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W.  S.  B.  Mathews, xl,     33 

Heller,  Stephen:  on  Hector  Berlioz,     .    xxxix,    57 

Henschel,  Georg xl,  119,  191,  204,  207 

Hensel,  S.    His  "Die  Familie   Mendelssohn," 

xl,  17,  25,  29 

Hiller,  Ferd.  and  Zelter  in  Vienna,  xl,  74 ;  his 

"  Faust  "  Overture, 105 

H.  M.  S.  Pinafore, .     xxxix,  118 

Homer  versus  "  Pinafore."    Fortnightli/  Review, 

xx.xix,  115 

Household  Music.     Geo.  T.  Bullinq,  .     .     .     xl,  142 
How  the  French  learn  to  act.     London  Times, 

xxxix,  116 

Hummel :  his  Piano  works,  ....  xxxix,  161 
Hunt,  William  Slorris :   Obituary  notices.     T. 

G.  A,  and  Miss  Knowtton,      .     .     .    xxxix,  157 


Influence  of  Display  in  Music.  C.  H.  Brittan, 
xxxix,  107 

Is  Robert  Franz  a  Failure?  W.  F.  A.  xxxix, 
173,  183,  190 

"  Italophobia."     W.  F.  A xxxix,    21 

Ivry,  Marquis  D' :  his  Opera  "  Les  Amants  de 

Verone."     Lond.  Academy.    .     .     .     xxxix,  104 

Japan:  Mr.  L.  W.  Mason's  Music-teaching  in 
its  Schools, xl,  95,  135,  151 

Joachim,  Joseph.  Peslher  Lloyd,  xxxix,  59; 
and  Clara  Schumann,  in  Dresden,  1860  {./. 
S.  D.),    .    .    , xl,  109,  146 

Joseffiy,  Raphael:  in  New  York  [Tribune], 
xxxix,  172,  xl,  40,  48,  55  ;  in  Boston,  xxxix, 
182,  xl,  32,  79,     94 

JuUien,  Adolphe  :  on  the  Musical  Versions  of 
Goethe's  "  Faust,"  xl,  89,  97,  105,  113,  121, 
129,  137 

Karasowski's  Life  of  Chopin,   .    .     xxxix,  2,  9,    25 
Kellogg,  Miss  Fanny,  the  Singer,   .     xxxix,  15,     16 
King,  Mme.  Julia  Rive,  the  Pianist,    xxxix,  63,     71 
King,  Oliver ;  Pianist  and  Composer  for  Orches- 
tra  xl,  174,  181 

Krebs,  Carl:  Obituary xl,  115 

Kreissmann,  August ;  Obituary  notices  and  trib- 
utes, xxxix,  61, 72 ;  Address  by  F.  H.  Under- 
wood before  the  Orpheus  Musical  Society,  123 
Kreutzer,  Conradin :  his  "  Faust "  Music,   .    xl,     97 

Lassen,   Eduard ;    his   Musical  Adaptation    of 

Goethe's  "Faust,"      .......     xl,    98 

Leipzig  Conservatorium,  The,  described  by  a 

young  English  Lady, xl,  141 

Leipziger  Strasse,  No.  3.    From  "  Die  Familie 

Mendelssohn "  by  Hensel,       .     .     .     xl,  17,     25 
Letters  from  an  Island.     Fanny  Raymond  Rit- 
ter,     ....     xxxix,  92,'117  ;  xl,  18,  34,    44 

Liebling,  S.,  the  pianist, xx.x-ix,     61 

Lindpaintner :  his  "  Faust "  music,  .  .  .  xl,  90 
Lisztian  Programme,  A.  Hanslick,  .  .  .  xl,  82 
Liszt,  Franz :  his  Hungarian  Fantasia,  xxxix, 
62  ;  xl,  190  ;  "  Benediction  de  Dieu  dans 
le  Solitude,"  xxxix,  85 ;  his  "  Chopin " 
(Hanslick),  185;  his  "Faust  Symphony," 
206;  xl,  67,  105;  his  Career  (Grove's  Vic- 
tionarij),  xl,  20,  27,  .35;  Do.  (Gartenlavhe), 
161,  169;  Catalogue  of  his  Works,  35,  43; 

his  Dante  "  Inferno," 197 

Local  Orchestras  :  Plan  of.   C.  fllliers  Stanford. 

xl,  142 

Locke,  Warren  A xxxix,    93 

London  "  Monday  Popular  Concerts  " :  their 
Rise   and   Progress.     3Ius.    Standard,     xl, 

148,  154,  165 

Luther,  Martin,  as  a  Musician,  .  .  .  xxxix,  164 
Lyceum  Bureau  Concerts,  .  .  .  xxxix,  159,  166 
Lyrical  Drama,  The.     G.  A.  Macfarren,  xl,  124, 

130,  139 

Malibran,  Maria  Felicita  (Grove's  Diet.),  xxxix,  180 
Marsick,  M.,  the  Belgian  Violinist   (Hanslick), 

xxxix,  202 

Mason,  William,  Mus.  Doc.     His  "  Pianoforte 

Technics.     C.  B.  Cady,   .     .     .     xxxix,  28,     35 
Mason,   Lowell,   Mus.   Doc.      A.    W.    Thayer. 

xxxix,  186,  195 

Massenet,  M.     His  Opera  "  II  Re  di  Lahore." 

xxxix,  128 

Mendelssohn,  Die  Familie,  by  Hensel,  xx.xix, 
24,  40;  xl,  17,  25,  29;  his  many  pursuits 
(Grove's  Diet.),  xl,  49,  57,  65;  his  desire  to 

compose  "  Faust," 137 

Mendelssohn :  his  B-flat  Quintet,  xxxix,  37 ;  his 
Octet,  xl,  26,  46,  71 ;  "  St.  Paul,"  xl,  77 ; 
43d  Psalm,  84;    Overture   "  Meeresstille," 

etc ; xl,  206 

Mephistophelian  Mummery.   Lond.  Mus.  Stand 

ard .xl,  1.38 

Moscheles,  Ignaz,  as  a  piano  composer,  xxxix,  169 
Mozart,  as  a  dramatic  composer  (F.  L.  Ritter), 
xxxix,  49;  a  Portrait  of,  152;  Mozart 
Week  in  Vienna,  xl,  50  ;  his  Skull,  ...  90 
Mozart :  his  Piano  Concerto  in  A-major,  xxxix, 
15 ;  Cone,  for  two  pianos,  140 ;  "  Magic 
Flute,"  xxxix,  23  ;  Leporello's"  Catalogue  " 
Aria,  xxxix,  49 ;  Quintet  in  G-minor,  xxxix, 
55;  Quartets,  xl,  14;  his  "Idomeneo"  in 
Vienna  (Hanslick),  xxxix,  193;  Sympho- 
nies,        xl,     13 

Murska,  Mile.  Di, xxxix,      7 

Mdsic  Abroad.     [See  also  Corkespondence.] 

Aix-la^Chapelle xxxix,  128 

Baden-Baden xxxix,  40 ;  xl,  104,  119 

Bavreuth, x],  168 

Berlin,  .     .  xxxix,  104  ;  xl,  29,  69,  119,  128,  160,  184,  200 

Birniingliam,  Eng., xxxix,  136,  158,  162 

Bologna, xl,  136 

Bonif, xl,  69,     93 

Brussels xl,  38,  128,  136 

Cologne,  .     .     .  xxxix,   136;  xl,  60,  77,  104,  112,  173,  200 

Copenhagen '.    .    .    .  xl,  168 

Dresden xl,  29, 103, 112,  136 

Diisseldorf xl,  160 


Music. 

Florence ll.  64,     77 

Frankforb-on-Main xl,  8,  176 

Gloucester,  Eng. xl,  160 

Hamburgh, xl,    38 

Hannover xxxix,  104, 168  ;  xl,      8 

Hereford,  Eng., xxxix,  136 

Leipzig,  xxxix,  40,  48,  80,  136,  144,  102,  200,  208;  xl, 

8,  21,  38,  46,  69,  77,  103,  119,  128,  160,  184,  205 

Leeds,  Eng xl,  1B8,  183 

Liverpool, xl,    76 

London,  xxxix,  40,  48,  64,  88,  104,  112,  120, 128,  144, 
165,  168,  176,  192,  200,  208  ;  xl,  8,  37,  46,  76,  82,  92, 
104,  111,  118,  122,  128,  135,  148,  152,  168,  184,  189,  200 

Manchester,  Eng xxxix,  208 

Meiningen xl,  184 

Moscow, xl,    70 

Munich  ■ xxxix,  208 

Oxford  University, xl,  HI 

Paris,  xxxix,  40,  64,  80,  96,  104,  136,  144,  168,  176,  200 

208;  xl,  .3,  8, 12,  29,  46,  77,  112,  136,  144,  184,  200 

Pesth xl,  8,  184 

Katishon, xxxix,  144 

Kome xxxix,  128  ;  xl,  8,  93,  184 

Stuttgart xxxix,    40 

St.  Petersburg,  .     .     .     xxxix,  104  ;  xl,  69,  119,  136,  168 

Trieste xl,  198 

Utrecht, xl,  119 

Vienna,  xxxix,  88,  1,52;  xl,  8,  10, 16,  29,  38,  42.  50,  82, 

93,  116,  128,  152,  164,  200 
Wiesbaden, xl,    77 

Musical  Colleges,  Academies,  Conservatories  : 
at  Cincinnati,  xxxix,  32,  10.3,  127,  200 ;  xl, 
56,72,176;  Philadelphia,  xx.xix,  13;  Vas- 
sar,  xl,  103;  Paris,  xl,  3,  144;  Boston,  xl, 
23,  71,  191;  Normal  Mus.  Institute,  at  Can- 
andaigua,  N.  Y.,  .xl,  135;  Leipzig  Conserva- 
torium,      141 

Musical  Festivals :  of  Episcopal  Parish  Choirs 
in  Boston,  xxxi.x,  85,  94  ;  Leeds,  Engl,  xl, 
168, 183;  Saengerfest  at  Cincinnati,  xxxix, 
HI,  112, 124;  Cincinnati  (fourth  Biennial), 
xl,  80,  91,  95 ;  Rhenish  at  Aix-la-Chapel!e 
(1879)  x.x.xix,  128;  Cologne,  xl,  77, 104,  112, 
173;  at  Salzburg,  xxxix,  139;  Birmingham 
(Engl.),  xxxix,  165,  158,  162;  Handel  Test. 
London,  xl,  92,  118;  Worcester,  Mass., 
xxxix,  166,  xl,  144;  Fifth  Triennial  of  Bos- 
ton Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  xl,  70,  77, 
84,  86,  93,  99 ;  Utrecht, 119 

"  Musically  Mad."     Lond.  Times.       .     .     .    xl,  125 

Musical  Education,  Thoughts  on  ( W.  F.  A.) 
xxxix,  93,  101 ;  in  German  Schools  (Dr. 
W.  Langhaus),  131;  Form  (Macfarren), 
xxxix,  179;  Prejudice  (W.  F.  A.),  xl,  6; 
Commentators  (W.  F.  A.),  30;  Notation, 
(C.  B.  Cady),  66  ;  "Dyspepsia  "  (J.  S.  D.), 
134;  Advertising  (W.  F.  A.),  150;  Chats 
(G.  T.  Bulling), 164,  171 

Music  Hall,  Boston  :  in  danger  of  Vandal  "  Im- 
provement,"     xxxix,  77,  150 

Music  :  in  tlie  West  (C.  H.  Brittan),  xxxix,  10; 
its  Expressive  Power  ( IF.  F.  Apthorp),  77 ; 
with  the  Blind,  110,  xl,  110,  152,  180,  189; 
M.  and  Culture  (Lond.  Mns.  Standard), 
xx.xix,  122 ;  heard  on  compulsion,  126 ; 
Fashion  in  (  W.  F.  A.),  165  ;  "  M.  and  Musi- 
cians," Schumann's  (F.  L.  Ritter),  178,  187, 
194, 202 ;  "  Content "  of,  Hegel  on  (  W.  S.  B. 
Mathews),  xl,  33;  a  Practical  View  of  (N. 
Lincoln),  41 ;  "  Scientific,"  (  W.  F.  A.),  101 ; 
at  College  Festivals  (.7.  S.  D.),  xl,  117;  at 
English  Universities,  170 ;  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, 170  ;  Prof.   Macfarren's  Lecture  on,     179 

McsicAL    Intelligence,    American.        (See 
Notes  and  Gleanings.) 

Musicians  in  Motley.     Lond.  Mns.  World,  .  xl,  101 

"  Musiker"  and  "  Musikant"  (J.  S.  D.),    .    xl,  117 


Nohl,  Ludwig :   his   Life    of  Beethoven   (Prof. 

Franz  Gehring), xxxix,  114 

Normandy,  Days  in.  Jidia  Ward  Howe,  xxxix,  11 
Norman-Neruda,  Mme.Wilma.  H.  Von  Bueloic,  xl,  60 
Notation,  Musical.  C.  B.  Cady,  .  .  .  .  '  xl,  66 
Notes  and  Gleanings:    Local  Intelligence: — 

Albany,  N.  V xxxix,  168,  200 

Auburn,  N.  Y xxxix,  120 

Aurora,  N.  Y., xl,  192 

Boston,  xxxix,  65,  72,  120,  127,  128,  152,  1C8,  176,  184. 
192,  199,  208  ;  xl.  16,  24,  32,  40,  56,  SO,  95,  110,  119, 

143,  151,  160,  167.  176,  192 

Buffalo,  N.  Y xl,  120 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  .    .  xxxix,  48,  55, 199 ;  xl,  32,  4t»,  176 

Chicago xxxix,  40,  112,  135 ;  xl,  160 

Cincinnati,  xxxix,  32,  48,  88,  103,  112, 160,  184,  200 ; 

xl,  56,  72,  80,  144,  176,  192 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y., xxxix,  88 

Dayton,  O xl,  104 

Detroit xxxix,  120  ;  xl,  72 

New  York  and  Brooklvn,  xxxix,  80.  127, 136, 161, 
152,  160,  168,  184,  192,  200 ;  xl,  16,  56,  72,  104,  120, 

160,  167,  192 

Philadelphi.a, xxxix,  135,  200  ;  xl,  16,    32 

Pittsburgh,  Pa xxxix,    88 

Pittsfield,  Mass., xxxix,    32 

Salem,  Mass. xl,    16 

San  Francisco xxxix,    32 

Stoneham,  Maf6., xl,  192 

Syracuse,  N.  Y xxxix,  128 

Winchester,  Mass., xxxix,  199 

Wellesley,  Mass.,    .  xxxix,  40.  96, 120 ;  xl,  72, 120,  196 

Worcester,  Mass xxxix,  160;  xl,  120,  144,  168 

Offenbach,  Jacques  :   his  death  and  his  career. 

(Chicago  Tribune),   .     xl,  171;  (Hanslick),  187 
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Onslow,  George,  A  Marmontel xl,  106 

Opera,   Shortcomings   of    (Waher  B.  Lawson),' 
sxxix,  19,  27,  36 ;  EngUsh,  origin  of,  148 ; 
French,  archives  of xl,     36 

Opera  Abroad:  in  Berlin,  xxxix,  51,104;  xl, 

29,  69,  128,  160,  184,  200 

in  London,  xxxix,  104,  128,  208 ;  xl,  8,  28, 

37,  93,  118,  128,  135 

in  Paris,  xxxix,  144  ;  xl,  8,  29,  46,  112,  144,  200 
in  Vienna,  xxxix,  193;  xl,  8,  10,  16,  29,  42, 

.50,  184,  200 

in  Dresden, xl,  29,  103,  136 

in  Hamburgh,  xl,  38;  Frankfort,    .     .     xl,  176 

in  Leipzig xl,  69,  77,  103,  119,  128 

in  St.  Petersburg, xl,  69,  119,  136 

in  Brussels, 128,  136 

in  Trieste, xl,  198 

Opera:  in  Boston  (Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don), xxxix,  13,  23;  its  Prospects,  xxxix, 
152;  xl,  151;  "Ideal"  Company,      xxxix,  176 
in  Chicago,  xxxLx,  31,  56, 135,  183, 199  ;  xl, 

.     .     ." 24,  160,  208 

in  Philadelphia xxxix,  39,  143 

in  Milwaukie xxxix,    64 

in  New  York,  xxxix,  127,  184,  192,  200;  xl, 

167,  204 

in  Baltimore,  .  .  .  xxxix,  176 ;  xl,  24,  48 
in  New  Orleans xl,  120 

Orchestral  Societies  in  Boston,  xxxix,  110 ;  xl, 

110 ;  Question,  the,  .     .     .     xl,  5,  142,  150,  158 

Orchestras;  Theatrical  (Phikidelphia  Bulletin], 

xxxix,  144;  Local  (C.  Villiers  Stanfurd),-!^,  142 

Organ,  The:  Wanted  a  Composer  for  (H.  B. 
Statham),  xl,  9;  at  the  New  Tremont  Tem- 
ple,        xl,  175 

Originality  in  Music,  False  notions  of,  G.  A. 

Macjarren,        xxxix,  179 

Otis,  Philo  A.  His  121st  Psalm  {C^(ca(/o  Trib- 
une),       xl,  133 

Overture,   The,  its    origin    and    development 

(Grove's  Dictionary), xl,  195,  204 

Paine,  Erof.  J.  K.    His  "Spring"  Symphony, 

xl,     53 

Palestrina :  Republication  of  his  works,  xxxix, 

61 ;  his  life  and  music  { IT'^.  N.  Eaurs),    .    .     C9 

Paris  ;  its  Conservatoire  and  Classical  Concerts. 

[Corr.  Chicago  Tribune), xl,       3 

Parker,  J.  C.  D.     His  "  Redemption   Hymn," 

xxxix,    37 

Pathetic  Fallacy,  The.     T.  G.  A.    .     .    xxxix,    43 

Pianoforte:  Wm.  Mason's  Technics,  (C  B. 
Cadi/),  xxxix,  28,35;  Playing,  the  Brain 
in  ( IT.  .S.  B.  M'athews.)  139  ;  Music,  devel- 
opment of  from  Bach  to  Schumann  (C. 
Van  Bruf/ck).      130,  137,  145,  154,  161,  169,.  177 

Pierian    Sodality,  the,   of    Harvard    College, 

xxxix,  147,  155,  163 

Pierson,  Hugh.  His  Music  to  Goethe's  "  Faust." 

A.Jullien _.     .     xl,    97 

"  Pinafore,"  Homer  versus,     xxxix,  115  ;  (./.  S. 

D.) ■ 118 

POEIKV : — 

To   ITialiarchus.     Trausl.    from  Horace.      C.  P. 

Cranch xxxix,      1 

T.  Apollo.  Transl.  from  Horace.  C.  P.  Cranch,  .  9 
Afgli-in  Song.  Fanny  Raymond  Bitter,  ....  17 
To  Publios  Virgiliufi  Maro.    Transl.  from  Horace. 

C.  P.  Cranch 33 

Sonnet.    Stuart  .Sterne, 41 

FoTUid.  From  Goethe.  M.  E.  Harmon,  ....  49 
Sanzio.  .Sluart  Sterne,  SI,  105,  11.3,  121, 129,  137,  145,  153 
Songs,  translated  from  ilirza-ScliafFy.  Fanny  Pay- 

mon/1  Uitter xl,    19 

Rosstan  Folk-Songs.  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter,  .  .  34 
Songs,   Russian,  Greek,  Oriental,  Maori.    Fanny 

Raymon/I  Ritter 44 

Dial'jgae  between  an    inquiring  young  Musician 

and  a  Doctor  of  the  "Advanced  "  School.  Land. 

.Vuf.   H'rnrltl xl,  129 

Souneta  :  To  an  Artist.  .Stuart  Sterne.  ....  153 
A  Finnish  Kane.      Transl.  by  Fanny  Raymond 

Ritter, 169 

Prejudice  in  Music,  W.  F.  A xl,      6 

Preston,  John  A.,  the  pianist,  xxxix,  46;  liis 

Organ  Recitals xl,  177,  182 

Programme  Music.    A.  W.  Tluii/er,   .    xxxix,    75 
Prout,  Ebenczcr:  his  Cantata  "Hereward  the    ■ 

Wake."     I-ond.  Mas.  .Standard,     .     xxxix,  107 
Public,  the,  and  the  Virtuoso.     IF.  F.  Apthorp, 
xxxix,    11 


Purcell,  as  an  Opera  Composer, 


xl,     13 


Radziwill,  Prince:  his  "Faust "  Music,     .     xl,    97 

Raff,  Joachim  :  his  Symphonies,  xxxix,  38, 190, 

203 ;  xl,  180,  190 ;   his  Suite  in  C.  op.  101, 

xxxix,   54 ;   String  Quartet  "  Die   Schone 

Mullerin,"  96 ;  xl,  79 ;  his  Career,  .     .     xl,     68 

Rasoumowsky  Quartet,  the.     A.    W.    Thayer, 

xxxix,     90 

Reform  in  Church  Music :  Mr.  Eugene  Tliayer's 

Lecture, xl,  126,  132 

Reeves,  Herbert,  son  of  Sims  Reeves,  the  Tenor. 

xl.  Ill 

Reissiger,  C.  G.     His  Quartet,  op.  Ill  (/?.  Schu- 
mann),        xl,  178 

Remenyi,  the  Hungarian  Violinist,       .     xxxix,       8 
Richter,  Ernst  Friedrich :  Obituary,     .     xxxix,     82 
Ricluer,  the  Conductor,  in  London,     .     xl,  119,  123 
Rietz,  Julius  :  his  "  Faust "  Music,    .     .     .     xl,     97 
Ritter,  Dr.  F.  L.     His  Lecture  on  Ch.amber- 
Music.  (N.  Y.  Mus.  Rev.),    .    .    .     xl,  116,  125 
Rive-King,  Mme.,  the  Pianist,  xxxix,  71,  xl,    46 
Roda,  Ferdinand  de  :  his  "  Faust "  Drama,     xl,     98 
Rossini:  his  Stabat  Mater,  x.xxix,  72;  his  "Le 
Comte  Ory,"  xl,200;  how  he  wrote  "  Otel- 
lo  "   (Alex.   Dumas),  xxxix,   170;   his   pro- 
posed "  Faust  "  Opera  (A.  Jullien),     .     xl,  137 
Rubinstein,  Auton :  his  Piano  Concerto  in  G, 
No.  3,  xxxix,  54;  "  Ocean  "  Symphony,  xl, 

13  ;  his  Songs, xxxix,  85,    94 

Rummel,  Franz,  the  Pianist,       .     .    xxxix,  38,  198 
Russian  Folk-Songs.     Fanny  Raymond  Ritter. 

xl,  34,    44 

"  Ruth  Burrage  Room,"  The :  Letter  from  B. 

J.  Lang xxxi.\,  127 


Saint-Saiins,  Camille  :  his  "  Phaeton,"  xxxix, 
29;  "The  Lyre  and  the  Harp"  xxxix, 
162;  "Rouet  d'  Ompliale,"  xx.xix,  190; 
"Deluge," xl,     84 

Salvi,  Lorenzo :  Obituary,       ....     xxxix,     60 

Sand,  George,  and   Chopin.     Fanny  Raymond 

Ritter,     xxxix,        .     2,  9,  25,  3;:S,^41,  65,  73,     81 

Schapler,  Julius  :  his  Prize  Quartet  [Schumann), 
xl,  193 

Schindler-Beethoven    Papers,    The.      A.     W. 

Thayer, xl,  166 

Schubert,  Franz:  his  Unfinished  Symphony, 
xxxix,  15;  Symphony  in  C,  xl,  37;  his 
Piano  Music,  xxxix,  161 ;  "  Des  Teufels 
Lustschloss,"  xl,  16 ;  his  Overtures,  xl,  22 ; 
Chamber-Music,  xl,  55 ;  l  is  "  Faust "  Songs, 
xl,    89 

Sclmlz,  Chretien  :  his  "  Faust "  Overture,       xl,  105 

Schumann,  Clara  and  Joachim :    Dresden   in 

18G0  (/.  S.D.), xl,  109,  145 

Schumann ;  his  Symphony  in  C,  xxxix,  29 ; 
his  "  Manfred  "  music,  xl,  73, 78,  81 ;  String 
Quartets,  xl,  7  ;  his  Song  Series  :  "  Frauen- 
Liebe  uud  Leben,"  xxxix,  S5;  Piano  Works, 
xxxix,  177,  102 ;  Overture  to  "  Julius 
Ciesar,"  xl,  197  ;  his  "  Music  and  Musi- 
cians" (F.  L.  Ritter),  xxxix,  178,  187,  194, 
202;  (J.  ,S'.  £).).  xl,  182;  a  Wagnerian  at- 
tack on  [Hanslick),  xxxix,  185;  on  String 
Quartets, xl,  177,  185,  193 

"  Scientifically,"  W.F.A xl,  101 

Seller,  Mme.  Emma :  her  School  of  Vocal  Art 
in  Philadelphia, xxxix,  135 

Sherwood,  Wm.  H.     xxxix,  96;   .xl,  72;   his 

Normal  Institute xl,     95 

Singing  Clubs  :  Report  of  the  President  of  the 
Cecilia, .     xxxix,  133 

Smart,  Henry :  Obituary, xxxix,  136 

Sonatas  :  Five  at  a  Sitting .xxxix,      3 

Sonata,  The,  as  an  art  form,  xxxix,  138,  14-5, 
161 ;  the  physical  basis  of  unity  between  its 
different  movements  (  W.  S.  B.  Mathews), 
xl,       1 

Spohr :  his  "  Last  Judgment,"  (./.  S.  />.),  xl,  65 ; 
his  Opera  "Faust," xl,  113 

Sternberg,  Constantin,  the  Russian  Pianist,  (G. 

T.  Bulling), xl,  158 

Strauss,  Joseph ;  his  "Faust"  opera,     .     .    xl,    89 

Suite,  'The,  as  an  art  form,      ....     xx.xix,  138 


Sullivan,  Arthur:  his  Career,  xxxix,  146;  his 
"  Prodigal  Son,"  198 ;  in  Victoria  Street,  xl, 
12 ;  his  "  Martyr  of  Antioch," 186 

Svendsen,  Johann :  his  Symphony  in  D,  xxxix,  104 

Thayer,  A.  W.   His  life  of  Beethoven,  Vol.  Ill, 
xxxix,  24 ;  .xl,  29 ;  Translations  from,  75, 
90 ;  Nohl's  Criticisms  on,  ....     xxxi.x,  114 
Theatrical  "  Tremolo  "  Fiend,  The,     .     xxxix,  134 
Tlieatrical    Orchestras   (Phila.  Bulletin),  xxxix,  144 
Thomas,    Theodore,  in   Cincinnati,  .xxxix,  31, 
111,  160;  his  retirement  from  the  College 
of  Music,  xl,  72;  Conducts  the  Cincinnati 

Festival, 96 

Thursby,  Miss  Emma,  in  Paris  and   London, 

xxxi.x,  80 

Tone-Quality,     Geo.  T.  Bulling,  .     .     .     xxxix,  106 
Toujours  Perdrix :  Nohl  vs.  Thayer  on  Beetho- 
ven.    Prof.  Franz  Gehring,    .     .     .     xxxix,  114 
Tremont  Temple,  (Boston)  ;  the  New  Hall  and 

its  Organ xl,  174,  175 

Tchaikowsky :  his  Piano  Concerto  in  I5-flat 
minor,  xxxix,  198 ;  his  Miniature  March,  xl,  197 

University  Music  in  England,  xl,  170 ;  at  Har- 
vard, 176, xl,  117 

Vandal  "  Improvement "  :  Boston  Music  Hall  in 
Danger, xxxix,  77,  150,  184 

Vassar  College,  F.  R.  R.  xxxix,  92, 117 ;  (A.  Z.) 
xl,  103 

Veit,  W.  H.     His  Second  Quartet  reviewed  by 

Schumann, xl,  185 

Verdi :  his  Manzoni  Requiem,  .xl,  85,  86,  112, 
125 ;  his  "  Aida  "  and  its  Author  {E.  Hans- 
lick),  201 ;  his  String  Quartet  in  E-minor, 
xxxix,  111 

Vienna  and  Beethoven.     E.  Hanslick,    .     .     xl,  100 

Violin  Classes,  Julius  Eichberg's,  xxxix,  7, — 
xl,  23;  Collectors,  xxxix,  64;  Violin  and 
bow  Piano :  a  California  Invention,  174 ; 
"  Violin  Fairy,"  the  :  Mme.  Neruda,  xl,  59 ; 
v.,  Beethoven's,  166  ;  V.  Storj'  in  five  acts 
(C.  H.  Brittan), 52 

Virtuoso,  The,  and  Public.      W.  F.  Apthorp, 

xx.xix,  1 

Virtuosity.  Some  peculiar  phases  of.  W.  F.  A. 
xxxix,  53 

Vocal   Clubs :   their  rapid  spread  in  England, 

xx.xix,  188;  the  orchestra  question  in,  xl,       5 

Wagner,  Richard:  his  relations  with  Berlioz, 
xxxi-x,  99 ;  his  "  Work  and  Mission,"  ad- 
dressed to  the  New  World,  171 ;  from  his 
book  on  Beethoven,  xl,  140 ;  his  Theories 
(W.  S.  Rockstro,in  Grove's  Dictionary),  \b^, 
161  ;  a  French  View  of  {Henri  Blaze  de 
Bun/)  172 ;  Compared  with  Gluck  {Hans- 
lick),     196 

Wagner,  Richard  :  "  Siegfried  Idyl,"  xxxix,  15, 
54 ;  "  Gotter  dammerung  "  at  Vienna  (Han  - 
slick),  xxxix,  67  ;  his  "Faust  Overture,"  xl,  106 

Wagnerian  Attack  on  Schumann  (Hanslick), 
xxxix,  185  ;  Appeal  to  American  (Freiherr 
von   Wolzot/en), xl,       4 

Wanted  —  a  Composer  for  the  Organ.     H.  H. 

Statham, xl,       9 

Ware,  Miss  Josephine,  the  Pianist,  .     .     xxxix,    62 

Warning :  Perils  of  Young  American  Girls  in 

European  Cities, xxxix,  141 

Weber,  Albert,  the  Piano  Maker :  Obituary, 
xxxix,  136 

Weber,  C.  M.  von :  his  "  Oberon  "  revived  in 
London xl,      8 

Wenzel,  Ernst  Ferdinand :  Obituary,      xl,  164,  178 

West,  John  A.     His   cantata  "  Dornroschen." 

Chicago  Tribune, xl,  133 

What  lack  we  yet  ■?     W.  F.  A.  on  the  need  of  a 

Permanent  Orchestra,  xl,  150;  (/.  -S'.  /).),  158 

Wilhelmi,  A.,  in  Boston, xxxix,      7 

"  Wunderkinder  "  :  the  Douste  Children,   xxxix,  22 

Zelter  and  Ferdinand  Hiller  in  Vienna  (Han- 
.dick), xl,    74 

Zerrahn,  Carl :  Testimonial  Concert  to,  xxxix, 

. 78,83 
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BROTHERS' 

PIANOS 

Have  shown  themselves  so  far  superior  to  all  others  in  excel- 
lence of  workmanship,  elasticity  of  touch,  beauty  of  tone,  and 
great  durability,  that  they  are  now  earnestly  sought  for  by  all 
persous  desiring  the 

VERY  BEST  PIANOS. 

Lo'w  Prices.  Easy  Terms. 


C^TJTIOIsr. 

No  Decker  Pianos  genuine  unless  marked  : 

DECKER    BROTHERS, 

NEW    YORK. 


33  Union  Square,  New  York. 
W.  H.  JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTUEERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

■WAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST   SUCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World. 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone. 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.     Best  work  and  lowest  prices.     Send 
for  a  Catalogue.     Tretnontf  opp,  Waltham  St,,  Boston, 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

A  T  MUSIC  HALL. 
SIXTY-FOURTH    SEASON. 

Feb.     9.     "Hymn  of  Praise,"  and  other  Works. 
April  11.    "Passion  Music." 
"     13,    *' Judas  Maccabeus.** 

Ticktls  may  now  be  had  at  the  Hall. 

Harvard  Musical  Association, 

EIGHT  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS. 

THIRD  OOWCERT  (14th  Season),  at  Boston  Music  .Hall, 
THURSDAY,  Jan.  9,  at  3  P.  M. 

CARL  ZERRAHN Cokductob. 

PART  I. 

Orchestral  Suite  in  D  {entire,  fir.<;t  time) Back. 

ScenaedAria:  *'  Ah  I  Perfido  "  (Miss  Fannv  Kellogg)  Beethoven. 
Overture  to  "  Genoveva  " Schumann. 

PART  II. 

Song:  "  The  Young  Nun,"  with  Liszt's  Orchestral  Accompani- 
ment, first  time  (Miss  Kellogg) Schubert. 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  (first  time) Brahms 

Season  Tickets  for  Six  Conoerts,  $6.    Single  Admission,  $1; 
with  Heserved  Seat.  $1.25. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   53,000   MADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  Iiave  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   is  given  to   KEPAIKING   Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING   &   SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


GOLD   MEDAL. 


GOLD    MEDAL. 


MCPHAIL  L  CO. 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,   BOSTON. 


In  addition  to  Tllirty-five  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze 
Medals,  and  other  Higheit  Prizes,  Messrs.  McPhail  &  Co. 
have  received  the  Highest  Axvartl  within  the  power  of  the 
jury  to  malse,  at  the  M.  C.  M.  A.  Exhibition  of  1878, 

A    FIRST    SILVER    MEDAL, 

with  a  "  special  and  honorable  mention.^' 


PIANO -FORTES. 

GALAXY  OF  STARS, 

Who  pronounce  the  WEBER  PIANOS  the  Best  Pianos 

in.   the    world   for  their   "  Sympathetic,  Pure,  and 

Rich  Tone,  combined  -with  Greatest  Pow^erl" 

"  An  Instrument  with  a  SOUL  in  it," 


A  CARD. 


Attention  is  respectfully  solicited  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANO-FORTES 

on  the  last  page  of  this  Journal. 


Another  First  Gold  Medal  f 


Pat-epa-Hosa, 
Kellofff/, 

ram, 

Thursby 
Lucca, 
Carreno, 
Strauss, 
Capoul, 

Canipanini, 
Mills, 
Wehli, 


Nilsson, 

Marie  Hose, 
Albani, 
Cary, 
Murska, 
Torrlani, 
Goddard, 
Bristoiv, 
Muzio, 
Gilniore, 
Pease, 


Pappeiiheim,  Adams, 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS. 


PRICES  REASONABLE. 


TERMS  EASY. 


WAEEEOOMS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  16th  Street, 

NEW    YORK. 


EW-[iGLAID  CABIil  ORGANS 

On  af^count  of  their  Many  Iniprovemeiifs,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal,  after  the  Most  Critical  £xaiiii- 
nation  ever  known  in  the  history  of  Keed  Or-jane.  Among 
thtir  Many  Surpassing  Meriis,  the  judges,  at  tbe  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1S78,  Hpe(;ifi*;d  "  Superior  Power  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone  !  "  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Bank  First  in  the  World-    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  i4  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England   Organ   Company, 

Marble  Emldine:,  1299  Washington  St.  Bostop. 

KRANICH    &    BACH'S 

New  Patent  Full  Agraffe,  Square,  Upright,  and  Grand 

FIRST     PREMIUM     PIANOS 

Are  unexcelled.  The  GEO.  STECK  &  CO.  Square,  Upright, 
and  Grand  received  the  only  Gold  Medal  given  for  Pianos 
at  the  Vienna  Kxposition. 

H.  W.  BERRY,  Sole  Eastern  Agent. 

Pianos  .oold  on  easy  monthly  payments.     Second-hand  Pianos 
from  $19j  to  $50.     Pianos  to  let. 

Ko.  7SS  Washington  Street. 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIANO-FORTE  lANOFACTURERS, 

666  Washing'ton  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
to  Let. 
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THE  BEST  OF  UPRIGHTS. 


THE 


Hallet,  Davis  &.  Co. 

PIANOS 

Have  received  the  most  eminent  commendations 

and  the  Afedal  of  Honor  from  the 

Centennial  authorities. 


Their   Uprights  are  the  only  ones,  out  of  all 
exhibited,  receiving  special  praise. 

The  report  is  appended  :  — 

"To  HilLET,  Datis  &  Co.,of  Boston,  Mass.,  award  for  Grand, 
Upright,  and  Square  Pianos  :  For  volume  of  tone,  good 
construction,  and  excellence  of  tvorJcmanshipf  and 
because  of  oriijinality  of  design,  and  artistic  slcill 
in  their  npriglit  instruments,  with  ingenions 
conihination  of  mechanical  devices  for  securing 
permanence  in  tune." 


■WAREBOOMS, 


436  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Semi  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  free. 
^g-  Agents  Wanted  in  every  large  Town  and  City. 


a^u.aic  ^DuljIi'Eil^ccsf. 


Christmas  and  New  Year's 

MUSICAL  GIFTS. 

PUn/rC  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  !  "  The  King's  High- 
U  £l  111  O  way  ;  "  "  Nancy  Lee  ;  "  "  The  Lost  Chord  ;  "  "  The 
Maiden's  Rose;  "  rVU  and  "  Jamie  "  are  Five  of  the  Seventy- 
fire  exceptionally  \JL  good  Songs  that  make  this  collection 
one  of  the  mcst  attractive  PMr'TTCTJ  CAMP 
that  has  ever  been  issued.  Jl  IN  U  J_l  I  O  ll  oUlNu. 
250  large  pages.    Price  in  cloth,  lj3  ;  I'ine  gilt  binding,  §4. 


NOVELLO'S  MUSICAL  PKESENTS. 

Elegant  London   Gift   Books- 

SOTLIGHT  OF  SONG  (.?4.25),  CHKISTIVIAS  CAR- 
OLS (S.3),  3IOTHEK  GOOSE  jrELODEES  (§2.60),  al] 
profusely  illnstlated  is  the  best  style  of  art. 

H   M  S  PINAFO'RF     ™mic  opera,    words 

n.    iU.    O.   rii'trtrUnC.      and  music  complete. 
Easy,  bright  music,  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  unexceptionable 
in  moTab.    Just  the  thing  for  amateur  performance      Price 
81  .Wj. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
COMPOSITIONS  FOR  THE  PIANO 

By  WILLIAM  MASOX. 

Op.  2.9.    Valjie  Impromptu SI. 00 

"    30.    Prelude  (A  minor) *       '  7fi 

"    31.    No.  1.   Scherm    ....  '  7fi 

"    31.    No.  2.  Xoreletlc '    .    '        .75 

Op.  27.  Badinage,  Amnument  for  4  hands  ...  .75 
Poliluhed  by  CAEL  PETJFEE,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 

Sfnt,  prtst.pa'ul,  on  rtuipt  0/ miiyktd  jrrtet. 

SOME  FAMOUS  SOXGS.     An  Art-iiis- 

torical   Sketch.     By  Fannv  Kaymosd   Kitteh. 
2.5  cents. 

WOMAJf  AS  A  MUSICIAJf.  An  An- 
Historicnl  Study.  By  Fan.ny  JUt.mo.nd  KiTTEn. 
23  cenM. 

MUSIC  A:N-D  MUSICIAJ^S.  Es»ays  and 
Cnticisma.  By  ROEEKT  SCHUMANN.  Kd- 
ited,  tr.inslnttd,  and  aunotaled  bv  Fan.sy  Kay- 
MOSD  UiTTER.  First  Series,  third  edition,  S2.75. 
A  second  scrieg  will  shorily  be  issued. 

EDWARD  SCHUEERTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 
WILLIAM  REEVES,  London. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 


ESTABLISHED  IN   1852. 


PROSPECTUS   FOR   1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  this  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  will 
pass  from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  It  will  remain  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S. 
DwiGHT,  its  founder,  and  will  preserve  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well 
as  in  general  outward  form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and 
culture,  lovers  of  the  best\'!i  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  M^zV  sympathy,  instead  of  court- 
ing an  indiscriminate  "popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than 
quantity  of  matter.  Loyal  to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  will  yet  wel- 
come every  sign  of  wholesome  progress. 

In  the  twenty-si.x  years  since  it  began,  the  JOURNAL  OF  Music  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew  :  — 

Its  contents  will  relate  jnainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the 
world  of  Art  and  polite  literature;  including,  from  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  will  be  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musi- 
cal and  literary :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L. 
RiTTER,  of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago. 

The  Journal  will  take  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in 
the  world  of  Art  and  Literature  ;  it  will  contain  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  "  Stuart  Sterne  "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo  "),  and  others ;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever; 
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TO    THALIARCHUS. 

TItANSLATION    FKOJI    HOHACE,    BY    C.  P.  CRANCH. 

Thou  seest  how  on  Soracte's  lofty  brow 

The  white  snow  gleams. 
The  laborini;  forests  bend,  and  scarcelj'  now 
Sustain  their  load.     Siiarp  ice  hath  stopped  the  streams. 
—  Dissolve  the  frosty  cold,  heap  hi^h  the  wood 
\J\Jon  the  lire,  and  with  a  cheerier  mood, 

0  Thaliarchus,  draw 
The  four-year  vintage  from  its  Sabine  jar ! 
Leave  to  the  gods  all  else,  by  whose  great  law 
The  warring  winds  U[)on  tlie  seas  afar 
Are  lulled,  and  ancient  ash  and  cypress  tree 

Remain  unscathed  and  free. 
Seek  not  to  know  what  lot  the  morrow  brings  ; 
And  what  to  thee  tliy  daily  fortune  graTits, 
riace  to  thy  gain.      Spurn  not  love's  dallyings, 

0  youth,  nor  shun  the  dance. 
While  crabbed  age  is  far,  and  hath  r.o  power 
To  toucli  thy  bloom,  now  let  the  field  and  park, 
\Vith  soft  low  whispers  in  the  dark, 
He  sought  again  at  the  appointed  hour; 
Or  in  some  secret  nook  the  hiding  maid 

Be  by  her  merry  laugh  betrayed. 
Yielding  from  finger  or  from  dainty  wrist 
The  forfeit  jewel,  feigning  to  resist. 


THE  VIRTUOSO  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 
A  VERY  excellent  article  entitled  "  Virtu- 
osity versus  Art,"  which  was  copied  from  the 
Loudon  Musical  Standm-d  into  the  number 
of  this  journal  for  November  9th,  emphasizes 
certain  points  concerning  the  relation  which 
virtuosity,  properly  so  called,  is  too  often 
made  to  bear  to  true  art.  If  the  habit  some 
brilliant  performers  have  of  altering  the 
printed  letter  of  respectable  compositions  for 
the  sake  of  displaying  their  personal  execu- 
tive powers,  and  of  fascinating  the  not  over- 
earnest  listener  by  their  facile  toying  with 
astonishing  difficulties,  were  the  only  evil  re- 
sult of  that  self-love  which  tempts  the  virtu- 
oso to  try  to  outbid  the  composer  in  the  es- 
teem of  the  public,  ihe  Standard's  ai'tiole 
would  cover  the  whole  ground.  But  this  is 
■  the  least  of  its  evils.  The  parading  of  un- 
necessary difficulties  can  nowadays  mislead  the 
admiration  of  only  the  very  partially  musical 
person.  No  one  who  is  in  earnest  about  list- 
ening to  music  for  mu.sical  ends  can  be  car- 
ried away  by  it.  And  let  it  be  said  here,  at 
once,  that  the  class  of  listeners  whose  applause 
lies  in  wait  for  mere  executive  pyrotechnics 
are  of  the  merest  imaginary  importance  in 
the  world  of  art.  The  purity  or  impurity 
of  the  musical  impressions  they  .receive  is  of 
very  secondary  moment.  As  it  is  unimport- 
ant whether  the  pitiable  individual  whose 
whim  leads  him  to  take  singing  lessons,  though 
he  haje  no  music  in  his  soul,  and  no  voice  in 
his  throat,  be  well  taught  or  ill,  so  is  it 
unimportant  what  music  is  played  (or  how  it 
is  played)  to  the  unmusical  listener  whose 
ear  is  oq  the  alert  for  the  mere  circus-riding 


side  of  tlie  art.  If  a  savage  have  a  taste  for 
glass  beads,  we  are  content  to  purchase  the 
right  of  way  through  his  territory  witii  that 
article,  without  attempting  to  develop  his 
taste  for  diamonds.  There  is  no  need  of 
people  being  musical  who  have  no  natural 
bent  that  way.  We  sow  seed  in  the  soil 
that  is  fittest  for  it ;  and  if  a  farmer's  land 
can  bear  wheat,  he  were  foolish  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  artificially  making  it  rich  enough 
to  bear  tobacco. 

It  is  the  really  musical  people  whose 
musical  culture  we  should  have  at  heart,  and 
they  are  for  the  most  part  little  to  be  harmed 
by  the  exhibition  of  fireworks.  The  virtuoso, 
if  he  be  nothing  better,  is  soon  enougli  ap- 
preciated at  his  proper  value  by  them  ;  they 
do  not  let  his  Hash  groimd-and-lofty-tum- 
bling  influence  iheir  musical  notions  one 
whit. 

But  there  is  another  sort  of  virtuosity  — 
what  might  be  called  a  transcendental  virtu- 
o-ity  —  which  is  far  more  insidious  and  liarm- 
ful  than  the  mere  physical  kind,  and  which, 
especially  in  our  own  day,  works  much 
ruin  among  just  that  class  of  listeners 
whom  the  true  music-lover  and  artist  should 
most  try  to  cultivate.  Tliis  is  the  virtuosity 
which  does  not  so  much  seek  to  dress  up  music 
in  unworthy  gew-gaws  to  catch  the  applause 
of  the  tinsel-loving  masses,  as  to  pierce  to 
the  heart  of  the  music  itself  and  change  its 
very  essence.  Here  we  have  the  very  devil 
in  music.  The  man  who  plays  certain  great 
compositions  "  in  his  own  way,"  —  "  with 
overpoweringly  grand  subjectivity  of  concep- 
tion "  is  a  longer  term  for  it,  —  even  if  he  do 
not  add  any  unnecessary  flourishes  of  his 
own,  can  do  almost  incalculable  harm  to  the 
general  musical  taste.  He  presents  the  works 
of  great  composers  in  a  false  light,  which  is 
the  more  injurious  in  that  its  ass^hetic  un- 
truth is  not  always  to  be  easily  detected. 
The  Venus  of  the  Medicis,  decked  out  in 
diamond  bracelets  and  ear-drops,  would  call 
forth  a  cry  of  horror  from  a  vast  number  of 
persons  who  would  not  be  shocked  by  seeing 
the  god-like  statue  hewn  out  of  a  block  of 
alabaster.  Many  music-lovers  would  scorn 
admiring  virtuoso  ornamentation,  while  they 
might  be  unsuspiciously  carried  away  by  vir- 
tuosity of  conception.  The  day  has  now 
gone  by  when  Leopold  de  Meyer  could  win 
applause  by  heaping  gi-atuitous  trills  and 
arpeggi  upon  a  Chopin  nocturne,  and  Liszt 
could  bedevil  the  first  movement  of  Beet- 
hoven's Opus  27  sonata  without  fear  of  re- 
proach ;  but  Sir  Michael  Costa  puts  trom- 
bones and  a  big  drum  and  cymbals  into  the 
first  finale  of  Don  Giovanni,  and  substitutes 
a  bass-tuba  for  the  'celli  in  parts  of  the 
second  finale,  without  running  any  risk  of  the 
gallows;  Anton  EuMnstein  pla3's  the  Schu- 
mann quintet  "  in  the  Russian  [quajre  :  rush- 
ing ?j  manner "  to  the  almost  unanimous 
applause  of  enraptured  audiences.  Yet  Mo- 
zart knew  how  to  make  his  Don  Giovanni 
finale  one  of  the  most  overpowering  pa^es 
in  dramatic  music  without  having  recourse 
to  crashing  instrumentation,  and  Schumann 
wrote  his  quintet  in  the  Schumann  manner, 
but  by  no  means  in  the  Russian  manner. 

The  sins  against  composers  that  are  com- 
mitted by  many  artists  to-day,  and   of  which 


I  iiave  tried  to  give  two  significant  examples, 
have  been  too  generally  referred  by  critics 
to  the  (real  or  supposed)  inclination  toward 
the  intense  in  art  which  characterizes  the 
spirit  of  our  era.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is 
the  true  explanation  of  the  evil.  In  the  first 
place  I  utterly  deny  that  art  is  more  intense 
in  its  intrinsic  character  now  than  it  was 
years  ago.  Homer's  Achilles  is  as  intensely 
passionate  a  person  as  any  cliaracter  in  mod- 
ern poetry  ;  Victor  Hugo's  Barkilphedro  can- 
not ontdt)  lago  ;  King  Lear  puts  any  modern 
unhappy  father  to  the'blush  by  the  unbridled 
vehemenpe  of  higi  invective  ;  Heathcliff  caH 
do  his  worst  to  nurture  fury  in  the  bosom  of 
his  luckless  ward,  but  he  cannot  make  a 
Caliban  of  him ;  Emil}'  Bronte  cannot  ring 
out  a  curse  as  Shakespeare  could  ;  Verdi's  Dies 
Tree  is  weak  beside  Sebastian  Bach's  "  Doniier 
und  Blitzen  ;"  the  wildest-whirling  Tarantelle 
Liszt  ever  concocted  is  tame  by  the  side  of 
Beethoven's  i^ert-vVies'  Chorus;  the  Commen- 
datore's  "  Non  si  pasce  di  cibo  moriale"  chilis 
the  blood  as  Alberich's  "  Der  L  ebe  flucli'  ich" 
cannot  do  ;  even  in  the  domain  of  the  purely 
horrible,  which  our  age  seems  to  be  in  some 
respects  ambitious  to  claim  as  especially  its 
own,  the  most  tremendous  example  I  know 
of  in  all  modern  music,  the  appalling  phrase 
to  the  words  "  Devore  palpitant  par  ces  mon- 
stres  hideu.x;,"  in  Berlioz's  La  Prise  de  Troie^ 
is  not  more  terrible  than  Handel's  "  They 
loathed  to  drink  of  the  river.'  No,  it  is 
not  intensity  that  is  our  besetting  sin ;  it 
is  lack  of  discrimination  ;  the  ancients  were 
quite  as  intense  as  we.  But  nowadays,  if  we 
try  .to  express  passion,  we  are,  in  general, 
too  prone  to  deal  in  broad  generalities  ;  we 
express  love  as  we  instinctively  feel  it,  with 
little  regard  for  whether  we  impersonate  a 
Juliet  or  a  Messalina ;  if  cursing  is  to  be 
done,  we  do  it  with  heartiest  good  will,  but 
we  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the 
invective  of  a  King  Lear  or  a  Duke  of  Glos- 
ter  (in  Henry  the  VI.,  not  in  Richard  the 
HI.)  and  the  billingsgate  of  a  Thersites. 
We  make  a  Chopin  A-flat  polonaise  pass  as 
legal  tender  for  the  warlike  fury  of  a  Cos- 
sack horde  with  as  little  compunction  as  we 
change  the  high-bred  elegance  of  Verdi's 
••  Bella  figlia  d'amore  "  into  the  screaming  of 
a  drunken  candidate  for  six  months  in  the 
house  of  correction,  or  the  chivalric  fire  of 
the  andante  of  the  C-minor  symphony  into 
the  flaccid  sentimentalitj'  of  a  fashionable 
boudoir  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV.  We  make 
Mendelssohn  sigh  like  Schumann  ;  we  make 
the  graceful  and  winning  Mozart  chant  like 
Palestrina;  we  make  Schumann  sound  like 
Brahms ;  we  turn  Weber,  iSIeyerbeer,  and 
Beethoven  into  —  well,  the  metamorphoses 
that  we  have  not  made  Beethoven  undergo 
would  be  difficult  to  name.  By  "too"  I 
mean  a  large  class  of  performers  who  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  audiences  to-day. 

Many  otherwise  admirable  artists,  and  of 
the  very  higliest  reputation  too,  seem  to  try 
their  uttermost  to  adapt  whatever  composi- 
tion falls  into  their  hands  to  their  own  —  oft- 
en transcendently  brilliant — •  powers,  instead 
of  trying  to  adapt  their  powers  to  it ;  they 
have  a  sort  of  Procrustes'  bed,  which  every- 
thing they  sing  or  play  must  be  made  to  fit 
willy-nilly.    This  is  what  I  have  called  trau- 
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scendental  virtuosity  ;  not  the  mere  showing 
off  of  technique,  but  the  improper  rlispla}'  of 
personal  qualitiei —  "  glorious  individuality  " 
some  people  call  it  —  at  the  expense  of  the 
intrinsic  characteristics  of  the  music.  This  is 
immoral.     More  than  immoral,  it  is  stupid. 

An  artist  worthy  of  the  name  desires  (one 
would  imagine)  to  appeal  to  the  most  ear- 
nest and  culture-seeking  (that  is,  truth-seek- 
ing) audience.  Doesthis  artist,  be  he  pian- 
ist, violinist,  singer,^  or  orchestral  coudnctor, 
fondly  think,  when  he  announces  on  a 
programme  that  he  will  play,  sing,  or  con- 
duct a  really  exalted  composition,  that  he,  or 
the  composition,  is  the  more  important  object 
in  the  eyes  of  the  listener  whom  he  should 
most  try  to  interest  ?  Unquestionably,  the 
composition  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  every  listener  has  an  inalienable  right  to 
hear  that  composition  in  all  the  integrity  that 
the  performer's  high  talents, — genius,  if  you 
will,  —  and  his  thorough  and  conscientious 
study  can  compass.  The  sincere  music-lover 
does  not  honor  Mr.  X.  for  the  amount  of  his 
own  '-glorious  individuality  "  that  hecan  joz(< 
into  a  Beethoven  sonata,  but  for  the  amount 
of  Beethoven's  individuality  and  spirit  that 
he  can  get  out  of  it.  The  performer  whose 
local  or  world-wide  reputation  lends  author- 
ity to  all  he  does,  and  who  puts  his  own  gen- 
ius before  that  of  the  composer  whose  works 
he  presents  to  the  public,  is  little  better  than 
a  cheat.  Aye,  and  a  clumsy  cheat  too  ;  for 
"however  much  the  "glorious-individuality "- 
people  may  compel  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  one  can  find,  in  looking  over  the  list 
of  great  artisis,  that  those  who  have  most 
surely  won  the  respect  (which  is  better  than 
admiration)  of  the  majority  of  true  musicians 
are  those  who  have  been  most  anxious  to  do 
reverent  justice  to  the  works  of  great  com- 
posers, and  not  to  parade  the  glorious,  or  in- 
glorious, individuality  of  their  own  precious 
selves.  A  great  artist  should  not  mei-ely 
dazzle,  and  lay  hold  of  the  emotions  of  his 
liearers  ;  he  should  try,  as  far  as  in  him  lies, 
to  be  a  model  also. 

"William    F.   Apthorp. 


GEORGE  SAXD  AND  FRfiDfiRIC 
CHOPIN. 

A    STUDY. 
BY   FANNY    RAYMOND    KITTER. 

In  Karasowski's  recently  published  life  of 
Chopin,^  the  following  pa-fsage  occurs:  "The 
spirit  of  Chopin  breathes  from  the  best  of 
George  Sand's  romances  ;  like  many  authors 
of  vivacious  fancy,  she  often  lost  patience 
while  at  work,  because  her  mind  was  already 
busy  with  a  new  plan  before  she  had  com- 
pleted an  older  one.  To  confine  herself 
more  closely  to  lier  de.sk,  and  to  be  able  to 
work  with  greater  care,  she  begged  Chopin 
to  improvise  at  the  piano,  while  she  wrote, 
and  thu.s,  inspired  by  liis  playing,  she  pro- 
duce<l  her  best  romances."  When  I  read  this 
passage,  I  could  not  avoid  pausing  to  wonder 
whether  it  was  not  one  of  M.  Karasowski's 
romances  ? 

The  friendship  and  the  inteircourse  of  art- 

\  Frietlrich  Choph,  itin  I.^tn,  teinf,  Werke  und 
Britft.  Von  .MoiiiTZ  Karajowski.  Dresden :  F.  Ric«. 
1877. 


ists  and  literati  have  always  been  a  subject 
of  intere.^t  to  the  student,  and  of  inquiry 
to  the  psychologist.  In  what  manner,  and 
how  far,  did  one  mind  influence  the  other  ? 
Was  that  influence  Voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
yielded  to,  and  what  effect  did  it  produce  on 
the  works  of  the  artists  who  experienced  it  ? 
Such  questions  are  asked  in  such  illustrious 
examples  of  love,  friendship,  or  artistic  col- 
laboration as  existed,  or  exist,  between  Liszt 
and  Wagner,  the  Rossetti  family,  Erckmann 
and  Chatrian,  Robert  and  Elizabeth  l?rowii- 
ing,  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann,  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  Byron  and  Shelley,  Abelard 
and  H^loise,  and  others.  Was  the  well- 
known  friendship  between  George  Sand  and 
Fr^ddric  Chopin  one  of  a  similar  character  ? 
What  was  her  influence  on  his  music  ;  and 
did  she  really  "  write  her  best  romances  under 
the  influence  of  his  playing  "  ?  To  form  an 
opinion,  we  must  first  recall  the  outlines  of 
an  episode  in  the  lives  of  these  artists,  —  one 
of  an  unwonted  nature,  though  in  its  social 
aspects  not  wholly  foreign  to  French  manners 
and  habits  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

Chopin,  when  thirty  years  old,  met  Ma- 
dame Dudevant,  five  years  his  senior,  for  the 
first  time  at  a  soiree  given  by  a  Countess 
C ,  at  Paris.  The  lady,  already  sur- 
rounded by  the  halo  of  recently  and  suddenly 
acquired  celebrity  attached  to  her  nam  de 
plume  of  George  Sand,  had  previously  ad- 
mired more  than  one  of  the  then  published 
compositions  of  Chopin,  and  wislied  to. make 
his  acquaintance  ;  Liszt,  the  fiiend  of  both, 
informs  us  ^  that  Chopin  was  a  little  afraid 
of  the  famous  novelist,  and  rather  deferred 
an  introduction..  It  occui-red,  however,  amid 
music,  flowers,  elegant  society,  and  all  the  sur- 
roundings of  a  Parisian  evening  party.  Cho- 
phi,  in  writing  to  his  parents  of  this  meeting, 
said,  "  her  face  does  not  inspire  me  with 
sympathy  ;  there  is  something  in  it  that  re- 
pels me."  He  should,  judging  from  after 
events,  have  rather  said,  '•  that  fascinates 
me ; "  for  he  was  certainly  powerfully  im- 
pressed by  •■  tlie  dark  steady  gaze  that  seemed 
to  read  his  soul,"  and  still  more,  adds  Kara- 
sowski,  by  the  exceptional  influence  which 
this  extraordinary  woman  involuntarily  ex- 
erted on  those  capable  of  understanding  all 
that  she  really  was;  while ''in  listening  to 
her  poetic  expressions,  uttered  in  a  deep, 
euphonious,  gentle  voice,  overflowing  with 
spirit  and  feeling,  he  felt  that  he  was  under- 
stood as  he  had  never  yet  been  understood." 
It  was  not  long  after  his  first  presentation  to 
the  lady  that  Chopin  became  one  of  Madame 
Dudevant's  almost  daily  visitors,  wiiile  she 
was  often  to  be  found  at  his  musical  reunions, 
the  most  admired  and  feted  among  many  fa- 
mous representatives  of  art  and  literature, 
besides  some  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  nobility  then  in-  Paris. 
Before  this  period,  Chopin's  health  had  be- 
gun to  show  .symptoms  of  decline  ;  the  po- 
litical troubles  of  his  father-land,  liis  at  first 
unsuccessful  struggles  to  obtain  a  j)osition  in 
Paris,  disappointment  in  his  projects  of  mar- 
riage, the  lale  hours  of  fashionable  society, 
excessive    artistic   labor,  had   irjjniiously    af- 

2  Life  of  Chojiin.  tty  Y.  Lis/.T.  Tj'anslated  by  51. 
W.  Cook.  Philadelphia:  I''.  I^ypoMt.  \m-i.  l/niduii: 
W.  Hecvcs. 


fected  his  sensitive  temperament ;  but,  under 
the  influence  of  this  new,  engrossing  friend- 
ship, his  health  seemed  to  revive,  his  gayety 
returned,  and  he  became  more  exclusive  and 
reserved  than  ever  in  his  .social  habits,  de- 
voting himself  with  greater  assiduity  to  com- 
position. 

More  than  a  year  after  their  first  acquaint- 
ance, Madame  Dudevant  determined  to  take 
her  children  to  spend  the  winter  in  Majorca, 
in  hopes  of  improving  the  health  of  her  sou 
Maurice.  I  will  translate  an  extract  from 
her  own  account  of  what  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  that  determination  :  ^  — 

"  There  is  another  soul,  not  less  fine  and 
pure  in  its  essence  [than  that  of  M.  Everard, 
of  whom  she  had  been  speaking],  not  less 
sick  and  troubled  in  this  world,  in  whose 
face  I  jraze  peacefully  in  my  imaginary  con- 
templation of  the  dead,  and  whom  I  shall, 
I  trust,  find  again  in  that  better  world  which 
I  await,  where  we  shall  learn  to  know  each 
other  better,  in  a  light  more  living,  more  di- 
vine, than  that  of  earth.  I  speak  of  Fr6- 
ddric  Chopin,  my  guest  at  Nohant  during  the 
eight  years  of  my  retirement  there  under  the 
monarchy.  In  1838,  when  the  care  of  my 
children  had  been  definitively  confided  to  me, 
I  resolved  to  seek  a  warmer  winter  climate 
than  our  own,  for  my  son  Maurice.  I  thus 
hoped  to  save  him  from  a  return  of  the  cruel 
rheumatism  of  the  preceding  year.  I  also 
wished  to  find  a  quiet  spot,  where  I  could 
continue  to  educate  him  and  his  sister,  and 
write  —  not  in  excess — myself.  We  gain 
so  much  time  when  we  do  not  receive  com- 
pany ;  we  are  not  obliged  to  sit  up  po  late  ! 
Chopin,  for  whose  genius  and  character  I  en- 
tertained an  affectionate  admiration,  and 
whom  I  then  saw  almost  daily,  was  aware  of 
my  plans  and  preparations,  and  insisted  that 
if  he  were  in  Maurice's  place,  he  would  get 
well  at  once.  I  mistakenly  believed  it  would 
pi'ove  as  he  said,  and  took  him,  —  not  in  the 
place  of  my  son  !  —  but  beside  him.  He 
was  thought  to  be  seriously  consumptive,  and 
his  fiiends  had  long  besought  him  to  try  the 
climate  of  the  south.  Dr.  Gumbert,  after 
examining  Chopin,  told  me  he  was  not  yet 
dangerously  affected,  adding,  '  Your  care, 
with  open  air,  exercise,  and  rest  will  save 
him.'  Other  friends,  knowing  that  Chopin 
would  never  leave  Paris  except  with  an  at- 
tached friend,  beloved  by  him,  added  their 
entreaties  that  I  would  allow  him  to  accom- 
pany our  party,  and  begged  me  not  to  oppose 
the  wish  he  manifested-  so  opportunely  and 
unexpectedly.  I  afterwards  became  con- 
vinced that  I  had  done  wrong  in  yielding  to 
theii-  liope-,  and  my  own  interest  and  anxiety. 
It  was  enough  care  for  me  to  travel  into  a 
foreign  country  with  two  children,  one  al- 
ready ill,  the  other  exuberant  \vith  health 
and  turbulence,  without  also  taking  a  physi- 
cian's responsibility  upon  me,  and  ti'ouble  of 
the  heart  besides." 

Many  incidents  of  their  life  in  Majorca 
have  been  related  by  her  in  the  book  she 
published  respecting  her  stay  in  the  island,* 
as  well  as  in  her  autobiography.  .They 
were  obliged  to   take  up  their  residence  in 

3  IHsluire  ile  ma  Vie.  Par  Geoisoe  Sand.  Paris  : 
Micliel  Livy,  Frures.     185(i. 
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the  ruined  Chartreuse  of  Valdemosa,  a  most 
rom;uitic,  but  possibly,  for  an  invalid,  a  not 
very  comfortable  habitation.  It  was  Madame 
Sand's  custom  to  give  her  children  their  les- 
sons in  the  morning,  and  to  write  in  the 
afternoon ;  their  evenings  were  passed  to- 
gether, and  the  only  time  left  to  her  for  the 
out-door  exerci-se  she  seems  ahva3's  to  have 
needed,  in  order  to  continne  lier  labors  in 
health  and  with  success,  was  an  hour  or  two 
with  her  children  in  the  evening,  when 
Chopin  had  retired.  But  in  the  rain)'  win- 
ter season  his  health  again  declined  ;  the 
provisions  and  service  necessary  for  an  in- 
valid, were  difficult  to  obtain  in  that  wild 
country,  and  Mad.irae  Sand,  who  sa3's  she 
would  often  have  given  all  she  possessed  to 
procure  beef  soup  or  claret  for  Chopin,  more 
than  once  risked  her  own  life  and  that  of  her 
son,  in  her  endeavors  to  bring  home  what 
was  needful  for  him  from  the  distant  town 
of  Palma.  The  physicians  at  Palma  insisted 
that  a  course  of  bleeding  was  necessary  to 
the  patient ;  Madame  Sand  says  that  Provi- 
dence alone  gave  her  strength  of  persuasion 
enough  to  prevent  such  treatment,  which  she 
felt  would  have  been  certain  to  put  an  end 
to  Chopin's  illness  only  by  putting  an  end  to 
his  life.  Her  own  health  began  to  suffer 
under  her  countless  cares  ;  and  when  the  ig- 
norant people  who  surrounded  them  discov- 
ered that  Chopin  had  a  cough,  they,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  an  epidemic,  avoided  the  whole 
family  as  though  its  members  were  plague- 
slricken. 

The  lovely  spring  weather  of  Majorca 
returned,  Chopin's  health  seemed  again  re- 
stored ;  the  family  wished  to  spend  the.  sum- 
mer on  the  island,  but  he  impatiently  insisted 
on  returning  to  France  at  once.  Madame 
Sand  says:  "  Playful,  amiable,  charming  in 
society,  Chopin,  in  the  domestic  retirement 
of  intimate  friendship,  drove  one  to  despair. 
No  disposition  more  noble,  delicate,  disinter- 
ested than  his,  no  character  more  loj'al  and 
true,  no  mind  more  brilliant  in  gayety,  no 
intelligence  more  serious  and  complete  in  its 
own  domain  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  alas  ! 
no  temper  more  unequal,  no  imagination 
more  suspicious,  no  susceptibility  so  easily 
irritated,  no  attachment  so  exacting.  Yet 
this  was  not  his  fault,  but  his  misfortune. 
His  spirit  was  flayed  alive  ;  the  fold  of  "a 
rose-leaf,  the  shadow  of  a  fly,  caused  it  to 
bleed.  Everything  under  the  sky  of  Spain 
now  seemed  repulsive  and  revolting  to  him, 
—  except  myself  and  my  children,  —  and  he 
was  dying  to  be  gone,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  inconveniences  of  our  residence, 
as  from  mere  impatience."  The  party  ac- 
cordingly returned  to  France  through  Bar- 
celona, Marseilles,  and  Genoa,  and  Madame 
Sand  allowed  Chopin  to  accompany  them  to 
her  chateau  at  Nohant,  where  the  physicians 
pronounced  him  entirely  recovered,  save  for 
a  slight  affection  of  the  larynx.'.  Life  at  No- 
hant,  and  the  air  and  surrounding  scenery, 
were  especially  pleasing  and  congenial  to 
Chopin,  and  quieting  to  his  nature;  but 
Madame  Sand,  after  debating  with  hei-self 
whether  she  should  allow  him  to  remain 
there  as  a  member  of  her  household,  finally 
determined  to  go  to  Paris,  to  continue  her 
children's    education    under    more    favorable 


auspices,  and  with  the  especial-  intention  of 
placing  Maurice  as  a  student  of  painting 
under  Delacroix.  The  residence  she  en- 
gaged in  Paris  consisted  of  two  pavilion-like 
houses  in  an  extensive  garden,  which  last 
was  the  great  attraction  to  her,  as  it  offered 
to  her  chillren  the  opportunity  of  exercise 
combined  with  retirement  and  safety.  Chopin 
had  rente  I  an  apartment  in  the  Rue  Tron- 
chet.  It  unfortunately  proved  damp,  his 
health  began  to  decline,  and  a  distressing 
cough  returned.  Affection,  pity,  yielding 
good-nature,  that  love  of  nursing  every  one 
she  cared  about  into  health  and  happiness, 
which  always  characterized  her,  and  the  al- 
ternative of  either  giving  up  her  friend  alto- 
gether, or  of  consuming  much  time  in  useless 
visits  to  and  fro,  induced  Madame  Sand  to 
let  half  of  one  of  her  pavilions  to  Chopin, 
with  whom  she  installed  her  son  Maurice. 
She,  with  her  daughter,  and  other  relatives 
and  their  children,  inhabited  the  other  house 
in  the  garden.  Here,  for  seven  or  eight 
winters,  resided  Madame  Sand,  and  her 
"  habitual  invalid,"  as  Chopin  was  called. 
The  days  of  the  two  great  artists  were  filled 
with  continual  and  assiduous  occupation  :  in 
his  rooms  Chopin  received  his  pupils,  ladies 
of  the  highest  Parisian  aristocracy,  some  of 
the  greatest  beauties  of  the  capital,  women 
of  talent,  we  may  be  sure,  besides,  —  for 
without  talent  there  was  little  hope  of  being 
accepted  hj  Chopin  as  a  pupil, — or,  in  the 
intervals  of  teaching,  he  played  and  com- 
posed ;  Madame  Sand,  when  at  home,  writ- 
ing in  her  pavilion,  surrounded  by  the  chil- 
dren, whose  presence,  she  says,  she  often 
found  her  best  inspiration,  and  for  whose  es- 
pecial delight  she  wrote  many  tales  and 
dramas.  The  tradition  of  the  performance 
of  these  dramas  by  the  children  at  the  Cha- 
teau of  Noliant  (which  contained  a  private 
theatre)  in  summer,  has  been  preserved. 
What  representations  !  —  with  that  small 
family  circle,  and  sometimes  Chopin's  sister 
Louise,  and  Madame  Sand  alone  as  audience; 
Eugene  Delacroix  for  stage  manager  and 
scene-painter,  Liszt  and  Chopin  the  or- 
chestra !  Happy  children,  with  four  of  the 
most  gifted,  and  peculiarly  originally  gifted, 
minds  in  Europe  pressed  into  service  for  the 
furtherance  of  your  holiday  games  and  pleas- 
ures ! 

When  in  Paris,  the  salons  of  Madame 
Sand  or  of  Chopin  were  opened  several 
evenings  in  the  week  to  receive  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  and  women  of  the  day, 
such  as  Cavaignac,  Louis  Blanc,  Henri  Mar- 
tin, Arago,  Liszt,  Delacroix,  Heine,  Mick- 
iewicz,  Madame  Garcia,  Madame  Marliani, 
the  Princess  Czartoryska,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
Chopin's  friends  among  his  pupils  and  the 
circle  of  Polish  nobility  then  in  Paris. 
Nevertheless,  Madame  Sand  complains  that 
she  passed  through  many  ta'ials  during  this 
period,  not  the  least  of  which,  she  says,  were 
the  sight  of  Chopin's  sufferings,  and  her  own 
struggles  against  his  exacting  disposition  and 
morbid  irritability,  which  must  have  pained 
and  oppressed  those  who  saw  so  much  of  him 
ia  domestic  life,  in  spite  of  his  tender  and 
devoted  attachment,  his  genius  and  his  graces. 
Persons  who  were  familiar  with  ihe  literary 
or  fashionable    Parisian  circles  of    that  day 


relate  that  a  general  feeling  of  surprise  ex- 
isted that  Madame  Sand,  whose  good  graces 
were  almost  fought  for  by  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  Paris,  as  a  sort  of  di- 
|)loma  of  literary  or  artistic  ability,  should 
have  allowed  so  much  of  her  time  to  run  to 
waste  in  ministering  to  the  caprices  and  suf- 
ferings of  an  irritable  invalid  who  was  not  re- 
lated to  her  ;  and  that  it  was  thought  Cliopin 
displayed  little  ilelicacy  in  remaining  so  loni' 
an  inmate  of  her  household.  The  malicious 
gossips  of  the  day  also  whispered  that  Chopin 
was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  prestige  and 
increased  artistic  distinction  he  was  likely  to 
acquire  by  means  of  the  intimate  friendship, 
openly  displayed,  and  the  literary  influence 
of  so  famous  a  woman  as  George  Sand. 
The  first  opinion  had  possibly  some  founda- 
tion, the  second  could  not  have  had  any  ;  it  is 
too  incompatible  with  a  character  so  gener- 
ous, fastidious,  noble,  and  disinterested  as  was 
that  of  Chopin.  It  sounds  as  inapplicable  to 
him,  as  another,  about  some  lady  of  rank, 
who  complained  that  when  she  went  to  take 
her  lessons  from  Chopin,  "  his  nails  were  not 
clean."  The  elegant  Chopin,  with  nails  un- 
triramed !  Ink-stained  they  may  sometimes 
have  appeared,  from  accident ;  but  that  is  a 
different  affair.  However,  in  taking  these 
anil  similar  or  more  serious  slanders  for  what 
they  are  worth,  we  must  remember,  in  partial 
excuse  of  the  sfanderers,  that  Chopin  was 
not  then  estimated  at  his  true  intellectual 
value  as  a  composer,  however  he  may  have; 
been  admired  as  a  pianist.  Among  those 
who  understood  Chopin's  great,  original  gen- 
ius, save  Madame  Sand  herself,  Madame 
Garcia,  Liszt,  Schumann,  Delacroix,  and  a 
few  other  representatives  of  the  highest  art- 
aristocracy  of  the  day,  the  circle  of  Cho- 
pin's admirers  extended  little  beyond  that  of 
his  pupils  and  the  fashionable  habitues  of  a 
few  dozen  Parisian  drawing-rooms,  among 
whom  his  grace,  elegance  of  manner,  and 
social  accomplishments,  made  him  an  idol. 
Indeed,  his  admirers  would  all  seem  to  have 
been  rather  adorers  ;  nevertheless,  his  rank 
as  a  genius  of  the  'first  magnitude  was  dis- 
puted ;  he  was  a  rising,  not  a  risen  star, 
whose  ascent  to  recognition  was  a  slow  and 
difficult  one. 

[To  he  continued,) 


FIVE    SONATAS   AT   A    SITTING. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  reap  the  harvest 
which  is  the  natural  outcome  of  tlie  seed  sown  by 
the  disciples  of  the  "  higher  development  school  " 
in  piano-forte  playing.  Dr.  Von  Biilow  has  recent- 
ly played  at  one  recital  five  of  Beethoven's  piano- 
forte sonatas  —  in  fact,  the  entire  programme 
was  thus  made  up.  These  five  were  the  last 
five  of  the  thirty-two,  namely  :  A  major,  Op.  101 ; 
B-flat  major.  Op.  106  ;  E  major.  Op.  109  ;  A- 
flat  major,  Op.  110  ;  and  C  minor.  Op.  111. 
This  is  a  great  feat ;  and  the  Doctor  is  probably 
as  proud  of  it  as  his  admirers  are  proud  of  him 
for  having  accomplished  it.  To  ]ilay  these  five 
sonatas  at  all  is  no  easy  task  ;  to  play  them  from 
music,  at  one  sitting,  would  be  still  more  surpris- 
ing ;  but  to  play  them  all  at  one  sitting  Irom 
memory  is  a  truly  astonishing  performance. 
Robert  Schumann  said  that  a  performer  who 
jjlayed  in  pub  ic  without  music,  whether  from 
charlatanism  or  any  oilier  motive,  showed  that 
he  posse.'se<l  at  all  events  the  quality  of  thorough 
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musicianship  ;  and  tliis  quality  we  should  be  the 
last  to  deny  to  Dr.  Von  Biilow,  who  has  so  often 
proved  his  ris;ht  to  be  regarded  as  an  artist 
of  the  iirst  rank.  But  we  do  protest — and 
we  feel  that  we  cannot  protest  too  much  — 
against  these  extraordinary-  displays'  of  virtuos- 
ity. They  are  not  good  (or  art ;  they  are  not 
an  advantage  to  the  artist  ;  they  are  not  good  for 
the  public  ;  they  are  unfair  to  the  composer  ; 
and,  on  these  grounds,  we  are  bound  to  oppose 
them. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  for  one  moment  that 
the  matter  will  stop  where  it  is ;  otliers  will  at- 
tempt it ;  and  where  an  artist  of  the  first  rank 
has  succeeded,  a  second  or  third-rate  artist  will 
ftiil,  though,  with  a  peitinacity  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter cause,  iailure  will  only  incite  to  further  and 
probably  more  disastrous  attempts.  If  this  sort 
of  thing  goes  on.  it  is  easy  to  foretell  the  con- 
sequences. We  shall  have  artist?,  who  can  never 
do  justice  even  to  one  of  Beethoven's  sonatas, 
announcing  that  they  will  play  six  or  seven  ; 
and  the  competition  will  become  so  keen  that 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  will  be  quite  hid- 
den by  the  enormous  quantity  of  pages  played. 
Just  as  Cleopatra  tiied  to  draw  out  Anthony  by 
asking  him,  "  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how 
much  ?  "  so,  by  and  by,  the  jjublic  will  begin  to 
say  to  artists,  "  If  you  are  really  an  artist, 
show  us  how  mucli  !  "  and  players  will  strive  to 
show  how  much  music  they  can  cram  into  tlieir 
memories.  The  result  will  be  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  all  true  art.  We  >hall  have  conductors 
announcing  as  an  attraction  that  they  will  con- 
duct without  the  score  ;  that  Mr.  So-and-So's 
band  will  play  the  nine  sj  mphonies  of  Bcetho- 
— ^en  in  a  day  without  copies  ;  that  such-and-such 
a  choir  will  sing  the  Elijah  without  Ijooks ; 
and  that  no  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  a 
■  band,  or  choir,  who  cannot  play,  or  sing,  his 
part  in  the  Pasxion  music  from  memoi-y.  It 
will  be  a  struggle  —  not  to  do  best,  but  most ; 
and  he  who  can  endure  most  fatigue,  and  play 
longest  from  memory,  will  win  most  applause 
and  most  guineas.  We  shudder  to  think  what 
would  become  of  nmsic  as  an  art,  if  this  kind  of 
thing  should  become  a  precedent. 

AVe  must  remember,  too,  that  artists  them- 
selves would  sufi'er  in  a  oonllict  of  tliis  sort,  where 
'•  natural  selection  "  would  come  into  operation 
with  terrible  effect.  The  weakest  would  go  to 
the  wall,  and  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest ''  would 
be  secured  ;  but  the '■  fittest,"  in  a  scramble  of 
this  kind,  would  be  the  men  who  possessed  the 
best  memory  and  the  strongest  physique.  It  is 
a  tremendous  strain  u|)on  the  system  to  play  a 
great  work  irom  memory,  and  none  but  those 
who  have  experienced  it  can  tell  how  great  are 
the  lassitude  and  depression  which,  especially  in 
persons  of  only  moderate  strength,  suci;eed  tliese 
efforts.  Artistic  feeling,  taste,  judgment,  con- 
scientious adherence  to  the  text  of  the  composer, 
—  and,  in  fact,  all  those  qualities  which  combine 
to  make  the  true  arli.~t.  —  would  be  at  a  discount, 
if  such  displays  as  that  of  Dr.  Von  Biilow  should 
become  general  ;  and  artists  proper  would  have 
bat  little  chance  of  being  either  heard  or  paid  in 
the  headlong  rush  for  big  memories  and  strong 
Ixxlies. 

We  have  often  insi.-^teil  that  tlie  arti^t  i.s  of 
no  consequence  as  compared  willi  the  interests 
of  art  and  the  faithful  rendering  of  the  works 
of  the  coiiipo.-er  ;  but  this  system  of  big  recitals, 
by  fostering  vanity  and  discouraging  accuracy 
an<l  taste,  would  make  the  artist  everything,  and 
the  art  and  ihe  <-on)poser  nothing. 

llje  public  should  also  be  consulted  in  this 
matter.  Concert-Divers  liave,  of  course,  a  right 
to  cx|x-et  that  their  enlerpri.«es  will  pay  ;  but, 
frjiii  an  art  point  of  view,  the  true  object  of  giv- 
ing conciTis  in  to  give   the  public  an  opportunity 


of  hearing  either  a  great  art-work  or  a  great  art- 
ist —  or  both.  If  the  public  are  to  hear  works 
of  art,  and  to  profit  by  hearing  them,  such  works 
must  be  ."-o  jilnced  before  them  as  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  and  contem[)lating  their  beau- 
ties. This,  however,  is  utterly  impossible  under 
such  conditions  as  those  against  which  we  are 
protesting.  It  is  like  studying  paintings  by 
means  of  a  moving  panorama,  where  the  pict- 
ures succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  no  idea 
of  any  one  of  them  can  be  retained  in  the  mind  ; 
or  sculpture  through  the  medium  of  beautiful 
statues  and  groups  which  come  and  go  with  the 
rapidity  of  actual  life.  The  thing  is  manifestly 
impossible.  Great  works  like  Beethoven's  Op. 
106  caimot  be  studied  if  other  great  works  of  a 
similar  kind  precede  and  follow  them  so  closely. 
The  public  needs  to  be  instructed  by  hearing 
great  works ;  but  these  exhibitions,  from  their 
very  nature  and  object,  umst  end  in  bewilder- 
ment without  profit.  We  once  studied  the  A- 
flat  Sonata,  Op.  HO,  and  then  went  to  hear 
Charles  Halle  play  it  at  the  Popular  Concerts, 
and  the  effect  on  eye  and  ear  together  was  to 
fix  the  beauties  of  the  work  in  our  memory  ;  but 
with  two  other  great  works  before  and  two  after, 
without  intermission,  the  effect  would  have  been 
lost.  Such  great  ideas  can  only  be  assimilated 
by  slow  degrees ;  and  to  overfeed  the  public  will 
be  to  ruin  its  musical  digestion. 

We  think  the  composer  —  if  it  were  po.ssible 
to  consult  him,  or  if  artists  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  do  so — would  protest  with  more  vigor 
and  effect  than  we  can  do,  because,  though  we 
feel  strongly  on  the  point,  he  would  feel  much 
more  strongly.  But  it  is  one  of  the  failings  of 
the  school  of  which  Dr.  Von  Biilow  is  so  distin- 
guished a  leader,  that  its  tenets,  to  quote  a  con- 
temporary, "permit  fantastic  readings,  occasional 
departures  from  the  letter  of  the  partition,  and 
false  notes,  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  '  high- 
er development '  of  piano-lbrte  playing."  This 
means,  in  ])lain  English,  that  a  player  can  alter 
his  text  to  suit  his  purpose.  It  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  we  are  bound  to  oppose  such  at- 
tempts as  that  made  by  the  great  pianist.  One 
sonata  is  enough  for  one  concert ;  and  he  who  at- 
tempts three  or  four  not  only  does  injustice  to 
himself  and  his  art,  as  well  as  to  the  public  he  is 
supposed  to  instruct,  but  also  sets  in  a  false  light 
the  compo-er  whose  works  he  is  supposed  to 
plaj'.  —  Land.  Musical  Standard,  J\'o«.  '30. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 

Apple  Blossoms  :  Verses  of  Two  Children, 
Elaink  GooDAi.K  and  Dora  Rkad  Good- 
ale.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
People  like  to  believe  in  the  miraculous  ;  and 
to  the  general  apprehension  genius  is  a  miracle. 
Certainly  the  dictum  of  Charles  Dickens  that 
"  genius  is  only  patience  and  attention  "  is  a  nar- 
row and  inadequate  statement.  If  the  great 
caricaturist  had  said  that  genius  tuorks  by  pa- 
tience and  attention,  he  would  have  been  nearer 
right.  The  original  impulse  is  still  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  After  allowing  what  we  must  to 
heredity,  —  and  in  a  certain  way  heredity  must 
claim  everytbing,  —  we  still  find  genius  to  be  an 
unexpected  comliination  of  ancestral  traits,  near 
or  remote,  —  a  development  so  new  and  strange 
that  the  astonislicd  moiher  must,  like  Virgil's 
grafted  tree,  wonder  at.  tlie  strange  leaves  and 
blo-soms.  and  the  fruit  not  her  own  : 

"  Miratiirque  iiova.i  frondes  et  non  sua  ponia." 
These  children,  born  in  186.3  and  1866  respect- 
ively, have  produced  a  volume  of  near  250  pages 
of  genuine  jioetry.  It  is  not  all  (jipially  good,  but 
llie  yioelic  fi'elini;  jiervailes  every  page.  The 
poetry   seems   .'•ponLancou>  ;    there   is   no    invoca- 


tion of  the  unwilling  Muse,  no  preparation  for 
song.  The  scenery  and  wild  flowers  of  Brrks-hire 
County,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  joys 
of  home,  the  mere  delight  of  living, — these  are 
the  simple  materials  out  of  which  the  child  artists 
have  made  some  of  the  most  exquisite  pictures  of 
our  time.  The  literary  art  appears  not  to  have 
been  thought  of,  but  yet  the  choice  of  words  has 
often  Vieen  guided  by  a  divine  instinct.  You  do 
not  led  lliat  there  is  any  conscious  attempt  at 
decking  the  thought  with  ornament ;  and  the 
phrase,  "  jeweled  perfection,"  which  we  have 
seen  applied  by  a  warm  admirer,  though  well 
meant,  is  singularly  inappropriate. 

At  the  time  when  most  girls  are  just  begin- 
ning to  abjure  dolls,  these  young  priestesses  of 
nature  are  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  beauti- 
ful, and  furnishing  pictures  of  country  life  worthy 
of  the  most  mature  and  experienced  poets.  Gen- 
erally this  power  comes  only  with  maturity,  and, 
when  it  comes,  the  freshness  of  early  feeling  has 
too  often  been  exhaled.  If,  in  addition  to  this 
natural  exuberance,  there  were  attempts  at  div- 
ing into  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  of  tracing  anal- 
ogies between  the  soul  of  nature  and  the  soul 
of  man,  we  should  suspect  the  soundness  of  their 
growth,  and  should  anticipate  an  early  decay  of 
their  powers.  To  be  sure,  what  they  have  done  is 
not  the  less  miraculous,  but  the  tone  of  it  agrees 
with  the  spring-time  of  life,  and  its  charming 
youthfulness  leaves  room  for  the  hope  of  a  deeper 
and  more  spiritual  development  in  after  years. 

Such  poetry  is  at  once  antidote  and  relief  to 
the  sentimental  sorrow  and  melodious  woe  of 
which  much  (feminine)  poetry  seems  to  be  made. 
There  is  not  a  false  intonation  in  all  the  volume. 
There  are  crudities  which  experience  will  here- 
after detect  and  work  out ;  but  the  most  obvious 
lapses  are  less  offensive  than  the  pretense  of  feel- 
ing to  which  the  poet  is  a  stranger. 

But  the  verses  are  finer  than  anything  we  can 
write  about  them. 

[POEMS   BY  ELAINE   GOODALE.] 

0  WILD  nzalea,  rosy  red. 

In  every  woody  hollow 
Put  out,  put  out  your  pretty  liead 

That  I  may  see  and  follow ! 

That  I  may  see  and  follow,  dear, 

That  I  may  see  and  follow ! 

ASHES   OF    HOSES. 

Soft  on  the  sunset  sky 

Ijright  daylitjht  closes, 
Leaving,  when  light  doth  die, 
Pale  hues  that  mingling  lie,  — 

Ashes  of  roses. 

When  Love's  warm  sun  i.s  set, 

Love's  brightness  closes; 
Eyes  with  hot  tears  are  wet. 
In  hearts  there  linger  yet 

Ashes  of  roses. 

thansfiguued. 

SiLKXTLY  away,  away. 
Glides  the  day, 

Underiieatli  her  misty  robes. 
All  of  gray. 

Close  her  dark  mists  settle  down. 
O'er  the  crown 

Of  the  mountains  tipped  with  clear 
Golden  brown. 

Ah,  what  ray  so  glad  and  bright 
Cheers  my  sight 'r' 

Parting,  Ijrenking  see  the  clouds 
Fringed  with  light! 

Soft  and  clear  the  sunset  air ! 
I'resh  and  fair 

Dreamy  hues  that  blush  and  mingle 
Kew  and  rare ! 

Kobed  in  purple  glides  the  day 
Still  aw.ay, 

At  her  feet  red  roses  tremble 
III  the  gray. 
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[POEMS  BY   DORA  READ   GOODALE.] 

SUNSHINE    AKD    SHADOW. 

Sunshine  plaj-s  on  the  hill-side  steep, 
.  Or  kisses  the  daisied  meadow, 
Leaving  the  forest  and  waters  deep 
To  quiet  shadow. 

When  we  pass  thro'  lliis  life,  this  life  below. 

When  we  find  no  flowery  meadow, 
Sliall  we  wait  and  wait  for  the  sun's  bright  glow, 

Or  rest  in  shadow'? 

IN   THE    LOFT. 

In  the  hay-loft,  dark  and  sweet. 
With  the  breath  of  new  mown  hay; 
There  the  lights  and  sliadows  fall 
AVeird  upon  the  seamed,  scarred  wall, 
And  the  dusky  swallows  soar. 
High  above  the  broken  floor. 
Lightly  poise  on  tiny  feet. 
Quiver,  dip,  and  dart  away. 

maiden's  haik. 
(  Willi  a  fjift  of  pressed  ferns.'^ 
Whehe  the  tinkling  water-falls 

Spailde  over  rocky  ledges, 
Where  the  slate-gray  catbird  calls 
In  and  out  the  tangled  hedges, 
tireen  and  slender,  spreading  fair. 
You  may  see  the  maiden's  hair. 

'Tis  as  tho'  some  lady  left 

By  the  stream  her  floating  tresses 
Long  ago,  and  now,  bereft. 

Where  they  be  she  little  guesses,  — . 
But  they  still  are  tossing  there. 
And  we  call  tljem  maiden's  hair. 

Then  may  these  a  picture  bring 
Of  green  alders  overhanging. 
Of  a  wind-blown  brook  in  spring. 
And  a  thousand  ripples,  clanging 
In  a  silver  mingling,  where 
Nods  the  slender  maiden's  hair.  - 

Tho'  their  grace  more  formal  be 

Than  when  by  the  brook  they  fluttered, 
Touched  by  winds  that  lazily 
In  among  the  treetops  muttered. 

Still  the  same  quaint  charm  they  bear 
Of  the  earliest  maiden's  hair. 

A  Masque  of  Pokts.     No  Name  Series  :  Rob- 
erts Brothers.      Boston. 

In  a  real  masquerade  some  prudence  and  re- 
serve are  needful,  or  you  may  speak  evil  of  dig- 
nities in  their  own  ears.  In  this  mock  masquer- 
ade there  is  less  danger.  We  don't  think  the  Dii 
majores  are  here.  The  huge  mask  opposite  the 
title  page  is  held  by  a  child  ;  at  least  it  is  a  pair 
of  plump  and  well  rounded  baby  knees  we  see 
below,  —  not  the  strongly  ariiculated  joints  of 
Apollo  or  his  stately  sons. 

The  general  impression  made  by  such  a  book 
is  unpleasant.  Much  of  the  delight  of  poetry 
comes  from  the  sense  of  personality.  In  even 
the  scraps  of  the  masters  there  is  some  sugges- 
tion. In  this  volume  the  promise  is  alluring, 
the  result  disappointing.  There  are  a  number  of 
very  fine  poems  in  it ;  poems  that  would  be 
creditable  to  the  first  in  the  land.  There  are 
others  which  we  wonder  at  :  — 

"  The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there." 

Tlie  Horizon  is  a  delicate  piece  of  work,  much 
like  the  admired  verses  of  H.  H.  AvalUm  is 
written  in  a  noble  strain,  much  as  Dr.  Joyce 
would  have  done.  Appledore  is  an  exquisite 
picture  which  only  one  woman  (we  think)  could 
have  written.  Theocritus  is  simple  and  strong, 
a  fine  paraphrase  of  the  thought  of  the  antique 
world.  The  feries  of  Medallion  Heads  shows  the 
touch  of  a  practiced  hand,  —  perhaps  that  of  the 
sculptor  Story.  Running  the  Blockade  is  full  of 
spirit ;  but  we  remember  Brownell,  the  Connect- 
icut poet,  and  the  author  appears  to  remember 
him  also.  Aucassin  and  Nicolette  is  a  sprightly 
little  poem,  one  that  would  have  delighted 
Thackeray  at  the  time  he  wrote  "Hoi  pretiv 
page,  with  the  dimpled  cdiin."     There  are  many 


other  pleasing  things  in  this  book  ;  but  as,  per- 
haps, their  few  mannerisms  are  imitated,  it  might 
not  be  safe  to  assign  them  to  the  poets  whose 
works  they  resemble.  An  anonymous  poem  may 
o'ive  sincere  pleasure,  but  if  it  is  one  that  the 
world  wishes  to  cherish,  the  authorship  becomes 
a  matter  of  pubhc  interest,  quite  beyond  curios- 
ity. Then  through  the  poem  we  come  to  know 
the  poet,  and  afterwards  we  feel  we  have  a  right 
to  the  ideal  intimacy.  Thus  it  is,  as  Holmes  has 
finely  said,  "  the  soul  of  the  poet  is  naked  and 
not  ashamed."  This  is  the  legitimate  place  of 
the  great  poet,  —  a  friend  as  well  as  high  priest 
to  his  readers  ;  and  as  this  comes  from  what  is 
personal  and  characteristic  in  him  and  his  verse, 
we  cannot  feel  any  more  than  a  transient  inter- 
est in  a  play  of  masquers  like  this. 

The  novelette  in  verse,  Guy  Vernon,  appeared 
at  first  unreadable,  but  (waiving  the  objection  to 
the  Byronic  stanza)  it  proves  to  be  a  fine  story, 
containing  passages  of  indisputable  poetry.  We 
have  only  hinted  at  resemblances  above  ;  but  in 
this  instance  we  will  make  a  guess ;  and  it  is 
that  Ginj  Vernon  was  written  by  the  accom- 
plished author  of  The  Blameless  Prince. 
An    Amekican     Consul    Abroad.     Bofton  : 

Lee  &  Shei)aril. 

Many  readers  of  the  Journal  will  remember 
Luigi  Monti,  tlie  accoraplislied  professor  of  the 
Italian  language  and  literature.  This  book  shows 
how  he  did  ni}t  go  consul-ing  ;  but  how  many  a 
well  meaning  American  does  go,  and  how  he  fares 
at  it.  Its  pictures  are  sad,  or  rather  mortifying 
to  the  national  pride  ;  but  we  believe  them  faith- 
ful. The  state  department,  and  Congress  also, 
must  feel  complimented  in  view  of  the  liberal 
treatment  of  the  public  servants  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

If  any  adolescent  litterateur  thinks  of  becom- 
ing consul  as  a  part  of  his  training,  the  lesson  of 
this  book  will  be  wholesome.  r.  n.  ti. 


OUR   PAINTERS:    THE   NEW   DEPART- 
URE. 

This  rejuvenescent  musical  journal  will  not 
forget  to  look  after  the  interests  of  Painting, 
the  sister  art.  And  all  the  more  interest  will 
she  feel,  as  the  date  of  her  own  fresh  start  coin- 
cides pretty  well  with  the  date  of  the  new  de- 
parture America  fakes  in  painting.  The  old  is 
passing  away  ;  a  newer  and  brighter  day  is 
cheering  us.  The  ardent  crowd  of  youth,  who 
thirty  years  ago  were  the  pioneers  of  the  hour  in 
Art,  are  now  its  veterans.  Most  ungenerous  is 
it  to  say,  — 

"  Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage," 

when  we  remember  that  they  too  once  led,  and 
opened  a  path  to  their  fellows  ;  and  the  art,  like 
everything  else  of  a  country's  green  youth,  must 
look  poor  before  its  maturer  strength.  Each  of 
us  has  in  him,  or  should  have,  that  laudator 
temporis  acti,  the  aflfectionate  conservative  of  the 
past,  and  that  radical,  overturning  old  walls  to 
bui'd  new  ones. 

A  drawing-master  in  Rome  once  spoke  to  me 
of  a  certain  "  affectation  of  bad  drawing,"  which 
the  English  had.  I  told  him  I  feared  that  with 
our  Anglo-Saxon  race  it  was  no  affectation  ;  nor 
is  it.  A  timidity  of  assertion,  an  unwillingness 
to  be  uncompromising,  mark  the  American  out- 
line with  feebleness.  Our  pictures  debilitate 
when  they  should  strengthen  us.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  pleasant  to  ob-erve  the  crowd  of 
accomplished  young  artists  returning  from  the 
best  schools  of  Europe  and  longing  for  recogni- 
tion. We  are  amazed  when  we  see  that  they 
can  draw  the  figure.  Tliey  are  bold  in  design, 
strong  and  clieerl'ul  in  color,  and  make  us  believe 
we   may  yet   see   schools  of  our   own  which  the 


world  will  respect.  And  to  do  this  we  must 
have  life  schools  of  our  own,  life  schools  which 
the  artists  must  feci  they  need,  pay  for  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  and  assiduously  study  in. 
The  hour  has  struck  when  we  need  and  must 
have  such  life  schools.  Without  them  America 
can  never  hold  up  her  head  before  foreign  train- 
ing. With  them  we  can  accomplish  as  good  art 
as  Rome,  Munich,  or  Paris  furnish.        T.  G.  A. 
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SALUTATION. 

On  the  eve  of  Christmas  and  New  Year's, 
with  the  greetings  of  the  joyful  holy  season 
to  our  readers,  this  first  number  of  another 
volume  of  our  new- old  Journal,  bearing 
the  imprint  of  new  publishers,  presents  itself 
a  fortnight  in  advance  of  date.  Of  course 
vflien  its  date  arrives  it  will  no  longer  be 
found  fresh  in  all  its  matter,  though  some 
topics  and  some  records  do  not  lose  their 
freshness  in  a  day.  We  issue  it  thus  early 
simply  to  sati.'^fy  the  very  many  culls  for  a 
"  specimen  "  number. 

Everybody  knows,  a  "specimen  "  never  is 
a  specimen,  and  never  can  be.  An  hour  is 
no  specimen  of  a  year.  A  part  cannot  show 
the  whole.  .  A  brick  is  not  the  house  in 
little.  A  specimen  paper  is  made  up  in  a 
hurry,  in  a  distracted  and  unnatural  condi- 
tion of  the  editorial  mind,  thinking  of  too 
many  things  at  once,  and  lacking  that  repose 
of  settled  routine  in  which  the  happy  thought, 
the  clear  and  quick  decision,  comes.  Every 
man  is  scatterbrained,  half-idiotic,  when  he 
is  in  a  hurry ;  his  thought  deserts  him,  his 
consciousness  is  blank;  not  so  are  the  Muses 
won.  We  do  our  best  when  we  are  not 
thinking  of  doing  something  great.  A  gen- 
eral, who  should  go  into  a  battle  with  the  idea 
of  showing  the  world  a  specimen,  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  lose  the  fight.  He  would  wish 
to  exhibit  all  the  elements  of  his  strength,  all 
his  strategic  arts  and  subtleties,  whether  the 
occasion  called  for  them  or  not ;  would  order 
up  artillery  only  to  find  it  in  the  way.  So 
we,  having  issued  a  Prospectus  of  our  plans 
and  topics,  with  an  attractive  list  of  writers 
for  the  coming  year,  set  out  to  make  a  speci- 
men'number  just  to  show  that  all  these  writ- 
ers, all  these  things,  are  really  to  figure  in  the 
volume  here  beguu.  But  in  the  first  place 
there  is  no  time  ;  in  the  next  place  no  room. 
This  is  a  small  paper  ;  its  eight  pages  cannot 
make  a  show  of  all  its  departments  and  con- 
tributors at  once  ;  the  little  bark  cannot  hold 
all  its  crew ;  they  must  take  turns.  We 
have  invited  our  trusty  contributors  to  this 
trial  trip;  but  when  it  comes  to  taking  all 
aboard,  it  is  like  going  to  sea  in  a  bowl. 
Some,  of  whose  companionship  we  should 
have  been  proud,  must  wait.  Some  have 
contributed  in  such  generous  abundance  that 
were  we  to  accept  it  all,  though  good  as  gold, 
our  boat  would  founder  before  leaving  shore. 
Some  have  offered  us  whole  books,  where  we 
timidly  asked  for  occasional  short  papers. 
Of  correspondents  from  other  musical  cities 
we  have  been  anxious  to  include  as  many  as 
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possible ;  but  in  almost  every  instance  we 
have  been  obliged  to  cut  their  letters  short 
by  full  one  half ;  besides  contracting  our  own 
editorial  space  more  than  in  duty  to  our  read- 
ers seems  excusable. 

Nevertheless  (to  change  the  metaphor)  vpe 
make  what  show  we  can.  As  a  manager,  on 
the  opening  night  of  his  new  theatre,  mar- 
shals his  whole  company  before  the  audience, 
so  we  endeavor  to  present  a  goodly  number 
of  our  contributors  in  this  first  issue :  and,  if 
the  actors  jostle  one  another,  if  each  is  cut 
down  to  a  short  part,  appearing  hardly  long 
enough  to  make  his  bow,  it  is  because  the 
stage  is  narrow  and  the  evening  soon  spent. 
When  the  auditorium  too  is  crowded,  we  '11 
enlarge  the  statre. 


Of  our  artistic  faith,  ideals,  principles,  our 
iournalistic  policy,  etc.,  we  cannot  say  much 
here  ;  they  are  perhaps  hinted  with  sufficient 
clearness  in  the  Pi'ospectus  on  another  page. 
We  think  there  will  be  no  mistaking  the 
spirit  of  the  paper,  or  its  high  aim  and  hon- 
esty. Whatever  its  shortcomings,  it  will  be 
found  faithful  to  high  and  noble  views  of 
art ;  always  striving  to  uphold  a  high  ar- 
tistic standard  ;  to  make  the  enduring  master- 
works  appreciated  and  cherished,  that  thus, 
informed  and  dul}'  oriented,  we  may  listen  to 
new  things  intelliKentl}-,  without  danger  of  be- 
wilderment and  dissipation  of  all  sound  ar- 
tistic sense.  We  want  to  make  the  ground 
so  solid,  and  the  atmosphere  so  wholesome, 
that  one  may  gratifj'  the  curiosity  for  novel- 
ties, new  schools,  new  forms,  new  styles  and 
fashions,  with  no  fear  of  losing  his  head,  or 
of  becoming  a  victim  of  that  musical  dys- 
pepsia which  afflicts  so  many  amateurs  and 
critics. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  some  hobbies, 
which  we  shall  ride  as  opportunity  or  provo- 
cation comes.  We  shall  continue,  for  one 
thing,  to  throw  out  suggestions  tending  to- 
ward what  maj'  be  called  a  unitary  organiza- 
tion of  the  concert  management  in  each  of 
our  important  musical  centres ;  an  under- 
standing and  arrangement  whereby  the  best 
interpretation  of  the  best  in  music  may  reside 
in  guaranteed  and  permanent  institutions,  and 
not  be  left  entirely  to  the  competitive,  con- 
flicting interests  of  speculating  showmen.  We 
shall  keep  hinting  and  appealing  to  the  pub- 
lic-spirited, wealthy  would-be  benefactors  to 
the  cause  of  art  and  culture,  to  make  liberal 
endowment  of  such  institutions,  by  placing 
money  in  the  hands  of  fit  societies  or  trus- 
tees, instead  of  building  vast  and  showy  halls 
and  theatres,  with  vaguest  notions  of  their 
•uses.  Mindful  of  one  institution,  out  of 
which  our  journal  sjjrang,  —  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  —  and  of  the  simple  germ 
from  which  that  sprang,  the  little  "  Pierian  " 
club  in  college,  we-  shall  still  plead  for  the  en- 
dowment and  establishment  of  what  would  Ix; 
a  central  and  presiding  institution  among  all 
the  members  of  such  an  ideal  organization  of 
our  musical  opportunities  and  culture,  to  wit : 
a  complete  School  or  Conservatory  of  Music 
under  the  wing  of  Harvard  (or  any  other) 
University,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
School  of  Medicine,  or  Law,  or  Natural  His- 
tory, having  its  scat  both  in  Canduidgi;  and 
ill   Boston,  strong  and   permanent  under   the 


guaranty  of  thwt  respectability,  authority,  dis- 
interestednes-,  :ind  broad,  wise  catholicitv  of 
view  which  goes  with  a  universit3'.  Tlien, 
be  the  pupils  many  or  few,  the  education  will 
be  sound  and  thorough,  the  influence  inspiring 
and  far-reaching,  and  there  will  be,  what  we 
now  want  in  music,  an  authoritative  standard. 
And  again,  as  naturally  flowing  out  of  this 
last  thought  (and  echoing  the  brief  but  pre"'- 
nant  word  of  the  friend  who  wi'ites  us  in 
another  column  of  a  '■  new  departure  "  in  the 
sister  art  of  Fainting),  we  trust  we  shall 
make  it  appear  that  this  turning  over  of  a 
new  leaf  in  our  journalism  comes  just  in 
time  to  herald  and  to  help  a  corresponding 
"  new  departure  "  in  the  culture  and  the  art 
of  Music  in  America.  The  musical  student 
also  begins  to  recognize  tlie  importance  of 
the  "life  school."  The  real,  earnest  music 
lovers  are  getting  past  the  period  of  senti- 
mental, superficial  dilettantism.  They  set 
themselves  to  watch  and  study  Nature  in  the 
works  of  genius  ;  to  learn  how  musical  beau- 
ties and  splendors  and  precious  memories  and 
meanings  develop  by  natural  law  and  process, 
through  the  sympathetic  instinct  and  trained 
insight  of  the  genial  composer,  out  of  musical 
seed-tlioughts,  themes,  and  motives.  For 
soon  they  find  that  every  so-called  classical 
form  and  structure,  the  subtle  shining  web 
of  imitative  Counterpoint,  the  exhaustless 
Fugue,  the  thematic  development  of  the  So- 
nata, and  all  the  established  musical  forms 
grew  out  of  Nature's  own  "  life^school,"  and 
are  in  very  truth  the  organic  life  and  princi- 
ple of  Music,  the  only  musical  manifestations 
which  are  not  arbitrary  and  merely  of  the 
moment.  Signs  of  this  beginning  are  the 
musical  courses  recently  established  at  Har- 
vard under  Professor  Paine,  and  the  appear- 
ance in  a  literary  periodical  of  such  articles 
as  that  by  Mr.  Apthorp,  in  the  Atlantic,  on 
"  Additional  Accompaniments  to  the  Scores 
of  Bach  and  Handel,"  most  of  which  we  cop- 
ied at  the  time.  At  all  events,  Music  is  be- 
coming a  more  earnest  matter  among  its  vota- 
ries in  our  country  than  it  ever  was  before. 
It  is  begiiming  to  be  studied  in  a  deeper 
sense;  and  to  farther  this  tendency,  this 
movement,  must  be  one  main  object  with  our 
joui'nal. 

CONCERTS. 

In  spite  of  the  bad  prospect  in  October,  the 
ante-Christm;is  half  of  the  musical  season  has 
kept  attention  busily  occupied  with  frequent 
concerts,  remarkable  artists,  and  excellent  por- 
forinances  of  many  first-class  compositions.  Wo 
have  not  been  entirely  (k'prived  of  orchestral  de- 
lights, as  there  was  danger  that  we  might  be  ; 
and  it  is  no  disadvantage  on  the  whole  that-  we 
have  had  to  fall  back  on  our  own  local  resources. 

The  Hahvaud  Musical  Association,  by 
the  time  this  is  printed,  will  have  given  two  Sym- 
phony Concerts  of  its  fourteen  ih  season.  The 
(ii-st,  on  Thursday,  December  5th,  though  not  so 
well  attended  as  one  inif^ht  expect  of  Boston,  made 
adeciiied  mark,  deli^diting  the  audience  and  hold- 
ing all  in  tlieir  seats  tp  the  last  chord  of  a  two 
lioii;-»*  pei-tijniiance  of  a  programme  purely  clas- 
sical, and  winning  the  ajfijrobatiDii  of  all  the 
critics,  as  we  have  already  sliowii  in  uiir  last 
number.  That  experience  proved  ihat  a  pro- 
gramme may  be  made  up  wholly  from  the  so- 
called  solid  works  of  the  great  classical  masters, 
and  be  thoroughly  cnjoyiMl   by  a  whole   audience. 


The  interpretation,  too,  was  worthy  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Knowing  all  behind  the  curtain,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  brief  and  hurried  prepara- 
tion, we  had  hardly  dared  to  expect  so  muih. 
Yet  so  well  did  the  orchestra  (of  forty-foOr  men, 
with  Mr.  C.  N.  Allen  at  the  head  of  the  violins) 
play,  in  sUcli  true  intonation  (even  the  ofioes  al- 
ways in  tnne),  with  such  precision  and  well 
blended  coloring,  such  good  light  and  shade,  and 
such  spirit,  —  almost  one  might  say  enthusiasm, 
—  that  many  spoke  of  it  as  a  miraculous  transfor- 
mation, the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  and  gave  credit 
for  a  most  unusual  amount  of  time  and  care 
spent  in  rehearsal.  The  fact  is  that  hardly  ever, 
in  the  whole  histoiy  of  these  concerts,  had  the 
musicians  rehearsed  so  little.  How  account  for 
the  encouraging  surprise  ?  Was  it  that,  in  the 
withdrawal  of  an  exceptionally  perfect,  and  in 
fact  virtuoso  orchestra  for  comparison,  and  of  the 
distracting  influence  of  all  the  startling,  brilliant 
novelties  that  orchestra  continually  set  before 
us,  the  criterion  now  reverted  to  the  calm,  true 
court  of  appeal  in  the  hearer's  own  mind  and 
sincere  impression,  so  that  we  took  things  natu- 
rally, and  judged  them  by  the  ''inner  light," 
not  brow-beaten  by  comparison,  not  dragged 
off  our  centre  by  surrounding  excitement?  In 
other  words,  does  not  perlui]-)s  this  freedom  from 
outside  "attractions"  that  distract,  this  quiet 
being  left  alone,  for  once,  to  listen  to  our  music 
in  more  peace  and  leisure,  help  us  to  see  and 
feel  it  as  it  is  inlrlnsically,  and  find  great  joy 
in  it,  without  being  over-sensitive  to  real  or  fan- 
cied imperfections  in  the  rendering?  We  do  be- 
lieve there  is  sometliing  in  this,  but  certainly  not 
all.  Our  musicians  did  play  remarkably  well. 
And  we  fancy  one  secret  of  it  was  that  these  are 
hard  times  (or  nmsicians  ;  they  find  not  so  much 
promiscuous  employment  as  in  past  years;  they 
have  time  upon  tlieir  hands,  and  they  have 
enough  of  the  artist  feeling  in  them  to  try  to  im- 
prove it  artistically,  and  use  the  unpaid  hours  in 
making  for  themselves  artistic  character  against 
the  better  times  when  good  engagements  will  flow 
in.  Hence  they  played  the  symphony  not  like  hack 
MuKikanlen,  fagged  out  with  theatres  and  balls  all 
night,  but  as  lovers  of  good  music,  having  now  a 
chance  to  give  their  whole  soul  to  it,  as  well  as 
automatic  breath  and  h.inds.  Such  are  the  pre- 
ciouo  uses,  sometimes,  of  adversity  !  And  we  believe 
the  same  privation  sharpened  the  sense  and  predis- 
posed the  sympathetic  recognition  of  the  audience. 
All  was  in  good  earnest;  the  arti-ts  played  well, 
and  the  people  listened  well,  —  not  as  in  the 
spoiledand  pamper  ed  times  when  all  were  run- 
ning after  new  sensations. 

We  can  cast  back  but  a  glance  upon  the  de- 
tails of  that  concert.  It  opened  with  an  efiective 
rendering  of  Mendelssohn's  noble  over,  ure  to 
Si.  Paul,  never  so  appreciable  in  the  bustle  of  a 
gathering  oratorio  crowd.  By  some  sti'ange 
oversight,  however,  the  organ  was  lelt  out.  How 
many  thought  of  it?  Then  came  Mr.  SllEij- 
wood's  masterly  performance  of  the  great  E-flat 
concerto  of  Beethoven,  —  the  "  Emperor  "  con- 
certo as  the  English  call  it,  —  being  in  truth  the 
greatest  ever  written.  We  cannot  say  we  ever 
heard  this  glorious  work  more  satisfactorily  pre- 
sented on  the  part  of  the  pianist.  With  perfect 
certainty  of  technique,  musical,  clear  touch,  grad- 
uated to  all  degrees  of  power  or  fineness,  and 
firm,  sustained,  synnnetrical  unfolding  of  all  the 
grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  a 
thoroughly  intellectual  well  thought  out  and  well 
felt  conception  of  his  task,  ho  brought  it  home  lo 
every  listener,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  listen. 
Spohr's  Jen.iondii  overtiu-e  came  next,  and  that, 
too,  was  relished. 

Part  II.  opened  with  Bach's  great  organ  ihn- 
taisie  and  iiigue  in  G  minor,  transcribed  by 
Liszt,    which    Mi'.   Sherwood   jilayed    with   great 
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power  and  distinctness.  'I'lien,  since  the  E-flat 
concerto  is  equal  to  a  great  Beethoven  symphony, 
a  short,  light,  charming  symphony  by  Haydn  was 
selected  for  this  time,  ^  one  never  heard  here 
bnt  once  before,  composed  by  Haydn  on  receiv- 
ing the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  INIusic  at 
OxPonl.  Light,  playful,  airy,  as  are  most  of  its 
themes,  yet  it  is  a  gem  of  masterly  musicianship  ; 
by  the  subtle  art  of  thematic  development  and 
the  fine  instinct  of  instrumentation,  every  theme 
is  worked  up  into  a  thing  of  wonch-ous  beauty. 
Just  such  a  samjile  of  his  art  as  Haydn  cared 
to  lay  before  the  Oxford  Dons  I  Rossini  knew 
how  good  it  was  ;  in  the  second  subject  of  the 
allegro  you  see  v.here  he  found  and  used  (uncon- 
sciously, no  doubt)  one  of  the  melodic  ideas  in  II 
Barbiere  ■'  Schubert's  Ri-iler-Marach,  transcribed 
for  orchestra,  by  Liszt,  made  a  spirited  conclusion 
to  a  noble  concert.  Mr.  C.^Jii.  Zkruamx  is  to 
be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  fine  results  his 
baton  has  eliciied  from  a  band  so  newly  brought 
together. 


WiLUELjij  returned  to  us,  with  that  remark- 
able-c"/(»-a/ur  singer,  Mile.  Di  Murska,  lor  three 
concerts  in  the  Music  Hall,  December  4th,  6th, 
and  7th.  They  were  largely  attended,  and  of- 
fered much  that  was  excellent.  In  the  first, 
Willicluij  played  the  first  movement  of  Beetho- 
ven's greatest  of  all  violin  concertos,  in  D,  and 
plii3'ed  it  with  supreme,  consummate  mastery.  It 
would  have  heen  better  with  a  larger  and  more 
1  rained  orchestra,  yet  the  accompaniment  was  not 
bad.  He  gave  Ernst's  fantasia  on  the  Desde- 
niona  romanza  and  aria  (the  song  of  "  Willow  ") 
in  Olello,  and  some  of  his  fine  encore  pieces. 
Mile.  Dr  MuitSK.^,  though  her  middle  tones  are 
worn  and  harsh,  and  she  lacks  sustained  tone  for 
coiiiiibile,  displayed  a  marvelous  perfection  ot 
florid  execution  in  "  Una  voce,"  etc.,  and  in  some 
bravura  variations  by  Proch.  Her  very  highest 
notes  are  liquid  piu'ity  and  sweetness  free  from 
all  alloy,  and  revel  with  all  ease  in  ornamental 
passages. 

On  the  second  evening,  Wilhelmj's  jAece  de 
re'iixtance  was  a  concerto,  composed  for  him  by 
RafF,  —  a  strange,  unsatisfactory  production  in  it- 
self, wdiich  hardly  seemed  a  concerto  after  those 
greatest  ones  we  had  just  been  hearing  of  Beet- 
hoven. It  consisted  of  a  long,  slow,  vague,  sen- 
timental movement,  in  which  we  felt  no  progress, 
but  a  sort  of  spell-bound,  nightmare  state  of  mind, 
followed  by  a  quick  movement  mainly  made  up 
of  a  march.  The  march  was  a  relief  after  the 
nightmare,  but  Raff  is  always  marching.  Thei'e 
are  immense  difficulties  in  it  lor  the  principal  in- 
strument, but  Wilhelmj  carried  all  beiore  hini 
with  all  ease.  On  Saturday  he  pliiyed  the  ada- 
gio and  allegro  of  the  Mendelssohn  concerto 
wonderfully  well,  except  th.it  there  was  some 
moody  humoring  of  tempo  in  the  first  part.  But 
the  memorable  thing  in  that  concert  was  the 
adagio  and  variations  from  the  rare  old  "  Kreut- 
zer  Sonata,"  which  he  and  Mine.  Tkuicsa  C.ak- 
HKNO  at  the  piano  played  as  if  possessed  with 
one  spirit,  both  moved  by  a  higher  power  invis- 
ible. It  was  one  of  those  inspired  moments 
which  now  and  then  occur  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  too  many  concerts.  The  beautiful  pianist, 
whose  face  and  movements  had  until  then  worn 
an  expression  of  impatience  and  almost  disgust 
at  being  repeatedly  recalled  after  flashy  virtu- 
oso pieces  (Gottschalk,  etc.),  now  evidently  felt 
at  home  and  happy  in  good  music ;  her  cooper- 
ation was  perfect,  and  her  face  grew  poetic  and 
inspired.  Why  cannot  an  artist  always  have  ar- 
tistic tasks  to  do?  Sig.  Taghapietra,  one  of 
the  most  artistic  and  refined  of  baritones,. made 
a  very  fine  impression  by  his  singing  of  a  beau- 
tiful romanza  of  Wilhelmj's  composition,  as  well 
as  by  several  songs  by  Gounod  and  others  in  two 


concerts.  Mme.  Di  Murska  again  and  again  dis- 
played her  finished,  laeile  art  in  Benedict's  vari- 
ations on  the  "  Carnival  of  Venice,"  Meyerbeer's 
"  Shadow  Song,"  and  the  aria,  from  Linda,  be- 
sides  '•  Roliert,   toi   que  j'aime." 

The  little  improvised  orchestra,  under  Carl 
Zkhr.^uv,  played  the  Piomelheus  overture  of 
Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn's  to  Das  Hchnkehr, 
in  a  manner  (juite  refreshing. 


Mr.  Eichbkrg's  Violin  Classes. — The  ex- 
hibition of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
Tremont  Temple,  on  Saturday,  Dec.  14,  ^yas 
most  attractive  and  significant.  Half  a  dozen  of 
the  pupils  were  young  ladies,  some  of  them  mere 
girls,  and  there  were  three  young  men.  They 
played  difficult  solos,  concertos,  Hungarian  airs, 
fantasias,- — such  pieces  as  we  have  been  hearing 
from  Wilhelmj  and  Remenyi, — and  they  [ilayed 
quartets.  A  very  young  girl.  Miss  Edith  Chris- 
tie, of  delicate,  poetic  appea,rance,  stood  forth  and 
performed  the  first  concerto  of  De  Beriot  with 
great  purity  of  intonation,  clear  phrasing,  and 
good  accent,  excellent  bowing  and  expression. 
The  violin  seemed  to  belong  to  her  and  she  to  it. 
Another  of  the  youngest,  Miss  Lillian  Chandler, 
led  in  a  smooth,  effective  rendering  of  the  theme 
and  variations  from  Beethoven's  fifth  quartet,  be- 
ing ably  supported  by  Miss  Lettie  Launder,  sec- 
ond violin,  Miss  Abbie  Shepardson,  viola,  and 
Miss  Lillian  Sliattuck,  'cello.  The  fair  'cellist 
also  figured  as  violinist,  and  to  good  advantage, 
in  Beethoven's  romanza  in  F,  in  a  beautiful  noc- 
turne for  four  violins  by  Julius  Eichberg,  with 
the  same  three  associates ;  and  these  four  jier- 
formed  in  unis'm  the  adagio  fi'oin  Mendelssohn's 
concerto;  the  uni.-on  was  perfect,  the  technical 
rendering  and  expression  really  artistic.  .  The 
solo  performances  by  Miss  Launder  and  Miss 
Shepardson  showed  natural  aptitude,  with  the 
thorough  training  of  several  years. 

It  all  tended  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  we 
have  long  held,  that  the  violin;  is  a  true  instru- 
ment for  woman.  Her  fine  sense  of  touch,  her 
quick  and  delicate  perception,  and  the  natural 
grace  with  which  she  can  handle  the  bow,  give 
her  advantages  for  such  a  practice.  She  looks 
well  in  the  action  and  the  attitude.  But  all  this 
we  expressed  more  fully  a  year  since,  when  Mr. 
Eichberg  ]jroduced  a  much  larger  number  of 
young  girls  in  a  .similar  exhibition.  This  time 
it  was  confined  to  some  of  the  more  advanced  and 
gifted  pupils. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  solid  proofs 
afforded  also  by  the  young  men  of  satisfactory 
progress,  and  indeed  real  mastery  in  the  hand- 
ling of  this  most  difficult  of  instruments.  Mr. 
Albert  van  Raalte,  one  of  the  older  graduates  of 
this  school,  is  an  artist ;  his  performance  of 
Ernst's  Oullo  -fantaisie  did  not  sound  badly  after 
the  two  great  virtuosos  we  have  lately  had  here. 
And  Mr.  Willis  Nowell  played  the  Hungarian 
airs  by  Ernst  in  true,  sound,  manly  fashion.  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  whole 
exhibition  was  the  playing  in  good  tune,  almost 
without  exception.  Great  good  niust  come  from 
such  a  school.  Imagine  the  delights  and  the  re- 
fining influence  in  homes  where  sisters  and  broth- 
ers, or  neighbors  of  like  training,  can  play  a 
string  quartet  together  in  the  evening  I  And 
think,  too,  how  surely  this  will  give  us  fi-esh  ma- 
terial for  our  orchestra  and  chamber  concerts  ! 


Bee'horen. 
Chopin, 


}i'< 


agner. 


MUSICAL   COKRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  Dec.  12.  —  The  programme  of  the  first  con- 
cert of  the  Philhannonic  Society,  Nov.  30,  was  as  follows:  — 

Symphony,  No.  2,  in  D Brahms. 

Concerto  Fath^tique         Ernst. 

Herr  E.  Remenyi. 

Aria,  from  "  II  Giuraniento  " J-fercnrlante. 

Sk;.  a.  Galassi. 


Overture,  "  Leonora,"  No.  3     .     .     .     . 
{<!.)  Nocturne,  E  flat  I 
(6.)  Jlazourka,  B  flat  j  *      * 

Hkkr  K.  Remenyi. 
Romanza,  from  Tannhauser       .... 

Sig.  a.  Galassi. 
Symphonic  Poem:   "  Die  Ilunnensclilacht  "  .     .     .      Liszt. 

The  second  .symphony  of  Brn-hms  is  c;i"'>cpfiil  ^"tl  pleas- 
ing, but  in  ])0  sense  a  great  wovU.  "  The  Battle  of  tlie 
Huns"  was  performed  here  jears  ago  under  the  dinction 
of  Thomas.  Herr  Remenyi  gained  much  applause  by  his  _ 
performance  of  the  "Concerto  Rath^tique,"  a  work  which 
fairly  bristles  with  technical  difficuliies. 

The  second  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society 
took  place  at  Steinway  Hal],  Dec.  7,  with  the  following  pro- 
gramme: — 

Symphony  in  G,  No.  13 .    IJnydn. 

Pianoforte  Concerto,  K  flat.  No.  5 Beethoven. 

M.  Max  Pinner. 

Overture,  "  King  Lear  " Berlioz. 

Norwegian  Melody,  for  string  orchestra  .     .     iSvensden. 

Allegro,  for  string  orchestra  and  two  hautboys  Havdel. 

Kaniarinskaja Glinka. 

Overture,  "  i'lngal's  Cave  " Mtndelssuhn. 

I  reserve  an  account  of  the  work  of  this  orchestra  under 
Dr  I'amrosch,  and  a  comparative  estimate  of  its  merits 
with  those  of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra  under  Mr.  Neu- 
endortf,  and  the  ci-devant  Thomas  orchestra  under  Mr.  G. 
Carl  berg. 

The  season  of  Italian  Opera  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
has  been  fairly  successful.  Colonel  Mapleson  has,  to  begin 
with,  a  welbdrilled  chorus  (something  winch  his  predecessoi"s 
have  always  managed  to  get  along  without),  and  an  orches- 
tral leader ^^f/v  exctllence,  Signor  Arditi. 

'i"he  repertoire  thus  far  lias  not  been  remarkable,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  such  works  as  //  Trovaivre^  La  tScnvamOvUt, 
Riyolatto,  Faust,  the  ever-welcome  Nozze  di  Fiyaru^  etc. 
The  only  departure  from  the  lieaten  track  is  the  representa- 
tion of  P»izet's  opera,  L'urmen,  and  11  Talismcno,  the  [lust- 
humous  work  of  Balfe. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  can  be  notiung  harmful  or  im- 
pure in  music,  except  by  the  association  of  words.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  there  is  certainly  nmslc  that  in  itself  is  ijisuffer- 
ably  vuls::;ar.     Of  this  kind  is  tiie  music  of  Carmen. 

Jl  Talismano  is  not  entirely  a  novelty.  It  was  brought 
out  here  four  years  ago  by  Miss  Kellogg  and  her  English 
opera  troupe.  This  season  it  is  given  in  Italian  for  the 
tirst  time  in  New  York. 

Tlie  ''  Talisman  "  contains  not  a  single  idea  of  any  true 
significance  or  value.  The  music  reminds  oiie  of  Thoreau's 
description  of  modern  society,  where  people  "feebly  fabulate 
and  paddle  about  in  the  social  slush."  The  work  contains 
a  number  of  pretty  airs  of  the  ballad  order.  So  does  Arthur 
Sullivan's  new  burlesque,  "  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,"  which  the 
composer  has  not  dignified  by  the  name  of  opera^  although 
it  has  real  musical  value,  while  11  Talumano  has  none.  The 
opera  was  well  presented  and  was  listened  to  by  a  large  and 
(of  course)  delighted  audience. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  singing  was  generally  good,  ex- 
cept that  the  singers  were  not  in  their  best  voice,  owing  to 
the  bad  \veather.  j\lme.  Gerster  is  in  no  sense  a  great 
singer;  but  her  voice  is  excellent  and  cultivated  to  the  high. 
est  extent.  She  is  certainly  an  artist  who  charms  botli  by 
her  singing  and  her  acting. 

Mme.  Sinico  has  a  hard  and  not  altogether  agreeable 
voice,  but  makes  the  best  of  it.  Signor  Carnpanini  is  well 
known  to  be  the  best  tenor  who  has  appeared  here  for  many 
years.  Llis  voice  is  of  peculiar  timbre,  and'  particularly 
beautiful  in  cantabile  passages.  His  stage  maimer  is  awk- 
ward :  he  is  no  actor,  but  one  quite  forgets  this  defect  in  ad- 
miration of  his  singing.  Sig.  Del  Puente  is  also  well  known 
to  the  opera-going  public,  with  whom  he  is  deservedly  a 
favorite. 

Sig.  Galassi  has  a  fine  voice  and  sings-  in  good  style. 
Mme.  Gerster  and  Sig.  Campanini  gained  a  double  encore 
in  the  duet,  "  Oh  va!  La  mia  preghiera." 

On  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  14,  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic 
Society  will  give  the  first  concert  of  the  season.  Theodore 
Thomas  will  come  from  Cincinnati  to  conduct  the  orchestra. 

A.  A.  0. 

PiTiLADELi'HiA,  Deo.  13,  1878.  —  Just  uow  tho  musi- 
cal  elements  are  in  a  condition  of  blissful  repose  with  us, 
as  is  generally  tlie  case  immediately  preceding  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  So  our  attention  will  be  directed  towards 
the  music  of  the  future,  that  is,  of  the  immediate  future. 
The  rehearsals  and  preparations  are  being  conducted  with 
energy,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  good  time  coining. 
The  Cecilian  is  rehearsing  the  healthy  music  of  good  old 
Father  Haydn,  and  the  cliarming  melodies  of  the  Creation 
are  daily  growing  more  familiar  to  this  fine  choral  body; 
but  no  date  is  yet  fixed  for  the  performance,  as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  excellent  president,  the  oi-atorio  should  not  be 
produced  prematurely.  A  chorus  formed  of  Madame  E.  Sel- 
ler's pupils  is  studying  Dr.  Loewe's  oratorio  of  the  Seven 
bleepers.     No  announcement  of  date  has  }et  been  made. 

The  StoU  and  Barili  Soirees  will  be  continued  monthly 
in  the  Natatorium  Hall.  Mr.  Jarvis's  superior  Chamber 
Concerts  will  be  given  in  the  same  hall  at  more  frequent  in- 
tervals, and  his  future  programmes  look  very  inviting. 
The  Philharmonic  Club,  assisted  by  Mme.  Montego,  a  young 
soprano  of  great  promise,  has  taken  the  pretty  little  theatre 
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known  as  North  Broad,  for  a  series  of  matinees,  and  Colonel 
Mapleson  has  been  negotiating  with  the  directors  of  the 
Academy  of  Music  for  a  series  of  operas  with  his  fine  com- 
pany now  performing  in  New  York,  hut  with  what  success 
we  are  not  informed. 

Air.  F.  T.  S.  Darley,  the  composer  of  "  Malchus,"  has 
held  the  position  of  organist  and  choir-master  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  for  nine  years  past,  and  had  under 
him  the  finest  chorus  choir  in  our  city,  which  sang  music  of 
a  superior  character  in  the  very  best  style.  His  labors  in 
the  interest  of  church  music  have  not  been  apprecinted,  and 
he  hag  met  the  fate  of  all  reformers.  His  resignation  left 
the  situation  open,  and  Sir.  IM.  H.  Cross  has  been  ap[)ointed 
his  successor.  If  he  obtains  as  good  results  as  his  prede- 
cessor he  will  be  entitled  to  all  praise,  but  it  will  be  done 
only  by  dint  of  earnest  and  persistent  labor.  Mr.  Cross  oc- 
cupies the  organ  bench  on  the  first  of  tlie  year.  Great  regrets 
are  expressed  that  Mr.  Darley's  excellent  work  of  nine 
long  years  will  go  for  naught;  more  's  the  pity,  for  church 
music,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  at  a  discount  with  us, 
and  the  new  Slethodist  Hymnal,  by  the  aid  of  Jtoody  and 
Sanke}',  is  doing  yeoman's  work  in  its  degradation  and  de- 
struction. The  first  number  of  the  new  old  Jouiinal,  is 
looked  for  with  much  interest,  and  its  editor  is  greeted  with 
a  "  Happy  New  Year"  from  A::«ei;icus. 

Baltimoke,  Dec.  12,  1878.  —  Verily,  our  nnis'cal  pub- 
lic would  puzzle  a  Philadelphia  lawyer.  Itemenyi  was  not 
expected  toaccomphsh  what  Wilhelmj  had  done,  and  in  this 
he  did  not  disappoint  us;  but,  as  an  artist  making  his  first 
appearance  here,  he  certaiidy  deserved  a  fair  hearing.  The 
small  attendance  is  the  more  surprising  because  his  selec- 
tions and  style  of  playing  are  calculated  to  please  a  mixed 
audience,  and  because  liis  support  was  superior  to  that  ac- 
companying Wilhelmj. 

First,  Eemenyi  played  the  Otdlo  fantaisie  by  Ernst,  evi- 
dently to  solicit  comparison  with  Wilhelnij's  performance  of 
the  same  piece.  If  so,  it  was  a  most  unfortunate  selection. 
The  other  violin  solos  were  three  by  Chopin:  a  nocturne, 
Hungarian  melodies,  and  the  beautiful  mazurka,  Op-  7,  No.  1. 
The  last  two  of  these  (both  transcribed  by  Remenyi)  were 
best  suited  to  his  style,  and  in  tliera  he  appeared  to  decided 
advantage.  The  programme  closed  with  Paganini's  cap- 
priccios,  Nos.  21  and  24. 

This  class  of  music  was  about  what  I  expected  to  hear, 
but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  "  Suwanee  Miver,"  and,  oh, 
horror  of  horrors!  must  it  be  told?  ''Grandfather's  Clock," 
which  were  thrown  in  by  way  of  good  measure  after  the 
Chopin  mazurka.  The  audience  applauded  uproariously, 
probably  in  the  hope  of  hearing  '*  Whoa,  Emma,"  with  orig- 
inal Hungarian  variations. 

Kemenyi  has,  by  his  selections,  courted  comparison  with 
"Wilhelmj,  hut  if  the  latter  has  any  fear  of  being  deprived  of 
his  laurels  by  the  Hungarian  virtuoso,  he  has  but  to  hear  his 
performance  of  the  Oltllo  faritaisie  to  dispel  any  such  fears. 
The  unerring  precision  in  runs  in  octaves,  thirds,  etc.,  chro- 
matic scales,  the  Jlaffeolet,  and  above  all,  the  massl\'e  power, 
the  masculine  force,  of  the  German  violinist, — wiiere  are 
they?  Keraenyi's  striking  characteristics  are  pathetic  inter- 
pretation of  melody  calculated  to  arouse  tender  emotions  and 
verging  on  the  sentimental,  and  subtle  delicacy  in  the  use  of 
the  bow.  He  is  a  virtuoso,  but  onli/  a  virtuoso,  and  it 
would  be  just  as  ridiculous  to  elevate  him  on  a  par  with  tlie 
solid  German  musician  as  it  is  to  call  him  the  "  Liszt  of 
the  violin .^^ 

The  support  was  much  above  the  average,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  3Ir.  Courtney,  who  made  a  deplorable  mess  of  Beet- 
hoven's "  A4elaide."  Mr.  Courtney  was  evidently  suffering 
from  a  cold,  which  seems  determined  not  to  leave  him,  for  he 
is  reported  as  having  been  troubled  with  it  continually  while 
in  New  York. 

Miss  Helen  Ames  has  a  pure,  sweet  voice,  not  strong,  but 
possessing  a  clear  ring,  and  giving  evidence  of  substantial 
training. 

Signer  Knrico  Campobello  sang  very  acceptably  an  air 
from  Handel,  and  the  "Village  Blacksmith."  His  name 
looks  very  Italian  on  the  programme,  but  the  singer  loolcs 
very  Scotch  on  the  stage- 

Mr.  iJulcken  accompanied  well,  except  that  he  tried  to 
impress  too  much  on  the  audience  the  itiifK)rtance  of  the 
accompaniment,  and  inserted  in  a  well-filled  programme  a 
tnuby  "  Valse  de  Concert  "  of  his  own  composition,  which 
it  would  have  l)een  more  becoming  in  him  to  have  left  out, 
for  morereaftona  than  one.  Musikus. 

Chicago,  Dec.  10,  1878 I-ast  week  wa.s  the  most  fa- 

vwed  one  of  fine  vocal  performance!?  for  several  years.  On 
Monday  evening  we  had  the  Marie-Hoze  concert  troupe. 
This,  they  sav,  was  well  attended. 

On  Tuevlay  came  the  opening  concert,  for  the  season,  of 
the  Beetmovkx  Socikty.  'Hie  prf>granime  was  very  good 
indeed.  It  embraced  MendeLvtohn'H  "  Kirnt  W^alpnrgls 
Night,"  Kubinstein's  yni/id  alto  sdlo  and  chorus,  Gade's 
'*  J^prini;  Me«»age,"  and  selections  from  Tannliamer,  con- 
Bitting  of  the  overture.  Wolfram's  "Kvcning  Star"  air,  two 
duets,  and  a  trio.  The  chorus  consistcfl  of  about  loO 
sinKcn,  who  sang  with  g<;o*t  volume  of  tone.  The  orches- 
tra wa*  of  forty  pieces,  b\m>  of  goo<l  I)ody  of  tone  and  not 
obctreperous.  Ilie  solos  in  the  '•  Walpurgis  Night"  were 
taken  by  Mrs.  Watrous,  who  has  a  large  contralto  voice  and 
a  gorid  delivery  of  the  text,  but  a  rather  njonotonoiis  style 
of  singing;  Mr,  Chaa.  Knox,  who,  in  spite  of  fatigue,  suc- 
ceeded TM-y  nicely  with  his  part,  and   Mr.  Juan   Moranaki, 


who  has  a  very  heavy  and  solid  but  rather  unelastic  buss 
voice. 

This  interesting  work  was  given  with  good  spirit  and  in 
an  enjoyable  way.  The  chorus  is  well  balanced,  the  tenors 
and  basses  showing  a  marked  improvement  over  last  year. 
The  attack  is  very  good.  Shading  was  manifested  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  spite  of  tlie 
efforts  of  the  enthusiastic  conductor,  Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn, 
the  phrasing  is  decidedly  slovenfy,  and  the  performance  as 
a  whole  too  unelastic.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  be- 
cause the  present  fitult  is  alike  trying  to  the  singers  and  the 
hearers. 

Nor  can  I  omit  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  or- 
chestra, which,  though  showing  an  improvement  over  former 
efforts,  is  still  too  monotonous  and  unsympathetic. 

The  Rubinstein  Naiad  solo  was  taken  by  Miss  Ella 
White,  one  of  our  very  best  singers  and  most  indefatigable 
lovers  of  music.  Her  voice  is  not  large,  but  of  compact  and 
remarkably  good  carrying  quality,  in  spite  of  which  she  was 
too  much  accompanied,  so  tliat  her  excellent  delivery  of  her 
text  was  covered  up  and  to  a  great  degree  lost.  On  the 
whole  1  think  the  Gade  "  Spring  Blessage  "  the  best  chorus 
singing  of  this  concert.  The  overture  to  Tannhauser  was 
played  in  good  honest  style,  and  I  must  say  I  think  It  a 
masterpiece  always  worth  hearing.  That  "  Pilgrim  Chorus  " 
is  a  grand  and  massive  melody,  which  goes  far  to  make  me 
a  Wagnerite,  besides  which  I  always  enjoy  hearing  a  less  fin- 
ished orchestral  performance;  one  can  follow  the  different  in- 
struments so  much  better.  The  vocal  selections  were  also 
well  received,  the  best  being  unquestionably  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Wade's  *' Evening  Star  "  aria.  The  part  of  '•  EUzabeth  " 
was  taken  l)y  Miss  Hannah  McCartliy,  who  has  a  ^ery  large 
and  agreeable  soprano  voice.  Her  singing  was  a  succes 
d^estliiie,  the  good  voice  compensating  for  the  extremely 
cavalier  manner  in  which  she  treated  the  words  of  the  part 
{if  indeed  she  sang  any  words  at  all,  of  which  I  am  not 
sure). 

TfiK  Apollo  Socikty  comes  out  this  year  witli  a  mixed 
chorus  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  former.  The  music 
this  time  consisted  of  Handel's  ■' Acis  and  Galatea,"  given 
after  the  original  score  (it  havuig  been  -found  impossible  to 
get  the  Mozart  parts  in  time),  and  half  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  St.  Paul." 

The  Handel  solos  were  given  by  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg, 
Dr.  C.  T.  Barnes  (tenor),  and  Mr.  Myron  W.  ^\'hitney. 
Those  in  "  St.  Paul  "  by  Miss  Kellogg,  Miss  Abby  Clark, 
Mr.  Fessenden,  and  Mr.  Whitney.  Having  named  the  solo 
artists^  I  perhaps  need  say  no  more,  for  from  your  acquaint- 
ance with  most  of  them  you  will  at  once  know  how  well 
they  must  have  done  them. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg, 
and  her  singing  was  a  genuine  and  most  delightful  surprise 
to  me  It  was  not  alone  the  fiexiide  and  agreeable  voice, 
the  plea.sant  method  and  the  refinement  of  her  phrasing; 
but  the  imion  of  these  with  so  much  intelligence.  And  so 
I  am  pleased  to  record  how  perfectly  and  most  satisfactorily 
she  sang  (for  there  is  a  kind  of  insipid  j^^^f'C'i'm,  such  as 
Theodore  Tliomas  sometimes  gets,  and  Tomlins  is  some- 
times guilty  of). 

Dr.  Barnes  is  a  native,  and  it  was  an  unexpected  pleasure 
to  find  him  capable  of  the  work  he  did  in  the  part  of 
''  Acis."  His  voice  is  light,  and  like  all  those  light  tenors 
prone  to  the  nasal.  But  I  did  not  observe  this  peculiarity 
the  other  evening.  Whitney  was  glorious,  as  he  always  is. 
The  orchestra  was  another  most  agreeable  surprise  to  me. 
I'or,  wonderful  to  relate,  Mr.  Tomlins  proved  equal  to  this 
demand  also,  so  that  they  played  with  a  most  delightful 
subjection  to  the  voices,  and  with  refined  and  sympathetic 
expression.  This  was  the  case  throughout,  but  especially 
and  altogether  unusually  so  in  the  recitatives,  which  were 
accompanied  in  the  most  exquisite  manner.  I  have  never 
heard  so  fine  phrasing  from  a  Chicngo  orchestra,  and  did  not 
believe  them  capable  of  it,  though  "  The  Chicago  Orchei5- 
tra  "  under  Mr.  Kosenbecker's  direction  .shows  a  marked 
improvement. 

The  chorus  singing  was  the  best  we  have  ever  had.  I 
have  never  heard  a  cliorus  of  tlie  size  sing  with  such  delicacy 
and  precision,  such  elasticity,  such  easy  and  natural  shad- 
ing, and  with  jplcnty  of  power,  rising  at  the  clo.se  of  the 
"St.  Paul"  selection,  at  the  words  "Oh,  great  is  the 
depth,"  to  a  climax  so  impressive  as  to  set  the  audience 
wihl  with  enthusiasm. 

The  Whitney  combination  is  doing  fine  work  throughout 
the  West,  and,  I  hear,  doing  well  in  pocket.  And  this  I 
am  glad  of,  for  it  deserves  to  succeed  when  such  singers  as 
"Whitney,  Miss  Kellogg,  and  l-'essenden  and  Miss  Clark  can 
be  heard  in  small  places  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
the  rest.  .... 

....  I  find  that  musical  people  generally  look  with  in- 
terest at  your  new  departure,  —  tor  which  we  wait. 

1)KK  FhKYSCIIUKTZ. 


NicwpoitT,  R.  r.  Dkc.  0,  1878.  —Last  night  the  New- 
port Choral  Society  gave  its  iburth  concert  at  tlie  Opera 
Mouse,  having  bc^n  engaged  for  the  occasion  by  the  I,ecture 
Association.  The  programme  was  judiciously  selected  by  the 
committee  of  the  Choral  Society,  and  was  well  received  by 
an  audience  which  has  hitherto  had  Imt  little  opportunity  of 
hearing  cla*t.Hical  music. 

The  opening  ratitaU  for  chorus,  *'  Spring's  Mc^ftage,"  by 
Gade,  was  charmingly  rendered;  the  lights  and  shades  being 
well  brought  out.     The  burst  of  religious  form  towards  the 


end  was  given  with  a  vigor  and  force  which  was  by  no  means 
studied  or  conventional,  but  showed  a  natural  abandon^  quite 
remarkable  in  so  young  a  society. 

In  Mendelssohn's  beautiful  motet,  "Hear  my  prayer/' 
the  chorus  did  their  part  delightfully,  singing  with  true  feel- 
ing, and  managing  the  pianissimo  passages  witli  great  skill. 
The  Finland  Song,  by  Henry  Hiles,  was  well  rendered,  al- 
though lacking  a  little  of  the  usual  vigor.  Schumann's 
"  Gypsey  Life  "  was,  on  the  whole,  good;  the  only  fault  be- 
ing a  slight  want  of  unity  in  the  ntnrdondo  parts.  Beetho- 
ven's cantata  of  two  movements:  (1)  "Becalmed  at  Sea," 
(2)  "  Prosperous  \'oyage,"  was  open  to  criticism  in  two 
respects;  the  last  movement  was  too  hurried  both  by  ac- 
companyist  and  chorus  Mr.  Sharlands  baton  seemed  pow- 
erless to  get  them  into  order;  and  they  continued  their  reck- 
less career  to  the  end.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  need  of  more 
soprano.  The  male  voices  overbalanced  the  female  element; 
and  in  the  high  notes,  especially,  the  lack  of  high  soprano 
voices  was  felt. 

The  solo  singing  I  wiil  not  dwell  on  at  length,  as  the  cho- 
ral work  is  what  I  particularly  wish  brought  into  notice;  only 
saying  that  it  was  all  warmly  appreciated  by  the  audience,  as 
it  deserved  to  be.  The  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Seabury  and 
Mr.  "West,  made  their  appearance  in  public  for  the  first  time 
last  evening,  and  astonished  all  with  their  fine  voices  and 
great  promise.  V\hen  we  consider  that  it  is  but  two  years 
since  this  society  was  organized,  and  that  it  is  the  first  at- 
tempt at  anything  like  a  higher  order  of  music  here,  we 
nmst  regard  the  progress  made  in  tiiat  time  as  really  re- 
markable. The  members  have  sliown  an  ability  and  readi- 
ness to  learn  most  praiseworthy;  and  what  is  even  more  to 
the  purpose,  an  earnest  persistency  in  carrying  out  the  in- 
structions of  their  excellent  leader,  Mr.  J.  B.  Shakland, 
of  Boston.  His  patient  perseverance,  his  good  sense  and 
wonderful  tact,  his  thorough  training,  added  to  very  remark- 
able musical  instincts,  combine  to  make  him  one  of  the  most 
efficient  choral  leaders,  not  only  in  America  (indeed  many 
who  have  had  muck  experience  abroad  think  he  has  few 
superiors  in  Europe)  for  that  kind  of  work.  Having  h;id  so 
propitious  a  beginning,  we  trust  that  tlie  Newport  Choral 
Society  may  contuiue  to  flourish  and  expand  uiider  its  ad- 
mirable director.  E. 

Paris,  Nov.  26, 1S78.  —  Parisians  ought  never  to  com- 
plain of  a  lack  of  good  music,  fur  certainly  we  have  been 
lavored  the  last  week  with  two  fine  orchestral  concerts  and 
any  quantity  of  operas;  although  among  the  latter  there 
was  not  mu'.h  to  boast  about.  At  the  Pasdeloup  Sunday 
Popular  Concert  (a  fine  institution,  and  one  that  ought  to 
be  introduced  in  the  United  States)  we  had  a  purely  clas- 
sical programme  with  a  few  exceptions.  The  "Surprise" 
symphony  of  Haydn  was  exquisitely  rendered;  as  the  main 
defect  in  M.  Pasdeloup's  orchestra  was  not  so  palpaliie, 
namely,  the  brass  and  clrums.  But  a  greater  contrast  could 
not  be  imagined  to  Haydn  than  the  second  number  played 
It  was  printed  thus:  "  Les  Friiiyes,  nmsique  pour  une  piu'-e 
antique,"  by  J.  Massenet.  If  my  memory  serves  me  aright, 
this  Orama  Symphony  or  Symphonique  iJrama  has  never 
been  heard  in  America,  and.  by  the  shades  of  JMozurt,  m;ty 
it  never  be!  It  opened  with  a  movement  called  on  the  pro- 
gramme entr'acte,  a  very  sweet  air  but  repeated  ad  nauseam, 
A  lively  but  remarkably  eccentric  dance  followed;  then  a 
dirge,  expressive  of  a  Trojan  woman  weeping  over  her  coun- 
try. This  is  all  for  clarinet  and  'cello,  and  in  its  instru- 
mentation reminds  one  of  the  worst  side  of  Berlioz;  I  mean 
the  theatrical  and  sensational.  Of  course  it  was  applaud  ;d 
to  the  skies,  as  it  just  suits  the  taste  of  the  Parisian  publii , 
who  will  have  novelty  or  die.  A  "  danse  des  Saturnales  ' 
closed  the  suite.  The  composer,  Massenet,  is  of  the  school 
of  Berlioz  and  St.  Satins,  but  lacks  the  spontaneity  of  the 
former  and  the  occasional  happy  touches  of  the  latter. 

Tlie  old  familiar  "  Scotch  Symphony  "  was  given  next. 
It  was  very  well  played,  except  that  the  delicacy  of  the 
scherzo  was  mnrrcd  by  the  drums,  —  a  serious  defect.  Mr. 
Theodore  Kitter,  the  well-known  pianist,  who  is  very  popu- 
lar here,  played  the  sonata  of  Beetlioven,  Op.  Ill,  in  C- 
minor.  Mr.  Kitter's  technique  is  enormous;  but  somehow 
he  does  n't  touch  }ou,  He  had  a  very  metallic-toned  piano 
to  play  on,  and  the  consequence  was  there  was  too  niucii 
bang  in  the  introduction.  However,  the  variations  were 
given  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  One  would  naturally 
suppose  that  such  a  late  work  of  Beethoven's  would  not  be 
pojjulnr;  but  it  appeared  to  be  just  the  reverse.  The  con 
cert  closed  with  the  well-known  Marche  Turque  of  Mozart. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  also  was  given,  at  the  Concert  du 
Chatelet,  Berlioz's  Damnation  dc  FatiKt  witii  a  large  chorus 
and  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Ed.  Colonne.  This 
was  the  eighteenth  and  last  representation.  Next  week  we 
are  to  have  the  Dravta-Oratoire  that  took  the  prize  nt 
the  concours  of  the  city  of  Paris.  It  is  cnlied  Le  Paradis 
Perdu.  The  nnisic  is  by  Theo.  Dubois.  On  the  22d  of 
this  month,  St.  (Cecilia's  Day,  a  great  day  here  among  the 
musicians,  a  new  mass  by  Charles  Gounod  was  .lung  at  the 
Church  of  St,  Eustache.  It  was  largely  attended,  and  the 
mass  was  a  perfect  success.  The  morning's  performance 
closed  with  a  grand  Marche  Religicvsc,  by  tlie  same  com- 
po.sor,  with  the  principal  solos  for  tlie  harp.  The  operas  are 
almost  iMunberless:  Pohjeucte,  Grand  JJuchesse,  a  new  opera 
by  Lccocq,  Camarr/o,  and  Les  Aniants  de  Verc7ie  by  Mar- 
quis d'lvry,  —  u  very  large  mixture  to  swallow,  but  which 
I  liave  not  yet  rdtcniptcd.  So  you  see  the  week  has  not 
been  a  bad  one  in  a  musical  sense-  J-  H. 
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THE 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL, 

On  the  EuTOpean  Plait, 


AND 


TmOR'S  RESTAURm, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Thi8  eiitabliehment  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  great  retail 
trade  of  the  city,  and  very  near  to  the  principal  places  of  amuse- 
ment. It  ia  directly  opposite  Grace  Church  and  the  Mathodist 
Book  Rooms. 

The  Hotel  is  First-  Class  in  all  its  Appointments . 
The  Rooms  are  large  and  well  ventilated.  The  Broadway  Puom- 
ENADB  is  a  great  attraction. 

The  Restaurant  has  an  established  reputation  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  is  said  by  travelers  to  have  no  superior. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  Proprietor. 


Sl^Ujsicnl  Sui^truction. 
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MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR 


$15 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Music  II.all.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World, 
Open  all  the  year.  75  emioent  professors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1867.  Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.  For 
Prospectus,  address         E.  TOURJEE,  Musio  Hall,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGtAND 
MUSICAL 

BUKEAU. 


I  Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 

>  Address  E.  TOURJEE, 

)  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


CARLYLE    PETERSILEA'S 


Of 


ELOCUTION, 

LANGUAGES. 

The  most  perfect  Institution  of  its 
kind  in  America. 

Its  object  ia  to  Educate  Fine  Solo- 
ists and  Teachers. 

Terms  very  moderate. 

279  &  281  Columbus  Ave. 

(Near  Berkeley  St.), 
BOSTON,     MASS. 

In  alliance  with  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  London,  ana  the  Roy- 
al Conservatory  of  Music,  Leipzig, 

In  connection  with  the  Academy 
are  numerous  free  advantages. 

Send  for  Circular. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOL   OF   AET.-DEPAETMENT  OF   MUSIC. 

DE.  F.  L.  EITTEE,  Director. 

An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of  Teachers.     Singing, 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.,  taught. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 

Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 


PUGENE  THA  YER'S  Ormn  Studio  is  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  5I5  Tremont  Street, 
and  contains  one  of  the  finest  Church  Organs  in  America 
Terms  from  $40  to  $60  per  Quarter,  with  advantages  never  before 
offered  to  organ  students. 

J[^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 

149  Treracnt  Street,  Boston. 

^^  &fi  G.  G.  HOOK  &-  HASTINGS, 

CHURCH   ORGAN  BUILDERS, 

Send  for  Circulars.  1131  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


pEMQREST  M 


ONTHLY 
AGAZINE, 

Gretitly  enlarged  and  improved  with  Extraordinary  Literary  At- 
tractions, Art  Illuslrations,  splendid  Oil  Pictures,  and  a  grand 
array  of  Holiday  Novelties.  Single,  'J5  cts.,  post  free; 
yearly,  S3.00;  with  the  two  splendid  oil  pictures,  "Lion's 
Bride"  and  "Book  of  Ages,"  15x21  inches,  as  a  premium; 
when  mounted  on  canvas,  60  cts.  extra  for  transportation. 
Send  postal  card  for  full  particulars.  Address 
W.  JEWWIWGS  DEMOREST,  17  E.  14lh  St.,  New  York. 
Do  not  fail  to  see  the  splendid  January  and  February  numbers 
of  this  model  magazine. 


THE 


ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 


FOR   1879. 


During  the  coming  year  the  Publishers  of  The  Atlantic  will  aim  to  maintain  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  magazine  in  all  departments,  and  will  especially  seek  to  keep  it  in  the  leading  place  it 
has  more  recently  taken  by  its  articles  on 

POLITICAL,  ECONOMICAL,  AND  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS.  The  author  of  the 
notable  paper  on  "  Certain  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  American  Life,"  and  of  the  "  Origin  and  Aims 
of  the  National  Party,"  will  furnish  three  articles  on  the  Conservative  Classes  of  the  South,  as  a  bal- 
ance to  the  disorganizing  elements  in  the  Nortli.  His  large  and  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with 
workingmen,  and  his  practical  experience  of  their  life,  give  peculiar  value  to  his  articles. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Kearney,  of  Kentucky,  will  continue  his  papers  on  the  History  of  American  Fi- 
nance. 

A.  G.  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  will  write  on  legal  points  in  politics;  and  men  eminent  in  business  and 
public  life  will  write  on  matters  connected  with  the  interests  they  represent.  The  Atlantic  will 
endeavor  to  give,  not  merely  names,  but  papers  of  real  value  on  all  the  public  questions  it  discusses. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  the  magazine  will  contain  each  month  a  ^A^ashington  Letter, 
The  New  York  Letters  will  also  be  resumed,  and  will  treat  of  the  life  of  the  commercial  metropolis 
in  its  most  characteristic  phases. 

FICTION. — The  Atlantic  for  1879  will  be  uncommonly  rich  in  the  range  and  number  of 
its  Serial  Stories,  including  Irene  the  Missionary,  a  story  of  Americans  in  Syria ;  and  Stories 
by  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Miss  E.  \V.  Olney,  the  author  of  One  too  Many,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells, 
and  Mr.  Bjornstjerne  Bjornsen,  the  famous  Nom-egian  poet  and  novelist,  who  will  WTite  a  Serial 
expressly  for  The  Atlantic. 

Each  month  will  be  given  a  Short  Story  of  the  kind  for  which  The  Atlantic  is  distinguished. 

CRITICISM.  —  This  department,  in  which  The  Atlantic  has  long  been  chief,  will  receive 
particular  attention.  The  brilliant  articles  on  contemporary  novels  will  appear  regularly  ;  the  book 
notices  will  be  full,  varied,  and  carefully  written ;  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Perry  will  continue  his  character- 
istic reviews  of  French  and  German  literature. 

THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  CLUB,  a  favorite  department  with  Atlantic  readers,  will  be 
fully  sustained  as  the  expression  of  opinion  and  desultory  criticism  upon  assthetic  and  social  topics. 

TRAVELS.  —  Mr.  W.  \V.  Story  will  furnish  studies  of  Italian  locality  and  travel ;  Mi 
Henry  James  Jr.  will  write  transatlantic  sketches  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Bishop  will  contribute  papers  on 
art  and  life  abroad  ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Norton's  studies  of  art  and  history  in  his  essays  on  Italian  cathe- 
drals will  be  continued  ;  and  Col.  G.  E.  Waring  Jr.  will  write  of  English  country-life. 

CONTRIBUTORS.  — Mrs.  Harriet  Beeciier  Stowe  will  write  frequently,  and  Messrs 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Richard  Grant  White,  Stedman,  Stoddard,  Scudder, 
Mark  Twain,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  Miss  Preston,  Miss  S.  O.  Jewett,  Miss  C.  F. 
WooLSON,  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Mrs.  Piatt,  and  H.  H.,  with  other  well-known  Atlantic 
authors,  will  contribute  as  heretofore. 

PORTRAIT   OF    LOWELL. 

An  admirable  life-size  portrait  of  James  Russell  Lowell  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Baker  (who  made  the  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  and  Whittier),  and  will  be  furnished 
to  subscribers  to  the  Atlantic,  only,  for  One  Dollar. 

TERMS  :  — $4.00  a  year,  in  A&'is.vsit,  postage  free  ;  35  cents  a  number.  With  superb  life-size 
portrait  of  Lowell,  Whittier,  Bryant,  or  Longfellow,  $5.00;  with  two  portraits,  J6.00;  with  three 
portraits,  $7.00  ;  with  all  four  portraits,  |8.oo. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  —  '^^'^  November  and  December  numbers  of  The  Atlantic,  containing  the 
first  portions  of  Mr.  Howells' s  new  serial  story,  "  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,"  will  be  mailed  free  to 
all  new  subscribers  to  The  Atlantic  who  remit  their  subscription  for  zSjg  (the  whole  year)  to  the 
Publishers  before  January  /,  18'ig. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or  registered  letter  to 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 


THE  ATLANTIC  PORTRAITS. 

LOWELL,    WHITTIER,  BRYAJVT,  AJYD  LOJVGFELLOW. 
JAMES   RUSSELL   LOWELL. 

This  excellent  portrait  of  Lowell  will  be  a  faithful  remembrancer  now  and  hereafter  of  his  noon-time  person, and  a  treasure  to 
his  friends  and  countrjmen.  —  R.  W.  Emerson. 

The  portrait  of  Lowell  is  very  much  the  best  that  I  have  seen.  Those  who  have  hitherto  known  the  poetry  and  not  the  poet, 
will  like  the  poetry  all  the  more  now  that  they  have  seen  the  poet  in  so  true  a  likeness.  —  George  William  Curtis. 

JOHN    GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  fine  presentment  of  a  noble  face  that  it  is  a  worthy  companion  of  those  two  admirable  pictures 
which  bring  before  us  with  life-like  reality  the  features  of  Longfellow  and  Bryant.  —  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holues. 

WILLIAM   CULLEN    BRYANT. 

Mr.  Baker  was  singularly  fortunate  in  his  subject ;  he  has  produced  a  marvelous  likeness  of  Bryant,  and  a  very  noble  work  of 
art.  If  a  head  like  this,  in  bronze  or  marble,  were  found  in  some  Greek  or  Roman  ruin,  it  would  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold. — 
T.  B.  Aldrich. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH    LONGFELLOW. 

The  author  of  the  '*  Psalm  of  Life  *"  and  of  "  Resignatioa  "  could  hardly  be  more  perfectly  idealized  than  as  he  is  here  presented 
to  us.  —  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  likenesses  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  better  representation  of  the  poet  and 
the  man.  —  Bayard  Taylor. 

The  above  portraits  are  life-size,  and  the  dimejisions  of  each  picture  are  24x30.  They  are  offered  only  to  subscribers  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  who  can  obtain  either  portrait,  with  the  magazine  for  1879,  by  remitting  §5.00  to  the  publishers ;  for  §6.00, 
the  magazine  and  two  portraits  ;  for  §7.00,  the  ipagazine  and  three  portrait? ;  and  for  §8.00,  the  magazine  and  all  four  portraits. 
The  subscription  price  of  the  Atlantic  alone  is  ©4.00. 

The  portraits  are  sent  by  mail,  carefully  rolled,  so  as  to  prevent  all  danger  of  injury,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  the  price  and  subscription  by  the  publishers. 

13^''  Rea'lers  of  the  Atlantic  who  buy  the  ynagazine  regularly  of  a  news-dealer  can  obtain  either  portrait  through  him  for  $1.00. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   AND    COMPANY,  Boston. 
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THE    HENRY    F.   MILLER 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  UPRIGHT,  and  PATENT  PEDAL  UPRIGHT 


Piano-Fortes. 


THE  HENRY  F.  MHLER  PIANOS 

IN    CONCERTS. 

During  the  month  of  Norember,  187S,  Pianos  have  been  fiii-- 
olahea  from  this  establishment  for  more  than  4S  Conceits. 
This  remarkably  large  number  of  concerts  in  which  the?e  Pianos 
have  been  used  in  a  single  month,  in  Boston  and  Ticiuity,  is  un- 
questionably the  best  evidence  of  the  leading  position  which 
is  conceded  "to  them  bj-  the  musical  profession.  Their  popularity 
is  unquestioned. 

From  among  many  concerts  in  which  they  haye  been  used 
thus  early  in  the  season,  1878-79,  we  mention  the  following  :  — 

Annie  Louise  Gary,  Sig.  Tagliapietra,  etc. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith  Concert  Co. 

Marie  Roze  Grand  Concert  Oo. 

Mrs.  E.  Aline  Osgood,  Temple  Quartette,  etc. 

Barnabee  Concert  Co. 

Camilla  Urso  Concert  Co. 

M.  W.  Whitney  Concert  Co. 

Phillipps-Brignoli  Opera  Co.,  with  Chorns  and 
Orchestra. 

The  Original  Swedish  Ladies  Quartette,  etc. 

Ole  Bull  Grand  Concert  Co. 


Sept. 

25. 

Oc 

.  7. 

Oct. 

17. 

Oct. 

21. 

Oct. 

23. 

Oct 

24. 

Oct. 

30. 

Nov.  7. 

Nov. 

21. 

Nov 

26. 

THE  HENRY  F.  MHLER  PIANOS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CONCERT  ARTISTS. 

They  have  no  superior  in  America,  and  my  long  experience 
abroad  juatifie.'*  me  in  placing  them  atiead  of  any  foreign  instru- 
ments of  their  kind.  —  Ch.'\s.  R.  Adams. 

Madsme  Roze  and  the  other  artists  of  my  company  are  de- 
lighted with  the  "  Miller  "  Piano  for  its  rich  pjarity  of  tone  aud 
the  wonderful  manner  in   which   it    suetaios   the  Toice. — H. 

MAPLE50N. 

I  consider  the  "Miller'' Piano  superior  to  all  others  in  thnt 
mellow  and  singing  quality  so  acceptable  for  voice  accompani- 
ments.—  Wrs-  E.  Aline  Osgood. 

We  were  delighted  with  the  Pianos  of  your  manufacture 
which  we  used  during  our  recent  tour  in  the  United  States,  tlieir 
charming  singing  quality  rendering  them  especially  desirable  for 
accompanying  the  human  voice.  —  The  Original  Swedish  La- 
dies Quartette. 

In  behalf  of  the  Barnabee  Concert  Company,  and  particularly 
myself  as  the  piitnist  of  said  Company,  I  wish  to  express  many 
thanks  for  the  beautiful  Grand  Pianos  of  your  manufacture, 
with  which  you  have  furoished  us  so  far  this  season.  With 
your  fiLe  instruments  concert-giving  becomes  a  positive  pleas- 
ure and  delight ;  "  so  say  we  all  of  us."—  Howard  M.  Dow. 


THE  HENRY  F.  MHLER  PIANOS 

IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

state  of  Massachtisetts. 

I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  Square  Grand  Piano 
which  was  purchaFed  of  you  several  years  ago,  for  ute  in  the 
Salein  Normal  School,  has  proved  entirely  fatisfactory.  Its  tone 
is  full,  rich,  and  pure,  and,  in  a  word,  is  jui^t  what  is'  needed  to 
accompany  and  sustain  the  voices  of  my  choir  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  singers.  The  piano  rarely  requires  tuning,  being  made 
remarkijbly  strong  and  durable.  —  D.  B.  IIagae,  Principal  of 
the  Slate  Normal  School,  Salein.,  Mass. 

One  of  your  Pianos  has  been  in  daily  xise  in  our  school-room 
for  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  We 
heartily  commend  your  Pianos  to  any  one  who  wants  an  excel- 
lent instrument  that  will  bear  constant  use.  —  A.  G.  Boyden, 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater^  Mass. 

City  of  Boston, 

I  am  convinced  that  you  have  succeeded  In  producing  a 
piano  combining  and  possessing  all  the  def^irable  qualities  of  a 
perfect  instrument  to  a  greater  decree  than  any  piano  that  baa 
ever  come  under  my  notice. —  H.  E.  Holt,  Director  of  Music 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Bofton. 


^^At  the  World's  International  Eochibttion,  1876,  this  estahUshinent  received  Two  Awards, 

other  Piano  Establishment  received  more  than  One. 


With  one  exception  no 


Warerooms  and  Manufactory,  61 1  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE   FEEDING   OF   INFANTS. 

This  Eubject  was  discussed  at  the  one  hundred  and  twelfth 
annoal  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  May  28  and  29, 1878.  Special  re- 
port for  the  Medical  Record,  Vol.  13,  No.  23  (extract  from  the 
report).  "Answers  to  thi;*  question  differed  with  the  residence 
of  the  physician,  the  country  and  city  manifesiing  each  its  pe- 
culiar needs.  The  mother's  milk  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  best  for  the  infant.  But,  even  when  this  is  abundant,  it 
maybe  disadvantageous  for  the  individual  living  on  it,  and  a 
substitute  be  necessary.  Country  practitioners  recommend 
cow's  milk  as  the  best  substitute,  while  many  in  cities  and 
towns  speak  highly  of  condensed  milk.  Of  the  preparations  so 
various  and  so  highly  commended  by  those  who  put  them  on 
the  market,  the  Ijipeeiax  GEAifUii  seems  to  hold  the  first  place  in 
the  estimation  of  medical  observers.  All  agree  in  condemning 
the  use  of  nursing -tubes  as  unclean,  even  with  the  best  of  care." 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  POETEY. 


Prince  Deukalion.    A  Lyrical  Drama,    By  Batakd 
T.11T0E.    WUte  Tellum  cloth,  S3.00. 

The   Vision    of   Eohard.      By   J.    G.   Whittier. 
$1.25:   half  calf,  S4  00. 

Drift-Weed.      By    Celia    Thaxter.     Full    gilt, 
S1.50. 

Poems  of  Sarah  Helen  Whitman.     With  fine  steel 
portrait.     Gilt  top,  ¥1.50. 

Poems  of  House  and  Home.     By  John  J.  Piatt, 

author  of"  Landmarks  •'  and  *'  Western  Windows."     S1.60. 

%•  For  sate  htj  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt   of 
price  by  thi  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


IMPERIAL  GRANUM 

THE   GREAT   MEDICINAL   FOOD. 


The  Sahatorfor  Invalids  and  the 
Aged.     An  incomparable  Ali- 
ment for  the.  Growth  and 
Protection  of  Infants 
and  Children. 


A  Superior  NutHtive  in  Continued 
Fevers^  and  a  Unliable  Reme- 
dial Agent  in  all  Diseases 
of  the  Stomach  and 
Intestines. 


-SUPERIOR  NUTRITION  THE   LIFE. 


THIS  justlv  celebrated  DiETsnc  Prepar.\tio?i  is,  in  composition,  principally  the  Gldtes  derived  from  the  TTliite  Winter 
Flint  "Wheat  Cereal,  a  solid  extract,  the  invention  of  an  eminent  Chemist.     It  has  not  only  been  highly  recommended, 
but  certified  to  by  a  large  number  of  Chemists  and  Physicians  —  repr-'senting  a  very  high  degree  of  medical  science  —  as  the 
Safest,  Most  Acceptable  and  Keliable  Food  for  the  Growth  and  Protection  of  Infants  and  Children, 
and  for  Mothers  lacking  Sufficient  Nourishment  for  their  Offspring. 
Unlike  those  pr?parat'ons  made  from  animal  or  vinous  miitter,  which  are  liable  to  stimulate  the  brain  and  irritate  the  diges- 
tiTe  organs,  it  embraces  in  its  elementary  composition  — 

That  which  makes  strong;  Bone  and  Muscle.  That  which  makes  good  Flesh  and  Blood. 

That  which  is  easy  of  Digestion  —  never  constipating.      That  which  is  kind  and  friendly  to  the  Brain,  and 
That  which  acts  as  a  preventive  of  those  Intestinal  Disorders  incidental  to  Childhood. 
And,  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  in  Food  or  Dessert  more  creamy  and  delicious,  or  more  nourishing 
and  STRENGTHENING  as  an  aliment  in  Fevers,  Pulmonary  Complaints,  Dyspepsia,  and  General  Debility,  its  Rare  Medicinax  Ex- 
cellence in  all  Intestinal  Diseases,  especially  in 

Dysentery?  Clirouic  Diarrhea,  and  Cliolera  Infantum,  has  been  incontestably  proyen. 

SOLD    WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL    BY 

Druggists  and  Pharmacists 

In  tlie  Vrincipal  Cities  of  the  United  States, 

.    .    NEW  YORK. 


JOHN   CARLE  &  SONS 


The  American  Architect  and  Building  News. 

An  Illastrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Architecture,  Construction,  and  Interior  Decoration. 


The  Americak  ARCniTECT  axd  Building  News  is  designed  not  only  for  architects  and  builders,  but  for  engineers,  students,  and  amateurs  who  are  inter- 
ested in  building,  or  in  any  of  the  arts  connected  with  building. 


CONTENTS.  —  It  contains  weekly  a  summary  of  architectural  news,  edito- 
rial arti-rlc*.  lettera  from  different  citic«  in  thi.n  countrj'  and  abroad,  original  articles  on  infenor 
decor%tiorn,nDitftT7  cn^npering,  archccolofpcal  diacoveries,  hiMtori'^al  reHf;Hrchcs,and  diKcusfiona 
of  m^ttflra  of  coa»traction  and  baildin^  materials,  together  with  well-felectt'cJ  notes  and  articles 
from  other  t^bnlcal  joumal;«.  In  Ita  dlreup-tion  of  archite':tural  subjects,  It  aims  not  merely  to 
(jcAt  them  «rientiflcally,  bat  in  the  bwt  i!cn.?n  prartically  ;  go  a^t  to  promote  a  better  understand- 
ing of  architectural  prin''lpI<M,  a  flner  "ppreciaiion  of  archltectunil  taste,  and  an  embodiment 
of  lhe?e  In  the  public  and  prlTat«  buildings  of  America. 

BUILDING  INTELUOENCE.  — Vndcr  thh  head  are  published  weekly 
ft  list  of  the  baildlog:*  projected  lo  the  principal  citipji  and  towns  of  the  Union.  (living  the  names 
of  own*T.  urehilect,  and  bolUftr,  together  with  the  roxt  and  cbaracttr  of  the  bulding  ;  a  \ht  of 
the  liuii'Jinsr"  that  are  to  rt-ylace  thow  la'ely  burned  ;  a  fltinrling  record  of  th«  Import'int  Ptruct- 
oren  DOW  s^Mog  op  tbroughoot  the  country  ;  and  a  \ht  of  patent-j  obtained  upon  new  building 
•PpltADce^. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  DECORATIVE  ART.-Tize  Abchi- 

TECT  devotes  special  attention  to  Sanitary  Sci»'nc«,  which  in  rightly  engaging  more  and  more 
the  attention  of  all  intelligent  citjzenw,  and  to  Decorative  Art,  including  furnishing,  as  well  as 
to  matters  that  pertain  to  technical  education  in  architecture  and  construction. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  —  Each  number  contains  four  or  more  fine  quarto  illus- 

tralions,  and  iUufitratlve  cuts  are  used  liberally  in  the  text.  The  1  luatrated  pages  exhibit  the 
best  work  of  American  architects  of  our  time;  drawings  of  constructive  and  ornauiontal  detail  ; 
designs  for  furniture  and  inttrior  decoration.  Besides  thcpe,  each  number  la  usually  accompa- 
nied by  a  view  of  a  foreign  building,  cither  modern  or  ancient. 


Although  the  paper  addrease''  Itself  primarily  to  architects  and  Imilders,  by  Its  discussion  of 
matten"  of  common  inten-st  to  thot^e  eng  ged  in  building  purwuits,  It  is  the  object  of  the  editors 
to  make  it  acceptable  and  necessary  to  the  large  number  of  educatfd  people  who  are  interested  in 
and  appreciate  the  civIlIziDg  Influence  of  good  architectural  surroundings. 


TERMS  :    $7.50  per  year,  or  S6.00  if  paid  in  advance;  single  copies,  15  cents. 

HOUGHTON,    OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY,    Publishers, 
WINTHROP    SQUARE,  BOSTON. 
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DECKER 

brothers'^  ■  * 

PIANOS 


Have  shown  themselves  so  far  Buperior  to  all  others  in  excel- 
lence of  workmanship,  elasticity  of  touch,  beauty  of  tone,  and 
great  durability,  that  they  are  now  earnestly  sought  for  by  all 
persons  desiring  the 

VERY  BEST  PIANOS. 


Low  Prices. 


Easy  Terms. 


C-A-TTTIOIsr- 

No  Decker  Pianos  genuine  unless  marked  : 

DECKER    BROTHERS, 

NKW    YORK. 


33  Union  Square,  New  York. 
W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

WARKROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUOOESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  tJie  Leading  Markets  of  the  World, 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  In  Tone. 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  TJse, 

New  Designs  constantly.    Best  work  and  lowest  prices.    Send 
for  a  Catalogue.    Tretnontf  opp.  Waltham  St.t  Boston. 


SWEDEN  AND 

NORWAY,  1878. 

HASON  &  HAMLIN 

Have  the  honor  to  announce 
the  following  awards  this  sea- 
son for  Cabinet  Organs :  — 
GOrn  MEDAl  at  Paris  Exposition,  18?8. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Sweden  and  Norway,  1878. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Mech.  Char.  Asn.,  Boston,    1878. 
SILVER  MEDAL  (for  cases)  do.  do.,  1S78. 

Mason  &.  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs,  winners  of  ONLY 
GOLD  MEDAL  to  American  musical  instruments  at  PARIS 
EXPOSITION,  1878  ;  and  highest  honors  at  EVERY  WORLD'S 
EXPOSITION  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS.  For  cash  or  easy  pay- 
ments. A  small  one  may  be  purchased  for  $54  cash  or  by  pay- 
ment of  $6.75  per  quarter  for  ten  quarters.  Warerooms,  154 
Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVEB   33,000   3IADJE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  heen  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  given  to  KEPAIKING  Pianos  (OP  ANT  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &   SONS, 

156  Tremont  Street,  ISO  Fifth  Avenue, 

BOSTON.  NE^  YORK. 


MSPHAIL 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,   BOSTON. 


In  addition  to  Tliirty-fiTe  Gold,  Silver,  antl  Bronze 

Medals,  and  other  Highest  Frizes,  Messrs.  McPhail  &  Co. 
have  received  the  JSif/hest  Atvard  within  the  power  of  the 
jury  to  make,  at  the  M.  C.  M.  A.  Exhibition  of  1878, 

A    FIRST    SILVER    MEDAL, 

with  a  '*  fecial  aiid  honorable  mention.'''' 


Another  Fii^st  Gold  Medal! 


T 


On  account  of  their  Many  Improvements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal,  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
theic  Many  Siirijassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  '*  Superior  Po^ver  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone !  **  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Kank  First  in  tli©  World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England   Organ   Conripany, 

Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St,,  Boston. 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIANO-FORTE  MANUFACTURERS, 

666  Wasliington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
to  Let. 


PIANO -FORTES. 

GALAXY  OF  STARS, 

Who  pronounce  the  WEBER  PIANOS  the  Best  Pianos 

in  the  world  for  their  "  Sympathetic,  Pure,  and 

Hich  Tone,  combined  with  Greatest  Power." 

"  An  Instrument  with  a  SOUL  in  it." 


ParepaSosa, 
Kellogg, 
Fatti, 

Thursby, 
Lucca, 
Carreno, 
Strauss, 
Capoul, 

Canipanini, 
Mills, 
Wehli, 


Nilsson, 

Marie  Hose, 
Albani, 
Vary, 
Murska, 
Torriani, 
Goddard, 
Bristoiv, 
Musio, 
Gilniore, 
Pease, 


Pappenheiin,  Adams, 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS. 


PRICES  REASONABLE. 


TERMS  EASY. 


WAREROOMS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  16th  Street, 

NEW    YORK. 


KRANICH    &    BACH'S 

New  Patent  Full  Agraffe,  Square,  Upright,  and  Grand 

FIRST    PREMIUM     PIANOS 

Are  unexcelled.  The  GEO.  STECK  &  CO.  Square,  Upright, 
and  Grand  received  the  only  Gold  Medal  given  for  Pianos 
at  the  Yienna  Exposition. 

H.  W.  BERRY,  Sole  Eastern  Agent. 
Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments.    Second-hand  Pianos 
from  $190  to  $50.    Pianos  to  let. 

No.  73S  "Washington  Street. 
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THE  BEST  OF  UPRIGHTS. 


THE 


Hallet,  Davis  &l  Co. 

PIANOS 

Have  received  the  most  eminent  cotnmendations 

and  the  Medal  of  Honor  from  the 

Centennial  authorities. 


Their   Uprights  are  the  only  ones,  out  of  all 
exhibited,  receiving  special  praise. 

The  report  is  appended  :  — 

"  To  Hailet,  Davis  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  award  for  Grand, 
Upright,  and  Square  Pianos  :  For  volume  of  tone,  good 
coihstmiction  f  and  excellence  of  u'orJimanshipf  and 
because  of  originality  of  design,  and  artistic  skill 
in  their  upright  instruments,  with  ingenious 
comhination  of  mechanical  devices  for  securing 
permanerice  in  tune.*' 


"WAEEROOMS, 


436  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Send  for  lUustraied  Catalogue,  free. 
*®-  Agents  Wanted  in  every  large  Town  and  City. 


18°7l    MUSIC   18%. 

Mason's  Pianoforte  Technics! 

By  TTJI.  MASON  and  TV.  S.  B.  MATHEWS.  Price  53.50. 
The  niost  distinguished  appearance  for  a  number  of  years 
among  books  containing  material  for  practice.  Contains  500 
Technical  Exercises  that  can  be  expanded  to  many  thousands. 
Also  admirable  explanations  and  treatises  on  Automatic  Play- 
ing. It  should  be  understood  that  it  is  not  a  book  for  beginners, 
but  one  to  be  used  after,  or  in  connection  with,  such  excellent 
instructors  as  RICHARDSON'S  NEW  METHOD 
(53.25),  MASON  &  HOADLY'S  SYSTEM  FOK  BE- 
GINNERS (-SS.aS),  or  the  NEW  ENGLAND  CON- 
SERVATORY METHOD  (S3.25). 

MUSIC.U.  RECORD.   Popular  Weekly  Paper.  S2ay^ 

CMe's  Harmonic  Sciool  for  tlie  Orpn. 

($3.00 ).  By  WM.  H.  CLAEKE.  A  wonderfully  original  and 
good  Method  for  learning  both  to  plat  and  compose  Volun- 
taries and  Interludes.  Also  is  a  splendid  general  Instruction 
book  for  the  Church  Organ  (Reed  or  Pipe).  Very  popular 
books  for  Reed  Orgiin  are  CLARKE'S  NEW  METHOD 
FOR  REED  ORGANS  (?'J.50),  the  EMERSON 
METHOD  FOR  REED  ORGANS  (S2.50),  GETZE'S 
SCHOOI,  FOR  PARLOR  ORGAN  (S2.50),  and 
BOOT'S  SCHOOL  FOR  CABINET  ORGAN  ($2.50). 

OLIVER  DITSON  84  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

711  &,  S4.3  Bboabwat,  New  York. 

COMPOSITIONS  FOR  THE  PIANO 

By  WILLIASI  MASON. 

Op.  28.    Valae  Impromptu         ....  SSI  fin 

'^  30.    Prelude  (A  minor)    .        .        ...  '  *    7, 

"    31.    No.  1.    Scherzo     .                  ...             '  TK 

"    31.    Ko.  2.  NoTeletle '        .75 

Op.  27.    Badinage,  Amusement  for  4  faandB     ...        .75 

Published  by  GAEL  PETJFEE,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 
Sent,  poil-paiij,  on  Ttceijit  of  marked  price. 

SOME  FAMOUS  SOJfGS.  An  Art-His- 
lorical  Skelcli.  By  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter. 
25  cenw. 

WOMAJ^  AS  A  MUSICIAK.    An  An- 

Historical  Study.    By  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter. 
25  cents. 

MUSIC  AKB  MUSICIANS.  Essays  and 
Critidsms.  By  EOBEBT  SCHUMANN.  Ed- 
ited, translated,  and  annotated  by  Fa^ny  Ray- 
mond RiTTEE.  First  Series,  third  edition,  S2.75. 
A  second  scries  will  shorily  be  issued. 

EDWAED  SCHUBEKTH.&  CO.,  New  York. 
WILLIAM  BEEVES.  London. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

A  T  MUSIC  HALL. 
SIXTY-FOURTH    SEASON. 

Feb.     9.     "  Hymn  of  Pralso,"  and  other  Works. 
April  11.    "  Passion  Music." 
"     13.    "  Judas  Maccabeus." 

Tickets  may  now  be  had  at  the  Hall. 


Harvard  Musical  Association, 

FOORTH    SVMPHO.VT  CONCZRT,    BostoU    Music   Hall,    TUOaSBAT, 

Jan.  30,  at  3  P.  M.  —  Cael  Zeerahn,  Conductor.  —  Part  I. 
Qyerture  to  "  Prometheus,''  Beethoven:  Concerto  in  D  minor 
for  three  pianos,  Bach  (G.  W.  Scmner,  J.  A.  Peestob,  and  A. 
W.  FooTE)  ;  Symphony  in  C,  Schumann.  —  Part  II.  Overture 
to  "  Anacreon,"  Cherubini  :  "Phaeton,"  Saint- SaHns. 

Season  Tickets  (Five  Concerts),  ®5.    Single,  SI :  with  Ee- 
serred  Seat,  §1.25. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 


ESTABLISHED  IN   1852. 


PROSPECTUS   FOR   1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  this  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  will 
pass  from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  It  will  remain  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S. 
DwiGHT,  its  founder,  and  will  preserve  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well 
as  in  general  outward  form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and 
culture,  lovers  of  the  best  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  their  sympathy,  instead  of  court- 
ing an  indiscriminate  "popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than 
quantity  of  matter.  Loyal  to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  will  yet  wel- 
come every  sign  of  wholesome  progress. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew :  — 

Its  contents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the 
world  of  Art  and  polite  literature;  including,  from  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  will  be  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musi- 
cal and  hterary :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beetlioven),  Dr.  F.  L. 
Ritter,  of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  will  take  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in 
the  world  of  Art  and  Literature  ;  it  will  contain  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  "  Stuart  Sterne "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo "),  and  others;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever; 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance  ; 
five  copies,  $1 1.25  ;  ten  copies,  jSzo.oo. 
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TO  APOLLO. 

TRANSLATION  FROM  HORACE,  BY  C.  P.  CR.iNCH. 

From  great  Apollo's  dedicated  shrine 

What  seeks  the  bard  to  gaui, 
While  pouring  out  new  sacriiicial  wine? 

Not  rich  Sardinian  grain ; 
Not  the  sleek  herds  that  hot  Calabria  yields; 
Not  gold,  nor  Indian  ivory,  nor  fields 
By  Liris'  silent  waters  washed  away. 
Let  those  to  whom  their  fortune  gives  the  vines 
Their  careful  pruniiig-hooks  upon  them  lay. 
Let  the  rich  merchant  quaff  his  wines  — 
By  Syrian  traffic  bought  —  from  cups  of  gold. 

Dear  to  the  gods  is  he. 
Four  times  a  year,  forsooth,  he  must  behold  — 
And  nothing  lost  to  him  —  the  Atlantic  Sea. 
For  me,  plain  olives  are  my  food. 
And  mallows  soft,  and  chiccory. 
O  thou,  Latona's  son,  grant  I  may  be 

With  health  and  strength  endued; 
With  a  sound  mind  enjoying  what  I  own. 
No  base  old  age  in  me  be  ever  known ; 
Nor  let  me  lack  my  lyre  or  poet's  mood. 


GEORGE  SAND  AND  FKEDfiRIC 
CHOPIN. 

A    STUDY. 

BY   FANNY   RAYMOND    RITTER. 
(Continued  from  page  3.) 

Nervous  prostration,  hallucinations,  the 
loss  of  dear  friends  by  death,  the  exhaustion 
of  too  severe  artistic  labor,  combined  with 
the  late  hours  of  Parisian  society  to  break 
up  Chopin's  health  entirely.  Mtidame  Sand 
vainly  endeavored,  by  persuasion  and  coun- 
try excursions,  to  tear  Chopin  from  his 
piano  and  the  over-exertion  of  composition. 
She  says  :  "  I  did  not  dare  to  persist.  Cho- 
pin, angry,  was  terrible  ;  and  as  he  always 
restrained  himself  with  me,  he  seemed,  at 
such  times,  to  be  on  the  point  of  suffocation 
and  death.  My  life,  active  and  successful 
on  the  surface,  had  become  inwardly  more 
painful  than  ever.  I  began  to  despair  of 
ever  being  able  to  bestow  on  others  the  hap- 
piness I  had  long  ago  renounced  for  myself, 
for  I  had  many  reasons  for  profound  sadness. 
Chopin's  friendship  had  never  been  a  sup- 
port or  a  refuge  for  me  ;  my  son  Maurice 
was  my  real  source  of  strength,  for  he  was 
now  old  enough  to  understand  the  serious 
interests  of  life,  while  he  sustained  me  by 
his  precocious  intelligence,  equabla  disposi- 
tion, and  unalterable  cheerfulness."  Chopin 
appears  always  to  have  taken  pains  to  retain 
the  affection  of  Madame  Sand,  but  he  was 
not  so  careful  with  the  other  members  of  her 
family ;  quarrels,  recriminations,  misunder- 
standings, ensued,  until  the  situation  became 
insupportable,  and  Maurice  declared  to    his 


mother  that,  unless  she  requested  Chopin  to 
find  another  place  of  residence,  he  would 
leave  the  house  himself.  The  mother,  a 
woman,  too,  always  the  slave  of  children,  as 
well  as  their  idol,  to  her  last  hour,  was  not 
likely  long  to  hesitate  ;  and,  after  eight  years 
of  daily  intercourse,  a  sudden  and  decisive 
break  took  place  between  the  fi-iends,  who 
then  parted, —  meeting  but  once  again,  at 
an  evening  party  a  year  after,  when  only 
one  word  was  spoken  between  them,  the 
name  "  Frederic  !  "  from  the  lips  of  George 
Sand.  The  blame  of  this  rupture  has  been 
almost  universally  given  to  George  Sand, 
especially  as  Chopin  died  two  years  after  it, 
and  people  thought  she  might  have  supported 
the  harassing  presence  of  her  "  customary 
invalid  "  for  so  short  a  period  longer,  —  as 
if  she  could  have  foreseen  what  was  to  en- 
sue. The  reasons  and  causes  that  brought 
about  the  parting  of  George  Sand  and  Cho- 
pin have  been  variously  stated  by  friends 
and  foes.  Among  the  foes  of  George  Sand 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  classing  M.  Karasowski, 
who.se  estimate  of  her  character  and  actions 
is,  throughout  his  book,  narrow,  prejudiced, 
yet  often  sentimentally  weak.  M.  Karasow- 
ski, who,  in  placing  Madame  Sand's  ccmduct 
in  the  worst  light,  scarcely  shows  himself 
an  enlightened  friend  of  the  artist  who  so 
wholly  adored  her,  tells  us  that  Chopin  only 
desired  to  marry  her  "in  his  youth,"  —  yet 
their  entire  acquaintance  merely  extended 
over  a  period  of  a  little  more  tlian  ten  years  ; 
that  she  "  poisoned  his  whole  life  ;  "  and  de- 
plores the  fact  that  this  infatuation  prevented 
Chopin  from  entering  into  some  happy  mar- 
riage that  would  have  brightened  his  life  and 
greatly  augmented  his  artistic  success.  He 
forgets  that  twice  before  Chopin's  acquaint- 
ance with  Madame  Sand  his  projects  of  mar- 
riage came  to  nauglit,  though  witliout  any 
fault  on  his  side  ;  and  that  during  his  resi- 
dence in  her  house  he  failed  to  carry  out  a 
matrimonial  alliance,  because,  when  visiting 
the  lady,  she  offered  a  chair  to  a  more  fa- 
mous man  before  asking  Chopin  to  take  one  ; 
and  that  although,  with  an  artist's  natural 
susceptibility  to  beauty  and  elegance,  he 
would  sometimes  return  from  an  evening 
party  enthusiastically  in  love  with  three 
graces  at  once,  he  had  the  next  day  forgot- 
ten them  all  in  his  absorbed  devotion  to  the 
genius,  and  reposeful,  sympathetic  qualities 
of  the  woman  whose  friendship  and  almost 
maternal  care  were  bestowed  on  him.  In 
vain,  after  their  parting,  he  attempted  to  for- 
get one  who  had  filled  his  existence  for  ten 
years  with  dreams  of  happiness  ;  during  the 
visit  he  made  to  England  in  the  following 
year,  he  took  little  pleasure  in  the  brilliant 
reception  accorded  to  him  at  the  English 
court,  or  by  the  public  at  the  few  concerts 
he  gave.  His  health  suffered  from  the  cli- 
mate ;  the  state  of  his  mind  was  betrayed  by 
many  expressions  in  his  letters  to  his  friends: 
"If  I  begin  to  complain,  I  shall  never  end, 
and  all  is  in  the  same  key.  I  am  wearied  to 
death,  though  the  people  here  almost  kill  me 
with  their  kindness.  I  am  disgusted  with  life  ; 
nothing  touches  me  any  more  ;  I  only  wait 
for  the  end."  On  his  return  to  Paris,  his 
health  gave  way  entirely.  The  details  of  his 
last  days  on    earth,  the  sufferings  he  endured 


with  so  much  resignation  and  piety,  seeming 
rather  to  long  for  than  to  fear  death,  are  re- 
lated by  Karakowski  with  much  pathos. 

Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Haweis,  ^  in  speaking  of 
Madame  Sand's  "  deliberate  refusal  "  to  marry 
Chopin,  treats  the  whole  subject  from  the 
merely  sentimental  and  superficial  point  of 
vievi'  commonly  accepted.  Lenz  is  one  of 
Madame  Sand's  most  severe  judges.^  He  la- 
ments the  web  into  which  Chopin  had  fallen, 
"  to  which  a  spider  was  not  wanting." 
Should  we  not  describe  the  situation  more 
truthfully,  if  we  were  to  deplore  the  entan- 
glement of  two  butterflies  in  a  net ;  if  we 
entitled  that  the  web  of  circumstance,  and 
the  spider  Destiny,  or  shall  we  say  mor- 
tal fallibility  ?  15ut  indeed  Herr  Lenz 
must  have  found  it  difficult  to  forgive  Ma- 
dame Sand,  when,  after  he  had  played  —  no 
doubt,  finely  —  to  her,  "  she  did  not  say  one 
word ; "  and  Chopin  showed  himself  once 
very  deficient  in  his  usual  delicate  tact,  when 
he  told  Lenz  that  all  contemporary  writers 
ought  to  lay  down  their  pens,  and  leave  the 
whole  field  in  possession  of  the  incomparable 
George  Sand  !  It  is  quite  true,  as  Karasow- 
ski observes,  that  George  Sand  was  not 
found  among  the  friends  and  relations  who 
attempted  to  soften  Chopin's  sufferings  dur- 
ing his  last  hours  ;  but  be  it  remembered 
that  Chopin  "  did  not  request  to  see  any  one 
at  all  ;  "  he  was  too  proud  and  reticent  in 
character,  and  just  then,  no  doubt,  too  hope- 
less and  discouraged  to  ask  for  the  presence 
of  the  woman  he  perhaps  most  desired  to 
see.  Had  he  not  declared  that  "  his  whole 
life  was  contained  in  one  episode,"  and  that 
after  it  had  closed  he  "  merely  vegetated  "  ? 
The  bitter  things  he  said  of  her  after  their 
parting  were  but  natural  from  a  man  who 
had  passed  through  such  a  disappointment,  and 
possess  little  weight  as  evidence  against  her; 
they  must  be  accepted  with  reservation,  as 
the  expressions  of  the  deepest,  most  sensi- 
tive, but  morbid  feeling  on  the  part  of  one 
who,  as  Liszt  says,  "  refused  to  be  comforted, 
while  all  attempts  to  fix  his  attention  on 
other  subjects  were  vain."  Vainlj',  alas, 
has  an  acute  French  critic  advised  men  to  be 
more  chary  with  their  hatred,  which  is,  he 
says,  "  a  poison  more  precious  than  that  of 
the  Borgias,  for  it  is  compounded  of  our 
blood,  our  healtli,  our  sleep,  and  —  two  thirds 
of  our  love  "  ! 

The  commonly  received  reason  of  the 
parting  of  Chopiu  and  Madame  Dudevant  is 
that  she,  in  order  to  force  him  to  leave  her 
house,  depicted  him  in  her  novel  "  Lucrezia 
Floriani  "  as  Prince  Karol,  a  jealous,  tire- 
some, transcendental  invalid  ;  threw  the 
proof-sheets  in  his  way,  and  instructed  the 
cliildreu  to  inforiu  him  that  "  Mamma  in- 
tended Prince  Karol  for  M.  Chopin."  But, 
as  Ehlert  says,^  "  I  cannot  judge  whether 
Karasowski's  information  be  correct,  or  de- 
rived from  authentic  sources,  but  I  doubt  it. 
No  woman  acts  thus,  not  even  one  whose 
patience  has  been  completely  wearied  out." 
More  than  twenty  years  ago,. Madame    Sand 

1  Music  and  Morals.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis, 
M.  A.     London  and  New  York. 

2  Die  grossen  Pianoforte  -  Virtuosen  unserer  Zeit.  VoN 
W.  VO-N  Lknz.     Berlin.     1872. 

3  Aus  der  Tonwelt.  Essays  by  Louis  Ehlert.  Ber- 
lin.    1877. 
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found  it  necessary  to  deny  this  report,  as 
well  as  partially  to  refute  the  charge  that 
she  had  kept  Chopin  dangling  on  for  her 
own  entertainment,  the  most  devoted  of  her 
slaves,  until  she  was  tired  of  him,  and  dis- 
missed him  broken-hearted.  The  following 
remarks  occur  in  this  passage  of  her  auto- 
biography, illustrative  of  the  character  of 
Chopin  as  displayed  in  his  intercourse  with 
her :  "  The  depth  of  Chopin's  emotion  was 
always  disproportioned  to  its  cause.  A 
slight  grief,  some  awkwardness  in  a  person 
to  whom  he  was  indifferent,  the  small  con- 
trarieties of  real  life,  affected  bim  for  days, 
for  weeks  ;  while  he  heroically  supported  the 
great  dangers  and  sufferings  of  his  deplor- 
able health,  he  was  miserably  vexed  by  its 
insignificant  variations.  But  such  is  the  his- 
tory, the  destiny,  of  all  persons  in  whom  the 

nervous  system  is  developed  to  excess 

Long  life  was  impossible  to  one  of  such  an 
extreme  artistic  type.  He  was  consumed  by 
a  dream  of  the  ideal,  unbalanced  by  mundane 
charity  or  philanthropic  toleration.  He 
never  would  make  terms  with  human  nature. 
He  accepted  nothing  of  reality.  In  this  laj- 
his  vice  and  his  virtue,  his  grandeur  and  mis- 
ery  Chopin  was  an   epitome  of  those 

magnificent  inconsistencies  that  must  possess 
their  individual  logic,  since   Heaven   pleases 

to  create  them I  accepted  all  this,  and, 

differing  from  him  in  ideas  outside  of  art,  in 
political  opinions  and  judgment  of  passing 
events,  I  did  not  attempt  any  modification  of 
his  character,  but  respected  its  individuality 
as  I  did  that  of  Delacroix  and  many  other 
friends,  whose  paths  differed  from  my  own. 
On  his  side,  Chopin  accorded  to  me,  nay, 
I  will  say  honored  me  with,  a  friendship  of 
a  nature  so  entire  that.it  made  an  exception 
in  his  whole  life.  He  was  always  the  same 
to  me.  He  must  have  understood  me  thor- 
oughly, without  illusion,  as  I  never  descended 
in  his  estimation.  A  stranger  to  my  studies 
and  researches,  and  consequently  to  my 
convictions,  bigotedly  attached  as  he  was 
to  the  Catholic  dogma,  he  nevertheless  al- 
ways said  of  me,  as  did  the  gentle  nun  in 
my  convent.  Mother  Alicia,  in  the  last  hours 
of  her  life  :  '  Poohj  pooh  !  I  am  sure  she 
loves  God  ! '  But  if,  with  me,  he  was  all 
respect,  deference,  devotion,  he  did  not  ab- 
jure the  asperities  of  his  character  towards 
those  who  surrounded  me.  With  them  he 
gave  free  vent  to  the  inequalities  of  his  char- 
acter, by  turns  generous  and  fantastic,  pass- 
ing from  infatuation  to  aversion,  and  vice 
versa.  And  yet  he  displayed  little  of  his  in- 
terior life,  save  in  those  masterpieces  of  art, 
in  which  he  expressed  it  even  then  only 
vaguely,  mysteriously ;  his  lips  never  be- 
trayed his  deepest  feelings,  and  his  reserve 
was  so  great  that  I  alone,  for  many  years, 
was  able  to  divine  them,  and,  where  I 
could,  to  mitigate  them  and  retard  their  out- 
break." In  alluding  to  the  current  report 
that  "  Lucrezia  Floriani"  had  been  the  cause 
of  their  parting,  she  explicitly  contradicted 
it,  as  well  a.?  the  statement  that  Chopin  was 
depicted  in  Prince  Karol.  She  says  that  he, 
always  anxious  to  read  her  romances  before 
any  one  else,  also  read  the  proof-sheets 
of  this,  and  never  dreamed  of  connectinrr 
their  own  characters  or  experience  with  it, 


until  long  after,  when  evil-disposed  persons 
put  the  idea  in  his  head,  and  when  he  had 
forgotten  the  book.  In  describing  their  sep- 
aration, she  says  there  was  no  recrimination 
between  them.  "  We  never  addressed  to 
each  other  a  reproach  save  one,  —  alas!  the 
first  and  the  last.  So  elevated  an  attach- 
ment broke  asunder,  as  was  best ;  it  was  at 
least  not  worn  away  in  ignoble  quarrels." 
It  seems  to  me,  as  to  M.  Fetis,i  that  amid 
what  he  calls  "  the  gilded  language  of  the 
greatest  French  writer  of  her  day,  the  truth  is 
evident,"  —  far  more  so  than  in  the  comments 
upon  this  famous  friendship,  to  be  found  in 
novels,  biographical  sketches,  dictionaries, 
and  encyclopEedias,  too  many  of  them  flip- 
pant, as  well  as  incorrect.  But,  while  ac- 
cepting Madame  Sand's  denial  of  having  in- 
tended to  sketch  the  character  of  Chopin, 
especially  with  cruel  intention,  in  "  Lucrezia 
Floriani,"  —  that  story,  so  different  from  her 
own,  one  of  the  dullest  of  her  novels,  —  we 
are  at  liberty  to  surmise  that  as  certain  types 
must  have  floated  before  her  imagination,  often 
involuntarily,  when  writing,  since  she  wrote 
with  the  inspired  speed  of  an  improvisatrice, 
so  her  own  character  and  that  of  Chopin  may 
have  stood  before  her  mind's  eye  at  this 
time,  objectively,  without  her  being  aware 
of  it.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think 
so,  since  the  epithets  "  expansive  "  and  "  ex- 
clusive," applied  by  her  to  Lucrezia  and 
Karol,  so  exaclly  define  her  own  large,  sym- 
pathetic nature,  and  the  intense  and  concen- 
trated character  of  Chopin's  genius. 

While  attempting  to  describe  with  impar- 
tiality an  episode  in  the  lives  of  two  famous 
artists,  —  one  that  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
erted so  much  influence  on  many  of  their 
works,  —  let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  am  in- 
spired by  prejudice  in  favor  of  one,  who  is 
now  almost  universally  regarded  as  perhaps 
the  most  illustrious  example  of  feminine  im- 
aginative power,  or  by  an  equally  illiberal 
prejudice  against  the  other.  For  Chopin, 
who  can  feel  anything  but  the  deepest,  the 
most  tender  admiration  and  pity  ?  A  disap- 
pointed patriot,  the  child  of  two  nations, 
without  a  country  or  a  home  he  could  call 
his  own,  eternally  consumed  by  the  inward 
fire  of  genius,  his  wounded  soul  reacted  on 
his  body,  his  suffering  body  embittered  his 
mind;  the  possibility  of  passing  his  life  in  the 
security  of  a  tie  hallowed  by  religion,  under 
the  happy  influence  of  the  sunlike  nature  that 
could  have  reduced  all  this  discord  to  har- 
mony, was  denied  to  him;. ever  to  have  met 
Madame  Sand  was  a  terrible  fatality  for  him, 
considering  the  circumstances  that  surrounded 
them;  but  since  such  was  his  destiny,  he 
would  not  have  been  the  profound,  sensitive, 
fervid  poet-nature  that  he  was,  if  he  could 
have  met  her  without  loving  her,  or  lost  her 
without  a  despair  that  sometimes  led  him  al- 
most to  "  curse  the  day  he  had  met  her." 

It  is  difiieult  to  arrive  at  conclusions  un- 
colored  by  indulgent  pity  for  both  parties, 
after  endeavoring  to  sift  the  truth  from  a 
mass  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  the  vitupera- 
tion that  was  hurled  at  that  "  large-brained 
woman  or  large-hearted  man  "  after  Chopin's 
early  death,  and  more  recently  since  her  own 
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decease ;  and  without  the  sincerest  attempt 
to  be  just  and  unprejudiced,  it  is  impossible 
to  enter  into  the  exceptional,  abnormal  char- 
acter of  one  artist,  or  that  of  the  other,  so 
unique  from  hereditary  descent  and  individual 
pecviliarities,  and  therefore  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  ordinary  standards.  Common  justice 
towards  George  Sand,  however,  has  been  too 
often  lost  sight  of  by  Chopin's  admirers,  es- 
pecially by  German  writers  on  music,  either 
from  prejudice  towards  a  Frenchwoman,  or 
because  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  regarding 
literary  women  as  necessarily  cold-hearted, 
selfish,  hard,  and  self-asserting,  seems  to  lin- 
ger longer  in  Germany  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Were  I  inclined  to  listen  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  my  own  individual  feelings  alone,  I 
should  be  anxious  to  yield  all  the  merits  in 
the  case  to  Chopin,  if  only  out  of  gratitude 
for  the  exhaustless,  exquisite  fountain  of  en- 
joyment unsealed  to  me  in  the  works  of  this 
most  original,  profound,  delicate,  yet  power- 
ful of  tone-poets.  For  me  to  pronounce 
which  of  the  two  artists  in  this  question  was 
the  greater  would  be  presumptuous ;  but  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  have  derived 
more  continual,  ever-renewed,  stronger,  finer, 
—  if  sometimes  also  painful  —  pleasure  from 
the  audition  or  in  the  performance  of  the 
works  of  Chopin,  than  from  the  perusal  of  . 
those  of  George  Sand.  And  this  I  confess, 
in  spite  of  my  keen  appreciation  of  all  her 
noble  qualities,  deep  feeling  for  nature,  and 
for  all  great  art;  in  spite  of  her  swing,  verve, 
picturesqueness,  and,  above  all,  her  style  — - 
a  style  so  clear,  limpid,  richly-rolling,  that  I 
cannot  recall  any  more  perfect,  in  spite  of 
its  occasional  exuberance,  in  the  merely  art- 
istic qualities  of  style  in  itself,  than  that  of 
our  own  De  Quincey,  that  master  magician 
in  the  command  of  splendid  English  prose, 
whose  manner  is  nevertheless  so  different, 
that  it  presents  rather  an  opposition  than  a 
pendant  to  that  of  George  Sand. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE   PROGRESS    OP   MUSIC   IN   THE 
WEST. 

BY    C.    H.    BRITTAN. 

It  is  now  some  ten  years  since  the  writer 
of  this  article,  fresh  from  musical  experiences 
in  Boston,  began  his  life  in  the  West.  Every 
indication  of  musical  progress  has  been  care- 
fully noted  from  that  time  until  the  present 
hour.  The  great  West  has  bent  the  full 
force  of  her  energy  to  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural life.  Yet  the  development  of  a  love 
for  art  and  music  is  being  manifested  in  so 
marked  a  manner,  and  its  aspect  is  so  notice- 
able in  the  generous  support  that  is  given  to 
all  that  is  worthy  of  recognition,  that  at 
last  we  have  reached  a  position  which  entitles 
us  to  respect  and  consideration.  The  con- 
dition of  music  in  the  West  is  one  that  is 
brighter  than  ever  before.  The  oi'ganization 
of  important  musical  societies  and  home  or- 
chestras gives  evidence  of  a  more  extended 
interest.  A  better  class  of  music  is  studied 
by  these  societies,  and  our  programmes  often 
bear  the  marked  words,  "  for  the  first  time 
in  Anioi  ica,"  even  of  an  important  composi- 
tion.    When  one  considers  the  vast  influence 
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that  flowed,  year  by  year,  from  tjie  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  in  Boston,  and  realizes 
the  benefit  that  has  been  derived  from  its 
example,  by  the  formation  of  musical  societies 
in  many  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  New  Eng- 
land, he  understands  that  a  greater  service 
was  rendered  to  the  cause  of  music  than  tliat 
which  came  from  the  mere  development  of 
local  taste.  At  the  close  of  the  last  season, 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  had  given  six 
hundi'ed  and  ten  public  concerts,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  number  of  great  works  per- 
formed in  the  years  of  its  existence  indicates 
that  a  high  motive  prompted  the  organization 
to  work  for  the  pure,  the  grand,  and  the  true 
in  classic  and  modern  music.  Thus  we  real- 
ize that  the  concentrated  efforts  made  in  the 
cities  indicate  the  general  movement  of  taste 
and  culture  throughout  the  land. 

In  three  or  four  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
West,  we  see  efforts  made  in  the  same  direc- 
tion that  was  taken  by  Boston  in  the  ear- 
lier years  of  its  musical  life.  Tlie  growth 
may  be  more  rapid,  from  the  greater  number 
of  helps  and  influences  that  surround  us ;  but 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  no  less 
real  and  positive.  When  I  first  came  to  the 
West  and  attempted  to  find  some  of  Robert 
Franz's  lovely  songs,  it  was  witli  mucli  diffi- 
culty that  I  made  the  music  clerk  understand 
what  I  wanted.  There  was  little  market  for 
the  so-called  classical  music,  and  the  general 
tone  of  musical  taste  was  largely  indicated 
by  the  trashy  compositions  that  found  the 
largest  sale.  Yet  there  were  influences  at 
work  tliat  soon  developed  a  taste  for  the  bet- 
ter class  of  musical  works,  and  Schumann's, 
Schubert's,  and  Franz's  songs  got  a  vocal 
hearing.  The  musicians  were  aided  in  their 
work  by  music  lovers,  and  everywhere  the 
signs  were  brighter.  Should  our  Eastern 
friends  watch  our  programmes  for  a  season, 
and  note  the  works  which  our  local  societies 
are  producing,  in  contrast  with  their  own, 
they  could  but  admit  that  in  endeavor,  at 
least,  we  were  equal.  The  first  concert  of 
the  Beethoven  Society  of  Chicago,  this  season, 
gave  us  "  The  First  Walpurgis  Night"  of  Men- 
delssohn, the  overture  and  scenes  from  the 
Tannhauser  of  Wagner,  besides  smaller  pieces 
from  Rubinstein  and  Gade;  while  the  Apollo 
Club  produced  Handel's  Acis  and  Galatea, 
and  the  first  part  of  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul. 
The  orchestral  accompaniments  were  better 
performed  than  last  season,  while  the  chorus 
did  its  work  with  more  earnestness  and  a 
greater  finish.  When  we  contrast  the  pro- 
grammes given  in  Cincinnati  at  the  musical 
festivals  with  those  offered  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  at  their  triennial  perform- 
ances, we  see  that  the  West  is  in  no  way  be- 
hind the  East  in  her  endeavors  to  produce 
the  works  of  the  great  masters.  The  piano 
and  organ  recitals,  that  form  no  insignificant 
part  of  our  musical  season,  are  devoted  to 
the  performance  of  the  best  music.  One  so- 
ciety had  all  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  and 
the  complete  piano  works  of  Schumann  and 
Chopin,  performed  in  an  artistic  manner,  for 
the  edification  and  education  of  its  members, 
active  and  honorary.  Thus  also  with  the 
classical  song-writers,  a  wider  acquaintance 
has  been  made  with  their  beautiful  composi- 
tions by  efforts  of  the  same  noble  character. 


1  do  not  speak  of  the  support  given  to 
operatic  representations,  for  where  fashion 
largely  reigns,  perhaps  its  motives  are  other 
than  those  which  spring  from  a  real  love  for 
the  beautiful  in  art.  To  support  an  orches- 
tra of  excellence  at  home,  to  found  and  en- 
dow a  music  school  of  an  exalted  character, 
and  to  build  noble  halls  to  enable  societies  to 
have  a  proper  place  to  perform  great  works 
in,  would  indeed  show  an  atmosphere  in  which 
art  could  flourish.  But,  unfortunately,  we 
are  as  yet  in  the  early  years  of  our  develop- 
ment, and  the  whole  country  has  hardly  been 
able  to  support  one  really  great  orchestra, 
such  as  that  of  Mr.  Thomas.  Real  culture 
must  develop  from  germs  that  unfold  in  the 
home,  and  we  cannot  expect  a  great  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  tliat  can  produce  noble  ar- 
tists, and  be  above  the  low  plane  of  a  money- 
making  concern,  until  we  have  created  that 
love  for  music  that  shall  induce  the  capital- 
ist to  part  with  some  of  his  treasures,  ex- 
pecting no  return  but  that  which  would  come 
to  him  in  benefiting  his  country  and  its  peo- 
ple. 

The  various  musical  "  conventions,"  "  Nor- 
mal Music  Schools,"  and  local  gatherings  for 
the   performance    or   study   of  music,    which 
have    been   held   in   the   small    towns  in  the 
West,  have  presented  marked  indications  of 
progress  during    the    past    few  years.     Not 
long  ago,  a  singing-book  maker  would  hold 
gatherings  of  the  "  convention  "  character  for 
the   purpose   of   introducing   his  work  ;  give 
an  indifferent  concert  or  two,  with  the  aid  of 
all    the   church  choirs  in  the  town  or  village, 
and  pass  on  to  another  place  to  do  likewise 
if  possible.     But  of  late    there  has    been  a 
great  difference  manifested  in  the  work  at- 
tempted at    these  conventions.     Local  soci- 
eties  are    formed   for  the   study   of  oratorio 
or  cantata    music,  and  as  soon  as   they    are 
able  to  perform  it  a  public  concert  is  given. 
Thus  the  convention   director  is  obliged  to 
furnish  better  works  for  study,  if  he  would 
obtain  an  engagement,  for  the  old  and  crude 
idea    of  music    is    giving    way  to    one   that 
shows  a  fuller  culture.     The  normal  schools 
that  are  held  all  over  the   western  country 
during  the  summer  months,  bring  together  a 
better  class  of  teachers  and  performers.     As 
one  notes  their  programmes,  he  observes  the 
weekly  "  recitals  "  at  which    classical    music 
is  largely  given,  while  the  evening  chorus  re- 
hearsals are  devoted  to  parts  of  oratorios,  or 
choruses  of  the  better  class.     Solo  talent  of 
no  mean  order  is  employed,  and  year  by  year 
improvement  is  made  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting all  their  public  performances.     These 
musical  gatherings    are  but  the    forerunners 
of  permanent  organizations,  and  leave  behind 
them  a  local  interest  that  in  time  will  de- 
velop into  better  things.     It  is  no    uncom- 
mon occurrence  to  have  pupils  come  into  the 
city  for  instruction,  bearing  with  them  perhaps 
a  sonata  of  Beethoven,  a  nocturne  of  Chopin, 
or  something  from  Mendelssohn,  which  they 
had    learned    in  a    far    distant    little    town. 
Upon  being  questioned  as  to  their  instruc- 
tion, we  hear  of  some  devotee  of  music,  who, 
having    settled  in   the    Far  West,  made   his 
influence    felt   by  training   young   fingers  to 
play  the  noble  works  of  the  truly  great  mas- 
ters.   Thus,  in  thousands  of  cases,  is  the  good 


seed  planted  all  over  this  western  land.  It 
is  not  alone  iu  the  cities  that  a  deeper  love 
for  the  pure  in  art  is  manifested.  Not  long 
since  a  letter  was  received  by  one  of  our 
local  teachers,  coming  from  a  little  town  in 
the  extreme  western  part  of  Kansas.  The 
writer  mentioned  a  young  daughter  who  had 
been  studying  the  piano,  with  the  best  as- 
sistance that  could  be  obtained  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  also  stated  that  the  little  girl  had 
found  Mendelssohn's  and  Beethoven's  let- 
ters among  the  books  in  a  small  library  in 
the  place,  and  from  her  interest  in  them 
was  eager  to  have  some  of  their  music. 
"  Would  it  be  possible,"  wrote  the  father, 
"  for  you  to  send  us  some  little  things  from 
these  masters,  that  young  fingers  might  try  ? 
for  although  we  are  living  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  benefits  of  a  city's  culture,  we  do  not 
wish  to  degenerate  in  our  love  for  what  is 
beautiful  and  grand."  Any  number  of  pleas- 
ing indications  of  this  character  are  con- 
stantly coming  to  the  observer  of  ^he  ad- 
vancement of  culture  in  the  West. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  our  seeming  progress, 
we  are  far  from  being,  even  as  a  nation, 
a  musical  people.  Can  Boston  be  really  a 
musical  city,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
send  out  most  earnest  appeals  to  the  culti- 
vated part  of  its  people  to  give  a  better  sup- 
port to  the  Harvai'd  Musical  Association, 
that  it  might  go  on  another  season,  and  fur- 
nish orchestral  concerts  of  an  artistic  char- 
acter without  the  danger  of  financial  ruin  ? 
Is  New  York  musical,  wlien  she  allows  a 
fine  organization  like  Thomas's  Orchestra  to 
be  disbanded  for  want  of  enough  support  to 
live  ?  Can  we  be  a  musical  people,  and  yet 
have  no  permanent  opera  in  any  city  in  the 
country,  and  no  endowed  musical  school  of 
a  high  ranks  anywhere  in  the  land  ?  We 
force  even  our  best  musicians  into  the  teach- 
ing rank  to  earn  their  bread.  Until  home 
organizations  in  good  musical  societies,  fine 
orchestras,  and  conservatories  worthy  of  the 
name  are  supported  by  the  great  cities  of 
our  land,  and  the  musical  talent  is  given 
proper  encouragement,  we  cannot  be  more 
than  slowly  approaching  the  rank  of  a  music- 
loving  nation. 

Yet  Music  will  live.  Her  melodies  shall 
be  reechoed  throughout  the  land,  and  mani- 
fest the  idea  of  beauty  through  the  harmo- 
nious medium  of  sweet  sounds.  The  musi- 
cian will  yet  prove  his  intellectuality,  not 
only  by  thinking  in  sounds,  but  by  manifest- 
ing his  ideas  iu  compositions  that  shall  have 
universal  recognition.  And  the  tidal  wave 
of  progress  shall  not  only  sweep  westward, 
but  it  shall  penetrate  into  the  dark  corners 
of  the  globe,  and  fnake  radiant  all  lands. 
The  pure  rays  of  the  light  of  a  trtier  culture 
shall  send  forth  brighter  illuminations,  until 
civilization  shall  make  one  great  family  of 
the  many  races  of  humanity. 
Chicago,  Dec.  21,  1878. 


DAYS   IN   NORMANDY. 

Dieppe  and  Rouen  belong  to  the  beaten  track 
of  common  travel.  In  the  one,  you  have  an  un- 
surpassed exposure  to  the  sea,  with  a  current  of 
ozone  much  prized  by  valetudinarians.  Here  is 
also  a  casino,  where  one  may  hear  music,  and 
on  certain  occasions  dance  to  it.     The  beach  just 
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below  is  good  for  bathing,  and  is  well  provided 
with  cabins.  The  display  here  reminds  one  of 
the  beach  at  Newport  in  the  season,  but  the  hour 
for  bathing  is  somewhat  earlier,  as  breakfast  is 
taken  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  At  the  casino, 
the  toilettes  are  usually  simple,  and  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  cotton  materials,  which  the 
Parisian  dress-makers  know  how  to  fit  and 
trim  very 'tastefully,  and  for  which  they  charge 
heavy  prices,  thirty  dollars  being  the  ordinary 
price  for  a  gingham  or  batiste  dress,  trimmed 
with  very  cheap  lace  and  with  the  ribbons  now 
so  much  in  vogue.  The  materials  for  such  a 
dress  would  scarcely  cost  ten  dollars  in  America, 
and  must  here  amount,  to  much  less,  so  that  the 
profits  of  the  yapo/i  must  be  large.  I  would  here 
suggest  a  new  proverb :  "  Qui  dit  modiste  dit 
principe."  So  lofty  are  the  pretensions,  so  un- 
bounded the  expectations,  of  this  class. 

In  Rouen,  we  visit  the  fine  old  cathedral, 
where  the  choir  particularly  interests  us.  It  con- 
tains on  the  right  the  tomb  of  the  Sieur  de  Brese, 
husband  to  Diana  of  Poitiers.  The  chief  feat- 
ure in  this  is  the  figure  of  the  deceased,  repre- 
sented in  the  moment  which  succeeds  the  last 
agon}-,  with  the  traces  of  the  final  struggle  still 
impressed  upon  the  lifeless  face.  The  winding 
sheet  which  drapes  the  body  is  gathered  in  a 
curious  knot  above  the  head,  the  whole  as  realis- 
tic as  possible,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Jean  Gou- 
jon.  At  the  hea<l  of  the  tomb  stands  the  afflicted 
widow ;  at  its  foot,  the  dead  man  appears  as  a 
child  in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  The  epitaph 
expresses  a  grief  and  fidelity  which  history  does 
not  credit.  The  monument  of  the  two  cardinals 
d'Amboise,  uncle  and  nephew,  is  on  the  right  of 
the  choir,  in  florid  Gothic.  In  the  nave  is  shown 
the  efBgy  of  Kichard  Cceur  de  Lion,  rudely  carved, 
in  his  crown  and  royal  robes.  Beneath  it  lies 
the  heart  to  whose  qualities  he  owes  his  title. 

The  architecture  of  the  church  of  St.  Ouen  is 
considered  much  more  perfect  than  that  of  the 
cathedral.  Its  walls  show  the  largest  possible 
proportion  of  glass  to  stone,  the  windows  occupy- 
ing nearly  the  whole  space,  while  the  weight  of 
the  roof  is  supported  by  pillars  and  buttresses 
only.  One  of  the  rosaces  is  beautifully  reflected 
by  the  water  in  a  baptismal  font  of  black  marble, 
which  has  the  effect  of  a  black  mirror.  The 
windows  are  all  of  ancient  glass,  very  beautiful  in 
coloring.  The  museum  of  antiquities  contains 
fifteen  windows  of  stained  glass,  taken  from  sup- 
pressed churches  and  convents,  formino-  a  series 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  of  unrivaled  interest  and  value.  Many 
other  things  of  interest  are  shown  here,  among 
them  the  chimney  and  mantel-piece  of  the  house 
in  which  Corneille  was  born,  and  the  sad  mask 
taken  from  the  features  of  Henri  IV.  of  France, 
after  his  untimely  death. 

So  much  for  Kouen,  which  deserves  fuller  men- 
tion. It  is  now  a  place  so  full  of  life  that  the 
bustle  of  trade  and  manufacture  puts  to  flight  the 
pale  memories  of  the  past.  But  in  Caen,  the  past 
still  asserts  itself.  The  quiet  streets  leave  room 
for  imagining  the  old  victories  and  processions. 
Here  \a  St.  Pierre,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Norman  churches.  Here  also  are  the  two  great 
abbeys  built  by  'William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
Queen  Matilda,  as  a  peace-oflTering  to  the  Pope, 
who  was  offended  by  their  marriage.  Of  these, 
the  church  of  St.  fitienne,  otherwise  termed 
L'Abbaye  aux  Ilonimes,  is  the  finest  and  the 
most  extensive.  It  is  of  the  style  termed  Nor- 
manno- Romanesque,  and  is  very  severe  and  grand. 
It  was  completed  and  dedicated  during  the  mon- 
arch's life,  having  been  intended  by  him  to  serve 
as  a  resting  place  for  his  remains.  A  slab  of 
gray  marble  in  the  pavement  before  the  altar 
marks  the  place  where  they  did  rest.  Tlie  in- 
scription is  aa  follows  :  — 


HiC    SEPULTUS    EST    INVICTiSSIMUS 

GUGLIELMUS 

CONQUISTOK   NoUjrAKNIAE    DuX    ET    AnGLIAE 

Rex  hujusce  domus  conditok 
qui  obiit  anno  1087. 

A  superb  lamp  of  bronze,  heavily  gilded,  hangs 
above  the  tomb,  and  near  it  stands  a  paschal  can- 
dle forty  feet  in  height.  The  Huguenots  in  1562 
destroyed  the  ancient  monument,  and  left  of  its 
contents  only  one  thigh-bone,  which  the  Revolu- 
tionists of  1793  in  their  turn  demolished.  If  we 
add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  death  of  William 
was  of  a  very  painful  character,  and  that  his 
funeral  was  really  given  him  by  the  charity  of  a 
private  individual,  we  shall  conclude  that  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  royalty  is  subject  received 
no  small  illustration  in  his  person. 

The  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  built  by  Queen  Ma- 
tilda, is  a  smaller  edifice,  in  pure  Norman  style. 
Its  front  is  adorned  by  two  square  towers,  and 
within  its  choir  is  shown  the  tomb  of  the  queen. 
The  most  interesting  uieraento  of  Queen  Matilda 
will  be  found  in  the  tapestry  preserved  at  Bayeux, 
said  to  have  been  wrought  by  her  hand.  It  is 
worked  in  crewel  on  a  strip  of  linen  many  yards 
long,  and  represents,  somewhat  remotely,  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England.  The  mind  of  the 
beholder  is,  however,  much  assisted  by  divers 
Latin  sentences,  also  in  embroidery,  which  accom- 
pany and  explain  the  various  groups  and  figures. 
The  first  of  these  shows  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor telling  his  son  Harold  that  William,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  should  one  day  be  king  of  England. 
Harold  next  appears  in  the  act  of  taking  the  oath 
of  fealty  to  William.  After  this  Harold  is  seen 
wearing  the  crown  of  England,  and  Duke  William, 
hearing  of  this  act  of  treachery,  orders  the  build- 
ing of  a  fleet  to  convey  his  forces  to  England. 
Then  follow  various  battles,  processions,  and  so 
on,  till  matters  culminate  in  the  death  of  Harold 
and  the  victory  of  William.  The  whole  work  is 
very  incongruous.  The  horses  are  sometimes 
wrought  in  crimson  worsted,  sometimes  in  blue. 
Cities  and  palaces  are  represented  by  curious  fig- 
ures resembling  nothing  in  particular  unless  it  be 
a  soup  tureen  or  fancy  pagoda.  The  faces  are 
in  outline,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  figures  reminds 
one  of  the  "  Slovenly  Peter"  book  once  so  much 
in  vogue  in  the  nursery.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
its  grotesque  imperfection,  the  work  remains  a 
very  interesting  one.  It  suggests  so  much :  the 
queen  and  her  maidens,  day  after  day,  returning 
to  toil  at  its  tedious  length ;  the  king  looking 
on  with  interest;  the  admiration  of  the  primitive 
court  for  a  work  considered  in  its  time  so  remark- 
able. Poor  as  it  is  in  design  and  execution,  it 
has  yet  a  certain  merit  and  expression.  The 
work  improves  as  it  goes  on.  One  wonders  who 
drew  the  endless  outlines  which  the  queen  fol- 
lowed and  filled,  since  artists  must  have  been 
rare  in  those  fighting  days.  A  modern  painting, 
hanging  near  the  tapestry,  represents  the  queen 
with  her  work  on  her  knees,  surrounded  by  her 
ladies  in  waiting.  It  is  said  that  when  Napoleon 
I.  was  intent  upon  an  invasion  of  England,  he 
caused  Queen  Matilda's  tapestry  to  be  carried 
in  honor  through  the  streets,  in  order  to  excite 
the  multitude  by  the  remembrance  of  this  an- 
cient achievement. 

King  William  could  not  write  his  name.  A 
charter,  long  shown  in  Rouen,  but  now  removed 
elsewhere,  bears  his  attested  mark,  he  having  no 
signature. 

In  traveling  through  Normandy,  one  is  struck 
with  the  resemblance  of  the  country  to  some  parts 
of  England.  The  English  look  of  the  people  is 
perhaps  still  more  striking.  They  are  i'air  and 
blue-eyed  and  the  children  might  easily  be  sup- 
posed to  be  of  English  birth.  As  we  drove  past 
a  roadside  inn,  one  day,  wc  saw  upon  its  humble 
sign,  "  Plantagtncst   Aubcrgistc,"    Plantagenet, 


tavern  keeper.  This  man  was,  no  doubt,  a  re- 
mote "collateral"  of  royal  Richard  and  the  rest. 
His  name,  thus  encountered,  led  one  to  think  of 
the  various  circumstances  which  at  once  connect 
and  separate  tlie  prince  and  the  peasant.  Both 
may  be  not  only  of  one  humanity,  but  of  one  race. 
The  source  of  the  aristocracy  which  culminates 
in  royalty  is  almost  always  to  be  sought  in  some 
superiority  of  physical  force  and  of  animal  cour- 
age, helped  by  cunning.  When  one  reads  the 
record  of  these  things  one  almost  admires  the 
candor  of  the  Spartans,  who  made  successful  theft 
a  credit,  and  only  failure  a  disgrace. 

The  Normans  are  considered  very  cunning 
people  by  the  French  in  general.  They  are 
shrewd  experts  in  horse-dealing,  ranking  with  the 
Yorkshiremen  in  this  respect.  In  looking  over  a 
series  of  hotel  accounts,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
their  talent  in  making  money  at  the  expense  of 
others  is  not  limited  to  one  branch  of  industry. 
The  traveler  in  Normandy  pays  very  dearly  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  He  may  be  surprised  to 
receive  in  a  small  and  remote  town  a  bill  for 
board  and  lodging  which  would  not  discredit  Lon- 
don or  Paris.  Travel  by  diligence,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  cheap.  Cider,  the  common  drink  of  the 
country,  is  furnished  at  most  tables  d'hote  with- 
out extra  charge.  Damp  beds  are  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception.  Finally,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  Norman  French  should  be  considered 
better  than  any  other,  and  I,  for  my  part,  would 
rather  have  come  over  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
than  have  gone  over  with  the  Conqueror. 

J.  W.  H. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 

Mother-Play  and  Nursery  Songs.  From 
the  German  of  Froebel.  Boston :  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

A  beautiful  English  edition  of  this  admirable 
book  is  before  us.  The  charming,  lively  German 
songs,  with  the  thoughtful  verse  addressed  to 
the  mother  by  which  each  is  headed,  have  been 
exquisitely  reproduced  in  our  own  tongue  by  the 
translator  (Miss  F.  E.  Dwight),  and  the  music 
to  each  little  song  and  game  is  given  in  full. 
The  book  is  thus  a  play  house  from  which  happy 
child-life  may  be  drawn,  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week,  while  the  ordinary  book  of  rhymes 
is  quickly  thrown  aside  when  the  first  stimulus 
of  infantile  amusement  is  over.  What  strikes 
us  as  especially  important  in  these  games  is  that 
they  contain  so  much  good  sense ;  for  we  are 
sure  that  the  flatness  and  pointlessness  of  ordinary 
rhyming  games  not  only  pall  upon,  but  some- 
times seriously  puzzle,  little  children.  Not  real- 
izing that  the  seniors  who  composed  "  Uncle 
John  is  very  sick,"  or,  "  Lady  Queen  Anne,  she 
sits  in  the  sun,"  were  simply  making  fools  of 
themselves  for  their  benefit  for  the  nonce,  the 
intelligent  little  child  supposes  that  there  is  a 
hidden  meaning  to  these  purely  abstract  and 
gratuitous  statements,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  find 
out,  and  is  troubled  at  his  failure  to  fathom  the 
freakish  mystery.  The  rhyming  games  of  Froe- 
bel, on  the  contrary,  are  full  of  practical  sugges- 
tion, yet  do  not  lose  their  beauty,  or  even  jol- 
lity, on  this  account.  The  little  versified  appeals 
to  the  mother,  beibre  noticed,  which  introduce 
each  song-game,  like  the  verses  beibre  the  chap- 
ters of  an  old-fashioned  novel,  are  touching  in 
their  pleading  on  the  child's  behalf. 

Froebel  is  truly  the  advocate  of  children,  and 
as  such  seems  as  much  a  part  of  the  "  kingdom 
of  heaven  "  as  they  do.  We  cannot  close  this 
brief  indication  of  the  merits  of  the  work  before 
us  without  quoting  two  of  the  little  songs,  which 
seem  to  us  especially  picturesque  and  character- 
istic :  — 
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SONG    OF    SHELL. 

Now  my  little  rogue  may  smell 
These  aweet  flowers  he  loves  so  well. 
Ah !  what  is  it  ?  Canst  thou  tell  — 
So  sweet!  — where  the  hidden  source  may  dwell? 
Yea,  an  angel  in  the  cell 
All  the  cups  with  sweets  doth  fill; 
Says,  "  Though  from  the  child  concealed, 
"  Sweet  perfumes  I  freely  yield, 
So  sweet,  so  sweet!  " 
Let  me  too  the  angel  greet, 
I^t  me  smell  the  perfume  sweet,  so  sweet !  etc. 

THE    KNIGHTS   AND    THE    GOOD    CHILD. 

Five  knights  I  see  riding  at  rapid  pace; 

Within  the  court  their  steps  I  trace. 
"  What  would  ye  now,  fair  Icnights,  with  me  ?  " 
"  We  wish  thy  precious  child  to  see. 

They  say  he  is  lilie  the  dove  so  good, 

And  lilve  tiie  lamb  of  merry  mood. 

Then  wilt  thou  liindly  let  us  meet  him, 

That  tenderly  our  hearts  may  greet  him?  " 
"  Now  the  precious  child  behold : 

Well  he  merits  love  untold." 
"  Child,  we  give  thee  greetings  rare, 

This  will  sweeten  mother's  care. 

Worth  much  love  the  good  child  is, 

Peace  and  joy  are  ever  his. 

Now  will  we  no  longer  tarry,  — 

Joy  unto  our  homes  we  '11  carry." 

THE    KNIGHTS    AND    THE    ILL-HUMORED    CHILD. 

Five  knights  I  see  riding  at  rapid  pace; 

Within  the  court  their  steps  I  trace. 
"  What  would  ye  now,  fair  knights,  with  me  ?  " 
*'  We  wish  thy  precious  cliild  to  see." 
"  Ah,  friendly  knights,  I  grieve  to  say 

That  I  cannot  bring  him  to  you  to-d.ay; 

He  cries,  is  so  morose  and  cross 

That  all  too  small  we  find  the  house." 
"  Oh,  such  tidings  give  us  pain ; 

No  longer  we  sing  a  joyful  strain. 

We  '11  ride  away,  we  '11  ride  afar. 

Where  all  the  good  httle  children  are." 

The  book  is  embellished  by  very  attractive 
engravings  on  every  page.  Germany  is  so  pre- 
eminently the  country  of  domesticity  that  it 
seems  especially  appropriate  tliat  Froebel,  the 
apostle  of  cliildren,  should  be  a  native  of  that 
land ;  but  we  heartily  rejoice  to  see  the  gospel 
of  good  things  for  children  spreading  through- 
out every  country,  appealing  to  the  native  good- 
ness of  little  children,  and  perpetuating  and 
carrying  it  forward  into  manhood  and  later  life. 

J.  K.  A. 


LIFE-SCHOOLS  — AND   MORE. 

"  T.  G.  A."  is  right  in  saying  that  we  need 
life-schools  to  keep  our  young  artists  up  to  good 
drawing,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  some- 
thing more.  Of  schools  we  have  no  end.  Bos- 
ton is  in  the  midst  of  an  academical  furor.  She 
is  nothing,  if  not  artistic  ;  less  than  nothing,  if 
not  academical.  Drawing  per  se  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  existence. 

But  is  this  school-drawing  all  that  is  needed  ? 
Did  ever  an  academy  produce  an  artist  ?  Is  it 
not  always  the  same  story,  —  that  the  atelier  and 
the  master  make  the  artist  'i  To  be  sure,  the 
alphabet  must  be  learned ;  but  don't  let  us  stop 
there,  and  never  get  beyond  spelling  b-o-y,  and 
making  our  pot-hooks  and  hangers. 

What  we  do  need  is  the  life-giving  presence 
of  a  true  and  a  great  artist  who  long  ago  left 
behind  him  the  minutite  of  the  schools,  and  who 
shall  be  to  Boston  what  Liszt  is  to  Weimar. 

Said  an  artist  who  lives  more  in  Europe  than 
in  America :  "  In  Boston  everything  is  wrono-. 
The  women  paint  strong  and  broadly.  Most  of 
the  men  do  not."  Tlie  reason  is  evident.  The 
women-students  asked  for  instruction,  and  paid 
for  it.  Hence  Mr.  Hunt's  class  of  three  years' 
duration,  and  his  subsequent  instruction  in  classes 
that  were  the  outgrowth  of  his.  I  doubt  not  that 
if  a  score  or  two  of  young  men  were  to  meet  to- 
gether, show  their  work,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  docil- 
ity, ask  for  help,  it  would  be  given  with  the  same 


generous  spirit  with  which  it  was  bestowed  upon 
the  thirty  or  forty  young  women  who  asked  J\lr. 
Hunt  to  teach  them. 

I  say  nothing  against  art-schools  and  acade- 
mies as  such.  The  majority  of  students  require 
their  help  ;  but  there  will  always  be  a  few  who 
go  on  faster  and  with  more  enthusiasm  without 
them,  —  students  who  must  go  their  own  way,  un- 
der guidance,  and  who  would  be  cramped  and 
injured  by  school-training. 

Let  us  have  the  life-schools,  by  all  means,  for 
the  study  of  the  figure  is  the  key  to  all  artistic 
knowledge ;  but  let  us  not  expect  to  be  a  great 
art-centre  without  the  inspiration  of  a  master. 

X. 
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ITALIAN    OPERA. 

Boston  has  been  enjoying  two  full  (over- 
full I)  weeks  of  opera,  given  on  a  grander  scale 
as  to  completeness,  and  in  a  finer  style  through- 
out, of  execution,  than  we  have  ever  had  be- 
foi'e.  This  we  are  not  afraid  to  say  while  not 
oblivious  of  the  delights  of  the  old  Havana 
troupes,  the  Grisi  and  Mario  period,  and  others 
ever  memorable.  But  this  time  we  have  actu- 
ally had  one  of  the  standard  opera  companies 
of  Europe,  in  its  completeness,  brought  into  our 
beautiful  and  spacious  Boston  Theatre.  To  the 
enterprise  of  Colonel  Mapleson,  lessee  and  man- 
ager of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  —  the 
only  rival  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  with  its 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  —  we  are  indebted  for  this 
rare  visitation. 

In  the  disturbance  of  our  fortnightly  routine, 
and  the  long  interv.al  necessitated  Letween  two 
numbers  by  the  transfer,  just  at  this  time,  of  our 
journal  to  new  publishers,  we  have  found  noth- 
ing quite  •  so  hard  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  as 
this  long  compulsory  silence  about  such  singers, 
such  operas,  and  such  an  orchestra,  until  now 
that  all  is  over.  How  we  have  envied  those 
young  midnight  writers  who  could  publish  every 
morning  the  glowing,  fresh  impression  of  each 
opera  before  they  had  even  slept  upon  it !  Ours 
is  no  such  privilege,  and  we  must  look  back  over 
the  whole  period  and  gather  up  what  memories 
we  can  of  it  into  one  condensed,  brief  sum- 
mary. 

Of  the  twelve  performances  announced,  the 
first  (December  30)  was  to  have  been  the  new 
French  Opera  Carmen,  —  one  of  the  last  sensa- 
tions, —  with  Miss  Minnie  Hank  in  the  role  she 
has  made  so  famous.  Nearly  all  the  seats  in 
the  house  had  been  bought  at  high  prices,  and 
the  event  was  eagerly  awaited.  But  the  prima 
donna  remained  sick  in  New  York  ;  the  Trova- 
lore  had  to  be  substituted  at  short  notice  ;  most 
of  the  tickets  were  returned,  and  this  great  disap- 
pointment cast  a  damper  over  the  opera-going 
enthusiasm,  which  was  felt  throughout  the  week. 
Report  speaks  highly  of  the  style  in  which  the 
hackneyed,  hateful  Trovatore  was  presented.  For 
us  the  opera  began  with  Bellini's  ever  fre»h  and 
beautiful  Sonnamhula  on  the  second  evening, 
with  Mine.  Etelka  Gerster-Gardini,  the  purest, 
sweetest  star  that  has  risen  in  the  lyric  firma- 
ment for  many  years,  in  the  character  of  Amina. 
She  is  very  young,  —  twenty-three,  they  say  ; 
with  a  slight,  graceful  figure,  and  a  face  which, 
though  perhaps  not  handsome,  yet  has  all  the 
fine  elfect  of  beauty  as  it  lights  up  with  the  in- 
spiration of  true  feeling  and  of  genius.  From 
her  first  entrance  upon  the  stage  she  seemed  to 
identify  herself  instinctively  with  the  part  of  the 
artless  village  maiden.  In  her  first  tones  of  wel- 
come to  her  companions,  the  voice  was  not  only 


fresh,  but  individual,  almost  peculiar  in  timbre  ; 
the  lower  notes  not  strong ;  but  as  it  rose  it 
grew  purer,  clearer,  sweeter,  and  more  powerful, 
revealing  what  we  were  tempted  to  call  a  clari- 
net (|uality.  The  impression  of  peculiarity,  how- 
ever, gradually  passed  away;  and  as  she  went 
on  singing  night  after  night,  that  ^oice  became 
so  much  the  standard  of  what  is  loveUest  and 
purest  in  soprano  sounds,  that  all  its  peculiarity 
was  hidden  in  its  own  perfection.  The  part  of 
Amina  was  completely  suited  to  her ;  and  while 
her  action  was  altogether  natural  and  admirable, 
her  singing  was  entirely  in  harmony  with  it,  and 
as  near  to  absolute  perfection  as  we  ever  hope 
to  hear.  In  the  pathetic  cantabile  passages, 
like  "  Ah  I  non  credea,"  she  sang  straight  to 
the  heart  with  an  unconscious  simplicity  which 
could  not  be  doubted ;  and  in  all  the  ecstatic 
fioriture  and  high  flights  in  which  the  bird-like 
Bellini  melody  is  prone  to  revel,  not  only  was 
the  voice  adequate,  the  execution  perfect,  even 
to  the  extreme  highest  notes,  —  the  form  of 
every  leaf  and  tendril  cleanly,  delicately  finished 
as  in  rivalry  with  Flora's  kingdom,  —  but,  what 
was  a  greater  wonder,  every  phrase  and  every 
note  of  all  these  "  vocal  pyrotechnics,"  commonly 
so  coldly  and  mechanically  rendered,  was  touched 
with  the  chaste  fire  of  true  dramatic  expression. 
It  did  not  suspend  the  action  for  one  infinjtesi- 
mal  instant ;  it  was  the  same  soul  that  shone  in 
the  face  and  pervaded  every  motion.  When  she 
holds  out  one  of  the  very  highest  tones,  it  is  not  ■ 
merely  very  sweet  or  brilliant,  but  it  is  a  tone  of 
substance,  charged  with  feeling  and  expression, 
which  she  can  modulate  like  any  lower  tone. 
We  need  not  say  that  her  intonation  is  unim- 
peachable ;  there  is  never  a  shade  of  variation 
from  the  perfect  pitch.  We  have  seen  and 
heard  many  good  Aminas,  but  none,  upon  the 
whole,  so  beautiful  as  this  of  the  young  Hunga- 
rian singer. 

But  we  must  leave  her  for  a  moment,  or  we 
shall  forget  to  speak  of  the  performance  of  the 
opera  as  a  whole.  It  was  the  best  performance 
of  La  Sonnamhula  that  we  remember.  This 
most  genuine  and  happy  inspiration  of  Bellini's 
muse,  —  the  very  soul  of  melody,  —  which  never 
loses  its  freshness  for  us,  renewed  its  youth  and 
charm  wonderfully  that  night.  It  was  all  good. 
Sig.  FrapoUi  sang  and  acted  earnestly,  and  like 
an  artist,  as  Elvino,  and  his  tenor  voice,  though 
sometimes  a  little  pinched  and  forced,  has  much 
essential  sweetness.  Sig.  Foli,  with  a  bass  voice 
of  remarkably  rich,  elastic,  and  expressive  qual- 
ity, did  full  justice  to  the  music  of  the  Count, 
which  character,  in  spite  of  his  remarkably  tall 
and  slender  form,  he  impersonated  with  dignity 
and  ease.  The  secondary  parts,  the  Lisa  of 
Mile.  Robiali,  the  Alessio  of  Sig.  Grassi,  and 
even  that  of  the  Mother,  were  better  than  we 
ordinarily  hear.  The  chorus,  imported  from 
London,  was  numerous,  fresh,  and  musical  in 
tone,  and  admirably  trained.  It  were  worth  a 
long  walk  to  hear  the  noble  "  Phantom  Chorus  " 
sung  so  satisfactorily ;  and  the  pretty  episodical 
chorus  in  the  middle  of  the  play  was  most  re- 
freshing as  a  relief  from  the  pathetic  progress  of 
the  drama,  as  well  as  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
happy  end.  But,  rarest  element  of  all  in  our 
local  operatic  experiences,  a  most  complete  and 
admirable  orchestra  I  It  is  mainly  made  up  of 
the  best  New  York  musicians,  many  of  them 
from  the  late  orchestra  of  Theodore  Thomas. 
Sig.  Arditi  is  one  of  the  best  of  conductors,  and 
has  brought  them  all  into  perfect  unity  and  sen- 
sitive obedience  to  every  hint  from  his  b.aton. 
The  violins  played  as  one,  and  all  the  reeds  an  J 
brass  were  smooth  and  sympathetic.  There  was 
power  enough,  yet  no  superfluous  noise,  no 
brutal  covering  up  of  the  voices.  The  Sonnam- 
hula was  a  success,  and    Gerster  was  acknowl- 
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edged  even  to  exceed  all  that  fame  had  said  in 
her  praise.  The  audience  was  only  moderately 
lartje,  but  those  who  saw  and  heard  were  thor- 
oughly convinced,  and  they  were  persons  of 
enough  taste  and  experience  to  assure  and  per- 
suade the  many  for  another  time. 

Yet  the  next  night's  experience  was  far  from 
creditable  to  Boston's  musical  taste  and  culture. 
One  would  suppose  that  a  chance  to  listen  merely 
to  the  exquisite  music  (without  the  singers  and 
the  actors)  of  one  of  the  first  operas  of  Mozart, 
Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  with  so  fine  an  orchestra, 
would  have  been  seized  upon  as  a  rare  privi- 
lege and  have  filled  the  house  ;  hut  by  far  the 
best,  most  faithful  and  complete  performance  of 
the  work  we  ever  had  was  given  before  empty 
benches  ;  there  were  barely  three  hundred  people 
in  the  auditorium  !  Fashion,  fickle  goddess,  who 
is  nothing  if  not  absurd  and  treacherous,  had 
ruled  that  to  be  an  "  off-night,"  —  no  Gerster, 
Hauk,  nor  Eoze  I  Do  we  go  for  music,  the  di- 
vine, or  only  for  the  prima  donna,  whom  men 
call  the  Diva?  Judging  by  that  evening,  Col. 
Mapleson  would  have  reason  to  think  ours  not 
a  musical  community.  There  are  other  ways, 
however,  of  accounting  for  the  strange  indiffer- 
ence. First,  the  natural  reaction  and  desire  for 
rest  after  two  days  of  excitement,  one  disappoint- 
ing,,the  other  too  glorious,  too  much  of  a  reve- 
lation not  to  dull  the  appetite  for  anything  else 
immediately  after.  Pei'iods  of  exciiement  and  of 
keen  enjoyment  run  in  waves,  and  there  is  room 
for  "  off-nights  "  in  the  alternate  moments  of  de- 
pression. But  Mozart's  Figaro  !  Can  one  afford 
to  lose  it  ?  Here,  again,  several  reasons  suggest 
themselves  in  our  past  experience  of  the  opera 
itself.  It  is  very  hard  for  the  average  audience 
to  understand  what  is  passing  on  the  stage  dra- 
matically ;  the  plot  is  far  from  clear,  unless  one 
has  studied  it  carefully  beforehand,  and  there  are 
reasons  why  it  is  perhaps  not  best  to  pry  too 
deepl)"  into  its  motives.  Then,  its  long  stretches 
of  dialogue  in  dry  old-fashioned  recitative,  with 
only  those  irritating  scrapes  upon  the  double-bass 
and  'cello  for  accompaniment,  which  some  judi- 
cious person  might,  we  should  think,  prune  out 
pretty  freely  to  the  advantage  of  the  work,  —  or 
else  let  the  parties  simply  talk  together.  Then 
again,  wearisome  recollections  of  the  inadequate 
performances  which  we  have  had  of  it  in  past 
years ;  the  associations  were  not  predisposing. 
Tlie  fortunate  few  who  did  go  on  that  New  Year's 
night  have  exchanged  the  old  associations  for 
fresh  and  bright  ones  ;  they  listened  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  for  three  hours  and  a  quarter,  with 
delight.  For  the  first  time  we  heard  this  mas- 
terwork  in  its  completeness ;  it  was  all  there, 
and  justice  done  to  every  role,  to  every  measure 
of  the  music.  Nothing  in  the  whole  fortnight 
has  done  more  -to  show  the  rich  resources  of  the 
Mapleson  company  than  the  fact  that  not  only 
the  principal,  but  all  the  secondary  roles,  some 
ten  in  all,  and  all  important,  were  satisfactorily 
filled  by  excellent  artists,  not  one  of  the  "  bright 
peculiar  stars  "  appearing.  Mile.  Parodi,  with  a 
sweet,  full,  powerful  mezzo-soprano  voice,  and  fine, 
generous  presence,  made  an  acceptable  Countess. 
Mme  Sinico  sang  and  acted  charmingly  as  Su- 
sannah. Mme.  Lablache,  who  has  proved  her- 
self one  of  the  most  versatile  and  ever-ready 
artists  of  the  troupe,  — having  already  harrowed 
op  the  feelings  by  her  intense  impersonation  of 
Verdi's  unlovely  witch  Azucena,  —  made  a  very 
pleasing  CheruVjino,  singing  the  arias  finely  (al- 
beit transposed  to  a  lower  key,  as  were  some 
other  parts),  encored  after  "  Vol  che  sapete,"  and 
entering  with  much  spirit  and  grace  into  all  the 
pretty  action  and  roguish  by-play  of  the  boy 
lover's  part.  Marcellina  was  worthily  presented 
by  Mme.  Robiati.  The  Figaro  was  .Sig.  fiaKssi, 
who  has  a  mnsical,  rich,  flexible  baritone  voice, 


which  he  uses  artistically  and  with  expression, 
and  he  put  plenty  of  vivacity  and  volubility  into 
the  droll,  gay  part.  Sig.  Del  Puente,  an  admi- 
rable baritone,  easy  and  dignified  in  action,  was 
as  good  a  Count  Almaviva  as  one  could  desire. 
M.  Thierry,  thick  and  rotund  in  person,  had  a 
good  unctuous  bass  voice  for  Dr.  Bartolo,  and  the 
parts  of  Don  Basilio,  Don  Curzio,  even  to  the 
drunken  gardener  Antonio,  were  no  mere  shad- 
ows in  the  song  and  action  of  Signori  Bignardi, 
Grazzi,  and  Franceschi.  Add  the  fine  orchestra 
and  chorus,  and  it  will  be  clear  that  there  we 
had  for  once  a  memorable  presentation  of  a  hith- 
erto but  half  appreciated  masterpiece  in  opera. 

Donizetti's  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  musically, 
does  not  keep  its  freshness  like  the  Sonnamhula. 
Its  music  is  far  less  spontaneous.  Yet  it  abounds 
in  ever-pleasing  and  pathetic  melody,  and  has 
superb  ensembles.  It  still  remains,  and  probably 
will  long  remain,  one  of  the  popular  favorites 
among  operas.  It  palls  and  again  grows  upon 
us  by  turns,  and  should  not  be  heard  too  fre- 
quently. Such  pathos  and  pervading  gloom, 
even  if  the  pathos  were  all  real,  though  for  a 
while  it  fascinate,  may  easily  grow  irksome,  and 
the  sum  of  its  expression  morbid.  Some  of  the 
happiest  and  brightest  of  its  musical  ideas  occur 
in  strange  connection,  malapropos  dramatically  ; 
for  instance,  that  lively  strain  with  which  the 
chorus  suddenly  interrupt  Edgardo's  dying  scene 
—  strange  form  of  sympathy  !  And  again  much 
of  the  florid  vocal  virtuosity  of  Lucia's  mad 
scene,  especially  the  rivalry  of  voice  and  flute. 
But  then,  such  was  the  power  of  Gerster's  genius, 
with  her  wonderful  purity  of  voice  and  perfect 
execution,  to  lilt  it  all  up  into  a  higher  atmos- 
phere and  spiritualize  it,  making  the  highest  tones 
and  brightest  ornamental  passages  to  thrill  with 
feeling,  that  you  lost  all  thought  of  anything  at 
all  technical  and  artificial,  and  took  it  all  as 
pure,  consistent,  simple  and  divine  expression. 
In  her  singing  and  entire  impersonation  of  the 
part,  she  was  to  us  the  very  ideal  of  Lucia.  The 
rustic  simplicity  of  Amina  had  given  place  to 
the  refined  and  high-born  maiden.  All  she  does 
is  characteristic,  and  the  discrimination  seems  to 
be  without  calculation  and  unconscious,  one  of 
the  instinctive  processes  of  the  artistic  genius. 

It  was  the  best  performance  of  the  opera  as  a 
whole  that  we  have  ever  had  here.  Sig.  Cam- 
panini,  greatly  improved  in  voice,  and  wonder- 
fully so  in  action,  came  in  for  his  full  share  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  public,  leaving  little  to 
be  desired  in  the  Edgardo.  Galassi  made  a 
very  marked  impression  as  Enrico.  Foli,  with 
his  imposing  voice  and  stature,  lent  great  weight 
to  the  part  of  the  priest  Kaimondo ;  and,  for 
once,  the  ungrateful  tenor  music  of  Arturo  found 
an  agreeable  exponent  in  Bignardi.  The  great 
sextet  and  chorus  was  magnificently  sung,  and 
received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 

We  hardly  trust  ourselves  to  speak  of  Carmen 
(given  on  Friday  evening,  January  3),  so  dis- 
appointed were  we  and  so  little  interested  in  the 
music,  of  which  we  had  read  and  heard  such 
glowing  praise.  It  was  the  romantic  plot,  the 
intense  dramatic  action,  the  picturesque  local 
coloring,  the  Spanish  scenes  and  tableaux,  that 
made  the  principal  appeal,  and  that  mostly  to 
the  eye.  Bizet's  music  has  a  certain  piquancy, 
and  charm  of  nationality  ;  the  instrumentation 
is  brilliant,  often  rich,  and  sometimes  overloaded  ; 
some  of  the  melodies  have  a  strange,  peculiar 
beauty  ;  but  the  resulting  impression  of  the 
whole,  in  our  mind,  and  we  believe  in  most 
minds,  was  of  a  continual  and  rather  tiresome  suc- 
cession of  Spanish  dance-tunes,  —  many  of  them 
very  pretty,  but  so  many  of  thejn  very  cloying. 
The  song  of  the  hero  of  the  bull-fight  created 
some  enthusiasm  ;  but  nearly  every  aria  or  song 
of  any  serious  pretension  seemed  to  be  bedev- 


iled by  a  restless  struggle  to  get  away  from  the 
key,  right  in  the  middle  of  a  period  sometimes, 
and  then  wriggle  or  jump  back  again  ;  we  can- 
not think  it  anything  but  willful,  a  desperate  en- 
deavor to  appear  original.  Perhaps  this  is  what 
some  of  the  admirers  mean  by  "  traces  of  the 
Wagner  style,"  which  they  discover  in  it.  We 
will  not  hold  Wagner  responsible  for  anything 
so  bad,  although  he  did  wage  war  upon  the  fam- 
ily relationship  of  keys.  In  Wagner's  "  un- 
endliche  Melodic,"  such  restless  confusion  of  all 
keys  is  one  thing  Qds  thing),  but  in  set  melodies, 
like  these  of  Bizet,  it  is  quite  another. 

We  cannot  think  it  can  be  wholesome  to  be- 
come infatuated  with  such  an  opera,  or  such  a 
drama.  It  seemed  to  us  unfortunate  for  the  first 
introduction  of  Miss  Minnie  Hauk,  that  she 
should  be  identified  with  such  a  character  as  the 
reckless,  selfish,  sensual,  degraded  Spanish  gypsy 
and  girl  of  the  streets,  Carmen.  And  identified 
she  was  with  it  about  as  fully  and  as  cleverly  as 
one  dramatically  could  be.  Her  rich  dramatic 
quality  of  voice,  her  ease  and  versatility  of  song, 
her  beauty,  enhanced  by  the  picturesque  cos- 
tume, her  dashing  and  defiant  air,  and  her  in- 
tensity of  passion,  with  her  complete  consistency 
of  action  (though  upon  so  low  a  plane)  com- 
bined to  make  a  strong  impression.  But  we  had 
rather  that  her  triumph  had  been  in  some  other 
music  and  in  another  sort  of  play.  Moreover, 
the  Carmen  music  confines  her  to  the  middle 
and  lower  region  of  her  voice,  which  is  not  her 
best,  although  she  made  it  singularly  expressive  ; 
the  part  is  now  taken  in  London  by  Trebelli, 
the  famed  contralto,  whom  it  suits  better  as  a 
singer,  while  Hauk  is  probably  the  better  actress. 

As  for  the  way  in  which  the  piece  was  put 
upon  the  stage  and  sung  and  acted,  and  accom- 
panied by  Arditi's  admirable  orchestra,  we  have 
only  praise.  Sig.  Campanini,  as  the  tormented 
soldier  lover,  Don  Jose,  surpassed  himself  in 
song  and  action ;  his  acting  in  the  last  scene 
was  superb  and  carried  all  before  it.  Sig.  Del 
Puente  had  all  the  vivacity  and  conscious  power 
and  triumph  of  the  Toreador  ;  and  M.  Thierry 
and  Sig.  Grazzi,  the  two  gypsy  smugglers,  filled 
out  the  music  and  the  pictui-e  well.  Excellent, 
too,  in  their  by-play  and  in  their  singing,  both 
in  solo  and  concerted  passages,  were  Miles.  La- 
blache and  Robiati,  as  Carmen's  two  gj'psy 
friends.  But  the  one  redeeming  element  of  in- 
nocence and  purity,  amid  so  much  that  is  repul- 
sive and  depraved,  was  the  small  but  gracious 
part  of  Michaela,  modeled  apparently  upon  the 
Alice  in  Robert  le  Diable,  which  was  most 
sweetly  sung  and  impersonated  by  Mme.  Sinico. 
But  think  of  Meyerbeer's  Alice  music,  and  what 
is  this  to  it  in  point  of  beauty,  freshness,  or 
originality !  There  were  some  graceful  bits  of 
ballet  introduced.  After  listening  to  it  all  as 
well  as  we  were  able,  we  came  away  caring  but 
little  about  Carmen,  and  many  confessions  to  the 
same  effect  were  whispered  in  our  ear. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  Sonnamhula  was 
repeated  to  a  crowded  theatre,  when  the  enthu- 
siasm for  Mme.  Gerster  was  almost  at  fever 
height.  Of  the  second  week  we  must  speak  in 
our  next  number. 


CONCERT   RECORD. 

The  long  interval  between  this  number  of  our  new  vol- 
ume and  the  first,  which  was  issued  two  weeks  in  advance 
of  dale,  and  then  the  all-absorbinj::  claims  of  a  dozen  nighta 
of  opera  have  left  us  sadly  in  arrears  in  our  attempts  to 
licep  up  with  the  calendar  of  concerts.  We  have  to  go 
back  to  a  week  or  more  before  Christm.a3  to  pick  up  the 
thread.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to 
wipe  the  .slate  off  clean  and  open  a  fresh  account.  But 
memory  will  furnish  a  few  fragmentary  notes  out  of  the  con- 
fused and  crowded  jiast  to  bridge  the  chasm  over,  though 
but  slightly. 

—  The  Christmas  Oratorio,  Tlic  Messiah,  given  by  the 
old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  (Dec.  2ii),  was  relig- 
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iously  attended  by  as  great  a  crowd  as  usual,  and  the  per- 
formance as  a  whole  may  be  recorded  as  a  remarkably  good 
one,  —  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  grand  chorus,  orchestra, 
and  organ  (Mr.  B,  J.  Lang)  were  concerned.  Some  of  the 
noblest  and  seldom  quite  successful  choruses,  like  "  And 
with  his  stripes,"  and  the  final  "Amen"  chorus,  went  bet- 
ter than  we  ever  heard  them  here.  Mrs.  Dester,  of  Cincin- 
uati,  sang  the  soprano  solos,  some  of  them,  like  ■*  He  shall 
feed  his  flock,"  with  fine  expression;  but  on  the  whole  she 
disappointed  by  the  effort  with  which  she  strove  to  control 
her  voice  and  by  her  unclear  enunciation;  we  kave  heard  her 
when  she  did  herself  more  justice.  iMr.  Courtney,  too,  the 
English  tenor,  seemed  not  quite  to  have  recovered  from  the 
hoarseness  which  has  aflfected  his  fine  manly  voice  in  all  his 
public  efforts  since  he  came  to  this  country,  although  his 
stj'le  was  escelletit.  Miss  Ita  Welsh,  our  young  contralto, 
made  her  first  attempt  in  oratorio,  and  with  marked  suc- 
cess. She  sang  with  fervor  and  with  simple,  true  expres- 
sion; her  rich  and  sympathetic  voice  only  lacking  weight 
suflScient  for  so  large  a  hall.  It  is  to  her  credit  that  she 
did  not  omit  (as  nearly  all  contraltos  have  done)  the  second 
part  of  the  air:  "He  was  despised."  Mr.  John  F.  Winch 
(in  place  of  Mr.  Whitney,  who  was  ill)  bure  off  the  triumphs 
of  the  evening  in  the  great  bass  airs.  The  chorus  was  in 
force,  at  least  500  voices,  and  bore  noble  testimony  to  the 
thorough  training  of  the  experienced  conductor,  Carl  Zer- 
rabn. 

—  HakvvVrd  Musical  Association  The  second 
Symphony  Concert  (Dec.  19)  had  for  prognunme:  — 

*Pastorale,  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio   .     .     J.  S.  Bach. 

**Piano-forte  Concerto,  in  A  major     ....      Mozart. 

Allegro.  —  Andante.  —  Presto. 

H.  G.  Tucker. 
Overture  to  "  Alfonso  and  Estrella "   .     .     .     .    Schubert. 
**Siegfried  Idyl Wagner. 

** Transcription  for  Piano,  "  Der  Ritt  der  Wal- 

kiiren " Wagner-Taudg. 

H.  G.  Tucker. 
Seventh  Symphony,  in  A,  Op.  92  ...     .       Beethoven. 

(One  star  means  first  time  in  these  concerts ;  two  stars  first 
time  in  Boston.) 

The  lovely  Pastorale  of  Bach,  far  finer  even  than  that 
in  Handel's  Messiah,  was  beautifully  given  with  Fnmz's  ad- 
ditional instrumentation.  The  short  Schubert  Overture  is 
very  spirited  and  brilliant,  and  was  brilliantly  played.  The 
" Siegfried  Idyl"  is  a  remarkably  mild  piece  for  VVagner,  — 
in  one  rather  short  moderato  movement,  and  but  lightly 
scored,  with  no  brass  but  a  single  trumpet  and  two  horns.  It 
was  composed  some  time  before  the  Siegfried  of  his  Niebe- 
lungen  Cycle,  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  young  Sieg- 
fried Wagner.  Its  themes  are  characteristic  enough  of 
Wagner  in  his  gentler  and  more  sentimental  moods,  and  are 
worked  up  into  a  vague  and  dreamy  web  of  sensuous  sweet 
sound,  which  is  all  that  many  people  ask  of  music.  It  seems 
to  hint  of  the  mystical  and  fascinating  influence  of  the  sounds 
of  Nature  on  a  young,  heroic,  and  poetic  mind  wandering  in 
the  forest.  There  are  birds  warbling  in  abundance.  The 
music,  though  it  has  sensuous  beauty,  rich  and  delicate  tone- 
coloring,  lacks  progress ;  the  themes  do  not  develop ;  they  re- 
volve, or  rather  squirm  within  a  narrow  circle;  thev  give 
you  a  sort  of  nightmare  feeling,  an  intense  restlessness,  but 
no  getting  forward;  we  have  felt  and  expressed  the  same 
with  regard  to  his  Meistersinger  prize  song.  It  was,  how- 
ever, warmly  received,  as  it  was  carefully  and  nicely  played, 
on  this  first  hearing, 

Mr.  Tucker,  who  came  in  at  a  day's  warning  when  the 
committee  were  disappointed  in  a  singer,  generously  sacri- 
ficai  himself  in  some  degree  to  give  us  the  not  too  common 
pleasure  of  hearing  a  Mozart  Concerto.  This  one  in  A 
major  is  very  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Tucker,  accustomed  to 
bolder  and  more  modern  tasks,  went  so  far  in  his  loyal  ten- 
derness and  deference  to  Mozart,  that  the  music  did  not 
speak  quite  freely  for  itself.  The  piano-forte  part,  having 
but  little  of  the  modern  breadth  and  brilliancy,  was  treated 
delicately  to  be  sure,  yet  timidly  and  coldly.  The  ^mpo  of 
the  slow  movement  was  taken  much  too  slow,  so  that  it  did 
not  seem  to  march.  The  brilliant,  strong,  young  virtuoso 
did  not  seem  to  feel  quite  in  his  element.  Those,  therefore, 
who  did  not  fix  their  attention  maiply  on  the  orchestra, 
voted  the  work  dull  and  disappointing;  taken  as  a  whole  it 
is  a  rich  and  beautiful  Concerto.  Mr.  Tucker  had  his 
chance  for  strength  and  brilliancy  in  Tausig's  transcription 
of  the  "Ride  of  the  Walkiiren;"  if  that  piece  seemed  a 
reckless,  mad  extravaganza,  it  was  Tausig's  fault,  not  his  in- 
terpreter's. Bat  the  ever-glorious,  the  divine  Seventh  Sym- 
phony came  after  to  purify  the  air  and  hush  the  Babel;  the 
first  two  measures  of  it  transported  one  into  a  serene,  pure 
heaven  of  delight.  That,  too,  was  played  with  fine  precision 
and  with  fervor,  and  has  seldom  been  more  heartily  enjoyed. 

The  third  concert  came  last  week  (Jan.  9),  and  these  were 
the  selections :  — 

Orchestral  Suite  in  D J.  S.  Bach. 

Overture.  —  Air.  —  Gavotte.  —  Bourrc^e Gigue. 

*Scena,  "Ah!  perfido"  ) 

*Aria,  "  Per  pieta,  non  dirmi  addio  "  f      •     •     Beethoven. 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 
Overture  to  "  Genoveva '*  .......    Schumann. 


**'Song,  "The  Young  Nun,"  with  orchestral 

accompaniment  by  Liszt Schubert. 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

**"Second  Symphony,  in  D,  Op.  73    ...     .       Bmhms. 

Allegro   non    troppo.  —  Adagio   non    troppo.  —  Allegretto 

grazioso  quasi  Andantino.  —  Allegro  con  spirito. 

The  Bach  Suite  made  a  fine  impression;  its  first  move- 
ment (overture),  so  seldom  heard,  opens  the  series  of  pieces 
in  a  large,  broad,  solid,  hearty  style;  and,  though  with  no 
contrast  of  otlier  instruments,  except  three  trumpets,  against 
the  strings  and  oboes  in  unison  with  them,  it  seems  to  lack 
no  wealth  of  color.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  hear  the  well- 
known  heavenly  Aria,  so  often  played  of  late  by  the  great 
virtuosos  of  the  violin  for  a  solo  on  the  G  string,  given  for 
once  in  its  proper  place  and  as  Bach  wrote  it, — as  a  so- 
prano melody,  in  right  relations  with  the  accompanying  in- 
struments. It  seemed  a  pity  that  the  brusque  and  jovial 
Gavotte  should  not  end  the  Suite,  after  the  tamer  BouiTee 
and  Gigue. 

Schumann's  Genoveva  overture,  one  of  the  greatest  over- 
tures since  Beethoven,  wsis  splendidly  performed,  and  can 
more  properly  be  called  the  striking  feature  of  the  concert 
than  the  new  Brahms  Symphony,  with  which  we  will  not 
wrestle  just  now,  having  neither  room,  nor  time,  nor  mood. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  orchestra,  considering  the  few  rehear- 
sals, gave  a  very  creditable  interpretation  of  it;  and  that,  if 
the  Adagio  and  some  portions  of  the  other  moveiuents  were 
obscure  and  vague  to  most  listeners,  it  was  in  the  main  fol- 
lowed with  interest  and  much  enjoyed.  We  shall,  per- 
haps, have  a  bett-er  opportunity  to  discuss  its  merits  more  at 
length. 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg  is  one  of  the  most  improving  and 
most  satisfactory  of  our  young  soprano  singers.  Her  beau- 
tiful voice  has  gained  nmch  in  strength  and  in  endurance, 
as  well  as  in  sweetness,  throughout  its  compass.  Beetlio- 
veu's  Italian  Scena  is  a  severe  trial  for  any  singer.  She 
gave  the  recitative  with  strong  dramatic  emphasis  and  power, 
and  sang  the  Aria,  "Per  pieta,"  beautifully.  The  whole 
piece  was  well  conceived  and  given  in  the  right  earnest 
spirit,  the  voice  only  showing  symptoms  of  fatigue  in  the 
trying  finale.  Schubert's  "  Die  junge  Nonne  "  is  a  song 
well  known  with  piano;  but  Liszt's  instnimentation  supplies 
a  rich,  imposing  background,  against  which  the  singer's 
voice  was  well  relieved,  although  the  heavy  basses  now  and 
then  partially  obscured  it.  It  was  sung  with  true  feeling 
and  expression. 

—  One  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  smaller  concerts  of 
the  season  was  that  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Suainek,  at  Mechanics' 
Hall,  on  Monday  evening,  Dec.  16.  The  progi"amme  con- 
sisted of  four  pieces,  beginning  witli  the  first  movement  of 
Mendelssohn's  fine  old  Quintet,  in  B  flat,  Op.  87,  —  the 
Quintet  which  formed  the  corner-stone,  as  it  were,  of  the 
original  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club ;  this  time  it  had  the 
brilliant  interpretiition  of  the  club  as'  it  is  admirably  com- 
posed to-daj',  Mr.  Thomas  Ryan  being  the  only  one  left  of 
the  original  members;  Messrs.  B.  Listemanii,  G.  Dannreu- 
ther,  Edward  Heindl,  and  Rudolph  Hennig  being  now  as- 
sociated with  him.  Next,  ]\Ir.  Sumner  played  Tausig's 
extremely  difficult  arrangement  of  the  Toccata  and  Fugue, 
in  G  minor,  by  Bach,  which  showed  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  his  powers  as  a  pianist  —  now  taking  rank  among 
our  foremost  ones.  He  then  joined  with  our  masterly  vio- 
loncellist, Mr.  Hennig,  in  a  briUiant  performance  of  the 
bright  and  genial  Sonata,  in  A  major,  Op.  69,  of  Beethoven. 
Finally  came  a  most  clear  and  finished,  and  in  every  way  en- 
joyable performance  of  the  great  Septet  by  Hummel.  All 
the  seven  instruments  were  adequate ;  the  flute  of  Mr.  Heindl, 
the  oboe  of  Mr.  de  Ribas,  and  Mr.  Hamann's  horn  blend- 
ing delightfully  with  the  strings,  to  which  Mr.  Ludwig 
Manoly  supplied  a  sure  and  noble  contrabass. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  Dec.  30.  —  On  Saturday  evening,  Mr. 
Carlberg  gave  his  second  Symphony  Concert  at  Chickerino- 
Hall,  with  the  following  programme  :  — 

Overture  to  "  Medea  " Bargiel. 

Fourth  Concerto  (G) Beethoven. 

Mk.  S.  B.  RDlls. 
Romanza  (from  Suite  in  A)      .     .     .     .     H.  W.  Nicholl. 
Ptecitation  and  Aria,  "  Nozze  di  Figaro  "       ,     .       Mozart. 

SiG.  Campobello, 
Symphony,  in  A  (Scotch) Mendelssohn. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Carlberg  is  wise  in  giving  us  few  novelties, 
although  he  certainly  deviated  from  his  system  —  if  it  be 
one  —  in  placing  upon  his  programme  the  Ilomanza,  by 
Nicholl;  this  was  really  a  very  neat  bit  of  composition,  with 
an  instrumentation  full  of  color  (possibly  too  full),  while  the 
treatment  suggested  the  classic-romantic  school.  I  should 
be  greatly  pleased  to  hear  the  remaining  movements. 

The  overture  to  Medea  is  a  charming  work  of  a  most 
serious  and  elevated  character;  almost  every  composer  some- 
times dismounts  from  his  Pegasus  and  descends  to  —  well  — 
if  not  triviality,  to  something  very  like  it.  This  Bargiel 
never  does ;  he  may,  perhaps,  be  bizarre  or  weird,  but  every 
phrase  is  full  of  serious  intention  and  noble  purpose. 

Sig.  Campobello  sang  the  Mozart  Aria  very  acceptably, 
and  received  an  encore  to  which  he  responded  with  Gounod's 
"  Valley  ;  "  he  is  a  manly,  earnest,  and  painstaking  singer. 


Candor  compels  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Mills  did  not  distint 
guish  himself  in  the  Concerto,  which  requires  far  dift'eren- 
treatment  from  that  which  he  chose  to  give  it.  In  the  first 
place,  in  almost  every  one  of  the  forte  passages,  he  forced 
the  tone  of  the  piano  in  a  way  that  was  positively  painful. 
In  the  second  place  he  made  many  slips  and  errors,  which 
may  be  attributed  to  his  being  out  of  practice.  Lastly, 
he  hurried  the  time  in  the  most  unexpected  places,  in  a  way 
for  which  the  scure  seemed  to  furnish  no  warrant.  Added 
to  all  this,  there  seemed  to  be  an  entire  lack  of  sympathy 
between  the  orchestra  —  as  conducted  —  and  the  pianist; 
they  seemed  to  be,  in  one  sense,  at  swords'-points,  and 
there  were  repeated  instances  where  the  piano  was  half  a  • 
beat  in  advance  of  the  other  performers  :  in  one  case  — 
in  the  final  movement  —  it  was  only  by  the  utmost  agility 
that  Carlberg  managed  to  jump  liis  forces  to  the  correct 
spot.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  performance  which  reflected 
credit  neither  upon  the  pianist,  whose  ability  we  all  know 
and  recognize,  nor  upon  the  conductor. 

The  "Scotch"  Symphony  went  really  very  well,  albeit 
Mr.  Carlberg  takes  some  singular  liberties  with  the  tempos; 
and,  by  the  way,  the  orchestra,  unused  to  the  latitude  which 
he  made  use  of,  could  hardly  be  induced  to  conform  to  his 
ideas,  and  did  so  with  obvious  reluctance.  This,  of  course, 
was  all  wrong,  for  even  if  his  conception  of  the  symphony 
be  erroneous  (I  certainly  think  it  is),  it  is  still  the  busi- 
ness of  the  privates  to  obey  their  officer,  and  it  would  seem 
that  adequate  rehearsals  should  have  secured  a  unity  of  pur- 
pose which  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  F. 

New  York,  Jan.  6.  —  The  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety have  secured  the  services  of  Theodore  Thomas  as 
musical  director  for  the  coming  season.  He  will  conduct 
the  orchestra  at  each  concert  and  at  the  rehearsal  imme- 
diately preceding.  The  first  two  rehearsals  of  each  concert 
will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  William  G.  Dietrich.  The  or- 
chestra numbers  sixty-five  performers,  and  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  players  formerly  in  the  Thomas  Orchestra.  It  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  engaged  by  Mr.  Carlberg  for 
his  symphony  concerts  at  Chickering  Hall,  in  New  York. 
The  programme  of  the  first  concert  of  the  twenty-first  season 
(Dec.  14)  was  as  follows:  — 

Symphony,  "Eroica  " Beethoven, 

Aria,  "  Ach !  Ich  babe  sJe  verloren  "        ...  Gluch. 

Miss  Annie  McCullum. 

Concerto  for  violin Mendelssohn. 

Andante  —  Rondo. 
Mr.  Edward  Remenyi. 

Overture  to  "Genoveva" Schumann. 

Solos  for  violin :  — 

{a.)  Nocturne,  E  flat.  Op.  9,  No.  2    .     .     ,     Chopin. 
(6.)  Melodies  heroiques  et  lyriques  Hongroises. 
Transcribed  by  Remenyi. 

(c.)  Mazourka,  Op.  7,  No.  1 Chopin. 

Vorspiel,  "  Die  Meistersinger " Wagner. 

Opinions  may  vary  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
Thomas  interprets  the  music  of  certain  classical  composers; 
but  there  can  be  only  one  voice  with  regard  to  his  command 
of  an  orchestra,  and  we  know  that  the  Thomas  band  without 
the  magnetic  influence  of  Thomas  is  like  the  play  of  Hamlet 
minus  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  The  orchestra  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world,  and,  with  Thomas  at  the  head,  it  is  perfec- 
tion. 

In  the  performance  of  the  Symphony,  a  close  observer 
might  have  noticed  the  absence  of  certain  fine  touches  of 
tone-shading  which  formerly  characterized  the  work  of  this 
orchestra;  but  the  strength,  clearness,  and  brilliancy  of  the 
interpretation  were  beyond  question  The  Vorspiel  of  JXe 
Meistersinger  also  was  performed  in  magnificent  style. 

Mr.  Edward  Remeiiyi  gave  an  admirable  performance  of 
Mendelssohn's  beautiful  Concerto.  The  orchestra  was  a  sus- 
taining power,  instead  of  a  drag  upon  the  performance,  as 
was  the  case  when  he  played  in  New  York.  In  response  to 
an  encore,  after  the  Chopin  pieces,  he  pla3'ed  a  transcription 
of  Mendelssohn's  "  Spring-Song."  Altogether  his  perform- 
ance was  the  best  I  have  heard  from  him,  being  really  ad- 
mirable, albeit  the  eccentricities  of  his  style  will  come  out 
in  the  oddest  manner.  Miss  McCullum  is  endowed  by  nat- 
ure with  a  good  voice,  but  she  has  yet  to  learn  how  to  sing. 
Her  efforts  in  this  direction  were  warmly  applauded  by  the 
assemblage  and  crowned  with  flowers,  if  not  with  success.  .  .  . 

Jan.  11.  —  At  the  third  concert  of  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety, at   Steinway  Hall,  on  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  4,  the 
programme  was :  — 
Unfinished  Symphony,  in  B  minor,     ....     Schubert 

Air  from  "  Xerxes  "  .     .     . Handel. 

Miss  Anna  Drasdil. 
Concerto  for  piano,  Op.  16,  A  minor  .     .       Edward  Grieg. 

Mr.  Franz  Rusimel. 
"  La  Captive."     Reverie  for  contralto,  with  orchestra, 

H.  Berlioz. 
Symphony  in  C,  No.  2 B.  Schumann. 

The  strangely  beautiful  fragment  by  Schubert  aflfects  the 
imagination  with  an  indescribable  charm.  It  is  a  tragedy  of 
the  gods.  What  the  rest  might  have  been  who  shall  dare  to 
fancy?  As  well  attempt  to  restore  the  Venus  of  Milo. 
Schumann's  Symphony,  in  C,  is  among  the  greatest  of  all 
the  great  symphonies,  —  a  masterpiece  of  genius.  The  sub- 
jects are  lofty  and  poetic,  and  developed  with  matchless  skiU. 
The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  symmetrical  in  form  as  well  as  noble 
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in  design.  It  contains  not  a  trivial  nor  a  redundant  meas- 
ure. The  work  of  the  orchestra  was  not  quite  what  it  sliould 
be.  "With  all  respect  to  Dr.  Damrosch,  wlio  ia  a  sound  nui- 
sician  and  who  is  doing  good  work,  it  must  be  said  that  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Symphony  were  slighted;  notably  the 
Scherzo,  which  was  rushed  through  at  a  terrilile  pace,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  clearness  and  expression.  Miss  DrasdJl  sang  the 
air  from  "  Xerxes,"  familiar  to  concert  goers  as  the  "  Largo," 
for  violin,  with  organ,  harp,  and  strings,  arranged  by  Helms- 
berger.  Afterwards  (for  encore)  siie  sang  Killer's  "  Prayer." 
Her  phenomenal  voice  and  her  fine  phrasing  were  best  dis- 
placed in  the  "  Reverie  "  by  Berlioz,  a  composition  of  consid- 
•erable  difficulty,  and  remarkable  for  tlie  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  orchestral  setting,  as  well  as  the  skill  with  which  the 
melody  is  varied  to  suit  the  changes  in  the  poet's  thought. 

Mr.  Franz  Rummel  plays  with  facility  and  good  taste;  but 
for  some  unknown  reason  he  failed  on  this  occasion  to  do 
justice  to  the  Grieg  Concerto,  a  remarkably  original  and  ele- 
gant composition,  which  I  have  found  occasion  to  praise 
heretofore.  His  interpretation  was  lacking  in  force,  and  he 
failed  to  produce  a  broad,  sonorous  tone  from  his  instrument. 
The  orchestral  accompaniment  was  too  heavy,  and  at  times 
the  piano  was  quite  inaudible.  I  hesitate  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  JMr.  Rummers  playing,  as  I  hear  from  every  quarter  that 
it  is  remarkably  fine.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  from 
nervousness  or  some  other  cause  he  failed  to  do  himself  jus- 
tice at  the  concert.  A.  A.  C. 

Baltimore,  Jan.  11.  —  We  are  to  have  our  Peabody 
Concerts,  eight  of  them  as  usual,  the  first  to  take  place 
the  25th  of  this  month.  Rather  a  late  beginning  this,  and 
to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  usual  delay  in  opening  the  sub- 
scription list,  which  the  committee  should  have  done  in  Octo- 
ber instead  of  putting  it  off  until  December.  If  this  had 
been  done  the  requisite  signatures  would  probably  have  been 
obtained  by  this  time.  As  it  is,  the  list  falls  short,  about 
one  hundred  subscribers,  of  the  number  calculated  on,  and 
the  deficit  will  have  to  be  made  up  in  some  way  or  other 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  Perhaps  a  trustee  with  a  big 
heart  and  a  plethoric  purse  will  assist  the  musical  depart- 
ment out  of  its  present  dilemma.  The  arrangement  with  the 
orchestra  is  essentially  the  same  as  hist  winter.  The  per- 
formers are  guaranteed  a  certain  sum  out  of  tlie  subscription 
fund,  for  thirty  rehearsals  and  eight  concerts,  the  receipts  for 
admissions  at  the  door  being  divided  equally  among  them. 
The  Institute  furnishes  gratis  the  hall,  gas,  printing,  at- 
tendance, and   the  director. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  such  an  arrangement,  the 
orchestra  will  be  smaller  than  might  be  wished  (there  will 
be  but  thirty-two  performers),  and  scarcely  able  to  cope  with 
the  new  music  of  the  new  schools,  for  which  our  ambitious 
director  entertains  so  decided  a  predilection.  We  shall 
therefore  have  to  content  ourselves  with  the  more  simple 
compositions  of  the  earlier  standard  chissics,  and  the  opin- 
ion of  your  correspondent  is  that  we  can  well  afford  to  do 
without  the  clashing  innovations  of  Berlioz  and  Saint- 
Saens  for  a  season,  and  turn  with  keener  enjoyment  to  the 
pure  simplicity,  the  passionate  depth,  and  the  sublime  beau- 
ties of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that,  while  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Peabody  Institute  are  enjoying  ample  appro- 
priation from  the  Institute  fund  and  from  private  sources, 
the  musical  department  should  suffer  so  much  neglect.  It 
is  true,  the  Institute,  like  some  other  institutions  and  cor- 
porations to-day,  is,  to  use  a  common  but  suitable  term,  : 
"  short,"  for  reasons  given  in  former  letters  to  the  Jouhxal. 
But  how  does  such  an  excuse  agree  with  the  new  annex 
erected  for  the  library,  and  the  unstinted  appropriations  to 
the  lectures?  Without  inquiring  more  deeply  into  the 
causes  of  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  let  us  rather  look 
about  us  for  a  remedy.  The  Institute  will  probably  not  be 
in  position  to  make  appropriations  to  the  concerts  as  for- 
merly, for  some  years  to  come,  and  until  that  prosperous  con- 
dition of  affau3  is  reached,  the  only  way  in  which  the  con- 
certs can  be  made  an  absolute  certainty  is  by  private  dona- 
tion. The  Peabody  Art  (lallery  sprung  into  existence 
entirely  in  this  way:  by  donations  of  works  of  art  from 
such  men  as  Mr.  W.  T.  Walters,  and  Mr.  Jolin  McCoy, 
and  a  good  round  sum  from  Mr.  John  ^V.  Garrett.  Mr. 
Charles  Eaton,  chairman  of  the  musical  committee,  and 
the  only  trustee  who  seeras  to  take  an  intelligent,  active  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  musical  department,  has,  on 
several  occasions,  sul^tantially  a.ssisted  the  concerts. 

These  are  steps  in  the  right  direction.  Seventy-five 
thou-finnd  dollars,  properly  invested,  would,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  what  tiliould  \>e  realized  from  the  sale  of  tickets, 
yield  a  sufficient  sum  annually,  to  iuHure  the  ixirformance 
often  symphony  concerts,  with  four  rehearsaLi  each.  Surely 
a  few  of  our  wealthier  citizens  should  have  S75,000  to 
spare  for  so  laudable  an  object ! 

For  the  immerliate  future,  we  are  satisfied  to  know  that 
we  shall  have  the  concerts  this  seaHon,  at  any  rate.  The 
advent  of  the  iVwton  MarnhUvAtu  Quintette  Club,  which 
is  to  give  a  concert  here  on  the  2l8t,  is  looked  forward  to 
with  interett  in  musical  circlea.  Mi'biKUH. 

MiLWAfKEK,  Wis  ,  Dec- 14, 1878 The  week  from 

Dec.  6  to  iJec.  13  brought  us  four  concerts  of  note,  two  by 
local  organizations,  and  two  by  viiiitini;  musicians.  The 
first  was  by  the  Arion  Club,  a  male  chorus  of  atx>ut  sixty 
roioes,  whose  leader  is  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Tomlins,  of  Chicago. 


They  have  associated  with  them  the  Cecilian  Choir,  a 
chorus  of  some  sixty  ladies,  who  assisted  at  this  concert, 
the  programme  of  whicli  was  composed  of  Handel's  Acls 
and  Gdlatea  and  the  first  part  of  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul. 
The  choruses  of  these  two  compositions  were  sung,  in  the 
main,  with  precision  of  attack,  with  accuracy  throughout, 
with  purity  of  intonation,  with  delicate  gradation  of  light 
and  shade,  with  fire,  spirit,  and  vigor  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  surpassed  and  rarely  equaled.  It  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Tonilins  has  \evy  rare  gifts  as  a  chorus  ilirector.  He  knows 
liow  to  select  his  singers;  he  restricts  the  number  to  pre- 
cisely those  required  to  balance  the  parts  properly ;  he  weeds 
out  poor  material  remorselessly;  he  carefully  develops  every 
voice  which  can  be  made  available,  giving  personal  attention 
to  each  individual  singer;  be  knows  exactly  what  he  wants 
done,  and  insists  on  its  being  done,  requiring  strict  attention 
from  every  singer  from  the  start;  he  has  the  gift  of  com- 
mand, and  of  inspiring  his  forces  with  unbounded  enthusi- 
asm, and  he  is  full  of  power  and  unflagging  energy.  He 
pays  the  closest  attention  to  minute  details,  and  he  studies 
the  compositions  he  is  to  conduct  with  the  utmost  care,  so  as 
to  give  a  true  interpretation  of  them.  The  result  of  all  this 
was  that  the  choruses  were  almost  faultlessly  done.  I  should 
not  be  obliged  to.  write  "almost"  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
chorus  had  only  a  single  rehearsal  with  the  orchestra,  and 
that  in  a  place  so  different  from  the  room  where  their  usual 
rehearsals  are  held  that  they  felt  awkward  and  embarrassed. 
The  same  uneasiness  appeared  somewhat  at  the  concert,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  most  difficult  choruses  the  singers 
showed  a  tendency  to  pull  apart;  but  Mr.  Tomlins,  who  also 
seemed  slightly  anxious,  succeeded  in  holding  them  well 
together.  The  remedy  for  this  is  obvious.  There  should 
be  more  rehearsals  with  the  orchestra,  and  in  the  place 
where  the  concert  is  to  be  given.  The  orchestra,  also,  ought 
to  be  better  than  this  one,  which  was  very  weak  in  strings. 

The  part  of  Acis  was  taken  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Barnes  of 
Chicago,  wlio  gave  it  very  creditably.  The  other  soloists 
were  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg,  Miss  Abby  Clark,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fessenden,  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney.  Miss  Kellogg  has 
made  marked  improvement  during  the  past  two  years.  Her 
voice  has  gained  in  fullness  and  evenness,  and  she  has 
grown  a  more  mature  artist.  Her  style  shows  everywhere 
the  careful  training  and  example  of  Mme.  Rudersdorff. 
One  could  desire  to  feel  more  power  behind  her  rendering 
of  such  music  as  St.  Paul;  at  the  last  recitative,  espe- 
ciall}^  before  the  chorus  at  the  climax,  "Oh  great  is  the 
depth,"  it  was  evident  that  she  had  reached  her  limit,  and 
had  no  power  in  reserve;  but  she  makes  noble  use  of  the 
gifts  she  has,  and  we  are  to  be  thankful  and  ask  nothing 
more.  Miss  Clark  has  a  beautiful  tone,  and  sang  the  Aria 
"  But  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  his  own  "  so  exquisitely,  and 
with  such  pure  and  deep  feeling,  that  we  all  regretted  that 
there  was  nothing  more  for  her  to  sing.  This  Aria  was  as 
enjoyable  as  anything  else  in  the  whole  evening.  Mr.  Fes- 
senden was  not  in  his  best  voice,  but  his  work  was  entirely 
adequate,  as  was,  of  course,  Mr.  Whitney's,  who  sings  as 
easily  as  if  he  had  power  enough  in  reserve  for  half  a  dozen 
other  parts  at  the  same  time  if  it  could  only  be  made  avail- 
able. 

On  the  whole,  except  the  inadequate  orchestra,  the  per- 
formance was  one  which  Mendelssohn  himself  might  have 
admired. 

The  second  concert  was  the  259th  of  the  Milwaukee  Mu- 
sical Society,  also  a  male  chorus  with  an  associated  chorus 
of  ladies,  about  the  same  in  numbers  as  the  Arion  Club  and 
Cecilian  Choir,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Wm.  Mickler, 
a  sound  and  learned  musician,  and  an  excellent  conductor. 
The  following  was  the  programme  :  — ■ 

1.  Second  Symphony  (D  major)  Op.  73,  Johannes  Brahms. 

2.  Aria  for  Soprano,  from    the  Opera 

"  Orpheus  " Chr.  v,  Gluch. 

Miss  LiNA  Allardt. 

3.  Maennerchor,  '*  Take  wing,  my  song  "  .     ,    F,  Toetza. 

4.  Songs  for  Soprano. 

(n.)  Asra Rubmsiein. 

{b.)  The  Violet Mozart. 

5.  Reverie  for  Violin    . H.  Vieuxtemps. 

Mr.  Emil  0.  Wolff. 
G.  Introduction  and  Chorus  of  the  Messen- 
gers of  Peace  from  the  Opera    "Ri- 

enzi" Jilch.   Wagner. 

Soprano,  Miss  Lina  Allardt. 
Tenor,  Mr,  J.  Ok^trkiciier. 
Of  course,  the  main  interest  of  the  evening  centred  in 
the  Syniphooy,  a  noble,  satisfying,  and  inspiring  composi- 
tion, every  way  worthy  of  a  great  writer.  I  heard  it  all 
twice  in  rehearsal  before  the  concert,  and,  having  previously 
gone  through  the  score  at  the  piano  with  Professor  Mickler, 
was  able  to  form  a  very  good  idea  of  the  whole,  'J'he  form 
in  the  tnulitional  one,  the  only  noteworthy  peculiarity  being 
the  intemiption  of  the  Allegretto,  which  reminds  one  of  a 
minuet,  though  it  has  by  no  means  the  dance  spirit  of  the 
Mozart  nunuets,  by  a  genuine  scherzando  movement  in 
six-eight  time.  This  interruption  occurs  twice,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  and  contrasts  with  the  stately  and  graceful 
movement  of  the  .Vllegretto  most  charmingly.  It  coTiibines 
new  motives  with  a  modification  of  the  principal  motive 
of  the  Allegretto  in  a  thoroughly  musician-like  way,  and 
HO  gives  the  most  perfect  balance  of  unity  and  variety.  In 
fact,  these  qualities  appear  throughout  the  work,  the  more 
one  studies  it,  not  only  in  the  separate  movements,  but  in 


the  balance  and  contrast  of  the  four  movements.  The 
thematic  treatment  is  admirable,  the  counterpoint  masterly, 
and  tlie  instrumentation  a  continual  surprise  and  delight. 
The  themes  of  the  first  and  third  movements  are  well 
marked  melodic  phra-ses,  easily  remembered,  and  very 
charming,  those  of  the  first  movement  impressing  at  once 
by  tbeir  significance,  and  by  their  broad,  noble  character. 
The  Adagio  and  final  Allegro  are  formed  of  motives  not  so 
easy  to  carry  away  with  one,  but  the  total  effect  of  the 
former  is  very  pleasing,  while  the  latter,  rushing  forward 
merrily  to  the  final  climax,  makes  a  very  satisfactory  ending 
to  an  extremely  fine  com[X)sition.  This  Symphony  is  not 
what  the  Germans  call  an  "  epoch-making  "  or  a  "  path- 
breaking  "  work,  but  it  is  nevertheless  thoroughly  original, 
both  in  its  motives  and  ti'eatment;  and  coming,  as  it  does, 
from  a  composer  twenty  years  younger  than  Wagner,  it 
proves  that  those  prophets  of  the  future  who  sung  dirges 
over  the  grave  of  pure  instrumental  music  were  too  hasty. 
The  Symphony  has  life  in  it  yet,  and  only  requires  the 
touch  of  a  master  to  show  that  genius  is  still  able  to  ex- 
press its  conceptions  through  forms  which  sufficed  for  Beet- 
hoven. 

As  to  the  performance  of  this  work,  the  orchestra  was  of 
fair  size,  —  eight  first  and  eight  second  vioUns,  five  violas, 
five  'cellos,  three  double-basses,  and  the  usual  wind  instru- 
ments, —  but  had  to  be  made  up  in  part  of  young  and  in- 
experienced players  ;  and  the  number  of  rehearsals  was  lim- 
ited by  lack  of  funds,  so  that  one  must  not  think  of  apply- 
ing the  tests  of  excellence  which  we  apply  to  orchestras  of 
mature  artists,  who  play  together  continually  under  the 
same  leader.  But  though  various  crudities  and  roughnesses 
were  perceptible,  the  horns  being  especially  uncertain,  the 
performance  as  a  whole  was  very  spirited,  and  good  enough 
to  enable  u:i  to  keep  our  attention  fixed  on  the  work  itself, 
and  to  make  it  thoroughly  interesting  and  delightful.  We 
owe  cordial  gratitude  to  the  Musical  Society,  and  to  its  able 
conductor,  for  this  performance.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
gramme does  not  require  lengthy  mention.  The  solo  per- 
formances were  not  remarkable  either  for  merit  or  demerit; 
the  male  chorus  was  well  sung,  as  was  also  the  chorus  from 
Rlenzi,  a  chorus  simple  enough  in  form  to  be  by  anybody 
else  than  Wagner;  it  is  really  charming  in  its  motives  and 
instrumentation,  and  even  in  its  perpetual  modulations,  so 
characteristic  of  its  author. 

I  approach  the  topic  of  the  Marie  Roze  concert,  which 
comes  next  in  order,  with  some  diffidence.  Is  it  not  pre- 
sumption, even  damnable  heresy,  to  find  fault  with  a  great 
^^  prima  donna  assoluta,  the  only  legitimate  successor  of 
Parepa"?  And  yet,  if  I  must  confess  the  honest  truth,  I 
not  only  was  not  inspired  by  this  renowned  lady's  singing: 
I  was  even  dissatisfied  and  displeased  by  it.  She  saug  a 
grand  Aria  from  //  Trovatore,  she  tore  a  passion  to  tat- 
ters, she  worked  her  tremolo  stop  (Italian  "wobble"?), 
and  I  forgave  her;  for  though  I  felt  even  more  strongly 
than  ever  before  that  the  music  was  all  rubbish,  I  recog- 
nized the  fact  that,  if  she  must  sing  and  act  this  stuff,  she 
must  needs  be  melodi-amatic  and  sensational.  But  she  also 
sang  a  song  in  English,  "  It  was  a  dream,"  by  Cowen,  and 
kept  on  her  tremolo  all  the  same.  I  doubted  here,  but 
smothered  my  doubts  because  of  the  semi-pathetic  character 
of  the  song.  But  when  she  sang  "  Comin'  thro'  the  rye,"  and 
"  wobbled  "  through  this  also,  I  gave  her  up.  Deliver  us 
from  prima  donnas  who  can't  sing  a  single  plain  straight- 
forward tone  in  a  simple  ballad!  The  programme  had  this 
merit,  it  was  a  very  consistent  whole,  —  not  one  really  noble 
or  fine  thing  in  it,  though  most  of  it  was  better  than  the 
aforesaid  grand  Aria.  Mme.  Koze  was  very  well  supported ; 
but  I  confess  to  enjoying  Brignoli  more  than  all  the  rest 
put  together,  I  hope  this  doesn't  do  injustice  to  Mr. 
Carleton,  Mr.  Kaiser,  or  Mr.  Pease,  whose  performances,  as 
such,  were  certainly  creditable ;  but  nothing  but  the  high- 
est virtuosity  can  redeem  a  programme  of  inferior,  unin- 
spiring music,  and  prevent  it  from  being  tedious. 

Virtuosity  we  had  in  Wilhelmj's  concert,  the  last  one  I 
have  to  mention,  and  plenty  of  it;  unfortunately  we  had 
also  a  programme  the  chief  aim  of  which  was  the  display 
of  virtuosity.  But  somehow  the  general  tone  was  higher, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  there  was  little  real  music  played  or 
sung,  one  could  n't  help  being  not  only  interested  but  enthu- 
siastic. Your  readers  need  no  estimate  or  eulogy  of  Wil- 
helmj's playing  from  me;  those  who  have  heard  him  will 
believe  that  in  him  the  highest  point  of  technical  excellence 
has  been  reached.  Pity  that  we  could  n't  have  heard  him 
play  the  Beethoven  Concerto  instead  of  Paganini's.  Next 
to  him,  Mme.  Carreno  interested  and  pleased  us;  but  she 
also  had  no  music  to  play  which  could  show  whether  she  is 
a  great  artist  or  only  a  skillful  executant.  More  's  the  pity. 
Wliy  nnist  artists  leave  all  the  good  music  out  when  they 
give  us  a  chance  to  hear  them  but  onceV  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  inferior  programmes  do  not  satisfy  even  the 
general  public  as  well  as  the  best  music  would.  And  how- 
ever much  a  virtuoso  may  rejoice  in  the  consciousness  of 
ability  to  overcome  difficulties,  surely  every  real  artist  must 
feel  that  mere  ability  to  play  a  violin  or  piano,  considered 
as  an  cnid,  i.s  no  more  worthy  of  respect  than  ability  to 
walk  a  rope  stretched  over  Niagara.  It  is  the  end  to  which 
technical  attainment  is  a  means,  the  interpretation  of  the 
noblest  productions  of  human  genius,  which  makes  a  violin- 
ist higher  and  better  than  a  tight-rope  performer.  Will 
artists  ever  learn  to  appeal  to  what  is  best  in  their  au- 
diences V  J.  C  F. 
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THE 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL, 

On  the  Eurojyean  Flan, 


AND 


lkmR'8  RESThURm, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 

NEW  YORK, 


This  establishment  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  great  retail 
trade  of  the  city ,  and  very  near  to  the  principal  places  of  amuse- 
ment. It  is  directly  opposite  Grace  Church  and  the  Methodist 
Book  Rooms. 

The  gotel  is  Fivst'Class  in  all  its  Appointments. 
The  Rooms  are  large  and  well  ventilated.  The  Beoadway  Prom- 
enade is  a  great  attraction. 

The  Restaurant  has  an  established  reputation  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  is  said  by  travelers  to  have  no  superior, 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  Proprietor. 


Sl^UiSical  Sinj^ti^uctJon. 


PUGENE  THAYER'S  Or^an  Studio xs.  in  one  of 
•^-^  the  halls  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  515  Tremont  Street, 
and  contains  one  of  the  finest  Church  Organs  in  America- 
Terms  from  $40  to  %bo  per  Quarter,  with  advantages  never  before 
offered  to  organ  students. 


Jjy  A.  LOCKE,  Teacher  of  the  Piano, 

"'     "  10  Putnam  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

]\^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 
•*'^  149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

J^    d!'  G.G.  HOOK  &-  HASTINGS, 

CHURCH   ORGAN  BUILDERS, 

Send  for  Circulars.  1131  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

inr   MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR  ^^5 

'^*'        NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Music  Hali.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  professors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1867.  Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.  For 
Prospectus,  address        E.  TOURJEE,  Mosio  Hall,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGtANB  1  Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 
HTOSICAX,  >  Address  E.  TOUKJEE, 

BUKEAU.  >  Mdsio  Hall,  Boston. 


VI  r\f    I  K.I    )  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT. 
I  \J  L  I  IN      (  New  book.   By  SEP.  WINNER.    Sam- 
AMfl      DIAMn  \  pie  pages  sent  on  application  to  J.  M. 


Stoddart  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Phila. 


MADAME   E.  SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

1104  Walnut  Street,  JPhiladelphia, 

Offers  to  pupils,  besides  a  careful  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  a 
thorough  Musical  .Edufiation,  and  Training  for  Opera,  Oratorio, 
Concert,  and  Church  Singing. 

CARLYLE  PETERSILEA'S 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

Elocition,  and  Laignages. 

The  most  perfect  Institution 
of  its  kind  in  America. 

Its  object  is  to  Educate  Fine 
Soloists  and  Teacherp. 

Terms  very  moderate. 

279  &  281  Columbus  Ave. 

(Near  Berkeley  St.) 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

In  alliance  with  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Leipzig. 

In  connection  with  the  Acad- 
emy are  numerous  free  advan- 
tatjes. 

Send  for  Circular. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOL  OF  AET.-DEPABTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

DR.  F.  L.  EITTEE,  Director. 

An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of  Teachers.     Singing, 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.,  taiight. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  Pkbsideht. 
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ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 

FOR  1879. 


During  the  coming  year  the  Publishers  of  The  Atlantic  will  aim  to  maintain  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  magazine  in  all  departments,  and  will  especially  seek  to  keep  it  in  the  leading  place  it 
has  more  recently  taken  by  its  articles  on 

POLITICAL,  ECONOMICAL,  AND  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS.  The  author  of  the 
notable  paper  on  "  Certain  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  American  Life,"  and  of  the  "  Origin  and  Aims 
of  the  National  Party,"  will  furnish  three  articles  on  the  Conservative  Classes  of  the  South,  as  a  bal- 
ance to  the  disorganizing  elements  in  the  North.  His  large  and  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with 
workingmen,  and  his  practical  experience  of  their  life,  give  peculiar  value  to  his  articles. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Kearney,  of  Kentucky,  will  continue  his  papers  on  the  History  of  American  Fi 
nance. 

A.  G.  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  will  write  on  legal  points  in  politics;  and  men  eminent  in  business  and 
public  life  will  write  on  matters  connected  with  the  interests  they  represent.  The  Atlantic  will 
endeavor  to  give,  not  merely  names,  but  papers  of  real  value  on  all  the  public  questions  it  discusses. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  the  magazine  will  contain  each  month  a  Washington  Letter 
The  Nevsr  York  Letters  will  also  be  resumed,  and  will  treat  of  the  life  of  the  commercial  metropolis 
in  its  most  characteristic  phases. 

FICTION.  —  The  Atlantic  for  1879  will  be  uncommonly  rich  hi  the  range  and  number  of 
its  Serial  Stories,  including  Irene  the  Missionary,  a  story  of  Americans  in  Syria ;  and  Stories 
by  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Miss  E.  W.  Olney,  the  author  of  One  too  Many,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells, 
and  Mr.  Bjornstjerne  Bjornsen,  the  famous  Norwegian  poet  and  novelist,  who  will  write  a  Serial 
expressly  for  The  Atlantic. 

Each  month  will  be  given  a  Short  Story  of  the  kind  for  which  The  Atlantic  is  distinguished. 

CRITICISM.  —  This  department,  in  which  The  Atlantic  has  long  been  chief,  will  receive 
particular  attention.  The  brilliant  articles  on  contemporary  novels  will  appear  regularly ;  the  book 
notices  will  be  full,  varied,  and  carefully  written ;  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Perry  will  continue  his  character, 
istic  reviews  of  French  and  German  literature. 

THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  CLUB,  a  favorite  department  with  Atlantic  readers,  will  bo 
fully  sustained  as  the  expression  of  opinion  and  desultory  criticism  upon  aesthetic  and  social  topics. 

TRAVELS.  —  Mr.  W.  W.  Story  will  furnish  studies  of  Italian  locality  and  travel ;  Mr 
Henry  James  Jr.  will  write  transatlantic  sketches  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Bishop  will  contribute  papers  on 
art  and  life  abroad ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Norton's  studies  of  art  and  history  in  his  essays  on  Italian  cathe- 
drals will  be  continued  ;  and  Col.  G.  E.  Waring  Jr.  will  write  of  English  country-life. 

CONTRIBUTORS.  —  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  will  write  frequently,  and  Messrs. 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Richard  Grant  White,  Stedman,  Stoddard,  Scudder, 
Mark  Twain,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  Miss  Preston,  Miss  S.  O.  Jewett,  Miss  C.  F. 
WooLsoN,  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Mrs.  Piatt,  and  H.  H.,  with  other  well-known  Atlantic 
authors,  will  contribute  as  heretofore. 

PORTRAIT   OF    LOWELL 

An  admirable  life-size  portrait  of  James  Russell  Lowell  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  li 
Baker  (who  made  the  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  and  Whittier),  and  will  be  furnished 
to  subscribers  to  the  Atlantic,  only,  for  One  Dollar. 

TERMS  :  — $4.00  a  year,  in  zdva.nce,  postage  free  ;  35  cents  a  number.  With  superb  life-size 
portrait  of  Lowell,  Whittier,  Bryant,  or  Longfellow,  $5.00 ;  with  two  portraits,  $6.00 ;  with  three 
portraits,  $7.00  ;  with  all  four  portraits,  JS8.00. 

SPECIAL  OFFER-  —  "^^'^  November  and  December  number!  of  The  Atlantic,  containing  the 
first  portions  of  Mr.  Howells'' s  new  serial  story,  "  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook^  will  be  given  free  to 
all  new  subscribers  to  The  Atlantic  for  1S79  requesting  them. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or  registered  letter  to 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 


THE  ATLANTIC  PORTRAITS. 

LOWELL,   WHITTIER,  BRYAJVT,  AJVD  LOJfGFELLOW. 

JAMES    RUSSELL   LOWELL. 

This  excellent  portrait  of  Lowell  will  be  a  faithful  remembrancer  now  and  hereafter  of  his  noon-time  person,  and  a  treasure  to 
his  friends  and  countrj'men.  —  R.  W.  Emerson.  j       ^  ...  * 

The  portrait  of  Lowell  is  Tery  much  the  best  that  I  haTe  seen.  Those  who  have  hitherto  known  the  poetry  and  not  the  poet, 
will  like  the  poetry  all  the  more  now  that  they  have  seen  the  poet  in  so  true  a  likeness.  —  Georoe  Wuxiam  Ctjexis. 

JOHN   GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

It  13  enough  to  say  of  this  fine  presentment  of  a  noble  face  that  it  is  a  worthy  companion  of  those  two  admirable  pictures 
which  bring  before  us  with  life-like  reality  the  features  of  Longfellow  and  Bryant.  —  Dr.  Ouvee  Wendell  Holmes. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN    BRYANT. 

Mr  Baker  was  singularly  fortunate  in  his  subject ;  he  has  produced  a  marvelous  likeness  of  Bryant,  and  a  Tery  noble  work  of 
art.    If  a  head  like  this,  in  bronze  or  marble,  were  found  in  some  Greek  or  Roman  ruin,  it  would  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold.— 

t.b.alprioh.  HENRY  WADSWORTH    LONGFELLOW. 

The  author  of  the  "  Psalm  of  Life  "  and  of  "  Resignation  "  could  hardly  be  more  perfectly  idealized  than  as  he  is  here  presented 
tons.  —  Dr.  Oliver  Wenpell  Holmes.  ^  ^^  ...       *■  ^t.^  r,«..f ««.! 

It  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  likenesses  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  better  representation  or  the  poet  ana 
the  man.  —  Batarb  Tailor. 

The  above  portraits  are  life-size,  and  the  dimensions  of  each  picture  are  24x30.  They  are  oflered  only  to  subscribers  to  the 
ATLANTIC  MoNTHLT,  who  can  obtoin  either  portrait,  with  the  magazine  for  1879,  by  remitting  $5.00  to  the  pablishers ;  for  $M0, 
fhe  ina™zine  and  two  portraits  ;  for  §7.00,  the  magazine  and  three  portraits ;  and  for  S8.00,  the  magazine  and  all  four  portrait.. 
The  subscription  price  of  the  Atlantic  alone  is  S4.00. 

The  portraits  are  sent  by  mail,  carefully  rolled, 


)  as  to  prevent  all  danger  of  injury,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 


receipt  of  the  price  and  subscription  by  the  publishers.  ,     .      -.i.  ,     ■.  ,t n.ji  a,-™  *«■  «l  cti 

m^  Readers  of  the  Atlantic  wAo  biy  the  magazine  reg^arly  of  a  news-dealer  mn  obtain  either  portrait  through  htm  for  $1.00. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY,  Boston. 
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Geo.  Woods  &i  Co.'s 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 

Their  patent  frame  gives  them 

Great  Strength  and  Solidity, 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  QUALITY  OF  TONE. 

They  have  the  exclusive  use  in  this  country  of  the 
celebrated 

JBrinsmead  Repeating  Action, 

Which  repeats  equal  to  any  Grand  Action. 


PARLOR  AND    CHURCH 

ORGANS, 

WITH  BOTH  PIPE-  AND  EEED  STOPS. 


THEIfi  GEEAT  VAfilEH  FOR  MUSICAL  EFFECTS 

Commends  them  to  all  cultivated  musicians. 
AN    UNEQVALED    REFUTATION 

FOB 

Thorongh  Workmanship  and  Pine  Pinish, 

WAREROOMS, 

608  "Washington  Street, 
BOSTON. 


RECENT   BIOGRAPHIES. 


LIFE  OP  JOHN-  tiOTHROP  MOTLEY.     By 

Oliter  Wendell  Holmes.    With  fine  steel 

Portrait.     $1.50;   half  calf,  S3.£)0. 

This  is  a  loyal  tribute  paid  by  one  friend  to  the  memory 

of  anotlier,  —  and  a  great  deal  more.    It  is  a  fascinating 

and  brilliant  biography.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

AW  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES 
OF  FRANCIS  BACON.  Abridged  from  the 
"Life  and  Letters  of  Bacon,"  by  James  Sped- 
DiNG.  Uniform  with  Popular  Edition  of  Ba- 
con's Works.  Portrait.  2  vols,  crown  Svo,  $5.00; 
half  calf,  $9.00. 

We  have  within  a  comparatively  small  compass,  and  In 
cheap  form,  a  full  review  of  the  life,  character,  and  pro- 
fessional works  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  the  world 
has  yet  produced.  In  bringing  out  this  scholarly  edition, 
whose  literary  fame  is  as  bright  to-day  as  it  was  250  years 
ago,  the  publishers  have  done  a  service  to  literary  men 
and  scholars  wbich  can  hardly  be  estimated.  —  Boston 
TraTiscript. 

LIFE  OP  CHARLOTTE  CUSHMAN.  By 
Emma  Stebbins.  With  Portraits.  Crown 
8vo,  $2.50 ;  half  calf,  $5.00. 

The  point  of  view  in  which  the  present  work  assumes  an 
exceeding  interest  is  that  of  the  portraiture  of  a  rare  and 
noble  woman,  rather  than  of  a  critical  estimate  of  an  il- 
lustrious dramatic  artist.  Charlotte  Cushman  furnishes 
a  study  of  human  character  more  inspiring  in  its  influence 
than  the  record  of  her  admirable  achievements  on  the 
stage.  —  Nexo  York  Tribune 

LIFE  OP  GENERAL  BARTLETT.     By  F. 
W.  Palfket.     With  fine  Portrait.    $1.50. 
A  noble  record  of  a  most  chivalrous  man.  —  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser. 

LIFE  OF  MADAME  DE  LA  ROCHEFOU- 
CAULD.    Gilt  top.     $1.25. 

We  recommend  this  delightful  book  to  all  thoughtful 
minds  ;  even  to  the  most  worldly  it  must  possess  a  charm. 
—  Portland  Transcript. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHrY"    OP  HARRIET    MAR- 

TINEAU.     With  Memorials  by  Mrs.  M  W. 

Chapman.     Portraits.     2  vols.  8vo,  $6.00;  half 

calf,  $11.00. 

Biography  is  always  fascinating  when  it  deals  in  any 
competent  manner  at  all  with  any  one  so  remarkable  and 
Bo  full  of  life  as  Harriet  Martineau.  And  these  volumes 
are  likely  to  be  among  the  most  eagerly  read  of  the  biog- 
raphies of  our  time.  — London  Spectator. 

LIFE,  LETTERS,  AND  JOURNALS  OP 
GEORGE    TICKNOR.     Portraits.     2  vols. 

8vo,  $6.00  ;  half  calf,  $11.00. 

As  charming  as  Boswell's  Johnson,  Lockhart's  Scott 
Forster's  Goldsmith,  or  Ticknor's  own  biography  of  Pres_ 
cott.  —  Dr.  R.  S.  Mackenzie. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the 
very  best  book  of  its  class  that  has  ever  come  over  to  us 
from  America.  —  The  AthencBum  (London). 


LIFE  OP  LESSING.    By  James  Sime.    With 
Portraits,     2  vols,  crown  8vo,  $7.00. 

The  service  which  Carlyle  and  Lewes  have  done  for  the 
Dioscuri  of  German  poetry,  has  been  done  at  length  for 
the  Hercules  of  German  prose  by  Mr.  Sime.  ...  He  has 
performed  the  task  which  he  set  himself  in  an  honest, 
thorough,  and  able  manner,  and  he  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  all  admirers  of  Lessing,  and  of  all  lovers  of  German 
literature.  —  Lcmdon  Spectator. 

THOREAU;    A    STUDT.    By    H.  A.  Page. 

With  Portrait.     $1.00. 

We  are  too  grateful  to  Thoreau  as  he  was  to  wish  that 
the  times  or  his  teachers  had  made  him  anything  else,  and 
believe  that  many  besides  ourselves  will  be  thankful  to 
Mr.  Page  for  having  given  us  the  best  picture  of  the  man 
which  we  have  hitherto  met  with.  — Thomas  Hughes. 

RAPHAEL    AND    MICHELANGELO.      By 
Charles  C.  Perkins.    Illustrated.     &vo,  gilt 

top,  $5.00. 

From  it,  more  readily  than  from  any  other  easily  acces- 
sible book,  the  reader  can  obtain  a  clear  and  vivid  impres- 
sion of  the  character,  achievements,  and  methods  of  work 
of  two  of  the  greatest  men  whose  names  are  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  art.  —  Appletons^  Journal. 

MEMORIAL      AND      BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES.    By  James  Freeman  Clabkb. 

$2.00. 

The  nineteen  essays,  articles,  sermons,  and  addresses 
which  make  up  this  volume  are  marked  by  the  sterling 
qualities,  the  common  sense,  manliness,  earnestness,  and 
tenderness  which  have  given  Dr.  Clarke  his  enviable  repu- 
tation in  his  native  city  and  state. —  The  Nation  (New 
York). 
ARTIST  BIOGRAPHIES.     ByM.F.SwEET- 

SER.     18mo,  cloth,  each  50  cents.    The  set,  15 

vols,  in  box,  $7.50. 

Tol. 


8.  Michael  Ahoelo 

9.  GuiDO  Reni 

10.  Van  Dyck. 

11.  Tdbnee. 

12.  Fra  Anqelico. 

13.  Leonardo  da  Vikoi 

14.  Landseeb. 


Vol.  1.  Titian. 

2.  Raphael. 

3.  Duree. 

4.  MURILLO. 

5.  Rembrandt. 

6.  Claude  Lorraine. 

7.  Joshua  Reynolds. 

15.  Allston. 
These  ^inty  little  volumes,  so  neat  in  style,  low  in 
price,  and  choice  in  contents,  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
multitude  just  awakening  to  the  beauty  and  joy  of  art, 
and  of  its  illustrative  literature.  —  Chicago  Tribune 

CHOICE  AUTOBIOGRAPHT.     Edited,  with 

Critical  and  Biographical  Essays,  by  W.  D. 

HowELLB.     "  Little  Classic  "  style.    Per  vol- 

nme,  $1.25. 

1,  2.  Memoirs  of  Frederica  Sophia  Wilhelmina,  M-argra 
vine  of  Baireuth. 

3.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  Thomas  Ellwood. 

4.  Edward  Gibbon. 

5.  Vittorio  Alfleri. 

6.  Carlo  Goldoni. 

7.  8.  Frangois  Marmoutel. 

This  series  of  autobiographies  is  a  real  acquisition  to 
that  large  class  of  readers  who  enjoy  this  most  fascinating 
department  of  literature.  —  Worcester  tSpy. 


*^*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers j 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY,  BOSTON. 


Constipation  and  Indigestion 

Are  nearly  certain  to  afflict  sedentary  braia  workers.  Medicines  usually 
increase  the  difficulty.  FRUIT  FOOD  and  WHITE  WHEAT 
GLUTEN  relieve  all,  and  establish  normal  digestion.  We  have  Food 
Remedies  for  Brain  and  Nerve  Troubles,  for  Consuini)tlon,  Dia- 
betes, Dyspepsia,  Erigbt's  Disease,  and  alt  abnormal  conditions. 

We  Relieve  Fatness  by  nitrogenous  foods,  without  drugs  and  without 
starvation. 

PAMPHLETS   FREE.  HEALTH   FOOD   CO., 

Brooklyn  Omce,  9  Clinton  St.  74  Fourth  Av.,  cor.  10th  St.,  New  York. 

Boston  Agency^  63  Commercial  St. 


ALBERT  RO"WSE'S  New  Romance  for  Mezzo 
Soprano,  Tenor,  or  Baritone  voice, 

"  IT  IS  THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER. " 

'Just  l*ubliH]ied  hy 

BROOKLYN,    N.  Y. 


1832]  MERIDEN  CUTLERY  COMPANY. 


[1879 


MA>UFACT-rKEKS  of  thf.  FINKST  TAKT.E  CtJTI.KKV  in  the  WORI,l>.     Their  rEI.I.TJI.OII>  HANDLE 
u  atpcTun  to  Ivory,  and  upuuiUy  $uUabU/or  HOLIDAY  OI  KTS.      Warrartli^l  and  wW  hy  aU  firnlfrs,  and  in, 

MEBID£N  CUIXEBY  CO.,  4»  Cbamberg  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  BOOK^F  POETRY. 

Prince  Deukalion.    A  Lyrical  Drama.    By  Batakd 

Taylou.     White  Tellum  cloth,  $3.00. 
The   Vision    of   Eohard.      By  .J.   G.   Whittibr. 

$1.2rj ;  half  calf,  $4,00. 
Drift-Weed.      By    Cblia    Tuaxtku.      Full    gilt, 

$1.60. 
Poems  of  Sarah  Helen  Whitman.    With  fine  steel 

portrait,    fjilt  top,  Jfl.CO. 
Poems  of  House  and  Home.    By  John  .T.  Piatt, 

autlior  of  "  LaiidmarkH  "  and  "  Western  Windows."    !ffl.50. 


Stnty  post-paid,  on  receipt  oj 

HOUGHTON,    OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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DECKER 

brothers'^  ■  ■ 

PIANOS 

Have  shown  themselves  so  far  superior  to  all  others  in  excel- 
lence of  workmanship,  elasticity  of  touch,  beauty  of  tone,  and 
great  durability,  that  they  are  now  earnestly  sought  for  by  all 
persons  desiring  the 

VERY  BEST  PIANOS. 

Low  Prices.  Easy  Terms. 


CJ^TJTIOlsr. 

No  Decker  Pianos  genuine  unless  marked  : 

DECKER    BROTHERS, 

NEW    YORK. 


33  Union  Square,  New  York. 
W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PlANO^FoRTES. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


MANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

WAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

Tiieir  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World. 

Erer-ywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone. 

*  Over  80,000  Made  and  ia  Use, 

New  Designs  constantly.     Best  work  and  lowest  price.''.     Send 
for  a  Catalogue.     Tretnontf  opp.  Walthayn  St.,  JBoston, 


SWEDEN  AND 

NORWAY,  1878. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN 

Hare  the  honor  to  announce 
the  following  awards  this  sea- 
son for  Ca1>met  Organs :  — 

GOLD  MEDAL  at  Paris  Exposition,  1S78. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Sweden  and  Norway,  1878. 

GOLD  MEDAL  MecU.  Cliar.  Aan.,  Boston,    1878. 
SILVER  MEDAL  (for  cases)  do.  do.,  1878. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs,  winners  of  ONLY 
GOLD  MEDAL  to  American  musical  instruments  at  PARIS 
EXPOSITION,  1878  ;  and  hi'rhest  honors  at  EVERY  WORLD'S 
EXPOSITION  i'OR  TWELVE  YEARS.  For  cash  or  easy  pay- 
ments. A  small  one  may  be  purchased  for  $54  cash  or  by  pay- 
ment of  §6.75  per  quarter  for  ten  quarters.  Warerooms,  154 
Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVEB   53,000   MADE   AND    SOLD, 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  hij;h  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   is  given  to   KEPAIKING   Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING   &   SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 


In  addition  to  Thirty-five  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze 
Medals,  and  other  Highest  Prizes,  Messrs.  McPhail  &  Co. 
hare  received  the  Sigliest  Aivard  within  the  power  of  the 
jury  to  make,  at  th,e  M.  C.  M.  A.  Exhibition  of  1878, 

A    FIRST    SILVER    MEDAL, 

with  a  "  special  and  honorable  mention.^'' 

Another  First  Gold  Medal! 


T 


On  account  of  their  Many  Improvements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal,  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
thtir  Many  Surpassing  3Ierits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  **  Superior  Power  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone !  "  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Kank  First  in  tli©  World,    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England  Organ  Company, 
Marble  BuildiBg,  1299  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

ESTABLISHED  1837. 


WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIANO-IRTE  MANUFACTURERS. 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
to  Let. 


PIANO -FORTES. 

GALAXY  OF  STARS, 

Who  pronounce  the  WEBER  PIANOS  the  Best  rianos 

in  the  ■world  for  their  "  Sympathetic,  Pure,  and 

Rich  Tone,  combined  with  Greatest  Power." 

"  An  Instrument  with  a  SOUL  in  it." 


Parejia-Iiosa, 

Nilsson, 

Kelloffff, 

Marie  Roze, 

Patti, 

Albani, 

Thursby, 

Cary, 

Lucca, 

MursTca, 

CarrenOj 

Torriani, 

Strauss, 

Goddard, 

Capoul, 

BHstoiv, 

Catnpanini, 

Muzio, 

Mills, 

Gilmore, 

TFehli, 

Pease, 

Pappenheim,           Adams, 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

TERMS  EASY. 

"WABEROOMS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  16tli  Street, 

NEW    YORK. 


KKANICH    &    BACH'S 

New  Patent  Full  Agraffe,  Square,  Upright,  and  Srand 

FIRST    PREMIUM     PIANOS 

Are  unexcelled.  The  GEO.  STECK  &  CO.  Square,  Upright, 
and  Grand  received  the  only  Gold  Medal  given  for  Piauos 
at  the  Vienna  Exposition. 

H.  W.  BERRY,  Sole  Eastern  Agent. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments.    Second-hand  Pianos 
from  3190  to  $50.    Pianos  to  let. 

No.  73S  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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THE  BEST  OF  UPRIGHTS. 


THE 


Hallet,  Davis  L  Co. 

PIANOS 

Have  received  the  most  eminent  com7?ie?idations 

a?id  the  Medal  of  Honor  f?'07?i  the 

Centeiinial  authorities. 


Their   Uprights  are  the  only  ones,  out  of  all 
exhibited,  receiving  special  praise. 

The  report  is  appended :  — 

'*  To  Hallet,  Bavis  &■  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass  ,  award  for  Grand, 
Upright,  and  Square  Pianos  :  For  volume  of  tone,  good 
constrttction ,  and  excellence  of  tvorJctnanship,  and 
because  of  originalitif  of  design,  and  artistic  sJcitl 
in  tlieir  upright  instrinnenfs,  tvith  ingenious 
combination  of  mechanical  devices  for  securing 
permanence  in  tune.  *' 


WAREROOMS, 


436  Washington  St,  Boston. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  free. 
^S'  Agents  Wanted  in  every  large  Town  and  City. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

Method  for  the  Pianoforte. 


This  Tery  popular  and  good  Method  has  had  a  thorough  trial 
at  the -Conservatory,  and  has  been  largely  used  in  other  places. 

It  differs  from  other  Methods  in  being  composed  of  Three  Parts 
or  Books. 

PAKT  L,  for  the  First  Grade  of  Learners,  has  72  pages,  the 
Elements,  Five-finger  and  other  Exercises,  easy  Studies  and 
Tones,  and  is  in  itself  a  good,  easy  Instruction  Book. 

PART  n.,  for  the  Second  Grade,  has  83  pages,  more  difficult 
Eiercises,  Scales,  and  Studies,  and  a  number  of  Pieces  from  the 
Works  of  Great  Masters. 

PAST  m.,  for  the  Third  Grade,  has  116  pages,  Grand  Scales 
and  Arpeggios,  with  a  few  good  Studies  and  a  few  difficult 
Pieces. 

Price  of  each  part,  $1.50.    Complete,  S3-25. 


The  Mcsical  Record,  Dexter  Smith,  Editor,  mailed  for  6  cts. 
Circulates  20,000  per  Month.  Music,  News,  etc.  S2peryear. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSOif  &  CO.,  711  and  843  Broadway,  New  York. 


COMPOSITIONS  FOR  THE  PIANO 


Op.  28. 
"  30. 
"  31. 
"   31. 


By  WILLIAJI  MASON. 
Valw!  Impromptu  .         .-       .         . 

Prelude  (A  minor)    .... 
No.  1.   Scherzo    . 
No.  2.  Novelette 


81.00 


.75 

.75 


Op.  27.    liadiDage,  Amtuement  for4  haodB      ...        .76 

Pnblialied  ty  CAEL  PEUTEE,  30  West  Street,  Boston, 
Sen/,  pott-paid,  on  mreipt  o/marktd  jirUe. 

SOME  FAMOUS  SOiKGS.  An  Art-His- 
torical Sketch.  By  Faksy  Raymond  Ritteh. 
25  cents. 

WOMA?f  AS  A  MUSICIAJf.    An  An- 

Ilistorical  Study.    By  Fan.ny  Raymond  Kitter. 
23  cents. 

MUSIC  AJfD  MJJSICIAXS.  Essavs  and 
Criticisms.  By  EOBEET  SCHtrMANN!  Ed- 
ited, translated,  and  annotated  by  Fanny  Ray- 
mond RiTTER.  First  Serifs,  third  edition,  S2.75. 
A  second  series  will  shortly  he  issued. 

EDW^ARD  8CHTJBERTH;&  CO.,  New  York. 
"WILLIAM  BEEVES,  London. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

A  T  MUSIC  HALL. 
SIXTY-FOURTH    SEASON. 

Feb.     0.     "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  and  other  Works. 
ApkilU.    "  Passion  Music." 
"      13.    '*  Judas  Maccabeus." 

Tickets  may  now  be  had  at  the  Hall. 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
■  FIFTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT, 
Boston  Music  Hall,  Thursday,  February  l:i,  at  3  P.  M. 
Carl  Zeerahn,  Conductor. 
Paet  I.   Overture,  "  Ossian,"  Gade;  Cradle  Song,  from  .Ba<:*'» 
Christmas  Oratorio  ( Mi»a  Ita  Welsu);  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D, 
Beethoven.  —  Pakt  II.  Nocturne  and  Schereo  from  "  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  Mendelssohn j  Songs;  Overture  to  '•  Eg- 
mont,''  Beethocen. 

Admission,  $1 ;  with  Keserved  Seat,  $1.25. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 


ESTABLISHED  IN   1852. 


PROSPECTUS   FOR   1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  this  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Jotu-nals  will 
pass  from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  It  will  remain  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S. 
DwiGHT,  its  founder,  and  will  preserve  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well 
as  in  general  outward  form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and 
culture,  lovers  of  the  best  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  their  sympathy,  instead  of  court- 
ing an  indiscriminate  "popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than 
quantity  of  matter.  Loya'.  to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  will  yet  wel- 
come every  sign  of  wholesome  progress. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  JOURNAL  OF  Music  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew :  — 

Its  contents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  hit  with  occasional  glances  at  the 
world  of  Art  and  polite  literature  j  including,  from  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  Revievrs  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
un,  as  well  as  American  sources.  "^ 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  will  be  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musi- 
cal and  literary :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L. 
Ritter,  of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  will  take  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in 
the  world  of  Art  and  Literature  ;  it  will  contain  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  "  Stuart  Sterne  "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo  "),  and  others  ;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

■    In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever ; 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance  ; 
five  copies,  $11.25  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO..  Boston. 


CLUB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   O.SGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwigiit's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

DwiGirr's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

Nkws 8.00  "         " 

Dwigiit's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Mf.dical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwigiit's  Journal  ok  Music  and  The  Kkporter "-ys  "         " 

Dwigiit's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  fiorlraits  of  hot^GVEVLOWj ,  BRYANT,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  will  be  sent  for  $/.oo 
each  addilional. 

TS^T"  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  he  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  ](j\}KS\i.  is  for  sale  al  C\M.  Prufer's,  30  West  St.;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  283  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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AFGHAN  SONG. 

KENDEKED  ISTO    ENGLISH   BY  FANNY  EAYMOND  EITTEE. 

She.  I  am  the  chasm  whose  hidden  ground 

Timorous  hunter  shall  never  sound ; 

How  canst  thou  measure  those  depths  profound? 
Ht.    I  am  the  rains  that,  descending,  sweep 

Interspace,  fissure,  and  channel  steep ; 

I  will  aw.aken  thine  echoing  deep ! 

She.  I  am  a  poniard,   I  dazzle  or  smite; 

I  am  a  serpent,  as  sage  as  sfight: 

I  am  the  teeth  of  the  topmost  height ! 
Be.    Feint,  that  defends  from  the  dagger  blow, 

Knowledge  that  baffles  the  snake,  I  know; 

Paths  round  the  uppermost  peak  may  go ! 

She.  Seek  not  thy  wandering  way  to  wend 

Up  where  no  chamois  yet  dared  ascend; 

Over  pine  summits  my  branches  bend ! 
He.    I  am  the  silvery  flakes  that  rest 

Wrapt  in  the  folds  of  the  snow-cloud's  breast; 

I  will  repose  on  thy  lofty  crest ! 

She.  I  am  the  motionless  mountain  mere. 

Century- fettered  by  frost-chains  drear; 

Hope  not  to  breathe  in  mine  atmosphere ! 
He.    I  am  the  beams  of  the  burning  sun, 

Warming  to  life  all  I  shine  upon; 

I  will  enkindle  that  heart  of  stone ! 

She.  Gate  of  the  garden  of  Paradise, 

Haughty  as  Khyber,  my  heart  defies 
Open  approach  or  astute  surprise  I 

He.    Love,  dauntless  daughter  of  rock  and  snow,  — 
Love  strong  as  mine  will  the  power  bestow 
Hearts  proud  as  Kliyber  to  win,  sweet  foe ! 


ETELKA  GEKSTER  IN  BERLIN. 

(Translated  from  Die  Gegenwart,  May,  1877.) 

Berlin  has  just  had,  at  the  close  of  winter, 
a  great  and  unexpected  pleasure.  At  the 
present  hour,  can  be  made  the  rare,  supremely 
consoling,  I  might  almost  say  exalting,  ob- 
servation, how  an  honest  and  sincere  good- 
will, in  the  best  sense,  such  as  under  ordinary 
circumstances  one  is  fortunate  to  find  in  a 
single  individual,  has  suddenly  seized  a  whole 
community.  Commonly,  through  the  crowd- 
ins  together  of  individuals,  the  nobler  emo- 
tious  are  suppressed  and  the  baser  are  forced 
to  the  surface  ;  commonly  unkindness,  envy, 
ill-will,  rule  the  masses,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  world  is  mentioned  as  "  the  wicked 
world,  the  stupid  crowd  ;  "  but  now  the  sweet 
miracle  is  to  be  seen  of  Berlin  —  yes,  Berlin, 
execrated  for  its  coldness  and  its  lacerating 
criticism  —  pleasing  itself  with  the  ofiice  of  a 
loving,  tender,  and  indulgent  father. 

The  young  girl  who  has  worked  this  mir- 
acle is  called  Etelka  Gerster  ;  and  it  is  a  real 
tenderness,  an  affecting  and  solicitous  friend- 
ship, that  Berlin  offers  this  young  maiden. 

About  four  weeks  since,  there  stood  in  the 
newspapers  the  announcement  that  one  of  the 


usual  Italian  opera  companies,  such  as  have 
been  accustomed  to  favor  us  for  many  years, 
would  appear  at  IvroU's  Theatre.  Every  one 
knows  what  is  generally  to  be  expected  from 
such  a  company. 

"  Sie  war  nicht  in  dem  Thai  geboren, 
Man  wusste  nicht  woiier  sie  kara, 
Und  schnell  war  ihre  Spur  verloreri, 
Sobald  sie  von  uns  Abschied  nalim." 

The  "  accomplished  artists  "  outbid  each 
other  in  insignificance.  The  afEair  then  took 
its  natural  course.  At  the  first  performance, 
three  weeks  ago,  the  hall  of  Kroll's  Theatre 
was  empty ;  if  we  except  the  critics,  who  in 
the  way  of 'business  were  obliged  to  be  pres- 
ent ;  only  a  few  of  those  people  had  strayed 
in  upon  whom  it  depends  whether  an  impres- 
sion is  to  be  made  upon  the  public  ;  and  thus 
of  this  singing  company  it  could  almost  with 
certainty  be  prognosticated  that  it  would  share 
the  fate  of  its  predecessors,  and,  like  the  rose, 
would  blossom  but  a  day. 

Three  weeks  later,  and  in  Kroll's  great 
hall  not  a  seat  remains  unoccupied  !  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  must  turn  away  from  the 
door  disappointed  and  cross  ;  and  the  privi- 
lege to  attend  a  performance  must  be  paid  for, 
by  those  who  are  unable  to  procure  tickets  in 
the  customary  way,  at  prices  that  remind  one 
of  the  extravagant  days  of  commercial  pros- 
perity. The  first  rows  of  the  parquet  are  re- 
served for  the  court,  which  is  represented  in 
a  completeness  only  seen  on  extraordinary 
artistic  occasions.  The  Emperor  himself  is 
present  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  per- 
formance, and  salutes  his  guests.  All  the 
high  officers  of  the  court  have  appeared.  The 
gray-haired  field-marshal,  Moltke,  the  minis- 
ters, the  highest  representatives  of  foi'eign 
diplomacy  and  ambassadors,  are  here  ;  and 
farther  in  the  hall  the  eye  beholds  nearly  all 
the  well-known  and  renowned  persons  of  the 
capital  ;  and  the  name  of  the  so  recently  en- 
tirely unknown  "  artiste,"  who  sings  Lucia,  is 
to-day  in  every  mouth  ! 

The  younger  people  cannot  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  so  sudden  and  tremendous  a 
triumph ;  the  elders,  to  find  a  counterpart, 
refer  to  the  first  days  of  Henrietta  Sontag, 
Pauline  Viardot,  and  Jenny  Lind.  The  en- 
tire public  is  as  if  electrified.  All  the  pro- 
fessional critics  announce,  with  a  unanimity 
entirely  unexampled,  that  a  wholly  unusual, 
divinely-gifted  artist  has  appeared  before  us, 
furnished  by  beneficent  nature  with  every  gift 
to  reach  the  loftiest  heights;  and  who,  under 
judicious  direction,  and  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  her  wonderful  natural  capacity,  will 
also  reach  them. 

The  critic's  praise  sounds  this  time  quite 
otherwise  than  when  laurels  are  to  be  be- 
stowed on  those  who  have  already  achieved 
greatness.  It  is  plainly  to  be  perceived  in  the 
criticisms,  how  the  writers  rejoice  to  be  able 
to  praise  the  unusual  appearance  in  an  un- 
usual manner,  aud  do  it  with  a  heartiness  and 
cordiality,  with  the  sincere  conviction  of  do- 
ing good,  while  they  demand  what  is  good. 
At  the  same  time  can  be  read,  from  the  joy- 
ous aud  unreservedly  appreciative  criticisms, 
a  friendly  care  for  the  future  of  the  new 
bosom  child,  a  sort  of  melancholy  anxiety  lest 
the  tender  germ  may  not  be  allowed  to  ma- 
ture, lest,  in   the  foolish  haste   to  force  its. 


growth,  it  may  be  materially  injured,  if  not 
perhaps  entirely  destroyed.  And  this  anxious 
forethought  is  fully  justified. 

Etelka  Gerster  is  a  girl  in  the  bloom  of 
youth.  Her  power  of  voice  is  in  no  way  re- 
markable ;  she  does  not  possess  one  of  those 
voices  that  defy  the  storm,  that  through  their 
impoving  proportions  compel  universal  atten- 
tion. Her's  has  nothing  striking,  nothing  on 
a  large  scale.  It  is  therefore  entirely  natural 
that  the  directors  of  both  the  great  German 
operas,  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
Fraulein  Gerster,  have  passed  this  modest  and 
unassuming  nature  by,  without  having  made 
an  attempt  to  win  her  for  their  prominent 
establishments.  Her  lovely  and  poetic  voice 
corresponds  with  her  appearance  :  a  simple, 
sweet  face,  with  intelligent,  speaking  eyes, 
modest  and  maidenly,  and  no  great  beauty. 
Through  her  entire  absence  of  stage  routine 
(until  now  she  has  appeared  before  no  import- 
ant audience),  she  shows  still  in  her  bearing 
and  gestures  a  certain  want  of  security  and 
a  helplessness  which  a  refined  public,  already 
beginning  to  love  the  singer,  finds  charming, 
but  which,  perhaps,  might  be  otherwise  judged 
by  a  foreign  audience,  before  whom  Etelka 
Gerster  might  now  appear  with  a  famous 
name.      Her  repertoire  is  still  small. 

Everything  indicates  that  Etelka  Gerster's 
duty  toward  herself  and  toward  us  is  :  to 
oppose  herself  steadfastly  to  all  allurements 
that  may  hereafter  arise,  and  to  show  herself 
firm  now  amid  the  temptations  of  a  sudden 
fame.  This  restraint  must  be  doubly  hard 
for  her  at  the  present  time.  She  has  stepped 
in  a  day  out  of  complete  obscurity  into  re- 
nown. The  nowhere  justly  appreciated  prima 
donna  of  an  insignificant  Italian  troupe  is 
to-day  mentioned  in  one  breath  with  the 
first  living  artists.  The  stormy  applause 
must  have  something  intoxicating  in  it,  and 
it  would  be  strange  if  the  incense  that  rises 
to  her  to-day  in  thick  clouds  should  not  be- 
wilder her  senses.  But  at  the  same  time  let 
her  make  the  most  earnest  efforts,  in  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil  that  must  seize  her,  to 
preserve  for  herself  some  sobriety  and  delib- 
eration. Let  her  think  of  the  truth  of  Vol- 
taire's utterance,  that"  there  is  no  heavier  bur- 
den than  a  suddenly  renowned  name  :  "  II 
n'est  plus  lourd  fardeau  qu'un  nom  trop  t6t 
fameux ; "  and  that  she  must  become  strong 
not  to  succumb  under  this  sweet  burden. 

The  characteristic  of  Etelka  Gerster's  art 
is,  as  has  already  been  said,  not  the  imposing, 
powerful,  gigantic  ;  it  is  the  lovely,  tender, 
the  maidenly  charm.  It  does  not  transport, 
it  wins  ;  it  does  not  seize,  it  touches  ;  it  does 
not  shake,  it  holds.  A  favorable  star  has  so 
decreed  that  these  charming  gifts  have  been 
immediately  recognized  here.  It  has  been 
an  inestimable  piece  of  good  fortune  that 
Etelka  has  sung  for  the  first  time  before  a 
small  audience  on  Kroll's  small  stage.  Had 
her  debut  taken  place  at  the  Opera  House,  in 
that  great  building,  with  a  spoiled  and  not 
always  considerate  audience  —  in  which  yes- 
terday the  trombones  blared  out  the  Conse- 
cration of  Swords,  and  which  to-morrow  will 
be  visited,  it  may  be,  by  the  mad  dances  of 
the  Venus  Mount,  —  who  knows,  whether  the 
weighty  orchestral  masses  would  not  have 
covered  the  modest  voice,  and  whether   the 
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peculiar  charm  of  lier  soulful  tones  might 
not  have  died  away  in  the  vast  space,  unrec- 
ognized before  an  apathetic  public. 

Now  the  case  is  quite  different.  Now  that 
it  is  known  how  wonderfully  beautiful  the 
voice  is,  how  masterful  its  cultivation,  now 
Etelka  Gerster  may  feel  sure  in  Berlin, 
wherever  she  may  sing,  of  full  appreciation. 
How  would  it  be  in  another,  greater,  more 
pretentious  city,  in  which  she  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  show  herself  under  the  condi- 
tions that  here  offered  the  proper  opportu- 
nity for  the  unfolding  of  her  peculiar  art? 
How  would  it  be  in  great,  noisy  Paris,  which, 
rumor  says,  seeks  to  allure  the  young  artist 
who  is  truly  ours  ? 

I  must  honestly  confess  that  I  cannot 
imagine  this  timid  girl,  who  has  entranced  us 
all  by  her  simple  and  heartfelt  expression, 
by  her  masterly  execution,  as  now  appear- 
ing on  the  stage  of  the  Parisian  opera-house, 
behind  the  powerful  orchestra,  which  forbids 
every  fine  shading,  where  one  must  scream  at 
the  side  of  singers  in  whom  routine  and  great 
register  of  voice  take  the  place  of  true  art. 

Etelka  Gerster  belongs  to  the  same  family 
of  artists  from  which  sprang  Jenny  Lind, 
and  she  knew  quite  well  what  she  did  when 
she  consistently  refused  the  most  brilliant 
offers  to  sing  in  Paris  ;  it  was  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  herself  that  directed  the  Swedish 
singer.  It  is  a  good  friend  of  Etelka  Gers- 
ter who  now  repeats  to  her  the  beautiful 
verse  from  Simrook's  "  Warning  from  the 
Rhine:  " 

"D'cb     bezaubert    der    Laut,    Dich     bethoret     der 
Schein, 
Entzucken  fasstdich  nnd  Graus." 

It  is  no  petty  self-seeking,  no  selfish  de- 
sire to  gain  permanently  an  excellent  singer, 
that  has  inspu-ed  these  lines.  Berlin,  which 
has  installed  Etelka  Gerster  in  art,  feels 
itself  much  more  called  upon  to  care  that 
the  wonderful  talent  shall  remain  preserved 
to  art,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  too  soon 
exhausted  by  a  foolish  overstraining  of  its 
powers,  and  through  compulsion,  become  en- 
tangled in  a  false  position  and  discouraged. 
Etelka  Gerster  has  for  the  present  but  one 
duty :  to  enter  upon  no  new  duties.  Let 
her  use  the  coming  time,  after  the  close  of 
her  present  obligations,  in  completing  her 
studies,  and  in  the  extension  of  her  reper- 
toire. Let  her  strive  for  a  further  cultivation 
iu  dramatic  action,  for  which  she  possesses  an 
unlimited  capacity,  and  then- — let  her  stay 
with  us  in  Germany  !  She  is.  a  complete 
mistress  of  the  German  language ;  and,  be- 
sides, Germany  offers  to  a  true  artist,  quite 
other  and  more  profitable  duties  than  are 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  artists  in  France. 
Glance  only  at  the  repertoire  of  the  Pa- 
risian opera :  Huguenots  and  William  Tell, 
William  Tell  and  Ilugv.enots,  in  pleasing 
alternation  1  And  when  she  has  really  sung 
the  queen  in  the  Huguenots  and  Bertha  in 
Tell  fifty  times  in  the  course  of  tlie  year,  she 
will,  in  the  most  favorable  case,  stand  at 
the  end  of  the  year  in  the  same  artistic 
grade  at  which  she  stood  at  the  beginning, 
or  perhaps  will  have  descended  some  grades 
lower  in  the  path  of  routine.  Mozart's  op- 
eras alone  should  be  able  to  hold  her  back 
from  the  serious  step  of  crossing  the  Rhine. 


Etelka  Gerster  is  the  appointed  singer  of  Mo- 
zart,—  let  her  remain  with  us!  But  however 
her  fate  may  be  decided,  we  deem  ourselves 
fortunate  to  have  been  able  to  greet  her  at 
least  at  the  brilliant  commencement  of  her 
career,  and  our  heartfelt  wishes  will  hence- 
forth accompany  her.  Paul  Lindau. 


A  SOUVENIR   OF  CHOPIN. 

Chopin  was  a  genius,  pleasant  to  remem- 
ber. He  was  sui  generis,  unique.  When  with 
him,  he  seemed  to  you  in  a  certain  sense 
far  off  and  intangible.  We  are  not  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  Polish  character,,  and  he  was 
a  Pole,  and,  as  such  even,  not  like  other 
Poles,  though  they  have  a  dash  of  the  charm 
and  mysticism  of  the  East ;  but  he  had  a  per- 
sonality which  was  of  no  country.  Like  Haw- 
thorne, 

*'  Something  o'erinformed  the  tenement  of  clay," 

and  made  them  both  evanescent  and  weird, 
if  not  spectral  and  unreal. 

The  genius  of  each  precisely  answered  to 
that  feeling  of  remoteness  whicli  we  had  when 
near  them.  If  Hawthorne  had  not  written 
a  line,  if  Chopin  had  not  traced  a  note,  we 
still  should  have  felt  each  to  be  a  genius. 
For  this  mysterious  something  which  we  call 
genius  is  not  composed  wholly  of  the  brain, 
but  the  entire  nature  and  temperament  go  to 
its  formation.  And  in  all  geniuses  it  is  this 
total  force  which  agitates  aud  interests  us. 
Shelley  is  another  instance.  He  is  never  fa- 
miliar, humdrum,  and  ordinary.  We  hear  of 
his  sailing  paper  boats,  or  wandering  with"  a 
book  into  the  forest,  but  we  know  that  some- 
thing kept  him  apart  from  others  who  do  so. 
It  is  not  by  choice,  but  by  a  high  necessity, 
that  they  ravish  us  with  their  gifts.  The 
sacred  fire,  so  bright  to  us,  often  hurt  and 
branded  them  with  pain. 

Chopin,  with  blonde  hair  and  light  blue 
eyes,  had  a  whiteness  of  complexion  all  his 
own.  We  feel  sure  that  Shelley's  face  shone ; 
and  from  Chopin's  came  a  sad  and  plaintive 
brightness  which  excited  your  highest  sym- 
pathy. 

Another  great  genius  was  living  with  him 
at  the  same  time  in  Paris  ;  but  what  worlds 
kept  them  apart,  in  temperament  as  in  gift ! 
Rossini  seemed  the  embodiment  of  jovial 
worldliness.  A  thousand  Barbers  seemed  to 
look  out  from  his  merry  eyes,  and  in  his  ca- 
pacious frame  one  could  fancy  stored,  in  or- 
der as  on  shelves,  a  thousand  operas. 

He  often  dined  at  a  table  d'hote,  where  I 
met  him,  and,  when  there,  seemed  the  king 
of  it.  His  wit,  his  laughter,  his  spacious 
plenitude  of  jovial  strength,  illumined  and 
led  the  company.  He  seemed  happy  with  a 
crowd  about  him  ;  and  is  not  his  sunny  mu- 
sic made  for  the  many,  full  of  sociable  fire 
and  a  nobleness  which  the  crowd  could  un- 
derstand, if  not  emulate  ?  But  in  no  such 
gatherings  would  you  find  Chopin.  He  shrank 
like  a  sensitive  jilant  from  the  rude  touch  of 
the  world.  His  music  cannot  be  called  pop- 
ular, or  nimbly  expressive  of  pleasant  com- 
monjilaccs.  There  is  a  wail  llirougli  it,  like 
the  cry  "  Finis  Polonia; !"  attributed  to  his 
heroic  countryman.  There  is  something  ma- 
ladif,  saccade,  petulant,  whimsical,  in  it,  full 
of  surprises.     I  should  suppose  it  would  be 


called,  as  art,  very  personal  and  distinguished. 
It  was  written  for  the  select  few,  for  those 
who  suffer  and  for  those  who  think.  There- 
fore it  was  a  pleasure,  in  every  sense  rare,  to 
encounter  him. 

I  had  several  times  that  pleasure.  I  heard 
him  at  a  concert  in  St.  James'  Square,  Lon- 
don, where,  in  a  nobleman's  house,  all  that 
was  choicest  in  that  capital  came  to  do  him 
honor.  While  he?  played,  a  row  of  prima 
donnas  stood  behind  his  piano,  —  Viardot, 
Garcia,  Madame  Sartoris,  and  others.  He 
seemed  to  play  as  much  upon  the  exjDressive 
nerves  of  their  faces  as  upon  the  ivory  of  the 
piano.  His  mood,  his  touch,  were  reflected 
in  their  looks,  and  as  his  transparent  hand 
and  long,  far-reaching  fingers  shot  along  the 
keys,  there  was  a  mute  echo  in  their  sympa- 
thetic eyes.  Through  the  room  there  was 
that  feeling  of  exaltation  which  is  known 
when  something  superior  is  acting  upon  you. 
Each  heart  by  itself  conversed  with  that  other, 
so  alien,  so  mystic,  so  impossible,  in  the  heavy 
atmosphere  of  London. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  dining  with  him 
afterwards,  with  a  few  of  his  lady  friends. 
The  whole  man  was  changed.  The  reaction 
had  come.  There  was  the  detente,  the  un- 
bending, the  escape  from  that  too  high  strain. 
He  vras  infinitely  frolicsome,  playful,  and  hi- 
zarre.  By  the  law  of  sympathetic  antago- 
nism, antipathy,  he  was  obliged  to  ridicule  and 
make  fun  of  a  fat  lady  and  her  daughter,  who 
had  sat  just  before  his  eyes.  Pie  mimicked 
the  mother's  suggestions  to  her  daughter  as 
to  when  applause  was  fit,  and  the  fine  efforts 
this  worthy  lump  of  prose  had  made  to  follow 
the  flights  of  so  strange  a  bird. 

But  he  was  a  genius  in  all  this  as  much  as 
in  his  playing ;  and  it  was  delightful  to  see 
the  gamesome  boy  appear,  instead  of  the  lyr- 
ical and  suffering  poet.  One  of  the  ladies, 
with  much  simplicity,  asked  me  to  describe 
Niagara  to  him,  that  he  might  write  a  piece 
of  music  upon  it.  I  did  so,  and  he  was 
pleased,  but  it  was  asking  too  much,  even  of 
such  a  genius  as  his,  to  describe  what  he  had 
not  seen,  and  it  wa's  very  plain  he  would  not 
care  to  get  his  wares  at  second-hand. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  with 
him,  an  old  lady  friend  of  mine  our  sole  com- 
panion, while  Jenny  Lind  sang  for  the  first 
time  iu  London  the  "  Mariasre  de  -.Firaro." 
There  was  something  in  her  exceptional  and 
Northern  nature  which  pleased  him.  They 
were,  perhaps,  in  their  intensity  and  strange- 
ness, somewhat  akin.  He  spoke  of  her  hav- 
ing accepted  his  advice  to  banish  all  additions, 
and  sing  the  music  simply,  just  as  Mozart 
wrote  it.  It  made  one  of  those  evenings  one 
never  forgets  ;  and,  alas,  I  have  none  such 
afterwards  to  remember  in  the  society  of  the 
illustrious  master.  T.   G.  A. 


"  A  ROSE  BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME,"  ETC. 

A  MUSICAL  work  may  sound  "  as  sweet," 
although  some  other  name  than  tliat  of  its 
true  creator  has  been  bestowed  on  it ;  but, 
should  we  call  a  rose  a  violet,  would  not  even 
a  blind  man  think  its  scent,  if  quite  "  as 
sweet,"  yet  a  little  foreign  and  unexpected  ? 
Many  lovely  children  of  the  composer's  im- 
agination are  wandering  over  the  world  under 
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the  disguise  of  names  that  do  not  belong  to 
them,  although  their  rightful  ones  possess  an 
equal  claim  to  consideration. 

Even  the  half  -  cultivated  amateur  now 
knows  that  the  gentle  little  waltz  of  sixteen 
measures.  No.  2  of  the  set  •'  Les  Viennoises," 
Opus  9,  by  Franz  Schubert,  is  the  composi- 
tion of  Fi-anz  Schubert ;  yet  its  soft  melan- 
choly is  still  misnamed  "  Le  Desir,"  and 
refractory  publishers,  here  and  there,  still 
persist  in  presenting  it  to  the  musical  world, 
a  poor  solitary  on  the  desert  island  of  a  "  one- 
page  sheet,"  as  a  daughter  of  Beethoven  ! 
Every  pianist  knows,  too,  that  the  little  waltz 
still  occasionally  encountered  under  the  title 
of  "  Weber's  Last  Waltz  "  is  not  by  Weber, 
but  by  Reissiger,  who  has  vainly  remonstrated 
against  the  injustice  of  depriving  him  of  the 
credit  due  to  him  as  its  composer.  The  list 
of  works  whose  authorship  is  contested  is 
a  long  one  ;  among  these  Mozart's  Twelfth 
Mass  will  be  remembered,  as  the  Ritter  von 
Koechel  and  Otto  Jahn,  not  to  mention  other 
authorities,  have  decided  this  to  have  been 
written  by  some  other  composer  than  Mo- 
zart. 

If  Schubert  has  been  unjustly  deprived  of 
the  credit  of  having  composed  his  pensive 
"  La  Melancholie,"  misnamed  Beethoven's 
"Le  Desir,"  a  sort  of  compensation  has  be6n 
offered  by  destiny,  or  the  publishers,  in  the 
song  "  L' Adieu "  ("The  Last  Greeting"), 
printed  as  No.  3  in  the  Lanner  (Paris)  edi- 
tion of  forty  songs  by  Schubert,  with  French 
text.  This  song  was  really  composed  by  an 
amateur  named  Wegrauch,  at  Dorpat,  in  Li- 
vonia, in   1820,  and  entitled  by  him  '•  Nach 

Osten."     Another  amateur,  a  Prince  W , 

was  accustomed  to  sing  it  successfully  at 
evening  parties  in  Paris,  announcing  it  as  a 
Lied  by  Schubert  (the  only  Lied  composer 
then  known  in  Paris),  either  from  careless- 
ness, or  —  as  Lenz  suggests  —  to  spare  Pa- 
risians the  trouble  of  pronouncing  another 
rough  German  name.  And  as  a  Schubert 
Lied,  under  the  title  "  L' Adieu,"  it  was  after- 
wards published  in  Paris. 

The  claim  of  the  fine  sacred  song,  "  Pieta, 
Signore.  di  me  dolente,"  to  be  considered  as 
the  work  of  Stradella  is  disputed  by  some 
authorities  ;  but  as  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  agree  as  to  its  genuineness,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  take  the  side  that  pleases  us 
best  in  this  musical  drawn  battle. 

But  another  fine  aria  has  been,  this  time 
altogether  erroneously,  attributed  of  late  to 
Stradella  :  I  mean  that  entitled  "  O  del  mio 
dolce  ardor,"  from  Gluck's  opera,  Paris  and 
Helen.  Every  student  of  musical  literature 
is  aware  that  this  opera  was  composed  by 
Gluck  in  1769,  two  yeai-s  after  the  composi- 
tion of  his  Alceste  ;  but  it  has  been  entirely 
dropped  fiom  the  modern  opera  repertory, 
though  the  earlier  produced  Alceste  is  still 
occasionally  represented,  at  least  in  part. 
Paride  ed  Elena,  however,  is  so  little  known 
that  few  persons,  even  of  some  culture,  are 
acquainted  with  the  score  (published  in  1770), 
or  its  preface,  replete,  like  all  the  (too  little) 
literary  work  Gluck  gave  to  the  world,  with 
the  elevated  thought,  the  fine  critical  insight, 
to  be  expected  from  so  great  an  artist,  inter- 
spersed with  not  a  few  passages  of  self-de- 
fense against  the  unjust  judgments  of  some 


of  his  contemporary  reviewers.  Alas,  that 
genius  should  ever  be  forced  to  waste  its  val- 
uable time  and  powers  on  such  self-defense  ! 
Gluck,  however,  as  a  reformer,  could  scarcely 
have  hoped  to  escape  the  auto  da  fd  alto- 
gether. 

The  aria,  "  O  del  mio  dolce  ardor,"  is  the 
second  number  in  the  first  act  of  Paris  and 
Helen,  and  is  sung  by  Paris,  who,  landing  near 
Sparta  with  his  sailors,  thus  expresses  his 
emotion  on  first  treading  the  earth  trodden 
by  Helen,  and  breathing  the  air  she  breathes. 
The  melody  is  large  and  noble,  and  yet  "  ele- 
giac as  a  soft  Italian  dream,"  as  Marx  beau- 
tifully says,  and  the  instrumentation  of  the 
accompaniment  is  altogether  admirable.  The 
singing  of  Paris  is  interrupted  by  a  sacrificial 
dance  and  offering  at  the  shrine  of  Venus  ; 
then  Paris  continues,  in  the  aria,  "  Dall' 
aurea  sua  stella ;  "  then  another  dance  inter- 
venes ;  and,  before  the  entrance  of  Amor,  Paris 
concludes  his  fine  scena  d'enti'ata  with  the 
aria,  "  Spiagge  amate,"  another  powerful  and 
charming  melody,  an  appeal  to  nature  — 
the  meadows  amid  which  Helen  wanders,  the 
fountains  where  she  crowns  her  hair  with 
roses  —  to  disclose  to  him  the  spot  where 
dwells  the  most  beautiful  among  all  women. 
The  action  of  the  opera  then  proceeds. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Sartoris,  in  her  novelette, 
"  A  Week  at  a  French  Country  House,"  has 
also  erroneously  attributed  Gluck's  aria  to 
Stradella ;  and  the  error  is  continually  re- 
peated in  concert  programmes,  when  the  song 
is  performed.  Not  to  speak  of  historical  ac- 
curacy, what  a  singular  error  of  taste  to 
include  the  melodious  sighs  of  Paris  in  a  col- 
lection of  "  classical  sacred  songs,"  entitled 
"  Sion,"  as  has  been  done  by  Schlesinger's 
publishing  house  (attributing  the  air  to  Stra- 
della) !  And  how  audibly,  notwithstanding, 
the  melody,  expression,  declamation  of  Gluck, 
speak  to  us  in  every  measure  of  the  compo- 
sition ! 

Then  there  is  the  exquisite  motet  by 
Anerio,  "  Adoramus  te,  Christe,"  the  credit  of 
which  has  been  given  to'  Palestrina  (who 
needs  no  credit),  etc.,  etc.  My  musically 
cultivated  readers  may  recall  many  other  ex- 
amples of  works  whose  authorship  is  either 
disputed  or  erroneously  bestowed  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, strange  that  such  an  example  as  that  of 
Gluck's  "  O  del  mio  dolce  ardor "  should 
hitherto  have  escaped  remark. 

Fanny  Raymond  Ritter. 

Note.  —  Some  years  ago  (April,  1869),  we  copied  into 
this  Journal  the  interesting  programmes  of  some  liistorical 
recitals  given  in  New  York  by  the  writer  of  the  above  art- 
icle, in  one  of  which  appears  the  aria,  "  0  del  mio  dolce  ar- 
dor," rightly  attributed  to  Gluck.  We  believe  that  Mrs. 
Ritter  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  to  an  American  musical 
public  —  Ed. 


THE  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  THE  OPERA. 

BY    WALTER    B.    LAWSON,    B.    MUS. 

Adopting  as  a  normal  condition  the  justifica- 
tion of  opera  conveyed  in  the  definition  of  Dr. 
Marx,  who  tells  us  that  it  is  "  a  drama  in  which, 
in  lieu  of  ordinary  speech,  an  elevated  utterance, 
the  language  of  music  and  song,  is  introduced, 
with  the  same  artistic  rights  and  truth,  as,  in  the 
higher  drama,  poetry  supersedes  the  prose  of  com- 
mon life,"  we  are  next  led  to,inquire  more  closely 
into  its  nature  as  an  art-work,  which  may  be  de-' 
scribed  as  an  endeavor  to  portray,  for  man's  de- 
lectation and  instruction,  some  of  the  countless 


phases  of  hum.an  existence,  —  not  only  the  super- 
ficial e.xislence  which  society  sees  around  it,  but 
also  an  inner  life  which  we  all  know  from  expe- 
rience to  exist,  and  from  which  spring  "  fountains 
of  joy  and  of  sorrow."  The  drama  is  some- 
times entirely  based  upon  these  secret  emotions, 
—  for  instance,  a  so-called  psychological  drama 
of  modern  date  entitled  "  The  Bells."  To  this 
end,  poetry,  music,  painting,  and  mimetics  jointly 
contribute,  and  inasmuch  as  human  existence  is 
made  up  of  moments  of  indifference  and  of  pas- 
sionate energy,  of  moments  spent  in  self-com- 
munion or  in  the  society  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
so  it  became  necessary  to  create  in  the  opera 
forms  of  expression,  which,  while  receiving  addi- 
tions and  improvements  at  the  hands  of  many 
generations  of  master-minds,  were  acknowledged 
by  them  to  be  justly  suitable.  These  forms  are 
recitative,  aria,  duet,  ensemble,  chorus,  etc.,  all 
of  which  are  susceptible  of  modification,  accord-* 
ing  to  the  number,  character,  or  length  of  the 
episodes  of  emotion.  It  was  also  found  neces- 
sary to  adopt  the  overture,  interlude,  postlude, 
as  a  means  of  preparing  an  audience  for  what 
was  to  follow,  to  allow  time  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  act,  for  the  purpose  of  commenting 
upon  the  same,  or  for  other  reasons. 

It  will  at  once  appear  that  these  forms  require 
some  sort  of  justification  ;  for  instance,  it  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  that  a  person 
should  speak,  still  less  sing,  his  thoughts  aloud, 
or  that  two  or  more  persons  should  be  guilty  si- 
multaneously of  the  same  thing.  Yet  in  the 
monologue  of  drama  and  the  aria  of  opera,  in 
the  dialogue  and  duet,  etc.,  such  a  proceeding 
occurs.  This  is  a  privilege  of  art  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  represent  life  as  it 
really'  is,  and  it  finds  sufficient  justification  in 
the  pithy  remark  of  Goethe  :  "  Art  is  so  called 
simply  because  it  is  not  Nature  ;  "  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  maybe  observed  that  the  audience 
while  listening  to  an  aria  is  perfectly  aware  that 
it  involves  a  very  irregular  proceeding,  but  is 
quite  content  to  be  deceived  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  monologue,  as  it  is  to  be  misled  by  a 
departure  from  the  Aristotelian  laws  respecting 
the  dramatic  unities.  "  The  fact  is,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  the  spectators  are  always  in  their 
senses,  and  know  that  the  stage  is  only  a  stage, 
and  that  the  players  are  only  players." 

We  have,  then,  a  creation  in  which  several 
arts  work  together  according  to  certain  laws, 
and  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  form 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  through  the  medium 
of  various  senses  one  and  the  same  impression  in 
an  enhanced  degree.  In  this  combination  the 
drama  is  not  to  be  wholly  sacrificed  to  the  music, 
nor  is  the  music  slavishly  to  follow  the  drama, 
or  act  merely  as  commentator ;  its  province  is, 
rather,  to  render  in  all  its  psychological  signifi- 
cance each  phase  of  feeling  or  action  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  drama ;  nay,  more,  it  is  to  suggest 
and  complete  that  which  words  would  be  unable 
to  express  (we  do  not  agree  with  E.  A.  Poe, 
the  American  poet.  Who  held  that  language  could 
express  everything)  ;  it  is  here  the  "  inarticu- 
late unfathomable  speech"  which  lays  bare  the 
deeper  emotions  of  the  human  breast. 

A  cooperation  of  arts  after  this  manner  nat- 
urally offers  to  the  artist  such  a  catalogue  of 
difficulties  that  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  not  yet 
having  attained  to  the  ideal  of  opera.  As  it  is, 
the  weaknesses  of  the  present  style  are  evident 
in  every  score  and  every  libretto ;  and  moreover 
they  are  not  such  as  admit  of  dispute,  but  stand 
there  in  all  the  abjectness  of  self-conviction.  To 
point  some  of  them  out  is  the  purpose  of  this  es- 
say, and  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  if  in  so  do- 
ing I  adopt  an  arrangement  of  topics  which  has 
no  greater  recommendation  than  that  of  being 
most  convenient  to  myself.     The  following  are  a 
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few  of  the  "  counts  "  on  which  opera  may  be  in- 
dicted :  — 

(1.)  Non-accordance  of  musical  expression 
with  the  expression  of  the  text. 

(2.)  Subordination  of  (a)  orchestra  to  song ; 
(V)  song  to  orchestra. 

(3.)  Chaotic  accumulation  of  instrumental  and 
vocal  forces. 

(4.)  Flims}^  character  or  abhorrent  nature  of 
plot. 

(5.)   Stereotyped  character  of  recitative. 

(6.)   Psychologically  unjustifiable  overtures. 

(7.)  Mutilation  involved  in  adapting  a  drama 
to  a  musical  setting. 

The  following  remarks,  and  references  to  well- 
known  works  may  now  support  these  charges  :  — 

(1.)  We  have  all  heard  of  the  disputes  to 
which  the  union  of  music  and  drama  has  given 
rise.  The  wars  between  the  Gluckists  and  Pic- 
cinists  in  the  eighteenth,  and  between  the  Wag- 
nerites  and  Anti-Wagnerites  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  have  served  to  concentrate  general  at- 
tention upon  the  matter,  but  without  affecting 
it  permanently ;  for  the  idea  of  opera  at  the 
present  day  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  Gluck's  classical  period  ; 
and,  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  the  opera  as 
evolved  by  the  genius  of  Mozart  will  not  cease 
to  hold  the  stage  while  that  which  is  form,  power, 
and  beauty  is  appreciated  by  musical  artists. 
This  I  say  without  venturing  an  opinion  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  the  rival  systems,  which 
would  only  lead  me  from  the  object  which  I 
have  in  view ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I  wish 
to  sutrgest  that  Mozart's  operas  are  free  from 
faults  in  this  respect,  even  if  their  type  of  con- 
struction be  true.  The  aflinity  between  words 
and  music  has  not  always  been  rightly  under- 
stood or  sufficiently  respected,  and  many  have 
unconsciously  erred  in  their  judgment  with  re- 
gard to  the  very  nature  of  the  combination,  — 
which  must  be  alike  pleasing  to  the  intellectual 
and  to  the  sensuous  perceptions. 

Two  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  in  classic 
opera  of  a  total  disregard  for  the  sentiment  of 
the  text  may  be  found  in  the  Zaiiherflote  of  Mo- 
zart, in  the  role  of  the  "  Queen  of  the  Night." 
The  first  of  these  arie  contains  no  less  than  thir- 
teen bars  of  extremely  florid  writing  upon  the 
syllable  ce  of  "  mercede  ;  "  and  the  second,  twice 
eight  bars  upon  the  word  e,  commencing  after  a 
rest  with  which  we  should  be  satisfied  to  conclude 
the  phrase ;  also  eleven  further  bars  of  mixed 
leaato  and  staccato  phrases  upon  the  second  syl- 
lable of  "  crudel,"  the  whole  being  broken  up  by 
pauses  of  three  quarters  of  a  bar  and  less. 
Moreover,  the  voice  compass  extends  in  these 
arie  to  the  F  in  alt.  And  for  all  this  where  is 
the  justification  ? 

The  ph)'sical  effect  produced  in  the  singer  by 
such  performances  must  be  known  to  every  one. 
Song  which  imposes  such  severe  strain  upon  the 
■vocal  orcans  (evident  in  the  fact  that  these  arie 
are  more  often  than  not  transposed  into  other 
keys  to  suit  the  singers,  and  are  even  then  sung 
by  them  at  the  utmost  limit  of  their  voices)  can- 
not but  be  detrimental  to  art.  To  those  who 
may  ask  for  proof  of  this,  I  strongly  recommend 
an  essay  written  by  Herr  Gloggner,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  singing  at  the  Conservatorium  of  Leipzig, 
which  was  published  in  several  of  the  early  num- 
bers of  the  J/'Jsita/iScAes  Wochenblall?-  Therein 
they  may  read,  or  get  a  German  scholar  to  read 
for  theni,  of  the  superb  organs  of  vocalists  who 
have  passed  away:  of  soprani  possessing  pow- 
ers of  voice  unknown  at  the  present  day,  of 
tenciri  who  could  for  many  seconds  completely 
overtone  the  blast  of  a  trumpet ;   therein  they 

1  Translated  in  toL  ixxi.  of  thi»  joaroal.  Heir  Gloggner 
was  for  some  time  connected  with  the  Boston  ConsCTvatory 
of  Htuie. 


may  study  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  de- 
cline of  vocal  power  which  is  thus  rendered  ap- 
parent. With  this  decline  the  name  of  Verdi  is 
frequently  associated. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject.  In  Donna  An- 
na's aria  in  the  second  act  of  Don  Juan,  we  find 
ten  bars  devoted  to  vocalizzi  upon  the  last  syl- 
lable of  "  sentirh,,"  the  broad  vowel  offering  such 
a  tempting  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the 
singer's  technic.  Here  the  text  is  certainly  not 
suggestive  of  such  tours  de  force :  indeed,  there 
is  no  psychological  justification  whatever.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  first  aria  of  Don 
Ottavio's  affianced,  which  might  with  greater 
reason  have  been  written  in  the  florid  style 
which  characterizes  that  now  under  considera- 
tion, there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  it 
is  simply  Irue. 

As  a  concluding  illustration  of  my  meaning, 
I  will  quote  the  so-called  "Jewel-Song,"  from 
Gounod's  opera  Faust.  This  is  not  wholly  with- 
out justification ;  the  shake  (which  Mozart  has 
used  to  express  cowardice)  is  here  highly  ex- 
pressive of  Margherita's  excitement ;  but  the  suc- 
ceeding phrases  are  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
somewhat  ordinary  and  unsuggestive. 

The  non-classical  works  of  Donizetti,  Bellini, 
and  others  ofier  innumerable  instances  of  these 
faults,  although  worthy  of  study  for  finish  in 
vocal  writing ;  but  the  beautiful  vocalization  of 
Italian  opera  does  not  compensate  us  for  the  shal- 
lowness of  composers,  who,  to  quote  Dr.  Schluter, 
"  make  their  heroes  encounter  death  to  the  tune 
of  a  lively  waltz."  But,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
are  faults  almost  as  glaring  in  classic  opera;  and, 
amongst  these  the  bravura  aria  is  not  the  least 
prominent.  Than  this,  no  variety  of  the  aria 
has  met  with  more  abuse.  In  most  instances  a 
direct  concession  to  the  vocalist,  we  may  find  it 
in  our  hearts  to  excuse  the  divergence  from  the 
strict  rules  of  art,  although  in  the  studio  we  may 
feel  necessitated  to  shake  our  heads  over  certain 
leaves  in  the  scores  of,  for  instance,  Mozart  and 
Rossini,  knowing  as  we  do  that  the  vocal  portion 
was  adapted  in  the  one  case  to  the  voice  of  a 
sister-in-law,  in  the  other  to  the  somewhat  blase 
organ  of  a  wife.  Why  is  it,  O  ye  gods,  that 
even  those  things  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  a  means  of  raising  us  above  the  level 
of  mere  animal  existence  into  an  ideal  world 
should  be  open  to 'the  suspicion  conveyed  by  an 
astute  lieutenant  of  police,  in  the  words.  "  Ou 
est  la  femme  "  ?  Why  ? 

(2.)  (a.)  The  subordination  of  orchestra  to 
song  is  a  well-known  characteristic  of  Italian 
opera,  and  in  some  of  them  is  carried  to  such  an 
extreme  that  the  usual  demands  upon  an  orches- 
tra are  reduced  to  little  more  than  rhythmical  ac- 
companiment, so  strongly  marked  as  to  be  pre- 
sumably a  source  of  delight  to  individuals  of  terp- 
sichorean  proclivities.  Those  musicians  whose 
patience  has  been  exhausted  by  the  sheer  monot- 
ony induced  by  a  performance  of,  for  instance. 
La  Traviata,  with  all  its  aggravation  of  beats,  as 
regular  and  continuous  as  those  of  the  human 
pulse,  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  say.  It  is  here 
that  wo  feel  the  inestimable  superiority  of  the 
opera  of  Mozart,  or  of  the  new  school,  in  which 
the  orchestra  plays  such  an  important  part. 

This  same  principle  exists  in  another  and  bet- 
ter form.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  LuUy,  in 
his  endeavors  to  give  due  prominence  to  the 
words,  adopted  a  style  of  art  in  which  not  only 
form  was  wanting,  but  melody  —  the  very  essence 
of  music  —  was  sacrificed.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  Gluck  brought  these  ideas  to  a  higher 
stage  of  development ;  but  it  was  left  to  Wag- 
ner in  the  nineteenth  century  to  attain  to  what 
some  are  inclined  to  regaril  as  the  highest  form 
of  musical  dramatic  art.  These  three  periods 
evidence   enormous  strides   in    the  development 


of  the  orchestra,  which,  while  being  subordi- 
nated to  the  drama,  shows'  itself,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  mere  accompaniment  of  Italian 
opera,  more  in  the  light  of  commentator  and  en- 
hancer. It  is  peculiarly  instructive  to  consider 
the  differences  and  resemblances  which  exist  be- 
tween the  three-century-old  recitative  opera  of 
Jacopo  Peri  and  the  musical  drama  of  Wag- 
ner, minute  in  detail  and  colossal  in  proportions. 

(h.)  Beethoven's  Fidelia  instances  faults  of  the  * 
opposite  nature.  A  master  of  the  orchestra,  he 
gave  to  it  an  undue  prominence  over  the  vocal 
parts.  It  would  seem,  that  the  human  voice  did 
not  offer  him  sufficient  scope,  for  the  same  thing 
is  noticeable  in  all  his  vocal  works.  A  contrib- 
utor to  a  musical  lexicon  says  of  him,  "  He  has 
written  more  music  that  is  sung  than  vocal 
music  ; "  and  Mensel,  the  author  of  an  excellent 
volume  upon  his  life  and  Works,  tells  us  :  "  Not 
seldom  he  gave  way  to  the  temptation  of  raising 
the  declamatory  element  above  the  melodic,  and 
the  lyric  above  the  dramatic,  and  of  hiding  the 
want  of  progress  and  activity  by  means  of  the 
orchestra." 

(3.)  The  masters  of  the  modern  school,  fol- 
lowing the  example  set  them  by  Hector  Berlioz, 
who  has  developed  to  caricature  the  powerful 
orchestration  of  Beethoven,  seek,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  instruments  in  ordinary  use,  re- 
viving those  which  have  become  obsolete,  and 
adopting  others  newly  invented,  to  increase  the 
means  of  effect  at  their  disposal ;  and  this  is 
perhaps  necessary  in  some  respects,  —  for  in- 
stance, to  restore  the  disturbed  balance  of  wind 
and  string,  to  accommodate  the  orchestra  to  the 
growing  dimensions  of  concert-halls,  opera-houses, 
etc. ;  but  foi-  all  this,  there  has  undoubtedly  been 
an  excess  of  zeal  in  this  direction,  and  effects 
have  been  produced  which  may  be  catalogued 
with  those  reported  during  the  leviathan  festival 
held  at  Boston  some  years  ago.  The  small  or- 
chestras of  Mozart  are  regarded  disdainltiUy  by 
these  gentlemen,  who,  however,  are  for  the  most 
part  wholly  unable  to  produce  similarly  powerful 
eff'ects,  even  with  all  their  additions  and  multipli- 
cations. Notably  in  the  scores  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner, we  find  a  heaping  together  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental forces ;  in  fact,  there  are  passages  in 
Lohengrin  which  amount  to  little  more  than  an 
inexpressive  jumble.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
chorus  "Ein  Wunder  ist  geschehen,"  quoted  by 
Lobe  in  his  work  on  instrumentation,  where,  be- 
sides the  string  quartet,  there  are  3  flauti,  3 
oboe,  3  clarionetti,  3  fagotti  and  tuba,  4  horns 
(in  E  and  A),  3  trombones,  and  the  timpani 
playing  fortissimo  against  the  chorus  of  mixed 
voices.  "  Who,"  asks  Lobe,  "  amongst  those 
who  have  heard  the  opera,  can  affirm  that  he 
received  any  other  than  a  most  hazy  impression 
of  the  men's  voices  sounding  out  of  the  noisy 
orchestral  tutti  ?  "  With  respect  to  the  phrase 
"  Dank  .  der  Herr  "  of  the  females,  he  further 
says  :  "  With  the  e^'e,  one  can  see  it  in  the  par- 
lilur,  but  no  mortal  ear  either  of  the  present 
or  of  the  remotest  future  will  hear  anything  of 
it."  The  so-called  "  Priigelscene  "  in  the  il/eisto'- 
singer  offers  a  further  instance  of  miscalculation. 
These  are,  of  course,  but  occasional  lapses,  for,  t 
generally,  Wagner's  orchestration  and  instrumen- 
tation are  blameless,  and  he  is,  moreover,  like 
Liszt,  a  perfect  master  of  orchestral  color. 

Meyerbeer  also  laid  himself  open  to  censure 
on  the  same  score,  as  indeed  upon  almost  every 
other,  according  to  the  opinions  of  eminent  art 
critics  and  connoisseurs.  —  London  Musical 
Standard. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"  ITALOPHOBIA." 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  this  curious 
disease  lately.  If  we  were  to  credit  some  ac- 
counts, almost  all  of  our  resident  musicians  are  af- 
■  flicted  with  it,  and  are  trying  their  best  to  inoc- 
ulate the  general  musical  public.  The  symptoms 
of  this  fell  malady  are  described  as  a  tendency 
to  smile  contemptuously,  to  exhibit  signs  of  bore- 
,  dom,  at  times  even  to  show  disgust  and  horror, 
accompanied  in  extreme  cases  with  gnashing  of 
teeth  and  profane  ejaculations,  while  listening  to 
music  written  by  any  Italian  composers,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Luigi  Cherubini.  The  dis- 
ease is  also  said  to  attack  musicians  with  various 
degrees  of  severity.  For  instance,  a  very  severe 
case  will  be  accompanied  by  all  the  above-men- 
tioned symptoms  ;  in  a  less  violent  one  the  person 
attacked  with  it  will  show  no  signs  of  discomfort, 
will  even  be  pleasurably  excited  while  listen- 
ing to  Spontini's  operas,  Boccherini's  quartets, 
Rossini's  Barhiere,  or  Bellini's  Sonnambula ;  in 
very  mild  cases  the  diseased  subject  will  be 
roused  to  fury  only  by  Verdi,  Donizetti,  Merca- 
dante,  Gordigiani,  Petrella,  and  a  few  others. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of 
Italophobia  is  said  to  be  that  those  persons  who 
are  subject  to  it,  especially  in  its  more  malignant 
forms,  are  really  pleased  at  their  own  morbid 
condition,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  spread  it 
among  their  friends ;  that  they  strive  to  become 
a  sort  of  pathological  propagandists,  and  even  to 
establish  a  musical  inquisition  for  the  torture  of 
healthy  music-lovers  who  are  not  afflicted  as  they 
are.  The  effects  of  the  disease  upon  its  victims  are 
described  as  most  disastrous,  generally  inducino- 
desiccation,  or  ossification  of  the  heart,  and  an 
abnormal  development  of  the  brain,  notably  of 
the  mathematical  faculty  ;  if  allowed  to  run  its 
course,  unimpeded  by  powerful  antidotes,  it  re- 
sults in  a  species  of  semi-insanity,  or  monomania. 
We  are  told  that  this  frightful  disease  was  first 
brought  to  the  United  States  by  Teutonic  emi- 
grants, who  evaded  tlie  quarantine  laws,  and  thus 
gave  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  amono- 
whom  it  spread  rapidly ;  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton it  has  assumed  all  the  dread  proportions  of  a 
raging  epidemic. 

Just  see  what  terrible  things  may  be  happen- 
ing in  the  very  midst  of  our  community,  without 
our  having  the  faintest  suspicion  of  it  !  For 
surely  we  should  never  have  known  anything 
about  this  insidious  Italophobia,  had  not  some 
public-spirited  ItaUans  discovered  it,  and  kindly 
told  us  of  it.  Some  curious  remedies  have  been 
recently  proposed.  They  are  admirably  fitted 
to  combat  a  disease  of  such  T^eculiar  nature,  one 
against  which  homoeopathy,  allopathy,  electricity, 
and  the  water-cure  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
utterly  impotent.  One's  only  doubt  is  whether 
these  remedies  are  such  as  our  people  can  take 
with  safety,  and  whether  they  may  not  have 
some  unhappy  results,  such  as  softening  of  the 
brain,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  Let 
us  see  for  a  moment  what  medicaments  this  new 
Italian  pharmacopoeia  has  discovered.  There 
seem  to  be  only  two. 

The  first  is  "  that  the  patient  should  banish 
all  prejudice  in  favor  of  any  particular  school  of 
music."  A  most  excellent  tonic,  and  one  that 
can  be  taken  with  equal  benefit  by  both  physi- 
cian and  patient. 

The  second  is  that  the  diseased  subject  should 
subscribe  to  the  following  articles  of  faftth,  and 
implicitly  believe  in  them. 

"  (1.)  An  amateur  is  a  better  judge  of  art  than 
an  artist,. for  the  latter  has  given  up  a  great  por- 


tion of  his  life  to  the  study  of  art,  has  acquired 
an  extended  knowledge  of  the  subject,  has  con- 
sequently certain  fi.xed  ideas  and  opinions,  and 
looks  at  art  through  scholastic  spectacles.  The 
amateur's  soul,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  tabula  rasa, 
upon  which  art  can  inscribe  what  it  pleases,  un- 
hindered. 

"  (2.)  One  work  of  art  is  not  better  in  its  way 
than  another,  except  in  so  far  as  it  appeals  more 
or  less  strongly  to  the  emotions.  The  sentimen- 
tal emotions  are  the  only  trustworthy  criterion  of 
sesthetic  value. 

"  (3.)  The  opera  is  the  highest  form  of  music, 
because  it  includes  all  other  forms. 

"  (4.)  The  good  and  bad  in  art  are  merely  a 
matter  of  individual  taste." 

When  taken  to  be  well  shaken,  and  the  cure 
is  certain. 

Ah,  but  good,  kind  doctors,  what  a  dose  you 
propose  to  us  !  How  can  we  ever  swallow  it  ? 
What  esthetic  oesophagus  is  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit il  ?     Yours  may  be,  but  surely  ours  is  not. 

In  the  first  place  I,  for  one,  wholly  deny  that 
an  amateur  is  a  better  judge  of  music  than  a  mu- 
sician. To  quote  from  Berlioz  :  "  If  the  art  of 
music  is  at  once  an  art  and  a  science ;  if,  to  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  one  must  go  through 
complex  and  quite  long  studies  ;  if,  to  feel  the 
emotions  it  arouses,  one  must  have  a  cultured  in- 
telligence and  a  practiced  ear  ;  if,  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  musical  works,  one  must  have  a  well- 
furnished  memory,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make 
comparisons,  and,  in  fine,  know  many  things  of 
which  one  is  necessarily  ignorant  when  one  has 
not  learned  them  "  (all  of  which  suppositions  I 
most  potently  believe  to  be  true),  then,  I  say, 
the  musician  has  an  incalculable  advantage  over 
the  amateur.  Then  I  also  deny  that  any  art 
should  be  judged  on  a  purely  emotional  basis.  A 
picture,  poem,  statue  or  musical  composition 
wliich  appeals  strongly  to  the  emotions,  is  not 
necessarily  a  fine  work.  One  has  to  ask,  whose 
emotions  it  appeals  to  ?  Tupper  may  affect  a 
boor  very  much  as  Shakespeare  affects  a  culti- 
vated man.  The  testhetio  faculty  is  not  simply 
emotional ;  some  of  the  very  grandest  works  of 
art  are  those  which  have  no  hold  upon  the  emo- 
tional part  of  man  whatever.  Which  produces, 
or  attempts  to  produce,  the  more  emotional  effect 
upon  the  spectator,  the  Marcus  Aurelius  before 
the  Capitol,  or  one  of  Canova's  pugilists  ?  And 
which  is  the  greater  work  of  art  ?  The  answer 
need  not  be  given. 

As  for  the  opera  being  the  highest  form  of 
music,  because  it  includes  all  others,  one  must  re- 
member that  the  opera  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a 
compromise.  No  art  can  attain  to  its  highest 
development  by  encroaching  upon  the  domain  of 
another  art.  No  art  can  attain  to  its  highest  de- 
velopment by  giving  way  to  the  encroachments 
of  another.  In  so  far  as  music  reigns  supreme 
in  opera,  it  tends  to  weaken  the  dramatic  truth 
and  vigor  of  the  form.  In  so  far  as  the  dra- 
matic element  predominates,  it  will  tend  to- dwarf 
and  disturb  the  musical  part.  And  then,  does 
the  opera  include  all  other  forms  ?  Who  would 
ever  venture  to  introduce  a  well-worked  out 
string  quartet  into  an  opera  ?  Where  do  we 
even  find  a  vigorously  elaborated  f'ugued  chorus 
in  one  ?  This  is  enough  to  prove  our  point  that 
the  opera  does  not  include  all  other  forms. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  good  and  bad  in  art 
are  only  matters  of  individual  taste,  I,  for  one, 
can  only  say  that,  by  nature  and  education,  I  am 
entirely  unable  to  imagine  how  any  one  can  up- 
hold such  a  proposition.  The  good  and  bad  in 
art,  as  in  all  things,  are,  to  be  sure,  purely  rela- 
tive. But  to  deny  the  existence  of  certain  eter- 
nal canons  of  art  seems  as  wild  as  to  deny  the 
existence  of  natural  laws. 

But,   after   all,  is    this    Italophobia   a   wholly 


morbid  state?  Is  it  the  result  of  prejudice?  I 
cannot  think  it  to  be  so.  If  I  may  make  so  bold 
as  to  speak,  not  for  myself  alone,  but  as  one  of  a 
class,  I  would  say  that  there  are  many  persons 
whose  firm  and  matured  conviction  it  is  that  mod- 
ern Italian  composers,  in  spite  of  theh-  surpassing 
genius  and  natural  gifts,  have  by  no  manner  of 
means  reached  so  higli  a  degree  of  development 
in  the  art  of  musical  composition  as  the  Ger- 
mans have.  It  is  no  one-sided  question  of  na- 
tionality, it  is  simply  a  question  of  what  is  better 
and  what  is  worse.  And  who  shall  blame  us  for 
keeping  our  strongest  enthusiasm  for  what  we 
honestly  hold  to  be  the  better  ?  We  recognize 
as  well  as  any  one  that  the  average  Italian  music 
appeals  to  the  feelings  in  a  very  different  way 
from  the  works  of  those  men  whom  we  rever- 
ence as  classic  masters.  But  we  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  classic  German  masters  appeal  to 
the  feelings  in  a  far  higher  way  than  the  Italians, 
and  appeal  more  strongly  to  them.      W.  F.  A. 


CONCERTS  IN  BOSTON. 

The  Euterpe.  This  is  the  name  of  a  new 
association,  which  has  been  formed  quite  silently 
and  privately,  with  just  enough  of  mystery  to 
pique  curiosity,  and  just  enough  of  exclusiveness 
to  make  the  many  wish  to  count  among  the  few. 
That  is  to  say :  the  purposes  are  indefinite,  the 
membership  is  limited.  Its  object,  as  stated  at 
the  head  of  its  by-laws,  is  "  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Music ; "  but  the  document  is  non- 
committal as  to  special  fields  in  musical  art 
which  the  society  designs  to  cultivate  ;  all  fields 
are  open  to  it.  But  so  far  as  its  mission  may  be 
read  by  its  first  practical  examples  of  activity,  it 
is  a  most  important  one,  and  most  desirable  to 
have  well  represented,  namely,  the  giving  of 
classical  chamber  concerts  (string  quartets,  etc.), 
in  the  best  style  practicable  and  with  the  best  art- 
ists that  can  be  obtained.  Amid  the  crowd  of 
concerts,  great  and  small,  the  wilderness  of  pro- 
grammes, pure  and  mixed,  Boston  has  too  lono- 
lacked  this  element.  It  was  not  always  so ! 
Twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  the  violin  quartets, 
quintets,  trios,  with  piano,  etc.,  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
and  the  rest,  were  of  regular  and  frequent  occur- 
rence winter  after  winter.  Those  were  the  days 
when  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  stayed  at 
home  and  had  not  begun  their  "apostolic"  cir- 
cuits through  the  West. 

Chamber  music,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is 
only  for  small  audiences,  not  much  more  than  a 
parlor  circle,  select,  appreciative,  quietly  atten- 
tive, in  a  hall  of  moderate  size.  As  the  quartet 
for  strings  forms  in  itself  the  quintessence,  as 
it  were,  of  musical  art,  so  its  audience  must  in 
some  sense  correspond.  The  Euterpe,  therefore, 
wisely  (at  least  for  the  present)  limits  itself  to 
150  members,  each  paying  an  annual  assessment 
of  seven  dollars,  for  which  he  receives  two  tick- 
ets for  each  of  the  four  concerts  to  be  given  (until 
otherwise  ordered)  on  the  second  Wednesday  of 
December,  January,  February,  and  March.  This 
leaves  a  small  margin  of  room  for  a  few  more 
privileged  listeners.  The  executive  committee 
are  bound  to  "  provide  the  very  best  performances 
that  the  treasury  of  the  association  will  allow." 
There  is  a  special  programme  committee  for  each 
concert.  The  officers  for  1878-79  are  :  President, 
Charles  C.  Perkins  ;  Vice-Pr.esident,  B.  J.  Lang ; 
Secretary,  Arthur  Reed ;  Treasurer,  AVm.  F. 
Apthorp  ;  Directors,  Jnhus  Eichberg,  W.  S.  Fe- 
noUosa,  John  Orth,  George  L.  Osgood,  Hamilton 
Osgood,  John  K.  Paine,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  and  H. 
G.  Tucker. 

The  first  concert  was  given  on  Wednesday 
evening,  January  15,  at  Mechanics'  Hall.  The 
aspect  of  the  room  was  agreeably  social  and  art- 
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istic,  tlie  platform  for  the  performers  being  raised 
upon  the  middle  of  the  floor,  surrounded  by  the 
listeners  in  hollow  square.  The  artists  engaged 
for  the  occasion  were  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Club  :  Messrs.  Richard  Arnold,  first 
violin ;  Julius  Gantzberg,  second  violin ;  Emil 
Gramm,  viola ;  and  Carl  AVerner  'cello.  But, 
Mr.  Werner  being  ill,  INiC\  Henry  Mollenhauer, 
also  of  New  York,  took  his  place.  Tlie  pro- 
gramme was  certainly  most  choice,  consisting 
of  two  important  quartets :  Quartet  in  F  major, 
Op.  59,  No.  1  ;  dedicated  to  Prince  Rasou- 
mofFsky ;  composed  in  1S06,  L.  Van  Beethoven. 
(."Allegro.  Allegretto  vivace  e  sempre  scher- 
zando.  Adagio  molto  e  mesto.  Theme  Russe  ; 
allegro.)  Quartet  in  A  minor,  Op.  41,  No.  1  ; 
dedicated  to  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  ;  com- 
posed in  1842.  Robert  Schumann.  (Introdu- 
zione  ;  andante  expressive,  allegro.  Scherzo  ; 
presto.     Adagio.     Presto.) 

There  are  few,  if  any,  compositions  in  this 
form  to  which  we  can  listen  with  more  interest. 
They  are  such  works  as  the  most  appreciative 
and  most  experienced  music-lovers  and  musicians 
like  to  hear  whenever  they  have  a  chance.  Yet, 
considering  that  a  generation  has  grown  up  here 
innocent  of  all  acquaintance  with  the  earlier 
quartets  of  Beethoven,  or  with  those  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  so  familiar  once,  and  that  already 
in  this  seventh  quartet  Beethoven  enters  his  most 
profound  and  mystical  period,  as  it  were  sound- 
ing new  depths  in  advance  of  his  contemporary 
compositions  in  other  forms  (the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  Symphonies,  the  Sonata  Appassionata,  Over- 
ture to  Coriolanwt,  etc.),  might  it  not  have  been 
wiser,  from  an  educational  point  of  view  at  least, 
to  beo-in  with  some  of  the  clearest  and  most 
readily  appreciable  models  of  the  quartet  form 
and  genius  ?  After  such  long  privation  we  fancy 
■we  could  listen  with  an  appetite  to  all  the  six 
quartets  of  Beethoven's  Op.  18,  given  seriatim, 
—  say  two  of  them  each  evening,  with  a  third 
for  contrast  from  another  master ;  or  say,  one  by 
Havdn  or  Mozart,  one  early  one  of  Beethoven, 
and  one  more  modern  on  a  larger  scale.  In  this 
wav  the  younger  generation  might  learn  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  quartet  in  simpler  speci- 
mens, and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a  right 
understanding  of  the  later  works.  But  we  make 
no  complaint,  and  we  are  well  aware  that  for  the 
carrvino-  out  of  our  suggestion  there  should  be 
ten  or  twenty  quartet  concerts  in  a  season,  in- 
stead of  only  four.  As  it  was,  the  concert  was 
exceedingly  enjoyable. 

This  Quartet  in  F  is  one  of  Beethoven's  most 
imaginative  creations,  revealing  him  in  all  his 
moods.  We  cannot  weary  of  the  opening  theme  : 
it  starts  with  the  violoncello,  broad  and  full  of 
sucrtrestion,  grows  to  a  triumphant  climax  in  the 
first  violin,  then  is  answered  by  the  curt  stac- 
cato chords  of  an  equally  suggestive  counter 
theme;  then  both  flow  on  together  gathering  a 
wealth  of  fresh  accessory  ideas  to  swell  the 
stream,  developing  into  a  complete,  strange,  fas- 
cinating whole.  Then  the  Allegretto  Scherzando 
is  led  off  by  a  playful  rhythmic  figure  of  four 
bars  on  one  note,  a  sort  of  mocking  or  coquettish 
challenge,  by  the  'cello,  which  is  answered  sntto 
voce  by  a  most  quaint  and  piquant  theme  in  the 
second  violin ;  then  comes  the  working  up,  with 
truly  magic  art,  the  episodes,  the  modulations, 
and  the  sudden  transformations  into  remote  keys, 
keeping  imagination  on  the  qui  vive  with  eager 
and  delighted  interest  to  the  end  of  a  verj'  long 
movement.  The  scene  and  tlie  mood  change  en- 
tirely with  the  lovely  Adagio,  one  of  the  most 
•wonderful  revelations  of  the  deepest  tenderness, 
the  moat  profound  and  spiritual  experience  of 
the  master's  inmost  soul.  It  cannot  be  described, 
it  must  be  heard  and  felt.  But  how  strangely 
it  passes,   through   a  slight  airy  figure  floating 


through  several  bars  of  fine  divisions  in  the  first 
violin,  into  a  long  trill  which  covers  the  almost 
surreptitious  introduction  pf  the  seemingly  friv- 
olous Theme  Russe  (a  compliment  to  his  Russian 
patron),  —  again,  for  the  third  time,  the  'cello 
leading  off!  The  little  theme,  however,  is  so 
treated  with  all  the  marvelous  resources  of  his 
imitative  and  contrapuntal  art,  and  set  in  so 
many  charming  lights,  presented  under  such  Pro- 
tean aspects,  that  you  believe  it  full  of  meaning 
and  importance  before  you  are  done  with  it. 
On  the  whole,  the  fantastic  element  predomi- 
nates in  this  quartet ;  but  it  is  such  Jine  fantasy, 
so  essentially  poetic  !  and  then  the  Adagio  has 
seriousness  enough  to  temper  all. 

The  performance  was  well  studied,  accurate, 
smooth,  finished,  elegant,,  with  few  exceptions. 
All  was  distinct,  the  phrasing  nice ;  yet  it  was 
rather  a  subdued  and  dreamlike  impression  which 
it  gave  us.  It  was  delightful  to  read  the  score 
of  it,  hearing  the  notes  translated  into  sounds  in 
that  way ;  yet  it  was  more  like  recalling  it  in 
thought,  in  calm  fireside  contemplation,  than 
like  being  moved  and  thrilled  by  the  Beethoven 
fire  and  accent.  We  think  it  might  have  been 
played  with  more  fire  to  advantage.  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's leading  is  sure  and  even,  hardly  strong 
and  quickening.  We  were  much  struck  by  the 
beauty  and  power  of  tone,  and  the  masterly  exe- 
cution on  that  important  instrument,  so  seldom 
heard  at  its  best,  the  viola,  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Gramm. 

The  first  of  Schumann's  three  Quartets,  Op. 
41,  is  also  a  tone-poem  of  a  deep  and  earnest 
spirit,  imaginative,  not  at  all  commonplace,  but 
of  decided  individuality.  It  is  one  of  Schumann's 
most  ideal,  and  yet  clearest  works.  The  A-minor 
key  of  the  musing  introduction  (two-four  meas- 
ure) a  single  page,  lasts  only  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Allegro,  which  is  in  F  major,  a  delicate  and 
subtle  movement  in  six-eight  rhythm.  This  was 
nicely  rendered.  The  Scherzo  (Presto)  again 
in  A  minor,  si.x-eight,  nimble  and  fairy-like,  with 
a  brief  Intermezzo  in  four-four  time,  is  most 
original  and  charming ;  this  was  pei'haps  the 
most  felicitous  performance  of  the  evening.  The 
Adagio,  in  F,  is  a  marvel  of  beauty,  and  deep, 
thoughtful  feeling.  There  is  nothing  morbid  or 
unclear  about  it.  It  will  reveal  new  charm  and 
meaning  the  oftener  it  is  heard.  There  is  great 
life  and  stir  and  vigor  in  the  Presto  Finale, 
mostly  in  A  minor,  but  ending  in  the  major,  and 
it  was  well  brought  out. 

For  the  second  concert  the  two  works  selected 
are:  the  Se.xtet  (for  strings)  by  Brahms,  and  the 
good  old  B-flat  Quintet  by  Mendelssohn. 

"  WuNDERKiNDER."  We  have  had  within 
these  last  weeks  two  fresh  revelations  of  un- 
doubted musical  genius.  One  was  Etelka  Ger- 
ster's  singing ;  the  other  was  the  performance  of 
those  truly  wonderful  child  pianists.  Miles.  Louisa 
and  Jeanne  Douste.  Such  things  come  once  in 
an  age.  These  children,  born  in  London  of 
French  parents, — one  a  serious  looking  maiden 
of  twelve  and  a  half  years,  the  other,  a  minute 
speck  of  humanity,  who  looks  all  eyes  and  merry 
smiles,  only  s6ven  and  a  half,  —  came  to  this 
country  with  the  Mapleson  opera  troupe.  Their 
principal  teacher  in  London  has  been  M.  Mortier 
de  Fontaine,  a  distinguished  player  of  Beethoven, 
and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  one  who  was  near 
to  Chopin,  if  not  for  some  time  his  pupil.  The 
gift  of  the  children  seem.s  to  have  been  not  rec- 
ognized from  the  first,  but  properly  respected- 
They  have  been  made  at  homo  almost  exclusively 
with  good  classical  music,  and  they  evidently 
love  and  feel  it. 

In  response  to  a  very  general  request,  so  glow- 
ing was  the  report  of  those  who  had  been  hear- 
ing   them    in    private,  they  gave   a   concert  at 


Mechanics'  Hall  on  Thursday,  January  16.  A 
severe  snow-storm  kept  many  away,  yet  there 
was  an  encouraging  attendance  on  the  part  of 
our  most  refined  and  appreciative  music-lovers. 
This  was  the  remarkable  programme  of  these 
little  ones :  — 

Concerto  No.  9,  in  G  major  (orchestra  rep- 
resented at  a  second  piano-forte)      .     Mozart. 
Allegro  —  Andante  —  Allegretto. 
(Cadenzas  by  Mortier  de  Fontaine.) 
Jeanne  Dooste. 
Song  without  words,  No.  1,  in  E    Mendelssohn. 

Arabesque,  Op.  18 Schumann. 

Louisa  Douste. 

Fugue Bach. 

Gigue Mozart. 

Jeanne  Douste. 
Theme  and  Variations,  for  Four 
Hands Beethoven. 

The  little  Jeanne  mounted  the  piano  stool 
with  difliculty,  looking  laughingly  round  upon 
the  audience  as  if  conscious  of  the  joke  of  it. 
The  beautiful,  refined  mould  of  her  head  and 
forehead  —  and  of  the  sister  likewise  —  inter- 
ested all.  Mr.  Lang,  at  a  second  piano,  led  ofi" 
with  the  orchestral  prelude  of  the  Mozart  Con- 
certo, of  which  she  played  the  three  difficult 
movements,  including  the  long,  elaborate  Caden- 
zas, not  only  with  fine  technical  precision,  excel- 
lent phrasing,  with  an  amount  of  force  astonish- 
ino-  for  one  so  small,  but  with  an  expressive  ac- 
cent, a  seemingly  instinctive  light  and  shade, 
which  made  it  all  as  beautiful  as  it  was  wonder- 
ful. You  were  not  only  surprised,  you  enjoyed 
it  as  artistic  interpretation.  Though  her  fingers 
could  not  span  an  octave,  yet  she  brought  out 
every  chord,  and  sequences  of  chords,  with  full 
sio-nificance.  Though  she  could  not  reach  the 
pedals,  yet  she  contrived  somehow  to  produce 
pedal  effects.  It  was  the  instinct  of  genius,  the 
inner  sense  of  how  it  ought  to  sound,  that  put 
power  into  her  fingers  where  it  was  required. 
Now  and  then  she  suddenly  struck  out  a  passage 
of  two  or  three  bars,  putting  it  in  so  strong  a  light, 
that  all  were  startled  and  amused  and  broke  out 
into  spontaneous  applause.  It  was  simply  the 
child's  own  musical  sense  and  feeling  that  did 
that,  and  nerves  and  muscles  found  themselves 
for  the  occasion.  Her  recejjtion  of  the  applause, 
and  indeed  her  whole  manner,  throughout  the 
concert,  was  perfectly  simple  and  childlike. 

The  Bach  Fugue  (not  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ino-)  was  played  with  perfect  distinctness  and  - 
clear  individu.alization  of  the  parts,  and  with  that 
vitality  of  touch  and  accent  which  is  found  only 
in  those  in  whom  musical  feeling  and  perception 
are  innate  and  positive.  It  was  good,  clear, 
solid,  fugue  playing.  And  the  Mozart  Gigue  was 
all  it  was  meant  to  be.  In  the  four-hand  Theme 
and  Variations  by^ieethoven  little  Jeanne  took 
the  upper  part,  as  well  as  in  one  of  Brahms's 
Hungarian  dances,  where  the  child  caught  the 
real  quaint  Hungarian  accent. 

The  sister  seems  of  a  serious  nature,  but  has 
not  parted  with  the  sweet  graces  of  childhood. 
Her  face  is  full  of  sensibility,  and  she  shows 
every  sign  of  a  fine  organization.  If  there  was, 
necessarily,  now  and  then  a  weak  place,  or  a  be- 
trayal of  effort  in  the  playing  of  the  younger 
one,  the  older  showed  herself  an  artist,  sure, 
intelligent,  expressive,  finished.  We  could  hardly 
have  a  more  satisfactory  interpretation  of  that 
Song  without  Words,  or  of  all  the  phases  of  that 
difficult  Arabesque  of  Schumann.  In  a  piece  of 
Chopin  which  she  ofiCered  for  an  encore,  her 
memory  failed  her — for,  be  it  understood,  the 
entire  ^jrogramme  was  performed  without  notes, 
Mozart  Concerto  and  all ;  she  brought  it  to  a 
graceful  close,  but  seemed  as  much  mortified  by 
the  accident  as  any  mature  artist  would  be. 
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Altogether,  it  was  a.  most  interestiag  and  de- 
lightful exhibition.  It  was  music,  it  was  art; 
and  the  child  artists  none  the  less  true  children. 
There  is  no  sign  whatever  of  their  having  been 
forced  or  bound  to  task  work ;  they  play  as  if 
they  loved  it ; '  and  it  is  all  wholesome,  happy 
life  with  them,  as  much  as  if  their  life  were  all 
play  in  the  literal  sense.  It  is  clearly  genius, 
and  much  is  to  be  expected  of  these  children, 
provided  they  are  not  brought  too  much  before 
the  larger  public,  but  suffered  to  remain  as 
simple,  unaffected,  and  spontaneous  as  they  now 
are. 


THE    OPERA. 

We  had  to  leave  the  second  week  of  the  Mapleson  troupe 
at  Boston  Theatre  unchronicled ;  and  now  a  few  words  only 
must  suflBce.  Happily  the  task  is  lightened  by  our  lack  of 
opportunity  to  attend  three  of  the  six  performances:  the 
repetition  of  Carmen^  Verdi's  RUjoleito,  and  the  repetition 
of  Lucia  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when  hundreds  were  un- 
able to  procure  even  standing  room,  and  Mine.  Gerster's 
triumphs  reached  their  climax.  Thursday  evening  offered 
a  much  finer  opportunity  for  i\Iiss  Hauk,  as  Margaret  in 
Gounod's  Faust,  and  she  improved  it  well,  hi  singing  and 
in  action  she  fell  not  much  short  of  any  of  her  predecessors 
in  the  character.  Into  the  "Jewel  Scene,"  to  be  sure,  she 
put  more  of  girlish  outright  joy  and  vanity,  no  shadow  of 
the  evil  influence  in  the  background  tinging  her  voice  or 
Jook  with  sad  foreboding.  At  the  spinning-wheel,  too,  she 
flung  aside  the  melancholy  strains  of  the  King  of  Thule 
ballad  with  singular  freedom.  In  the  garden  scene  there 
was  hardly  the  tenderness,  the  innocent  and  beautiful  aban- 
don, that  we  have  sometimes  witnessed.  But  in  the  scene  in 
the  church  her  action  rose  to  real  tragic  power  and  her  vo- 
cal declamation  was  impressively  dramatic.  Mme.  FrapolU 
(known  as  Pisani)  was  the  yiebel;  and  her  large  and  noble 
contralto  voice,  her  artistic  and  expressive  singing,  her  well 
conceived  and  easy  action,  made  much  of  the  little  part. 
The  Martha,  too,  was  uncommonly  clever.  Sig.  Campanini's 
Faust  was  excellent,  and  Sig.  Del  Puente's  Mephistopheles, 
capitally  sung  and  acted,  really  appealed  to  the  imagination. 
Mr.  Cadton,  who  took  the  part  of  Valentine  at  an  hour's 
notice,  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit.  Choruses  and 
orchestra  were  quit*  up  to  the  mark. 

On  Friday  eveuing  the  house  was  crowded  for  II  Flauto 
Magico  of  Mozart,  so  delightful  in  its  music,  so  humorous, 
so  sublime  and  exquisitely  absurd  by  turus,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyable  when  well  performed,  in  spite  of  its  absurd  and 
unintelligible  libretto.  The  cast  was  a  strong  one,  although 
the  shortcoming  of  one  essential  part,  the  Queen  of  Night, 
was  fatal  to  completeness.  Mile.  Lido,  the  Russian  lady, 
who  took  this  part,  was  ill,  and  sang  very  feebly,  omitting 
altogether  the  second  of  her  two  great  arias.  No  wonder 
that  the  delicious  music  of  her  Three  Ladies  suffered  and 
was  out  of  tune;  and  the  infection,  in  a  less  degree,  ex- 
tended to  the  other  trio,  the  tliree  Genii,  though  excellent 
singers  (Mme.  Frapolli,  Mme.  Lablache,  Mile.  Parodi,  etc.) 
were  cast  in  both  sets.  It  was  the  one  appearance  in  the 
season  of  Mme.  Roze,  who  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  in 
the  principal  character  of  Pamina.  Her  beauty  of  person, 
tasteful  Oriental  splendor  of  costume,  ease  and  grace  of  ac- 
tion, and  expressive  singing  (although  somewhat  affected 
with  the  tremolo  —  not,  however,  to  the  extent  that  one  of 
our  Western  correspondents  had  led  us  to  anticipate),  com- 
bined to  make  a  very  artistic  and  satisfactory  presentation 
of  the  part.  Sig.  Frapolli's  Tamino,  the  Moor  Monostatosof 
M.  Thierry,  the  Papageno  and  Fapagena  of  Sig.  Del  Puente, 
were  all  excellent;  hut  Sig.  Foli  surpassed  himself  in  his 
superb  presentation  of  the  august  part  of  Sarastro.  His 
delivery  of  the  great  aria  was  magnificent. 

There  were  two  Gerster  nights,  besides  the  matinee  al- 
ready mentioned.  In  /  Puritani,  which  contains  some  of 
Bellini's  sweetest  and  most  florid  melody  for  her,  —  although 
the  opera  as  a  whole  has  little  of  the  freshness  of  the  Son- 
nambula,  —  she  still  confirmed  and  deepened  the  impression 
that  in  her  we  have  one  of  the  purest  revelations  of  genius, 
beautiful  voice,  and  unstrained,  perfect  art  in  music  of  that 
kind.  It  was  no  doubt  the  same  with  her  Gilda  in  Hif/o- 
letto,  unnatural  and  horrible  as  the  plot  of  that  is.  She 
still  confines  herself,  and  wisely,  to  her  own  true  sphere,  —  to 
the  innocent,  pure,  maidenly  parts,  and  to  the  music  which 
does  not  demand  the  great  voice  suited  to  majestic,  intense 
tragic  roles.  That  may  come  in  time.  But  what  she  does 
is  well-nigh  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  a  singer  may  be  great 
in  that  kind  as  well  as  in  the  other.  We  think  the  clever 
Berlin  feuilletonist,  Paul  Lindau,  has  described  her  truly  in 
the  article  translated  on  our  first  page,  in  spite  of  his  cool 
suggestion  of  appropriating  her  for  Berlin.  Since  he  wrote, 
she  has  become  married,  and  has  gone  on  in  the  discreet 
path  which  he  pointed  out.  She  does  not  sing  in  Grand 
Opera  Huguenots  and  Tells,  but  keeps  to  her  maidenly  and 
graceful  parts.  There  is  sense  in  his  suggestion  that  she 
ought  to  be  par  excellence  the  Mozart  singer.  We  shall 
hail  her  return  to  us,  and  with  her  tba,t  of  Her  Majesty's 
Opera,  whenever  it  may  be,  with  joy. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Cincinnati,  January  25. — It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  Cincinnati  succeeded  in  obtaining  acknowledgment  for 
her  claim  of  advancing  art  and  especially  musical  culture. 
The  limits  of  this  letter  will  not  permit  my  giving  even  a 
cursory  account  of  the  manner  in  wliich  progress  was  made. 
The  faitliful  and  thorough  work  of  the  resident  teachers  and 
artists  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  achievements  which 
unbiased  and  sober  observers  may  safely  predict.  A  short 
statement  of  the  condition  of  musical  matters  at  present, 
and  of  the  immediate  prospects  which  are  daily  being  real- 
ized, will  enable  your  readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  per- 
haps with  more  coolness  or  rather  coldness  than  is  in  the 
power  of  one  who  is  subject  to  the  influences  at  present  at 
work  ip  our  city.  After  the  remarkable  pecuniary  aud  sat- 
isfactory artistic  success  of  the  hist  May  Musical  Festival, 
the  project  of  making  Cincinnati  the  musical  centre,  let  me 
modestly  say  of  the  West,  could  be  more  emphatically 
brought  home  to  the  skeptical  and  reflective  few  whose 
cooperation  was  indispensably  necessary.  The  departure  of 
Mr.  Thomas  from  New  York,  and  the  loss  or  gain  which 
would  probably  arise  to  that  city  in  consequence  are  points 
which  have  been  more  than  sufiiciently  ventilated.  But, 
uuless  indications  are  entirely  deceiving,  the  iixfluence  which 
his  activity  is  exerting  in  his  new  field  of  labor  has  by  no 
means  been  overrated.  A  Faculty  was  formed  of  such  local 
teachers  as  had  proven  themselves  thorough  and  efficient; 
in  addition  to  these  the  ser\ices  of  Messrs.  Jacobssohn,  Bae- 
tena  and  Hartdegen,  were  secured  to  form  with  Mr.  Thomas 
a  string  quartet.  Mr.  Whiting  was  engaged  as  organist, 
Sig-  and  JIme.  La  Villa  as  vocal  instructors.  A  recent 
addition,  in  ttie  person  of  Mr.  Perring  as  teacher  of  oratorio, 
has  swelled  the  number  of  the  Faculty  to  thirty-two. 

The  success  of  the  College  of  Music  from  a  business  point 
of  view  has  exceeded  aU  expectations.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  is  rapidly  passing  three  hundred.  While  the 
activity  of  the  teachers  therefore  is  reaching  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  musical  element  in  our  community,  the  most 
potent  influence  is  exerted  through  the  orchestral  concerts, 
the  chamber  concerts,  organ  concerts,  and  last  but  not  least, 
through  the  chorus  classes  which  have  been  arranged  and 
are  daily  growing.  In  these  latter  general  elementary  mu- 
sical instruction  is  most  thoroughly  given,  as  well  as  in- 
struction in  sight  singing.  One  step  suggested  the  other, 
or  made  it  necessary;  the  college  choir  resulted  from  the 
success  of  the  chorus  classes.  A  thorough,  impartial  exam- 
ination of  each  individual  applicant  has  brought  together 
the  very  best  of  our  local  singers,  and  a  chorus  which  prom- 
ises great  things  has  thus  been  formed.  The  most  rigid 
discipline  is  enforced  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  the  re- 
hearsals, the  first  half  of  which  is  given  to  training  similar 
to  that  of  the  chorus  classes,  the  second  to  the  study  at 
present  of  Cherubini's  Requiem.  Mr.  Foley  is  the  instruc- 
tor and  assistant  director;  the  general  plan  of  study  adopted 
is  that  of  Wullner,  the  JNIunich  chorus  director. 

The  series  of  orchestral  concerts  consists  of  twelve,  that 
of  the  chamber  concerts  of  the  same  number,  while  organ 
recitals  are  given  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons. 

The  programmes  of  the  orchestral  concerts  comprised:  — 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  36. 

Overture,  "  Leonore,"  No.  4. 

Violin  Concerto,  Op.  61,  played  by  Herr  Wilhelmj. 
Bach :  Air,  adapted  by  Mr.  Thomas. 

Aria:  "Erbarme,"  sung  by  Miss  RoUewagen,  violin  obli- 
gato,     Mr.  Jacobssohn. 
Haydn:  Symphony  in  G,  No.  13,  Breitkopf  &  Haertel  ed. 
Schubert:  "  Der  Doppelgaenger,"  adapted  for  orchestra  by 

Theo.  Thomas.      Sung  by  Miss  KoUewagen. 
Schumann:  Fourth  Symphony.     Overture,  "  Geuoveva." 
Brahms:  C  mhior  Symphony. 

Hungarian  Dances. 
Wagner:  Vorspiel,  "  Die  Meistersinger." 

Overture,  ''Tannhauser." 
Berlioz:  Ball  scene  from  "  Romeo  and  Juliet.'* 
Reinecke.     "In  Memoriam:"  Introduction  and  Fugue, 

On  Christmas  night  the  Messiah  was  given ;  soloists,  Miss 
Marie  Van  Thompson,  Miss  Emma  Cranch,  Mr.  Hartley, 
and  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney. 

In  the  Chamber  Concerts  we  heard : 
Beethoven:  Quartet  No.  9,  Op.  59. 

Quartet  No.  10,  Op.  74. 

Quartet  No.  11,  Op.  95. 

Trio  in  B,  Op.  97  (Mr.  Andres,  pianist).  -,-,; 

Mozart:  Quartet  No.  1  in  G. 
Haydn :  Quartet  in  G. 
Schubert:  Quartet  D  minor  (posthumous). 
Schumann:  Piano  quartet,  Op.  47  (Mr.  Schneider,  pianist); 

Quartet,  No.  3,  Op.  41. 
Brahms:  Quintet,  Op.  34  (Mr.  Singer,  pianist). 
Saint-Saens:  Suite  for  'cello  and  piano,  Op.  16  (Mr.  Doer- 

ner,  pianist). 

Mr.  Whiting  has  drawn  on  his  almost  unlimited  reper- 
toire to  such  an  extent  that  space  will  not  permit  even  a 
short  resume  of  his  programmes.  Bach,  Mendelssohn, 
Hesse,  Thiele,  Fink,  Lemmens,  Best,  Smart,  —  in  brief,  all 
the  celebrated  organ  composers  of  the  old  and  new  school, 
have  been  interpreted  in  a  masterly  manner.  His  own  com- 
positions, too,  find  favor  with  musicians  and  the  public. 

At  the  Wilhelmj  concert  on  the  23d,  almost  every  seat  in 
the  immense  hall  was  occupied,  and  the  conquest  of  this  great 
virtuoso  was  complete.  Alpha  Mu. 


Nkw  York,  Jan.  27 The  .<;econd  concert  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic  Society  took  place  Jan.  18,  with  the  fol- 
lowing programme:  — 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Scotch") Mendelssohn. 

"  Slumber  Song"  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio      .     Bach. 

Miss  Gary. 
Entre  Acte,    J  "  Ali  Baba"  (reWved  by  Carl  Rei- 
Ballet  Music  J       necke) Cherubini. 

(First  time.) 

Piano  Concerto,  No   1,  in  E-flat Liszt. 

JIada.-^il:  IUve-King. 
Aria:  "Ah,  Mon  Fils,"  from  "  Le  Prophet."     Meyerbeer. 

Miss  Gary. 
Overture,  "  Jessonda,"   Op-  63 Spohr. 

The  so-called  Scottish  Symphony  is  a  noble  and  beautiful 
composition,  always  to  be  heard  with  pleasure,  and  to  which 
^faise  seems  more  fitting  than  criticism;  yet  in  the  fourth 
movement  the  march  at  the  close  seems  like  an  after-thought, 
and  a  tliouglit  quite  foreign  to  the  vein  in  which  the  sym- 
phony is  composed.  In  other  words,  the  symphony  ends 
when  the  march  begins.  Query:  AVhy  the  march?  The 
performance  of  this  work  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Theodore  Thomas  has  excellent  ideas;  not  only  can  he  "call 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  but  the  spirits  come  at  his 
call,  and  that  is  more  than  they  will  do  for  some  conductors 
on  this  side  of  the  river. 

The  Entre- Acte  and  Ballet  from  the  forgotten  opera  of 
Clierubini  were  played  with  a  precision  and  delicacy  which 
were  as  delightful  as  the  music  itself  is  charming. 

In  the  "  Slumber  Song,"  from  Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio, 
the  orchestral  part  is  all  important,  and  this  work  of  the 
greatest  of  all  composers  was  performed  with  true  reverence 
and  loving  care.  The  vocal  part  was  rendered  by  Miss 
Gary,  in  a  manner  deserving  the  highest  praise.  I  have 
never  heard  her  sing  otherwise  than  well;  but  the  music  of 
Bach  is  a  crucial  test,  and  woe  to  the  artist  who  brings  to 
the  performance  anything  short  of  honest  merit.  Her  sec- 
ond selection  might  have  been  a  better  one,  but  she  received 
an  encore,  to  which  she  responded  with  some  ordinary  bal- 
lad, —  something  of  an  anti-climax  after  the  Bach  music  in 
the  beginning  of  the  evening.  But  then  she  went  from 
Bach  to  Meyerbeer,  and,  after  thai,  Jacllis  desceyisns,  etc. 

It  is  hut  a  few  years  since  Mme.  Julia  Riv6  King  —  then 
at  an  age  when  usually  the  artist  has  in  view  only  long  years 
of  toil  and  vesatjon,  with  perhaps  success  at  the  end  — came 
to  New  York,  unheralded,  almost  unknown,  and  established 
her  reputation  as  a  pianist  of  the  first  order  by  a  perform- 
ance of  Liszt's  Concerto,  in  E-flat,  at  one  of  the  concerts  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society.  Her  public  appearances  in  this 
city  since  that  time  have  not  been  numerous,  but  each  one 
has  served  to  confirm  the  critical  judgment  that  pronounced 
in  her  favor  on  the  occasion  of  her  d^but. 

The  E-flat  Concerto  is  not  only  a  work  of  enormous  me- 
chanical difficulty,  but  it  demands  that  the  artist  who  un- 
dertakes to  perform  it  brilliantly  and  effectively  should  be 
many-sided.  In  all  works  of  this  class  much  is  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  performer,  who  must  feel  the  life,  the 
warmth,  the  passion,  the  splendor  of  conquest,  the  gloom  of 
defeat,  and  see  the  profusion  of  changing  hues  with  which 
the  composition  is  colored.  That  Mme.  Riv<^-King  is  tech- 
nically perfect  in  any  work  she  undertakes  may  be  taken  for 
granted;  it  only  remains  to  say  that  her  phrasing  was 
broad  and  intelligent,  her  expression  full  of  fire  and  inten- 
sity; and  this,  added  to  the  excellent  support  afibrded-by  the 
orchestra,  made  the  interpretation  full  and  complete.  For 
an  encore  the  pianist  gave  her  own  arrangement  of  the  Guil- 
mant  fugue. 

Mr.  G.  Carlberg  gave  his  third  Symphony  Concert  at 
Chickering  Hall,  on  Saturday  eveuing,  Jan.  25,  with  the 
following  programme:  — 

Overture,  "  Ruy  Bias  " .'   -     Mendelssohif. 

Concerto  for  Piano,  Op.  10  (new)  ....      Ignaz  Briill. 

1.  Allegro  Moderato.     2.  Andante.     3.  Finale  Presto. 

Mk.  Richard  Hoffmajj. 

Aria  from  "  Belmonte  e  Constanza  "  .     .      W.  A.  Mozart. 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Barton. 

"  Waldweben,"  from  the  Music  Drama, 

"  Siegfried  " Richard  Wagner' 

Gavotte,  arranged  for  string  instruments, 
and  with  an  intermediate  original  move- 
ment, by   F^KDINAJiD   DULCKEN   (first 

time) Padre  Martini. 

String  Orchestra. 
Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat,  Op.  60   .     .     .     .     Beethoven. 

The  material  from  which  the  list  was  made  up  is  not  bad, 
but  the  arraiigement  of  the  programme  might  be  improved. 
The  miscellaneous  character  of  the  selections  in  the  first  part, 
to  which  was  added  an  encore  for  each  solo  artist,  did  not 
furnish  the  best  kind  of  introduction  to  a  Beethoven  sym- 
phony. Many  persons  in  the  audience  were  doubtless 
wearied  before  the  symphony  began,  and  many  more,  I  am 
sure,  before  it  was  finished. 

The  work  of  the  orchestra  in  the  lighter  selections  was 
better  than  in  the  symphony,  in  certain  parts  of  which  the 
first  violins  and  a  few  other  instruments  appeared  to  be  car- 
rying out  their  own  ideas  instead  of  those  of  the  conductor. 

The  Gavotte  by  Padre  Mai'tini  was  originally  written  for 
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the  piano.     It  is  very  ingeniously  adapted  for  string  orches- 
tra by  Mr.  Dulcken,  and  was  beautifully  played. 

The  Concerto  by  Ignaz  Briill,  known  to  fame  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  opei"a  of  The  Golden  Cross,  is  a  fine  piece 
of  composition.  The  leading  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
original  and  well  worked  out;  but  the  work  as  a  whole  seems 
not  designed  to  leave  a  deep  or  lasting  impression.  The 
Concerto  was  beautifully  played  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  who  de- 
serves and  receives  unqualified  praise  whenever  he  appears  in 
public.  Being  recalled,  after  the  Concerto,  he  played  one  of 
Schumann's  "  Novelletten."  The  singing  of  Mrs.  Barton  was 
not  conspicuous  by  any  pronounced  faidt,  nor  remarlvable  by 
any  great  merit.  It  seemed  to  please  the  audience,  and,  as  I 
believe  singing  is  introduced  in  the  programme  of  a  sym- 
phony concert  for  that  purpose  alone  (in  any  other  sense  it 
is  certainly  an  innovation),  nothing  more  was  to  be  desired. 

A.  A.  C. 

Baltimore,  Jax.  27.  —  The  large  attendance  which 
greeted  the  concert  of  the  Jlendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  of 
your  city,  given  here  on  the  21st  inst.,  may  be  accepted  as 
an  evidence  that  our  taste  for  good  oUl  chamber  music  is 
developing.  The  audience  was  composed  of  the  flower  of 
our  musical  public,  and  showed  by  the  discriminating  man- 
ner in  which  the  applause  was  bestowed,  that  it  understood 
what  it  listened  to.  The  concerted  pieces  were  the  "  Obe- 
ron  "  Overture,  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  C  minor.  No,  4,  a 
melody  for  quintet  by  Haydn,  a  mennetto  for  sextet  by 
Mozart,  and  a  Valse  Caprice,  composed  for  the  piano  by 
Kubinstein,  and  excellently  adapted  for  the  little  orchestra, 
by  Mr.  R.  Hennig,  a  musician  whose  evident  knowledge  of 
instrumentation  is  pleasing  to  note  in  connection  with  his 
masterly  performance  on  the  'cello. 

The  power  of  tone  and  the  precision  and  accuracy  of 
shading  with  which  all  these  selections  were  given,  were  re- 
ceived with  the  appreciation  they  deserved.  Very  agreeable 
is  the  addition  of  Mr.  Ludwig  Manoly's  contrabasso  to  the 
club;  the  beautiful  blending  of  its  rich,  sonorous  tones  with 
the  other  instruments,  was  decidedly  effective.  The  solo 
selections  were  a  fantalsie  for  flute  by  Briccialdi,  a  chai*ac- 
teristic  piece  bj'  Jervais  for  'cello.  Ballade  and  Polonaise 
for  vioUn  by  Yieuxtemps,  and  a  fantaisie  for  clarinet,  of 
Mr.  Ryan's  own  composition. 

For  the  soloists,  in  "showing,"  as  one  of  our  leading 
musicians  who  is  not  quite  up  to  the  vernacular,  expressed 
it  on  a  certain  occasion,  "  the  skill  of  the  instrument,"  one 
can  have  only  praise;  but  in  the  selections  we  should  like 
more  music  and  less  pyrotechnic  display;  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  solo  performances  were  received  proved  that 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  audience  were  of  the  same 
opinion. 

The  Quintette  Club  may  have  had  some  unpleasant  ex- 
periences as  to  the  quality  of  Baltimore  audiences  on  former 
occasions,  but  the  attendance  on  Tuesday  evening  was  of  a 
character  well  able  to  digest  more  solid  musical  food  than 
that  which  was  served  up  to  them  in  the  instrumental  solo 
selections.  Mr.  Heindl  and  Mr.  Listemann  were  both  re- 
called, and  we  hoped  to  hear  what  else  they  would  play  beside 
fiuriture  and  bravura-  They  kindly  responded  with  more 
fioritura  and  more  bravura.  Mr.  Ryan's  ,  clarinet  playing 
is  the  best,  in  the  recollection  of  your  correspondent,  that 
has  ever  been  heard  in  Baltimore,  but  his  part  in  the 
■'  Oberon  "  Overture  gave  us  more  pleasure  than  his  entire 
fantaisie  with  variations.  The  fine,  well-cultured  mezzo- 
soprano  of  Mrs.  H.  F.  Knowles  took  the  audience  by  storm" 
She  sang  a  song  by  Benedict  with  Mr.  Ileindl's  flute  ob- 
ligato,  an  encore  piece,  and  the  "  Batti-Batti "  air  from 
fJon  Juan.  Her  rendering  of  the  air,  in  style  especially, 
reminds  one  forcibly  of  Miss  Cary's  charming  Zerlina. 

The  Quintette  Club  should  visit  us  occasionally  in  the 
•'oflf"  weeks,  between  the  Peabody  concerts,  and  assist  in 
reviving  our  taste  for  good  old  chamber  music. 

An  exceptionally  large  audience  gathered  to  enjoy  the 
first  Peabody  Concert  on  Saturday  evening.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

I.  "W.  A.  Mozart  (1756-1791).     (a.)  Symphony  G  minor. 
No.  2.     Work  45. 

(b.)  Recitative  and  Air  from  the  opera  "  Magic  Flute." 
Miss  Jennt  Busk. 

II.  L.  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827).    (a.)  Eighth  Symphony 
F  major.     Work  S3. 

(b.)  Violin-Romance  F  major.     "Work  50, 

Me.  Josef  ELvspar. 
Air  with  Variations. 

Miss  Jkxxy  Bcsk. 
Aogiwt  Soderman  (18:30-1873).  Norse  Folk-Songa  and 
Folk-Dancea,  Adapted  for  orchestra. 
The  orchestra  was  in  fair  trim,  the  reeds  and  French 
boms  especially  so,  the  critic  of  the  Balthnore.  American 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  distinguished  au- 
thority, in  conjunction  with  the  erudite  positirist  of  the 
Gazette,  is  again  riding  his  ancient  hobby  of  insisting  that 
the  orchestra  should  be  seatef)  according  to  the  plan  of 
Hector  Berlioz,  and,  moreover,  scarcely  condescends  to  no- 
tice the  vinlin  m\o  of  Mr.  KaAfiar  l>ecau«e,  forsooth,  the 
young  musician  did  not  play  the  Beethoven  Komance  from 
memory,  "  according  to  the  accepted  cust^^m  among  hoJo 
pwforroera  at  the  present  dayl  "  The  orchestra  is  rather 
small,  owing  Ui  the  peculiar  circum^ttances  under  which  the 
concerts  are  given  this  season,  but  taking  thiB  lact  into  con- 
■ideration,  ererytbing  went  aa  smoothly  aa  could  be  ex- 


pected at  the  first  concert.  The  attentive  care  with  which 
the  Andante  in  the  Mozart  Symphony  was  given,  and  the 
precise  shading  in  the  second  and  third  movements  of 
Beethoven's  "  Kleine  Symphonic,"  were  particularly  notice- 
able. 

j\liss  Jenny  Busk  is  an  old  Baltimore  favorite,  and,  al- 
though she  is  fast  passing  into  the  period  of  the  "  sere  and 
yelluv;'  leaf,"  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  still  lovely  purity 
of  her  voice,  and  the  excellence  of  her  method. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kaspar  is  the  son  of  a  member  of  our  Pea- 
body orchestra,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  hardwork- 
ing, ambitious  young  violinist.  He  played  the  F  major 
Romance  in  the  style  of  a  violin  student  who  has  been 
thoroughly  trained  under  good  masters,  and  what  slight  im- 
perfections there  were  in  his  performance,  are  to  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  embarrassment  incident  to  a  first  appearance 
in  public.  He  needs  a  little  more  confidence  in  his  own 
ability,  and  some  experience;  his  talent  and  ambition  will 
do  the  rest. 

Soderman's  ]N"orse  Folk-Songs  and  dances,  with  which  the 
programme  closed,  are  simple  and  quite  pleasing,  but  rather 
out  of  place  in  a  symphony  concert.  The  dances  contin- 
ually awaken  recollections  of  "  right  hands  across,"  "  ladies' 
chain,"  "  swing  your  partners,"  etc.,  and  the  repetitions  are 
tiresome. 

Mr.  Hamerik  has  left  for  New  York,  to  direct  the  con- 
cert to  be  given  there  this  week  by  the  American  composer, 
0.  B.  Boise,  whose  symphony  was  performed  by  our  Pea- 
body orchestra  two  years  ago.  Mrs.  Falk-Auerbach  ac- 
companies him,  and  will  perform  a  concerto  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  also  by  Mr.  Boise.  Musikus. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  12.  —  Mr.  Chades  H.  Jarvia 
gave  his  fourth  Soiree  last  evening  to  an  appreciative  au- 
dience in  Natatorium  Hall,  being  assisted  by  Mr.  Carl 
Gaertner,  well  known,  I  believe,  in  your  city,  of  which  he 
was  formerly  a  resident.  A  sonata  by  Schubert,  No.  9, 
A  major,  not  heard  here  before,  was  the  opening  piece. 
The  allegro  and  andantino  did  not  prove  so  acceptable  as 
the  scherzo,  and  the  rondo,  the  latter  being  specially  full  of 
beautiful  and  quaint  thoughts.  This  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Jarvis  as  if  con  aniore  and  in  perfect  accord  with  the  great 
composer,  whose  early  death  has  caused  continual  regrets 
from  all  civilized  nations. 

A  posthumous  work  by  Mendelssohn,  —  Andante  Cantab- 
ile,  B  minor,  —  which  could  not  deny  its  creator,  gave  great 
satisfaction,  and  may  be  classed  with  his  better  piano-forte 
compositions.  Quite  a  treat  to  some  of  us  were  Sterndale 
Bennett's  three  musical  sketches,  Op.  10,  whose  refined  and 
fairy-like  fancies  commend  them  to  all  intelligent  musical  or- 
ganizations; and  the  Ballade,  Op.  20,  by  Reinecke,  which 
procured  a  higher  regard  for  freedom  of  treatment  than  has 
been  previously  ascribed  to  him.  An  Etude,  Op.  1  No.  2, 
by  Tausig,  of  no  special  merit;  and  Weber's  "Invitation  " 
as  transcribed  by  Tausig,  brilliantly  closed  the  piano-forte 
solo  portion  of  the  programme. 

Mr.  Gaertner  was  well  received  upon  this,  his  first  ap- 
pearance this  season.  This  superior  artist  is  entirely  too 
modest,  and  should  by  all  means  permit  himself  to  be  heard 
more  frequently.  In  his  solo,  the  Capriccio  by  Vieux- 
temps,  his  bowing,  intonation,  and  expression  were  all  that 
could  be  asked,  but,  in  the  Beethoven  Sonata,  Op.  30,  No. 
2,  there  was  a  flavor  of  mtelligence  and  exaltation  displayed 
which  gave  a  special  charm  to  a  performance  of  rare  beauty ; 
indeed,  I  cannot  recall  a  larger  appreciation  of  any  previ- 
ously heard  instrumental  duo,  for  both  performers  were  in 
excellent  spirits,  and  worked  together  in  closest  sympathy. 

Americus. 


NEW  MUSICAL   BOOKS. 

[\Ye  take  the  following  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Pro- 
gramme (London).  It  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of  the  ac- 
complished editor  of  the  new  "  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Mu- 
sicians," Mr.  George  Grove,  whom  some  of  us  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  a  few  months  since  during  his  brief  visit  to  this 
country  in  company  with  Dean  Stanley.] 


Three  works  have  appeared  within  the  last  month  that 
are  important  enough  to  claim  a  few  words  of  notice  here. 
(1.)  Die  Famille  J/enrfe/sso/m  (1728-1847). —This,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  a  history  of  the  Mendelssohn  family, 
from  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  great  Jewish  philosopher,  down 
to  the  death  of  his  still  greater  grandson,  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy.  The  book  is  by  Sebastian  Hensel,  the  only  cliild 
of  Felix's  eldest,  sister,  the  well-known  "  Fanny  "  of  the 
composer's  too  delightful  letters,  and  himself  the  subject  of 
more  than  one  letter  and  allusion  in  the  same  charming  col- 
lection. 'J'he  work  is  in  three  volumes,  compiled  froui  family 
papers,  and  includes  frequent  unpublished  letters  and  jour- 
nals hy  Felix,  his  father,  mother,  and  sisters,  and  his  friend 
KJingemann,  filling  up  many  a  gap  in  the  fragmentary  rec- 
ords which  have  been  hitherto  given  to  the  public  with  such 
sparing  hand.  As  a  specimen  of  the  deeply  interesting  nature 
of  its  contents  to  musical  people  we  will  only  mention  the 
fac-simile  of  the  first  twenty  bars  of  the  Hebrides  Overture  as 
written  down  by  Mendelssohn  in  a  letter  to  his  family  im- 
mediately after  his  visit  to  the  Cave  of  Staffa,  wliicli  is  known 
to  have  inspired  him  with  that  most  fascinating  work.  An- 
othcr  very  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  a  series  of  eight 
portraits   from   the  pencil   of  W.  Hensel   (the  husband   of 


Fanny,)  namely,  the  father  and  mother  of  Felix,  Felix  hhn- 
self,  Fanny,  Kebecca,  their  husbands,  Hensel  and  Dirichlet, 
and  Cecile,  Felix's  wife. 

(2.)  Corre$powlance  inedite  de  Hector  Berlioz,  a  small 
octavo  volume,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  letters 
by  one  of  the  most  original,  witty,  spirited  writers  to  be  found 
even  among  Frenchmen.  They  are  addressed  to  men  and 
women  alike,  and  a  few  names  taken  almost  at  random  from 
the  index  will  give  an  idea  of  the  intellectual  rank  of  the  cor- 
respondents of  this  eminent  composer  and  critic,  long  ac- 
knowledged as  the  most  brilliant  feuilletonist  of  the  Paris 
press:  Liszt,  JIme.  Ernst,  Ferdinand  Hiller,  D'Ortigue, 
Robert  Schumann,  Mme.  Horace  Vernet,  Richard  Wagner, 
General  LwofiF,  Mme.  Massart,  Hans  von  Billow,  etc.  But 
no  list  of  names  can  give  an  idea  of  the  wit,  grace,  and  force 
of  the  letters  themselves.  They  range  through  half  a  cent- 
ury (1819-1868).  The  first  is  a  humble  note  to  old  Pleyel 
—  Haydn's  contemporary  —  begging  his  subscription  to- 
wards the  publication  of  a.  pot-i^ourri  on  Italian  opera  airs 
for  flute,  horn,  and  strings.  The  last  is  a  pathetic  broken 
detail  of  the  sufferings  of  a  dying  man,  written  a  month  or 
two  before  his  departure,  and  ending,  *'  Adieu !  j'ai  beaucoup 
de  peine  a  ecrire."  "  Je  sens  que  je  vais  mourir."  The 
price  of  this  precious  little  volume  is  only  three  shillings. 

(3.)  The  last  on  our  list  is  the  third  volume  of  the  Life  of 
Beethoven  by  Alexander  W.  Thayer,  an  American  amateur 
well  known  to  lovers  of  music,  who  has  left  his  pleasant  New 
England  home,  and  resided  in  Germany  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  that  he  might  collect  the  materials  for  a  real 
thorough  biography  of  the  great  composer.  It  is  no  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Thayer  to  say  that  his  work  surpasses  every- 
thing written  upon  Beethoven  before  it,  for  nothing  that 
came  before  it  can  compare  with  it  at  all.  He  has  for  the 
first  time  sifted  every  statement;  seen  every  document  for 
himself,  left  nothing  to  hearsay  or  inference  where  facts  were 
obtainable;  while  from  the  columns  of  newspapers,  from  play- 
bills and  concert  programmes,  from  diaries  of  obscure  travel- 
ers, and  the  recollections  of  those  who  were  on  the  verge  of 
the  grave,  and  from  the  innumerable  materials  which  Beet- 
hoven himself  fortunately  left  behind  him  —  sketch-books, 
conversation-books,  memorandums  on  margins  of  his  favorite 
authors,  scraps  of  notes  three  lines  long,  which  he  would  fire 
off  by  dozens  a  day  to  his  intimate  friends,  in  a  hand  more 
like  the  marks  of  a  spider  crawling  over  the  paper  than  any- 
thing that  a  pen,  guided  by  human  fingers,  could  produce,  — 
from  all  these  he  has,  with  unwearied  patience  and  devotion, 
produced  a  work  which  exceeds  not  only  the  biography  of 
other  musicians,  but  is  hardly  surpassed  by  anj'thing  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
Goethe,  or  Napoleon.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the 
ultimate  form  of  these  researches  is  dry  or  repulsive.  Quite 
the  reverse.  The  first  volume,  occupied  in  great  part  with 
details  of  the  Archbishop-Electors  Court  at  Cologne,  and  of 
society  at  Bonn  —  details  necessary  as  the  foundation  for 
the  statue  of  the  vast  figure  which  had  its  earliest  station 
there  —  is  perhaps  more  inviting  to  the  arch^ological  musi- 
cian than  the  general  reader.  But  even  before  the  close  of 
the  first  volume  Mr.  Thayer  launches  his  hero  in  full  stream  ; 
and  through  the  second  and  third  volumes  there  is  no  im- 
pediment to  his  course.  The  result  is  a  picture  different  in 
many  respects  to  the  ordinary  portraits  of  Beethoven ;  and  if 
the  differences  are  not  always  in  his  favor,  but  tend  to  bring 
out  into  better  colors  men  like  Miilzeland  Johann  van  Beet- 
hoven, —  whom  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  all 
\vrong,  while  Beethoven  himself  was  all  right,  —  the  result 
can  be  nothing  but  a  gain.  The  more  a  really  great  char- 
acter can  be  studied  exactly  as  he  was,  the  more  just  will  be 
the  appreciation  of  him.  He  may  not  be  what  we  imagined 
him,  but  he  will  be  more  real  and  more  consistent,  and  on  the 
whole,  properly  balanced  and  considered,  not  less  great.  We 
need  not  fear  for  the  author  of  the  Ninth  Symphony.  What 
Bettina  says  of  him  in  one  of  the  letters  here  quoted  by  Mr. 
Thayer  will  always  be  true:  "  If  I  could  understand  him  as 
I  feel  him,  I  should  know  all  about  everything." 

Mr.  Thayer's  volume  begins  with  1807  and  ends  with  1816. 
It  thus  embraces  the  great  middle  period  of  Beethoven's  pro- 
ductive activity,  the  period  which  produced  the  5th,  6th, 
7th,  and  8th  symphonies,  the  4th  and  5th  pianoforte  con- 
certos, two  great  quartets,  the  B-flat trio,  the  E(jmont  music, 
and  many  works  hardly  inferior  to  these  masterpieces;  and 
is  cut  off  from  that  later  epoch, — the  splendid  "Indian 
Summer  "  of  his  life,  the  epoch  of  the  Mass  in  D,  the  Cho- 
ral Symphony,  and  the  so-called  "  Posthumous  Quartets," 
—  by  the  miserable  interval  of  despondency  and  inaction 
caused  by  his  difficulties  with  his  nephew.  Nor  in  other  i-e- 
spects  are  these  ten  years  less  interesting  in  Beethoven's  bi- 
ography; they  include  tbe  invasion  of  Bettina,  the  romantic 
intercourse  with  Amalie  Sebald,  the  still  more  romantic  and 
mysterious  episode  with  an  unknown  lady,  when  Beetlioven 
really  seems  to  have  been  on  the  brink  of  marriage,  —  the 
dissipations  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  and  much  more  of  mo- 
ment in  his  personal  life.  We  trust  tliat  we  may  look  for 
the  concluding  volume  or  volumes  of  this  important  work 
before  long,  and  that  nothing  may  occur  to  interrupt  Mr. 
Thayer's  useful  and  honorable  labors  till  he  has  brought  his 
Iiingrapliy  to  a  complete  close.  We  might  add,  till  he  has 
pul)lislied  it  in  English;  for  at  present  it  is  in  German,  —  a 
curious  indication  of  the  greater  speed  of  nmsical  literature 
ill  Germany  than  in  this  country,  ftleanwhile,  however,  the 
Germa?i  is  not  difficult,  and  Beetlioven's  own  letters  are  quite 
untranslatable. 
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MUSIC  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

THE  NATIONAL  MUSIC  COURSE 

Has  been  used  in  tlie  BoF^ton  Schools  for  NEARLY 

FIFTEEN  YEARS,  and  is  still  giving 

excellent  satisfaction. 

It  is  the  kind  of  Music  that  "doesn't  wear  out." 

IT  TOOK  MEDALS 


Viennaf 

Philadelphia, 

and  favis 
Expositions. 

The  Course  was  made  by 

Messrs.  MASOIT,  EIOHBERG,  SHARLAND,  and  HOLT, 

Supervisors  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 

It  consists  of  Charts  and  Keaders, 

A  full  descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application  to  the 
Publishers, 


GINN    &  HEATH,  Boston. 


See  next  issue  hut  one  of  this  Journal. 


a^UjSical  Su^truction. 


PUGENE  THAYER'S  Ofjan  Studio  is  in  one  of 
^"^  the  halls  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  515  Tremont  Street, 
and  contains  one  of  the  finest  Church  Organs  in  America. 
Terms  from  $40  to  $60  per  Quarter,  with  advantages  never  before 
offered  to  orgar.  students. 


TJ/^  A.  LOCKE,  Teacher  of  the  Fiano, 

*  10  Putnam  Avenue,  Cambridge. 


jlfR.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Fianoforte  Teacher, 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


^    &=  G.G.  HOOK  6-  HASTINGS, 

CHURCH   ORGAN  BUILDERS, 

Send  for  Circulars.  1131  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


f^ME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN. 


Frofessor  of  the  Aj't  of  Siiigiiigy 

17S  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the   Opera   or 
Concert  Room. 


IOC  MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR  $15 

^^^        NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Mdsic  Hall.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  professors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1867.  Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.  For 
Prospectus,  address        E.  TOUIUEE,  Musio  Hall,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGI.AN1>  , 
MUSICAL 

BUREAU. 


Furoishesaud  fills  situations. 

Address  E.  TOURJEE, 

Music  Hall,  Boston. 


VIOLIN 
AND  PIANO 


MUSICAL   ENTERTAINMENT. 

New  book.  By  SEP.  WINNER.  Sam- 
ple pages  sent  on  application  to  J.  M. 
SiODDAET  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Phila. 


MADAME   E.  SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

1104  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia , 

Offers  to  pupils,  besides  a  careful  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  a 
thorough  Musical  .Education,  and  Training  for  Opera,  Oratorio, 
Concert,  and  Church  Sieging. 


CARLYLE 


PETERSILEA'S 
ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

Elocmioi,  aid  inmm. 

The  most  perfect  Institution 
of  its  kind  in  America. 

Its  object  is  to  Educate  Fine 
Soloists  and  Teachers. 

Terms  very  moderate 

279  &  281  Columbus  Ave. 

(Near  Berkeley  St.) 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

In  alliance  with  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Leipzig. 

In  connection  with  the  Acad- 
emy are  numerous  free  advan- 
tages. 

Send  for  Circular. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOL  OF  AET.-DEPABTMENT  OF  MTTSIC. 

DR.  F.  L.  RITTEE,  Director. 

An  ample  and  efficient  oorps  of  Teachers.     Singing, 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.,  taught. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  Pkesident. 


BOSTON  MONDAY  LECTURES 

By  JOSEPH   COOK. 


Three  colored  illustra 
12mo, 


BIOLOGY.      With  Preludes  on  Current  Events. 

tions.     12ino,  $1.50. 
TRANSCENDENTALISM.    With  Preludes  on  Current  Events. 

$1.50. 
ORTHODOXY.     With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.     $1.50. 
CONSCIENCE.     With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.     $1.50. 
HEREDITY.     W^ith  Preludes  on  Current  Events.     $1.50. 
MARRIAGE.     W^ith  Preludes  on  Current  Events.     (In  press.) 


$1.50. 


Joseph  Cook  is  a  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for.  No  other  American  orator  has  done  what  he 
has  done,  or  anything  like  it  ;  and,  prior  to  the  experiment,  no  voice  would  have  heen  bold  enough 
to  predict  its  success.  — Rev.  Professor  A.  P.  Peabodt,  of  Harvard  University. 

These  Lectures  are  crowded  so  full  of  knowledge,  of  thought,  of  argument,  illumined  with  such 
passages  of  eloquence  and  power,  spiced  so  frequently  with  deep-cutting  though  good-natured  irony, 
that  I  could  make  no  abstract  from  them  without  utterly  mutilating  them.  —  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Hill,  ex-President  of  Harvard  University,  in  the  Christian  Register. 

Mr.  Cook  is  a  specialist.  His  work,  as  it  now  stands,  represents  fairly  the  very  latest  and  best  re- 
searches. —  Geokoe  M.  Beard,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

The  book  well  presents  to  outsiders  a  certain  little-known  stage  of  conservative  scientific  thought, 
which  they  cannot  reach  anywhere  else  in  so  accessible  and  compact  a  form.  —  Professor  John 
McCkadt,  of  the  University  of  the  South, 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  of  recent  discussions  in  this  field,  both  in  method  and  execution.  — 
Professor  Borden  P.  Bowne,  of  Boston  University. 

Mr.  Cook  is  a  great  master  of  analysis.  He  shows  singular  justness  of  view  in  his  maimer  of  treat- 
ing the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  themes.  —  Princeton  Review. 

The  Lectures  are  remarkably  eloquent,  vigorous,  and  powerful.  —  R.  Payne  Smith,  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury. 

They  are  wonderful  specimens  of  shrewd,  clear,  and  vigorous  thinking.  -^  Rev.  Dr.  Angus,  the. 
College,  Regent* s  Park,  London. 

These  are  very  wonderful  Lectures.  —  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

The  Lectures  are  in  every  way  of  a  high  order.  They  are  profound  and  yet  clear.  —  Rev.  Alex. 
Raleigh,  D.  D.,  London. 

These  wonderful  Lectures  stand  forth  alone  amidst  the  contemporary  literature  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong.  —  London  Quarterly  Review. 

Traversing  a  very  wide  field,  cutting  right  across  the  territories  of  rival  specialists,  the  work  on 
Biology  contains  not  one  important  scientific  misstatement,  either  of  fact  or  theory.  —  Bibliotheca 
Sacra. 

Vigorous  and  suggestive.  Interesting  from  the  glimpses  they  give  of  the  present  phases  of  specu- 
lation in  what  is  emphatically  the  most  thoughtful  community  in  the  United  States.  — London  Spec- 
tator. 

I  admired  the  rhetorical  power  with  which,  before  a  large  mixed  audience,  the  speaker  knew  how 
to  handle  the  difficult  topic  of  biology,  and  to  cause  the  teaching  of  German  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians to  be  respected.  —  Professor  SchCjberlein,  of  Gottingen  University. 

Aside  from  the  rhetorical  brilliancy  of  his  style,  and  the  aptness  and  fertility  of  his  illustrations, 
Mr.  Cook's  method  of  exposition  is  remarkably  eflTective.  —  Appletons'  Journal. 

It  may  be  said  unqualifiedly  that  the  pulpit  has  never  brought  such  comprehensiveness  and  pre- 
cision of  knowledge,  combined  with  such  logical  and  literary  skill,  to  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
raised  by  the  supposed  tendency  of  biological  discovery.  —  Eclectic  Magazine. 

Mr.  Cook  is  not  only  a  master  of  the  art  of  putting  things,  but  he  is  a  wit.  It  is  wit  none  the  less 
because  it  is  used  for  a  serious  purpose.  —  Hartford  Courant. 

*»*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY,  BOSTON. 


HELIOTYPE. 

PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    BOOK   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

TIIE  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  COMPANY  are  producers  of  Illustrations  by  the  Heliotype,  Photo -lithographic, 
and  Photo-engraving  processes.  Employed  by  the  United  States  Government  in  illustrating  Scientific  and  Medical 
Reports;  by  Scientific,  Historical,  and  other  learned  Societies;  by  the  leading  Publishers,  and  for  illustrating  Town 
and  Family  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 

JFacsiniiles  of  Medals  and   Coins,  Ancient  Manuscripts,  Paintings,  Dratcings  and  ShetcheSj 
Vietvs  and  Portraits  front  Nature,  Medical  and  Scientific  Objects,  Antiquities,  etc.,  etc. 

For  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the  HELIOTYPE  PRIN*CING  CO.,  220  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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MANtJFACTrKEKS  o/tAe  FINEST  TABtE  CUTLERY  in  the  ■WORLD.     JViftV  OELHILOrD  HANDLE 

is  superior  to  Ivory,  and  especiaUy  suitable  J'or  HOIjTHAY  GIFTS.     Warranted  and  sold  by  aU  dralers,  and  by 

MEBIDEN  CUTLERY  CO.,  49  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY  OF  BRITISH  POETRY. 

From  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Time   (1350-1878).     Edited  by  James  T.  Fields  and  Edwin  P. 
Whipple.     1  vol.,  royal  8vo,  1028  pages.     With  Heliotype  Portraits  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  Mrs.  Browning. 
Cloth,  handsomely  stamped,  $6.50  ;  half  calf,  $10.00;  morocco,  or  tree  calf,  $14.00. 
*»*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  and  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY,  Boston. 
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NEW   BOOKS. 


RELIGIOUS. 

Sermons  by  Geoege  Putnam,  D.  D.,  with  fine 

Bteel  Portrait.    Gilt  top,  $1.75 ;  half  call,  53.80. 

Dhammapada:  The  Buddhist  Canon.  Trans- 
lated from  tlie  Chinese  by  Samuel  Beal.  Crown  8to, 
$2.60. 

Keligion  in  China.  Containing  a  brief  account 
of  the  Three  Religions  of  the  Chinese  ;  with  Obserrations 
on  the  Prospects  of  Christian  Conrersion  amongst  that 
People.    By  Joseph  Edkiks,  D.  D.    Crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

The  Parsis :  Their  Sacred  Language,  Writings, 
and  Religion  By  Db.  Martis  Hauq.  Second  Revised 
Edition,  by  De  E.  TV.  West.    Crown  8vo,  $4.60. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Keligion,  to  the 
Spread  of  the  Universal  Religions.  By  Peop.  C.  P 
TlELE,  of  the  University  of  Leyden.    Crown  8vo,  $2.60. 

The  Creed  of  Christendom:  Its  Foundations 
contrasted  with  its  Superstructure.  By  W.  K.  Geeo 
2  vols.    Crown  Svo,  $5.00. 

A  Candid  Examination  of  Theism.  By  Phts- 
locrs.    Crown  Svo,  $2.50. 

Oriental  Religions  and  their  Belation  to  Uni- 
versal Religion.    By  Samuel  Johnson. 

1.  iKDll.    Svo,  802  pages.    $5.00. 

2.  Chdja.    Svo,  1,000  pages.    $6.00. 
Christianity  and  Humanity.     Twenty-two  Ser 

mons  by  T.  Staeb  Kjno.    With  Biographical  Sketch  by 

E.  P.  Whipple,  and  a  fine  steel  Portrait.    82.00 ;  half 
calf,  S4.00. 

VAUIOUS. 

Visions :    A  Study  of  False  Sight  (Pseudopia). 

By  E.  H.  Claeee,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  Sex  in  Education," 

etc.    With  an  Introduction  by  Olivee  Wendell  Holmes 

and  a  Portrait     S1.50. 
The   History   of  Indian   Literature.     By   Al- 

SRECHT  Weeee.    Translated  from  the  second  German 

Edition.    Crown  Svo,    $5.00. 
A  Primer  of  American  Iiiterature.  By  Chakles 

F.  RiCHAEBSo.-i.    60  cents. 

fortune  of  the  Eepublio.  By  Ralph  Waldo 
Eueeson.    Paper,  25  cents  ;  cloth,  60  cents. 

Drift  from  Two  Shores.  By  Beet  Haete. 
"Little  Classic  "  style.    $1.25. 

In  the  ■Wilderness.  By  Chakles  Dudley 
Waenee.    75  cents. 

The  College  Book.  Containing  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Account  and  60  Illustrations  of  24  American 
Colleges  and  Universities.  Edited  by  Chasles  F.  Rich 
AEDS05  and  Henet  Alden  Clark.    4to,  full  gilt,  $16. 

Just  How :  A  Key  to  the  Cook  Books.  By 
Mis.  a.  D.  T.  Whttnet.    $1.00. 

The  Europeans.  A  Novel.  By  Henry  James, 
Je.    $1.50. 

Substance  and  Show,  and  Other  Lectures.  By 
Thomas  St.vbe  King.  Edited  by  E.  P.  Whipple.  12mo 
$2.00  i  half  calf,  $4.00. 

Hammersmith ;  His  Harvard  Days.  By  Maek 
Siblet  Seveeasce.    12mo.    $2.00. 

Childhood  Songs.  A  book  of  charming  poems 
of  and  for  children.  By  LUCT  Laecom.  Admirably  il- 
lustrated.   New  Edition.    Price  reduced  to  $1.50. 

%•  Sold  by  all  booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  q 
vriee  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  00.,  Boston. 
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LIFE  OF  JOHN  LOTHEOP  MOTLEY.     By 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.    With  fine  steel 

Portrait.     $1.50;   half  calf,  $3.00. 

This  is  a  loyal  tribute  paid  by  one  friend  to  the  memory 

of  another,  —  and  a  great  deal  more.    It  is  a  fascinating 

and  brilliant  biography.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES 
OP  FRANCIS  BACON.  Abridged  from  the 
"Life  and  Letters  of  Bacon,"  by  James  Sped- 
DiNG.  Uniform  witli  Popular  Edition  of  Ba- 
con's Works.  Portrait.  2  vols,  crown  Svo,  $5.00  ; 
half  calf,  S9.00.  ' 

W'n  have  within  a  comparatively  small  compass,  and  in 
cheap  form,  a  full  review  of  the  life,  character,  and  pro- 
fessional works  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  the  world 
hjis  yet  produced.  In  brin^ns  out  this  scholarly  edition, 
whose  literary  fame  is  as  bright  to-day  as  it  was  250  years 
ago,  the  publishers  have  done  a  service  to  literary  men 
and  scholars  which  can  hardly  be  estimated.  —  Boston 
Transcript. 

LIFE  OF  CHARLOTTE  CUSHMAN.  By 
Emma  Stebbins.  With  Portraits.  Crown 
Svo,  S2.50;  half  calf,  $5.00. 

The  point  of  view  in  which  the  present  work  assumes  an 
exceeding  interest  is  that  of  the  portraiture  of  a  rare  and 
Doble  woman,  rather  than  of  a  critical  estimate  of  an  il- 
lustrious dramatic  artist.  Charlotte  Cushman  furnishes 
a  study  of  human  character  more  inspiring  in  its  influence 
than  the  record  of  her  admirable  achievements  on  the 
stage.  —  Neio  York  Tribune 

LIFE  OF  GENERAL  BARTLETT.     By  F, 
W.  Palfeey.     With  fine  Portrait.     $1.50. 
A  noble  record  of  a  most  chivalrous  man.  —  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser. 

LIFE  OF  MADAME  DE  LA  ROCHEFOU- 
CAULD.    Gilt  top.     $1.25. 

We  recommend  this  delightful  book  to  all  thoughtful 
minds  ;  even  to  the  most  worldly  it  must  possess  a  charm. 
—  Portland  Transcript. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY"    OF  HARRIET    MAR- 

TINEAU.     With  Memorials  by  Mrs.  JSL  W. 

Chapman.     Portraits.     2  vols.  Svo,  $6.00;  half 

calf,  $11.00. 

Biography  is  always  fascinating  when  it  deals  in  any 
competent  manner  at  all  with  any  one  so  remarkable  and 
60  full  of  life  as  Harriet  Martineau.  And  these  volumes 
are  likely  to  be  among  the  most  eagerly  read  of  the  biog- 
raphies of  our  time.  —  London  Spectator. 

LIFE.  LETTERS,  AND  JOURNALS  OP 
GEORGE    TICKNOR.      Portraits.     2  vols. 

Svo,  $6.00  ;  half  calf,  $11.00. 

As  charming  as  Boswell's  Johnson,  Lockhart's  Scott 
Forster'a  Goldsmith,  or  Ticknor'a  own  biography  of  Prea.! 
cott.  —  Dr.  R.  S.  Mackenzie. 

On  tne  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the 
very  best  book  of  its  class  that  has  ever  come  over  to  ns 
from  America. —  Tke  Athenerum  (London). 


LIFE  OF  LESSING.  By  James  Sime.  With 
li'ortraits.     2  vols,  crown  Svo,  $7.00. 

The  service  which  Carlyle  and  Lewes  have  done  for  the 
Dioscuri  of  German  poetry,  has  been  done  at  lengtU  for 
the  Hercules  of  German  prose  by  Mr.  Sime,  .  .  lie  haa 
performed  the  task  which  he  set  himself  In  an  honest, 
thorough,  and  able  manner,  and  he  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  all  admirers  of  Lessing,  and  of  all  lovers  of  German 
literature.  —  London  Spectator. 

THOREAU;    A    STUDY.     By    H.  A.   Page. 

With  Portrait.     $1.00. 

We  are  too  grateful  to  Thoreau  as  he  waa  to  wish  that 
the  times  or  his  teachers  had  made  him  anything  else,  and 
believe  that  many  besides  ourselves  will  be  thankful  to 
Mr.  Page  for  having  given  us  the  best  picture  of  the  mail 
which  we  have  hitherto  met  with.  —Thomas  Hughes. 

RAPHAEL  AND  MICHELANGELO.  By 
Charles  C.  Perkins.  Illustrated.  Svo,  gilt 
top,  $5.00. 

From  it,  more  readily  than  from  any  other  easily  acces- 
sible book,  the  reader  can  obtain  a  clear  and  vivid  impres- 
sion of  the  character,  achievements,  and  metho&s  of  work 
of  two  of  the  greatest  men  whose  names  are  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  art.  —  Appletons''  Journal. 

MEMORIAL      AND      BIOGRAPHICAL 

SKETCHES.     By  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

$2.00. 

The  nineteen  essays,  articles,  sermons,  and  addresses 
which  make  up  this  volume  are  marked  by  the  sterling 
qualities,  the  common  sense,  manliness,  earnestness,  and 
tenderness  which  have  given  Dr.  Clarke  his  enviable  repu- 
tation in  his  native  city  and  state.—  The  Nation  (New 
York). 
ARTIST  BIOGRAPHIES.     ByM.F.  Sweet- 

SER.     ISmo,  cloth,  each  50  cents.     The  set,  15 

vols,  in  box,  $7.50. 


Vol.  1.  Titian. 

Vol 

8. 

Michael  Axselo 

2.  Raphael. 

9 

GUIDO  Keni 

3.  DiJKEB. 

10. 

Van  Dick. 

4.  Mdrillo. 

!!■ 

Turner. 

B.  Rembeandt. 

12. 

Fra  Akgeuco. 

6.  Clatoe  Loeeaine. 

18. 

Leonardo  da  Vmca 

7.  Joshua  Reynolds.  14.  Landseer. 

16.  Allston. 
These  dainty  little  volumes,  so  neat  in  style,  low  in 
price,  and  choice  in  contents,  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
multitude  just  awakening  to  the  beauty  and  joy  of  art, 
and  of  its  illustrative  Uteratui-e.  —  Chicago  Tribune 

CHOICE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     Edited,  \M*th 
Critical  and   Biographical  Essays,   by  W.   D. 
HowELLS.     "  Little   Classic  "  style.     Per  vol- 
ume, $1.25. 
1,  2.  Memoirs  of  Frederica  Sophia  Wilhelmina,  Margra 

vine  of  Baireuth. 

3.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  Thomas  EUwood. 

4.  Edward  Gibbon. 

5.  Yittorio  Alfieri. 

6.  Carlo  Goldonl. 

7.  8.  Francois  Marmontel. 

This  series  of  autobiographies  is  a  real  acquisition  to 
that  large  class  of  readers  who  enjoy  this  most  fascinating 
department  of  literature.  —  Worcester  Spy. 


%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  PubliskerSf 

TIOUGHTON,   OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY,   BOSTON. 


The  American  Architect  and  Building  News, 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Architecture,  Construction,  and  Interior  Decoration, 


The  Ameetca??  Architect  axd  BuiLding  News  is  designed  not  only  for  architects  and  builders,  but  for  engineers,  students,  and  amateurs  who  are  inter- 
ested in  building,  or  in  any  of  the  arts  connected  with  building. 


CONTENTS.  —  It  contains  weekly  a  summary  of  architectural  news,  edito- 
rial articles.  le«<?ra  from  different  cities  in  thli  country  and  abroad,  original  articles  on  interior 
decoration,  sanitary  engineering,  arch a:o logical  discoveries,  hintorical  researches,  and  diHCUSHlons 
of  matters  of  con-trucion  and  building  materinl.H,  together  with  well-selectfid  notes  and  articles 
frxna  other  t«t;bniral  journals.  In  its  d|tK:uPsion  of  architectural  subjects,  it  aims  not  merely  to 
treat  them  «ri»mtifically,  but  in  the  beat  sen^f-;  practically  ;  so  a**  to  promote  a  better  underj^tand- 
Ing  of  arcbit«-tural  prindplcfi,  a  6ner  ftppreciailon  of  architectural  taste,  and  an  embodiment 
of  the»«  in  the  public  and  private  buildings  of  America. 

BUJfJjfNG  INTELrjGENCE.  —  XSuiUnhh  head  arc  published  weekly 

fc  Hst  of  the  bnildlngs  projected  In  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  Union,  giving  the  names 
of  own'T.  architect,  and  builder,  together  with  the  coftt  and  character  of  the  building  ;  a  \\ni  of 
the  buil'lintp  that  are  to  n-plac*  tho^  lately  bnmed  ;  a  wLioding  record  of  the  important  struct- 
orea  now  g<-/ing  up  tbrooghoat  the  country  ;  and  a  tUt  of  patents  obtiined  upon  new  building 
appliances. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  DECORATIVE  ART.-Tue  Aechi- 

TECT  devotes  special  attention  to  Sanitary  Science,  which  is  rightly  engaging  more  and  more 
the  attention  of  all  intelligent  citizens,  and  to  Decorative  Art,  including  furnishing,  as  well  as 
to  matters  that  pertain  to  technical  education  in  architecture  and  construction. 

ILLUSTRA  TfONS.  —  Each  number  contains  four  or  more  fine  quarto  illus- 
trations, and  illustrative  cuts  are  UPed  liberally  in  the  tt'xt.  The  illustrated  pagcjj  exhibit  the 
best  work  of  American  architfcts  of  our  lime;  drawings  of  constructive  and  oriiainental  detail  ; 
designs  for  furniture  and  interior  decoration.  Besides  these,  each  number  is  usually  accompa- 
nied by  a  view  of  a  foreign  building,  cither  modern  or  ancient. 


Although  the  paper  aiJdressefl  itpelf  primarily  to  architccta  and  builders,  by  its  discussion  of 
matters  of  common  inten'St  to  thopc  cngi'gcd  in  building  pursuitH,  it  is  the  object  of  the  editors 
to  make  it  acceptable  and  nec('H.>'ary  to  tlie  largo  nuniber  of  educated  people  who  aro  interested  in 
and  appreciate  the  civilizing  inlluenco  of  good  architectural  surroundings. 


TERMS  :    $7.50  per  year,  or  $6.00  if  paid  in  advance;  single  copies,  15  cents. 

HOUGHTON,    OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY,    Publishers, 
WINTHROP    SQUARE,  BOSTON. 
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DECKE 

brothers'^ 

PIANOS 

Have  shown  themselves  so  far  superior  to  all  others  in  excel- 
lence of  workmanship,  elasticity  of  touch,  beauty  of  tone,  and 
great  durability,  that  they  are  now  earnestly  sought  for  by  all 
persons  desiring  the 

yER\  BEST  PIANOS. 

Low  Prices.  Easy  Terms. 


C-A-TJTIOIsr. 

No  Decker  Pianos  genuine  unless  marked  : 

DECKER    BROTHERS, 

NEW    YORK. 


33  Union  Square,  New  York. 
W.  H.  JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
"  -W.   HI.   IVEIRS, 

MANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

\A7-AREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World. 

ETerywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  In  Tone. 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.    Best  work  and  lowest  prices.    Send 
for  a  Catalogue.    Tremontf  opp»  Waltharn  St.f  Jioston. 


SWEDEN  AND 

NORWAY,  1878. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN 

Have  the  honor  to  announce 
the  following  awards  this  Bea- 
6on  for  Cabinet  Organs :  — 

GOLD  MEDAt  at  Paris  E^xpositJon,  1878. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Sweden  and  Norway,  1S7S. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Mech.  Cliar.  Asn.,  Boston,    1878. 
SILVER  MEDAL  (for  cases)  do.  do.,  1878. 

Mason  &  HamJin  Cabinet  Organs,  winners  of  ONLY 
GOLD  MEDAL  to  American  musical  instruments  at  PARIS 
EXPOSITION,  1878  ;  and  highest  honors  at  EVERY  WORLD'S 
EXPOSITION  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS.  For  cash  or  easy  pay- 
ments. A  small  one  may  be  purchased  for  $54  cash  or  by  pay- 
ment of  $6.75  per  quarter  for  ten  quarters.  Warerooms,  154 
Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   33,000    MADE   AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  given  to  KEPAIKING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING   &   SONS, 


15^}  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


MgPHAIL 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,   BOSTON. 


In  addition  to  Tliirty-five  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze 

Medals,  and  other  Highest  Prizes,  Messrs.  McPhail  &  Co. 
have  received  the  Sighest  Award  within  the  power  of  the 
jury  to  make,  at  the  M.  C.  M.  A.  Exhibition  of  1878, 

A    FIRST    SILVER    MEDAL, 

with  a  "  special  and  honorable  mention.'''* 

Another  First  Gold  Medal! 


•E 


T 


On  acconnt  of  their  Many  Improvements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Merlal,  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  Itnown  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  "  Superior  Power  and  Vol- 
lime  of  Tone !  "  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Bank  First  in  tlie  World.    This  mattes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England  Organ  Company, 
Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIANO-FORTE  MANDFACTUREES, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
to  Let. 


WEBER 

PIANO -FORTES. 


GALAXY  OF  STARS, 

Who  pronounce  the  WEBER  PIANOS  the  Best  Pianos 

in  the  world  for  their  "  Sympathetic,  Pure,  and 

Rich  Tone,  combined  with  Greatest  Power." 

"  An  Instrument  with  a  SOUL  in  it." 


Parepa-Bosa, 

Kilsson, 

Kelloffff, 

Marie  Rose, 

PatU, 

Albani, 

Thursby, 

Gary, 

Lucca, 

Murska, 

Carreno, 

Torriani, 

Strauss, 

Goddard, 

Capotil, 

Bristow, 

Campanini, 

Musio, 

Mills, 

Gilmore, 

Wehli, 

Pease, 

Fappenheim,           Adams, 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

TERMS  EASY. 

WAREROOMS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  16th  Street, 

NEW    YORK. 


KBANICH    &    BACH'S 

New  Patent  Full  Agraffe,  Square,  Upright,  and  Grand 

FIRST    PREMIUM     PIANOS 

Are  unexcelled.  The  GEO.  STECK  &  CO.  Square,  Upright, 
and  Grant!  received  the  only  Gold  Medal  given  for  Pianos 
at  the  Vienna  Exposition. 

H.  W.  BERRY,  Sole  Eastern  Agent. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments.    Second-hand  Pianos 
from  $190  to  $60.     Pianos  to  let. 

No.  7SS  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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THE  BEST  OF  UPRIGHTS. 


THE 


Hallet,  Davis  L  Co. 

PIANOS 

Have  received  the  most  eminent  commendatio7is 

and  the  Medal  of  Honor  fro7n  the 

Cente/inial  aiitho?'ities. 


Their   Uprights  are  the  only  ones,  out  of  all 
exhibited^  receivi?tg  special  praise. 

The  report  is  appended  :  — 

"  To  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass  ,  award  for  Grand, 
Upright,  and  Square  Pianos  :  For  volume  of  tone,  good 
cotistrtiction  f  and  excellence  of  ■workmanship ,  and 
because  of  originality  of  design,  and  artistic  sJcill 
in  their  upright  instrume^its,  with  ingenious 
combination  of  mechanical  devices  for  securing 
peiftianence  in  tune.'* 


WAREROOMS, 


436  Washington  St,  Boston. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  free. 
J^"  Agents  Wanted  in  every  large  Town  and  City. 


a^u^ic  ^ubWl^et^. 


TEE  GREATEST  MUSICAL  SUCCESS  OF  THE  BAY  IS 

H.   M.   S.   PINAFORE! 

IT  has  attracted  large  audiences  night  after  night,  and  week 
after  week,  in  all  the  principal  cities,  and  having  easy  music, 
and  needing  but  simple  scenery,  is  being  extensively  rehearsed 
by  amateurs  everywhere.  This  success  is  merited  by  its  perfectly 
innocent  wit,  its  lively  words,  and  good  music.  Try  it  while  it 
is  new,  in  every  village  I 

Elegant  copies,  with  Music,  Words,  and  Libretto,  mailed  for 
Sl.OO.    Per  dozen,  $9.00. 

Emerson  ^  Tilden's  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR ?1.00 

LAUREL  WREATH,  by  W.  0.  Perkins 1.00 

C.  EveresVs  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK 60 

Are  three  of  the  very  best  books  for  Seminaries,  Normal  and  High 
Schools,  etc. 

Octavo  Choruses, 

A  splendid  stock  of  these  on  hand,  cost  but  6  to  10  cents  each, 
and  each  contains  a  favorite  Anthem,  Glee,  Oratorio,  or  other 
Chorus,  Quartet,  or  Part  Song,  They  are  much  used  by  Choirs 
and  Societies  for  occasional  singing.  Try  a  dozen?  Send  for 
liflt,  or  send  10  cents  for  our  full  Book  Catalogue. 

Invest  6  cents  for  one  Musical  Record,  or  §2.00  for  a  year. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  711  and  843  Broadway,  New  York 

COMPOSITIONS  FOR  THE  PIANO 

By  WILLIAJI  IIASOX. 

Op.  28.  ValBe  Impromptu 81.00 

**    30.  Prelude  (A  minor) .75 

"    31.  No.  1.   Scherzo 75 

"    31.  No.  2.  Novelette 75 

Op.  27.    Badinage,  Amusement  for  4  hundJ)      ...        .75 
Published  by  GAEL  PEUTEE,  30  West  Street,  Boston, 

Stnt,  pnsl-paid,  on  nr.tipl  o/tnarked  price. 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

40   WINTER   STREET    .    .    .    BOSTON,  MASS. 
Importer  and  Liealer  iu 

Foreign  &  American  Sheet  illusic. 

Sole  A(!ent  in  the  U.  8.  for  the  Catalosfucfl  of  ASHDOWN  & 
PABBY  of  London,  Eng,,  and  HEiraT  LITOLFF  of  limun- 
scbwefg,  Oermany.  The  beat  and  cheapest  edidon  of  Claxrtic 
and  Modem  Mosic.  Catalogaes  iwtit  free  on  applicaMon.  Liberal 
discount  made  to  the  profeuiion  and  trade,  selecting  music  for 
Teacher)  anl  3«miDarIefl  made  a  spedalty. 

Xjltoltf'n  Ma$fic»l  World:    A  Monthly  Magarine  of  Kew 
Compositiooj  for  the  Ciaooforte.    25  cents  each  number. 
JUST  IBSirEI3: 

Albnin  for  Chlldrffn.     liy  O.  W.  Marsto5.    12  charming 
little  piece-*  foT^oanjc  pianLnU.    20  cts.  a  Dumber. 

Ave  Maria.   For  Terior  or  Soprano.   By  Hessoaw  Da.'*.^.   60c. 

B«9lde  the  Summer  .Sea.   Cootralto.      "  "       40c. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

A  T  MUSIC  HALL. 

APRIL  H  — GOOD  FRIDAY. 
Bach's  "  Passion  Music  "  according  to  St.  Matthew;  First 
Part  in  the  afternoon,  Second  Part  in  the  evening. 

APRIL  13— EASTER  SUNDAY. 
"Judas  Maccabeus." 

Seats  for  either  of  these  Oratorios  now  for  sale  at  the  Hall 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
SIXTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT, 
Boston  Music  Hall,  Thursday,  February  27,  at  3  P.  M. 
Gael  Zeehahn,  Conductor. 
Paet  I.    Overture  :  "  Hcimkehr,"  Mendelssohn  ;  Romanza  and 
Rondo  from  the  E-minor  Concerto,  Chopin  (Mme.  Jcjlu  Eivi- 
KlNG ) ;  Incantation  and  Entr'acte  from  "Manfred,"  Schumann 
Part  II.    Piano  Solos:  a.  Prelude  and  Pugue,  Haberbier-Ouii- 
mant  (transcribed  by  Mme.  Rivi^-King).    6.  Tarantella  from 
"  Venezia  e  Napoli,"  Liszt ;  Second  Symphony,  in  D,  Brahms 
(second  time). 

Admission,  $1.00  ;  with  Reserved  Seat,  $1.25. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 


ESTABLISHED  IN   1852. 


PROSPECTUS    FOR   1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  t'"s  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  will 
pass  from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  It  will  remain  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S. 
DwiGHT,  its  founder,  and  will  preserve  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well 
as  in  general  outward  form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and 
culture,  lovers  of  the  iesi  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  (Aeir  sympathy,  instead  of  court- 
ing an  indiscriminate  "popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than 
quantity  of  matter.  Loya'.  to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  will  yet  wel- 
come every  sign  of  wholesome  progress. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew :  — 

/is  cojitents  uuill  relate  inahily  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the 
■world  of  Art  and  polite  literature ;  including,  from  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  Eeviewrs  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  will  be  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musi- 
cal and  literary :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L. 
RiTTER,  of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  will  take  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in 
the  world  of  Art  and  Literature  ;  it  will  contain  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  "  Stuart  Sterne  "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo  "),  and  others  ;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself.  ' 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever ; 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance  ; 
five  copies,  $11.25  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00. 

HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD  &   CO.,  Boston. 


CLUB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   O.SGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

DwicHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  *Tiie  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

Nkws 8.00  " 

Dwigiit's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  AND  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

DwiGirr's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.7S  "        " 

Dwigiit's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  o/'LoNGFELLOW,  Bryant,  WhitTIER,  and  Lowell  will  be  sent  for  $f.oo 
each  additional. 

Jl^p-  Spccimc7i  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
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REAWAKENING. 

0  FULLNESS  of  the  earth  and  sea. 

O  splendors  of  the  sky, 
Have  ye  no  power  wherewith  to  stay 
The  voice  whose  music  ebbs  away. 

The  song  whose  accents  die  ? 

I'^or,  as  in  him  whose  days  are  done, 

Whose  sands  of  life  run  low, 
Spirit  and  senses  faint  and  fail. 
And  round  about  grow  dim  and  pale 

Starlight  and  sunset's  glow. 

To  chilly  ashes  sinks  and  fades 

The  flame  of  all  desire, 
And  mute,  as  though  no  feeblest  strain 
It  evermore  could  sound  again, 

Hangs  the  long  silent  lyre, 

Wliere  love  itself  can  wake  no  more 

Its  wonted  tender  lay; 
For  love  but  glimmers  from  afar. 
E'en  like  some  white,  swift-dying  star, 

Through  shifting  shadows  gray. 

And,  like  a  bird  whose  heavy  wings 

In  vain  would  rise  on  high. 
Unto  dim  earth  my  soul  alone 
Can  cleave,  nor  reach  God's  sunlit  throne. 

Nor  send  to  Him  its  cry. 

Yet  praise  to  Him,  the  dawn  is  near, 

The  hour  of  night  is  past, 
Faint  life  revives  r.nd  earth  grows  fair. 
As  on  my  lips  this  dumb  despair 

Bursts  into  song  at  last ! 

Stuakt  Stekne. 


GEORGE    SAND    AND    FRfiDERIC 
CHOPIN. 

A    STUDY. 
BY    FANNY    RAYMOND    RITTER. 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

I  RETURN  to  M.  Karasowski's  observation, 
made,  he  asserts,  by  "  a  lady,"  on  the  oc- 
casion of  that  evening  party  at  which  George 
Sand  and  Chopin  met  for  the  last  and  only 
time  after  their  separation,  —  the  assertion 
that  George  Sand  "  begged  Chopin  to  im- 
provise at  the  piano  while  she  wrote,  and 
thus,  inspired  by  his  playing,  she  produced 
her  best  romances."  With  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  lady  who  displays  such  intimate 
familiarity  (?)  with  the  habits  of  George 
Sand  and  Chopin  while  engaged  in  artistic 
occupation,  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  success- 
ful literary  labor  under  such  a  condition. 
As  far  as  we  may  judge  from  their  own  ac- 
counts, and  those  of  their  friends,  Chopin  and 
Mme.  Dudevant  were  accustomed,  when  re- 
siding under  the  same  roof,  to  pursue  their 
occupations  apart  from  and  independent  of 
each  other.  She  expressly  says  that  when 
at  Valdemosa  she  wrote  "  in  solitude." 
Chopin,  when  residing  in  one  of  Mme.  Sand's 


pavilions  at  Pari-*,  was  much  engaged,  during 
the  day,  in  teaching,  the  intenniltent,  yet  at- 
tention-compelling noise  of  which  was  not 
likely  to  prove  especially  inviting  to  her  muse. 
If  it  occasionally  happened  that  they  pursued 
their  avocations  together,  —  if  George  Sand, 
the  enthusiastic  lover  of  all  art,  especially  of 
music,  sat  within  hearing  of  Chopin's  improv- 
isation while  writing  her  romances,  —  we  may 
be  almost  certain  that  she  either  paused  to 
listen,  or,  if  she  continued  to  write,  did  not 
listen  at  all,  and  consequently  was  not  "  in- 
spired by  his  playing  while  slie  wrote."  For 
the  music  of  Chopin  demands,  nay,  com- 
mands, the  closest,  the  most  wrapt  attention 
from  an  intellectual  and  musically  constituted 
listener.  How  much  more  must  it  not  have 
compelled  this  when  enhanced  by  all  the  per- 
fection of  performance,  the  poetic  grace,  the 
fervor,  that  characterized  its  composer  !  This 
romance-writing  of  George  Sand  "  to  music  " 
sounds  too  much  like  the  magical  invoca- 
tions of  witchcraft ;  and  will  the  spirits  rise 
''  when  you  do  call  for  them "  under  such 
circumstances  ?  Apart  from  the  question  as 
to  whether  they  were  invoked,  and  did  re- 
spond in  this  especial  case,  we  may  doubt 
the  power  of  any  artist  to  excite,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  artistic  powers,  another  artist  to 
immediate  activity  in  his  ;  and  although  such 
a  result  is  of  occasional  occurrence,  it  is  the 
least  powerful  form  in  which  the  influence 
of  one  mind  can  manifest  itself  upon  that  of 
another.  True  influence,  lasting  inspiration, 
is  more  occult,  penetrates  more  deeply,  and 
displays  itself  less  superficially.  As  George 
Sand  herself  has  said  :  "  The  combination  of 
the  arts  must  be  sought  for  within  the  depths 
of  the  soul ;  but,  as  they  do  not  all  speak  the 
same  language,  they  can  only  be  affected  by 
and  explain  themselves  to  each  other  through 
the  most  mysterious  analogies,  in  which,  after 
all,  each  one  only  expresses  itself." 

But  by  what  of  beautiful,  by  whom  among 
the  gifted  that  she  knew,  was  George  Sand, 
"  the  sonorous  soul,  the  iEolian  harp  of  his 
time,"  as  Renan  has  called  her,  not  inspired 
in  some  way  ?  Generously  glad  to  give 
honor  where  she  fancied  it  to  be  due,  she 
sometimes  imagined  that  she  derived  in- 
spiration from  sources  on  which  she  really 
bestowed  it,  often  overvaluing  her  friends, 
and  projecting  the  rays  of  her  own  genius 
and  warm  feeling  on  unworthy  objects. 
In  one  of  his  "  Causeries,"  Sainte-Beuve 
writes  :  "  Though  people  say  of  George  Sand 
that  when.'  she  speaks  of  her  friends  she  be- 
comes an  echo  that  multiplies  the  voice,  I 
say  that  far  from  merely  multiplying  the 
voices  of  her  supposed  inspirers,  she  abso- 
lutely renders  them  unrecognizable."  And 
again,  in  another  essay  :  "  This  illustrious 
author  imagined  for  a  time  that  Gustave 
Planche  was  a  great  critic,  able  to  unveil  all 
the  mysteries  of  language  to  her ;  he  cer- 
tainly corrected  her  ])roofs  with  tolerable  ex- 
actitude, but  uot  without  destroying  some  of 
the  graces  of  her  style."  She  lent  the  charm 
of  her  eloquence,  in  gratitude,  to  whatever 
caused  her  heart  to  beat  in  unison  with  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  her  fellows,  their  pas- 
sions, politics,  or  philosophy,  during  her 
brave  and  continual  search  for  truth,  amid 
all  her  errors  and  illusions  never  losing  her 


deep,  instinctive  faith  in  God,  or  her  human- 
itarian optimism.  Like  all  true  artists  and 
poets,  she  echoed  or  reflected  all  she  felt  or 
witnessed  in  the  experience  of  others  ;  and, 
next  to  love,  beyond  all  things  art,  —  and 
nature,  the  foundation,  the  life,  the  soul  of 
art.  Not  by  right  of  distinct,  artistic  genius, 
or  J)y  means  of  study,  but  through  her  inti- 
mate feeling  for  nature,  she  has  often  sounded 
profound  psychical  truths  and  sesthetic  prin- 
ciples. Yet  we  should  greatly  err  were  we 
to  apply  to  her  the  often  misapplied  title  of 
"  art-critic."  Say,  rather,  that  she  knew  ex- 
actly how  to  give  prompt  and  correct  expres- 
sion to  the  warm  and  noble  emotion  with 
which  all  true  art  inspired  her.  Witness  a 
few  of  her  remarks  on  this  subject :  "  There 
is  only  one  truth  in  art,  beauty  ;  one  in  mo- 
rality, goodness  ;  one  in  politics,  justice.  But 
if  any  of  us  should  attempt  to  restrict  the 
frame,  and  exclude  from  it  all  that  is  not 
beautiful,  good,  and  just,  according  to  us,  we 
should  deface  the  image  of  the  ideal,  and  be 
left  alone  with  our  own  opinions.  For  the 
limits  of    truth   are   vaster   than   any  of   us 

suppose The    only   really   important 

and  useful  works  on  art  are  those  tending  to 
excite  admiration  for  great  art-works,  and 
consequently  to  enlarge  and  elevate  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  reader.     All  other   criticism 

is    cold,   evil,   puerile   pedantry Art 

and  poetry  are  the  two  wings  of  the  soul. 
Let  the  notes  they  strike  be  terrible  or  de- 
licious, these  awaken  within  us  an  instinct 
of  sublimity  that  lies  slumbering  or  ignored 
by  us,  or  renew  it  when  they  find  it  ex- 
hausted by  suffering  or  fatigue."  And  again, 
when  alluding  to  her  artistic  aspirations,  in 
a  letter  to  Victor  Hugo :  i  "  I  fear  I  was 
wrong  in  supposing  myself  predestined  to  ar- 
tistic creativeness.  I  am  too  contemplative, 
too  much  like  a  child.  I  wish  to  seize,  em- 
brace, understand  everything  at  once  ;  and, 
after  such  little  puffs  of  misplaced  ambition, 
I  often  happen  to  fall  with  all  my  weight  on 
a  mere  nothing,  a  blade  of  grass,  a  small  in- 
sect that  passionately  delights  me,  and  which 
suddenly,  by  what  prestige  I  know  not,  seems 
to  me  as  great  and  complete,  as  important  in 
my  emotional  life,  as  the  sea,  volcanoes,  em- 
pires and  their  sovereigns,  the  ruins  of  the 
Coliseum,  the  pope,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
Raphael  and  all  the  masters,  and  the  Medi- 
cean  Venus  into  the  bargain !  Perhaps  I 
love  Nature  too  well  to  be  able  to  interpret 
her  reasonably;  so  call  me  'artist'  no  more, 
but  only  '  friend,'  as  we  term  the  weary  and 
unfortunate  who  hesitate  on  the  way,  and 
whom  we  encourage  to  proceed,  meanwhile 
pitying  their  sorrows." 

Among  those  of  her  intimate  friends  in 
the  world  of  art  whom  we  may  conjecture  to 
have  exerted  some  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment and  the  works  of  George  Sand,  we  find 
as  many  painters  as  musicians  ;  for  Chopin, 
Pauline  Garcia,  and  Liszt,  we  have  Cala- 
matta,  Clesinger,  Delacroix,  Fromentin,  and 
others  ;  her  style  is  picturesque  as  well  as 
musical,  and  her  subjects  are  often  borrowed 
from  the  art  of  painting.  And  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  glance  at  the  varied  results 
of  the  inspiration  that  flowed  Jrom  her,  let 

1  Nouvelles  Lettres  d'un  Voyagem:  Par  Geobge  Sakd. 
Paris:  L(5vy.    1877. 
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us  not  forget  the  assertion  of  some  of  her 
admirers,  tliat  she  created  a  revolution  in 
the  entire  school  of  French  landscape  paint- 
ing among  her  contemporaries.  All  unprej- 
udiced observers  of  the  progress  of  art  and 
literature  will  so  far  agree  with  this  as  to 
admit  that,  but  for  the  pen  that  brought 
French  scenery,  especially  that  of  Berry, 
into  fashion  even  in  France  itself,  —  but  for 
George  Sand's  extraordinary  truth  of  descrip- 
tive detail  in  conveying  not  only  the  large 
general  impression,  but  also  the  inward  indi- 
vidual expression  of  landscapes,  —  such  men 
as  Daubigny,  Dupr(5,  Theodore  Rousseau, 
and  their  followers,  would  have  sought  to 
illustrate  foreign  scenes  and  subjects  more 
often.  It  was  this  powerful  literary  influence 
that  kept  pictorial  fancy  busj'  at  home.  It 
is  at  least  certain  that  George  Sand's  con- 
temporaries were  tbe  first  among  French 
painters  to  abandon  those  classic  models  of 
imaginative  design  which  they  found  in  the 
landscapes  of  Rubens,  Rembraudt,  Watteau, 
and  others,  and  to  substitute,  in  place  of 
noble  but  conventional  embodiments  of  fan- 
tastic reverie,  the  actual  aspects  of  Nature  ; 
and  not  merely  her  outward  realism,  but  her 
picturesque  accidents,  her  vaiied  expressions, 
interpreted  by  their  own  lyric  individuality  ; 
thus  using  a  landscape  site  to  express  their 
emotions,  as  a  poet  interweaves  his  feelings 
with  an  event  that  occurs  outside  of  his  own 
experience.  Before  the  appearance  of  this 
school  of  landscape  art  in  J' ranee,  we  may 
i-,i.  :„  ,.„;„  f„„  ^j^y  exposition  of  such  ro- 
nature  as  we  find  translated 
ezy  shades,  the  strange  sun- 
ceut  j'et  not  dazzling  color, 
isseau,  who  has  so  fitly  been 
uralist  continually  seduced 
idtality  ; "  or  the  sometimes 
harmonious  twilight  melan- 
choly 01  v^oroi,  whose  wondrous  tone  of  unity 
wins  upon  us  by  slow  and  sweet  degrees. 
The  school  of  to-day  is  also  true  to  nature, 
but  not  in  so  profound  a  sense  ;  realistic  im- 
itation has,  for  the  time,  discrowned  roman- 
ticism, in  art  as  in  literature,  and  many  art- 
lovers  lament,  with  Jardien,  that  "  the  wood- 
land Muse  of  France  is  now  in  mourning  for 
the  loss  of  her  grand  school  of  landscape 
painters,"  the  contemporaries  of  George  Sand. 
AVe  may  question,  however,  whether  the  ro- 
mantic movement  iu  musical  and  pictorial  art, 
which  so  closely  followed  that  of  literature, 
was  not  rather  "  in  the  air,"  than  an  intel- 
lectual epidemic  which  the  mass  of  artists 
caught  from  the  example  of  two  or  three 
leaders.  Perhaps  the  so-called  "  impression- 
ist "  school  of  to-day  directly  descends  from 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the  literary  grand- 
father of  the  modern  landscape  !  Such  revo- 
lutions, though  of  apparently  sudden  appear- 
ance, are  always  really  gradual  in  growth, 
progressive,  historical. 

George  Sand  passed  through  better  train- 
ing in  design  and  painting  than  usually  falls 
to  the  lot  of  those  journalists  or  magazin- 
ists  who  make  a  specially  of  reviewing  works 
of  pictorial  art.  Her  first  teacher  in  drawing 
was  Mile.  Greuze,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
painter.  After  her  separation  from  her  hus- 
band, before  becoming  aware  tliat  she  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  suc- 


cessful literary  career,  Mrae.  Dude  van  t  at- 
tempted to  add  to  her  income  by  painting 
cigar  boxes,  fans,  ami  other  fancy  articles,  in 
which  attempt  sIjc  failed  to  meet  with  much 
success.  At  this  time  she  made  an  earnest 
studjr  of  the  masterworks  of  painting  to  be 
seen  in  Paris  ;  and  she  thus  describes  her  ex- 
rience  in  endeavoring  to  explain  to  herself 
the  varieties  and  the  differences  existing  in 
schools,  subjects,  types,  and  methods  :  "  I 
went  alone,  mysteriously,  to  the  Louvre,  as 
soon  as  it  was  open,  and  often  remained  un- 
til it  was  closed.  As  I  had  no  one  to  tell 
me  what  was  fine,  my  growing  admiration  had 
all  the  attraction  of  a  discovery  for  me ;  I 
was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find,  in  paint- 
ing, enjoyment  as  great  as  that  I  had  derived 
from  music.  I  interrogated  my  own  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  the  obstacles  or  affinities 
that  existed  between  myself  and  these  crea- 
tions of  genius.  I  contemplated,  I  was  sub- 
dued, I  was  transported  into  a  new  world. 
In  fine  painting  I  felt  all  that  life  is  ;  a  splen- 
did resume  of  the  forms  and  expressions  of 
beings  and  things,  the  outward  spectacle  of 
nature  and  humanity  seen  through  the  mind 
of  the  painter  who  places  it  on  view.  I  be- 
held the  present  and  the  past  together  ;  I  be- 
came classic  and  romantic  at  the  same  time  ; 
I  had  conquered  an  infinite  treasure,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  had  been  hitherto  unknown 
to  me.  I  could  not  give  a  name  to  the  feel- 
ings that  seemed  to  crowd  my  heated  and  yet 
dilated  mind  ;  but  I  went  away  from  the  mu- 
seum under  such  an  influence  that  I  often 
lost  my  way  in  the  streets,  forgetting  that  it 
was  necessary  to  eat,  and  knowing  not  whither 
I  was  going,  until  I  suddenly  discovered  that 
it  was  already  time  to  prepare  for  the  opera, 
to  hear  William  Tell  or  Der  FreiscMitz." 
Passages  in  the  "  Voyage  en  Italie,"  "  Les 
Miiitres  Mosaistes,"  and  others  of  her  works, 
prove  the  extent  of  her  studies  in  the  art  of 
painting,  made  during  her  tour  through  Ital3% 
and  testify  to  her  keen  powers  of  observa- 
tion. Take,  for  example,  these  remarks  on 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  one  of  her  letters  : 
"  We  may  observe  in  his  works  that  he  often 
undertook  to  execute  a  vase,  and  designed  its 
form  and  proportions  carefully  ;  but,  during 
the  execution,  he  would  become  so  strangely 
fond  of  a  figure  or  festoon  as  to  be  led  into 
enlarging  one  in  order  to  poetize  it,  and  dis- 
playing the  other  in  order  to  give  it  a  more 
graceful  curve.  Thus,  carried  away  by  the 
love  of  detail,  he  forgot  the  work  for  its  or- 
naiment,  and,  perceiving  too  late  the  impossi- 
bility of  returning  to  his  first  design,  instead 
of  the  cup  he  had  commenced,  he  produced  a 
tripod  ;  instead  of  a  ewer,  a  lamp  ;  in  place 
of  a  crucifix,  a  sword-hilt.  This,  while  satis- 
fying himself,  must  cei-tainly  have  dissatisfied 
those  for  whom  his  works  \yere  destined. 
While  Cellini  retained  all  the  power  of  his 
genius,  this  enthusiasm  was  an  additional 
quality,  and  every  work  of  his  hand  was  com- 
plete and  irreproachable  in  its  way  ;  but  after 
he  had  been  tried  by  persecution,  dissipation, 
imprisonment,  and  misery,  we  perceive  that 
his  hand  became  less  prompt,  his  inspiration 
less  firm, "and  he  produced  works  of  marvel- 
ous finish  in  detail,  but  of  inconceivable 
awkwardness  in  their  general  effect.  The 
goblet,  tlie  ewer,  the  tripod,  the  crucifix,  and 


the  sword-hilt  met  in  his  brain,  fought,  agreed 
again,  and  at  last  found  a  place  together  in 
compositions  devoid  of  form  or  usefulness, 
logic,  or  unity." 

But,  if  we  concede  the  power  of  friendly 
influence  on  the  progress  of  genius,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  suppose  that  the  friendship  be- 
tween Mme.  Sand  and  the  distinguished  Ital- 
ian artist,  engraver,  and  designer,  Calamatta, 
was  not  fruitless  in  artistic  results  to  both 
parties.  Calamatta  had  been  requested  by 
George  Sand's  publisher  to  execute  a  new 
portrait  of  the  lady  for  a  new  edition  of  her 
romances,  and  a  life-long  intimacy  between 
the  artist  and  his  sitter  was  the  consequence 
of  this  incident.  To  Calamatta  she  accords 
the  praise  of  having  been  the  most  thoroughly 
trustworthy  of  all  her  friends.  A  sort  of 
revival  of  the  art  of  etching  was  at  that  time 
taking  place  among  French  artists,  Dela- 
croix and  Daubigny  foremost  (though  Jacques' 
earliest  etching  dates  as  far  back  as  1830), 
but  no  decline  of  interest  in  engraving  had 
manifested  itself.  Calamatta  lived  in  artist 
comradeship  with  another  engraver,  Mercuri, 
whose  reproductions  of  Leopold  Robert's  de- 
lineations of  the  joy  and  beauty  of  Italian 
peasant  life  are  so  highly  prized  by  ama- 
teurs. It  would  seem  that  little  mental 
affinity  existed  between  Mme.  Sand  and 
Mercuri  ;  but  Calamatta,  to  whose  art  we 
ovs^e  several  remarkable  portraits,  and  mi- 
nute and  patient  reproductions  of  the  crea- 
tions of  the  ancient  masters,  taught  her  the 
processes  of  the  art  of  engraving,  and  she,  in 
return,  aided  him  in  various  ways.  One  of 
her  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  on 
Calamatta's  copy  (a  masterpiece  of  engrav- 
ing) of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  picture,  "  La 
Joconde,"  —  that  type  of  mysterious  beauty, 
with  her  fleeting  smile  of  repressed  emotion, 

—  beginning,  "  Who  is  this  woman,  without 
eyebrows,  with  jaws  heavily  developed  un- 
der their  luxuriant  roundness,  with  hair 
either  very  fine  or  very  thin,  with  a  some- 
what dull,  yet  superhumatdy  limpid  ej'e  ?  " 
created  a  sensation  in  artistic  Parisian  cir- 
cles of  that  day.  George  Sand's  frequent 
intercourse  with  Calamatta  enabled  her 
thoroughly    to    comprehend    the     difficulties 

—  similar  to  those  that  confront  the  repro- 
ductive musician  in  his  performance  of  the 
masterworks  of  cornposition  —  with  which 
the  engraver  contends.  She  truly  says : 
"  The  engraver  knows  only  the  timid  joys 
of  genius,  for  his  pleasure  is  constantly 
troubled  by  the  fear  that  he  may  be  led  into 
becoming  a  creative  artist  himself.  I  would 
not  venture  to  decide  the  difficult  question 
as  to  whether  an  engraver  should  faithfully 
copy  the  defects  and  qualities  of  his  model, 
or  copy  freely,  giving  scope  to  his  own  gen- 
ius ;  but  I  think  we  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  the  translation  of  foreign  books.  In 
such  a  task  I  should  prefer  masterworks,  and 
take  pleasure  in  rendering  them  as  servilely 
as  possible,  for  even  the  defects  of  masters 
are  amiable  and  respectable.  Were  I  obliged 
to  translate  a  useful  but  obscure  and  ill- 
written  work,  I  should  be  tempted  to  write 
my  best,  in  order  to  render  its  meaning  as 
clear  as  possible.  Tliis  accident  ofdoing  too 
well  may  happen  to  engravers  who  interpret 
rather   than    reproduce  ;  and   perhaps  only  a 
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genius  among  paintei's  would  pardon  his 
copyist  for  having  had  more  talent  than  him- 
self." The  portrait  of  George  Sand  at  the 
aje  of  thirty- seven,  designed  and  engraved 
by  Calamatta,  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfac- 
tor}'  portrait  of  her  that  exists  ;  if  somewhat 
idealized,  according  to  the  testimony  of  her 
friends,  who  have  nevertheless  pronounced 
the  likeness  astonishingly  true,  it  presents 
Iier  as  those  who  never  saw  her  imagine  she 
must  have  looked  at  her  best,  with  one  of 
her  most  characteristic  expressions,  —  rich, 
glowing,  in  the  fullness  of  complete  men- 
tal and  physical  development.  The  whole 
woman  speaks  to  us  from  that  face,  or,  in- 
deed, seems  concentrated  in  the  powerful 
yet  soft,  contemplative,  almost  ruminative, 
large,  d-irk,  deep  eyes.^ 

Amid  the  supposed  influences  that,  apart 
from  the  promptings  and  inspiration  of  her 
own  genius,  may  or  may  not  have  actuated 
George  Sand,  we  cannot  forget  the  collabora- 
tion in  the  romances,  "  The  Prima  Donna," 
and  "  Rose  and  Blanche,"  of  George  Sand 
and  Jules  Sandeau,  the  young  author,  whom, 
on  his  separation  from  his  wife.  Baron  Dude- 
vant  introduced  to  her  as  a  possibly  useful 
guide  and  adviser  in  literary  affairs.  Theie 
is  a  fine  page  of  narration  in  one  of  her 
"  Lettres  d'un  Voyageur,"  in  the  concluding 
sentences  of  which  we  may  fancy  we  trace 
an  allusion  to  tlie  days  of  her  collaboration 
with  Jules  Sandeau.  It  refers,  however, 
not  to  authorship,  but  to  etching,  that  art 
in  which  the  capacity  for  feeling  and  ex- 
pressing passionate  emotion  is  so  desirable, 
and  the  possession  of  which  capacity  perhaps 
rendered  the  lovers  of  whom  George  Sand 
writes,  such  fine  etchers.  I  give  the  passage  : 
"  I  care  little  about  growing  old,  but  I  care 
much  about  growing  old  in  solitude ;  yet 
either  I  have  never  met  the  being  with 
whom  I  could  have  been  willing  to  live  and 
die,  or,  if  1  have,  I  knew  not  how  to  retain 
his  affection.  There  was  once  a  good  artist 
named  Watelet,  better  skilled  in  etching  than 
any  man  of  his  time,  who  loved  Marguerite 
Lecomte,  and  taught  her  to  become  as  good 
an  etcher  as  himself.  For  him  she  aban- 
doned husband,  fortune,  native  land.  The 
world  condemned,  and  then,  as  they  were 
poor  and  modest,  forgot  them.  Forty  years 
after,  people  discovered  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris,  in  a  little  house  called  Moulin- 
Joly,  there  lived  two  artists,  an  old  man  and 
woman,  who  etched  together,  sitting  at  the 
same  table.  Tiie  first  idler  who  found  out 
this  wonder  announced  it  to  others,  and  the 
fa-^hionable  world  hastened  to  Alonlin-Joly  to 
behold  the  phenomenon.  A  grand  passion 
of  more  than  forty  years'  standing  !  Two 
fine  twin  talents,  ever  assiduously  employed 
at  a  beloved  task  !  Philemon  and  Baucis 
during  the  days  of  Mesdames  Pompadour 
and  Dubarry  !  A  new  era  !  This  miracu- 
lous couple  found  friends,  patrons,  admirers, 
flatterers,  poets.  Fortunately  old  age  car- 
1  In  Liii  et  Elk,  that  vulgar  book  which  Paul  de  Miisset 
wrote  with  the  mistaken  intention  of  defending  his  brother, 
but  between  whose  pages  he  has  forever  buried  that  broth- 
er's reputation  as  a  man  of  honor,  Edouard  (Alfred  de 
Musset)  says  of  Olympe  (Mme.  Dudevant) :  "  Dark,  and  of 
a  pale  olive  complexion,  with  bronze  reflections,  she  has  im- 
mense eyes,  like  an  Indian.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
look  on  such  faces  without  emotion.  Her  expression,  not 
very  mobile,  yet  assumes  an  air  of  pride  and  independence 
when  she  becomes  animated,  while  talking." 


ried  them  off  soon  after,  or  the  world   would 
have  spoiled  everything.     Their  last  etching 
was  one   of  Moulin-Joly,  the    little    house  of 
Marguerite,  with  this  device,  — 
"  Cur  valle  pernmtem  Sabina 
Diviti-as  operosiores?  " 

(Horace,  Odes.) 

It  is  framed  and  hung  in  my  chamber,  above 
a  portrait,  the  original  of  which  no  one  here 
has  seen.  For  an  entire  year  the  person 
who  gave  me  that  portrait  lived  by  a  similar 
labor  to  that  which  partly  supported  me. 
Every  morning  we  consulted  each  other 
about  our  work  ;  every  evening  we  supped 
at  the  same  table,  conversing  on  art,  senti- 
ment, and  plans,  and  the  future.  Tlie  future 
broke  its  promise  to  us.  Pray  for  me,  0 
Marguerite  Lecomte  !  " 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  THE  OPERA. 

BY    WALTER    B.    LAWSON,    B.    MUS. 
(Continued  from  page  20.) 

(4.)  Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of 
operatic  works  which  find  favor  with  the  public,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select  i'rom  amongst  them  a 
dozen  libretti  which  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
healthy  and  educated  mind.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  simply  excrescences  from  the  vigor- 
ous trunk  of  the  drama,  and  tj'pical  of  that 
which  is  puerile,  abnormal,  or  horrid.  'J'he 
education  of  the  people,  which  is  obviously  the 
primary  object  of  every  art,  the  drama  not  ex- 
cepted, seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly  disre- 
garded by  the  librettist,  and  their  entertainment, 
which  we  must  regard  as  the  secondary  object, 
is  so  associated  with  depressing  influences  and 
morbid  ideas  as  to  become  problematic. 

Let  us  regard  a  few  opera  te.vts.  Here  is  a 
cheerful  one  by  Wohlbriick  :  — 

The  Vampyre,  to  which  Marschner  has  com- 
posed such  exquisite  and  withal  realistic  music, 
illustrates  a  period  in  the  existence  of  a  disgust- 
ing and  unreal  creature,  which  (in  the  character 
of  a  nobleman),  to  save  itself  from  the  pangs  of 
liell,  is  compelled  within  a  limited  time  to  suck 
the  blood  of  three  innocent  maidens,  which  deed 
is  actually  perpetrated  or  attempted  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  audience ;  but,  failing  to  carry 
out  on  a  third  victim  the  condition  imposed  by 
the  Evil  One,  its  consignment  to  the  infernal 
regions  naturally  follows.  Whatever  may  be 
good  and  virtuous  in  the  remaining  dramatis 
personce  is  swallowed  up  in  the  hidcousness  of 
this  monster. 

We  read  that  at  a  peribrmauce,  at  Athens,  of 
.Silschylus's  tragedy  of  the  Eumenides,  the  au- 
dience was  so  appalled,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Furies,  that  women  lost  the  fruit  of  their  womb, 
and  children  expired  in  convulsions  of  terror. 
These  effects  doubtless  resulted  from  the  terrible 
associations  which  such  an  apparition  would  have 
for  the  Greeks.  With  such  a  record  before  us, 
we  may  safely  say,  and  this  wiihout  urging  the 
possibility  of  such  extreme  effects  being  produced 
upon  a  modern  audience,  that  the  act  of  witness- 
ing a  performance  of  the  Vampyre  might  lead  to 
distressing  mental  and  bodily  effects  upon  per- 
sons superstitious  enough  to  believe  in  the  e.xist- 
ence  of  such  creatures  (and  there  are  those  who 
do),  or  even  upon  more  enlightened  spectators. 
I  do  not  speak  idly ;  I  mj'self  have  witnessed  the 
result  upon  a  person  of  peculiar  temperament. 

Tlie  plot  of  La  Juii'e,  by  Halevy,  is  even 
more  revolting.  A  Jewish  maiden  is  betrayed 
by  a  young  noble,  who  afterwards  causes  her  to 
be  tortured  and  eventuajly  to  be  cast  into  a 
caldron  of  bui-ning  pitch.  There  is  not  a  very 
wide  step  t"i-om  a  fable  of  this  kind  to  the  reality 


of  employing  criminals  as  actors  and  causing 
them  to  be  burned,  crucified,  or  otherwise  done 
to  death  in  the  natural  course  of  the  drama,  —  a 
proceeding  not   unknown  to  history. 

In  La  Traoiata,  female  deprovity  is  held  up 
to  the  respect  a.nd  pity  of  spectators,  who,  could 
they  but  see  it  in  real  life,  would  treat  it  with 
scorn  and  aversion.  This  sort  of  subject  is 
somewhat  freely  run  uppn  by  French  roman- 
cists,  in  whose  particular  province  it  seems  that 
die  Spilzhuben  s-ind  -ade  ehrlich,  —  all  rognes  are 
honorable. 

Mozart's  Zauherflole  carries  us  to  another  ex- 
treme, for  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavors  which 
have  been  made  to  ascribe  an  importance  to  the 
libretto,  it  stands  there  an  undeniable  triviality. 
Even  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  statement 
that  it  is  illustrative  of  a  certain  period  in  the 
history  of  freemasonry,  we  should  still  fail  to 
perceive  its  raiaon  d'etre,  seeing  that  it  is  per- 
formed before  others  than  freemasons,  and  that 
those  of  the  brotherhood  who  witness  its  per- 
formance may  be  as  ignorant  of  its  meaning  as 
those  of  the  audience  who  have  not  been  initi- 
ated into  the  mysteries. 

In  liigoletto  the  dramatic  action  centres  in  a 
brutal  murder  and  a  body  in  a  sack.  La  Son- 
nambida  is  a  very  harmless  story  written  upon 
the  moral-pointing  and  tale-adorning  principle. 
Dun  Juan  is  stigmatized  by  Beethoven  as  a 
"  scandalous  subject,"  and  so  on. 

We  will  now  consider  a  text  which  both 
Beethoven  and  Goethe  held  to  be  one  of  the  best, 
namely,  that  of  Cherubini's  masterpiece,  Der 
Wasxerlrager,  better  known  in  this  country, 
where  it  is  so  seldom  performed,  as  Les  deux 
Journees.      Here  we  have  no  '        ~- 

torturing    deaths,    no    fiddle-f 
masonry   which    no   one    can 
sinqile  story  which,  from  begii 
nothing    that    is    ignoble   or 
taste,  while  it  lays  bare  befo 
that  we  can  appreciate,  some 
tions  of  humanity.      It  is  divi 
each  of  which  is  short  and  decisive  and  pregnant; 
with  action,  and    but  little    change  of  scene    is 
necessar}'  :  it  is  therefore  easy  of  comprehension. 
Nothing  further  seems  wanting  than  the  exqui- 
site music  of  Cherubini.     As  next  in  worth  to 
this,  Beethoven  ranked  the  libretto  of  La  Venlale 
of  Spontini,  and  Goethe  that  of  //  Malrimunio 
Segreto. 

Simplicity  of  dramatic  form  is  the  first  de- 
sideratum, and  whatever  may  be  said  respectin<j' 
the  dramatic  unities,  as  insisted  on  by  Aristotle 
and  carried  out  in  the  Grecian  drama,  one 
thing  is  certain,  which  is  that  the  plot  loses 
nothing  in  simplicity  by  their  observance ;  and 
since  dramatists  have  thought  proper  to  allow 
themselv^js  every  license  in  this  respect,  we  find 
a  corresponding  intricacy  of  action  in  their  pro- 
ductions. It  will  almost  invai-iably  be  found 
that  the  greatest  interest  is  excited  in  such  plays 
as  show  a  proximate  preservation  of  the  unities. 

In  conclusion  of  this  section  a  word  on  a  well- 
worn  topic.  The  subject-matter  of  the  drama  of 
Wagner  has  been  ridiculed  as  "  mythical  rub- 
bish." It  no  more  deserves  the  name  than  does 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost."  If  accepted  in  the 
Wagnerian  spirit  as  depicting,  in  a  condensed 
form,  the  struggles  of  humanity,  it  is  far  from 
being  rubbish.  The  difficulty  of  regai-ding  it  in 
this  light  simply  results  from  its  want  of  associ- 
ation in   our  minds. 

(5.)  The  want  of  originality  in  recitative  is  a 
fact  patent  to  every  musician.  This  hapless 
branch  of  musical  art  has  been  in  danger  of  be- 
coming little  better  than  a  means  of  perpetuat- 
ing worn-out  phrases,  of  which  we  can  assure 
ourselves  by  referring  to  any  opera  or  oratorio 
scores  that  may  be    at  hand.     But  even    well- 
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seasoned  recitative  is  perhaps  more  emlurable 
than  spoken  dialogue,  which  causes  a  lull  in  the 
performance,  although  phrases  such  as  sol,  do, 
sol,  mi,  mi,  fa,  sol,  sol,  do,  are  well  calculated  to 
create  "feelings  unutterable "  in  the  musician. 
After  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  hundred  years, 
opera,  although  very  different  in  its  character, 
has  again  become  continuous  recitative,  and 
■while  we  may  decline  to  acknowledge  the  doc- 
trine of  a  composer  who  imagines  the  possibility 
of  dispensing  with  form,  we  must  still  give 
Watrner  the  credit  for  having  introduced  a  little 
variety  in  recitative,  disregardful  of  the  fact 
that  musical  critics  decry  his  efforts  as  "  awk- 
ward skips  of  fifths  and  sixths."  In  this  and  in 
many  other  respects  opera  will  derive  much  good 
from  the  efforts  of  the  modern-school  composers. 

(6.)  If  we  may  regard  as  the  ideal  of  an 
opera  overture  one  which,  while  being  quite 
independent  of  the  contents  of  the  opera  itself, 
is  still  so  conceived  that  it  prepares  the  audi- 
ence for  that  which  follows,  paints  the  dramatis 
personce,  and  suggests  the  action,  then  we  may 
refer  to  the  overture  to  Mozart's  Don  Juan  as 
being  the  nearest  approach  to  this  ideal,  for  it 
borrows  nothinor  from  the  opera  but  the  motive 
of  the  adagio,  while  it  is  pregnant  with  sugges- 
tion. Some  of  his  other  overtures,  although 
more  admired,  and  indeed  of  a  higher  degree  of 
merit  when  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  con- 
cert pieces  (notably  those  to  Fiqaro  and  Die 
ZauherJiUle)  lack  this  essential  property. 

Weber's  overture  to  Der  Freisckillz,  which  is 
perhaps  more  favored  than  any  other,  is  con- 
structed on  the  "  progrannne  "  principle.  That 
this  principle  of  construction  is  unjustifiable  may 
be  recognized  in  the  fact  that  on  a  first  hearing 
the  audience  must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  the 
drift  of  pieces  extracted  from  an  opera  which 
has  not  yet  been  heard.  The  requisite  knowl- 
edge would,  however,  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
second  hearing,  when  the  work  receives  some 
sort  of  justification.  There  are  other  kinds  of 
overtures,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
kind  which,  being  originally  intended  to  prelude 
an  opera  seria,  is  made  to  do  duty  for  a  comic 
opera,  or  vice  versa.  At  this  we  need  in  nowise 
feel  offended,  for  we  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  school  from  which  such  ideas  emanate. 

The  reader  will  call  to  mind  modern  instances 
in  which  the  overture  is  replaced  by  a  short  pre- 
lude of  independent  construction. 

(7.)  On  this  head  there  is  much  to  be  com- 
plained of.  The  total  want  of  justification  in 
cutting  and  warping  an  epic  or  dramatic  art- 
work for  musical  purposes  does  not  require  to  be 
demonstrated  ;  and  when  we  find  that  the  very 
flower  of  artistic  conception  is  involved,  we  are 
naturally  struck  with  tlie  enormity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  argument  that  this  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  good  libretti  and  libret- 
tists, offers  no  excuse  for  those  purveyors  of 
words  who  dare  to  lay  their  sac-ilegious  hands 
upon  the  classics.  The  only  form  of  subject- 
matter  justly  suited  to  the  opera  proper  is  the 
libretto  proper,  and  it  must  be  reserved  for 
some  cunningly  devised  art-conibinalion,  perhaps 
after  the  manner  of  Wagner's  musical  drama, 
to  represent  the  classics  in  their  entirety,  —  the 
only  form  in  which  dramatic  works  may  reason- 
ably be  represented. 

For  an  illustration  of  my  meaning,  I  turn  to 
Goethe's  immortal  masterpiece.  Goethe  looked 
to  Beethoven  for  a  setting  of  Faust,  and  he,  of 
all  musicians,  wa.s  the  one  who  might  have  at- 
tempted the  colossal  task  ;  but  when  spokcm  to 
on  the  subject  he  exclaimed,  uplifting  his  hands, 
"  Das  wiire  ein  Stiick  Arbeit "  ("  that  would  be 
a  piece  of  work  "),  and  he  knew  his  weaknesses. 
It  would  be  instructive  to  know  Goethe's  ideas 
npoD  Fawl  as  an  opera  libretto,  and  still  more 


so  to  hear  his  opinions  upon  it  as  the  libretto  of 
M.  Gounod's  well-known  opera. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  attend  a  performance  of 
this  at  Covent  Garden  (Nilsson  as  Margherita), 
and  bring  away  with  one  an  insight  which  in 
some  particulars  may  be  broader  and  deeper 
than  that  acquired  in  the  studio.  Witness  the 
canzonetta,  "  King  of  Thulo,"  and  the  exquisite 
recitative  passages  which  precede,  interlard,  and 
follow  it,  of  the  prison  scene,  and  others  ;  but  for 
all  this  Faust  ceases  to  be  Faust,  and  Margherita 
is  no  longer  Margherita.  The  wonderi'ul  and 
ineffable  apparent  in  the  drama  no  longer  ac- 
companies them  ;  they  sinq^ly  become  characters, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  beings  which  Goethe 
conjured  up  from  the  heaven-lit  depths  of  his  in 
tellect.  In  fact  we  have  a  bare  plot  extracted 
from  the  work,  and  of  course  expressed  in  other 
lan<Tuao-e,  and  this  language  in  a  strange  tongue ; 
further,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  persons  of 
various  nationalities,  the  Italian  libretto  has 
been  translated  into  most  European  languages. 
A  libretto  thus  manufactured  necessarily  bears 
as  much  resemblance  to  Goethe's  work  as  would 
a  copy  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  in  which  the 
muscular  development  had  been  roughly  spoke- 
shaved,  to  the  original  sculpture.  By  the  way, 
Gounod's  opera  offers  the  number  of  acts  in- 
sisted on  by  the  critical  writers  of  Greece,  namely, 
five,  the  mystic  number  of  Plato,  superseded  in 
the  Middle  Ages  by  the  number  three,^  and  the 
result  is  tedium.  Composers  liave  yet  to  learn 
that  a  composition  may  be  too  long. 

(Concluded  in  next  number.) 


MASON'S  PIANO-FORTE  TECHNICS.^ 

The  only  arts  which  lie  within  reach  of  the 
masses  are  poetry  and  music.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  befoi-e  public  art  galleries  will  furnish  means 
for  contact  with  painting  and  sculpture  in  their 
highest  and  best  forms.  To  the  fountains  of 
poetry  all  may  go,  and  their  draughts  be  meas- 
ured only  by  their  capacity. 

In  this  music  is  at  a  disadvantage,  since  there 
must  be  a  medium  for  expression,  and  thus  the 
majority  receive  it  at  second  hand.  Undoubt- 
edly the  piano  combines  the  greatest  number  of 
qualifications  as  a  medium  for  the  interpretation  of 
music  to  the  masses,  and  hence  a  means  for  their 
musical  culture.  Any  attempts,  therefore,  to  bet- 
ter the  instrument  itself,  or  render  those  who  use 
it  as  a  means  for  expression  better  able  so  to  do, 
will  be  of  benefit  to  music  and  the  people. 

It  is  a  most  wofully  abused  instrument,  and 
grievous  charges  have  been  laid  at  its  door,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  growing  steadily  in  popularity, 
and  justly,  ibr  no  single  instrument  can  take  its 
place  in  the  home.  But  with  all  this  in  its  favor, 
how  few  get  any  culture  out  of  it  1  The  land  is 
full  of  practicers  on  the  piano,  but  where  are  the 
students  ?  We  have  many  players,  but  where 
are  those  who  can  make  it  speak  to  the  souls  of 
their  listeners  ? 

I  speak  advisedly  in  saying  that  the  greatest 
reason  for  this  lies  in  a  defective  technical  de- 
velopment, or  rather,  a  lolal  lack  of  proper  tech- 
nical development.  We  are  met  at  the  out^et 
with  this  dilliculty,  that  the  technique  of  the  in- 
strument nmst  be  mastered  before  it  can  be  a 
meilium  (or  intelligent  musical  expression.  The 
popular  idea  of  this,  however,  is  such  that  the 
I  student  revolts  at  the  thought  of  technical  work; 
and  we  cannot  blame  him,  for  it  presents  no  in- 
tellectual or  ajslhetical  allurements  as  ordinarily 

I  ^  "  Alle  f^nte  Diiige  Hind  drci  "  is  a  common  cxproHsion 
in  Germany  at  the  \m-Mml  day.  'Ilic  Knf,'lish  "  luck  in 
odd  nuniliers"  may  have  had  a  «imilar  oni;ni. 

i  2  A  Sijllem  of  Tecliniait  Kxerciacs  Jhr  llie  Piitnii-Furle, 
ete.,  etc.  liy  Wim.iaji  HJason,  Mus.  Doc.  W.  S.  I). 
-Mathews,  Associate  Editor.  Uoaton :  Oliver  Ditaon  &  Co., 
1878. 


brought  before  his  mind.  It  is  related  of  a  noted 
musician,  that  during  his  technical  practice  he 
always  had  a  book  or  paper  to  read.  This  ex- 
presses the  popular  idea  that  a  technique  is  to 
be  acquired  by  going  through  so  many  exercises, 
the  mind  having  nothing  to  do  about  it.  The 
majority  of  teachers  (not  including  those  who 
are  musically  illiterate)  could  give  no  clear 
definition  of  technique,  and  how  can  they  know 
what  technical  development  means  ?  Scores  of 
technical  works  have  been  written,  and  exercises 
innumerable,  but  one  looks  in  vain  for  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  these  have  been  formed,  or  a 
hint  as  to  the  mental  proces-es  involved.  Are 
there  any  principles  ?  What  relation  does  the 
mind  sustain  to  this  matter  ?  Can  new  life  be 
infused  into  the  dry  bones  of  technique  ?  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  possible  to  make  it,  if  not  a  real 
pleasure,  at  least  a  means  for  mental  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  a;sthetical  improvement.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  bring  before  the 
readers  of  the  JotJRNAL  work,  from  the  pens  of 
Wm.  Mason  and  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  bearing  di- 
rectly upon  these  questions.  It  is  a  work  based 
upon  the  physiology  of  mind  and  muscle,  and 
their  relations  to  one  another,  and  is  certainly  a 
new  departure  in  the  right  direction.  One  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  work,  and  the  key-note 
of  the  whole  matter,  is  stated  as  follows :  "  The 
entire  course  of  practice  in  this  system  is  influ- 
enced very  much  by  a  desire  to  induce  the  men- 
tal hahits  on  which  good  playing  depends." 
Technique,  in  its  essence,  is  the  establishment 
of  the  proper  relations  between  the  mind  as  the 
seat  of  thought,  and  the  mechanism  by  which 
that  thought  is  to  be  expressed. 

Technical  development  is  therefore  the  orowth 
of  this  relationship.  Tliis  involves  the  idea  of 
a  mental  and  physical  side,  both  of  which,  and 
their  relations  to  one  another  must  be  understood 
by  every  teacher.  These  are  the  fundamental 
principles  laid  down  in  this  work. 

It  begins  with  the  physical  mechanism,  and 
considers  "  the  bony  frame-work,  the  flexor  and 
extensor  muscles,  the  interosseous  muscles,  and 
the  thumb."  Everything  is  clearly  illustrated 
and  explained,  with  the  exception  of  the  extensor 
muscles,  which  are  not  illustrated,  and  referred 
to  only  in  a  vague  manner.  The  importance  of 
these  muscles,  and  the  necessity  for  a  careful 
study  of  the  upward  stroke  of  the  finder,  would 
have  been  impressed  more  fully  upon  the  student's 
mind  by  illustrating  and  explaining  them. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  not  what 
muscles  are  used,  but  what  are  their  functions 
and  action,  and  their  relations  to  the  mind,  tor 
upon  these  depends  the  question  of  exercises  and 
their  treatment.  Hence  it  makes  a  difference 
whether  the  following  statement  is  true  :  "  Each 
of  these  great  flexor  muscles  (flexor  digitorum 
profundus  and  flexor  digitorum  sublimis)  acts 
on  all  the  fingers,  its  action  being  determined 
into  one  finger  or  another  by  an  act  of  will.  In 
consequence  of  this  it  happens  that  the  fourth 
and  fifth  fingers  are  able  to  strike  as  powerful 
a  blow  as  the  second  or  third,  since  all  are  acted 
upon  by  the  same  muscles."  If  this  be  true,  why 
do  we  spend  so  nmch  time  trying  to  stremrthen 
the  fourth  and  filth  fingers  ? 

The  answer  would  be,  because  "  the  difBculty 
at  first  experienced  in  controlling  these  fingers 
arises  almost  entirely  from  their  not  having  been 
previously  accustomed  lo  obey  the  will."  That 
is  :  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  determining 
the  action  of  these  great  flexor  muscles  into  those 
fingers. 

But  this  does  not  sufllce,  because,  after  only  a 
few  atteiiqits,  one  can  determine  the  independent 
action  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingcr.s,  and  when 
this  is  done,  as  great  an  effect  should  follow,  if 
the  whole  muscle  acts,  as  when  we  will   it  into 
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the  first  or  second  fingers,  since  the  fingers  in 
that  case  are  simply  so  many  points  of  contact, 
between  the  key  and  muscle.  The  facts  are 
however,  that  but  few  ever  secui-e  the  same  re- 
sults absolutely,  even  after  years  of  labor.  But 
there  is  a  still  sti'onger  argument  derived  from 
the  physical  structure  of  the  muscle. 

It  follows  from  the  statement  of  the  work  that 
the  muscle  could  have  but  one  tendon,  which  di- 
vides into  four,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  diffi- 
■  cult  to  see  how  the  nmscle  could  act  through  one 
tendon  upon  one  finger  when  the  one  tendon  has 
four  attachments. 

According  to  all  anatomical  plates,  Iiowever 
(Gray,  Wilson,  Pancoast,  and  Encyclopijcdia  Bri- 
tannica),  these  muscles  are  represented  as  ilivid- 
ing  into  four  tendons.  Gray  (An.at.  page  307), 
after  describing  the  origin  of  diijilorum  suhlhnit, 
says :  "  The  fibres  pass  vertically  downwards, 
forming  a  broad  and  thick  muscle,  which  divides 
into  four  tendons,"  etc.  Of  profundus  iligiloruyn 
he  says  (Anat.  page  308)  :  "  The  fibres  form 
nflesky  belly  of  considerable  size,  ivldck  divides 
into  four  tendons."  (Emphasis  is  mine.)  There 
is  no  mention  here  of  one  tendon.  Wilson 
says  (Anat.  page  236)  :   "  Tlie  sublimis  di<jitnrum 

arises,  etc It  divides  into  four  tendons." 

Of profundis  digitorum  he  says  the  same  thing. 
If  there  be  four  tendons  it  follows  that  a  certain 
part  of  each  of  these  muscles  acts  independently 
upon  one  finger,  and  another  part  upon  another 
finger,  and  equalit}'  of  finger  touch  depends  upon 
making  each  of  these  parts,  by  assiduous  practice, 
equal  to  one  another. 

Development  of  the  whole  muscle  will  not  nec- 
essarily result  in  an  equal  development  of  all  the 
parts,  but  an  independent  development  of  the 
parts  will  not  only  conduce  to  equality,  but 
strencthen  the  whole.  This  will  be  referred  to 
a^ain.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  writers  in  pass- 
ino-  over  the  lumbricalis  muscles  with  the  sim- 
ple remark  that  they  are  unimportant.  These 
muscles,  from  their  conformation,  and  attachment 
at  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  give  evidence  of 
beinff  those  most  concerned  in  velocity,  and  for 
this  reason  anatomists  have  dubbed  them  the 
'•  fiddlers'  muscles." 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  "  Re- 
lations of  the  Mind  to  the  Art  of  Playing,"  "  Men- 
tal Automatism,"  and  "  Laws  of  Practice."  It 
is  a  concise  analysis  of  the  physiology  of  the 
mind,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  piano-playing  and  its 
relations  to  the  muscles.  Automatic  or  reflex 
action  of  the  muscles  is  an  established  fact  in 
physiological  science.  It  is  what  every  pianist 
strives  or  should  strive  to  realize.  He  literally 
studies  to  forget  about  his  fingers,  as  the  mech- 
anism by  which  he  expresses  his  thoughts. 

There  is  in  the  brain  a  centre  for  the  cogni- 
tion of  sound,  whicli  controls  the  motor  cen- 
tres of  the  muscles  of  the  voice.  This  has  been 
termed  the  "  phono-motor "  centre,  and  "  it  is 
an  unusual  strength  or  activity  of  this  centre 
that  constitutes  the  physiological  basis  of  '  an 
ear  for  music,'  or  the  ability  to  spontaneously 
imitate  sounds  of  a  higher  order  than  speech." 
"Piano-playing  'by  ear'  arises  from  such  an 
activity  of  the  sound  receiving  and  registering 
apparatus  as  enables  the  phono-motor  centre  to 
extend  its  operations  beyond  the  vocal  organs 
(as  originally  intended),  and  to  seize  upon  and 
use  the  motor  centre  from  which  the  arms,  hands, 
and  fingers  are  controlled  in  their  usual  em- 
ployments, and  in  this  way  to  reproduce  the 
sounds  which  gave  delight." 

There  is  not  only  an  automatism  of  muscle, 
but  of  mind.  The  centre  of  tone-thought  can 
be  taught  to  think  for  itself  automatically,  and 
leave  the  mind  free  for  other  thoughts.  "  Among 
the  purely  automatic  parts  of  piano-playing 
thought    are    the    scales,   arpeggios    on    various 


chords,  and  the  disposition  to  complete  the 
rhythm."  Hence  we  ought  to  study  to  forget 
tones  to  a  certain  degree.  The  automatic  ac 
tion  of  the  fingers  ought  to  depend  upon  the 
automatic  action  of  'this  centre  of  tone-thought. 
I  say  ought,  because  the  fingers  may  be  trained, 
and  in  fact  generally  are,  to  respond  to  the  vis- 
ual centre,  while  a  tonal  conception  is  totally 
wanting.  This  is  the  central  thought  of  the 
whole  work,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  student's  mind. 

The  laws  of  practice  as  deduced  from  these 
fiicts  are  :  "  First.  The  entire  series  of  motions 
which  it  is  attempted  to  render  automatic  — 
whether  scale,  arpeggio,  cadenza,  or  what  not 
—  must  be  performed  a  considerable  number  of 
times  without  the  slightest  variation  from  the 
correct  order  or  method." 

"  Second.  After  a  considerable  number  of 
these  performances,  a  more  rapid  pertbrmance 
of  them  is  to  be  attempted. 

"  Third.  When  the  passage  can  be  played  in 
the  second  degree  of  speed,  then  it  is  to  be  at- 
tempted in  velocity." 

"Fourth.  Practice  which  includes  mistakes 
is  worthless,  and  worse  than  worthless,  because  in 
so  far  as  it  forms  a  habit,  it  is  a  habit  of  falsity." 

It  would  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  the 
central  thought  of  this  chapter  to  have  coupled 
the  idea  of  motions  with  that  of  tones,  since  one 
object  of  technical  development,  and  the  more 
important  one,  is  the  establishment  of  automatic 
tone-thought.  The  term  "  practice  "  is  so  asso- 
ciated with  that  which  the  authors  so  much  de- 
plore, namely,  slovenly  work,  that  I  wish  they 
hail  substituted  the  term  "  study,"  thus  making 
it  read,  Laws  of  Study.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  is  the  most  important  chapter,  since  it  is  the 
basis  of  all  that  follows.  And  if  there  were 
nothing  more  in  the  work  that  is  new  ami  pro- 
gressive, this  alone  would  rank  it  beyond  any 
work  of  its  character.  C.  B.   Uady. 

i^To  he  continued.) 
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CONCERTS   IN   BOSTON. 

Harvard  Musical  Association.  —  The 
fourth  symphony  concert  (January  30)  could  not 
fail  to  be  interesting  with  such  a  programine  as 
here  follows ;  and  the  interest  was  shown  both  in 
the  unusual  number  of  the  audience  and  in  the 
close  attention  and  delight  manifested  from  be- 
ginning to  end. 

Overture  to  "  Tlie  Men  of  Prometheus  "     .     .    Beethoven. 
Concerto  in   D  minor,  for  tliree  pianos,  witli 

String;  Orcliestra J.  S.  Bach. 

(Allegro    maestoso ^  Alia    Siciliaua. — 

Alle<;ro. ) 

G.  W.   Sumner,  J.  A.  Preston,  and  A.  W. 

Foote. 

Second  Symphony,  in  C,  Op.  61     ...     .     Schumann. 

Introduction  and   Allegro.  —  Scherzo.  — 

Adagio.  —  Allegro  vivace. 

Overture  to  "  Aiiacreon  " Cheruhini. 

Phat^ton:  Poiime  Syraphonique,  Op.  .39  .     .     Samt-Saens. 

Beethoven's  Ballet  Overture,  of  his  youthful 
period,  light,  buoyant,  Mozartish,  yet  with  plenty 
of  his  own  native  fire  in  it,  was  pLayed  with 
crisp  precision  and  gre.at  spirit.  The  triple  piano- 
forte concerto  of  Bach,  in  D  minor,  was  heard 
for  the  first  time  here  in  an  orchestral  concert. 
In  a  more  private  way,  that  is,  in  a  chamber 
concert,  it  was  played  as  long  ago  as  1853,  and 
with  all  the  string  parts  represented,  by  Otto 
Dresel,  Alfred  Jaell,  and  William  Scharfenberg. 
Several  times  since  then  it  has  figured,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  in  a  piano-forte  concert,  with  a  fourth 
piano  to  represent  the  string  accoiDpaniments. 
This  time  it  made  its  first   appearance   in    the 


great  Music  Hall,  accompanied  by  all  the  strings 
of  the  orchestra.  The  first  Allegro,  in  which 
all  the  instruments  !,tart  oflT  in  unison,  is  perhaps 
not  so  exhilarating,  nor  so  rich  in  interwoven 
independent  melody  of  all  the  parts  as  that  in 
C,  which  we  heard  last  year;  but  it  is  strong, 
hearty,  wholesome  music,  like  the  quickening 
hand-grasp  of  a  strong,  wise,  genial  friend.  The 
Siciliana  movement  is  a  strain  of  heaven's  own 
tenderest  and  sweetest  melody  ,  even  more  ex-  ■ 
quisite  than  that  aria  in  the  suite,  of  which  the 
violinists  make  a  solo.  The  finale  has  a  sinewy 
syncopated  motive,  and  rushes  onward  gathering 
force  from  all  sides,  like  the  mingling  of  many 
rills  in  the  strong  current  of  a  brook.  It  was 
finely  rendered  by  the  three  pianists,  and  such 
was  the  power  and  volume  of  the  three  noble 
grands,  with  all  tlie  string  accompaniment,  that 
the  listener  found  himself  fairly  surrounded,  — 
caught  and  held  in  the  thousand  arms  of  a  re- 
sistless maelstrom  of  harmony.  The  flying  spray 
or  scud  of  light  embellishments,  cadenzas,  etc., 
which  the  heaving  mass  gives  out  in  the  first 
piano  toward  tlie  end  of  the  several  movements, 
was  very  delicately  and  distinctly  done  by  Mr. 
Preston.  Objection  has  been  made  to  the  plac- 
ing of  the  pianos  so  far  apart.  It  is  true  that 
they  could  not  all  be  equally  well  heard,  except 
from  certain  favored  seats.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  had  been  brought  together  in  the  middle 
front  of  the  stage,  the  sounds  of  the  orchestral 
parts  would  have  been  practically  shut  out  from 
the  hall. 

Schumann's  great  symphony  in  C  has  taken  its 
turn  with  his  three  other   symphonies,  from  year 
to   year,   since  these  concerts  were  begun.     But 
never  before  has  it  made  its   mark   so   palpably 
as  in  this   last  performanc"       '^ 
it  used  to  seem  heavy,  ler 
scure.      The   biographers 
position  of  the  first  movei 
pressed  period  in  Schumai 
wealth  of  musical  inventic 
rience  there  is  in  it  I      Tl 
introduction  is  pregnant  • 

wonderfully  and  beautifull_,  ..^..^.^^j^vu  .,■  mc  in- 
tense and  most  imaginative  Allegro,  which  now 
and  then,  to  be  sure,  modulates  into  a  most 
drooping,  melancholy  mood,  but  never  ceases  to 
be  fascinating,  while  the  unity  of  the  whole  is 
perfect.  The  Scherzo,  with  its  two  trios,  is  a 
most  original  and  exquisite  play  of  fancy;  its 
form  and  humor  haunt  you  after  hearino-  it. 
The  Adagio  is  of  the  tenderest  and  deepest  that 
Schumann  ever  wrote  ;  and  the  final  Allegro  has 
enough  life  and  stir  and  vigor  to  sweep  away  all 
sickly  vapors  in  the  full  career  of  manly  deed 
and  triumph.  This  symphony  is  exfemely  dif- 
ficult, and  xcry  fully  scored  ;  yet  it  was  remark- 
ably well  interpreted  from  first  to  last,  and  made 
a  deep  impression.  We  think  there  were  very  few 
persons  in  that  audience  who  will  henceforth  call 
it  tedious  or  obscure,  although  repeated  hearings 
will  reveal  new  beauties  and  new  meaning.  Mr. 
Zerrahn  had  reason  to  feel  proud  of  his  orchestra 
after  that  performance. 

The  graceful  Cherubini  Overture  was  keenly 
relished.  The  short  introduction  is  somewhat 
formal  and  old-fashioned,  but  the  Allegro  is  full 
of  the  delicate,  fine  fire  of  a  genial,  healthy,  and 
poetic  nature.  It  is  anything  but  "  programme 
music,"  yet  the  term  Anacreontic  may  well  de- 
scribe its  quality.  It  offers  a  fine  opportunity 
for  the  violins,  wliich  was  signally  improved,  for 
the  men  played  it  con  amore.  Nothing  could  te 
in  greater  contrast  than  the  programme  music 
which  wound  up  the  concert,  the  "  Phaeton,"  by 
Saint-Saens.  It  was  first  brought  out  here  two 
years  ago  in  one  of  these  concerts,  and  made 
quite  a  sensation  then.  But  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain qualities   of  a  somewhat   higher  order  than 
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what  we  comraonly  call  sensational.  With  all 
that  it  has  of  startling,  it  is  not  mere  "  effect." 
It  is  essentially  musical,  ami  shows  the  artist 
hand.  The  pervading  motive,  the  urging  of  the 
fiery  steeds  across  the  skies,  though  persistently 
kept  up,  never  grows  monotonous ;  it  is  de- 
veloped, growing  more  and  more  engrossing, 
pregnant  with  catastrophe.  It  is  relieved,  too, 
beautifully,  by  a  sympathetic  second  subject,  a 
strain  of  pity  and  condoleuce,  as  if  the  nymphs 
and  goddesses  were  watcliing  the  doomed  youth 
with  fear  and  sorrow  ;  and  as  the  chariot  plunges 
from  its  course,  how  ])owerfully  it  is  all  worked 
up  to  the  crashing  climax,  and  how  touehingly 
the  whole  orchestra  subsides  when  all  is  over. 
It  is  decidedly  the  cleverest  of  all  these  modern 
French  efiect  pieces  that  we  have  j-et  heard. 

Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood's  Ten  Piano-forte  Re- 
citals at  bis  rooms,  on  Friday  afternoons  (each  repeated  on 
the  following  Jlonday  evening),  canje  to  a  close  on  the  2ith 
and  27th  ult.  The  last  was  most  remarkable  in  programme 
and  interpretation :  — 

{Fantaisie,  C  minor Bach. 
Fugue,  G  major  ("Well  tempered  Clavichord"), 

No.  1 Bach. 

Sonate,  Op.  Ill  (L.ast  Piano  Senate),  C  Minor  .  Btethovtn. 
Maestoso  —  Allegro  con  brio  ed  appassionata 
—  Arietta  coil  ^'ariazioai. 
"  Lsolden's  Liebes-Tod,"  from  '•  Tristan  and 

Isolde  " Liszt-  Wagner. 

£tudes  Symphoniqiies,  Op.  13 Schumann. 

We  must  go  to  the  great  pianists,  to  the  Rubinsteins  and 
Billows,  to  find  another  who  can  mjister  and  commit  to 
memorv,  and  clearly,  satisfactorily  perform  —  in  fact  inter- 
pret—  in  one  concert  two  such  great  works,  and  so  im- 
mensely" dilficult,  as  the  l:ist  Sonata  of  Beethoven  and  the 
great  Variations  by  Schumann. 

The  Liszt-Wagner  piece,  too,  was  no  trifle,  one  of  the 
most  impressive  of  transcriptions  from  that  source;  and  the 
smaller  things  from  Bach,  with  which,  as  usual,  jMr.  Sher- 
wood happily  commenced  the  concert,  showed  the  true  art- 
ist in  the  rendering.  Hardly  once  or  twice,  if  ever,  have 
we  heard  these  important  compositions  so  clearly  and  ex- 
pressively presented.  The  preceding  recital  (ninth),  in  which 
Mrs.  Sherwood  htore  a  large  share  of  the  burden,  we  were 
obliged  to  lose,  and  we  can  only  give  the  programme:  — 
I  Prelude  .ind  Fugue,  B-flat  major,  No.  21 
)      ('•  Well  tempered  Clavicliord  ")       ....     Bach. 

/  Sonata  Appassionata,  Op.  57 Beethoven. 

Mrs.  Sherwood. 
Songs  without  Words,  No.  1,  E  major.  No.  3 

(Hunting  Song) Mendelssohn. 

jioments  Musicaux,  No.  3,  F  minor.  No.  -1,  C 

sharp  minor Schubert. 

"  In  the  Country,"  Op.  26 ./•  K.  Paine. 

No.  9,  ■'  Farewell."     No.  10,  "  Welcome 
Home." 
Eondo  in  C  (•'  Perpetual  Motion  "),  arr.  from 
Sonate,  Op.  24,  by  Johannes    Brahms, 

as  a  study  for  the  left  hand  .         .      C.  J/.  ».  Weber. 
Mr.  .Sherwood. 
(  Two  Novelletten,  Op.  21,  No.  1  and  No.  2  .  Schumann. 
\  Impromptu,  Op.  90,  No.  2,  E-flat  ....     Schubert. 

Mrs.  Sherwood. 
"  Chorus  of  Dancing  Dervishes,"  from  Beet- 
hoven's   "  Ruins   of  Athens  "    (arranged 

for  p'lano  by) C.  Saint-Saens. 

Mr.  Sherwood. 
A  more  rich  and  interesting  series  of  Piano-forte  Concerts 
than  these  by  Mr.  Sherwood  it  would  be  hard  to  recall. 
The  ma.<s,  and  the  variety  of  compositions  of  the  high- 
est order,  important  works  of  all  tlie  greatest  masters,  was 
a.rtonUbiug;  and  all  given  in  the  course  of  twelve  weeks. 
Of  Bach,  some  Prelude  and  Fugue,  or  Fantaisie,  etc  ,  formed 
the  wholesome  introduction  of  almost  every  programme.  A 
Beethoven  Sonata  was  alnK«t  sure  to  follow.  Schumann, 
(,'hopin,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  as  well  as  Wagner,  Liszt, 
and  other  modems,  were  largely  represented.  And  the  in- 
terpretations, tjoth  by  Mr.  and  by  Jlrs.  Sherwood,  were,  with 
liardly  an  exception,  of  the  most  satisfactfjry  kind.  Such  a 
draft  upon  the  mental  and  physical  resources  of  one  man  can 
hardly  be  appreciated. 

The  Cecilh,  on  Friday  mcnirig,  February  7,  gave  at 
Tremont  Temple  the  finest  concert  thus  far  in  the  course  of 
it)  three  seasons.  The  crowd  of  a>w>ciate  meniliers  and  in- 
vited friends  were  all  ma/le  hspjiy  by  the  excellent  [icrform- 
ance  of  two  cantatas,  in  extreme  contrast  to  each  other,  but 
each  admirable  of  its  kind.  Tlie  fir<t  was  the  sacred  cantata 
by  Bach:  "  Ich  halt*  viel  Bekiimmemijs,"  —  or  rather  one 
half  of  it,  —  which  was  given  entire  a  few  years  since  in 
one  of  the  symphony  concerts.  'I'he  selections  this  time  in- 
cluded the  short  orchestrd  symphony  which  introduces  the 
whole  work,  and  the  four  iiuniUTs  of  the  second  and  more 
joyous  part.  An  excellent  orchestra  was  providerj,  with  Mr. 
J.  A   I'mton  at  the  organ,  and  the  chorus  of  mixed  voice* 


was  in  fine  condition.  The  beautiful  recitative  and  duet,  a 
dialogue  between  the  Soul  and  Jesus,  was  sung  with  true 
expression  by  BIrs.  G.  A.  Adams  and  L»r.  E.  C.  IJulhird. 
Every  one  must  h.ave  felt  the  tender  beauty  and  pathos  of 
this  music.  Next  came  the  quartet  with  chorus,  in  which  a 
chorale  in  unison  is  so  wonderfujly  interwoven  :  ''  O  my 
soul,  be  content,"  etc.,  which  grows  and  swells  to  a  magnifi- 
cent conclusion.  Mrs.  Jennie  Noyes  and  D  .  Langmaid 
completed  tiie  quartet.  Dr.  Langmaid,  in  excellent  voice, 
sang  tlie  tenor  Aria:  *'  Rejoice,  0  my  Soul,"  to  gi-eat  ac- 
ceptance; and  then  came  the  sublime  concluding  chorus: 
"The  Lamb  that  was  Slain"  and  "Amen,  Hallelujah," 
which,  though  much  shorter  and  more  concise,  is  even 
grander  than  the  final  chorus  of  the  Messiah. 

Gade's  romantic,  highly  colored  "  Crusaders  "  formed  the 
second  part  —  given  for  the  first  time  here  with  orcliestra, 
which  put  an  entirely  new  life  into  it.  Indeed,  instrumenta- 
tion is  Gade's  strong  side  always,  and  to  leave  out  the  or- 
chestra in  such  a  work  is  to  leave  out  the  soul  of  it.  It  was 
wonderfully  descriptive  and  .most  fascinating  in  the  enchant- 
ments of  the  middle  part,  entitled  "  Armida."  The  young 
lady  who  sang  the  part  of  Armida,  Miss  Annie  Louise 
Gage,  surprised  all  by  the  beauty  of  her  voice  (in  which 
many  recognized  a  strong  resemblance  in  quality  to  that  of 
3Irs.  llarwood,  who  sang  this  part  so  finely  when  the  "  Cru- 
saders "  was  first  given  by  the  Parker  Club),  and  by  her 
.artistic  and  expressive  style  of  singing.  Dr.  Langmaid  was 
the  Rinaldo,  and  was  fully  equal  to  the  heroic  tenor  strains; 
and  Dr.  Hullard  nrade  the  appeals  and  exhortations  of  Peter 
the  Hermit  very  impressive.  Altogether  it  was  a  complete 
and  signally  successlul  performance.  The  concert  was  re- 
peated on  Monday  evening,  but  unfortunately  without  the 
orchestra,  it  being  impossible  to  procure  one  on  that  even- 
ing; so  that  the  accompaniments  were  represented  on  the 
piano-forte  (Mr.  Tucker)  and  the  organ  (Mr.  Preston),  — 
very  creditablv,  it  must  be  said. 

We  were  unable  to  attend  Mr.  Eddy'.s  Orgak  Re- 
cital several  weeks  ago,  but  a  friend  who  did,  and  is  com- 
petent to  judge,  writes  us  as  foUnw's:  — 

Blr.  II.  Clarence  Eddy,  director  of  the  Hershey  School  of 
Musical  Art,  Chicago,  111.,  the  leading  organist  of  the  West, 
gave  an  organ  recital  in  this  city,  before  an  audience  of  our 
best  musical  people,  on  Friday,  Jan.  3,  at  the  South  Con- 
gregational Church,  about  which  many  of  our  best  judges 
speak  in  unqualified  terms  of  praise.  It  was  certaiidy  the 
most  interesting  organ  recital  given  in  Boston  for  years,  both 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  selections  and  the  maimer  of  their 
presentation.  Mr.  Eddy's  apparent  ease,  and  absolute  mas- 
tery of  the  work  before  him,  no  less  than  the  dignified, 
strongly  marked  nobility  of  conception  and  the  beautilul, 
h.armonious  taste  displayed  in  phrasing  and  registration, 
made  the  organ  speak  with  the  eloquence  of  the  human 
voice  or  violin,  condjined  with  the  power  and  contrasts  of  a 
full  orchestra.  Tlie  Chopin  litude,  a  strong,  quick  move- 
ment, calling  for  great  dexterity  of  execution,  was  less  satis- 
factory, owing,  appai-ently,  to  a  lack  of  timbre  in  the  organ, 
or  to  imperfect  light  and  to  a  slight  stiffness  of  mechanism 
in  the  instrument.  The  "  Allegretto,"  by  Guilmant,  and 
the  "  Elevation,"  by  Saint-Saens,  although  characteristic  of 
the  modern  French  school,  are  hardly  of  sufficient  musical 
value  to  stand  beside  the  other  numbers  of  the  programme, 
whereas  the  Concert-Satz,  by  Thiele,  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  at  the  same  time  solid  and  substantial  examples 
of  modern  music  yet  heard.     Below  is  the  programme:  — 

1.  Sonata  in  D  minor.  No.  5,  op.  118  (new)  .     .     Merhel. 

I.  Allegro  risoluto. — II.  Andante III.  Al- 
legro risoluto.  —  Fuga. 

2.  Allegretto  in  B  minor Guilmant. 

3.  Grand  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  minor       .     .     .    Bach. 

4.  Sonata  in  G  minor.  No.  2,  op.  77 Buch. 

I.  Allegro  moderato  nja  energico.  —  II.  Ad,agio 
molto  espressivo.  —  III.  Allegro  vivace  nou 
troppo. 

Dedicated  to  H.  Clarence  Eddy. 

.5.  Elevation  in  E  minor        Saint-Saens. 

G.  Grand  Etude  in  C  sharp  minor Chopin. 

(Arranged  by  Haupt.) 

7.  "  Marche  Funebre  et  Chant  Seraphique  "  .     .  Guilmant. 

8.  Grand  Fantasia  in  E  minor  ("  The  Storm")    Lemmens. 

9.  Concert-Satz  in  E  flat  minor Thiele. 

We  have  yet  to  notice   the  interesting  concerts  of  the 

present  week,  including  those  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety, the  Euterpe,  the  Fifth  Symphony  Concert,  etc.  In 
the  Sixth  Harvard  Concert  (February  20)  the  Brahms  Sym- 
phony in  D  will  be  repeated,  and  Mme.  Julia  RivtS-King  will 
pky. 


ance  was  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  Miss  Allen  w^ 
made  the  recipient  of  a  beautiful  silver  baton  and  a  baeke' 
of  flowers. 

Ihe  young  leader  is  b.arely  out  of  her  teens,  and  consider- 
ing the  difference  of  years  and  experience,  it  was  as  great  a 
triumph  for  Miss  Allen  to  lead  these  amateurs,  to  whom  the 
experience  was  new,  as  for  i\Iiss  Borg  to  take  the  stand  be- 
fore a  band  of  artists,  all  of  whom  were  an  assistance  to  her. 

Both  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  successful  position. 
Truly,  woman's  sphere  widens  in  this  nineteenth  century ! 


LADY    CONDUCTORS. 

A  FKiENii  writes  us  from  Worcester  (Feb.  3 J)  as  foUo^vs: 
A  wave  of  nitisical  excitement  passed  over  lirooklyn  on  (lie 
fir«t  appearance  of  Slis-s  Selma  Borir,  at  llic  head  of  the  late 
'riioma«  Orchestra.  A  ripple  Ijas  passed  over  Worcester,  the 
oct:asion  heini;  tlie  presentation  of  Haydn's  'I'oy  S>-mi)liony,  l.y 
Mi*H  Mabel  Allen,  daughter  of  .Mr.  ij.  D.  Allen,  who,  wJiolly 
unaided,  trained  and  brought  out  an  amateur  orclientra,  ex- 
hibiting; musical  skill  and  ability,  and  the  steadiness  and 
HeIf-it08.M.-8«ioii  of  a  veteran.  'I'lie  performers  wei'e  decked 
with  gay-crdored  aasljcs  and  caps,  and  presented  an  attract- 
ive picture  aside  from  doing  their  work  well.     The  perform- 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  Fkb.  8.  — A  concert  given  by  Mr.  O.  B. 
Boise,  at  Chickering  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  January  30, 
commends  itself  to  notice  by  the  fact  that  the  programme 
was  entirely  composed  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Boise.  Everj' 
one  knows  that  iu  these  da^s,  aud  particularly  in  our  own 
country,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  composer  of  an  orchestral 
work  (unless  be  be  already  famous),  to  secure  even  a  public 
hearing  of  his  music,  to  say  nothing  of  a  recognition  of  any 
talent  he  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  composer  who  imagines  he  has  something  to 
say  must  set  aside  all  sensitiveness  and  boldly  demand  to  be 
heard. 

The  action  of  Mr.  Boise  in  thus  taking  time  by  the  fore- 
lock was  certainly  commendable,  and  the  composer  had  the 
ear  of  a  large  and  very  intelligent  audience. 

The  concert  began  with  a  Symphony  called  "  In  Memo- 
riam  ''  and  closed  with  a  Festival  Overture  for  orchestra  and 
organ.  The  other  selections  were  ;  "A  Child's  Kequiem," 
for  vocal  quartet  and  organ  ;  a  Concerto  for  piano-forte 
and  orchestra  ;  and  three  songs  entitled  :  "  Good-night," 
'•Cradle-Song,"  "There  is  fallen  a  splendid  Tear." 

The  workmanship  of  the  orchestral  composition  gave 
evidence  of  hard  study  on  the  part  of  the  composer  ;  and  if 
his  orchestral  eftects  were  not  always  entirely  new  and 
startling,  it  may  be  remembered  that  very  few  composers 
have  reached  greatness  at  a  single  bound,  and  that  success  is 
usually  the  result  of  cunmlative  eftbrts. 

'J'he  best  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  piano  forte  Con- 
certo, which  was  charmingly  played  by  Mme.  Nanette  Falk- 
Auerbach.  Tlie  songs  were  effectively  sung  by  Miss  Emily 
Winant.  Mr.  S.  V.  Warren  was  the  organist,  and  the 
vocal  quartet  consisted  of  Miss  Helen  Cary,  Miss  Mary  C. 
Huss,  Mr.  C.  M.  Pherson  and  Mr.  Geo   Blartin  Huss. 

Dr.   Damrosch   gave    his    fourth    Symphony  Concert  at 
Steinway  Hall,  on  Saturday  evening,  Feb.   1,  with  the  fol- 
lowing selections  :  — 
Symphony,  No.  2,  A  minor  (new)    .      .        C.  Saint  Saens. 

Concerto  for  violin  (Allegro) Beethoven. 

Heru  August  Wilheljij. 

Overture  to  "  Euryanthe" Weber. 

Serenade,  No.  3,  I)  minor      ....     Hobt,  Volkmann. 
String  Orchestra. 

Chaconne J,  S.  Bach. 

Hekh  August  Wiliielwj. 
Les  Preludes  :  Symphonie  Poem Liszt 

The  symphony,  by  Saint-Saens,  is  a  highly  colored,  imag- 
inative work,  thoroughly  French  in  style  and  abounding  in 
really  beautiful  effects.  The  instrumentation  is  masterly, 
and  the  composition  is  characterized  by  elegance  and  refine- 
ment rather  than  by  strength.  It  is  pleasant  to  notice  a 
gradual  improvement  in  the  orchestra  with  each  concert. 
Dr.  Damrosch  has  his  men  well  in  hand  ;  much  that  was  at 
first  wanting  in  smoothness  of  tone  and  unity  of  purpose  is 
now  supplied,  and  their  playing,  on  this  occasion,  was  un- 
questionably excellent.  The  symphony  did  not  go  quite 
smoothly,  in  all  parts,  but  the  familiar  and  \o\G\y  Euryanthe 
overture,  the  *'  Serenade  "  for  string  orchestra,  with  'cello- 
obligato  by  Mr.  Fred.  Berguer,  and  the  splendid  tone-picture 
by  Liszt,  were  most  vividly  presented.  The  nervous  energy 
of  the  conductor  seemed  to  be  convened  to  the  players,  thus 
giving  to  the  performance  of  the  music  the  life  and  character 
which  are  necessary  to  every  good  interpretation. 

The  great  violinist,  Wilhelmj,  is  now  no  stranger  here, 
but  the  wonder  and  adndration  which  he  excites  seem  to 
increase  eacli  time  he  appears  in  public.  It  is  admiration 
coDjpelled,  not  sought  for.  The  marvellous  breadth,  fullness, 
and  purity  of  his  intonation,  the  absolute  accuracy  of  his 
stopping,  the  perfect  ease  with  which  all  difficulties  were 
overconie,  and  the  noble  spirit  which  animated  the  artist, 
were  indeed  enough  to  hold  the  audience  breathless,  during 
the  performance  of  the  concerto  and  the  Bach  Chaconne. 
At  tlie  conclusion  of  each,  tlie  silence  was  profound  for  an 
instant,  and  then  the  liearers,  many  of  them  rising,  actually 
shouted  with  delight.  As  a  consequence  they  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  Wilhelmj  four  times,  instead  of  twice  ;  the 
two  additional  selections  being  a  remarkably  fine  transcrip- 
tion of  Walther's  "Prize  Song"  ivonx  Die  Mdsier sin  yeVj 
for  violin  and  orchestra  (transcribed  by  Wilhelnij),  and  a 
lloiuanza  of  hi«  own  composition. 

If  anything  is  hicking  in  the  placing  of  so  fearless  an  art- 
ist as  Wilhelmj,  the  want  may  he  defined  in  one  word,  pus- 
sion.  Given  this,  the  result  would  be  absolute  perfection, 
—  something  not  to  be  expected  this  side  of  Utopia. 

A.  A.  C. 

PiiiLADKLi'iriA,  Jan.  2G. —  Mr.  Jarvis's  fiftli  soirc^e  was 
given  last  niglit.  His  opening  piece  was  a  Suite,  Op.  Ul, 
by  liafl",  tiie  one   so    frequently  played    by   JIad.    Schiller. 
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Its  great  difficulties  vaiiislied  lefore  the  inniiense  virtuos- 
ity of  the  executant,  and  afforded  a  fine  contrast  to  the 
Chopin  Nottiirno.  Op.  27,  No  2,  —  the  same  that  the  great 
viohnist  Wilhehnj  has  transcribed  witli  such  admirable 
effect  and  taste.  lu  this  delicate  and  tender  morceau  Mr. 
Jarvis  displayed  a  neatness  and  clearness  of  execution  truly 
admirable,  and  threw  into  it  a  degree  of  intelligent  and  re- 
fined expression  to  occupy  our  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the 
exclusion  from  memory  of  the  remainder  of  this  the  most 
imposing  programme  he  has  yet  performed  in  public. 

Mad.  E.  Seller  gives  monthly  private  concerts  of  her 
pupils  at  her  school,  1104  Walimt  Street,  which  are  attended 
mostly  by  the  parents,  guardians,  and  friends  of  the  young 
ladies  pursuing  their  studies  there,  thus  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  their  progress  and  efficiency. 

Your  coiTesp undent  "  assisted  "  at  a  recent  pupils'  enter- 
tainment, but  was  prevented  by  indisposition  and  the  great 
heat  of  the  room  from  hearing  the  whole  programme;  in 
fact  he  missed  some  of  the  more  ambitious  numbers.  The 
company  was  large,  and  contained  some  of  the  elite  of  Phila- 
delphia society,  who  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  singing 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  applauded  heartily.  The  "  Amer- 
ican Lady's  Quartette,"  a  close  imitation  of  the  "  Swedish 
Lady's  Quartette"  in  manner  and  style  of  music,  even  to 
minor  details,  sang  with  a  delightful  intelligence  and  expres- 
sion. They  were  recalled  amidst  great  enthusiasm.  The 
voices  were  well  balanced,  and  showed  the  advantages  of 
continuous  singing  together,  which  produces  a  sympathetic 
blending  not  to  be  heard  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Feb.  7-  —  A  short  season  of  Italian  Opera  by  Kellogg, 
Gary,  Adams,  Lazzarini,  l^antaleoni,  Conly,  Kaufman,  and 
Gottschalk,  under  the  direction  of  Behrens,  and  management 
of  Strakosch,  gives  me  no  opportunity  of  saying  anything 
new,  save  to  notice  a  new  aspirant  to  public  honors  in  the 
person  of  Miss  von  KIsler,  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  who 
is  known  on  the  sta;^e  as  Maria  Litta.  As  a  vocalist  she  is 
very,  very  promising,  and  has  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression upon  our  cognosienti.  Her  voice  is  pure  soprano 
in  timbre  atid  compass ;  her  volume  is  not  great,  but  suffi- 
cient; her  execution  is  neat,  clean,  and  brilliant;  her  trill 
is  most  facile  and  beautiful.  The  young  lady  is  not  as  yet 
entitled  to  praise  as  an  actress,  nor  would  she  be  likely  to 
supplant  Helen  in  the  affections  of  any  modern  Paris,  but 
she  has  rare  musical  intelligence  in  addition  to  the  qualities 
already  enumerated,  and  that  is  much  more  valuable  in  the 
estimation  of  Amekicus. 

CiNCixxATi,  Feb.  8.  —  To  give  your  readers  a  more  def- 
inite idea  of  the  heiglitened  musical  activity  of  which  Cin- 
cinnati can  now  be  proud,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  hasty  letter  in  your  last  by  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  work  of  the  College  of  Music,  and  of  the  organiza- 
tions connected  with  it.  A  simple,  accurate  statement  of 
the  present  stati/s  quo  is  all  I  now  propose.  The  large  uut- 
lay  needed  to  call  into  life  at  once  an  institution  like  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Music  naturally  compelled  the  busi- 
ness managers  to  advertise  very  extensively.  If  now  and 
then,  in  doing  this,  good  taste  was  made  subservient  to  the 
policy  considered  necessary  in  view  of  the  tone  to  which  the 
public  has  become  accustomed  in  all  such  matters,  tiie  cir- 
cumstance that  no  complaints  have  been  entered  sutficiently 
establishes  the  fact  that  in  no  instance  has  the  slightest  de- 
ception or  even  exat^geration  been  practiced. 
"\v  Among  the  many  discriminating  friends  whom  Mr. 
Thomtis  made  as  an  orchestral  director,  there  were  not  a  few 
who  hesitated  to  form  or  express  an  opinion  as  to  his  fitness 
for  the  directorship  of  an  educational  histitntion.  If  all 
doubts  in  that  regard  have  not  yet  been  dispelled,  they  bid 
fair  soon  to  vanish  altogether.  Scarcely  a  week  has  passed 
in  which  a  new  feature  has  not  been  introduced,  an  addi- 
tional link  inserted  into  the  chain  of  instruction,  which  it 
is  intended  shall  become  as  complete  as  possible  for  diff'us- 
ing  a  broad  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  music. 
As  soon  as  emergencies  peculiar  to  our  country,  and  es- 
pecially to  our  section,  have  arisen,  tliey  have  been  met, 
and  thus  far  successfully  and  with  the  best  judgment. 

In  the  instrumental  and  vocal  departments  the  system 
in  vogue  in  European  conservatories  is  in  general  adhered 
to,  with  perhaps  the  exception  that  class  instruction  is 
less  liberally  employed,  and  more  attention  given  to  the  indi- 
vidual. The  authority  which  an  institution  of  such  dimen- 
sions gives  to  the  individual  teacher  enables  him  to  pro- 
ceed rigidly,  and  without  making  any  concessions,  in  em- 
ploying a  thorough  and  strict  method,  and,  above  all,  in 
giving  only  the  very  best  of  music  to  the  student.  Not  that 
for  years  this  course  has  been  indifferently  pursued  by  the 
prominent  teachers  of  our  city;  but  tlie  large  quota  of  stu 
dents  furnished  by  the  smaller  towns  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
boring States  makes  it  possible  to  reach  circles  heretofore  be- 
yond the  influence  of  conscientious  instructors.  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  and  praiseworthy  features  of  the  course  of 
instruction,  however,  is  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  musical 
director,  as  well  as  of  the  teachers,  to  impress  on  the  mind 
of  the  student  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  music,  and  cultivating  the  taste  for  good  mu- 
sic, all  of  which  can  be  done  by  attending  the  chorus  classes, 
the  private  and  public  orchestra  rehearsals,  and  the  organ 
concerts,  facilities  which  are  offered  to  the  pupils  without 
extra  charge. 

The  chorus  classes  are  deserving  of  especial  mention.  The 
members  of  these  are  instructed  in  musical  notation,  sight 
singing,   etc.;    concise   and   clear  defi-nitions   are  given   of 


time  in  music,  me.asure,  bar,  the  construction  of  scales,  the 
system  of  intervals,  etc.,  —  all  this  according  to  approved  and 
thoroughly  digested  methods.  Hand  in  hand  with  these  the 
theory  classes  progress.  It  will  be  evident  to  every  one  that 
by  thus  distributing  the  subjects  more  thoroughness,  with 
concessions  to  the  less  talented,  is  made  possible.  The  at- 
tendance on  these  classes  is  strictly  controlled  by  carefully 
kept  registers.  The  influence  of  these  phases  of  instruction 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Even  the  College  Chorus,  of 
which  mention  was  made  in  the  last  letter,  is  subjected  to 
this  course;  failure  to  attend  on  the  chorus  class  arranged 
for  the  members  brings  with  it  forfeiture  of  membershii)  of 
the  College  Chorus.  These  few  remarks  may  give  an  idea 
of  the  high  aim  which  the  musical  director  has  in  view. 
The  fruits  are  beginning  to  appear.  But  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  anticipate  too  much. 

As  the  programmes  of  the  chamber  and  orchestra  concerts 
given  so  far  have  been  published  in  your  journal,  a  few 
words  concerning  the  organizations  which  execute  them  may 
not  be  amiss.  For  six  years  past  we  have  had  a  standing 
orchestra,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jlichael 
Brand,  a  musician  of  unusual  talent  and  ability.  Mr.  lial- 
lenberg,  who  had  undertaken  the  management  of  the  or- 
ganization, found  himself  restricted  during  the  first  few  years 
to  drawing  on  the  resident  musicians  only,  as  the  orchestra, 
on  aecount  of  want  of  permanent  employment,  was  necessa- 
rily disbanded  during  the  summer  months.  As  soon  as  the 
hill-top  resorts  sprang  into  existence,  however,  he  was  en- 
abled to  keep  the  organization  intact  during  the  whole  year, 
and  immediately  began  to  procure  the  services  of  the  best 
musicians  obtainable  in  other  cities,  until  the  orchestra  dur- 
ing the  last  season,  in  its  nucleus,  consisted  of  very  good 
musicians,  some  of  them  excellent.  Mr.  Thomas,  on  his 
arrival,  secured  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra, 
as  it  was  called,  and  supplemented  it  with  such  other  mu- 
sicians as  he  deemed  fit.  The  progress  made  by  this  new 
organization,  as  Ccmcevtmeister  of  which  Mr.  Jacobssohn 
exerts  an  excellent  influence,  together  with  his  quartet  asso- 
ciates, Jlessrs.  Baeteus  and  ilartdegen,  is  really  astonish- 
ing, and  redounds  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Thomas,  who  is 
proving  himself  more  than  ever  before  a  most  excellent  di- 
rector, and  no  less  successful  a  drill-master  of  orchestral 
bodies.  The  string  orchestra  has  improved  remarkably  in 
fullness  of  tone,  precision,  and  intonation,  while  the  unity 
and  balance  of  the  whole  organization  is  becoming  more  and 
more  satisfactory  with  every  public  performance.  The  pecun- 
iary resources  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  director  are 
such  as  enable  him  to  have  as  many  rehearsals  as  he  thinks 
necessary,  a  decided  advantage  over  similar  bodies  elsewhere. 
The  programmes  already  published  serve  to  prove  that  the 
works  essayed  at  the  difierent  concerts  are  among  the  most 
difficult  of  orchestral  scores.  In  the  last  concert  a  novelty 
was  presented :  Symphony  No.  1,  in  D,  of  C.  Ph.  Emanuel 
Bach,  a  work  of  remarkable  freshness  and  originality  when 
the  date  of  its  composition  (1776)  is  considered.  The  other 
numbers  of  the  programme  were  triple  concerto,  D  minor, 
J.  S.  Bach,  performed  by  Messrs.  Andres,  Schneider,  and 
Singer;  Overture  to  Jlayic  Flute ;  and  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony. 

In  the  last  chamber  concert  Mr.  Thomas  made  his  final 
appearance  as  member  of  the  string  quartet.  His  duties 
have  become  so  manifold  and  so  engrossing  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  devote  enough  time  to  the  rehearsals 
for  a  good  ensemble.  His  place  will  be  filled  by  Mr.  Eich, 
who  for  years  has  been  considered  one  of  the  best  of  our  resi- 
dent violinists.  Blr.  Jacobssohn's  extraordinary  abilities  as 
a  violinist  and  musician  are  acknowledged  throughout  the 
country.  Mr.  Hartdegen,  too,  is  so  well  known  that  he  can 
forei^o  any  mention  of  his  excellence  as  a  'cello  player.  Sir. 
Baetens  combines  with  a  perfect  mE\stery  of  his  instrument, 
the  viola,  a  very  extensive  experience  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  as  a  quartet  player,  while  Mr.  Thomas  in  former 
years  gave  the  public  frequent  opportunity  to  judge  of  his 
qualifications  as  a  violinist.  With  every  succeeding  concert 
the  ensemble  has  improved  noticeably;  especially  in  the  last 
two  a  warmth  of  tone  color,  produced  by  a  more  perfect  bal- 
atice  of  the  different  instruments,  was  apparent,  giving  promise 
of  unusual  excellence.  The  programme  consisted  of  Quartet 
in  E-flat,  ^lozart;  Uondo  Brillaute,  Op-  70,  Schubert  (Messrs. 
Andres  and  Jacobssohn);  Quintet  in  C,  Op,  29,  Beethoven 
(with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Brockhoven ).  In  the  last  num- 
ber, especially,  Mr.  Jacobssohn  displayed  his  wonderful  tech- 
nique, and,  above  all,  his  excellent  musical  taste  and  modera- 
tion in  ensemble  playing.  The  enthusiasm  created  was  genu- 
ine and  unaffected. —  Mr.  Whiting's  activity  continues  with 
the  most  gratifying  results,  as  is  shown  by  the  attendance  on 
his  organ  recitals.  The  public  is  gradually  coming  to  an 
appreciation  of  their  artistic  and  pedagogical  value.  Among 
other  numbers  his  programmes  during  the  past  week  con- 
tained: Fugues,  Bach:  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  minor,  Men- 
delssohn ;  Andante  and  Finale  from  Fourth  Organ  Symphony, 
C.  M-  Widor;  Canzona  in  A  minor,  Guilmant;  Organ  Study 
on  Pleyel's  Hjinn,  J.  Bapst  Calkin  ;  Four  Interludes  to  the 
"Magnificat"  (plain  chant),  Whiting;  Overture  to  "The 
Siege  of  Kochelle,"  Balfe.  Alpha  Mu. 

Chicago,  Jan.  2-4.  —  On  Thursday  evening,  January  9, 
the  "  Abt  Society  "  gave  its  fii"st  concert.  This  society  con- 
sists of  a  male  chorus  of  twenty-four  persons,  embracing 
the  leading  voices  of  the  city,  and  is  to  devote  itself  to  the 
performance  of  four-part  music.  While  its  aim  is  but  to 
produce  music  of  a  limited  order  (for  all  the  part  songs 


that  ai-e  usually  given  by  societies  of  this  character  have 
about^  them  a  certain  sameness),  it  will  fill  a  place  in  our 
concert  season,  and  do  much  to  interest  a  large  class  of  per- 
sons who  admire  music  of  this  kind.  It  is  very  fortu- 
nate in  regard  to  its  active  membership,  for  I  liave  never 
heard  better  voices  in  a  chorus  of  this  kind.  The  balance 
of  the  parts  is  good,  and  the  leading  tenors  are  particularly 
strong,  while  the  second  basses  possess  veices  of  much 
power,  voices  which  harmonize  nicely,  and  furnisli  a  good 
foundation  of  pure  tone  for  the  other  parts  to  rest  upon. 
Of  course,  as  this  was  a  first  concert  of  a  new  society,  after 
but  some  three  months'  practice,  one  can  hardly  expect  more 
than  a  suggestion  of  possibilities.  The  programme  con- 
sisted of  the  following  numbers:  — 

"  The  Village  Blacksmith  " Ilaiton. 

"Evening" Kuvze. 

''  How  came  Love  " 37.  Frei. 

'*  He 's  the  Man  to  know  " Zullner. 

"  Serenade  "         Storch. 

"  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens" Musenthal. 

"  Good  Night  " Kirsckner. 

Pilgrim  Chorus  from  Tamihauser      ....        IVayner. 

They  were  assisted  by  Mr.  Max  Pinner,  of  New  York, 
pianist,  who  played  the  following  pieces, 

(a.)  Allegro Scarlatti. 

{b. )  Nocturne Chopin. 

(c.)  Polonaise,  Op.  53 Chopin. 

and   the   Tarantelle  from  Venezia  e  Napoli  of  Liszt.     Also 
by  a  home  vocalist,  Miss  Fannie  Whitney,  who  sang  '•  Nobil 
Signor''  from  The  Huyuaiots  of  Meyerlieer,  and  a  song  of 
Blumenthal's.     Mr.  Pinner  was   very   well  received,   being 
twice  recalled.     He  seems  to  be  a  truly  intelligent  player, 
possessing  nmch  refinement  of  taste,   and  is  able  to  bring 
out  a  pure  quality  of  tone  from  his    instrument,   without 
forcing  it  liejoud  its  limit  into  the  confines  of  noise.     His 
interpretation  of  the  gentle  Nocturne  of  Chopin  was  particu- 
larly pleasing,  and  indicated  that  he  had  made  a  close  study 
of  the  poetical  nature  of  this  composer,  and  that  he  was 
able  to  reproduce  the   dreamy  sentiment  of  longing  (which 
seems  to  be  the  idea  in  this  Nocturne)  with  so  much  fidelity 
that  the  Chopin  spirit  was  at  least  made  plain  to  us.    In  the 
Liszt  selection  he  was   also  very  happy,  and  manifested  the 
pleasing   faculty  of  producing    beautiful    tone    effects    from 
the  piano.      His  effort  seemed  to  be,  in  all  his  playing,  to  in- 
terpret the  works  of  the  composers,  rather  than  to  astonish 
by  any  brilliant  effect;  and  in  thus  placing  self  subordinate 
in   the   representation   of  the   musical   intentions  of  others, 
he  manifested  an  ho 
in  these  days  of  super: 
singer  who  has  yet  m 
the  formation  of  pure 
forces  her  voice,  hopii; 
quality,  which  is  sure! 
sical  tone. 

On  Monday  evenin^ 
Company  began  a  s 
Theatre.  As  this  con 
is  hardly  necessary  to  t.„  ...„,_  :. 

The  first  week  we  had  Carmen  (twice),  La  Svnnambula, 
(twice),  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Lucia  di  Lannnermoor^  and  the 
old  stand-by,  Jl  Trovafore.  Indeed,  taken  as  a  whole,  we 
have  never  had  opera  given  as  perfectly  in  the  West,  and  for 
two  weeks  the  enthusiasm  of  our  musical  people  and  the 
daily  press  has  had  very  little  limitation.  The  most  perfect 
performances  have  been  Sonnamlmla,  Lucia  di  Lammermcor^ 
and  Carmen.  The  Figaro  of  Mozart  suffered  very  badly, 
owing  to  a  foolish  quarrel  between  Madame  lloze  and  Miss 
Hank  in  regard  to  dressing  rooms;  in  consequence  of  this 
childish  difficulty  the  lovely  opera  was  so  badly  mutilated 
as  to  be  hardly  recognizable;  and  the  whole  performance 
just  escaped  being  a  complete  fadure. 

The  ''  Gerster  nights"  have  called  out  the  largest  num- 
bers of  people,  and  "  standing  room  "  has  often  been  at  a  pre- 
mium at  the  operas  in  which  this  gifted  lady  has  sung.  In- 
deed, gallantry  may  excuse  me  for  passing  by  the  splendid 
chorus,  and  the  fine  band,  and  the  most  worthy  support 
furnished  this  charming  singer,  to  notice  more  particularly 
the  talent  of  the  lady  herself.  I  can  remenffjer  no  opeialic 
experience  that  was  more  interesting  than  the  performance  of 
Lucia  di  Lammerutcor,  in  which  Jlme.  Gerster  took  the 
title  role.  From  the  moment  she  sang  her  first  aria,  ''Keg-  ' 
nava  nel  silenzio,"  until  the  closing  note  of  the  "  mad 
scene  "  in  the  third  act,  she  held  the  audience  spellbound. 
As  we  remember  the  gentle  presence  of  this  charming 
singer,  and  listen  for  the  reecho  of  those  pure,  melting  tones, 
it  is  difficult  to  recall  any  vocahst  who  has  made  a  more 
marked  impression  upon  us  than  this  lady.  A  number  of 
singers  have  had  as  great  flexibility  and  vocal  technique,  but 
no  one  has  sung  Lucia  in  my  hearing  who  could  so 
completely  represent  the  idea  of  the  character,  even  amid 
all  the  brilliancy  of  the  music.  In  the  "  mad  scene,''  where 
other  singers  have  made  the  music  a  vocal  display  of  execu- 
tion, she  undertakes  the  more  difficult  task  of  representing 
the  heart-broken  girl,  maddened  by  her  grief.  The  brilliant 
cadenzas  with  the  flute  seem  to  have  a  higher  art  in  them 
than  ever  before.  She  renders  the  florid  passages  as  if  her  at- 
tention had  just  been  called  to  the  music  of  the  flute,  and  her 
madness  took  the  form  of  mimicry;  she  imitated  intui- 
tively. The  wonderful  sympathy  of  her  high  notes  is  re- 
markable, for  she  is  able  to  impress  on  them  sucli  coloring 
of  tone  that  nothing  seems  unfitting  the  character  she  is  rep- 
resenting-    The  very  identity  of  the   spirit  is  felt  there, 
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manifesting  the  pure  emotions  of  a  noble  soul.  Tbe  careful 
manner  in  which  she  never  allows  a  note  to  increase  in 
volume  at  the  expense  of  purity  and  sweetness  is  a  lesson  to 
all  our  young  singers.  Her  Amina  in  Sonnnmhula  is 
also  a  very  perfect  creation.  In  the  "Ah,  non  credea"  the 
delicate  purity  of  her  tones,  breathing  a  simple  sadness  that 
was  most  touching,  gave  such  a  lovely  picture  of  the  simple 
and  pure  maiden  that  the  audience  was  hushed  to  perfect 
silence  through  deep  sympathy  with  the  character,  as  well 
as  calmed  by  delight. 

There  is  something  greater  in  such  singing  than  mere  art. 
It  is  as  if  the  spirit  of  song,  mistress  of  all  forms  and  powers, 
was  manifesting  her  own  pure  thoughts  in  the  most  perfect 
and  lovely  manner.  Splendid  voices  have  sung  to  us  before, 
larger  and  grander  tones  have  been  given,  but  for  simplicity, 
purity,  sweetness,  aud  real  feeling,  Mme.  Gerster  stands 
alone-  She  makes  a  little  home  for  herself  in  every  musical 
heart,  and  we  shall  love  to  remember  her  there  with  honest 
devotion. 

lu  Rigoletto  her  powers  have  not  so  fine  an  opportunity  to 
manifest  themselves. 

Miss  Slinnie  Hauk  had  little  to  do  the  first  week  except 
to  sing  the  part  of  Carmen  and  half  of  a  part  in  Figaro. 
Her  acting  of  the  Spanish  Gypsy  was  very  fine,  and  she  lent 
to  the  character  power  and  dramatic  consistency  of  which  it 
is  hardly  worthy.  We  believe  it  is  in  no  way  a  favorite  role 
with  her,  and  indeed  it  gives  her  but  little  opportunity  to 
display  her  real  abihty  and  musical  culture.  In  other  parts 
she  does  herself  much  more  justice.  Madame  Roze  has  been 
singing  quite  well,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  "  Gerster 
fever  "  would  have  attracted  much  attention  for  her  honest 
efforts.  As  it  was  she  had  a  warm  reception.  She  sang  in 
Figaro  and  11  Trovatore. 

Sig.  Campanhii  comes  back  to  us  a  fine  artist,  and  has  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Signori  Galassi  and  Foli 
have  made  themselves  favorites,  and  Sig.  FrapoUi  has  proved 
himself  to  be  a  careful  singer;  indeed  the  whole  troupe  have 
now  a  firm  place  m  our  esteem.  C.  H.  B. 

Milwaukee,  Feb.  5.  —  Since  I  wrote  you  last  there 
have  been  five  local  concerts  worthy  of  I'ecord.  Fuur  were 
chamber  concerts  by  four  young  people,  two  brothers  and 
two  sisters  named,  Heine.  They  range  in  age  from  four- 
teen to  twenty-one  years,  and  have  been  trained  by  their 
father  to  play  the  piano-forte,  violin,  viola,  and  "cello.  Their 
pUying,  if  not  that  of  mature  artists,  is  interesting  and 
musician-like,  and  worthy  of  the  name  of  genuine  interpre- 
tation. The}'  are  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  whole  range 
of  chamber  music,  classical  and  modern,  and  read  everything 
at  sight.  The  progi-ammes  speak  for  themselves.  The  only 
mistake  was  in   opening  each  with  an  overture. 

(!.]  Beethovex.  Overture:  "Egmont;"  String  Quar- 
tet, 0\u  18, -Xo.  5;  "Kreutzer"  Sonata,  Op.  47  (2d  and 
3d  movement);  Quartet,  for  piano,  violin,  etc.,  Op.  16. 

(2.)  Schubert.  Overture:  "  Kosamunde; '"  Duo  for 
piano  and  violin,  Op.  162,  in  four  movements;  String  Quar- 
tet, posthumous,  in  G ;  Adagio  and  Rondo,  posthumous,  for 
piano,  violin,  alto,  and  'cello. 

(;j.)  Mexdelssohx.  Overture:  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;"'  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  Op.  66  (last 
three  movements);  Violin  Concerto  (2d  and  3d  move- 
ment); String  Quartet,  in  E  flat,  Op.  12. 

(4r.)  Overture:  "-Preciosa,"  Weber;  Trio  for  piano,  vi- 
olin, and  'cello,  (2d  and  3d  movement),  Op-  54,  Fesca  ; 
String  Quartet,  Op.  1-36,  Allegro,  R'iff;  Quartet,  piano, 
violin,  etc-.  Op.  47,  Schumann. 

The  fifth  concert  was  the  260th  of  the  Musical  Society, 
under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Mickler.  This  was  the  pro- 
gramme : 

Overture:  *•  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Mendelssohn. 
Chorus,  with  Tenor  Solo,  "  The  Young  Cavalier." 

F.  MokHng. 
J.  Oestreicher  and  Maennerchor. 

Aria  from  "  Jessonda." Spohr. 

Franz  Remmertz. 
Songs  for  Mixed  Chorus Abt. 

(a.)   "I  ilust  Sing  Again." 

{0.)  "  Corae  Gang  with  Me." 

(c.)  '•  Wanderer's  Joy." 
Unfinished  Symphony  (in  B  minor)  ....     Schubert. 

'  "  Paat!  " F.  MohHng. 

Maennerchor,  with  Baritone  and  Tenor  Solos. 
Measra.  Franz  Remmertz  and  J.  Oestreicher. 
Songs  for  fJaritone:  — 

(a.)  "By  the  Sea" Schubert. 

(6.)  "  The  Two  Grenadiers." Schumann. 

Gypsy  Life  {Poem  by  Em.  Geibel)  for  ^lixed 

Chorus.  Schumann. 

(With  Orchestral  Accompaniment,  by .     .      C.  Grddtner.) 

The  orchestra  seemed  to  be  in  rather  better  condition 
than  at  the  previous  concerts  of  this  season.  The  whole 
concert  waa  well  done,  the  choruses  especially  showing  im- 
provement in  precision  and  shading.  Mr.  ICcmraertz's  no- 
ble baritone  voice  waa  at  its  best  in  Schumann's  "  Two 
Grenrvlierii,"  as  exciting  and  in-tpiring  a  song  as  he  could 
possibly  have  selected.  We  are  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
bear  him  again  soon. 

PerhaiM  f  ought  to  mention  among  our  local  concerts  the 
Sunday  concerts  at  Turner  Hall  by  Chr.  Bach's  orchestra. 
These  are  primarily  intended  for  amusement  and  recreation, 
rather  than  for  caltare;  but  the  programmes  not  infre- 
qoently  include  nich  overtures  as  Mozart's  i/ic^  FluU, 


Weber's  Freischiitz  and  Oberon,  movements  from  Haydn's 
and  Beethoven's  symphonies,  Saint-Saens's  Phaeton,  etc. 
They  are  reasonably  well  done. 

Wilhelmj  has  been  here  again  and  played  the  Beethoven 
concerto  in  D  most  superbly.  He  grew  on  us  all  the  time 
as  virtuoso  and  artist.  He  had  with  him  this  time  Mr. 
Erail  Liebling  as  pianist.  Mr.  Liebling  has  a  very  sure  and 
clear  technique,  and  played  Liszt's  transcription  of  Bach's 
great  G-minor  organ  fugue  in  a  way  that  left  little  to  be  de- 
sired. I  was  not  so  much  inspired  by  his  rendering  of  the 
Chopin  Scherzo. 

I  have  further  to  chronicle  a  concert  by  the  Sirs.  H.  JI. 
Smith  concert  company,  with  a  light  but  pleasing  and  cred- 
itable programme.  Mrs.  Smith  herself  seemed  to  be  in 
her  best  voice,  and  san_^  with  rare  purity,  precision,  and 
beauty  of  expression.  The  whole  company  deserves  favorable 
mention.  J.  C  F. 


NOTES  AND     GLEANINGS. 

San  Francisco.  —  Good  music  is  not  without  its  faith- 
ful, able  representatives  in  the  farthest  Westeru  city  of  this 
continent.  One  of  the  most  devoted  and  most  influential 
for  good,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  organ  and  piano 
music,  was  the  lamented  Joseph  Trenkle,  whose  spirit  aud 
whose  influence  still  live.  He  is  well  remembered  and 
esteemed  in  Boston.  Another  Bostoniaii,  a  more  recent 
emigrant,  is  doing  a  good  work  there.  An  important 
member  of  our  Apollo  Club,  he  has  carried  the  good  seed 
with  him  to  his  new  home,  where  he  inspires,  teaches,  and 
conducts  the  Loring  Club,  of  which  he  is  the  father.  It  is 
composed  of  some  fifty  male  voices,  and  its  tasteful  minia- 
ture quarto  books  of  words  and  programmes,  which  we  occa- 
sionally receive,  are  much  after  the  model  of  the  Apollo 
books ;  while  its  repertoire  includes  very  many  of  the  best 
part-songs  given  by  the  Boston  clubs,  confining  itself  thus 
far  to  this  more  modest  sphere,  and  not  yet  undertaking 
such  grand  tasks  as  the  Antigone  music  of  Mendelssohn. 
Mr.  Loring  is  endeavoring  to  gather  a  chorus  of  ladies,  so 
that  the  Club  may  bring  out  music  for  mixed  voices,  includ- 
ing now  and  then  a  chorale,  or  other  short  work,  by  Bach. 

Better  still,  San  Francisco  has  its  regular  series  of  classi- 
cal chamber  concerts,  string  quartets,  quintets,  etc.,  all 
from  its  own  local  resources,  'i'hese  are  given  by  the 
Schmidt  Quintette,  composed  of  Miss  Alice  Schmidt  (Leip- 
zig pupil),  piano-forte;  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.  (do.),  violin; 
Clifford  Schmidt,  violin ;  Louis  Schmidt,  viola ;  Ernst 
Schmidt  (Leipzig  graduate),  violoncello.  All  of  the  Schmidt 
family!  So  the  consensMS  should  be  perfect.  One  of  the  local 
critics,  honest  and  outspoken  and  a  cultivated  musician, 
WTites  of  the  fourth  concert,  December  6):  "  The  keynote  to 
the  entire  evening  was  struck  in  the  string  quartet  of 
Haydn,  with  which  the  concert  opened  —  Mr.  Clifford 
Schmidt  leading  —  of  which  the  Menuetto  was  given  with 
the  most  charming  grace  and  humor.  Mr.  Clifford  also 
placed  a  new  feather  in  his  cap  —  and  a  still  larger  one,  I 
think,  in   that  of  his  teacher,  his  elder  brother,  Louis,  Jr. 

—  by  his  really  admirable  playing  of  the  Andante  and 
Finale  from  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto ;  the  Andante, 
although  beautifully  played,  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
rather  rapid  tempo  in  which  It  has  become  the  fashion  of 
late  years  to  play  it  (entirely  uncalled  for  and  mistaken,  I 
think),  but  the  Finale  was  a  delightful  performance  in  many 
respects.  So  was  also  that  of  the  Variations  Serieuses,  by 
Miss  Schmidt,  who  certainly  showed  great  courage  in  at- 
tempting this  most  difficult  and  profound  of  Mendelssohn's 
piano-forte  compositions,  but  who  proved  herself  to  be  as 
nearly  equal  to  the  task  of  playing  it  as  it  is  possible  to  be 
at  her  age.  The  enthusiasm  of  youth  is  rarely  tempered 
with  artistic  reticence;  young  blood  must  be  permitted  its 
moments  of  gush.  But  I  prefer  it  in  mild  doses,  especially 
in  Mendelssohn's  music.      The    Struig  Quartet  of  iScbubert 

—  the  posthumous  Allegro  molto  in  C  minor  — a  work  of 
indescribable  beauty,  and  one  that  made  a  truly  profound 
impression  on  the  audience,  was  one  of  the  most  perfect 
quartet  performances  I  ever  heard  anywhere.  Aware,  as  I 
was,  of  the  great  diSiculty  of  this  movement,  both  for  each 
individual  player  and  in  the  ensemble^  I  had  prepared  my- 
self to  be  satisfied  with  a  moderately  good  performance  of  it, 
and,  indeed,  should  have  considered  this  quite  an  achieve- 
ment. But  I  was  delightfully  disappointed.  Mrs.  Tippett, 
wlio  did  not  seem  to  be  in  her  best  voice,  sang  with 
the  true  musical  intelligence  and  sympathetic  st}le  that 
ciiaracterizes  everything  she  does.  The  first  song,  by  EafF, 
was  not  well  chosen,  for  her,  since  it  should  be  given 
with  a  dramatic  force  for  which  her  voice  is  entirely  inade- 
quate; the  songs  of  Keinecke,  with  violin,  he  sings  beau- 
tifully." 

The  fifth  and  last  programme  (December 20)  included  the 
piano-forte  Quintet  of  Schumann,  clarinet  Quintet  of  Mozart, 
Gavotte  of  Bazzini  for  strings.  Aria  for  violin  by  Bach,  a 
Ciaconne  for  violin,  by  Vitali,  Kumanza  fur  'cello,  by  Bar- 
giel,  and  the  brilliant  Capriccio  in  B  minor  of  Mendelssohn 
(with  quintet  accompaniment)  for  piano-forte.  Mrs.  Mar- 
rincr-Catnpbell  sang  an  Aria  from  "  Pr^  aux  clercs  "  with 
obligato  violin,  and  a  "  Slumber  Song  "  by  Oscar  Weil. 

'I'lien  again,  still  more  important,  San  Francisco  has,  and 
has  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  its  own  orchestra,  whicli 
plays  symplionies,  etc.,  — a  larger  orchestra  tlian  we  can 
command  just  now  in  Boston,  aiid  a  very  good  one,  as  Mr. 
Zerrahn  will   testify,  who  conducted  in   the  festival  there 


last  June.  The  silver  anniversary  of  the  presentation  of  a 
baton  to  the  conductor  of  this  Philharmonic  Society,  Mr. 
Hudolph  Herold,  was  to  take  place  on  the  22d  ult.  We 
have  before  us  programmes  of  eight  Orchestral  Matinees 
given  in  two  months  (September  18  to  November  20). 
They  include,  Beethoven:  Leonore  Overture,  numbers 
],  2,  and  3;  Eighth  Symphony.  Mozart:  Concerto  in  E 
flat  for  two  pianos;  Concerto  for  French  horn.  Haydn: 
Symphony  in  D.  Schubert:  unfinished  Symphony  in  B 
minor.  Schumann:  Symphony  in  D  minor  (twice).  F. 
I^chner:  Suite  No.  2,  in  E  minor.  Gade:  Fourth  Sym- 
phony, B-flat.  Rubinstein :  Ocean  Symphony.  B^dea 
many  smaller  pieces. 

Cincinnati.  —  The  President  of  the  College  of  Music, 
in  his  statement  to  the  directors,  declares  that  the  result  so 
far  exceeds  hi;  most  sanguine  expectations;  that  the  school 
has  already  283  pupils,  with  ample  accommodations  for 
from  500  to  1,000.  It  is  complained  that  the  weekly  organ 
concerts  are  too  much  of  a  drain  upon  the  treasury  of  the 
College. 

The  new  College  Choir  will  take  up  the  following  in- 
teresting works  for  practice  with  a  view  to  pubfic  perform- 
ance: Handel's  "  Hercules,"  composed  in  1744,  and  orig- 
inally styled  an  Oratorio  (never  yet  given  in  this  country) ; 
Schubert's  Mass  in  E-flat;  A^erdi's  ''Eequiem;"  selections 
from  Beethoven's  "Buins  of  Athens,"  and  Bach's  Cantata, 
"F^in  feste  Burg." 

*' The  Musical  Club"  is  the  title  of  a  Cincinnati  institu- 
tion of  two  or  three  years'  standing,  composed  of  most  of 
the  leading  musicians  of  the  city,  who  meet  together  in  a 
friendly  w^ay  on  Sunday  afternoons.  They  have  usually  a 
printed  programme,  but  sometimes  any  one  who  feels  like  it 
plays.  It  has  done  much  to  promote  a  kindly  feeling  among 
the  members.  Occasionally  a  member  submits  a  new  com- 
position to  the  criticism  of  the  Club,  and  we  are  told  that 
some  very  creditable  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. This  Club  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Beethoven  on  the  108th  anniversary  of  his  birth  (December 
17,  1878),  when  the  follownig  programme  was  presented:  — 

(1.)  Trio  for  piano-forte,  violin  and  'cello.    Op.  70.    No.  1. 

Geo.  Schneider,  S.  E.  Jacobssohn,  A.  Hartdegen. 
(2.)  Sonata,  for  piano-forte.     C  major.     Op.  53. 

Aruim  Doeruer. 
(3.)  Elegiac  Song,  for  four  voices  and  accompaniment  of 

strings.     Op.  118. 
Misses  Kuth  Jones  and  Emma   Cranch;  Messrs.  Geo.  A. 

Fitch  aud  Chas.  J.  Davis. 
(4.)  Quartet,  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  'ceUo.     Op.  95. 
Theodore  Thomas,  S.  E.  Jacobssohn,  C.  Baetens,  A.  Hart- 
degen. 

It  is  tlie  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cincinnati  Musical 
Festival  Association  who  offer  the  prize  referred  to  in  our 
last.     We  quote  from  their  announcement :  — 

''  This  association  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  music.  In  the  three  festivals  already 
given,  it  is  believed  that  this  object  has  in  good  measure 
been  attained.  The  choral  and  orchestral  works  of  the 
great  masters  have  been  worthily  represented,  and  honest, 
healthy  musical  influences  have  been  exerted  upon  large 
numbers  of  people.  New  works  have  been  given  upon  these 
occasions.  The  directors  of  the  association  are,  however, 
now  convinced  that  with  the  resources  of  soloists,  chorus, 
and  orchestra  available  for  the  festivals,  there  is  the  proper 
field  in  this  country  for  the  display  and  encouragement  of 
native  musical  talent. 

"  The  association,  therefore,  offers  a  prize  of  one  thousand 
dollars  (.^1,000)  for  the  most  meritorious  work  for  chorus 
and  orchestra,  the  competition  for  which  is  to  be  open  only 
to  native-born  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  work 
will  be  performed  at  the  fourth  festival  in  the  month  of  May, 
1880. 

"  Five  judges  will  be  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  the  compositions  presented  for  competition.  Three  of 
these  judges,  one  of  whom  will  be  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas, 
will  be  nominated  by  the  Musical  Festival  Association.  The 
other  two  judges  will  be  selected  by  the  three  whose  appoint- 
ment is  already  provided  for.  Mr.  Thomas  will  be  president 
of  the  board  of  judges.  The  works  offered  for  competition 
must  not  occupy  more  than  sixty  minutes  in  the  perform- 
ance. 

"  The  full  score  and  a  piano  score  of  all  works  must  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  judges 
in  Cincinnati,  on  or  before  October  1,  1879. 

"  The  author  of  the  prize  composition  shall  own  the  copy- 
right of  his  work. 

"  The  association  will  pay  the  cost  of  its  publication,  hav- 
ing direction  over  the  same,  making  its  own  arrangement 
with  the  publisher  for  such  numbers  of  the  work  as  it  may 
require,  which  shall  be  free  from  copyright.  The  association 
shall  have  the  right  of  performance  at  any  and  all  times." 

PiTTSFiELi>,  Mass.  —  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  was  per- 
formed in  the  First  Church  January  27,  by  the  Oratorio 
Class  of  Mr.  Blodgett's  Music  School,  assisted  by  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Smith,  sopi-ano;  Miss  Florence  E.  Holmes,  contralto; 
Mr.  W.  II.  Fcssenden,  tenor;  j\lr.  J.  F.  Winch,  basso,  and 
an  orchestra  from  Boston  ;  conductorj  B.  C.  Blodgett;  or- 
ganist, E.  B.  Story. 
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Music  for  Primary  Scliools. 

The  lirst  Scries  of  the  Na- 
tional Music  Charts  is  in- 

tended    for    use   iu    Primary 
Schools.     Cbnrt  exercises,  with- 
out doubt,  afford  the  best  means 
\  of  concentrating   the   attention 
\  of  an  entire  cliisa  upon  the  sub- 
ject in   band,   and   in    this    the 
I  peculiHr  valuB  of  the  charts  is 
'  made  manife^^t.     In  the  cut  the 
little  girl  at  the  chart  is  repre- 
eented  as  taking  the  place  of  the 
teacher,  while  the  class  are  sup- 
posed to  be  criticising  her  work. 
Such    an   exercise  always   com- 
mands the  attention  and  awakens  the  interest  of  the  pupil. 

The  compass  of  music  in  these  charts  is  such  as  to  greatly 
Msist  in  the  vocal  training  of  young  children.  By  an  easy  and 
systematic  progress,  a  knowledge  of  the  scale,  staff,  cleff,  and 
thesimple  varieties  of  measure  are  taught,  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nary dynamic  marks;  and,  in  the  last  part  of  the  series,  the 
transposition  into  nine  keys  is  given,  as  well  as  practice  in  the 
various  keys. 

The  First  Music  Reader  should  be  taken  aa  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  "  First  Series  of  Charts,"  containing  as  it  does  a 
partial  reprint  of  the  lessons  of  the  Charts,  with  different  illus- 
trations, review  of  the  keys,  exercises  to  bo  written,  and  into- 
nation exercises 
Introductory  Price  of  First  Series  (of  forty)  Charts  .  $8.00 

Introductory  Price  of  First  Music  Reader 18 

Highest  Medals  awarded  at  Vienna,  1873 ;  at  Philadel- 
phia, 1876 ;  at  Paris,  1878.    Address 

GINN  &  HEATH,  Boston. 


Sl^u^icai  ^n^i^^wxtion. 


PUGENE  THAYER'S  Or^a??  Studio  is  in  one  of 
•'-^  the  halls  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  515  Tremont  Street, 
and  contains  one  of  the  finest  Church  Organs  in  America- 
Terms  from  $40  to  $to  per  Quarter,  with  advantages  never  before 
offered  to  organ  students. 

LT/'  A.  LOCKE,  Teacher  of  the  Piano, 

""    '  10  Putnam  Avenue,  Cambridge. 


JlfJ?.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 

•^  149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


J^    &>  G.  G.  HOOK  &^  HASTINGS, 

CHURCH   ORGAN   BUILDERS, 
Send  for  Circulars.  1131  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


E.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Si^iging, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the   Opera   or 
Concert  Room. 
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MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR  $15 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 
Music  Hall.     The  Largest  Music   School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.     75  eminent  professors.     Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1867      Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.     For 
Prospectus,  address         E.  TOURJEB,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


NETV  ENGLAND 
MUSICAI. 

BUREAU. 


I  Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 

Address  E.  TOURJEE, 
I  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


MADAME   E.  SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

1104  Walnut  Street,  l^hiladelphia, 

■Offers  to  pupils,  hesides  a  careful  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  a 
thorough  Musical  Education,  and  Training  for  Opera,  Oratorio, 
Concert,  aud  Church  Singing. 


CARLYLE 


PETERSILEA'S 
ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

Elocution,  and  Laniiages. 

The  most  perfect  Institution 
of  its  kind  in  America. 

Its  object  is  to  Educate  Fine 
Soloists  and  Teachers. 

Terms  very  moderate 

279  &.  281  Columbus  Ave. 

(Near  Berkeley  St.) 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

In  alliance  with  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and 
the  Koyal  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Leipzig. 

In  connection  with  the  Acad- 
emy are  numerous  free  advan- 
tages. 

Send  for  Circular. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
SCHOOL   OF   AKT.-DEPABTMENT   OF   MUSIC. 

DR.  F.  L.  KITTEE,  Dikectok. 

An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of  Teachers.     Singing, 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.,  taught. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie, 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 


BOSTON  MONDAY  LECTURES 

By  JOSEPH    COOK. 


12mo, 


BIOLOGY.      With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.      Three  colored  illustra 

tions.     l'2mo,  $1.50. 
TRANSCENDENTALISM.    With  Preludes  on  Current  Events. 

$1..50. 
ORTHODOXY.     With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.     $1.50. 
CONSCIENCE.     With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.     $1.50. 
HEREDITY.     With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.     $1.50. 
MARRIAGE.     With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.     (In  press.)     $1.50. 


Joseph  Cook  is  a  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for.  No  other  American  orator  has  done  what  ho 
has  done,  or  anything  like  it  ;  and,  prior  to  the  experiment,  no  voice  would  have  been  bold  enough 
to  predict  its  success.  — Rev.  Professor  A.  P.  Peabodt,  of  Harvard  University. 

These  Lectures  are  crowded  so  full  of  knowledge,  of  thought,  of  argument,  illumined  with  such 
passages  of  eloquence  and  power,  spiced  so  frequently  with  deep-cutting  though  good-natured  irony, 
that  I  could  make  no  abstract  from  them  without  utterly  mutilating  them.  —  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Hill,  ex-President  of  Harvard  University,  in  the  Christian  Register. 

Mr.  Cook  is  a  specialist.  His  work,  as  it  now  stands,  represents  fairly  the  very  latest  and  best  re- 
searches.—  Geohqe  M.  Beard,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

The  book  well  presents  to  outsiders  a  certain  little-known  stage  of  conservative  scientific  thought, 
which  they  cannot  reach  anywhere  else  in  so  accessible  and  compact  a  form. — Professor  John 
■  McCBAnT,  of  the  University  of  the  South. 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  of  recent  discussions  in  this  field,  both  in  method  and  esecution. — 
Professor  Borden  P.  Bowne,  of  Boston  University. 

Mr.  Cook  is  a  great  master  of  analysis.  He  shows  singular  justness  of  view  in  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  themes.  —  Princeton  Review. 

The  Lectures  are  remarkably  eloquent,  vigorous,  and  powerful.  —  R.  Payne  Smith,  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury. 

They  are  wonderful  specimens  of  shrewd,  clear,  and  vigorous  thinking.  —  Rev.  Dr.  Axous,  the. 
College,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

These  are  very  wonderful  Lectures.  —  Rev.  C.  H.  Spuroeon. 

The  Lectures  are  in  every  way  of  a  high  order.     They  ar( 
Raleigh,  D.  D.,  London. 

These  wonderful  Lectures  stand  forth  alone  amidst  the 
which  they  belong.  —  London  Quarterly  Review. 

Traversing  a  very  wide  field,  cutting  right  across  the  te 
Biology  contains  not  one  important  scientific  misstatemen 
Sacra. 

Vigorous  and  suggestive.  Interesting  from  the  glimpses  »..<jj  f^no  ui  me  present  phases  of  specu- 
lation in  what  is  emphatically  the  most  thoughtful  community  in  the  United  States.  — London  Spec- 
tator, 

I  admired  the  rhetorical  power  with  which,  before  a  large  mixed  audience,  the  speaker  knew  how 
to  handle  the  difficult  topic  of  biology,  and  to  cause  the  teaching  of  German  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians to  be  respected.  — Professor  Schoberlein,  of  Gottingen  University. 

Aside  from  the  rhetorical  brilliancy  of  his  style,  and  the  aptness  and  fertility  of  his  illustrations, 
Mr.  Cook's  method  of  exposition  is  remarkably  effective.  —  Appletons'  Journal. 

It  may  be  said  unqualifiedly  that  the  pulpit  has  never  brought  such  comprehensiveness  and  pre- 
cision of  knowledge,  combined  with  such  logical  and  literary  skill,  to  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
raised  by  the  supposed  tendency  of  biological  discovery.  —  Eclectic  Magazine. 

Mr.  Cook  is  not  only  a  master  of  the  art  of  putting  things,  bnt  he  is  a  wit.  It  is  wit  none  the  less 
because  it  is  nsed  for  a  serious  purpose.  —  Hartford  Courant. 

*»*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY,  BOSTON. 

THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY  OF  BRITISH  POETRY, 

From  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Time  (1350-1878).  Edited  by  James  T.  Fields  and  Edwin  P. 
Whipple.  1  vol.,  royal  Bvo.  1028  pages.  With  Heliotype  Portraits  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing.    Cloth,  handsomely  stamped,  $6.50  ;  half  calf,  $10.00;  morocco,  or  tree  caK,  S14.00. 

There  is  every  reason  why  the  hook  should  become  the  standard  collection  of  British  poetry  for 
home  use.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

A  boon  in  the  English-reading  world The  more  it  is  read  the  more  highly  will  it  be 

prized.  —  New  York  Observer. 

Every  teacher  whose  means  will  allow  should  have  this  book.  It  renders  a  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  other  books  unnecessary.  —  Educational  Weekly  (Chicago). 

The  best  that  editorial  skill  and  diligence  have  yet  given  to  the  public.  — New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  number  of  portraits,  and  here  again  there  is  a  special  claim  to 
favor  in  that  these  portraits  are  not  the  well-worn  steel  plates  with  which  the  public  have  become 
familiar  by  their  appearance  in  all  sorts  of  volumes,  but  a  series  of  finely  executed  heliotypes  from 
the  most  life-like  and  artistic  likenesses  known,  collected  by  Mr.  Fields,  who  has  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  making  such  collections.  —  Cleveland  Herald. 

It  is  a  collection  not  only  eminently  satisfactory  in  general,  but  in  far  the  greater  number  of  par- 
ticulars. The  reader  may  confidently  go  to  it  for  the  whole  or  part  of  every  great  or  famous  English 
poem.  —  Atlantic  Monthly. 

***  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  and  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY,  Boston. 
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Geo.  Woods  f&  Co.'s 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 

Their  patent  frame  gires  them 

Great  Strength  and  Solidity, 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  QUALITY  OF  TONE. 

They  have  the  exclusive  use  in  this  country  of  the 
celebrated 

Brinstnead  Repeating  Action, 

Which  repeats  equal  to  any  Grand  Action. 


PARLOR  AND    CHURCH 

ORGANS, 

WITH  BOTH  PIPE  AND  EEED  STOPS. 


THEI£  GREAT  VAEIETY  FOR  MUSICAL  EFFECTS 

Commends  them  to  all  cultivated  musicians. 
AN    UKJEQUALED    REPUTATION 

FOR 

Thorough  Workmanship  and  Pine  Pinish. 

GEO.  WOODS  &  CO. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT,  MASS. 

WAREROOMS, 

608  Washinffton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

72  Adams  St.,  Chicaf/o,  HI, 


Writings  of  W,  D.  Howells. 


"The  attractiveness  of  Mr  Howells's  writings  is  in  the  ease  and  grace  of  diction,  the  picturesqueness  as  well  &s 
truthfulness  of  description,  the  quiet  glow  of  portraiture,  the  flashes  of  unobtrusive  wit,  and  the  touches  of  genial 
humor,  — all  united  to  a  painstaking  accuracy,  that  does  not  allow  fancy,  imagination,  or  a  fondness  for  emhellish- 
ment  to  neglect  detail  or  such  elaborate  finish  as  the  subjects  respectively  demand."  —  Bosto-n  Transcript. 


THE   LADY  OF  THE   AROOSTOOK. 

1  vol.  12mo.     Uniform  with  "  Their  Wedding  Journejj"     "A  Foregone  Conclusion," 

etc.     $2.00. 


Venetian  Life.      Includiug  Commercial,  Social,  His- 
torical, and  Artistic  Notes  of  Venice.    1  vol.    12mo.    $  2.00. 

"  Mr.  Howells  deserves  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  American 
travellers.  Tliis  volume  thoroughly  justifies  its  title:  it  does 
give  a  true  and  vivid  and  almost  a  complete  picture  of  Venetian 
life."  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  We  know  of  no  single  word  which  will  bo  fitly  characterize 
Mr.  Howells's  new  volume  about  Venice  as  *  delightful.' "  — 

North  American  Eetiev). 


Italian  Journeys.    1  vol.    12uio.    $2.00. 

"  Tlie  reader  wlio  has  gone  over  the  ground  which  Mr.  Howells 
describes  will  be  struck  with  the  lifelike  freshness  and  accuracy 
of  his  sketches,  while  he  will  admire  the  brilliant  fancy  wliich 
has  cast  a  rich  poetical  coloring  even  around  the  prosaic  highways 
of  ordinary  travel."  —  'New  York  Tnbuac. 


Suburban  Sketches.     1  vol.     12mo.    Illustrated. 

.$  2.00. 

'"  A  charming  volume,  full  of  fresh,  vivacious,  witty,  and  in 
tvery  way  deliglitful  pictures  of  life  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great 
;ity."  —  New  York  Observer. 


riieir  Wed*liiig  Journey.    1  vol.    12rao.    Illus- 
trated by  Hoppin.    $2.00. 

The  Same.     "  Little  Classic  "  style.     S  1.25. 

"  We  are  inclined  to  set  a  higher  value  on  this  volume  than  on 
any  of  Mr.  Howells's  previous  writings.  The  record  of  a  summer 
hip  from  Boston  to  New  York,  up  tlie  Hudson,  to  Niagara  Falls, 
tmtl  down  the  St.  Lawi-euce  to  Quebec,  it  passes  over  a  track 
familiar  to  many  readers,  who  can  ^■erify  from  tlieir  own  recollec- 
tions the  descriptions,  nnd  who  have  doubtless  realized  many  of 
the  impressions  which  Basil  and  Isabel  March  experienced.  With 
iust  enougli  of  story  and  dialogue  to  give  to  it  the  interest  of  a 
novel,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  charmmg  books  of  travel  that  we 
liave  ever  seen.  It  is  like  hearing  the  story  of  his  summer  travel 
Irom  the  lips  of  an  intimate  friend,"  —  Christian  Register  (Boston). 


i    Cliauce    Acquaintance. 

I2mo.     §2.00. 


Illustrated.      1    vol. 


The  Same.     "  Little  Classic  "  style.     $  1.25. 

"  One  can  hardly  overpraise  the  charm  and  grace  with  which 
Mr.  Howells  has  invested  the  '  acquaintance,'  and  the  exquisite 
ilelicacy  with  which  he  has  treated  the  love  into  which  it  ripened. 
His  observation  is  close  and  accurate ;  his  knowledge  of  women 
is  simply  marvellous ;  he  is  an  artist  in  his  description  of  scenery." 
—  Boston  Advertiser, 


A  Foregone  Conclusion.    1  vol.    12mo.    $2.00. 

"  Mr.  Howells  has  before  this  given  us  charming  stories ;  but 
in  this  last  book  we  have  a  very  noble  ti-agedy.  There  is  the 
same  grace  of  style,  the  same  deUcate  portraiture  and  fine  humor, 
as  in  his  earlier  works.    But  in  this  one  he  has  laid  hold  of  far 

deeper  elements  of  cliaracter  and  life The  kind  of  power 

it  displays  is  rare,  not  alone  in  American,  but  in  any  hterature." 
—  Christian  JJjiion. 


Poems.    1  vol.    18mo.    "Little  Classic"  style.  $1.25. 

"  These  poems  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  the  prose,  — - 
exquisitely  finished  in  style,  yet  revealing  little,  if  any,  trace  or 
the  lamp.  Delicacy  of  sentiment  and  expression,  and  a  happy 
faculty  of  painting  chavming  pictures  in  a  few  graceful  touches, 
are  the  characteristics  that  first  impress  the  reader ;  but,  as  he 
becomes  more  familiar  with  the  poems,  lie  will  discover  some- 
thing of  more  permanent  value.  In  his  prose,  Mr.  Howells  is  a 
poet ;  in  his  poems  there  is  all  the  grace  of  his  prose,  and  a  deeper 
sentiment  concealed  beneath  the  melodious  fines."  —  Cleveland 
Herald. 


A  Day's  PleaSUl'e.    Vest-Pockct  Series.   Illustrated. 

Cloth,  50  cents. 
A  delightful  sketch,  describing  the  adventures,  incidents,  and 
companionships  of  a  day's  pleasuring  down  Boston  Harbor,  end- 
ing with  the  finding  of  a  lost  child,  and  restoring  him  to  his 
father.    It  is  told  in  Mr.  Howells's  most  charming  style. 


Out  of  the  Question.    A  Comedy.    "  Little  Classic  " 

stylti.     1  vol.     18mo.     S1.25. 

"  As  full  of  subtle  and  delicate  humor  as  anything  be  has  writ- 
ten. We  do  not  know  of  anything  in  English  literature  which  in 
its  way  is  superior  to  this." —  Worcester  Spt/. 

"  Tliis  seems  to  us  one  of  [the  most  charming  of  all  Mr.  How- 
ells's works."  —  Boston  Advertiser. 


A  Counterfeit  Presentment.   A  Comedy.    "Little 

Classic  '*  style.     1  vol.     ISmo.     §1.25. 

In  this  comedy  Mr.  Howells  gives  new  proof  of  his  rare  insight 
into  character,  and  ability  to  portray  it  by  effective  and  discrimi- 
nating touches,  of  his  fine  sense  of  dramatic  scenes  and  incidents, 
and  of  his  exquisite  literary  skill. 


The  Parlor  Car.    Farce.    Vest-Pocket  Series.    50 

cents. 
"  A  delightful  little  comedy." 


*5)t*  Fm^  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paidy  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers^ 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


HELIOTYPE. 


PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  COMPANY  are  producers  of  Illustrations  by  the  Heliotype,  Photo-lithographic, 
Photo-engraving,  and  Fac-simile  processes.  Employed  by  the  United  States  Goveniment  in  illustrating  Scientific  and 
Medical  Reports;  by  Scientiflc,  Historical,  and  other  learned  Societies;  by  the  leading  Publishers,  and  for  illustrating 
Town  and  Family  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 

Facsimiles  of  Medals  and  CoinSf  Ancient  3Lanuscripts ^  JPaintinfjs,  Drawings  and  SJcetcJies, 
Views  and  Portraits  from  Nattire,  Medical  and  Scientific  Ohjecis,  Antiquities,  etc,  etc. 

For  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  CO.,  220  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DESOEIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OF  ALL  THE  PDnUOATIONS   OF 

HOUGHTON.  OSGOOD   &  CO. 

A  new  and  elegantly  printed  Catalogue  {forming\a  booh 
of  235  pni(es),  with  illuminated  cover,  carefully  indexed 
and  claBfiified,  and  with  critical  opinions  of  the  most  com- 
petent judges  ;  embracing  Novels,  Htorief,  Travel  Sketches, 
EHHays,  Poetry,  Biography,  Hintory,  Philosophy,  Religion, 
and  Art ;  and  Medical  and  Legal  Works.  Sent  to  any  ad- 
drtjfs  on  receipt  of  10  cents.    220  Devonshiro  Street,  Boston 
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MANUFACTUKEI'.S  '^/Iff.  FINEST  TA  KI.K  fJUTI-KItV  In  tho  ■VVOKI.D.      r//«>  f!EI.I,Ui:.OID  HANDtB 
is  superior  to  Ivory,  and  esp'.ciaUy  suUabU/or  HOJLIDAY  Gl  FT9.     Warranted  and  sold  by  all  dealers,  and  by 

MEBIDEN  CDTI/ERT  CO.,  49  Chamberg  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  BOOKS_OF  POETRY. 

Prince  Deukalion.    A  Lyrical  Drama.    By  Bataed 

TAlLOn.     White  vellum  cloth,  $3.00. 
The   Vision    of   Echard.      By  J.    G.   Whittibr. 

$1.25 ;  half  calf,  $4.00. 
Drift-Weed.      By    Celia    Thaxteh.      Full    gilt, 

$1.60. 
Poems  of  Sarah  Helen  Whitman.     With  fine  steel 

portrait.     Gilt  top.  Ifl.OO. 

Poems  of  House  and  Home.    By  John  J.  Piatt, 

author  of  "  LandmiirkB  "  and  "  Western  Windows."    W.60. 

•„•  For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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DECKER 

BROTHERS^  "  * 

PIANOS 

Have  shown  themselves  so  far  superior  to  all  others  in  excel- 
lence of  workmanship,  elasticity  of  touch,  beauty  of  tone,  and 
great  durability,  that  they  are  now  earnestly  soui^ht  for  by  all 
persons  desiring  the 

VERY  BEST  PIANOS. 

Low  Prices.  Easy  Terms. 


cj^"cra?i03sr. 

No  Decker  Pianos  genuine  unless  marked  : 

DECKER    BROTHERS, 

NEW    YORK. 


33  Union  Square,  New  York. 
W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

MANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

WAREROOMS, 

576  WasMngton  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World. 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone- 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.    Best  work  and  lowest  prices.    Send 
for  a  Catalogue.     Trefnont,  opp,  Waltharti  St,f  Soston. 


SWEDEN  AND 

NORWAY,  1878. 

UASON  &,  HAMLIN 

S^  Have  the  honor  to  anDounce 
^       the  following  awards  this  sea- 
son for  CabLnet  Organs :  — 

GOID  MEDAt  at  Paris  Exposition,  18>S. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Sweden  and  Norway,  1878. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Mech.  Char.  Asn.,  Boston,    1878. 
SILVEK  MEDAL  (for  cases)  do.  do,,  1878. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabjlnet  Orgrans,  winners  of  ONLY 
GOLD  MEDAL  to  American  musical  instruments  at  PARIS 
EXPOSITION,  1878  ;  and  highest  honors  at  EVERT  WORLD'S 
EXPOSITION  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS.  For  cash  or  easy  pay- 
ments. A  small  one  may  be  purchased  for  §54  cash  or  by  pay- 
ment of  S6.75  per  quarter  for  ten  quarters,  Warerooms,  154 
Tremont  Street  Boston. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   53,000   MADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  given  to  EEPAIRIITG  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &   SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NE-W  YORK. 


McPHAIL 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,   BOSTON. 


In  addition  to  Thirty-five  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze 
Medals,  and  other  Highest  Prizes^  Messrs.  McPhail  &  Co. 
hare  received  the  Highest  Atvard  within  the  power  of  the 
jury  to  make,  at  the  SI.  C.  M.  A.  Exhibition  of  1878, 

A    FIRST    SILVER    MEDAL, 

with  a  *'  special  find  honorable  mention.'''' 

Another  First  Gold  Medal! 


[ 


On  account  of  their  Many  Improvements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal.,  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1S78  specified  '*  Superior  Po'wer  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone  !  '*  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Bank  First  in  tlie  World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England   Organ  Company, 
Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


ESTABLISHED  1B37. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIAHO-FOETE  MABOFACTDEERS, 

666  Washing'ton  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
to  Let. 


WEB 


PIANO -FORTES. 

GALAXY  OF  STARS, 

Who  pronounce  the  WEBER  PIANOS  the  Best  Pianos 

in   the   world   for  their   "  Sympathetic,  Pure,  and 

Rich  Tone,  combined  \?ith  Greatest  Power." 

"  An  Instrument  with  a  SOUL  in  it." 


Parepa-Mosa, 

Nilsso7i, 

Kellogg, 

Marie  Roze, 

Patti, 

Albani, 

Thursby, 

Cary, 

Lucca, 

Murska, 

Carreno, 

Torriani, 

Strauss, 

Goddard, 

Capoul, 

Bristow, 

Campanini, 

Muzio,              ~~ 

Mills, 

Gilniore, 

Wehli, 

Pease, 

Pappenheim,            Adams, 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

TERMS  EASY. 

WAREROOMS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  16th  Street, 

NEW    YORK. 


BJBANICH    &    BACH'S 

New  Patent  Full  Agraffe,  Square,  Upright,  and  Grand 

FIRST    PREMIUM     PIANOS 

Are  unexcelled.  The  (JEO.  STECK  &  CO.  Square,  TJpright, 
and  Grand  receiTed  the  ooly  Gold  Medal  given  for  Pianos 
at  the  Vienna  Exposition'. 

H.  W.  BERRY,  Sole  Eastern  Agent. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments.    Second-hand  Pianos 
from  §190  to  $50.    Pianos  to  let. 

No.  7SS  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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THE  BEST  OF  UPRIGHTS. 


THE 


Hallet,  Davis  L  Co. 

PIANOS 

Have  received  the  most  eminent  commendations 

and  the  Medal  of  Ho7iorfrom  the 

Centen?iial  authorities. 


Their   Uprights  are  the  only  ones,  out  of  all 
exhibited,  receiving  special  praise. 

The  report  is  appended  :  — 

"  To  Hallet,  Datis  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass  ,  award  for  Grand, 
Upright,  and  Square  Pianos  :  For  volume  of  tone,  good 
construction f  and  excellence  of  tvorhnianshipf  and 
because  of  originality  of  design,  aiid  artistic  skill 
in  their  tipriglit  instrutnents ,  with  ingenious 
combination  of  tnechanical  devices  for  securing 
permanence  in  tune.** 


•WAREROOMS, 


436  Washington  St,  Boston. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue^  free. 
4S=  Agents  Wanted  in  every  large  Town  and  City. 


ai^u.sic  ^jBufiUiBljcirsf. 


THREE  COMIC  OPERAS ! 


THE    SORCERER,    By  Oilben  &  SoUiran.    Sl.OO. 

H.    M.    S.    PINAFORE.    ByGilbert&Snmvan.  Sl.OO. 

THE    LITTLE    DUKE.     ^ora.  by  Wimams  &  Sumvan^ 

The  above  three  operas  are  alike  in  being  easy  to  sing,  and 
are  all  Tery  pleasing.  They  need  but  little  scenery,  and  are  easily 
given  by  amateurs  as  well  as  professionals.  The  Sorcerer  is  a 
jolly  English  opera,  full  of  innocent  wit,  Hnd  has  fiue  music. 
The  Little  Dcke  has  carefully  revised  words,  and  is  a  charm- 
ing and  graceful  production.    Pinafore  is  already  famous. 

MASON'S  PIANO-FORTE  TECHNICS  contains  thou- 

sands  of  esercises  of  the  most  useful  nature.  The  book  is  the 
best  possible  companion  or  successor  to  a  good  Piano  Instruction 
Book.     By  Wm.  Mason  and  W.  S.  B.  Mathews.     $*^.50. 

JOHISOFS  SEW  METHOD  FOR  THOBOU&H  BASS  iB  the  best, 

easiest,  and  most  thorough  method  for  learning  to  play  Church 
Mn5ic,  Glees,  and  Chord  Music  of  any  kind.     $1.00. 

The  WTEKLX  BIUSICAX  RECORD  is  an  interest- 
ing and  xiseful  Musical  Weekly.  S*2.00  per  year.  Send  6  cts. 
for  sample  copy  and  get  50  cts.  worth  of  music  in  any  number. 

Send  25  ets.  for  "  lU  Easter  Carols." 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


COMPOSITIONS  FOR  THE  PIANO 


By  WILLIAM  MASON. 

Valse  Impromptu 81.00 

Prelude  {A  minor) .75 

No.  1.   ficherzo    ...                .                .  .75 

No.  2.  Novelette      ....  .75 


Op.  28. 
*^  20. 
"  31. 
"    31. 

Op.  27.    Badinage,  Amusement  for  4  hands      ...        .75 

Published  by  CARL  PETJFEB,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  o/marked  price. 


ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 
40  :WINTER   STREET   .    .    .    BOSTON,  MASS. 

Importer  and  I>ealer  in 

Foroi,;^n  k  American  Sheet  Music. 

Sole  Agent  In  the  V.  8.  for  the  Cat«lo|ftii-i  of  ASHDOWN  & 
PABHY  of  U,n,lon,  Enff.,  and  HENRY  LITOLFF  of  liraun- 
Khweig,  OennaDj.  The  beet  and  cheapest  edition  of  C'laMic 
and  Modern  Mnjiic.  CaulogOM  Mnt  free  on  application.  Liberal 
dlKonnt  ma/]e  to  the  profesflion  and  trade.  Selecting  music  for 
Teachera  ao'l  Sexninaries  ma/le  a  specialty. 

UtoIfTa  Masicil  World  i    A  Monthly  JIagailne  of  New 

Compoaltk.n.  for  the  I'lano-forte.    2»>  centa  each  number. 

JTJ8T  I8ST7ED: 

Albnni  for  Children.     Bjr  O.  W.  .Marstot.    12  charming 
little  pie<-e*  for  joung  pianists.    20  cts.  a  number. 

Ave  .Maria.    For  Tenor  or  Soprano.    By  HrasHAW  Daha.  60c. 

B«8lde  the  Sammer  Sea.  Contralto.     "  "       40c. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

AT  MUSIC  HALL. 

APRIL  11  — GOOD  FRIDAY. 

Bach's  "  Passion  Music"  according  to  St.  Matthew;  First 

Part  in  the  afternoon,  Second  Part  in  the  evening. 

APRIL  13  —  EASTER  SUNDAY. 

*' Judas  Maccabeus." 

Seats  for  either  of  these  Oratorios  now  for  sale  at  the  Hall. 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

SEVENTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT, 

Boston  Music  Hail,  Thursday,  Marcli  13,  at  3  P.  M. 

Cari,  Zerrahn,  Conductor. 

Part  I.  OTcrture  to  "  Magic  Flute,"  Mozart;  "Siegfried  Idyl," 

Wagner  (second  time) ;  Symphony  in  D  (first  time),  Haydn. 
Part  II.  Andante  and  Adagio,  from  "  Prometheus,"  Bitethoven ; 
Orchestral  Suite  in  C,  Op.  101,  H<yf  (second  time). 

Admission,  $1.00  ;  with  Reserved  Seat,  $1.25. 


Writings  of  W.  D.  Howells. 

"The  attractiveness  of  Mr  Howells's  writings  is  in  the  ease  and  grace  of  diction,  the  picturesq^ueness  as  well  aa 
tmthfulness  of  description,  the  quiet  glow  of  portraiture,  the  flashes  of  unohtrusive  wit,  and  the  touches  of  genial 
humor,  —all  united  to  a  painstaking  accuracy,  that  does  not  allow  fancy,  imagination,  or  a  fondness  for  embellish^ 
ment  to  neglect  detaU,  or  such  elaborate  finish  as  the  subjects  respectively  demand."  —  Boston,  Transcript. 


THE   LADY  OF  THE   AROOSTOOK. 

1  vol.  12mo.     Uniform  with  "  Their  Wedding  Journey,"     "A  Foregone  Conclusion," 

etc.     $2.00. 


Venetian  Life.     Including  Cominercial,  Social,  His- 
torical, and  Artistic  Notes  of  Venice.    1  vol.    12mo.    §  2.00. 

"  Mr.  Howells  deserves  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  American 
travellers.  This  volume  thoroughly  justifies  its  title :  it  does 
cive  a  true  and  vivid  and  almost  a  complete  picture  of  Venetian 
Me."  ~  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

""We  know  of  no  sing^Ie  word  which  will  so  fitly  characterize 
Mr.  Howells's  new  volume  about  Venice  as  '  dehghtful.' "  — 
North  American  Review. 


Italian  Journeys,    l  vol.    l2mo.    $2.00. 

"  The  reader  who  has  gone  over  the  ground  which  Mr.  Howells 
describes  will  be  struck  with  the  lifelike  freshness  and  accuracy 
of  his  sketches,  while  he  will  admire  the  brilliant  fancy  which 
has  cast  a  rich  poetical  coloring  even  around  the  prosaic  highways 
of  ordinary  travel."  —  Neio  York  Tribune. 


1  vol.      12mo.     Illustrated. 


Snbnrban  Sketches. 

§2.00. 

"  A  charming  volume,  full  of  fresh,  vivacions,  witty,  and  in 
every  wav  delightful  pictures  of  life  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great 
uty."  —  New  York  Observer. 


riieir  Wedding  Journey.    1  vol.    12mo.    Illus- 
trated by  Hoppin.    §  2.00. 

The  Same.     "  LitUe  Classic  "  style.     %  1.25. 

"We  are  inclined  to  set  a  higher  value  on  this  volume  than  on 
any  of  Mr.  Howells's  previous  writings.  The  record  of  a  summer 
trip  from  Boston  to  New  York,  up  the  Hudson,  to  Niagara  Falls, 
nnd  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  it  passes  over  a  track 
familiar  to  many  readers,  who  can  verify  from  their  own  recoUec- 
tious  the  descriptions,  and  who  have  doubtless  realized  many  of 
the  impressions  which  Basil  and  Isabel  March  experienced.  With 
just  enough  of  story  and  dialogue  to  give  to  it  the  interest  of  a 
novel,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  charmmg  books  of  travel  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  like  bearing  the  story  of  his  summer  travel 
from  the  lips  of  an  intimate  friend."  —  Christian  Reg  is  ttr  (Boston). 


A   Chance   Acquaintance.     Illustrated.     1  vol. 

13mo.    §  3.00. 
T/ie  Same.     "  Little  Classic  "  style,     $1.25. 

"  One  can  hardly  overpraise  the  charm  and  grace  with  which 
Mr.  Howells  has  mvestcd  the  '  acquaintance,'  and  the  cvquisite 
ilelicacy  with  which  he  has  treated  the  love  into  which  it  ripened, 
ilia  observation  is  close  and  accurate  ;  his  knowledge  of  women 
is  simply  marvellous ;  he  is  an  artist  in  his  description  of  scenery." 
'—Boston  Advertiser, 


A  Foregone  Conclusion.    1vol.    12ino.    82.00. 

"Mr.  Howells  has  before  this  given  us  charming  stories;  but 
in  this  last  book  we  have  a  very  noble  tragedy.  There  is  the 
same  grace  of  style,  the  same  dehcate  portraiture  and  fine  humor, 
as  in  his  earlier  works.     But  in  this  one  he  has  laid  hold  of  fa^ 

deeper  elements  of  character  and  life The  kind  of  power 

it  displays  is  rare,  not  alone  in  American,  but  in  any  hterature." 
—  Christiati  Union. 


Poems.    1vol.    ISmo.    "Little Classic"  style.  $1.25. 

"  These  poems  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  the  prose,  — 
exquisitely  finished  in  style,  yet  revealing  httle,  if  any,  trace  of 
the  lamp.  Delicacy  of  sentiment  and  expression,  and  a  happy 
faculty  of  painting  charming  pictures  in  a  few  graceful  touches, 
are  the  characteristics  that  first  impress  the  reader;  but,  as  he 
becomes  more  familiar  with  the  poems,  he  will  disco^  er  some- 
thing of  more  permanent  value.  In  his  prose,  Mr.  Howells  is  a 
poet ;  in  his  poems  there  is  all  the  grace  of  his  prose,  and  a  deeper 
sentiment  concealed  beneath  the  melodious  hnes."- — Cleveland 
Herald. 


A  Day's  Pleasure.  Vest-Pocket  Series.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  50  cents. 
A  delightful  sketch,  describing  the  adventures,  incidents,  and 
companionships  of  a  day's  pleasuring  down  Boston  Harbor,  end- 
ing with  the  finding  of  a  lost  child,  and  restoring  him  to  hia 
father.    It  is  told  in  Mr.  Howells's  most  charming  style. 


Out  of  the  Question.    A  Comedy.    "  Little  Classic  " 
style.     I  vol.     ISmo.    S  1.25. 

"  As  full  of  subtle  and  delicate  humor  as  anything  he  has  writ- 
ten. We  do  not  know  of  anything  in  Enghsh  literature  which  in 
its  way  is  superior  to  this." —  Worcester  Spy. 

"  TKis  seems  to  us  one  of  [the  most  charming  of  all  Mr.  How- 
ells's works."  — Boston  Advertiser. 


A  Counterfeit  Presentment.   A  Comedy.   "Little 

Classic "  style.    I  vol.    18mo.    $1.25. 

In  this  comedy  Mr.  Howells  gives  new  proof  of  his  rare  insight 
into  character,  and  ability  to  portray  it  by  effective  and  discrimi- 
nating touches,  of  Ms  fine  sense  of  dramatic  scenes  and  incidents, 
and  of  his  exquisite  literary  skill. 


The  Parlor  Car.   Farce.   Vest-Pocket  Series.    50 

cents. 
'  A  delightful  little  comedy." 


*j,t*  For  sale  hy  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


C3-EO.  3D.   I?.TJSSE31.Xj, 

Importer,  Publi.sher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agpnt  ffir  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIBMEB,  New  York; 

HOOSEY  &  Co.,  T^oiulon,  England. 

AIho,  Aj^ent  for  tlie  justly  celebrated 

WEBER    PIANO-FORTES. 


DESOKIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OF  ALL  THE   PDBLICATIONS    OF 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &  CO.  ^ 

A  now  and  elegantly  printed  Catalogue  (Jbrmingla  book 
of  2,35  pages),  with  illuminated  coror,  carefully  indexed 
and  clas.?iflcd,  and  with  critical  opinions  of  the  most  com- 
petent judges  ;  embracing  Novels,  Stories,  Tnivel  Sketches, 
Essays,  Poetry,  Biography,  History,  Philoyophy,  Religion, 
and  Art ;  and  Medical  nnd  Legal  Works.  Sent  to  any  ad- 
dress  on  receipt  of  10  cents.    220  Devonshire  Street,  Uoston. 


Kisr^^BE 


MR.  E.  W.  TYLER.  O- -ABLER 

506  WASHINGTON  AND  3  BEDFORD  STREETS, 
(OVER  WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT'S,) 
Haying  wrfitted  bin  U'nrcroom",  Is  bfippy  to  announce  to  bin  friends  and  the  public  that  ho  has  socurcd  the  solo  agency  in 
Boflton  of  the  celebrated  KNABE  iPIANO  ^'^  Baltimore.  These  instruinonts  have  no  superior,  and  aro  considered  by 
the  be.1t  pi&n\HtA  to  be  HrHt-i-Uu^s  In  evr-ry  respect.  He  haw  also  taken  the  Agency  for  the  ERNEST  GABLER 
PIANO  '''  New  York,  which  \h  a  reliable  and  Hatlffactf>ry  inntrument.  C^*^  Pianos  to  JCcnt,  and  on  luHtalrnvnts, 
Mr.  Tyler  Ih  alfo  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  G.  W.  I1KAKDSL.KY,  who  has  been  Wareroom  Tuner  for  Mcasra.  Chick- 
ering  &  Sons  for  twelve  years,  will  have  charge  of  the  Tuning  Department.     AU  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


March    1,  1879.] 
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A  Study.      Fanny 
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TO  PUBLIUS  VIRGILIUS  MARO. 

TKAHSLATION  FKOM  HORACE,  BY  C.  P.  CKANCH. 

What  measure,  what  restraint,  to  fond  regret 
For  one  who  was  so  dear,  can  e'er  he  set? 
Melpomene,  to  whom  thy  father  gave 
Thy  liquid  voice  and  harp,  teach  me  tliy  grave, 
Sad  songs !     Must  then  perpetual  sleep  of  death 
Fall  on  QuinctiliusV     When,  for  modest  worth, 

For  uncoiTupted  faith  — 
Sister  of  justice  —  truth  unveiled  and  clear, 

Say  when  upon  this  earth 

Shall  we  e'er  find  his  peer? 
He  Is  bemoaned  hy  many  good  and  true; 
Bemoaned  by  none,  O  Virgil,  more  than  you. 
You  supplicate  the  gods,  alas,  in  vain, 
To  give  (^uinctilius  back  again ; 
Though  souirht  hy  you  with  pious  prayer, 
Not  thus  was  he  entrusted  to  their  care. 

What  though  you  touch  the  lyre  with  harmonies 
Sweeter  than  Orpheus  mid  the  listening  trees, 
The  life-blood  never  will  retrace  its  course. 
That  empty  shade  to  penetrate. 
Which  jMercury,  relentless  to  enforce 
Against  all  prayers  the  stern  decrees  of  fate, 
Drives  with  his  dreadful  wand  along 
To  join  the  dusky  throng. 
Hard  lot !  Yet  ills  we  're  powerless  to  repair, 
Become  through  patience  easier  to  bear. 


GEORGE  SAND  AND  FREDERIC 
CHOPIN. 


BY    FANNY    RAYMOND    RITTER. 
(Continued  from  page  27.) 

With  almost  as  much  apparent  right  as 
the  friends  of  Chopin,  the  friends  of  Dela- 
croix might  assert  that  George  Sand  wrote 
some  of  her  finest  pages  under  Ms  "  inspira- 
tion." He  was  for  years  her  intimate  friend 
(their  acquaintance  dated  from  her  first  res- 
idence in  Paris),  and  the  instructor  of  her 
son  Maiirice,  who  afterwards  displa3'ed  va- 
ried talent  as  an  artist  in  his  genial  designs, 
and  as  a  litterateur  in  i-omances  of  greater 
erudition  than  spontaneity.  We  should  not, 
indeed,  do  her  great  injustice  were  we  to 
term  her,  in  a  certain  limited  EEsthetic  sense, 
the  pupil  of  Delacroix.  But  what  a  pupil  ! 
How  many  painters,  art-critics,  or  reviewers, 
among  her  contemporaries,  could  ha've  held 
their  own  with  such  depth  of  thought,  s-uch 
precision  of  expression,  as  she  did,  whetlier 
in  agreement  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  the 
views  of  her  distinguished  friend?  —  a  friend, 
too,  who,  in  addition  to  his  remarkable  gen- 
ius as  a  painter,  displa3'ed  uncommon  talent 
in  criticism,  to  the  literature  of  which  he 
contributed  many  valuable  articles,  reviews, 
and  letters,  which   were   collected    and  pub- 


lished after  his  death.  Mme.  Dudevant  has 
devoted  as  many  appreciative  pages  to  the 
genius  and  cliaracter  of  Delacroix  as  to  those 
of  Chopin,  —  two  artists  between  whom  there 
existed  many  resemblances  and  points  of  con- 
tact, in  respect  to  personality  and  character. 
Both  were  radical  in  artistic  principle,  orig- 
inal in  artistic  manifestation,  elegant  and 
fastidious  in  per.-onal  habits,  exclusive  in  so- 
ciety and  in  friendship,  warmly  enamored  of 
the  ideal.  The  chief  tendency  of  each  artist 
was  the  same:  a  patient  study  and  passionate 
revelation  of  the  inmost  mysteries  of  picto- 
rial or. musical  color.  But  Delacroix,  though 
generous  and  disinterested  as  Chopin,  was 
more  combative ;  equally  indifferent  to  pe- 
cuniary considerations,  he  was  more  so  to 
those  of  fame  and  friendship,  and  he  shrank 
from  no  trial  that  would  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  artistic  convictions.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  assiduous  frequenters  of  Chopin's 
salon,  and  delighted  in  his  compositions, 
which,  he  said,  in  their  iuvolvei^  melting, 
chromatic  harmonies,  their  soft  unity  or  start- 
ling variet}'  of  tone,  threw  him  into  profound 
reveries  that  often  suggested  to  him  new 
combinations  of  color.  It  is  singular  to  ob- 
serve how  often  Delacroix's  admirers  have 
written  of  the  impression  produced  by  his 
pictures  as  a  "  quasi-musical "  one,  an  ex- 
pression not  inapplicaljle  to  works  in  which, 
from  the  perfect  harmony  that  exists  between 
subject  and  sombre  yet  luminous  color,  the 
painting  feems  magnetically  to  project  its 
tiiought  to  a  distance,  and  to  involve  us  in 
its  own  atmosphere,  as  all  great  music  does. 
We  often  find  twent}'  or  thirty  different  tones 
of  color  in  a  single  head  by  Delacroix  ;  the 
same  trait  may  be  observed  in  the  composi- 
tions of  Chopin,  who  seems  to  have  needed 
a  musical  system  more  finely  divided  than 
our  present  European  one,  in  order  to  ex- 
press his  infinitesimal  shades  of  thought. 
One  of  Delacroix's  contemporaries  wrote  of 
his  "Sultan  of  Morocco:"  "When  has  a 
finer  piece  of  musical  coquetry  been  dis- 
played on  canvas?  What  painter  has  sung 
such  capricious  melodies  as  this  painter  has 
done  ?  What  a  prodigious  chord  of  novel, 
hitherto  unused,  yet  delicate  and  charming 
tones!"  And  that  admirable  writer  on  art, 
Theophile  Sylvestre,  in  writing  of  Delacroix, 
observes  :  '•  This  painter  not  only  infinitely 
exalts  the  physiognomy  of  his  heroes,  but, 
liy  what  magic  I  know  not,  he  enables  us  to 
look  at  them  through  the  medium  of  colors, 
each  one  of  which  recalls,  at  the  same  time, 
a  natural  feature,  and  an  aspiration  of  the 
soul  ;  through  blue  and  green  he  pursues  the 
immensity  of  ocean  and  sky,  causes  red  to 
sound  like  the  clang  of  warlike  trumpets, 
and  draws  sombi'e  complaints  from  violet. 
Thus,  in  colors,  he  reinvents  the  melodies  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  AVeber."  Still  better  has 
Charles  Baudelaire  described  the  haunting, 
indelible  impi'ession,  the  ideas,  similar  to 
those  evoked  by  romantic  music,  which  are 
awakened  b'}'  Delacroix's  pictures,  in  those 
lines  that  speak  of  the  painter's  woods  and 
lakes, 

"  Oil,  sousun  ciel  chagrin,  des  fanfares  ^tranges 
Passent,  comme  un  soupir  (;touffe  de  Weber." 

The  enemies  of  Delacroix  complained  that 
in  order  to  startle,  he  gave  nothing  but  con- 
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tinual  successions  of  dissonances,  like  some 
great  composer,  predetermined  to  split  his 
listeners'  ears  ;  the  same  complaint  that  is 
uttered  to-day  by  the  opponents  of  Wagner. 
But,  although  Chopin  and  Delacroix  dis- 
played more  than  one  similar  trait  in  their 
characters  and  works,  there  is  another  com- 
poser, between  whom  and  Delacroix  so  many 
more  points  of  resemblance  exist,  —  accord- 
ing to  my  belief,  at  least,  —  that  I  wonder 
that  the  comparison  has  not  3'et  been  made. 
I  mean  Hector  Berlioz.  This  composer  has 
been  compared  to  Rembrandt,  j'et  that  re- 
semblance is  only  a  slight  and  superficial  one. 
The  likeness  between  Berlioz  and  Delacroix 
was  in  no  way  derived  from  the  influence  of 
such  intimate  intercourse  as  existed  between 
Chopin  and  the  painter,  and  if  in  part  owing 
to  the  same  nationality,  and  to  the  spirit 
of  the  time, —  the  revolutionary  intellectual 
movement  that  affected,  more  or  less,  all 
gi'eat  minds  at  that  epoch,  no  matter  in  what 
art  they  expressed  themselves,  —  it  arose  prin- 
cipallj'  from  strikingly  original,  innate  quali- 
ties. There  was  also  some  resemblance  be- 
tween their  artistic  development  and  careers. 
Delacroix  abandoned  the  antique  theatrical 
style  of  his  master,  Guerin,  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  bold  genius  ;  Berlioz  for- 
sook the  teachings  of  the  Conservatoire  (hor- 
rifying the  orthodox  Cherubini  by  his  radical 
tendencies),  in  order  to  carry  out  his  own  ar- 
tistic belief  ;  Delacroix's  pictures,  "  Dante  and 
Virgil  crossing  the  Styx  "  (1822),  and  his 
"  Massacre  of  Scio  "  (1824),  were  regarded 
as  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  new  school 
of  French  painting,  and  excited  a  war  that 
is  not  yet,  perhaps,  at  an  end  ;  Berlioz's  sym- 
phony, the  fine  "  Episode  de  la  Vie  d'un  Ar- 
tiste," played  in  public  for  the  first  time  only 
a  few  years  (four  or  five)  after  the  first  public 
exposition  of  Delacroix's  great  paintings,  be- 
came the  war-cry  of  the  new  romantic  mu- 
sical school  ;  the  same  storm  of  derision,  an- 
ger, env3',  abuse,  surprise,  mingled  with  glow- 
ing admiration  and  enthusiasm,  greeted  both 
great  artists  from  the  outset,  as  it  usually 
happens  on  those  rare  occasions  when  some 
novel  and  sublime  creation  shakes  medioc- 
rity to  its  centre,  strikes  rapturous  terror  into 
the  heart  of  the  world  of  art,  and  gives  the 
signal  for  another  intellectual  revolution  ;  un 
less,  indeed,  such  works  are  wholl3'  misun- 
derstood, and  for  a  time-  ignored,  as  it  also 
happens  occasionally.  But  originality  invari- 
ably creates  its  own  —  a'new  —  standard,  and 
is  therefore  misunderstood  at  first,  save  by 
a  few  rare  spirits,  in  exact  proportion  to  its 
originality.  Few  people  care  to  climb  the 
novel,  rugged  paths  instead  of  the  smooth 
and  well-beaten  ways  they  have  been  long 
accustomed  to.  They  ask.  Why  will  the 
new  mind  work  in  this  new  fashion  ?  Why 
not  express  itself  in  writing,  painting,  com- 
posing, in  the  same  manner  as  its  predeces- 
sors ?  The  new  men  found  a  few  ardent  ad- 
mirers, however,  men  of  too  much  breadth 
and  depth  of  mind  themselves  not  to  appre- 
ciate a  different  order  of  genius,  and  too  no- 
ble and  generous  to  fear  to  express  that  ap- 
preciation openly  ;  thus  we  know  how  bravely 
Robert  Schumann  took  the  field  in  defense 
of  Berlioz  (although  Schumann  somewhat 
modified  his  approbation  subsequently),  and 
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among  the  defenders  of  Delacroix  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  find  M.  Thiers,  —  who,  as  an  art  critic, 
was  much  in  advance  of  his  time,  —  finely  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  of  the  "  Daute  and 
Virgil,"  in  an  article  wi-itten  for  the  Consti- 
tutionnel  as  early  as  1822.  The  choice  of 
subjects  with  Berlioz  and  Delacroix  was  often 
similar,  sometimes  identical.  They  have  il- 
lustrated Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet ;  Faust, 
Ivanhoe,  Waverley  ;  Sardanapalus,  the  Oda- 
lisques ;  the  Captive,  etc.,  etc.  But  the 
most  real  resemblance  lay  deeper  than  any 
-mere  outside  one.  Both  men  were  cliarac- 
terized  by  the  same  determined  striving  to- 
wards the  most  unfettered  expression  of  in- 
ward feeling ;  a  striving  so  resolute,  that  I 
will  venture  to  assert  that  their  aspiration 
was  not  so  much  towards  pure  beauty,  or, 
"  la  grace,  plus  belle  que  la  ieaute"  as  to- 
wards expression,  and  that  they  regarded  th"s 
as  more  desirable  than  either  beauty  or  grace. 
Both  displayed  the  same  apparent  — butonlj' 
apparent  —  audacious  exaggeration  of  details, 
the  same  grandiose  conception  and  explosive 
opulence  of  coloring,  the  same  general  tone 
of  dramatic  melancholy,  the  same  occasional 
harshness,  with  an  occasional  surprisingly 
exquisite,  sj'Iph-like,  Hower-like  delicacy  and 
fancifulness  of  idea  and  execution.  But,  as 
music  is  an  artless  generally  understood  than 
painting,  Berlioz,  though  only  three  years 
younger  than  Delacroix,  passed  through  a  far 
longer  and  more  painful  oi-deal  in  his  strug- 
gle for  recognition,  than  did  the  more  imme- 
diatelj'  successful  painter ;  indeed,  Berlioz 
remained  one  of  art's  martyrs  all  his  life,  and 
is  only  now  —  too  late,  alas  !  —  beginning  to 
be  recognized  as  all  he  really  vs'as.  Nor  can 
we  say  that,  strictly  speaking,  Berlioz  has 
founded  a  school  with  numerous  disciples, 
like  Delacroix  ;  though  his  influence  on  sub- 
sequent composers,  especially  Liszt  and  Wag- 
ner, has  been  great,  it  is  somewhat  occult. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  said  of  any  composer  that 
he  has  founded  a  school,  though  he  may  have 
inaugurated  a  new  stage  of  musical  progress  ; 
for  music  is  so  thoroughly  subjective  an  art 
that  the  greatest  composers,  as  soon  as  they 
have  thrown  off  the  fetters  of  conventionality, 
are  always  the  most  original  and  consequently 
the  most  inimitable.  In  Germany,  for  twenty 
years,  tlie  muse  of  Berlioz  was  slandered  as 
a  Moenad,  himself  as  a  lunatic,  his  works  as 
the  result  of  hasheesh  visions,  the  creations 
of  a  Hell-Breughel  enlarged  to  the  colossal 
dimensions  of  a  Michael  Angelo.^  Delacroix, 
too,  was  often  made  the  object  of  comparisons 
drawn  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  Inferno ; 
the  academical  Ingres,  on  leaving  the  room 
where  Delacroix's  pictures  were  exhibited 
at  the  first  universal  Parisian  exposition, 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  exclaim  aloud, 
"Bah  I  it  smelhs  of  sulphur!"  Even  Ber- 
lioz's sharp-cut,  noble  face  and  his  kindly 
blue  eyes  were  described  as  tho-e  of  an  ogre; 
the  music-dealer  llofmann,  in  Prague,  kept  a 
plaster  cast  of  the  bust  of  CaracaIJa  from  the 
Capitoline  Museum  in  liis  window,  and  coolly 
pointed  it  out  to  his  customers  as  "  the  bust 

1  Pietcr  Breughel  the  younger,  the  Dutch  painter,  was 
nicknamol  '•  Hell-IJrcu:;hel,"  from  hiit  foiidiicss  for  «ul;jcct8 
treating  of  deviltry,  witchcr;ift,  robljery,  etc.,  and  pcrniiitiiig 
sharp  contrasts  of  ji^ht  and  shade  and  color.  One  of  his 
most  famous  picture?,  in  the  Horcnce  gallery,  is  his  "  Or- 
pheus playing  to  the  Infenial  (iodi." 


of  the  famous  Berlioz  ! "  If  a  phenomenon, 
however,  he  was  no  monster,  though  blood 
seems  more  often  to  flow  through  his  scores, 
—  as  across  the  canvases  of  Delacroix,  — 
than  any  weak  counterfeit  of  vitality. 

In  endeavoring  to  judge  of  the  influence 
which  the  circle  of  artists  surrounding  George 
Sand  may  or  may  not  have  exerted  on  the 
tendency  of  her  works,  it  is  agreeable  to  ob- 
serve that  Charles  Baudelaire,  fine  and  subtle 
critic,  though  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
pessimism,  believed,  with  George  Sand,  an 
optimist  in  her  judgment  of  her  friends,  that 
the  character  of  Delacroix  was  as  entirely 
noble  as  his  genius  was  sublime.  In  Baude- 
laire's study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Eugene 
Delaci'oix,  he  speaks  as  follows  :  "  At  first 
sight  Delacroix  simply  struck  us  as  a  court- 
eous gentleman,  one  of  rare  cultivation,  un- 
prejudiced and  unimpassioned.  He  only  per- 
mitted old  acquaintances  to  penetrate  the  var- 
nish and  to  divine  the  abstruse  recesses  of  his 
soul.  Prosper  Merimee  was  the  man  with 
whom,  outwardly,  he  could  alone  legitimately 
be  compared  ;  both  displayed  the  same  some- 
what affected  apparent  coldness,  the  sa'me  icy 
cloak  covering  exquisite  sensibility  and  ardent 
adoration  of  the  good  and  beautiful ;  the  same 
deep  devotion  to  a  few  friends  and  convic- 
tions, under  the  pretense  of  egotism.  All  in 
Delacroix  was  energy,  but  the  energy  of  will 
and  nervous  vivacity  ;  for  physically  he  was 
frail  and  delicate.  The  tiger  on  the  watch 
for  his  prey  displays  less  fire  in  his  eyes,  less 
spasmodic  impatience  of  his  muscles,  than  did 
our  great  painter  when  his  whole  soul  was 
possessed  by  one  idea,  or  striving  to  p;)ssess 
itself  of  a  vision.  The  very  "character  of 
his  physiognomy,  —  his  Peruvian  complexion, 
and  large  black  eyes,  somewhat  marred  and 
sunken,  indeed,  by  tlie  continual  exercise  of 
their  powers  of  observation,  yet  seeming  al- 
most to  swallow  the  light ;  his  lustrous,  abun- 
dant black  hair  ;  his  fine,  thin  lips,  which  had 
acquired  an  expression  almost  bordering  on 
cruelty  from  continued  tension  of  the  will,  — 
his  entire  person,  indeed,  conveyed  the  idea 
of  an  exotic  origin.  Pie  might  have  been 
compared  to  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  artist- 
ically concealed  by  tufts  of  flowers.  Dela- 
croix was  warmly  in  love  with  passion,  and 
coldly  resolved  to  seek  every  means  of  ex- 
pressing passion  in  the  most  unmistakable 
manner.  These  are  the  two  traits  most  ob- 
servable in  all  extreme  genius,  the  genius  that 
Heaven  did  not  create  merely  to  please  cow- 
ardly and  easily  satisfied  natures,  those  that 
find  nourishment  enough  in  mild,  timid,  im- 
perfect works.  Immense  passion,  backed 
by  formidalile  will,  —  such  was  Delacroix  as 
an  artist.  In  his  eyes  passionate  imagimition 
was  the  most  precious  of  divine  gifts,  the 
most  important  of  human  faculties,  but  sterile 
and  powerless  unless  sustained  by  sure  and 
rapid  tecliiiical  ability,  capable  of  seconding 
that  imperial  and  despotic  faculty  in  its  most 
impatient  caprices.  He  never  louiid  it  nec- 
essary to  excite  the  always  incandescent  fire 
of  liis  own  imagination,  but  he  complained 
that  the  day  was  too  short  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  every  means  of  giving  voice  to 
that  imagination.  To  this  incessant  preoc- 
cupation we  must  attribute  his  perpetual  re- 
searches   into  the   mysteries  of  color,  his   in- 


quiries into  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  his 
long  interviews  with  color  manufacturers. 
In  these  studies  he  resembled  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  Yet  Delacroix,  in  spite  of  his  love 
for  all  the  brilliant,  ardent  phenomena  of  vi- 
tality, will  never  be  confounded  with  the  vul- 
gar crowd  of  artists  and  litterati,  whose  nar- 
row, near-sighted  intelligence,  and  rough, 
rationalistic  materialism  strives  to  conceal  it- 
self behind  the  vague  and  obscure  name  of 
realism."  The  manner  in  which  George 
Sand  has  written  of  Delacroix,  as  of  Chopin, 
and  others  of  her  friends,  should  be  enough 
to  convince  us  that  she  would  be  the  last  to 
conceal  any  source  from  which  she  might  pos- 
sibly have  drawn  any  of  her  supposed  outside 
"  inspiration ;"  had  she  been  a  practical  plastie 
artist,  she  would  certainly  have  shared  the 
noble,  reverent  feeling  of  Washington  Allston, 
who  said,  "  I  would  not  be  the  first  painter  in 
the  world,  even  if  I  could  ;  but,  if  possible, 
the  second,  for  then  I  should  still  have  some 
one  to  look  up  to."  I  extract  a  few  passages 
from  her  remarks,  so  utterly  opposed,  in  their 
critical  spirit,  to  the  satanic  spirit,  —  that  of 
cold,  cynical  denial,  —  on  the  character  and 
genius  of  Delacroix :  "  Eugene  Delacroix 
was  one  of  m}'  first  friends  in  the  artist  world, 
and  I  am  also  fortunate  enough  to  count  him 
among  my  old  friends  now.  Old,  it  must  be 
understood,  is  the  word  that  refers  to  the  age 
of  our  relations  toward  each  other,  but  not  to 
the  person.  Delacroix  is  not,  never  can  be 
old,  for  he  is  a  genius,  and  therefore  always 
young.  To  name  him  is  to  name  one  of 
those  pure  men,  of  whom  the  world  fancies 
it  has  said  enough  in  declaring  them  to  be 
honorable,  since  the  vi^orld  does  not  know 
how  difiicult  it  is  to  be  so  for  the  laborer  who 
bends  imder  the  weight  of  his  task,  or  for  the 
artist  who  wrestles  with  his  own  genius.  The 
history  of  our  intercourse  may  be  related  in 
these  few  words  :  friendship  without  a  cloud. 
A  history  as  rare  as  it  is  delightful !  but  witl^ 
us  it  is  the  absolute  truth.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  character  of  Delacroix  has  its 
imperfections  or  not ;  but  while  living  near 
him,  in  continuous  social  relations,  or  in  the 
country,  I  failed  to  discover  even  a  small 
fault  in  it.  And  yet  who  can  be  more  sim- 
ple, affectionate,  trustful,  confiding  in  friend- 
ship, than  he  is  ?  I  certaiidy  owe  to  him, 
besides,  the  happiest  hours  of  pure  delight 
that  I  ever  tasted  as  an  artist.  If  other 
great  minds  have  initiated  me  into  their  dis- 
coveries and  delights  in  the  sphere  of  an 
ideal  common  to  us  all,  I  can  say  that  no  ar- 
tistic individuality  was  ever  more  sympathetic 
to  me  than  liis,  or  more  intelligible  in  its  viv- 
ifying expansion.  In  music,  and  in  poetic 
appreciation,  too,  Delacroix  is  equal  to  what 
we  should  expect  from  one  whose  standard 
in  his  own  art  is  so  exalted  ;  and  in  conver- 
sation, when  he  fully  reveals  himself,  he  is 
charming,  or  sublime,  and  both  with  perfect 
unconsciousness.  He  is  great,  too,  not  only 
in  his  art,  but  in  his  artistic  life.  I  shall  not 
speak  of  his  private  virtues,  his  tenderness 
toward  his  sulfering  friends,  his  devotion  to 
his  family,  or  of  the  solid  qualities  of  his 
character,  for  these  are  mere  individual  merits 
which  appertain  to  all  honorable  private  life, 
and  which  friendship  has  no  right  to  publish 
to  the  world,  since  they  do  not   concern   it ; 
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but  the  integrity  of  liis  artistic  conduct,  his 
indifference  to  popidaritj',  his  disdain  of 
money,  his  refusal  to  yield  a  single  artistic 
principle,  in  spite  of  loss,  and  in  the  face  of 
persecution,  —  all  this,  like  every  noble  ex- 
ample of  public  life  and  character,  belongs  to 
the  public,  and  must  be  placed  before  the 
public,  for  its  profit,  admii-ation,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, for  imitation  as  well  as  appreciation. 
Many  of  his  own  admirable  letters  would 
paint  him  as  he  is  better  than  I  could  do  it ; 
but  may  we  unveil  the  character  of  living 
friends  iu  such  a  manner,  even  though  we  be- 
lieve the  revelation  may  result  in  their  glori- 
fication ?  No  ;  friendship,  like  love,  possesses 
its  own  modest  discretion  and  timidity."  ^ 
(To  be  continued.) 


MASON'S   PIANO-FORTE    TECFINICS; 

(Concluded  from  page  29.) 

Fkom  this  review  of  the  two  factors,  mind  and 
muscle,  it  is  at  once  plain  that  exercises  must  be 
chosen  which  have  a  twofold  object  :  the  train- 
ing of  muscles  as  such  from  a  gymnast's  point  cf 
view,  and  the  training  of  them  for  the  expres- 
sion of  thought.  This  is  true  of  the  exercises 
found  in  this  work.  Of  course  some  of  these 
exercises  should  have  a  more  direct  bearing  upon 
muscular  development ;  and  the  same,  or  others, 
because  of  the  method  of  treatment,  should  fur- 
nish the  most  arduous  mental  discipline.  Among 
the  former  should  be  classed  the  two-finger  exer- 
cise, since  it  has  for  its  main  object  the  bringino- 
into  action  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  fingers,  both 
singly  and  combined.  Before  this  is  presented 
"touch ''is  explained  (Chapter  VI.).  (Owing  to 
lack  of  space  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself  for  illustrations  and  definitions.) 

In  general  it  is  divided  into  finger,  hand,  and 
arm  touch.  There  are  four  forms  of  finger  touch  : 
(1)  "  Clinging  touch  ;  "  (2)  ■'•  Plain  legato  ;  "  (.'i) 
"  Mild  staccato,"  and  (4)  '■  Elastic  touch."  "  In 
the  clinging  touch  the  pressure  always  exceeds  the 
natural  power  of  the  fingers."  "In  the  plain 
legato  the  pressure  does  not  exceed  the  natural 
force  of  the  finger."  The  •  two-finger  exercise 
is  applied  to  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  scale, 
broken  major  thirds,  broken  chromatic  major  and 
minor  thii'ds,  double  thirds  and  sixths,  diminished 
seventh  chord  and  black  keys.  There  are  four 
forms  or  methods  of  practice  depending  upon  the 
touches  used :  First.  "  Exercise  for  the  clinging 
touch."  In  this  the  first  key  is  struck  with  a  free 
blow  "  from  the  wrist,"  and  is  held  down  with  a 
heavy  pressure  till  the  "  next  key  is  struck  by 
the  next  finger,  which  must  be  raised  high  for 
that  purpose."  This  second  key  is  held  down 
with  a  heavy  pressure,  and  the  second  finger  is 
changed  for  the  first,  and  "  the  third  key  is 
struck  in  the  same  manner  as  the  second,  and 
so  on." 

Second.  "  Exercise  for  the  elastic  touch."  In 
this  the  first  key  is  struck  down  as  in  the  former 
case,  but  the  second  tone  is  produced  by  extend- 
ing the  finger,  and  then  spitefully  shutting  the 
hand. 

Third.  "  Exercise  for  light  and  rapid  playing." 
In  this  the  "  plain  legato  "  and  light  staccato  are 
used. 

Fourth.  "  Exercise  for  velocity,   lightnesx,  and 

1  Those  among  my  readers  who  closely  follow  the  period- 
iral  art-literature  of  the  day  will  remember  the  article  by 
Guiffrey,  in  L'Art,  vol.  iii.,  1877,  entitled  "  Lettres  inedites 
d'EugJne  Delacroix  "  (and  containing  a  fao-simile  of  Dela- 
croix's first  sketch  for  his  "  Hamlet  "),  which  article  urged 
the  publication  of  a  more  complete  collection  of  Delacroix's 
letters  than  that  previously  given  to  the  world.  This  wish 
has  found  its  realization  in  the  collection  that  has  recently 
appeared  in  Paris.  (F^ttres  d'Eugene  Delacroix,  recuillees 
et  publiees  par  M.  Bnrtz.     Paris:  (Juantin.    1878.) 


brilliancy."  This  "  is  the  summing  up  of  the 
other  three  with  something  peculiar  to  itself," 
namely  velocity,  which  has  a  more  direct  bearing 
upon  the  mental  side. 

Because  of  its  simplicity  of  form  and  bring- 
ing into  action  all  the  nuiscles  of  the  fingers,  this 
exercise  is  certainly  the  most  cfi'ective  means  for 
muscular  development.  The  novelty  here  is  its 
applicalion  to  so  many  difl'erent  tonal  forms,  dia- 
tonic scale,  broken  thirds,  etc.,  and  the  methods 
of  practice,  as  just  explained.  Valuing  this  ex- 
ercise as  much  as  the  authors,  I  still  must,  in 
part,  dissent  from  the  method  of  treatment.  In 
the  chapter  on  "  How  to  use  this  System  "  ( Chap- 
ter XIIL),  it  says,  "This  (the  two-finger  exer- 
cise) is  the  first  technical  exercise  to  be  given  to 
beginners,  since  if  they  cannot  play  two  tones 
successively  it  is  of  no  use  to  ask  them  to  play 
more."  And  children  arc  to  "receive  each  one 
of  the  elementary  forms,"  that  is,  the  first  and 
second  methods  of  treatment.  To  give  this  ex- 
ercise in  the  manner  described  would  be  like  re- 
quiring a  beginner  in  vocal  culture  to  sing  as 
loudly  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  flexibility  and 
strengtii  to  the  vocal  chords.  iMere  gripping 
muscuUir  strength  is  not  what  is  iirst  wanted. 
Each  finger  has  its  nerve  centre  or  motor  centre, 
and  the  great  object  of  technical  development,  as 
regai'ds  the  fingers,  is  to  teach  each  one  of  these 
motor  centres  to  respond  independently  of  all 
otliers,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  slightest  volition 
and  its  reflex  action.  Hence,  concentration  of 
nerve  force  is  the  first  essential,  and  generally 
this  cannot  be  done  at  first  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  much  muscular  power.  And  right 
here  the  bearing  of  the  criticism  upon  the  action 
of  the  flexor  muscles  is  plain.  It  is  this  ability 
to  .send  the  nervous  current  thi-ough  the  proper 
motor  centre  into  any  given  muscle  (which  I 
have  tevixi'dA  concentration  of  ner onus  force'),  which 
constitutes  that  "  independence  "  and  "  flexibil- 
ity" so  much  talked  about  by  teachers,  and  as 
little  understood  as  the  way  to  the  north  pole. 
Concentration  of  nervous  force  and  inner  muscu 
lar  power  is  as  essential  in  piano  as  in  vocal 
training ;  and  which,  we  ask,  should  come  first, 
concentration  or  great  strength  ?  Will  not 
strength  grow  with  the  growth  of  concentrated 
effort  ?  This  can  have  but  one  answer,  and  that 
in  the  aflirmative. 

The  application  of  the  two-finger  exercise  to 
the  diatonic  scale  is  given  as  the  simplest  form. 
It  might  be  asked  why  the  trill  is  not  a  simpler 
form,  since  it  allows  of  a  more  quiet  position  of 
the  hand,  and  avoids  all  that  tendency  to  use  the 
hand  which  arises  in  the  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
a  beginner,  to  strike  the  same  tone  with  two  suc- 
cessive fingers.  It  admits  also  of  continuous 
treatment,  and  the  application  of  all  those  devices 
suggested  in  this  work  for  mental  training.  It  is 
a  matter  of  note  that  the  trill  finds  no  place  in 
this  system.  Another  two-finger  exercise  I  shouhl 
like  to  have  seen  incorporated  with  the  others,  and 
that  is,  an  exercise  for  the  development  of  the 
independent  action  of  the  adductor  of  the  thumb. 
The  under-stroke  of  the  thumb  is  too  important 
to  be  relegated  to  scale  and  arpeggio  [u-actice 
alone. 

Another  important  set  of  exercises,  having  a 
strong  bearing  upon  muscular  development,  are 
those  for  the  hand  stroke.  Tins  is  secured  in 
this  work  by  the  octave  exercises.  Aside  from 
the  application  of  the  velocity  idea,  there  is  noth- 
ing essentially  novel.  It  is  a  concise  and  com- 
plete treatment,  of  a  subject  that  is  generally  let 
alone  till  met  with  in  some  composition,  and  then 
some  awful  octave  elude  is  brought  out  to  mend 
matters.  The  early  development  of  the  hand 
sti'oke  is  not  dwelt  upon,  not  even  mentioned. 
This  should  be  one  of  the  first,  and  rather  pre- 
cede than  follow  finger   exercises,  since  it  con- 


duces to  looseness  of  wrist  in  finger  practice. 
No  one  need  wait  till  be  can  reach  an  octave  be- 
fore putting  into  jn-actice  all  the  principles  laid 
down  in  this  chapter.  Any  one  can  reach  a 
sixth,  and  this  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  treat- 
ment for  acquiring  flexibility  of  wrist  and  scale 
movement. 

It  remains  for  us  to  notice  some  points  in  this 
systenr  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  mental 
side.  These  are  rhythm,  as  applied  to  technical 
exercises,  and  the  velocity  idea.  In  the  chapter 
on  rhythm  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  mean- 
ing of  that  term.  At  least  it  is  made  to  do  dutj' 
for  two  distinct  ideas. 

"  Any  rhythmical  succession  becomes  a  rhythm 
when  it  consists  of  a  symmetrical  number  of 
measures  and  ends  with  an  accent."  "  Thus  it 
plainly  appears  that  all  musical  rhythms  consist 
finally  of  twos  or  threes,  or  combinations  of  both. 
In  this  book  rhythms  are  distinguished  as  rhythms 

of  threes,  fours,  sixes,  eights,  nines and 

so  on,  according  to  the  number  of  tones  in  the 
measures  of  which  the  rhythm  is  composed."  In 
the  first  quotation  we  have  the  idea  of  the  union 
or  grouping  of  measures  as  constituting  rhythm. 
In  the  second  quotation,  this  idea  is  again  ex- 
pressed, and  also  the  definition  of  rhythm  as  be- 
ing tlie  subdivision  of  the  units  of  the  measure. 
With  this  exception  this  chapter  is  very  complete 
and  systematic.  The  fables  and  illusfrations  are 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  importance  of  this  is  seen,  however,  in  its 
application  to  technical  exercises.  The  idea  of 
using  rhythm  in  this  direction  is  not  new,  but  its 
systematic  application  as  here  developed  is  cer- 
tainly novel  and  e.xhaustive,  and  leaves  no  room 
for  additions.  The  advantages  as  they  are  enum- 
erated are  :  (1)  discipline  in  time  ;  (2)  accentua- 
tion conduces  to  discrimination  in  touch  and  em- 
phasis ;  (3)  the  attempt  to  complete  the  rhythm 
cidtivates  endurance ;  and  this  latter  requires 
(4)  concentration  of  mind,  and  hence  is  an  effect- 
ive means  for  mental  discipline.  If  I  were  to  give 
the  order  of  these,  —  the  discipline  in  concentra- 
tion of  mind,  and  tone,  —  thought  should  come 
first,  as  this  is  essential  to  a  comprehension  of 
all  the  rest.  There  is  another  advantage  which 
might  be  urged  here,  and  that  is  that  this  con- 
duces to  a  study  of  tone  and  tone  combinations 
from  an  ^sthetical  stand-point. 

The  velocity  idea,  as  applied  to  technics,  is 
new,  although  found  in  the  studies  of  Czerny, 
Bertini,  and  others.  It  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  automatic  thought,  and  automatic  rela- 
tions between  the  thinking  centre  and  mechan- 
ism of  expression,  as  explained  in  the  chapter  on 
the  mind.  When  one  reads  a  sentence  rapidly, 
but  little  of  the  tonal  elements  enters  into  the  con- 
scious thought.  So  in  playing  rapidly  the  mind 
cannot  consciously  take  cognizance  of  all  the 
tones,  but  thinks  from  point  to  point,  ordering  the 
performance  of  large  groups  of  tones.  This 
"  velocity  exercise  "  thus  consists,  in  general,  of 
any  passage  (rendered  familiar  by  previous  prac- 
tice) played  in  the  manner  following  :  Taking  its 
first  tone  firudy,  we  hold  it  for  a  little  over  two 
counts ;  thus  fixing  the  mind  on  the  final  tone  of 
the  passage,  we  pass  lightly  over  the  intervening 
tones,  alighting  on  the  final  key  at  the  third  count. 

This  exercise  is  at  first  taken  in  short  dis- 
tances, which  are  progressively  enlarged,  the  rate 
of  counting  remaining  unchanged,  whereby  the 
speed  of  the  velocity  passage  is  augmented  by 
degrees.  It  will  be  seen  that  velocity  is  nar- 
rowed down  to  the  idea  of  a  "  spurt ;  "  but  mu- 
sicians who  have  written  etudes  for  velocity  had. 
that  idea  of  velocity  whicli  is  illustrated  by 
Weber's  "  Perpetual  Motion,"  as  well  as  this, 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  embellishments  of 
some  adagio  movements  and  in  Chopin's  works  ; 
and  they  wrote  for  both,  so  that  while  "  it  may 
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be  noticed  that  this  manner  of  attaining  velocity 
is  different  from  that  advocated  in  the  principal 
velociiy  eludes  in  common  use  "  may  be  true  in 
a  certain  sense,  because  more  systematically 
worked  up,  it  is  not  true  in  this  most  important 
sense  that  the  velocity  etudes  referred  to  were 
written  to  cultivate  a  different  kind  of  velocity, 
one  which  involves  the  idea  of  endurance.  I  do 
not  wish  to  undervalue  this  exercise  in  the  least ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  a  very  important  one  ; 
but  I  do  wish  to  guard  against  the  idea  that  this 
can  take  the  place  of  that  velocity  which  re- 
quires clearness  and  conscious  control  of  thought 
and  muscle  (nerve  force),  or  that  it  will  lead 
to  it. 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  marks,  I  hope,  a  new  era  in  technical 
development.  I  cannot  do  better,  in  summing  up 
the  good  qualities  of  the  work,  than  to  (juote  from 
the  preface  the  novelties  and  the  claims  made  for 
the  work,  simply  stating  that  they  are  modestly 
made  and  fully  realized. 

"  The  points  of  novelty  in  this  system  are  : 
(1)  The  direction  in  regard  to  touch  and  the  two- 
finger  exercise ;  (2)  'J"he  systematic  application 
of  rhythm  ;  (3)  The  full  and  complete  scale  and 
arpeggio  treatment ;  (4)  The  method  of  velocity  ; 
and  (5)   The  school  of  octaves." 

"  We  dp  not  offer  this  system  as  the  only  com- 
bination of  exercises  adopted  to  make  players. 
But  what  we  do  claim  is  :  First.  That  the  exer- 
cises in  this  system  have  a  more  direct  relation  to 
the  wants  of  players,  and  a  more  systematic  and 
exhaustive  application  to  the  muscles  of  the  band 
than  any  other  collection  of  exercises  known  to 
us.  Second.  That  the  application  of  rhythmic 
treatment  familiarizes  the  pupil  with  all  kinds  of 
time,  and  a  habit  of  mental  concentration  indis- 
pensable to  good  playing.  And  third.  That  the 
practice  of  mechanical  exercises  in  rhythmical 
forms  with  accentuation,  and  without  notes,  brings 
the  fingers  more  quickly  into  the  habit  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  phono-motor  centre,  and  so  cultivates 
the  ear  and  renders  the  playing  more  musical." 
There  is  a  novelty  not  mentioned  here  and  which 
is  too  important  to  pass  ovei-,  and  that  is  the 
chapter  on  the  mental  physiology  and  mental 
operations  in  playing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
authors  would  confer  a  fiivor  and  render  the  book 
of  more  value,  because  of  a  readier  sale,  if  they 
would  get  out  a  cheap  pocket  edition,  a  practi- 
cable thing,  since  it  is  but  a  work  of  reference. 

C.  B.  Cady. 

Oeerli.n-    0.,  Jan.  28,  1879. 


THE  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  THE  OPERA. 

BY   WALTER    B.  LAWSON,    B.    MUS. 
(Concluded  from  page  28.) 

So  much  for  the  treatment  of  dramatic  works; 
it  would  appear  inconsistent  to  expect  better  for 
the  epic. 

It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Byron  experienced 
a  considerable  dread  of  having  his  works  drama- 
tized, and  the  difficulties  which  would  beset  any 
attempt  at  a  stage  representation  of  his  "Man- 
fred "  afforded  him  no  little  consolation.  At  the 
present  day,  pome  fifty  years  alter  the  death  of 
the  author,  this  work  is  thoroughly  well  known 
to  theatre  habitues. 

Aspiring  composers  may  still  look  to  the  legacy 
of  Byron's  genius  for  several  opera  libretti.  For 
instance,  what  might  not  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  efTeet  from  the  "  Corsair,"  torn  from  it.s 
BCfjuel,  "  Lara,"  and  cut  up  into  acts  and  scenes 
somewhat  after  the  following  manner  V  — 

Act  I.  Pirates'  Isle  —  Apartments  of  Conrad 
and  Mcdora. 

Act  II.  Bay  of  Coron  — Palace  of  Pacha  — 
Burning  Fleet,  and  Conflict. 


Act  III.  Dungeon  Scene,  Gulnare  and  Con- 
rad —  Assas.sination  of  Pacha. 

Act  IV.  Pirates'  Isle  —  Death  of  Medora,  etc. 

Provided  with  a  proper  proportion  of  arie, 
ensembles,  and  choruses,  for  which  the  poem 
offers  such  charming  opportunities,  it  mifht 
worthily  succeed  the  grand  opera  of  Meyerbeer. 
Alas,  poor  Byron  !  ^ 

A  few  words  on  an  allied  topic.  We  have, 
we  will  assume,  an  opera  before  us,  in  which  the 
musical  setting  vies  with  the  libretto  in  realizinn- 
that  perfection  of  the  whole  which  is  the  acme 
of  artistic  endeavor.  Suddenly  there  appears 
upon  the  scene  a  so-called  "adapter,"  who  — 
ever  on  tlie  qui  i^ive  for  opportunities  of  earning 
hoiiest  pence  —  undertakes  a  translation  of  the 
text,  which  he  ultimately  effects  by  man<ding 
the  sense,  altering  the  accentuation  —  gram- 
matic,  oratoric,  and  pathetic — inserting  sylla- 
bles where  none  are  necessary,  and  removing 
them  where  they  are,  causing  roulades  to  fall 
upon  unimportant  syllables,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  re- 
sult is  offered  to  tlie  public  as  an  artistic  ren- 
dering of  the  libretto  in  the  familiar  tongue. 

It  is  only  when  a  translation  is  undertaken  by 
responsible  and  conscientious  men,  such  as  the 
Germans,  Bernhard  von  Gugler,  Dr.  W.  Viol, 
and  others,  that  any  benefit  accrues  to  art.  In 
most  cases,  the  translations  are  of  no  value,  be- 
yond that  of  mere  reference,  to  the  opera-going 
mass. 

Music  cannot  fully  exist  but  as  an  independ- 
ent art,  and  the  only  possible  combination  of  ver- 
bal and  to.ne  language  which  shall  be  truly  sug- 
gestive is,  perhaps,  that  known  as  programme 
music.  We  must  either  content  ourselves  with 
this,  or  witli  opera  proper,  whatever  its  faults. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  an  art  which  admits 
of  beautiful  form  in  addition  to  exquisite  mel- 
ody should  be  made  to  sacrifice  both,  even  when 
the  form  and  substance  of  tlie  drama,  and  dis- 
tinct enunciation  of  words,  is  involved.  The 
clear  comprehension  of  the  drama,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  result  from  a  truthful  association  a  la 
Wagner,  is  partly  lost  by  the  non-observance 
of  form,  which  divides  a  plot  into  appreciable 
episodes  and  portions  of  episodes.  In  pro- 
gramme music,  which  many  hold  to  be  unworthy 
of  the  artist,  may  be  associated  tlie  liighest 
poetical  with  the  highest  musical  form.  This 
we  can  instance  with  symphonic  works  of  modern 
date.  Why  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  lower 
branch  of  musical  art  is  a  matter  for  the  reader's 
consideration.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned 
that  J.  C.  Lobe,  who  is  conservative  in  principle, 
advises  young  composers  to  imagine  their  various 
and  contrasting  ideas  (in  pure  instrumental 
music)  as  representing  personalities,  which  in 
itself  is  the  germ  of  programme  music. 

Liszt,  one  of  the  greatest  modern  writers  in 
this  style,  recognizes  the  extraordinary  suggest- 
iveness  of  music.  It  is  with  him  a.  tone  lan- 
guage :  the  orchestra  is  the  passionate  human 
heart,  the  instruments  'individually  are  the 
chords  within  it  which  vibrate  to  the  yearnings, 
the  fears,  to  all  the  secret  feelings  of  humanity. 
Timbre,  which  is  beautifully  described  as  the 
color  of  tone,  yields  to  him  an  unlimited  source 
for  the  development  of  these  feelings.  But 
form,  such  as  we  are  wont  to  expect,  is  wanting 
in  his  works.  Form  does  not  exist  for  the 
heart.  It  is  the  soul  which  yearns  for  form,  and 
for  tlie  reason  that  we  are  not  angels  we  love  his 
music.  In  the  "  Laineiit  of  Tasso,"  a  so-called 
pn'eme  symphonif/ue,  progranune  music  has  at- 
tained to  an  elevation  previously  unconceived. 
On    hearing    it  we  are  constrained  to  observe, 

'  At  the  tin}c  when  the  above  Wiia  writlen,  Jlr.  I'ran- 
cilloii'.'i  a'lapUiti.jii  of  ISyroii'a  poem  (lately  net  liy  Afr. 
Coweii)  li.'ul  not  hecn  made  piibliu,  and  was  iiuitc  unknown 
to  mc, 


"  Tasso  !  Tasso  !  thy  woes  arc  ours,  and  in  thy 
triumph  we  exult  !  '' 

A  short  summary,  written  after  a  manner 
much  approved  of,  of  late  years,  by  musicians  of 
the  '•  higher  development "  species,  will  read 
thus  :  — 

Beethoven  gave  too  great  prominence  to  in- 
strumental parts. 

Mozart,  in  the  Zauherjlote  and  elsewhere,  ap- 
proached the  ridiculous  in  his  roulades  for  the 
prime  donne. 

Meyerbeer  committed  two  faults :  his  prime 
donne  scream,  and  his  orchestra  raves. 

Rossini's  aim  was  to  please  the  public. 

Verdi,  Donizetti,  and  other  Italians,  wrote 
vocal  pieces  with  orchestral  accompaniments. 

Balfe  the  same. 

Offenbach  is  a  composer  of  can-cans. 

Wagner  is ? 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  informs  me  that  he 
belongs   to  the  "new    school,"  bids  me  add:  — 

Italian  opera  is  fudge. 

English"  opera  would  be  fudge  if  it  existed. 

French  opera  is  almost  fudge. 

'German  opera,  is  becoming  fudge,  tlirougli  the 
birth  of  musical  drama,  of  which  Warner  is 
the  exponent. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  this  gen- 
tleman has  very  prominent  eyes,  and  a  conical 
liead.— Z-ond.  Mus.  Standard. 
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BACH-BITING. 

Certain  expressions  of  public  sentiment 
through  the  medium  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
press  have  greatly  astonished  me  of  late,  and 
the  more  so  that  they  seem  to  show  an  unfortu- 
nate and  entirely  unnecessarj'  phase  of  wliat  must 
otherwise  be  hailed  as  a  decided  change  for  the 
better  in  the  attitude  of  our  press  and  public 
toward  the  art  of  music.  We  are  plainly  out- 
growing the  servile  respect  for  hearsay  authority 
in  musical  matters  which,  some  years  ago,  mio-Iit 
have  been  thrown  in  our  teeth  as  a  reproach, 
with  considerable  justice.  We  are  beginning  to 
listen  with  our  own  ears,  to  think  for  ourselves, 
and  to  establish  our  own  standards  of  criti- 
cism. Yet  in  thus  freeing  ourselves  from  %vhat 
was,  after  all,  a  self-imposed  intellectual  bondage, 
it  seems  to  me  tliat  we  often  exhibit  a  too  cliild- 
ish  recklessness,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  too  flippant 
disrespect  for  that  which  is  eternally  venerable 
in  art.  Some  of  us,  anxious  to  assure  ourselves 
of  our  perfect  intellectual  independence,  are  a 
little  too  prone  to  indulge  in  petulant  or  frivo- 
lously sarcastic  flings  at  august  names  which 
have  hitherto  been  thought  to  have  earned  the 
right  of  claiming  reverent  treatment.  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  is  the  one  who  is  at  present  most 
frequently  made  the  butt  of  what  some  persons 
call  wit,  but  which  seems  to  others  (in  this  con- 
nection, at  least),  far  more  akin  to  somethin"'  to 
which  dictionaries  give  a  less  honorable  name. 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  Bach's 
music  in  general  should  be  slow  in  working  its 
way  into  popular  favor.  One  may  even  reason- 
ably doubt  whether  it  have  the  elements  of  pop- 
ularity in  it,  or  at  least  wluither  certain  profound 
qualilies  in  it  do  not  so  veil  its  (so-called)  "  pop- 
ular "  characteristics  that  it  can  never  appeal  to 
the  uncultivated  masses  of  music-lovers.  Certain 
it  is  that  Bach  has  never  been  a  popular  man  in 
the  conctrt-going  sense  of  the  term,  even  in  his 
own  cimntry.  Indeed,  the  average  Bostonian  or 
New  Yorker,  with  no  marked  predilection  for 
Bach's  music,  would  probably  be  somewhat  sur- 
piised  to  find  how  much  the   average   Berliner, 
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Dresdener,  or  Viennese,  sympathized  witli  him,  if 
their  respective  tastes  could  but  be  jmt  to  tlie 
test.  Yet  one  would  think  that  the  atlitude 
■which  eminent  composers  and  musical  thinkers 
since  Bach's  time  have  almost  without  exception 
maintained  toward  that  great  master  must  have 
some  power  to  convince  an_y  person  who  takes 
music  in  earnest  that,  even  if  he  cannot  person- 
ally enjoy  Bach's  music  in  an  oasthetic  way,  there 
is  something:  in  it  which  eludes  his  comprehen- 
sion, and  which  is  entitled  to  respect  rather  than 
easy-going  contempt. 

Passing  over  those  music-lovers  who  are  pre- 
vented from  feeling  the  essential  beauty  of 
Bach's  works  by  an  unconquerable  repugnance 
to  the  musical  forms  of  his  day,  and  who  cannot 
recognize  a  master  in  a  man  who  happens  to 
wear  a  pig-tail,  I  would  like  to  say  a-word  or 
two  concerning  those  who  take  upon  themselves 
to  deny,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  that  there  is  in 
Bach  the  perennial  beauty  of  form,  eliarm  of 
melody,  and  sentimental  or  passionate  quality 
of  expression  which  can  meet  the  aesthetic  de- 
mands of  a  musician  of  the  present  time.  Let  us 
cast  a  glance  over  the  composers  whose  music 
they  do  admire  and  enjoy  without  stint.  Take 
men  like  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Brahms, 
Rafi".  Rubinstein,  Saint- Saens,  Liszt,  Wagner,  or 
Verdi.  Which  one  of  these  men  —  composers 
of  very  various  schools  —  looks  upon  Bach  other- 
■  wise  than  with  the  most  enthusiastic  and  passion- 
ate admiration  ?  Nay,  more  than  this,  many  of 
them  have  been  ardent  fighters  in  the  cause  of 
his  music.  Mendelssohn  devoted  a  large  share 
of  the  labor  of  his  life  to  what  was  no  more  nor 
less  than  a  Bach-propaganda ;  Schumann  wrote 
a  piano-forte  accompaniment  to  the  violin  cha- 
conne ;  Raff  has  arranged  the  same  work  for  full 
orchestra  ;  Saint-Saens  has  made  piano-forte 
transcriptions  of  many  movements  in  his  canta- 
tas ;  Liszt  has  done  the  same  for  his  great  oi- 
gan  fugues  and  toccatas.  "  The  Well-Tempered 
Clavichord  "  has  as  honored  a  place  on  Verdi's 
study-table  as  any  work  by  a  more  recent  com- 
poser. Remember,  I  am  mentioning  no  timid  ec- 
lectics, no  simply  respectable  musical  scribblers 
whose  reputation  has  the  taint  of  pedanti-y,  no 
easy-going  pedagogues  with  antiquarian  procliv- 
ities, but  the  veriest  modern  come-outers  among 
composers,  men  who  in  their  writings  do  and 
dare  all  that  the  most  intense  passion,  the  most 
e»travagant  aiming  after  biilliant  effects,  can 
prompt  them  to.  Can  any  one  imagine  that 
these  men  are  willing  to  waste  their  precious 
enthusiasm  upon  an  old  composer  whom  thev 
merely  look  upon  as  a  model  contrapuntist,  or  a 
skillful  expert  in  the  craft  of  stringing  notes 
together?  No;  artists  and  men  of  genius  may 
have  a  certain  respect  for  such  an  one,  but  they 
keep  their  admiration  and  their  enthusiasm  for 
a  man  of  nobler  stamp.  What,  then,  can  ex- 
plain the  singular  unanimity  wirh  which  these 
men  almost  adore  Bach,  if  it  is  not  that  they 
descry  in  him  a  quality  of  genius  that  is  as 
perennial  as  it  is  mighty  ?  Think  you  that  these 
composers  are  not  as  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  iheir  own  compositions  as  their  most  ardent 
and  exclusive  admirers  can  be  ?  It  seems  hardly 
likely.  Yet,  penetrated  as  they  are  with  the 
musical  spirit  of  their  time,  —  and  as  they  must 
be  to  write  as  they  do,  —  this  fact  has  not  les- 
sened their  love  and  admiration  for  Bach's  music 
one  jot.  You  see  1  am  not  putting  forth  my 
own  personal  opinions  of  Bach;  I  am  merely 
showing  the  opinions  of  others,  and  of  such, 
others  as  must  have  most  weight  —  if  any  opin- 
ions have  weight  —  with  the  class  Qf  anti- 
Bachites  for  whose  benefit  this  article  is  specially 
written.  Remember  that  I  am.  very  fiir  from 
saying,  as  I  am  very  far  from  believing,  that  any 
man  is  bound  to  like,  enjoj',  or  love  Bach's  music 


merely  because  Raff,  Brahms,  Verdi,  or  any  other 
of  his  musical  gods  or  heroes  admires  and  loves 
it.  But  quod  NON  ilcet  Jovi  most  assuredly  non 
licet  iovi,  and  when  we  see  the  leading  minds  in 
the  world  of  music  in  our  present  era  unite  in 
regarding  Bach  with  the  most  profound  admira- 
tion and  hcart-fclt  veneration,  it  seems  as  if  the 
merely  everj'-day  person  who  takes  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  decrying  his  compositions, 
and  of  standing  in  the  way  of  their  public  ap- 
preciation, assumes  a  responsibility  for  which  he 
is  in  no  way  fitted.  When  it  comes  to  such 
utterly  childish  side-flings  as  calling  a  Bach 
concerto  a  "  series  of  difficult  piano-forte  exer- 
cises," or  saying  that  such  and  such  a  work  has 
about  as  much  sentiment  in  it  as  "  the  least  in- 
spired "  of  the  pieces  in  "  The  Well-Tempered 
Clavichord,"  what  can  we  do  but  blush  in  sheer 
shame  ?  When  Mark  Twain,  in  his  "  Innocents 
Abroad,"  wrote  his  little  pooh-poohing  quips 
about  the  frescoes  of  the  old  Italian  painters, 
he  was  exuberantly  and  legitimately  funny.  He 
avowedly  assumed  the  position  of  a  perfect  sav- 
age in  art  matters,  and  his  buffoonery  was  su- 
premely good.  But  one  can  hardly  assume  that 
those  persons  who  write  in  very  much  the  same 
vein  about  Bach's  music  would  be  willing  to 
claim  the  immunities  of  Mark  Twain's  position. 
—  W.  F.  A. 


CONCERTS. 

Handel  AND  Haydn  Society.  —  The  pro- 
gramme of  Sunday  evening,  February  9,  in- 
stead of  a  single  oratorio,  was  made  up  of  an 
attractive  variety  of  shorter  works.  The  Music 
Hall  was  crowded,  and  few  left  their  places  until 
the  end.  First  came  Luther's  Chorale  :  "  Ein' 
feste  Burg,"  harmonized,  and  coarsely  too,  by 
Otto  Nicolai,  —  as  if  Bach  had  not  done  it 
better !  But  it  was  grandly  sung  by  the  great 
solid  mass  of  chorus.  Next,  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Par- 
ker's "  Redemption  Plymn"  confirmed  the  good 
impression  wliich  it  made  at  the  last  Festival,  as 
a  graceful  and  expressive  piece  of  contrapuntal 
writing ;  the  fugue,  "  Art  thou  not  it  that  hast 
cut  Rahab,"  being  both  clear  and  interesting, 
and  really  masterly  in  treatment.  The  only 
fault  we  have  to  find  is  with  the  text,  which 
brings  the  chief  accent  of  the  oft  recurring  theme 
so  awkwardly  upon  the  little  pronoun  "  it,"  which 
might  easily  be  changed  with  no  harm  to  the 
meaning.  The  contralto  solo  was  beautifully 
sung  by  Miss  Annie  Cary,  and  both  the  chorus 
portions  and  the  fine  instrumentation  were  ad- 
mirably rendered.  Mr.  Parker's  work  wears 
well. 

The  principal  novelty  of  the  concert  was  the 
"Flight  into  Egypt"  from  the  trilogy  L'En- 
fance  du  Christ  by  Hector  Berlioz,  whose  com- 
positions are  much  more  highly  appreciated  now 
in  Paris  than  they  were  while  the  eccentric  com- 
poser was  alive.  We  might  have  enjoyed  this 
quaint  and  curious  music  more,  could  we  have 
heard  it  in  its  connection  with  the  whole  work. 
It  opens  with  a  little  pastoral,  one  might  say 
rustic,  and  antique  sounding  overture,  mainly  of 
reed  instruments,  the  Corno  InyUse  predominat- 
ing, —  a  vague  and  idle  sort  of  warbling,  inno- 
cent and  pretty  enough  in  its  intention,  but  to 
our  feehng  rather  artificial.  Then  comes  a 
chorus  :  "  Farewell  of  the  Shepherds,"  very  naive 
and  melodious,  but  lor  a  certain  ugly  turn  which 
disturbs  the  smooth  flow  of  the  harmony  several  1 
times.  It  is  said  that  Berlioz  "  originally  wrote  j 
it  for  organ  on  a  loose  slip  of  paper  at  the  corner 
of  an  ecarte  table  at  the  house  of  Uuc  the  archi- 
tect, and  then  fooled  all  musical  Paris  by  intro- 
ducing it  on  a  concert  programme  as  composed 
by  Pierre  Ducre,  a  chapel  master  of  the  seven- 
teenth century."     There  is  also  a  narrative  tenor 


solo,  sweet  and  simple,  which  was  sung  by  Mr.  C. 
R.  Adams,  not  in  his  best  voice,  and  not  too  fa- 
miliar with  the  music.  On  the  whole,  we  doubt 
whether  we  were  in  the  right  mood,  or  sufii- 
ciently  en  rapport  with  Berlioz  that  evening, 
fairly  to  appreciate  this  singular,  though  delicate 
and  quiet,  fragment  of  his  music.  Thinking  of 
the  far  more  spontaneous  and  natural  pastorale, 
etc.,  of  Bach,  we  could  not  overcome  the  feelinor 
that  there  was  something  artificial  and  affected, 
at  least  dilettanteish  about  it.  The  Sanctus  from 
Gounod's  "  St.  Cecilia  Mass  "  was  of  the  grand- 
iose kind,  an  immense  piece  of  sensational  effect, 
overwhelming  by  its  massive  weight  of  harmony, 
with  all  of  brilliancy  that  brass  could  add,  and 
with  the  bass  drum  imitating  cannon.  Mr. 
Adams  led  off  impressively  in  the  tenor  solo, 
and  the  great  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ  an- 
swered, swelling  to  a  climax  of  most  irresistible 
sonority.  It  created  such  enthusiasm  that  it  had 
to  be  repeated,  yet  we  suspect  its  charm  would 
wear  out  with  familiarity. 

Mendelssohn's  ever  welcome  "  Hymn  of 
Praise  "  formed  the  second  part  of  the  concert. 
The  three  movements  of  the  introductory  orches- 
tral symphony,  and  the  accompaniments  through- 
out, were  played  with  remarkable  spirit  by  a  more 
complete  and  capable  orchestra  than  we  often 
have  for  oratorio  performances.  Mr.  Zerrahn 
conducted  with  inspiring  energy,  and  all  the 
choruses  went  finely.  ,Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg 
sang  the  soprano  solos  like  an  artist,  though  she 
seemed  fatigued  and  out  of  health.  Miss  Cary 
was  altogether  admirable ;  and  Mr.  Adams  sang 
the  tenor  solos  very  finely  ;  his  rich  manly  voice, 
though  somewhat  husk}',  served  him  well  in  parts  ; 
and  his  artistic  method,  bis  intelligent  concep- 
tion, and  admirably  distinct  enunciation  and  dec- 
lamation, are  always  to  be  watched  with  profit 
by  those  who  seek  a  model. 

And  now,  in  preparation  for  the  two  per- 
formances of  Good  Friday  (April  11),  the  Society 
devotes  itself  to  the  study  of  a  great  work,  every 
moment  spent  in  learning  which  is  a  step  of  mu- 
sical progress  in  the  truest  sense;  we  mean  the 
St.  Matthew  Passioti  Music  of  Bach,  whicli  this 
time  will  be  given  entire,  the  first  part  in  the 
afternoon,  the  second  in  the  evening.  On  Easter 
Sunday  Judas  Maccabceus. 

Euterpe.  —  The  second  chamber  concert  of 
the  new  club  was  given  at  Mechanics'  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  February  12.  The  matter 
for  interpretation  and  discussion  consisted  of  a 
Sestet,  Op.  18,  by  Brahms,  entirely  new  here, 
and  the  delightful  old  B-ftsit  Quintet,  Op.  87,  by 
Mendelssohn,  which  carries  us  back  to  the  very 
first  days  of  the  Quintette  Club  which  still  bears 
his  name  in  Boston,  —  and  throughout  the  land. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  contrast  in  the  two 
halves  of  a  concert.  The  Sestet,  in  the  first 
place,  is  for  a  strange  combination  of  instru- 
ments,—  first  and  second  violin  (Messrs.  Arnold 
and  Gantzberg),  first  and  second  viohl  (Gramm 
and  Hermann),  first  and  second  violoncello  (Carl 
Werner  and  W.  Reineccius),  —  an  unpromis- 
ing experiment,  plainly  prompted  more  by  the 
conceit  of  originality  than  by  any  inwnrd  musical 
necessity.  The  violins  were  overborne  and  the 
ensemble  rendered  dull  and  opa(pie  by  such 
thickness  of  the  bass  and  middle  parts.  All 
were  early  in  their  seats,  mindful  of  the  rule 
which  bars  out  late  comers  until  the  end  of  the 
first  part.  And  so  all  ears  were  on  the  alert, 
and  all  listened  intently,  with  patience  to  the 
end.  But  very  few,  we  fancy,  felt  rewarded,  but 
rather  glad  when  the  Sestet  was  over.  The  Al- 
legro was  a  puzzler  from  the  beginning,  —  the 
same  van'ueness  and  intangiblencss  of  theme, 
that  was  experienced  in  the  same  composer's 
C-niinor  symphony,  a  sense   all  through  of  some- 
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thing  labored,  learned,  overstrained  and  lacking 
inspiration,  lacking  any  raison  d'etre.  Now  and 
then  a  few  charming  measures,  a  striking  effect, 
a  promise  of  something  genuine  at  last,  but  every 
promise  unfulfilled  !  Then  too  there  were  cruel 
discords,  passages  which  it  is  no  slander  to  call 
ugly.  The  Andante  moderato  began  in  an  im- 
pressive hymn-like  style,  and  proceeded  — hard- 
ly can  we  say  '  developed  —  through  a  great 
variety  of  phases,  some  of  them  charming,  others 
startling ;  certainly  there  were  captivating  ideas 
started  in  the  course  of  it,  and  much  that  seemed 
original ;  yet  we  could  not  feel  it  a  consistent 
whole,  nor  did  we  find  it  edifying  ;  but  we  have 
met  one  or  two  who  have  studied  it  and  who 
think  otherwise.  The  Scherzo,  and  the  Kondo 
(poco  allegretto  e  grazioso)  brought  little  that 
we  care  to  recall,  even  were  wo  able  ;  the  most 
that  we  remember  is  the  constraint  and  i'atigue. 
The  performance  was  hardly  more  than  respect- 
able, and  here  and  there  decidedly  rough. 

After  this  nightmare  what  "  a  change  came 
o'er  the  spu-it  of  our  dream,"  and  over  the  faces 
of  the  audience !  The  Mendelssohn  Quiutet 
was  welcomed  with  sincere  delight ;  and  not  be- 
cause it  was  familiar  merely,  but  because  it 
is  intrinsically  musical  and  there  is  no  resisting 
its  enchantment.  The  Allegro,  soaring  like  a 
lark,  with  motive  irrepressible  and  full  of  fire, 
both  in  the  main  theme  and  in  the  persistent 
triplets  which  offset  it  and  seem  to  fan  it  into 
flame  ;  the  Andante  schei'zando,  quaint  and  bal- 
lad-like, an  exquisite  fancy ;  the  Adagio,  pro- 
foundly tender  and  pathetic,  out  of  the  inmost 
heart  and  genius  of  the  master,  one  of  his  truest 
inspirations ;  and  the  Finale,  answering  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  first  Allegro,  and  even  exceeding  it 
in  brilliancy  and  power,  —  all  these  had  not  to  be 
listened  to  by  virtue  of  the  will ;  they  took  pos- 
session of  you  and  kept  you  happy  to  the  end. 
AVe  think  the  artists  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Club,  on  their  part  too,  felt  happier,  and 
certainly  were  more  successful  in  this  last  half 
of  the  evening's  task.  And  so  the  concert,  by  its 
contrast,  taught  a  lesson. 

The  next  programme  (for  March  12),  is  of 
the  choicest :  ilozart's  G-minor  Quintet,  and  the 
second  of  Beethoven's  Rasoumofsky  Quartets, 
in  E-minor. 

Hakvaed  MnsiCAi.  Association. —  The 
fifth  Symphony  Concert  (Feb.  IS)  bad  the  larg- 
est audience  of  the  season.  The  programme, 
while  offering  nothing  out  of  the  common,  was 
all  of  sterling  excellence,  composed  of  genial, 
gi'aceful,  ever  fresh  and  charming  music,  —  com- 
positions with  which  nearly  every  listener  has 
agreeable  associations. 

Overture      "  Reminiscences  of  Ossian "       .      Gade. 
Cradle  Song,  from  tlie  Cliristmas  Oratorio     Bach. 
Second    Symphony,  in  D,  Op.  36     .     .     .     Beelhoven. 
Nocturne  and  Sclierzo,  from  "  A  Midsum- 
mer Xight's  Dream  "      Mendelssohn. 

Songs,  with.  Piano-forte  :  — 

(«)  Ave  llaria JIauplmann. 

th)  The  Fisher  Maiden Meyerbeer. 

Overture  to  "  Egmont " Beelhocen. 

Gade's  romantic  "Ossian"  Overture  was  so 
well  playeii  as  to  prove  highly  enjoyable,  and 
almost  as  good  as  new.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  early  Beethoven  Symphony  in  D,  which  is 
too  seldom  heard;  a  work  lull  of  fresh,  buoyant 
life  and  cheerfulness,  though  the  introductory 
Adagio  is  majestic  enough  to  be  the  prelude  to  a 
great  solemn  festival.  Wliat  a  stride  from  this 
to  tlic  next  Symphony,  the  "  Eroica,"  whicli,  Ijy 
the  way,  will  be  given  in  the  eighth  and  last  con- 
cert of  the  season  1  'Hie  lovely  No<;turne  and 
Scherzo  from  the  " Miilsimimer  Niglit'.s  Dream" 
music  have  lost  nothing  of  their  enchantment  : 
the  delicious  strains  were  drunk  in  willi  delight, 
j^nd  the  fairy  Scherzo  was  so  finely  played   that 


the  call  for  a  repetition  was  imperative.  All  was 
most  clearly,  delicately  outlined ;  and  the  long 
flute  passage  near  the  end,  —  the  very  hum  and 
flutter  of  light  fairy  wings,  —  was  so  neatly  done, 
so  well  sustained,  by  Mr.  Rietzel,  as  to  merit 
special  notice.  —  The  strongest  feature  of  the 
programme  was  the  Egmont  Overture.  It  never 
can  grow  too  fixmiliar.  What  other  master  could 
compress  so  much  of  meaning  and  dramatic  fire, 
so  much  of  musical  marrow,  and  the  vei-y  poetry 
of  music,  into  the  short  space  of  seven  minutes  ! 
f|J^'^^  -'■''^  Welsh  was  the  vocalist.  TSer  fresh, 
sympathetic,  maidenly  quality  of  voice  is  well 
suited  to  the  "  Cradle  Song  "  of  Bach,  in  which, 
though  not  the  kiiid  of  music  in  which  she  is 
most  at  home,  she  ma<le  a  very  good  impression. 
The  two  songs,  in  which  she  had  the  advantage 
of  Mr.  Lang's  tasteful  accompaniment,  were  given 
with  more  freedom,  and  indeed  with  fine  expres- 
sion. Meyerbeer's  "  Fischer-Madclien  "  was  the 
most  original  and  interesting  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Arthqe  W.  Foote's  Concert  in  Me- 
chanics' Hall,  on  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  1,  of- 
fered so  thoroughly  musical  a  programme  that 
we  were  particularly  disapjiointed  to  be  com- 
pelled (by  illness)  to  lose  it.  Moreover  we  know 
the  earnestness,  the  well  directed  and  persistent 
study,  and  the  solid  progress  of  the  young  musi- 
cian, —  one  of  the  few  who  have  taken  a  Mas- 
ter's degree  at  Harvard  on  the  strength  of  special 
studies  in  music.  As  we  wish  these  columns  to 
preserve  a  record  of  the  concert,  we  borrow  from 
the  Traveller  a  notice  we  can  trust,  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  our  own  collaborateurs.  — But  first  the 
programme :  — 
Suite  in  D  minor •     .     .     .     Handel. 

Prelude  —  Fugue  —  Air  and  variations  —  Capriccio. 
Aria.  —  "  Love  sounds  the  Alarm"  ("Acis  and 

Galatea") Handel. 

Sonata  in  A-flat  major Weber. 

Variations  Serieuses.     (Op.  54)      .     .     .       Mendelssohn. 
o     ^     ("  Gold  rolls  here  heneath  me."  (Op.  3t)  i2«6z?zs^ef7i. 

3^.  .;  „  ^^^|j^  ji^^  Lieben  Aeuglein."     (Op.  21)      Jensen. 

Prelude  in  B-flat  mnjor Mendelssohn. 

Overture  to  the  29th  Cantata  .  .  Bach  —  Saint  Saens. 
To  begin  with  a  Handel  suite,  or  some  composition  of  its 
period,  is  usual  enough,  but  we  think  it  is  something  new  to 
our  public  to  see  Sebastian  Bach  brought  in  as  the  climax  of  a 
programme.  And  Saint-Saens'  transcription  of  the  over- 
ture to  Bach's  29th  Cantata  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
a  climax.  The  sterling  vigor,  the  joyous  strength  of  the 
music,  made  the  more  palpable  to  the  physical  sense  by  the 
arranger's  larger  treatment  of  the  piano-forte,  sent  the  audi- 
ence home  in  a  more  jul)ilant  frame  of  mind  than  the  most 
tearing  piece  of  modern  virtuosity  could.  Another  novelty 
was  Von  Weber's  Sonata  in  A-flat  major.  We  have  de- 
cidedly heard  too  little  of  Von  ^Veber's  piano-forte  music. 
Time  was  when  we  could  atford  to  lay  more  stress  upon  this 
writer's  want  of  sustained  power  in  developing  a  motive  into 
a  stoutly-built  composition  in  the  sonata  form,  than  upon 
the  spontaneity  of  his  invention  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  gen- 
ius. But  now  that  we  have  heard  so  much  music  in  which 
striving  after  dramatic  effect  and  furious  intensity  of  passion 
almost  blinds  the  cesthetic  sense  to  purity  of  form,  so  genial 
and  withal  so  unique  a  personality  as  Von  Weber's  comes  to 
us  like  a  refreshing  breeze  in  the  dog-days.  True,  Von 
AVeber  was  a  sort  of  musical  spendthrift;  it  often  seems  as 
if  his  inexhaustible  wealth  of  invention  made  bim  lazy  and 
luxurious.  The  way  in  wdiich  he  sometimes  approaches  a 
point  in  his  more  serious  compositions  where  an  elabor.ate 
and  skillful  working  out  of  the  themes  seems  an  artistic  ne- 
cessity, and  then  coolly  shirks  the  Iiard  work  and  merely  calls 
upon  his  fertile  invention  for  aTiother  entrancing  melody  to 
take  its  place,  is  rather  like  that  of  a  lecturer  who  should  call 
together  an  audience,  read  them  half  his  lecture,  and  then 
s-ay  to  them,  "  Ladies  aiid  gentlemen,  I  find  that  the  effort 
of  delivering  this  discourse  fatigues  me  too  njuch ;  but  I  have 
a  very  large  bank  account,  and  will  give  every  one  of  you 
a  hundred  dollars  to  let  me  off  now."  Thus  if  Von  M'cher's 
piano-forle  nnisic  often  balks  the  expectations  that  it  raises 
in  us,  we  can  he  ijretty  sure  that  the  composer  will  put  his 
hand  i?i  his  melodic  pocket  and  pay  us  for  our  disappoint- 
ment in  some  pleasant  way. 

Mr.  I'oole's  performance  was  good  throughout.  In  the 
opening  nimdjers  of  the  Handel  suite  in  IJ  minor  a  touch  of 
excusable  nervousjiess  somewhat  shackled  him,  hut  this  soon 
wore  oir,  arul  his  playing  of  the  sonata  and  of  jMendclssohn's 
Variations  S(!rieusc»  was  that  of  a  true  artist,  and  an  artist 
with  hrairjs,  too.  His  technique  showed  itself  to  be  equal  to 
the  offon  severe  dcmatjtls  of  the  music:  yet  it  was  by  bis 
njuslcal  feeling,  intelligent   comprehension,    and    sustained 


power  of  vigorously  carrying  through  long  rhythmic  periods 
without  danger  of  an  anti-climax  and  with  noble  breadth  of 
phrasing  that  he  shone  most  brilliantly.  He  plays  the  mo.st 
trying  phrases  with  a  security  that  prevents  all  fear  of  col- 
lapse. This  does  not  sound  hke  very  high  praise  as  every- 
day criticism  goes;  yet,  when  we  say  of  a  man  that  he  has 
crossed  Niagara  on  a  tight  rope  without  any  trembling  in 
his  knees  and  with  steadily  easy  grace  of  movement,  we 
think  that  praise  enough  has  been  given  him.  This  is  a 
coarse  simile,  but  let  it  pass. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Fessenden  sang  Handel's  '.'  Love  sounds  the 
Alarm  "  and  a  brace  of  songs  by  Rubinstein  and  Jensen  in 
his  accustomed  refined  and  finished  style ;  perhaps  a  thought 
too  delicately  and  with  a  too  great  fondness  for  pianissimo 
effects.  If  he  could  only  appreciate  bow  absolutely  and  en- 
trancingly  beautiful  his  stronger  tones  are,  he  might  use 
them  more  frequently  and  to  excellent  advantage. 

Several  concerts  of  peculiar  interest  have  occurred  here 
during  the  past  ten  days,  including  remarkably  fine  ones  by 
the  Apollo  and  the  Boylston  Clubs,  that  of  Mme.  Cappiani 
and  her  pupils,  the  Harvard  Symphony  on  Thursday  of  this 
week,  and"  Mr.  .John  A.  Preston's  piano-forte  concert  on 
Wednesday.  Of  all  these  further  notice  must  be  deferred 
until  our  next  number. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

ISTew  York,  Feb.  24. — Mr.  William  Courtney  gave  a 
concert  of  English  ballads  and  glees,  Feb.  11,  at  Chickering 
Hall,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Beebe,  Mrs.  Courtney, 
Mrs.  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Jameson.  Mrs.  Howard  was  the 
pianist.  The  writer  of  this  notice  was  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  concert,  but  is  informed  that  the  audience  was 
large  and  appreciative. 

For  the  same  reason  he  can  give  no  detailed  account  of 
the  third  concert  of  the  Brookljia  Philharmonic  Society, 
which  took  place  oti  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  15,  with  the  fol- 
lowing programme:  — 

Symphony  in  C  minor.  Op.  5 Gade 

"0  mio  Fernando " Donizetti. 

Miss  Drasdil. 

Violoncello  Solo  —  Serenade Volhmann. 

Mr.  Bergner. 

"Bilder  ans  Oesten."     Op.  66 Schumann. 

Cavatina,  "  Di  tanti  palpiti  " Rossini, 

Jliss  Drasdil. 
"  Bacchanelle "                 \  j,^ 

"Huldigmig's  March  ^'  ]        VVagmr. 

The  "Violoncello  Solo"  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  Serenade  No.  3,  in  D  minor,  for  string  orchestra  with 
'cello  obligato.  The  concert  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
weakest  of  the  series. 

The  Oratorio  Society  gave  a  performance  of  Mendelssohn's 
St.  Paul,  at  Steinway  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb. 
19,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Damrasch.  The  soloi.sts  were 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Swift,  soprano;  Miss  Anna  Drasdil,  con- 
tralto; Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney,  bass;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Simpson, 
tenor.  This  noble  work  is  too  seldom  heard  in  New  York. 
The  chorus  is  uniformly  spirited  and  literally  radiant  with 
genius,  wbile  its  effect  is  heightened  by  the  fi'equent  intro- 
duction of  choral  passages,  and  many  of  the  solos  are  of  won- 
derful pathos  and  beauty.  The  chorus  singing,  without  be- 
ing remarkable  for  absolute  precision  of  attack  or  perfection 
in  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  was  uniformly  excellent,  and 
could  only  result  from  long  and  careful  drilling  by  a  compe- 
tent conductor,  such  as  we  have  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Dam- 
rasch. Mrs.  Swift  has  a  sweet  but  not  a  powerful  voice:  her 
upper  notes  are  not  entirely  agreeable,  being  tbin  and  reedy. 
She  sang  with  feeling  and  good  taste.  Miss  Drasdil,  whose 
voice  is  like  a  violoncello,  won  the  lirst  encore  in  the  Arioso: 
*'But  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  his  own."  ilr.  Whitney,  al- 
though suffering  from  hoarseness,  sang  magnificently,  —  as, 
indeed,  be  always  does.  j\Ir.  Simpson  failed  to  make  any 
marked  impression  until  be  sang  the  Aria:  "  Be  thou  faith- 
ful unto  death,"  which  he  rendered  with  so  nnich  feeling 
that  a  well  deserved  encore  followed. 

Mr.  G.  Carlberg  gave  his  fourth  Symphony  Concert,  at 
Chickering  Hall,  on  Saturday  evening,  February  22,  with 
the  following  programme:  — 

Symphony  im  Walde,  No.  3,  Op.  153  . 
Concerto  for   Piano,  Op.  54  .     . 

Mr.  Franz  Rummel. 

Overture,  "  Egmont  " Beethoven. 

Hungarian  Fantasie  for  Piano  (with  Orchestra)     .     Liszt. 

Mr.  F'ranz  Ruramel. 
Norwegian  Rhapsody,  No.  4.     Op.  22  (new)  .     Svendsen. 

Nothing  could  he  more  welcome  than  the  ''  Ini  AValde  " 
Symphony,  as  Ire.sh  and  spontaneous  in  its  loveliness  as  sun- 
shine after  rain,  and  filled  with  the  mysterious  sounds  heard 
in  the  heart  of  tiie  forest,  ft  is  descriptive  niu.sic  in  the 
best  sense,  but  not  "programme  nuisie."  The  performance 
of  tiie  Orchestra  was  the  best  I  have  licard  at  any  of  Mr. 
Carlljergis  Concerts,  and  calls  for  nothing  but  praise.     . 

Mr.  Franz  Kummcl,  whose  pulilic  appearances  have  been 
frequent  of  late,  and  whose  praise  the  newspapers  "loudly 
chant,"  is,  in  many  respectH,  an  extraordinary  pianist.  Ho 
has  gi'cat  power  of  execution :  his  runs,  trills,  and  chords  are 
marvels  of  rapidity,  evenness,  and  force,  —and  joined  to  a 
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really  magnificent  technique,  there  is  a  certain  rim  and  dash 
in  his  peilbruiance  which  excites  wonder  as  well  as  admira- 
tion. Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  medal.  Mis  touch  is 
hard,  —  unsympathetic.  It  has  not  the  singing  quality  in- 
separable from  true  legato  playing.  As  to  his  reading  of 
Schumann's  Concerto,  it  seemed  lo  the  writer  that  in  cer- 
tain passages  the  sentiment  was  forced  or  exaggerated  ratlier 
than  spontaneous;  a  subjective  style  of  playing,  which  is 
never  entirely  agreeable,  and  which  only  a  great  artist  can 
make  even  tolerable. 

The  Hungarian  Dances  were  performed  with  much  skill 
and  delicacy.  In  these  the  performer  was  in  his  element,  and 
his  superb  finger-power  was  manifested  lo  such  an  extent 
that  the  audience  was  electrified.  For  encore  he  played  the 
last  movement  of  "Weber's  Concert- Stuck.         A.  A.  C 

Philapelphia,  Feb.  22. — Her  Majesty's  Opera,  rep- 
resented by  Col.  i\Iapleson's  fine  company,  has  monopolized 
the  attention  of  the  musical  public  for  the  past  two  weeks. 
The  nine  performances  were  liighly  successful,  the  Academy 
of  Music  on  the  Gerster  nights  being  crowded  to  suflbcation, 
—  no  figui'e  of  speech,  I  can  assme  you,  and  many  being 
turned  away  from  the  doors,  for  there  was  not  even  stand- 
ing room.  Our  best  people  came  out  in  force,  and  the  dress 
and  show  contradicted  the  existence  of  hard  times. 

After  the  exhaustive  critiques  in  the  Journal  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  attempt  anything  in  that  line,  but  the  expe- 
rience of  a  properly  appointed  orchestra  and  chorus  has  given 
confirmation  to  the  olt  repeated  advocacy  in  our  local  papers 
of  the  policy  of  permanently  establishing  a  htrge  and  effi- 
cient chorus  and  orchestra  to  be  attached  to  our  (miscalled) 
Academy  of  Jlusic.  'i'he  observation  and  experience  of 
every  traveler  in  Europe  have  shown  that  a  single  great  art- 
ist, or  even  a  quartet  of  superior  vocalists,  cannot  satisfy 
the  demands  of  an  educated  public  in  the  performance  of 
modern  opera.  The  orchestra  is  a  potent  factor,  and  scarcely 
less  so  is  the  chorus;  in  the  writing  of  the  present  day  they 
are  indispensable.  We  would  not  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  artists;  far  from  it.  ^ye  certainly  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  mediocre  talent  so  often  heard  in  the  theatres  of 
Germany.  There  they  have  perhaps  gone  to  the  other  ex  ■ 
treme.  There  is  little  danger  of  that  happening  in  our 
country,  where  the  star  system  will  probably  flourish  for 
many  years  to  come.  But  tlie  spirit  of  speculation  in  which 
opera  is  given  in  America  is  disposed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  want  of  culture  in  the  general  public  rather  than  to  sup- 
ply means  of  educating  it  to  a  proper  estimate  of  what  a 
musical  drama  should  be.  The  late  William  K.  Fry  tried 
to  show  us  the  way  many  years  ago,  and  his  efforts  have  not 
been  excelled  even  by  Col.  Mapleson's  troupe,  but  the  spec- 
ulators —  the  old-clothes  men  of  art  —  threw  every  obstacle 
in  his  way  when  living,  and  have  not  iuiitated  his  example 
since  his  death.  The  chorus  ajid  orchestra  of  the  present 
company  have  preached  a  powerful  sermon  in  their  own  de- 
fense, and,  we  trust,  have  opened  the  way  for  a  permanent 
establishment  to  be  att^ached  to  our  beautiful  opera-house, — 
a  consummation  for  which  your  correspondent  has  labored 
long  but  in  vain. 

The  Cecilian  Society  gave  a  concert  on  the  19th  in  Mu- 
sical Fund  Hall,  assisted  by  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg,  of  your 
city,  and  Mad.  Auerbach.  Mr.  S.  T.  Strang  continues  his 
interesting  organ  recitals  in  Grace  Church.  Mr.  C.  li. 
Jarvis  will  give  the  seventh  of  his  series  of  ten  concerts  this 
evening.  The  Mendelssohn  Club,  under  Mr.  W.  Gilchrist, 
gave  Gade'.s  "ErFKing's  Daughter,"  in  Germantown  last 
week.  Mad.  Seller's  pupils  are  studying  Kreutzer's  '-Night 
in  Granada."  The  Cecilian  has  abandoned  the  project  of 
giving  the  '-Creation,"  which  is  to  be  regretted.  Sullivan's 
little  opera,  H.  M.  ti.  Pinafore,  is  being  sung  { '?  )  in  five 
different  theatres.  Sullivan  and  Gilbert  are  said  to  be  on 
their  way  to  this  country  to  arrange  for  the  production  of 
a  new  opera.  Americus. 

Baltimore,  Fkb.  2i.  —  The  first  three  Peabody  Sym- 
phony Concerts  this  winter  have  all  been  so  well  attended  that 
one  is  justified  in  looking  for  full  houses  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  season.  As  an  evidence  of  progress  this  speaks 
well  for  our  musical  public.  •  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
unusual  number  of  new  faces  this  year:  people  who  have 
seldom,  if  ever  before,  sat  through  a  Symphony  Concert, 
listening  with  marked  attention,  and  with  a  certain  amount 
of  correct  appreciation. 

The  programmes  of  the  last  two  concerts  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Second  Concert,  February  8 :  — 

Overture  to  "Alceste" Gluck. 

Symphony  in  G,  No.  13  .     .     .     .     .     .     .     .      Haydii. 

Cavatiua  from  "  Semiramis  "     ,     ■ Rossini. 

Miss  Elisa  Baraldi. 

Piano-Concerto,  G  minor 0.  B.  Boise. 

Allegro  —  Andante  con  moto  —  Allegro. 
Mme.  Nannette  Falk-Auerbach. 
Songs,    with  piano,    "The   Valley" — Sere- 

na*^e '.....     Goumd. 

Overture  to  "Princess  Use"  .     .     Max  Erdmannsdorftr. 
A  legend  of  the  Harz  Mountains. 

Third  Concert,  February  15: 

Third  Symphony,  "Eroica" Beethoven. 

Cavatina  from  "  The  JIartyrs  ".....    Donizeitl 

flliss  FI.  A.  Hmit. 
Nocturne  E  minor.      Work  34    .  .     .     .     (7.  C.  Mueller. 


Scotch  Folk-Songs,  with  piano. 

"Dinna  ye  forget.   Laddie" — "Down    the  burn,  Davie 

Love." 
(a.)  Overture  to  "My  Life  for  the  Czar"    .   M.  J.  GUnhn. 
\b.)  Komarinskaja.     liussian    Scherzo  —  Wedding  song  — 

Dance  song. 

None  of  the  above  selections  were  new  to  the  orchestra 
except  the  diflicult  Erdmannsdbrfer  Overture,  and  Beet- 
hoven's Eroica.  We  can  hardly  mention  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  these  the  Nocturne  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Mueller,  of  New 
York.  This  was  also  new  to  the  orchestra  and  to  jour 
correspondent,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so. 

The  Eroica,  though  never  before  performed  at  the  Pea- 
body,  and  with  fewer  rehearsals  than  might  have  been 
wished,  was  very  acceptably  interpreted  by  the  orchestra. 
Just  in  this  connection  I  would  call  attention  to  the  ad- 
vei-se  criticisms  on  the  Peabody  Orchestra  which  have  ap- 
peared this  season  in  two  of  our  daily  papers, —  the  American 
and  the  Gazette.  It  gives  your  correspondent  pleasure  to 
say  that  the  ideas  of  that  portion  of  our  musical  community 
which  takes  the  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  Symphony 
Concerts,  and  in  music  of  a  higher  order  generally,  are  not 
represented  by  the  remarks  of  the  two  learned  gentlemen 
who  perpetrate  the  musical  criticisms  for  the  above-named 
papers.  Moreover,  the  more  these  two  critics  exercise 
themsehes  about  lack  of  instruments,  false  seating  of  the 
orchestra,  peculiarities  of  the  director,  and  what  not,  the 
larger  the  attendance  becomes.  The  only  evil  that  may  re- 
sult is  that  some  influential  paper  elsewhere  may  publish 
one  of  these  articles  (unconscious  that  they  are  the  result 
solely  of  personal  prejudice,  an  undisputed  fact  in  musical 
circles  here)  as  aftbrding  a  correct  idea  of  our  Symphony 
performances ;  for  the  garb  of  profound  musical  erudition  in 
which  they  are  clothed  is  calculated  to  deceive. 

Miss  Hunt,  whose  name  appears  on  the  programme  of 
the  third  concert,  was  greeted  as  an  old  acquaintance.  Her 
appearance  awakened  in  many  of  the  audience  agreeable 
recollections  of  the  days  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard,  well  known 
in  your  city,  formerly  director  of  our  Peabody  Conservatory. 

Her  Majesty's  (!)  Opera  closed  hereon  Saturday  after- 
noon with  Lucia,  to  a  house  the  like  of  which  for  numbers 
has  not  been  seen  here  for  many  a  day.  At  the  performance 
of  Sonnambula,  also,  there  was  not  an  empty  seat  in  the 
house.  Carmen  and  Figaro  were  not  quite  so  largely  at- 
tended, —  a  decided  tribute  to  Gerster.  At  the  performance 
of  Sonnambida  and  Lucia  the  audience  actually  rose  and 
shouted,  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  called  forth  by  the 
"  Hjingarian  Nightingale." 

The  Peabody  Orchestra  gave  an  afternoon  and  an  even- 
ing concert  on  the  22d,  at  Lincoln  Hall,  Washington,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Athena2um  Club  of  that  city,  which 
turned  out  so  satisfactorily  from  a  musical  point  of  view 
that  the  club  has  expressed  its  intention  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment.     The  programmes  were  as  follows:  — 

flIATINEE. 

Overture  to  "  iMy  Life  for  the  Czar"    ....     Glinka. 

Symphony  in  G,  No.  13 Haydn. 

Kec.  and  Air  from  the  "  Magic  Flute  "...     Mozart. 

Miss  Jenny  Busk. 
Prelude  to  the  4th  act  of  the  Opera  Tovelille. 
Work  12.     (Summer  Night  in  the  Woods. 

Love  scene  ) Asger  IJamerik. 

(a.)  Barcarolle,  F-sharp  major.     Work  60. 

(6.)  Fantasie-Impromptu,C-3harp  minor.   Work  66. 

(c.)  Valse,  A-flat  major.     Work  42       ...      F.  Chopin. 

Mme.  Nannette  Falk-Auerbach. 
Air  with  Variations. 

Miss  Jenny  Busk. 
Norse  Folk  Songs  and  Folk-Dances     .     August  Soderman. 

EVENING. 

Eighth  Symphony Beethoven. 

Rec.  and  Air  from  "Magic  Flute  "      ....     Mozart. 

Miss  Jenny  Busk. 
Prelude  to  4th  act  of   Tovelille    .     .     .     Asger  Eamerik. 
Piano-Concerto,  G  minor.     No.  1.     Work  25. 

Mendelssohn. 
Mme.  Nannette  Falk-Auerbach. 
Air  with  Variations. 

Miss  Jenny  Busk. 
Norse  Folk-Songs  and  Folk-Dances  .     .     .     A.  Soderman. 

MusiKU. 

Chicago,  Feb.  19.  —  On  Thursday  evening,  February 
13,  the  "  Apollo  Musical  Club,"  assisted  by  the  "  Arion 
Club"  of  Milwaukee,  gave  a  concert  in  this  city,  with  the 
following  programme: 

a  "  Cavalry  Song  "  . Mohring 

b  "  The  Forsaken  " Koschat. 

Chorus. 

a  Night  Song Lenz. 

b  Night  Song      ........     Abt. 

Arion  Society. 
"  Revenge,  Timotheus  cries  "      ....     Handel. 

Mr.  Franz  Eemmertz. 

(  rt  "  Calm  Sea  " Rubinstein. 

•j  b   "  Spring  Song  " Franke, 

(  c   "  Three  Fishers  " Guldbeck. 

Apollo  Club. 

Overture  to  "  Aladdin  " Hornemann. 

Double  chorus,  from  "GEdipus"     .     .     .     Mendelssohn. 
Cantata  of  "  Fridthjof " Max  Bruch. 


The  union  of  the  two  societies  made  a  male  chorus  of  nearly 
150  voices,  the  largest  il/aenHerc/io?- we  have  ever  had  here. 
In  the  first  part,  the  most  notable  numbers  were  Gold- 
beck's  "  Three  Fishers  "  and  the  Mendelssohn  double  chorus. 
These  were  splendidly  sung.  The  most  important  feature  of 
the  concert  was  the  performance,  by  both  clubs,  of  Max 
Bruch's  "Scenes  from  the  FYidthjof's  Saga*'  of  Bishop 
Tegner,  with  Mrs.  Emma  Thurston  and  Mr.  Franz  Rem- 
mertz  as  soloists,  and  a  full  orchestra.  Dramatically,  the 
work  lacks  consistency,  for  from  the  scenes  used  as  a  text  for 
the  music  hut  little  idea  of  this  celebrated  poem  could  be 
obtained.  The  work  only  embraces  parts  of  Cantos  XIl., 
XIII. ,  XIV.,  and  XV.  of  the  poem,  or  "  Fridtlijof 's  Re- 
turn," "  Ingeborg's  Bridal,"  "  Balder's  Funeral  Pile," 
"  F'ridthjof 's  Exile,"  and  "  The  Viking  Code."  Between 
these  last  two  scenes  comes  "  Ingeborg's  Lament,"  which 
in  the  poem  is  directly  after  the  parting  of  the  lovers  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Saga,  and  is  not  quite  logically  consistent 
here.  Musically  the  work  is  very  strong;  the  interest  never 
weakens,  and  there  is  a  rich  climax  at  the  close  which  is  very 
satisfactory.  Yet  one  can  but  wish  that  the  composer  had 
taken  a  larger  portion  of  the  poem,  which  is  so  dramatic,  of 
such  beauty  and  strength,  that  it  should  lie  made  the  text 
for  a  more  extended  musical  work.  Max  Bruch  would  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  this  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner; 
for  the  musical  setting  to  the  few  scenes  forming  his  Can- 
tata is  dramatic  in  form,  rich  in  harmonic  design,  and  man- 
ifests a  sympathy  with  the  characters  and  incidents  of  the 
poem,  in  keeping  with  the  mystical  embodiments  of  the  Norse 
mythology. 

"  Fridthjof 's  Farewell  to  the  North  "  was  grandly  given 
by  Mr.  Renmiertz,  who  took  the  title  role.  Flis  powerful 
voice  and  his  interpretation  were  in  keeping  with  the  idea 
of  the  character,  and  in  this  number  with  the  chorus  reached 
a  dramatic  climax  of  power  and  intensity  of  feeling  that  is 
pleasing  to  remember.  ''Ingeborg's  Lament"  is  a  sweet 
and  tender  piece  of  melodic  writing;  and  her  pleading  to 
the  Falcon  to  stay  with  lier,  even  while  "  Fridthjof  is  far  o'er 
the  se:is,''  is  quite  touching  in  its  plaintive  character.  It 
was  sung  with  feeling  and  taste  by  Mrs.  Thurston.  The  last 
scene  in  the  Cantata,  "  The  Viking's  Code,"  is  a  number  of 
great  power,  and  is  trying  in  its  demands  upon  the  singers, 
being  fortissimo  all  througii ;  yet  there  is  a  fascination  in 
the  dramatic  character  of  the  music,  so  that  the  chorus  is 
led  up  to  the  climax  at  the  end  impelled  botii  by  the  won- 
derful spirit  of  the  words  and  by  the  grandeur  of  the  composi- 
tion. It  is  a  work  that  a  IMaennerchor  may  well  be  proud 
to  produce.  The  whole  performance  reflected  credit  upon 
the  two  clubs;  the  few  shortcomings  were  not  of  any  great 
magnitude;  and  the  chorus,  orchestra,  and  conductor  should 
be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  their  labor  in  bringing 
out  the  work. 

On  the  18th,  the  Beethoven  Society  gave  the  "  Odysseus  " 
or  "  Scenes  from  the  Odyssey,"  a  cantata  for  solo  voices, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  by  Jlax  Bruch,  thus  giving  us  tlie 
pleasure  of  hearing  two  important  works  by  the  same  com- 
poser within  a  week.  The  soloists  were :  Penelope,  Mrs.  0. 
K.  Johnson;  Nausikaa,  Miss  Kittie  E.  J.  Ward;  Pallas 
Athena,  Miss  Lizzie  tloyne ;  Antikleia,  Arete,  Mrs.  Frank  T. 
Hall;  Odysseus,  Mr.  George  Werrenrath;  liermes,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Dexter;  Teiresias,  Alcinous,  Helmsman,  Mr.  F.  L. 
Koss;  Conductor  and  Musical  Director,  Carl  Wolfsohn. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  old  Grecian  story,  the  composer 
manifested  a  greater  consistency  of  dramatic  design,  than  in 
his  Fridthjof.  The  cantata  fullows  the  adventures  of  Ulys- 
ses with  a  quite  faithful  consideration  of  the  Homeric  idea; 
and  thus  we  have  a  unity  of  purpose  that  becomes  at  once 
interesting.  The  ten  scenes  of  the  work  areas  follows: 
1.  "Odysseus  on  the  island  of  Calypso,"  which  introduces 
a  chorus  —  of  Nymphs  —  and  solos  for  Odysseus  and  Her- 
mes. 2.  "  Odysseus  in  Hades,"  with  solo  and  chorus,  both 
of  a  most  vai'ied  character.  3.  "  Odysseus  and  the  Sirens," 
a  number  of  great  beauty,  containing  lovely  music,  vocal  and 
orchestral.  4.  "The  Tempest  at  Sea."  5.  "Penelope 
Mourning."  6.  "  Nausikaa,  and  chorus  of  maidens."  7. 
"  The  Banquet  with  the  Phaiakes."  8.  "  Penelope  weaving 
a  garment."  9.  "  The  Return."  10.  "Feast  in  Ithaca," 
closing  with  a  grand  chorus  of  the  people. 

The  work  has  unity  of  design,  but  unfortunately  for  a 
public  performance  in  one  evening,  it  is  too  long.  Some  of 
the  choruses,  as  well  as  many  of  the  recitatives,  are  so  long 
as  to  be  a  little  monotonous,  and  a  slight  cutting  in  a  few 
places  in  the  first  part  of  the  cantata  would  add  to  its  effect- 
iveness. The  instrumental  score  contains  many  striking 
beauties.  The  accompaniments  are  generally  pure  and 
graceful  in  style.  The  second  part  was  performed  much 
better  than  the  beginning.  The  chorus  did  some  splendid 
work.  The  orchestra  was  uneven  at  times,  owing  to  excess 
of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  brass  instruments,  who 
seemed  to  consider  themselves  the  whole  band.  The  most 
successful  of  the  soloists  was  Mrs.  Joimson,  our  favorite  con- 
tralto, who  sang  the  trying  music  of  her  part  with  a  beauty 
of  delivery  and  an  intensity  of  dramatic  passion  that  were 
very  gratifying.  Her  success  was  universally  recognized  by 
the  large  audience.  Mr.  AVerrenrath,  who  came  to  us  from 
New  York,  was  suffering  from  the  effect  of  a  recent  severe 
illness,  and  while  his  style  was  that  of  a  cultivated  singer, 
he  was  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  part;  we  re- 
gret that  he  was  forced  to  make  his  debut  in  this  city  under 
such  distressing  circumstances.  IMiss  Ward  and  Miss  Flo^ne 
deserve  praise  for  the  highly  creditable  manner  in  which 
they  sang  the  music  of  their  respective  solos.     Mr.  Carl  , 
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Wolfsohn  and  the  Beetlioven  Society  richly  merit  the  com- 
mendation of  our  musical  public,  for  their  eaviiest  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  good  music.  We  have  much  to  thank  ttiera 
for.  C.  H.  B. 

* 

NOTES  AND    GLEANINGS. 

Leipzig.  —  The  programme  of  the  fourteenth  Gewiind- 
haus  Concert,  Jan.  23,  included:  the  Coriokmus  overture  of 
Beethoven;  Aria  from  "  Acis  and  Galatea,"  sung  by  Jo-seph 
Standigl;  Concerto  for  violoncello,  by  Schumann,  played  by 
Robert  Hausmann,  of  Berlin;  songs  by  Schubert  {"  Fuhrt 
zura  Hades,"  and  "  Aufenthalt ");  Arioso,  Gavotte,  and 
Scherzo  for  'cello,  by  Carl  Keinecke;  and  the  Symphonie 
Dramatlque  by  Rubinstein, 

p^VRis.  —  From  letters  of  Mr.  James  Huneker  (Jan.  17 
and  31)  to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletm,  we  glean  the  following 
items:  — 

A  good  concert  was  that  given  by  Mr.  Frederic  Bosco- 

vitz,  at  the  Salle  Erard,  that  perfection  of  a  music  hall. 
The  programme  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  new 
works  of  Mr.  Boscovitz,  with  the  exception  of  some  Chopin 
numbers  and  a  Liszt-Schubert  Valse.  For  his  own  compo- 
sitions I  can  only  say  they  are  decidedly  original,  recalling 
at  times,  though  faintly,  Chopin,  in  an  exquisite  Berceuse 
and  an  odd  Minuet,  for  -'hich  Mr.  Boscovitz  has  taken  the 
old  Mozart  form  and  1-  'it  with  new  life.  In  a  Danse 
Hongroise  of  his  own,  Mr.  Boscovitz  displayed  that  immense 
technique  which  justly  places  him  foremost  [?]  among  our 
living  pianists. 

—  On  Sunday  I  also  heard  another  fine  concert  at  the 
Theatre  du  Chatelet.  These  concerts  are  given  once  a  week 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  Artistique,  whose  roll 
of  members  includes,  among  others,  the  distinguished  names 
of  St.-Saens,  De  Beriot,  Duvernoy,  Gounod,  Jjiell,  Massenet, 
and  Vieuxtemps  They  played  at  this  concert  the  Italian 
Symphony  of  JNIendelssohn,  Schumann's  Manfred,  the  Leo- 
nore  Overture  of  Beethoven,  and  a  Funeral  March  of  Ham- 
let, by  Faccio,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  in  La  Scala,  Milan. 
It  was  nothing  but  Wagner  from  beginning  to  end.  Mme. 
Marie  Jiiell,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  pianist,  played  a  con- 
certo of  St.-Saens  for  piano,  in  her  usual  frigid  style,  for, 
while  she  showed  great  skill  in  fingering,  she  has  not  a  par- 
ticle of  expression.  A  decided  novelty,  and  one  worth  hear- 
ing, was  a  trio,  by  Berlioz,  for  two  flutes  and  a  harp.  It  is 
a  dirge,  and  abounds  in  beautiful  passages.  These  concerts 
are  very  satisfactory.  The  orchestra,  if  it  is  smaller,  plays 
as  well  as  the  Passdeloup,  while  I  think  the  acoustics  are  ; 
better  than  in  the  vast  winter  circus. 

—  The  Opera  Comique,  this  week,  revived  Gounod's 
charming  opera,  Romeo  and  Juliet.  While  the  cast  is  not 
so  well  filled  as  at  the  first  representation  in  18G7,  with 
Miolan-Carvalho  and  Duchesne  in  the  principal  roles,  still  it 
is  excellent.  Talazac  has  a  fine  tenor,  and  if  IMIle.  Isaac  is 
not  the  ideal  of  Juliet,  yet  she  possesses  a  vibrating,  well-cul- 
tivated voice,  that  tells.  The  opera  is  well  mounted,  with  a 
capital  chorus 

AJthougli  it  was  generally  supposed  that  Sivori.  the  great 
violinist,  would  not  play  this  season  in  Paris,  he  nevertheless 
delighted  a  large  audience,  last  Sunday,  at  the  Concert  Po- 
pulaire,  with  his  lovely  music.  He  is  no  longer  a  young  man, 
but  the  vigor  and  fire  of  his  playing  are  immense.  He  gave 
with  orchestral  accompaniment  a  Berceuse,  of  his  own  com- 
position, with  a  delicacy  unapproachable.  It  was  played 
with  the  mule,  and  the  bow  never  left  the  strings  once.  It 
was  so  piafto  that  many  of  the  audience  were,  I  am  sure, 
unable  to  hear  it.  In  startling  contrast  came  a  Jlouvement 
Perpetuel,  also  with  orchestra,  and  by  the  same  compuser. 
This  was  as  presto  and  forte  as  possible.  Sivori's  tone  is 
not  so  masculine  as  that  of  his  great  rivals,  Joachim  and 
Wilhelmj,  but  it  is  exquisitely  sweet;  he  lacks  the  generous 
brciidth  of  the  German  school.  He  plays  nearer  to  the 
bridge  tiianany  one  1  have  ever  heard,  without  the  suspicion 
of  a  screech.  It  reminds  one  of  gold  being  drawn  to  cob- 
web fineness.  He  played  for  an  encore  the  well-known,  alas, 
too  well  known,  "  Carnival  of  Venice."  Whether  it  was 
£^ven  US  in  the  style  of  his  illustrious  master,  Paganini,  I 
cannot  say;  only  that  it  wxs  amazing,  painful,  and  finally 
tiresome.  It  was  a  most  astonishing  tour  de  Jorce,  and  I 
believe  would  drive  most  violin  players  crazy.  Sivori  is  a 
great  violinist,  though  I  think  that  there  are  others  equally 
a3  great;  but  comparisons  are  odious,  and  I  will  make  none. 

—  Mr.  Frederic  Boscovitz  gave  a  .second  piano  recital  at 
the  Salle  ErarJ,  which  was  as  successful  as  the  former  one. 
Mr.  Bfjscovitz,  after  playing  among  other  things  some  new 
worl«  of  hi."*  own,  gave  a  sonata  liy  Nichelman,  a  conqjoser 
who  flourished  about  1740.  It  was  extremely  interesting, 
and  reminds  one  of  Bach  or  Handel.  Mr.  Boscovitz  also 
played  some  selections  from  FieM,  Handel,  and  Chopin. 
The  color  and  life  he  infuses  into  everything  lie  tuuches 
make  one  feel  that  the  Hungarians  are  lx)rn  piani^jts.  His 
pla}ing  is  never  tame,  and  while  always  giving  the  composer 
a?  he  is,  he  nevertiieles^  plays  with  an  individuahty  that 
raises  him  aljove  the  Ie%el  of  most  pianisU.  A  Marlanie 
White  gave  some  selections  from  De  Beriot  and  Lalo  for  the 
violin  in  gofxl  style,  but  with  rather  a  thin  tone.  I  could 
not  help  tiiinking  of  the  number  of  ft-male  violinists  who 
appear  before  the  public  now.  A  short  time  ago  the  idea 
of  a  woman  pl.iying  on  that  instrument  was  laughcl  at, 
pronounce'i  ungraceful,  etc.  Now  not  a  seawjn  piissc)  but 
a  half  dozen  violinists  of  the  gentler  aex  prove  to  us  that  the 
true  instrument  for  woman  is,  pay  excellence^  the  violin. 


LoNDOX. — The  Musical  fJirectory  for  1879  contains 
some  remarkable  statistics  of  the  present  condition  of  musi- 
cal art  in  England.  In  London  during  the  past  year  there 
were  not  fewer  than  four  hundred  grand  orchestral  and 
oratorio  concerts,  besides  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
piano-forte  matinees,  benefit  and  miscellaneous  concerts. 
Add  to  this  over  two  hundred  performances  of  Italian  and 
English  Operas,  and  we  have,  without  including  operettas 
and  musical  farces,  a  sum  total  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
important  musical  performances,  an  average  of  about  three 
per  day.  London  counts  about  forty  amateur  societies, 
which  give  private  concerts;  twenty-nine  Protestant  and 
fifteen  Catholic  churches  in  which  sacred  musical  perform- 
ances take  place ;  and  one  hundred  and  .seven  concert  balls  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Cafes- ChanPints  and  "music  halls").  On 
a  superficial  estimate  there  are  in  the  British  metropolis  two 
thousand  music  teachers,  who  earn  their  bread  by  giving  les- 
sons, and  about  five  thousand  in  the  provinces;  while  one 
hundred  and  twenty  provincial  towns  possess  one  or  more 
(often  sis  or  seven)  musical  societies.  In  London  during  the 
past  year  there  appeared  thirty-five  hundred  new  composi- 
tions, among  them  about  one  thousand  songs  and  ballads, 
two  hundred  vocal  duets,  etc.,  twelve  hundred  piano  pieces, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dance  pieces,  one  hundred  sacred 
pieces,  one  hundred  sacred  duets.  The  rest  consists  of 
pieces  for  organ,  orchestra,  harp,  harmonium,  guitar,  violin, 
flute,  etc. 

—  Cai'l  Rosa,  with  his  English  Opera  Company,  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  (he  having  formed  an  alliance  with  Ma- 
pleson)  seems  chiefly  to  occupy  musical  attention  in  London 
just  now.  Recently  they  have  brought  out  Wagner's  Rienzl 
and  Ernest  Guiraud's  PiccoUno  with  very  great  success. 

—  The  chamber  compositions  of  the  lamented  Hermann 
Goetz,  composer  of  the  admired  opera  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  and  of  the  Symphony  in  F,  which  lately  made  a 
mark  in  London,  are  now  exciting  interest.  At  the  popular  \ 
concert  of  Saturday,  Feb.  8,  his  piano  trio  in  G  minor  was  to  i 
be  performed  by  Mile.  Marie  Krebs,  Mme.  Norman-Neruda, 
and  Sig.  Piatti ;  the  programme  also  including :  Quartet  in 
C  minor.  Op.  18,  Beethoven;  Sonata  in  D,  Mozart  (Mile. 
Ivi-ebs);  and  "  Liebeslieder  Wiilzer,"  Op.  52,  for  four  hands, 
with  voice  parts  ad  /i6.(!),  by  Brahms. — On  Monday 
(10th),  Joachim  "the  magnificent  "  was  to  make  his  first 
appearance  for  the  season,  to  plav  (with  Mile.  Ries,  Zerbiui, 
and  Piatti)  Mendelssohn's  Quartet  in  D,  and  Haydn's  in 
G  major.  Op.  04;  also,  as  solo,  the  Adagio  from  a  concerto 
by  Viotti.  Mile.  Krebs  was  down  for  a  sonata,  in  C  minor, 
by  Schubert;  and  Herr  Henschel  for  an  Aria  from  Handel's 
SiVoe,  and  Schubert's  song  "  An  die  Layer." 

Baden-Baden.  — Adolf  Jensen,  a  gifted  composer,  who 
has  lived  here  for  several  3"ears  in  still  retirement,  died  on 
the  2'3d  of  January.  His  songs  and  piano-forte  pieces  (not 
a  lew  of  which  have  been  made  known  here  in  Bo-iton  in 
the  concerts  of  Ernst  Perabo  and  others)  are  highly  es- 
teemed in  Germany.  He  was  born  at  Kcinigsberg,  and  had 
but  recently  completed  his  forty-second  year.  His  produc- 
tive activity  continued  to  the  last  days  of  his  life.  The 
Signale  says:  "Jensen  ranks  among  the  most  graceful  and 
most  finely  sensitive  of  the  romantic  tone-poets  who  have 
proceeded  from  the  Schumann  school,  and  yet  have  developed 
into  an  independent  artistic  individuality." 

Stuttgart.  —  A  new  four-act  opera,  Conradin  von 
Schtaa/jen,  has  been  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  with 
signs  of  more  than  ordinary  success.  The  plot  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Grand  Princess  Vera  of  Russia,  the  young 
widow  of  Duke  Eugen  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  libretto 
written  on  this  plot  by  Herr  Ernst  Pasque.  The  music  is 
by  Herr  Gottfried  Linder,  a  master  in  the  Conservatory, 
who  was  called  on  at  the  end  of  each  act,  and  several  times 
after  the  fall  of  the  cui'tain,  on  the  first  night.  Last  au- 
tumn. 1G2  pupils  were  admitted  into  the  Conservatory,  where 
the  whole  numlier  now  amounts  to  676,  showing  an  increase 
of  13  on  last  year.  Of  these  676,  224  (4  more  than  last 
year),  intend  devoting  themselves  to  nmsic  proffssionally, 
naojely:  82  males  and  140  females,  16()  not  being  natives  of 
Wurtemberg.  Stuttgart  furnishes  365  pupils;  the  remain- 
der of  Wurtemberg,  42;  Baden,  25;  Bavaria,  4;  Hesse,  4; 
Prussia,  26;  the  Reichslande,  2;  Bremen,  1;  Hamburg,  2; 
Mecklenburg,  1;  Oldenburg,  1;  Austri.a,  4;  lioumania,  2; 
Switzerland,  23;  France,  1;  Great  Britain,  84;  Knssia,  13; 
Xorwa}',  1;  Greece,  1;  Spain,  1;  North  America,  64;  Aus- 
tralia, 2;  and  India,  7.  During  the  winter  session  of  six 
months,  863  lessons  are  given  every  week,  by  35  regular 
masters,  2  assistant  masters,  and  4  female  teachers. 

Wi-:ll  Takkx  Ix.  —  Most  of  our  newspapers  have  in- 
nocently swallowed  the  caniird  about  Robert  Franz's  won- 
derful recovery  of  lost  scores  of  Bacli,  — •  "  120  violin  so- 
natas!'* Ye  gods!  The  hundred  or  more  American 
nuisical  journals  are  yet  ringing  witli  the  stupendous  news, 
not  having  seen  Franz's  public  statement  that  there  is  not 
one  word  of  truth  in  tlie  story.  But  it  is  a  \(ivy  pretty 
story  for  all  that,  and  doubtless  the  invention  of  some  wag- 
gish Wagnerite  or  envious  "  Bach-biter;  "  hero  it  is  as  told 
in  the  Pall  M'dl  Gazette  :  — 

"German  papers  announce  a  discovery  of  nuich  inlercst 
U)  the  nuisical  woild.  The  treasure- trove  couHists  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  mi.SHing  works  of  Johanti  Sebastian  Bach. 
The  discovery  was  made  Ity  Herr  Ilobert  I'Vanz.  Convinced 
that  the    long-lost  Passion  Music  and  Christmas  oratorios 


might  yet  be  brought  to  light,  Herr  Franz  commenced  a 
systematic  research  in  every  place  where  the  great  master  had 
been  known  to  reside.  After  much  fruitless  labor  be  arrived 
at  the  seat  of  the  Witzhun  family,  and  passing  one  day  down 
an  alle}'  in  the  garden,  noticed  that  the  young  trees  where 
they  were  tied  to  their  supports  were  bound  round  with 
strips  of  paper  to  prevent  the  bark  from  being  scored.  A 
closer  inspection  showed  that  the  paper  bore  the  beautiful 
handwriting  of  Bach,  and,  turning  to  tlie  gardener,  Herr 
Franz  besought  him  to  say  whence  the  precious  M.S.  had 
come.  The  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  in  the  loft  there  had 
been  several  chests  full  of  the  paper  covered  with  old  notes, 
and  as  it  was  of  no  use  to  any  one  he  had  made  it  serve  in- 
stead of  leather  for  binding  up  the  saplings,  adding  that  he 
had  done  so  for  some  time  and  found  the  result  highly  sat- 
isfactory. Herr  Franz  hastened  to  the  loft,  when  lie  was  re- 
warded by  finding  a  chest  yet  untouched  and  filled  to  the 
brim  with  MSS.,  which  on  inspection  proved  to  contain  no 
fewer  than  120  violin  sonatas.  His  joy  was  dashed,  how- 
ever, by  the  certainty  that  the  precious  music  had  long  ago 
gone  to  bind  up  the  trees  and  had  irrecoverably  perished 
tlirough  exposure  to  the  weather.  It  is  probable  that  the 
works  now  discovered  will  not  be  received  with  such  favor 
by  the  general  musical  public  as  was  accorded  to  the  sym- 
phonies of  Schubert  unearthed  by  Mr.  Grove  and  produced 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  by  Mr.  Blanns.  Herr  Joa- 
chim, however,  wiU  find  in  them  ^  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new;  '  while  every  one  who  has  the  least  pretense  to  a  love 
of  music  must  admit  the  discovery  to  be  one  of  exceeding 
interest." 

Wellesley  Colt.ege,  Mass.  —  The  forty-first  concert 
(fourth  series)  was  given  at  this  institution  on  the  last  even- 
ing of  January.  I'he  performers  were  C.  N.  Allen,  Wulf 
Fries,  C.  H  Morse  (musical  professor  of  the  college),  pian- 
ist, and  the  junior  class  ''  Glee  Club."  The  programme  was 
as  follows:  — 

Trio  in  G Haydn. 

(a.)  Andante,    (b.)  Poco  Adagio,    (c)  Rondo  all'  Ongarese. 

Vocal  Trio,  "Evening" Goldbeck. 

Variations  Concertante  in  D.     Op.  17.     (Pi- 
ano and  'cello.) Mendelssohn. 

Vocal  Duet,  "  The  Angel  " Mubinstein. 

Suite  in  E.     Op.  11.  ^  (Piano  and  violin)  .      C  Goldmark. 
(First  time  in  this  country.) 

Vocal  Trio,  "  Sweet  May  " Barnhy. 

Trio  in  C  minor.     Op.  1.     No.  3  .     .     .     .     Beethoven. 

Oxford  (0.)  Female  College.  —  A  Beethoven  en- 
tertainment was  given  in  the  chapel,  Jan.  31,  with  the  fol- 
lowing programme:  — 

1.  Lecture:  Subject,  "Beethoven"     .     .     .     Karl  Mevz. 

2.  Andante  con  moto,  from   Symphony  Op.  67. 

Beethoven. 
Misses   Susie  Eittenhouse,  Rhoda  Gray,  Jennie  Harrison, 
Anna  Dumont. 

3.  In  questa  Tomba.    Vocal  Solo     ....     Beethoven. 

Miss  Sadie  EUiott. 

4    Adelaide.      Vocal  Solo Beethoven. 

Miss  Mary  Colmery. 

5.   Symphony,  Op.  36 Beethoven. 

Misses  Mary  Colmery,  Fannie  McClellan,  Leila  Cox,  Alice 
Ballenger. 

CrncAGO.  —  Mr.  Charles  H.  Brittan  delivered  a  lecture 
on  "  The  Development  of  Vocal  JIusic  from  the  IGth  Cent- 
ury," at  Park  Institute,  Feb.  7,  with  musical  illustrations 
by  j\Irs.  Oliver  K.  Johnson.  These  were  the  musical  num- 
bers :  — 

(  (a.)  Aria — "Pieta  Signore  "  ....     Stradella. 

I  (^».)  Song — "Nina" Pergolese. 

^  (  \a.)  Aria  —  "  My  Heart  ever  Faithful"  .  J.  S.  Bach. 
I  (6.)  Aria  —  "  He  was  Despised  "  (Messiah)  .  Handel. 
{  {a.)  Song —  "  In  questa  Tomba  "  .  .  Beethdven. 
\  (b.)  Song — "Thine  is  my  Heart"     .     .     Schubert. 

C  (((..)  Duet  —  Abeidied Mendelssohn. 

I-  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Brittan. 

'^  {    (h  1  Sono-  —  "Thou  Art  Like  unto  a  Flower." 

Schumann. 

-  Hungarian  Song Franz. 

■ "  Blinkt  der  Thau  "      .     .     Rubinstein, 


(6.)  Song 

I 

,  ('t. )  Song  - 

;  (6.)  Song- 


—  Sebastian  Hensel'abook  upon  the  Mendelssohn  family, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  is  rich  in  anecdotes.  One  of  the 
best  is  the  story  of  the  original  courtship  of  Moses  Men- 
delssohn,—  an  episode  which  will  be  new  to  I'-nglish  readers. 
In  Prussia,  during  the  last  century,  every  Jew  was  com- 
pelled at  his  marriage  to  purchase  a  fixed  quantity  of  goods 
from  the  newly-fburuled  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory  at 
Berlin.  This  was  certainly  an  odd  way  of  encouraging  art 
and  manufacture;  but,  worst  of  all,  the  Jew,  not  allowed  to 
choose  what  he  liked,  nuist  be  content  with  the  "  recom- 
mendation "  of  the  authorities  of  the  royal  factory,  who 
tlioiight  Prussia  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  her  tolei'ance  by  a 
con.siTlcrable  subsidy  from  the  purses  of  rich  Jews.  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  on  his  wedding-day,  had  to  purchase  twenty 
massive  porcelain  apes  as  large  as  life,  some  of  which  are  still 
preserved  by  various  branches  of  the  family.  This  was  under 
I  he  rule  of  Mr.  Carlyle'-t  lieni,—  Frt^Ierick  the  (ireat, —  and 
at  a  time,  too,  when  Moses  Mendelssohn  had  attained  wide 
renown  as  a  philosophical  thinker. 
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MUSIC  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

THE  NATIONAL  MUSIC  COURSE 

Has  been  used  In  tlie  Boston  Scltools  for  NJEAKLY 

FIFTEEN  YEARS,  and  is  still  giving 

excellent  satisfaction. 


It  is  the  kind  of  Music  that  "doesn't  -wear  out." 

IT  TOOK  MEDALS 

AT 

Vientia, 

PJiUadelphia , 

and  2*ar{s 

Expositions. 

The  Course  was  made  by 

Messrs.  MASON,  EIOHBERG,  SHAKLAND,  and  HOLT, 

Supervisors  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 

A  full  descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application  to  the 
Publishers, 

GINN    &  HEATH,  Boston. 

See  next  usiie  but  one  of  this  Journal. 


ai^ii^ical  Sfn^tructioiu 


PUGENE  THAYER'S  Or^an  Studio \s  in  one  of 
•^^  the  halls  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  515  Tremont  .Street, 
and  contains  one  of  the  finest  Church  Organs  in  America 
Terms  from  $40  to  $60  per  Quarter,  with  advantages  never  before 
offered  to  organ  students. 


Tf/"  A.  LOCKE,  Teacher  of  the  Piano, 

'  10  Putnam  Avenue,  Cambridge. 


MR'  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


^    6-  G.  G.  HOOK  &'  HASTINGS, 

CHURCH   ORGAN  BUILDERS, 
Send  for  Circulars.  1131  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


fJjME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Sijigingj 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 
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$15 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR 

AT   THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Music  Hall.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  professors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1867  Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.  For 
Prospectus,  address         E.  TOURJEE,  Mosio  Hall,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGI-ANI>  j 
MUSICAL 

BUliEAU.  ' 


Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 

Address  E.  TOURJEE, 

Music  Hall,  Boston. 


MADAME  E.  SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

1104:  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphiaf 

Offers  to  pupils,  besides  a  careful  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  a 
thorough  Musical  Education,  and  Training  for  Opera,  Oratorio, 
Concert,  and  Church  Singing. 


OARLYLE 


PETERSILEA'S 
ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

Elocntlon,  ani  Lanpages. 

The  most  perfect  Institution 
of  its  kind  in  America. 

Its  object  is  to  Educate  Fine 
Soloists  and  Teachers. 

Terms  very  moderate 

279  &/  281  Columbus  Ave. 

(Near  Berkeley  St.) 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

In  alliance  with  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Leipzig. 

In  connection  with  the  Acad- 
emy are  numerous  free  advan- 
tages. 

Send  for  Circular. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOL  OF  AET.-DEPAKTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

DR.  F.  L.  RITTER,  Dikector. 

An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of  Teachers.    Singing, 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.,  taught. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  Pkesident. 


HELIOTYPE. 

PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    BOOK    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  HELIOTYPE  PKINTING  COMPANY  are  producers  of  Illustrations  by  the  lleliotype,  Photo-lithographic, 
Photo-engraving,  and  Fnc-simile  processes.  Employed  by  the  United  Slate«  (.iovornmont  in  illustrating  Scientific  and 
Medical  Keports ;  by  Scientific,  Historical,  and  other  learned  Societies  j  by  the  leading  Publishers,  and  for  illustrating 
Town  and  Family  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 

Facsimiles  of  Medals  and  Coins,  JLncient  MantiscHpts ,  Fnintinr/s,  Vrateiiifis  and  Sketclies, 
Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Medical  and  Scientific  Objects,  A.utiquities,  etc.,  etc. 

For  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the  HELIOTYPB  PRINTING  CO.,  220  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 
PROSPECTUS   FOR   1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  this  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  will 
pass  from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  It  will  remain  under .  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S. 
DwiGHT,  its  founder,  and  will  preserve  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well 
as  in  general  outward  form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and 
culture,  lovers  of  the  iesi  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  (/lei'r  sympathy,  instead  of  court- 
ing an  indiscriminate  "popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than 
quantity  of  matter.  Loyal  to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art.  it  will  yet  wel- 
come every  sign  of  wholesome  progress.  '     ; 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  rtiake 
the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew :  — 

/is  conUnts  will  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the 
world  of  Art  and  polite  literature ;  including,  from  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New^  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  will  be  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musi- 
cal and  literary :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L. 
RiTTER,  of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  will  take  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in 
the  world  of  Art  and  Literature  ;  it  will  contain  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  "  Stuart  Sterne  "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo  "),  and  others ;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  assthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever ; 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance  ; 
five  copies,  $11.25  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
OLUB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75  "        " 

Dvitight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 1 1.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  will  be  sent  for  $1.00 
each  additional. 

Jl^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Prufer's,  30  West  St.  ;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  283  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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List  of  New  Books. 


The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook.    By  W.  D. 

HowELLS.     1  vol.  12mo $2.00 

Society  the  Redeemed  Form  of  Man,  and 

the  Earnest  of  Gfjcl's  Omnipotence  in  llumj.n  Nature. 
Aflirmed  in  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  Henry  James. 
ItoL  crown  8vo 2.00 

Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Butler.  River- 
side Edition.     1  vol.  crown  Svo 1.75 

Poetical  Works  of  Churchill,  Paniell,  and 

Tickell.     Riverside  Edition.     2  vols,  crown  Svo 3,50 

John  Lothrop  Motley.  A  Memoir.  By  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes.  With  fine  Steel  Portrait. 
1  voL16mo 1.50 

The  Ghiberti  Gates.  33  Heliotjpea,  repre- 
senting "  The  Ghiberti  Gates  "  of  the  Baptistery  of 
St.  John,  Florence,  With  descriptive  letterpress  by 
Sirs.  J  A.  SUEDD.     Large  4to 10.00 

The  Goethe  Gallery.  The  Female  Charac- 
ters of  Goethe.  Heliotype  engravings  of  Kaulbach's 
Pictures.  With  descriptive  letterpress.  Large  4to, 
elegantly  stamped 10.00 

Heredity.  Fifth  volume  of  Boston  Monday 
Lectures.  By  Joseph  Cook.  With  Preludes  on 
Current  Events.     12nio 1-50 

A  Handbook  of  Legrendary  and  Mytholog- 
ical Art.  By  Clab.x  Erskine  Clement.  New  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.  Fully  illustrated.  1  vol. 
crown  Svo,  red  edges 3.25 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.    By  Harriet Beecher 

Stowe.  An  entirely  new  edition,  from  new  plates. 
Over  100  Illustrations,  with  an  Introduction,  and  a 
full  Bibliography  of  the  various  editions  and  lan- 
guages in  which  the  work  hap  appeared,  by  Mr. 
George  Bullen,  of  the  Briti  h  Museum.  Cloth, 
fuU  gilt,  §3.50;  half  calf,  §6-50;  morocco 8.00 

Poems  by  Sarah  Helen  Whitman.    With 

a  Steel  Portrait.    1  vol.  16mo 1.50 

Drift-Weed.  A  new  volume  of  Poems  by 
Celia  Thaster.    1vol.  ISmo 1.50 

Prince  Deukalion:  A  Lyrical  Drama.  By 

Batard  Taylor.    1  vol.  4to,  elegantly  bound 3.00 

An  Acconnt  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Fran- 
cis Bacon.  Abridged  from  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of 
Bacon,"  by  James  Spedoing.  Uniform  with  Popu- 
lar Ediiion  of  Bacon's  Works.     2  vols,  crown  8vg.  .  5.00 

The  College  Book.  Edited  by  Charles 
F.  Richardson  and  Henht  Alden  Clark.  With 
many  Illustrations.     1  vol.  4to 10.00 

Semions  by  George  Putnam,  D.  D.     Late 

Pastor  of   the  Eirst  Religious  Society  in  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts.    With  a  fine  Steel  Portrait.    1  vol.  . 
16mo 1.75 

Painters,  Sculptors,  Architects,  Engray- 

ers,  and  their  works.  A  Handbook,  with  many  Illus- 
trations and  monograms.  By  Clara  Erskine  Clem- 
ent. Fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  red  edges 3.25 

Conscience.  Fourth  volume  of  Boston  Mon- 
day Lectures.  With  Preludes  on  Current  Events. 
By  Joseph  Cook.    1  vol.  12mo ^ 1  50 

Just  HoiV :  A  Key  to  the  Cook  Books.  By 
Sirs.  A.  D.  T.  WaiTNEr.    1  vol.  16mo .'  1.00 

Play  Days :  A  Book  of  Stories  for  Children. 
By  Sarah  0.  Jewett,  author  of  "Deephaven." 
1  vol.  square  16mo 1.50 

The  Family  Library  of  British  Poetry, 

from  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  James 
T.  Fields  and  Edwin  P.  Whipple.  1  vol.  royal  Svo, 
1014  double-column  pages,  with  12  fiue  Ileliotype 
Portraits.  Cloth,  S6.50  ;  half  calf,  SIO.OO  ;  full  mo- 
rocco or  tree  calf 14.00 


HOncniON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  PDblishers,  Boston. 


Standard  and  Popular  Religious  Books. 


SMITH'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  com- 
prising its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography, 
and  Natural  History.  American  edition,  un- 
abridged, enlarged,  and  corrected.  Edited  by 
Prof.  H.  B.  Hackett  and  Ezra  Abbot,  LL.  D. 

4  vols.  Svo,  cloth,  $26.00;  sheep,  $30.00 ;  half 
calf,  $36.00. 

The  London  Boolcteller  pronounces  this  American  edi- 
tion "  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  other  language.*' 

No  similar  work  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  language  is 
Cor  a  moment  to  bo  compared  with  it.  —  Quarterly  Revietv 
(London). 

NEANDER'S  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  AND  CHURCH.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Rev.  Joseph  Tor- 
REY,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Vermont. 

5  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  SI 8.00. 

"  Neander's  Church  History"  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found, carefully  considered,  deeply  philosophized,  candid, 
truly  liberal,  and  independent  historical  works  that  has 
ever  been  written.  In  all  these  respects  it  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  almost  any  other  churcli  history  in 
existence  — Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe. 

ROBINSON'S  6ESENIUS'  HEBREW  AND  ENG- 
LISH LEXICON  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT, 
including  the  Biblical  Chaldee.  Svo,  half  rus- 
f-ia,  $6  00. 

Other  Hebrew  Lexicons  are  v.^efitl,  Gesenius*  ia  indispen- 
eable.  He  ia  still  the  "  prince  of  Hebrew  lexicographers."' 
^Prof.  P.  II.  SiEENSTE.i,  of  the  Cambridge  Episcopal  The- 
ological School.  -. 

ENGLISH-HEBREW  LEXICON :  being  a  Com- 
plete Verbal  Index  to  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Lexi- 
con.  By  Joseph  Lewis  Potter,  A.  M.   $2.00. 

BIBLICAL  RESEARCHES  IN  PALESTINE.  By 
Edward  Robinson,  1).  D.,  LL.  D.  3  vols. 
Svo.  With  Maps,  cloth,  $10.00;  Maps  sepa- 
rate, $1.00. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem  in  this  work  by  far  the  most 
full,  complete,  and  satisfactory  which  has  yet  appeared  in 
anj  language.  —  London  Quarterly  Rei'iew. 

Dean  Stanley  says  ■  "  To  that  work  I  have  felt  that  I  and 
all  students  of  Biblical  literature  owed  a  debt  that  can 
never  be  effaced,"  and  he  emphasizes  the  thorough  obser- 
vation shown  in  this  work,  "  its  extreme  accuracy,"  and  its 
admirable  style. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGEAPHT  OF  THE  HOLY  LAin). 

A  Supplement  to  "  Biblical  Kesearches  in  Pal- 
estine."    Svo,  $3.50. 

SERMONS  BY  GEOBGE  PUTNAM,  D.  D.,  late 
Pastor  of  the  First  Religious  Society  in  Rox- 
burv,  Massachusetts.  With  fine  Steel  Portrait. 
16nio,  $1.75. 

In  solidity,  clearness,  and  force  of  thought,  in 
precision  and  felicity  of  expression,  in  loftiness 
of  ethical  character  and  directness  of  application 
to  human  experience,  and  in  religious  manliness, 
these  discourses  rank  among  the  best  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Christian  pulpit. 

HYMNS  OF  THE  AGES.  Firet,  Second,  and 
Tliird  Series.  I2mo,  81.50  each;  half  calf, 
$9.00  a  set ;  morocco,  $12.00. 

These  admirable  volumes  gather  hymns  which 
nave  been  consecrated  by  generations  of  Chris- 
tians of  all  denominations.  They  constitute  a 
collection  the  most  devout  in  character,  as  well 
■s  the  most  varied  and  complete  of  any  extant. 


BOSTON    MONDAY    LECTTTBES.      By    Joseph 
Cook. 
BIOLOGY.     SI. 50. 
TRANSCENDENTALISM.     $L50. 
ORTHOBOXY.    $1.50. 
CONSCIENCE.     $1.50. 
HEREDITY.      S1.50. 
MARRIAGE.     $1.50.     {In  January.)' 

These  lectures  are  crowded  full  of  knowledge,  of 
thought,  of  argument,  iUuminated  with  passages  of  elo- 
quence and  power,  spiced  frequently  with  deep-cutting 
though  good-natured  irony. — Thomas  Hill,  D.I).,  Es^ 
President  of  Harvard  University. 

Aside  from  the  rhetorical  brilliancy  of  his  style,  and 
the  aptness  and  fertility  of  his  illustrations.  Sir.  Cook's 
method  of  exposition  is  remarkably  eifective. —  Appletojts' 
Journal. 

TEN  GREAT  EELIGIONS.  An  Essay  in  Compar- 
ative Theology.  By  James  Freemas  Clarke, 
D.  D.  With  an  Index.  Svo,  $3.00  ;  half  calf, 
$5.50. 

We  know  of  no  other  volume  in  which  one  can  get  so 
comprehensive  a  view  of  the  reli^ous  history  of  the  world 

—  Hartford  Courant. 

His  canrlor,  like  his  learning,  shines  out  on  every  page 

—  Literary   World. 

EELIGION  IN  CHINA.  Containing  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  Three  Religions  of  the  Chinese, 
with  Observations  on  the  Prospects  of  Chris- 
tian Conversion  amongst  that  People.  By  Jo- 
seph Edkins,  D.  D.,  Missionary  at  Peking. 
Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  $2.50. 

Dr.  Edkins  writes  with  the  firmness  and  clearness  of  a 
mind  that  has  mastered  its  subject ;  and  few  scholars  will 
require  a  completer  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  Chi- 
nese  theologies,   their   dcTelopment,  present   phase,  and 
contrasted  character,  than  he  furnishes.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
CHBISTIANITY  AND  HUMANITY.     A  scries  of 
Sermons,  by  Thomas   Starr   King.     Edited, 
with  a  Memoir,  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple.     !Fine 
steel  portrait.     12mo,  $2.00. 

As  expositions  of  the  Christianity  which  consists  in  liv- 
ing according  to  the  dictates  and  e:(ample  of  the  founder 
of  Christianity,  some  of  them  are  of  rare  lucidness  and 
force,  while  those  which  are  upon  social  and  political 
topics  are  models  of  utterances  such  as  men  will  not  only 
hear  btit  be  lastingly  affected  by. —  Christian  Union  (New 
York). 

ORIENTAL  EELIGIONS.    By  Samuel  Johnson. 

India.     1  vol.  Svo,  802  pnges,  $5.00.     China. 

1  vol.  Svo,  1000  pages,  $5.00. 

The  first  volume  deals  exclusively  with  India,  treating, 
in  masterly  and  exhaustive  style,  the  religion  of  India,  its 
religious  philosophy,  and  the  system  of  Buddhism.  The 
second  volume  deals  exclusively  with  China.  His  fresh- 
ness of  style  and  originality  of  treatment  are  extremely- 
fascinating Altogether  the  work  of  Mr.  Johnson  is 

an  extraordinarily  rich  mine  of  reliable  and  far-reaching 
information  on  all  literary  subjects  connectea  with  China. 

—  E.  J.  EiTEL,  Ph.  D.,  Editor  of  The  China  Review  (Ilong 
Kong). 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  SACRED  LANGUAGE,  WRIT- 
INGS, AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  PARSIS.     By 
Martin  Haug,  Ph.  D.    Second  edition,  edited 
by  E.  W.  West,  Ph.  D.     Crown  Svo,  S4.50. 
This  hook  belongs,  both  by  subject  and  treatment,  in 
the  front  rank  ;  for  it  supplies  the  most  accurate  knowl 
edge  now  accessible  of  one  of  the  noblest  forms  of  historio 
religion,  and  is  the  product  of  genuine  and  thorough  schol- 
arship.—  Christian  Register  (Boston). 
THE  DHAMMAPADA.    Translated  from  the  Chi- 
nese, by  Rev.  Samuel  Beal,  B.  A,      Crown 
Svo,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  most  important  addition  to  our  knowledge,  as 
the  Pali  texts  of  this  work,  hitherto  available  to  scholars, 
and  translated  by  Prof.  Max  Hiiller  and  others,  contain 
only  two  thirds  of  the  matter  which  has  survived  in  the 
Chinese  version. —  The  Athenaum  (London). 


*#■*  For  sale  by  aU  Booksellers,  and  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND  COMPANY,  Boston. 


The  American  Architect  and  Building  News. 

An  Illostrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Architecture,  Construction,  and  Interior  Decoration. 


The  Amebican  Aechitect  and  Building  News  is  designed  not  only  for  architects  and  builders,  but  for  engineers,  students,  and  amateurs  who  are  inter- 
ested in  building,  or  in  any  of  the  arts  connected  with  building. 


CONTENTS.  —  It  contains  weekly  a  summnry  of  architectural  news,  edito- 
rial articles,  letters  from  differeDt  cities  in  this  country  and  abroad,  original  articles  on  interior 
decoration,  sanitary  engineering,  archseological  discoveries,  historical  researches,  and  discussions 
of  mattei^  of  confttructlon  and  building  materials,  together  with  well-selected  notes  and  articles 
from  other  technical  journals.  In  its  discussion  of  architectural  subjects,  it  aims  not  merely  to 
treat  them  wiientifically,  but  in  the  best  scn-i^  priu-tically  ;  bo  as  to  promote  a  better  understand- 
ing of  architectural  principles,  a  finer  appreciation  of  architectural  taste,  and  an  embodiment 
of  these  io  the  public  and  private  buildings  of  America. 

BUILDING  INTELLIGENCE,  — lluaQr  this  head  arc  published  weekly 
a  list  of  the  building  projected  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  Union,  giving  the  names 
of  owner,  architect,  and  builder,  together  with  the  cost  and  character  of  the  building;  a  lint  of 
tbe  boildiDgB  that  are  to  replace  tho^e  lately  burned  ;  a  standing  record  of  the  important  struct- 
ores  now  g^og  up  throughoat  the  country  ;  and  a  list  of  patents  obtained  upon  new  building 
appliances. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  DECORATIVE  ART.  — Tiis  Archi- 

TECT  devotes  special  attention  to  Sanitary  Science,  which  is  rightly  engaging  more  and  more 
the  attention  of  all  Intelligent  citizens,  and  to  Decorative  Art,  including  furnishing,  aa  well  as 
to  matters  that  pertain  to  technical  education  in  architecture  and  construction. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  —  Each  number  contains  four  or  more  fine  quarto  illus- 
trations, and  illustrative  cuts  are  used  liberally  in  the  text.  The  illustrated  pages  exhibit  the 
best  work  of  American  architects  of  our  time;  drawings  of  constructive  and  ornamental  detail  ; 
designs  for  furniture  and  interior  decoration.  Besides  these,  each  number  is  usually  accompa- 
nied by  a  view  of  a  foreign  building,  cither  modern  or  ancient. 


Although  the  paper  addresses  itself  primarily  to  architects  and  builders,  by  its  discussion  of 
matters  of  common  interest  to  tliOKe  engHged  in  building  pursuits,  it  is  the  object  of  the  editors 
to  make  it  acccpUvhle  and  necessary  to  the  largo  number  of  educated  people  who  are  interested  ia 
and  appreciate  the  civilizlDg  influence  of  good  architectural  surroundinga. 


TERMS  :    S7,50  per  year,  or  S6.00  if  paid  in  advance;  single  copies,  15  cents. 

HOUGHTON,    OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY,   Publishers, 
WINTHROP    SQUARE,   BOSTON. 


tPistJt's!  fournal  of  jilusic. 


A  PAPER  OF  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 


Whole  No.  989. 


BOSTON,   SATURDAY,  MARCH    d5,   1879. 


Vol.  XXXIX.  No.  6. 


April  Atlantic. 

Now  Ready  and  For  Sale  Everywhere. 
CONTENTS. 

Easter  Hymns  and  Old  Cloi^^ters. 

By  Frank  Foxcroft. 

Irene  the  missionary. 

First  chapters  of  an  interesting  Serial  Story. 

The  Indian  Territory. 

By  Theodora  R.  Jenness. 

New  York  Theatres. 

The  Saga  of  the  Quern-Stones. 

By   ALICE   \yiLI,IAMS   BROTHEKTON. 

The  Pension  Beaurepas. 

By  Henrv  James,  Je. 

A  Day  in  Colorado. 

By  MARY  SIapes  Dodge. 

New  Lives  of  the  Old  Masters. 

By  Henry  Van  Brunt. 

A  Workingman's  Word  on  Over-Production. 

By  Frank  Richards  • 
Living  in  London. 

By  Richard  Grant  White. 

The  Bnrial  of  the  Poet. 

By  Henry  wadsworth  Longfellow. 

Richard  Henry  Dana. 

By  Julius  h.  Ward 
The  Washington    Monument    and  Mr.  Story's 

Design.  By  An  architect. 
The  Contributors'  Club,  Reviews  of  Books,  and 

Other  Articles. 

Teems. —  $4.00  a  year  in  adyance^  postage  Jree ;  S5  cts. 
a  numlter,  Witli  superb  life-size  portrait  of  Lowell,  Whit- 
tier,  Bryant,  or  LoDgfellow,  $3  ;  with  two  portraits,  $6  y  with 
three  portraits,  $  7  ;  with  all  four  portraits,  $S, 

HOUGHTOir,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON, 

W.  H.  JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

MANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

"WAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World. 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone. 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.  Best  work  and  lowest  prices.  Send 
for  a  Catalogue.     Tretnontj  opp,  Waltham  St,i  Sostoti. 


SWEDEN  AND 

NORWAY,  1878. 

MASON  &,  HAMLIN 

Have  the  honor  to  announce 
the  following  awards  this  sea- 
son for  Cabinet  Organs :  — 

GOIuU  MEDAt  at  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

GOLI>  MEI>AL  Sweden  and  Norway,  1878. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Mech.  Cliar.  Asn.,  Boston,    1878. 
SILVER  MEDAL  (for  cases)  do.  do.,  1878. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs,  winners  of  ONLY 
GOLD  MEDAL  to  American  musical  instruments  at  PARIS 
EXPOSITION,  1878  ;  and  highest  honors  at  EVERY  WORLD'S 
EXPOSITION  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS.  For  cash  or  easy  pay- 
ments. A  small  one  may  be  purchased  for  $54  cash  or  by  pay- 
ment of  $6.75  per  quarter  for  ten  quarters.  Warerooms,  154 
Tremont  Street  Boston. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   53,000   MADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmansliip  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold,  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter.  • 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   is  given  to   KEPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &   SONS, 

156  Tremont  Street,  130  Fifth  Avenue, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


McPHAIL 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,   BOSTON. 


In  addition  to  Tliirty-five  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze 
Medals,  and  other  Highest  Frizes,  Messrs.  McPhail  &  Co. 
have  received  the  Highest  Aivard  within  the  power  of  the 
jury  to  make,  at  the  M.  C.  M.  A.  Exhibition  of  1878, 

A    FIRST    SILVER    MEDAL, 

with  a  "  special  aiid  honorable  mention.''^ 


Another  First  Gold  3Iedal! 


-E 


On  account  of  their  Many  ImproTements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal,  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  "  Superior  Power  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone !  "  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Bank  First  in  tlie  World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England   Organ  Company, 
Marble  Btulding,  1299  Washington  St,,  Boston. 
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WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIANO-FORTE  MANUFACTURERS, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

PiaBOS  sold,  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
to  Let. 


PIANO -FORTES. 


GALAXY  OF  STARS, 

Who  pronounce  the  WEBER  PIANOS  the  liest  Pianos 

in   the   world   for  their   "  Sympathetic,  Pure,  and. 

Rich  Tone,  combined  with  Greatest  Pow^er." 

"  An  Instrument  with  a  SOUL  in  it." 


I*arej)a-Iiosa, 

Nilsson, 

Kellof/ff, 

Marie  Hoze, 

ratti. 

Albani, 

Thursby, 

Gary, 

Lucca, 

Mtirsha, 

CarrenOj 

Torriani, 

Strauss, 

Goddard, 

Capotil, 

Sristotv, 

Campanini, 

Musio, 

Mills, 

Gilmore, 

Wehli, 

Pease, 

Bappenlieini,            Adams, 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

TERMS  EASY. 

•WABEEOOMS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  16th  Street, 

NEW    YORK. 


KKANICH    &    BACH'S 

New  Patent  Full  Agraffe,  Square,  Upright,  and  G-rand 

FIRST     PREMIUM     PIANOS 

Are  unexcelled.  The  GEO.  STECK  &  CO.  Square,  Upright, 
and  Grand  received  the  only  Gold  Medal  given  for  Pianos 
at  the  Vienna  Exposition. 

H.  W.  BERRY,  Sole  Eastern  Agent. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments.     Second-hand  Pianoa 
from  §190  to  $50.     Pianos  to  let. 

No.  73S  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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THE  BEST  OF  UPRIGHTS. 


THE 


Hallet,  Davis  &.  Co, 

PIANOS 

Have  received  the  most  e?ninent  com7?zendatzo?is 

a7id  the  Medal  of  Honor  fro7n  the 

Centennial  authorities. 


Their   Uprights  are  the  only  ones,  out  of  all 
exhibited^  receiving  special  praise. 

The  report  is  appended  :  — 

"  To  Hallet,  Datis  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass  ,  award  for  Grand, 
Upright,  and  Square  Pianos  :  For  volume  of  tonCf  good 
construction f  and  excellence  of  worUjnanship ,  and 
because  of  originality  of  desiffn,  and  artistic  skill 
in  their  \ipright  instruments ,  tvitli  ingenious 
combination  of  mechanical  devices  for  securing 
pemianerice  in  tune." 


"WAEEROOMS, 


436  Washington  St,  Boston. 

Send  for  Illusiraied  Catalogue,  free. 
J^-  Agents  Wanted  in  every  large  Town  and  City. 


Si^UiSic  5puljlt^f)crst. 
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PIANO  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
H.  M.  S.  PINAFORE.     By  H.  Matlath.     $1.00. 

Contains  25  pieces  taken  from  the  attractive  composition. 
Those  who  prefer  the  Yocal  Score  can  have  it  at  the  same  price. 

THE  SORCERER.     Words  and  Music.    $1.00. 

The  SoaCEREK  is  by  the  same  composers  as  Pinafore,  and,  mu- 
sically, quite  as  good.  Piano  arrangement  by  Moellkq  alto 
for  51X0.  

HULL'S  TEMPERANCE  GLEE  BOOK,    40  cts. 

Contains  a  large  and  well  arranged  colbctioQ  of  Sacred  and 
Secular  songs  for  Temperance  meetings. 

CUPS  AND  SAUCERS.    By  Grossmith.     25  cts. 

A  delightful  Parlor  Operetta,  needing  but  two  performers. 
Very  good  muEic. 

THE  GEM  GLEANER.  By  J.  M.  Chadwick.  $i.oo. 

An  unusually  good  collection  of  Anthems.  All  choirs  should 
have  it, 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

COMPOSITIONS  FOR  THE  PIANO 

By  WILLIASI  MASON. 

Op.  28.    Vabe  Impromptu $1.00 

*'    30.     Prelude  {A  minor) .75 

"    31.    No.  1.    .?cherzo 76 

"    31.    No.  2.  Novelette .75 

Op.  27.    Badinage,  Amusement  for  4  hands      ...        .75 

Published  by  GAEL  PEUFEE,  30  "West  Street,  Boston, 
Sfnt,  post-paid  J  on  receipt  o/Tnarked  price. 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

40  WINTER   STREET   .    .    .    BOSTON,  MASS. 
Importer  and  Itealer  In 

Foreign  &  American  Sheet  Music. 

Sole  Agent  in  the  U.  8.  for  the  CataloKUCfl  of  ASHDOWN  & 
PAERY  of  London,  Eng,.  and  HENRY  LITOLFF  of  IJmun- 
Bcbweig,  Germfiny.  The  beat  and  cheripeat  edition  of  CIoj^hIc 
and  Moslem  3Ia>ic.  Catalogueft  sent  free  on  application.  Liberal 
di.'coi.nt  made  to  the  profe!*.«ion  and  trade.  Selecting  muBic  for 
Teachers  au'I  Seminaries  made  a  epecialty. 

IJtolir*8  Musical  World:    A  31onthly  Magazine  of  New 

Compositions  for  the  Piano-forte.    25  c«nt8  each  Dumber. 

JTXST  IS8T7ED ; 

Allnun  for  OiUdr^n.    Ky  G.  W.  Marston.    12  charming 
litcle  pieces  for  yoong  pianists.    20  cts.  a  number. 

Ave  Maria,   For  Tenor  or  Soprano.    By  IleifgnAW  Daka-  60c. 

Be^iide  the  Saxnmer  Sea.   Contralto.      "  *'       40c. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

A  T  MUSIC  HALL. 

APRIL  11  — GOOD  FRIDAY. 

Bach's  "Passion  Music"  accordiog  to  St.  Matthewj  First 

Part  in  the  afternoon,  Second  Part  in  the  evening. 

APRIL  13— EASTER   SUNDAY. 

"Judas  Maccabeus." 

Seats  for  either  of  these  Oratorios  now  for  sale  at  the  Hall. 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

EIGHTH  (and  last)  SYMPHONY  COKCEET, 
Boston  Music  Hall,  Thursday,  Ularck  27,  at  3  P.M. 
Carl  Zeeeahn,  Conductor, 
Part  I.    Symphony:  "  Eroica,"  Beethoven;  Piano-forte  Con- 
certo, Schumann  (Feakz  Rummel), 
Paet  II.     Overture  to  "Preciosa,'*    Weber;   Hungarian  Janta- 
sia,  with   Orchestra,   Liszt   (Peanz    Rdmmel)  ;    Overture   to 
'*  Ijeonore,"  No.  3,  Beethoven. 

Admission,  $1.00  ;  with  Reserved  Seat,  $1.25. 


a-EO-  3D-   I?.TJSSE]L31j, 

125  TREMONT    STREET,   BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A.  POND  Si,  CO.,  G.  SCHIRMER,  New  York; 

BOOSEY  &  Co.,  liondou,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

-WEBER    PIANO-FORTES. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OF  ALL  THE  PDBLICATIOXS    OF 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &  CO. 

A  new  and  elegantly  printed  Catalogue  (Jbrmingla  book 
of  235  pages),  with  illuminated  cover,  carefully  indexed 
and  classified,  and  with  critical  opinions  of  the  most  com- 
petent judges  ;  embracing  Novels,  Stories,  Travel  Sketches, 
Essays,  Poetry,  Biography,  History,  Philosophy,  Religion, 
and  Art ;  and  Medical  and  Legal  Works.  Sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  10  cents.    220  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 


KlSr^^BE 


C3-^^BLEP2, 
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E.  W.  TYLER, 

WASHINGTON    AND    3    BEDFORD    STREETS, 
(OVER  WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT'S,) 


Having  refitted  his  Warerooms,  is  happy  to  announce  to  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  secured  the  sole  agency  in 
Boston  of  the  celebrated  KNABE  PIA-Tif  O  of  Baltimore.  These  instruments  have  no  superior,  and  are  considered  by 
the  best  pianists  to  be  first-class  in  every  respect.  He  has  also  taken  the  Agency  for  the  ERNEST  GABEER 
PIANO  of  New  York,  which  is  a  reliable  and  satisfactory  instrument.  ^^^  IHanos  to  Rentj  and  on  Instalments, 
Mr.  Tyler  is  also  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  G.  "W.  BEAKDSLEY,  who  has  been  Wareroom  Tuner  for  Messrs.  Chicb- 
ering  &  Sons  for  twelve  years,  will  have  charge  of  the  Tuning  Department.     AU  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,    By  W.  D. 

HowELLS,  author  of  "  Their  Wedding  Journey,"  "A 
Chance  Acquaintance,"  etc.  12mo,  §2.00. 
Thoroughly  enjoyable  from  the  first  chapter  Mr.  How- 
ells  has  done  much  for  American  literature  ;  in  this  story 
he  also  does  much  for  American  social  life,  and  with  ex- 
quisite grace  and  delicacy  makes  plain  how  purer  is  the  at- 
mosphere that  is  breathed  by  the  American  girl  than  that 
which  pervades  the  continent.  —  Hartford  CouranC. 

Household   Sryant,     Complete   Poetical 

Works  of  William  Cullen  Betakt.      Household  Edi- 
tion, uniform  with  Household  Longfellow,  Whittler, 
etc.    12mo,  $2,00. 
A  very  desirable  library  edition. 

Society  the  Hedeemed  Fortn  of  Man, 

and  the  Earnest  of  God's  Omnipotence  in  Human  Na- 
ture. By  Henry  James.  Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 
A  book  that  challenges  and  will  richly  reward  the  care- 
ful attention  of  thoughtful  readers.  It  deals  with  themes 
of  the  first  importance,  with  all  the  force,  pungency,  and 
profound  sincerity  which  characterize  all  Mr.  James's 
writings. 

JBritish  JPoetS,  Riverside  Edition.  A  new 
and  elegant  library  edition,  in  sixty-seven  volumes, 
printed  on  beautifully  tinted  paper,  and  tastefully 
hound,  steel-plate  portraits  of  the  Poets  accompanying 
many  of  the  volumes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  per 
volume,  Sl.75  ;  half  calf,  S3.50. 

Already  issued  — 
Wordsworth,  3  vols.  Spenser,  3  vols. 

Coleridge  and  Keats,  2  vols.   Southey,  5  vols. 
Burns,  1  vol.  Scott,  5  vols. 

Byron,  6  vols.  Chatterton,  1  vol. 

Moore,  3  vols.  Goldsmith  and  Gray,  1  vol. 

Shelley,  2  vols.  Akenside  and  Beattie,  1  vol. 

Cowper,  2  vols.  Pope  and  Collins,  2  vols. 

Thomson,  1  vol.  Ballads,  4  vols. 

Bryden,  2  vols.  Campbell  and  Palconer,  1  vol. 

Prior,  I  vol.  Hood,  2  vols. 

Milton  and  Marvell,  2  vols.    Butler,  1  vol. 

Churchill,  Paruell,  and  Tickell.    2  vols. 
Gray,  1  vol.  Montgomery,  2  vols. 

This  series  of  the  British  Poets  is  by  far  the  best  collec- 
tion we  have  anywhere  met  with.  —  New  York  Times. 

The  series  of  British  Poets,  in  its  present  form,  cannot 
fail  to  win  the  favor  of  book-lovers.  It  ia  admirably 
adapted  for  the  library,  printed  on  delicately  tinted  paper, 
with  clear  type  and  wide  margin,  attractively  and  substan- 
tially bound.  —  Providence  Journal. 

Jtist  Mow:  A  Key  to  the  Cook-Books.  By 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Whitney.    1  vol.  16mo,  ffil.OO. 

"  We  are  delighted  with  it.  Old  housekeeper  as  I  am,  I 
find  many  new  and  useful  things  in  it." 

"I  feel  as  if  I  had  got  a  housekeeper.  I  just  give  the 
book  to  my  cook,  and  insist  that  she  follow  It." 

Poems  of  Places.    Vol.  27.    The  Middle 

States.    Kdited  by  H.  W.  Lonqpellow     $1.00. 
A  volume  of  great  interest,  including  poems  celebrating 
the  Hudson,  Mohawk,  Niagara,  Susquehanna,  Erandywino, 
and  events  connected  with  many  places  in  Now  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 


Uncle      Tom'^    Cabin.      By    Harriet 

Beechee  Stowe.  Popular  Illustrated  Edition.  With 
New  Introduction  (30  pages),  and  full  Bibliography  of 
editions  and  languages  in  which  the  story  has  appeared 
12mo,  $2.00. 
A  very  desirable,  popular,  illustrated  edition  of  the  most 
remarkable  American  story  ever  written. 

A.  Satchel  Guide  for  the  Yacation  Tourist  in 
Europe.    Revised  to  date,  with  Maps.    16mo.    Koan, 
flexible.     $2.00. 
We  know  of  no  European  guide-book  which  so  admi- 
rably combines  brevity,  accuracy,  completeness,    conven- 
ience of  shape,  and  tasteful  mechanical  execution  — In- 
dependent. 

tfoseph  Coolers  JLectures. 

Vol.  1.  Biology.    $1.50. 

2.  Transcendentalism.    $1.50. 

3.  Orthodoxy.    $1.50. 

4.  Conscience.    $1.50. 

5.  Heredity.    $1-50. 

6.  Marriage.    $1.50 

"  Every  minister  should  read  these  wonderful  lecturea, 
and  no  intelligent  person  can  read  them  without  being 
stirred  and  thrilled  as  by  a  trumpet  call." 

Color-Sense:   Its   Origin  and  Development. 
By  Grant   Allen.     Vol.  14  of  English  and  Foreign 
Philosophical  Library.    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.50 
An  interesting  volume.  —  London  Daily  News. 

Prince  Deiikalion.    A  Lyrical  Drama. 

By  Bayard  Taylor.    "White  vellum  cloth,  $3.00. 
"  Prince  Deutalion  "  is  unsurpassed  by  any  poem  which 
from  relation  of  subject,  design,  or  treatment,  may  prop- 
erly be  set  beside  it  in  comparison.  —  Portland  Press. 

Drift-Weed.     By  Celia   Thaxter.     Full 

gilt.    $1.50. 
A  delightful  book  of  poems,  full  of  the  flavor  and  life 
and  tonic  influence  of  the  sea. 

Poems   of  Sarah    Helen    Whitman, 

With  fine  Steel  Portrait.     Gilt  top,  $1.50. 
Intense  feeling,  a  spiritual  glow,  a  singular  elegance  and 
sense  of  fitness  and  symmetry,  will  impress  every  reader  of 
this  hook.  —  G.  W.  Curtis,  in  Harper^s  Monthly. 

Poems  of  House  and  Home.    By  John 

J.  Piatt,  author  of  "Landmarks  "  and  "  Western  Win- 
dows."   fl.60. 
Homo  ia  the  central  spirit  of  these  poems,  —  tender,  sym- 
pathetic, manly,  and  every  way  worthy  of  hospitable  wel- 
come in  thousands  of  intelligent  families. 

The     Fatnily     Library    of    British 

Poetry.  From  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Time  (1360- 
1878).  Edited  by  James  T.  Fields  and  Edwin  P.  Whip- 
ple. 1  vol.,  royal  8vo  ;  1028  pages,  with  12  Portraits. 
Cloth,  handsomely  stamped,  $6.50  ;  half  calf,  $10.00  ; 
morocco  or  tree  calf,  $14.00- 
Tho  best  that  editorial  diligence  and  skill  have  yet  given 
to  the  public—  iVew  York  Evening  Post. 

It  required  a  knowledge  of  English  history  and  English 
thought,  of  tho  nature  of  the  soil  from  which  tho  poetry 
grew ;  in  brief,  tho  book  required  the  educated  and  culti- 
vated taste  of  one  who  knows  and  loves  English  literature. 
It  is  this  background  of  preparation,  tho  richly  stored  mind 
and  the  mature  judgment  shown  in  tho  selections,  which 
makes  the  book  a  real  literary  work.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 
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SONNET. 

Love,  when  tliqu  com'st  —  too  rare  and  far  between!  - 
In  dreams  to  me  that  with  nisht's  stars  must  set, 
Canst  thou,  like  him  who  finds  at  morn  not  yet 

His  friend  awake,  and  should  not  call,  Imt  lean 

Tenderly  o'er  him,  then  steal  out  unseen. 
But  leave  for  greeting  on  the  coverlet 
A  starry  branch  of  fragrant  blossoms,  wefc 

With  early  dew,  —  thou  too  not  let  me  glean 
A  brief,  bright  joy  from  thy  fleet  visiting? 

And  not  for  my  sole  portion  leave  the  slow. 
Undying  throb  of  grief,  sharp  as  the  sting 

Of  pricking  thorns  ?     0  Love,  yet  Ijc  it  so,  — 

Come  even  thus!     That  bitterness  untold 

Is  sweeter  than  all  else  the  earth  may  hold  ! 

Stuakt  Sterxe. 


GEORGE   SAND    AND    FRfiDERIC 
CHOPIN. 

A    STUDY. 
B'Sr    FANNY    RAYMOND    RITTER. 

(Contiuued  from  pai^e  35.) 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  "Impressions 
et  Souvenirs  "  vphicli  places  these  three  great 
artists,  Chopin,  Sand,  and  Delacroix,  in  an 
interesting  light  before  us.  Delacroix,  fine 
conversationalist  as  he  could  be,  and  expan- 
sive as  he  appears  in  the  piissage  I  allude  to, 
was  only  so  among  those  few  intimate  and 
proven  friends  who  had  a  right  to  be  consid- 
ered his  intellectual  equals.  Exclusive  and 
fastidious ;  believing,  if  ever  artist  did,  that 
"  the  painter  who  courts  popularity  closes 
the  door  on  his  own  genius  ;  "  averse  to  so- 
ciety, save  in  those  elegant  circles  whei'e 
feminine  tact  exercises  its  divine  right  of 
melting  all  rebellious  and  discordant  elements 
into  an  atmosphere  of  harmony  and  grace, 
or  among  his  compeers  in  the  artist  world, 
Delacroix,  in  ordinary  general  society,  ap- 
peared, when  he  did  appear  there  at  all,  taci- 
turn and  reserved.  He  discouraged  conver- 
sation in  the  studio,  apart  from  that  necessary 
to  instruction,  as  a  species  of  dissipation. 
"  Conversation  on  art,  or  on  subjects  that 
most  seriously  concern  artists,"  said  he,  "save 
among  equals,  when  mind  kindles  mind  with 
electric  friction,  is  a  giving  away  of  one's  self 
to  unworthy  receivers,  or  an  exhaustive  men- 
tal debauchery  and  loss  of  concentration,  lead- 
ing to  nothing ;  to  shake  hands  too  often  low- 
ers the  character."  This  exclusionist  was  evi- 
dently of  Robert  Schumann's  opinion:  "The 
artist  should  be  cheerful  as  a  Grecian  god,  in 
his  intercourse  with  life  and  men  ;  but  when 
these  dare  to  approach  too  near,  he  should 
disappear,  leaving  nothing  but  clouds  behind 
him."  Chopin,  charming,  fanciful,  witty  as 
he  could   be   at  times,  was  bv   nature  little 


of  a  conversationalist ;  few  composers  are. 
Why  sliould  they  be  so  ?  Does  not  their 
speecli  begin  where  ordinary  language  ends  ? 
On  the  occasion  described  by  Madame  Du- 
devant,  she  and  Delacroi.x  had  previously 
discussed  the  teachings  of  M.  Ingres  and  the 
opinions  of  his  disciples,  repeated  in  our  day 
by  tlie  Cabanellists  and  the  Academic,  the 
eternal  subject  of  rule  and  exception,  classic 
and  romantic,  tradition  and  originalit}' ;  both 
friends,  however,  being  on  one  side  of  the 
question,  as  we  might  expect  from  their  char- 
acters. 

"  Delacroix  said  :  '  M.  Ingres  thinks  that 
light  was  made  to  embellish  ;  he  does  not 
perceive  that  it  was  intended  to  animate.  He 
has  studied,  with  very  delicate  precision,  the 
smallest  effects  of  light  on  marbles,  gold, 
drapery  ;  he  has  only  forgotten  one  thing,  — 
reflection.  He  does  not  seem  to  suspect  that 
everything  in  nature  is  reflection,  and  that  all 
color  is  an  exchange  of  this.  He  has  scat- 
tered over  all  the  objects  that  have  posed 
before  him  little  compartments  of  sunshine 
that  seem  to  have  been  daguerreotyped,  but 
there  is  neither  sun,  light,  nor  air  in  any  of 
them.  The  livid  and  tarnished  tones  of  an 
old  wall  by  Rembrandt  are  rich  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  this  prodigality,  of 
tones,  pasted  on  objects  that  he  never  suc- 
ceeds in  uniting  by  means  of  the  necessary 
reflections,  and  which  consequently  remain 
cold,  isolated,  and  harsh.  Observe  that  what 
is  harsh  is  always  cold  !  '  Chopin  joined  us 
at  my  door,  and  we  ascended  the  stairs  dis- 
puting about  the  '  Stratonice  '  of  Ingres. 
Chopin  does  not  like  that  picture,  because  its 
figures  are  affected  and  devoid  of  genuine 
emotion  ;  but  the  finish  of  the  painting  pleases 
him.  Chopin  and  Delacroix  love  each 
other,  I  may  say,  tenderly.  They  possess 
many  affinities  of  character  and  the  same 
grand  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  But  in 
their  respective  arts,  Delacroix  understands 
and  adores  Chopin,  but  Chopin  does  not  un- 
derstand Delacroix.  He  respects,  esteems, 
cherishes,  the  man,  but  detests  him  as  a 
painter.  Delacroi.x,  whose  faculties  are  more 
varied,  appreciates  and  understand*  music,  in 
which  art  Ids  taste  is  just  and  exquisite.  He 
is  never  tired  of  listening  to  Chopin  ;  he  en- 
joys him,  knows  him  by  heart.  Chopin  ac- 
cepts and  is  touched  by  this  homage,  but 
when  he  looks  at  one  of  his  friend's  pictures 
he  suffers,  and  has  not  a  word  to  say.  In- 
finite are  his  wit,  finesse,  sarcasm,  yet  he  cares 
not  for  painting  or  sculpture  ;  Micliael  An- 
gelo  frightens  him,  Rubens  makes  his  fle.«h 
creep.  All  that  is  eccentric  scandalizes  him, 
and  he  shuts  himself  up  in  the  narrowest 
proprieties.  Strange  anomaly  !  for  his  own 
genius  is  the  most  original  and  individual  ex- 
isting. But  he  does  not  like  lo  be  told  so. 
It  is  true  that  the  revolutionary  Delacroi.x's 
literary  taste  is  also  as  classic  and  forma(l  as 
can  be  imagined  !  It  is  useless  to  dispute 
with  them  ;  I  listen  ;  but  at  dessert  Maurice 
breaks  the  ice.  He  beg-s  Delacroix  to  ex- 
plain  the  mysteries  of  reflection,  and  Chopin 
istens,  his  eyes  enlarged  by  surprise.  The 
ma.-^ter  establishes  a  comparison  between  the 
tones  of  painting  and  those  of  music.  '  Har- 
mony in  music,  we  know,  does  not  merely 
consist  of  the  existence  of  chords,  but  in  their 
relations,  connections,  logical  successions,  all 


that  I  may  be  allowed  to  term  their  auditory 
reflections.  Painting  cannot  proceed  other- 
wise. Let  us  take  this  blue  cushion  a"^id  this 
red  cover.  Place  them  side  by  side.  You 
see  that  where  the  two  tones  touch,  they  bor- 
row from  each  other;  red  is  tinted  with  blue, 
blue  is  flushed  with  red,  and  between  them 
they  produce  violet.  Crowd  the  most  violent 
tones  into  a  picture,  but  if  you  give  them 
the  reflections  that  unite  them,  you  will  never 
appear  loud.  Is  Nature  sober  in  color  ?  Does 
she  not  overflow  witli  glaring,  audacious,  fe- 
rocious oppositions,  that  yet  never  destroy 
her  harmony?  It  is  beca;use  she  enchains 
everything  by  means  of  reflections.  You 
may  pretend  to  suppress  these  in  painting, 
but  the  result  is  somewhat  inconvenient ;  you 
suppress  painting  itself.'  Maurice  observes 
that  the  science  of  reflections  is  the  most 
difficult  in  the  world.  '  No,'  replies  the 
master,  '  it  is  as  simple  as  good-day,  and  can 
be  explained  like  two  and  two  make  four. 
The  reflection  of  one  given  color  on  another 
invariably  produces  a  third.'  '  But  how 
abovit  the  re-reflection  ?'  demands  the  scholar. 
'  Diable,  Maurice,  how  you  run  on  !  You  ask 
too  much  for  one  day  !  '  The  re-reflection 
launches  us  into  infinity,  as  Delacroix  knows, 
yet  he  cannot  explain  what  he  is  still  in  search 
of,  and  which  he  has  owned  to  me  he  has 
sometimes  found  rather  through  inspiration 
than  by  means  of  science.  He  can  teach  the 
grammar  of  his  art,  but  genius  is  not  to  be 
communicated  to  others,  and  there  are  un- 
sounded mysteries  in  color,  tones  produced  by 
relation,  which  are  nameless,  and  do  not  exist 
on  any  palette.  Chopin  has  ceased  to  listen, 
has  seated  himself  at  the  piano-forte,  and  now 
does  not  perceive  that  we  are  listening  to  him. 
He  improvises  at  random,  and  then  pauses. 
'  Well,'  asks  Delacroix,  '  surely  j'ou  have 
not  finished  ?  '  'I  had  not  j'et  commenced. 
Nothing  will  come,  —  nothing  but  shadows, 
reliefs,  reflections  that  I  cannot  fix.     I  seek 

the  color :  I    cannot  even  find   the  design.' 

... 
Deljicroix  replies,  '  You  cannot  find  one  with- 
out the  other,  consequently  you  will  find  them 
together.'  '  But  suppose  I  should  find  noth- 
ing but  moonlight  ?  '  '  Ah,  then,'  exclaims 
Maurice,  'you  will  have  found  the  re-reflec- 
tion !  '  This  fancy  pleases  our  divine  com- 
poser. He  takes  up  his  idea  again  without 
appearing  to  recommence,  so  uncertain  and 
vague  is  his  first  sketch.  Our  eyes  seem  to 
behold  the  soft  tints  corresponding  to  the 
bland  modulations  which  are  received  by 
our  ears.  Blue  !  we  float  in  the  transpar- 
ent azure  of  night.  Light  clouds  assume 
every  form  of  fancy  ;  they  fill  the  sky  ;  they 
close  round  the  moon;  she  throws  out  great 
opaline  disks,  and  awakens  the  softly  sleeping 
colors.  We  dream  of  a  summer  night ;  we 
await  the  nightingale." 

But  the  lady  of  M.  Karasowski's  biogra- 
phy certainly  meant  to  say  that  the  spirit  of 
music,  rather  than  that  "  the  spirit  of  Chopin, 
breathes  from  the  best  of  George  Sand's  ro- 
mances." For  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover anything  of  Chopin's  peculiar  charac- 
teristics in  the  works  of  George  Sand,  so 
different,  so  opposite,  appear  the  natures  of 
these  two  artists  as  displayed  in  the  tendency 
and  effect  of  their  works.  The  question. 
Which  of  George  Sand's  romances  may  be 
considered  her  best  in  a  purely  literary  sense*? 
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is  one  foreign  t.o  our  present  inquiry  ;  let  us, 
then,  endeavor  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the 
musical  spirit  may  be  found  in  her  works, 
and  what  share  of  that  may  reasonably  be 
attributed  to  the  "inspiration  "   of  Chopin. 

Unfortunately  for  this  latter  assumption, 
however,  it  is  known  that  George  Sand's  love 
and  taste  for  music  dated  from  childhood, 
and  her  musical  talent  was  more  an  inlierited 
than  an  acquired  one.  The  father,  whom  in 
her  filial  pride  she  has  characterized  as,  in 
accomplishments  and  courage,  "  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  chivalrous  phase  of  the  last  wars 
of  the  republic  and  the  first  wars  of  the  em- 
pire," possessed  the  temperament  of  an  artist 
as  well  as  the  valor  of  a  soldier.  He  was 
well  versed  in  literature,  languages,  and  de- 
sign, but  above  all  in  music ;  his  voice  was  a 
fine  one,  and  his  violin  playing  must  have 
been  superior  to  that  of  many  amateurs,  for 
he  was  able  to  perform  a  part  at  sight  in 
symphonies  and  quartets.  Pie  attempted, 
rather  late  in  life,  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  composition  which  he .  needed  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  talentfor  that  science.  Madame 
Sand  says  :  "  M.  de  Vitrolles  has  related  to 
me  the  odd  result  of  this  tardy  scientific  study. 
Previous  to  it,  my  fathers  imagination  had 
appeared  to  overflow  with  charming  melodies 
and  musical  ideas.  But,  after  acquiring  the 
science  necessary  to  express  these,  his  imag- 
ination became  cold,  and  his  natural  genius 
for  musical  creativeness  deserted  him  without 
his  becoming  aware  of  it  himself."  Possibly 
the  creative  musical  talent  of  Captain  Dupin 
was  not  strong  enough  to  survive  the  robust 
discipline  of  scientific  training, — -an  experi- 
ence not  infrequently  that  of  students  of  com- 
position !  When  engaged  in  the  campaigns 
of  Xapoleon,  the  fii'st  thought  of  the  young- 
officer,  on  arriving  in  a  city  new  to  him,  was 
to  visit  the  musical  celebrities  of  the  place  ; 
he  wrote  letters,  evincing  much  taste,  judg- 
ment, and  enthusiasm,  to  his  mother  about 
these  visits  and  his  attendance  at  great  mu- 
sical and  operatic  performances,  from  which 
his  daughter  quotes  in  her  autobiography. 
Throughout  her  childhood  and  convent  life 
Madame  Sand  was  deeply  impressed  by  music  ; 
the  singing  of  Tyrolese  national  songs  bj' 
the  prisoners  of  war  who  passed  through 
Berry,  the  chapel  music,  the  voice  of  her 
grandmother,  all  delighted  her.  Her  general 
musical  education  would  have  been  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  that  of  most  ladies  of  her 
social  position,  but  for  the  fact  that  her  grand- 
mother was  a  lady  of  uncommon  musical  tal- 
ent and  knowledge.  She  taught  the  princi- 
ples of  music  to  little  Aurora  Diipin  with 
such  soundness  and  completeness  that  every- 
thing seemed  easy  to  her ;  much  more  so  than 
when,  in  after  years,  masters  of  greater 
pretensions  only  succeeded  in  disgusting  the 
young  student  with  her  own  endeavors.  At 
the  age  of  sixty-five  Madame  Dudevant's 
grandmother  remained,  in  spite  of  years  and 
infirmities,  so  accomplished  a  singer  that  she 
was  able  to  move  her  hearers  to  tears  by  her 
noble  style  and  expression  when  performing 
the  masterpieces  of  the  old  Italian  school,  list- 
ening to  which,  seated  under  the  old  spinet, 
in  company  with  her  favorite  dog,  Madame 
Sand  then  thought  she  would  gladly  have 
spent  her  whole  life.  Her  grandmother  had 
known   Gluck  and   Piccinni,  and    loved    the 


music  of  both,  saying  that  comparison  was  a 
bad  rule  in  art,  as  it  was  better  to  appreci- 
ate than  to  compare  different  individualities. 
Madame  Sand  says :  "  I  have  heard  much 
sinning  since  those  days,  many  magnificent 
voices  ;  but  if  I  have  heard  more,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  heard  anything  better."  May 
not  the  recollection  of  her  grandmother's 
noble  style  of  i-inging  noble  music  have  had 
its  share  in  "inspiring"  George  Sand  in  her 
invention  of  the  character  of  Consuelo,  the 
high-minded  pupil  of  the  old  Italian  master 
Porpora,  — ■  as  great  a  share  as  the  large,  ex- 
pressive singing  of  her  friend,  Madame  Pau- 
line Garcia,  the  great  artiste  who  is  said  to 
have  been  depicted  in  the  heroine  of  "  Con- 
suelo "  and  "  The  Countess  of  Rudolstadt  "  ? 
Although  these  novels  were  written  at  the 
time  when  Chopin  was  an  inmate  of  Madame 
Sand's  house,  they  are  two  of  her  most  object- 
ive books;  and  although  many  of  the  char- 
acters are  musicians,  the  aim  and  tendency  of 
the  works  are  more  religious  and  revolution- 
ary than  musical.  And  the  musical  subjects 
chiefly  treated  of  are  Italian  vocal  music  arid 
lives  of  opera  singers,  branches  of  the  art  in 
which  Chopin  was  comparatively  uninterested, 
though  Bellini  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends. 
But  George  Sand  wrote  as  beautifully  of 
music  (more  eloquently  than  any  other  wom- 
an) before  her  acquaintance  with  Chopin  as 
durinc[  the  continuance  of  their  friendship. 
Exquisite  passages  on  the  subject  of  music 
abound  in  her  letters  to  Li-zt,  Meyerbeer, 
Gerard,  Rollinat,  and  others,  written  from 
Italy  and  Switzerland  in  1834,  18.35,  and 
1836.  Some  of  these  are  finer  than  any  thing- 
she  wrote  ou  the  same  theme  afterwards,  in 
their  rare  combination  of  warm  feeling  for  nat- 
ure and  appreciation  of  art.  If  George  Sand 
ever  errs  in  writino-  of  music,  it  is  not  when 
she  depicts  the  inmost  meaning,  the  testhetic 
significance,  the  soul-moving  effect,  of  that  art, 
but  when  she  dilates  on  technicalities,  schools, 
methods,  and  compositions,  where  her  incom- 
plete training  for  the  task  becomes  occas-ion- 
ally  apparent ;  and  we  rather  wonder  that  she, 
far  from  seeking  tlie  "  inspiration "  of  the 
musicians  who  surrounded  her,  did  not  take 
more  advantage  of  their  superior  knowledge, 
in  order  to  render  her  delineations  of  musical 
art  blamelessly  correct  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view.  How  fine  is  that  eulogy  of  music 
to  be  found  in  the  opening  of  one  of  her  let- 
ters to  Liszt !  as  true,  too,  as  it  is  poetical, 
for  the  modern  art  of  music  almost  originated 
in  the  chants  of  the  first  Christians.  "Music 
is  the  art  of  association,  friendship,  prayer, 
and  faith.  Christ  told  his  apostles,  at  part- 
ing, that  He  would  be  with  them  where  only 
one  or  two  were  gathered  together  in  his 
name.  The  apostles,  condemned  to  wander, 
labor,  and  suffer,  soon  dispersed.  But  when 
the  disciples  met,  between  imprisonment  and 
martyrdom,  the  chains  of  Caiaphas  and  the 
stones  of  the  synagogue,  if  they  knelt  to- 
gether, no  matter  whether  on  the  roadside, 
in  some  olive  wood,  or  in  the  neighljorhood 
of  towns  in  a'tifgh  chamber,'  when  they 
had  conversed  about  their  master  and  friend, 
the  desire  each  felt  of  invoking  his  spiritual 
presence  inspired  tijcm  with  the  power  of 
song,  and  the  Holy  Sjiii-it,  whose  fiery  tongues 
had  invested  them  with  the  gift  of  language, 
also  shed  upon   them  the  gift  of  the  sacred 


voice  of  music,  which  can  only  be  worthily 
spoken  or  understood  by  the  purest  and  most 
elect  of  all  human  organizations."  And  here 
is  one  sentence  descriptive  of  Beethoven's 
Pastoral  Symphony,  which  is  more  to  the 
point  than  long  pages  of  mere  analytical 
criticism  :  "  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony 
opens  enchanted  perspectives  to  the  imagina- 
tion, a  valley  of  Engadine  or  Mismia,  a  ter- 
restrial paradise,  through  which  the  soul  takes 
flight,  leaving  limitless  horizons  behind  her, 
and  ceaselessly  flying  towards  new  ones,  in 
which  the  bruised  heart  heals,  the  oppressed 
bosom  expands,  the  mind  and  brain  become 
renewed,  and,  identifying  ourselves  with  nat- 
ure, we  sink  into  a  delicious  repose."  .  Beau- 
tiful is  her  account  of  the  effect  of  music  on 
the  water,  where,  after  describing  a  moon- 
light night  in  Venice,  she  speaks  of  meeting 
a  gondola  conveying  the  orchestra  that  had 
been  engaged  by  some  English  nobleman  to 
perform  a  serenade  :  "Unexpected  pleasures 
are  the  only  genuine  ones  in  the  world.  Yes- 
terday I  went  to  see  the  moon  rise  over  the 
Adriatic,  and  opposite  La  Salute  I  met  a  boat 
slowly  moving  towards  the  Grand  Canal,  scat- 
tering round  her,  like  fragrance,  the  sound  of 
a  delicious  serenade.  'Turn  the  prow,'  said 
I  to  old  Catullo.  Another  boat  followed 
my  example,  then  a  second,  then  another, 
then  all  on  the  canallazzo;  even  several  empty 
ones,  whose  gondoliers  rowed  towards  us,  cry- 
ing, '  Musica,  musica  ! '  with  the  hungry  tone 
of  Israelites  calling  for  manna  in  the  desert. 
In  ten  minutes  the  dilettanti  were  surrounded 
by  a  flotilla  ;  all  oars  were  silent,  and  the 
boats  floated  at  the  will  of  the  water.  Har- 
mony glided  softly  on  the  breeze  as  the  oboe 
gently  sighed,  and  we  held  our  breath  lest 
that  should  interrupt  its  complaint  of  love. 
Two  or  three  harmonious  harp  passages  fell 
as  if  from  heaven,  a  promise  of  angelic  conso- 
lation to  suffering  souls.  Then  the  horn  rang 
as  if  from  the  depth  of  the  woods,  and  the 
lover  fancied  he  beheld  his  first  love  advanc- 
ing towards  him  from  the  forest  of  Frioul. 
The  violin  exhaled  a  thrill  of  melodious  J03'; 
the  four  instruments  united  their  voices  as 
happy  souls  might  do,  embracing  ere  thej'-  de- 
part for  Paradise.  Even  when  their  accents 
ceased,  my  imagination  still  heard  them,  for 
their  passage  had  left  a  magical  warmth  in 
the  atmosphere,  as  though  Love  had  waved 
his  wings  through  it.  There  was  a  moment 
of  silence  which  no  one  dared  to  break.  The 
melodious  bark  began  to  hasten  as  though  she 
woidd  escape  us,  but  we  sprang  upon  her 
wake  like  a  flock  of  petrels  disputing  for  the 
possession  of  a  dorado.  The  fugitive  escaped 
as  Orpheus  might  have  done  ;  a  few  chords 
from  the  harp  restored  silence  and  order.  It 
was  like  the  realization  of  some  beautiful 
dream:  the  file  of  silent  gondolas  wafted  by 
the  wind  along  the  magnificent  Canal  of  Ven- 
ice, while,  to  the  sound  of  suave  motives 
from  Oberon  and  William  Tdl,  every  undula- 
tion of  the  waves,  every  light  bound  of  the 
oars,  seemed  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  of 
every  musical  phrase.  The  gondoliers,  in  bold 
attitudes  on  their  poops,  stood  out  against  the 
deep  blue  air  like  thin,  black  spectres,  behind 
the  groups  of  friends  and  lovers  whom  they 
were  conducting.  The  slowly  rising  moon 
seemed  to  listen  to  and  love  the  music." 
"  Spiridion,"  one  of  the    most    mystic    of 
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roraauces,  a  novel  without  a  woman,  was 
written  during  the  sojourn  of  the  friends  iit 
Vaklemosa,  in  the  ruined  cloisters  of  that 
chartreuse,  under  the  influence  of  the  ro- 
mantic, picturesque,  natural  scenes  and  sounds 
of  the  island  of  Majorca.  But  though,  in 
that  theological  novel,  we  may  fancy  we  de- 
tect the  echoes  of  the  stormy  winds,  chimor- 
ous  seas,  and  rushing  torrents  tliat  echoed 
through  sonorous  galleries  and  broke  upon 
the  ear  of  its  writer  while  fashioning  lier 
large  and  fluent  pages,  where  shall  we  find 
the  traces  of  Chopin's  "inspiration"?  If  I 
remember  rightly,  she  makes  only  one  men- 
tion of  music  in  the  entire  book.  It  is  the 
passage  in  which  Alexis  describes  how  he 
first  became  aware  of  the  meaning  of  music, 
when  listening  to  a  fisherman  singing  to  the 
stars  of  the  inyster}'  of  night  and  the  softness 
of  the  breeze,  in  a  melody  as  large,  sad,  and 
monotonous  as  the  music  of  the  sea,-  with  a 
deep,  powerful,  melancholy  voice. 

But  of  all  George  Sand's  writings  on  mu- 
sic, the  most  interesting,  to  those  of  us  who 
are  musicians,  at  least,  are  her  references  to 
Chopin's  manner  of  composing  and  playing 
when  at  Majorca,  where,  inspired  by  the  sea, 
the  wind,  the  complaints  of  sea-birds  borne 
away  by  the  tempest,  but  inspired  above  all 
by  his  own  genius,  love,  and  grief,  he  wrote 
many  of  his  exquisite  "  Preludes,"  whose 
vague  or  restless  rhythms  respond  to  the  most 
despondent,  capricious,  or  passionate  of  our 
dreams,  while  he  was  suffering  from  the  depres- 
sion of  gloomy  superstition  or  tragic  spleen,  or 
agitated  by  the  exaltation  of  noble,  tempest- 
uous, tender,  imaginative,  emotion.  I  need 
not  apologize  to  the  music  lover  for  the 
length  of  the  following  extracts,  translated 
from  her  observations  on  this  subject :  — 

"  To  the  imagination  of  Chopin,  even 
when  he  felt  comparatively  well,  the  cloisters 
seemed  peopled  with  terrors  and  phantoms. 
He  did  not  say  so,  but  I  saw  it.  On  return- 
ing from  my  nocturnal  explorations  among 
the  ruins  with  my  children,  I  often  found 
him,  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  at  night,  still  study- 
ing at  the  piano-forte,  pale,  his  eyes  sunken, 
his  hair  disordered.  He  would  scarcely  rec- 
ognize us  for  several  minutes,  and  then,  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  smile  at  himself,  would  play 
to  us  the  sublime  works  he  had  just  been 
composing,  —  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the 
terrible,  or  beautiful,  or  harrowing  ideas  that 
had  taken  possession  of  his  mind  in  this  hour 
of  solitude.  It  was  at  such  times  that  he 
composed  those  brief  and  beautiful  pages  so 
modestly  entitled  '  Preludes '  by  him.  Some 
of  these  master-works  present  to  us  a  vision  of 
deceased  monks  and  funereal  chants  ;  others, 
more  soft  and  melancholy,  suggested  them- 
selves to  him  in  hours  of  sunshine  and  com- 
parative health,  amid  the  laughter  of  chil- 
dren under  his  windows,  the  distant  sound  of 
guitars,  the  singing  of  tirds  amid  the  dewy 
leaves  and  the  small,  pale  roses  that  budded 
under  the  light  snow ;  and  some  are  filled 
with  a  gloomy  sadness  that  pierces  the  heart 
while  it  charms  the  ear.  There  is  one  that 
he  wrote  on  a  lowering,  rainy  evening,  — one 
that  plunges  the  soul  iu  frightful  depression. 
My  son  Maurice  and  I  had  left  him  almost 
well,  on  one  of  those  mornings  when  we  were 
accustomed  to  visit  Palma  in  order  to  pur- 
chase articles  necessary  for  our  hoiisekeepiug. 


Heavy  rains  came  on  while  we  were  away  ; 
the  torrents  ovei-flowed.  We  had  traveled 
three  leagues  in  six  hours,  only  to  get  back  in 
the  midst  of  an  inundation  ;  we  arrived  late 
at  night,  through  many  dangers,  having  been 
deserted  by  our  driver  and  having  lost  our 
shoes.  We  hurried  at  once  to  our  invalid, 
foreseeing  his  anxiety.  It  had  been  excess- 
ive, indeed,  but  it  had  frozen  into  a  sort  of 
tranquil  despair,  and  we  found  him  plaj'ing 
an  admirable  prelude,  while  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks.  He  rose  with  a  loud  cry  on  see- 
ing us  enter,  and  exclaimed  in  a  strange  tone, 
with  an  absent-minded  manner,  'Ah,  I  was 
sure  you  were  dead  !  '  When  he  recovered 
himself  and  saw  the  condition  in  which  we 
were,  the  retrospective  idea  of  our  danger 
again  made  him  almost  ill ;  he  afterwards  told 
me  that  he  had  seen  our  adventures  as  one 
in  a  somnanrbulistic  trance  might  have  done, 
and,  unable  to  assist  us,  or,  indeed,  to  distin- 
guish the  vision  from  the  i-eality,  he  had 
lulled  his  anxiety  by  the  effort  of  composi- 
tion, until  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
dead,  as  he  fancied  that  we  also  were.  He 
beheld  himself  as  though  drowned  in  a  lake  ; 
heavy,  icy  drops  of  water  fell  rhythmically  on 
his  heart;  and  when  I  called  his  attention  to 
the  rain-drops  that  were  then  falling  rhythmic- 
ally on  the  roof,  he,  protesting  against  the 
puerility  of  audible  imitation,  and  opposing 
what  I  termed  imitative  harmony,  insisted 
that  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the  sound.  He 
was  right,  for  his  genius  overflowed  with 
the  mysterious  harmony  of  nature,  which  he 
translated  into  musical  thought  by  means  of 
sublime  equivalents,  not  by  a  servile  repeti- 
tion of  outward  sounds.  His  composition  of 
that  evening  was  really  filled  with  the  rain- 
drops that  rang  on  the  sonorous  tiles  of  the 
chartreuse,  but  in  its  melody,  as  in  his  imag- 
ination, these  took  the  form  of  tears,  falling 
from  heaven  on  his  heart.  ...  In  regard 
to  inward  sentiment  and  emotion,  I  consider 
the  musical  genius  of  Chopin  to  have  been 
the  most  sublime  that  ever  existed.  He  has 
caused  one  instrument  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  infinite ;  in  ten  lines,  easy  enough  for 
a  child  to  play,  he  has  often  condensed  po- 
ems of  immense  elevation,  dramas  of  tremen- 
dous energy.  And  he  understood  his  own 
weakness  perfectly.  This  consisted  in  an  un- 
controllable excess  of  power.  Therefore  he 
could  not,  like  Mozart,  create  a  masterpiece 
of  art  in  one  uniform  tint.  His  music  is  full 
of  shadows  and  surprises ;  sometimes,  though 
seldom,  it  is  mysterious,  eccentric,  tormented. 
Though  he  had  a  perfect  horror  of  formless 
obscurity  in  art,  the  exaltation  of  extreme 
emotion  often  carried  him  into  regions  un- 
known to  any  but  himself.  A  friend  and 
judge  less  able  than  I  was  to  understand  his 
character,  or  to  become  identified  with  every 
fibre  of  his  intellect,  one  less  familiar  with 
his  modes  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  working, 
would  have  forced  him  to  render  himself  more 
intelligible  to  the  world  in  general.  Yet,  in 
early  youth,  as  well  as  in  some  of  his  later 
compositions,  he  embodied  a  few  cloudlessly 
happy  ideas,  crystal  springs  in  which  an  un- 
dimmed  sun  is  shining,  while  some  of  his 
unpublished  romances  and  Polish  songs  are 
charming  in  their  simplicity,  and  adorable  in 
their  sweetness.  But  ho\y  brief,  how  few, 
are  these  tranquil  ecstasies  of   poetic  contem- 


plation !  The  song  of  the  lark  in  heaven, 
the  floating  movement  of  the  swan  on  stirless 
waters,  are,  with  him,  but  momentary  flashes 
of  serene  beauty.  ■  He  was  more  deeply  sad- 
dened, and  for  a  longer  time,  by  the  plaintive 
cry  of  the  hungry  eagle  on  the  rocks  of  Ma- 
jorca, the  bitter  hissof  the  north  wind,  and  the 
gloomy  desolation  of  the  snow-covered  .yew- 
trees,  than  he  was  delighted  by  the  perfume 
of  the  orange-blossoms,  the  capricious  grace 
of  the  wild  vines,  or  the  original  beauty  of 
the  Moorish  melodies  which  he  heard  the 
field  laborers  singing  at  their  work." 

George  Sand  did  not  abandon  music  as  a 
subject  after  her  parting  from,  or  after  the 
death  of,  Chopin  ;  then,  as  before  her  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  many  beautiful  pas- 
sages on  musical  themes  may  be  found  in  her 
novels  or  letters.  For  iilstauce,  in  one  of 
her  later  stories  of  country  life,  '•  Les  Maitres 
Sonneurs,"  full  of  pleasing  descriptions  of 
rui-al  music,  and  of  music's  effect  on  unculti- 
vated minds,  an  exquisite  passage  occurs,  un- 
rivaled in  a  certain  thrilling  supernatural 
charm,  where  Tiennet  is  described  as  trem- 
bling at  the  sound  of  the  mysterious  concert 
of  bells  and  cornemuse  in  the  forest  at  night ; 
and  how  poetically  Brulette  relates  her  rev- 
erie while  listening  to  .Joset's  playing !  Ma- 
dame Sand  retaitred  her  love  of  music  to  the 
last ;  she  has  been  described  as  a  grand- 
mother of  sixty,  playing — -  at  her  daughter's 
request,  for  the  gratification  of  some  visitor 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of 
famil}'  life  at  the  Chateau  of  Nohant  for  the 
first  time  that  evening  —  some  of  Chopin's 
nocturnes  by  heart,  with  a  power  and  ex- 
pression seldom  met  with  among  young  ama- 
teurs, but  scarcely  ever  iu  a  lady  of  her  age. 

On  examining  those  of  her  works  in  which 
she  has  written  of  music,  with  the  hope  of 
discovering  how  much'of  "  the  spirit  of  Cho- 
pin "  is  to  be  found  in  them,  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  the  be- 
lief that,  though  Chopin,  her  musical  friends, 
and  music  undoubtedly  suggested  many  ideas 
to  George  Sand,  as  other  persons  and  sub- 
jects probably  also  did,  yet,  as  her  genius 
was  of  spontaneous  growth,  a  flame  springing 
from  an  inward  source,  that  of  a  nature  ex- 
traordinarily gifted  in  itself,  her  works  were 
of  course  almost  entirely  nourished  and  vivi- 
fied by  the  same  interior  fire.  That  this 
power  was  very  little  dependent  on  outward 
influences  is  sufficiently  proven  by  the  fact 
that  she  preserved  the  grace  and  force  of 
her  faculties  throughout  a  literary  career  of 
nearly  fifty  years  to  the  end  ;  her  last  works 
convince  us  of  the  truth  of  what  Ch.  de 
Mazade  has  said,  that  "she  underwent  no 
decline,  but  age  only  brought  to  her  a  pacifica- 
tion of  her  remarkable  genius  that  was  not 
unfavorable  to  its  effect  on  her  readers."  _ 
{To  be  continueL) 


THE  PATHETIC  FALLACY. 

Mr.  Kuskin,  in  one  of  his  books,  uses  the  term 
"  pathetic  fallacy  "  to  express  in  Art  the  mis- 
take of  transferring  the  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  of  our  day  to  an  anterior  age.  In  one 
sense  this  mistake  is  universal,  and  almost  in- 
evitable. The  religious  painter  of  the  time  of 
Titian,  or  the  Dutch  painter  of  the  time  of  Rem- 
brandt, imagined  for  their  sacred  pieces  that  the 
people  about  them  were  sufficiently  suitable  for 
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apostles  and  martyrs.  So  little  was  known,  then, 
of  the  manners  of  the  East,  even  of  its  costumes, 
that  there  were  few  critics  to  object  to  seeing 
Abraham  as  a  Rotterdam  burgomaster,  or  Saint 
John  as  a  handsome  Florentine.  Oddly  enough, 
almost  the  first  Bible  picture  that  had  the  real 
flavor  of  the  East  was  painted  by  Horace  Ver- 
net,  who,  making,  at  the  well,  Rebecca  support 
on  her  arm  the  jar  of  water,  gave  to  the  ex- 
tended neck  and  the  impatient  lips  of  Jacob 
something  of  that  thirst  which  only  the  East 
knows.  Since  then,  however,  Holman  Hunt  has 
studied  on  the  spot  the  venerable  heads  of  Ju- 
dea  and  its  landscape  ;  and,  in  his  "  Shadow  of 
the  Cross,"  copies'  the  ancientest  tools  he  could 
find  of  the  carpenter's  trade.  And  Jerome  and 
Alma  Tadema  instruct  while  they  please  us  by 
a  familiarity,  half  imaginative  and  half  realistic, 
with  ancient  expression  and  costume.  Their 
learning  sits  easily  upon  them,  and  by  their  help 
the  world  takes  long  strides  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  perished  past. 

In  our  history,  our  two  hundred  years  cannot 
go  back  so  far  as  they  carry  us ;  but  how  com- 
mon is  it  for  critics,  not  of  New  England,  to  re- 
peat one  cuckoo  cry  of  criticism  when  the  brave 
Puritans  are  mentioned.  They  indulge  in  the 
"  pathetic  fiillacy  "  to  shield  themselves  fi-om  an 
honest  admiration  which  is  their  due.  We  hear 
forever  of  their  burning  of  the  witches  (which 
they  did  not  do)  and  of  their  persecution  of  the 
Quakers.  These  critics  seem  wholly  to  forget 
that  the  Puritan  fathers  did  n'ot  cOme  here  either 
with  a  sentimental  liberality  toward  those  opin- 
ions which  were  repugnant  to  them,  or  with  those 
modern  ideas  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man 
by  which  they  are  now  condemned.  If  they 
had  been  peoplti  of  that  sort,  they  could  have 
stayed  at  home  and  temporized  with  the  powers 
that  were.  It  was  the  very  bitter  energy  of  their 
belief  which  forced  them  from  home  ties  into  a 
solitude  they  hoped  to  make  their  own.  And 
when  they  found  that  solitude  invaded  by  secta- 
rians, however  honest,  repugnant  to  their  con- 
science and  belief,  they  felt  cruelly  that  their 
desert  was  a  divided  one,  and  that  they  must 
share  with  others  its  mastery. 

We  are  judging  them  by  the  softer  convictions 
of  our  time,  if  so  strong  a  word  suits  the  emas- 
culated indifference  which  we  call  liberality. 

And,  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  witches,  the 
blunder  of  the  Puritans  was  an  epidemic  of  the 
time,  which  ran  the  world  over,  and  by  chance 
only  was  it  at  Salem  th3t  the  last  flicker  showed 
itself  before  expiring.  The  decision  of  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  is  said  to  have  cut  short,  as  with  a 
blow,  what  certainly  good  sense  should  never 
have  protracted  so  long.  But  these  epidemics 
of  the  human  race  are  never  guided  by  good 
sense.  From  the  mad  Neapolitan  dance,  surviv- 
ing in  the  Tarantella,  to  the  religious  maniacs 
of  the  French  mountains  and  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Abbe  de  Paris,  good  sense  is  the  one  thing  abso- 
lutely not  there.  It  is  a  pity,  indeed,  that  good 
sense  is  not  as  catching  as  these  follies  and  hor- 
rors. And  have  we  not  had  in  our  own  time  the 
foolish  crowd  of  Slillerites,  with  whom  reason  ab- 
dicated as  the  cliildish  whim  ran  like  wild-fire  ! 
We  have  said  that  these  cuckoo  notes  of  criticism 
osaally  come  from  beyond  New  England.  Its 
headquarters  is  at  New  York  ;  and  we  do  not  like 
to  believe  that  it  is  any  envy  of  so  noble  an  an- 
cestry as  the  Puritan  fathers  that  prompts  it.  It 
is  true  that  tlie  worthy  burghers  of  Holland  who 
founded  New  York  were  not  liable  to  any  such 
severity  of  judginent.  We  think  that  fanatici-sm 
■was  neither  their  strength  nor  tlieir  weakness, 
and  still  less  should  we  like  to  believe  tiiat  the 
parti-.ility  of  that  established  English  church 
which  drove  the  Puritans  to  exile  still  prompted 
in  its  American  representative  any  injustice  of 


opinion  towards  a'body^^i^men  whom  all  should 
revere.  And  if  they  mi.  ~  :e  disliked,  let  us  hear 
no  more  of  the  raisusi.  of  that  pathetic  fallacy, 
which,  incapable  of  sympathy  with  their  lofty 
endurance,  judges  them  by  the  judgment  of  our 
day,  and  measures  their  iron  souls  by  a  weak- 
ness no  longer  capable  of  such  a  strain  of  hero- 
ism. T.  G.  A. 


HENRY"  JAMES'S  NEW  BOOK.i 

Mr.  Editor, — You  have  been  reading,  I 
see,  Henry  James's  last  book  ("  Society  the  Re- 
deemed Form  of  Man  "),  as  I  have  ;  and  I  doubt 
not  with  great  interest.  To  me  it  seems  a  re- 
markable work  for  its  elevated  thought  and  its 
earnest  and  profound  convictions,  and  is  the 
most  satisfactory  statement  the  author  has  given 
to  the  public  of  his  readings  of  Swedenborg 
passed  through  the  alembic  of  his  mind.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  his  spiciest  work.  Being  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  a  friend,  he  allows  himself  a  freer 
swintr ;  and  while  he  is  very  earnest  in  endeavor- 
inof  to  state  his  ideas  clearly  and  concisely,  and 
to  this  end  states  and  restates  and  recapitulates, 
he  is  always  fresh  and  without  monotony.  True, 
he  often  writes  from  deep  feeling,  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  unlooked-for  sarcasms  and  homely 
phrases  and  epithets.  But  these  flashes  sliow  at 
what  a  white  heat  and  with  what  a  depth  and 
intensity  of  conviction  his  tlioughts  run. 

To  me  his  book  has  been  very  stimulating  and 
suggestive  in  the  I'egion  of  those  profound  truths 
he  discusses,  and  I  think  must  be  so  to  all  who 
are  seeking  for  solid  ground  for  their  faith  in  the 
unseen.  And  this,  however  we  may  differ  from 
him  in  many  of  his  atfirmations. 

But  I  did  not  set  out  to  write  a  review  of  this 
book  (for  it  would  be  hardly  in  the  liue  of  your 
journal),  but  intended  to  ask  if  it  did  not  strike 
you  as  having  a  resemblance  in  its  style  (includ- 
ing matter  and  manner)  to  certain  forms  in 
music.  To  be  sure,  there  is  nothing  exactly 
poetical  or  designedly  artistic  in  the  form  or 
spirit  of  it.  Yet  one  can't  help  admiring  his 
sonorously  rhetorical  style,  and  might  not  be 
over-fanciful  in  calling  the  book  a  grand  sym- 
phonic poem  with  endless  modern  and  oi'iginal 
variations,  sometimes  with  most  unexpected  har- 
monies, upon  the  severely  simple  and  archaic 
themes  of  Swedenborg.  Or,  better  still,  call  it 
a  long,  full  fugue,  like  one  of  Bach's,  teeming 
with  those  never-ending,  still-beginning  thoughts, 
—  the  same  thought  never  repeated  in  exactly 
the  same  phrase,  but  always  fresh  in  its  repeti- 
tion ;  running  into  majors  and  minors,  now  drop- 
ping an  idea  and  now  taking  it  up,  now  min- 
gling in  otliers ;  and  then  all  spinning  their 
course  along  in  one  braided  and  interwoven  yarn, 
I  might  say,  if  it  were  one  of  his  gifted  son's 
stories  ;  call  it  rather  theologic  strand  of  many 
harmonious  colors  and  gradations  of  light  and 
dark. 

Somehow  I  am  reminded  of  old  Bach's  full- 
ness and  earnestness  when  Mr.  James  tells  us 
that  he  began  with  intending  to  write  ten  letters, 
or  about  100  pages,  but  finds  he  can't  possibly 
finish  under  twenty-eight  letters,  of  480  pages. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  professed  musi- 
cians, but  I  know  we  outsiders  often  think  Bach 
is  about  making  an  end  on  't,  when  he  has  n't 
the  least  idea  of  so  doing.  Not  that  1,  for  one, 
want  him  to  end,  for  I  revel  in  him  ;  but  the 
hunt  does  sometimes  seem  to  be  about  up,  when 
lo  and  behold,  the  fox  is  hardly  in  sight,  and  the 
view-halloo  iust  befrinning.  Such  arc  the  mis- 
takes  of  outsiders.  How  is  it  possiljle  for  them 
to  predict  just  where  and  when  the  riders  come 
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in  at  the  death,  and  whether  there  may  not 
be,  after  all,  a  da  capo  for  the  whole  perform- 
ance ? 

I  iiave  a  great  admiration  for  those  men  who 
ai'e  so  full  of  their  subject  that  they  don't  know 
when  to  stop.  Only,  let  it  be  seen  that  they  are 
so  full  (and  of  something  worth  telling)  that 
they  must  overflow  and  keep  running.  What  a 
perennially  fresh-running  brook  is  Bach,  down 
to  his  very  ultimate^,  as  Swedenborg  might  say, 
that  is,  to  his  very  name  !  But  Heaven  preserve 
us  from  men  or  women  who  think  they  have  a 
mission  to  talk,  or  preach,  or  make  poetry  or 
music,  ad  infinilum,  when  all  but  they  themselves 
know  them  to  be  unmitigated  bores  !      c.  P.  c. 

C.iMEEiDGE,  Mass. 


TALKS  ON  ART. -SECOND   SERIES.^ 

FROM      INSTRUCTIONS      OF      MR.      WILLIAM      M. 
HUNT    TO    HIS    PUPILS. 

I. 

All  that  makes  anjthing  live  is  expression. 
Look  through- form  for  expression.  The  essence 
of  form  is  a  great  deal  finer  than  form.  Look 
at  some  of  the  French  figure-painters  of  to-day  ! 
Bouguereau,  for  instance.  We  find  knowledge 
of  form  and  skill  in  representing  it ;  but  in  order 
to  work  like  that  you  've  got  to  flatten  out  every 
impressionable  form  in  your  constitution. 

You  work  to  express  what  )'0U  feel ;  and  some 
one  who  never  feels  anything  says,  "  When  that 
is  done  it  will  be  beautiful  !  "  "  When  it  is  as 
bad  as  my  things,"  they  ought  to  say. 

The  thing,  and  the  appearance  of  the  thing, 
are  t%vo  different  affairs.  If  you  are  looking 
with  the  eye  you  are  taking  down  facts ;  and  a 
million  of  them  won't  make  a  conundrum.  Your 
eyes. are  windows  through  which  you  receive  im- 
pressions, keeping  yourself  as  passive  as  warm 
wax,-  instead  of  being  active.  The  talk  of  your 
friends  makes  you  savagely  active  to  get  hold  of 
things  and  to  do  them.  You  have  more  than  you 
need  of  that.  If  I  am  looting  I  don't  see  !  You 
must  be  lazy,  and  say,  "  Let  me  see  a  thing,  and 
I  '11  paint  it."  Pretty  soon  you  '11  see  something 
that  will  be  reflected  on  your  perception.  That 
is  a  jewel  ! 

For  this  reason  I  want  you  to  make  memory- 
sketches.  They  are  the  only  essence  ;  the  only 
things  you  really  feel.  They  won't  say  much  to 
you.  No  matter.  You  work  for  the  pleasure  of 
doing.  People  say,  "  Don't  you  get  attached  to 
your  sketches  ?  "  Attached  !  I  should  think 
not,  after  they  're  done.  Y''ou  might  as  well  bo 
attached  to  the  dinner  that  you  've  eaten. 

It  was  meant  that  everybody  should  express 
some  plan  in  creation.  A  mosquito  meant  -I'ome- 
thing ;  an  idiot  means  something.  But  if  the 
mosquito  tries  to  be  a  gnat,  or  the  idiot  a  Daniel 
Webster,  they  have  a  hard  time. 

People  are  too  much  given  to  swapping  them- 
selves off  for  something  better  than  themselves. 
Xhe  minute  you  give  the  reins  to  your  ambition 
to  excel,  to  get  the  start  of  Jimmy,  to  go  to  the 
head  of  the  class,  you  fall  into  those  mean  mo- 
tives which  are  the  aim  of  our  Christian  com- 
munity, whose  prayer  is,  "  O  Lord,  let  me  go  to 
the  head  of  the  class,  and  let  all  the  other  boys 
oo  down  !  "  We  're  /ilways  trying  to  get  ahead 
of  somebody  else. 

Here  you  all  are  together.  You  ought  to  help 
one  another,  ought  to  be  delighted  wlicn  another 
excels,  for  you  can  learn  soiuetliing  of  that  one. 
We  go  to  church  on  Sunday  and  talk  aljout  do- 
ing to  others  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  on 
Monilay  we  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  the  men  who  joined  Moody  and  San- 
key's  church  are  any  more  honest  thaij  they  were 
the  day  before  tlicy  joined.  They  don't  confess 
1  Copjriglit,  1870,  by  Helen  M.  KuovvUou. 
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that  they've  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  moan 
things.  They  say,  "  Have  you  joined  Moody  and 
Sankey's  churcli  ?  It'  )ou  had  you  'd  be  a  great 
deal  better  man  than  you  are."  If  they  would 
say  less  and  do  more !  If  they  'd  come  down 
town  and  say,  "  Let 's  put  our  i-oligiou  on  our 
counters!  Let's  use  no  poor  cotton  instead  of 
good  I  "  They  don't  learn  something  in  order 
to  use  it.  "Whatever  you  put  into  your  pocket 
and  don't  use  is  worse  than  useless.  The  pirate 
who  runs  up  a  black  ilag  is  honest  in  comparison 
with  pretenders.  Don't  misunderstand  me  !  I 
e.xaggerate,  and  I  Intend  to.  In  painting  you 
have  to  exaggerate. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  genius  consists  in  the 
power  of  taking  a  hint."  Genius  is  nothing  but 
love.  If  you  love  to  paint,  if  you  love  to  sing, 
if  you  love  to  black  boots,  you  are  a  genius.  The 
reverse  is  hatred. 

Genius  is  like  a  seed  in  the  florist's  drawer. 
It  longs  to  get  out.  It  says,  "  For  God"s  sake  let 
me  get  out ;  let  me  be  planted  !  Let  me  go  some- 
where !  Let  me  grow  1  Let  me  decay,  even  !  "  If 
we  would  only  let  ourselves  swing  along,  and  not 
take  so  much  trouble  !  I  say  that ;  and  yet  no- 
body takes  more  trouble  and  gets  more  dis- 
couraged. 

You  can't  grow  if  you  look  at  a  thing  so  high 
that  it  makes  your  stomach  go  down,  —  injures 
your  diaphragm.  You  hear  Essipoif,  and  go  home 
to  try  to  play  Chopin  as  she  does.  It  makes  you 
sick  to  remember  her  runs  as  you  try  your  own. 
You  forget  the  tremendous  training  she  has  had. 

People  like  Essipoff  are  not  spoiled  by  some 
fond  pai-ent  who  thinks  her  child  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  No,  such  an  artist  was  early  taught 
to  try,  try  a  little  more  each  day,  always  with  an 
ideal  a  little  ahead,  and  by  and  by  she  opens  the 
window  and  sees  the  whole  world.  The  sicken- 
.ing  part  of  it  all  is  when  she  must  meet  the 
world.  "I  don't  think  she  is  this  ;  and  1  don't 
think  she 's  that ! "  Nothing  of  what  she  is. 
Let  her  make  a  mistake  in  a  Chopin  nocturne, 
and  the  critics  howl  with  delight. 

The  world  can't  see  good  things.  The  oak 
does  n't  have  to  yield  to  the  beech,  nor  does  it 
say,  "  I  am  greater  than  the  beech  !  "  It 's  all 
narrowness.  It 's  the  way  we  are  taught.  A 
parent  would  give  a  half-a-dozen  pair  of  gloves  if 
her  young  one  could  paint  better  than  anybotly 
else.  A  greater  love  would  be  to  have  you  pass 
for  what  you  are. 

Children  don't  learn  from  love  of  what  they 
are  learning.  They  love  to  beat  some  one. 
_-..  To  return  to  Form.  You  must  know  form  to 
get  expression.  People  think  that  the  represen- 
tation of  form  is  reached  by  correct  drawing. 
Loc'  at  Rembrandt's  figures;  some  of  them  five 
heads  high  !  The  fact  is,  we  are  all  too  smart. 
We  try  too  much.  /  do  ;  and  I  know  the  world 
is  about  alike. 

Oh,  it 's  no  joke  —  painting  !  But  it 's  awfully 
amusing.  You  'd  rather  cry  over  painting  than 
laugh  over  anything  else,  except  perhaps  music. 
An  art  is  no  joke.  Just  think  !  You  ma}'  put 
your  hand  down  on  paper,  and  you  may  do  some- 
thing that  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  Parthenon. 
Art  is  all  that  remains.  The  fellows  who  are 
only  filling  their  pockets  with  dollars,  what  are 
they  going  to  leave  ? 


Critics  generally  find  fault  with  the  artist  or 
the  composer.  The  fact  that  audiences  also  de- 
serve blame  seems  not  to  enter  into  their  minds. 
The  public  often  forces  artists  to  yield  to  their 
corrupt  taste,  and  there  are  few  who  can  effectu- 
ally resist  this  pressure.  Many  yield.  Some  do 
so  reluctantly,  others  give  way  readily.  In  such 
a  struggle  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  press  to 
stand  by  the  man  who  aims  at  pure  taste.  — 
Btainard's  Musical  World. 
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CONCERTS. 

SixCE  March  came  in,  the  public  musical  per- 
formances in  Boston  have  been  comparatively  fijw  ; 
but  to  complete  our  record  we  have  to  go  back 
,and  jiick  up  half  a  dozen  concerts  which  occurred 
in  the  last  ten  days  of  February.  We  begin 
with  the  vocal  clubs  :  — ■ 

The  concert  of  the  Apollo  Club  (February 
19,  and  again  with  the  same  programme  Febru- 
ary 24)  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  it  has 
ever  given.  The  singing  was  in  all  respects 
most  admirable,  —  an  improvement  even  on  the 
best  eiforts  of  the  past.  The  pure,  sweet,  manly 
quality  of  voices  ;  the  sonorous,  perfectly  musical 
ensemble  ;  the  prompt  and  sure  attack ;  the  pre- 
cision ;  the  fine  phrasing,  delicate  light  and  shade, 
distinct  enunciation  ;  and  the  pervading  fire  and 
spirit,  seemed  to  le.ave  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
respect  to  execution  and  interpretation.  The 
selections,  too,  though  mainly  part-songs,  were 
uncommonly  interesting.  The  least  so,  perhaps, 
was  the  opening  piece,  of  more  pretension  than 
the  rest,  the  "  Hymn  to  Music,"  by  Lachner, 
although  that  is  musicianly  and  has  its  beauties. 
The  most  important  was  Schubert's  wonderful 
setting  of  Goethe's  emblematical  poem,  "  Song 
of  the  Spirits  over  the  Waters,"  with  the  low, 
mysterious  murmur  of  its  rich  accompaniment 
of  two  violas,  two  violoncellos,  and  bass  (Messrs. 
C.  and  J.  Eichler,  Wulf  Fries,  Carl  Behr,  and 
Aug.  Stein).  Only  a  composer  of  Schubert's 
imaginative  genius  could  keep  up  the  interest  of 
so  long  a  work,  all  in  so  low  a  tone  of  color. 
The  poetic  images  are  musically  reproduced  with 
an  exquisite  truth  to  nature :  the  broodino-  si- 
lence over  the  still  water,  the  rush  and  roar  of 
the  torrent,  the  creeping  over  level  meadows, 
the  planets  "  gazing  at  their  fair  faces  in  the 
glassy  sea,"  —  ever  a  new  phase  of  enchantment ! 
Rheinberger's  playfully  romantic  ballad,  "  Sa- 
lentin  von  Isenberg,"  was  singularlj'  original  and 
charndng.  The  "  Drinking  Song  "  by  Lu.x  and 
Hatton's  very  sweet  and  tranquil  "  Evening's  Twi- 
light "   were  as  welcome  as  ever,  and  justly  so. 

The  monotony  of  strict  male  part-sonn-  was 
agreeably  relieved  by  a  masterly  English  prize 
glee,  by  Evans  (1811),  for  five  voices.-  "Beau- 
ties, have  you  seen  a  toy  called  Love  ?  "  by  the 
duet  "  Non  fuggir,"  from  William  Tell,  finely 
sung  by  Mr.  "Wilkie  and  Dr.  BuUard,  the  former 
showing  great  improvement  both  in  the  sweet- 
ness and  purity  of  his  high  tenor  voice  and  in 
graceful  ease  of  execution  ;  and  finally  by  closinn- 
the  concert  with  Bishop's  good  old  glee  of  "  Mein- 
heer  van  Dunek,"  which  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear  revived  by  so  fine  a  chorus.  But  for  a  still 
greater  element  of  variety  three  of  the  move- 
ments (Allegro,  Andante  with  variations,  and 
Scherzo)  from  Hummel's  master-work,  the  Septet, 
were  interspersed  between  the  vocal  numbers, 
and  very  artistically  played  by  Messrs,  Sumner, 
pianist,  Carl  Eichler,  viola,  Wulf  Fries,  'cello,  A. 
Stein,  bass,  Wm.  Eietzel,  flute,  C.  Fauiwasser, 
oboe,  and  Edw.  Schumann,  horn.  The  hall  was 
too  large  for  the  full  intensity  of  efl"ect  from  these 
few  instruments,  yet  the  performance  gave  o-reat 
pleasure,  and  the  Scherzo  had  to  be  repeated. 
Mr.  Lang  has  certainly  the  choicest  of  materials 
for  a  male  chorus  under  his  control,  and  he  has 
trained  them  to  a  rare  perfection  of  ensemble. 
There  is  no  need  of  saying  that  the  Music  Hall 
was  crowded.  _ 

BoYLSTON  Club.  —  Right  upon  the  heels  of 
the  Apollo  (the  next  evening,  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 25),  came  the  second  concert  of  this  younn-er 


and  very  vigorous,  enthusiastic  club,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  united  with  itself  a  choir  of  fe- 
male voices.  Its  conductor,  Mr.  George  L.  Osgood, 
full  of  zeal  and  fondness  ibr  high  tasks  in  music, 
fiimiliar  with  what  is  best  in  music,  old  and  new, 
and  continually  growing  in  his  mastery  of  all  the 
resources  of  his  art,  has  wonderfully  succeeded  in 
inspiring  his  large  body  of  singers  with  his  own 
tastes  and  ideals.  They  take  up  an  elaborate 
old  work,  which  at  first  seems  strange,  repulsive, 
and  impracticable  to  them,  but  he  makes  them 
learn  it  till  they  sing  it  con  amove.  Such  was 
the  case  tliat  evening  with  the  opening  piece 
de  resistance  of  the  progranmie,  the  singularly 
beautiful,  expressive,  and  uplifting,  as"  well  as 
wonderfully  learned  and  ingenious.  Motet  in  B- 
flat,  by  Bach,  "  Sing  to  the  Lord  a  new-made 
song."  It  is  for  double  chorus  (eight  real  parts), 
and  seems  to  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  coun- 
terpoint, yet  all  is  naturally  flowing  and  melo- 
dious ;  each  part  follows  its  own  melody,  as  if  it 
had  nothing  else  to  think  of,  and  yet  all  com- 
bines in  one  e.xpressive  whole.  Often  the  two 
choruses  are  strongly  contrasted  :  while  one  sings 
on  in  running  figurative  phrases,  the  other  ex- 
claims, "  Sing  ye,"  etc. ;  then  they  alternate  ; 
then  all  the  eight  parts  become  involved  in  most 
melodious  complication,  yet  each  part  so  marked 
that  you  lose  nothing  of  it ;  there  is  a  continual 
crescendo  of  mutually  exciting  ardor  and  activ- 
ity, till  the  commingling  phrases  seem  like  a 
busy  swarm  of  bees,  all  growing  to  a  climax  in  a 
splendid,  glorious  song  of  praise.  This  is  Allegro 
nioderato.  Then  comes  a  second  movement, 
Andante  sostenuto.  Here  we  meet  our  most 
familiar  chorale  (essentially  that),  "  Old  Hun- 
dred," given  out  by  single  lines  by  one  chorus, 
with  Bach's  inimitable  harmonv,  the  other  chorus 
filling  the  intervals  between  the  lines  with  a 
more  contrapuntal  four-part  subiect  of  its  own. 
This  is  a  form  to  which  Bac 
the  Passion  Music),  one  ch 
it  were,  the  prayer  of  hum 
consoling   church,  with  the 

harmony  of  the  chorale.  Chilh..-  a  ji^w  pages, 
the  performance  passed  on  to  the  rapid  and  ex- 
citing Hallelujah  fugue,  with  which  the  Motet 
ends,  and  in  which  the  two  choruses  are  consoli- 
dated into  one.  The  work  was  remarkabl}'  well 
sung,  considering  its  great  diSiculty,  and  the 
utterly  unusual  character  of  the  music  for  nearly 
all  the  singers.  It  was  all  clear,  well  sustained, 
and  rendered  with  fair  light  and  shade  and  good 
general  expression.  It  would  be  a  wonder  in- 
deed if  such  a  work  pleased  all  the  critics,  some 
of  whom  were  doubtless  strangely  out  of  their 
proper  element  in  it ;  or  if  it  took  hold  of  half 
the  audience  with  a  tithe  of  the  power  it  minht 
do  upon  frequent  repetition ;  or  even  if  the 
careful  and  industrious  rehearsal  of  it  had  quite 
converted  all  the  singers  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
its  intrinsic  power  and  beauty.  There  are  in- 
nate differences  in  the  musical  natures  of  people, 
in  their  depth  and  sensitiveness,  in  their  capac- 
ity of  sympathizing  with  what  is  deepest,  best, 
and  holiest  in  art.  Perhaps  the  popular  sort  of 
admiration  which  clings  to  Trovatores,  Carmens, 
and  the  like,  might,  if  it  only  could  get  hold  of 
one  of  these  great  works  of  Bach,  prove  fatal  to 
its  freshness,  dim  its  celestial  purity,  and  drag  it 
down  into  the  category  of  things  commonplace 
and  hackneyed.  Such  things  demand  real,  inte- 
rior, sincere  appreciation,  and  not  the  furore  and 
clapping  of  hands  of  each  new  nine-days'  won- 
der. We  are  tempted  here  to  apply  to  Bach's 
music  what  the  philosophic  Henry  James,  in  his 
last  book  ("  Society  the  Redeemed  Form  of 
Man  "),  says  of  the  unattractive  style  to  common 
readers  of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  :  "  They 
would  seem  to  have  been  mercifully  constructed 
on  the  plan  of  barring    out    idle  acquaintance, 
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and  disgusting  a  voluptuous  literary  curiosity  ;  " 
but  to  deep  religious  natures,  "to  the  aching 
heart,  they  will  be  sure  to  bring,"  he  thinks,  "  in- 
finite balm  and  contentment."  To  enter  truly 
into  the  spirit,  into  the  divine  rest  and  beauty,  of 
Bach's  music,  one  must  have  known  some  deep 
experience.  It  would  be  well  to  repeat  the 
Motet  once  or  twice ;  then  more  people  would 
begin  to  appreciate  it.  But  if  Bach's  nuisie  bars 
out  idle  acquaintance,  and  disgusts  voluptuous, 
pampered,  artificial  taste  and  curiosity,  it  often 
wins  the  simple  listener.  Many  such,  without  un- 
derstanding, love  it ;  so  that  it  may  be  said, 
"  Except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot 
enter  [this]  kingdom  of  heaven."  How  many 
musical  amateurs,  professors,  critics,  curiosity 
hunters,  are  simple  enough  to  respond  to  the 
child-like  spirit  that  pervades  and  sanctifies  the 
learned  harmony  of  Bach,  of  which  the)'  see  only 
the  outward  form  ? 

The  Motet  was  followed  by  a  Choral  Hymn, 
by  Brahms,  for  mixed  chorus,  with  organ  accom- 
paniment. This  seemed  to  us  the  clearest,  least 
sophisticated,  least  overwrought,  and  most  express- 
ive composition  we  have  yet  heard  from  Brahms. 
It  is  noble  and  uplifting  music,  growing  to  a 
climax  which  we  may  almost  call  sublime ;  and 
it  was  sung  superbly. 

In  the  second  part  we  had  "  King  Eric,"  a 
sweet  and  graceful  setting  by  Reinberger  of 
Reinick's  sentimental  and  romantic  ballad,  beau- 
tifully sung  ;  "  The  Little  Bird,"  from  the  Swed- 
ish, for  tenor  solo,  tenderly  and  sweetly  sung  by 
Mr.  Osgood,  with  exquisite  accompaniment  of 
female  chorus ;  Mr.  Osgood's  beautiful  male  part- 
song,  "  Thou 'rt  like  unto  a  flower ;  "  "Sunset," 
by  Gade  ;  "  O  world,  thou  art  so  wondrous  fair  " 
(male  chorus),  Jpy  Storch ;  the  "  Presage  of 
Spring,"  by  Hollander,  in  which  the  fresh,  pure 
female  voices  were  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
"  balmy  air  "  and  "  violets  "  of  which  they  sang  ; 
a  lovely  "  Slumber  Song,"  by  Kiickcn  ;  Schu- 
bert's beautiful  "  Forest  Hymn  "  (Nachtffesang 
im  Walde),  full  of  fine  effects  of  echo,  sounds  ap- 
proaching and  receding,  which  sufiered  from  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  the  four  horns  so  essen- 
tial as  accompaniment ;  and,  finally,  the  hearty, 
delightful  old  Italian  madrigal,  composed  by  Con- 
Etantius  Festa,  in  1541,  for  mixed  chorus.  All 
the  singing  showed  most  thorough  and  judicious 
training.  The  piano-forte  accompaniments  were 
effectively  and  tastefully  played  by  Mr.  Peter- 
silea.  The  third  concert  will  be  on  Wednesday 
evening,  April  16. 


Mme.  Cappiaxi's  second  annual  benefit  con- 
cert was  remarkably  good  for  a  concert  mostly  of 
singing  pupils.  The  chief  fault  was  its  too  great 
length.  But  the  programme  was  far  from  mo- 
notonous. This  accomi^lished  prima  donna  of 
Italian  and  German  opera  has  been  doing  a  good 
work  in  our  city  as  a  teacher ;  her  pupils  of  both 
sexes  are  numerous,  and  quite  a  number  of  them 
bore  striking  testimony  on  this  occasion  to  the 
excellence  of  her  instruction.  Some  of  them  were 
a  little  nen'ous,  to  be  sure,  and  won  all  the  more 
sympathy  for  tho..,,  out  for  the  most  part  they 
had  pleasing  voices,  well  developed,  gave  their 
tones  out  in  frank,  honest  style,  and  sang  with 
good  taste  and  expression.  The  teacher  sang 
an  Ave  jVLiria  of  her  own  composition  ;  a  recita- 
tive and  aria,  with  unseen  female  chorus,  from 
L'Africaine,  and  in  Costa's  Quartet  (canon), 
"  Ecco  quel  fiero  istantc,"  —  all  in  excellent 
voice,  and  in  ihe  large  and  noble  style  of  an 
artist.  Of  the  young  lady  piii)ils,  Miss  Annie 
Wentz  appeareil  the  most  advanced,  and  sang  a 
recitative  and  aria  from  Spohr's /esxonrfa  in  tones 
of  great  beauty  and  wilh  good  dramatic  style 
and  fervor.  Miss  Ifia  Kleber  showed  rare  fa- 
cility an(L  sunny  brilliancy  in  a  florid  "  Waltz 


per  Sempre,"  composed  for  Mme.  di  Murska, 
and  had  to  repeat  it.  Menfielssohn's  "Zuleika," 
by  Miss  Alice  Potter,  and  Thomas's  "  Mignon  " 
air,  by  Mrs.  T.  Bu.xton,  were  sung  with  feeling 
and  expression.  The  Tiio  of  maskers  from  Don 
Giovanni  was  fairly  sung  by  Miss  Sybilla  Bailey, 
Dr.  Albion  Dudley,  and  Mme.  Cappiani.  Mr. 
Martial  Wood  gave  a  refined  rendering  of  Ad- 
am's Noel  and  Gounod's  '•  Salve  dimora  ;  "  and 
Mr.  Theodoi-c  Castelhuhu  made  a  favorable  im- 
pi'ession  with  Schuberi's  "  Wanderer." 

The  aid  from  without  was  furnished  partly 
by  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitnej',  who  has  found  a  fine  addi- 
tion to  his  concert  repertoire  in  an  Aria  from 
Righini's  "  Selva  incantata,"  which  he  sang  in 
his  best  stylo  to  general  admiration,  and  wdio 
also  gave  ''A  mariner's  home's  the  sea"  by 
Randegger ;  partly  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
who  gave  a  superb  rendering  (Mrs.  S.  taking  the 
orchestral  accompaniments  on  a  second  piano)  of 
Schubert's  "Wanderer"  Fantasia,  Op.  15,  Mr. 
S.  having  already  played  the  Concert  Toccata  by 
Dupont ;  besides  an  Offertoire  upon  the  organ  by 
Mr.  J.  Frank  Donahoe,  and  a  successful  render- 
ing of  Ernst's  Otelto  Fantaisie  for  violin  by  Mr. 
Van  Raalte. 


Mis.  John  A.  Prestox,  one  of  the  most  tal- 
ented of  our  young  pianists  who  have  come  for- 
ward under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Liuig,  gave  a 
concert  at  Mechanics'  Hall  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, February  26,  which  was  alike  remarkable 
for  the  ambitious  tasks  which  he  essayed  and  for 
the  success  with  which  he  acquitted  himself  in 
them.      Here  is  his  programme  :  — 

Prelude  and  Fugue  (Op.  35),  Mendelssohn  ; 
Aria,  "  Dove  Sono  "  (Figaro),  Mozart ;  Sonata 
in  F  minor  (Op.  14),  Schumann  (Allegro  — 
Scherzo  —  Quasi  Variazioni  —  Prestissimo  pos- 
sibile).  Four  Preludes  (from  Op.  28)  :  A  ma- 
jor, F  major,  A-flat  major,  G-sharp  minor,  Chopin. 
Songs:  "Marie  at  the  Lattice,"  Franz;  "  Der 
Lindenbaum,"  Schubert.  Fantasie  in  F  minor 
(Op.  49),  Chopin. 

It  was  Mr.  Preston's  second  public  appear- 
ance only  before  a  Boston  audience  as  solo  pi- 
anist ;  his  first  was  in  a  Symphony  Concert  last 
year,  when  he  made  his  mark  in  a  Concerto  by 
Saint-Saens.  Schumann's  F  minor  Sonata  (first 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Concerto  without 
Orchestra  "),  was  a  bold  undertaking  for  the  most 
accomplished  virtuoso ;  Von  Biilow  is  the  only 
one  who  has  ever  played  it  here  in  public,  and 
it  is  said  that  even  he  did  it  not  without  some 
misgiving.  Its  various  movements  combine  all 
the  peculiarities  and  all  the  difficulties  of  Schu- 
mann's young,  original,  audacious  style.  It  is  full 
of  his  breath-catching,  nervous  syncopations,  his 
bold  modulations,  his  intricate  and  finger-twist- 
ing figures  and  phrases,  as  it  is  full  of  fire  and 
passion,  original  conceptions  and  ideal  strivings. 
We  can  hardly  imagine  anything  more  difficult 
to  bring  out  evenly  and  clearly  than  the  first  and 
last  movements,  the  last  at  a  rate  of  speed  indi- 
cated by  prestiisimo  jwssibile  !  The  Scherzo  is  an 
exciting,  fascinating  movement,  with  a  grand  broad 
sweep  carrying  all  before  it.  The  dirge-like  theme 
of  the  third  movement  was  the  invention  of  Clara 
Wieck,  who  became  Schumann's  wife,  and  some 
of  the  Variations  are  very  striking.  The  young 
interpreter  proved  himself  equal  to  all  the  tech- 
nical exactions  of  his  task,  and  accomplished 
every  difficulty  not  only  with  a  firm,  sure  mas- 
tery, but  with  an  case  that  left  him  free  to  think 
and  feel  the  music,  anil  throw  a  great  deal  of  his 
own  native  fire  into  it.  His  look  and  nmnncr 
are  those  of  a  very  serious  artist ;  he  takes  all  in 
earnest,  and  never  trifles  with  his  work. 

After  this  exceptional  and  trying  composition, 
none  of  the  easiest  to  appreciate  without  several 
hearings,  it  was  a  new  sort  of  pleasure  and  a  re- 


lief to  hear  his  graceful,  refined  and  poetic  ren- 
derings of  the  four  Chopin  Preludes;  and  it  was 
a  hapjiy  thought  in  hiin,  an  instinct  of  artistic 
symmetiy,  which  led  hijn  to  repeat  the  short  and 
perfect  little  one  in  A  major  at  the  end  of  the 
four,  making  that  the  key-note,  as  it  were,  of  the 
whole  group.  The  Chopin  Fantaisie  was  an- 
other arduous  undertaking,  which  he  mastered 
with  all  ease.  The  singing  by  Miss  Annie  Louise 
Gage  made  a  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  con- 
cert ;  her  voice  and  style  are  full  of  sensibility, 
and  she  did  justice  to  the  Mozart  and  thecharm- 


SixTH  Symphony  Conckp.t.  —  A  large  audi- 
ence listened,  at  Boston  Music  Hall,  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  February  27,  to  a  very  satisfactory 
rendering  of  an  interesting  programme,  which 
included:  Parti.  Overture  to  "The  Return  from 
Abroad,"  Mendelssohn  ;  Romance  (larghetto) 
and  Rondo  vivace  from  the  Concerto  in  E  minor, 
Chopin  ;  Incantation  of  the  Witch  of  the  Alps, 
and  Entr'acte,  from  music  to  Byron's  "  Manfred," 
Schumann.  Part  IL  Piano  solos :  a.  Prelude 
and  Fugue,  Haberbier-Guilmant ;  b.  Tarantella 
from  "  Venezia  e  Napoli,"  Liszt;  Symphony  No. 
2,  in  D,  Op.  73  (second  time),  Brahms. 

The  pianist  was  Mme.  Julia  Rive-King,  who  has 
wonderfully  improved  in  power,  finish,  and  ex- 
pression since  she  first  appeared  in  Boston,  in  the 
twelfth  season  of  these  concerts.  Her  technique 
is  consummate.  The  Chopin  Romance  was 
given  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
phrasing  and  of  light  and  shade ;  and  all  the 
piquancy  and  brilliancy  of  the  Rondo  finale  were 
exhibited  in  a  manner  that  showed  a  plenty  of 
reserved  power.  She  understands  remarkably 
well  how  to  bring  out  the  full  tone  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  in  an  easy  wa}'.  Her  touch  is  ex- 
quisite, and  there  is  no  affectation  about  it  at  all. 
Yet  we  should  not  say  that  fine  poetic  feeling 
was  her  strong  point.  The  Prelude  by  Haber- 
bier,  and  the  Fugue  by  Guilmant,  originally 
written  for  the  organ,  were  transcribed  by  her- 
self, and  with  true  conception  of  their  meaning 
and  effect.  The  Prelude,  a  melody  with  airy 
arpeggio  accompaniment,  had  a  rich  and  full  so- 
noi'ity  ;  the  Fugue  is  a  clear  and  strong  one,  and 
was  made  very  effective  in  the  rendering,  al- 
though we  should  think  the  lady  less  domesti- 
cated in  fugue  music  than  in  other  freer  forms. 
The  Tarantella  by  Liszt  was  admirably  done. 
The  impression  which  she  made  throughout  was 
very  positive,  and  held  the  general  attention 
closely  to  the  end  of  each  interpretation. 

The  orchestra  won  new  recognition  by  the 
precision  and  the  delicacy  and  the  fine  spirit 
with  which  they  played  Slendelssohn's  youthful 
overture,  which  seemed  to  us  more  fresh  and 
buoyant,  as  well  as  having  more  artistic  substance, 
than  it  ever  did  before,  when  we  have  heard  it 
only  outlined  as  it  were  by  less  complete  orches- 
tras. So,  too,  the  daintily  imaginative  morceoua; 
from  the  "  Manfred  "  music  were  delightfully 
presented. 

We  do  not  find  ourselves  at  all  alone  in  saying 
that  the  second  Symphony  of  Brahms  does  not 
improve  upon  acquaintance.  Indeed,  to  our  feel- 
ing, it  is  a  less  successful  effort  than  his  first  one, 
in  C  minor.  And  we  even  make  bold  to  suggest, 
at  the  risk  of  shocking  some  of  the  admirers,  that 
we  can  conceive  of  a  Stcrndale  Bennett  writing 
a  much  better  symphony  than  this  of  Bralnns 
in  D.  In  spite  of  a  certain  pastoral  softness  and 
repose  wilh  which  it  opens,  and  the  sweet  infusion 
of  liorn  tones  continually,  you  soon  feel  a  cloying 
fullmss  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo.  There  is  a 
certain  fijcblenoss,  a  sugar-and-water  character, 
in  the  Bubjcct  matter  of  the  themes ;  and  when 
it  comes  to  the  working  vp  alter  the  repeat,  it  is 
done  with  an  unstinted  use  of  contrapuntal  means, 
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such  as  the  real  matter  of  the  movement  does  not 
seem  to  call  for.  And  near  the  end  of  the  movc- 
m':;nt  there  are  some  obscure,  unsatisfactory  peri- 
ods which  sug(j;est  the  fiincy  whether  all  this  su- 
per-redned  contrapuntal  distUlment  has  produced 
anything  better  than  a  bad  quality  of  spirit, 
which  shows  its  eflects  upon  the  brain  in  thp  un- 
comfortable, distracting  headache  (IVeltschmerz 
—  Katzen jammer  J  —  what  you  will)  of  the  Ada- 
gio which  follows.  For  verily  that  Adagio,  after 
several  hearings  in  concert  and  rehearsal,  still  re- 
fuses to  reveal  its  meaning,  and  leaves  us  with  the 
sense  of  having  listened  to  something  ugly  and 
ungenial,  whicli  we  would  fain  avoid  hereafter. 
Yet  there  is  no  denying  the  earnestness  of  all,  so 
f  u',  which  makes  us  half  ashamed  of  speaking  so 
lightly  of  it  as  we  have  done. 

In  the  third  movement  (Allegretto  grazioso) 
our  tone-poet  seems  to  have  slept  ofi'  the  be- 
clouding influence,  and  to  go  forth  with  buoyant 
step  and  feeling  into  the  wholesome  airr.nd  light 
of  nature  ;  for  its  principal  theme  is  cheerful  and 
graceful,  indeed  fascinating;  but  even  this,  taking 
the  whole  piece  together,  is  fragmentary  and  dis- 
jointed ;  the  rhythm  and  the  tempo  and  the 
thoughts  themselves  are  continually  changing 
■without  warning  and  apparently  without  reason  ; 
there  is  nothing  like  development  or  continuity. 
Thus  the  first  graceful  Allegretto  subject,  in  3-4 
measure,  suddenly  changes  to  Presto,  in  2-4 ; 
then,  as  suddenly,  you  have  a  reminder  of  the 
*'  ^^'^y  "  inotive  in  the  Hurjuenots  for  a  few  bars  ; 
then  a  few  bars  pianissimo  for  the  violins,  which 
recaU  the  rain-drops  in  the  storm  scene  of  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,  and  so  on.  It  is  all  pretty, 
but  it  hardly  seems  to  hold  together,  — the  G:iddy 
fancies  of  a  wayward  humor.  The  Finale  (Al- 
legro con  spirito)  is  all  rush  and  brilliancy,  and 
its  strong  impulse  is  so  well  sustained  to  the  end 
that  we  think  it  on  the  whole  the  best  part  of 
the  symphony.  In  spite  of  its  earnestness,  of 
the  contrupuntal  skill  and  learning  displayed  in  it, 
of  the  remarkable  instrumentation,  and  the  many 
single  passages  of  power  and  beauty  (including 
one  or  two  reminders  of  Beethoven),  we  feel,  as 
most  have  felt,  the  lack  of  genuine  creative  in- 
spiration in  this  large  and  labored  work.  All 
agree  that  Mr.  Zerrahn  had  brought  liis  orches- 
tra up  to  a  high  mark  of  excellence  in  the  exe- 
cution. 

The  concert  of  this  week  is  entirely  orchestral. 
Of  the  eighth  and  last  (March  27)  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  found  among  our  advertise- 
ments. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Parts,  Feb.  21,  1879 The  musiciil  season  is  at  its 

height.  Concerts,  operas,  chamber  recitals,  and  benefit  soirf'-es 
are  being  given  so  rapidly  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  report 
even  one  third  of  them,  although,  entre  nous,  a  glance  at 
some  of  their  programmes  is  sufficient  and  one  prudently 
stays  away.  A  mutual  admiration  society  for  the  audition 
of  the  works  of  the  members  is  in  operation  noW,  and  thoutrh 
it  may  be  interesting  to  the  friends  of  the  composers,°a 
stranger  will  hardly  find  it  the  same.  A  notable  exception 
to  this  class  of  things  was  the  second  concert  given  at  the 
Salle  Erard  by  Mr.  Frederick  Boscovitz,  previous  to  his  de- 
parture for  the  United  States..  The  programme  was  excel- 
lent, Mr.  Boscovitz  playing  first  a  sonata  by  Nichehiiann, 
whose  name  is  unfortunately  disappearing  from  our  concert 
programmes.  A  descriptive  tone-piece  in  three  movements 
followed  next,  entitled  "Contes  de  Foret  Noire;  "  it  brouffht 
Mr.  Boscovitz  before  us  as  a  composer  with  a  strongly 
marked  individuality;  leaning  decidedly  toward  the  roman- 
tic, although  he  showed  in  a  bright  meiiuet,  remindin.>-  one 
of  Mozart,  tliat  he  is  not  a  bigot  in  any  school.  A  Field 
Nocturne,  an  air  from  Handel,  and  a  Chopin  Valse,  i)roved 
his  varied  talents.  As  a  Chopin  player  he  certainly  ranks 
high:  that  divine  coquetry  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
valses  by  that  composer  was  visible  in  Mr.  Boscovitz's  inter- 
pretation. The  recital  closed  witli  the  Tannhjiuser  Marche 
rendered  in  his  usual  vigorous  style. 

Another   e.'cceptional   concert  was   given    by  MiSs  Anna 
Bock  of  New    York,    who    is  a  pupil  of  Lebert  of  Stutt- 


gart. Miss  Bock,  though  young,  is  on  the  high  road  to 
fame,  and  is  developing  lapidly  into  an  artiste  of  the  first 
order.  She  is  distinguished  not  alone  by  her  virtuosity 
(which  is  remarkable),  but  by  her  poetic  touch  and  deep  feel- 
ing, as  exemplified  in  her  rendering  of  sevenil  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  and  Chopin  numbers;  anil  what  music  is  a  belter 
test  lor  those  qualities'?  Liszt  has  said  some  very  flatterhig 
things  about  Miss  Bock's  playing,  and  J  don't  think  his 
Lordship  has  erred. 

We  have  been  regaled  the  past  three  weeks  by  Berlioz's 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  at  the  Concert  du  Chatelet.  A  fair 
chorus  and  good  soloists  have  made  the  performances  a  suc- 
cess. If  Germany  has  her  Wagner,  France  proudly  points 
to  the  great  Hector;  although  some  one  wittily  says:  ''  The 
music  of' the  future  is  the  natural  daughter  of  Berlioz,"  to 
which  remark  I  take  no  exceptions.  The  Pasdeloup  concert 
on  Sunday  last  was  capital.  Beginning  with  the  sublime  C- 
minor  symphony  of  Beethoven,  it  ran  down  the  gamut  with 
the  names  of  Mendelssohn,  Berlioz,  Paganini,  Glinka,  Saint- 
Saens,  and  Rossini,  —  a  musical  ragout,  without  doubt,  'llie 
symphony  was  played  well.  The  "  Marche  Hongroise  "  by 
Berlioz,  with  its  strong  national  coloring,  could  not  be  found 
fault  with.  Faganini's  "Mouvement  Perpetiiel,"  arranged 
for  all  the  first  violins,  was  a  piece  of  virtuosity;  they 
played  as  one  man.  An  aria  from  Saint-Saens's  new  opera, 
"  Etienne  Marcel,"  was  a  failure.  It  was  sweet,  pretty, 
feeble,  etc.;  and  that  leads  me  to  remark  that  Saint-Saens  is 
too  prolific  a  composer  to  do  anything  great.  The  quantity 
of  notes  he  turns  out  every  year  must  be  immense  ;  but  I 
am  afraid  these  influences  are  hardening  me  into  a  musical- 
Philistine,  and  I  will  stop.  J.  H. 

New  York,  Makcii  S.  —  The  fifth  concert  of  the  Sym- 
phony Society  took  place  at  Steinway  Hall,  on  Saturday 
evening,  March  Ist.  The  list  began  with  Cherubini's  stately 
Anacraon  overture,  which  was  very  finely  performed.  This 
was  followed  by  a  concerto,  Op.  32,  for  piano-forte  and  orches- 
tra, by  Xavier  Scharwenka,  a  brilliant  and  effective  work,  al- 
though not  strikingly  original.  Mr.  Bernhard  Bockelniann, 
who  undertook  to  play  the  concerto,  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
an  excellent  musician  and  a  successful  teacher  of  piano-forte 
nuisic;  but  he  has  few  qualifications  for  a  concert- player,  his 
performance  being  labored  and  monotonous. 

Next  came  Grieg's  mournful  and  rather  dull  cantata, 
*' At  the  Cloister  Gate,"  with  Miss  Henne  (soprano),  and 
Miss  Winant  (alto),  as  soloists,  and  chorus  by  singers  from  | 
the  Oratorio  Society.  The  singers,  chorus,  and  orchestra  did 
full  justice  to  the  nuisic,  and  it  was  probably  their  excellent 
work  wliich  gained  the  honor  of  an  encore,  to  which  Dr. 
Damroscli  promptly  but  not  wisely  responded  by  repeating 
the  entire  piece. 

The  **  Symphonie  Fautastique,"  by  li.  Berlioz,  which 
brought  the  concert  to  a  close,  was  heard,  complete,  for  the 
first  time  in  New  York,  although  parts  of  it  have  been 
played  here  before.  It  may  be  called  a  study  of  instrumen- 
tation, and  as  such  it  is  a  work  of  unusual  interest.  No  one 
knew  better  than  Berlioz  the  requirements  and  the  capabili- 
ties of  each  instrument  of  the  orchestra,  and,  given  certain 
effects,  no  one  could  pr()duce  them  more  skillfully  than  he. 
Every  one  who  bears  the  "Syniphonie  Fantastique  "  must 
acknowledge  this  to  be  true.  Add  to  the  knowledge  and 
talent  of  Berlioz  melodic  invention,  which  be  lacked,  and 
the  result  is  a  great  composer  (which  we  now  have  in  Joachim 
Raflf). 

In  the  "  Symphonie  Fantastique,"  as  in  the  "  Harold  Sym- 
phony," there  is  a  "  fixed  idea,"  but  it  is  a  melody,  not  an 
instrument,  as  in  the  work  last  named.  This  melody  (being 
almost  the  only  one  which  the  symphony  contains)  repre- 
sents tiie  "beloved  one''  as  she  appears  to  the  artist  in  a 
delirious  dream,  the  result  of  an  overdose  of  —  opium,  says 
the  programme,  whiskey,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  — and  runs 
through  the  five  movements,  changing  in  character  somewhat 
with  each.  In  the  "  Ball  room  "  it  is  adapted  to  the  meas- 
ures of  the  dance  and  one  thinks  of  "  jMaud"  set  to  music. 
The  third  movement  is  a  pastoral,  beginning  with  the  "  Kanz 
des  Vaches,"  and  ending  with  some' terribly  reahstic  thun- 
der. 

The  fourth  movement  is  a  triumph  of  the  art  of  scoring. 
The  march  to  execution,  the  steady  tramp,  tramp  of  the 
guards,  the  tolling  of  bells,  the  reappearance  of  the  melody 
at  the  fatal  moment  when  it  is  cut  short  by  the  headsman's 
stroke  (another  terribly  realistic  piece  of  business),  all  is 
magnificently  worked  up. 

In  the  fifth  movement  the  composer  has  cast  all  convention 
to  the  winds.  Thanks  to  the  kind  offices  of  Monsieur  de 
Paris,  the  artist  in  his  dream  has  reached  the  place  not  to 
be  mentioned  to  ears  polite.  He  is  greeted  with  demoniac 
jells  by  all  the  fiends  therein  assembled.  Suddenly  the  be- 
loved one  appears  limping  and  jumping! — a  melody  on  j 
crutches !  It  is  the  same,  but  oh,  how  changed  !  From  a 
noble,  dignified,  and  altogether  well-conducted  melody  it  is 
now  degraded  to  a  trivial  and  inexpressibly  vulgar  jig. 

"  Shrine  of  the  mighty !  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee." 

Grand  fin^ile.  Burlesque  uf  the  "  Dies  Irie  "  by  demons 
in  chorus.     Jim-jams! 

If  any  one  is  in  the  least  shocked  by  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, let  him  be  assured  that  it  is  no  worse  than  the  pro- 
gramme. In  fact  I  think  I  have  toned  it  down  considera- 
bly. 


I  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  performance  of  the  symphony, 
which  is  as  ditficult  as  it  is  grotesque,  was  highly  credit- 
able to  Dr.  Dann-osch  and  his  orchestra.  The  men  are 
thoroughly  in  sjnipathy  with  their  conductor,  and  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  nuisic  was  both  vigorous  and  clear. 

At  the  fifth  concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Soci- 
ety (March  8th),  Mozart's  ''Jupiter"  S}mphony,  Fuchs's 
Serenade  in  D,  for  string  orchestra,  and  Liszt's  '■'■  Tasso  " 
were  performed.  Mr.  llichard  Hoflman  played  BriiU's 
Concerto,  Op.  10,  for  piano  and  orchestra  (the  same  which 
he  recently  performed  at  one  of  Mr,  Carlberg's  symphony 
concerts,  at  Cliickering  Hall). 

Mr.  Carlberg  has  in  rehearsal  a  Nocturne  for  orchestra 
(new)  by  C.  F.  Daniels,  one  of  our  rising  composers.  It 
will  be   played  at  the  next  symphony  concert,  Slarch  22. 

A.  A.  C. 

Chicago,  Makcii  5.  —  The    Chicago    Orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Kosenbecker,  gave  its  second  concert 
on  the  evening  of  February  21,  oflering  the  following  pro- 
gramme: — ■ 
Overture,  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  .     Menddssohn 

Concerto,  Op.  16,  with  orchestra Henselt. 

Mr.  Emil  Liebling. 

Aria,  From  opera  ''  Sosarme  " Handd. 

Mr.  George  Werrenrath. 
Synqihony,  Op.  11       ......     Norbert  Burgmulhr. 

Allegro  Moderate ;  Andante;  Scherzo. 

"  The  Two  Grenadiers  " Sdiuinann. 

Mr.  George  Werrenrath. 

Serenade        •     .     .      Vvlkmann. 

String  Orchestra. 
'Cello  Solo  by  Mr.  Eichheim. 

Rhapsodic,  Hongroise,  No.  3 Liszt, 

Orchestra. 

We  were  prevented  from  attending  the  evening  perform- 
ance, but  listened  to  the  "  public  rehearsal  "  in  the  morning, 
and  heard  the  programme  simply  played  through  without  in- 
terruption. In  our  "  syntphony  concerts,"  we  are  unfortu- 
nately laboring  under  many  disadvantages,  and  there  are 
drawbacks  that  seem  to  prevent,  at  least  for  the  present,  an 
adequate  performance  of  large  orchestral  works.  The  first 
great  difficulty  is  that  our  orchestra  is  not  careful  enough  in 
the  matter  of  tuning,  and  there  is  often  a  satl  disregard  of  a 
positive  pitch  on  the  part  of  the  instrumentalists  who  compose 
the  band.  For  this  surely  the  conductor  is  responsible.  An- 
other drawback  to  a  good  performance  is  too  few  rehearsals. 
It  is  hardly  supposable  that  a  number  of  men  can  come  to- 
gether and,  alter  from  two  to  three  short  rehearsals,  interpret 
difficult  chissical  works  with  even  a  moderate  degree  of  fin- 
ish. For  this  the  public  is  in  part  to  blame.  They  do  not 
give  the  management  sufficient  financial  support  to  enable 
them  to  hire  the  musicians  for  a  greater  number  of  reheaisals. 
To  expect  the  members  of  the  band,  who  are  forced  to  resort 
to  all  kinds  of  measures  to  obtain  a  simple  livelihood,  to  give 
their  time  (which  to  them  means  money,  at  least  in  a  limited 
degree),  without  payment,  to  rehearsals  of  music  for  the  pub- 
lic's pleasure  is  to  ask  the  weak  and  struggling  to  support 
the  rich  and  powerful.  'I'here  must  be  a  better  realization 
of  the  duty  of  the  public  in  this  regard  before  our  orchestra 
can  even  have  the  opportunity  for  improvement. 

In  interpretation,  tone-coloring,  the  phrasing  of  the  small 
figures  of  a  composition,  the  proper  control  of  the  instruments 
in  a  long  crescendo  that  a  climax  of  pure  tone  may  be 
reached,  instead  of  an  intricate  noise,  in  the  suljection  of  the 
accompanjing  parts  to  the  theme,  our  orchestra  has  much 
to  learn.  Before  these,  however,  tune  and  a  correct  read- 
ing seem  primarily  necessary.  Yet  our  material  in  individ- 
ual ability  is  good,  and  we  are  not  without  the  hope  of  a 
development  to  better  things.  Let  the  nmsician  learn  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  public's  umsical  taste  by  the  means  of 
truly  good  performance  will  bring  him  a  fuller  return  in  a 
more  adequate  support. 

Mr.  Emil  Liebling  played  two  movements  of  the  Henselfc 
Concerto  with  much  power  and  brilliancy.  The  composi- 
tion, however,  seems  hardly  worthy  of  the  practice  it  takes 
to  master  its  ditticulties.  it  seems  to  us  that  the  study  of 
a  Beethoven,  a  Chopin,  or  the  Schumann  Concerto  would  he 
more  compensating,  and  would  give  greater  pleasure  to  a 
really  musical  listener  Our  young  pianists  have  yet  to 
lejirn  that  true  music  is  above  the  common  plane  of  mere 
display.  To  manifest  dexterity  of  fingering,  or  to  master 
all  the  difficulties  of  technique  in  octave  playing,  scales, 
broken  and  extended  chords,  until  all  the  possible  feats  of 
mechanical  agility  are  accomplished,  will  not  in  itself  make 
a  player.  These  are  but  the  externals.  When  the  master- 
spirit shall  touch  the  keys,  a  sweet  melody  will  sing  to  us 
in  beautiful  tones,  our  natures  will  awaken  to  the  reali- 
zation of  a  pure  and  gentle  influence,  and  we  shall  be  hushed 
to  silence  and  made  willing  captives  to  the  wonderful  power 
of  real  music.  There  is  much  need  of  a  sir-ging  {legato)  style 
with  many  of  our  new  school  of  pianists. 

We  have  in  mind,  as  we  write,  the  delicate  -and  most  ar- 
tistic playing  of  Mr.  Otto  Dresel,  as  an  example  of  this. 
The  words  of  Bach,  from  his  autobiography,  come  like  holy 
counsels  from  the  past,  and  should  be  regarded  as ''golden 
words"  by  our  young  pianists.  We  transcribe  tbem:  '^I 
have  taken  the  trouble,"  he  says,  "  to  compose  singing  music 
for  the  piano-forte,  for  I  think  such  music  ought  to  touch 
the  heart.  The  piano  player  who  merely  thrums  and  drums, 
with  no  regard  to  feeUng,  cannot  succeed  in  this,  according 
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to  my  ideas."  And  the  cultivated  musical  mind  of  to-day 
thinks,  "  Aiuen." 

Within  tiie  last  week  Mr.  George  Werrenratli  has  given 
four  Soni;  Kecitals,  siiiiiini;  songs  hy  Beethoven,  Scliubert, 
Schumann,  (Jounod,  Robert  Franz,  Lis/.t,  Jensen,  Rubin- 
stein, Brahms,  Wagner,  etc.,  Sir.  Carl  Wolfsohn,  acting  as 
pianist  and  accompanist. 

Monday  evening,  the  Hershej'  Hall  Monthly  Concert,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Jlr.  H.  Clarence  Eddy,  took  place.  The 
programme  was  excellent.  Miss  Minnie  Sherwood,  Mr.  Lieb- 
ling,  and  Mr.  GiU  assisted. 

Mr.  Eddy  gave  his  eighty-fourth  organ  recital  on  Saturday 
last.  He  has  played  ninety-seven  selections  from  Bach  alone 
at  these  concerts,  and  greatly  aided  In  .making  more  general 
the  appreciation  of  this  master.  C.  H.  B. 

BIiLAVAUKEE,  Wis.,  Feb.  22.  —  We  have  heard  Re- 
menyi.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  comprehensive  or  de- 
tailed estimate  of  him,  nor  a  comparison  of  him  with  Wil- 
helmj,  but  only  to  record  the  impressions  of  one  evening's 
performance.  And  I  will  say  first  of  all,  that  before  he  was 
through  with  his  first  piece,  Ernst's  "  Othello  Fantaisie,"  I 
found  myself  wondering  why  none  of  his  critics  had  men- 
tioned the  humorous  element  in  his  character,  behavior,  and 
performance.  Remenyl  is  not  ridiculous;  on  the  contrary 
he  is  self-possessed,  dignified,  and  plays  with  perfect  poise 
and  as  great  a  mastery  of  himself  as  of  his  instrument;  but 
his  first  appearance  provoked  a  smile  on  every  face,  which 
broadened  and  broadened  continually  with  every  phrase  un- 
til it  grew  into  a  mild  ripple  of  delit^hted  laughter.  This 
mirth,  which  may  seem  somewhat  disrespectful  in  the  writ- 
ing, had  in  it  no  element  of  contempt.  We  did  not  laugh 
at  Renienyi,  but  with  him;  for  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
that,  however  serious,  pathetic,  or  sentimental  the  composi- 
tion he  might  be  playing,  it  was  invariably  colored"  by  the 
fun-loving,  comical  side  of  a  strongly-marked  individuality. 
Besides  the  *'  Othello  Fantaisie,"  he  played  some  of  his  own 
Chopin  transcriptions,  some  original  compositions  of  his 
own,  one  by  M.  Dulcken,  and  Capriccios,  Nos.  21  and  24, 
by  Paganini.  In  all  these  there  was  the  same  genuine  Re- 
menyi  flavor,  and  the  same  mirth-provoking  vein  which  I 
have  described. 

It  was  extremely  interesting,  certainly,  to  see  how  he  had 
taken  up  the  exquisite  Chopin  Mazurkas  and  Nocturnes  for 
the  piano  and  made  them  over  into  violin  pieces,  adding 
embellishments  and  cadenzas  enough  to  double  their  length. 
"Whatever  oue  may  think  about  this  performance  being 
duly  reverent  to  Chopin,  the  result  is  very  difficult  to  be 
displeased  with.  In  fact,  though  disposed  to  be  a  purist  in 
such  matters,  I  found  these  transcriptions  as  played  by  M. 
Remenyi  very  charming  and  delightful. 

But  how  would  Remenyi  play  Bach  or  Beethoven  ?  Would 
he  bring  himself  to  be  a  real  interpreter  of  a  great  author? 
Could  he  possibly  merge  his  own  individuality  in  that  of 
even  the  greatest  of  composers,  and  give  himself  up  to  inter- 
preting his  conceptions  with  conscientious  fidelity?  The 
impressions  left  by  this  evening's  performance  point  toward 
a  negative  answer.  But  however  that  may  be,  Remenyi's 
playing  of  his  own  compositions,  and  of  other  works  which 
are  or  may  be  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  genius,  is  so 
charming,  so  masterly  in  its  way,  so  productive  of  real  de- 
light, that  we  can  pardon  hioi  if  he  leaves  interpretation  to 
other,  if  perhaps  greater  men.  We  are  glad  to  accept  and 
enjoy  him  as  he  is. 

Mme.  Rive-King,  who  was  to  have  filled  an  important 
part  in  this  programme,  was  ill,  and  oidy  attempted  a  single 
piece,  a  prelude  by  Haberbier,  followed  hy  an  organ  fugue 
by  Guilmant,  transcribed  by  herself.  Her  work  in  this 
transcription  is  thoroughly  musician-like,  and  has  resulted 
in  making  a  very  interesting  and  desirable  "addition  to  her 
repertoire.  As  regards  her  playing,  it  was,  in  spite  of  her 
illness,  so  full  of  fire  and  vigor,  so  conscientious  in  interpre- 
tation, so  clear,  and  sure,  and  reposeful,  that  it  cannot  be 
thought  of  with  anything  but  perfect  satisfaction.  She  is 
by  far  the  finest  American  pianist  it  ha.s  been  my  fortune  to 
hear. 

The  vocalists  were  Mr.  Remmertz  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Franklin.  Of  the  former  I  spoke  in  my  last  letter,  and  have 
notbiog  to  add  to  the  praise  therein  expressed.  He  is  every 
way  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  singer.  Sliss  Franklin  has  a 
light,  but  sweet  and  pure  voice,  well  suited  to  ballad  sing- 
ing, and  sufficiently  flexible  and  well-trained  to  make  her 
performance  of  florid  lloXx^xw  Jioriturc  very  enjoyable. 

I  think  I  mentioned  in  my  last  the  Turner  Hall  concerts 
of  Chr.  Bach's  orchestra.  I  ought  to  mention  two  of  its 
wind  instniment  players,  Jlr.  Allner,  an  excellent  oljoi.st,  a 
new-comer  here,  and  Mr.  H.  N,  Hutchins,  a  cornet- player, 
who  seems  Ut  me  to  1*  surely  on  his  way  to  distinction. 

The  Arion  Club  has  given  its  second  concert,  with  the 
asji-Htance  of  the  Apollo  Club  of  Chicago.  Both  clubs  are 
directed  by  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Tomlins,  of  whose  excellent  quali- 
ties an  a  director  I  Iiave  written  Ijefore.  I  hardly  know 
where  to  look. for  his  e<ju:il  in  efiiciency.  He  has  the  faculty 
of  inspiring  hi.s  men  witli  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  gets 
out  of  them  all  the^  are  ca[)able  of.  This  resulted  in  a  per- 
furmance  which  I  have  nothing  but  praise. 

Tiie  firat  part  of  tlie  concert  wai  tilled  up  with  four-part 
aong-t^  sung  jiartly  by  the  two  clubs  combined,  and  partly 
by  e;ich  sefmrately,  with  one  aria,  *' Revenge,  Timotheiis 
cries,"  from  Handel's  AUxfindtr'st  Feast^  Hung  by  Mr. 
Remmertz,  and  closed  with  a  double  chorus  from  Mendek- 
goho*a  (Ed'pia  in  Cohno$. 


The  second  part  was  occupied  with  Max  Bruch's  "  Six 
Scenes  from  the  Frithjof  Saga,"  Mr.  Franz  Remmertz  and 
Mrs.  Enmia  Thurstoji  being  the  soloists. 

Scene  I.  describes  Fritiijuf's  return  from  a  successful  en- 
terprise, full  of  joyful  anticipations  of  meeting  Ingeborg, 
his  betrothed,  and  his  own  family.  But  during  his  absence 
Ingeborg's  brother,  Helge,  Fritlijof's  enemy,  had  destroyed 
the  latter's  family,  burjied  his  house,  and  forced  Ingeborg 
to  wed  King  liring.  Scene  II.  is  devoted  to  Ingeborg's 
sorrowful  bridal  procession,  her  terriljle  grief,  and  proud 
resignation,  disdaining  pity.  Scene  HI.  depicts  Fritlijof's 
revenge  on  Helge,  his  desecration  of  the  temple  of  Balder, 
his  curse  and  exile.  He  finds  Ingeborg's  ring  on  the  arm 
of  the  god,  and  pulls  it  forcibly  ofl^".  The  god  falls  into  the 
flames,  the  temple  blazes  up,  the  priests  pronounce  niialedic- 
tions  and  sentence  of  banishment  upon  him.  In  Scene  IV. 
he  takes  his  farewell  of  the  mighty  Nortiiland  in  a  noble 
solo,  responded  to  by  the  chorus  of  his  followers.  Scene 
V.  is  devoted  to  Ingeborg's  Lament;  and  lastly.  Scene  VI. 
shows  Frithjof  and  his  men  at  sea,  on  their  way  southward. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  situations  are  admirably  adapted 
for  musical  treatment,  and  a  pretty  thorough  study  of  the 
work  has  given  me  a  very  high  opinion  of  its  excellence.  It 
is  ditiicult  to  deny  genius  to  a  composer  who  has  succeeded 
so  well  in  depicting  emotions  of  such  depth  and  intensity 
as  those  suggested  in  the  text.  Certainly  we  must  admit 
talent  and  musicianship  of  a  very  high  order. 

I  am  happy  to  record  that  the  public  received  the  work 
most  enthusiastically,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  more  than  the 
lighter  first  part  of  the  programme.  This  goes  to  show, 
what  I  have  often  asserted  as  my  belief,  that  the  best  music 
makes  its  way,  even  with  the  general  public,  whenever  it  is 
worthily  presented.  J.  C.  F. 


NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 

Cajibeidge,  Mass.  —  Old  Harvard  and  its  neighborhood 
have  been  enjoying  some  good  music  lately.  Under  the  man- 
agement of  Professor  Paine  a  series  of  Chamber  Concerts 
by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Club  is  in  progress  at 
Bojlston  Hall.  The  progrannncs,  as  well  as  the  performing 
artists,  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  of  the  Eu- 
terpe in  this  city.  The  second  concert  was  on  Thursday 
evening  of  this  week. 

Then,  too,  there  have  been  in  the  latter  half  of  February 
four  amateur  performances  of  an  original  and  very  pleasing 
operetta  called  *'  The  Goblet  of  Salobrena,"  —  the  plot,  the 
poetry  of  the  airs  and  concerted  pieces,  the  spoken  dialogue 
and  the  music,  all  composed  by  a  citizen  of  Cambridge,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  Mr.  AVilliam  Abbott  Everett,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  too  deaf  to  be  able  to  hear  even  his 
own  music.  jMusically  it  is  not  a  work  of  much  pretension, 
—  the  occupation  and  the  solace  of  his  enforced  leisure.  Yet 
all  who  ha^'e  heard  it  —  four  crowded  houses  of  the  best 
Cambridge  society,  in  the  little  Arsenal  Theatre  of  the 
Cambridge  Dramatic  Club  —  have  pronounced  it  clever  and 
enjoyable.  Certainly  the  melodies  are  fresh  and  graceful, 
and  do  not  sound  flat  or  hackneyed  ;  they  are  no  mere  echoes 
of  tunes  floating  about  in  the  common  air.  The  duets,  trios, 
quartets,  and  male  choruses,  too,  are  musical  and  well  con- 
structed. The  accompaniments  are  for  piano-forte  only, 
mostly  expressive  and  effective  in  design,  though  sometimes 
a  little  lame  in  composition,  showing  the  want  of  a  profes- 
sional training.  But  the  nmsic  had  undergone  the  critical 
revision  of  the  gentleman  who  so  happily  played  the  accom- 
paniment and  conducted  the  rehearsals  and  performance 
with  so  much  savoir  faire,  —  Mr.  W.  A.  Locke,  who  after 
graduating  at  the  college,  has  been  studying  music  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Germany,  and  has  settled  down  as  a 
teacher  in  Cambridge.  Both  the  singing  and  the  acting  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  took  part  won  great  favor. 
The  scenery,  costumes,  and  stage  appointments,  too,  all  pro- 
duced out  of  the  club's  own  resources,  were  excellent.  The 
plot,  purely  fancifid,  even  to  the  names,  is  a  romantic  ex- 
travaganza, half  humorous,  half  sentimental,  about  "Castle 
in  Spain,"  of  which  this  was  printed  as  the  argument  : 

"  Duke  Almanzor  and  liis  daughter  Inez  are  driven  by  a 
storm  into  a  haunted  and  deserted  castle.  His  retinue  bring 
in  a  prisoner,  the  Lady  Cristina.  Inez,  with  the  aid  of 
Diego,  her  lover,  disguised  as  steward,  takes  advantage  of 
the  duke's  belief  in  an  old  legend,  and  by  personating  a 
ghost  decoys  him  away  in  search  of  a  magic  goblet,  by  rub- 
bing which  spirits  are  forced  to  restore  a  lost-ircnsuvQ. 
Rolando,  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  his  captive  bride,  is  taken 
prisoner.  He  promises  Almanzor  that  the  ghost,  Berengncla, 
shall  resttjre  his  daughter  and  the  lost  treasure  on  condition 
of  a  general  pardon.     Inez,  the  lost  treasure,  reveals  herself." 

The  Cincinnati  Musical  Festival  Association  announces 
the  following  progrannuc  of  the  principal  works  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  fcHtival  in  ,M:iy,  1880  :  First  night:  Cantata, 
"  Ein'  feste  Burg,'*  Bach,  solo  quartet,  chorus,  orchestra, 
and  organ  ;  sympiiony,  C  major  (Jupiter),  Mozart-;  Utrecht 
Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  Handel,  solo  quartet,  chorus,  orches- 
tra, and  organ.  Second  night:  "Missa  Solennis,"  D  major. 
Op.  12'i.  Beethoven,  solo  quartet,  chorus,  orchestra,  and  or- 
gan ;  symphony,  D  mir.or,  Op.  ]2a,  Schumann.  Third 
night  :  Overture,  *' The  Water-carrier,"  Chernbini  ;  Stal^it 
.Mater,  Palestrina  {motet  for  two  clioira  a  capt-lla)  ;  sym- 
phony, No.  8,  F  major.  Op.  OJ,  Beethoven  ;  "  Tlie  'lower  of 
Baljcl,"  Rubinstein  (sacred  opera  in  one  act,  Op.  80),  solo- 


ists —  tenor,  baritone,  bass,  —  three  choirs,  orchestra,  etc. 
Fourth  night:  Prize  composition.  Tiiis  will  lie  the  work 
which  will  receive  the  prize  of  one  thovisand  dollars  ofiered 
by  the  association  for  the  most  meritorious  work  for  choras 
and  orchestra,  the  conqjetition  for  wdiich  is  to  be  open  only 
to  native-born  citizens  of  the  United  States.  A  Faust 
overture,  Wagner;  "  Song  of  Spirits  over  the  Waters,"  Op. 
1(37,  Schubert,  eight-part  chorus  for  male  voices  and  string 
orchestra  ;  symphonic  poem  ("Mazeppa"),  Liszt  ;  "Zadok 
the  Priest,"  coronation  anthem,  Handel,  chorus,  orchestra, 
and  organ. 

■^Lo>-DOx.*  —  Figaro  (March  1)  is  disappointed  with  the 
new  Violin  Concerto  by  Johannes  Brahms,  which  was  per- 
formed at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  Joachim.  It  says:  "  Since 
the  production  of  the  new  concerto,  with  Joachim  at  the 
fiddle,  and  Brahms  himself  at  the  conductor's  desk,  at  the 
Gewandhaus  concert  on  New  Year's  Eve,  we  have  been  kept 
in  a  state  of  excitement  about  the  new  work.  .  .  .  The 
first  movement  of  the  new  concerto  is  not  of  that  complex 
sort  which  foreign  critics  led  us  to  expect.  The  balance  be- 
tween the  orchestra  and  the  solo  violin  is  well  preserved,  and 
here  alone  in  the  work  can  it  be  said  that  Herr  Brahms  has  . 
sought  the  basis  of  his  violin  concerto  in  the  symphony. 
But  there  is  httle  that  is  new  and  a  good  deal  which  is  de- 
cidedly weak  in  this  movement;  a  respectable  piece  of  mu- 
sical workmanship,  but  devoid  of  all  individuality.  Herr 
Joachim's  cadenza,  too,  though  a  marvel  of  executive  dif- 
ficulty, did  not  strike  the  audience  as  being  particularly 
appropriate.  It  is,  however,  in  the  second  or  slow  movement 
that  Brahms  is  heard  at  his  best.  The  first  theme  given 
out  by  the  hautboys  is  truly  beautiful,  and  its  simpUcity 
and  delicacy  of  treatment  are  maintained  throughout.  The 
last  movement  in  the  rondo  form  is  a  mere  piece  of  ad  cop- 
tanduin  display,  calculated  to  tickle  the  ear  of  the  populace 
by  the  brilliancy  and  difficulty  of  the  solo  violin  part,  but 
that  is  all.  That  Brahms  could  have  written  such  stuff  is  not 
a  little  astonishing,  and  when  we  are  told  that,  being  composed 
by  a  man  who  was  unacquainted^  with  the  technicaUties  of 
the  vioUn,  it  had  to  be  considerably  modified  by  Herr  Joa- 
chim, we  are  forced  to  confess  it  is  not  at  all  like  Brahms. 
The  last  movement  fell  flat,  and  although  there  was  a  recall, 
the  honor  was  indisputably  intended  for  the  violinist  rather 
than  the  work." 

Leipzig. — Mr.  J.  F.  Himmelsbach  writes  (Feb.  4)  to 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin:  The  fourteenth  Gewandhaus 
Concert  witnessed  the  successful  performance  of  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  orchestral  novelty,  namely,  a  "  Symphonic 
Dramatique "  written  by  Anton  Kubinstein.  This  com- 
poser is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the 
present  day,  but  not  all  of  his  creations,  by  far,  are  so  de- 
veloped and  finished  as  could  justly  be  expected  from  one 
so  bountifully  gifted;  some  of  them  are  not  worthy  of  a 
very  inferior  talent,  and  others  wholly  unenjoyable,  particu- 
larly those  of  a  larger  form,  in  which  his  wild  fancy,  getting 
the  better  of  his  musical  judgment,  would  necessarily  lead 
him  into  chaos  and  confusion.  Were  he  more  discriminat- 
ing in  the  choice  of  his  ideas,  and  did  he  take  more  care  to 
use  these  in  accordance  with  certain  laws,  — not  arbitrary 
laws,  but  such  as  even  a  Schumann  could  not  disregard 
with  impunity,  —  he  would  certainly  rank  very  much  higher 
as  a  composer.  In  point  of  talent  he  is  equal  to  the  best,  — - 
a  talent  from  which  wonderful  things  may  yet  spring,  and 
will,  tlie  moment  he  concludes  to  be  more  conscientious  and 
less  careless  and  negligent.  Measuring  the  symphony  by 
the  very  highest  standard,  it  falls  short,  and  for  reasons  just 
alluded  to.  It  has  many  advantages,  however,  and  not  the 
least  of  these  is  the  fiict  that,  notwithstanding  its  propor- 
tions and  extrenie  length,  it  is  never  tedious.  With  mo- 
ments of  great  force  and  singular  beauty,  and  others  that 
must  have  originated  when  in  a  whimsical  mood,  it  is  al- 
ways striking  and  original.  He  is  a  thorough  master  of 
the  modern  orchestra,  in  itself  an  advantage  that  will  never 
fail  to  make  his  orchestral  music  at  least  interesting.  If 
the  applause  that  followed  the  performance  of  the  sym- 
phony is  an  indication  of  its  success,  it  was  successful  be- 
yond a  doubt;  but  possibly,  and  not  improbably,  it  was 
more  in  appreciation  of  the  distijiguished  etibrts  on  the 
part  of  the  orchestra  and  its  conductor,  Carl  Reinecke. 

The  "  Coriolan  "  Overture  was  the  other  orchestral  num- 
ber on  the  progranniie.  The  remaining  numbers  were  the 
Violoncello  Concerto  of  Schumann  and  solos  of  Keinecke, 
admirably  played  by  tlie  violoncellist,  Hausmaim,  from  Ber- 
lin. Schubert's  ''  Fahrt  zum  Hades,"  and  "  Anfenthalt," 
and  an  Aria  of  Handel,  were  enjoyably  sung  by  Josef 
Staudigl,  from  Carldruhe. 

,..  Bobert  Schumann's  "Das  Paradies  und  die  Peri,"  so 
.seldom  heard,  was  certainly  appreciated  by  all  fortunate 
enough  to  l»e  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  fifteenth  Ge- 
wandhaus Concert. 

Only  Mozart  operas  have  been  sung  during  the  last  week: 
Zauherjiut-'^  Don  Juan,  Fi(/aro's  MnrriafjQ^  and  KntJ'iih- 
runf/  aus  dent  Serail.  The  revival  of  the  latter  was,  mu- 
sically, a  very  happy  and  .successful  experiment.  The  text- 
book, to  be  sure,  is  ridiculously  absurd,  Imt  one  can  well 
afford  to  accept  it  in  conipany  with  nuisic  possessing  all 
those  beautiful  qualities  so  characteristic  of  the  immortal 
u. aster. 

A  bit  «!>f  news,  that  will  also  cause  some  surprise  among 
your  readers,  is  going  the  rounds  in  this  city,  to  the  eflect 
that  Kichard  Wagner  has  become  hopelessly  in.sanc. 
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AKTISTS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUET 
and  Their  Works.    By  Clara  Erskine  Clem- 
ent and  Laurence  Hctton.    2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
S5.00. 

This  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  information  concern- 
ing tile  lives,  styles,  schools,  and  works  of  more  than 
two  thousand  artists  who  have  lived  and  wrought  within 
the  present  century.  Including  so  many  subjects,  it  can- 
not within  the  limits  of  two  volumes  discuss  artists  and 
schools  of  art  exhaustively;  indeed,  such  discussion  is 
not  the  object  of  the  work,  but  to  embrace  in  convenient 
compass  such  personal,  characteristic,  and  artistic  facts 
regarding  artists  of  the  century  as  will  make  the  work 
indispensable  for  reference,  and  a  great  convenience  for 
artists  and  art  lovers  and  students.  Critical  estimates 
from  competent  authorities  and  full  indexes  add  largely 
to  the  value  and  practical  utility  of  the  work. 


*^*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 
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Terms  from  $40  to  S60  per  Quarter,  with  advantages  never  before 
offered  to  orgar.  students. 


If/^  A.  LOCKE,  Teacher  of  the  Piatio, 
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JlfR.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 
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MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR 

AT   THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Music  Hall.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  professors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1867  Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.  For 
Prospectus,  address        E.  TOURJEE,  Mcsio  Hall,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGLAN©  >  Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 

MUSICAL  >  Address  E.  TOUKJEB, 

BUKEAU.  >  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


MADAME  E.  SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

1104=  Walnut  Street,  JPhiladelpJiia, 

Offers  to  pupils,  besides  a  careful  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  a 
thorough  Musical  Education,  and  Training  for  Opera,  Oratorio, 
Concert,  and  Church  Singing. 


OARLYLE  PETERSILEA'S 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

Elocntioii,  and  Lanpages. 


The  most  perfect  Institution 
of  its  kind  in  America. 

Its  object  is  to  Educate  Fine 
Soloists  and  Teachers. 

Terms  very  moderate 

279  &/  281  Columbus  Ave. 

{Near  Berkeley  St.) 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

In  alliance  with  the  Royal 
\cademy  of  Music,  London,  and 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
'sic,  Leipzig. 

In  connection  with  the  Acad- 
emy are  numerous  free  advan- 
tages. 

Send  for  Circular. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOL  OF   AET.-DEPAETMENT  OF   MUSIC. 

DR.  F.  L.  EITTER,  Dikectok. 

An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of  Teachers.     Singing, 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.,  taught. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S;  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  Peesident. 


HELIOTYPE. 

PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    BOOK    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  CO.MPANY  are  producers  of  Illustrations  by  the  Ileliotype,  Flioto-lithographio, 
Photo-engravinj,  and  Fac-simile  processes.  Employed  by  the  United  States  Oovernment  in  illustrating  Scientific  and 
Medical  Reports  ;  by  Scientific,  Historical,  and  other  learned  Societies ;  by  the  leading  Publishers,  and  for  illustrating 
Town  and  Family  Ilistories,  etc.,  etc. 

JFac-sitHiles  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  Manuscripts,  Paintings,  Draivinifs  and  Sketches, 
Vieivs  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Medical  and  Scientific  Objects,  jLnfiqitities,  etc.,  etc. 

For  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the  HELIOTYPE  PKINTINQ  CO.,  220  Deyonshirc  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852. 

PROSPECTUS   FOR   1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  this  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  will 
pass  from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  It  will  remain  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S. 
DwiGHT,  its  founder,  and  will  preserve  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well 
as  in  general  outward  form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and 
culture,  lovers  of  the  6esi  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  i/ieir  sympathy,  instead  of  court- 
ing an  indiscriminate  "popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than 
quantity  of  matter.  Loyal  to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  will  yet  wel- 
come every  sign  of  wholesome  progress. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew :  — 

lis  contents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the 
•world  of  Art  and  polite  literature  j  including,  from  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  Revie'ws  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  NeTws,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  will  be  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musi- 
cal and  literary :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L. 
Ritter,  of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  will  take  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in 
the  world  of  Art  and  Literature  ;  it  will  contain  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  "Stuart  Sterne "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo "),  and  others;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever ; 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance  ; 
five  copies,  $11.25  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11-75  "        " 

DwigHt's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  Tlie  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  will  be  sent  for  $1.00 
each  additional. 

^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Prufer's,  30  West  St.  ;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  283  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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Geo.  Woods  <L  Co.'s 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 

Their  patent  frame  gives  tliem 

Great  Strength  and  Solidity, 

ANB 

A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  QUALITY  OF  TONE. 

They  have  the  exclusive  use  in  this  country  of  the 
celebrated 

Brlnsmead  Repeating  Action, 

Which  repeats  equal  to  any  Grand  Action. 


BOOKS  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL 


PAELOR  AND    CHURCH 


ORGANS, 


WITH  BOTH  PIPE  AND  EEED  STOPS. 


THEIR  GREAT  VAEIETT  FOR  MUSICAL  EFFECTS 

Commends  them  to  all  cultivated  musicians. 
AN    UNEQVAJLED    REFUTATION 

FOE 

Thorough  "Workmanahip  and  Pine  Finish, 

GEO.  WOODS  &  CO. 

cambrid(;ei»ort,  mass. 

WAREROOMS, 

G08  Waahinffton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
72  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


IN  THE  LEVANT.  By  Chables  Dudley 
Waenek,  Author  of  "  Saunterings,"  "  My 
Summer  in  a  Garden,"  "Backlog  Studies," 
'Baddeck,"  etc.     1  vol.,  12mo,  $2.00. 

Delightful,  thoughtful,  entertaining  sketches 
of  travel  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey,  .35geaii 
Islands,  and  Greece. 

SAUNTERINGS.  By  Charles  Dcdlet  War- 
ner.    ■' Little  Classic  "  Style.     $1.25. 

A  charming  series  of  travel  sketches  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Rhineland,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and 
Italy. 

OLD  ENGLAND;  its  Scenery,  Art,  and  Peo- 
ple. By  James  M.  Hoppin,  Professor  in  Yale 
College.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
:6mo,  $1.75. 

A  most  readable  volume,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  valuable.  —  The  Independent. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

The  Impkovisatore  ;  ok,  Life  in  Italy. 
0.  T. ;  or,  Life  in  Denmark. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Pictures  of  Travel. 

Crown  8vo,  $1.50  a  volume. 

ENGLISH  TRAITS.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson.    $1.50. 

TEN  DATS  IN  SPAIN.  By  Kate  Field. 
"Little  Classic"  style.     $1.25. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  ITALY.  By  Georoe  S. 
HiLLARD.     16rao,  $2.00. 

TRANSATLANTIC  SKETCHES.  By  Henry 
James,  Jr.     1  vol.,  12mo,  $2.00. 

A.  SATCHEL  GUIDE  For  the  Vacation  Tour- 
ist in  Europe.  Revised  Edition  for  1878. 
With  Maps.     I6ma,  $2.00. 

The  remarkable  compactness  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  Satchel  Guide  and  its  folicitj*  in 
telling  just  what  tourists  wish  to  know,  have 
made  it  the  popular  favorite  with  those  going  to 
Europe  for  a  vacation  tour.  The  edition  for  1878 
has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  supplied  with 
special  information  for  the  benefit  and  conven- 
ience of  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  will  go 
to  the  Exposition  at  Paris. 

THE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT.   By  James  F.  Hon- 

NEWELL.     With  Maps.     12mo,  $2.50. 
NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

Our  Old  Home.  A  Series  of  English  Sketches. 

$1.50. 
English  Note-Books.    2  vols.,  16mo,  $3.00. 
French  and  Italian  Note-Books.    2  vols., 

16mo.,  $3.00. 
The  same  in  "Little  Classic"  style.    $1.25  a 
rolume. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAT- 

EL.    By  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.     16mo, 

$1.50. 

CASTILIAN  DATS.  Studies  of  Spanish  Scen- 
ery, Customs,  and  Character.  By  John  Hay. 
16mo,  $2.00. 

AUGUSTUS  HOPPIN'S  TRAVEL  PIC- 
TURES. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic.   Oblong  folio,  $5.00. 

Ups  and  Downs  on  Land  and  Water.  Ob- 
long folio,  $10.00. 

On  the  Nile.     Oblong  folio,  $10.00. 

The  same.  Large  paper,  48  plates  in  portfolio, 
$25.00. 

W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

Venetian  Life.     12mo,  $2.00. 
Italian  Journeys.     12mo,  $2.00. 

ONE  TEAR  ABROAD.  By  the  author  of 
"One  Summer."   "Little  Classic" style.  $1.25. 

POEMS  OF  PLACES.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow. "  Little  Classic  "  style.  18mo,  $1.00 
per  volume. 

1^.   England  and  Wales. 

5.   Ireland. 
6-8.   Scotland,   Denmark,  Iceland,   Nob- 
way,  AND  Sweden. 
9, 10.   France  and  Savoy. 
11-13.   Italy. 

14,15.   Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land. 
16.   Switzerland  and  Austria. 
17,18.   Germany. 

19.  Greece  and  Turkey  (in  Europe). 

20.  Russia  and  Siberia. 

NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  OF  AN  ARCHI- 
TECT during  a  Tour  in  the  Northwest  of 
Europe.  By  Felix  Narjoux.  Hlnstrated. 
Svo,  $3.00. 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  AND  STUDY  IN  IT- 
ALY.   By  Charles  Eliot  Norton.     16mo, 

$1.25. 

GEORGE  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

A  Farmer's  Vacation.  A  Tour  in  the 
Netherlands,  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  Copiously  and  beautifully 
Illustrated.     Square  Svo,  $3.00. 

The  Bride  of  the  Rhine.  Two  Hundred 
Miles  in  a  Mosel  Row-Boat.  To  which  ia 
added  a  Paper  on  the  Latin  Poet  Ansonina 
and  his  poem  "  Mosella,"  by  Rev.  Chaklbs 
T.  Brooks.  Fully  and  finely  Illustrated 
Square  16mo,  $1.50. 


%•  For  sale  hy  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 
THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY  OF  BRITISH  POETRY, 

From   Chaucer  to  the  Present  Time  (1350-1878).     Edited  by  James  T.  Fields  and  Edwin  P. 

Whipple.  1  vol.,  royal  8vo,  1028  pages.  With  Heliotype  Portraits  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  Mrs.  Browning. 

Cloth,  handsomely  stamped,  $6..50  ;  half  calf,  $10.00;  morocco,  or  tree  calf,  $14.00. 

There  is  every  reason  why  the  book  should  become  the  standard  collection  of  British  poetry  for 
home  use.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

A  boon  in  the  English-reading  world The  more  it  is  read  the  more  highly  will  it  be  prized. 

—  Neio  York  Observer. 

The  best  that  editorial  skill  and  diligence  liavc  yet  given  to  the  public.  —  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Every  teacher  whose  means  will  allow  should  have  this  book.  It  renders  a  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  other  books  unnecessary.  —  Educational.  Weekly  (Chicago). 

It  is  a  collection  not  only  eminently  satisfactory  in  general,  but  in  far  the  greater  number  of  par- 
ticulars. The  reader  may  confidently  go  to  it  for  the  whole  or  part  of  every  great  or  famous  English 
poem.  —  Atlantic  Monthlij. 

The  best  that  editorial  skill  and  diligence  have  yet  given  to  the  public.  —  New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  number  of  portraits,  and  here  again  there  is  a  special  claim  to 
favor  in  that  these  portraits  are  not  the  well-worn  steel  plates  with  which  the  public  h.ave  become 
familiar  by  their  appearance  in  all  sorts  of  volumes,  but  a  sen'es  of  finely  executed  heliotypes  from 
the  most  life-like  and  artistic  likenesses  known,  collected  by  Mr.  Fields,  who  lias  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  making  such  collections.  —  Cleveland  Herald. 

*i^  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  and  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY,  Boston. 
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April  Atlantic. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 
CONTENTS. 
Easter  Hymns  and  Old  Cloisters. 

BV   TRANK    FOXCROFT. 

Irene  the  Missionary. 

First  chiipters  of  an  interesting  Serial  Story 

The  Indian  Territory. 

By  Theodora  R.  Jenness. 

New  York  Theatres. 

The  Saga  of  the  Quern-Stones. 

By  ALICE  Williams  Brotherton. 

The  Pension  Beaurepas. 

By  Henry  James,  Jr. 

A  Day  in  Colorado. 

By  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.         ^ 

New  Lives  of  the  Old  Masters. 

By  Henry  Van  Brunt. 
A  Workingmau's  Word  on  Over-Production. 

By  Frank  Richards 
laving  in  London. 

By  Richard  grant  White. 
The  Bnrial  of  the  Poet. 

By  Henry  Wadsworth  Lon&fellow. 
Richard  Henry  Dana. 

By  Julius  H.  Ward. 
The  Washington   Monument   and  Mr.  Story's 

Design.    By  An  architect. 
The  Contributors'  Club,  Reviews  of  Books,  and 
Other  Articles. 

Terms.— ^4.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  free  ;  35  cts. 
a  miniher.  With  superb  life-size  portrait  of  Lowell,  Whit- 
tier,  Bryant,  or  Loogfellow,  $3  ;  with  two  portraits,  $0  ;  with 
three  portraits,  $7 ;  with  all  four  portraits,  $8. 

HOTIGHTOlir,  OSGOOD  &  00.,  BOSTON. 


W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

V    Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

^A?■AREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCOESSFtTL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  3Iarkets  of  the  World, 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  finest  in  Tone. 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.    Best  work  and  lowest  prices.    Send 
for  a  Catalogue.     Treinont,  opp.  Waltham  St.,  lioston. 


SWEDEN  AND 

NORWAY,  1878. 

MASON  &  HAfflllK 

Have  the  honor  to  announce 
the  following  awards  this  sea- 
son for  Cabinet  Organs :  — 

GOLD  MEDAL  at  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

GOLD  MEDAIL  Sweden  and  Norway,  1878. 

GOTJ)  MEDAL  Mecli.  Char.  Asn.,  Boston,    1878. 

SILVER  MEDAL  (for  cases)  do.  do.,  1878. 

Mason  &.  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs,  winners  of  ONLY 
GOLD  MEDAL  to  American  musical  instruments  at  PARIS 
EXPOSITION,  1878  ;  and  highest  honors  at  EVERY  WORLD'S 
EXPOSITION  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS.  For  cash  or  easy  pay- 
ments. A  small  one  may  be  purchased  for  $54  cash  or  by  pay- 
ment of  $6.75  per  quarter  for  ten  quarters.  Warerooms,  154 
Tremont  Street  Boston. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVEB   53,000   MADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION  is  given  to  KEPAIEING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &   SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


HAIL 


PIANOS, 


630  WASHINGTON  STREET,   BOSTON, 


In  addition  to  Thirty-five  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze 
Medals,  and  other  Highest  Frizes^  Messrs.  McPhail  &  Co. 
have  received  the  Highest  Award  within  the  power  of  the 
jury  to  make,  at  the  M.  C.  M.  A.  Exhibition  of  1878, 

A    FIRST    SILVER    MEDAL, 

with  a  '*  special  and  honorable  Tneniion.^^ 

Another  First  Gold  Medal! 


On  account  of  their  Many  Improvements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal,  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  "  Superior  Power  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone !  "  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Kank  First  in  the  World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  ajyplicants. 

New-England   Organ  Company, 
Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St,,  Boston. 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIAl-IORTE  MMDFACTnREES, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
to  Let. 


WEBER 

PIANO -FORTES. 


GALAXY  OF  STARS, 

Who  pronounce  the  WEBER  PIANOS  the  liest  Fianos 
in  the  world  for  their  "  Sympathetic,  Pure,  and 
^         Rich  Tone,  combined  "with  Greatest  Power." 
"  An  Instrument  with  a  SOUL  in  it." 


Parepa-Rosaf 

Nllsson, 

Kellogg, 

Marie  Roze, 

Patti, 

Albani, 

Thursby, 

Cari/, 

Lucca, 

Murska, 

Carr^io, 

Torriani, 

Strauss, 

Goddard, 

Capoul, 

Bristotv, 

Campanini, 

Muzio, 

Mills, 

Gilniore, 

Wehli, 

Pease, 

Pappenheim,            Adams, 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS. 

PRICES  REASONABLE. 

TERMS  EASY. 

WAREROOMS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  16th.  Street, 

NEW    YORK. 


KKANICH    &    BACH'S 

New  Patent  Full  Agraffe,  Square,  Upright,  and  Grrand 

FIRST*   PREMIUM     PIANOS 

Are  unexcelled.  The  GEO.  STECK  &  CO.  Square,  Upright, 
and  Grand  received  the  only  Gold  Medal  given  for  Pianos 
at  the  Vienna  Exposition. 

H.  W.  BERRY,  Sole  Eastern  Agent. 

pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments.    Second-hand  Pianos 
from  $190  to  $50.    Pianos  to  let. 

No.  73B  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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THE  BEST  OF  UPRIGHTS. 


THE 


Hallet,  Davis  <L  Co. 

PIANOS 

Have  received  the  most  eminent  com77ie7idatio7is 
„..     .    a7id  the  Medal  of  Honor  f7'077i  the 
Ce7ite7inial  autho7'ities. 


Their   Uprights  are  the  only  ones,  out  of  all 
exhibited^  receiving  special  praise. 

The  report  is  appended  :  — 

"  To  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass  ,  award  for  Grand, 
Upright,  and  Square  Pianos:  J?or  volume  of  tone,  good 
censtntctiony  and  excellence  of  worJctnanship,  and 
because  of  originality  of  design,  ayid  artistic  skill 
in  their  upright  instruments,  with  ingenious 
combination  of  mechanical  devices  for  securing 
permanence  in  tune." 


"WAREROOMS, 


436  Washington  St,  Boston- 

Send  for  Illusiraied  Catalogue^  free. 
^0-  Agents  Wanted  in  every  large  Town  and  City. 


a^uaic  §Buljlii5{)cc^. 
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PIAXO  ARRANGEMENT  OP 
H.  m.  S.  PINAFORE.     By  H.  Maylath.     $1.00. 

Contains  25  pieces  taken  from  the  attractive  composition. 
Those  who  prefer  the  Vocal  Score  can  have  it  at  the  same  price. 

THE  SORCERER.     Words  and  Music.     $1.00. 

The  SoRCEaEE  is  by  the  same  composers  as  Pinafore,  and,  mu- 
gicallv,  quite  as  good.  Piano  arrangement  by  Moelling  aleo 
for  Si.lO.  

HULL'S  TEMPERANCE  GLEE  BOOK,    40cts. 

Contains  a  Urge  and  well  arranged  collpction  of  Sacred  and 
Secular  songs  for  Temperance  meetings. 

CUPS  AND  SAUCERS.    By  Grossmith.    25  cts. 

A  delightful  Parlor  Operetta,  needing  but  two  performers. 
Very  good  music. 

THE  GEM  GLEANER.  By  J.  M.  Chadwick.  Si.oo. 

An  unusually  good  collection  of  Anthems.  All  choirs  should 
have  it. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

COMPOSITIONS  FOR  THE  PIANO 

By  WILLIAM  MASON. 

Op.  28.    Tal?e  Impromptu $1.00 

"    30.    Prelude  (A  minor) .75 

"    31.     So.  1.    .Scherzo 75 

"    31.    No.  2.  Novelette .75 

Op.  27.    Badinage,  AmoMtnent  for  4  hands      ...        .76 
Publiahed  by  GAEL  PEtJFEE,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 

.Sen/,  poil'paifJ^  on  rtcipt  of  markid  jirice. 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

40  WINTER   STREET   .    .    .    BOSTON,  MASS. 

Import=/T  and  DeaU.-r  in 

Foreign  &  American  Sheet  Music. 

?*>>  A'^'ent  in  the  U.  S,  for  the  Catalotfu(r=t  nf  ASHDOWN  & 
PAREY  of  I^ndon,  Eng  and  HENRY  LITOLFF  of  IJraun- 
schweig.  Oermany,  The  beat  and  chenpeit  edition  of  Cla^fic 
ftod  MwJem  >Iuj>ic.  Catalogoe!i  PtTit  free  on  appticntion.  }.\h*;r»\ 
dl*conDt  made  to  the  profenflion  and  trade.  Selecting  music  for 
Teacben  an'l  Semlnarle.*  made  a  specialty. 

ZdtolfT'A  Mnalcnl  World:    A  Monthly  Mfli;a7.ine  of  New 
Compc^Uion.=i  for  the  I'iano-forte.    2o  centii  each  number. 
JU8T  I83TTED: 

Album  for  Chlldrffn.    By  O.  W.  Marston.    12  charming 
little  piece?  for  young  pianists.    20  eta.  a  number. 

Ave  Maria.   For  Tenor  or  Soprano.    By  IIexsbaw  Daita.   60c. 

Beside  tlie  Sammer  Sea.  Contralto.     "  "       40c, 


C3-EO.  ID.   I^TJSSEXjXj, 

125  TREMONT    STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIKMEB,  New  York; 

BOOSEY  &  Co.,  I.oiiaon,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

WEBER    PIANO-FORTES. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

A  T  MUSIC  HALL. 

APRIL  11  —  GOOD  FRIDAY. 

Bach's  "Passion  Music"  according  to  St.  Matthew;  First 

Part  in  the  afternoon.  Second  Part  in  the  evening. 

APRIL  13— EASTER  SUNDAY. 

*' Judas  Maccabeus." 

Seats  for  either  of  these  Oratorios  now  for  sale  at  the  Hall. 


KIKT^^BE 


E.  W.  TYLER, 


O^BLER. 


306    WASHINGTON    AND    3    BEDFORD    STREETS, 

(OVER  WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT'S,) 
Having  refitted  his  Warerooms,  is  happy  to  announce  to  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  bas  secured  the  sole  agency  in 
Boston  of  the  celebrated  KNABE  PIANO  of  Baltimore.  These  instruments  have  no  superior,  and  are  considered  by 
the  best  pianists  to  be  first-clasa  in  every  respect.  He  has  also  taken  the  Agency  for  the  ERNEST  GABLiER 
PIANO  of  New  York,  which  is  a  reliable  and  satisfactory  instrument.  ^^  I'ianos  to  Hent,  and  on  Instalments. 
Mr.  Tyler  is  also  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  G.  W.  BEAKDSLEY,  who  has  been  Wareroom  Tuner  for  Messrs.  Cbick- 
ering  &  Sons  for  twelve  years,  will  have  charge  of  the  Tuning  Department.     AU  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


HELIOTYPE. 


PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    BOOK    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  COMPANY  are  producers  of  Illustrations  by  the  Heliotype,  Photo-lithographic, 
Photo-engraving,  and  Fac-simile  processes.  Employed  by  the  United  States  Goveimment  in  illustrating  Scientific  and 
Medical  Reports ;  by  Scientific,  Historical,  and  other  learned  Societies ;  by  the  leading  Publishers,  and  for  illustrating 
Town  and  Family  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 

Fac-siiyiiles  of  Medals  and  Coins,  A.ncient  manuscripts,  Paintings,  Draivings  and  Sketches, 
Vieivs  and  J^ortvaits  from  Is^ature,  Medical  and  Scientific  Objects^  JLntiquities ,  etc,  etc. 

For  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  CO.,  220  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,    By  W.  D. 

HowELLS,  author  of  "  Their  Wedding  Journey,"  "  A 
Chance  Acquaintance,"  etc.  12mo,  S2.00. 
Thoroughly  enjoyable  from  the  first  chapter.  Mr.  How- 
ells  has  done  much  for  American  literature  ;  in  this  story 
he  also  docs  much  for  American  social  life,  and  with  ex- 
quisite grace  and  delicacy  makes  plain  how  purer  is  the  at- 
mosphere that  is  breathed  by  the  American  girl  than  that 
which  pervades  the  continent.  —  Hartford  Courant. 

Hoiisehold   JSri/ant,     Complete   Poetical 

Works  of  William  Culles  Bryant.      Household  Edi- 
tion, uniform  with  Household  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
etc      12mo,  $2.00- 
A  very  desirable  library  edition. 

Society  the  Redeemed  Form  of  3Ian, 

and  the  Earnest  of  Qod'a  Omnipotence  in  Human  Na- 
ture.   By  Henry  James.    Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

A  book  that  challenges  and  will  richly  reward  the  care- 
ful attention  of  thoughtful  readers.  It  deals  with  themes 
of  the  first  importance,  with  all  the  force,  pungency,  and 
profound  sincerity  which  characterize  all  Mr.  James's 
writings, 

British  Poets,  Riverside  Edition,  A  new 
and  elegant  library  edition,  in  sixty-seven  volumes, 
printed  on  beautifully  tinted  paper,  and  tastefully 
bound,  steel-plate  portraits  of  the  Poets  accompanying 
many  of  the  volumes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  per 
volume,  $1.75  ;  half  calf,  ^3.50. 

Already  issued  — 
Wordsworth,  3  vols.  Spenser,  3  vols 

Coleridge  and  Keats,  2  vols.   Southey,  6  vols. 
Bums,  1  vol.  Scott,  5  vols. 

Cyron,  5  vols.  Chatterton,  1  vol. 

Moore,  3  vols.  Goldsmith  and  Gray,  1  vol. 

Shelley,  2  vols.  Akenside  and  Beattie,  1  vol. 

Cowper,  2  vols.  Pope  and  Collins,  2  vols. 

Thomson,  1  vol.  Ballads,  4  vols. 

Dry  den,  2  vols.  Campbell  and  Falconer,  1  vol. 

Prior,  I  vol.  Hood,  2  vols. 

Milton  and  Marvell,  2  vols.    Butler,  1  vol. 

Churchill,  Parnell,  and  Tickell.     2  vols. 
Gray,  1  vol.  Montgomery,  2  vols. 

This  series  of  the  British  Poets  is  by  far  the  best  collec- 
tion we  have  anywhere  met  with.  —  Nexo  York  Times. 

The  series  of  British  Poets,  in  its  present  form,  cannot 
fail  to  win  the  favor  of  book-lovers.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  library,  printed  on  delicately  tinted  paper, 
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i''OljND. 
FKOM  GOETHE :    BY  M.  E.  HAKMON. 

IsTO  the  wood 

Alone  I  went, 
Though  naught  to  seek 

Was  my  intent. 

But  in  the  shade 

A  flow'ret  stood : 
It  seemed  to  light 

The  dusk}'  wood. 

As  stars  illume 

A  murky  sky: 
Or  like  the  beam 

Of  Beauty's  eye. 

To  break  its  stem 

Was  my  desire: 
So  down  I  stooped. 

And,  bending  Higher, 

I  seemed  to  hear 
A  gentle  sigh : 
"  Must  I  be  plucked 
To  pine  and  die?  " 

"  NOj  no,"  T  cried, 

"That  shall  not  lie! 

Thy  roots,  dear  flow'r, 

I'll  take  with  thee." 

Thus  1  took  homo 

The  lovely  flow'r. 
And  bore  it  to 

Hy  garden- bow'r. 

There,  planted  new 

In  quiet  place. 
Once  more  it  blooms 

With  wildwood  grace. 


OsHKOSH,  Wis. 


Chicago  Tribune. 


MOZART  AS  A  DRAMATIC  COMPOSER. 

To  set  Mozart  down  as  a  mere  instinctive 
musical  genius,  lacking  intellectual  conscious- 
ness of  his  artistic  intentions,  as  so  many 
have  done,  is  to  do  him  an  unpardonable 
wrong.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  looking  a  little  deeper  into  Mozart's  work- 
shop will  certainly  not  fail  to  admire  the 
wonderful  harmony  and  the  logical  proceed- 
ings that  reign  within  its  walls.  Yet  in  spite 
of  all  our  admiration  for  the  great  composer, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  of  his  op- 
era arias  portions  find  a  place  which,  consid- 
ered from  a  strictly  dramatic  point  of  view, 
are  merely  a  tribute  paid  to  the  taste  of  his 
time.  He  could  not  always  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  giving  to  a-  great  singer  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  exhibit  his  or  her  powers  as  a 
vocalist,  though  such  kind  consideration  was 
sometimes  bought  too  dearly,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  dramatic  truth.  But  we  know  also 
what  intrigues  and  neglect  the  great  man  had 


all  his  life  long  to  contend  with;  kind  and 
genial  as  he  was,  he  readily  sympathized  with 
his  artists,  and  often  gave  way  to  their  wislies 
when  the  imperative  duties  of  the  dramatic 
composer  should  have  taught  him  to  be  less 
accommodating  in  what  he  must  have  known 
to  be  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  truthftd 
scenic  action. 

He  was  not  egotistic  enough  to  put  his 
views  forward  as  the  only  true  ones,  which, 
from  his  stand-point,  he  would  have  been  per- 
fectly justified  in  doing.  But  as  his  musical 
genius  knew  no  bounds,  he  ventured  willingly 
into  all  regions,  and  often  gave  lavishly  where 
a  wise  economy  of  musical  means  would  have 
served  the  dramatic  purpose  better.  Such 
moments  are,' however,  few  and  far  between. 
The  less  musically  gifted,  philosopliizing 
Gluck  avoided  those  breakers.  When  he 
composed  an  opera,  he  endeavored  to  forget 
"  that  he  was  a  musician,"  while  Mozart  was 
so  much  of  a  musician  that  the  dramatist 
came  sometimes  in  danger  of  being  lost  to 
sight.  One  of  these  purely  musical  freaks  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Allegro  movement  of 
Donna  Anna's  aria,  "  Non  mi  dir,  bell'  idol." 
Upon  the  syllable  a  of  the  word  "  sentirre," 
roulades  occur,  filling  eight  measures.  In  a 
merely  musical  sense,  and  when  executed  by 
a  great  artist,  this  passage  is  a  very  effective 
vocalization.  It  is  absolute  music,  and  be- 
ing absolute  music  it  is  here  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  dramatic  expression  and  truth; 
it  should  not  have  found  a  place  here.  It 
was,  on  the  part  of  the  immortal  master,  a 
moment  of  weakness  that  led  him  to  make  a 
concession  to  a  pleasant  singer. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  another 
number  of  the  same  opera.  I  mean  Lepo- 
rello's  "  Catalogo  "  Aria ;  and  here  we  shall 
find  the  master  in  one  of  his  best  moods.  Don 
Giovanni,  seeing  himself  suddenly  brought 
face  to  face  with  Donna  Elvira,  whom  he 
had  shamefully  deserted,  effects  his  retreat 
i-urreptitiously,  and  leaves  Elvira  with  his 
valet.  Leporello,  though  the  type  of  a  cow- 
ardly buffoon,  is,  however,  always  ready  to 
indulge  con  amove  in  any  ti-icks  of  his  mas- 
ter's, if  the  occasion  proves  safe  from  imme- 
diate danger.  To  console  Donna  Elvira  for 
Don  Giovanni's  desertion,  he  ironically  pro- 
duces a  long  register  or  "  catalogo  "  of  his 
master's  amorous  adventures.  Mozart  divid- 
ed the  aria  into  two  parts  :  the  first  part 
(Allegro)  is  composed  in  a  mere  parlondo 
style,  in  which  the  composer  endeavored  to 
do  justice  not  alone  to  the  declamatory  mean- 
ing of  the  different  words,  but  also  to  the  dra- 
matic expression  of  the  talkative  valet.  Lepo- 
rello, watcliing  the  effect  of  his  barefaced  im- 
position and  impertinence  on  poor  Donna  El- 
vira, is  now  and  then  on  the  point  of  burst- 
ing out  into  malicious  laughter.  (Listen  to  the 
orchestra  !  it  tells  us  all  the  humorous  mood 
Leporello  feels  within  himself;  how  it  chat- 
ters, how  it  chuckles,  how  it  laughs  !)  Lepo- 
rello, the  rogue,  after  all  this  braggadocio, 
finally  affects  (Andante)  to  snter  into  a  more 
touching  sympathy  with  liis  victim,  and  strikes 
a  tender  strain ;  he  cannot  remain,  however, 
in  that  affected  temper  ;  he  soon  forgets  him- 
self. In  an  imposing  manner  he  mentions  "  e 
la  grande  maestosa  "  to  break  out,  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  into  "la  piccina,  la  piccina, 
la  piccina,"   etc.,  chattering  away    according 


to  his  humorous  nature,  which  is  at  once 
stronger  than  himself.  He  takes  up  the 
first  sentimental  period,  and  at  last  finishes 
by  making  downright  fun  of  the  poor  de- 
luded lady ;  he  sings  the  "vol  sapete  quel 
che  ik"  with  such  a  sneering,  satirical  leer 
as  to  leave  not  the  least  doubt  that  his  ten- 
der sentiments  vrere  all  affected  for  mischief's 
sake.  This  aria  ha-i  no  logical  musical  mean- 
ing without  the  words  and  the  action  ;  it  can- 
not even  be  translated  without  becoming  dis- 
torted in  its  general  dramatic  effect.  To  praise 
it  as  a  fine  musical  composition  is  to  utter  a 
platitude.  But  it  is  unsurpassed  as  a  psy- 
chological delineation  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  certain  kind  of  dramatic  expression,  —  here 
done,  by  the  composer,  by  means  of  the  in- 
separable union  of  poetry,  music,  and  mimic 
art.  Let  any  actor  declaim  the  words,  and 
however  experienced  and  talented  he  maybe, 
he  will  fall  far  behind  the  lyrico-dramatic  in- 
terpreter of  the  impersonation  Mozart  had  in 
view  when  he  created  the  incomparable  scene. 
Tims  every  page  of  Mozart's  operas  gives 
ample  proof  of  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  of  the  means  which  lay  within 
his  art  for  reaching  his  ideal  aim  ;  for  he  too 
was  under  the  faithful  belief  that  the  com- 
poser was  able  to  express  decided  emotions 
by  means  of  music  intimately  connected  with 
words,  both  arts,  poetry  and  music,  concurring 
to  express  thought,  sentiment,  and  feeling  at 
the  same  time.  Nay,  we  even  find,  as  in  Le- 
porello's  aria,  that  this  union  of  the  two  arts  is 
often  so  close  that  either  will  lose  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  other.  I  will  quote  here  a  pas- 
sage from  one  of  Mozart's  letters  to  fortify  the 
centr.il  point  of  my  position  regarding  the 
great  composer's  consummate  knowledge  of 
the  dramatic  means  he  had  to  make  use  of  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  his  impersonations.  At 
the  time  of  his  composing  "  Die  Entfiihrung 
aus  dem  Serail,"  he  writes  to  his -father,  giv- 
ing him  an  account  of  the  opera,  and  says 
with  regard  to  Osmin's  aria :  "  The  '  Drum 
beim  Barte  des  Propheten '  is  still  in  the 
same  tempo  (that  of  the  first  part  of  the  aria), 
but  in  quicker  notes  ;  and  as  his  [Osmin's] 
anger  is  increasing,  this  Allegro  assai,  taken 
in  a  different  key  and  more  accelerated  tem- 
po, must  produce  the  finest  effect,  especially 
as  one  is  under  the  impression  that  the  aria 
is  finished.  A  man  who  is  in  a  violent  fit  of 
anger  exceeds  all  order,  measure,  and  aim  ; 
he  loses  all  control  over  himself,  and  so  music 
must  lose  all  control  over  itself." 

Frederic  Loois  Ritter. 


HERMANN    GOETZ:    HIS   SYMPHONY 
IN  F. 

Mr.  George  Grove,  in  his  "  Dictionary 
of  Musicians,"  gives  the  following  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  lamented  young  com- 
poser whose  Shakespeare  opera  has  excited 
so  much  attention  in  Germany,  and  whose 
Symphony,  twice  performed  during  the  past 
season  in  Mme.  Viardot  Louis's  concerts  in 
London,  e.x;cited  general  admiration  :  — 

"  Goetz,  Hermann,  born  at  Konigsberg 
Dec.  17,  1840,  died  at  Hottingen,  Zurich, 
Dec.  3,  1876,  a  composer  of  some  perform- 
ance and  of  greater  promise.  Though  evi- 
dencing great  musical  ability  at  an  early  age, 
he  did   not   receive    any   regular   instruction 
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till  he  was  seventeen.  After  passing  some 
time  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  he  at 
.  length  decided  on  a  musical  career,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  school  of  Stein,  at  Berlin,  where 
he  ivas  the  pupil  of  Biilow  in  playing  and 
Ulrich  in  composition.  In  1863  he  succeeded 
Kirchner  as  organist  at  Winterthur,  support- 
ing himself  also  by  teaching,  and  embracing 
any  musical  work  that  fell  in  his  way.  Mean- 
time he  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  an 
opera  adapted  by  J.  V.  Widmann  from  "  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  entitled  Der 
Widerspanstigen  Zdhmung.  It  was,  after 
much  delay  and  many  disappointments  (not 
unnatural  with  the  first  work  of  an  unknown 
composer),  produced  at  Mannheim  Oct.  11, 
1874.  Its  success,  however,  was  great  and 
rapid;  it  was  played  at  Vienna  (Feb.  1875), 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  and  a  dozen  other  towns  in 
Germany,  and  has  recently  (1878)  been  pub- 
lished in  English  (Augener.  For  a  full  an- 
alysis of  the  work  see  the  Mas.  Record  for 
1878).  It  was  followed  by  a  Symphony  in 
F,  also  successful,  and  by  a  second  opera, 
Francesca  di  Rimini  (Mannheim,  Sept.  30, 
1877).  This,  however,  was  not  finished  when 
its  author,  long  a  prej'  to  ill  health,  died,  as 
already  stated.  The  first  two  acts  were  fin- 
ished, and  the  third  fully  sketched  ;  it  has 
been  completed,  in  compliance  with  Goetz's 
-  last  request,  by  his  friend  Franck,  and  pro- 
duced at  Mannheim,  Sept.  30,  1877.  Besides 
the  above  works  Goetz  has  published  a  P.  F. 
trio,  a  quartet,  and  various  piano-forte  pieces." 

Speaking  of  the  Symphony  in  F,  a  writer 
in  the  London  Musical  World  says  :  — 

"  Fancy  this  great  artist  and  true  poet ' — 
for  such  we  now  know  him  to  have  been  — 
actually  unable,  when  starting  on  his  career, 
to  find  the  means  of  earning  bread ;  glad  to 
compete  for,  and  delighted  to  win,  a  poor 
organist's  place  at  Winterthur  ;  and  doomed 
to  spend  the  last  and  best  yeai's  of  his  short 
life  drudging  as  a  teacher  in  Zurich.  No 
wonder  that,  albeit  he  fiashed  into  fame  when 
surprised  Germany  heard  the  "  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  Goetz  died  at  thirty-six  or  that,  like 
Schubert,  he  infused  into  all  his  utterances 
more  or  less  of  a  melancholy  that  appeals  to 
us  as  a  lament.  Justice,  however,  has  been 
quick  to  avenge  him.  Unlike  Schubert,  his 
genius  had  not  to  wait  through  weary  years  for 
full  recognition,  nor,  even  in  this  country,  to 
slowly  force  its  way,  as  besiegers,  by  sap  and 
trench,  creep  up  to  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress. 
It  may  be  said  that  Goetz's  early  fame  in 
England  is  due  to  the  chance  production  of 
his  opera  at  Drury  Lane  by  Herr  Carl  Mey- 
der.  Let  us  call  the  fact  an  accident  if  we 
will,  and  what  then  ?  Accident  plays  as 
brilliant  a  part  in  the  world's  history  as  de- 
sign, and  if,  in  the  drama  of  English  music, 
Goetz  became  known  through  Herr  Meyder's 
'  aside,'  so  much  ihe  more  credit  to  us  that 
his  name  fell  upon  acute  ears  and  stirred 
inquiring  minds.  This  is  certain,  at  any  rate, 
—  we  have  added  him  to  our  list  of  mas- 
ters, and  mean  to  keep  him  there.  For  our 
resolve  we  have  ample  reason,  not  found 
solely  in  his  opera  and  bis  symphony. 
Looking  at  the  posthumous  works  of  Goetz, 
DOW  in  course  of  publication,  it  is  in)possibIe 
to  deny  the  man's  surpassing  genius.  Ills 
psalm,    '  By    the    waters    of    Bal)ylon ; '    his 


piano-forte  quintet,  in  C  minor  ;  his  Friihling's 
overture,  in  A ;  and  his  piano-forte  sonata,  in 
G  minor,  for  four  hands,  are  all  kors  ligne, 
bearing  the  sign-manual  of  one  who  wears 
the  crown  of  artistic  royalty.  Upon  this, 
however,  we  need  not  at  present  insist.  The 
symphony  played  last  Tuesday,  in  London, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Weist  Hill,  and  in 
Liverpool  under  that  of  Signer  Randegger 
(in  the  absence  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict),  more 
than  suffices  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  claims  of  the  composer,  and  to  it  our  re- 
marks may  be  li-mited.  We  have  already 
characterized  it  -as  the  noblest,  most  beautiful, 
and  most  artistic  work  of  recent  years,  and 
we  deliberately  claim  this  high  award  on  the 
ground  that  all  the  conditions -are  fully  satis- 
fied. What,  in  the  case  of  an  oi'chestral 
symphonj',  are  those  conditions  ?  The  an- 
swer is,  melodic  beauty,  lively  and  pleasing 
fancy,  constructive  skill,  and  wealth  of  varied 
color,  each  and  all  of  which  are  found  in  the 
work  under  notice.  But,  looking  at  the 
motto  from  Schiller,  which  prefaces  it, '  In  des 
Herzens  heilig  stille  Kaume  musst  du  fliehen 
aus  des  Lebens  Drang,'  some  one  may  ask 
how  far  it  justifies  this  avowed  poetic  basis. 
Such  a  question  must  always  be  difficult 
when  the  composer  has  given  no  key  to  his 
meaning  in  detail,  and  here  we  can  put  for- 
ward nothing  but  conjecture.  That,  how- 
ever, is  easy,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  application  of  the  motto  should  be 
limited  to  the  slow  movement.  But  we  go 
further,  and  assume  that  the  Adagio  was 
originally  a  separate  piece,  written  to  illus- 
trate Schiller's  lines.  Goetz  was  fond  of  thus 
preaching  from  a  text,  and  wonderfully  hap- 
py in  his  sermons,  as  those  are  able  to  assert 
who  know  his  six  charming  and  poetical 
"  Genrebilder "  for  the  piano-forte.  On  the 
assumption  put  forward  the  relevancy  of  the 
motto  is  undeniable,  for  if  ever  music  declared 
that  men  should  take  refuge  from  the  storms 
of  the  world  in  the  holy  quietude  of  their  own 
hearts,  the  strains  of  Goetz's  Adrigio,  now 
passionate,  now  reposeful,  do  so  'with  most 
miraculous  organ.'  But  we  can  afford  to  ig- 
nore tlie  question  of  poetic  basis  in  presence 
of  the  more  positive  qualities  asserted  by  this 
chef-d'oeuvre.  As  to  melody,  the  symphony 
is  one  continuous  stream.  We  may  not,  per- 
haps, speak  of  it  as  Denham  did  of  the 
Thames,  '  strong  without  rage,  without  o'er- 
flowing  full,'  for  here  and  there  Goetz  be- 
comes a  little  obscure  through  the  very 
wealth  of  his  ideas.  But  this  is  a  fault  on 
the  right  side,  and  one  the  blame  of  which 
the  composer  shares  with  many  an  illustrious 
master.  As  to  fancy,  we  need  only  cite  the 
Intermezzo,  —  a  dainty  and  suggestive  piece 
of  work,  worthy  of  Mendelssohn  in  his  most 
imaginative  mood,  while  in  point  of  construct- 
ive skill  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anything 
outside  the  productions  of  the  greatest  musi- 
cians equal  to  the  opening  Allegro.  Here 
Goetz  manifests  a  power  of  developing  his 
ideas  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  witii  tliat 
of  Beethoven.  Every  scrap  of  his  chief 
themes  is  utilized  and  made  the  source  from 
which  spring  beautiful  and  varied  sprays  of 
fancy  subordinated  to  a  rigid  sense  of  ortho- 
dox form.  Best  of  all,  tlie  syni|)liony,  espe- 
cially tlie  Adiigio,  comes  to   us  as  ii  genuine 


utterance  of  feeling  rather  than  a  mere  scho- 
lastic exercise.  We  know  that  the  composer 
speaks  to  us  through  it  from  the  depths  of 
his  nature,  impelled  by  the  'unconscious  ne- 
cessity '  of  which  Wagner  makes  so  great  a 
parade.  Hence  arises  the  originality  of  the 
music.  Any  man  so  moved  must  needs  be 
distinctive,  for  minds  and  souls  differ  as 
greatly  as  faces,  and  no  two  are  exactly  alike. 
This  may  account,  perhaps,  for  the  occasional 
strangeness  of  the  master's  harmonic  progres- 
sions, some  of  which  we  should  not  care  to 
defend  from  an  orthodox  point  of  view. 
But  here,  also,  Goetz  is  supported  by  illus- 
trious precedents,  and  we  well  know  that  the 
heterodoxy  of  genius  in  one  generation  be- 
comes a  common  standard  of  faith  in  the 
next.  To  sum  up,  this  symphony  is  a  great 
work. and  a  rich  possession.  Adding  it  to  our 
artistic  treasures,  let  us  not  forget  the  obli- 
gation to  be  just  to  its  dead  comjjoser,  and  to 
raise  to  his  memory  whatever  monument  a 
knowledge  of  all  his  music  may  decide  upon 
as  worthy." 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  IN  PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 

As  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  what 
is  doing  musically  in  Providence,  1  send  you  a 
notice  of  the  first  two  of  a  series  of  four  concerts 
given  by  the  "  Cecilia  "  of  that  city,  an  organi- 
zation similar  to  the  "  Euterpe  "  of  Boston.  The 
aims  and  standard  of  the  society  are  indicated  by 
the  following  programmes  :  — 

I.  February  14.  Artists :  Miss  Fanny  Kel- 
logg, and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Club 
(Messrs.  Richard  Arnold,  first  violin;  Julius 
Gantzberg,  second  violin  ;  Emil.  Gramm,  viola  ; 
Charles  ^^''erner,  violoncello).      Programme  :  — 

Quartet  in  D  minor  (Posthumous),  Schubert  ;  Aria, 
"  As  when  the  Dove,"  from  "  Acis  and  Galatea,"  Handel  ; 
Selections  from  Quartet  in  D,  No.  7  ("  The  Jliller's  Beau- 
tiful Daughter"),  liaff.  The  Proposal;  The  Mill.  Songs: 
a.  Widmung,  Schumann;  b  Im  Hefbst,  Op.  17,  No.  6, 
Franz;  Trio  for  violin,  viola  and  'cello,  Serenade,  Op.  8, 
Beethoven;  Song,  "Bride  Bells,"  Koeckel  ;  Violin  Solo, 
Gypsy  Melodies.  Sarasate;  Mr.  Ricbard  Arnold;  Selections 
from  Quartet  in  G  minor,  No.  2,  Adagio,  Gavotte,  Bazzini. 

II.  February  25.  Artists  :  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sher- 
wood, pianist ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Fe'ssenden,  tenor, 
and  the  new  Beethoven  Quartette  Chib  (Messrs. 
Charles  N.  Allen,  violin ;  Julius  Ackeroyd,  sec- 
ond violin  ;  Henry  Ileindl,  viola;  and  Wulf  Fries, 
'cello.     Programme  :  — 

Piano  Quintet,  Op.  44,  E  flat,  Schumann;  Song,  "Ade- 
laide," Op.  -46,  Beethoven ;  l^iano  Solo,  Miihrchen,  Op.  1C2, 
liaff ;  vSongs  :  Rubinstein,  a.  "  Yearnings,"  Op.  8,  No.  5  ;  b. 
"  Gold  rolls  here  beneath  me,"  Op.  34,  No.  9;  Quartet,  Op. 
12,  E-fiat,  Mendelssohn;  Song,  "The  Rhine  M.aiden," 
Smart;  Polonaise,  pi5ui9,,.ap(l  'cello.  Op.  3,  Chopin;  Selec- 
tion from  •' Hornpipe -' Quartet  (Haydn),  Allegro  vivace. 

'J"he  society  deserve  great  praise  for  the  spirit 
manifested  in  tlie  selection  of  the  Schubert  D  mi- 
nor Quartet  as  the  opening  piece  in  their  series 
of  concerts.  It  was  an  auspicious  beginning,  a 
true  harbinger  of  what  was  to  follow.  The 
quartet  is  one  of  tlie  finest  compositions  of  its 
class.  The  first  movement  needs  stud_y  for  its 
full  appreciation,  though  there  are  charming  bits 
of  melody  scattered  here  and  there  which  must 
appeal  to  any  sympathetic  listener.  Of  the 
Theme  and  Variations  (Andante)  nothing  need 
be  said.  It  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
masterly  pieces  of  writing  in  all  musical  litera- 
ture. You  will  hardly  find  a  more  periiict  set  of 
variations  on  any  theme.  It  is  the  gem  of  the 
work.  The  Scherzo  is  very  decided  and  efrect- 
ive,  and  the  Trio  simply  e,\(iiiisitc,  — just  such 
as  Schubert  only  could  write.  The  Finale  presto 
is  i'uU  of  suppressed  fire,  and  carries  you  on 
irresistibly  in  its  rapid   movement.     In  the  m.ain 
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the  quartet  was  well  played,  the  Tenia  con  Vavi- 
azioui  and  Scherzo  especially  well.  The  work  is 
long  and  difficult,  and  was  prepared  at  very 
short  notice.  This  probably  accounts  for  what- 
ever short-comings  were  apparent  in  the  render- 
ing, and  may  also  account,  alas,  for  the  fact 
that  about  one  third  of  the  last  movement  was 
cut  out  bodily.  This  proceeding  is  to  be  ear- 
nestly deprecated  as  unwarrantable  for  any  Tegi- 
son. The  extreme  length  of  the  quartet  cannot 
be  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  for,  at  the  rate  it  goes, 
it  would  not  have  taken  two  minutes  more  to 
have  played  the  omitted  portion.  Nay,  more,  it 
shows  a  want  of  respect  for  the  composer,  who, 
in  this  case,  revised  his  work  with  groat  care, 
and  is  entitled  to  have  it  played  intact  as  he 
finally  left  it.  In  the  "  Life  of  Schubert,"  by 
Kreissle  Hellborn,  translated  by  A.  D.  Cole- 
ridge (vol.  ii.  p.  77),  I  find  the  following:  The 
D  minor  quartet  "  was  given  under  the  direction 
of  Schubert  himself,  who  made  the  alterations 
and  curtailments  he  judged  necessary  on  the 
freshly  copied  parts."  This  was  on  January  29, 
1826.  On  February  1,  "it  was  rehearsed  again, 
and  played  as  a  new  work." 

The  Quart(;t  by_Raff  belongs  to  the  romantic 
school,  and,  judging  from  the  two  movements 
given,  seems  to  be  a  fine  composition.  The 
"  Proposal  "  —  a  dialogue  between  the  'cello  and 
first  violin,  • —  is  happily  conceived  and  finely  writ- 
ten ;  and  "  The  Mill  "  is  intensely  expressive  of 
the  reality.  The  movements  were  beautifully 
rendered  and  heartily  enjoyed. 

The  Trio  by  Beethoven  was  a  rare  treat  and 
a  great  success.  The  playing  was  altogether  as 
fine  as  any  during  the  evening. 

The  selections  from  the  quartet  by  Bazzini,  of 
Milan,  were  also  interesting.  The  entire  work 
was  given  at  a  recent  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Club  in  New  York,  and  the  Tribune  critic  wrote  : 
"  It  is  au  e.xoellent  work,  classical  in  form  as  in 
spirit,  and  treated  in  a  thoroughly  masterly  man- 
ner. Two  of  the  movements  were  peculiarly 
attractive :  an  Andante,  and  a  dainty  Gavotte 
(these  were  the  two  given  here),  the  latter  of 
which  might  have  been  written  by  Padre  'Mar- 
tini, or  Gluck  himself."  And  his  remarks  seem 
just.  Whether  the  work  will  live  and  take  its 
place  among  what  the  musical  world  is  pleased 
to  call  "  the  classics  "  is  doubtful,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  fine  composition. 

The  songs  were  splendidly  given.  We  like 
Miss  Kellogg's  singing  very  much.  She  seems 
to  enter  so  thoroughly  and  heartily  into  the  spirit 
of  the  composer.  Her  rendering  of  Schumann's 
"  Widmung "  could  hardly  be  improved,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  Franz  "  Im  Herbst "  was 
made  very  palpable  to  all  who  heard  it.  Mr. 
Bonner  accompanied,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  all. 

The  violin  solo  was  interesting  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Mr.  Arnold's  really  fine  playing,  but  in 
itself  not  exceptional!)'  enjoyable. 

The  second  concert  was  even  finer  than  the  first. 
Of  the  brilliant  Piano  Quintet  of  Schumann  lit- 
tle need  be  said.  It  is  well  known,  and  is  one  of 
the  really  great  works  that  will  never  die.  Its 
meaning  and  beauty  grow  upon  one  with  every 
hearing.  We  cannot  hear  it  too  often.  There 
is  no  work  of  its  kind  of  superior  merit  in  the 
range  of  musical  composition. 

As  a  whole,  the  rendering  was  spirited  and 
musical.  The  difficult  Agitato  in  the  Marcia  was 
given  with  splendid  effect  by  all  the  artists. 
Mrs.  Sherwood's  staccato  playing  in  this  portion 
of  the  quintet  was  superb.  She  tailed,  however, 
to  consult  her  fellow-artists  in  beginning  one  of 
the  trios  in  the  Scherzo,  thus  causing  a  slight 
confusion  for  a  bar  or  two ;  but  this  was  immedi- 
ately remedied.     This   very   difficult  movement 


was  otherwise  splendidly  given.  Indeed,  the 
artists  in  general  seem  te  have  caught  the 
.composer's  idea,  and  to  have  satisfactorily  inter- 
preted it  to  the  hearers.  When  there  were  so 
few  blemishes,  one  hardly  likes  to  mention  them. 

I  beg  leave  to  differ,  in  the  artists'  favor,  with 
the  critic  of  the  Providence  Journal  of  February 
26,  who  says  :  "  The  rhythm,"  in  the  slow  move- 
ment, "  was  not  always  kept  perfectly  distinct,  as 
it  sometimes  seemed  like  a  6-8  movement  instead 
of  a  4-4,"  This  is  a  criticism  often  made,  — -  pos- 
sibly sometimes  with  justice,  but  not  in  this 
case.  Having  the  score  before  me,  and  giving 
special  attention  to  this  point,  I  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  distinctness  with  which  the 
4-4  rhythm  was  marked,  and  this,  too,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  needed  delicacy  in  the  render- 
ing. It  surely  must  be  difficult  to  play  this 
movement  without  giving  the  effect  of  a  6-8 
rhythm ;  but  in  the  present  instance  the  4-4 
rhythm  was  certainly  most  successfully  main- 
tained. 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  solo  was  beautifully  done. 
In  response  to  a  hearty  encore,  she  gave  an 
Etude  of  Thalberg's.  In  her  performance  of 
the  Chopin  Polonaise  with  Mr.  Fries  she  was 
also  very  successlul.  Mr.  Fries  played,  as  he 
always  does,  delightfully ,  and  both  artists 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  work. 

The  songs  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  programme.  Of  course  Beethoven's 
"  Adelaide "  was  the  greatest  of  all,  and  Mr. 
Fessenden  sang  it  with  much  fervor  and  expres- 
sion. As  an  encore,  he  sang  "  Nina,"  by  Per- 
golese.  We  must  thank  him  for  the  two  delight- 
ful songs  of  Rubinstein,  —  a  selection,  we  believe, 
made  by  himself.  The  words  and  music  in  each 
ai-e  fitly  joined  the  one  to  the  other,  making  a 
complete  unit,  —  an  absolute  necessity  in  every 
true  song. 

A  critic  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal 
(March  1)  spoke  of  Mr.  Fessenden's  style  as 
very  "  refined  and  finished,"  perhaps  a  trifle  too 
delicate,  "  and  with  a  too  great  fondness  for  pia- 
nissimo  effects  ;  "  adding,  "  If  he  could  only  ap- 
preciate how 'absolutely  and  entrancingly  beauti- 
ful bis  stronger  tones  are,  he  might  use  them 
more  frequently  and  to  excellent  advantage." 
With  this  we  agree,  and  would  say  he  did  use 
them  with  splendid  effect  at  the  words,  "  Oh, 
would  this  were  ever  abiding !  "  in  the  second 
song.  To  a  persistent  encore  of  Smart's  "  Rhine 
Maiden,"  he  responded  with  a  "  Volkslied,"  by 
Heller.  The  accompaniments  were  played  by 
Mr.  Kelly. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quartet  at  the  time  of  its 
composition  appeared  as  the  first  for  stringed  in- 
struments. It  was  written  in  1828,  in  Berlin, 
(Rietz  :  Catalogue  of  Mendelssohn's  works).  It  is 
a  very  fine  work,  thoroughly  characteristic  of  its 
author,  full  of  charming  and  delicious  melody, 
and  is  worked  up  with  great  skill  and  effect. 
Tlie  several  movements  are  integral  parts  of  one 
whole ;  near  the  close  of  the  last  movement  a 
portion  of  the  first  is  introduced.  The  same  theme 
binds  the  whole  into  an  organic  unity. 

The  rendering  was  generally  very  goo<l ;  once 
or  twice  a  slight  confusion,  quickly  remedied  and 
hardly  noticeable,  unless  one  had  the  score  and 
was  following  very  closely.  We  think  the  en- 
semble playing  was  rather  better  than  that  of  the 
New  York  Club,  though  the  playing,  as  a  whole, 
was  not  so  delicate.  There  was  more  breadth 
and  body  of  tone  in  the  Beethoven  Cl4b,  and  in 
many  respects  this  is  to  be  preferred.  It  was  a 
truthful  slip  of  the  printer  when  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  formation  of  the  club,  he  said,  "  Mr. 
Allen  has  organized  a  strong  quartette,"  instead 
of  a  "  string  quartette." 

The  happy  music  of  Father  Haydn  sent  us 
home  in  a  thoroughly  satisfied  mood. 


Altogether,  the  two  concerts  were  about  as  fine 
as  we  hear  nowadays.  We  only  wish  we  could 
hear  one  like  them  every  week,  and  that  every 
city  and  town  in  the  country  could  have  a  like 
privilege.  What  an  elevating  and  refining  in- 
fluence such  music  has ;  how  inspiring  in  the 
sometimes  hard  and  wearisome  struggle  of  life  ; 
how  constantly  it  brings  new  gifts  of  rest,  peace, 
and  joy  1  A.  G.  L. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  March  14. 


THE  OPERA  IN  BERLIN. 

A  WRITER  in  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
says  :  — 

Most  students  of  history  are  aware  that  Napo- 
leon drew  up  the  regulations  for  carrying  on  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais  amid  the  flames  of  Moscow. 
History  in  this  instance  but  repeated  itself, 
Frederick  the  Great  having  supervised  from  afar 
the  planning  and  building  of  the  Berlin  Opera 
House  during  the  turmoil  of  the  first  Silesian 
campaign  ;  and  within  five  months  of  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  he  was  present  on  its  for- 
mal opening  on  the  7th  of  December,  1742,  on 
which  occasion  Graun's  Cmsar  and  Cleopatra 
was  produced.  Voltaire,  the  following  year,  saw 
Titus  written  by  Frederick  himself,  —  "  with  the 
important  aid  of  Graun,"  notes  Mr.  Carlyle,  who, 
whilst  mentioning  that  this  operatic  hobby  cost 
the  monarch  heavy  sums,  and  that  "  a  select  pub- 
lic, and  that  only,"  was  admitted  to  the  perform- 
ances gratuitously,  does  not  mention  that  the 
Potsdam  grenadiers  formed  part  of  the  public  in 
question,  standing  as  stiff"  as  if  on  parade,  at  the 
back  of  the  pit.  The  ballet  also  engrossed  much 
of  Frederick's  attention,  and  we  find  him  pru- 
dently noting  down  that  he  wanted  "  something 
that  would  amuse  and  at  the  same  time  would 
not  cost  much ;  "  protesting,  too,  that  he  would 
spend  nothing  on  the  ballets,  and  ordering  a  dan- 
cer and  his  wife,  "  not  worth  six  sous,"  to  be  sent 
off  at  once.  Frederick  ruled  singers  and  dancers 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  routing  one  out  of  bed  with 
his  crutch  ;  and,  after  having  brought  her  to  the 
theatre  by  an  escort  of  hussars,  placed  a  couple 
of  sentries  behind  the  scenes,  till  she  opened  her 
mouth  and  sang  in  tears,  which  moved  the  house 
to  raptures.  He  paid  them  fiiirly,  but  regulated 
their  applause  like  a  fugleman ;  and  he,  the  hero 
of  Rosbach,  descended  into  such  detail  as  to  de- 
cide that  "  Thisbe  should  be  dressed  as  a  pastor- 
al nymph,  in  flesh-colored  satin  and  silver  gauze 
with  flowers." 

The  Opera  House  was  erected  under  Fred- 
erick's special  directions  by  Baron  von  Knobels- 
dorf,  after  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Athens  ; 
the  inscription  "  Fredericus  Rex  Apollini  et  Mu- 
sis," on  the  main  front,  revealing  the  idea  that 
had  inspired  the  king.  On  the  stage  of  this 
somewhat  gloomy  building  all  the  celebrities  of 
their  day  were  seen  and  heard  in  turn.  From 
it  the  victories  of  Frederick  II.  and  the  birth 
of  Frederick  William  II.  were  announced.  Here 
was  celebrated  the  splendid  festival  instituted  in 
honor  of  Queen  Louisa  by  Prince  Ferdinand  and 
Prince  Augustus.  From  this  stage  the  Russians 
were  welcomed  as  the  deliverers  of  Berlin,  and 
the  victories  of  the  Allies  were  read  out  to  the 
audience  ;  and  here  a  brilliant  fete  was  held  after 
the  ceremony  of  homage  on  the  accession  of  Fred- 
erick William  IV.,  in  1840.  The  first  Opera 
House  was  burned  down  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1843,  after  the  ballet  •'  The  Deserter  through 
Love  "  had  been  given.  A  new  edifice  rose  from 
its  ashes  within  fourteen  months  ;  for  the  old 
walls,  within  which  the  great  captain  of  his  age, 
wearied  with  work  and  victory,  was  wont  to  take 
his  pleasure,  now  listening  with  ravished  ears  to 
the  notes  of  a  Mara,  now  watching  the  twinkling 
feet  of  the  charming  Barberina,  and  now  jesting 
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beneath  his  mask  and  domino  at  one  of  the  mas- 
querades, were  still  left  standing.  It  is  true  that 
the  old  solid  internal  magnificence  of  marble, 
bronze,  and  Gobelins  tapestry  was  replaced  by 
pasteboai'd  and  canvas  ;  yet  for  all  this  the  inter- 
nal aspect  of  the  house  is  far  gayer  and  brighter 
than  it  was  of  old.  Although  the  decorations  of 
the  building  are  tasteful  and  rich,  and  the  inte- 
rior arrangements  admirable,  the  seats  are  uncom- 
fortably narrow ;  the  temperature,  too,  by  the 
time  the  first  act  is  over,  is  ^■er3■  1  ke  that  of  the 
heated  chamber  of  a  Turkish  bath,  and  odors  by 
no  means  those  of  Araby  Ihe  Blest  are  apt  to 
prevail.  As  the  native  portion  of  the  audience 
do  not  go  so  much  for  enjoyment  as  to  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  cultivation  of  a  musical  taste,  an}- 
such  considerations  as  personal  comfort  are  not 
allowed  to  prevail.  The  ladies,  it  may  be  noted, 
appear  indifferentl}'  in  evening  or  walking  dress  ; 
while  with  the  gentlemen  white  ties  and  swallow- 
tails are  altogether  in  the  minority.  Despite  the 
presence  of  royalty  and  the  court,  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors  and  numerous  other  dignitaries,  for 
the  most  part  in  uniform,  the  scene  in  front  of  the 
stage  is  scarcely  brilliant.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  at  the  Berlin  royal  theatres  officers  arc  not 
allowed  to  show  themselves  in  the  pit,  but  are 
relegated  to  the  second  tier  of  boxes ;  the  pit 
being  mostly  abandoned  to  the  richer  middle 
classes,  the  representatives  of  commerce  and 
finance. 

THE    PERSOXNEL  OF  THE  BEKLl^f  OPERA  HOUSE 

is  open  to  serious  criticism.  The  companies  of 
the  court  theatres  are  regular  state  officials, 
having  titular  prefixes,  rights  to  retiring  pensions, 
and  all  sorts  of  privileges  that  induce  them  to 
cling  to  their  profession  to  extreme  old  age.  The 
Opera  House  is  provided  with  plenty  of  singers, 
some   of   whom   do   nnfV.;i»r  f-i    ' 


trouble  themselves  uuuul  me  luture.  Ulie  au- 
dience, musically  speaking,  is  a  highly  educated 
one  ;  yet,  possibly  on  the  presumption  that  it  is 
powerless  to  elFect  any  change  for  the  better,  it 
shows  itself  philosophically  indulgent  not  alone 
to  singers  with  impaired  voices,  but  to  artistes 
whose,  voices  are  perfect  enough,  but  who  sing- 
systematically  out  of  tune.  At  the  Berlin  Opera 
the  orchestration  is,  with  occasional  exceptions, 
perfect,  the  costumes  good,  and  the  mise  en  scene 
irreproachable ;  so  that  the  strongest  possible 
contrast  is  afforded  by  the  singing.  Wagner  is 
an  especial  favorite  with  the  Berlinese  ;  and  his 
Lohengrin  is  generally  given  on  state  occa- 
sions, while  Tannhauser,  Eienzi,  and  the  other 
compositions  of  the  author  of  Das  Judenlhum  in 
der  MusUc  are  so  many  stock  operas.  The  other 
composers  for  whose  works  a  preililection  exists 
are  likewise  German,  and  include  Meyerbeer, 
Weber,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  with  his  solitary 
opera.  Cherubini  is  also  an  especial  favorite 
with  the  Berlinese,  with  whom  Der  Wasserlrdger 
is  the  most  popular  of  his  productions.  Verdi's 
operas  are  occasionally  performed  on  ofi'  nights, 
but  Donizetti's  are  scarcely  ever  heard. 

Despite  all  drawbacks,  the  opera  at  Berlin  en- 
joys a  popularity  that  is  fully  exemplified  by  the 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  tickets  wilhout  be- 
speaking them  some  time  before,  even  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  When  a  favorite  opera 
is  announced,  an4  a  favorite  singer  is  cast  for  a 
good  part,  all  the  tickets  are  snapped  up  by 
speculators,  and  retailed  at  two  or  three  times 
their  original  cost.  Under  such  circumstances, 
a  decent  place  for  any  opera  worth  bearing  can- 
not   be    had   for  less  than  four  or  five  thalers. 


Passing  down  the  Linden,  on  a  summer  evening, 
you  are  often  assailed  by  eager  Israelites  prof- 
fering opera  tickets  at  300  per  cent,  premium.. 
There  arc,  in  fact,  a  number  of  "  seedy "  men 
always  hanging  about  the  building,  who  make  a 
living  by  buying  up  these  tickets  and  disposing 
of  them  at  an  enhanced  price.  The  office  for  the 
sale  of  tickets  opens  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and 
the  strictest  impartiality  is  observed  in  the  dis- 
])osal  of  places.  Fii-st  come  first  served  is  the 
rule.  He  who  arrives  earliest  gets  the  pick  of 
the  places ;  for,  as  the  entry  to  the  office  is 
through  a  long  passage  so  narrow  that  two  peo- 
ple cannot  stand  in  it  abreast,  positions  are  se- 
cured according  to  the  order  of  arrival.  'When 
Lohengrin  and  other  popular  operas  are  per- 
formed, people  commence  to  gather  round  the 
office  door  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
by  the  time  reasonable  men  are  thinking  of  get- 
ting up  all  the  best  iilaces  are  gone,  and  fabulous 
prices  have  to  be  paid  by  those  who  require 
them.  A  si.\-shilling  ticket  for  a  representation 
oi  Lohengrin  has  been  known  to  fetch  as  much 
as  thirty-six  shillings.  This  was  something  ex- 
ceptional ;  but  it  is  a  common  thing  for  tickets 
to  fetch  thrice  their  original  cost.  The  practice 
is  not  only  connived  at  by  the  authorities,  but 
the  men  are  licensed,  it  being  otherwise  illegal 
to  buy  and  sell  opera  tickets  at  Berlin.  The 
ranks  of  the  agents  are  mainl)-  recruited  from 
old  actors,  valets  out  of  place,  guide's,  etc.  Since 
the  Bbrse  "  crash  "  opera  tickets  have  been  ob- 
tainable at  less  exorbitant  prices  than  they  for- 
merly commanded. 

THE  BALLET. 

If  the  lyrical  performances  at  the  Opera  are 
often  mediocre,  they  are  more  than  compensated 
(in  the  eyes  of  the  Berlinese)  by  the  perfection 
pallets.  What  is-  lacking  in 
legs,  and  a  large  stage  and 
ble  the  finest  ballets  in  Eu- 
luccd.  Yet  in  this  branch 
ame  general  complaint  that 

..^. lous  on  the  stage  ;  for,  like 

the  singers,  the  figurantes  are  also*  engaged  for 
life.  Listen  to  a  Berliner's  lament  upon  this 
subject :  "  Twenty  years  ago,"  observes  he, 
"when  I  was  still  going  to  the  gymnasium,  these 
houris  had  just  the  same  bewitching  smile,  just 
the  same  pearly  teeth  (perhaps  they  have  recent- 
ly got  a  new  set),  just  the  same  black,  sunken 
eyes,  and  just  the  same  fairy  legs.  They  had 
the  same  names  they  bear  now ;  and  it  is  my 
fault,  not  theirs,  if  I  have  grown  older  mean- 
while. I  will  engage  to  jirescnt  a  quartet  whose 
combined  ages  amount  to  over  two  hundred 
years.  Whole  generations  may  pass  away  with- 
out our  ballet  sufi'ering  any  change  in  its  immor- 
tal sylphs.  There  are  jiremieres  danseuses  who 
have  seen  three  managers  depart ;  and  if  I  com- 
pare a  play-bill  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old  with 
one  of  to-day,  I  find  in  both  the  names  of  those 
who  were  all  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty 
when  the  old  Opera  House  was  burned  down. 
Wo  have  a  new  ballet  every  year,  with  new  dec- 
orations and  costumes;  but  the  old  groups  never 
vary.  Pity  always  rises  in  my  breast  when  1 
see  how  some  of  these  ladies  try  to  call  attention 
from  the  stiffness  of  their  limbs ;  I  seem  to  hear 
rheumatism  crying  out  for  mercy.  Poor  creat- 
ures !  necessity  forces  them  to  go  on  charming 
us  I  for  some  of  tliem  possess  nothing  beyond 
fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  tbalers,  on  which,  of 
course,  they  cannot  live.  They  have  been  as- 
sured of  the  right  to  die  in  this  place  by  a  for- 
mer love  passage  with  a  whilom  cadet,  who  now 
sits  unmoved  in  his  bo.x,  with  a  gray  moustache 
and  covered  with  orders."  The  old  opera  huhi- 
lues  are  called  "  ballet  uncles."  The  Berlin 
corps  de    ballet    are    known   colloquially  as  the 


'  Old  Guard,"  and  the  military  precision  of  their 
steps  justifies  the  appellation  fi'om  a  technical 
point  of  view.  But  though  its  members  may 
sometimes  surrender,  thej'  appear  nevei"  to  make 
up  their  minds  to  die. 


TALKS  ON  ART. -SECOND   SERIES.^ 

F^OM      INSTRUCTIONS      OF      MU.      WILLIAM      M. 
HUNT    TO    HIS    PUPILS. 

II. 

The  Chinese  say,  "  Economy  is  saving  and 
spending  at  the  same  time."  The  Yankee  thinks 
that  economy  is  saving.  If  I  don't  tell  what  I 
know,  what  a  pig  I  am  !  I  might  easily  hide  my 
knowledge  from  you,  lest  you ■ 

"  Flood  the  mai-ket  with  pictures  ?  " 

Yes,  or  I  might  selfishly  fear  that  you  would 
do  something  better  than  I ;  when  you  know 
that  I  've  always  said  that  I  would  n't  teach  if  I 
did  n't  think  that  some  of  you  were  going  some 
day  to  do  better  work  than  I  can  do.  How 
many  men  are  there  down  town  who  are  hoping 
that  some  clerk  is  going  to  be  smarter  than  they 
are?  It  is  only  in  art  that  the  worker  help 
each  other. 

"  But  all  artists  would  not  do  it." 

Then  they  are  not  true  artists.  If  a  man  is  so 
selfish  as  to  wish  to  keep  what  he  knows  to  him- 
self, that  man  has  n't  any  soul  to  put  on  can- 
vas. 

But  we  easily  see  where  others  don't  do  right. 
When  I  go  about,  growling  about  Boston  and 
her  ideas  of  art,  it  is  because  I  am  not  painting. 
When  I  'm  hard  at  work,  I  'm  helping  Boston  to 
love  art. 

"  Emerson  says,  '  It  is  better  to  write  a  poor 
poem  than  a  good  criticism.'  " 

True.  And  I  had  rather  paint  a  poor  pict- 
ure than  write  a  good  criticism.  It  is  the  critics 
that  make  us  so  timid.  You  don't  quite  dare  to 
paint  as  you  see  and  feel.  You  can't  get  rid  of 
the  thought  of  what  people  will  say  of  your 
work.  That  's  why  you  struggle  so  hard  for 
form.  ■  But  you  must  not  work  for  that  alone. 
That  is  what  the  academies,  the  world  over,  are 
striving  for ;  and  when  they  get  it,  what  is  it 
worth  ? 

Do  what  you  can  do  without  fear.  There  's 
fear  enough  in  love.  Let  yourself  express  your- 
self!  Thunder!  You'd  wake  up  some  morn- 
ing and  paint  the  whole  thing  in  at  once. 
What  does  Flandrin  say  ?  "  He  who  does  n't 
receive  from  his  model  an  impression  can  never 
hope,  in  imitating  that  model,  to  give  to  those 
seeing  his  work  any  impression  but  that  of  a 
thing  dumb  and  dead.  But  he  who  renders 
what  he  sees  will,  in  spite  of  all  its  laults,  make 
something  interesting." 

Don't  take  advice  unless  you  know  where  it 
comes  from.  If  a  person  comes  into  )  our  studio, 
it  is  n't  best  to  turn  round  too  many  canvases. 
You  don't  see  what  he  does.  Why  show  your 
work?  If  he  says,  "I'd  do  so  and  so  to  that 
picture,"  you  might  reply,  "  So  you  would  1 "  If 
any  one  can  improve  on  Rubinstein  or  Michael 
Angelo,  let  him  do  it,  and  we  '11  respect  his 
work. 

"  Judges  of  art  in  Boston  I  "  What  is  their 
judgment  worth  ?  Not  fifty  cents.  "  Essipoff 
does  n't  touch  me  1 "     No,  but  spruce  gum  might  1 

Once  in  a  while  look  into  my  little  book,  and 
read  on  until  you  come  to  something  that  meets 
your  case.  Keep  a  little  book  ibr  your  oyvn 
"  s.ymptoms,"  so  to  speak.  Whenever  you  see 
anything  that  hits  your  case,  write  it  down. 
Don't  take  what  you  don't  need.  Don't  lug 
along  things  that  you  can't  use.  Neglect  of  that 
rule  has  caused  the  French  army  to  be   always 

1  Oopji-iglit,  1879,  by  Helen  M.  Kuowltou. 
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licked  to  death.  The  miser  gets  drowned  at  sea 
with  the  weight  of  his  dolhirs.  Haviny  !  It  has 
tied  up  nioi"e  souls  than  we  've  any  idea  of.  If 
the  thing  is  what  you  need,  take  it,  and  say,  "  I 
thank  you." 


?©tBigl)t'0  Siournal  of  iHu^tc* 
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SOME  PECULIAR  PHASES  OF  VIRTU- 
OSITY. 
Whetheu  it  is  true  or  not  that  we  now  live 
in  a  musical  age  whicii  may  be  justly  termed 
an  age  of  virtuosity,  we  will  by  no  means  take 
upon  ourselves  to  determine.  Virtuosity,  in  a 
good  sense,  is  a  purely  relative  term,  and  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  higher  class  of  new  mu- 
sic published  to-day  makes  very  exorbitant 
demands  upon  the  executive  ability  of  even 
the  most  brilliant  performers  is  no  proof  that 
compositions  of  previous  periods  did  not  make 
relatively  as  great  demands  upon  the  execu- 
tive technique  of  contemporary  pla3'ers.  The 
progress  in  technical  executive  power  that 
artists  have  made  in  the  last  seventy-flve  or 
one  hundred  years  is  something  immense. 
Even  those  persons  who  regard  the  peculiar 
developments  of  modern  music  as  belonging 
wholly  to  the  domain  of  progress  must  ad- 
mit that,  whatever  advance  the  art  of  compo- 
sition has  made,  it  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  huge  strides  that 
have  been  made  in  the  art  of  performing. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  characteristics 
of  this  advance  in  technique  has  been  that  its 
liiost  prominent  promoters  have  been  unable 
to  hold  anything  like  a  monopoly  of  their  in- 
novations. The  rule  that  "  what  man  has 
done,  that  can  man  do,"  holds  especially  good 
here.  Such  and  such  a  player  may  astonish 
the  world  with  some  unprecedented  flight  of 
virtuosity  ;  the  key-board  is  still  warm  fi-om 
his  touch  when  his  new  feat  is  echoed  back 
by  tlie  hands  of  an  army  of  other  players, 
who  are  alreadj'  able  to  perform  it  as  well  as 
he,  and  in  five  or  ten  years  he  has  brought 
nearly  the  whole  performing  world  up  to  his 
own  level.  Paganini  is  hailed  as  a  magician 
for  his  left-hand  pizzicatos  and  his  double- 
stopping  in  artificial  harmonics.  But  what 
violinist  of  any  eminence  to-day  cannot  do 
the  same .'  Liszt's  whilom  '■  impossibilities  " 
are  very  possible  now,  and  have  taken  a  po- 
sition among  the  commonplaces  of  the  con- 
cert-room. It  is  Columbus's  egg  over  again. 
Every  man  who  makes  important  discoveries 
in  the  technical  part  of  the  art  of  performing 
(for  such  things  belong  more  properly  to  the 
.domain  of  discovery  than  to  that  of  original 
invention)  does  the  world  unspeakable  serv- 
ice ;  but  the  sole  supremacy  he  wins  thereby 
over  his  fellows  is  very  short-lived. 

The  imitable  nature  of  innovations  in  tech- 
nique is  a  thing  of  which  we  rarely  find  a 
counterpart  in  the  art  of  composition.  Even 
such  tricks  in  writing  as  are  commonly  called 
"  effects  "  are  not  always  easy  of  imitation. 
To  be  sure,  when  Rossini  astounded  all  thea- 
tre-going Europe  with  his  famous  cresceudos 
on  two  chords,  it  was  soon  found  that  other 
men  could  reproduce  the  effect  to  very  good 
purpose.  But  such  successful  taking  a  leaf 
out  of  another  composer's  book  is,  upon  the 
whole,  rare.      "What  a  composer  does  remains. 


in  general,  his  own  property,  and  his  right  to 
it  is  hardlj'  to  be  invaded,  save  by  direct 
plagiarism ;  but  what  a  performer  does  soon 
becomes  the  common  property  of  the  world, 
and  the  ease  antl  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
transferred  are  at  times  surprising. 

Were  the  mere  mastery  over  the  technique 
of  this  or  that  instrument  the  only  element 
constituting  a  fine  performance,  the  number 
of  great  artists  would  be  immense  ;  but  every 
one  knows  that  this  is  not  so,  and  that,  al- 
though the  most  brilliant  player  cannot  long 
hold  his  head  above  his  fellows  by  dint  of  his 
technical  prowess,  there  are  other  qualities 
by  virtue  of  which  he  can  shine  forth  unap- 
proached  and  unrivaled.  It  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  mistake  to  rank  all  these  finer  qualities 
in  the  performer  under  the  general  head 
of  inspiration  and  assthetic  genius.  There 
is  a  certain  element  iu  the  art  of  playing, 
which,  albeit  of  transcendent  importance,  is 
of  no  higher  nature  than  what  we  call  clever- 
ness, or  savoir  faire.  The  prominent  place 
this  quality  holds  in  piano-forte  playing  is 
especially  noteworthy,  and  as  the  piano-forte 
may  be  fairly  considered  to  be  the  concert 
instrument,  par  excellence,  of  our  day,  we 
shall  allow  ourselves  to  consider  the  proper 
application  of  tiiis  peculiar  savoir  faire  to 
piano-forte  playing  in  particular,  without  re- 
gard for  its  applicability  to  other  instruments. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that,  while 
the  piano-forte  now  enjoys  a  popularity 
greater  than  ever  before,  the  general  tend- 
ency of  the  musical  spirit  of  our  time  is  rath- 
er away  from  it  than  towards  it.  Com- 
posers are,  in  general,  more  or  less  influenced 
by  the  executive  material  they-.s^^mploy  in 
their  compositions,  by  the  nature  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  instruments  they  write  for.  An 
orchestral  writer  who  has  all  the  modern  in- 
strumental means  at  command  will  not  hesi- 
tate long  as  to  whether  he  shall  give  a  solo 
phrase  to  the  oboe  or  to  the  clarinet ;  the  nat- 
ure of  the  phrase  itself  will  indicate  the 
proper  instrument  easily  enough.  But  when 
composers  write  for  the  piano-forte,  nowadays, 
they  often  seem  to  consider  it  an  instrument 
capable  of  doing  anything.  It  is  sufiiciently 
well  known  that  the  tendency  of  our  day  is 
in  the  direction  of  intense  dynamic  musical 
effects.  This  tendency,  whether  deplorable 
or  not,  is  assuredly  nalural  and  rational ;  the 
overwhelming  volume  of  tone  which  modern 
orchestral  works  give  us  is  not  a  purely  con- 
ventional or  merely  adventitious  circumstance 
in  the  music  of  the  period.  It  is  absolutely 
functional ;  the  very  intrinsic  character  of  the 
compositions  themselves,  of  their  fundamental 
themes,  of  their  methods  of  development, 
demands  it. 

The  time  has* gone  by  when  instrumenta- 
tion was  an  element  of  secondary  importance 
in  the  art  of  composition,  a  mere  flavorino- 
ingredient  in  music.  To-day  instrumenta- 
tion goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  art.  You  can  play  a  Haydn  sympho- 
ny on  a  piano-forte,  or  arrange  it  for  four  or 
five  stringed  instruments,  and  it  will  not  lose 
so  very  much  of  its  zest.  Try  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  a  Liszt  symphonic  poem,  a 
Wagner  march,  or  even  with  a  Raff  or  a 
Brahms  symphony,  and  you  well  nigh  pierce 
the  composition  to  the  very  heart.     Now  the 


difference  between  the  modern  piano-forte 
and  the  modern  orchestra  is  vastly  greater 
than  that  between  the  piano-forte  and  orches- 
tra of  Mozart's  time.  And  yet,  when  modern 
composers  write  for  the  piano-forte,  they 
often  treat  it  as  if  it  were  an  orchestra. 
When  they  do  keep  themselves  within  the 
natural  limits  of  the  instrument,  one  cannot 
at  times  help  feeling  that  they  are  laboring 
under  an  irksome  restraint ;  one  can  almost 
hear  them  saying  to  themselves  "  Que  diable 
aussi  viens  je  faire  dans  cette  maudite  galere  ?  " 
For  be  it  remembered  that  the  piano-fSrte 
is  hardly  worthy  the  name  of  musical  instru- 
ment ;  it  has  no  real  tone,  or,  at  most,  only 
the  beginning  of  a  tone.  A  pianist  is  to  a 
great  extent  an  illusionist ;  his  business  is  to 
make  his  listeners  believe  they  hear  what  they 
do  not  really  hear.  When  we  speak  of  legato- 
playing  on  the  piano-forte,  we  use  a  conven- 
tional term  for  something  that  does  not  really 
exist;  a  melody- — especially  a  slow  melody 
—  played  on  the  piano-forte  is  not  a  series 
of  smoothly  flowing,  connected  notes,  but  a 
series  of  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  sfor- 
zandos.  The  pianist,  by  a  species  of  clever 
jugglery  with  accents  and  rhythmic  devices, 
can  cheat  us  into  thinking  that  we  hear  a 
sustained  melody,  but  it  is  nothing  but  a  make- 
believe,  after  all.  This  power  of  illusion  is, 
to  be  sure,  inborn  iu  some  pianists,  yet  it  is 
to  a  great  extent  susceptible  of  being  ac- 
quired by  study  and  practice,  and  its  presence 
is  more  a  sign  of  savoir  faire  than  of  any- 
thing else.  Its  complete  acquirement  is  the 
most  difficult  feat  that  is  open  to  modern  vir- 
tuosity. The  piano-forte  music  of  our  day  ' 
bristles  with  passages  in  which  this  illusion 
is  physically  impossible.  Take,  for  example, 
Liszt's  formidable  transcription  of  the  march 
in  Tannhdiiser ;  the  right-hand  passages  at 
the  third  recurrence  of  the  leading  theme 
cannot  possibly  be  "played.  They  can  be 
hinted  at,  so  that  the  listener  can,  with  a  pow- 
erful effort,  hear  them  in  his  mind's  ear,  but 
really  hear  them  he  cannot.  Such  jsassages 
are  common  in  the  piano-forte  compositions 
of  our  time,  and  are  the  rock  on  which  the 
pianist  inevitably  comes  to  grief;  for  he  is 
always,  as  I  have  said,  an  illusionist,  and  they 
unmask  him  with  pitiless  brutality.  In  this 
phase  of  piano-forte  playing,  virtuosity  has 
long  since  reached  its  limit.  In  attacking 
much  of  our  contemporary  music,  the  virtu- 
oso is  but  toying  wiih  ihe  impossible,  and  the 
best  he  can  do  is  to  make  his  failure  less 
glaring  than  that  of  his  rivals.  And  yet  pi- 
anists (for  most  of  the  prominent  composers 
are  pianists)  continue  writing  such  things, 
and  expect  them  to  have  a  musical  effect 
upon  the  human  ear.  If  this  state  of  things 
goes  on  as  it  has  been  going  on  for  some 
lime  past,  the  pianist-virtuoso  will  soon  be- 
come little  else  than  a  living  musical  solecism. 

w.  F.  A. 

0 ■ 

CONCERTS. 
Harvard  Musical  Association.  —  The 
seventh  Symphony  Concert  (Thursday  afternoon, 
March  13)  had  for  once  a  programme  of  orches- 
tral j)ieces  only  ;  yet  the  large  attendance  and 
the  general  pleasure  manifested  showed  that  such 
an  audience  does  not  always  need  the  personal 
attraction  of  a  solo  artist  to  make  good  music 
palatable.      The  selections  were  the  following  ;  — 
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Overture  to  "  The  Slagic  Flute "     .     .     .     .  Mozart. 

Siegfried  Idyl  (second  time) Wafjner. 

Symphony,  in  D  (Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel,  No.  14).        Baydn. 

Adagio ;  Allegro.  —  Andante.  —  Menuetto. 

—  Vivace, 

Adagio  and  Andante  (Nos.  4  and  5),  from  the 

Ballet:  '•  The  Men  of  Prometheus,"  Op.  4.3  .    Beetlwven. 
Suite,   for  Orchestra,  in    C,   Op.   101    (second 

time) Jii'ff' 

Introd.    and  Fugue.  —  Minuet.  —  Adagietto. 
—  Scherzo.  —  March. 

^  Mozart's  Zauberflcite  Overture,  a  perfect  mod- 
el of  its  kind,  and  a  fit  initiation  into  any  feast 
of  the  ideal,  was  played  with  spirit,  delicacy,  and 
precision,  the  quick  fugue  theme  being  taken  at 
just^he  right  tempo  for  clearness  and  facility  of 
execution,  without  awkward  hurry,  and  with  no 
loss  of  verve.  Wagner's  "  Siegfried  Idyl  "  — -a 
very  gentle  specimen  of  tone-color  for  him  — 
was  enjoyable  in  just  that  way,  as  an  agreeable 
commingling  and  flow  of  sounds,  pervaded  by  a 
certain  mildly  melancholy,  longing  sentiment,  and 
sutro-estive  of  the  voices  of  the  woods  and  winds  ; 
pleasing,  but  vague,  and  moving  in  a  circle, 
giving  you  no  sense  of  progress,  like  a  sweet 
sort  of  nightmare.  The  second  hearing  only 
confirmed  this  impression  of  the  first,  though  it 
was  delicately  rendered  by  the  instruments.  The 
happy  little  Symphony  by  Ha\'dn,  which  may 
have  been  heard  in  Boston  by  an  older  genera- 
tion, but  not  within  our  memory,  was  sure  to 
please  by  its  spontaneous  beauty  and  simplicity, 
the  cheerfulness  and  brightness  of  its  theme, 
and  that  consummate  grace  and  symmetry  of 
form  which  make  tlie  art  of  Haydn  like  a  sec- 
ond nature.  The  movements  are  all  light  ami 
pretty,  to  be  sure,  and  tjuite  unpretentious  ;  but 
the  magic  of  the  Haydu  genius  is  in  them,  and 
this  is  more  and  more  refi-eshing  nowadays  to 
many  whose  curiosit)-  about  the  newest  composi- 
tions is  already  somewhat  sated.  The  Andante 
"has  a  light-hearted,  airy,  careless,  almost  sketchy 
character ;  but  there  is  a  vigorous  fortissimo  of 
basses  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  lends  it  deeper 
backcrround  and  bold  contrast.  The  Minuet  is 
charming,  especially  the  Trio,  in  which  the  oboe 
stands  out  in  a  captivating  solo,  very  nicely 
played  by  Mr.  de  Ribas.  The  Finale  seems  to 
end  too  soon,  —  one  evidence  that  it  is  good. 

The  pieces  from  Beethoven's  Ballet  Music  — 
his  earliest  extensive  work  for  orchestra,  with  the 
exception  of  the  First  Symphony,  composed  in 
1800,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  when,  as  Thayer  says, 
all  his  work  tells  of  the  "  sound  mind  1  jund 
body "  —  were  very  popular  here  some  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  both  in  the  Thomas  and  the 
Harvard  concerts.  It  is  sweet,  melodious  music, 
needino-  the  tableaux  of  the  ballet,  of  course,  for 
its  full  interpretation,  particularly  the  rather 
ceremonious  monotony  of  the  slow  and  stately 
introduction.  But  with  the  sudden  flood  of  harp 
tones  you  seem  to  see  a  statue  waking  into  life ; 
and  the  bright  flute  passages  which  follow,  with 
the  exquisite  violoncello  melody,  are  ever  welcome. 
The  Suite,  by  RafT,  had  been  played  twice  be- 
fore in  Boston,  —  first  by  Theodore  Thomas,  and 
then  in  the  sixth  season  of  tliese  concerts.  We 
think  it  made  a  much  better  impression  this  time 
than  it  diil  then.  Wc  must  confess  to  finding  it 
more  fresh  and  genial,  more  felicitous  in  its  ideas, 
and  with  less  that  is  overstrained  and  far-fetched 
than  many  of  Raff's  more  recent  works.  The 
Introduction  is  stately,  and  ornate,  after  the 
older  models,  and  it  is  a  good,  sound,  well-rounded 
Fugue  that  springs  from  it.  Tlie  three  middle 
movements  arc  quite  ori'^inal  and  graceful,  par- 
ticnlarly  the  Scherzo  (I'reslo),  a  dainty,  fairy  bit 
of  fancy.  The  Ad.-igietto,  too,  with  its  tender 
cantabile,  was  warmly  appreciated.  The  March 
is  bold  and  strong,  but  soinewliat  coarse  ;  marches 
are  a  liobby  witli  this  voluminous  composer, — 
an  easy  liabit  lie  falls  back  upon,  apparently, 
when  other  inventioo  flags. 


The  eighth  and  last  concert  of  this  fourteenth 
series  took  place  last  Thursday,  beginning  and 
ending  with  a  great  work  of  Beethoven,  —  the 
Eroica  and  the  third  Leonore  Overture.  The 
special  attraction  was  the  piano-forte  playing  of 
M.Franz  Rummel  (Schumann  Concerto,  and 
Liszt's  Fantasia  on  Hungarian  Airs,  with  orches- 
tra) ;  between  these,  Weber's  Preciosa  Overture. 
Comments  hereafter. 


Mr.  B.  J.  Lang's  two  concerts  at  Mechanics' 
Hall,  on  Thursday  afternoons,  March  6  and  20, 
were  choice  and  somewhat  unique  in  character. 
Both  were  very  fully  attended,  especially  the 
last,  and  by  the  most  refined,  appreciative  sort 
of  audience.  The  programme  of  the  first  con- 
cert was  as  follows  :  — • 

Sonata,  Op  81 Beethoven. 

Adagio  (Das  Lebewohl),  Allegro. 
Andante  espressivo  (Die  Abwesenheit). 
Vivacissimamente  (Das  Wiedersehn). 
Miss  Jessie  Cochrane. 
Songs;  "Si,  t'amo,  o  cara."     (Arranged  by  Rob- 
ert Franz) Handel. 

"  Unter  bliih'nden  Mandel-biiumen  "...  Weber. 
",Das  ist  ein  Brausen  und  Heulen  "...  Franz. 
"  Treibt  der  Sommer  seiuen  Rosen  "...       Franz. 

"  The  Erl-King  " Schubert. 

"  Ach  wenn  ich  doch  ein  Lamchen  war  "    .     .      Franz. 

"  The  Two  Roses  "        Lang. 

*'  Would  it  were  ever  abiding "    .     .     .     .     Btibinstein. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Winch. 

Concerto  No.  3,  Op.  45 Rubinstein. 

Allegro  moderato.  —  Andante.  —  Allegro  risoluto. 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

The  glowing,  half  love-sick,  half  rapturous, 
impetuous  Beethoven  Sonata  in  E-flat,  commonly 
named  "  Les  Adieux,  L' Absence,  et  La  Retour," 
is  one  all  steeped  in  finest  sentiment  and  burning 
fire  ;  it  is  as  poetic  and  imaginative  as  it  is  heart- 
felt, —  a  most  exquisite  creation.  The  interpret- 
er, Miss  Cochrane,  a  young  lady  of  evident  mu- 
sical feeling  and  enthusiasm,  is  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Lang,  and  has  also  studied  in  Europe  with  Von 
Bulow.  She  has  a  sensitive,  clear,  brilliant 
touch,  a  well-developed  technique,  phrases  intel- 
ligently and  carefully,  and  shows  a  true  respect 
for  the  composer  and  his  work.  AH  that  was 
wanting  was  more  fire  and  intensity,  and  some- 
what greater  breadth  of  style  for  concert  playing. 
For  the  rather  quiet,  unpresuming  manner  of  a 
maiden  effort  we  liked  it  all  the  better.  The 
tempi  were  all  such  as  we  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  feel  to  be  the  right  ones  ;  and  all  the 
intentions  of  the  work,  as  well  as  its  spirit  as  a 
whole,  seemed  to  us  rightly  conceived  and  intel- 
ligently, expressively  reproduced. 

The  Rubinstein  Concerto  in  G  is  the  one 
which  Mr.  Lang  played  with  orchestra  in  a  sym- 
phony concert  seven  years  ago.  This  time  the  ac- 
companiment was  ably  supplied  at  a  second  piano- 
forte by  Mr.  W.  S.  Fenollosa.  It  gave  full  scope 
for  all  the  vigor,  fire,  and  finished,  brilliant  virtu- 
osity of  Mr.  Lang,  who,  we  are  sure,  brought  out 
all  the  .soul  and  all  the  interesting  detail  of  it. 
The  work  is  impetuous  and  somewhat  willful  and 
eccentric,  as  one  might  expect  of  Rubinstein. 
We  liked  the  first  Allegro  rather  better  than  we 
did  before,  and  the  Andante,  by  its  pensive 
fragments  of  recitative,  suggesting  distantly  the 
Adagio  in  Beethoven's  G  major  Concerto,  has 
deptli  and  beauty.  There  is  a  wonderful  impetus 
and  verve  in  the  Finale  (Allegro  risoluto),  wliich 
is  kcjit  up  to  too  great  a  length,  though  it  is  ex- 
tremely exciting ;  Mr.  Lang's  mastery  of  its  e.\- 
acting  didiculties  was  supreme. 

Tlic  half  hour  of  songs,  finely  chosen  and 
grouped,  and  e.tquisitely  sung,  made  a  refreshing 
flowery  interval,  between  the  two  serious  instru- 
mental works.  Mr.  Winch  has  marvelously 
gained  in  the  swectncs.s  and  the  delicate  moilula- 
lion  of  liis  voice,  and  in  the  fine,  poetic,  varied 
quality  of  his  iiiti-rprctation,  rendering  the  indi- 
viduality, the   spirit,  of  each  song  feelingly  and 


truly.  That  by  Handel,  which  has  hitherto  been 
heard  here  as  a  soprano  aria,  suited  him  well,  and 
was  given  in  all  the  charm  of  its  quaintness. 
This  and  the  beautiful  Romanza  from  Weber's 
Euryanlhe,  simple,  3'et  sustained  and  ever  grow- 
ing to  a  climax,  were  among  his  happiest  repro- 
ductions. The  "  Erl  King  "  was  admirably  sung, 
as  well  as  accompanied,  and  the  songs  of  Franz 
were  altogether  satisfactory.  Mr.  Lang's  "  Two 
Roses,"  a  graceful,  dainty  fancy,  was  heartily  ap- 
preciated ;  and  the  song  by  Rubinstein,  com- 
monly called  by  its  first  line  "  Gold  rolls  here 
beneath  me  "  (from  a  Persian  poem,  we  believe), 
is  something  quite  original  and  charming,  though 
not  without  a  certain  Schumann  mannerism. 
Every  song  owed  much  of  its  charm  to  Mr. 
Lang's  fine  rendering  of  the  accompaniment. 

Here  is  the  second  programme  :  ^ 
Grand  Trio  in  G  minor       ....     Hajis  von  Bronsart. 

Allegro  molto.  —  Vivace. 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo.  —  Allegro  agitato. 

Mr.  Lang,  &lr.  Allen,  and  Mr.  Fries. 
Songs:  "  Mio  caro  bene."    (Arranged  by  Robert 

Franz) HandeL 

"Reiselied" .     Jiendelssokn. 

"  Die  Lotosblume  " Franz. 

"  I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee  "      .     .     .     .J.  Bradlee. 

"Adelaide" Beethocen. 

"  Ich  frage  keine  Blume  "    ......       Schubert. 

"Absence" Lang. 

"  Herre  I  love  " Lang. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Winch. 
Grand  Trio.     Op.  97,  in  B-flat  major   .     .     .     Beethoven. 

The  Trio  by  Von  Bronsart  — ■  conductor  of  the 
Euterpe  concerts  in  Leipzig,  which  represent  the 
newer  tendencies  in  contrast  to  the  more  conserv- 
ative Gewandhaus  institution  —  was  a  novelty  of 
note.  The  work  and  the  composer  were  en- 
tirely new  to  Boston.  It  is  full  of  dramatic  fire 
and  passion,  while,  its  movements  are  kept  in  the 
usual  form.  It  is  also  full  of  beauty  and  origi- 
nality. The  opening  Allegro  is  intense  and  stormy,, 
and  gives  a  sense  of  power.  The  Adagio  is  deep 
and  sombre,  almost  too  suggestive  of  Chopin's 
funeral  march,  but  grand  and  noble.  The  Finale 
is  strong,  but  rather  more  conventional.  The 
Vivace,  a  sort  of  Scherzo,  though  not  in  triple 
time,  pleased  more  than  any  portion  of  the  work, 
both  by  its  quaint  and  frolic  humor  and  by  its 
two  melodious  trios;  yet  it  seemed  to  us  that 
twenty  other  composers  might  have  written  it. 
As  a  whole,  however,  no  work  of  the  kind  by  any 
of  the  newer  composers  has  impressed  us  more 
favorably  than  this  Trio  by  Von  Bronsart.  Mr. 
Lang  was  at  his  best  in  it,  and  it  was  admirably 
played  by  all  three  artists. 

Mr.  Winch  offered  another  very  choice  bouquet 
of  songs,  and  sang  each  one  of  them  to  a  charm. 
Instead  of  the  one  set  down  for  Schubert,  he  sr.ng 
a  beautiful  song  by  Jensen,  "  Murmelndes  Liift- 
chen "  (Murmuring  Breeze),  The  setting  of 
Shelley's  "  I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee,"  by  Mr. 
Bradlee,  showed  decided  musical  sense  and  fac- 
ulty for  an  amateur.  It  is  intensely  dramatic,  re- 
citative-like, in  its  style,  and  contrasts  to  good 
advantage  with  the  well-known  setting  of  the 
same  words  by  Saloman. 

The  great  Beethoven  Trio  —  greatest  of  trios 
—  was  superbly  played,  and  made  the  noblest 
sort  of  ending  to  the  concert. 

Euterpe.  —  The  third  concert  (Wednesday 
evening,  March  12)  was  an  altogether  delightful 
one.  The  two  selections  were  such  as  every 
hearer  could  at  once  ai)preciatc,  and  such  as 
never  lose  their  charm.  Beethoven's  Quartet  in 
A,  from  the  six  of  Op.  18,  a  fresh,  spontaneous, 
bright  creation  of  his  healthiest  period,  though 
once  so  familiar,  seemed  like  a  thing  that  had 
just  sprung  into  life.  Those  well-worn  varia- 
tions of  the  Andante  brouglit  each  its  fresh  sur- 
prise. And  it  was  all  remarkably  well  played, — 
by  the  New  York  I'liilharmonic  Club,  as  before. 
The    variation  in  wliich  the   bass   part   becomes 
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SO  excited  and  so  active,  caused  a  general   smile 
of  sympathy. 

Then  that  perfect  model  of  its  kind,  the  G  mi- 
nor Quintet  by  Mozart,  as  perfect  a  model,  —  in 
pregnant  themes,  easy,  natural  development, 
strictest  symmetry  of  form,  and  yet  the  happiest 
spontaneous  flow  from  first  to  last,  as  well  as  in 
every  o-race  and  eloquent  enforcement  of  expres- 
sion, —  as  his  Symphony  in  the  same  key.  The 
Minuet  is  simply  exquisite,  and  the  Adagio  won- 
derful in  its  depth  of  feeling  and  its  reach  of 
imaginative  conception.  The  Quintet,  also,  was 
very  clearly,  very  finely  played.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Arnold  and  his  brother  artists  gave  us  the  best 
evidences  of  their  skill  in  quartet  and  quintet 
playing  that  evening. 


Cambridge.  —  On  the  following  evening  the 
the  same  artists  gave  a  similar  Chamber  Concert 
in  Boylston  Hall,  —  a  small  amphitheatrical  lect- 
ure room,  but  excellent  for  sound.  It  was  well 
filled  with  a  most  intelligent  audience,  who  list- 
ened with  sincere  interest  to  the  Mozart  Quintet, 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  to  Schumann's 
Quartet  in  A  minor,  which  was  given  in  the  first 
Euterpe  concert.  Between  the  instrumental  pieces 
an  aorreeable  variety  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
George  L.  Osgood's  beautiful  singing  of  several 
songs,  accompanied  by  Professor  Paine.  These 
were:  "  Im  Mai,"  byPranz;  "Niihe  des  Gelieb- 
ten,"  and  the  ^'  Frdhlingsglaube,"  both  by  Schu- 
bert. Being  warmly  recalled,  Mr.  Osgood  also 
sang  the  beautiful  Siciliano  from  Handel's  U Al- 
legro. 

We  have  sevenil  otlier  interesting  concerts  on  our  list 
awaiting  room  for  notice,  —  notably  those  of  Mr.  Liebling, 
and  of  Miss  Josephine  E.  Ware,  a  very  young  and  gifted 
pupil  of  Mr.  Sherwood. 

The  great  musical  event  of  the  year  will  be  the  perform- 
mance  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Bach's  St. 
Matthew  Passion  Music  on  Good  Friday,  April  11.  For 
the  first  time  in  this  country  the  great  work  will  be  given 
entire,  the  first  part  in  the  afternoon  and  the  second  part  in 
the  evening;  with  this  division  it  was  originally  intended  to 
be  given.  In  many  a  church  in  Germany,  and  probably  in 
Westminster  Abbey  and  other  London  churches  or  cathe- 
drals, it  will  be  heard  that  day.  Here  the  solo  singers  will 
be:  Miss  Henriett-a  Beebe,  Miss  Edith  Abell  (hei'  first  ap- 
pearance since  her  return  from  Europe),  Mr.  W.  Courtney, 
the  English  tenor,  who  is  said  to  have  recovered  tlie  clear- 
ness of  his  voice,  Jlr.  J.  F.  Winch,  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Whit- 
ney. Mr.  Edward  Kemenyi  has  been  engaged  as  leading  and 
solo  violinist. 

This  will  be  fitly  followed  on  Easter  Sunday  (13th),  by 
-  Handel's  Judas  Maccafjceus,  the  solos  by  Miss  Fanny  Kel- 
iogi^,  Mr.  Courtney,  and  others. 

Then,  to  crown  the  season's  work,  —  or  rather  to  crown 
the  al>le  and  faithful  conductor,  Carl  Zeurahn,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  (May  2)  of  his  first  assuming  the 
baton  in  the  old  Society,  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  will  be  given 
as  It  was  then,  —  only  better,  —  in  compliment  to  this  long- 
tried  and  successful  leader. 

Mr.  a.  p.  Peck's  annual  benefit  concert  is  announced 
for  April  23.  The  list  of  artists  is  imposing,  including  Miss 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Miss  Anna  Di-asdil,  Mrs.  Louise 
Grace  Courtney,  Herr  August  Wihelmj,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Fro- 
bock,  Signor  Tagliapietra,  Mi'.  A.  Neuendorff',  and  a  grand 
orchestra. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Suerwood,  C.  N".  Allen,  and  Wulf 
Fries,  will  give  a  series  of  three  classical  concerts  in  Mechan- 
ics' Hall,  on  Tuesday  evenings,  April  15,  22,  and  29.  They 
will  have  the  assistance  of  Messrs  Julius  Akeroyd  and 
Henry  Heiiidl  (who,  with  Messrs.  Allen  and  Fries,  consti- 
tute the  Beethoven  Quartette),  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sherwood,  Messrs. 
E.  B.  Story,  and  Henry  G.  Hanchett,  pianists  ;  Messrs. 
Alexander  Heindl,  contra  basso;  Ernest  Weber,  clarinet; 
Paul  Eltz,  bassoon  ;  Edward  Schorman,  horn  Also, 
Mme  Louisa  Cappiani,  Miss  Mary  Turner,  N.  Y.,  Mrs. 
E.  Humphrey-Allen,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Fessenden,  vocalists. 

Among  the  important  works  presented  will  be  Beethoven's 
Septet;  a  Concerto  in  C  minor  for  two  pianos  and  string 
quartet.  Bach;  Quintet  in  E-flat,  Op.  44,  for  piano  and 
strings,  Schumann;  Clarinet  Quintet,  Mozart;  String  Quar- 
tet by  Mendelssohn  (in  E-flat),  and  Rubinstein  (in  F);  So- 
nata for  violin  and  piano  (in  E-flat),  Beethoven ;  Polonaise  for 
'cello  and  piano,  Chopin;  Rondo  for  two  pianos,  Chopin; 
Piano  Solos  by  Moszkowski,  Chopin,  and  Schumann. 

Such  a  series  will  be  welcome,  surely,  to  all  true  lovers  of 
good  DQusic. 


A  COKKECTION   FROM  THE  MENDELS- 
SOPIN  QUINTETTE  CLUB. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  I  trust  you  will  kindly  allow  me  space  in 
your  columns  to  make  correction  of  the  statement  that  the 
Sextet,  Op.  18,  by  Brahms  "  was  entirely  new  to  Boston  " 
when  played  at  the  second  Euterpe  concert,  Feb.  12.  If  you 
will  examine  your  files  of  progranmies,  you  will  find  that  our 
[Mendelssohn  Quintette]  club  played  both  Sextets  by  Brahms 
sis  or  seven  years  ago,  in  the  series  of  concerts  given  in  the 
Meionaon,  when  the  programmes,  you  will  remember,  were 
made  up  mostly  of  music  new  to  Boston,  including  the  two 
last  Quartets  of  Beethoven.  If  I  were  at  my  home,  I  could 
readily  indicate  both  day  and  date.  Now,  whilst  I  do  not 
think  it  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  world  to  know 
who  brings  out  works  of  this  character,  statements  like  the 
above,  and  others  which  have  appeared  in  the  dailies  within 
a  couple  of  years,  giving  to  other  artists  the  meed  of  praise 
which  was  justly  due  us,  have,  in  the  words  of  Mark  Twain, 
become  "slightly  monotonous." 

For  instance,  a  reporter  for  one  of  Boston's  respectable 
daily  papers  bears  for  the  first  time  at  a  Cambridge  con- 
cert Beethoven's  Septet,  Op.  20;  discovers  charms,  etc.; 
hopes  Boston  will  soon  have  the  opportunity,  and  so  on. 
Shortly  following  this,  another  reporter  of  another  daily 
bears  Spohr's  Nonet,  Op.  34,  discovers  beauties,  and  hopes 
that  Boston  may  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  this 
charming  work ;  returns  thanks  to  the  artists,  etc.  These 
reports  are  made,  of  course,  by  gentlemen  who  mean  well,  but 
are  in  blissful  ignorance  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  line 
twenty  or  even  tliirty  years  ago.  Our  club  have  certainly 
played  both  works  often  enough  to  have  worn  them  thread- 
bare, if  works  of  that  calibre  will  ever  reach  that  condition. 

For  many  years  I  kept  a  record  of  the  number  of  times 
we  played  all  important  concerted  works,  until  increase  of 
business  cares  caused  me  to  give  up  such  detail,  but  I  re- 
member that  all  the  best  works  reached  into  the  "twenties," 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  make  this  statement  for  the 
guidance  of  all  future  reporters;  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
work  worth  playing  within  the  province  of  chamber  nmsic, 
^embracing  compositions  for  three  up  to  nine  instruments, 
which  we  have  not  many  times  played.  I  will  mention  two 
works,  however,  of  sterling  merit,  which  we  have  not  played, 
namely,  the  Octet  by  Gade,  and  the  Quintet  for  piano  and 
wind  instruments  by  Slozart.  This  record  covers  the  works 
by  the  acknowledged  masters  up  to  and  including  those  of 
Robert  Schumann.  We  have  also  dipped  bravely  and  perhaps 
rashly  into  the  newer  styles  in  the  works  of  Bi-ahms,  Rubin- 
stein, Raff,  Goldmark,  Max  Bruch,  Fuchs,  and  a  few  others 
needless  to  mention. 

There  is  this  very  discouraging  remark  to  be  made  about 
the  bringing  out  of  new  music  by  new  masters,  —  and  I 
think  all  artists  have  passed  through  the  same  experience,  — 
namely:  We  take  up  a  new  work,  study  it  thoroughly  and 
with  enthusiasm,  perhaps,  play  it  to  an  audience,  the  best 
we  can  collect,  and  the  work  generally  falls  dead  the  first 
time,  because  the  listeners  are  not  inj^sympathy  with  it.  It 
does  not  even  soimd  the  same  when  played  to  a  few  hundred 
pairs  of  ears  that  it  did  when  played  to  four  or  five  pairs. 
I  suppose  many  reasons  can  be  given.  Now  regarding  the 
Brahms  Sextets,  we  were  so  nmch  pleased  with  the  music 
that  throughout  one  entire  Western  tour,  when  we  wished  to 
give  a  treat  of  new  music,  we  played  the  Andante  with  vari- 
ations from  one  of  these  works,  or  the  Scherzo  from  the  other. 
That  is  what  we  thought  of  Brahms.  AVe  have  done  the 
same  for  Rubinstein,  playing  frequently  that  exceedingly  in- 
teresting movement  in  five-eight  time  from  one  of  his  quar- 
tets. Allow  me  to  add  here  that  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself,  where  we  think  we  have  an  audience  who  will 
enjoy  the  best,  we  always  play  some  of  it,  altliough  it  may 
not  be  on  the  programme,  and  certainly  is  at  the  risk  al- 
ways of  being  caviare  to  many  of  the  listeners.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  new  music  at  first  hearing  is  calculated 
to  please,  but  people  say  they  hear  so  much  about  it  they 
would  like  to  hear  some  of  it;  we  therefore  play  it. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  delight  at  the  in- 
terest reawakened  for  chamber  music  in  Boston ;  I  give 
my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  promoters  of  the  Euterpe  organ- 
ization. Long  may  it  live  in  active  operation  !  It  has  been 
to  those  of  our  club  who  worked  together  with  me  so  many 
years  in  this  choice  vein  of  musical  wealth  a  most  discour- 
aging matter  to  believe  that  the  love  for  chamber  music 
had  entirely  died  out  in  our  people.  It  is  now,  therefore, 
a  fit  subject  for  rejoicing  that  the  reflux  of  taste  has  in 
Boston  brought  people  back  again  to  their  first  love.  Tiiat 
musical  person,  so  called,  who  does  not  get  enjoyment  from 
a  string  quartet  is  poorly  prepared  to  enjoy  a  symphony. 
Respectfully,  TuoaiAs  Ryan. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  March  15,  1879. 


MUSICAL   CORRESPONDENCE. 

PniLADELPHiA,  March  22. — Yesterday  was  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birthday  of  the  great  and  glorious  com- 
poser,  John  Sebastian  Bach,  and  was  duly  celebrated  by 
Air.  S.  T.  Strang's  closing  Organ  Recital,  the  programme 
of  which  I  submit  for  your  readers'  examination:  — 
Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  B  minor. 

Petei-s'  Ed.,  Book  2,  No.  10. 
Choral  Prelude. 
"We  all  believe  in  one  true  God  "  (5  voci.),  Book  7,  No.  62. 


Chaconne,  D  minor,  for  Violin  Solo. 

Mr.  William  Stoll. 
Pastorale,  in  F. 
"  My  Heart,  ever  faithful." 

Miss  Edith  Lane. 
Violin  obligato,  by  Mr.  Stoll. 
Toccata,  in  F. 

As  you  may  see,  the  works  of  the  great  contrapuntist 
alone  occupied  the  attention  of  the  public  which,  despite  the 
very  had  weather,  turned  out  in  goodly  numbers.  The  per- 
formance gave  general  satisfaction.  Miss  Lane  is  always 
beard  with  pleasure,  and  sang  the  flowing  melody  of  the 
"  Heart  ever  faithful,"  with  excellent  expression.  This 
young  lady,  having  recovered  from  her  throat  ailment,  re- 
turns to  her  former  position  as  Soprano  in  the  choir  of  St. 
Stephen's  P.  E.  church  to-morrow.  Blr.  William  Stoll  gave 
the  Chaconne  with  a  winning  grace  of  execution  and 
expression,  which  exhibited  some  familiarity  with  Bach's 
music;  the  bowing  and  intonation  showed  the  master's  com- 
mand of  his  instrument.  Mr.  Strang  developed  the  qual- 
ities of  a  bold  executant  and  hard  student.  His  registra- 
tion in  the  Pastorale  was  particularly  effective  by  the  happy 
contrasts  of  timbre  and  his  pedafing  throughout  was  esact, 
neat,  and  clean. 

Among  the  many  "Pinafore"  companies,  now  and  then, 
there  is  brought  to  light  some  new  star  whose  twinkling 
was  evidently  for  a  large  and  appreciative  public,  other  than 
that  of  the  drawing-room  circle  of  friends,  or  even  of  the 
church  choir.  At  the  North  Broad  Street  Theatre,  a  cosy 
little  box  of  a  place  up  town,  a  soprano,  well  known  in  mu- 
sical and  church  circles,  has  developed  into  a  successful  prima 
donna,  in  a  small  work,  it  is  true,  but  she  promises  to  rise 
in  her  profession,  and  will,  without  doubt,  with  her  fine 
presence  and  excellent  voice,  if  studious  and  careful,  ulti- 
mately reach  a  high  position.  I  allude  to  Mile.  Ella  Montejo, 
who,  although  with  some  minor  shortcomings,  such  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  novice  to  the  stage,  is  nightly  crowding  this 
little  theatre  with  her  admirers,  Americus. 

Cincinnati,  C,  March  14.  —  On  Feb.  27  the  Sev- 
enth Orchestra  Concert  took  place  after  the  following  pro- 
gramme: — 

Symphony,  C  major Schubert. 

Scena  and  Aria,  "  Non  tenier,  amato  bene!  "       .     Mozart. 
(Violin  Obligato,  Mr.  E.  Jacobssohn). 

Miss  Maria  Van. 
Overture,  "  Coriolanus,"  Op.  62       ....     Beethoven. 
Scena  and  Aria,  "Tu  che  le  vanita"  (Don  Carlos)      Verdi, 

Miss  Marie  Van. 
Ride  of  the  ValkjTies Wagner. 

The  symphony  was  very  finely  interpreted.  Everywhere 
the  careful  and  thorough-going  training  of  the  director  was 
evident,  and  a  more  perfect  rendering  was  only  prevented  by 
the  want  of  greater  virtuosity  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
players.  The  rhythmic  as  well  as  harmonic  transparency  of 
this  beautiful  work  demand  the  most  complete  unity  in  ac- 
cent and  phrasing,  and  the  constant  thematic  imitations 
which  are  given  to  almost  every  instrument,  without  regard 
to  the  difficulties  which  they  often  present,  make  any  uneven- 
ness  or  want  of  precision  very  plain.  In  these  particulars  the 
rendering  of  the  symphony  was  frequently  deficient,  es- 
pecially in  the  Andante  con  moto  and  Scherzo,  which  latter 
is  a  most  difficult  task  for  any  orchestra  to  essay,  especially 
when  a  very  rapid  tempo  is  chosen.  The  scena  and  aria  by 
Mozart  \  <4  i\iiss  Van  an  opportunity  to  show  her  capabil- 
ities in  the  sphere  of  classic  opera  music.  (The  aria  was 
composed  as  an  interpolation  for  the  opera  Idomeneo). 
Since  her  first  appearance  in  concert.  Miss  Van  has  been  a 
favorite  with  the  public  on  account  of  the  evident  earnest- 
ness and  conscientiousness  which  mark  everything  she  under- 
takes. Her  successful  d^but  in  opera,  as  Gilda,  in  liigoUfto, 
with  the -Strakosch  Company,  brought  her  into  still  greater 
prominence.  She  possesses  a  voice  of  pleasing  timbre  and 
considerable  volume,  with  fair  training  and  facile  vocalization. 
The  JMozart  aria,  however,  demands  a  style  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  it  was  evident  that  while 
a  conscientious  effort  to  do  justice  to  the  technical  and  ses- 
thetical  requirements  of  the  composition  was  not  wanting, 
the  means  to  meet  them  were  not  adequate.  In  the  aria 
from  JJo7i  Citrhis  she  was  quite  at  home,  and  created  great 
enthusiasm.  The  pompous  Coriolanus  overture  and  the 
Ride  of  the  Valkyries  formed  a  most  interesting  contrast. 
To  the  latter  Beethoven's  words :  "  mehr  Ausdruck  der 
Empfindung  als  Malerei "  are  certainly  not  applicable. 

In  the  Sixth  Chamber  Concert  the  following  programme 
was  followed:  — 

Quartet  No.  3  in  D,  Op.  18 Beethoven. 

JIaerchenbilder,  Op.  113,  for  Piano  and  Vi- 
ola     Schumann. 

Mr.  Mees,  pianist. 
Quartet  No.  2,  A  minor,  Op.  13       ...      Mendelssohn. 

In  this  concert,  Mr,  Eich,  of  whom  I  made  mention  in  my 
last  letter,  temporarily  supplied  the  place  of  Mr  Thomas. 
There  was  a  certain  restlessness  and  frequently  a  lack  of 
purity  in  intonation  noticeable  in  the  quartets,  owing  doubt- 
less to  the  want  of  more  perfect  acquaintance  of  the  players 
with  each  other  A  good  ensemble  cannot  be  secured  with- 
out prolonged  and  constant  practice.  In  the  "  Maerchen- 
bilder,"  Mr.  Baetens  had  opportunity  to  display  his  uncom- 
mon virtuosity  and  excellent  taste  as  a  viola  player. 
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The  programme  of  the  Seventh  Chamber  Concert  was:  — 
Trio  for  Strings,  C  minor,  Op.  9       ....     Beethoven. 

Sonata,  D  major.  Op-  18 Rubinstein. 

Mr.  Schneider,  pianist. 
Quartet  No.  1,  A  minor,  Op.  41      ....      Schumann. 

The  trio  for  strings  (No.  3  of  Op.  9)  was  rendered  in  a 
most  perfect  manner,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  unity,  as 
well  as  in  bringing  out  the  details  of  this  beautiful  compo- 
sition, the  performance  was  the  most  finished  of  any  so  far 
given  in  the  Chamber  Concerts.  The  liubinstein  Sonata  re- 
ceived a  most  excellent  interpretation  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Schneider  and  Mr.  Hartdegeii.  The  themes,  some  of  which 
are  a  little  commonplace,  are  so  cleverly  and  beautifully  in- 
troduced that  they  gain  a  dignity  and  interest  during  the 
progress  of  the  sonata.  In  the  Schumann  Quartet  Mr. 
Thomas  a^ain  made  his  appearance,  playing  the  first  violin. 
The  first  two  movements,  by  far  the  most  transparent  and 
fresh  of  the  four,  were  finely  rendered.  The  Scherzo  and 
Presto  were  too  much  Iiurried  and  somewiiat  nervously 
played.  At  the  next  orchestra  concert  the  college  choir  will 
be  heard  for  the  first  time  in  public  in  Kossiui's  Stabat 
Mater  and  Schubert's  Twenty-third  Psalm  for  female  voices. 

A  new  department  has  recently  been  added  to  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  college,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Whiting. 
It  is  to  furnish  means  for  instruction  in  church  music,  both 
instrumental  and  vocal.  A  reform  in  church  music  is  cer- 
tainly needed,  and  probably  more  in  our  city  than  anywhere 
else,  for  not  at  any  time  has  this  brancli  of  the  art  been  so 
completely  neglected  as  it  is  now.  The  literature  which  our 
church  choirs  and  quartets  cultivate  is  of  the  very  poorest 
and  most  unfitting  kind.  Opera  melodies  which  have  been 
put  into  metrical  straight-jackets  to  suit  certain  words,  the 
attempts  at  compositiori  of  book-makers  who  have  an  eye 
only  to  the  profit-s  they  realize  from  their  •'  collection,"  even 
melodies  which  are  heard  at  every  street  corner,  are  employed 
to  serve  at  divine  service.  In  the  new  department  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  given  in  the  elementary  principles  of  church 
music ;  the  Gregorian  tones  and  their  influence  on  the  true 
church  style;  the  various  methods  of  performnig  divine 
service  in  different  countries;  analyses  of  the  best  known 
works  of  the  Latin,  English,  and  Lutheran  ciiurches;  in 
short,  a  complete  historical  and  theoretical  exposition  of 
church  music,  together  with  practical  instruction  in  chorus 
sino-ing  and  accompanying.  The  task  is  one  which  cer- 
tainly requires  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  together  with  extensive  experience,  —  dcmynds 
which  Mr.  AYhiting  will  doubtless  be  able  to  satisfy  fully. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  advantages  offered  in 
this  department  will  be  extensively  made  use  of.  An  an- 
nouncement which  is  added  to  the  prospectus  has  caused 
considerable  comment  amongst  resident  musicians  and  sing- 
ers. It  reads  as  follows:  "  The  extensive  resources  of  the 
coUet'e  afford  the  opportunity  to  furnish  to  churches  choir 
leaders,  organ  and  other  instrument  performers,  with  solo 
and  chorus  singers.  It  is  able  to  assist  in  this  way  both 
churches  and  singers."  In  accordance  with  this  notice,  two 
churches  which  have  until  now  engaged  quartet  choii"s  of 
prominent  local  singers,  have  decided  to  disband  them  after 
Easter,  and  to  substitute  in  their  stead  chorus  singers  from 
the  college.  The  semi-weekly  organ  concerts  given  by  Mr. 
Whiting  continue,  bringing  new  and  varied  programmes,  in 
which  the  strictly  classic  as  well  as  the  modern  schools  of 
or'^an  playing  are  represented.  The  influence  of  tiiese 
recitals  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
audiences  consist  in  a  great  measure  of  persons  directly  in- 
terested in  church  music,  and  connectetl  with  the  organist 
and  choir  positions  in  the  different  churches. 

A  complimentary  benefi^tendered  to  Mr.  IJallenberg,  the 
organizer  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra,  to  whose  energy  is 
due  lart'ely  the  possibility  of  obtaining  such  material  as  now 
composes  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  was  well  attended.  The 
Thomas  Orchestra  took  part,  and  as  soloists,  Jliss  Emma 
Cranch,  ^Mis.s  Marie  Van,  Mr.  .Jacobssohn,  and  Mr.  Brand, 
the  former  director  of  the  orchestra, 

Baltiimore,  M.vRcri  22.  —  Selections  at  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Peabody  concerts  of  the  season,  both  of  which  were 
largely  attended,  despite  inclemency  of  weather  and  other 
adverse  circumstances,  were  :  — 

IV. 
Jupiter  Symphony  C  major.     Xo.  4       ....    Mozart. 
Cavatina  from  The  Karbcr  of  Seville     ....     Ross'mi. 

Miss  Klisa  Baraldi. 
Melodram.^  from  3d  act  of  the  French  drama, 

The  Maid  of  Aries G.  Bizet. 

Italian  son^s  with  piano:  — 
(rt)  Santissima  virgine.  {b)  Mandoliiiata. 

Mi-w  Eli»a  Baraldi.  , 

(a)  E*iano-concerto  in  I>flat.     No.  b        .     .      Beethoven. 

Mme.  Nannette  Kalk-Auerbacli. 

(b)  Overture  to  Egmont, 

V. 
Symphony  in  B-flat  ("  Queen  of  France  ")      .     .     Tffnjdn. 
A  Movement  from  a  .Symphony.     Work  12.  //.  W.  NicholL 

Adagio  con  pa^aione. 
Air  and  Variations  with  piano. 

Miss  Jenny  Cask, 
(rt)  Symphony,  D  minor.     Xo.  2.     Work  MJ.      L.  Spohi: 
(A)  Honiance  from  the  opera  Zenrire  and  Azor. 
Mi.HA  Jenny  liuak. 

(c)  Orertore  to  the  opera  Jeasonda.     Work  G3* 


Since  my  last  there  have  been  several  accessions  to  the 
orchestra,  which  now  numbers  thirty-six  performers.  The 
manner  in  which  the  above  programmes  were  received  is  an- 
other evidence  of  the  fact  that  pure  old  classical  music  al- 
ways calls  forth  decided  appreciation  on  the  part  of  general 
audiences,  and  that  a  limited  orchestra  can  in  most  cases 
effect  more  good  in  the  way  of  nm.sical  culture  by  a  careful 
performance  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Spohr,  etc.,  than 
can  a  large  orchestra  of  some  sixty  or  more  performers  with 
labored  interpretation  of  the  music  of  the  new  school.  Our 
general  audiences  are  not  ready  for  the  music  of  the  future, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  when  they  will  be.  What  they  need 
now  is  the  good  old  music  of  the  past. 

Wilhelmj  visited  us  again  for  one  night  only,  supported 
by  Mme.  Carreiio  and  Walter  Damrosch.  Wilbelmj,  Car- 
reiio,  and  Walter  Damrosch !  It  was  like  a  delightful  cham- 
ber concert. 

Ole  Bull  called  on  us  the  evening  previous  to  Wil- 
helmj with  another  "farewell"  concert.  He  was  accom- 
panied^ by  a  prodigious  array  of  talent  :  a  prima  donna, 
a  tenor,  a  basso  (who  could  n't  sing  because  "  my  voice  so 
very  sick  "),  a  cornetist,  and  accompanist.  The  tenor  and 
the  accompanist  were  the  only  ones  who  appeared  to  know 
much  about  their  business. 

Something  urmsual  happened  to  us  about  three  weeks 
^go.  We  have  had  some  public  lectures  on  music!  Dr.  J. 
Austen  Pearce,  of  Columbia  College,  and  musical  critic  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  I  believe,  delivered  five  short 
lectures  :  four  on  music  in  general,  and  one  an  exegetical 
lecture  on  the  orchestral  selections  of  our  fourth  Peabody 
concert. 

Your  correspondent  hopes  the  rather  meagre  attendance 
will  not  discourage  the  doctor,  and  prevent  him  or  other  able 
musical  scholars  from  repeating  the  experiment.  I  am  sure 
that,  if  persisted  in,  the  attendance  at  such  lectures  would 
increase,  slowly  but  surely.  Their  benefit  in  pointing  out -the 
way  to  a  better  understanding  of  orchestral  nmsic  is  evi- 
dent. MUSIKUS. 

^  Chicago,  March  19.  —  The  little  lull  in  our  concert 
season  was  most  pleasantly  interrupted  on  Saturday  evening 
by  one  of  the  "  Jlusical  Reunions  "  of  the  Beethoven  So- 
ciety.     The  programme  was  one  of  interest  :  — 

Sonata  in  D  (Piano  and'  'Cello) Ruhenstcin, 

Messrs.  Wolfsohn  and  Eichheim. 

Aria,  from  the  "  Prophet " Meyerbeer. 

Mrs.  Scheppers. 

Piano-Forte:   "Kicordanza,"  Etude       ....         Liszt. 

jMr,  Emil  Liebling. 

Romance:  "Absence" Berlioz. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Stacy. 

Violin  Solo:   "Legeude" Wieniawsld. 

Miss  Zelina  Mantez. 
p,     ,       (  {a.)  "  Schifferlied,"  \  ^     , 

^^^^^=    ](;>.)  "Liebeslied,"     [ ^^"^"' 

Miss  Hoyne  and  Mrs.  Hall. 

Trio  in  C  minor  (Piano,  Violin,  and  'Cello)  ,  Rof. 

Messrs.  Wolfsohn,  Rosenbecker,  and  Eichheim. 

The  Beethoven  Society,  by  these  monthly  reunions,  does 
a  good  work  in  promoting  the  growth  of  our  musical  cult- 
ure, for  it  furnishes  to  its  members  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing a  large  number  of  important  compositions  during  the 
year.  For  this  our  thanks  are  largely  due  to  Mr.  Wolfsohn, 
its  conductor. 

On  Monday  evening,  March  17,  the  Strakosch  Opera 
Company  began  a  season  of  one  week,  opening  with  Les 
tlufjuenots  of  Meyerbeer.  The  cast  presented  Miss  Kellogg 
as  Valentine,  Jliss  Litta  as  the  Queen,  Jliss  Cary  as  Urbano 
(the  page),  Mr.  Charles  Adams  as  Kaoul,  ]Mr.  Conly  as 
Marcel.  That  our  musical  people  were  hungry  for  the 
opera,  was  evident  from  the  overflowing  house.  After  so 
many  fine  representations  from  "Her  Majesty's  Troupe,"  it 
was  with  some  curiosity  that  we  observed  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  company.  Admitting  that  the  Mapleson 
Troupe  won  its  greatest  success  in  the  strictly  Italian  operas, 
particularly  those  of  a  light  character,  yet  in  regard  to  the 
orchestra,  chorus,  and  general  unity  of  the  re1>resentation  a 
comparison  would  present  itself  to  the  mind,  in  spite  of  the 
eflfort  to  meet  the  subject  upon  its  own  merits.  To  begin 
with,  the  band  was  badly  balanced,  and  gave  evidence  of  a 
want  of  adequate  rehearsals.  There  caimot  be  much  ex- 
pected of  an  orchestra  that  is  mostly  composed  of  members 
who  are  simply  euLjaged  for  a  limited  number  of  nights;  yet 
such  a  procedure  does  interfere  seriously  with  a  finished  per- 
formance, and  the  public  will  hold  the  management  respon- 
sible for  it.  We  can  but  think  a  more  careful  rehearsal  of 
the  chorus  would  have  enabled  them  to  sing  their  music  with 
more  precision  aiu]  idea,  and  with  some  suggestion  of  light 
and  sh.'ule,  even  if  it  was  composed  of  a  small  nundior  of 
singers.  The  last  act  was  o;i;itted,  and  the  performance 
closed  with  the  grand  duet  between  Valentine  and  liaoul, 
and  thus  the  dramatic  unity  was  destroyed,  and  a  great  in- 
justice done  to  Afeyerbecr'a  work. 

We  can  but  deprecate  the  attempt  of  i\Iiss  Kellogg  to 
transform  herself  into  a  singer  of  intensely  dramatic  roles. 
Her  greatest  success  has  been  in  cliaraclers  of  a  light  order, 
like  Filiiia  in  Afif/non ;  a.\ id  we  quOHtion  if  she  has  -  the 
power  of  voice,  or  the  fitness  of  organization  ever  to  enable 
her  to  win  any  extended  fame  in  such  operas  as  the  f/uyue- 
nots  and  Lohvyrin.  Wvy  want  of  power  wa.s  notably  felt 
in  the  trying  duet  in  the  third  act;  for,  in  her  effort  to  lend 


dramatic  force  to  the  high  notes,  she  strained  her  voice  be- 
yond its  limit,  and  the  result  was  the  loss  of  musical  qual- 
ity, while  at  times  the  middle  and  close  of  the  note  would 
be  too  sharp  to  be  in  tune.  Then,  too,  her  lower  notes  are 
too  weak  to  cope  with  drasnatic  music  of  this  trying  kind. 
In  every  composition  that  a  singer  interprets,  she  must  re- 
member that  the  idea  of  music  is  to  delight  the  ear,  and 
give  gratification  to  the  musical  mind;  and  when  a  pas- 
sion is  forced  beyond  the  limit  of  pure  and  sweet  tone,  it 
becomes  a  something  so  unmusical  as  to  pass  into  the  con- 
fines of  noise.  A  voice,  Avhen  supported  by  a  right  con- 
ception and  a  reasoning  control,  can  color  each  note  of  a 
song,  until  it  adequately  represents  the  emotion  which  the 
composer  intended  to  illustrate  musically  and  that,  too,  with- 
out robbing  the  tone  of  its  beauty  and  purity.  We  can 
think  of  Parepa,  Lucca,  and  more  lately  Gerster,  as  singers 
who  never  forgot  to  temper  passion  by  judgment,  and  who 
realized  that  their  art  was  one  that  was  always  to  delight 
even  the  most  sensitive  and  delicate  musical  organization. 
Miss  Gary  sang  the  music  of  the  page  with  her  usual  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  and  her  rich  voice  gave  intense  satisfaction. 
We  are  glad  to  do  this  artiste  honor,  and  New  England 
should  be  proud  of  her  own  daughter.  Miss  Litta  was 
called  to  fill  the  ungracious  pai-t  of  the  Queen,  and  while  she 
sang  the  music  fairly,  was  sadly  awkward  in  her  acting. 
Mr.  Adams,  accomplished  singer  and  actor  that  he  is,  gave 
the  music  of  his  role  with  much  finish,  and  in  the  "grand 
duet,"  sang  with  an  intensity  of  power  and  dramatic  design 
that  was  most  gratifying.  It  is  unfortunate  that  his  voice 
will  not  always  serve  him  as  fully  as  on  Blonday  evening,  for 
he  is  a  true  artist.  IMr.  Conly's  Marcel  was  not  an  ideal  rep- 
resentation by  any  means.  The  rest  of  the  parts  were  very 
weak. 

Tuesday  evening  gave  us  Faust^  or  at  least,  portions  of  it, 
for  a  number  of  scenes  were  cut.  Miss  Litta  was  the  iMar- 
gherita,  and  it  is  no  great  discredit  to  the  young  singer  to 
say  she  did  not  fill  out  the  picture  that  Goethe  so  wonder- 
fully painted.  We  have  had  few  singers  who  could  do  jus- 
tice to  this  part.  No  one  who  so  adequately  filled  in  the 
delicate  shades  of  feeling,  and  brought  the  listener  so  near 
to  the  suffering,  heart-broken,  yet  loving  maiden,  as  Lucca! 
The  innocent  delight  of  her  joyous  tones,  as  she  almost 
laughed  out  hrr  pleasure,  in  the  jewel  song,  while  she  ran 
up  the  opening  notes  of  the  number,  retlchoes  through  the 
mind  still,  as  a  cherished  memory.  Litta  was  not  even  the 
suggestion  of  that  Jlargherita.  Will  she  ever  be?  We  fear 
not.  She  does  not  show  the  intensity  of  feeling,  or  manifest 
the  elements  of  greatness  necessary  to  reach  the  height  of 
the  ideal  in  art.  Miss  Gary  sang  Siebel's  music  splendidly. 
The  rest  of  the  cast  were  so  weak  as  not  even  to  merit  a 
record.  In  the  iMephisto  of  Mr.  Gottschalk  we  had  direct 
evidence  that  "  the  Devil  is  dead,"  and  that  there  was  no 
one  left  to  even  take  his  part. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  will  give  us  Rigoletto^  AJig- 
non,  Martha^  and  Carmen.  Then  to  Miss  Kellogg  adieu 
for  some  years ! 

Sometimes  the  spirit  of  invention  will  step  into  the  realm 
of  art  and  do  it  a  great  service.  It  is  so,  we  think,  in  the 
present  case.  Mr.  George  W.  Lyon,  of  the  firm  of  Lyon 
&  llealy,  has  invented  a  music  rack  for  upright  piano-foites, 
which  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  all  musicians  who  play 
this  instrument.  It  lifts  the  music  into  a  position  comfort- 
able for  the  eye,  and  besides  is  an  ornament  to  the  piano- 
forte. C.  H.  B. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  20.  —  The  following  was 
the  programme  of  the  261st  concert  of  the  Musical  Society, 
March  10 :  — 
Symphony  (C  major) Franz  Schubert. 

"  Becalmed  at  Sea,  and  Prosperous  Voy- 
age'' (Goethe) A.  Rubinstein. 

Maennerchor. 
Recitative  and  Aria  for  Soprano,  from  "  The 

Seasons " Jos.  Haydn. 

Miss  Lizzie  Murphy. 
"The    Storm,"  Cantata    for   mixed    chorus, 

with  orchestra Jos.  Haydn. 

"  Impatience,"  Song  for  Soprano  .     .     .    Franz  Schubert. 

Miss  Lizzie  Murphy. 

"God,  Fatherland,  Love"        ....       Wm.  Tschirch. 

Maennerchor,  with  Orchestra. 

The  orchestra  bad  only  six  first  violins  this  time,  and 
other  strings  in  proportion,  — somewhat  weaker  than  usual. 
The  result  of  this  was  that,  in  the  forlisnnio  passages,  the 
blare  of  the  trombones  and  of  the  cornets,  which  do  duty 
as  trumpets,  completely  drowned  out  the  strings.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  nmst  be  entirely  possilde  to  lone  down  this 
brass,  even  with  the  few  rehearsals  which  the  finances  of  the 
society  allow.  It  ought  to  be  possilde  also  to  secure  better 
shading  and  a  much  better  pifino  and  pianissimo.  But  in 
spite  of  these  defects,  I  found  the  symphony  very  inspiring. 

The  choruses  were  very  well  sung,  perhaps  quite  as  well  aa 
this  chorus  usually  sings;  but  I  noticed  no  improvement. 
There  is  great  need  of  an  influx  of  good  material. 

Miss  Murphy,  a  young  pupil  of  Professor  Mickler,  the 
conductor,  has  a  moderately  powerful  scpraiio  voice,  and 
training  enough  to  do  the  tasks  laid  upon  her  on  this  occa- 
sion very  creditably.      She  was  well  received,  arul  recalled. 

The  concert,  on  the  whole,  was  up  to  the  mark  of  the 
society;  but  it  looks  as  if  the  old  organization  were  barely 
holding  its  ground,  without  making  much,  if  any,  progress. 
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ABTISTS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
and  Their  Works.  By  Clara  Erskine  Clem- 
ent and  Laurence  Hhtton.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
$5.00. 

This  is  a  perfect  encj'clopoedia  of  information  concern- 
ing the  lives,  styles,  scliools,  and  worlis  of  more  than 
two  thousand  artists  who  have  lived  and  wrought  within 
the  present  century.  Including  so  many  subjects,  it  can- 
not within  the  limits  of  two  volumes  discuss  artists  and 
schools  of  art  exhaustively;  indeed,  such  discussion  is 
not  the  object  of  the  work,  but  to  embrace  in  convenient 
compass  such  personal,  characteristic,  and  artistic  facts 
regarding  artists  of  the  century  as  will  make  the  work 
indispensable  for  reference,  and  a  great  convenience  for 
artists  and  art  lovers  and  students.  Critical  estimates 
from  competent  authorities  and  full  indexes  add  l.irgely 
to  the  value  and  practical  utility  of  the  woik. 


*»*  P"''  ^"'^  ^  "^^  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  htj  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


SJfUiSfical  S^n^trurtion. 


PUGENE  THAYER'S  Or^an  Studio \s  in  one  of 
■^  the  halls  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  515  Tremont  Street, 
and  contains  one  of  the  finest  Church  Organs  in  America. 
Terms  from  ^i,o  to  $60  per  Quarter,  with  advantages  never  before 
offered  to  or^ar.  students. 


/X^  A.  LOCKE,  Teacher  of  the  Piano, 

'  10  Putnam  Avenue,  Cambridge. 


M^- 


ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 

149  Tremcnt  Street,  Boston. 


P    &'  G.G.  HOOK  6-  HASTINGS, 

CHURCH   ORGAN  BUILDERS, 
Send  for  Circulars.  1131  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


UIME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Shigiiig^ 

17S  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the   Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 
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MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR 

AT   THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 


$15 


Music  Hall.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  emineDt  professors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
denta  since  1867  Situations  secured  for  its  graduate.'?.  For 
Prospectus,  address        E.  TOURJEE,  Musio  Hall,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGIiANI>  i  Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 
MUSICAL  >  Address  E.  TOURJEE, 


BUKEAU.  ■ 


Music  Hall,  Boston. 


MADAME  E.  SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

1104=  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Offers  to  pupils,  besides  a  careful  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  a 
thorough  Musical  Education,  and  Training  for  Opera,  Oratorio, 
Concert,  and  Church  Singing. 

CARLYLE  PETERSILEA'S 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

Elocitioi,  aid  limim. 

The  most  perfect  Institution 
of  its  kind  in  America. 

Iti,  object  is  to  Educate  Fine 
'Soloists  and  Teachers. 

Terms  very  moderate 

279  &  281  Columbus  Ave. 

(Near  Berkeley  St.) 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

In  alliance  with  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic  Leipzig. 

In  connection  with  the  Acad- 
emy are  numerous  free  advan- 
tages. 

Send  for  Circular. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOL   OF  ART.-BEPABTMENT  OF   MUSIC. 

DR.  F.  L.  RITTER,  Director. 

An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of  Teachers.     Singin", 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.,  taught. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  Pkbsident. 


Constipation  and  Indigestion 

Are  nearly  certain  to  afflict  sedentary  brain  workers.  Medicines  usually 
Increase  the  difficulty.  EKCIT  FOOD  and  WHITE  WHEAT 
GLUTEN  relieve  all,  and  establish  normal  digestion.  We  have  Food 
c  Rejiedies  for  Brain  and  Nerve  Troubles,  for  Consumption,  Dia- 
betes, Dyspepsia,  Briglit's  Disease,  and  all  abnormal  conditions. 

We  Keliere  Fatness  by  nitrogenous  foods,  without  drugs  and  without 
starvation. 

PAMPHLETS  FREE.  HEALTH  FOOD  CO., 

Brooklyn  Office,  9  Clinton  St.  74  Fourth  Av.,  cor.  10th  St.,  New  York. 

Boston  Agency^  63  Commercial  St, 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  this  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  will 
pass  from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  It  will  remain  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S. 
DwiGHT,  its  founder,  and  will  preserve  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well 
as  in  general  outward  form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and 
culture,  lovers  of  the  best  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  their  sympathy,  instead  of  court- 
ing an  indiscriminate  "popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quaUty  than 
quantity  of  matter.  Loya'.  to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  will  yet  wel- 
come every  sign  of  wholesome  progress. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents, — varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew :  — 

Its  contents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the 
world  of  Art  and  polite  liieraiurej  including,  from  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  RevieTwa  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
\an,  as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  will  be  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musi- 
cal and  Hterary :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L. 
RiTTER,  of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  will  take  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in 
the  world  of  Art  and  Literature  ;  it  will  contain  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  "  Stuart  Sterne  "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo  "),  and  others ;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  sesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever; 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly,  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance  ; 
five  copies,  $11.25  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
OLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIO 

WITH    HOUGHTON,    OSGOOD   AND    COMPANY'S    OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly jSs.yj  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 1 1.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  will  be  sent  for  $t.oo 
each  additional. 

J®=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Prufer's,  30  West  St.  ;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  283  Vfashington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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BRITISH  POETS. 

RIVERSIDE  EDITION. 


A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  the  best 
English  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth, 
embracing  all  the  Poems  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Authors,  with  Selections  from  the  Mi- 
nor Poets ;  accompanied  with  Biographical^ 
Historical,  and  Critical  Notices.  Edited  by 
Professor  Prancis  J.  Child,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
Tersit}'.  Steel-plate  portraits  of  the  Poets  ac- 
company many  of  the  volumes.  The  Riverside 
Edition  is  an  elegant  library  edition,  in  sixty- 
seven  volumes,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and 
tastefully  bound.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
per  volume,  $1.7.5  ;  half  calf,  S3.50. 
The  edition^comprises  the  following  authors  :  — 

Akenside  and  Beattie,  1  vol. 

Ballads,  4  vols. 

Bums,  1  vol. 

Butler,  I  vol. 

Byron,  5  vols. 

Campbell  and  Falconer,  1  vol. 

Chattertou,  1  vol. 

Chaucer,  2  vols.  (In  press.) 

Churchill,  Pamell,  and  Tickell,  2  vols. 

Coleridge  and  Keats,  2  vols. 

Cowper,  2  vols. 

Dryden,  2  vols. 

Gay,  1  vol. 

Goldsmith  and  Gray,  1  vol. 

Herbert  and  Vaughan,  1  vol. 

Herrick,  1  vol. 

Hood,  2  vols. 

Milton  and  Marvell,  2  vols. 

Montgomery,  2  vols. 

Moore,  3  vols. 

Pope  and  Collins,  2  vols. 

Prior,  1  vol. 

Scott,  0  vols. 

Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  1  vol.  (In  press.) 

Shelley,  2  vols. 

Skelton  and  Donne,  2  vols. 

Southey,  3  vols. 

Spenser,  3  vols. 

Stirrey  and  Wyatt,  1  vol. 

Swift,  2  vols. 

Thomson,  1  vol. 

Watts  and  White,  1  vtl. 

Wordsworth,  3  vols. 

Young,  1  vol. 

These  volumes  are  of  so  high  and  even  a  style  of  excel- 
lence that  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  that  any  one  poet 
has  fared  better  or  worse  than  his  brethren,  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  editorial  labor,  or  the  minute  fidelity  of  the  press. 
—  North  American  Review. 

This  series  of  the  British  Poets  is  by  far  the  best  collec- 
tion we  have  anywhere  met  with.  — New  York  Times. 

The  series  of  British  Poets,  in  its  present  form,  cannot 
fail  to  win  the  favor  of  book  lovers.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  library,  printed  on  delicately  tinted  paper, 
with  clear  type  and  wide  margin,  attractively  and  substan- 
tially bound.  —  Providence  Journal. 

In  no  other  shape  is  it  possible  to  secnre  so  complete  an 
edition  of  the  standard  British  poets  so  well  made  or  at  so 
moderate  a  price.  -~  New  York  Evening  Post. 

This  edition  of  the  standard  British  poets  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  every  library  which 
is  not  already  supplied  with  these  literary  treasures. — 
Boston  Advertiser. 

*^*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  00„  BOSTON. 


BOOKS  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL. 


Df  THE  LETANT.  By  Chables  Dudley 
"Wakneb,  Author  of  "  Saunterings,"  "  My 
Summer  in  a  Garden,"  "Backlog  Studies," 
•Baddeck,"  etc.     1  vol.,  12mo,  $2.00. 

Delightful,  thoughtful,  entertaining  sketches 
of  travel  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey,  Mgean 
Islands,  and  Greece. 

SAUNTERINGS.  By  Chahles  Dudley  Wab- 
NEE.     "  Little  Classic  "  Style.     $1.25. 

A  charming  series  of  travel  sketches  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Rhineland,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and 
Italy. 

OLD  ENGLAND;  its  Scenery,  Art,  and  Peo- 
ple. By  James  M.  Hoppin,  Professor  in  Tale 
College.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
I6mo,  $1.75. 

A  most  readable  volume,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  valuable. —  The  Independent. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

The  Impkovisatoke  ;  or,  Life  in  Italy. 
O.  T. ;  OR,  Life  ik  Denmark. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Pictuees  op  Travel. 

Crown  Svo,  $1.50  a  volume. 

ENGLISH  TRAITS.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson.    $1.50. 

TEN   DATS   IN   SPAIN.    By  Kate  Field. 

"Little  Classic"  style.     $1.25. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  ITALY.    By  Geoeoe  S. 

HiLLAED.     16mo,  $2.00. 

TRANSATLANTIC  SKETCHES.  By  Heney 
James,  Jr.     I  vol.,  12mo,  $2.00. 

A  SATCHEL  GUIDE  For  the  Vacation  Tour- 
ist in  Europe.  Revised  Edition  for  1879. 
With  Maps.     16mo,  $2.00. 

The  remarkable  compactness  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  Satchel  Guide  and  its  felicity  in 
telling  just  what  tourists  wish  to  know,  have 
made  it  the  popular  favorite  with  those  going  to 
Europe  for  a  vacation  tour.  The  edition  for  1879 
has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  supplied  with 
special  information  for  the  benefit  and  conven- 
ience of  tlie  thousands  of  Americans  who  will  go 
to  the  Exposition  at  Paris. 

THE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT.  By  James  F.  Hun- 

NEWELL.     With  Maps.     12mo,  $2.50. 
NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

OuE  Old  Home.  A  Series  of  English  Sketches. 

$1.50. 
English  Note-Books.    2  vols.,  16mo,  $3.00. 
French  and  Italian  Note-Books.    2  vols., 

16mo.,  $3.00. 
The  same  In  "Little  Classic"  style.    |1.25  a 
rolume. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  EUROPEAN  TBAT- 

EL.    By  Andbbw  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.     16mo, 

$1.50. 

CASTILIAN  DAYS.  Studies  of  Spanish  Scen- 
ery, Customs,  and  Cliaracter.  By  John  Hay. 
16mo,  $2.00. 

AUGUSTUS  HOPPIN'S  TRATEL  PIC- 

TURES. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic.   Oblong  folio,  $5.00. 

Ups  and  Downs  on  Land  and  Water.  Ob- 
long folio,  $10.00. 

On  the  Nile.     Oblong  folio,  $10.00. 

The  same.  Large  paper,  48  plates  in  portfolio, 
$25.00. 

W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

Venetian  Life.     12mo,  $2.00. 
Italian  Journeys.     12mo,  $2.00. 

ONE  YEAR  ABROAD.  By  the  author  of 
"  One  Summer."   "  Little  Classic  "  style.  $1 .25. 

POEMS  OF  PLACES.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow. "  Little  Classic  "  style.  18mo,  $1.00 
per  volume. 

1-4.   England  and  Wales. 

5.   Ireland. 
6-8.   Scotland,  Denmabe,  Iceland,  Nok- 

WAY,  AND  Sweden. 
9, 10.   France  and  Savoy. 
11-13.  Italy. 
14, 15.   Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Hoi<- 

LAND. 

16.   Switzerland  and  Austria. 
17,  18.   Germany. 

19.  Greece  and  Turkey  (in  Europe). 

20.  Russia  and  Siberia. 

NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  OF  AN  ARCHI- 
TECT during  a  Tour  in  the  Northwest  of 
Europe.    By  Felix    Nabjoux.    Illustrated. 

Svo,  $3.00. 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  AND  STUDY  IN  IT- 
ALY.   By  Charles  Eliot  Norton.    16mo, 

$1.25. 

GEORGE  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

A  Farmer's  Vacation.  A  Tour  in  the 
Netherlands,  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  Copiously  and  beautifully 
Illustrated.     Square  Svo,  $3.00. 

The  Bride  op  the  Rhine.  Two  Hundred 
Miles  in  a  Mosel  Row-Boat.  To  which  is 
added  a  Paper  on  the  Latin  Poet  Ausoniui 
and  his  poem  "  Mosella,"  by  Rev.  Chablbs 
T.  Brooks.  Fully  and  finely  Illustrated 
Square  16mo,  $1.50. 


%•  Tor  sale  hy  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publiihert, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 


The  American  Architect  and  Building  News, 

An  Dlustrated  Weekly  Jonrnal  of  Architecture,  Construction,  and  Interior  Decoration. 


The  Ameeicak  Aechitbct  and  Building  News  is  designed  not  only  for  architects  and  builders,  but  for  engineers,  students,  and  amateurs  who  are  inter- 
ested in  building,  or  in  any  of  the  arts  connected  with  building. 


CONTENTS.  —  It  contains  weekly  a  summary  of  architectural  news,  edito- 
rial articlcfl,  lettera  from  different  cities  In  thla  country  ami  abroad,  original  articlen  on  interior 
decoration,  sanitary  engineering,  archaological  discoveries,  hiatorical  reHearchcfl,  and  diRCUBslonfl 
of  matten  of  con.»tniction  and  building  materials,  together  with  well-selcct^d  notes  and  articles 
from  other  technical  joumalff.  In  itfl  dJscuflsion  of  architefstuml  subjectfl,  it  aims  not  merely  to 
treat  them  flcientiflcally,  bat  in  the  beat  sense  practically  ;  ho  as  to  promote  a  bettor  understand- 
ing of  architectural  prlnclplefl,  a  finer  appreciation  of  architectural  taste,  and  an  embodiment 
of  the?e  in  the  public  and  nrirate  bnildings  of  America. 

BUILDING  INTELLIGENCE, -^VniUr  thhhead  arc  published  weekly 
a  \Ut  of  the  buildings  projected  In  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  Union,  giving  the  names 
of  owner,  architect,  and  builder,  together  with  the  cost  and  character  of  the  building  ;  a  lint  of 
the  buildingA  that  are  to  replace  those  lately  burned  ;  a  standing  record  of  the  important  Htruct- 
ores  now  going  up  throughout  the  coantry  ;  and  a  Ilit  of  patents  obtained  upon  new  building 
appliances. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  DECORATIVE  ART. -The  Arciii- 

TECT  devotes  apccial  attention  to  Sanitary  Science,  which  is  rightly  engaging  more  and  more 
the  attention  of  all  intelligent  citizens,  and  to  Decorative  Art,  including  furniHhing,  as  well  as 
to  matters  that  pertain  to  technical  education  in  architecture  and  construction. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  —  Each  number  contains  four  or  more  fine  quarto  illus- 
trations, and  illustratlvo  cuts  arc  used  liberally  in  the  text.  The  illustrated  pages  exhibit  the 
best  work  of  Auierlcan  architects  of  our  tltno ;  drawings  of  constn'uctivo  and  ornamental  detail  ; 
designs  for  furniture  and  interior  decoration.  Besides  theee,  each  number  is  usually  accompa- 
nied by  tt  view  of  a  foreign  building,  either  modern  or  ancient. 


TERMS  :    S7.50  per  year,  or  $6.00  if  paid  in  advance;  single  copies,  15  cents 


Although  the  paper  oddrcHscH  Itself  primarily  to  archUccta  and  builders,  byits  discussion  of 
matters  of  common  inten-st  to  thoHe  engnged  in  building  purnuitn,  it  is  the  object  of  the  editors 
to  make  it  acceptable  and  necesf^ary  to  tlio  largo  nnnii)t'r  of  educated  people  who  are  interested  in 
and  appreciate  the  civilizing  influence  of  good  architectural  surroundings. 


HOUGHTON,    OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY,    Publishers, 
WINTHROP    SQUARE,   BOSTON. 
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MECHANICS     HALL, 

Cor.  Bedford  and  Chauncy  Streets. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  Apr.  17, 


AT  3  PRECISELY. 


Piano-Forte   Recital 


BY 


E.  Julia  Rive- King, 


Her  last  appearance  In  Boston  lh!s  season, 

Miss  ABBIE   WHINNERY, 

VOCALIST. 


TICKETS  $1.00,  with  Reserved  Seats. 

For  Sale  at  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.'S,  on  and 
after  FRIDAY,  April  llth. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   53,000   MADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  heen  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pisnos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING   &  SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 


W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


MANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

WAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

Their  inBtrnXDents  have  a  Btandard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World. 

XTerywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone. 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  BesigDB  constantly.    Best  work  and  lowest  price.s.    Send 
ftil  a  Catalogue.    Tremont,  opp.  Waltham  St.,  Boston, 


SWEDEN  AND 

NORWAY,  1878. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN 

Have  the  honor  to  announce 
the  following  awards  this  sea- 
8on  for  Cabinet  Organs :  — 

GOtD  MEDAL  at  Par!s  Exposition,  1878. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Sweden  and  Norway,  1878. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Mech.  Char.  Asn.,  Boston,    1878, 
SILVER  MEDAL  (for  cases)  do.  do.,  1878. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs,  winners  of  ONLY 
GOLD  MEDAL  to  American  musical  instruments  at  PARIS 
EXPOSITION,  1878  ;  and  highest  honors  at  EVERY  WORLD'S 
EXPOSITION  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS.  For  cash  or  easy  pay- 
ments. A  small  one  may  be  purchased  for  $54  cash  or  by  pay- 
ment of  $6.75  per  quarter  for  ten  quarters.  Warerooms,  164 
Tremont  Street  Boston. 


McPHAIL 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


In  addition  to  Thirty-flve  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze 
Medals,  and  other  Highest  Prizes,  Messrs.  McPhail  &  Co. 
haye  received  the  Siighest  Award  within  the  power  of  the 
jury  to  make,  at  the  M.  C.  M.  A.  Exhibition  of  1878, 

A    FIRST   SILVER   MEDAL, 

with  a  "  special  and  honorable  mention,'*'*       » 


PIANO -FORTES. 

GALAXY  OF  STARS, 

Who  pronounce  the  WEBER  PIANOS  the  Best  Pianos. 
In  the  world  for  their  "  Synipathetic,  Pure,  and 
Rich  Tone,  combined  with  Greatest  Power." 
"  An  Instrument  with  a  SOUL  in  it,"     - 


Another  First  Gold  Medal  I 


On  account  of  their  Many  ImproTements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal,  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  **  Superior  Power  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone  I  **  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Rank  First  in  tlie  World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IJJ4^0NTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free' to  all  applicants. 

New-England   Organ   Company, 
Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St,,  Boston, 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 


Parepa-Mosa, 

Kilsson, 

Kellogg, 

Marie  Rose, 

Patti, 

Albani, 

Thursby, 

Cary, 

Lucca, 

Murska, 

CarrenOj 

Torriani, 

Strauss, 

Goddard, 

Capoul, 

Bristow, 

Campanini, 

.   Muzio, 

Mills, 

Giltnore, 

Wehli, 

Pease, 

Pappenheim,           Adams, 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

TERMS  EASY. 

■WAREROOMS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  16th  Street, 

NEW    YORK. 


WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

HAHO-FOETE  MANDIACTUEEES, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
to  Let. 


BatANICH    &    BACH'S 

New  Patent  Full  Agraffe,  Square,  Upright,  and  Grand 

FIRST    PREMIUM     PIANOS 

Are  unexcelled.  The  GEO.  STECK  &  CO.  Square,  Upright, 
and  Grand  received  the  only  Gold  Medal  given  for  Pianos 
at  the  Tienna  Exposition. 

H.  W.  BERRY,  Sole  Eastern  Agent. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments.    Second-hand  Pianos 
from  $190  to  $50.    Pianos  to  let. 

No.  735  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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OEO.  ID.  I^TJSSEXjL, 

125  TKEMONT  STEBFx,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publishe*-,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  Ai'lERICAIM  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  w  >rld-renowned  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIKMEB,  New  York; 

BOOSEY  &.  Co.,  London,  England. 

AIbo,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

IITEBER    PIANO-FORT£S. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OP  ALL  THB  PUBLIC ATIOUri   OF 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO. 
A  new  and  elegantly  printed  Catalogs  (Jorming  a  book 
of  235  pa^es)^  with  illuminat^'d  cover,  carefully  Indexed 
and  claasifled,  and  with  critical  opiniona  of  the  moat  com- 
petent judges  ;  embracing  Novels,  Stories,  Trayel  Sketches 
EsflavB,  Poetry,  Biography,  History,  Philosophy,  Religion 
and  Art ;  and  Medical  and  Legal  Works.  Seni  to  ant/  ad- 
dress on  rficcipt  of  10  ants.    ^0  Deyonshir*  Straet,  Boston 
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WASHINGTON    AND    3    BEDFORD    STREETS, 

(OVER  WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT'S,) 
Having  refitted  his  Warerooms,  is  happy  to  announce  to  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  secured  the  sole  agency  in 
Boston  of  the  celebrated  KNABE  PIA.NO  of  Baltimore.  These  instruments  have  no  superior,  and  are  considered  by 
the  best  pianists  to  be  first-class  in  every  respect.  He  has  also  taken  the  Agency  for  the  ERNEST  GA.BXj£R 
PIANO  of  New  York,  which  is  a  reliable  and  satisfactory  instrument.  (B^^  JPianos  to  Rant,  and  on  Instalments* 
Sir.  Tyler  is  also  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  G.  W.  BEAKOSLEY,  who  has  been  Wareroom  Tuner  for  Messrs.  Chick- 
ering  &  Sons  for  twelve  years,  will  have  charge  of  the  Tuning  Department.     All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


HELIOTYPE. 


PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    BOOK    ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE     HELIOTYPE    PRINTING    COMPANY  are  producers  of   Illustrations  by  the  Heliotype,  Photo-lithographic, 
Photo-engraving,  and  Fac-simile  processes.     Employed  by  the  United  States  Government  in  illustrating  Scientific  and 
Medical  Reports ;  by  Scientific,  Historical,  and  other  learned  Societies ;  by  the  leading  Publishers,  and  for  illustrating 
Town  and  Family  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 

Facsimiles  of  Medals  and  Coins,  A.ncient  JManiisc^npts ,  PaintingSf  Dratvin^s  and  ShetcheSf 

Vieivs  and  Portraits  front  Nature,  Medical  and  Scientific  Obfects,  .Antiquities,  etc.,  etc. 

For  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  CO.,  220  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOOKS  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL. 


IN    THE   LEVANT,    By  Charles  Dublet 

Wahnek,  Author  of  "  Sannterings,"  "  My 
Summer  in  a  Garden,"  "Backlog  Studies," 
'Baddeck,"  etc.     1  vol.,  12mo,  $2.00. 

Delightful,  thoughtful,  entertaining  sketches 
of  travel  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Turkey,  JEgean 
Islands,  and  Greece. 

SAUNTEKINGS.    By  Charles  Dhdlet  War- 
ner.    "  Little  Classic  "  Style.     $1.25. 
A  charming  series  of  travel  sketches  in  Lon- 


REMINISCENCES  OF  EUROPEAN  TEAT- 

EL.     By  Andrew  P.  Peabodt,  D.  D.     1 6mo, 

$1.50. 

CASTILIAN  DAYS.  Studies  of  Spanish  Seen- 
ery.  Customs,  and  Cl/aracter.  By  JoHS  Hat. 
16mo,  $2.00. 

AUGUSTUS    HOPPIN'S    TRAVEL    PIC- 
TURES. 
Crossing  the  Atlantic.   Oblong  folio,  $5.00. 
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The  SoECEESB  13  by  the  .same  composers  as  Pinafore,  and,  mu- 
flically,  quite  as  good.  Piano  arrangement  by  Moelling  also 
for  $1.00.  

HULL'S  TEMPERANCE  GLEE  BOOK.  40  cts. 

Contains  a  large  and  well  arranged  coUpction  of  Sacred  and 
Secular  songs  for  Temperance  meetings. 

CUPS  AND  SAUCERS.    By  Grossmith.    25  cts. 

a  delightful  Parlor  Operetta,  needing  but  two  performers. 
Very  good  mueic.  

THEGEM  GLEANER.  By  J.M.Chadwick.  Si.oo. 

An  uausually  good  collection  of  Anthems.  All  choirs  should 
have  it.  

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston, 
THE  ART  OF  ORGAN  PLAYING. 

Br  EUGENE  THAYEU. 

Paet  1.     Manual  Studies S2.00 

PaET  2.     Pedal  Studies 2.^0 

Fast  3.    Art  o(  Registration 2.00 

Paet  4.     Church,  or  Service  Playing 2.50 

Part  5.    Solo  or  Concert  Playing S.dO 

(Complete  in  Boards 12.00 

ScfPtznEST,    Muflic  for  Chnrch  Serrico,  Book  1 2.00 

Pobliahed  by  GAEL  PEUTEH,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 
Stnt,  post-paid^  on  rer.tipt  ofmarkfl  price. 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 
40  WINTER  STREET   .    .    .    BOSTON,  MASS. 

Importer  and  Dealer  in 

Foreign  &  American  Sheet  Music. 

3ote  Agent  in  the  U.  3.  for  the  CalBloeues  '>(  ASHDOWW  & 
PABHY  of  Ixjndon,  Kng.,  and  HENHY  LITOLFF  of  Braun- 
icbweig,  Germaoy.  The  beflt  and  cheapest  edition  of  ClaAsic 
and  Modem  Mu>ic.  CataloguM  pent  free  on  application.  Liberal 
di^ouDt  made  Ut  the  profe.*.«ion  and  trade.  Selecting  music  for 
Teachen  and  Seminaries  made  a  specialty. 

LltolfT'ili  Mn!ilc»I  World :    A  Monthly  Magazine  of  New 
Compositions  for  the  Piano-forte.    2.v  cents  each  number. 
JUST  ISSITED: 

Allnun  for  Children.    By  0.  IV.  .Mamtox.    12  charming 
little  pieces  for  young  pianists.    20  cts.  a  number. 

Ave  MaHa.   For  Tenor  or  Soprano.   By  IlmrsHAW  Dasa.  60c. 

Beside  the  SDmmer  Sea.  Contralto.     "  "       40c. 


0.  T. ;  OR,  Life  in  Denmark. 
In  Spain  and  PoRxnOAL. 
PiCTCBES  OP  Travel. 

Crown  8vo,  $1.50  a  volume. 

ENGLISH  TRAITS.     By  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson.    SI. 50. 

TEJf   DAYS   IN   SPAIN.     By  Katb   Field. 

"  Little  Classic  "  style.     SI  .25. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  ITALY.    By  GEOEaB  S. 

HiLLARD.     16mo,  S2.00. 

TRANSATLANTIC  SKETCHES.   ByHBNET 

James,  Jr.     1  vol.,  12mo,  $2.00. 
A  SATCHEL  GUIDE  For  the  Vacation  Tour- 
ist   in    Europe.      Revised    Edition   for   1879. 
With  Maps.     16mo,  $2.00. 

The  remarkable  compactness  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  Satchel  Guide  and  its  fflicity  in 
telling  just  what  tourists  wish  to  know,  have 
ni.ide  it  the  popular  favorite  with  those  going  to 
Europe  for  a  vacation  tour.  The  edition  for  1879 
has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  supplied  with 
special  information  for  the  benefit  and  conven- 
ience of  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  will  go 
to  the  Exposition  at  Paris. 

THE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT.  By  James  F.  IIun- 

newell.     With  Maps.     12mo,  $2.50. 
.NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

(;dr  Old  Home.  A  Series  of  English  Sketches. 

$1.50. 
English  Note-Books.    2  vols.,  I6mo,  $3.00. 
French  and  Italian  Note-Books.    2  vols., 

16mo.,  $3.00. 
The  same  in  "Little  Classic"  style.    $1.25  a 
rolnme. 


r   of 
1.25. 

POEMS  OF  PLACES.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Loiro- 
FELLOW.  "  Little  Classic  "  Style.  18mo,  $1.00 
per  volume. 

1-4.   England  and  Wales. 

5.   Ireland. 
6-8.   Scotland,   Denmark,  Iceland,   No«- 
WAT,  AND  Sweden. 
9, 10.   France  and  Satot. 
11-13.   Italy. 
14,15.   Spain,  PoRTHGAL,  Belgium,  AND  Hob- 

LAND. 

16.   Switzerland  and  Austria. 
17,18.   Germany. 

19.  Greece  and  Turkey  (in  Europe). 

20.  Russia  and  Siberia. 

NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  OF  AN  ARCHI- 

TECT  during  a  Tour  in  the  Northwest  of 
Europe.  By  Felix  Narjoux.  Illustrated. 
Svo,  $3.00. 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  AND  STUDY  IN  IT- 
ALY.    By  Charles  Eliot  Norton.     16mo, 

SI. 2.5. 

GEORGE  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

A  Farmer's  Vacation.  A  Tour  in  the 
Netherlands,  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  Copiously  and  beautifully 
Illustrated.     Square  Svo,  $3.00. 

The  Bride  op  the  Rhine.  Two  Hundred 
Miles  in  a  Mosel  IlowBoat.  To  which  is 
added  a  Paper  on  the  Latin  Poet  Ausonius 
aud  his  poem  "Mosella,"  by  Rev.  Charles 
T.  Brooks.  Fully  and  finely  Illustrated 
Square  IGmo,  $1.50. 


*,•  Tor  sale  hy  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hj  the  PubUehert, 
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STEPHEN   HELLER    ON    HECTOR  BER- 
LIOZ.i 

I  CANNOT  resist  the  pleasure  of  having  a 
chat  with  you  about  Berlioz.  You  have  been 
writing  on  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  an  ar- 
ticle in  which  you  speak  a  great  deal  of  this 
highly  gifted  man  has  caused  me  to  take  the 
step  I  do.  People  in  Germany  appear  to 
believe  that  in  Paris  Berlioz's  music  was 
everywhere  misunderstood,  misappreciated, 
and  actually  laughed  to  scorn.  The  majority 
of  the  public,  many  artists,  and  a  portion  of 
the  press  were,  I  certainly  must  admit,  rather 
adverse  than  favorable.  Still  more  frigid  and 
repellent  was  naturally  the  demeanor  adopt- 
ed by  the  official  guardians  intrusted  with 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  great  seals  of  good 
taste  :  the  sworn  connoisseurs,  the  privy  coun- 
cilors of  music,  and  all  possessing  a  seat  and 
vote  in  the  sacre  college  of  the  Conservatory 
and  of  the  Institute.  And  they  were  not  so 
wrong,  after  all,  in  making  things  rather  un- 
comfortable for  this  Terrorist  and  his  pro- 
gramme, which  now  and  then  was  somewhat 
wild.  I  believe  these  more  or  less  violent 
opponents  of  his  to  have  been  perfectly  sin- 
cere, and  I  can  very  well  understand  how  the 
composer  of  Le  Postilion  de  Longjumeau,  a 
man  deficient  neither  in  talent  nor  wit,  must 
necessarily  regard  Berlioz's  first  Symphony 
as  the  music  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  But  Ber- 
lioz's sternest  critics  were  the  "connoisseurs" 
of  the  educated  higher  classes.  Reared  in 
the  religion  of  a  certain  music,  they  could 
see  in  Berlioz  only  a  hateful  and  heretical 
reformer.  A  portion  of  these  dilettantes  ac- 
knowledged nothing  save  the  simple  moving 
or  sparkling  tunes  of  the  old  French  music 
(Dalayrac,  Mehul,  Monsigny,  Gretry,  etc.)  ; 
the  graceful,  piquant,  wittily-animated,  pleas- 
ing, and  theatrical  strains  of  comic  opera  ;  or, 
lastly,  the  magnificent,  brilliant,  and  dramat- 
ically-colored productions  of  the  Meyerbeer- 
ian  muse.  By  far  the  most  respectable  part 
of  these  dilettantes  had  attained  in  the  Con- 
servatory concerts  and  the  numerous  quar- 
tet associations  a  not  insignificant  amount  of 

1  Addressed  to  Dr.  Hanslick,  and  published  by  him  in 
the  Neuefreie  Presse.  Translated  in  the  London  Musical 
World. 


musical  education,  in  about  the  same  way  as 
by  frequent  and  oliservant  visits  to  museums 
and  galleries  a  man  may  gain  an  eye  for 
painting  and  sculpture.  Now,  when  all  these 
various  classes  of  persons  fond  of  music,  es- 
pecially the  last  named,  turned  with  dissatis- 
faction from  Berlioz's  compositions,  it  must  be 
granted  that  they  did  not  do  so  out  of  blind 
hostility,  and  could  be  at  no  loss  to  justify 
their  blame  and  their  taste.  His  weaker  op- 
ponents objected  to  him  because  they  could 
not  at  once  retain  in  their  heads  his  melodies 
(supposing  any  were  to  be  found  in  what  lie 
wrote),  and  that  to  understand  such  complicat- 
ed architecture  required  a  very  learned  musi- 
cian. Otherslaughed  at  his  ultra-romantic  pro- 
grammes, at  the  masses  of  instruments,  and 
at  the  mad  demands  he  made  upon  tlie  per- 
formers. His  strongest  opponents,  however, 
had  very  weighty  grounds  for  their  strictui-es 
on  the  new  music.  They  relied  on  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  The  works  of  these 
great  benefactors  were  forcing  their  way  every 
day  more  deeply  and  more  convincingly  into 
the  souls  of  mankind  as  represented  in  Paris. 
When    these   lofty   names  were    pronouiici.'d, 

Berlioz's  boldest  adherents  were  silent 

I  have  employed  the  word  adherents;  I 
wanted  to  make  you  understand  that,  while 
this  very  eminent  man  certainly  had,  and  even 
still  has,  numerous  adversaries,  he  had  at  a 
very  early  date  attracted  round  him  a  con- 
stantly increasing  circle  of  friends,  partisans, 
and  even  unbounded, admirers. 

As  far  back  as  1838,  when  I  first  came 
to  Paris,  Berlioz  stood"  quite  apart  from  all 
other  artists  there.  Even  then  it  was  impos- 
sible any  longer  to  dispute  his  right  to  the 
name  of  a  daring  seeker  after  the  great  in 
art.  His  works,  his  words,  and  his  whole 
bearing  gave  him  the  air  of  a  revolutionist  as 
regards'  the  old  musical  regime,  which  he  was 
fond  of  supposing  had  lived  itself  out.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  a  Girondin  or  a 
Terrorist,  but  I  believe  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  declare  Rossini,  Cherubini,  Auber,  Herold, 
Boieldieu,  etc.,  those  "  Pitts"  and  "  Coburgs' 
of  the  corrupt  state  of  music,  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  to  put  them  on  their  trial.  The 
horrible  aristocrats  of  music  were  played 
every  day,  and,  in  receiving  the  regulated 
percentage  on  the  receipts,  were  sucking  the 
marrow  of  their  subjects,  the  public. 

But  Paris  is  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  people  understand  all  situations,  and 
like  to  search  out  the  strangest  among  them, 
for  the  purpose,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  en- 
couraging and  supporting  them.  Only  the 
situation  must  possess  some  especial  features ; 
it  must  have  a  physiognomy  of  its  own,  or 
be  characterized  by  something  pathetic.  In 
a  word,  a  man  must  have  a  legend  circulatecT 
around  him.  Berlioz  had  several  legends. 
There  was  his  invincible  passion  for  music, — 
a  passion  which  neither  threats  nor  poverty 
could  diminish, — he,  the  son  of  a  well-to- 
do  physician  in  high  repute  at  Grenoble, 
being  compelled  to  become  a  chorus-singer  at 
one  of  the  smallest  theatres ;  there  was  his 
fantastic  love  for  Miss  Smithson,  who,  as 
Ophelia  and  Juliet,  had  carried  him  away, 
though  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  En- 
glish ;  and,  lastly,  there  was  his  Symphonie 
Fantastique,  depicting  his  feelings,  and,  when 
heard  by  her,  causing  the  English  actress,  who, 


on   her  part,  understood  nothing  about  mu- 
sic, to  reciprocate  his  love,  —  all  these  things 
furnished  Berlioz  with  the  situation  here  nec- 
essary for  exciting  the  sj^mpathies   of  certain 
enthusiasts.     Men   of   this    kind,   intelligent, 
partial,  ready  for  any  service  and  frequently 
capable  of  any  sacrifice,  are  to  be  found  in 
Paris    by  every  man  of  genuine  talent,  pro- 
vided that  talent  be   exhibited  in  a  certain 
light.     Tbus,  a  few  months  after  I  first  made 
his  acquaintance,  I  saw  that   Berlioz  was  be- 
ginning to  be  accepted  as  the  head  and  chief 
of  the  unappreciated  geniuses  of  Paris.     He 
was  unappreciated,  it  is   true.     But   like   a 
man  who  might  easily  be  so.     Berlioz  raised 
the  non-appreciation  of  talent   to   a   dignity, 
for   the  appreciation,  nay,   the   profound  ad., 
miration,  of  a  large  circle  caused  the  want  of 
appreciation  to  appear  so  glaring  and  so  un- 
lovable that   it   obtained  for  its  object  new 
friends  every  day.     This  compensation  would 
have  sufficed  to  make  a  man  of  a  more   phil- 
osophical disposition  feel  happier.     The  deli- 
cate sense  of  the  Parisians  (I  mean  of  a  cer- 
tain class  among  them)  was  hurt  and  insulted 
at  seeing  an  artist,  who  had  at  any  rate  given 
proof  of  eminent   talent,   glowing   zeal,   and 
high  courage,  persecuted,  blamed,  and  plunged 
in   poverty.     And   Frenchmen   are    not  con- 
tented with  merely  loving  quietly  and   pla- 
toiiically ;  with  wishing  a  friend  every  pos- 
sible kind  of  good  fortune,  and  then  leaving 
matters  to  take  their  own  course.     They  are 
active,  set  about  a  thing  in  good  earnest,  and 
do  not  require  to  be  adjured  in  the  name  of 
everything  that  is  holy  to  open  their  lips  for 
the    purpose    of  uttering  a   few   enthusiastic 
words  for  an  unappreciated  artist  needful  of 
praise.     The  French  2;<;73iuinent,  in  the  per- 
sonof   Count  Gasparin,  one  of  the  ministers, 
made  a  beginning,  and  ordered  of   Berlioz  a 
Requiem   (a  work,  by  the  way,  full  of  mag- 
nificent things),  and  subsequently  the  funereal 
music  for  the  interment  of  those  who  fell  in 
July,  —  also,  of  its  kind,  an   admirable  tone- 
painting,  only  not   so  well   known.     Mean- 
while, all  more  or  less  gifted,  more  or  less 
unappreciated,  art  disciples  and  apprentices 
ranged  themselves  around  their  honored  chief. 
They  were  apostles,  clients,  and  business  men 
given  to  Berlioz  by  nature.     It  v^as  especially 
members  of   other  professions  who  were  at- 
tracted towards  him,  —  when  not  by  his  music, 
by  his  poetic  intentions  and  picturesque  pro- 
grammes.    Nearly  all  the  painters  (who  as  a 
rule  have  a  taste  for  music),  engravers,  sculp- 
tors, and   architects    were  numbered   among 
his  adherents.     To  these  must  be  added  many 
of  the  best  poets  and  romance  writers,  such  as 
Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Dumas,  De  Vigny, 
Balzac ;   the  painters   Delacroix,  Ary  Schef- 
fer,  etc.,  who  saw  in  him,  and  very  justly,  an 
adept  of  the  romantic  school.     All  these  great 
writers,   who  had    not  a  spark  of   music  in 
themselves,   and   who,    in    the    most    solemn 
scenes  of  their  dramas,  had  a  waltz  by  Strauss 
played  to  heighten  the  emotion  or  terror, —  it 
is  true  the  waltz  was  played  in  a  slow  and 
solemn    manner,   with    mutes   and   a   certain 
amount   of    tremolo,  —  all    these   men   raved 
about  Berlioz,  and  demonstrated   their  sym- 
pathy   by    their    words    and    their    writings. 
Lastly,  with  all  these  active  propagandists  of 
the  gwasi'-unappreciated  Berlioz  was  allied  a 
section  —  small,  indeed,  but  influential  —  of 
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the  fashionable  find  elegant  world,  people  who 
desired  to  obtain  at  a  cheap  rate  the  reputa- 
tion of  freethinkers.  They  were  not  capa- 
ble of  distinguishing  a  sonata  of  Waiihal's  or 
Diabelli's  from  one  of  Beethoven's,  but  they 
cried  out  against  the  criminal  sensuousuess  of 
modern  music  ;  they  ridiculed  those  of  their 
own  station  who  reveled  in  Meyerbeer,  Ros- 
sini, and  Auber,  and  prophesied  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  such  vicious,  short-sliirted  melodies, 
and  the  victory  of  a  new,  world-moving,  sub- 
lime, and  eternally  virile  art. 

If  now  you  add  the  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  good  and  genuine  musicians  capa- 
ble of  understanding  the  really  bold  and 
grandiose,  the  frequently  wonderful  origi- 
nality and  the  magical  orchestration  of  his 
scores,  you  will  allow  that  Berlioz  did  not 
live  and  work  in  such  isolation  as  he  was  fond 
of  asserting.  From  18.38,  the  instances  grow- 
ing more  frequent  witli  the  course  of  time, 
detached  pieces  of  his  s3'mphonies  found 
brilliant,  nay  general,  recognition.  They 
were  encored  and  tumultuously  applauded. 
I  will  mention  merely  the  "  Marche  au  Sup- 
plice "  in  the  Symphonie  Fanttistique,  the 
"  Marche  des  Pelerins  "  and  the  '-'  Serenade 
dans  les  Abruzzes  "  iu  Harold  en  Italie,  the 
party  at  Capulet's  in  Romeo  at  Juliette,  sev- 
eral things  from  La  Fiiite  en  Egypte,  the 
overture  to  the  Carnival  Romain,  etc.  That 
much  of  high  significance  in  his  works  was 
only  slightlj'  successful  cannot  be  denied. 
But  to  how  many  equally  great,  nay  greater, 
artists  has  this  not  happened  ?  There  was 
scarcely  ever  an  artist  so  much  a  siranger  to 


eral  years  ;  and,  finally,  you  may  with  cer- 
tainty reckon  on  something  hitherto  valued 
by  all  men  of  mind  and  heart  —  the  more 
thorough  recognition  which  posterity  has  in 
store  for  you."  I  often  succeeded  in  reviv- 
ing his  spirits,  a  fact  he  always  admitted  with 
friendly  and  touching  words.  I  remember 
with  especial  pleasui'e  one  particular  instance. 
We  were  spending  the  evening  as  the  guests 
of  B.  Damcke  —  also  one  of  those  now  no 
more  —  and  of  his  wife,  whose  goodness  of 
heart  and  kind  hospitality  Berlioz  gratefully 
mentions  in  his  Memoirs.  We  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  there  nearly  every  evening, 
Berlioz,  J.  d'Ortigue  (a  learned  writer  on 
musical  and  literai'y  history),  Leon  Kreut- 
zer,  and  others.  We  used  to  chat,  criticise, 
and  play  music,  freely  and  without  constraint. 
This  little  circle,  also,  has  been  thinned  by 
death  ;  latterly  Berlioz  and  myself  were  the 
only  members  of  it  left.  Well, "one  evening 
that  Berlioz  again  began  his  old  lament,  I 
answered  him  in  the  manner  described  above. 
I  finished  my  sermon  ;  it  was  eleven  o'clock, 
and  the  cold  December  night  outside  was  dark 
and  dreary.  Tired  and  out  of  sorts,  I  lighted 
a  cigar.  Suddenly,  Berlioz  started  up  with 
j'outhful  alacrity  from  the  sofa  on  whicli  he 
\ya.i  accustomed  to  stretch  himself  in  his 
muddy  boots,  to  the  secret  anguish  of  the 
cleardy  and  order-loving  Damcke.  "  Ha  !  " 
he  cried,  "  Heller  is  right  —  is  not  he  ?  He 
is  .always  right.  He  is  good,  he  is  clever,  he 
is  just  and  wise  ;  I  wil]  embrace  him,"  he 
continued,  kissing  me  on  both  cheeks,  "  and 
propose  to  the  sace  a  niece  of  follv."  —  ■' T 


Schiller  (whom  he  liked  very  muc^),  etc. 

He  often  complained  bitterly  .md  com- 
pared his  own  successes  with  those  of  the 
then  popular  composers  for  the  stage ;  but 
whenever  he  did  so,  I  used  to  say  to  him  : 
"  My  good  friend,  you  want  too  much  ;  you 
want  everything.  You  despise  the  general 
public,  and  yet  want  them  to  admire  you. 
You  despise,  in  virtue  of  your  riglit  as  a 
noble-minded  and  original  artist,  the  appro- 
bation of  the  majority,  and  yet  you  bitterly 
experience  the  want  of  it.  You  wish  to  be 
a  bold  innovator,  an  opener-up  of  new  paths ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  you  desire  to  be  under- 
stood and  valued  by  all.  You  desire  to  please 
only  the  noblest  and  the  strongest,  and  yet 
you  are  angry  at  the  coldness  of  the  indiffer- 
euD  —  at  the  insufficiency  of  the  weak.  Do 
you  not  desire  to  be  solitary,  inaccessible, 
and  poor,  like  Beethoven,  and  yet  surrounded 
by  the  great  and  the  little  ones  of  this  world 
—  loaded  with  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  with 
honors,  with  titles,*  and  with  offices  ?  You 
have  attained  what  the  nature  of  your  talent 
and  of  your  whole  being  can  attain.  You 
have  not  the  majority  on  your  side,  but  an 
intellectual  minority  exerts  itself  to  uphold 
and  encourage  you.  You  have  acliieved  for 
yourself  a  thoroughly  special  place  in  the 
world  of  art ;  you  possess  many  enthusiastic 
friends  —  nor  are  you,  thank  God,  without 
redoubtable  foes,  who  keep  your  friends  vig- 
ilant. Your  material  means  of  existence 
have,  thank  goodness,  been  assured  for  sev- 


ner,  and  your  sermon  hiis  inspired  me  with  a 
desire  for  immortality  and  a  few  dozen  oys- 
ters." —  '•  All  right,"  I  replied,  "  we  will 
drink  tlie  health  of  Beethoven,  and  that  of 
Lucullus  too  ;  we  will  drown  and  forget  in 
the  noblest  wines  of  France,  with  pdt'es  de 
foie  gras  to  match,  the  sorrows  which  vex  our 
souls."  —  "  Our  host,"  said  Berlioz,  "  can 
stop  at  home,  for  he  has  a  charming  wife. 
We,  however,  who  are  not  so  blessed,  will  be 
off  to  the  wine-shop  —  I  will  hear  no  objec- 
tion !  The  matter  is  settled."  The  old,  fiery 
Berlioz  was  once  more  awakened  within  him. 
So  we  sauntered,  arn\  in  arm,  joking  and 
laughing,  down  the  long  Rue  Blanche  and 
the  equally  long  Chaussee  d'Antin,  and  en- 
tered the  brilliantly -lighted  restaurant.  It 
struck  half-past  eleven,  and  there  were  very 
few  customers  in  the  place,  a  fact  at  w!)ich 
we  were  well  pleased.  We  ordered  oysters, 
pates  de  foie  gras,  a  cold  fowl,  salad,  fruit, 
and  some  of  the  best  champagne  and  most 
genuine  Bordeaux. 

Berlioz,  as  well  as  myself,  was  the  more  in- 
clined to  do  all  honor  to  this  admirable  re- 
past because,  like  me,  he  was  usually  very 
moderate  and  simple  in  his  mode  of  living. 
At  one  o'clock  the  "as  was  extinjiuisliud,  and 
the  waiters  glided  gapingly  about  us  (vvu  were 
quite  alone ;  tlie  other  customers  had  left)  as 
if  to  remind  us  that  we  ought  to  go.  The 
doors  were  closed  and  wax  candles  brought. 
"Waiter!"  exclaimed  Berlioz,  "you  are 
trying  by  all  kinds  of  pantomimic  action  to 


make  us  believe  it  is  late.  Let  me  beg  you, 
however,  to  bring  us  two  demi-tasses  of  cof- 
fee and  some  real  Havana  cigaiv."  So  we 
went  on  till  two  o'clock.  "  At  present," 
said  Berlioz,  "  we  will  be  off,  for  my  mother- 
in-law  is  now  in  her  best  sleep  and  I  have 
well-founded  hopes  that  I  shall  wake  her 
up."  During  supper  we  spoke  of  our  favor- 
ites, Beethoven,  Shakspeare,  Lord  Byron, 
Heine,  and  Gluck,  and  continued  to  do  so  as 
we  slowly  walked  the  long  distance  to  his 
house,  which  was  not  far  fiom  mine.  This 
was  the  last  merry,  lively  social  evening  I 
spent  with  him.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  it 
was  in  1867  or  1868. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  that  he  was  seized 
with  a  sort  of  passion  for  reading  Shakspeare, 
in  the  French  translation,  to  some  few  friends. 
We  used  to  meet  at  his  lodgings  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  he  would  read  us 
some  seven  or  eight  pieces. 

He  read  well,  but  was  frequently  very 
greatly  moved ;  in  especially  fine  passages 
the  tears  used  to  course  down  his  cheeks. 
He  would,  however,  still  go  on  and  hastily 
wipe  away  his  tears  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  reading.  The  only  persons  present  on 
such  occasions  were  the  Damckes  and  two  or 
three  other  frieuds.  One  of  the  latter,  an  old 
and  well-tried  comrade  of  Berlioz's,  but  with 
no  great  literary  culture,  undertook  of  his  own 
accord  the  office  of  a  claqueur.  He  listened 
with  profound  attention  and  endeavored  lo 
discover  in  the  countenances  of  the  other 
members  of  the  audience  and  of  the  reader 
tlio  ,-;<Tlit  moment  for  manifesting  his  enthu- 
tie  did  not  venture  to  applaud,  he 
original  method  for  expressing 
1.  Every  extraordinarily  fine 
vered  and  received  with  deep 
accompanied  on  his  part  by  the 
half  audible  emission  of  some  oath  or  other 
usually  heard  among  the  lower  classes  and 
in  the  workshops.  Thus,  after  the  poet's 
most  touching  scenes  we  were  greeted  with  : 
"  Nom  d'un  iiom  !  Norn  d'une  pipe !  S  .  .  . 
matin  !  "  After  this  had  been  repeated  some 
dozen  times,  Berlioz,  suddenly  bursting  out 
angrily,  and  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
verse,  thundered  forth:  "Ah  9a,  voulez-vous 
bien  f  .  .  .  .  le  camp  avec  vos  nom  d'une 
pipe  !  "  Hereupon  the  offender,  pale  with 
dismay,  took  to_  flight,  and  Berlioz  with  per- 
fect composure  resumed  the  balcony  scene  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  —  What  I  once  told  you 
touching  Berlioz's  short  musical  memory  re- 
ferred to  modern  music,  with  which  he  was 
not  very  familiar.  But  he  retained  well  the 
music  he  had  studied.  Such  music  included 
more  especially  Beethoven's  orchestral  works 
(he  was  not  so  well  up  in  the  quartets  and 
piano-forte  pieces)  ;  then  the  operas  of  Gluck 
and  Spontini,  as  likewise  those  of  Gretry, 
Mehul,  Dalayrac,  and  Monsigiiy.  Despite 
his  marvelous  hatred  of  Rossini,  he  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  two  of  that  master's  scores  : 
Lc  Comfe  Dry  and  II  Barhiere  di  Siinglia. 
Berlioz  was  one  of  those  genuine  artists  who 
are  carried  away  and  moved  to  tears  by  every 
production  which  is  in  its  way  perfect.  I 
was  with  him  at  Adelina  Patti's  iirst  appear- 
ance here  in  11  Barhiere.  You  will  believe 
me  when  I  assure  you  tliat,  in  the  most  joy- 
ous and  most  charming  passages  of  the  work, 
his  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.     But  what 
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shall  I  say  about  Die  Zaiiberflote,  which  also 
I  heard  in  company  with  hira !  He  enter- 
tained a  sort  of  childish  indignation  for  what 
he  termed  Mozart's  culpable  concessions.  By 
these  he  meant  Don  Ottavio's  air,  Donna 
Anna's  air  in  F,  and  the  famous  bravura  airs 
of  the  Queen  of  Night.  Nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  acknowledge  the  excellence  of 
these  pieces,  apart  from  their  dramatic  value, 
which  is  certainly  not  as  great  as  that  of 
many  others.  But  how  truly  delighted  was 
I  to  see  the  deep  and  powerful  impression 
the  opera  produced  on  him.  lie  had  often 
heard  it  before,  but  whether  he  was  in  a  bet- 
ter frame  of  mind,  or  whether  the  work  was 
better  represented,  he  said  the  music  had 
never  previously  penetrated  so  profoundly 
into  his  heart.  Nay,  his  exaltation  in  two  or 
three  instances  became  so  loud  that  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  stalls,  who  were  picking  their  teeth 
and  wanted  quietly  to  digest  their  dinner,  com- 
plained of  such  "indiscreet"  enthusiasm. 

One  evening  at  a  quartet  concert  we  heard 
Beethoven's  Quartet  in  E  minor.  We  were 
seated  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  room. 
While  I  was  listening  to  this  wonderful  work, 
my  feelings  were  those  of  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic  who  hears  mass  with  deep  piety  and 
fervor,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  calmness 
and  clear  consciousness  ;  the  sublime  feeling 
he  experiences  has  been  long  familiar  to  him. 
Berlioz,  on  the  other  hand,  resembled  a  neo- 
phyte ;  a  kind  of  joyous  dread  at  the  sacred 
and  sweet  secret  revealed  to  him_  was  mixed 
lip  with  his  devotion.  His  countenance 
beamed  with  transport  during  the  Adagio  — 
he  was,  so  to  speak,  transfigured.  Some 
other  fine  works  were  set  down  for  perform- 
ance, but  we  left,  and  I  accompanied  hira  to 
his  house.  The  Adagio  still  reechoed  prayer- 
like in  our  souls.  Not  a  word  was  exchanged 
between  us.  On  my  taking  leave  of  him, 
he  grasped  my  hand  and  said  :  '•  Get  homme 
avait  tout  .  .  .  .  et  nous  n'avons  rien." 

At  that  moment  he  was  crushed,  annihi- 
lated, by  the  gigantic  grandeur  of  "  cet 
homme."  —  One  more  short  anecdote  :  Near 
the  house  where  Damcke  resided,  in  the  Rue 
Mansard,  there  was  an  especially  large  white 
stone  laid  down  in  the  pavement.  Every 
evening  that  we  returned  from  the  Rue  Man- 
sard, Berlioz  used  to  place  himself  on  this 
stone  as  he  wished  me  good-night.  One 
evening  (a  few  months  before  his  last  illness) 
we  bade  each  other  good-by  in  a  hurried 
fashion,  for  it  was  cold,  and  a  thick,  yellow 
fog  hung  over  the'  streets.  We  were  already 
ten  paces'  distance  from  each  other,  when  I 
heard  Berlioz  crying  out :  "  Heller  !  Heller  f 
Where  are  you  ?  Come  back  !  I  did  not 
bid  you  good-night  on  the  white  stone."  We 
came  together  again  and  began  looking  about 
in  the  [litch-dark  night  for  the  indispensable 
stone,  which,  by  the  way,  had  among  other 
chjiracteristics  a  peculiar  shape.  I  took  out 
my  matches,  but  they  would  not  light  in  the 
damp  air.  We  both  groped  about  the  pave- 
ment until  at  last  the  weather-beaten  stone 
gleamed  on  us.  Placing  his  foot  with  the 
greatest  seriousness  ou  it,  Berlioz  said : 
"  Thank  God  !  I  am  standing  on  it.  Now, 
then,  good-night  !  "  And  so  say  I  to  you, 
my  dear  sir.  My  pen  ran  away  with  me  — 
I  could  not  pull  it  up.     Stephen  Heller. 


JOSEPH  JOACHIM. 

(From  the  Pesther  Llmjd.) 

The  eminent  master  of  the  violin  is  once  again 
stopping  in  our  midst,  and  great  is  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  delight  among  the  friends  of  art  in 
the  Hungarian  capital,  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen 
once  more  to  enjoy  the  rarely  occurring  treat  of 
hearing,  after  a  long,  a  too  long  interval,  Joseph 
Joachim,  the  celebrated  son  of  our  native  land. 
A  decennium  has  elapsed  since  he  last  entranced 
us  with  the  display  of  his  artistia  power.  How 
often  Iiave  we  since  then  yearned  to  hear  him  1 
A  few  years  ago  he  was  in  Vienna,  and  we 
thought  we  might  hope  that,  remembering  his 
home,  at  so  short  a  distance  off,  and  his  faithful, 
devoted  admirers,  he  would  gladden  us  with  a 
visit, — but  our  hopes  were  vain  1  Let  us,  how- 
ever, leave  the  past  and  rejoice  in  the  present, 
which  lias  at  lengtli  so  generously  favored  us  by 
fulfilling  our  long-cherished  wibli.  Let  us  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  seeing  the  well-loved  mas- 
ter, fresh  in  mind  and  body,  among  us,  surround- 
ed by  bis  old  admirers,  and  received  with  feel- 
ings of  pleased  expectation  by  all  those  who  will 
now  become  acquainted  with  and  hear  him  for 
the  first  time.  The  former  do  not  need  to  be 
informed  what  Joachim  is  and  of  what  kind  is 
his  artistic  significance.  A  conviction  of  the 
great  artist's  extraordinary  worth  must  sponta- 
neously have  forced,  and  forever  impressed,  itself 
on  all  who  at  any  period  in  their  lives  heard  him. 
But,  at  the  present  time,  when  men  live  so 
quickly  and  forget  so  quickly,  it  will  not  be  su- 
perfluous shortly  to  characterize  Joachim's  sig- 
nificance, fully  and  completely  to  realize  the 
value  of  him  whose  appearance  to-day  is  an  event 
in  the  musical  existence  of  our  capital.  We  do 
not  possess  among  our  contemporaries  so  many, 
heroes  in  the  world  of  art  that,  in  tlie  case  of 
this  gre.at  one  among  the  great,  we  should  not 
like  to  dwell  awhile  on  the  thankful  remembrance 
of  what  we  have  received  from  him. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  raises  Joachim  above 
all  his  predecessors,  the  most  celebrated  violinists 
of  the  century,  —  which  precludes  all  comparison, 
between  his  artistdom  and  the  virtuosity  of  Paga- 
nini,  Ernst,  Lipinski,  Beriot.  and  even  Vieux- 
temps,  and  which  stamps  him  as  undoubtedly 
superior  to  the  most  eminent  living  masters  of  the 
violin  ?  Joachim  is  greater  than  all  these  be- 
cause, to  express  the  matter  briefly,  he  possesses 
a  style  of  his  own.  It  is  significative  that,  in 
Joachim's  case,  we  never  think  of  the  virtuoso 
Are  his  technical  capability  and  development 
inferior,  then,  to  those  of  any  among  the  artists 
above  named  ?  Not  at  all.  If  the  sign  of  per- 
fect virtuosity  consists  in  playful  facility  and  un- 
erring certainty,  Joachim  is  surpassed  by  no  one. 
But  it  is  not  this,  or  at  least  not  this  alone, 
which  renders  him  tlie  first  among  the  great 
ones  in  his  art.  His  high  musical  significance  is 
rooted  in  the  depth  and  grandeur  of  his  concep- 
tion and  execution,  both  of  which  together  cause 
the  act  of  the  executive  artist,  j-eproduetion,  as 
an  independent  product  of  no  small  artistic  value, 
to  appear  like  an  important  musical  creation. 
As  the  interpreter  of  the  musical  classical  writers 
for  the  violin,  Joachim  is  more  than  a  mere 
player,  he  is  a  plastic  artist ;  he  fashions,  while 
others  are  satisfied  with  reproducing  what  al- 
ready exists. 

It  is  here  plainly  perceptible  how  eminent  art 
individualities  contain  in  themselves  the  incen- 
tive for  the  clearing  up  of  complicated  artistic 
problems.  Joachim's  artistic  peculiarity  is  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  innermost  questions  of 
musical  aesthetics,  the  much  di-pnted  diflference 
between  executive  and  creative  art.  In  an  essay 
written  with  considerable  cleverness,  Franz  Liszt 
once  refused  to  recognize  this  difference.      Some 


persons  may  feel  inclined  to  explain  this  view, 
for  which,  be  it  observed,  there  are  weighty  rea- 
sons, by  the  well-known  variance  between  Liszt 
the  virtuoso  and  Liszt  tlie  composer ;  but,  even 
when  it  may  not  be  so  glaringly  apparent,  we 
agree  with  Hegel's  clear  definition  of  virtuosity 
(in  his  ^'Esllietik),  and  concede  the  possibility  of 
creatively  fashioning,  independent,  reproduction. 
This  may  be  characterized  as  the  acme  of  ar- 
tistic perfection,  as  the  privilege  of  genius,  for 
whom  the  secret  of  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  art 
has  been  thrown  open.  Such  reproduction  ap- 
propriates the  musical  material  as  the  mere  back- 
ground on  which  to  execute  its  own  intellectual 
work.  It  is  this  which  breathes  into  the  com- 
poser's tone-outline  glowing  life,  which  bestows 
shape  on  the  composer's  creations,  and  perme- 
ates them  with  its  own  individuality.  In  such  a 
sense  we  may  certainly  speak  of  an  independently 
active  power  of  reproduction,  which  gives  forth 
nothing  on  which  it  has  not  impressed  the  intel- 
lectual stamp  of  its  artistic  self. 

This  is  what  most  popular  virtuosos  on  the 
violin  have  been  unable  to  do  !  They  have  been 
able  to  dazzle  and  to  fascinate  ;  with  darino'  feats 
of  enormous  executive  skill  to  throw  the  great 
mass  of  concert-goers  into  transports  and  ecstasy. 
Even  they,  despite  their  want  of  true  intensity 
and  of  artistic  intention,  have  rendered  indispu- 
table service ;  they  have  brought  to  perfection 
the  technical  means  of  expression,  and  contributed 
powerfully  towards  popularizing  art.  But  for 
intellectual  deeds,  which  have  advanced  tlie  in- 
terests of  art  itself,  we  look  to  them  in  vain.  In 
their  case,  the  artist's  individuality  is  still  iden- 
tified with  his  performance ;  this  is  the  condition 
of  merely  interesting  subjectivity.  It  -was  re- 
served for  Joachim  to  create,  on  an  essentially 
difli'erent  and  ever  enduring  basis,  a  new  kind  of 
virtuosity,  and  to  bring  out  in  the  latter  that  ob- 
jectivity which  bears  in  itself  the  mark  of  the" 
classical,  that  oojectivity  which,  in  plastic  art, 
we  admire  in  the  model  works  of  Greek  sculptors. 

Thei-e  are  players  who  play  in  a  subjectively 
fine  manner.  Every  note  speaks  and  every 
phrase  is  intelligible.  But  the  expression  of  the 
whole  picture  strikes  us  as  changed,  as  strange. 
And  there  are  players  who  play  in  an  olijectively 
fine  manner ;  with  whom  all  is  harmony  (in  the 
highest  sense),  calm,  clear,  and  distinguished  ; 
with  whom  all  is  finished  and  complete  in  itself, 
and  these  are  the  true  artists. 

Perfection  of  form,  steady,  calm  completeness, 
plasticity  of  expression,  such  are  the  classical 
elements  in  the  art  of  execution.  All  technical 
mastery  is  a  mere  means  for  the  expression  of 
truth,  that  is,  of  something  very  different  from 
mere  brilliant  virtuosity.  Intellectual  penetra- 
tion for  the  details  of  a  whole  constitutes  the 
genius  of  execution.  But  genius  requires  high 
intelligence  as  much  as  it  requires  stern  artistic 
training.  "  Every  one  who  thinks  that  genius 
can  be  without  umlerstanding,"  says  Jean  Paul, 
"  thinks  without  understanding  himself." 

The  purity  and  nobleness  of  his  artistic  senti- 
ment are  the  most  admirable  traits  in  Joachim's 
character.  Whatever  he  plays  is  pure  truth, 
clear  and  sterling,  like  his  whole  nature,  his  ap- 
pearance, and  the  entire  course  of  his  long, 
"lorious,  and  beneficial  efforts  in  the  service  of 
art.  Joachim  never  plays  for  effect ;  he  plays 
for  the  piece.  His  absolute  calm  and  impertur- 
bability, together  with  his  classical  demeanor,  set 
the  finishing  touch  on  his  virtuosity.  The 
masses  do  not  always  know  how  to  appreciate 
this  objectivity.  It  does  not  excite  and  carry 
them  away,  as  do  the  inspiration  and  lightning- 
like manifestation  of  genial  fancy.  But  the  mild 
light  of  this  vestal  fire  on  the  altar  of  art  is 
none  the  less  brilliant. 

The  task  of  the  instrumental  virtuoso  consists  in 
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rendering  a  composition  intelligible  to  the  hearer  ; 
more  intelligible  than  as  a  i-ule  it  can  possibly 
be.  This  means  a  great  deal.  "  A  man  cannot 
write  everything  down,"  said  Meyerbeer  once 
regretfully,  when  asked  for  directions,  affecting 
even  the  slightest  details,  as  to  the  gradations  of 
light  and  shade  which  he  desired.  Of  Bach's 
works  we  possess  nothing  authentic  but  the  notes ; 
none  of  the  usual  signs  ;  not  even  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  time,  which  would  come  from  himself. 
Everything  relating  to  the, style  of  execution,  the 
degree  of  force,  the  tempo,  the  rhythm,  and  the 
csesura,  the  performer  must  obtain  from  the  com- 
mentaries, if  he  is  so  inclined,  or  from  himself! 
The  decisive  part  of  this  process  is  always  the 
grasping  of  the  musical  purport  of  the  idea. 
This  is  something  which  concerns  the  intelli- 
gence, an  intellectual  process.  In  this  again 
lies  Joachim's  greatness.  The  psychological  con- 
ception of  a  musical  composition,  the  congenial 
insight  into  the  composer's  intentions,  though 
buried  far  below  the  surface,  —  this  is  what  marks 
Joachim  as  destined  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the 
musical  classics,  of  the  Bachs  and  the  Beethovens. 
That  artist  more  than  any  other  will  always  be 
the  classical  Bach-performer  who  masters  with 
calm  certainty  the  mighty  forms  of  musical  archi- 
tectonics. Bach's  music  is  an  intellectual  cha- 
lybeate spring  which  comforts,  strengthens,  and 
preserves  us  from  being  enervated  by  the  luscious 
music  of  the  present.  Before  many  days  have 
passed  we  shall  once  again  hear  it  performed  by 
Joachim,  though  we  shall,  it  is  true,  hear  only  one 
piece,  the  world-i-enowned  Chaconne,  but  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  admiring  in  it  his 
grandiose  conception,  the  plasticity  of  his  expres- 
sion, the  nobleness  and  volume  of  his  tone.  Un- 
fortunately we  are   not    faterl.  ilurintr  liis  pi-esent 

his  per- 
j,  a  loss 
^  clever 
rlin,  the 
says  in 
I  have 
brought  away  with  me  from  a  periormance  an 
impression  of  absolute  perfection.  Even  in  the 
very  smallest  details  we  had  a  most  true  and 
inspired  reproduction  of  the  work,  a  reproduction 
in  which  every  component  part,  including  the 
grand  interpolated  cadence  in  the  first  move- 
ment, seemed  a  factor  necessitated  by  the  inwivrd 
nature  of  the  production.  There  was  nothing 
superfluous,  no  empty  virtuoso-like  ornamenta- 
tion, but  everything,  every  staccato,  crescendo, 
sforzato,  was  justified  by  the  work  as  a  whole. 
After  the  concert  it  struck  me  that  the  greatest 
wonders  of  bravura  had  passed  by  unheeded  : 
double-stopping,  chromatic  runs  in  octaves,  and  I 
know  not  what  else  ;  but  during  the  performance 
I  scarcely  noticed  all  this,  for  the  virtuoso  is  here 
merged  completely  in  the  artist ;  the  former  is 
utterly  concealed  by  the  latter.  Our  city  must 
not  allow  this  master  of  the  violin  to  leave  us, 
but  secure  him  permanently,  no  matter  at  what 
price." 

The  wish  has  been  fulfilled.  Joachim  resides 
in  Berlin,  where,  both  in  the  concert-room  and 
in  the  High  School  of  Music  under  his  direction, 
there  is  the  grandest  field  for  his  exertions.  An 
imposing  array  of  gifted  and  accomplished  young 
artists  honor  in  him  their  master,  who  has  brought 
them  up  in  the  traditions  of  the  classical  school. 
It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  Joachim, 
who  above  all  things  values  with  unshakable 
fidelity  and  truthfulness  the  purity  of  music,  is 
opposed  to  the  destructive  tendencies  of  tlie  New 
German  Scliool.  Just  as  he  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic among  the  virtuosos  of  the  present,  just 
as  during  the  whole  of  his  long  professional  ca- 
reer he  has  preserved  immaculate  the  purity  of  a 
true  priest  of  art,  his  place  in  the  musical  life  of 


the  present  day  is  not  amid  the  turmoil  of  those 
engaged  in  struggling  with  each  other,  but  in 
that  sanctuary  whither  the  noise  of  the  every-day 
world  and  the  strife  of  party  do  not  penetrate, 
and  before  which  the  mighty  names  of  musical 
history,  Bach  and  Beethoven,  keep  guard  like 
the  cherubim  with  swords  of  flame. 

Max  ScHiJTZ. 


LORENZO  SALVI. 

The  death  of  Lorenzo  Salvi,  the  once  famous 
tenor,  is  announced.  It  is  now  nearly  thirty- 
years  ago  that  the  lovers  of  music  in  this  city 
became  enthusiastic  over  the  singing  of  Salvi,  but 
there  are  doubtless  many  who  retain  affectionate 
recollections  of  him,  and  who  will  learn  of  his 
death  with  a  feeling  almost  of  personal  loss. 

Lorenzo  Salvi  was  born  at  Bergamo,  Italy,  in 
1812.  His  first  appearance  as  a  public  singer 
was  at  Rome,  in  1832,  and  during  the  next  few' 
years  he  sang  in  Naples,  Venice,  and  Vienna 
with  (Treat  success.  In  1846  he  visited  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  two  years  later  he  ap- 
peared in  London.  In  1849  he  was  induced  to 
visit  Havana  by  Signor  Marti,  a  well-known 
theatrical  manager  of  that  day,  and  the  following 
year  he  was  brought  to  .  New  York  by  Max 
Maretzek.  His  first  appearance  here  was  at  the 
Astor  Place  Opera  House.  Afterward  he  was 
eno-ao-ed  at  Castle  Garden  and  at  Niblo's.  He 
remained  here  for  several  months  and  then  went 
to  Mexico  with  his  manager.  In  1851  he  re- 
turned to  Italy  by  way  of  New  York.  He  con- 
tinued tg  sing  for  several  years,  and  visited  Spain 
and  other  countries ;  but  about  ten  years  ago  he 
retired  from  the  stage  and  has  since  resided  at 
Bologna. 

As  a  singer,  Salvi  was  regarded  as  the  best 
tenor  of  his  time ;  and  by  those  who  knew  him 
most  intimately,  it  is  claimed  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mario,  he  was  the  best  tenor  upon  the 
American  stage.  His  voice  was  not  very  strong, 
but  it  was  clear  and  sweet,  and  was  cultivated 
in  a  rare  degree.  He  was  a  tall,  finely  formed 
and  very  handsome  man  ;  and  his  personal  attrac- 
tions, united  with  the  magic  of  his  voice,  were 
sufficient  to  captivate  any  audience.  He  made 
his  debut  here  in  La  Favorila,  and  from  the  first 
his  success  was  marvelous.  In  other  operas  he 
was  equally  as  popular  as  in  La  Favorila.  He 
was  the  first  to  give  Meyerbeer's  Prophet  in  this 
country.  He  also  sang  here  in  Maria  di  Hcj- 
han,  by  Donizetti,  which  was  written  expressly 
for  him.  When  Jenny  Lind  came  to  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Barnum  secured  Salvi  as  the  tenor  of 
the  company,  although  it  required  an  almost  fab- 
ulous sum  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  engage- 
ment with  Maretzek.  His  success  in  New  York 
and  his  engagement  with  Barnum  soon  filled  his 
purse,  but  the  money  was  spent  as  easily  and  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  was  obtained. 

The  condition  of  his  countrymen  in  this  city 
aroused  Salvi's  warmest  sympathy,  and  he  did 
what  he  could  to  relieve  their  distress,  and  to 
put  them  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  Among  his 
many  plans  for  their  benefit,  the  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  number  of  them  in  business  on  Staten 
Island  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  event- 
ually cost  him  all  that  he  was  worth.  It  was 
during  his  most  prosperous  days  that  he  pur- 
chased or  leased  an  estate  on  Staten  Island  and 
started  a  large  candle  manufactory,  the  business 
(leing  conducted  by  several  of  his  countrymen. 
He  also  fitted  up  in  the  house  rooms  for  himself 
and  some  of  his  intimate  friends.  One  room  was 
prepared  especially  for  Garibaldi,  who  was  then 
here,  and  for  whom  Salvi  entertained  warm  alfec- 
tion.  These  rooms  were  the  scene  of  many  meet- 
ings of  Italian  patriots  as  also  of  many  a  conviv- 
ial party. 


In  the  winter  of  1850,  Salvi  went  to  Mexico 
with  Max  Maretzek,  but  the  venture  did  not 
prove  a  profitable  one.  After  a  few  months  he 
returned  to  New  York  without  funds.  He  found 
that  the  factory  had  not  been  successfully  con- 
ducted, and  the  men  to  whom  he  had  confided  it 
had  sold  or  mortgaged  the  entire  property.  His 
bad  fortune  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  his 
spirits,  and  he  determined  to  return  to  Italy. 
He  refused  all  proffered  engagements  here,  and 
no  persuasion  of  his  friends  could  turn  him  from 
his  purpose  to  seek  his  native  land.  The  money 
for  the  voj'age  was  furnished  by  one  of  his  friends, 
who  is  still  a  resident  of  this  city,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1851  Salvi  left  this  country  never  to  return. 

To  the  general  American  public  Salvi  was  not 
so  well  known  as  many  foreign  singers  who  have 
visited  the  country  since  his  departure.  His  stay 
here  was  comparatively  short,  and,  except  in  New 
York,  he  sang  mostly  in  company  with  Jenny 
Lind,  whose  fame  overshadowed  his  own.  — 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  March  15. 


TALKS  ON  ART.  —  SECOND   SERIES.^ 

FROM      INSTRUCTIONS      OF      MR.      WILLIAM      M. 
HUNT    TO    HIS    PUPILS. 

HI. 

The  lines  of  action  in  that  boy's  head  and 
shoulders  are  not  right.  See  how  comfortably 
the  shoulder  comes  up  to  meet  the  face,  and  how 
easy  the  action  is !  An  easy  thing  like  that 
ought  to  be  done  easily.  You  can't  do  it  by 
getting  frightened  and  worried  about  it.  And 
see  how  little  difficulty  there  is  in  setting  it 
right !  Get  the  action  right  before  you  finish  it 
at  all.  The  action  is  the  truly  important  thing, 
and  you  can't  add  it  to  your  finish  if  you  get 
that  first. 

It  is  not  that  I  don't  want  you  to  finish  things. 
Carry  them  just  as  far  as  you  like,  but  do  have 
something  right  to  start  upon.  Hardly  anybody 
can  change  the  action  •  after  a  picture  is  carried 
far.  It  is  sometimes  done,  but  is  hardly  ever 
possible.  Besides,  in  a  figure  like  that  boy's, 
the  slouch  and  ease  with  which  he  sits  are  the 
native  things  about  him. 

I  'm  dreadfully  afraid  that  they  '11  beat  you  at 
the  Art  Museum  School.  There  they  are  made 
to  be  as  careful  as  can  be  about  all  their  draw- 
ing. Perhaps  I  should  have  done  better  to  have 
begun  so  with  you.  I  preferred  to  show  you  how 
to  make  pictures,  and  to  will  you  to  learu,  and  to 
give  you  as  much  of  my  own  life  as  I  could.  And 
that 's  a  good  way,  if  you  '11  take  pains  about  the 
important  things.  But  not  one  in  a  dozen  of  you 
ever  uses  a  vertical  line.  You  don't  know  what 
it  is  to  dig. 

Look  at  that  boy  now !  See  the  ease  of  that 
slouch  I  It 's  as  royal  as  Henry  the  Eighth.  And 
see  how  his  arms  make  a  wreath  together,  and 
how  his  body  is  like  part  of  another  wreath  !  It 
.would  be  very  hard  to  draw  that.  Knowledge  of 
the  figure  would  not  do  it,  and  yet  it  could  not 
be  done  without  it.  Prudhon  could  do  little 
fellows  like  him.  If  you  can't  see  the  humanity 
in  such  a  thing,  and  feel  it  too,  it  isn't  worth 
while  to  draw  it. 

You  must  find  something  that  you  really  care 
for,  and  do  it.  I  remember  that  little  dead  bird 
of  yours.  That  had  a  meaning  of  its  own,  and 
that 's  what  I  want  you  to  try  to  express.  Other- 
wise there 's  no  use  in  learning.  I  remember 
men  in  Paris  who  used  to  work  in  the  ateliers  for 
nine  or  ten  years,  and  produce  nothing  of  their 
own.  The)'  could  draw  the  figure  well  enough, 
—  worse,  perhaps,  as  they  went  on  ;  but  nothing 
would  come  of  it. 

I  want  you  to  apply  what  I  've  said  to  your- 
I  Copyright,  1879,  by  Helen  M.  Knowlton. 
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selves  individually,  and  find  what  you  have  to  ex- 
press. I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  continual 
instruction  is  all  that  you  need ;  that  you  are  to 
go  on  for  years  having  things  told  you,  and  accom- 
plishing next  to  nothing.  You  ought  to  have 
something  of  your  own  to  express  ;  to  work  pa- 
tiently on  it,  and  do  with  it  as  well  as  you  can. 
Remember  why  you  are  studying.  Our  plan  is 
right,  but  you  must  accomplish  something  with  it. 

Whistler  was  quite  right  in  prosecuting  Kus- 
kin.  Such  criticism  should  not  be  allowed  — 
endangering  a  man's  chance  of  earning  his 
bread  —  for  all  the  English  follow  Ruskin 
like  sheep.  Whistler  is  an  excellent  painter. 
When  he  works,  he  works  like  a  tiger.  I  saw  at 
Rossetti's  house  a  picture  of  his,  a  beach,  and 
supposed  that  it  was  done  in  a  day,  it  was 
painted  so  simply  and  freshly ;  but  Rossetti  told 
me  that  he  had  worked  over  parts  of  it  again 
and  again  before  he  was  satisfied  with  it. 

Whistler's  pamphlet  calls  out  a  lot  of  silly 
replies ;  but  not  one  that  is  a  real  answer.  He 
paints  his  pictures,  and  is  called  a  conceited 
puppy  and  a  coxcomb.  He  publishes  a  ten-cent 
pamphlet  in  order  to  defend  himself,  and  now 
the  critics  fall  upon  him  and  call  his  talk  "  non- 
sense, —  worse  than  his  pictures,"  etc.  But  not 
one  of  them  can  answer  him,  nor  can  they  write 
a  pamphlet  for  which  anybody  would  pay  ten 
cents. 

The  way  to  criticise  is  to  do  something  better 
yourself;  to  show  what  you  mean.  It 's  the  pro- 
ducers we  care  for,  not  for  the  men  who  go 
about  abusing  other  people. 

All  the  world  laughs  at  chromos,  but  each  of 
those  very  people  has  a  chromo  enshrined  in  his 
very  heart  as  a  standard  by  which  to  run  down 
pictures.  Talk  about  a  skeleton  in  a  closet !  It 
is  n't  anything  to  a  chromo. 

When  you  want  to  catch  a  lion  you  must  go 
at  night  and  alone. 

"  Is  there  any  good  book  about  drawing 
oxen  ?  " 

No,  there  is  n't  any  book  but  out-of-doors. 
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AUGUST  KREISSMAKN. 

The  sad  news  comes  from  Germany  to  many 
friends  in  Boston  of  the  death  of  this  excellent 
artist,  this  long-suffering,  generous,  noble  man  ; 
the  founder  and  for  many  years  conductor  of  the 
Orpheus  Society,  the  oldest  of  our  part-song 
clubs ;  for  a  long  time  our  best  vocal  exponent  of 
the  songs  of  Franz,  as  well  as  of  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn  and  others ;  an  inspiring 
teacher  of  singing,  who  initiated  his  pujjils  into 
the  love  of  what  is  best  in  music;  distinguished 
for  his  warm  and  faithful  friendships,  his  benevo- 
lence, his  public  spirit,  his  frank  and  manly  inde- 
pendence, and  beloved  through  many  winning 
social  qualities.  He  died  on  the  12th  ult.  at  the 
age  of  fifty-six  years,  at  Gera,  in  the  principality 
of  Reuss,  wbere  he  has  for  several  years  been 
forced  to  reside  by  his  terrible  rheumatic  suffer- 
ings, in  the  vain  hope  of  cure.  Only  brief,  illu- 
sive periods  of  comparative  health  and  strength 
came  to  him ;  and  at  such  moments  his  fine 
voice  returned,  so  that  he  made  a  marked  impres- 
sion by  his  songs  in  several  concerts,  once  win- 
ning the  admiration  of  Liszt  by  his  singing  of  the 
Franz  songs  in  one  of  his  private  mornings  at 
Weimar.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Orpheus  Society 
on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  his  death,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted  :  — 

Resolved,  That  by  the  death  of  August  Kreissmann  the 
.  society  loses  one  of  its  most  loved  and  honored  members ; 


one  whose  services  aa  conductor  were  freely  given  for  many 
years;  one  whose  influence  was  powerful  in  the  early  (lays, 
when  strong  men  were  needed;  one  whose  musical  linowl- 
edge  aided  in  placing  the  society  on  the  firm  basis  of  art, 
and  one  whose  generous  and  manly  character  endeared  him 
to  every  member. 

Resolved,  That  the  progress  of  music  in  this  city,  and 
throughout  the  country,  is  largely  indebted  to  his  energetic 
efforts,  and  to  the  entlmsiastic  spirit  which  he  infused  into 
the  drill  of  tlie  male  chorus,  and  that  every  existing  mu- 
sical organization  has  found  its  pathway  smoothed  by  the 
steady  and  unselfish  labors  of  the  first  conductor  of  the  Or- 
pheus. 

Resolved,  That  in  recalling  his  natural  gifts  and  his 
culture  as  a  singer  in  connection  with  his  learning  and  ex- 
perience in  the  science  of  music,  we  appreciate  the  power  of 
the  fortunate  combination,  and  acknowledge  the  great  serv- 
ices he  was  able  to  render. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  profound  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  his  son  in  their  great  and  irreparable  loss. 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  the  Orpheus  be  requested 
to  convene  the  singing  members  on  some  evening  to  be 
named  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  a  simple  memorial  mu- 
sical service  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  society. 


THE  AVORKS  OF  PALESTRINA. 

The  indefatigable  choir-master  of  Ratisbon 
(Regensburg)  Cathedral,  Rev.  P.  X.  Haberl,  is 
engaged  on  a  work  of  truly  colossal  dimensions, 
being  nothing  less  than  the  publication,  by  sub- 
scription, of  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Giovanni  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina.  An  extract 
from  his  Prospectus  will  expl.ain  the  plan,  which 
surely  needs  no  commendation  :  — • 

"  The  renowned  publishing  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  H<aertel, 
in  Leipsic,  has  for  some  years  past  been  elaborating  a  plan 
for  giving  to  the  world  a  splendid  monumental  edition  of  all 
the  works  of  the  immortal  master  and  Princeps  Musices, 
the  so-called  Palestrina.  Six  volumes  are  now  ready,  beau- 
tifully brought  out,  in  exactly  the  same  style  as  the  world- 
renowned  editions  of  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach,  G.  F.  Han- 
del, L.  van  Beethoven,  etc.  By  a  contract  entered  into  with 
the  undersigned,  Breitkopf  &  Haertel  undertake  to  pubhsh 
all  the  works  of  Palestrina,  about  thirty-six  volumes,  by  the 
year  1894,  the  tercentenary  celebr.ation  of  Pierluigi's  death, 
provided  three  hundred  subscribers  can  be  found  to  con- 
stitute a  Palestrina  society.  I  therefore  earnestly  hope  that 
you  and  friends  may  join  in  this  undertaking.  The  only 
condition  stipulated  is  that  as  soon  as  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  subscribers  shall  have  been  found,  each  shall  pay  a 
yearly  subscription  of  twenty  marks  (S5.00).  In  return  the 
subscribers  shall  receive  each  year  tivo  volumes  of  fvoni 
160  to  170  pages,  large  folio  size,  and  can  have  eventu.ally 
through  me  the  six  volumes  already  published  at  ten  marks, 
($2.50}  each.  This  suljscription  is  not  enforced  until  the 
full  number  of  three  hundred  subscribers  is  completed. 
Payment   beforehand  will  not  be  received." 

Further  information,  for  the  benefit  of  any 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  publication  on  our 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  conies  to  us  in  the  followino- 
circular  appended  to  Father  Haberl's  Prospec- 
tus :  — 

The  modest  manifesto  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
work  undertaken.  The  tliu-ty-six  volumes  will  comprise  all 
the  masses  of  Palestrina,  ninety-three  in  number,  of  which 
only  sixteen  have  ever  been  published  in  modern  form 
These  will  occupy  fourteen  to  sixteen  volumes.  There  will 
be  six  or  eight  volumes  of  motets,  over  four  hundred  in  num- 
ber; one  volume  of  Hymns  for  four  voices;  two  volumes  of 
Lamentations,  for  four,  five,  and  six  voices;  one  volume  of 
Magnificats,  for  four,  five,  six,  and  eight  voices ;  one  volume  of 
Litanies  for  four,  six,  and  eight  voices;  and  finally,  two  to 
three  volumes  of  Madrigals,  for  four  and  five  voices.  These 
volumes,  moreover,  are  brought  out  in  Breitkopf  &  Haertel's 
best  style,  large  folio  size,  splendid  paper,  and  clear,  distinct 
musical  type.  Again,  the  privilege  accorded  by  our  late  Holy 
Father  to  Father  Haberl  of  examining  and  copying  the 
archives  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  —  a  privilege  denied  to  all 
previous  petitioners  —  gives  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  genuine  works  of  Pales- 
trina, as  well  as  to  eliminate  all  that  might  be  doubtful  or 
spurious.  The  Reverend  Editor  has  authorized  the  under- 
signed to  receive  subscriptions  from  North  America.  In- 
tending subscribers  will  therefore  kindly  send  their  names 
and  .addresses  to  me,  and  I  shall  forward  them  to  the  Father 
Haberl  without  delay.  Should  any  wish  to  have  tiie  six 
volumes  already  published,  I  will  undertake  to  order  them. 

Ecclesiastical  colleges  and  seminaries  and  musical  libra- 
ries should  not  be  unprovided  with  this  splendid  work,  and 
the  smallness  of  the  subscription  spread  over  such  a  lono- 
period  —  fifteen  years  —  will,  I  doubt  not,  complete  the  list 
of  three  hundred  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  net  price  of  each  volume  to  subscribers  of  the  United 
States  is  $-3.50,  including  the  expenses  for  carriage  and  de- 


livery, etc. ;  to  non-subscribers  $4-75,  so  that  subscribers 
save  $1.25  on  each  volume,  or  $45.00  on  the  entire  work. 

J.    SiXGKNBEEGER, 

Professor  of  Music  and  President  of  the  American  St.  Ce- 
cilia Society,  St.  Francis  Station,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis. 


CONCERTS. 

We  must  look  back  again  to  pick  up  a  few 
performances,  mostly  of  piano-forte  music,  which 
we  had  no  room  to  notice  in  our  last.  These 
were  :  — 

March  5.  A  Soiree  Musicale  at  the  Knabe 
Piano-forte  Rooms,  by  Mr.  John  Orth,  pianist, 
Mr.  Wulf  Fries,  'cellist.  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg,  so- 
prano, with  Mme.  Dietrich  Strong  for  an  excel- 
lent accompanist.  These  artists  are  too  well 
known  to  neeil  our  praise  ;  so,  as  we  were  un- 
able to  be  present,  we  will  simply  give  the 
programme,  which  is  unexceptionable  :  — 
Piano  Duet,  Overtm-e  to  "  Rosamunde  "  .  .  Schubert. 
'Cello  Soli: 

(a)  Aria Lotti. 

(b)  Capriccio Goltermann. 

Aria,  "  As  when  the  dove  laments  her  love."  .         Handel. 

From  "  Acis  and  Galatea," 

Sonata,  In  E-flat  major.  Op.  7 Beethoven. 

Allegro,  Molto,  Largo,  Allegro,  Rondo. 
Piano  and  'Cello  Duet,  two  pieces     ....    Rubinstein. 

Song,  "  Tender  and  True  " Marston. 

Polonaise,  E-flat  m.ajor.  Op.  22 Chopin. 

March  21.  Mr.  S.  Liebling,  one  of  the  most 
painstaking  and  enthusiastic  among  the  younger 
pianists  who  have  established  themselves  in  Bos- 
ton wilhin  a  few  years,  gave  a  concert  at  Union 
Hall  with  the  following  programme  :  — 

Sonata,  for  Piano  (Op-  7) Gi-ieg. 

Allegro,  Adagio,  Minuetto,  Finale. 

Mr.  S.  Liebling. 

Aria,  *' Bei  diesem  schiinen  Hiindchen  "    .     .     .     Mozart. 

Mr.  Clarence  E.  H.ay. 
Fanta  ~        ""  "" 

(«) 

.    (i) 

Aria,  i 

Grand  Fantaisie,  for  two  Pianos  (Op.  207,  new)      .      Raff. 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Messrs.  B.  F.  Lang  and  S.  Liebling. 

Aria,  "  Honor  and  Arms,"  from  "  Samson"  .     .    Handel. 

Mr.  Clarence  E.  Hay. 

in)  "  Thou  art  like  unto  a  flower  "     ,     .     .    Rubinstein. 

(fi)  "  Serenade  " Raff. 

Miss  Laura  Schirmer. 

Soirde  de  Yienne  (Nachtfalter) Tausig. 

Mr.  S.  Liebling. 

Mr.  Liebling  undoubtedly  has  talent  and  a 
strong  feeling  for  music.  He  brings  out  the 
tones  well,  plays  with  vigor,  and  has  great  facil- 
ity in  rapid  fingering.  But  there  is  sometimes 
more  fire  than  discretion  in  his  heroic  execution  ; 
many  passages  are  over-loud,  and  some  are 
blurred  by  reckless  inattention  to  the  pedal,  — 
a  habit  which  it  should  not  cost  him  much,  being 
so  musical,  to  unlearn.  A  certain  crudity  and 
want  of  judgment  seems  to  be  the  present  draw- 
back in  his  playing.  The  Sonata,  by  Grieg,  has 
some  pleasing  ideas,  but  did  not  leave  a  deep 
impression.  Mr.  Liebling  was  at  his  best  in 
Weber's  "  Perpetuum  mobile  "  (made  into  a  study 
for  the  left  hand),  and  in  Tausig's  willfully  difii- 
cult  arrangement  of  Strauss's  "  Nachtfalter  " 
(Moth)  waltz,  which  might  be  named  "  Nacht- 
/•■Z^er "  (nightmare  or  torture).  We  were  not 
o-reatly  interested  in  the  new  Fantasia  by  Raff, 
for  two  pianos,  except  as  it  was  finely  played  by 
Mr.  Lang  and  the  concert-giver.  The  high  opus 
number  (207)  suggests  the  question  whether 
Raff  is  not  turning  out  too  much  work  of  late. 

Miss  Laura  Schirmer,  with  her  attractive 
presence,  her  delicate,  sweet  voice,  and  grace  of 
style,  made  her  vocal  contributions  highly  ac- 
ceptable. "  Vedrai  carino  "  was  given  tenderly, 
but  she  entered  moi-e  completely  into  the  spirit 
of  the  songs  by  Rubinstein  and  Raff;  the  "  Ser- 
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enade,"  by  the  latter,  is  a  lovely  melody,  and  was 
interpreted  in  such  a  winning  way  that  the  singer 
was  obliged  to  repeat  it.  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Hay 
has  a  solid,  telling,  well-developed  bass  voice, 
which  he  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  Aria  hy 
Mozart,  —  a  piece  seldom  if  ever  heard  in  our 
concert  I'ooms,  composed  as  an  occasional  piece 
for  a  singer  in  the  part  of  Sarastro  in  the  Zau- 
herjiole,  —  but  with  more  complete  success  in 
the  heroic  air  from  Samson,  which  he  sang  with 
great  spirit  and  in  a  sustained  and  even  style. 
Young  Mr.  Van  Raalte  is  steadily  developing  into 
an  artist  as  a  solo  player  on  the  violin. 


A  very  interesting  concert  was  that  given  on 
the  evening  of  March  24,  at  Union  Hall,  in  com- 
pliment to  Miss  Josephine  E.  Ware,  a  modest, 
interesting  maiden,  yet  in  the  middle  of  her 
teens,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  truly  mu- 
sical of  Mr.  Sherwood's  pupils.  She  certainly 
has  made  remarkable  progress  in  piano-forte  ex- 
ecution, and  in  the  intelligent  interpretation  and 
expression  of  a  high  order  of  music  for  one  so 
young.  Her  treatment  of  compositions  by  Bach 
and  Handel,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Schu- 
mann, Saint-Saens,  etc.,  was  tasteful  and  sym- 
pathetic. All  was  neat  and  clear,  well  phrased, 
with  plenty  of  both  power  and  delicacy  of  touch, 
indeed  a  high  degree  of  brilliancy  and  finish, 
while  she  entered  into  the  spirit  of  each  work. 
She  began  with  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G,  and 
a  Gigue  in  D  minor,  by  Bach,  followed  by  a 
genial  Fantasia  in  C  by  Handel.  Next  she 
played,  with  the  artist-like  accompaniment  of 
Mr.  C.  N.  Allen,  the  Sonata  Duo  for  piano  and 
violin,  in  C  minor,  by  Beethoven,  which  went 
very  satisfactorily.  Another  group  of  piano- 
forte solos  consisted  of  the  charming  Minuet 
from  Schubert's  Sonata,  Op.  78,  the  first  Polo- 
naise of  Op.  26,  by  Chopin,  and  a  captivat- 
incr^  Mazourka  (No.  2)  bv  Saint-Saens.  These 
were  followed  by  some  characteristic  little  pieces, 
"  im  Volkston,"  by  Schumann,  for  piano  and 
'cello  (Mr.  Wulf  Fries),  which  were  much  en- 
joyed ;  and  the  concert  closed  with  a  brilliant 
if  not  particularly  original  Valse  by  Von  Biilow. 

The  vocal  numbers  were  sung  by  Miss  S.  E. 
BinThara,  of  Indianapolis,  who  has  a  beautiful 
contralto  voice,  giving  evidence  of  good  training, 
and  who  sang  with  unaffected,  true  expression 
and  refinement,  "  Know'st  thou  the  land  ?  "  from 
Gounod's  Mignon,  •■  Widniung  "  (Dedication),  by 
Robert  Franz,  and  "  The  Brook,"  by  Schubert. 

For  both  the  young  pianist  and  the  singer  the 
omens  seem  auspicious. 


Before  leaving  the  subject  of  piano-forte  re- 
citals, we  may  as  well  say  what  we  have  to  say 
of  a  more  recent  one  (April  4),  at  Chickering's 
Warerooms,  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Hanchett,  an 
other  advanced  pupil  of  Mr.  Sherwood's.  It  was 
an  invited  auilience,  completely  filling  the  long 
room.  Musical  editors  and  critics  were  not  only 
invited,  but  were  challenged  and  instructed, 
through  a  very  unique  circular  letter,  to  attend 
and  to  "  report  in  unmistakable  terms,"  whether 
the  debutant  is  competent  to  "  the  position  which 
he  aims  to  fill,"  —  that,  namely,  of  '•  an  exclusive 
pianist,"  that  is  to  say,  a  pianist  who  can  live  Ijy. 
his  virtuosity  alone  without  having,  like  all  other 
artists,  great  or  small,  to  give  lessons  for  his 
daily  bread.  He  "  wishes  to  record  a  decided 
success,  or  a  total  failure  ;  "  does  "  not  mean  to 
do  half-way  work,"  and  does  not  want  "  half-way 
results,"  and  there  is  nothing  which  he  is  so  un- 
willing to  face  as  "  faint  praise,"  not  even  "  igno- 
minious silence  "  on  the  part  of  the  critics  afore- 
said. 

We  arc  really  sorry  for  this  silly  faux  pas  on 
the  part  of  a  young  man,  who  seems  really  to 
have  talent  and  to   be   much  in  earnest  about 


what  he  has  undertaken.  And  yet  it  looks  a 
little  as  if  the  ambition  for  worldly  success  were 
stronger  in  him  than  the  real  love  of  music,  if 
he  can  give  music  up  so  easily  unless  rewarded 
with  decided  and  immediate  success.  Moreover, 
the  alternative  which  he  demands  on  the  part 
of  his  judges  is  an  absurd  one  and  impossible. 
There  is  no  absolute  success  for  any  one,  nor 
can  there  be  a  total  failure  for  one  who  can  ex- 
ecute such  a  programme  as  we  give  below  in 
such  a  manner,  both  of  technique  and  expres- 
sion, as  to  win  the  recommendation  of  a  teacher 
like  Mr.  Sherwood.  It  is  asking  too  much  of 
"  the  critics  "  that  they  should  by  jury  vote  de- 
termine a  young  aspirant's  career  for  him  ;  nor 
can  he  rely  on  such  a  vote  with  half  the  con- 
fidence he  could  upon  a  single  wise  and  candid 
friend.  This  was  the  formidable  programme  :  — 
Das  wohlteniperirte  Clavier Bach. 

a.  C  minor,  Uook  1. 

b.  E-flat  major,  Book  2. 

Senate,  Op.  2,  No.  3,  in  C Beethoven. 

Allegro  con  brio  —  Adagio. 

Scherzo,  Allegro  —  Finale,  Allegro  assai. 

Les  Preludes,  Symphonic  Poem Liszt. 

(Arranged  by  the  author  for  two  pianos.) 

Romanza  from  Op   5    ....     , Snran. 

Scherzo,  Op.  .31,  D-flat  major Chopin. 

Kreisleriana,  Op.  3G,  No.  3 Schumann. 

Rigoletto  —  Paraphrase Liszt. 

Now  Mr.  Hanchett,  as  we  have  said,  showed 
talent  and  a  certain  kind  of  musical  feeling  and 
enthusiasm, — how  fine  or  deep  we  would  not 
undertake  to  say  upon  a  single  hearing.  His 
playing  was  far  from  being  altogether  bad ;  it 
would  be  wrong  to  call  it  a  "  total  failiu-e  ; "  it 
had  many  excellent  qualities.  He  has  great 
strength,  rapidity  and  certainty  of  finger ;  he 
achieves  long  stretches  of  most  difficult  execu- 
tion in  a  triumphant  manner ;  phrases  intelli- 
gibly, and  has  considerable  light  and  shade. 
But  there  are  great  faults.  In  the  Bach  pieces 
he  betrayed  a  continual  tendency  to  hurry,  mak- 
ing the  movement  uneven  and  spasmodic.  In 
the  Beethoven  Sonata  the  quick  movements  were 
taken  at  an  exaggerated  tempo,  making  the  little 
phrase  of  four  sixteenth  notes  in  thirds,  in  the 
first  theme,  sound  like  only  three.  And  he  is  apt 
to  pound  the  instrument  with  startling  force. 
The  strong,  stern  chords,  to  which  the  pleading, 
delicate  figures  respond  in  the  Adagio,  were 
made  painfully  and  ruthlessly  explosive  like  so 
many  discharges  of  heavy  ordnance.  We  thought 
him  most  successful  in  the  Liszt  ]")araphrase  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  "  Les  Preludes,"  which  his 
teacher  played  with  him.  We  can  thank  him 
also  for  the  opportunity  of  renewing  acquaintance 
with  that  most  original  and  beautiful  Romanza 
from  the  Sonata-Fantaisie  by  Saran,  though  the 
interpretation  rather  lacked  "  true  inwardness  " 
(to  use  a  vulgar  cant  term  for  what  has  a  good 
meaning  in  the  German).  His  selection  from 
Schumann's  Kreisleriana  was  one  of  the  least 
familiar  and  very  interesting. 

We  trust  Mr.  Hanchett  will  not  be  sickened 
by  half  praise,  nor  di.scouraged  by  even  wholesale 
condemnation,  but  will  continue  to  study  and  im- 
prove, winning  success  by  gradual  and  sure  steps, 
and  reconciling  himself  to  the  conditions  by  which 
even  the  most  gifted  of  performing  artists  have  to 
live.  A  foolish  letter  should  not  be  allowed  to 
compromise  his  future. 


Harvard  Mu.sical  Association.  —  The 
eighth  and  last  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  of  the 
fourteenth  season  fell  upon  about  the  stormiest 
and  most  disagreeable  day  of  the  whole  winter; 
yet  the  audience  was  much  the  largest  and  the 
best  of  the  season.  And  the  close  and  deeply 
interested  attention  paid  to  the  very  end  of  a 
concert  of  unusual  length  (two  hours  and  twenty 
minutes),  to  a  programme  which  would  have  been 
called  "  heavy  "  a  few  years  ago,  was  the  most 


hopeful  omen  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  as  to 
our  prospects  for  orchestral  music,  by  our  own 
local  orchestra,  in  coming  seasons.  It  v/as  the 
crowning  success  of  a  series  of  truly  noble  and 
delightful  concerts,  recognized  as  such  by  all  who 
have  attended  them.  Indeed  this  series,  although 
the  pecuniary  support  has  still  fallen  short  of  the 
expenses,  which  have  been  put  upon  the  most 
economical  footing,  has  involved  a  comparatively 
small  loss,  while  it  has  gone  far  to  win  back  the 
old  favor  with  which  these  concerts  used  to  be 
regarded,  and  to  convince  our  musical  citizens  of 
the  ability  and  of  the  pains-taking  zeal  of  our 
musicians  and  their  indefatigable  conductor.  Con- 
sidering the  hard  times  and  how  poorly  musical 
entertainments  generally  have  paid,  the  Sym- 
phony Concerts  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded. 
They  have  revived  public  faith  in  such  things, 
and  it  will  be  strange  if  means  and  measures  be 
not  found  before  another  season  for  putting  them 
upon  a  generous  and  permanent  footing. 

This  success  must  be  credited  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  the  generous  conduct  of  the  members  of 
the  orchestra,  who  have  rehearsed  with  unusual 
fidelity  and  zeal  at  a  reduced  rate  of  pay,  and 
have  even  given  extra  rehearsals  of  their  own 
accord  purely  for  the  sake  of  doing  justice  to 
some  new  and  difficult  work.  The  same  unself- 
ish spirit  has  been  shown  —  the  same  devotion 
to  the  concerts  for  the  s-tke  of  keeping  them  alive, 
and  from  the  patriotic  motive  of  Art  culture  — 
by  the  solo  artists  who  have  so  enriched  the  pro- 
grammes. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  we  have 
seen  often  intimated  in  the  newspapers,  that  the 
revival  of  interest  in  the  concerts,  and  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  playing  of  the  orchestra,  has 
been  due  to  any  "  new  departure"  in  the  policy 
of  the  managing  committee,  such  as  the  infusion 
of  a  greater  variety  of  elements,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  "  new  music,"  etc.,  into  the  programmes. 
The  amount  of  new  music  given  has  been  just 
about  the  same  as  for  several  seasons  past ;  the 
preponderance  of  standard  classical  works  has 
hardly  vai-ied,  and  the  complexion  of  the  pro- 
grammes has  undergone  scarcely  any  change  that 
is  perceptible.  But  somehow,  since  formidable 
competition  was  withdrawn,  the  public  has  been 
in  a  more  reasonable  an<l  recejjtive  mood  towards 
our  own  local  efforts,  and  our  musicians  have 
heartily  exerted  themselves  to  do  their  best ;  and 
verily  they  have  their  reward,  for  henceforth  their 
good-will  and  their  competency  will  be  believed 
in.  —  If  anybody  doubts  the  good  achieved  by 
such  a  series  of  concerts  and  rehearsals,  let  him 
pay  attention  this  week  to  the  performance  of 
Bach's  '•  Passion  Music,"  and  ask  himself  where 
we  could  have  looked  for  an  orchestra  so  well 
prepared  to  take  hold  of  its  difficult  accompani- 
ments at  such  short  notice,  but  for  this  season's 
training  in  the  symphonies  and  other  master- 
works  ? 

The  audience  poured  out,  lingeringly,  from  the 
hall,  exchanging  congratulations  on  the  finest  and 
most  interesting  concert  of  some  seasons  in  spite 
of  its  great  length  and  the  solid  character  of 
these  selections :  — 

Heroic  Symphony,  No.  3,  in  E-flat,  Op.  5.5   .     .  Beethoven. 

Allegro  con  brio  —  Marcia  funebre — ■  Scherzo 

—  Finale. 

Piano-forte  Concerto,  in  A  minor.  Op.  54     .       Schumann. 

Allegro  afTettuoso —  Intermezzo  (Andantino 

grazioso)  —  Allegro  vivace. 

Franz  Hummel. 

Overture  to  *' Preciosa  " Weber. 

Fantasia  on   Hungarian  Airs,  for  piano-forte  with 

orchestra Liszt. 

Franz  Rummel. 
Overture  to  "  Leonora,"  No.  3,  in  C       .     .     .    Beethoven. 

The  Heroic  Symphony,  which,  with  all  its 
grandeur  and  its  wealth  of  beautiful,  original 
ideas,  has  ofien  been  found  "heavy"  and  fatigu- 
ing to  an  audience,  —  partly  no  doubt  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  length,  nearly  an  hour, —  was 
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this  Lime  listened  to  with  eager  interest  through- 
out. It  has  seldom  if  ever  been  so  well  pre- 
sented in  this  city  ;  if  there  was  room  for  liner 
finish  in  detail,  the  life  and  true  Beethoven  fire 
of  the  great  work  were  eloquently  and  convinc- 
ingly brought  out.  For  this  is  the  symphony  in 
which  Beethoven  first  went  his  own  way  entirely 
and  left  the  leading  strings  of  his  great  models  ; 
then  his  genius,  his  full  individuality  shone  out 
with  startling  brilliancy.  All  the  movements 
went  well  ;  particularly  the  Marcia  Funehre, 
which  had  just  the  right  solemnity  of  movement 
without  dragging.  As  the  great  symphony 
opened  and  gave  the  tone  to  the  concert,  so  the 
great  Beethoven  Overture,  the  ever  welcome 
*'  Leonora  "  No.  3,  formed  the  last  word  of  the 
concert  and  the  season.  This,  too,  was  finely 
played,  aS  was  the  charming  gypsy  overture  of 
Weber,  furnishing  a  bright  diversion  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  programme. 

We  would  rather  have  had  some  other  less  in- 
congruous piece  of  brilliant  virtuosity  to  follow 
up  the  Preciosa  music,  than  that  Hungarian  Fan- 
tasia of  Liszt's,  which,  after  hearing  so  many  of 
his  Rhapsodies  Plongroises  for  the  piano  alone, 
and  finding  them  all  essentially  alike,  all  made 
out  of  the  same  materials,  only  worked  up  with 
new  tricks  of  effect,  still  sounded  as  the  same 
thing  over  again,  more  aggravated  than  enriched 
by  the  barbaric  orchestration.  Coming  as  it  did 
in   the   midst  of  genuine  great  music,  there  was 

.  too  much  vulgarity  and  clap- trap  about  it.  But 
it  afforded  a  rare  opportunity  for  Mr.  Rummel  to 
display    his    extraordinary    virtuosity ;     nothing 

,  could  exceed  the  verve,  the  brilliancy,  the  start- 
-'  ling  contrasts,  the  finesse  and  the  polish  of  his 
execution,  and  it  wrought  a  large  part  of  the 
public  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  that  he 
was  recalled  several  times.  Mr.  Rummel  gave  a 
splendid  rendering  of  the  Schumann  Concerto. 
We  do  not  say  it  showed  so  deep  and  fine  a  feel- 
ing of  the  poetic  quality  of  the  work  as  we  have 
been  taught  to  know  by  others  who  had  not  his 
astonishing  technique.  But  he  played  it  with 
power,  with  great  clearness,  with  rare  delicacy 
and  grace  where  that  is  required,  and  he  went 
through  it  all  with  a  freedom  and  a  triumphant 
swing  which  carried  his  audience  with  him.  He  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  eifective  concert  players 
we  have  had  since  Rubinstein  and  Von  BUlow. 

It  may  be  interesting  at  the  close  of  the  season 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  matter  which  has  been 
presented  in  the  eight  concerts.  The  following 
are  the  works  by  each  composer.  The  asterisk 
denotes  the  first  perfortnance  in  these  concerts, 
tivo  asterisks  the  first  time  in  Boston. 

/.  S.  Bach.  Org.in  Fantaisie  and  Fugue  in  G  minor, 
arr.  by  Liszt  for  piiino.  —  ^Pastorale  from  Christmas  Ora- 
torio. —  Orchestral  Suite  in  D,  entire.  —  *  Concerto  in  D 
minor,  for  three  Pianos,  with  String  Orchestra.  —  Cradle 
Song  from  Christmas  Oratorio. 

Hdijdii.  "  Oxford  "  Symphony,  in  G  (second  time  here). 
—  *  Symphony  in  D  (Breitkopf  and  H-irtel,  No.  14). 

Mozart.  **  Piano  Concerto  in  A  major.  — Overture  to 
"Majric  Flute." 

Beethoven.  Symphonies,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  7.  —  Piano 
Concerto,  No.  5,  iu  E-flat.  —  Overtures  to  "  Prometheus," 
"  Egraont,''  "Leonora,"  No.  3.  —  Adagio  and  Andante 
from  the  "Prometheus"  Ballet. —  *  Sceiia  :  "Ah!  Per- 
fido." 

Spohr.     Overture  to  "  Jessonda." 

Schul)ert.  Overture  to  "  Alfonso  and  Estrella."  —  Reiter- 
Marsch  in  C,  transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  Liszt  (second 
time).  —  **Sona;:  "The  Young  Nun,"  with  Liszt's  Or- 
chestral Accompaniment. 

Mendelssohn.  Overtures  to  "  St.  Paul,"  and  *  "  Die 
Heinikehr  aus  der  Fretnde."  —  Nocturne  and  Scherzo  from 
*'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

Wnb&r.     Overture  to  "  Preciosa." 

Schumann.  Symphony  in  C — Overture  to  '*  Geno- 
veva," — Incantation  and  Entr'acte  from  "Manfred."  — 
Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor. 

Cherubini.     Oerture  to  "  Anacreon." 

Gade.     "Ossian"  Overture. 

Hnuptmann.     *  Song:  "  Ave  Maria." 

Meyerbeer.     *  Song:  "  The  Fisher  Maiden." 

Chopin.    E  minor  Concerto  (Romance  and  Hondo). 
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Liszt.    Tarantella  from  "  Venezia  e  Napoli." 
sia  on  Hungarian  Airs,  Piano  and  Orchestra. 

\Vaf/7i€}:  **  Siegfried  Idyl  (twice). —  **  "Der  Ritt 
der  Walkliren,"  Piano  transcription  by  Tausig. 

Maf     Suite  for  Orchestra,  in  C,  Op.  101  (second  time). 

Brahms.     **  Second  Symphony,  iu  D  (twice). 

Samt-Saens.  "  Phaeton  ":  Poeme  Symphonique  (sec- 
ond time). 

JIaberbler-Guitmant.  *  Prelude  and  Fugue  transcribed 
for  Piano  by  Mme.  Rive-King. 

Passion  Week.  —  Bach's  sublime  and  profoundly  ten- 
der music  to  the  Passion,  according  to  St.  Matthew,  has 
made  this  a  Passion  Festival  in  Boston.  Every  day  of  the 
week  the  great  work  has  been  rehearsed,  —  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  by  the  orchestra  and  solo-singers;  on  Wednesday 
and  Thurday  alternoons,  public  rehearsals  or  double  chorus, 
solos,  double  orchestra,  and  organ,  all  combined;  and  on 
Good  Friday  (yesterday)  the  full  performance  —  not  a  num- 
ber or  a  passage  of  the  whole  work  omitted  —  before  an 
audience  occupying  every  seat  in  the  great  Music  Hall,  of 
the  First  Part  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Second 
Part  at  eight  in  the  evening.  It  was  simply  the  greatest 
event  so  far  in  the  musical  history  of  this  country. 

And  what  a  hopeful  sign  of  progress  that  so  deep  an  in- 
terest should  be  taken  in  so  difficult  and  formidable  a  work, 
dating  from  a  century  and  a  half  ago!  At  the  same  time 
we  may  think  with  satisfaction  of  the  quantity  of  Bach's 
music  in  various  forms  that  has  been  presented  and  enjoyed 
in  Boston  during  the  past  season.  Besides  what  the  S}m- 
phony  programmes  have  ofiered,  winch  is  enumerated  above, 
there  has  been  a  great  Cantata  sung,  with  orchestra,  by  the 
Cecilia;  a  superb  Motet  for  double  chorus  by  the  Boylston 
Club;  and  no  end  of  Organ  and  Piano  Preludes  and  Fugues, 
and  smaller  pieces  in  the  various  Piano-forte  Recitals,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Mr.  Sherwood. 

This  week  we  have  had  also  the  fourth  and  last  Euterpe 
Concert  (Wednesday  evening) ;  and  Cambridge  has  had  its 
third  and  last  Chamber  Concert  by  the  same  artists  on 
Tuesday  evening. 

Close  upon  Good  Friday  comes  the  joyful  Easter,  and  to- 
morrow evening  the  Handel  Society  will  follow  up  their 
good  work  with  Handel's  jubilant,  heroic  Judas  Maccabceus^ 
—  thus  completely  the  most  successful  and  remunerative 
Oratorio  season  which  the  old  society  has  ever  had.  —  And, 
as  if  this  were  not  enough,  on  the  2d  of  May,  an  extra  per- 
formance will  be  given,  of  Elijah,  in  honor  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  day  when  their  efficient  and  es- 
teemed conductor,  Carl  Zerrahn,  in  a  performance  of 
the  same  work,  first  assumed  the  baton  he  has  wielded  ever 
since. 

Next  Weeic  will  bring  its  rich  supply  of  music  worth 
the  hearing.  On  Tuesday  evening,  loth,  at  Mechanics' 
Hall,  the  first  of  the  Three  Classical  Concerts  by  Blessrs. 
Sherwood,  Allex,  and  Fries.  The  programme  includes 
a  String  (Quartet  by  Rubinstein;  Polonaise  for  Piano  and 
'Cello,  Chopin;  the  great  Piano  (Quintet  by  Schumann; 
and  Songs  by  Mozart,  Rubinstein,  and  Franz,  to  be  sung 
by  Miss  i^lary  E.  Turner. 

—  Api'il  16.  The  Boylston  Club,  Geo.  L.  Osgood, 
Conductor. 

Thursday,  17th,  at  three  P.  M.  Mme.  Rive-King,  who 
has  been  fulfilling  numerous  concert  engagements  in  this 
city  and  vicinity  during  the  past  fortnight,  drawing  largely 
from  her  almost  inexhaustible  repertoire  of  the  best  classical 
and  modern  works  for  the  piano-forte, -wiU  give  her  Farewell 
Recital  for  the  season  at  Mechanics'  Hall,  assisted  by  the 
charming  vocalist  Miss  Abbie  Whinnery.  Tlie  programme 
is  one  of  exceptional  interest,  including  for  the  concert- 
giver:  Beethoven's  "  Sonata  Appassionata;  "  Allegro,  from 
Schumann's  "  Faschhigsschwauk,"  Op.  2G;  six  pieces  eii 
f/roupe  from  Chopin  (Nocturne  in  G  minor,  Op.  37 ;  Ber- 
ceuse; Impromptu,  C-sharp  minor.  Op.  6G;  Valse,  A-fiat, 
Op.  34;  Scherzo,  B-fiat  minor;  Rondo,  E-flat,  Op.  16); 
Mendelssohn's  "  Spring  Song,"  and  Andante  and  Rondo 
from  the  Violin  Concerto,  transcribed  by  Mme.  King;  and 
the  Strauss-Tausig  Waltz:  "  Man  lebt  nur  einmal."  There 
surely  will  be  great  interest  felt  in  this  Recital,  for  it  is  a 
much  better  thing  to  hear  so  finished  a  pianist  in  a  small 
room  than  it  can  be  in  our  great  Music  Hall. 

—  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (Thursday),  a  con- 
cert for  the  benefit  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Evangelists  will  be 
given  at  Huntington  Hall  (Institute  of  Technology)  by 
members  of  the  choirs  of  the  Advent,  Emmanuel,  and  Trin- 
ity churches,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  Mr.  C.  N. 
Allen,  Mr.  AVulf  Fries,  Rliss  Mary  Beebe,  Dr.  Langmaid, 
and  other  artists.  Tlie  progi'amme  offers  a  choice  selection 
of  sacred  choruses,  vocal  solos,  and  trios  for  piano,  violin, 
and  'cello. 

—  Friday  evening,  ISth.  The  advanced  Violin  classes 
of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  under  the  direction 
of  their  teacher,  Mr.  Julius  Eichberg,  will  give  a  con- 
cert at  Union  Hall,  which  will  of  course  excite  an  interest. 


MUSICAL   CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  March  24.  —  The  fourth  concert  of  the 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society  took  place  on  Saturday 
evening,  March  15.  The  orchestral  selections  comprised 
the  Suite  in  Canon  form.  Op.  10,  by  Otto  Grimm  (violin, 
viola,  violoncello,   coutrabasso,  obligato.     Messrs.   Brandt, 


Schwarz,  Bergner,  and  Uttroff);  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony; and  the  ballet  music  from  ''Samson  and  Delila," 
by  Saint-Saens.     Miss  Josephine  C.  Bates  was  the  pianist. 

Mr.  G.  Carlherg  gave  his  fifth  symphony  concert  at  Chick- 
ering  Hall,  New  York,  March  22,  with  the  following  pro- 
gramme :  — 

Symphony  in  E-flat Haydn.  ■ 

Concerto  for  Piano,  No.  3,  in  C  minor.  Op.  37      Beethoven. 

Miss  Josephine  Bates. 
Overture:  "Midsummer-Night's  Dream  "       Mendelssohn. 

Aria  from  *•  Acis  and  Galatea  " Handel. 

Miss  Gertrude  Franklin. 

Nocturne  (new) C.  F.  Daniels. 

For  Orchestra,  with  'cello  obligato. 
Eine  Faust  Overture Wagner. 

The  Haydn  Symphony,  one  of  the  best  of  tlie  long  list  of 
similar  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  that  genial 
composer,  was  performed  in  a  manner  which  was  highly 
creditable  to  Mr.  Carlberg  and  his  orchestra.  Jlr.  Brandt, 
the  leader  of  the  first  violins,  was  very  successful  in  his  per- 
formance of  the  variation  for  solo  violin,  which  was  played 
to  perfection.  Miss  Josephine  Bates  made  her  first  appear- 
ance before  a  New  York  audience.  She  is,  we  understand, 
a  pupil  of  KuUak.  It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  compli- 
ment the  lady  upon  the  merits  of  her  performance,  as,  for 
example,  correctness,  good  taste,  etc.,  but  these  qualities 
alone  are  not  enough  to  make  a  pianist.  Miss  Bates  should 
acquire  more  force  and  freedom  of  style  before  she  again  at- 
tempts such  heavy  work  as  the  C  minor  concerto.  Miss 
Gertrude  Franklin  has  an  exceptionally  good  voice,  and  has 
been  well  taught.  She  sang  with  gocTd  effect.  The  Noc- 
turne, by  C.  F.  Daniels,  is  properly  a  melody  for  violoncello, 
accompanied  at  first  by  violins  pizzicato,  and  afterwards  re- 
peated by  the  orchestra.  We  believe  that  it  was  originally 
composed  as  a  nocturne  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello.  It  is 
very  brief  and  unpretentious,  but  the  theme  is  romantic  and 
beautiful,  and  the  subject  is  well  worked  up.  That  which 
is  most  to  be  dreaded  in  American  compositions  is  the  mu- 
sical platitude,  and  this  bete  noir  is  not  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Daniels's  work,  which  contains  nothing  trite  or  common- 
place; therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  have  more  of  it. 

A.  A.  C. 

New  York,  April  7,  1879. — Dr.  Damrosch  gave  his 
sixth  Symphony  Concert  at  Steinway  Hall,  on  Saturday 
evening,  March  29,  preceded  by  the  usual  public  rehearsal 
on    Thursday  afternoon.     The  attendance  was  very    large, 
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Philiiarmonic  Concerts  in  Brooklyn.  The  scene  was  im- 
pressive, and  reminded  one  of  the  days  when  the  'i'homas 
enthusiasm  was  at  its  height.  People  are  just  now  begin- 
ning to  find  out  that  it  is  possible  to  live  without  that 
worthy  conductor. 

Tiie  programme  was  an  exemplification  of  contrast,  for 
.surely  no  two  composers  differ  more  widely  in  their  methods 
and  their  results  than  Beethoven  and  Richard  AVagner. 

The  selections  were  as  follows:  — 
Richard  Wagner: 

Overture,   "  Tannhauser.'* 

Choral,  from  "  Die  Meistersinger." 

For  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Kaiser  marsch. 

For  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 
L.  Vtm  Beethoven  : 

Ninth  Symphony. 

Orchestra  Soli  and  Chorus. 

The  soloists  were  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Swift,  Miss  Emily  Wi- 
nant,  Mr.  Chr.  Fritsch,  and  Jlr.  E.  A.  Stoddard.  The  cho- 
rus was  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York.  The  Tann- 
hduser  overture  was  nobly  played,  and  the  chorus  did  some 
excellent  work  in  the  choral  from  '-Die  ]\Ieistersinger," 
(which  was  repeated),  and  in  the  Kaisermarsch.  The  or- 
chestral parts  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  were  well  performed, 
and  it  is  high  praise  of  the  soloists  and  the  chorus  to  say 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  sing  the  parts  assigned  to  them 
they  would  have  sung  them  well, 

"  But  what  "s  impossible  cmH  be, 
And  never,  never  comes  to  pass," 

I  give  below  the  ri^pertoire  of  the  six  concerts  and  public 
rehearsals  given  by  Dr.  Damrosch  during  the  winter:  — 
Bach,  J.   ^.: 

Air  from  the  Suite  in  D,  for  violin  with  string  orchestra. 
(Violin  solo:  Herr  August  Wilhelnij.) 

Chaconne  for  violin  solo.      (Herr  August  Wilhelmj.) 
Beethoven,  Ludwig  van  : 

Symphony  in  C  minor  (No.  5). 

Symphony  iu  D  minor  (No.  9).  (Soli:  Mrs.  jM;iry  Lou- 
ise Swift,  Miss  Emily  Winant,  Messrs.  Cli  l-'ritsch, 
and  A.  E  Stoddard.  Choral  part:  Tiie  Oratorio  So- 
ciety of  New  York  ) 

Concert  in  E-flat  (No.  5),  for  piano-forte  with  orchestra 
(Mr.  Max  Pinner). 

Concert  m  D  (first  movement),  for  violin  with  ',4chestra 
(Herr  August  Wilhelmj.) 
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Berlioz^  Hector: 

Symphony  Eantastique,  Op.  14  (Episode  in  the  life  of  an 

artist) 
Overture,   "  King  Lear." 

"La   Captive."       Reverie    for  contralto    with    orchestra 
(Miss  Anna  Drasdil). 
Cherubini,  Luigi  : 

Overture,  "Anacreon." 
Glinha : 

Komarinskaja,  Capriccio  for  Orchestra. 
Goldmark  Carl : 

Overture,  "  Sakontala." 
Grieg ^    Edward: 

*'  At  the  Cloister  Gate,"  for  mezzo  soprano,  contralto, 
female  chorus,  and  orchestra.  (Misses  Antonie  Henne, 
Emily  Winant,  female  chorus  from  the  Oratorio  So- 
ciety.) 
Concert  in  A  minor  for  piano-forte  with  orchestra  (Mr. 
Franz  Rummel). 
Handel,  G.  F. : 

Allegro  in  D  minor  for  string  orchestra. 
Air  from  "  Xerxes"  (Miss  Anna  Drasdil). 
Haydn,  Joseph: 

Symphony  in  G  {^o.  9,  Br.  &  H.). 
Liszt,  Franz: 

"  Les  Preludes,"  Symphonic  poem. 
Mendelssohn^  Felix : 

Overture,  "  FingaVs  Cave.*' 
Raff,  Joachim: 

Concert  in  B  minor  for  violin  with  orchestra  (Herr  Au- 
gust Wilhelmj).- 
Saint-Saens,  CaviiUe: 

Symphony  in  A  minor  (No.  2). 
Scharwenha,  Xavier : 

Concerto  for  piano-forte.  Op.  32  (Jlr.  B.  Boekelman). 
Schubert,  Franz: 

Symphony,  fragment  in  B  minor. 
Schumann,  Robert: 

Symphony  in  C  (No.  2). 
Svendsen,  Johann: 

Norvegian  Melody  for  string  orchestra. 
Volkmann,  Robert: 
Serenade  in  D  minor  for  strings  and  violoncello  obligato 
(Mr.  Fr.  Bergner). 
Wagner,  Richard : 
Overture,  *' Die  Meistersinger  von  Nuernberg." 
Choral  from      *  "  "  " 

Prize  Song  from  "  "  " 

(Arranged  for  violin  solo  with  orchestra,  Herr  August 
Wilhelmj.) 
Overture,  "  Tannhauser." 
._  "  Kaisermarch  "   Cwith  chorus). 
Weher^   Carl  Maria  Von: 
Overture,   "Euryanthe." 

The  last  Philharmonic  Concert  of  the  season  took  place 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  Saturday  evening,  April  5. 
Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony  was  performed ;  also  "  \Vo- 
tan's  Farewell,"  and  "The  Fire  Scene,"  by  Wagner  (from 
Die  ira^A-ure),  and  the  "Carnival  Remain"  Overture,  by 
Berlioz.  Herr  Wilhelmj  played  Lipinski's  Concerto  Mili- 
taire  for  violin  and  a  transcription  of  Chopin's  Nocturne, 
Op.  37,  No.  1.  The  orchestral  works  were  performed  in 
the  dreary,  monotonous  style  to  which  the  regular  attendant 
at  these  "concerts  must  now  be  well  accustomed.  The  play- 
ing of  Wilhelmj  was  of  course  superb.  For  encore  he 
played  a  Romanza  of  his  own  and  an  air  by  Bach.  The 
Mapleson  Opera  Company  gave  a  farewell  matiin^e  on  Sat- 
urday, April  0.  The  occasion  was  the  benefit  of  Mme. 
Gers'ter,  who  sang  in  SonnnmbuUi  to  the  delight  of  some 
3,000  auditors.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  Col- 
onel Mapleson  and  the  greater  part  of  liis  troupe  embarked 
for  Europe  on  board  the  City  of  Chester. 

The  last  of  the  Carlberg  Symphony  Concerts  (for  this 
season)  will  take  place  on  April  12,  with  rehearsal  April  10. 
Wilhelmj  will  play,  and  an  attractive  programme  is  offered, 
incladinc'  Schubert's  Symphony  of  "  heavenly  length." 

A.  A.  C. 


Cnic.VGO,  Aprtl  4.  —  Tlie  record  of  our  musical  sea- 
son would  not  be  complete  without  some  passing  mention  of 
the  "  Marie  Litta  Concert  "  which  took  place  on  the  even- 
in--'  of  March  24,  at  Plymouth  Church.  She  had  the  as- 
sistance of  a  local  quartet  (Mrs.  Stacy,  JIrs  Bagg,  Mr. 
De  Celle,  Sir.  Bowenj,  Mr.  Walton  Perkins,  a  young  but 
promising  pianist,  and  Mr.  Owen,  organist.  The  pro- 
gramme was  of  that  so-called  "  popular "  order,  whicl 
does  little  for  the  elevation  of  musical  culture  Miss  Litta, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  so  many  opera  singers,  pre- 
sented lier  audience  with  selections  from  her  stage  roles 
singing  the  "Caro  nome'  from  Rigolefto,  and  the  Polo- 
naise  from  Mign^jn;  and,  not  forgetting  the  usual  cist/jm, 
gave  "  The  I>ast  Rose  of  Summer  "  for  the  inevitable  en- 
core. When  we  coa^ider  how  much  beautiful  nuisic  there 
is  so  well  a/Iapted  for  the  njore  quiet  dignity  of  the  concert 
sta^,  we  cannot  hut  regret  that  bo  many  artistes  seem  un- 
mindful of  it8  exijilcnce,  and  are  "  forever  "  giving  ns  worn 
out  selections  from  the  p<^>piihr  opcra-i.  Think  of  the  stately 
arias  of  Handel  which  Rol^ert  Franz  has  so  beautifully  ar- 
ranged; the  concert  arias  of  Mendelssohn,  and  Beethoven; 
and  the  vart  numljer  of  Iwely  songa  by  Schumann,  Schu 


bert,  Franz,  and  Rubinstein,  Liszt,  and  others  of  the  mod- 
ern school,  that  are  yet  unknown  to  the  general  musical 
public.  True,  it  is  often  remarked  that  this  class  of  music 
is  out  of  place  upon  a  "popular  concert  "  programme.  But 
do  we  want  any  more  "  popular  "  cOTicerts  (taken  in  the 
sense  now  used,  meaning,  doubtless,  poor  music),  in  this 
stage  of  our  musical  culture'?.  I  consider  them  hindrances 
to  a  healthy  advancement,  for  they  often  fill  the  rightful 
place  of  better  things.  We  must  show  our  disesteem  of 
bad  programmes,  and  insist  upon  better  offerings  from  the 
so-called  great  singers.  If  the  public  has  a  taste  for  songs 
that  express  a  certain  kind  of  sentiment,  let  the  art  of 
music,  while  it  gratifies  it,  present  vocal  selections  of  such 
beauty,  purity,  and  character,  that  the  sentiment  may  be 
elevated  into  the  realm  of  true  culture.  Music  may  be  joy- 
ful, hght,  and  sparkling,  sad,  grand,  brilliant,  solemn,  and 
almost  reach  the  heavenly  in  her  perfection,  but  if  she  for- 
gets her  royal  station,  and  panders  to  what  is  low  in  hu- 
man nature,  her  art  forsakes  her,  and  her  sweetness,  beauty, 
and  wondrous  harmonies  are  gone  forever.  Art  lives  but  in 
noble  attainment,  and  in  striving  to  reach  the  height  of 
purity  and  beauty.  If  she  is  debased,  she  dies  by  the  very 
consciousness  of  her  guilt. 

On  Friday  evening,  JMarch  28,  the  "Abt  Society"  gave 
its  second  concert  presenting  the  following  programme:  — 


The  "  Capstan  Chorus  " 

Serenade:   "  In  Stilly  Night "     .... 

Marcia  and  Finale"  from  "  Concertstueck ' 
The  "  Equinox  " 


.  Smart. 
Lachner. 
.  Weber. 
Krevtzer. 

Aria:  "  Capa  Fatal  Mestria  " Centemeri. 

The  Village  Blacksmith  " Hatton. 

A  Fresh  Song  in  the  Forest " Abt. 

Rhapsodie  Hongroise  "  No.  15 Liszt. 

The  Desert  Fountain  " Gade. 

Romance:  "  Marguerite's  Three  Bouquets  "    .     .     Brega, 
('Cello  accompaniment  by  M.  Eichheim). 

Absence  " Abt 

a  "  Oh,  Winter  " Gade. 

h  "  King  Witlafs  Drinking  Horn  "   .     .     .     .     Hatton. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before  in  my  notes,  the  gentlemen 
who  compose  this  society  have  fine  voices,  and  individually 
much  culture  in  music.  The  concert  on  the  whole  gave 
much  satisfaction  to  the  large  audience  that  was  present. 
The  singing  indicated  a  better  idea  of  finish  than  at  the 
first  performance.  The  greatest  drawback  (one  easy  to  cor- 
rect, however),  to  a  perfect  delivery,  was  a  too  enthusiastic 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  first  tenors  to  make 
themselves  heard.  In  this  way  they  forced  their  tones  un- 
til the  quahty  became  quite  disagreeable,  and  destroyed  the 
balance  of  other  parts.  There  should  be  no  individuality  or 
personal  prominence  manifested  in  chorus  singing.  Each 
person  should  sink  the  idea  of  self,  and  strive  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  whole.  In  the  more  delicate  portion  of  their 
singing,  in  the  soft  parts,  the  blending  of  their  rich  voices 
had  a  delightful  effect.  Mrs.  Farwell,  who  is  one  of  our 
most  accomplished  singers,  sang  her  numbers  with  much 
taste  and  refinement.  Miss  Neally  Stevens,  the  pianist  of 
the  evening,  is  a  graceful  young  lady,  with  a  quiet  and 
gentle  bearing,  and  is  devoted  to  her  art,  with  such  a 
strength  of  purpose  and  correctness  of  aim,  that  under  the 
right  influences  she  is  sure  to  develop  into  something  a 
great  deal  more  than  an  ordinarily  good  player.  She  has 
a  firm  touch,  no  small  amount  of  technique,  and  more  than 
all,  fine  sentiment.  Her  phrasing  at  times  indicates  the 
novice;  yet  it  is  generally  directed  by  a  positive  aim,  and 
foretells  that  a  wider  experience,  more  study,  and  better 
opportunities  for  musical  development,  will  ripen  her  talent 
so  that  she  may  accomplish  greater  things.  On  Monday 
evening  last,  one  of  the  "  Hershey  Popular  Concerts"  was 
given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  Clarence  Eddy,  with 
a  fine  programme  —  not  by  any  means  of  the  so-called  "  pop- 
ular "  order.  Miss  Ingersoll,  Miss  Hiltz,  Miss  Mayers,  Mr. 
Knorr,  and  Mr.  Lewis  assisting. 

On  Saturday  last  Mr.  Eddy  gave  his  eighty-eighth  or- 
gan recital,  with  a  very  fine  and  rich  programme.  It  is 
in  these  home  efforts  that  our  musical  culture  finds  the  ma- 
terial for  its  best  advancement.  C.  H.  B. 

Milwaukee,   Wis.,  April  5 •  The  musical  events 

which  call  for  record  at  this  writing  are  the  performances  of 
Aida  and  Mignon  by  the  Strakosch  Company,  and  of  Faust, 
The  Chimes  of  Normandy,  and  Paul  and  Virginia  by  the 
Hess  Company.  1'he  former  I  found  both  interesting  and 
enjoyable,  in  spite  of  some  inevitable  defects.  The  stage 
here  is  too  small  for  Aida,  and  tlie  orchestra  and  chorus 
were  small.  However,  as  it  is  liard  for  any  opera  troupe  to 
])ay  expenses  here,  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  reduc- 
tion of  forces.  The  solo  parts  were  uniformly  good,  except 
that  Mr.  Adams  seemed  to  be  in  bad  voice.  I  have  never 
heard  Miss  Kellogg  to  better  advantage.  She  did  the  showy 
Polonaise  in  Mignon  most  brilliantly,  as  well  as  it  deserves 
to  be  given.  Miss  Cary,  too,  was  at  her  best,  and  acquitted 
herself  most  admirably.  I  suppose  the  operas  themselves 
are  txio  well  known  to  your  readers  to  need  any  character- 
ization from  me. 

The  Hess  Company  was  much  liglitcr,  the  orchestra  es- 
]iecially  being  weak  to  the  point  of  insignificance.  Tliink  of 
giving  opera  with  only  two  first  violins,  and  oidy  six  stringed 
instruinentw  in  all!  There  were  no  horns  and  no  bassoons. 
A  piano  eked  out  the  accompaniment.     I  was  unable  to 


hear  their  performance  of  Faust,  but  suppose  it  must  have 
been  very  inadequate,  of  course.  I  should  say  it  would  have 
been  better  to  give  only  the  very  lightest  operas,  in  which 
the  weak  points  would  be  less  apparent.  They  certainly 
succeeded  in  making  the  Chimes  of  Normandy  enjoyable. 
They  gave  it  twice.  I  only  heard  it  tbe  second  time,  when 
Miss  Randall  took  the  two  roles  of  Mignonette  and  Ger. 
maine.  Her  voice  seems  to  be  well  adapted  for  such  parts, 
and  her  whole  performance  was  very  creditable  and  satis- 
factory. I  think  the  strongest  point  in  the  whole  piece  was 
Mr.  Ryse's  acting  of  the  part  of  Gaspard.  His  singing 
also  was  excellent.  The  other  singers  were  fully  equal  to 
all  that  was  required  of  them. 

Paul  and  Virginia  is  intended  to  be  a  tragedy,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  I  was  affected  by  it  as  if  it  were  really  one. 
I  came  away  with  the  impression  that  it  was  nearly  worth- 
less rubbish.  Jliss  Abbott  sang  her  part  skillfully,  and  both 
she  and  Mr.  Castle  were  well  received  by  the  audience, 
which,  on  this  evening,  was  respectably  large.  In  the 
afternoon  the  house  had  been  nearly  empty. 

I  do  not  think  the  season  could  have  been  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Hess,  and  the  lack  of  patronage  is  not  encouraging  to 
operatic  entei-prises  in  Milwaukee.  But  I  wish  Colonel  Maple- 
son would  try  the  experiment  of  bringing  here  a  company 
of  artists  of  high  rank,  with  full  chorus  and  orchestra,  to 
do  great  opera;  a  company  in  which  the  best  of  the  Hess 
singers  would  necessarily  take  light  subordinate  parts.  I 
think  he  might  hope  to  succeed.  J.  C.  F. 


NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

Violin  Collectors.  —  A  writer  in  the  '*  Contributors' 
Club"  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head  in  these  remarks:  *'  AVhen  Marie  Twain  wrote  his 
inimitable  story  of  the  rich  uncle  who  ruined  himself  and  his 
fainily  by  making  huge  collections  of  everything  he  could 
think  of,  from  stuffed  whales  to  echoes,  he  gave  a  very  fair 
slip  at  those  monomaniacs  who  have  the  rage  of  making  col- 
lections for  collection's  sake.  In  most  cases  the  collecting 
mania  is  as  innocent  a  form  of  idiocy  as  any  other;  it  can 
hurt  nothing  but^the  collector's  own  pocket;  in  some  cases, 
indeed,  it  may  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  partially  filling  the 
vacuum  in  his  .skull.  But  there  is  one  sort  of  collector  who 
does  real  harm,  —  the  man  who  insanely  collects  valuable 
strmged  instruments,  Stradivarius  or  Amati  violins  and  vio- 
las, 'cellos,  and  basses,  and  lets  them  lie  in  their  cases  in 
shameful  inanition.  Now,  a  valuable  Stradivarius  is  not 
only  a  rarity,  but  it  is  an  instrument  which  the  art  of  music 
absolutely  needs.  The  world  caimot  afford  to  have  such  a 
gem  lie  idle;  its  value  as  an  authentic  specimen  of  a  famous 
maker's  craft  is  incomparably  less  than  its  intrinsic  value  as 
a  musical  instrument.  To  take  it  out  of  the  reach  of  fine 
artists,  and  place  it  on  the  shelf  in  a  mere  collection,  is  to 
commit  larceny  upon  music.  It  properly  belongs  to  the  art 
of  music,  and  should  be  honestly  devoted  to  its  service.  The 
man  who  can  keep  such  an  instrument  in  his  house  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  it,  and  of  knowing  that  he 
owns  it,  must  have  a  queer  conscience.  Other  collectors  are 
very  proper  butts  for  ridicule.  The  violin  collector  rises  to 
the  sublime  height  of  distinct  immorality,  and  is  not  a  fit 
subject  for  anything  short  of  unsparing  execration." 

The  latest  discovery  of  unknown  musical  works  is  an- 
nounced in  a  German  musical  paper  to  have  taken  place  in 
Vienna,  and  this  time  Beethoven  is  the  selected  man.  A 
double  chorus,  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  which  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  and  a  rondo  for 
piano  solo,  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  are  the  two  com- 
positions mentioned. 

Mr.  Carl  Rosa,  who  seems  to  be  meeting  with  unusual 
success  in  his  present  London  season,  has  brought  out  an 
English  version  of  The  Huguenots,  which  has  been  received 
with  marks  of  the  highest  approbation.  Mme.  Vanzini 
(known  better  to  this  public  as  Mrs.  Jeimie  Van  Zandt)  did 
excellently  well  as  Valentine,  and  Mr.  Maas  won  a  decided 
triumph  as  Raoul. 

Saint-Saens  has  produced,  a  new  opera  in  four  acts  en- 
titled Etienne  Marcel,  which  has  just  been  performed  in 
Lyons.  A  I^ondon  paper  says  that  "the  composer,  despair- 
ing of  ever  seeing  his  piece  mounted  by  a  Paris  theatre,  car- 
ried it  to  Lyons,  a  step  towards  decentralization  which  has 
created  nuich  comment.  Many  of  the  Paris  musical  critics 
repaired  to  the  first  performance,  and  they  are  unanimous 
in  praising  the  work." 

Mme.  Nilsson's  husband,  M.  Rouzeaud,  has  purchased 
for  .-£10,000  a  one-third  siiare  in  a  large  Parisian  Agence 
de  Change,  and  Mme.  Nilsson  has  declined  all  further  en- 
gagements for  this  and  next  season.  As  she  has  already 
signed,  she  will  sing  in  Madrid,  but  she  has  declined  a  pro- 
tracted tour  in  the  French  provinces.  Mme.  Nilsson  will 
go  to  London  in  the  summer,  and  may  possibly  sing  in  "  Le 
lioi  de  Lahore."  But  owing  to  the  new  business  engage- 
ments of  her  husband  in  Paris,  she  will  not  accept  any  offer 
of  an  engagement  in  the  United  States  during  next  win- 
ter. 


April  12,  1879.] 
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ARTISTS  or  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURA 

and  Their  Works.  By  Clara  Ekskine  Clbm- 
BNT  and  Laurence  Button.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
$5.00. 

This  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  information  concern- 
ing the  lives,  styles,  schools,  and  works  of  more  than 
two  thousand  artists  who  have  lived^and  wrought  within 
the'present  century.  Including  so  many  subjects,  it  can- 
not Tvithin  the  limits  of  two  volumes  discuss  artists  and 
echools  of  art  exhaustively;  indeed,  such  discussion  is 
notthe  object  of  the  work,  but  to  embrace  in  convenient 
compass  such  personal,  characteristic,  and  artistic  facts 
regarding  artists  of  the  century  as  will  make  the  work 
indispensable  for  reference,  and  a  great  convenience  for 
artists  and  art  lovers  and  students.  Critical  estimates 
from  competent  authorities  and  full  indexes  add  largely 
to  the  value  and  practical  utility  of  the  work. 5 


*•*  ^"^  ^"^^  ^y  ""  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


Sl^Uisical  5  iiiBftmction. 


JPUGENE  THAYER'S  Or^an  Studio \s  in  one  of 
•^^  the  halls  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  515  Tremont  Street, 
and  contains  one  of  the  finest-  Church  Organs  in  America. 
Terras  from  $40  to  $60  per  Quarter,  with  advantages  never  before 
offered  to  organ  students. 


M/"  A.  LOCKE,  Teacher  of  the  Piano, 

—       *  10  Putnam  Avenue,  Cambridge. 


J^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piaiioforte  Teacher, 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


^    6-  G.  G.  HOOK  &■  HASTINGS, 

CHURCH   ORGAN  BUILDERS, 


Send  foi"  Ciiculiirs. 


131  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


f^ME.  BERTHA 
dOHANNSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singings 

17S  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the   Opera   or 
Concert  Room. 


lAC   MUSIC   LESSONS  FOR  $^5 

'^^       NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Mdsio  H.AtL.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  profesaore.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1867  Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.  For 
Prospectus,  address         E.  TOUKJEE,  Mosio  IlALL,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGIAJID  i  Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 
MUSICAI,  >  Address  E.  TODKJEE, 

BUKEAU. '  - 


Music  Hall,  Boston. 


MADAME  E.  SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

1104  Walnut  Street,  rhiladelphia, 

Otters  to  pupils,  besides  a  careful  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  a 
thorough  Musical  Education,  and  Training  for  Opera,  Oratorio, 
Concert,  and  Church  Singing. 

OAELYLE  PETERSILEA'S 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

ElocntioE,  and  hmmi 

The  most  perfect  Institution 
of  its  kind  in  America. 

Its  object  is  to  Educate  Fine 
Soloists  and  Teachers. 

Terms  very  moderate 

279  &o  281  Columbns  Ave. 

(Near  Berkeley  St.) 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

In  alliance  with  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Leipzig. 

In  connection  with  the  Acad- 
emy are  numerous  free  advan- 
tatjes. 

Send  for  Circular. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOL   OF  AKT.-DEPAETffiENT   OF   MUSIC. 

DE.  F.  L.  RITTER,  Director. 

An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of  Teachers.     Singing, 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.,  taught. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  Pkesidekt. 


Constipation  and  Indigestion 

Are  nearly  certain  to  attiict  sedentary  brain  workers.  Medicines  usq&Ut' 
increase  the  difliculty.  FRUIT  FOOD  and  WHITE  WHEAT 
GIiUTEN  relieve  all,  and  establish  normal  digestion.  We  have  Food 
>:.  Remedies  for  Brain  and  Nerve  Troubles,  for  Consumption,  Dia- 
betes, Dyspepsia,  Brlght's  Disease,  and  all  abnormal  conditions. 

We  Kelieve  Fatness  by  nitrogenous  foods,  without  drugs  and  without 
starvation. 

PAMPHLETS   FREE.  HEALTH   FOOD  CO., 

Brooklyn  Offlcs,  9  Clinton  St.  74  Fourth  Av.,  cor.  10th  St.,  New  York. 

Boston  Agency,  63  Commercial  St. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  this  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  passed 
from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.  It  remains  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S.  Dwight,  its  founder, 
and  preserves  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general  outward 
form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and  culture,  lovers  of  the 
iesi  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  i/iei'r  sympathy,  instead  of  courting  an  indiscriminate 
"  popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than  quantity  of  matter.  Loyal 
to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  yet  welcomes  every  sign  of  wholesome 
progress. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew :  — 

lis  C07ttents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  A}-t  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  tht 
worlt}  of  Art  and  polite  literature;  including,  from  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timelv  analvsp«  nf  th» 
notable  works  performed,  acco--^-     f   ' 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music 

3.  A.    Btunmary  of  Signifi 

ian,  as  well  as  American  souro 

4.  Correspondence  from  n 

5.  Essays  on  musical  style;  ,  ^ „,  „;^.wv^i;,,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  is  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musical  and 
literary :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter, 
of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  takes  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
world  of  Art  and  Literature ;  it  contains  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  " Stuart  Sterne "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo "),  and  others;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  sesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever ; 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance  ; 
five  copies,  $11.25  ;  tsn  copies,  $20.00. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


CLUB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter ' 11.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "         " 

*  Tlie  Atlantic  portraits  of 'Lo^o.YY.iA.o^ ,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  will  be  sent  for  %ij3o 
each  additional. 

T^=-  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
The  ]om.^K\.  is  for  sale  at  Car-l  Prufer's,  30  West  St.;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  283  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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Geo.  Woods  ^  Co.'s 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 

Their  patent  frame  gives  them 

Great  Strength  and  Solidity, 

AND 

A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  QUALITY  OF  TONE. 

They  have  the  exclusive  use  in  this  country  of  the 
celebrated 

Brinstnead  Repeating  Action, 

Which  repeats  equal  to  any  Grand  Action. 


PARLOR  AND    CHURCH 


ORGANS, 


WITH  BOTH  PIPE  AND  EEED  STOPS. 


THEIR  GREAT  VARIETY  FOE  MUSICAL  EFFECTS 

Commends  them  to  all  caltivated  mnsicians. 
AJf    UNEQVALED    REFUTATION 

Thorough  Workmanship  and  Fine  Pinish 

GEO.  WOODS  &  CO. 

cajibrii)(;eport,  mass. 

WAREROOMS, 

608  Washingtnn  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

72  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITIONS 

OF 

DICKENS  AND  WAVBRLEY. 


Messrs.  HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.  desire  to  call  attention  to  their  new  popular  editions 
of  DICKENS'S  WORKS  and  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS.  They  are  substantiaUy 
uniform,  are  printed  on  good  paper,  from  type  of  excellent  size  for  easy  reading,  and,  considering 
their  style,  they  are  so  low-priced  that  those  who  do  not  already  own  these  master-pieces  of  literature 
cannot  fail  to  find  these  editions  peculiarly  satisfactory  for  reading  and  preservation  in  their  libraries. 
Ten  volumes  of  each  edition  have  already  appeared.  The  remaining  volumes  will  be  published  at 
the  rate  of  five  a  month,  so  that  both  editions  will  be  complete  by  September. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

ILLTTSTEATED  LIBEARY  EDITION,  in  twenty-nine  volumes,  with  Introductions  by  Edwin  P. 
Whipple.  Over  550  illustrations  by  the  best  English  and  American  artists.  12mo,  dark  green 
cloth.     Price  per  volume,  $1.50;  the  set,  $43.50. 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

Br  SIR   WALTER   SCOTT. 
ILLTTSTBATED  LIBEAEY  EDITION,  in  twenty-five  volumes,  with  numerous  steel  engravings  after 
designs  by  Birket  Foster,  Darley,  Billings,  Landseer,  Harvey,  and  Faed.     12mo,  brown  cloth 
Price  per  volume,  $1.00 ;  the  set,  $25.00. 

*#*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 


'SUPERIOR 

THE 


NUTRITION 
LIFE." 


^<r^pEGlSTEREo 


■JUNEB.IB?;^ 


IMPERIAL  GRANUM 

THE  GREAT  MEDICINAL  FOOD. 

Tie  Salvator  for  Invalids  and  the  Aged.      An  Incomparable  Aliment  for  the   Growth  and 

Protection  of  Infants  and  Children.     A  Superior  Nutritive  in  Continued  Fevers,  and 

a  Reliable  Remedial  Agent  in  all  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines. 

^^J^HIS  justly  celebrated  Dietetic  Preparation  is,  in  composition,  principally  the  Gluten 
^y,  derived  by  chemical  process  from  very  superior  growths  of  wheat,  and  presented 
^^  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  safest,  most  nicely  prepared  and 
reliable  medicinal  food  that  scientific  research  can  yield.  It  has  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  an  aliment  the  stomach  seldom  if  ever  rejects,  condition  not  accepted,  and  while  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  in  food  more  delicious,  or  more  soothing  and 
nourishing  as  an  aliment  for  invalids  and  for  the  growth  and  protection  oi  children,  its  rare 
medicinal  excellence  in  Inanition,  due  to  Mal-assimilation,  Chronic,  Gastric  and  Intestinal 
Diseases,  has  been  incontestably  proven  ;  often  in  instances  of  consultation  over  patients 
whose  digestive  organs  were  reduced  to  such  a  low  and  sensitive  condition  that  the 
Granum  was  the  only  thing  the  stomach  would  tolerate,  when  life  seemed  depending  on 
its  retention. 

SOLD  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  BY 

DRUGGISTS  AND  PHARMACISTS, 

—  IN  THE  — 

Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States. 


JOHisr    CA^nLE    ac    soisrs,    3ME-\W    "yORIS- 


THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY  OF  BRITISH  POETRY, 

From  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Time  (1350-1878).  Edited  by  James  T.  Fields  andJEnwiN  P. 
Whipple.  1  vol.,  royal  8vo,  1028  pages.  With  Heliotype  Portraits  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  Mrs.  Browning. 
Cloth,  handsomely  stamped,  $6.50;  half  calf,  $10.00;  morocco,  or  tree  calf,  $14.00. 
There  is  every  reason  why  the  book  should  become  the  standard  collection  of  British  poetry  for 
home  use.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

A  boon  in  the  English-reading  world The  more  it  is  read  the  more  highly  will  it  be  prized. 

— ,New  York  Observer. 

The  best  that  editorial  skill  and  diligence  have  yet  given  to  the  public.  —  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Every  teacher  whose  means  will  allow  should  have  this  book.     It  renders  a  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  other  books  unnecessary.  —  Educational  Weekly  (Chicago). 

It  is  a  collection  not  only  eminently  satisfactory  in  general,  but  in  far[^the  greater  number  of'pat- 
ticulars.  The  reader  may  confidently  go  to  it  for  the  whole  or  part  of  every  great  or  famous  English 
poem.  —  Atlantic  Monthly. 
The  best  that  editorial  skill  and  diligence  have  yet  given  to  the  public.  —  New  York  Evening  Post 
The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  number  of  portraits,  and  here  again  there  is  a  special  claim  to 
favor  in  that  these  portraits  are  not  the  well-worn  steel  plates  with  which  the  public  have  become 
familiar  by  their  appearance  in  all  sorts  of  volumes,  but  a  .series  of  finely  executed  heliotypes  from 
the  most  life-like  and  artistic  likenesses  known,  collected  by  Mr.  Fields,  who  has.had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  making  such  collections. —  Cleveland  Herald. 

*»*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  and  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY,  Boston. 
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tPiffi)t  SI  f ournal  of  Mu^it 


A  PAPER  OF  ART  AND   LITERATURE. 


Whole  No.  992. 


BOSTON,   SATURDAY,  APRIL   26,   1879. 


Vol.  XXXIX.  No.  9. 


]Vr^Y  ATLANTIC. 

-LV-L.  Por  Sale  Everywhere. 

CONTENTS. 

JLABOB  AND  THE  NATUBAL  FOKCES. 

CHARLES  CARLETON   COFFIN. 
WITCH  WORK. 

Harriet  Prescott  Spoffoed. 
TO   LEADVILLE. 

H.  H. 
ENGI.ISH  Cmi,  SERVICE   REFORM. 

Qeorge  Willard  Brown. 
A  FANCY. 
IRENE  THE  MISSIONARY.    VI.-IX. 

An  engaging  Serial  Story,  written  by  one  who  has  seen 

the  romance  and  Tarious  interest  of  missionary  life. 
THE  SHIP  FROM   FRANCE. 

C.  L.  Cleaveland. 
THE  ABOLITION  OF  POVERTY. 

Alfred  B.  mason. 
THE  FAIENCE    VIOI.IN. 

W.  H.  BISHOP. 
SEVEN  "WONDERS  OF  THE  WORtD. 

C.  P.   CEANCH. 
GEORGE'S  tlTTLE   GIRL. 

M.  E.  W.  S. 
THE  NEW  DISPENSATION  OF  MONUMENTAL 

ART.    The  Decoration  of  Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  and 
of  the  new  Assembly  Chamber  at  Albany.     Henry  Van 
BRUNT. 
OUR  FLORIDA  PLANTATION. 

HARRIET  BEECHER   STOWE. 

EAIILE    ZOLA  AS   A   CRITIC. 

CLARA  Barnes  Martin. 
AMERICANISMS.    Till. 

RICHARD  GRANT  WHITE. 
THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  CLUB. 
RECENT  LITERATURE. 

Terms. —  $4.00  a  year  in  aivAnce^  postage  free ;  3S  cts, 
a  nuniher*  With  superb  life-size  portrait  of  Lowell,  Whit- 
tier,  Bryant,  or  Longfellow,  $5  ;  with  two  portraits,  ^6  ;  with 
three  portraits,  $7  ;  with  all  four  portraits,  $8. 

HOUGHTOIf,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTOF. 

W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

%A^AREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL 

Their  inBtruments  have  a  standard  Talue  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World. 

Sverywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone. 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use, 

New  Designs  constantly.  Best  work  and  lowest  prices.  Send 
for  a  Catalogue.     Tremont,  opp,  Waltham  St.,  Boston., 


SWEDEN  AND 

NORWAY,  1878. 

MASON  &,  HAMLIN 

Have  the  honor  to  announce 
the  following  awards  this  sea- 
son for  Cabinet  Organs :  — 

GOtD  MEDAI.  at  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

GOI.I>  MEDAL  Sweden  and  Norway,  1878, 

GOLD  MEDAL  Mecli.  Cliar.  Asn.,  Boston,    1878. 
SILVER  MEDAL  (for  cases)  do.  do.,  1878. 

Mason  &.  HamJin  Cabinet  Organs,  winners  of  ONLY 
GOLD  MEDAL  to  American  musical  instruments  at  PARIS 
EXPOSITION,  1878  ;  and  highest  honors  at  EVERY  WORLD'S 
EXPOSITION  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS.  For  cash  or  easy  pay- 
ments. A  small  one  may  be  purchased  for  $54  cash  or  by  pay- 
ment of  $6,75  per  quarter  for  ten  quarters.  Warerooms,  154 
Tremont  Street  Boston. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   53,000   MADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned, 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKER'ING  &   SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


PIANOS, 


630  WASHINGTON  STREET,   BOSTON 


From  Prof.  JOHN  K.  Paine,  Teacher  of  Music  at  Harvard 
University. 

Cambridge,  28i/i  March,  1872. 
Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  beg  leave  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  admi- 
ration for  your  Piano-Fortes.  The  opinion  which  I  hold  with 
regard  to  their  excellence  has  not  been  formed  hastily,  but  after 
a  careful  test  of  their  qualities.  The  superior  mechanism,  pur 
ity  of  tone,  thorough  construction,  and  consequent  durability 
which  distinguish  your  Piano-Fortes,  lead  me  to  recommend 
them  as  among  the  most  desirable  Instruments  now  in  use. 

Very  truly  youra,  JOHN  K.  PAINE. 


Another  First  Gold  Medal! 


■E 


On  account  of  their  Many  ImproTements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Me>lal^  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  *'  Superior  Power  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone !  "  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Bank  First  in  the  World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England   Organ   Company, 

MarMe  Building,  1299  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


ESTABLISHED  183^. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIMO-FOETE  MANUFACTURERS, 

666  W.asliingtoii  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold,  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
to  Let. 


PIANO -FORTES. 

GALAXY  OF  STARS, 

Who  pronounce  the  WEBER  PIANOS  the  Best  rianoa 

in  the  world  for  their  "  Sympathetic,  Pure,  and 

Rich  Tone,  combined  with  Greatest  Power." 

"  An  Instrument  with  a  SOUL  in  it." 


Parepa-Rosa, 

Jffilsson, 

Kellogg, 

Marie  Rose, 

Patti, 

Albani, 

Tfiursby, 

Cary, 

Lucca, 

Murska, 

CarrenOs 

Torriani, 

Strauss,^ 

Ooddard, 

Capoul, 

Bristow, 

Campanini, 

Muzio, 

Mills, 

Gilmore, 

Wehli, 

Pease, 

Pappenheim,            Adams, 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

TERMS  EASY. 

WAREROOMS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  16th  Street, 

NEW    YORK. 


KKAJSriCH    &    BACH'S 

New  Patent  FuU  Agraffe,  Square,  Upright,  and  Grand 

FIRST    PREMIUM     PIANOS 

Are  unexcelled.  The  GEO.  STECK  &  CO.  Square,  ITpright, 
and  Grand  received  the  only  Gold.  Medal  given  for  Pianos 
at  the  Vienna  Exposition. 

H.  W.  BERRY,  Sole  Eastern  Agent. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments.    Second-hand  Pianos 
from  §190  to  §50.     Pianos  to  let. 

No.  73S  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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THE  BEST  OF  UPRIGHTS. 


THE 


Hallet,  Davis  4  Co. 

PIANOS 

Have  received  the  most  eminent  cotmnendatiofis 

and  the  Medal  of  Honor  from  the 

Centennial  authorities. 


Their   Uprights  are  the  only  o?ies^  out  of  all 
exhibited^  receiving  special  praise. 

The  report  is  appended  :  — 

"  To  Haxlet,  Datis  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass  ,  award  for  Grand, 
Upright,  and  Square  Pianos  :  IPor-  volume  of  tone,  good 
consti'uctioti,  and  excellence  of  ivorJcinanshipf  and 
because  of  originality  of  deslf/Hf  and  artistic  sJHll 
in  their  \ipriifht  instruments,  with  ingenious 
combination  of  mechanical  devices  for  securing 
permanence  in  tune." 


•WAREROOMS. 


436  Washington  St,  Boston. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  free. 
tS'  Agents  Wanted  in  every  large  Town  and  City. 


Wimt  IBubii^ljcra;. 


BOOKS. 


y       By  Rev.  Samuel  Al- 

-*•  •  MAN  and  S-  H.  Speck. 

A  book  of  great  beauty,  being  in  effect  "  The  Gospel  in  Song," 
full  of  good  texts,  with  the  best  of  new  hymns  and  melodies 
made  for  them.  In  press,  and  nearly  ready.  Wait  for  it.  (35 
cents.) 

THE  SHININQ  EIVEK I'sr^nd'^eetsfTf 

Sunday  School  Song  Books  (35  cents).    Examine  it! 

GEMS  OF  ENGLISH  SONGLrofl^'o! 

ble  HOMS  Musical  Library,  which  contains  nearly  all  the  good 
Sheet  Music  ever  publiphed.  Full  of  the  best  Songs.  250  pages. 
§2.o0  boards;  .$3.00  cloth. 

PTN^A'FO'RP  continues  in  great  demand,  Sl-00  for  vocal 
X-LLi  .ilX  VJXuXj  copy,  complete.  75  cents  for  Instrumental 
arrangement  THE  SORCEKER,  also  complete,  is  equally 
good,  at  same  price. 

THE  MUSICAL  RECORD  Ironral^fatpiul 

Weekly  Musical  Paper  (.>2.'.'0  per  year),  6  cents  for  single  copy, 
containing  oO  cents  worth  of  music. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
THE  ART  OF  ORGAN  PLAYING. 

By  ECGEXE  THAYER. 

Paet  L     Manaal  Studies S2.00 

Pact  2.    PeJa.  ?tudip= 2.60 

Piai  3.    Art  cl  Kegisir.ition 2.00 

PaBT  4.     Church,  or  .Service  Playing 2.50 

Pam  5.    Solo  or  Concert  Plajing 3.00 

Complete  in  Boards 12.00 

SuppLZMZXT.    SInsic  for  Church  Service,  Book  1 2.00 

Published  by  CABL  PETJPEE,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  o/marked  price. 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

40  WINTER   STREET    .    .    .    BOSTON,  MASS. 
Importer  and  Dealer  In 

Foreign  &  American  Sheet  Music. 

.='>>  A?erit  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  f^itnloscues  of  ASHDOWN  & 
PARRY  nf  Ujn<ifm,  Kng.,  and  HENRY  LITOLFF  of  IJmun- 
«chw*ri?,  Germany.  The  b«flt  and  cheap««t  e«lliion  of  Clawnlc 
and  Modem  Ma.«ic.  CatAloga«a  Mnt  free  on  anpllcatioa.  Liberal 
diwonot  made  to  the  profeMion  and  trade,  electing  music  for 
Teaeben  and  3«tninArJe.4  made  a  specialty. 

I.llolir'A  Musical  World :    A  Monthly  Magazine  of  New 

Compoaltiooa  for  thi»  Piano'fort«.    25  cenUi  each  onmbsr. 

JU8T  IS8TTED : 

Albtuu  for  CJilldrcn.     By  G.  W.  Marsto5.    12  c banning 
littla  p\er:e»  for  young  piani.4t4.    20  cU.  a  number. 

Ave  Maria.   For  Tenor  or  Soprano.    By  Ueitshaw  Da5A.  60c, 

B«3ide  the  Summer  Sea.  Contralto.     *'  "       40c. 


O-EO.  3D-  i?.xjss:kilij, 

125  TBEMONT    STBEET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIRMER,  New  York; 

BOOSEY  «fe  Co.,  liondon,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

WEBER    PIANO-FORTES. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OP  ALL  THE  PDBLICATI058    OP 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &  CO. 

A  new  and  elegantly  printed  Catalogue  {foTming  a  book 
of  235  pa^es),  with  illuminafced  cover,  carefully  indexed 
and  classified,  and  with  critical  opinions  of  the  meet  com- 
petent ju'igcB  ;  embracing  Novels,  Sfcoriep,  Travel  Sketches 
Essays,  Poetry,  Biography,  History,  Philosophy,  Eeligion 
and  Art ;  and  Medical  and  Legal  Works.  Sent  lo  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  o/ 10  cents.    ^0  Devonehire  Street,  Boston 


KtsTABE  E.  W.  TYLER, 


a-^^BLEPL 


506    WASHINGTON    AND    3    BEDFORD    STREETS, 

(OVER  WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT'S,) 
Having  refitted  his  TVarerooms,  is  happy  to  announce  to  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  secured  the  sole  agencv  in 
Boston  of  the  celebrated  KNABE  PIANO  of  Baltimore.  These  instruments  have  no  superior,  and  are  comiidered  by 
the  best  pianists  to  be  first-class  in  every  respect.  He  has  also  taken  the  Agency  for  the  ERNEST  OASXiER 
PIANO  of  New  York,  which  is  a  reliable  and  satisfactory  instrument.  [^^  fianos  to  Itent,  and  on  Xnst<tlnients . 
Mr.  Tyler  is  also  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  G.  W.  BEAKDSLEY,  who  his  been  Wareroom  Tuner  for  Messrs,  Chick- 
ering  &  Sons  for  twelve  years,  will  have  charge  of  the  Tuning  Department.     All  orders  prompUy  attended  to. 


HELIOTYPE, 


PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    BOOK    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  HELIOTYPE  PIUNTING  COMPANY  are  producers  of  Illustrations  by  the  Heliotype,  Photo-lithographic, 
Photo-engraving,  and  Fac-.«imile  processes.  Employed  by  the  United  States  Government  in  illustrating  Scientific  and 
Medical  Reports  ;  by  Scientific,  Historical,  and  other  learned  Societies  ;  by  the  leading  Publishers,  and  for  iUustratiDg 
Town  and  Family  Histories,  etc.',  etc. 

Facsimiles  of  Medals  and  Coins,  A.ncient  IMann script s ,  Faintings,  Drawings  and  STcetches, 
Vieivs  and,  Portraits  from  Nature,  Medical  and  Scientific  Objects,  Antiquities ,  etc.,  etc. 

For  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  CO.,  220  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITIONS 


OF 


DICKENS  AND  WAVBRLBY. 


Messes.  HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.  desire  to  call  attention  to  their  new  popular  editions 
of  DICKENS'S  WORKS  and  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS.  They  are  substantiaDy 
uniform,  are  primed  on  good  paper,  from  type  of  excellent  size  for  easy  reading,  and,  considering 
their  style,  they  are  so  low-priced  that  those  who  do  not  aU'eady  own  these  master-pieces  of  literature 
cannot  fail  to  find  these  editions  peculiarly  satisfactory  for  reading  and  preservation  in  their  libraries. 
Ten  volumes  of  each  edition  have  already  appeared.  The  remaining  volumes  will  be  published  at 
the  rate  of  five  a  month,  so  that  both  editions  will  be  complete  by  September 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

ILIUSTEATED  LIBEAEY  EDITION,  in  twenty-nine  volumes,  with  Introductions  by  Edwin  P. 
Whipple.  Over  5.50  illustrations  by  the  best  English  and  American  artists.  12mo,  dark  green 
cloth.     Price  per  volume,  $1.50;  the  set,  $43.50. 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

By  sir   WALTER    SCOTT. 

rLLUSTEATED  LIBKABY  EDITION,  in  twenty-five  volumes,  with  numerous  steel  engravings  after 
designs  by  Birket  Foster,  Darley,  Billings,  Landseer,  Harvey,  and  Eaed.  12mo,  brown  cloth. 
Price  per  volume,  $1.00  ;  the  set,  $25.00. 

*j,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 

BOSTON  MONDAY  LBGTURBS 

By  JOSEPH    COOK. 


12mo, 


BIOLOGY.      With   Preludes  on  Current  Events.      Three  colored  illustra 
tlons.     ]2mo,  $1.50. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM.    With  Preludes  on  Current  Events. 

$1..50. 

ORTHODOXY.     With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.     $1.50. 
CONSCIENCE.     With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.     $1.50. 
HEREDITY.     With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.     $1.50. 
MARRIAGE.     With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.     $1.50. 


Joseph  Cook  is  a  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for.  No  other  American  orator  has  done  what  he 
has  done,  or  anything  like  it  ;  and,  prior  to  the  experiment,  no  voice  would  have  been  bold  enough 
to  predict  iU)  success,  —  Rev.  Professor  A.  ]'.  VEXDODr „of  J/arvard  University. 

These  Ijcctures  are  crowded  so  full  of  knowledge,  of  thought,  of  argument,  illumined  with  such 
pawtige.*  of  eloquence  and  power,  spiced  so  frequently  with  deep-cutting  though  good-natured  irony, 
that  I  could  make  no  abstract  from  them  without  utterly  mutilating  them.  —  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
UlLL,  ex-President  of  Harvard  University,  in  the  Clirislian  lieijister. 

Mr.  Cook  is  not  only  a  master  of  the  art  of  putting  things,  bnt  he  is  a  wit.  It  is  wit  none  the  less 
oecaose  it  is  used  for  a  serions  purpose.  —  Hartford  C'ourant. 

•»•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paiil,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD    \ND   COMPANY,  BOSTON. 
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GEORGE    SAND    AND    FREDERIC 
CHOPIN. 

A    STUDY. 
BY    FANNY    RAYMOND    RITTER. 

(Continued  from  page  43.) 

CnOPiN  said  of  himself,  that  his  whole  life 
"  was  contained  in  one  episode."  After  having 
attempied  to  dircover  how  well  founded  or 
otlierwise  is  M.  Karasowski's  assertion  that 
"  the  spirit  of  Chopin  hreatlies  from  the  best  of 
George  Sand's  romances,"  we  may  not  un- 
reasonably inquire  whether  the  episode,  which, 
Chopin  himself  has  said,  contained  "  his  whole 
life,"  had  much  influence  on  his  artistic  pro- 
ductivitj'  or  development. 

The  entire  list  of  Chopin's  works  as  they 
appeared  during  his  life,  contains  only  65 
numbered  pubUoiitions ;  9  additional  works 
appeared  posthumously,  one  of  these  a  collec- 
tion of  songs ;  besides  10  additional  unnum- 
bered works,  the  genuineness  of  some  of 
which  is  very  questionable.  There  are  al-o 
a  few  compositions,  said  to  be  by  Chopin,  in 
circulation,  —  dances,  a  march,  two  or  three 
separate  songs,  —  to  which  his  name  is  not 
attached  ;  in  all  310  to  820  distinct  composi- 
tions, some  of  these  of  very  small  dimensions 
indeed.  But  we  must  not  assume  that  the 
source  of  musical  invention  in  Chopin's  mind 
was  small  or  easily  e,\hausted,  on  account  of 
the  limited  number  of  works  he  published  ; 
did  not  their  richness  of  idea,  extreme  origi- 
nality and  variety  contradict  such  an  assump- 
tion, his  wonderful  powers  of  improvisation, 
as  vouched  for  by  his  friends  and  contempora- 
ries, would  do  so.  In  improvisation,  a  gift  he 
possessed  from  childhood,  he  must  have  con- 
tinually exercised  his  powers,  at  the  same  time 
carrying  his  mastery  of  form  to  perfection,  and 
tlirowing  away  countless  beautiful  ideas  that 
he  never  committed  to  piiper  ;  indeed,  his  ad- 
mirers have  asserted  that  liis  published  com- 
positions were  only  a  pale  reflection  of  his 
wonderful  powers  of  improvisation.  In  his 
"  Salon,"  Heine  wrote  :  "  Chopin  is  no  mere 
virtuoso,  he  is  a  poet  able  to  express  in  tones 
the  poetic  feelings  tliat  agitate  his  soul ;  and 
nothing  can  equal  the  delight  he  bestows 
when  he  improvises  at  the  piano-forte.    Then 


he  is  neither  Polish,  French,  nor  German, 
but  he  betrays  a  higher  origin  ;  we  then  per- 
ceive that  he  conJfes  from  the  birthplace  of 
Goethe,  Mozart,  and  Raphael,  that  his  native 
land  is  the  imperial  realm  of  the  poet.  And 
while  he  is  improvising,  I  seem  to  be  re- 
ceiving a  visit  from  one  of  my  own  country- 
men, who  is  relating  to  me  the  remarkable 
events  that  have  occurred  in  ray  beloved 
home  during  my  absence  ;  and  often  I  long 
to  interrupt  him  with  questions  :  How  is  the 
lovely  water-fay  who  so  coquettishly  wreathed 
a  silvery  veil  among  her  green  tresses  ?  Does 
the  gray  bearded  sea-god  still  continue  to  per- 
secute her  vifith  his  foolish  withered  passion  ? 
Do  the  roses  at  home  flame  as  victoriously  as 
ever  ?  And  do  the  trees  still  sing  as  sweetly 
in  the  moonlight? — above  all,  he  preferred 
to  improvise  at  night,  or  in  the  dark,  when 
no  outward  object  could  interfere  with  the 
free  play  of  his  imagination. "  After  he  had 
embarked  on  an  independent  professional 
career,  Chopin  could  seldom  be  persuaded  to 
play  in  public;  between  1834  and.  1848,  he 
only  gave  one  public  concert  in  Paris  ;  but 
he  gave  occasional  private  recitals  to  his 
pupils,  to  which  the  20-franc  tickets  were 
sold  on  personal  application,  he  reserving  the 
right  to  exclude  any  person  whom  he  did  not 
care  to  play  to  ;  but  he  was  most  liberal  in 
displaying  liis  powers  of  improvisation  to  his 
friends.  These  seem  always  to  have  struck 
every  one  as  extraordinary.  I  find  in  the 
AUgemeine  Musikalische  Zeihmc/,  for  Novem- 
ber 11,  1829,  a  correspondence  to  that  paper 
from  Vienna,  where  Chopin,  then  20  years 
old,  had  just  given  a  concert.  "  M.  Chopin, 
a  pianist  from  Warsaw,  apparently  a  pupil  of 
Wiirfel,  proved  himself  a  master  of  the  first 
rank.  His  indescribable  mechanical  dexterity, 
the  delicacy  of  his  touch,  his  perfect  shadow- 
ing inspired  by  the  most  profound  feeling, 
the  manner  of  his  crescendo  and  diminuendo 
and  continuance  of  tone,  the  remarkable  clear- 
ness of  his  phrasing,  combined  with  the 
geniality  of  his  compositions,  but  above  all,  his 
extraordinary  free  improvisations,  stamp  him 
as  a  richly  gifted  and  original  virtuoso,  who, 
without  any  preliminary  sounding  of  trump- 
ets, instantaneously  impressed  us  as  one  of 
the  most  In-illiant  meteors  now  rising  above 
the  musical  horizon." 

Chopin's  first  published  composition  was  a 
march,  written  at  the  age  of  ten ;  he  also 
wrote  dances  during  his  childhood,  which  are 
said  to  have  possessed  much  grace,  and  some 
Polish  coloring.  In  his  Rondo,  Opus  1,  com- 
posed at  the  age  of  sixteen,  we  find  little  that 
presages  the  Chopin  ive  now  know.  It  con- 
tains very  little  national  character  either,  and 
still  less  of  his  own  chromatic  individu- 
alily ;  its  ornaments  are  in  the  manner  of 
John  Field,  and  its  harmony  and  pa.s.sages 
display  close  acquaintance  with  Bach,  Hum- 
mel, and  Clementi.  While  admiring,  I  can- 
not help  wondering  a  little  at  Schumann's 
immense  enthusiasm  over  Opus  2,  the  varia- 
tions on  "  La  ci  darem  la  mano."  Its  grace 
and  beauty  are  incontestable  ;  but  where  is 
the  astonishing  originality  that  so  struck 
Schumann  ?  Only  in  the  adagio  there  oc- 
curs a  foreshadowing  of  the  Chopin  who  was 
to  follow  with  works  of  such  unrivaled  poetic 
originality.  But  we,  les  enfants  de  noire 
Steele,    are    surprised,    when    we    first    read 


"  Werther  "  or  "  Jacopo  Ortis,"  at  the  revo- 
lutionary excitement  they  created  ;  we  forget 
that  in  their  contemporary  and  after  influ- 
ence lies  the  reason  why  the  source  of  that 
influence  affects  us  only  moderately.  Refer- 
ring my  present  readers  to  the  note  I  gave  on 
page  7  of  the  English  edition  of  Schumann's 
"  Music  and  Musicians,"  I  will  now  give  an 
extract  from  the  criticism  on  Chopin's  Opus 
2,  by  the  editor  of  the  AUgemeine  Musikal- 
ische Zeitung,  which  followed  Schumann's 
communication,  and  was  no  doubt  intended  as 
an  antidote  to  it !  To  this  criticism  I  merely 
alluded  in  that  note.  After  a  tedious  account 
of  his  usual  mode  of  reviewing  new  composi- 
tions, Fink  says:  "  A  very  powerful  bravura 
piece !  needs  immensely  large  hands.  Only 
thoroughly  good  players,  Paganinis  of  the 
piano,  will  be  able  to  play  it  as  it  should 
be  played.  Yet  one  miglit  be  able  to  get  on 
up  to  page  17,  without  hands  as  large  as 
violas.  But  one  would  find  little  reward  fur 
one's  pains.  Nothing  but  bravura  and  show 
passages  !  However,  with  the  exception  of 
some  harshnesses,  which,  it  appears,  are  easily 
digested  by  the  grammatical  consciences  of 
the  authors  of  tlie  present  day,  and  the 
ears  of  their  listeners,  the  piece  is  passably 
correct."  In  the  same  note  in  "  Music  and 
Musicians,"  I  mentioned  that  Fiidv  completed 
the  above  review  by  saying  that  the  paper 
had  also  received  a  third  review  of  the  work, 
by  Friedi-ich  Wieck,  who  seemed  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion  as  his  pupil,  Mr.  Schumann, 
but  the  paper  had  "no  space  "  to  insert  it. 

The  following  review,  which  I  find  in  a 
number  of  the  Cecilia  for  1832  (published  in 
Mayence),  is  probably  the  very  article,  —  or 
rather  an  extract  from  it ;  as  I  do  not  trans- 
late the  whole.  Clara  Wieck,  then  only  14 
years  old,  had  lately  played  Chopin's  varia- 
tions with  great  success  before  the  court  of 
Saxony  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  her  father 
—  qualified  to  write,  as  an  artist  and  teacher, 
with  judgment  and  authority,  —  speaking  of 
a  work  by  so  new  a  composer,  with  well- 
founded  enlhusiasm  and  liberality.  "I  do 
not  know  whether  Chopin  is  a  direct  pupil 
of  Field  ;  but  in  the  whole  style  pf  this  piece, 
every  page  of  which  engages  our  feelings 
through  its  imaginativeness,  from  the  form  of 
the  passages,  often  surprising  and  wholly 
novel,  yet  presenting  a  certain  solidity  that 
is  in  itself  an  artistic  enjoyment,  as  well  as  in 
the  bold  and  uncommon  fingering,  and  the 
masterly  light  and  shade  of  the  marks  of  ex- 
pression, we  at  least  gather  that  he  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  Field's  soulful  musical 
language,  and  that  he  has  practically  appro- 
priated Field's  manner  of  playing.  But  my 
readers  must  not  therefore  conclude  that  I 
mean  to  hint  at  an  imitation  of  Field.  No  !" 
This  work  is  completely  independent.  Yet 
it  also  betrays  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
light,  graceful,  purely  mechanical  Viennese 
manner  of  playing,  in  which  style  so  many 
virtuosos  have  obtained  reputation,  as  well  as 
with  the  elegant  and  striking,  if  at  present 
rather  frivolous  French  school,  in  which 
Herz  and  others  excel.  Chopin  did  not 
select  the  duet  from  Don  Juan  merely  to 
write  variations  upon  it,  but  took  this  theme 
in  order  to  sketch  the  entire  outline  of  the 
wild,  adventurous,  amorous  existence  of  such 
a  character  as  Don  Juan.     This  he  has  done. 
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according  to  my  opinion,  by  means  of  the 
boldest  and  most  oi'iginal  touclies  ;  and  I 
would  not  lose  one  mensnve  of  this  fantastic 
bravura  composition,  so  characteristic  is  every- 
thing it  contains,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
grand,  original  introduction,  to  the  close  of  the 
polonaise-finale,  which  seems  to  overflow  with 
the  foam  of  the  most  dazzling  musical  cham- 
pagne." 

Yet,  until  Opus  15,  Chopin  still  appears  in 
process  of  development  as  a  composer  ;  the 
second  nocturne  in  Op.  9,  greatly  resembles 
John  Field's  eighth,  though  with  the  differ- 
ence that  has  been  observed  by  the  Polish 
critic  wliom  Karasowski  quotes :  "  Field's 
nocturnes  may  be  compared  to  a  cheerful, 
flowery  landscape  flooded  with  sunshine ; 
while  those  of  Chopin  represent  a  romantic 
mountain  country  with  a  dark  back  ground 
heavy  with  storm  clouds  which  are  pierced  bj' 
flashes  of  lightning."  Beautiful  as  are  the 
Etudes  Op.  10,  they  are  chieHy  dedicated 
to  technical  aims.  No.  .3,  a  sort  of  berceuse, 
lovely  indeed,  yet  lulls  some  quiet  sorrow 
only  ;  Numbers  6  and  7  are  much  deeper  and 
stronger.  In  the  first  concerto.  Op.  11,  we 
meet  with  our  Chopin  in  the  romance.  In  a 
letter  wiitten  iu  1829  to  his  intimate  friend, 
Titus  'Woyciechowski,  Chopin  said  that  this 
movement  was  composed  while  thinking  of 
the  opera  singer,  Constantia  Gladkowska,  with 
whom  he  was  then  in  love,  and  whom  he 
hoped  to  marry.  He  also  said  of  this  part 
of  his  Concerto :  "  It  ought  to  create  the 
same  impression  which  a  landscape,  that  has 
become  dear  to  us  on  account  of  the  remem- 
brances it  awakens,  calls  up  in  the  mind  on  a 
fine,  moonlit  spring  night."  The  group  of 
three  Nocturnes,  Op.  15,  is  thoroughly  Cliop- 
inesque,  though  the  first  still  contains  some 
echoes  of  Field ;  but  the  second  possesses 
all  Chopin's  own  tender  grace,  and  the 
third,  —  characteristic  even  in  its  leading  di- 
rection to  the  player,  "  languido  e  rubato" 
has  his  own  peculiar  melancholy,  if  not  his 
passion,  and  moves  the  hearer  profoundly  in 
the  monastic  legend  with  which  it  closes. 

I  think  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that 
Chopin's  greatest  works  are  comprised  within 
Op.  15  to  Op.  45  or  50.  At  the  age  of  22. 
an  age  corresponding  with  the  close  of  his  first 
period,  that  of  development  as  a  composer. 
Chopin  had  apparently  already  left  behind 
him  the  spontaneous  joyfulness,  the  fresh  de- 
liglit  in  artistic  creativeuess,  the  enthusiastic 
hopefulness  that  often  accompany  genius  to 
the  end  of  life.  At  that  time,  enforced  sepa- 
ration from  home,  the  defeat  of  the  patriot  c 
uprising  in  Poland,  regret  for  his  distant  love. 
and  uncertainty  respecting  his  futui'e  position 
and  resources,  combined  to  transform  the 
visionary  youth,  still  dependent  on  models 
ami  tradition,  into  the  active,  struggling,  suf- 
fering, most  oi-iginal  and  individual  man. 
Passages  in  his  letters  of  this  period  prove 
the  state  of  his  mind  :  "  Should  I  return  to 
Warsaw  ?  Go  on  to  Paris  ?  Kill  myself  ?'' 
He  distractedly  asks  hi.s  friend  Titus.  In 
one  letter  he  begs  that  friend  to  remind  Con- 
stantia of  him,  and  to  say  to  her,  "  Even 
after  my  death,  my  ashes  will  be  found  umlcr 
her  feet,"  an  expression  as  forcildeand  dii-ecl 
iu  it.9  poetic  simplicity  as  the  language  of  a 
folk  song.  Then  followed  his  removal  to 
Paris,  his  at  first  unsuccessful  attempt  to  es- 


lablish  himself  there,  his  project  of  emigra- 
tion to  America.  This  idea  ocuiTcd  to  him 
in  the  same  year  as  that  duiing  which  the 
poet  Lenau  passed  some  months  in  the  new 
world.  Lenau,  who  would  have  had  "  all 
that  yields  no  sound  "  excluded  from  man's 
nature,  as  all  material  unnecessary  to  its 
harmonious  existence  is  thrown  ofl:  by  the 
violin  in  its  vibrations,  lamented  the  absence 
of  sympathetic  warmth  in  the  people,  of  joy 
in  the  life,  of  nightingales  in  the  woods  of 
America ;  impressionable,  melancholy,  and  im- 
passioned as  Heine,  but  devoid  of  his  satir- 
ical strength  and  his  sense  of  humor,  the 
positive  aud  mercantile  side  of  American 
civilization  repelled  Lenau.  He  was  too 
idealistic  and  contemplative  ever  to  have  done 
justice  to  the  active  industry,  the  energetic 
will,  the  intense  intellectual  and  material  ac- 
quisitiveness of  "  our  American  cousins."  His 
American  experience,  though  not  a  happy 
one,  was  at  least  brief.  Would  Chopin  ever 
have  made  himself  at  home  in  America  ? 
That  is. very  doubtful.  What  affinity  or  an- 
swer would  he  have  found  there,  fifty  years 
ago,  to  the  requirements  of  his  exquisite  and 
sensitive  nature?  The  trying  climate  ;  the 
hurrying  rush,  and  absence  of  leisure  in  social 
life  ;  the  absence,  also,  of  artistic  and  aristo- 
cratic circles  numerous  or  powerful  enough 
not  only  to  estimate,  but  also  to  recompense 
as  his  merit  deserved,  the  artist  not  yet 
crowned  with  the  halo  of  European  reputa- 
tion ;  the  lack  of  any  remunerative  demand 
for  original  compositions;  the  intrigues  of 
other  fo'  eign  artists  vi'ho  might  have  been  de- 
sirous of  estalilishing  themselves,  and  likely 
to  regard  with  a  jealous  eye  the  possilile  res- 
idence among  them  of  one  so  much  their 
superior  ;  —  it  is  well  for  art  and  art  lovers, 
that  Chopin  never  underwent  this  ordeal. 
His  high  moral  artistic  standard,  his  refine- 
ment and  disintei'estedness,  would  certainly 
have  prevented  him  from  entering  the  lists 
with  those  who,  directed  by  managerial  ex- 
perience, so  frequently  "  inaugurate  a  new  era 
iu  art,"  and  become  for  a  time  "  the  best  ad- 
vertised artists  in  the  country ;  "  for  we  know 
that  even  in  Paris,  and  despite  his  eventually 
great  social  influence,  he  chose  to  withdraw 
almost  altogether  from  public  exhibition  of 
his  artistic  powers.  Buf,  since  his  was  not  the 
nervous,  eager,  somewhat  combative  nature 
of  Berlioz  or  Delacroix,  his  creative  genius 
itself  miuht  have  succumbed  under  too  harsh 
an  experience.  Instead,  however,  of  emigrat- 
ing to  America,  he  remained  in  Paris.  After 
tlie  marririge  of  his  first  love,  Constantia  Glad- 
kowska, he  became  attached  to  another  Po- 
lish lady,  with  whom,  as  his  wife,  he  hoped  to 
return  to  Poland  to  reside  in  the  neighboi'hood 
of  Warsaw,  but  who  jilted  him  for  the  sake  of 
a  titled  bridegroom.  A  year  or  so  after  this 
second  disappointment,  his  fir.-t  meeting  with 
iSIadiime  Dudevimt  occurred,  —  a  meeting  so 
accidental  in  its  character,  yet  so  impressive 
to  the  fancy  of  Chopin,  always  at  home  in 
the  region  of  supernatural  ideas,  from  the 
shadow  tliat  haunted,  the  scent  of  violets 
(her  favorite  perfume),  that  affected  his  fine 
perception  like  a  j)rcsenliment,  immediately 
before  it  took  [dace.  Years  afterward,  when  he 
was  about  to  return  home  Irom  Engliind  to 
die,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Grzymala,  in  re- 
gard   to  the  arrangement  of  his   apartments 


for  his  reception  :  "  Place  a  bouquet  of 
violets  in  the  salon  :  I  should  be  glad  to  find 
a  little  poetry  awaiting  me  on  m}'  return." 
Reader, 

"...  as-tu  qnelqnefoi.s  respir^ 
Avec  i\Tes3e  et  lente  gourmai.dise, 
Ce  craii]  d'eiicens  qui  reinplit  iine  ^glisfe, 
OiJ  d'un  sacliet,  le  muse  iiiv^t^r^? 
Clmrnie  profoud,  niaglque,  doiit  rous  grise 
Dans  le  prtsent,  le  pass6  restaure !  " 

During  this  eventful  period,  and  daring 
the  years  that  succeeded  it,  from  Op.  15  to 
Op.  64,  what  a  study  !  And  not  only  a 
musical,  but  also  a  philosophical,  psycholog- 
ical one.  Take  Op.  20,  for  instance,  the 
great  Scherzo  iu  B  minor  (once  called  in 
England,  "  Le  banquet  infernal  "  —  why  ? 
and  who  so  baptized  it  ?),  overflowing  with 
the  vigor  of  powerful  pathos  aud  the  ex- 
haustless  originality  that  seems  at  hist  to 
have  conquered  its  own  world  unto  itself  ! 
Yet  thus  was  the  splendid  Scherzo  reviewed 
in  1836,  in  Castelli's  Viennese  Miisilalischer 
Anzeiger :  "  If  this  be  jesting,  it  is  a  jest  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind,  and  quite  in  Hell-Breugh-^ 
el's  manner."  (Poor  Hell-Breughel  I  What  a 
scarecrow  for  cornposers  those  critics  turned 
him  into  !  And,  oddly  enough,  by  some 
singular  union  of  ideas,  or  suggestiveness  of 
sound,  I  never  meet  his  name  without  in- 
stantly conjuring  up  a'  vision  of  Macbeth's 
witches  and  their  hell-broth).  "  This  is  a  la 
'  Valse  infernale  '  in  Robert  le  Diahle.  Fancy 
reigns  throughout  it,  but  what  kind  of 
fancy  ?  Discontented  with  itself,  brooding 
over. disappointment,  angry,  as  misanthropic 
as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Oli,  heav- 
enly harmony,  wdiither  hast  thou  flown  ?  In 
what  corner  has  the  spotlessly  pure  one  con- 
cealfd  herself?"  This  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  Rellsfab's  attacks  on  the  great 
Concerto,  Op.  21,  almost  colossal  in  its  gran- 
deur, with  its  wonderful  slow  movement; 
and  no  one  with  a  heart  to  feel  can  avoid 
sympathizing  with  Schumann's  noble  anger 
when  he"  defended  this  Concerto  in  particular, 
and  Chopin  in  general,  from  Rellstab's  con- 
tinual misinteipretation  of  his  works.  Ludvvig 
Rellstab,  born  ten  years  sooner  than  Chopin, 
at  Berlin,  studied  at  first  for  the  musical  pro- 
fession, but,  having  fought  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  campaign  of  1815,  he  afterwards  entered 
the  military  academy  as  a  student,  and  be- 
came an  officer  of  artillery  and  a  teacher  of 
mathematics.  He  eventually  turned  editor 
and  novelist.  He  was  imprisoned  for  six 
weeks  in  consequence  of  his  attacks  on  Spon- 
tini  as  manager  of  the  Berlin  theatie;  and 
during  several  months  as  a  punishment  for 
his  satire,  "  Henrietta,  the  fair  Songstress."  I 
translate  a  few  extracts  from  Rellstab's  many 
reviews  of  Chopin's  compositions,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Iris  from  1833  to  1836.  "It 
is  really  not  worth  the  trouble  to  indulge  in 
long  philippii's  concerning  the  distorted  maz- 
urkas of  Ml-.  Cliopin.  We  hope  that  only 
the  erratic  world  of  Paris  cares  anything 
about  the  erratic  writings  of  Chopin  ;  for 
they  repel  all  who  possess  one  spark  of 
true  feeling.  On  the  title-page  of  his  Con- 
certo, Op.  11,  Chopin  prints,  '  played  by  the 
composer  at  his  concerts,'  to  show  that  some 
one  is  willing  to  take  so  much  trouble  for  so 
small  a  result.  When  a  surprise  is  often  re- 
peated, it  ends  by  stupefying  us,  unless 
founded    on    an    intellectual,  and   not  on   a 
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purely  mechanical  basis.  AVe  have  fri)m  the 
first  opposed  this  mert-ly  meclianical  raaiiiiev 
of  wi'iting  for  the  piano-forte,  which  has 
ended  by  stupefying  us.  His  last  Nocturnes 
are  so  like  his  first,  that  we  are  afraid  to  say 
that  thej'  ai'e  not  the  very  same  Nocturnes. 
The  fame  of  Chopin  the  pianist  will  long  out- 
live that  of  Chopin  the  composer.  Where 
Field  smiles,  Chopin  grins ;  where  Field 
sighs,  Chopin  groans ;  where  Field  shrugs 
his  shoulders,  Chopin  twists  like  a  cat ;  where 
Field  uses  a  pinch  of  spice,  Chopin  throws  in 
a  handful  of  cayenne.  This  composer  is  inde- 
fatigable in  his  search  for  ear-teaiing  disso- 
nance, force<l  transitions,  cutting  modulations, 
and  contradictory  distortions  of  melody  and 
rhythm.  Does  not  Chopin  know  that  the 
measure  of  poverty  of  genius  is  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  means  made  use  of  to  create 
effect  ?  If  these  works  were  laid  before  a 
master,  he  would  tear  them  up  and  throw 
them  at  his  feet,  as  we  now  do  figuratively. 
Chopin  is  not  quite  devoid  of  talent,  however  ; 
so  let  us  beseech  him  to  return  to  truth  and 
nature,  and  no  longer  stunt  and  deform  his 
own  gifts."  On  page  19  of."  Music  and  Mu- 
sicians," Schumann  repeats  a  very  similar  piece 
of  advice  wliich  was  once  given  by  some  mu- 
sical reporter  to  Beethoven.  Poor  Rellstab  ! 
"Wretched  Berlinese  reviewer!"  as  Schu- 
mann says.  The  indulgence  that  might  be 
accorded  to  apparently  dishonest  praise  or 
blame  emanating  from  an  incompetent  igno- 
ramus, cannot,  of  course,  be  given  to  so  able 
a  man  as  Rellstab,  who  has  pilloried  his  own 
reputation  for  judgment  and  integrity  in  such 
criticisms  as  those  he  wrote  on  Chopin  ;  how- 
ever, after  lie  had  outlived  the  envious  or 
quarrelsome  temper  of  his  earlier  years,  he 
attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  sense,  taste, 
and  justice  in  his  opinions  and  his  expression 
of  them. 

After  the  Concerto  we  find  the  Ballade, 
0^.  23,  every  phrase  weighty  or  flamboyant 
witli  concentrated  anger,  patriotic  rage,  and 
regret;  and  the  magnilicent  set  of  Etudes, 
Op.  2.5.  Let  those  who  care  to  take  the 
trouble,  discover  why,  in  measure  20  anil  on, 
of  the  seventh  of  these  Etudes,  two  lovers  of 
Chopin  are  accustomed  to  call  this  their 
"  Lohengriu  Etude."  Until  Opus  26,  the 
gloom  or  fervor  of  disappointed  patriotism 
seems  to  be  the  most  distinguishing  trait  of 
these  later  compositions,  lightened  here  and 
there  by  charming  episodes;  but  Chopin's 
opus  numbers  do  not  always  correspond 
to  the  date  and  order  of  the  composi- 
tions. For  exnmple,  in  his  first  collection 
of  Etudes,  Op.  10,  the  sixth,  so  expressive  of 
proud  despair,  was  composed  by  Chopin  in 
1831,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Warsaw  by  the  Russians,  and  is  therefore, 
commonly  called  the  Revolution  Etude,  and 
the  great  Ballade,  Op.  52,  in  spite  of  its  high 
publication  number,  ranks  in  order  of  compo- 
sition soon  after  the  Preludes  Op.  28,  as  it  was 
written  on  Chopin's  return  from  Majorca. 

(  Conclusion  in  next  number  ) 


AVAGNER'S    "  GOTTERD.\MMERUNG  " 
AT   VIEJJNA.' 

TuE   fourth  and   most  solid  course  of  the  gi- 
gantic   Bayreuth    rau^i(;al  repast   was   solemnly 
1  From  the  Neue  Frsie  Presse  of  Feb.  16.     Translated 
in  the  London  Musical  World. 


served  up  yesterday  at  the.  Imperial  Opt^ra 
House.  AVliat  we  had  to  digest  .at  Bayreuth  in 
four  days,  and  so  to  speak,  on  the  same  seat,  has 
been  more  conveniently  spread  out  over  two 
years  for  the  Viennese.  Tlie  Wnlkiire  (as  the 
first  piece)  was  performed  in  March,  1877; 
Rheintjnlil,  in  January,  1878  ;  Slef/friecl,  in  No- 
vember, 1878  ;  and  now  (14th  Febru.ary,  1879) 
the  Gbtterdammnrung  —  a  result  which,  attain- 
able only  by  the  employment  of  every  available 
resource,  commands  the  respect  even  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  management.  Ere  long, 
the  four  separate  performances  are  to  be  played 
together  in  series  a  la  Bayreuth,  thus  fulfilling 
the  last  demands  of  that  powerful  nmsical  party 
which  Hanns  Hopfen  so  well  terms  "  the  elegant 
cons|)iracy." 

The  plot  of  Die  Golterdd/nmerung  is  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  preceding  drama  of  Sieg- 
fried, vtliere  we  left  the  hero  en'i'aged  in  an  ardent 
amorous  <lialogue  with  Brunhild,  who  has  been 
awakened  from  out  the  "  flickering  glow  "  and  a 
twenty  years'  sleep.  We  now,  hi  the  preluile  to 
/)«»  Golierdamnierung,  behold  the.piir,  takin"-  a 
tender  farewell  of  each  other,  step  forth  from 
their  rocky  grot;  Siegfried,  in  complete  armor, 
is  sallying  forth  "  to  fi-esh  deeds,"  and  hands 
Brunhild  the  Nibelungenring  as  a  gage  of  his 
truth.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  we  shall  see  the 
selt-same  Siegfried  in  the  Tarncap-,  on  the  self- 
same spot,  struggling  with  and  overcoming  his 
beloved  Brunhild  for  King  Gunther,  for  whose 
sister,  Gutrune,  his  heart  has  taken  fire  I  But  let 
us  follow  the  stoi-y  step  hy  step.  Siegfried,  hav- 
ing ridden  to  the  Rhine  on  Brunhild's  well- 
known  steed,  enters  the  hall  of  the  Giebichungen. 
Hagen  has  just  been  telling  King  Gunther  and 
his  sister,  Gutrune,  all  about  Brunhild,  the  "most 
sublime  woman  in  the  world."  Slegrried  is  to 
secure  the  invincible  beauty  for  Gunther,  and  as 
his  reward,  receive  Gutrune,  who,  on  lier  part, 
looks  forward  with  longing  for  the  "  most  sub 
lime  hero."  Hagen,  Gunther,  and  Gutrune  (also 
a  band  of  elegant  conspirators  !)  resolve  without 
more  ado  to  give  Siegfried  a  magic  potion  which 
wdl  cause  him  to  forget  Brunhild  and  fall  in  love 
with  Gutrnne.  This  is  done;  Siegfried  appears, 
with  the  Tarncap  ami  in  Gunlher's  form,  before 
the  defenseless  Brunhild,  from  whom,  after  a 
struggle,  in  which  she  is  overcome,  he  wrests  the 
magic  ring.  The  second  act  takes  us  again  to 
the  hall  of  the  Giebichungen  ;  Hai'en  is  insti- 
gated by  the  dwarf,  Alberich,  to  destroy  Sieg- 
fried, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  ring.  Gunther  appears  with  Brunhild  ;  Sieg- 
fried, in  his  own  form,  advances,  hand  in  hand 
with  Gutrune,  to  meet  them.  Brunhild  rushes 
up  to  him,  and,  recognizing  the  ring  on  his 
finger,  becomes  aware  how  laithless  is  the  man 
she  so  dearly  loved.  She  demands  his  death, 
and  Hagen  traitorously  stabs  him  while  they  are 
out  hunting.  Immeiliately  before  Siegfried's 
death,  however,  Hagen  gives  him  another  mat^ic 
jjotion  to  neutralize  the  eff'ect  of  the  potion 
which  produced  forgetfulness.  Siegfried  sud- 
denly remembers  Brunhild,  and  dies  with  a 
greeting  to  her  on  his  lips.  Gutrune  quietly  re- 
signs her  place  by  Siegfried's  bier  to  Brunhild, 
who  claims  it  from  her,  and  then  fiings  herself 
on  the  funeral  pile  kindled  for  Siegfried's  corpse. 
The  waves  of  the  Rhine  inundate  the  hall,  the 
Daughters  of  the  Rhine  swim  in.  and,  dragging 
down  Hagen,  hold  up  triumphantly  the  ring  of 
which  he  wanted  to  obtain  possession.  At  the 
same  time  a  red  glow  is  perceived  in  the  sky  ;  it 
is  the  reflection  of  the  confiagration  wliich  con- 
sumes the  Fortress  of  the  Gods  and  all  its 
magnificence. 

From   this  short   table  of  contents   it  will  be 

2  "  Tarukappe;  "  a  cap  which  renders  its  wearer  invisi- 
ble. 


p'ain  that  in  dramatic  animation  Die  Gotterddm- 
merung  decidedly  surpasses  the  three  earlier 
dramas  of  the  Nibelungenring  series.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  second  act  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest,  which  latter  rises  very  much 
higher  in  the  third.  The  dwarfs  and  giants,  the 
gods  and  dragons  of  the  Edda  at  last  retire  and 
make  room  tor  human  beings,  the  heroes  of  the 
Nibelungenlieil.  But,  even  when  thus  approxi- 
mating to  the  German  heroic  poem,  how  much 
has  R.  Wagner  not  departed  from  it  —  how 
much  has  he  not  distorted  and  degraded  the 
characters  !  What  a  repulsive  detail,  introduced 
by  Wagner,  is  the  fact  that  Siegfried  overcomes 
for  another,  to  whom  he  delivers  her  over  thus 
subdued,  not  some  female  who  is  nothing  to 
him,  but  his  own  belooed,  his  own  wife  !  From 
this  instant  all  s\'mpathy  for  Siegfried  vanishes 
from  our  breast,  and  we  by  no  means  grieve  at 
his  violent  end.  The  expedient  of  the  potion  • 
which  produces  forgetfulness  does  not  render 
the  occurrence  less  hateful  and  less  insipid.  A 
man  who  brings  about  the  emotions  of  his  hero 
hy  physical  means  such  as  mixtures,  may  be  a. 
good  apothecary,  but  is  assuredly  a  bad  poet. 
Already  in  Trixlan  und  Isolde,  the  fact  that  the 
love  of  the  hero  and  heroine  for  each  other  is 
exclusively  owing  to  the  operation  of  a  magic 
drink,  of  a  mechanical  accident,  exerts  a  repel- 
lant  eff'ect.  But,  at  any  rate,  in  that  instance,  . 
Wagner  was  contented  with  only  one  kind  of 
physic.  In  his  last  hour,  however,  the  faithless 
Siegfried  has  a  remembrance-producing  draught 
poured  down  his  throat  as  an  antiilote  to  the 
potion  of  tbrgetfulness,  so  that  he  may  e.xhale 
his  last  breath  in  a  pretty  sentimental  fishion  a 
la  Werther,  and  with  a  tender  speech  to  his 
tiiistress  I  He  is  not  a  "  hero,"  but  a  puppet. 
A  disenchanting  drink  by  which  any  weak- 
headed  individual  suddenly  becomes  conscious 
of  all  the  acts  of  stupidity  he  has  committed 
while  under  the  influence  of  a  spell  (or  of  liquor) 
is  properly  an  incident  for  a  farce.  In  tragedy,  "* 
where  moral  will  must  hold  sway,  it  is  a  men-  " 
strosity.  We  care  very  little  whether  or  no 
these  magic  potions  belong  to  the  oldest  saga. 
We  read  in  the  play-bill :  "  Poem  by  Richard 
Wagner."  Who  compelled  the  modern  drama- 
tist to  admit  in  his  drama  what  was  repulsive 
and  impossible  ?  Hebbel  and  Em.  Geibel  were 
as  familiar  with  the  myth  as  Richard  Wagner, 
but  how  different  a  course  did  they  pursue  in 
their  Siegfried  tragedies  I  Both  rejected  as  un- 
necessary and  objectionable  precisely  that  which 
Wagner's  partiality  for  what  is  morally  revolt- 
ing makes  the  principal  thing.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  inward  necessity  for  Siegmund  and 
Sieglinde,  Siegfried's  parents,  to  be  hrolher  and 
sisler.  When  we  think  of  Hebbers  tragedy,  and 
especially  of  the  touching  lament  uttered  by 
Chriemhild  over  the  corpse  of  Siegfried,  how  low 
does  AVagner's  conception  of  the  story  sink  in 
comparison  !  With  his  potions  and  poisons, 
Wagner  has  deprived  the  lovely,  pure  charac- 
ter of  Chriemhild  (Gutrune)  of  all  its  beauty. 
Hagen,  the  type  of  a  rough,  unselfish,  faithful 
vassal,  becomes  in  Wagner's  hands  a  gold-seek- 
ing, low  scoundrel.  Thus  llie  only  person  left 
who  enlists  our  sympathies  is  Brimhild. 

The  action  proper  is  by  Wagner.interwoven 
or  interrupted  by  scenes  retrospectively  con- 
nected with  the  stories  of  the  Gods  in  the  three 
previous  pieces,  and  intended  to  establish  a  con- 
nection between  the  different  parts  of  the  work. 
This  barking-back  to  the  mythological  business 
is  a  real  misfortune  for  the  tragedy,  because  it  is 
done  in  a  violent  manner,  without  any  sufficient 
motive,  and  is  unintelligible  for  the  spectator. 
The  change  of  the  original  title :  Siegfried's 
Death,  to  The  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  tells  us  every- 
thing.    It  shows  plainly  that   it  was   an   after- 
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thought  of  Wiigner's  to  derange  and  render  con- 
fused the  simple,  clear  events  of  the  Siegfried 
tragedy.  In  the  second  volume  of  his  Collected 
Writings,  Wagner  gives  us  the  oiuginal  concep- 
tion of  the  tragedy  of  Siegfried's  Death  :  lie  does 
not  meritinn  a  word  ahout  any  Tmiliyhl  of  the 
Gods.  The  fact  is  that  Siegfried's  death  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  tlie  end  of  the  Gods, 
which,  as  a  mysterious  prediction,  runs  through 
German  mythology.  The  effect  of  the  work  as 
a  whole  has  to  pay  for  the  arbitrariness  and  ob- 
stinacy with  which  Wagner  clings  to  the  Ring 
as  the  asstimed  leading  motive  connecting  all 
four  dramas  with  each  other.  The  supcrnatiu-al 
premises  produce  unnatural  and  unintelligible 
consequences.  The  poet  appears  at  times  to 
have  himself  swallowed  a  draught  of  ibrgetful- 
ness.  Of  the  vaunted  power  of  the  Ring,  which 
confers  mastery  over  the  world,  we  perceive 
nothing,  as  the  said  Ring  comes  into  the  hands 
of  its  various  possessors,  from  Wotan  and  Father 
down  to  Brunhild.  And  Siegfried,  notwith- 
standing that  the  magic  potion  is  supposed  to 
have  efFaced  from  his  mind  all  memory  of  Brun- 
hild, immediately  finds  his  way  back  to  her,  and, 
on  her  approach,  calls  her,  as  some  one  well 
known  to  him,  "  Brunhild  ! "  It  was  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  drama,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  "  pro- 
found "  and  old-world  mysticism,  that  Wagner 
wrote  the  expositional  scene  (omitted  in  Vienna) 
of  the  "  Gbtterdammerung  "  :  "  The  three  Nornes  " 
(daughters  of  Erda)  in  the  weird  twilight  throw 
to  each  other  the  golden  rope  symbolizing  the 
course  of  human  life.  The  confounding  of  the 
laws  of  epic  and  of  dramatic  poetry,  of  the 
purely  symbolical  with  what  should  be  repre- 
sented on  the  stage,  was  here  striking  enough  ; 
in  Ba\'reuth,  the  scene  bordered  on  the  comic. 
Apart,  too,  from  the  intolerable  length  of  the 
first  act,  the  Vienna  management  did  well  in 
cutting  out  this  introduction.  We  would  rec- 
ommend the  application  of  the  same  process  to 
another  equally  superfluous  scene :  Waltraute's, 
which  tried  the  patience  of  the  public  no  less 
rudely.  The  above  Walkyre,  who  turns  up 
quite  unexpectedly  in  Die  Gotterddmmerung, 
visits  Brunhild  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her  a 
very  moving  description  of  the  august  Wotan's 
bad  state  of  health.  We  suspect  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  public  (openly  or  secretly)  congrat- 
ulated themselves  at  having  on  the  third  evening, 
at  least,  been  spared  the  personage  in  question, 
and  consequently  would  willingly  have  foregone 
a  sentimental  and  protracted  description  of  his 
melancholy  and  want  of  appetite.  In  a  similarly 
surprising  fashion  does  the  dwarf,  Alberich, 
shoot  up,  quite  episodically,  through  a  trap,  for 
the  purpose  of  telling  Hagen,  in  a  scene  so  rich 
in  dissonances  that  it  is  mart^'rdom  to  listen, 
something  we  knew  long  before.  But  the  grav- 
est mistake  of  all  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  end :  the 
motiveless  and,  for  the  spectator,  unintelligible 
introduction  of  the  Gotterddmmerung,  which  has 
simply  nothing  whatever  in  the  world  to  do  with 
the  only  thing  that  has  any  interest  for  us,  —  the 
fate  of  Siegfried  and  Brunhild.  The  entire  catas- 
trophe is  managed  most  precipitately.  While,  as 
a  rule,  he  is  fond  of  spinning  out  situations  in  the 
most  incredible  manner,  AVagner  hurries  forward 
the  final  scenes  of  JJie  Gotterdammerung.  The 
murder  of  Gunther  by  Hagen,  Brunhild's  sacri- 
ficial death,  Hagen's  sallo  morlule  into  the  stream, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Rliine; 
the  inundation  below,  and  the  Twilight  of  the 
Gods  in  the  "  Walhalla  "  overhead  —  crowd  on 
each  other  with  such  absolute  and  surprising 
haste,  after  the  manner  of  a  ballet,  that  it  is  well- 
uigh  impossible  for  the  spectator  to  make  out 
what  it  all  means.  How  the  picture  of  the 
Twilight  of  the  Gods  ought  to  be  .«cenically  rep- 
resented  at  the  conclusion  is  a  point  on   which 


Wagner  seems  not  to  have  quite  made  up  his 
mind.  It  was  ugly,  obscure,  and  unsuccessful 
in  Bayreuth  as  it  was  here,  but  it  was  also  very 
different,  though  it  was  here  placed  on  the  stage 
in  conformity  with  "  The  Master's  "  most  recent 
directions  and  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  his  agents,  openly  accredited  and  secret.  Other 
experiments  have  been  made  in  other  German 
theatres  with  this  final  tableau,  but  with  not 
much  better  result.  The  cause  of  the  mischief 
lies  unquestionably  in  the  poem ;  AVagner's  in- 
tentions have  in  this  instance  overshot  the  lim- 
its of  whatis  possible,  or  at  least  of  what  can  be 
correctly  carried  out.  The  obscurity  of  this 
fourth  drama  might  be  essentially  diminished  by 
two  little  omissions  :  the  omission  of  the  title, 
Gotterddmmerung  (in  favor  of  the  previous  one, 
Siegfried's  Tod)  ;  and  secondly,  the  omission 
of  the  cloud  scene  representing  the  aforesaid 
"  Gbtterdammerung." 

Our  notice  of  the  poem  has  extended  to  such 
a  length  that  very  little  space  is  left  for  the 
music.  Our  only  excuse  is  that  the  story  of 
Die  Gotterddmmerung  is  now  and  different  from 
that  of  the  first  three  Nibelungen  dramas,  but 
the  music  is,  generally  speaking,  the  same.  The 
music  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  is 
constructed  out  of  the  leading  themes  of  the 
other  three  evenings,  and,  therefore,  of  the  same 
materials  and  in  exact  conformity  with  the  same 
well-known  method.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
which  shall  quickly  be  mentioned,  every  thing 
we  said,  either  in  the  way  of  praise  or  censure, 
for  the  purpose  of  characterizing  the  music  of 
Die  Walkure,  applies  to  the  score  of  Die  Gotter- 
ddnunerung  likewise  ;  consideration  for  our  read- 
ers forbids  us  again  to  repeat  what  we  have  so 
often  said  before.  The  most  important  differ- 
ence, musically  speaking,  distingui.-hing  Die  Got- 
terdammerung  is  the  —  at  least  sporadic  —  em- 
ployment of  polyphonous  song.  The  unexpected 
concession  of  an  actual  chorus  for  male  voices 
especially  must  agreeably  surprise  audiences  so 
long  treated  homophonously.  Indeed,  we  can 
attribute  the  ecstasy  manifested  at  the  noisy 
merriment  of  Gunther's  vassals  solely  to  the  ele- 
mentary charm  of  the  long  missed  sound  of  a 
number  of  men's  voices  in  combination.  There 
is  no  want  of  beautiful  detached  touches  of 
melody  either  in  the  first  or  in  the  second  act ; 
unfortunately,  like  Siegfried,  they  all  possess  a 
Tarncap,  beneath  which,  nearly  the  instant  they 
appear,  they  make  themselves  invisible  or  change 
into  something  else.  The  third  act  rises  above 
the  two  preceding  acts,  more  especially  by  two 
longish  pieces  better  knit  together,  organized 
musically  more  firmly  than  usual,  and  possessing 
melodic  charm  ;  these  are  the  original  and  mag- 
ically sparkling  Song  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Rhine,  and  a  piece  already  known  from  having 
been  performed  at  concerts,  the  Funeral  "  March 
for  Siegfried,"  a  composition  as  cleverly  _  com- 
bined as  it  is  magnificently  carried  out.  —  Edou- 
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John  Lotiirop  Motley.  A  Memoir.  By  Oli- 
VKR  Wkxdell  Holmes.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, O.-good  &  Co. 

Holmes's  memoir  of  Motley  is  one  of  the  note- 
worthy books  of  the  year,  being  a  warm  and 
tender  tribute  from  one  man  of  genius  to  another. 
If  the  dead  historian  could  awake  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  it,  strong  and  fervid  as  he  was,  he 
would  bo  gratified  at  the  courage,  the  strong  af> 
feclion,  and  the  excelhmt  good  sense  displayed  by 
liis  friend.  The  memoir,  though  brief,  is  suf- 
ficient to  give  a  good  idea  of  Motley's  character 
and  training,  of  his  toils  and  achievements.  In 
view  of  wliat   his  life   and  labors  were  to  be,  it 


was  a  singular  coinciilence  that  one  of  his  school- 
masters at  Northampton  should  liave  been  Ban- 
croft, the  historian,  and  that  Bismarck,  the  prop  of 
modern,  Protestant  Germany,  should  have  been 
his  fellow  student  at  Gbttingen  and  Berlin. 

Those  who  came  in  contact  with  Motley  at 
different  periods  of  his  life  agree  in  rcpresentin"- 
him  as  wonderfully  brilliant  in  conversation,  and 
attractive  in  person.  Precisely  what  turn  his 
mental  development  was  to  take  could  not  be 
predicted  ;  but  he  had  the  vivid  perceptions,  the 
(juick  sense  of  comparison,  the  talent  for  apt 
retort,  and  the  general  exuberance  of  resources 
which  belong  to  men  predestined  to  greatne.-s. 

The  failure  of  his  first  novel  was  fortunate. 
It  has  value  as  a  profound  study  in  autobioo-- 
raphy,  but  not  much  else.  The  brilliant  and 
lamented  Edmund  Quincy  was  the  one  who  first 
advised  Motley  to  turn  his  attention  to  historv ; 
assuring  him  that  most  of  the  elements  of  a  really 
great  novel  could  be  employed  wiih  effect  in  his- 
torical portraiture  and  in  the  dramatic  presenta- 
tion of  events.  The  result  showed  the  wisdom 
of  the  advice.  The  histories  of  Motley,  beini'  re- 
lations of  the  great  struggle  for  religious  liberty 
in  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  are  necessarily  partisan  in  cliaracter: 
but  they  are  laid  ;ipon  solid  foundations  after 
years  of  intense  activity  in  research  ;  and  they 
are  meant  to  be  just,  — •  that  is  to  say,  to  he 
absolutely  truthful  in  the  statement  of  facts. 
But  the  author,  as  a  Protestant  and  a  believer 
in  free  institutions,  does  not  attempt  to  disguise 
his  sympathies  ;  and  his  commanding  energy  and 
splendor  of  diction  give  the  high  lights  of  poetry 
and  the  vivid  colors  of  romance  to  the  excitin" 
and  often  tragical  events  he  portrays. 

The  letters  quoted  by  Dr.  Hulmes  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  historian's  labors.  A  more  difficult 
matter  was  to  treat  with  due  thorouiThness  the 
diplomatic  services  of  Motley,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate personal  controversies  in  which  he  was 
involved  with  the  Washington  State  Department. 
In  common  with  all  our  foreign  ministers  he  e.x- 
perienced  the  annoyance  of  entertaining  or  of 
repelling  the  pretentious  and  vulgar  persona 
among  his  countrymen  who  go  abroad  expectino- 
to  hob-a-nob  with  princes.  A  man  so  fastidious 
as  Motley  could  hardly  have  concealed  liis  aver- 
sions. But  probably  he  would  liave  survived 
the  attacks  of  the  McCrackens  and  other  wasps, 
if  he  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  jealous  mali"'- 
uity  of  persons  in  exalted  office.  This  is  a  very 
sorry  business  ;  and  Dr.  Holmes,  followinn-  the 
able  and  fearless  John  Jay,  makes  it  pretty  evi- 
dent that  the  complaints  against  Motley  were 
trumped  up  to  cover  a  revengeful  purpose. 

The  blow  was  keenly  felt,  and  the  relation  of 
Motley's  medical  attendant.  Sir  William  Gull, 
leaves  little  room  to  doubt  tha_t  the  intense  morti- 
fication, preying  upon  an  over-sensitive  nature, 
was  the  not  very  indirect  cause  of  the  disease 
which  ended  his  life.  To  Boston,  which  reared 
and  nurtured  Mot.ey,  his  good  name  is  precious. 
The  public  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  fear- 
less biographer.  The  friends  of  letters,  and  the 
fi'iends  of  purity  and  honor  in  politics,  will  wel- 
come the  final  and  triumphant  justification  of 
Motley  by  the  great  tribunal  to  which  he  so 
solemnly  appealed.  F.  H.  U. 


The  Retur^j  of  the  Native.  By  Thomas 
Hardy.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
This  book  might  almost  serve  as  a  touchstone. 
It  is  an  infallible  test  as  to  whether  the  reader 
has  the  fiiculty  of  imiigination,  or  rather  the 
power  of  realizing  the  imagination  of  others.  For 
we  must  say  (having  small  space  to  come  to  the 
subject  by  slow  a|)proaches),  that  this  is  a  great 
book,  and  the  author  one  of  the  favi  creative 
minds  at  present  engnged  iu  writing  fiction.    .  . 
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The  description  of  the  heath  on  which  tlie 
ahnost  awful  drama  is  to  be  enacted  _is  one  of 
those  stern  pictures  which  become  a  part  of 
one's  memory  forever.  William  Black  is  a  fine 
painter  of  wild  scenery,  and  gives  the  poetry 
of  the  hills  and  the  sea  in  the  most  melodious 
sentences  ;  but  Hardy,  whose  vigor  is  like  Car- 
lyle's,  ])Uts  more  ener<ry  and  more  vividness  into 
five  lines  than  the  elegant  Black  can  cumpass  in 
a  page. 

Hardy  is  equally  strong  in  his  people.  The 
peasants,  sinking  and  dancing  about  their  fires  on 
the  fifth  of  November  (Guy  Fawkes's  day),  are 
drawn  as  if  by  the  swift  pencil  of  Teniers,  and 
they  talk  as  if  they  had  been  overheard  and  re- 
ported by  Shakespeare.  The  power  to  enter  into 
the  mind  of  a  boor,  to  think  his  thoughts,  and 
fa>hion  them  in  his  way,  Ras  come  to  few  men. 
The  o-rave-digger  is  an  entity  no  easier  to  con- 
ceive than  Hamlet  himself. 

Hardy,  is  remarkable  for  the  power  he  shows 
^  in  making  his  characters  depict  themselves. 
The  nature  of  the  voluptuous  and  not  very  con- 
scientious Eustatia  is  nowhere  described  in  set 
phrase  ;  nor  is  the  amiable,  truthful,  and  rather 
weak  Thomasin.  A  vei'v  few  touches  suflice  to 
show  the  worthlessness  of  Wildeve  ;  and  poor 
Clym  stands  out  like  a  statue  of  melancholy 
Duty  in  bom  Is  to  fate. 

Probably  the  quaintest  character  of  the  whole 
is  his  "  reddleman,"  whose  activity,  shrewdness, 
and  ubiquity  make  him  the  very  centre  and 
mainspring  of  the  plot. 

The  prevailing  gloom  of  the  book  is  its  chief 
drawback ;  not  that  we  wouhl  not  rather  have 
Hardy's  gloom  than  almost  any  other  novelist's 
gayety  ;  but  with  such  great  and  glorious  gifts 
we  think  an  author  owes  something  to  the  great 
public  that  admires  him.  This  is  a  busy  age ; 
and  over-worked  people,  especially  lettered  peo- 
ple, crave  the  benign  influence  of  more  joyous 
and  more  brilliant  scenes  llian  those  represented 
upon  the  immortal  Egdon  Heath.        F.  H.  U. 
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IV. 

At  Ihe  State  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

It  's  great  fun  to  be  one  of  a  gang.  There  are 
ever  so  many  workmen  down  below  our  seafi'olding, 
working  while  we  do.  Wo  come  here  at  nine 
every  morning,  climb  the  stairs,  and  don  't  go 
down  until  six  in  the  evening.  Have  a  light 
dinner  brought  us  near  tlie  middle  of  the  day. 
There  's  plenty  of  exercise,  for  one  must  keep 
coming  down  the  step-ladder  and  running  away 
to  see  how  the  panels  look.  I  have  two  step- 
ladders,  on  rollers.  We  have  everything  that  we 
could  desire.  They  insisted  upon  giving  us  a 
carpenter,  whom  we  employ  in  washing  our 
brushes.  They  are  as  careful  of  us  as  possible, 
never  letting  a  workman  come  up-stairs  without 
some  one  to  look  after  him. 

We  don  't  use  very  large  brushes ;  not  bigger 
than  my  wrist.  Large  ones  proved  too  sloppy. 
We  have  to  take  care  lest  the  paint  in  the  sky, 
for  instance,  should  splash  down  on  the  figures 
below.  The  stone  isn't  a  bit  too  rough.  In 
fact,  I  almost  wish  it  were  rougher,  the  paint 
fills  it  up  so.  The  figures  are  about  twice  the 
size  of  life.  The  women's  arms  are  the  size  of  a 
man's  leg ;  and  the  Discoverer  is  twelve  feet 
high.  But  you  get  entirely  used  to  that  large 
scale,  and  don't  think  of  it.  And  it's  fun!  It's 
fatiguing  of  course ;  but  it 's  the  things  which 
bore  you  that  kill  you,  not  the  fiitiguing  ones  ; 
and  I  'm  never  bored  here  at  all.  It  don 't  take 
the   life  out  of  you  half   as   much   as   thinkino- 


whether  the  family  would  like  her  eyes  blue  or 
not  in  a  portrait  I 

I  have  n't  lost  a  working  day  since  we  began. 
On  Sundays  we  go  off'  driving,  and  once  or  twice 
after  work  when  we  can  see  a  few  bright  streaks 
in  the  sky,  but  generally  not.  Two  months  is  a 
horribly  short  time ;  but  I  can  only  do  what  I 
can.  The  paintings  won't  be  like  anything  else. 
I  don't  know  what  people  will  think  of  them  ; 
but  that 's  not  my  lookout. 

It  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  work  for  me, 
different  from  anything  else.  I  have  to  be  very 
decided,  for  one  thing,  otherwise  the  work  won't 
be  seen  from  the  very  great  distance.  To  disen- 
gage the  clear  figures  li'om  the  light  sk}',  I  have, 
in  places,  to  use  a  hrun-rouye  line  as  thick  as 
your  finger.  Every  mistake  or  weakness  "  car- 
ries "  perfectly.  It  won't  do  either  to  have 
things  vapory.  A  fascinating  little  head,  dis- 
solving into  nothing,  won't  do  at  all.  You 
can't  see  what  it  means.  Then  I  have  to  paint 
in  a  key  which,  though  very  colored,  is  very 
light,  far  lighter  than  my  studies  of  the  composi- 
tions, because  I  don  't  expect  to  have  much  light 
on  my  work.  The  abyss  of  darkness  in  the 
"Flight  of  Night"  is  really  not  much  darker 
than  brown  paper.  On  a_  rainy  day  we  have  to 
work  by  torchlight,  and  my  greatest  anxiety  is 
to  know  what  the  effect  will  be  when  the  window 
screens  and  all  the  scaffolding  come  down  ir- 
revocably, and  I  see  my  work  for  the  first  time, 
as  it  is  to  be  seen  I 

It 's  a  beautiful  liall,  and  I  have  to  work  witli 
one  eye  on  my  picture,  and  two  on  its  surround- 
ings, to  make  my  work  take  the  right  place  in  it. 
Ever  since  I  began  I  have  tried  to  keep  both 
pictures  so  together,  that  if  the  scaflTolding  were 
taken  down  at  any  moment,  they  should  be  in- 
telligible as  far  as  they  went.  The  architect  is 
very  much  pleased  with  them,  and  says  that  even 
if  1  were  to  leave  them  now,  his  dreams  would 
be  more  than  fulfilled. 

It 's  great  fun  !  It  makes  you  glad  you  have 
an  occupation  in  life  1 

One  thing  let  me  tell  you.  You  must  learn  to 
be  precise,  to  draw  exact  lines,  so  that  when  you 
have  mural  painting  to  do,  you  may  be  able  to  do 
it. 

I  've  learned  a  great  deal  by  this  woi'k.  Not 
that  my  ideas  have  changed  ;  but,  for  one  tiling,  I 
should  be  much  quicker  in  putting  in  the  back- 
o-round  of  a  portrait,  and  not  keep  working  on 
small  parts  of  it.  Then  I  've  learned  more  about 
cettiu"-  the  general,  simple  character  of  the  figure, 
and  making  the  important  lines  \ery  precise  and 
firm,  and  I  've  learned  not  to  think  it  so  neces- 
sary to  have  strong  shadows  and  lights  ;  but  to 
do  figures  as  you  see  them  (Jut  of  doors  when 
you  come  out  of  your  shop  in  the  afternoon,  and 
there  's  no  sun  shining. 

At  first  I  hardly  knew  how  to  make  pictures 
that  should  be  mural  decorations  and  full  of  color. 
Before  I  began  this  work  I  had  alwaj's  looked  for 
"  eff'ect,"  for  "  chiaro- scuro,"  etc.,  rather  than  for 
vivid  colors,  and  for  qualities  that  are  now 
needed.  You  could  not  stay  in  the  room  with 
the  colors  that  I  have  had  to  use  in  order  to 
make  the  panels  look  colored  and  light  over 
rows  of  windows. 
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BACH'S    PASSION   MUSIC. 
Our  old  ILindel  and  Haydn  Society  may  well 


Boston  Aet  Museum.  The  completion  of  the  front 
section  of  the  noble  building,  and  its  inaugnration  last  Mon- 
day evening  by  the  opening  of  the  grand  exhibition  of  paint- 
ing, sfat.uary,  crayon  drawings,  and  all  kinds  of  art  work, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Art  Club,  the  Society  of  Archi- 
tects, and  the  schools  connected  with  the  Museum,  was 
enongli  to  make  one  proud  of  Boston.  Tiionsands  of  guests 
were  present,  who  went  home  enthusiost:c  aliout  wliat  they 
had  seen,  'i'he  long  range  of  rooms,  lirilliantly  lighted,  and 
so  richly  tilletl,  offered  most  seductive  vistas  to  the  eye. 
Most  proud  might  one  feel  at  the  arr.ay  of  copies  and  origi- 
nal productions  by  the  pupils  in  our  local  schools.  What 
was  there  of  the  sort  wheu  we  were  boys ! 


feel  pride  in  its  great  achievement  on  the  after- 
noon  and   evening   of  Good    Friday  (April    11). 
The  entire  St.  Matthew  Passion  Music,  by  Si'bas- 
tian  Bach,  was  actually  presented,  without  any 
omission  whatever,  in  these  two  performances,  — 
a  thing  very  seldom  done  in  Germany  itself ;  and 
never  elsewhere  in  this  country  has  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  great  work  been  attempted, 
—  here  and  there  a  choral,  or  a  single  aria,  is  alt 
we  have  seen  reported  outside  of  this  city,  —  so 
that  Bosion,  too,  can  take  pride  in  it,  and   in  the 
society  which  has   shown   the  earnest  aspiration, 
the  courage,  the  perseverance,  an<l   the  abilityto 
organize  and  carry  through  so  noble  and  so  vast 
an    undertaking.      It   was    the  cidmination    of   a 
series    of   gradual    approaches    to    completeness, 
beginning   with    the   festival   in   May,    1871,   and 
resumed  in  May,  1874,  and  April,  1876.     Increas- 
iniT  interest  in  the  music  has  followed  all  these 
efforts  ;    the   singers   themselves  have    gradually 
learned  to  love  the  work  as  they  became  fauuliar 
with   it  through   rehearsal,  until   those  who   still 
think  it  dry  and  me"rely  learned,  difBcult,  and  un- 
rewarding, are  left  in  a  decided  minority.     Their 
enthusiasm   has  spread   beyond   themselves,  until 
at   last  the   public   was   prepared  to  seize   with 
eagerness    the   rare    opportunity   now   offered   of 
hearino'  the  grandest  monumental  work  of  sacred 
music   for    once   well    presented    and    complete. 
The  Music  Hall  was  crowded  at  both  concerts, 
many  persons  coining  from  a  distance,  and  many 
having  to  stand   up  through  the  whole ;  and  for 
the  benefit  of  hundreds   who   could  not  procure 
seats,  public  rehearsals  of  both  parts  were  given 
on  the  two  preceding  afternoons. 

The  division  into  two  performances  was  a  wise 
one,  and  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  complete- 
ness, for  the  First  Part  occupied  two  hours,  and 
the  Second  Part  almost  two  hours  and  a  half  It 
was  also  in  accordance  with  the  original  design 
of  the  work,  which  was  composed  for  the  church 
service,  in  the  old  Tliomas-Kir(-he  of  Leipzig,  of 
which  Bach  was  Cantor,  Part  I.  being  sung  be- 
fiire  sermon  (and  probably  before  dinner),  and 
Part  II.  after.  That  was  on  Good  Friday,  1729. 
Then  the  MS.  lay  shelved  for  a  century,  until 
Mendelssohn  and  his  friend,  Edward  Devrient, 
revived  it  in  Berlin,  March  12,  1829.  Our  per- 
formance was  on  its  150th  anniversary;  and  the 
day  was  timely,  many  persons  being  drawn 
through  their  religious  sentiment  to  music  so  ex- 
pressive of  all  that  there  is  most  deep  anil  ten- 
der and  sublime  in  the  associations  and  emotions 
of  the  Holy  Week. 

We  have  written  so  much  about  this  Passion 
music  in  past  years,  that  we  need  not  enter  into 
any  full  description  of  it  now.  It  will  he  enough 
to  speak  of  the  performance  and  the  impressions 
produced,  dwelling  a  little  more,  perhaps,  on  the 
more  important  numbers  hitherto  omitted.  For 
order  we  will  take  the  various  elements  which  en- 
ter into  the  construction  of  the  work.  Of  course 
the  real  order  is  that  of  the  gospel  narrative  of 
the  betrayal  and  crucifi.xion  of  Christ.  That 
narrative  forms  the  connecting  thread  in  all  rep- 
resentations of  the  Passion,  whether  dramatic  or 
musical ;  and  therefore  we  have  to  consider  :  — 

1.  The  Recitatice,  which  is  of  two  kinds  :  first, 
the  simply  narrative,  which  is  assigned  to  a  high 
tenor  voice,  in  the  character  of  Evangelist,  of  the 
kind  called  recitativo  secco,  sus.t:iined  by  mere 
chords  struck  on  an  upright  piano-forte  (Mr. 
Tucker).  For  the  singer  it  is  a  most  exacting 
task,  requiring   not  only  a  voice  of  high  range 
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and  o-reat  endurance,  but  thorough  artistic 
trainintr,  taste  and  skill  and  feeling.  For  Mr. 
W.  Courtney's  delivery  of  wlut  would  be  task 
enough  for  two  voices,  indepemlently  of  the  tenor 
arias,  we  have  only  prai.se.  He  acquitted  liini- 
self  most  creditably.  Tlie  voice  was  clear  and 
sweet  and  tle.\ible ;  the  trying  and  unusual  inter- 
vals were  taken  accurately  ami  surely  ;  the 
declamation  was  intelligent  and  telling,  and  it 
was  nearly  all  expressive  ;  perhaps  now  and  then 
a  trifle  too  expressive,  where  a  few  commonplace 
words  of  narrative  were  dwelt  on  with  gratuitous 
pathos.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  was  excellent,  con- 
sidering the  long,  high  strain  upon  the  organ. 
(It  must  be  remembered  that  our  modern  pitch 
is  about  a  tone  and  a  half  above  that  of  Bach's 
time  )  Some  call  these  recitatives  '•  dry  "  in 
otlier  than  a  technical  sense.  We  cannot  for  a 
moment  agree  with  them.  B.icli's  recitative, 
heia;  and  always,  is  unsurpassable  in  its  wonder- 
ful e.xpressiveness  and  beauty.  The  singer  who 
has  mastered  it  knows  that,  if  nobody  else  does. 
Every  phrase  and  every  note  of  it  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  thought,  the  image,  and  the 
word.  Now  and  then  it  melts  into  un<'on<cious 
melody,  a  measure  or  two  of  most  pathetic  ca- 
dence, as  where  "  Pett-r  wept  bitterly ;  "  or, 
again,  grows  graphic  and  appalling,  as  where 
"'  The  veil  of  the  temple  is  rent  in  twain." 
Experience,  closer  acquaintance,  with  true  sensi- 
bility and  taste,  will  surely  sustain  all  that  we 
have  said  of  these  "  dry  "  recitatives. 

Then  there  is  the  dialogue  recitative,  where 
characters  are  introduced  as  spe  iking,  and  wliich 
are  more  canlahlle.  and  none  could  be  mov-e  char- 
acteristically contrasted.  The  words  of  Jesus 
(Bass),  as  here  set  in  tones,  have  all  the  dignity 
and  ten  lerness  that  could  be  imagined.  And 
with  what  exquisite  sense  of  fitness  and  distinc- 
tion B:ich  always,  tlie  moment  Jesus  begins,  causes 
a  delicate  stream  of  violin  harmony  to  flow  in 
like  a  halo  about  his  sacred  head,  as  in  the  old 
pictures  !  Perliaps  it  esi-aped  tlie  notice  of  some 
of  the  critics.  Mr.  M.  W.  \V^liitney  gave  these 
sentences  with  due  solemnity  and  tenderness, 
particularly  in  tlie  scene  of  the  Supper.  Those 
of  the  High  Priest,  of  Judas,  and  others,  equally 
well  individualized,  were  for  the  most  part  truly 
and  strongly  brought  out  by  Mr.  J.  F.  ^Vinch, 
and  then  sucli  ex[)ressive  bits  as  the  pert  ac- 
cusation of  the  two  maids  :  "  Thou,  too,  wast 
with  Jesus  of  Galilee!"  But  it  will  not  do  to 
enter  into  detail  here ;  perhaps  we  may,  some 
day,  if  only  for  our  own  satisfaction,  try  to  com- 
plete our  old  description  of  the  work. 

2.  The  German  Choralu,  with  Bach's  inimi- 
table harmony,  whereby  the  Passion  tiridges  its 
entrance  over  into  the  Protestant  (Lutheran) 
communion,  representing  the  voice  of  the  con- 
gregation, or  whole  Christian  people,  may  be 
considered  as  the  ne.xt  essential  element.  There 
are  some  (ifteen  of  these,  counting  the  instances 
in  which  the  same  melody  is  introduced  more 
than  once,  with  a  new  harmony  and  changed 
expression.  These,  like  the  chorus  in  the  old 
Greek  tragedy,  reflect  and  comment  on  the  pass- 
ing moments  of  the  iiction.  If  the  disciples  ask, 
"  Lord,  is  it  I '!  "  when  told  that  one  of  them 
■will  betray  him,  the  choral  takes  it  upon  itself 
for  all  and  each  :  "  "Tis  1!  my  sins  betray  Thee  1 " 
Some  of  the  chorals  come  in  by  themselves  as 
mo:neDt9  of  calm,  grand  repose,  amid  the  ex- 
citing, agonizing  stir  of  the  recital,  like  broad, 
cool,  still  sheets  of  water  in  the  midst  of  a  bold, 
wild  landscape,  reflecting  hills,  and  woods,  and 
sky ;  other*  steal  in  softly  and  with  exquisite 
effi-ct,  verse  by  verse,  at  intervals  durin.;  a  solo; 
and  one,  clothed  with  a  marvelous  wealth  of 
figurative  counterpoint,  and  with  an  orchestral 
accompaniment  as  rich  and  grand  as  a  .Symphony, 
is  IcogtUened  into  a  ({rand  coacluding  chorus  for 


the  First  Part.  They  were  all  sung  by  the 
five  hundred  voices  wiih  imi)ressive  power  and 
rich  sonority,  accompanied  by  instruments  in 
unison  with  each  of  the  four  parts,  as  well  as  by 
tlie  great  organ,  used  discreetly  throughout  the 
work  by  Mr.  Lang.  We  felt,  however,  that 
some  of  them  were  rather  too  coarsely  sung ;  we 
should  liave  liked  some  delicate,  expressive 
shading  here  and  there  in  lines,  such  as  we  are 
told  is  given  them  in  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  We 
may  except,  however,  from  this  comment  tlie 
choral,  "  O  head  all  bruised  and  wounded," 
which  was  sung  with  a  subdued  and  tender  feel- 
ing, very  beautifully.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
tliat  these  chorals,  sung  by  so  many  voices, 
would  sound  better  unaccompanied.  It  is  true, 
Bach  indicates  tlie  instruments  in  his  score  and 
Franz  retains  them  ;  but  Bach  had,  perhaps, 
thirty  voicns  in  his  chorus,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  followed  tlie  old  German  custom  of  letting 
the  congregation  sing  the  melody  in  unison  (that, 
to  be  sure,  means  octaves  I),  so  that  for  harmony 
the  instruments,  at  least  the  organ,  would  be  nec- 
essary ;  we  have  heard  chorals  done  so  in  the  Ca- 
thedral at  Berlin.  For,  otherwise,  these  chorals 
miss  their  proper  function  in  tlu  Passion,  which 
is  to  afford  sublime,  refreshing  moments  of  repose. 
Yet  all  credit  to  the  correct  and  hearty  and  im- 
prjssive  manner  in  which  they  were  done !  Year 
by  year  (tiiking  it  for  granted  that  the  Passion 
at  Good  Friday  will  become  an  institution)  there 
will  be  more  and  more  refinement  and  expression 
in  the  rendering.  Several  of  the  chorals  were 
sung  here  for  the  first  time. 

3.  Grand  clioruxes  of  entrance  and  of  exit  in 
each  part,  gigantic  portals,  fitly  leading  up  to 
the  stupendous  scene,  and  leading  us  away,  fill- 
ing the  mind  with  wonder  and  with  awe,  or 
swelling  forth  the  universal  requiem.  We  need 
not  describe  the  colossal  opening  (double)  chorus, 
■'  Come  ye  daughters,"  with  the  soprano  ripieno 
choral  sung  by  boys.  Never  before  has  it  been 
so  grandly  sung  here,  and  so  well  accompanied  ; 
it  was  an  earnest  labor,  the  rehearsal  of  it,  on 
the  part  of  singers  and  conductor,  and  was  well 
rewarded.  The  boys,  drafted  from  three  of  our 
public  schools,  had  ,.l>een  well  trained  by  Mr. 
Sharland,  and  were  posted  in  a  side  upper  gal- 
lery. In  the  public  rehearsals  we  feared  the 
loud  cornet  used  to  lead  the  boys  would  drown 
their  voices,  —  Franz  designates  clarinets  and 
the  soprano  trombone,  softer  instruments,  — ■  but 
on  Friday  the  cornet  was  more  subdued,  and  the 
fresh,  delicate  quality  of  the  boy  voices  was 
pleasant  to  the  ear. 

"  Ye  lightnings,  ye  thunders,"  that  swift,  tre- 
mendous outburst  of  indignation,  and  impreca- 
tion of  divine  veirgeance,  after  Jesus  is  bound 
and  led  away,  may  also  count  among  the  grand 
choruses,  though  it  is  only  incidental,  passing  like 
a  whirlwind  in  an  instant,  and  is  properly  the 
conclusion  of  a  scene,- of  which  the  first  part  is 
that  ten<ler  duet  of  soprano  and  alto,  with  ex- 
quisite accompaniment  of  flutes,  oboes,  violins, 
and  violas,  in  which  every  note  weeps,  and  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  incontinent  rage  of  the 
disciples  vents  itself  in  exclamations,  "Leave 
him!  bind  him  not!"  (which  we  would  rather 
hear  not  so  fortissimo)  like  the  muttered  thunder 
of  the  coining  storm,  until  the  double  chorus  finds 
full  vent,  "  Ye  lightnings  1  "  etc.  Somehow  this 
chorus  had  not  all  the  spirit  that  it  has  had  on 
some  former  occasions  ;  partly,  perhaps,  because 
so  many  of  the  tenor  and  bass  seats  were  empty 
in  the  afternoon,  and  partly  because  ir.  was  not 
taken  quite  fast  enough.  Yet  it  made  an  im- 
pression and  was  loudly  a[)plauded,  in  spite  of 
the  request  that  there  might  be  no  applause. 

Then,  closing  the  first  part,  must  be  named 
the  sublime  figured  choral,  •'  O  Man,  bewail  thy 
sin    BO  great,"   before  alluded   to,  which,  though 


only  in  four  parts,  sounds,  with  its  exceedingly 
rich  ami  _gorgeous  orchestration,  quite  as  grand 
and  broad  as  any  of  those  in  eight  parts.  The 
pervading  instrumental  figure  keeps  up  that  ca- 
ressing of  the  notes  of  which  Biich  is  so  fond  :  — 


;^?:t=ti^=t 


.«_«_ 


The  melody,  or  tune,  is  sung  always  by  the 
sopranos,  beginning  just  ahead  of  the  other  voices, 
which  are  interwoven  in  an  inexhaustible  variety 
of  most  expressive  counterpoint.  The  parts  are 
hard  to  learn,  but  once  learned  are  not  soon  lost, 
for  in  their  character  they  are  essentially  singa- 
ble ;  what  a  melodious,  natural  flow  the  bass  part 
has,  which  looks  so  difficult  !  This  chorus  was 
given  for  the  first  time,  and  it  was  about  as  cap- 
ital an  achievement  as  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  has  ever  reached. 

The  infinitely  rich  and  tender  "  Schluss-Chor," 
or  concluding  chorus,  which  we  have  called  the 
requiem,  "  Around  thy  tomb  here  sit  we  weep- 
ing," never  fails  to  make  a  profound  impression  ; 
it  is  simply  perfect ;  no  choir  can  sing  it,  no  au- 
dience hear  it,  without  deep  emotion,  whii-h  all 
carry  home  with  them.  It  was  grandly,  nobly 
sung ;  and  yet,  we  thought,  too  loudly,  with  too 
rough  accompaniment  of  brass,  for  the  sentiment 
of  words  and  situation,  '•  Here  sit  we  weeping, 
and  murmur  low  in  tones  supprest :  Rest  thee 
softly,"  etc.  When  Franz  put  in  those  parts  for 
horns  and  trombones,  he  meant  them  doubtless 
to  be  kept  down  somewhat,  so  that  they  might 
greatly  enrich  the  ensemble  of  tone,  but  not  make 
it  overloud  and  coarse. 

4.  The  so-called  "  Turbm,"  or  short,  stirring 
choruses  of  an  excited  croivd,  now  of  the  disci- 
jdes,  now  of  an  infuriated  mob,  clamoring,  "  Let 
Him  be  crucified,'  etc.  All  of  the  more  moder- 
ate ones  in  Part  I.  had  been  sung  here  before : 
"  No,  not  oh  the  feast,"  "  Wherefore  wilt  thou 
be  so  wasteful  ?  "  etc.  They  are  difiicult,  the 
parts  curiously  interwoven,  vividly  suggestive  of 
the  situation,  and  they  were  sung  better  than 
ever  before,  though  there  are  always  too  many 
voices  which  seem  to  wait  for  surer  ones  to  make 
the  first  attack.  Most  of  the  fierce  choruses  of 
the  Jews  had  not  been  sung  before,  and  it  was  a 
great  work  to  master  them,  and  in  the  main  rea- 
sonably successful.  "  Let  Him  be  crucified,"  for 
instance,  which  occurs  a  second  time  in  a  key- 
one  tone  higher,  is  in  its  intertanglement  of  parts 
like  an  oak  wrenched  and  twisted  by  the  hurri- 
cane and  lightning.  What  a  satisfaction  to  have 
mastered  such  a  thing !  So,  "  He  guilty  is  of 
death,"  "  O  tell  us  ...  .  who  gave  the  blow," 
'•  What  is  that  to  us  ?  "  "  His  blood  be  on  us," 
"  Thou  that  destroy'st  the  temple,"  and  that 
piercing  cry  (diminished  seventh),  "  Barabbas  1  " 
all  brino-  an  angry,  taunting,  and  relentless  niul- 
tit'ude,  exciting  one  another,  and  out-screaming 
one  another,  in  a  few  brief  strokes  most  vi>idly 
before  us.  The  conductor  had  been  urgent  and 
e.xactint",  and  the  chorus  had  wrestled  bravely 
with  these  knotty  problems,  and  they  solved  them 
pretty  satisfactorily. 

5.  The  Arian,  with  their  introductory  melodic 
recitatives.  These  form  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  work,  representing  the  reflective  element. 
They  are  too  nm'nerous,  loo  important,  too  full  of 
pathos  and  of  beauty  to  be  passed  lightly  over  in 
the  small  space  we  have  left  us  now.  Quite  a 
number  of  them  were  sung  here  for  the  first  time  ; 
and  among  these  were  some  of  those  ex(iui?itely 
lovely  arias  with  chorus,  which  are  among  the 
finest  numbers  in  the  work,  such  as  the  tenc  r 
recitative  and  aria:  "  O  grief  1"  ....  "I'll 
watch  with  my  dear  Jesus  alway,"  in  which  the 
soft,  sweet  harmonies  of  the  choral :   "  So  slum- 
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ber  slnll  our  sins  befall,''  comes  in  repeatedly. 
A  new  one  tbis  time  was  the  opfuing  numl)er  of 
Part  IL,  alto  aria:  "Ah!  now  is  uiy  Jesus 
o-one,"  ami  chorus,  in  a  somewhat  romantic,  pas- 
toral vein,  suited  to  the  words  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  "  Whiriier  has  thy  Friend  departed  V '' 
Wo  must  take  another  time  to  call  attention  to 
the  sometimes  at  first  hidden  beauties  of  all  tiiese 
meloilies,  with  their  no  less  beautiful  accompani- 
ments. At  present  we  can  only  briefly  thank  the 
artists  who  showed  themselves  so  well  fitted  for 
their  several  tasks,  and  who  entered  so  well  into 
the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  severe  technical  require- 
ments of  the  work.  Miss  Henrietta  Beebe  sanj^ 
the  sojirano  arias  in  a  pure,  sweet,  flexible  voice, 
in  a  tasteful,  finished  style,  with  respect  for  the 
composer,  and  with  good  expression,  although 
her  voice  is  of  too  light  a  character  to  bear  all 
the  weight  of  emotion  with  which  these  songs 
are  charged.  She  was  particularly  happy  in  the 
air  with  the  flute  solo,  and  delicate  accompani- 
ment of  two  clarinets  :  ''  From  love  unbounded." 
Miss  Edith  Abell  has  a  rich  contralto^  or  mezzo 
soprano  voice,  '  well  trained  and  effective,  and 
sang  all  her  arias  artistically,  with  true  feeling 
and  expression.  Her  lowest  tones,  however, 
were  sometimes  blatant  and  unpleasant ;  and  she 
seems  easily  fatiii;ued.  Her  great  aria  :  "  0  par- 
don me,  my  God  "  {Erharme  didi)^  was  sung  wiih 
breadth  and  sustained  nobleness  of  style,  Mr. 
Renu'nyi's  violin  obllgato  was  in  some  respects 
finely  played,  but  there  was  too  much  of  himself 
in  ic.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  obUfjaio 
in  the  bass  aria,  which  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch  sang  so 
tellingly  and  grandly  :  "  Give  me  back  my  dear- 
est Master."  Mr.  Winch  was  hardly  in  his  best 
voice,  but  he  was  well  prepared  and  effective  in 
some  of  his  exceedingly  difficult  tasks,  such  as 
'•iDome,  blessed  cross  !"  And  let  us  not  forget, 
while  speaking  of  this  aria,  to  give  credit  to  Mr. 
Wulf  Fries  for  the  altogether  beautiful  and  fault- 
less manner  in  which  he  pla}ed  the  interesting 
and  very  difficult  new  violoncello  solo.  Mr. 
Courtney  was  as  artistic,  and  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory, in  his  trying  arias  as  in  the  narrative 
recitatives,  —  a  remarkable  achievement  for  one 
man,  inileed  !  Mr.  AV'hitney's  ponderous  and  no- 
ble bass  told  to  fine  advantage  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  bass  solos,  the  recitative:  "At 
eventide,  cool  hour  of  rest,"  and  aria  :  "  Cleanse 
thee,  O  my  soul,  from  sin,"  which  he  sang  with 
a  sustained  and  even  breadth  of  style  and  with 
true  feeling  and  expression. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  highly  credit- 
able cooperation  of  the  orchestra,  and  of  the  im- 
portant nature  of  the  work  they  had  to  do,  and 
of  manv  other  things,  before  this  record  will  be 
■worthy  and  complete. 


Judas  Maccaeaeus.  —  Handefs  martial  and  heroic 
Oratorio  was  given  with  great  spirit  and  in  grand  style  on 
the  evening  of  Enster  Sunday,  Api-il  l.:i.  The  only  draw- 
hacks  were  that,  in  spite  of  large  omissions,  it  was  altogether 
too  loM"-,  coming  so  soon  after  the  eshausthig  music  of  the 
Passion  week;  and  tliat  many  numfjers  of  tlie  work  require 
the  lahors  of  a  man  like  Ilobert  Franz  to  fill  out  the  accom- 
paniments. The  choruses,  some  of  them  very  difficult,  were 
on  the  whole  splendidly  sung  The  soloists  were:  Miss 
Fanny  Kellogg,  who  achieved  a  brilliant  success  in  the 
soprano  arias,  delighting  all  by  the  clear,  bright,  nuisical 
quality  of  her  voice,  and  fine,  tasteful  execution.  She  has 
some  faults  yet  to  unlearn:  chieHy,  the  habit  of  attacking  a 
passage  with  a  too  explosive  sforzaudo;  Miss  Edith  Al'ell, 
whose  voice  seemed  somewhat  dull  and  weary  after  the  former 
efforts,  though  she  sang  finely;  Mr.  Courtney,  who  again 
distinguished  himself  by*  the  clear,  ringimj;  tone  and  fervor 
of  his  martial  tenor  airs;  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney,  who 
did  all  justice  to  the  bass  part  of  Simon.  Orchestra,  and 
organist  (B.  J.  Lang),  and  the  thorough-going  conductor, 
were  up  to  all  requirements. 

Everybody,  of  course,  with  "  his  sisters  and  his  cousins 
and  his  aunts,"  will  go  to  the  complimentary  benefit  of 
Carl  Zerkaun  on  Friday,  May  2,  and  hear  FMjah^  — 
that  is,  everybody  who  can  squeeze. into  the  Music  Hall. 


COXCKRTS. 

"We  have  only  room  for  a  mere  line  or  two  about  a  few  of 
the  many  inter'.-stinj;  Concerts  of  the  past  three  weeks;  tiie 
rest  will  have  to  wait  their  turn. 

The  fourth  and  hist  Eui'KurE  Concert  (April  9),  was  the 
most  brilliant  and  delightful  of  them  all.  Tlie  New  York 
Philliarnioidc  Club  gave  a  most  pure  and  satislactory  ren- 
dering of  Beethoven's  perftct  Quintet  in  C,  Mr.  Arnold  lead- 
j  with  more  fire  than  he  has  shown  belbre.  Mozart  s 
d.unty  fiist  Quartetin  G,  was  very  smoothly,  neatly,  delicately 
playeil.  But  the  great  Octet  of  Mendelssulnj  (for  four  violins, 
two  violas  and  two  'cellos),  which  sUuts  otf  with  such  tire  i[i 
the  Allegro,  has  such  grace,  and  beauty,  and  Jintsse  in  the 
Andante,  and  such  scouring  speed  and  rush  in  the  Finale, 
carried  all  before  it  by  the  fire  and  vigor,  and  the  perfection  of 
ensemble,  witli  which  it  was  pla}ed.  Three  of  our  own 
Buston  artists  (Messrs.  Allen,  Akeroyd,  and  Wulf  Fries) 
were  no  mean  mutch  for  their  associates  in  this  performance. 


The  first  of  the  three  Classical  Concerts  announced  by 
Mcssi-s.  Sherwood,  ALLK^',  and  Wulf  Fries,  took  place 
at  Mechanics  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  If),  and  was 
a  choice,  artistic,  and  delightful  entertainment.  The  String 
Quartet,  in  F,  an  early  work  by  Rubinstein,  impressed  us  more 
agreeably  than  many  more  ambitious  and  wild  things  which 
he  has  written  since.  It  is  all  fresh,  clear,  spontaneous,  and 
charming  in  its  ideas,  and  consisteialy  wrought  out;  and  it 
was  very  nicely  played  by  the  "Beethoven  (.Quartette  "  (Messrs. 
Allen,  Julius  Akeroyd,  Henry  Heindl,  and  Wu!f  Fries  ) 
.Chopin's  ''Polonaise  iirillante,"  in  C,  Op.  '3,  for  piano  and 
'cello,  was  finely  played  by  i\Irs.  Siierwood  aiid  Wulf  Fries; 
and  that  lady  covered  herself  with  credit  by  the  smooth, 
facile,  i^raceful  technique,  as  well  as  the  verve  and  fire  with 
which  she  played  Schumann's  great  E-tiat  Quintet,  with 
the  above-named  artists.  Miss  Mary  K.  Turner,  soprano, 
who  sang  Fanuna's  aria,  *'Ah!  lo  so,"  from  the  JJufjic 
Flute,  showed  great  improvement  both  in  the  developed 
quality  of  her  fine  voice,  and  in  the  tasteful  delivery  and 
ptu'asing  of  the  music,  albeit  the  rendering  was  a  little  cohl 
and  impassive.  Franz's  '■■Slumber  Song"  seemed  less  well 
auited  to  her;  but  ''The  Lark,"  by  Rubinstein,  much  bet- 
ter. AVe  shall  have  still  better  tilings  to  report  of  the  sec- 
ond concert  (April  22),  and  doubtless,  also,  of  the  third, 
next  week.  

Mme.  Rive-King's  Piano-forte  Recital  (April  17)  had  a 
large  audience  for  a  stormy  afternoon.  The  prograujme  was 
what  we  stated  in  our  last,  save  in  tlie  omission  ot  tbe  Jlen- 
delssohn  "Spring  Song."  Her  consunnnate  technique  was 
more  than  ever  appreciated  in  the  small  hall:  difficulties 
seem  no  longer  to  exist  lor  her.  The  Sonala  Ajjpasslunatn. 
of  Beethoven  was  superbly  rendered;  though  one  must  have 
had  more  of  life  experience  to  sound  all  its  depths  of  mean- 
ing and  of  feeUng.  In  the  Allegro  from  "  Schumann's 
"  Faschingscbwaiik,'*  and  in  six  notable  selections  from 
Chophi  (Nocturne  in  G  minor.  Op.  37;  Berceuse;  Im- 
promptu in  C-sharp  minor;  A'alse,  in  A  flat,  Op.  34;  tlie 
Scherzo,  hi  B  minor,  and  the  Rondo  in  E  flat),  she  showed 
many  phases  of  her  interpretative  faculty.  Most  of  it  was 
very  fine,  indeed,  though  one  sometimes  felt  that  all-con- 
quering executive  power  claimed  notice  rather  than  the 
inner  sense  and  spirit  of  the  comi)Osition.  But  we  think 
that  altogether  too  much  fault  has  been  found  with  her  per 
formances  in  this  regard. 

Her  transcription  of  the  Andante  and  Rondo  from  Men- 
delssohn's Violin  Concerto  is  a  nmsicianly  and  clever  piece  of 
work,  and  sounded  well.  Some  may  question  the  legitimacy 
of  such  a  transfer  from  one  instrument  to  another  so  entirely 
different;  but  Beethoven  arranged  and  published  his  own 
Violin  Concerto  to  be  played  on  the  pianoforte,  and  Liszt 
has  transcribed  great  Organ  Fugups  of  Bach  to  general  ac- 
ceptance. In  Tausig's  expansion  of  the  Strauss  waltz, 
"■  Man  lebt  nur  einmal,"  Mme.  Ring  revelled  in  the  dazzling 
maze  of  difficulties. 

I\liss  Abbie  Whinnery  (whom  Boston,  we  regret  to  say, 
has  lo.st)  sang  Beethoven's  "  Know'st  thou  the  land?" 
Haydn's  "  Mermaid's  Song,"  and  Faure's  "  Sancta  Maria," 
in  a  most  simple,  pure,  artistic  style,  and  with  great  sweet- 
ness and  evenness  of  voice. 


August  Kreissmanx.  —  The  following  tender  tribute 
was  received  just  a  day  too  late  for  our  last  issue:  — 

Mr.  Editor:  Let  one  of  many  sorrowing  friends  speak 
through  your  columns  a  word  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
that  kind  and  noble  man  and  devoted  musician,  August 
Kreissmann. 

The  lately-received  news  of  his  death  in  Germany  was  a 
sudden  and  severe  blow  to  those  in  Boston  who  enjojed  the 
privilege  of  his  frienaship.  Gentle  and  amiable  in  disposi- 
tion, equally  charming  in  his  dome.'^tic  and  social  life,  of  al- 
most mdimited  generosity —  as  more  than  one  can  testify, — 
his  loss  surely  calls  forth  more  than  conmion  grief.  Through 
all  the  years  of  his  constantly  recurring  illness,  be  never 
lost  the  sweet  patience  which  was  one  of  his  distinguishhig 
traits. 

His  music  was  his  never-failing  comfort;  he  wrote  recently 
to  a  friend:  "In  my  shattered  state  of  health,  the  pursuit 
of  Blusic  (die  edle  Siusica)  affords  almost  my  entire  life-enjoy- 
ment. She  never  yet  abandoned  a  faithful  follower."  IMany 
a  musician  now  in  this  city  or  on  foreign  ground,  can  recall 


delightful  hours  passpd  under  his  roof  in  sympathetic  enjoy- 
ment uf  tlit'ir  beloved  I'lmfcun^t.  Hopes  have  olten  arisen 
that  renewed  strength  wouhl  permit  him  to  return  and  re- 
sume his  place  among  us.  How  sad  is  the  certainty  that 
those  hopes  can  be  cherished  no  more!   .... 

Our  hearts  mourn  over  that  grave  in  German  soil;  and 
our  deepest  s_^mpathy  goes  out  to  the  sorely-stricken  family 
whose  lives  are  thus  over-shadoued.  S.  B. 

Busro.x,  Ajn-il  10,  1879. 


MUSICAL   CORRESPONDEJ^CE. 

BALTiMoitE,  April  2L  —  Since  my  last  there  has  been 
nothing  of  general  interest  in  musical  matters  here  beside 
the  Peabody  Concerts.  The  programmes  of  the  last  two 
were  as  follows  :  — 

Sixth  Coxcert,  April  5. 
Eighth  Symphony.     B  minor.     No.  8. 

Work  47 Niels  W.  Gade. 

Prelude  and  Romance,  from  the  4th  act 

of  the  opera  TweUVe Asger  Hmnerik. 

Miss  H.  A-  Hunt. 
Piano-Concerto.     A  minor.     Work  IG  ,      Edvard  Grieg. 

Mr  B.  Courlaeiider. 
Elfin  Hill.     Danish  drama      Work  ItlO. 

Fragments.     Composed  1828     .     ,     .     ,     Fr.  Kuhlau. 
(Overture,  Folk-songs,   Agnete's    Dream 
and  elfin  dance,  tolk-song,  Minuet.) 

The  folk-songs  sung  by  Miss  H.  A.  Hunt. 

Sevesth  Concert,  April  19. 

Fantastic  Symphony,  C  m:ijor.    Work  14.    Hector  Berlioz, 
Recitative  and  Air,  from  Tlieoduvd      .     .      G  F.  Hundel. 

Miss  Edith  Abell. 

Serenade,  D  minor.     No.  3,     Work  t)9    .     R.  Volhmann. 

(For  string  orchestra  and  'cello  obligato.) 

JMr.  Rudolph  Green. 

The  Lost  Chord.     Song  with  piano     .       Arthur  Sullivan. 

Miss  Edith  Abell. 
The  Roman  Carnival.     Concert  overture. 

A  majur.     Work  9 Hector  Berlioz. 

Mr.  Courlaender,  who  took  the  piano  part  in  (irieg's  con- 
certo, is  one  of  our  veteran  pTanists  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  Peabody  Conservatory  for  a  munber  of  years  Mr. 
Rudolph  Green  plajed  the  'cello  obligato  in  Volkniann's 
Serenade  (an  interesting  piece  of  humor^rsque  music)  with 
much  expression  and  in  appropriate  style.  He  is  well  known 
here  as  an  able,  conscientious  'cello  performer,  and  was  lor 
several  }  ears  a  member  of  the  old  Thomas  orchestra  in  its 
palmiest  days  The  serenade  and  Berlioz's  "Carnival" 
overture  are  the  first  new  selections  that  have  been  at- 
tempted by  our  orchestra  this  season 

The  Fantastic  Symphony  of  Berlioz  is  not  a  stranger  to 
Boston  audiences.  The  letter  of  Stephen  Heller,  published 
in  your  last  issue,  will  have  given  your  readers  a  conception 
of  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  eminent  French  master 
of  instrumentatiun  sufficitnt  to  dispel  any  surprise  they  may 
have  felt  at  the  peculiarly  wild  and  eccentric  choice  of  sub- 
ject of  this  brilliant,  sensational  work. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  symphony  which  call  for  adverse 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  lover  of  the  ortliodox  in  music, 
are  the  very  attributes  that  render  it  so  effective  with  a  gen- 
eral audience.  Your  correspondent  has  heard  it  here  time 
and  again,  but  never  in  any  instance  has  it  failed  to  elicit 
the  warmest  approbation - 

The  prelude  to  the  fourth  act  of  Mr.  Hamerik's  opera, 
Tovelille,  is  a  surpassingly  beautiful  piece  of  tone  paint- 
ing. It  is  very  popular  witli  our  concert-goers,  and  I  find 
it  is  gaining  decided  favor  elsewhere.  At  the  last  Carlberg 
concert  in  New  York  it  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm, 
and  it  has  been  lately  performed  in  Copenhagen  and  in  Ber- 
lin and  elsewhere  on  the  continent.  Musicus. 

CisciNNATi,  April  4.  —  A  glance  over  a  few  past  and 
the  present  musical  seasons  is  most  gratifying.  Then  mu- 
sicians and  music-lovers  looked  upon  the  concerts  given  by 
the  Cincinnati  Orchestra,  and  the  few  chamber  concerts  ar- 
ranged by  our  local  pianists,  as  oases  in  a  desert;  now,  we 
have  a  series  of  twelve  orchestral  concerts  and  one  of  twelve 
chamber  concerts,  of  constantly  improving  excellence.  'Ihen, 
the  public  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  support  these  con- 
certs to  such  an  extent  as  would  make  the  necessary  rehear- 
sals possible;  they  were  not  appreciated  except  by  a  few 
earnest  advocates  of  art  culture;  now  it  is  a  positive  demand 
of  society  to  converse  intelligently  or  uninteJligently  on  the 
"last  concert."  The  change  is  astonishing;  and  when  the 
petty  dissensions  of  the  last  two  weeks  are  ovei',  it  is  to  be 
lioped  that  gradually  the  public  will  patronize  artistic  efforts, 
not  because  it  is  fashionable,  but  because  it  has  grown  to  be 
a  want,  almost  a  necessity  of  life.  Now,  too,  we  have  a 
chorus  constantly  increasing  in  membership,  and  promising 
finally  to  embrace  ail  good  singers,  who  find  it  possible  to 
give  as  much  time  to  the  rehearsals  as  the  rigid  discipline 
of  the  organization  demands. 

The  College  Choir  (as  it  is  officially  named)  was  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  the  last  orchestra  concert.  The  pro- 
gramme consisted  of,  — 

Symphony,  G  minor Mozart. 

Twenty  third  Psalm ■  .     .     .  Schubert, 

Chorus  of  women's  voices  with  orchestra. 
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"  Stabat  Mater  " Rossini. 

Miss  Atiuie  Norton.  Miss  Louise  Rollwai^en,  Mr. 
Hartley  Tlionipson,  Mr,  Charles  Davis,  the 
College  Clioir,  and  Orchestra. 

It  is  gratifyini];  to  conservative  musicians  that  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  as  well  as  Schumaiui  and  Sclui- 
bert,  have  been  so  largely  represented  in  the  concerts.  The 
pnlilic,  too,  appears  to  enjoy  the  tone-poenis  of  these  masters, 
which  can  be  heard  with  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  the  true 
music  they  contahi,  without  the  necessity  of  a  long  psycho- 
loi^ioal  dissertation  as  to  their  meaning.  In  that  magnifi- 
cent  masterwork  of  Jlozart,  the  improvement  in  the  p!a}ing. 
especially  of  the  strings,  was  noticeable.  Unity  in  phriising, 
so  necessary  in  Mozart's  beautiful  thematic  work,  had  evi- 
dently been  prepared  with  the  utmost  care  and  to  good 
effect.  How  universal  was  the  desire  to  hear  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  College  Choir  was  attested  by  the  unusually 
large  audience  of  from  twenty-fi\e  hundred  to  three  thousand 
persons.  The  beautiful  "  Twenty-third  Psalm,"  fur  female 
voices,  was  sung  well  throughout.  The  material  over  which 
Mr.  Thomtw  disposes  is  indeed  excellent.  The  intonation 
was  o-ood,  the  shading  in  some  instances  ver}'  fine.  Tliere 
was,  however,  perceptible  a  slight  nervousness  which  at  times 
made  the  attack  uncertain.  This  will  doubtless  disappear 
as  the  chorus  gains  confidence  by  singing  in  public  more 
frequeatly. 

A  work  in  which  the  sentiment  of  the  poem  and  that  of 
the  music  are  more  thoroughly  at  variance  than  v\  iiossini's 
SioArtf  il/'f/t/' it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting study  in  psychology  to  trace,  by  the  attenipts  of  the 
composer  here  and  there  to  do  justice  to  the  text,  and  his 
irresistiblv  falling  back  into  his  inborn  musical  bias,  the 
states  of  mind  in  which  the  different  numbers  sprang  into 
existence.  It  is  certain  that  the  Sl^ibat,  however  interest- 
ing from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view,  cannot  lay  claim 
to  that  unity  and  harmony  of  all  its  factors,  which  every 
true  art-work  demands.  The  performance,  as  a  whole,  was 
very  uneven.  The  good  shading,  the  accuracy  in  rhythm, 
ancl  in  intonation  present,  for  instance,  in  No.  1,  were  at 
times  wanting,  as  in  "  Eia  Mater."  In  the  "  Inflanmiatus,"' 
the  chorus  was  often  completely  drowned  by  the  brass  instru- 
ments, while  in  the  same  number  the  soifo  voce  chorus  ac- 
companiment was  smoothly  and  accurately  sung.  The  final 
fui:ue,  that  oddity  in  contrapuntal  art,  could  not  be  appre- 
ciated in  the  large  hall.  Miss  Anwie  Norton,  the  soprano 
soloist,  possesses  a  voice  of  unusual  beauty.  With  great 
fullness  it  combine's  an  exquisite  tim!»re.  The  soprano  part 
in  the  Stab'it  Mater  demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
the  means  of  dramatic  expression,  which  Miss  Norton  does 
not  at  present  command.  Yet  her  shiginy  v».«j  thoroughly 
musical,  and,  making  allowance  for  the  embarrassment  al- 
ways attending  the  first  appearance  before  a  large  audience, 
she  acquitted  herself  in  a  manner  which  justifies  the  promise 
of  a  bright  future.  Miss  lloil  ["in,  who  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  German  songs  has  p.oved  '-Tself  a  thorough  art- 
ist, was  not  so  successful  in  her  i^m.ering  of  the  ''  Fac  ut 
porteai."  The  tendency  i.o  smg  too  high  when  utider  the 
excitement  of  appearing  in  public,  was  especially  noticeable. 
Miss  UoUwagen,  however,  never  fails  to  interest  with  the 
earnestness  and  intensity  which  mark  all  her  efforts.  Mr. 
Tiiompson,  through  the  good  judgment  and  routine  which 
he  conunands,  made  up  for  the  siiortcomings  of  his  voice  in 
the  ex:icting  tenor  part.  The  contrary  mu>t  be  said  of  Mr. 
Davis,  who  with  a  very  good,  sonorous  voice,  —  luther  weak, 
however,  in  the  lower  register  for  so  large  a  hall,  —  has  not 
the  necessary  control  over  it.  The  choir  promises  well  lor 
the  future,  and  we  may  hope  soon  to  hear  ditiicult  choral 
works  produced  in  an  excellent  manner.  Already  the  Can- 
tata, My  Sijirit  WHS  ia  Ihn^riness^  by  Bach,  is  in  course  of 
preparation  for  the  last  one  of  this  series  of  orchestra  con- 
certs. The  programme  of  the  Eighth  Chamber  Concert, 
from  attending  on  which  I  was  unavoidably  detained,  con- 
tained :  — • 

Quartet,  B-flat  (for  strings) Hnydn. 

live  Scotch  Songs,  Op.  103 Beethoven. 

»'  Schlimimerlied  "  and  '•  f  iir  Einen  "    .     .     .     .       Fmnz. 

Quintet,  G  minor  (for  strings) Muznrt. 

Miss  Annie  Norton,  vocalist.     Mr.  G.  Schneider,  piano  ac- 
companist. 

The  quartet  and  quintet,  the  latter  with  the  assistance  of 
3Ir.  Eich,  I  am  informed,  were  rendered  with  extraordinary 
smoothness  and  technical  perfection,  as  well  as  with  unity  of 
sentiment.  The  unusually  Lirge  audience  I  hope  was  an 
evidence  of  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  trea.sure  we  pos- 
sess in  such  a  string  quartet.  Miss  Norton  appeared  to 
great  advantage  in  the  songs  Vjy  Beethoven,  beautifully  ac- 
companied by  Mesi'irj*.  Schneider,  Jacobssohn,  and  Hartde- 
gen.  and  in  those  by  Franz. 

The  Ninth  Thomas  Orchestra  Concert  had  for  its  pro- 
gramme: — 

SjTnphon}',  D  major Tl'ujdn. 

Concerto  No.  5,  E-flat,  Op.  73 Beethoven.. 

Franz  Unmmel. 
Ballet  Mnsic  and  "  Wedding  Procession,"  from 

'*  Feramorn "        . RuUmfein. 

Fantasia  on  Hungarian  Air* Liszt. 

Franz  Rummel. 

In  the  Haydn  symphony  the  remarkable  improvement  in 
the  playing  of  the  orchestra  was  au'ain  evident.  The  utrini^H 
■eemed  to  be  in  perfect  accord ;  for  in-ttance,  iu  so  delicate 


a  passage  as  the  Trio  of  the  Minuet,  ^yhat  a  mine  of 
beauty  there  is  iu  that  symphony!  Every  motive  is  so  per- 
fectly in  its  place,  seems  so  to  have  sprung  from  intuition, 
from  inspiration,  that  the  slightest  alteration  or  onii-ssion 
would  brrak  up  the  whole  organism,  every  pai  t  of  which  is 
so  h"mogeneous  and  necessary. 

]\lr.  Uummel,  who  was  preceded  by  the  most  favorable 
and  flattering  criticisms,  did  not  appear  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  the  "  Emperor  Concerto."  The  first  movement 
lost  nmch  of  the  grandeur,  which  is  its  characteristic  fea- 
ture, through  tiie  hurried  manner  in  which  it  was  played. 
The  last  movement  may  serve  as  display  for  virtuosity,  but 
certainly  not  the  first.  The  Adagio  Mr.  Hummel  played  in 
beautiful  style,  barring  the  slip  of  memory  wliicli  occurred 
both  in  the  public  rehearsal  and  concert.  In  the  Hunga- 
rian Fantasia  he  displayed  remarkable  execution  and  brill- 
iancy; his  playing  was  full  of  dash  and  fire,  sometimes  to 
the  disadvantage  of  technical  perfection.  His  efforts  could 
not  be  duly  appreciated  in  the  immense  hall,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  adapted  for  piano  playing.  For  this  reason  everv 
connoisseur  was  glad  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
Mr.  Kummel  at  a  piano  recital  given  in  Dexter  Hall,  with 
the  following  remai'kable  programme:  — 

Fantasie  Chromatique  and  Fugue Bach. 

Sonate,  F  niiiioi'.  Up.  67 Beethoven. 

Variations  Serieuses,  Up.  5J: Mendelssohn. 

Fjischingsschwank,  Op.  2t) Schumann. 

Impromptu,  Op.  23,  A-fiat  ^ 

Nocturne,  Op.  27,  No  2,  D-flat  [ Chojnn. 

Folonaise,  Up.  53,  A-flat  ) 

Gonduliera     /  ir        -        -m-       i-  -, .     ' 

Tarantella     ^  ^enezia  e  Napol. Liszt. 

To  execute  such  a  programme  accurately,  and  from  mem  ■ 
ory,  too,  requires  complete  control  over  the  entire  field  of 
technical  skill;  to  interpret  every  nun i her  well  and  truth 
fully,  more  th.m  talent  and  education  is  necessary.  That 
Mr.  Kum  j,el  is  equal  to  the  technical  requii-ements  of  the 
most  ditHcult  piano  literature  is  heyond  question.  From  the 
Fiinlasie  Chroinatique  to  the  shorter  pieces  of  Chopin  and 
Liszt,  he  played  every  composition  of  the  prograuune  with 
apparent  ease  and  with  hriUiancy.  His  touch  is  crisp  and 
ilecided,  his  execution  generally  clear  and  smooth,  as  is  al- 
most always  the  case  with  constitutions  in  which  nervous 
energy  predominates  over  purely  nniscular  power.  He  has 
rare  command  over  gradations  and  the  character  of  the  tone, 
and  constantly  takes  advantage  of  this,  often  for  the  hetter 
production  of  effect,  but  at  the  expense  of  ohjective  inter- 
pretation. In  every  respect  he  is  purely  snljective.  In 
consequence  of  this  there  was  a  sameness  in  his  rendering 
of  the  different  composers  which  bordered  on  monolonj". 
No  matter  how  brilliant  may  he  effects  produced  by  con- 
trasts oversharply  marked,  their  frequent  repetition  de- 
prives them  of  zest.  A  constant  fluctuating  between  dy- 
namic extremes  can  be  interesting  for  a  time,  but  is  totally 
contrary  to  the  character  of  njany  of  the  compositions  which 
were  so  treated  by  Mr.  Uummel.  His  playing  a|)peared  to 
me  to  depend  more  on  sporadic  and  chaotic  flashes,  and 
moments  of  impulse,  than  on  the  reproducing  of  the  idea  of 
the  composer,  which  by  constant  reflection  and  study,  from 
lieing  objective  at  first,  has  become  subjective  or  thoroughly 
flesh  and  blood  with  the  interpreting  artist.  Mr  Rummei, 
however,  so  completely  masters  the  entire  technical  appar- 
atus of  piano-playing,  with  such  ease  and  certainty,  that. 
hving  'u\  a  nuisical  atmospliere  as  he  does,  and  surrounded 
by  the  most  refining  and  educating  influences,  he  cannot 
fail  to  become  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  and 
poetry  of  music  than  he  seems  now  to  be,  and  thus  satisfy 
all  the  requirements  of  a  true  artist. 

Chicago,  April  17,  1879.  —  I  cannot  forliear  offering  a 
few  words  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  old  friend,  and 
kind  instructor,  the  hue  August  Kkeiss.ma.\n.  In  former 
years,  when  the  nuisical  art  was  attracting  the  warm  inter- 
ests of  my  youth,  and  the  ilesire  fur  culture  and  knowledge  in 
nmsic  was  shaping  my  pathway  in  life  towards  the  musiciaEi's 
humble  rank,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Kreiss- 
mann,  and  under  his  directing  care  to  study  the  German 
Lieder.  As  memory  recalls  the  teacher,  the  cultivated,  gentle, 
and  warm-hearted  man,  and  reiiclioes  his  noble  advice,  his  in- 
structive talks  of  art,  his  enthusiasm  for  what  was  good  and 
lieautiful  in  music,  the  mind  becomes  conscious  of  its  great 
debt  to  this  faithful  instructor,  for  the  wi.se  ijiflnence  he  exer- 
cised  over  youthful  endeavor.  The  whole  nmsical  literature 
of  what  w:is  classic  in  German  song,  was  mifulded  little  by  lit- 
tle to  my  comprehension ;  and  to  his  artistic  treatment  of  the 
refined  sentitnent  of  tho.<!e  noble  compositions,  and  his  mas- 
terly interpretations,  do  I  owe  the  formation  of  my  taste  for 
good  vocal  nmsic.  I  remember  how  his  keen  analysis  of  a 
song  would  pass  beyond  the  simple  words  and  notes,  until 
it  made  manifest  the  emotion  of  the  mind  that  was  repre- 
sented in  the  composition.  There  was  a  reality  of  feeling  to 
be  presented,  and  thai  .so  clearly,  that  the  delicate  shades  of 
the  picture,  t'jgethcr  with  its  strong  characteristics,  must 
form  a  representation  that  was  an  embodiment  of  truth.  It 
wan  no  exaggeration  of  sentiment,  but  a  feeling  for  art,  that 
reached  the  spiiU  in  the  iileal,  and  transformed  it  into  an 
actuality,  by  clothing  it  with  a  hving  vocal  form.  His  in- 
terpretation of  the  "Anfenthalt"  of  Schubert  comes  to  my 
mind  as  I  write.  To  tho.w  who  are  faniili.ar  witii  the  soni;, 
no  suggestion  of  its  weird  beauty  is  necessary.  As  his  rich 
voice  caught  up  the  wild  and  almost  tragical  cry  of  the 


storm-king  —  as  he  sings  out  his  lament,  —  it  seemed 
almost  to  hold  one  transfixed  by  the  very  majestic  murmur- 
ing of  the  grief  of  the  real  personage.  When  the  climax  of 
the  song  was  reached  at  the  last  lew  meiisures,  where  the 
high  G  is  held  with  a  piercing  cry  of  weird  power,  the  effect 
was  thrilling  and  grand.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear 
Jlr.  Kreissmann  sing  a  great  deal  in  those  far-away  days,  and 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  furnishing  the  accompatdments  for 
song  after  song  ;  and  many  a  bright  picture  is  left  in  my 
mind  of  his  devotion  to  his  art.  As  a  gentleman  iie  was 
ever  courteous  and  kind,  and  his  judgments  of  others  were 
always  tempered  by  justice  and  charity.  The  first  songs  he 
sang  in  public  in  Boston,  were  the  *' Adelaide  "  of  Beetho- 
ven, and  "  Am  Meer,"  of  Schubert.  So  he  told  me  one 
morning  when  he  gave  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them. 
While  his  gentle  spirit  has  passed  into  the  bliss  and  peace  of 
the  Beyond,  his  influence  in  this  busy  world  is  still  felt  by 
many  a  friend  and  pupil,  who  will  long  reverence  his  mem- 
ory. True  to  bis  art,  faithful  to  his  friends,  earnest  in  good 
works,  and  a  noble  champion  of  the  truth,  Jiequitscat  in 
pace  ! 

Passing  to  my  record  of  our  musical  season,  the  "Sym- 
phony Concert  "  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Pratt, 
which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  April  16,  deserves  men- 
tion.    The  following  was  the  programme:  — 

"  Les  Preludes" '.     .     .       Liszt. 

Vorspiel  to  "  Otho  Visconti "    .     .     .     .  Glensim. 

Prater  frgm  "Tamihauser" Wagner. 

Mrs.  Clara  D.  Stacy. 

Symphony  No.  4.  (Italian) Mendelssohn. 

Aria  from  "  St.  Paul  " Mendelssohn. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Watrous. 

Minuet Bocdierini. 

String  Orchestra. 

(rt)  —  The  Watersprite Schumann. 

(h)  —  AVeddiiig  March Soedermann. 

Chicago  Lady  Quartette. 

Anniversary  March  (Jverture Pratt. 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

iMr.  Pratt,  who  is  a  young  and  very  enthusiastic  musi- 
cian, has  doubtless  been  under  the  censure  of  criticism  more 
than  any  other  member  of  the  nmsical  profession  of  our  city. 
Yet  in  spite  of  any  number  of  ailverse  comments,  and  in  the 
very  face  of  failure  itself,  he  has  been  constantly  energetic  in 
his  endeavor  to  carry  out  his  jJans.  He  went  twice  to  Eu- 
rope for  extended  study,  and  although  disappointment  might 
sadden  for  a  time,  it  could  not  suppress  his  enthusiasm^ or 
dishearten  him  in  his  work.  In  his  effort  to  be  a  composer 
he  wrote  a  symphony,  an  opera,  and  a  large  nnmlier  of 
smaller  tilings.  His  large  works  seemed  (to  me)  to  be  an 
indication  of  his  ambition,  rather  than  manifestations  of  a 
new  musical  geinus.  Yet  in  his  composition  he  presented 
many  marked  signs  of  talent  and  originality,  and  gave 
promise  of  passing  into  a  much  higher  field  than  that  which 
is  held  by  mediocrity.  The  great  element  in  all  successful 
endeavor  is  consisteney  of  action.  Amiiition  must  be  held 
in  subji'ction  by  sountl  discretion,  to  eiialde  even  a  genius  to 
ripen  into  a  rich  maturity  of  accomplishment.  As  a  con- 
ductor Mr.  Pratt  has  indicated  much  talent,  many  good 
ideas,  and  gives  forth  a  promise  of  success  in  his  ende.tvor, 
should  propitious  circumstances  furnish  him  the  opportunity. 
The  mountain  height  of  excellence  cannot  be  reached  except 
by  the  rough  and  hard  pathway  of  persistent  study  and  con- 
sistent work.  That  .Mr.  Pratt  gave  us  three  Symphony 
Concerts,  even  at  a  financial  lo-s  to  himself,  indicates  a  praise- 
worthy devotion  to  his  art,  for  which  he  deserves  our  thanks. 
The  bright  and  joyous  "  Italian  Symphony  "  of  Mendelssohn 
was  the  best  performed  orchestral  work  that  I  have  heard 
from  our  home  band  this  season.  It  had  many  enjoyable 
points,  and  was  the  most  refreshing  offering  that  the  pro- 
grammes presented.  Considering  the  numlier  of  rehearsals 
that  were  given  to  it,  it  was  fiiirly  done,  and  the  conductor 
deserves  praise  for  his  labor  in  bringing  it  out.  The  little 
Jlinuet  was  also  nicely  o:iven.  The  lady  siuirers  all  received 
recalls  for  their  vocal  offerings,  and  seemed  to  please  the  au- 
dience very  much.  The  programme  also  gave  us  an  orches- 
tral composition  by  another  of  our  home  musicians,  Mr. 
Gleason  ot  the  Hershey  School  of  Music.  It  was  a  short,  but 
pleasing  work,  and  gave  satisfaction.  One  hearing  would 
forbid  me  from  speaking  of  it  with  the  j.istice  it  deserves. 
All  honest  and  well-directed  efforts  for  the  advancement,  or 
cultivation  of  what  is  pure  in  art,  should  receive  the  com- 
mendation of  every  true  musician.  C.  H.  B. 


A  Sii-VKR  Anniversary On  the  16th  of  April  the 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co  celebrated  their  silver  anniver- 
sary by  a  dinner  at  Young's,  it  being  the  twenty-fifth  year 
since  the  connnencement  of  their  business.  The  beginning 
was  very  small,  in  two  or  three  upper  rooms  on  Cambridge 
Street,  where  they  made  two  or  three  melodeons  a  week. 
But  so  excellent  have  their  productions  pro\ed,  that  they 
have  now  reached  No.  104,01)1),  having  actually  made  and 
sold  nearly  that  number.  The  reputation  of  their  work  lias 
extended  to  all  civilized  countries,  so  that  the  wlude  world 
m.ay  now  be  said  to  be  their  market.  For  many  years  they 
have  borne  off  the  highest  honors  at  all  "World's  Industrial 
I'.xhibitions.  and  won  golden  opinions  from  the  musical  mag- 
nates of  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  world,  and  in  a  single 
year  they  have  supplied  England  alone  with  1000  organs. 


April  26,  1879.] 
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ARTISTS  OF  THE  KINETEENTH  CENTURY 
and  "Their  Works.  By  Clara  Ekskine  Clem- 
ent and  Laurence  Hdtton.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
$5.00. 

This  is  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  information  concern- 
ing the  lives,  styles,  schools,  and  works  of  more  than 
two  thousand  artists  who  have  lived  and  wrought  within 
the  present  century.'  Including  so  many  subjects,  it  can- 
not within  the  limits  of  two  volumes  discuss  artists  and 
schools  of  art  exhaustively;  indeed,  such  discussion  is 
not  the  object  of  the  work,  but  to  embrace  in  convenient 
compass  such  personal,  characteristic,  and  artistic  facts 
regarding  artists  of  the  century  as  will  make  the  work 
indispensable  for  reference,  and  a  great  convenience  for 
artists  and  art  lovers  and  students.  Critical  estimates 
from  competent  authorities  and  full  indexes  add  largely 
to  the  value  and  practical  utility  of  the  work.j 


*^*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  bij  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &   CO.,  BOSTON. 


SJ^UjJical  instruction. 


pUGENE  THAYER'S  Or^^an  Studio \s>  in  one  of 
■^^  the  halls  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  515  Tremont  Street, 
and  contains  one  of  the  finest  Church  Organs  in  America. 
Terms  from  $40  to  $60  per  Quarter,  with  advantages  never  before 
offered  to  organ  students. 


T^  A.  LOCKE,  Teacher  of  the  Piano, 

'  10  Putnam  Avenue,  Cambridge. 


M^- 


ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


J^    &=  G.G.  HOOK  (5r=  HASTINGS, 

CHURCH   ORGAN  BUILDERS, 

Send  for  Circulars.  1131  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


'£.  BERTHS 
dOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singi7ig, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the   Opera   or 
Concert  Room. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR  ^15 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Mdsio  Hall.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  professors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1867  Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.  For 
Prospectus,  address         E.  TOURJEE,  Musio  Hall,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGtANB 
MtrSICAL 

BUREAU. 


Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 

Address  E.  TOUBJEE, 

Music  Hall,  Boston. 


MADAME   E.  SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

1104.  Walmit  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Offers  to  pupils,  besides  a  careful  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  a 
thorough  Musical  Education,  and  Training  for  Opera,  Oratorio, 
Concert,  and  Church  Singing. 


CARLYLE  PETERSILEA'S 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

ElocntioE,  M  Lanpages. 


The  most  perfect  Institution 
^  of  ita  kind  in  America. 

Its  object  is  to  Educate  Fine 
Soloists  and  Teachers. 
Terms  very  moderate 

279  &  281  Columbus  Ave. 

(Near  Berkeley  St.) 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

In  alliance  with  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Leipzig. 

In  connection  with  the  Acad- 
emy are  numerous  free  advan- 
M  tai^es. 


li^^lil      Send  for  Circular. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOL   OF   ART.  -  DEPAETMENT   OF   MUSIC. 

DR.  F.  L.  EITTER,  Director. 

An  ample  and  efBcient  corps  of  Teachers.     Singing, 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.,  taught. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughlieepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 


Constipation  and  Indigestion  • 

Are  nearly  certain  to  afiiict  sedentary  brain  workers.  Medicines  usually 
increase  the  difficulty.  FRUIT  FOOD  and  WHITE  WHEAT 
GLUTEN  relieve  all,  and  establish  normal  digestion.  We  have  Food 
Remedies  for  Brain  and  Nerve  Troubles,  for  Consumption,  Dla- 
betes,  Dyspepsia,  Briglit's  Disease,  and  all  ahnoruial  conditions. 

We  Believe  Fatness  by  nitrogenous  foods,  without  drugs  and  without 
starvation. 

PAMPHLETS    FREE.  HEALTH    FOOD    CO., 

Brooklyn  Office,  9  Clinton  St.  74  Fourth  Av.,  cor.  10th  St.,  New  York. 

Boston  Agency,  63  Commercial  St. 


DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED   IN   1852. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  this  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  passed 
from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.  It  remains  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S.  Dwight,  its  founder, 
and  preserves  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general  outward 
form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and  culture,  lovers  of  the 
insi  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  i/iezr  sympathy,  instead  of  courting  an  indiscriminate 
"  popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than  quantity  of  matter.  Loyal 
to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  yet  welcomes  every  sign  of  wholesome 
progress. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew :  — 

//s  co7itents  will  relate  mainly  to  (he  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the 
world  of  Art  and  polite  literature  j   including,  frotn  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with   t 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  NeTw  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  Newrs,  from  English, 
ian,  as  well  as  American  sources.  :: 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositionij",  ^pstruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  is  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musical  and 
literary :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter, 
of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  takes  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
world  of  Art  and  Literature ;  it  contains  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  "  Stuart  Sterne"  (authoress  of  "Angelo  "),  and  others;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton.  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  Eesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever ; 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance  ; 
five  copies,  $11.25  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00. 

HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
CLUB  BATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIO 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News S.oo   "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "         " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  (^  LONGFELLOW,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  will  be  sent  for  $1.00 
each  additional. 

j!^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
The  ]ov&.\ik.-L  is  for  sale  at  Zkkl  Prufer's,  30  West  St.;  A.JWilliams  &  Co.,  283  Uashington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washing-ton  St.,  Boston. 
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BRITISH  POETS. 

RIVERSIDE  EDITION. 


A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  the  best 
English  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth, 
embracing  all  the  Poems  of  the  most  distin- 

•  guished  Authors,  with  Selections  from  the  Mi- 
nor Poets ;  accompanied  with  Biographical, 
Historical,  and  Critical  Notices.  Edited  by 
Professor  Francis  J.  Child,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
Yersity.  Steel-plate  portraits  of  the  Poets  ac- 
company many  of  the  volumes.  The  Riverside 
Edition  is  an  elegant  library  edition,  in  sixty- 
seven  volumes,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and 
tastefully  bound.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
per  volume,  SI. 7.5  ;  half  calf,  $3.50. 
The  edition  comprises  the  following  authors :  — 

Akenside  and  Seattle ,  1  vol. 

Ballads,  4  vols. 

Burns,  1  vol. 

Butler,  1  vol. 

Byron,  5  vols. 

Campbell  and  Falconer,  1  vol. 

Chatterton,  1  vol. 

Chaucer,  2  vols.  (In  press.) 

ChurchiU,  Pamell,  and  Tickell,  2  vols. 

Coleridge  and  Keats,  2  vols. 

Cowper,  2  vols. 

Dryden,  2  vols. 

Gay,  1  vol. 

Goldsmith  and  Gray,  1  vol. 

Herbert  and  Vaughan,  1  vol. 

Herrick,  1  vol. 

Hood,  2  vols. 

Milton  and  Marvell,  2  vols. 

Montgomery,  2  vols. 

Moore,  3  vols. 

Pope  and  Collins,  2  vols. 

Prior,  1  vol. 

Scott,  5  vols. 

Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  1  vol.  {In  press.) 

Shelley,  2  vols. 

Skelton  and  Donne,  2  vols. 

Southey,  5  vols. 

Spenser,  3  vols. 

Surrey  and  Wyatt,  1  vol. 

Swift,  2  vols. 

Thomson,  1  vol. 

Watts  and  White,  1  vcl. 

Wordsworth,  3  vols. 

Young,  1  vol. 

These  volumes  are  of  so  liigli  and  even  a  style  of  excel- 
lence that  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  that  any  one  poet 
has  fared  better  or  worse  than  his  brethren,  aa  to  the  de- 
tails of  editorial  labor,  or  the  minute  fidelity  of  the  press. 
—  North  American  Review. 

This  series  of  the  British  Poets  is  by  far  the  best  collec- 
tion we  have  anywhere  met  with.  —  New  York  Times. 

The  series  of  British  Poets,  in  its  present  form,  cannot 
fail  to  win  the  favor  of  book  loTers.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  library,  printed  on  delicately  tinted  paper, 
with  clear  type  and  wide  margin,  attractively  and  substan- 
tially bound.  —  Providence  Journal. 

In  no  other  shape  is  it  possible  to  secure  so  complete  an 
edition  of  the  standard  British  poets  so  well  made  or  at  so 
moderate  a  price.  — New  York  Evening  Post. 

This  edition  of  the  standard  British  poets  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  every  library  which 
ia  not  already  supplied  with  these  literary  treasures.  — 
Boston  Advertiser. 


%•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers, 
ceipt  of  "price  by  the  Publishers, 


Sent,  post-paid,  on  re. 


HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO,,  BOSTON. 


The  only  compact  Guide-Book  covering  the 

whole  ground  of  ordinary  "  vacation  " 

travel  in  Europe. 


EDITION    FOR   1879. 

A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

For  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe, 

With  Maps.      16mo.     Roan,  flexible.     $2. 

This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  is 
beyond  question  tlie  best  handy  guide  yet  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  Ameiican  tourists  in  Eu- 
rope. It  includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  Germany  and  the  Rhine,  Switzerland, 
France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  the  traveler 
just  the  information  he  needs,  in  the  best  form. 

Honghton,  Osgood  &  Co.'s  "  Satchel  Guide"  is  so  gen- 
eral a  faTorite  among  Americans  who  travel,  that  in  an- 
nouncing the  edition  for  1879  we  have  no  need  to  repeat 
the  commendations  given  to  it  in  former  years.  The  real 
wants  of  the  traveler  are  fully  met,  and  the  work  ha.s  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  and  intelligent  annual  revision, 
which  frees  it  from  the  faults  that  mar  too  many  guide- 
books.—  A'"ctv  York  'Evening  Post. 

We  know  of  no  European  guide-book  which  so  admirably 
combines  brevity,  accuracy,  completeness,  convenience  of 
Bhape,  and  tasteful  mechanical  execution.  —  Independent 
(New  York). 

The  book  ia  indeed  a  model  of  perspicacity  and  brevity  ; 
all  the  advice  it  gives  will  be  found  of  immediate  service. 
The  **  Satchel  Guide  "  tells  the  reader  how  to  travel  cheaply 
without  a  sacrifice  of  comfort ,  and  this  feature  of  the  book 
will  recommend  it  to  many  tourists.  —  Pall  Mail  Gazette. 


%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  k  CO.,  Boston. 


FIFTH  EDITJON. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  AROOSTOOK 


Bt  w.  d.  howells. 


12nno 


$2.00. 


Of  all  the  charming  stories  that  Ilowella  has  written, 
this  is  certainly  the  most  charming. —  Tkt  Churchman  (New 
¥ork). 

The  work  abounds  in  the  most  ezquifiite  touches.  It  Is 
full  of  grace,  wit,  delicacy,  refinement,  and  felicities  of 
eipresflion.  —  Boston  Gazette. 


Previous    Writings  of  Mr.  Howells. 

Hia  observation  is  close  and  accurate  ;  hia  knowledge  of 
women  is  simply  marvelous ;  he  is  an  artist  in  hi£  descrip- 
tion of  scenery.  — •  Boston  Advertiser. 

VENETIAN  LITE.    12mo.    52.00. 
ITALIAN   JO0RNEYS.     12mo.     82.00. 
SUBURBAN   SKETCHES.    12mo.    S2.00. 
THEIH  WEDDING  JOURNEY.    12mo.    $2.00. 

Thb  Samb.    "  Little  Classic  "  style.    $1.25. 
A  CHANCE   ACQUAINTANCE.    12mo.    $2.00. 

The  Sasie.    "  Little  Classic  "  style.    $1.25. 
A  FOREGONE    CONCLUSION.    12mo.    $2.00. 
Sar*  These  7  vols,  in  box,  half  calf,  $28.00. 
POEMS.    "  Little  Classic  "  style.    $1.25. 
OUT  OF  THE   QUESTION.    $1.25. 
A   COUNTERFEIT   PRESENTMENT.     $1.25. 
A  DAY'S  PLEASURE.     Vest-Pocket  Series.    50  cents 
THE  PARLOR  CAR.    Vest-Pocket  Series.    60  cents. 

Equal  as  an  artist  to  the  best  French  writers 

His  books  are  not  only  artistically  fine  but  morally  whole- 
some. —  Magazin/ilr  die  Literatur.des  Auslaiides. 


*.»*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  i 
receipt  of  price  by  tlie  Publishers, 

•  HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &.  CO.,  Boston. 


JOHN    BURROUGHS'S    BOOKS. 


LOCUSTS   AND   WILD    HONEY.      16mo.     $1.50.     {Just  Published.) 

CoNTEKTS  :  The  Pastoral  Bees  ;  Sharp  Eyes  ;  Strawberries  ;  Is  it  going  to  Rain  ?  Speckled  Trout ;  Birds  and  Birds  ; 
A  Bed  of  Boughs  ;  Birds'-Nesting  j  The  Halcyon  in  Canada. 

A  new  book  by  this  author  is  like  a  burst  of  sunshine  on  a  cloudy  day.  Mr.  Burroughs  knows  more  about  out- 
of-doors  than  any  man  since  Tboreau.  —  New  York  Herald. 

"WAKE    ROBIN.      Second  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  illustrated.     I6mo.     $1.50. 

Contents  :  The  Return  of  the  Birds  ;  In  the  Hemlocks ;  Adirondac ;  Birds'-Nests ;  Spring  at  the  Capital ;  Birch 
Browsings  ;  The  Bluebird  ;  The  Invitation. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  as  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  and  one  of  the  most  fascinating  descriptive  writers,  is  an  author 
whose  reputation  will  constantly  increase  ;  for  what  he  does  is  not  only  an  addition  to  our  information,  but  to  the 
good  literature  that  we  put  on  the  shelf  with  Thoreau  and  White  of  Selborne-  — Hartford  Courant. 

WINTER    SUNSHINE.       New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  frontispiece  illustra- 
tion.    16ma.     $1.50. 
Contents  :    Winter  Sunshine ;  Exhilarations  of  the  Road  ;  The  Snow-Walkers  ;  The  Fox  ;  A  March  Chronicle  ;  Au- 
tumn Tides  ;  The  Apple ;  An  October  Abroad. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  American  essayists,  and  in  the  description  of  out^door  scenes,  sports, 
and  observations,  we  know  of  no  one  who  excels  him.  —  Boston  Gazette. 

This  is  a  very  charming  little  book The  minuteness  of  hia  observation,  the  keenness  of  his  perception, 

give  him  a  real  originality,  and  his  sketches  have  a  delightful  oddity,  vivacity,  and  freshness.— T/w  Nation  {New  York). 

BIRDS  AND   POETS,  with   Other   Papers.      16rao.     $1.50. 

Contents:  Birds  and  Poets;  April;  Touches  of  Nature  ;  A  Bird  Medley  ;  Spring  Poems  ;  Our  Rural  Divinity;  Em-- 
erson  ;  The  Flight  of  the  Eagle  (Walt  Whitman) ;  Before  Genius  ;  Before  Beauty. 

There  is  about  these  essays,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  charm  of  nature,  a  pastoral  pleasure,  a  deep  and  thorough  en- 
joyment of  country  beauty,  that  recalls  the  shepherds  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  The  first  paper,  on  birds  and  poets, 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  is  a  delightful  essay  upon  birds  and  the  poets  who  sang  and  sing  of  them.  —  London 
Examiner. 

John  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  essayists  of  the  time.  —  Providence  Journal. 


*#*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Senty  post-paid^  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publisher*, 

HOUGHTON.   OSGOOD   &    CO.,   Boston.  ' 


The  American  Architect  and  Building  News. 

An  Illnstrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Architecture,  Construction,  and  Interior  Decoration. 


The  AMEEiCAy  Aechitect  and  Building  News  is  designed  not  only  for  architects  and  builders,  but  for  engineers,  students,  and  amateurs  who  are  inter- 
ested in  building,  or  in  any  of  the  arts  connected  with  building. 


CONTENTS.  —  It  contains  weekly  a  summary  of  architectural  news,  edito- 
ziAl  articles,  letters  from  difTerent  cities  in  thU  country  and  abroad,  original  articles  on  interior 
decoration,  sanitary  engineering,  archEDologlcal  discoveries,  historical  researches,  and  discussions 
of  matters  of  confltmctUm  and  building  materials,  together  with  well-selected  notes  and  articles 
from  other  technical  journals.  In  Ita  dlscnsfdoD  of  urcbitc'itural  subjects,  it  aims  not  merely  to 
treat  them  scientifically,  bat  in  the  best  sense  practically  ;  so  as  to  promote  a  better  understand- 
ing of  architectural  principles,  a  finer  appreciation  of  architectural  taste,  and  an  embodiment 
of  these  In  the  public  and  private  buildings  of  America. 

BUILDING  INTELLIGENCE.  — Vntler  thiahend  arc  published  weekly 
a  list  of  the  boildingn  projected  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  Union,  giving  the  names 
of  owner,  architect,  and  builder,  together  with  the  cost  and  character  of  the  building;  a  list  of 
tbe  buildings  that  are  to  replace  those  lately  burned  ;  a  standing  record  of  the  important  struct- 
HTM  DOW  going  up  throughout  tbe  country;  and  a  list  of  patents  obtained  upon  new  building 
•ppliAoees. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  DECORATIVE  ART. -Tbe  Arohi- 

TECT  devotes  special  attention  to  Sanitary  Science,  which  ia  rightly  engaging  more  and  more 
the  attention  of  all  intelligent  citizens,  and  to  Decorative  Art,  including  furnishing,  as  well  as 
to  matters  that  pertain  to  technical  education  in  architecture  and  construction. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  —  Each  number  contains  four  or  more  fine  quarto  illus- 
trations, and  illustrative  cuts  are  used  liberally  in  the  text.  The  illustrated  pages  exhibit  the 
best  work  of  American  architects  of  our  titiio;  drawings  of  constructive  and  ornamental  detail ; 
designs  for  furniture  and  interior  decoration.  Besides  these,  each  number  is  usually  accompa- 
nied by  a  view  of  a  foreign  building,  either  modern  or  ancient. 


Although  the  paper  addresses  Itself  primarily  to  architects  and  builders,  bylts  discussion  of 
matters  of  common  Interest  to  thoHo  engiged  in  building  pursuits,  it  is  the  object  of  the  editors 
to  make  it  acceptable  and  necoswary  to  the  largo  number  of  cducattrd  people  who  are  interested  in 
and  appreciate  the  civilizing  influence  of  good  architectural  surroundings. 


TERMS  :    S7.50  per  year,  or  $6.00  if  paid  in  advance;  single  copies,  ir*  cents. 

HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY,   Publishers, 

WINTHROP    SQUARE,   BOSTON. 
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EDITION    FOR   1879. 

A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

J^or  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe. 

With  Maps.      16mo.    Roan,  flexible.     $2. 

This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  is 
beyond  question  the  best  handy  guide  yet  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  American  tourists  in  Eu- 
rope. It  includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  Germany  and  the  Rhine,  Switzerland, 
France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  tlie  traveler 
just  the  information  he  needs,  in  the  best  form. 

Ilougliton,  Osgood  &  Co.'s  "  Satchel  Guide  "  is  so  gen- 
eral a  favorite  among  Americans  ^who  travel,  that  in  an- 
nouncing the  edition  for  1879  we  have  no  need  to  repeat 
the  commendations  given  to  it  in  former  years.  The  real 
wants  of  the  traveler  are  fully  met.  and  the  work  has  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  aud  intelligent  annual  revision, 
which  frees  it  from  the  faults  that  mar  too  many  guide- 
books.—  iVe?y  York  Evening  Post. 

We  know  pf  no  European  guide-book  which  so  admirably 
combines  brevity,  accuracy,  completeness,  convenience  of 
shape,  and  tasteful  mechanical  execution.  —  Independent 
(New  York). 

The  book  is  indeed  a  model  of  perspicacity  and  brevity  ; 
all  the  advice  it  gives  will  be  found  of  immediate  service. 
The  "  Satchel  Guide  "  tells  the  reader  koiv  to  travel  cheaply 
without  a  .sacrifice  of  covifort ,  and  this  feature  of  the  book 
will  recommend  it  to  many  tourists.  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


*-t*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,    Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


^    6-  G.  G.  HOOK  6-  HASTINGS, 

CHURCH   ORGAN   BUILDERS, 


Send  for  Circulars. 


1 131  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


W.  H.  JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


AAT.   HI.   IA7-EK.S, 


MANUFACTURER    OF 


Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 


WAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St. 


Boston. 


THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIEST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST   SUCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Marhets  of  the  World. 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone. 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use, 

New  Designs  constantly.     Best  work  and  lowest  prices.     Send 
for  a  Catalogue.     'Jremonf,  opp.  Waltham  St.,  liosion. 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIANO-FORTE  MANUFACTURERS, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Exchanged,  and 


Pianos  sold  on  Instalments 
to  Let. 


THE   CHiCKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   53,000   MADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  heen  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   is  given  to   KEPAIEING   Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING   &   SONS, 

136  Tremont  Street,  130  Fifth  Avenue, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


IHcPHAIL 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,   BOSTON. 


From  Frof.  John  K.  Paine,  Teacher  of  Music  at  Harvard 
University. 

CAMBRnjGE,  28/A  March,  1872. 
Metisrs.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co. 

Gentlemen, —  I  beg  leave  to  express  to  you  my  eincere  admi- 
ration for  your  Piano-Fortes.  The  opinion  which  I  hold  with 
regard  to  their  excellence  has  not  been  formed  hastily,  but  afu-r 
a  careful  tesc  of  their  qualities.  The  superior  mechanism,  pur 
ity  of  tone,  thorough  construction,  and  consequent  durability 
which  distinguish  your  Piano-Fortes,  lead  me  to  recommend 
them  as  among  the  most  desirable  instruments  now  in  use. 

Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  K.  PAINE. 


Another  First  Gold  Medal! 


NEW-ENGLAND  CABINET  ORGANS 

On  account  of  their  Many  ImproTements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal,  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  '*  Superior  Power  and  Vol- 
vnrte  of  Tone !  "  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Ranh  First  in  the  "World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England   Organ   Company, 

Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


HELIOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  C0.V1PANY  are  producers  ol  Illustrationa  by  the  Ileliotype,  Photo-lithoEraphic 
Ilioto-eD|raymg,  and  Fac-simile  processes.  Employed  by  the  United  State,s  Government  in  iUustrating  Scientific  and 
Medical  Reports;  by  Scientific,  Historical,  and  other  learned  Societies  :  by  the  leading  Publishers,  and  for  illustratinK 
iown  and  iamily  Histories,  etc.,  etc.  j     .'  =  j  a 

Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  Manuscripts,  Faintinfis,  Drawings  and  Sketches, 
Views  and  fortra%ts  from  Nature,  Medical  and  Scientific  Objects,  Antiquities,  etc.,  etc. 

For  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  CO.,  220  Deyonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PIANO -FORTES. 


GALAXY  OF  STARS, 

Who  pronounce  the  WEBER  PIANOS  the  Ilest  Pianos 

in   the   world   for  their   "  Sympathetic,  Pure,  and 

Rich  Tone,  combined  with  Greatest  Power." 

"  An  Instrument  with  a  SOUL  in  it." 


Parepa-Rosai 

X'ilsson, 

Kelloffff, 

3Iarie  Rose, 

Fatti, 

Albani, 

Thurshy, 

Cary, 

Lucca, 

Murska, 

Carreno, 

Torriani, 

Strauss, 

Goddard, 

Capoul, 

Bristoiv, 

Campanini, 

Muzio, 

31ills, 

Gilmore, 

TVehli, 

Pease, 

Pappetiheim,            Adams, 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

TERMS  EASY. 

WAEEROOMS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  16th  Street, 

NEW    Y-ORK. 


KKANICH    &    BACH'S 

New  Patent  Full  Agraffe,  Square,  Upright,  and  Grand 

FIRST     PREMIUM     PIANOS 

Are  unexcelled.  The  GEO.  STECK  &  CO.  Square,  Upright, 
and  Grand  received  the  only  Gold  Medal  given  for  Fianos 
at  the  Vienna  Exposition.. 

H.  W.  BERRY,  Sole  Eastern  Agent. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments.    Second-hand  Pianos 
from  $190  to  $50.    Pianos  to  let. 

No.  7SS  ^A.^ashington  Street,  Boston. 
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D WIGHT'S  JOURNAL   OF  MUSIC. 


[Vol.  XXXIX. —No.  99.3. 


THE  BEST  OF  UPRIGHTS. 


THE 


Hallet,  Davis  &,  Co. 

PIANOS 

Have  received  the  most  embie?it  coinmendatiofis 

and  the  Medal  of  Hoii07'  from  the 

Cente?inial  authorities. 


Their   Uprights  are  the  only  ones,  out  of  all 
exhibited^  receiving  special  praise. 

The  report  is  appended  :  — 

"  To  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass  ,  award  for  Grand, 
Upright,  and  Square  Pianos  :  For  volnine  of  tonCf  good 
construction ,  afid  excellence  of  \vorhmans1iip ,  and 
because  of  originality  of  desiffn,  and  artistic  shill 
in  their  ujyright  instrmnents,  witJi  ingenious 
coynbination  of  inecJianical  devices  for  securing 
permanence  in  tune.^* 


"WAREROOMS, 


436  Washington  St,  Boston. 

Send  for  Illustraied  Catalogue^  free. 
^B'  Agents  Wanted  in  every  large  Town  and  City. 


Sj^u^ic  J5ii&Iii5||ct:sf. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOY! 


mPnCDCI  nC  I nV  i^  a  ^e^  Singing  Book 
UUOrkL  Ur  JUl  of  unusual  beauty  for 
Gospel  Meetings,  Camp  Meetings,  Devotional  Meetings,  and  Sun- 
day-Schools. 

By  Rev.  Sajitjel  Alman  and  S.  H.  Speck.  It  contains  a  large 
number  of  new  and  very  superior  Hymns  and  Tunes.  The  gen- 
eral style  is  very  cheerful  and  bright,  as  befits  a  collection  that 
has  so  much  to  say  and  sing  about  • 

"  Glad  Tidings  of  Great  Joy."' 

Both  words  and  music  are  of  an  elevated  character,  commend- 
ing themselves  to  persons  of  refined  taste,  and  the  "dancing 
measure  "  so  prevalent  iu  many  recent  compositions  has  been 
carefully  avoided. 

Price  35  cents,  for  which  specimen  copies  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address. 

See  Decoration  Day  Music  in  the  Musical  Recced,  6  cents. 

Pnnn  SJCU/C  l  ^^^  cents)  the  genial  Sunday  School 
UUULI  nCflO  ■  Song  Book,  has  thou^-nnds  of  friends. 
Do  not  fail  to  examine  and  try  it.  There  are  270  Songs,  in  the 
composition  or  selection  of  which  great  taste  and  ability  has 
been  displayed.  Examine  also  "Shining  River''  and  "The 
River  of  Life,"  two  standard  books  of  great  beauty. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
THE  ART  OF  ORGAN  PLAYING. 

Br  EUGENE  THAYER. 

Part  1.    Manual  Studies S2.00 

Pabt  2.    Pedal  Studies 2.50 

Paet  3.    Art  of  Registration 2.00 

Paet  4.     Church,  or  Service  Playing 2-50 

Part  5.    Solo  or  Concert  Playing 3.00 

Complete  in  Boards 12.00 

Scpplemest.    Music  for  Church  Service,  Book  1 2.00 

Publiflhed  by  GAEL  PEUPEE,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  marked  price. 


ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 


40   WINTER   STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


IrnporU;r  and  Dealer  in 

Foreign  &  American  Sheet  Music. 

Sole  A^ent  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  CatAlofniea  of  ASHDOWN  & 
PAEEY  of  Undon,  Eng,,  and  HENBY  LITOLFF  of  Bniun- 
•chweig,  Gennany.  The  beat  and  cheap*r-it  edition  of  Claftwic 
and  Modem  Mu>ic.  Catalogudfl  Bent  free  on  application.  Liberal 
dijicouDt  made  to  the  profefifiion  and  trade.  Selecting  mu.<4ic  for 
Teachen  anl  Semioarieii  made  a  specialty. 

JAUAft^f^  Musical  World:    A  Monthly  Magazine  of  New 
ComposltioD«  for  the  I'ia no- forte.    20  centa  each  number. 
JTJaT  ISSUED: 

AXhrun.  for  Children.    V.y  G.  \\ .  Marstov.    12  cb&nning 
little  pieces  for  young  piani-^tfl.    20  ctA.  a  Dumber. 

Atc  Maria.   For  Tenor  or  Soprano.    By  IlEvanAW  Daiva    60c. 

Beside  the  So  mrner  Sea.   Contralto.      "  '*       40c. 


C3-EO.  3D.   I^.TJSSEXjIL,, 

125  TREMONT    STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Pablieher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  ; 

WM.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIKMER,  New  York; 

BOOSEY  &  Co.,  ILoiidoii,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

WEBER    PIANO-FORTES. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OP  ALL  THE  POBLICATIOKS    OP 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &  CO. 

A  new  and  elegantly  printed  Catalogue  {forming  a  book 
of  235  pages),  with  illuminated  cover,  carefully  indexed 
and  classified,  and  with  critical  opinions  of  the  most  com- 
petent judges  ;  embracing  Novels,  StorieP,  Travel  Sketches 
Espays,  Poetry,  Biography,  History,  Philosophy,  Keligion 
and  Art ;  a,nd  Medical  and  Legal  Works.  Sent  to  any  ad' 
dress  on  receipt  of  10  cents.     ^0  Devonshire  Street,  Boston 


KKT^^BE 


E.  W.  TYLER, 


O-^^BLEFL 


S06 


WASHINGTON    AND    S    BEDFORD    STREETS, 

(OVER  WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT'S,) 
Having  refitted  his  Warerooms,  is  happy  to  announce  to  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  secured  the  sole  agency  in 
Boston  ot  the  celebrated  KNABE  PIANO  of  Baltimore.  These  inBtruments  have  no  superior,  and  are  considered  by 
the  best  pianists  to  be  first-class  in  every  respect.  He  has  also  taken  the  Agency  for  the  ERNEST  GABIjER 
PIANO  of  New  York,  which  is  a  reliable  and  satisfactory  instrument.  |J^=-  I'ianos  to  Jtenf,  and  on  Instalments. 
Mr.  Tyler  is  also  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  G.  W.  BEAKDSLET,  who  has  been  Wareroom  Tuner  for  Messrs.  Chick- 
(.■^Z  &  Sons  for  twelve  years,  will  have  charge  of  the  Tuning  Department.     All  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


Librcii'y  Notes. 

A  book  full  of  the  finest  fruits  of  wide  reading.  By  A.  P.  Rus- 
sell.    New  revised  edition.    12mo,  gilt  top.     S*.00. 

He  has  grouped  an  amount  of  maxim,  anecdote,  aphorism, 
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GEORGE    SAND    AND    FREDERIC 
CHOPIN. 

A    STUDY. 
BY    FANNY    RAYMOND    RITTER. 

(Continued  from  page  67. ) 

In  the  twenty  numbers  succeeding  Op.  26, 
we  find  Chopin  at  the  height  of  inspiration. 
Here  we  have  the  very  emotion  that  lies  at 
the  heart  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Byron's  or  Lamartine's  lyrics,  Shelley's  In- 
dian Serenade-,  Keats's  Ode  to  a  Nightingale, 
Petrarca's  sonnets.  An  almost  voluptuous 
richness  pervades  the  tender  or  melancholy 
passages  of  some  of  these;  suffused  with 
glowing  tone  color,  sadness  and  regret  are 
less  predominant  in  them  than  in  most  of  his 
previous -or  subsequent  compositions;  they 
often  reach  a  depth  that  is  profoundly  touch- 
ing, and  yet  not  enervating  to  the  feelings. 
Among  these  we  meet  with  delicious  waltzes, 
some  of  his  most  original  mazurkas,  and  love- 
liest, most  persuasive  nocturnes,  martial  Po- 
lonaises, especially  the  C  minor  Polonaise  in 
Op.  40,  and  the  difficult  Op.  44  (which  also 
includes  a  mazurka),  besides  the  Tarantella 
and  the  Impromptu  in  A-flat :  — 

"  Scarce  may  the  ear,  the  finest,  clearest,  follow ; 
The  lightest  foot,  the  step  most  fairy-fleet 
Must  rest,  while,  spell-entranced,  the  listening  spirit 
Rocks  on  the  waves  of  this  wild  melody."  1 

Then  Op.  39,  tbat  furious  Scherzo,  a  choral 
interspersed  with  tossing  arpeggio  and  octave 
passages;  Op.  38,  the  Ballade  dedicated  to 
Schumann  ;  the  Sonata,  Op.  35,  and  the  Pre- 
ludes !  Of  the  Schumann  Ballade,  Elilert 
observes :  "  I  have  seen  children  break  off 
their  games  to  listen  to  the  story  told  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Ballade.  It  is  a  fairy-tale 
transformed  into  music.  And  as  much  trans- 
parency plays  through  its  four-part  phrases, 
as  through  the  flexible  fans  of  the  palm-tree 
waved  by  the  mild  spring  air."  But  that 
fairy-like  mood  becomes  tragic  wildness  in 
the  presto  ;  this  always  recalls  to  me  the  su- 
pernatural fascination  of  an  old  melodrama 
founded  on  the  tradition  of  the  "  Flying 
Dutchman,"  and  I  fancy  I  detect  a  resemblance 

1  Prom  Ferdinand  Hiller's  poem  written  for  the  celebra- 
tion at  Diisseldorf  in  memory  of  Chopin,  Nov.  3,  18i9. 


in  the  melody,  and  still  more  in  the  spirit  of 
this  Ballade,  to  that  of  Scuta's  romance  in 
Wagner's  opera  on  the  same  subject.  Which 
of  Mickiewicz's  poems  inspired  it  ?  For 
Chopin  told  Schumann  that  it  was  while  pe- 
rusing these  that  the  idea  of  this  Ballade  first 
awoke  in  his  mind.  Surely  a  sense  of  wild, 
homeless,  but  not  ignoble  or  unmanly  despair 
pervades  it ;  as  though  the  spectre  of  his  own 
destiny,  a  lost  and  wandering  vessel,  strug- 
gling vainly  with  the  elements  and  an  ad- 
verse fate,  unhappy,  yet  not  unconquered, 
floated  before  the  composer's  fancy.  The 
Sonata  is  a  treasure  of  musical  power  and 
beauty,  containing  the  most  mournful  of  all 
funeral  marches,  and  a  Scherzo  of  indescrib- 
able sweetness  and  pathos,  a  very  garden  of 
Boccaccio,  far  removed  from,  yet  not  uncon- 
scious, of  death  and  desolation.  And  the  wild 
finale  !  All  this  is  "  music  of  the  future,"  to 
the  radical  e.\:tremity  ;  Chopin's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. 

As  for  the  Preludes,  some  of  these  seem 
to  have  attracted  to,  and  crystallized  within 
themselves  an  entire  existence ;  the  all  of 
emotion  in  an  atom.  Free  creations  thrpwn 
off  for  the  relief  of  the  composer's  deepest 
feelings,  and  almost  entirely  independent  of 
technical  aims,  though  nearly  always  perfect 
in  form,  many  contain  the  germs  of  complete 
tragedies  ;  some  are  poetic  and  graceful  epi- 
sodes ;  some  are  absolutely  realistic  reflections 
of  passing  moods  ;  in  others  he  seems  to  be 
conversing  with,  confessing,  perhaps  seeking 
to  console  himself.  The  fourth,  a  master- 
piece of  large  phrasing  and  chromatic  har- 
mony, and  the  sixth  (this  was  the  prelude 
written  by  Chopin  on  that  evening  when 
Mme.  Sand  was  absent  from  Valdemosa  dur- 
ing an  inundation  —  to  which  event,  as  re- 
lated by  her,  I  have  already  referred),  were 
played  by  Lefebure  Wely  on  the  organ,  at 
the  Madeleine,  in  Paris,  during  Chopin's  ob- 
sequies, when  the  funeral  march  in  the  sonata 
Opus  35  was  also  performed  by  an  orchestra. 
Some  of  the  Preludes  present  to  us  "  a  vis- 
ion of  deceased  monks  and  funeral  chants,"'' 
writes  Mme.  Sand ;  such  we  may  imagine  when 
we  listen  to  No.  15,  with  its  sustained  melody 
of  enthusiastic,  loving  faith,  broken  in  upon 
by  a  long  and  solemn  processional  strain,  ad- 
vancing and  passing  away,  and  accompanied 
by  the  tones  of  a  convent  bell.  No.  20 
greatly  resembles,  in  its  character,  some  of 
the  choruses  in  Glnck's  Orpheus;  and  this 
resemblance  is  especially  striking  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  chorus  of  furies,  "  Chi 
mai  deir  Erebo "  (in  the  same  key  and 
tempo),  in  that  opera.  Passionate  despair  (or 
despairing  passion  ?)  lightened  by  episodes  of 
ravishing,  heart-piercing  tenderness,  and  mo- 
nastic gloom  broken  in  upon  by  the  ecstasies 
of  transcendental  religious  aspiration,  are  the 
leading  psj^chological  traits  of  the  Preludes. 
If  George  Sand  has  described  for  us,  in  her 
book  on  Majorca,  the  outward  character  of 
the  people,  the  life,  the  nature,  that  sur- 
rounded them  there,  and  the  reflections  these 
suggested,  Chopin's  Preludes  may  be  accepted 
as  the  quintessence  of  the  impressions  made 
by  that  experience  on  a  remarkable  mind, 
and  as  a  soulful  commentary  upon  some  of 
her  pages,  such  as  the  following  :  — 

"  How  vast,  how  noble  in   style,  this  con- 


vent must  once  have  appeared  !  How  many 
remains  attest  its  former  splendor  and  ele- 
gance !  How  sweet  it  must  have  been  to 
come  here  at  evening,  to  breathe  the  soft  air, 
to  dream,  while  listening  to  the  sound  of  the 
sea,  when  these  high  galleries  were  paved 
with  rich  mosaics,  when  crystal  water  mur- 
mured in  marble  basins,  wiieu  a  silver  lamp 
glimmered  like  a  star  in  the  depth  of  the 
sanctuary  !  Who  would  not  abjure  all  the 
care,  fatigue,  and  ambition  of  social  life,  to 
bury  himself  here  in  tranquillity  and  forget- 
fulness  of  the  entire  world,  on  condition  that 
he  could  remain  an  artist,  and  devote  ten, 
perhaps  twenty  years  to  a  single  work,  which 
he  might  polish  slowly,  like  a  precious  dia- 
mond, and  place  upon  an  altar,  not  to  be 
found  fault  with  by  the  passing  ignoramus, 
but  to  be  saluted  and  invoked  as  a  worthy 
rejjresentation  of  Divinity !  .  .  .  .  When 
the  weather  was  too  inclement  for  us  to  climb 
the  mountain,  we  roamed  under  cover  through 
the  convent,  and  many  hours  were  passed  in 
exploring  the  immense  building.  I  know  not 
what  attraction  led  me  to  seek,  amid  these 
deserted  walls,  for  the  inmost  secret  of  mo- 
nastic life.  Its  trace  was  yet  so  recent,  that 
I  often  fancied  I  heard  the  noise  of  sandals 
on  the  pavement,  and  the  murmur  of  prayers 
under  the  chapel  vaults.  One  da}',  when  we 
were  exploring  the  upper  galleries,  we  found 
a  pretty  tribune,  from  which  we  were  able  to 
look  into  a  large  and  handsome  chapel,  so 
well  furnished  and  arranged  that  it  might 
have  been  deserted  only  the  day  before.  The 
chair  of  the  superior  still  stood  in  its  place, 
and  the  order  of  weekly  religious  exercises, 
in  a  frame  of  black  wood,  hung  from  the 
ceiling  amid  the  stalls  of  the  chapter.  Each 
stall  had  a  little  image  of  a  saint  attached  to 
its  back,  probably  the  patron  saint  of  each 
monk.  The  odor  of  incense,  with  which  the 
walls  had  been  so  long  saturated,  had  not  yet 
passed  away.  The  altars  were  decorated  with 
withered  flowers,  the  half  burned  tapers  still 
stood  in  their  candlesticks.  The  order  and 
good  preservation  of  these  objects  contrasted 
singularly  with  the  ruins  outside,  and  the  tall 
brambles  that  filled  up  the  windows.  My 
children,  Solange  and  Maurice,  expected  ev- 
ery day  to  find  a  fairy  palace  filled  with  mar- 
vels, in  the  garrets  of  the  chartreuse,  or  the 
traces  of  some  wild  and  terrible  drama  buried 
under  its  ruins  ;  and  wheu  they  disappeared 
from  my  eyes  in  the  windings  of  some  spiral 
staircase,  I  fancied  they  might  be  lost  to  me 
forever,  and  I  hurried  on  with  a  sort  of  su- 
perstitious fear;  for  so  sinister  a  building 
certainly  has  its  effect  on  the  imagination, 
and  I  would  defy  the  calmest  and  coldest 
brain  to  remain   there   long  in  a  condition  of 

perfect  sanity To  do  justice   to   the 

grand  style  of  the  oHve  trees  of  Majorca, 
and  the  glowing  sky  from  which  their  savage 
outlines  stand  out  so  boldly,  we  should ,  pos- 
sess nothing  less  than  the  grandiose  pencil  of 
Rousseau,  —  one  of  the  greatest  landscape 
painters  of  our  day,  but  who  is  still  unknown 
to  the  public,  thanks  to  the  obstinate  jury  of 
exhibition  that  has  for  several  years  refused 
to  allow  him  to  exhibit  bin  masterworks  ;  the 
limpid  waters  in  which  myrtle  and  asphodel 
are  reflected,  call  for  Dupre.  More  culti- 
vated landscapes,  iu  which   nature,  although 
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at  liberty,  seems  to  assume  an  air  of  pride 
and  classicism,  from  excess  of  coquetry,  would 
tempt  the  severe  Corot.  To  exhibit  those 
adorable  wildernesses  of  vegetation,  in  which 
a  world  of  grasses,  wild  flowers,  old  tree- 
boles,  and  weeping  garlands,  droop  over 
those  mysterious  springs  where  the  stork 
comes  to  wade,  I  would  fain  hold,  like  a 
magic  wand,  the  hurin  of  liuet  at  my  dis- 
position ;  but  it  is  you,  Eugene,  great  artist, 
dear  friend,  whom  I  would  have  led  with 
me  into  the  mountain  on  that  night  when  the 
moon  vividly  illumined  the  inundation  that 
overtook  us  ! " 

The  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  Chopin's  pub- 
lished compositions  display  less  spontaneity, 
are  more  involved,  than  those  preceding  them, 
although  we  still  find  such  noble  inspirations 
as  the  first  Nocturne  in  Opus  48,  a  life-drama 
in  itself  ;  some  beautiful  mazurkas,  the  un- 
rivaled Berceuse,  and  the  exquisite  set  of 
waltzes.  Opus  64.  Of  No.  2  in  this  last  set, 
the  silly  story  has  been  told,  that  Chopin,  on 
hearing  one  day  that  Mme.  Sand  was  ill  and 
could  not  receive  him,  turned  to  his  piano- 
forte and  composed  the  first  thirty-two  meas- 
ures ;  but  being  suddenly  informed  that  she 
was  better,  "played  the  much  gayer  second 
theme.  As  if  such  art-works,  the  essence  of 
a  poet's  blood  and  brain,  were  shaken  out  of 
his  sleeve,  and  strummed  in  such  a  manner 
for  the  delectfition  of  an  indifferent  riiessen- 
ger;  especially  in  the  case  of  the  refined,  re- 
tiring, exclusive  Chopin,  whose  dances  are  not 
to  be  danced  to,  but  are,  rather,  "  the  dance, 
not  of  the  body,  but  of  the  soul,  that  dances, 
like  rage  and  remorse,  out  of  the  ball-room 
into  the  stormy  night."  But  this  silly  story 
is  a  pendant  to  the  other  foolish  gossip  about 
Chopin's  black  nails  and  imwashed  hands  ; 
the  circulation  of  such  anecdotes  proves  that 
the  race  of  clowns,  once  so  numerous,  wlio 
formerly  saw  in  every  musician  an  unedu- 
cated, half-tipsy  minstrel,  or  a  sort  of  merry- 
Andrew,  an  inspired  idiot,  is  not  yet  quite 
extinct. 

Chopin's  posthumous  works  present  little 
that  is  remarkable,  though  the  Fantaisie  Im- 
promptu contains  something  of  his  youthful 
freshness.  The  songs,  collected  by  Fontana, 
do  not,  perhaps,  offer  us  a  just  idea  of  all  that 
Chopin,  who  was  so  essentially  lyrical,  might 
have  accomplished  as  a  writer  for  the  voice, 
had  he  chosen  to  turn  his  attention  to  this 
branch  of  musical  art.  Written  at  the  call 
of  love  or  friendship,  but  not  for  publicity, 
a  few  for  the  albums  of  his  pupils,  the  prin- 
cesses Beauvau  or  Potocka,  they  possess  the 
sincere  charm  of  folk-songs,  and  were  prob- 
ably written  in  such  a  manner  and  for  such  a 
reason  as  are  those,  —  the  necessity  for  in- 
stantaneous expression.  Perhaps  while  ram- 
bling in  the  country,  round  Warsaw  with  his 
father,  who  loved  such  open-air  excursions  as 
a  rticreation  from  academical  labors,  listenirio- 
to  rustic  singers  and  musicians,  or  obseiving 
the  peasants  chanting  songs  or  hymns  in  cho- 
rus, on  the  way  to  market  or  church,  as  is  the 
custom  in  some  parts  of  Poland,  or  in  mem- 
ory of  such  hours,  he  may  have  composed  sev- 
eral of  these  songs;  assuredly  a  thought  of 
Constantia  Giadkowska,  with  whom  he  ex- 
clianged  rings  on  his  dejiarture  from  I'olanrI, 
breathes  through  the  soft  regret  of  No.  14; 


patriotism,  and  sympathy  for  his  friend  Titus  I 
Woyciechowski,  who  joined  the  Polish  .army 
in  1830,  may  have  inspired  Nos.  9  and  10. 

It  has  been  often  supposed  of  Chopin  that 
he  developed  at  once  as  a  composer,  and  re- 
mained the  same,  from  his  first  period  of  ar- 
tistic productivity  to  his  end.  The  striking 
character  of  Chopin's  compositions  may  have 
created  this  impression,  for  their  effect  must 
have  been  that  of  powerful  originality  from 
the  first ;  but  I  believe  the  student  will  not 
fail  to  observe  in  them  a  gradual  process  of 
artistic  evolution  within  itself,  up  to  a  climax 
of  full,  independent  expression,  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  moods  and  thoughts  of  the  com- 
poser, followed  by  a  subsequent  diminution  of 
power,  and  even  of  originality.  And  to  sup- 
pose that  the  events  of  his  life,  especially  such 
as  more  nearly  regarded  his  deeper  feelings, 
came  and  went  without  any  influence  on  the 
character  of  his  works,  would  betray  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  nature  of  music  in  gen- 
eral, of  Chopin's  music  in  particular.  The 
psychological  character  of  this  has  made  it  an 
especially  interesting  object  of  stndy  to  poets 
anii  philosophers.  Of  few  composers  can  we 
say,  that  they  are  able  fully  to  reveal  to  us 
the  general  emotions  awakened  in  men  by  the 
experiences  of  life,  the  appearances  of  nat- 
ure ;  of  only  one,  perhaps,  can  it  be  said  that 
he  resembles  a  seer,  whose  "  eye  becomes  en- 
lightened from  within,  and  who,  the  more  he 
loses  connection  with  the  outer  world,  the 
more  clairvoyant  becomes  his  glance  into  the 
inner  supernatural  world ;  "  ^  this  cannot  be 
said  of  Chopin  ;  but  his  music  is  so  intimate, 
a  reflection  of  those  more  secret  struggles  of 
the  human  heart,  those  "  tempests  under  a 
skull "  that  epitomize  more  general,  object- 
ive tumults  and  vicissitudes,  that  it  is  deeply 
interesting  to  a  very  large  circle  of  music- 
lovers,  who  imagine,  perhaps,  that  their  own 
unexpressed  experience  may  have  touched, 
here  and  there,  on  the  wider,  deeper  ex- 
perience of  this  tone-poet.  Not  every  one 
is  willing  to  admit  the  truth  of  Beethoven's 
assertion,  that  "  music  is  a  higher  revelation 
than  that  of  all  wisdom  and  philosophy  ;  " 
not  even  every  student  of  music  may  accept 
Schopenhauer's  assertions  in  regard  to  his 
favorite  art;^  still  le.ss  will  the  unmusical 
thinker  be  inclined  to  believe  in  the  immense 
importance  which  science  begins  to  attach  to 
music,  not  merely  as  an  art,  in  its  human, 
modern,  formal  development,  but  as  a  tre- 
mendous elementary  force  in  its  original  ma- 
terial, possibly  the  primary  motive  power  of 
all  volition,  vibration,  vitality  ;  ^   but  no  one 

1  Beethoven ;  by  Richard  Wagner.  Translated  by  Al- 
bert K.  Parsons  (by  permission  of  Bichard  Wagner).  In- 
dianapolis: Benham  Brothers,  1873. 

2  "  We  may,  with  equ.al  justice,  term  the  universe  em- 
bodied music,  as  embodied  will The  essential  seri- 
ousness of  nmsic,  which  entirely  excludes  the  laughable,  re- 
suits  from  the  fMt  that  its  olject  is  not  the  representation  of 
the  will,  but  absolute  will  itself ;  that  is,  the  most  serious 
of  all  things,  that  on  which  nil  others  depend Mu- 
sic stands  entirely  apart  from,  and  above  all  other  arts;  for 
we  cannot  discover  in  it  any  imitation  or  repetition  of  any 
idea  in  the  world ;  therefore  it  is  the  greatest,  the  most  pe- 
culiarly noble  of  all  arts Music  exceeds  ideas,  is  in- 
dependent of  the  world,  ignores  it,  and  would  exist  even  if 
the  world  had  no  existence.  It  is  not  an  image  of  creations 
or  ide.^s,  but  the  image  of  the  Will  (the  Creator)  itself;  tliis 
is  why  its  elfect  is  so  nmcli  more  powerful  and  penetrating 
than  that  of  the  other  arts;  they  merely  reflect  shadoivs" 
music  discourses  of  the  essence  of  all  existence.''  {Diii  Wdt 
(da  Wilk  unrl  Vorsldlimij.  Von  Arthur  Schopenhauer. 
Brockhans,  Leipzig,  1873.) 

3  "  Matter  in  general,  and  plants  and  living  creatures  in 


attempts  to  deny  that  music  is  the  most  in- 
tensely subjective,  profound,  and  emotional 
means  of  expression  at  present  possible  to 
mankind.  And  tlie  most  natural  province  of 
music  is  the  revelation  of  that  subterranean 
agitation  of  thought  and  passion  which  is  too 
deep  and  individual,  or  that  elevation  of  spir- 
itual aspiration  which  is  too  transcendental, 
for  more  superficial  formal  expression ;  the 
audible  manifestation,  that  is,  of  love  and  re- 
ligion, the  most  hutaan  and  the  most  divine 
of  all  passions.  Love  and  religion  —  and 
patriotism,  a  lower  form  of  these — are  the 
predominant  tones  in  all  Chopin's  creations, 
colored,  lighted,  or  shadowed  by  inward  mood 
or  outward  experience.  While  under  the  do- 
minion of  one  wholly  absorbing  affection  ; 
while  trusting  in  a  finally  happy  solution  of 
the  struggles  which  that  necessitated,  his  finest, 
richest  works  were  written ;  and  their  fas- 
cination and  beauty  are  only  heightened  by 
the  contrast  between  the  tragedy  of  that  un- 
happy passion,  and  the  pure  sublimity,  the 
ideality  and  trustful  piety,  of  Chopin's  innate 
character. 

He  has  been  termed  sensualistic  in  the 
highest  degree  ;  so,  of  course,  he  was,  so  far 
as  that,  being  an  artist,  consequently  of  fuller, 
finer  perceptions,  more  completely  a  man, 
than  other  men,  he  was  more  sensuous  as 
well  as  more  spiritual,  than  they  are.  And 
the  composer  is  perhaps  the  most  sensitive  of 
all  artists,  precisely  as  the  ear,  the  organ  par 
excellence  of  the  musician,  is  the  most  per- 
ceptive and  sensitive  of  all  organs.  Chopin's 
very  morbidity,  being  musical  morbidity,  pos- 
sesses a  purity  which  we  may  seek  in  vain 
among  artists  of  a  similar  cast  of  mind  in 
the  realms  of  poetry  and  literature.  Only  in 
his  latter  works,  the  reflection  of  his  noble 
soul  became  unbeautiful,  for  then  physical 
suffering  had  incapacitated  him  from  mas- 
tering his  feelings  of  disappointed  love,  pa- 
triotic regret,  and  pietistic  gloom ;  he  no 
longer  struggled  with  his  emotions,  —  they 
.overpowered  him.  As  Balzac  says  :  "  When 
an  artist  is  so  unhappy  as  to  overflow  with 
the  passion  he  seeks  to  express,  he  cannot 
depict  it ;  he  is  the  object  itself,  instead  of 
its  image.  When  his  subject  domineers  over 
him,  he  is  like  a  king  besieged  by  his  people  : 
too  great  an  excess  of  feeling  at  the  instant 
of  execution  is  the  insurrection  of  sense 
against  reflection."  Elsewhere,  Balzac  has 
proven  his  fine  perception  of  the  peculiar  nat- 
ure of  Chopin,  where  he  says :  "  This  great 
genius  is  less  a  composer  tlian  a  soul  which 
has  become  audible  to  us,  and  which  would 
communicate  its  own  individuality  to  us  in 
any  kind  of  music,  even  in  mere  chords." 
Herbert  Spencer,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
spoken  of  the  repoi-ts  of  Chopin's  exquisite 
sensibility  as  "  almost  incredible."     Fink,  a 

particular,  possess  within  themselves  a  vital  vibratory  power 
that  continually  agitates  them  in  various  ways.  This  force 
which  vitalizes  inert  matter,  and  whose  nature  we  do  not 
understand,  but  can  only  perceive  through  its  etlecls,  being 
in  continual  agitation  and  vibration,  embodies,  modifies,  and 
transforms  itself  in  viirious  ways,  and  takes  the  sliapes  of 
iimumerable  creatures  and  things,  whicli,  interlinked,  and 
proceeding  from  each  otiier  in  endless  orders  and  species,  re- 
sulting from  their  natures  and  relations  to  each  other,  form 
what  we  term  a  world.  And  this  divine,  vibrating,  motive 
force,  sounding,  spreading  through  the  eternal  spaces  of  in- 
finitude, vitalizes  otiier  piu-tides,  arid  forms  other  modes  of 
existence,  that  is  to  say,  other  worlds,  spheres,  systems 
creatures.  {Opera  di  Uiucumo  Lmpardi.  Firenze  :  Le 
Monnier,  1805.) 
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partisan  of  the  old  school,  much  surprised  at 
the  philosophical  questions  and  controversies 
that  were  aroused  by  the  psychological  char- 
acter of  Chopin's  music,  wrote  of  the  com- 
poser and  his  imitators  in  a  mingled  strain  of 
mysticism  and   Philistinism  amusing  enough, 
though    not    devoid     of    some    good     ideas. 
"  There  is  a  party  that  revels  in  enjoyment 
when  its  emotions  float  on  the  moonlit  waves 
of  Chopin's  sea  of  tones  •„  in  their  rush  and 
murmur  they  discover  the  highest  and  deepest 
things   that   the  present  day  has  produced  in 
the    sphere    of    music.      Others    again,    and 
those  not  uncultivated  listeners,  feel  repelled, 
and  think   they  speak  favorably  when  they 
term   his    productions    unpleasant,  involved. 
In   the   way  he  writes,  things  are  written  for 
which  posterity  will  not  be  thankful.     Pas- 
sion moves  in  extremes,   and  overleaps    the 
boundaries  of  happiness,  ever  the  companion 
of  thoughtful,  benevolent  content.     And  yet 
we  may  say  of  Chopin,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
site opinions  indulged  in  regarding  him,  that 
he  is   an  attractive   individuality,  sharpened 
and  polished  by  modern   life.     Yet,  since  he 
is  almost  always  true  to  himself,  he  is  fasci- 
nating, though  he  wanders  amid  shadows  and 
clouds.     But  his   imitators   are  unbearable ; 
they  do  not  dream  a  dream,  they  hunt  one. 
In  Chopin's  tones  we  listen  to  the  morning 
dream    of  Time,  and    imagine    what    might 
become  of  this  child  of  morning,  if  he  would 
only  open   his   eyes  and  wander  through  the 
daylight."     Elsewhere,   Fink   has   compared 
Chopin  to  Ludwig  Berger  !     Lenz  was  more 
happy  in  styling  him  the  Heine  of  the  piano- 
""I'te  ;  yet  the  comparison  is  only  half  true, 
n  wsjj.^,..,    ^jj.j^   ^jj    ^j_^g  ^^.^^  sweetness,  and 

concentration  of  Heine,  possesses  not  a  trace 
of  his  corrosive  irony  ;  but  then  Lenz,  in  the 
short  space  of  eighteen  lines,  has  compared 
Berlioz  to  Robert  Macaire,  the  Vicar  of 
"Wakefield,  and  King  Lear  !  No ;  Chopin 
was  most  individually,  originally  himself  ;  no 
imitation  of  him  can  prove  more  successful 
than  is  Paris  paste  as  an  imitation  of  the 
diamond. 

\Conchtded  in  our  next.'] 


BEETHOVEN  AT  THE  HEIGHT  OF  HIS 
PRODUCTIVITY  (1807-9). 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THAYER's  THIRD  VOLUME.^ 


THE  C  MAJOR  MASS. 

1807.  At  thp.  end  of  the  month  of  Jidy 
Beethoven  returned  from  Baden  to  Heiligen- 
stadt,  and  devoted  his  time  there  to  the  C  minor 
Symphony  and  the  C  major  Mass.  To  the 
latter  refers  one  of  the  anecdotes  related  by 
Czerny  :  While  he  (Beethoven)  was  on  a  walk 
one  day  in  the  country  with  the  Countess  Erdody 
and  some  other  ladies,  they  heard  some  village 
musicians,  and  laughed  over  the  false  tones,  es- 
pecially of  the  violoncellist,  who  brought  out  the 
C  major  chord  with  dithculty,  groping  after  the 
tone  somewhat  in  this  way  :  — 


9- 


Beethoven  employed  this  figure  for  the  Credo 
of  his  First  Mass,  and  wrote  it  down  upon  the 
spot. 

THE  FIFTH  SYMPHONY. 

1807.     This   year   is  noteworthy  not  only  in 


1  Lwlwig  van  Beethoven's  Leben. 
WiiEELocK  Thayek.     Drittcr  Band. 


Von  Alexander 
Berlin.     1879. 


Beethoven's  life,  but  in  the  history  of  music  al- 
together ;  it  is  the  year  in  which  the  C  minor 
Symphony  was  completed,  —  that  work  which 
even  now  by  many  competent  judges  is  desig- 
nated as  the  acme  of  all  pure  instrumental  com- 
position ;  while  those  who  do  not  without  qualifi- 
cation grant  it  the  first  place,  yet  almost  without 
exception  place  above  it  only  the  first  three 
movements  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  by  the  same 
master.  Yet  this  wonderful  Symphony  was  no 
sudden  inspiration.  Motives  to  the  Allegro,  An- 
dante and  Scherzo  are  found  in  sketch  books, 
which  date  at  the  latest  from  the  years  1800  and 
1801.  There  are  studies  in  existence  which 
prove  that  Beethoven,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
busied  with  Fidelia  and  the  piano-forte  Concerto 
in  G,  was  also  working  on  the  C  minor  Sym- 
phony, that  is  in  the  years  1804  to  1806  ;  in  the 
last  year  he  laid  it  aside  in  order  to  compose  the 
Fourth  Symphony  (in  B-flat).  This  is  all  that  is 
known  about  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  famous 
work;  except  that  it  was  completed  in  1807  at 
the  favorite  places  of  the  composer  about  Heili- 
genstadt. 

"  IN  QUESTA  TOMBA." 

A  communication  in  the  Journal  des  Luxus  und 
der  Moden  (November,  1806),  acquaints  us  with 
the  origin  of  a  smaller,  but  well  known  composi- 
tion of  Beethoven's ;  indeed  it  is  the  only  ac- 
credited and  satisfactory  notice  that  we  know  of 
it.  The  article  reads :  "  In  some  musical  sport 
a  short  time  since,  a  competition  arose  between 
a  number  of  very  celebrated  composers.  The 
Countess  Rzewuska  improvised  an  Aria  at  the 
piano-forte ;  the  poet  Carpani  immediately  im- 
provised a  text  to  it.  He  imagined  to  himself 
a  lover,  who  had  died  at  grief  at  having  found  no 
hearing ;  the  loved  one  repents  of  her  cruelty, 
she  waters  his  grave  with  her  tears,  and  now  his 
shadow  calls  to  her  :  — 

*'  In  questa  tomba  oscura 
Lasciami  riposar; 
Quando  vivevo,  ingrata, 
Dovevi  a  me  pensar. 
Lascia  cbe  Torabre  ignude 
Godansi  pace  almen, 
E  non  bagnar  mie  ceneri 
D'inutile  veleu." 

"  These  words  have  now  been  set  to  music  by 
Paer,  Salieri,  Weigl,  Zingarelli,  Cherubini,  Asi- 
oli,  and  other  great  masters  and  amateurs.  Zin- 
garelli alone  furnished  ten  compositions  on  them  ; 
in  all  about  fifty  have  been  gotten  together,  and 
the  poet  will  communicate  them  in  a  volume  to  the 
public." 

The  number  of  compositions  rose  to  sixty-three  ; 
these  were  published  in  the  year  1808 ;  the  last  of 
them  (Number  63)  was  by  Beethoven.  Although 
this  at  the  time  was  by  no  means  regarded  as  the 
best,  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  survived  to  the 
present  day.  Tlie  Leipzig  Musilcalische  Zeitung 
selected,  as  an  appendix  to  its  criticism  on  the 
work,  one  of  the  two  compositions  by  Salieri  and 
one  of  the  three  by  Sterkel,  and  said  of  Beetho- 
ven's :  "  On  the  whole  it  is  not  precisely  un- 
worthy of  this  excellent  master,  but  it  will  hardly 
entwine  a  new  leaf  into  the  wreath  of  his  fame." 

ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS. 

1807 The  want  of  better  opportuni- 
ties for  hearing  good  Symphony  music  well  per- 
formed, than  were  offered  by  the  Schuppanzigh 
concerts  limited  to  the  summer  months,  and  by 
the  occasional  hastily  prepared  "  academies  "  of 
composers  and  virtuosos,  led  "  a  society  of  re- 
spectable and  willing  friends  of  music  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winter  to  form  an  organization 
under  the  modest  title  of  Amateur  Concerts.  So 
an  orchestra  was  got  together,  whose  members 
were  selected  from  the  most  excellent  musical 
amateurs  (dilettanti)   of  the  city.      Only  a   few 


wind  instruments,  such  as  horns,  trumpets,  etc., 
were  drawn   from   the  orchestra   of  the  Vienna 

theatre The  audience   consisted  only  of 

the  resident  nobility  and  distinguished  strangers ; 
and  of  these  classes  preference  was  given  to  mu- 
sical connoisseurs  and  amateurs."  To  this  end 
they  hired  at  first  the  hall  "  zur  Mehlgrube ; " 
but,  as  this  proved  too  small,  the  concerts  were 
transferred  to  the  hall  of  the  University,  where, 
in  "  twenty  concerts.  Symphonies,  Overtures, 
Concertos  and  vocal  pieces  were  executed  with 
zeal  and  love  and  were  received  with  general  ap- 
plause. An  excellent  selection  of  pieces,  a  unity 
and  precision  on  the  part  of  the  orchestra  such 
as  is  seldom  heard,  the  most  seemly  behavior  and 
the  deepest  silence  on  the  part  of  the  listeners, 
as  well  as  their  distinguished,  brilliant  company, 
all  combined  to  make  a  whole  of  this  production, 
such  as  cannot  often  have  been  reached."  The 
banker  Haring  was  the  director  in  the  earlier 
concerts  ;  but  "  owing  to  some  misunderstand- 
ing which  had  arisen "  he  resigned  the  place 
to  Clement. 

The  works  of  Beethoven  which  were  produced 
in  these  concerts  were  the  following :  "  The 
Symphony  in  D,  in  the  first  concert ;  the  Over- 
ture to  Pnmiatheus,  in  November;  the  Sinfoniop 
Eroica,  and  the  Coriolun  Overture  in  December  ; 
and  at  New  Year's  the  Fourth  Symphony,  in 
B-flat,  which  had  also  been  performed  Novem- 
ber 15,  in  the  Burg  theatre,  in  a  concert  for  the 
public  charitable  institutions.  The  most  of  these 
works,  if  not  all,  were  conducted  by  the  composer 
himself. 

PROGRAMME    MUSIC. 

Those  who  seem  to  think  that  "  programme 
music  "  for  the  orchestra  is  a  modern  invention, 
and  those  who  regard  the  Pastoral  Symphony  as 
an  original  attempt  to  describe  nature  musically, 
are  equally  in  error.  It  was  not  so  much  Beet- 
hoven's ambition  to  find  new  forms  for  musical 
representations,  as  it  was  to  surpass  his  contem- 
poraries in  the  application  of  forms  already  in 
vogue. 

In  one  of  Traeg's  announcements  of  the  year 
1792  are  found  simultaneously:  "The  Siege  of 
Vienna,"  "  Le  Portrait  Musicale  de  la  Nature," 
and  "  King  Lear,"  three  symphonies  ;  in  another  : 
"  La  Tempests,"  "  L'Harmonie  della  Musica,"  and 
"  La  Bataille."  There  were,  in  fact,  few  great 
battles,  in  those  stormy  years,  which  were  not 
supplementarily  fought  over  again  by  orchestras, 
military  bands,  organs,  and  piano-fortes.  One 
might  fill  pages  with  a  catalogue  of  programme 
compositions  now  long  since  dead,  buried,  and 
forgotten.  Haydn's  "  Seven  Words  "  still  live, 
partly  because  a  text  is  put  under  the  music,  but 
more  on  account  of  his  great  name  ;  but  who,  in 
our  time,  has  ever  chanced  to  hear  of  the  Baron 
von  Kospoth's  "  Composizioni  sopra  il  Pater  Nos- 
ter,  consistenti  in  7  Sonate  Caracteristiche  con  un 
Introduzione,"  for  a  9-part  orchestra  ?  What  do 
our  readers  say  to  the  following  ?  "  The  Sea- 
fight.  1.  The  drum-beat ;  2.  The  martial  music 
and  marches  [in  a  sea-fight !]  ;  3.  Motion  of  the 
ships ;  4.  Crossing  of  the  waves  ;  5.  Cannon 
shots ;  6.  Cry  of  the  wounded ;  7.  Shouts  of 
victory  from  the  triumphant  fleet ;  "  or  this  :  "  Mu- 
sical imitation  of  Rubens's  '  Last  Judgment.' 
1.  Gorgeous  introduction ;  2.  The  trumpet  re- 
sounds through  the  graves ;  they  open ;  3.  The 
ano-ry  Judge  pronounces  the  dreadful  sentence 
upon  the  rejected  ;  they  faU  into  the  pit ;  howl- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth  ;  4.  God  receives  the 
just  into  eternal  blessedness  ;  their  blissful  feel- 
ings ;  5.  The  voice  of  the  blest  unites  with  the 
choirs  of  angels ;  "  or  this  :  "  Death  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Brunswick  :  1.  The  quiet  course  of 
the  stream  ;  the  winds  which  drive  it  faster ;  the 
gradual  swelling  of  the  water ;  the  complete 
overflowing ;   2.  The  universal  terror  and  shrieks 
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of  the  unhappy  ones,  who  foresee  their  doom  ; 
their  shudders,  lamentations,  weeping,  and  sob- 
bing; 3.  The  arrival  of  the  noble  prince,  whore- 
solves  to  help  them  ;  the  representations  and  en 
treaties  of  his  ofBcers,  who  seek  to  hold  him  back  ; 
his  voice  to  the  contrary,  which  finally  stifles  all 
complaints;  4.  The  boat  sets  off;  its  rocking  on 
the  waves  ;  the  howling  of  the  winds  ;  the  boat 
upsets;  the  prince  sinks  under  ;  5.  An  affecting 
piece,  with  the  feeling  appropriate  to  this  event.' 
These  are  no  jokes  taken  from  the  Fliegende 
Blatter,  the  Kladderadatsch,  or  KikerUci  of  former 
days ;  they  are  actual  extracts  from  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  Abbe  Vogler's  organ  concerts  ; 
and  so,  too,  is  the  following,  which  will  surprise 
the  most  of  our  readers  :  "  Contented  shepherd 
Ufe,  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm,  which  with- 
draws, however,  and  the  naive,  outright  joy  in 
consequence." 

A  remark  of  Ries,  which  is  confirmed  by  other 
evidences,  as  well  as  by  the  form  and  matter  of 
many  of  his  teacher's  works,  must  here  be  re- 
peated. "  Beethoven  in  his  compositions  often 
thought  of  a  definite  object,  although  he  fre- 
quently laughed  and  scolded  about  musical  paint- 
ings, especially  about  those  of  a  petty  sort. 
Among  them  the  Creation  and  the  Seasons  of 
Haydn  had  many  a  time  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his 
criticism,  although  he  did  not  fail  to  recognize 
Haydn's  higher  merits."  But  Beethoven  himself 
did  not  scorn  to  introduce  imitations  into  his 
works  occasionally.  The  distinction  between  him 
and  others  in  this  regard  was  only  this  :  they 
undertook  to  give  musical  imitations  of  things  es- 
sentially unmusical ;   this  he  never  did. 

On  a  bright,  sunny  day  in  April,  1823,  Beetho- 
oven  took  Schindler  out  on  a  long  walk  through 
the  places  in  which  he  had  composed  his  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Symphonies.  "  After  visiting  (Schind- 
ler, I.,  page  153)  the  bath-house  at  Heiligenstadt, 
with  the  adjoining  garden,  and  after  talking  over 
many  a  pleasant  reminiscence,  having  reference  to 
his  creations,  we  continued  our  ramble  toward  the 
Kahlenberg  in  the  direction  over  Grinzing.  Strid- 
ing through  the  delightful  meadow  valley  between 
Heiligenstadt  and  the  latter  village,^  which  was 
crossed  by  a  swiftly  hastening  and  softly  mur- 
muring brook  from  a  neighboring  mountain,  and 
lined  with  lofty  elms,  Beethoven  stopped  repeat- 
edly and  let  his  look,  full  tf  blissful  feeling,  wan- 
der over  tbe  splendid  landscape.  Then  seating 
himself  upon  the  meadow,  and  leaning  against  an 
elm,  he  asked  me  whether  there  was  no  yellow- 
hammer  to  be  heard  in  the  tops  of  those  trees. 
But  it  was  all  still.  Thereupon  he  said  :  '  Here 
have  I  written  the  "  Scene  at  the  Brook,"  and 
the  yellow-hammers  up  there,  and  the  quails,  and 
nightingales,  and  cuckoos  round  about  have  com- 
posed with  me.'  On  my  asking  why  he  had  not 
introduced  the  yellow-hammer  also  into  the 
scene,  he  seized  his  sketch-book  and  wrote :  — 
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"  '  That  is  the  composer  up  there,'  said  he  ; 
'  has  she  not  a  more  important  part  to  execute 
than  the  others  ?  With  thum  it  is  merely  meant 
in  play.'  Truly,  with  the  entrance  of  this  mo- 
tive in  G  major  the  tone-picture  acquires  a  new 
charm.  Expatiating  further  upon  the  whole 
work  and  its  parts,  Beethoven  declared  that  the 
digression  into  the  key  of  tlie  yellow-ham incrs  is 
pretty  distinctly  heard  in  this  scale  just  written 
down  in  tlie  Andante  rhythm  and  same  pitch.    He 

^  In  a  note  Thayer  flayg:  .Schindler  i»  here  in  error.  Tiie 
ramble  to  the  Kahleiiliert;  brought  (hem  nortiiward  into 
the  Tale  between  IIeili^en»ta/U  arid  NtjjwJorf,  where  now  an 
idealized  bast  of  the  c<>tD|i09er  marka  the  "  Scene  by  the 
Broolc." 


gave  as  the  reason  why  he  had  not  also  named 
this  fellow-composer  :  '  This  name  would  only 
have  increased  the  great  number  of  malicious  in- 
terpretations of  this  movement,  which  have  hin- 
dered the  acceptance  and  appreciation  of  the 
work,  not  merely  in  Vienna,  but  in  other  places. 
Not  seldom  was  this  Symphony  declared  to  be 
mere  trickery  on  account  of  the  second  move- 
ment. In  some  places  it  shared  the  fate  of  the 
Eroica.'  " 

{To  be  continued.) 


TALKS  ON  ART.  -  SECOND  SERIES.^ 

FROM      INSTRUCTIONS      BT      MR.      WILLIAM      M. 
HUNT    TO    HIS    PUPILS. 


"  Do  you  not  think  that  it  requires  as  much 
intellect  to  be  a  great  artist  as  to  be  a  great 
statesman  or  writer  ?  " 

To  be  sure  I  do.  When  Rubens  was  acting  as 
minister  at  a  foreign  court  he  was  asked  if  he 
did  not  sometimes  amuse  himself  by  painting. 
"No,"  he  replied,  "I  am 'a  painter  who  some- 
times amuses  himself  with  state  aflfairs." 

He  was  chosen  by  his  government,  the  Neth- 
erlands, as  the  most  accomplished  diplomatist  of 
that  country,  in  more  missions  than  one. 

William  Blake  was  sometimes  called  "  Mad 
Blake."  But  those  who  were  pleased  to  call  him 
so,  are  to-day,  thought  to  have  been  idiotic. 

I  believe  that  Shakespeare  is  the  only  name 
that  the  literary  world  bring  forward  as  claiming 
equality  with  Michael  Angelo. 

If  book-learning  is  called  intellect,  who  wrote 
the  first  great  books  ? 

Which  is  greater,  Shakespeare  or  his  reader? 

Which  is  greater,  the  producer  or  the  enjoyer  ? 

Where  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  intellect  while 
he  was  on  a  flat-boat  on  the  Mississippi  ?  Lin- 
coln always  said  that  he  had  read  very  little,  and 
he  referred  questioners  to  Seward. 

Harvard  University  has  not  graduated  a  great 
man  for  fifty  years ;  and  as  print  grows  cheap, 
thinkers  grow  scarce. 

A  great  thing  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  has 
been  done  ;  and  things  have  to  be  found  out  be- 
fore the  word  even  can  be  put  in  a  dictionary. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  ground  that  can  be 
cultivated  for  a  century  without  giving  back  the 
seed.  Art  requires  as  much  cultivation  as  any- 
thing else,  not  only  to  produce,  but  even  to  un- 
derstand. There  is  probably  not  a  man  living 
capable  of  sufficient  cultivation  even  to  under- 
stand or  appreciate  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo. 

A  man  can  only  be  cultivated  up  to  his  capac- 
ity. 

I  like  Calvert's  writing  because  he  gets  an  in- 
dependent idea  of  a  person's  character,  and  car- 
ries it  out,  against  all  common  opinions  of  its 
necessity.  Common  opinion  about  a  man  is 
worthless  enough.  Tliink  of  what  was  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  Rembrandt  in  his  day  I  Ho  was 
"  a  raiser,"  everybody  said.  Or  think  of  what 
they  say  of  Turner  now !  Then  consider  what 
their  pictures  are,  and  see  the  insight  which  they 
give  you  into  the  characters  of  the  men  who 
painted  them.  Facts  are  easy  enough  to  find. 
But  the  facts  of  splendid  power  and  imagination 
don't  get  talked  aibout  as  much  as  disagreeable 
facts.  People  look  for  what  they  love.  They 
love  the  disagreeable,  and  they  find  it. 

"  You  don't  believe  in  working  from  photo- 
graphs, do  you  ?  " 

No,  indeed  I  and  don't  make  portraits  of  peo- 
ple who  have  died,  either.  A  sensitive  person 
gives  out  altogether  too  much   life  in  trying  to 

'  Copyright,  1870,  by  Helen  M.  Kriowlton. 


put  some  life  into  them.  If  you  get  into  that 
sort  of  tiling,  you  '11  be  overwhelmed  and  fenced 
in  with  dead  people.  Keep  out  of  it  while  you 
can.  Leave  death  alone.  Life  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  get  at. 

So  they  objected  to  your  painting  on  Sunday ! 
You  might  have  told  them  that  your  work  is  one 
sort  of  prayer.  It 's  good  for  nothing  if  it  is  n't. 
And  it  is  n't  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
either." 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  paint  different  kinds  of 
subjects.  It  is  exactly  what  you  were  put  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  for.  Because  there  are  special- 
ists, don't  hesitate  to  paint  horses,  or  anything 
else  that  you  please.  Try  to  feel  happy  about 
your  work.  That  kind  of  elation  which  you 
speak  of  is  not  conceit.  A  little  boy  pleased 
with  his  mud  pie  is  not  conceited ;  and  if  you 
have  enough  to  do  you  won't  be  conceited.  The 
Saint  Patrick  people,  riding  around  in  the  mud 
with  their  green  sashes,  are  not  conceited.  Be- 
sides, that  feeling  does  n't  last.  You  know  very 
well  that  you  '11  pay  for  it  soon  enough.  Paint- 
ing is  a  great  joy  and  privilege  to  you.  Take 
it  as  such,  and  don't  make  a  labor  and  duty  out 
of  it. 

Have  you  seen  the  Tanagra  figures  at  the  Art 
Museum  ?  They  are  the  gayest,  most  joj'ous 
little  things,  and  full  of  life.  They  are  like  the 
work  you  ought  to  do  in  your  two-hour  sketch- 
clubs.  "  Like  dolls  ?  "  Not  a  bit.  For  one 
thing,  dolls  always  have  their  arms  stuck  out, 
and  all  their  fingers  and  nails  very  plainly  made 
out,  the  nails  especially.  But  these  figures  often 
are  folding  the  cloak  up  to  the  chest  with  the 
arm,  and  there  's  no  fussiness  of  detail.  People 
might  learn  a  great  deal  from  them  about  feeling 
and  action,  and  grace. 

• .-  mmd  in 

MARIA   DEL    OCCIDEi>^„:      '     ■ 

Readers  of  the  literary  cyclopEedias  and 
learned  histories  will  recall  a  pleasant  memory 
of  Maria  Gowen  Brooks,  born  in  Medford,  Mass. 
almost  eighty  years  ago,  and  one  of  the  few  gen- 
uine poets  that  era  could  boast.  The  era  in  fact 
did  not  boast  at  all.  There  was  little  poetry 
then,  and  little  for  many  years  after.  The  ven- 
erable Dana  (after  a  few  fine  specimens)  was 
settling,  in  exquisite  prose  and  with  admirable 
judgment,  how  poems  ought  to  be  written. 
Bryant  had  just  printed  "  Tbanatopsis,"  which, 
though  great,  signified  less  to  the  people  of  that 
day  than  it  does  to  us.  Charles  Sprague  not 
long  after  was  writing  his  strong  and  touching 
Indian  poem,  and  his  "  Winged  Worshippers." 
The  Townsend  sisters  were  pondering  sublimities 
in  blank  verse.  But  passing  by  other  names,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  from  1800  to  1825  was  not  a 
period  of  great  intellectual  activity  nor  of  any 
general  refined  taste. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  a  lovely  and 
most  sensitive  woman  attempted  to  offer  her 
poems  to  the  Boston  public.  So  few  were  sold 
that  the  edition  was  soon  withdrawn.  Mrs. 
Brooks  soon  after  removed  to  Cuba,  whore  her 
husband  owned  a  plantation,  and  there  between 
the  years  1823  and  1828,  the  si.x  cantos  of  her 
principal  poem,  "  Zophiel,"  were  written.  It  is 
founded  on  tlie  old  Jewish  story  in  the  apocry- 
phal book  of  Tobit,  —  that  of  the  bride  whose 
seven  successive  suitors  were  slain  by'  an  evil 
spirit.  The  least  imaginative  person  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  case,  beauty,  and  vigor  of 
Mrs.  Brooks's  verse,  no  matter  where  the  book 
may  be  opened.  There  are  passages  of  almost 
the  highest  excellence. 

But  we  fear  the  venlict  to-day  may  be  like 
the  verdict  of  half  a  century  ago  :  tliat  the  poem 
is  too  long,  and  tliat  the  supernatural  portions 
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fail  to  liold  the  attention  of  the  reader.  No 
man  can  endure  an  uninterrupted  siege  of  the 
Faerie  Queene.  Bunyan's  allegory  after  a  -while 
is  apt  to  tire  all  but  the  very  godly.  And  we 
fear  that  "  Zophiel "  is  a  book  that  will  be 
monument  to  the  genius  of  the  author,  withont 
being  very  generally  read,  except  by  the  wi^  few 
who  make  it  a  point  to  read  all  notable  things. 

But  Mrs.  Brooks  was  clearly  a  woman  of 
genius.  Her  song  beginning  "  Day  in  melting 
purple  dying,"  establishes  her  rank  if  she  had 
written  nothing  else. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Gustafson,  author  of 
"  Meg,"  a  charming  pastoral,  for  the  new  edition 
of  "  Zophiel "  with  memoir  and  notes.  It  has 
been  a  labor  of  love,  and  one  that  lays  all  lovers 
of  poetry  under  a  pleasant  and  lasting  obligation. 
"  Zophiel "  is  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton. F.  H.  U. 

j^tDigljt'^  f^ounial  of  jMu^ic. 
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VANDAL  »  IMPROVEMENT."  —  BOSTON 
MUSIC  HALL  IN  DANGER. 

Every  large,  "  progressive  "  city,  in  this  fast 
ao-e  of  ours,  has  in  its  population  a  certain  rest- 
less element  ever  on  the  watch  to  improve  its 
own  selfisli  business  interests,  even  at  the  expense 
of  infinitely  higher  interests  of  the,  whole  commu- 
nity. A  and  B,  and  possibly  C,  are  petitioning  the 
Board  of  Street  Commissioners  to  extend  Hamilton 
Place  through  the  Music  Hall  (.'),  to  Washington 
Street,  so  as  to  gain  an  open  frontage  to  their 
own  estates  and  thereby  raise  their  value.  The 
burden  of  this  so-called  "  improvement "  is  to  be 
borne  by  the  good  city  of  Boston  ;  and  the  peti- 
tioners, through  their  lawyers  and  their  retained 
newspapers,  are  doing  their  utmost  to  manufac- 
ture opinion,  and  persuade  the  venerable  matron 
that  she  needs  a  new  street  in  that  precise  lo- 
cality, and  that  it  must  come  sooner  or  later  to 
relieve  other  narrow  and  crowded  thoroughfares. 
Whether  it  would  be  a  gain  to  business  and 
to  public  travel  we  leave  to  business  people  to 
determine  ;  though  already  the  great  majority  of 
real  estate  owners  in  that  neighborhood  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  decidedly  against  the  project. 
We  would  present  the  question  from  another  point 
of  view,  and  humbly  ask  whether  "  business," 
mere  private  business,  too,  is  alone  to  have  any 
voice  and  vote  in  such  a  matter.  No  one,  we  pre- 
sume, will  undertake  to  say  that  Boston  is  in 
-  duty  hound  to  improve  the  individual  property  of 
A,  B,  and  C,  in  any  way  which  they  point  out  as 
feasible.  So  they  trump  up  arguments  to  make 
it  appear  that  Boston  for  her  own  sake,  for  the 
good  of  all,  requires  it.  Happily,  for  the  present 
at  least,  this  is  a  minority  opinion ;  but  the 
enemy,  though  few,  are  vigilant  and  will  still 
press  their  point,  while  the  community  at  large, 
contented  with  things  as  they  are,  takes  no  part 
in  the  question  ;  it  is  time  that  it  should  be 
aroused ;  forewarned  is  forearmed  ;  and  we  are 
glad,  therefore,  to  see  that  a  protest  is  passing 
round  for  signatures,  already  signed  by  the  presi- 
dents of  our  leading  musical  societies,  by  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  public  schools,  and  by  many 
other  citizens  of  weight  and  influence,  praying 
the  Commissioners  that  this  vandal  act  may  not 
be  consummated. 

What  is  Boston,  city  of  our  love  and  pride, 
that  she  should  allow  this  thing?  Is  Boston  but 
a  crowded  mart,  or  wilderness  of  streets  and 
shops  ?  Is  this  all  that  we  mean  by  the  dear  and 
honored  name  ?  What  is  the  worth  of  these  ex- 
cept as  they  serve  a  higher  end  ?  By  Boston  do 
we  not  mean  a  home  of  pure  and  noble  life,  of 
education,  culture,  art,  religion,   charity?    Proud 


as  she  may  he  of  her  wealth,  her  trade,  her  en- 
terprise, is  she  not  far  prouder  of  her  schools, 
her  churches,  art  museums,  public  charities, 
measures  for  promoting  general  health  and  cheer- 
fulness, her  beautiful  parks  and  gardens,  her  his- 
toric monuments,  her  noble  buildings  about  wliich 
cluster  fine  associations,  and  none  more  so  than 
her  halls  of  noble  music  ?  And  here  in  this 
Boston  Music  Hall  we  have  enjoyed  now  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  one  of  the  noblest  and  largest 
halls  for  music  in  the  world.  Its  very  atmosphere 
is  full  of  inspiring  memories  and  associations;  its 
floor  is  consecrated  ground.  It  is  remarkably 
well  situated  and  convenient  of  access  to  all ;  it 
is  withdrawn  from  all  disturbing  noise  ;  and  it  is 
admirable  in  its  acoustic  properties ;  we  have 
never  seen  a  hall  of  the  same  size,  here  or  in  the  old 
world,  in  which  music  can  be  heard  so  well.  Can 
Boston  afford  to  throw  away  so  great  a  blessing 
for  the  cheap  consideration  of  a  few  more  shops, 
or  a  single  short  street  more  or  less  in  the  great 
labyrinthine  wilderness  of  brick  and  stone  ?  To 
enhance  the  property  of  A,  B,  and  C,  shall  Bos- 
ton dispossess  herself  of  one  of  her  noblest  means 
of  general  good  and  culture,  one  of  her  proudest 
monuments  ? 

We  but  express  a  deeply  implanted  sentiment  of 
the  whole  more  or  less  cultured  and  intelligent 
community,  of  every  truly  patriotic  child  of  Bos- 
ton. The  petitioners  have  to  respect  this  senti- 
ment, or  feign  respect  for  it.  Accordingly  they 
go  about  disparaging  the  Music  Hall  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  prophesying  smooth 
things,  as  that  somebod}',  somewhere,  at  some 
early  date,  will  build  us  a  bigger  and  a  better 
and  more  showy  hall.  They  say  the  hall  is 
running  down,  that  it  is  let  for  dog  shows,  and 
"  hen  operas,"  and  demoralizing,  brutal,  and  dis- 
graceful prize-fights  ;  alas,  too  true  !  but  this 
need  no  longer  be,  since  the  hall  is  paying  a  fair 
dividend,  and  musical  enterprises  are  already 
again  on  the  increase  ;  art,  with  trade,  is  gaining 
headway. 

But  as  for  a  new  and  better  hall,  —  trust  not 
the  flattering  illusion !  This  reckless,  ready  way 
of  sacrificing  the  goods  we  have,  does  not  inspire 
confidence  for  the  creation  of  new  ones.  Destroy 
the  Music  Hall,  and  you  discourage  every  enter- 
prize  of  the  kind  hereafter ;  who  will  build  again 
upon  such  slight  security?  The  hall  we  have 
would  never  have  been  built  but  for  the  convic- 
tion that  it  would  stand  at  least  a  century.  At 
all  events  a  bird  in  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush  ;  first  show  us  your  new  Music  Hall,  before 
you  rob  us  of  the  one  we  have ;  and  also  show 
us,  after  sufficient  trial,  that  music  will  sound  as 
well  in  it,  since,  as  the  remonstrants  well  say, 
"  the  excellent  acoustic  properties  of  the  Hall 
are  the  result  of  a  happy  accident,  and  conse- 
quently, if  a  new  hall  were  to  be  built,  it  might 
in  this  respect  turn  out  to  be  greatly  inferior  to 
the  present  one." 


THE  EXPRESSIVE  POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

Dr.  Eduard  Hanslick,  in  his  pamphlet  on 
"  The  Beautiful  in  Blusic,"  makes  a  very  nice 
distinction  in  speaking  of  what  is  commonly  called 
the  expressive  power  of  the  art.  He  sa}'s  very 
truly  that  music  cannot  present  to  the  mind  defi- 
nitely predicable  emotions,  but  only  their  dy- 
namic quality.  In  other  words,  that,  in  charac- 
terizing the  expressive  power  of  music,  we  can 
rightly  use  only  adjectives,  but  not  substantives. 
We  often  hear  people  say  that  this  piece  of  mu- 
sic expresses  "  passionate  love,"  and  that  piece 
"  overwhelming  grief."  But  if  we  examine 
closely,  we  shall  find  that  the  music  only  ex- 
presses the  dynamic  force  of  these  emotions ;  it 
expresses  "  passionate  "  somethinci,  or  "  over- 
whelming." something,  but  what   this   something 


is,  we  are  unable  to  determine  without  the  aid 
of  some  clue  with  which  the  music  itself  does 
not  furnish  us.  In  vocal  music  this  clue  is  given 
us  by  the  text  ;  in  so-called  descriptive  instru- 
mental music  it  is  given  us  by  the  title  or  by  the 
programme.  Yet  even  in  these  cases  we  should  be 
careful  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  music  does  not 
really  express  the  meaning  of  the  text  or  programme, 
but  only  intensifies  that  which  the  text  or  pro- 
gramme has  already  expressed.  That  is  to  say,  that 
the  emotional  power  of  music  is  in  itself  some- 
thing utterly  vague  and  indeterminate ;  a  power 
which  commands  our  emotional  nature  in  gen- 
eral, which  holds  sway  over  all  the  passions  a 
Collins  could  enumerate,  but  which  is  yet  inca- 
pable of  imperatively  calling  forth  any  especial 
one  of  them.  I  say  that  music  commands  all  the 
passions,  but  it  is  as  a  master  commands  a  troop 
of  servants  whose  various  names  and  duties  he 
does  not  know,  and  who  needs  the  intervention  of 
some  serviceable  major-domo  before  he  can  have 
his  orders  duly  executed.  Or,  to  make  a  more 
striking  simile,  it  is  like  a  torpedo  of  unlimited 
power,  which  has  to  be  directed  by  an  intelligent 
hand  before  it  can  blow  up  the  desired  object ; 
all  the  torpedo  does  is  to  explode,  and  it  is  of  no 
consequence  to  it  what  it  blows  up  ;  it  only  shat- 
ters to  atoms  that  which  happens  to  lie  in  its 
way. 

These  apparent  restrictions  upon  the  emotional 
power  of  music  in  no  way  contravene  the  pos- 
sibility of  music's  having,  in  a  certain  sense, 
a  very  decided  intrinsic  character.  It  can  indi- 
cate not  only  the  dynamic  force  of  emotions,  but 
also  their  nobility,  elevation,  seriousness,  or  frivol- 
ity. We  may  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  a  certain  composition  or  phrase  expresses 
love  or  anger ;  we  can  only  feel  that  it  presents 
some  more  or  less  violent  emotion  to  our  sesthetic 
contemplation  ;  but  we  can  in  most  cases  appreci- 
ate very  keenly  whether  the  emotion,  indetermi- 
nate as  it  is,  is  that  of  a  demigod  or  of  a  boor. 
Phryne  cannot  sing  in  the  same  strains  as  An- 
tigone ;  Francesca  disdains  the  dialect  of  Messa- 
lina ;  none  but  a  very  gullible  ninny  can  mis- 
take Salomoneus  for  the  Olympian  Zeus. 

The  element  of  nobility  or  baseness  in  music 
is,  to  be  sure,  dependent  to  some  extent  upon 
convention  ;  yet  not  so  much  so  as  is  often  sup- 
posed. If  one  man  says  that  he  can  associate 
nothing  with  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  A  major 
sj'mphony  but  a  merry-making  of  boors,  there  are 
an  hundred  who  will  prefer  to  associate  it  in 
their  mind  with  the  dance  of  the  Corybantes. 
It  is  always  allowable  for  the  listener  to  furnish 
music  with  his  own  subjective  substratum  of 
ideas,,  if  he  only  remembers  that  the  ideas  are 
his,  not  the  composer's.  What  these  ideas  are 
will  depend  upon  his  mood,  his  accidental  sur- 
roundings, and  in  a  great  degree  upon  his  own 
musical  experience  and  habits.  A  man  of  es- 
sentially frivolous  and  shallow  nature  may  accept 
much  trivial  music  as  grand  and  impressive  ;  a 
man  whose  sense  of  the  sublime  can  only  be 
aroused  by  the  most  extravagant  and  tangible 
effects  may  even  look  upon  essentially  noble  mu- 
sic as  trivial  and  commonplace  if  it  have  not  in 
it  that  magniloquent  quality  which  is  necessary 
to  call  his  finer  feelings  into  action.  But  here  we 
take  extreme  and  exceptional  cases.  Taking 
the  music-loving  portion  of  our  race  as  a  whole, 
we  shall  probably,  find  that  men  agree  quite  as 
well  about  the  serious,  elevated,  or  frivolous  char- 
acter of  a  musical  composition  as  they  do  about 
similar  characteristics  of  any  other  work  of  art  — 
of  a  statue,  a  painting,  or  a  poem.  But  to  call 
music  a  "  universal  language,"  as  many  people 
have  done,  and  still  do,  is  going  too  far.  The 
great  desirableness  and  convenience  of  a  mode  of 
expression  that  shall  be  comprehensible  in  every 
part  of  the  inhabited  globe  is,  no  doubt,  the  cause 
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that  impels  ingenious  individuals  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  As  human  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  articulate  speech,  what 
we  call  language,  has  steadily  refused  to  adopt 
any  single,  universal  form,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  seekers  after  this  tangible  means  of 
making  the  whole  world  kin  should  have  sought 
for  it  in  the  most  potent,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  vaguest  of  human  arts.  Richard  Wagner,  who 
has  read  his  Schopenhauer  to  good  advantage  in 
many  respects,  makes  the  scream  unconsciously 
uttered  by  a  man  Just  u^aling  from  a  dream,  the 
germ  (in  figurative  Huxleyan  language,  the  pri- 
mordial cell)  of  all  music.  Apart  from  the 
metaphysical  truth  of  this  idea  (which  it  would 
take  too  long  to  consider  in  all  its  bearings  here), 
there  is  one  great  truth  which  it  makes  manifest, 
and  that  is  that  Music  is,  in  its  very  essence,  in- 
articulate, incapable  of  expressing  definitely  any 
particular  train  of  thought,  or  any  definite  idea. 
Now  an  essentially  inarticulate  universal  lan- 
guage, is  one  which  will  be  open  to  much  miscon- 
ception ;  it  will  be  one  which  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  language  at  all.  If  there  be  really 
a  means  of  communication  between  man  and  man 
which  is  absolutely  unmistakable  as  to  its  mean- 
ing, it  is  a  very  old  and  primeval  one,  and  one 
which  has  little  in  common  with  what  we  call 
art.  A  sharp  blow,  delivered  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  and  striking  just  between  the  eyes  of  the 
person  who  is  to  be  enlightened  as  to  our  inten- 
tions, is  an  argument  the  gist  of  which  can  be 
comprehended  by  every  son  of  Adam.  Other 
form  of  universal  language  is  unknown  to  the 
present  writer.  But  when  we  come  to  screams, 
howling,  or  even  the  more  orderly  sounds  which 
we  habitually  call  Music,  their  meaning  is  very 
vague  indeed.  Many  a  traveller  in  the  Sahara 
has  been  chilled  to  the  marrow  by  the  sudden 
howling  of  his  Arab  escort,  thinking  that  fell  mui-- 
der  was  imminent,  when  the  peculiar  vocal  noises 
made  by  his  wild  troop  were  only  expressions  of 
peaceful  rejoicing.  We  have  all  heard  the  au- 
thentic story  of  the  musical  German  who  sano-  (in 
his  native  tongue)  "  A  Maiden's  Lament  over  the 
Death  of  a  Kose,"  and  was  met  by  the  compla- 
cent remark  of  one  of  his  English-speaking  list- 
eners :  "  I  suppose  that  is  one  of  your  National 
AVar  Songs ! "  I  own  that  it  sounds  cold- 
bloodedly cynical  when  Hanslick  says  that  you 
can  change  the  text  of  Gluck's  great  aria  :  — 
"  J'ai  perdu  raon  Euridice, 
Kien  n'egale  moii  malbeur," 

so  as  to  make  it  read  :  — 

"  J'ai  trouve  mon  Euritlice, 
Kien  n'egale  raon  bonheur," 

without  making  the  music  one  whit  less  express- 
ive of  the  i-ense  of  the  text.  All  of  us  who  love 
Gluck,  and  have  had  the  wondrous  melody  speak 
to  our  very  heart  of  hearts,  are  inclined  to  reject 
such  an  insinuation  as  verging  upon  the  scur- 
rilous !  But  let  us  think  a  moment  —  still 
better,  let  us  make  the  experiment  for  ourselves 
with  the  greatest  practicable  freedom  from  preju- 
dice, and  see  what  the  result  will  be.  To  me, 
personally,  the  experiment  has  been  convincing 
that  the  expression  of  passionate  sorrow  is  no  in- 
herent quality  in  Gluck's  beautiful  melody,  and 
that  it  lends  itself  efpially  well  to  the  expression 
of  passionate /(?if.  Tlie  thunderstorm  in  Beetho- 
ven's Pastoral  .Symphony  might  be  brought  for- 
ward as  an  argument  on  tlie  opposite  side.  It 
certainly  would  be  hard  to  find  a  listener  who 
(even  if  ignorant  of  the  intention  of  this  move- 
ment) could  not  recognize  it  as  a  thunderstorm  set 
to  music.  But  this  is  not  an  expression  of  a 
thunderstorm,  nor  a  description  of  one  ;  it  is  a 
plionetic  imilation  of  one,  or  at  least  just  enough 
of  an  imitation  to  guide  the  listeners' ideas  in  the 
desired  direction. 


It  may  be  asked,  "  Does  then  music,  of  itself, 
express  nothing  ?  Has  music  no  emotional  value 
whatever,  or  only  such  emotional  power  as  we 
find  in  all  formal  beauty  ?  "  The  answer  to  this 
is  evident ;  it  is  well  known  that  music  has  the 
very  strongest  emotional  power,  apart  from  any 
especial  beauty  of  form.  What  then  can  it  ex- 
press ?  Just  this  :  Anything  the  listener  pleases. 
It  clothes  his  personal,  subjective  feelings  in  a 
garment  of  glowing  light  that  makes  them  truer, 
deeper,  nobler,  than  they  were  before.  A  Beetho 
ven  symphony  will  weep  with  him  if  he  is  in 
sorrow,  rejoice  with  him  if  he  is  glad  ;  if  he  is 
ambitious,  the  music  will  show  him  the  object  of 
his  ambition  in  fairer  colors  than  he  had  ever 
imagined  it  before.  In  a  purely  emotional  sense, 
music  is  a  bank  that  gives  you  back  whatever 
you  yourself  put  into  it,  with  an  hundred  fold 
interest. 

There  is  an  old  fable  of  a  cunning  magician 
who  sold  little  bits  of  mirror  to  credulous  persons, 
telling  them  that  if  they  looked  into  those  magic 
reflectors  they  would  see  the  object  of  their  most 
ardent  desire  and  love.  The  people  bought  and 
looked,  and  only  saw  their  own  faces,  but  the 
little  mirrors  had  an  enchanted  power,  by  virtue 
of  which  people  always  saw  themselves  at  their 
best  when  looking  into  them. 

Now  music  is  just  such  an  enchanted  mirror: 
it  shows  you  your  own  self,  only  glorified  and 
ennobled.  William  F.  Apthorp. 


The  Passion  Music. —  We  had  intended  to 
make  our  account  of  the  performance  on  Good 
Friday  more  complete,  by  entering  into  a  some- 
what detailed  description  of  its  many  long,  elab- 
orate Arias,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
not  i-eadily  understood  and  appreciated  by  hear- 
ers unfamiliar  with  them ;  also  of  the  solos  ac- 
companied with  chorus ;  and  particularly  of  the 
wonderfully  delicate  and  effective  instrumentation 
throughout,  in  which  Robert  Franz,  while  show- 
ing the  utmost  reverence  for  Bach's  intentions, 
has  only  added,  with  a  master  hand,  what  was 
necessary  to  make  those  intentions  clear.  But 
for  this  we  must  take  some  time  when  there  is 
more  room  and. leisure. 

For  the  present  we  wish,  first,  to  correct  a 
ridiculous  error  which,  without  our  knowledge, 
crept  into  our  last  article.  In  speaking  of  the 
Bass  Aria,  "  Come,  blessed  cross  ! "  the  types 
made  us  praise  Mr.  Wulf  Fries's  playing  of  "  the 
interesting  and  very  difficult  new  violoncello 
solo."  That  word  "  new  "  was  composed  into 
our  score  by  the  compositor  I 

In  the  next  place,  we  wish  to  give  some  im- 
portant credits  for  which  we  had  not  room  before. 
In  paying  our  thankful  acknowledgments  to  the 
organist,  the  chorus,  and  the  solo  singers,  each 
and  all,  we  omitted  to  say  expressly,  what  was 
nevertheless  implied  in  every  word  of  praise  we 
gave  to  the  performance,  namely,  that  to  the  in- 
telligent enthusiasm,  the  unstinted,  well  directed 
labor,  and  the  remarkable  tact  of  the  conductor, 
Carl  Zerrahn,  far  more  than  to  any  one,  were 
wo  all  indebted  for  this  great  success.  He  held 
all  the  elements  completely  in  his  hand.  We 
might  question  his  conception  or  his  theory  as  to 
the  treatment  of  some  few  parts  of  the  music, 
but  there  is  no  denying  that  ho  proved  himself 
master  of  the  situation. 

All  honor,  also,  to  the  president  and  board  of 
government  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
especially  to  the  very  able  and  devoted  secretary, 
Col.  A.  Parker  Brown,  to  whose  great  organizim' 
faculty,  as  well  as  taste  and  judgment,  and 
staunch  fidelity  to  what  is  best  in  music,  the 
present  prosperous  condition  of  the  old  society  is 
largely  owing. 

In  recognizing,  aa  we  do  heartily,  the  excellent 


service  of  the  orchestra  in  almost  every  portion 
of  the  fUfficult  accompaniments,  we  may  repeat, 
al  rovescio,  a  remark  we  made  at  the  end  of  the 
Symphony  Concerts.  Then  we  asked  where  we 
could  look  for  an  orchestra  to  play  the  Passion 
Music,  but  for  that  practice  in  the  Symphonies. 
Now,  *we  may  suggest  :  What  practice  could  an 
orchestra  possibly  have,  that  would  go  so  far,  in 
so  short  a  time,  toward  fitting  it  for  all  the  no- 
bler tasks,  as  that  one  solid  week  spent  in  re- 
hearsing and  performing  the  accompaniments  of 
the  Passion  Music  ? 


The  Zerrahn  Testimoxial.  —  The  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  were  not  reckoning  without 
their  host  when  they  relied,  not  only  on  their 
own  large  membership,  but  on  a  quick  and  warm 
response  of  all  the  artists  and  musicians,  and  of 
our  whole  musical  public,  to  their  glowing  invi- 
tation. The  Music  Hall  was  crowded ;  the 
chorus  seats  were  filled  to  the  utmost  limit ;  solo 
singers  presented  themselves  in  such  eager  com- 
petition that  that  service  was  divided  among  two 
and  twenty  of  our  leading  artists  ;  beautiful  gifts 
and  floral  offerings,  with  presentation  speeches 
before  the  Oratorio  (outside  of  the  Hall),  en- 
hanced the  interest  for  all  and  expressed  for  all 
the  cordial  sympathy  for  the  recipient,  for  the 
honored  conductor  at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service.  And  so 
on  this  occasion,  as  on  that  of  his  first  assuming 
the  conductorshlp,  Elijah  was  performed  with 
everything  conspiring  to  a  most  complete  and 
grand  interpretation.  It  was  inspiring  ;  the  en- 
thusiasm never  for  a  moment  flagged.  All  sang 
and  did  their  best.  If  we  were  to  begin  to 
praise  individually  we  should  not  get  through  in 
this  number  ;  yet  the  occasion  was  one  of  which 
this  paper  should  preserve  the  record  in  full,  and 
for  that  we  must  take  another  time. 


CONCERTS. 

The  Symphonies,  tlie  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  the  regular 
courses,  are  all  over ;  and  now  that  the  mighty  men  of  war 
and  the  huge  frigates  have  withdrawn,  a  multitudinous  fleet 
of  smaller  craft  that  have  been  awaiting  their  Spring  turn  in 
snug  harbors,  and  in  every  hidden  cove,  have  ventured  out 
as  usual,  each  on  its  own  account,  —  some  of  them,  from 
their  amateur  or  semi-private  character,  having  less  the  air 
of  business  than  of  pleasure  yachts.  Kearly  every  evening 
for  some  weeks  has  had  its  concert,  mostly  in  some  smaller 
hall.  There  have  been  more  of  them  than  we  can  even  men- 
tion ;  much  less  could  we  attend  them  all.  But  most  of 
them  have  been  interesting;  several  of  them  too  significant 
to  go  unrecorded.  None  more  so  than  that  given  on  Friday 
evening,  April  18,  at  Union  Hall,  by  the  advanced  Violin 
Classes  of  Mr.  Julius  Eichberg's  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Music.  It  more  than  made  good  the  promise  we  have  bailed 
in  similiir  exhibitions  of  several  years  past.  To  hear  young 
men  and  maidens,  even  girls  of  sixteen,  or  under,  play  difficult 
violin  compositions  of  masters  like  Bach,  Beethoven,  Haydn, 
Ernst,  and  Wieniawski,  aud  play  them  hke  artists,  not  only 
with  good,  firm  tone,  correctly,  but  with  ease  and  grace  and 
power,  entering  into  the  spirit  and  expression  of  each  piece, 
is  something  to  astonish  those  who  hear  it  for  the  first  time. 
But  this  is  what  was  realized  that  evening,  in  a  pretty  for- 
midable programme :  — 

Allegretto,   Menuetto,    and    Finale    from    1st 

Quartet        Baydn. 

Messrs.  Albert  Van  Raalte,  Edw.  A.  Sabin,  Willis 
Nowell,  Chas.  Behr. 

Legende Wieniawski. 

Miss  Lillian  Shattuck. 

Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Violin  solo      ....  Bach. 

Mr.  Edw.  A.  Sabin. 

Othello  Fant-isie Erttst. 

IVfiss  Lillian  Chandler. 

Adagio  and  Finale  from  Sonata,  F  ma.,  Op.  30    Beethoven. 

(For  Violin  and  Piano. ) 

Messrs.  Willis  and  Geo.  Kowell. 

Nocturne  for  four  Violins Eichberg. 

Misses  Chandler,  Shattuck,  Shepardson, 
and  Launder. 

Polonaise Wieniawski. 

Miss  Edith  Christie. 

Concertante  for  two  Violins Dancla. 

Misses  L.  Launder  and  A.  Shepardson. 
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Faust  Fantasie Wieniawshu 

Mr.  Albert  Van  Raalte. 

Menuptto  and  Finale  from  0  minor  Quartet  .       Beethoven. 

Misses   Lillian  Chandler,   Lottie  Launder,  Abbie 

Sbepardson,  Lilliau  Shattuck. 

Mr.  Van  Kaalte  may  be  considered  as  the  most  advanced 
pupil  of  this  admirable  school,  —  a  graduate,  in  fact,  of  sev- 
eral years  back,  and  now  fully  competent  to  figure  as  a  con- 
cert virtuoso.  It  would  have  pleased  Wieniawski  to  hear  his 
Faust  Fantasie  so  well  played.  The  Prelude  and  Fugue  of 
Bach,  too,  told  for  what  it  is  in  Mr.  Sabin's  clear,  intelligent, 
and  vigorous  interpretation,  only  wanting  the  freedom  that 
will  come  in  time.  The  movements  from  the  Beethoven 
Sonata  were  ably  rendered  by  both  violinist  and  pianist.  But 
most  interesting  of  all  was  the  quartet  playing  — both  that  by 
the  young  men,  and  still  more,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  by 
the  four  young  ladies.  Miss  Lilian  Chandler,  who  led  in  the 
Beethoven  Quartet,  is  a  girl  of  sixteen  years,  who,  during 
half  that  time  has  been  studying  the  violin  with  Mr.  Eich- 
berg.  By  her  beautiful  performance  of  the  Othello  Fantasie 
she  had  ab-eady  given  signal  proof  of  uncommon  talent  highly 
cultivated.  There  w:is  perfect  purity  of  intonation,  even  to 
the  highest  tones,  fine  phrasing,  good  legato  and  staccato, 
and  in  fact,  all  that  the  first  violin  part  required  to  make 
the  intentions  of  the  music  clear.  And  she  was  well  sec- 
onded by  tlie  second  violin,  the  viola,  and  the  'cello,  ably 
handled  by  Miss  Shattuck,  who  had  also  made  her  mark  as 
solo  violinist  in  the  beautiful  "  Legende  "  of  Wieniawski. 
On  other  occasions  we  have  heard  these  young  ladies  play 
Quartet  movements  in  which  they  have  shifted  about,  now 
one,  now  another  taking  the  first  violin,  the  'cello,  etc.  Each 
seems  at  home  in  more  than  a  single  part.  There  is  power 
and  promise  here.  We  shall  not  lack  material  for  chamber 
concerts;  we  shall  some  day  have  such  players  in  our  or- 
chestras for  Symphony,  etc.  And,  better  still,  think  of  such 
a  resource  for  refined  entertainment  and  culture  in  the  home, 
when  you  may  call  on  sons  and  daughters,  with  friendly 
neighbors'  aid,  perhaps,  to  play  a  string  quartet,  as  easily 
as  you  would  suggest  a  game  of  whist,  —  and  how  much 
better ! 

Mr.  Eichberg's  beautiful  Notturno  for  four  violins  was 
played  by  the  same  fair  hands  with  fine  unity  and  balance 
of  parts,  and  with  delicate  expression.  Miss  Edith  Christie, 
another  of  the  younger  ones,  appeared  only  as  soloist,  but  the 
brilliant  rendering  of  that  Polonaise  placed  her  among  the 
foremost.  The  Concertante  for  two  violins  showed  the  abil- 
ities of  Misses  Launder  and  ShepardsOu  to  great  advantage. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Mr. 
Eichberg  is  doing  a  great  work  in  this  violin  school.  The 
violin  is  a  fit  insti-ument  for  woman,  and  this  truth  he  here 
practically  aud  signally  illustrates.  Scholars  will  become 
teachers,  and  the  school  will  have  its  branches  elsewhere. 


The  Cecilia,  on  Monday  evening,  April  21,  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang,  director,  sang  in  Tremont  Temple,  before  the  very 
large  and  cultivated  audience  always  eager  to  accept  its  in- 
vitation. i*art  I.  consisted  of  copious  selections  from  Han- 
del's L" Allegro  ed  it  Pensieroso^  which  were  given  with 
orchestra  and  with  fine  effect.  Mr.  Sumner  presided  at  the 
organ.  The  soprano  airs  were  sung  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Tur- 
ner, in  good  voice  and  style,  and  those  for  the  tenor  by  Mr. 
G.  L.  Osgood,  with  admirable  taste  and  feeling.  The  chorus 
singing  was  excellent.  Part  11.  included  Hauptmann's  "  May 
Song  "  (part-song);)  Rubinstein's  "  The  Nixie,"  a  romantic 
ballad  for  alto  song  (Miss  Ita  Welsh),  and  female  chorus, 
greatly  increased  in  interest  by  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ment; Mozart's  "D  mio  tesoro,"  sung  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Wilkie;  the  clever  comic  glee  of  "Humpty  Dumpty,"  by 
Caldicott,  which  was  gleesomely  received ;  and  Gade's  can- 
tata, '*  Spring  Greeting,"  in  which  of  course  the  orchestra 
again  was  all-important. 

The  last  concert  of  the  (third)  season  was  on  Thursday 
of  this  week,  when  the  music  of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream "  was  given  in  full,  with  reading  by  Mr.  George 
Riddle.  

The  second  and  third  of  the  three  classical  concerts  of 
Messrs.  Sherwood,  Allen,  and  Fries,  more  than  confirmed  the 
proaiise  of  the  first.  The  second  (April  22)  opened  with 
the  string  quintet,  with  clarinet,  by  Mozart,  a  delicious 
work,  aud  played  to  a  charm ;  Mr.  E.  Weber's  clarinet 
playing  was  of  the  finest  quality.  For  the  closing  piece, 
Beethoven's  Septet,  with  all  the  instruments  for  which  it 
was  written,  was  played  entire,  and  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  except  for  a  little  awkward  scrambling  of  that 
slow  instrument,  the  horn,  in  the  almost  impossible  pas- 
sage given  to  it  in  the  rapid  scherzo.  Chopin's  Rondo,  in  C, 
for  two  pianos,  was  brilliantly  played  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Story 
and  Mr.  Sherwood.  Mrs.  E.  Humphrey  Allen  sang  Men- 
delssohn's concert  aria,  "Infelice,"  in  an  intelligent  and 
finished  style,  and  with  a  beautiful  voice,  but  hardly  with 
enough  of  the  dramatic  fire.  In  Schumann's  songs,  "  Beau- 
teous Cradle,"  and  "  Why  should  I  wander,"  she  gave  real 
pleasure. 

The  last  concert  (April  29)  began  with  a  most  interest- 
ing Concerto  in  C  minor,  for  two  pianos,  with  string  quar- 
tet, by  Bach,  heard  here  for  the  first  time.  The  pianists 
were  Messrs.  Hanchett  (who,  we  were  glad  to  see,  has  de- 
termined not  to  quit  the  field  yet)  and  Sherwood ;  the 
string  accompanists  were  Mr.  Allen  and  his  party.  To  bal- 
ance this,  at  the  end  of  the  concert,  Mendelssohn's  Quartet 


n  E-flat,  Op.  12,  was  played  delightfully,  indeed  inspiring- 
ly  ;  the  quaint  Canzonetta  went  so  perfectly  that  it  had  to 
be  repeated.  Other  instrumental  pieces  were:  Beethoven's 
Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  in  E  flat.  Op.  12,  by  Messrs. 
Sherwood  and  Allen,  and  three  piauo  solos  by  Mr.  Sher- 
wood, given  in  his  best  style,  namely:  1.  "  Moment  Mu- 
sicale,"  Op.  7,  in  C  sharp  minor,  by  Moszkowski.  a  singu- 
larly fascinating  and  original  production;  2.  Schumann's 
"Vogelals  Prophet;"    3.  Chopiu's  A-flat  Polonaise,  Op. 

Mme.  Cappiani  sang  with  delicate  and  true  expression  a 
lovely  little  song  by  Grieg,  "  Ich  liebe  dich,"  "  Er  ist  ge- 
kommen,"  by  Franz,  and  "  Pieta,"  by  Meyerbeer.  But  we 
were  still  more  charmed  by  her  singing,  with  Mr,  Fessen- 
den,  of  two  exquisite,  and  to  us  wholly  new,  duets  by  Schu- 
mann: "Liebhaber  Standchen  "  and  "  Liebesgarten."  Mr. 
Fessenden,  for  solos,  gave  "  Yearnings,"  and  "  Not  a  breath 
of  Spring,"  both  by  Rubinstein,  with  all  that  contrast  of 
rich,  open  tones  and  delicate  and  tender  sotto  voce  which 
makes  his  singing  always  so  acceptable. 

These  concerts  have  demonstrated  that  we  need  not  go  to 
other  cities  for  good  quartet  playing ;  we  trust  that  next  year 
Boston  will  make  the  most  of  her  own  resources  in  this 
line. 

A  long  list  of  concerts  must  lie  over  to  another  number. 


MUSICAL   CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  Apkil  21.  —  The  programme  of  Mr.  Carl- 
berg's  last  synqjhony  concert,  April  12,  was  as  follows:  — 

Overture,  "  Coriolan,"  Op.  62 Beethoven. 

Concerto  for  violin  (first  time  in  America)      .    Rubinstein. 

Herr  August  Wilhelmj. 
Love  Scene.     Eutr'act  from  the  opera  *'  Tovelille," 

Op.  12 Asgar  Hamerik. 

Miss  Henrietta  Beebe. 

Aria,  *'  Non  temer,  amato  bene," Mozart. 

Reverie  for  violin  , Vieuxtemps. 

Symphony  in  C,  No.  9 Schubert. 

Mr.  Carlberg  has  now  thoroughly  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  conductor  of  marked  ability,  and  his  success  is  all 
the  more  creditable,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  to  contend 
with  the  general  apathy  and  indifference  of  our  musical  pub- 
lic and  the  press  at  the  opening  of  the  season.  Without 
claiming  that  he  has  brought  his  orchestra  to  the  highest 
attainable  degree  of  esceUence,  it  is  sutficient  to  record  the 
fact,  that  each  performance  under  his  baton  has  shown  a 
steady  improvement  in  strength,  clearness,  and  finish  of  ex- 
ecution, as  well  as  in  spirited,  inteUigent  expression.  During 
the  season  of  six  concerts  and  six  public  rehearsals,  the  fol- 
lowing works  were  performed :  — 
Bargiel,  Woldemar.  Overture,  "  Medea." 
Beethoven.     Overture,  "  Coriolan."  Overture,  "Egmont." 

Symphony  in  A  (No.  7)-     Symphony  in  B  flat  (No.  4). 

Concerto  for  Piano  in  G  major,  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills. 

Concerto  for  Piano  in  C  minor.  Miss  Josephine  Bates. 
Briillj  Ifjnaz.     Concerto  for  Piano,  Op.  10,  I\Ir.  Richard 

HotFnian. 
Daniels,  C.  F.     Nocturne  for  Orchestra,  with  Violoncello 

Obligate  (Jlr.  Wm,  Popper). 
Handel.     Aria  from  "  Acis  and  Galatea,"  Miss  Gertrude 

Franklin. 
Hameri/cj  Asger.     Love  Scene  from  "  Tovelille." 
Haydn.     Symphony  in  E-flat  (No.  1). 
Liszt.     Hungarian  Fantasie  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Mr. 

Franz  RummeL  ^ 

Mozart.     Letter  aria  from  "  Don  Giovanni,"    Miss  Kate 

Thayer. 

Aria  from  "  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  Signer  Campobello. 
Aria  from  "  Belmonte  e  Constanza,"  Mrs.  J.  K.  Bar- 
ton. 
Aria,  "Ah,  non  temer,"  Miss  Henrietta  Beebe. 
Mendelssohn,  F.     Symphony  in  A  minor  (Scotch.)    Over- 
ture, "Ruy  Bias." 
Martini,   Padre.     Gavotte.     Arranged  for  string   instru- 
ments by  Ferd.  Dulcken. 
Nicholl,  H.   IV.     Romanza  from  the  Suite,  No.  1. 
Haff,  Joachim.     Symphony  "  Im  Walde." 
Rubinstein^  Anton.     Concerto  for  Violin  with  Orchestra, 

Herr  August  Wilhelmj. 
Schubert,  Franz.     Symphony  in  C,  No.  9. 
Schumann,  Robert.     Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  4.     Con- 
certo for  Piano,  Mr.  Fi-anz  Rummel. 
Spohr,  Louis.    Concerto  dramatico  for  Violin,  Mr.  Edouard 

Remenyi. 
Svendsen,  Johann.     Norw^ian  Rhapsody,  No.  4- 
Vieuxtemjis,    Henri.      Reverie   for   Violin,    Herr   August 

Wilhelmj. 
Wagner,  Richard.    "  Waldweben,"  from  the  Music  Drama 

"  Siegfried."     Eine  "  Faust  "  Ouverture. 

The  list  of  compositions  performed  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  during  the  past  season,  is  as  follows:  — 

Bargiel,  overture  "  Prometheus  "  ;  Beethoven,  "  Eroica  " ; 
Seventh  Symphony  in  A;  Aria  from  ^'  Fidelio,"  "  Abscheu- 
licher  "  (Mme  Granger-Dow);  Concert  Aria,  "  Ah  Perfido  " 
(Miss  Minnie  Hauk) ;  "  Leonora  "  overture  No.  3 ;  Berlioz, 
"  Carnaval  Romain";  Pastorale  from  "  Symphonie  Fantas- 
tique,"  Op.  14;  Brahms,  Symphony  No.  2;  Brlill,  Con- 
certo, Op.  10,  for  piano-forte  (Richard  Iloflhian);  Chopin- 
Wilhelmj,  Nocturne,  Op.  37,  No.  1,  for  viohn  (August  Wil- 
helmj); Ernst,    "Concert  Pathetique,"    Op.  23  (Edouard 


Remenyi);  Fuchs,  Serenade  in  D;  Lipinski,  Concert  Mil- 
itaire  (August  Wilhelmj);  Liszt,  Concerto  in  E-flat,  for 
piano-forte  (Franz  Rummel);  Hunnenschlacht;  Tasso,  "  La- 
mento  e  Trionfo;  "  Mendelssohn,  Symphony  No.  4,  in  A; 
Mercadante,  "11  Giuramento"  (A.  Galassi);  Mozart, 
"Jupiter^'  Symphony;  "  Un  Aura  Amorosa,"  from  "  Cosi 
fantutte"  (Mme  Granger-Dow);  Rubinstein,  "  Ach  wenn 
es  nur  immer  so  bliebe  "  (Miss  Minnie  Hauk);  Schubert, 
"  Ungeduld  "  (Mrs.  Granger-Dow);  "  Haideruslein  "  (Miss 
Minnie  Hauk);  Schumann,  Concerto  in  A  minor  (Mme 
Groessler-Heim),  Symphony  in  E-flat,  No.  3;  Tschaikow- 
sky,  Symphony  No.  3,  in  D;  Fantaisie,  "  Francesca  di 
Rimini;"  Wagner,  "  Wotan's  FareweU  and  Magic  Fire- 
Scene;"  Seen  a  from  "  Tannhauser,"  for  baritone  (A.  Ga- , 
lassi.) 

The  Oratorio  Society  gave  their  fourth  concert,  at  Stein- . 
way  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  April  17,  preceded  by  a 
public  rehearsal  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  programme 
nicluded  F.  Kiel's  Oratorio  of  "Christus"  [given  for  the 
first  time  in  America],  and  compositions  by  PLandel,  Bach, 
Wagner,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart.  The  soloists  were  Miss 
A.  Henne,  Mrs.  Florence  Rice-Knox,  Messrs.  Jacob  Graff, 
and  A.  E.  Stoddard.  Herr  August  Wilhelmj  was  the  in- 
strumental soloist,  and  played  among  other  compositions, 
the  well-known  Largo,  by  Handel. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood  gave  his  first  matinee  piano-forte 
recital  at  Steinway  Hall,  on  Saturday,  April  10.  His  se- 
lections covered  a  wide  range,  as  will  appear  from  the  list 
given  below :  — 

XII  Etudes  Symphoniques,  Op.  13      ...     Schumann. 

Fugue,  E  minor  ("Fire  Fugue,") Handd. 

Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  3,  E-flat Beethoven. 

a.  Fugue,  G  minor,  Op.  5,  No.  3    .     .     .  Rheinherger. 

b.  Serenade,  D  minor.  Op.  93     ...     .     Rubinstein. 

c.  Waldesrauschen  —  Concert  £tude  ....  Liszt. 
.  a.  Ballade,  A-fiat,  Op.  47,  i  „,      . 

)  b.  Nocturne,  C  minor.  Op.  48,    J     '     *     '     '      ^hoinn. 

Toccata  di  Concerto,  Op.  36        ...       August  Dupont. 
(  a.   "  Lohengrin's  Verweis  an  Elsa,"    )       nr 
\  b.   "  Isoklen%  Liebes-Tod,"  \       W^''5'«'--L's^«- 

(jrande  Polonaise,  E-major Uszt. 

Mr.  Sherwood's  enviable  reputation  as  a  pianist  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  his  appearance  here  was  a  matter  of  interest 
to  musical  amateurs  and  musicians,  who,  though  a  minor- 
ity in  the  audience,  were  present  in  force,  and  who  could 
not  fail  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  merit  of  his  playing, 
which  was  distinguished  by  great  technical  ability,  remark- 
able versatihty,  and  an  excellent  touch.  In  the  Liszt  pieces 
especially,  he  made  a  marked  impression,  and  his  rendering 
of  the  entire  bill  was  characterized  by  good  taste,  correct- 
ness, and  fine  musical  feeling.  A.  A.  C. 

Baltimoke,  May  5.  —  The  thirteenth  series  of  Peabody 
concerts  closed  here  on  Saturday  night,  with  the  following 
programme:  — 

French  Suite,  D  major,  1G85-1750        .     .     J.  Seb.  Bach. 
Air  from  the  "Messiah,"  1G84-1759     .     .    G.F.Handel. 

Miss  Jenny  Busk. 
Piano    Concerto,  E  minor.     Work  11.     1810-1849 

Fr.  Chopin. 
Madame  Nannette  Falk-Auerbach. 
Scene  and  air  from  "  Freischiitz,"  1786-1826 

C,  M.  von  Weber. 
Miss  Jenny  Busk. 
Fourth  Norse  Suite,  D  major.    Work  25.    Fragments. 
Composed    in    Baltimore,    1876-77.      Love    Song. 
"  Ode  to  the  Sea,"  1843-  ....     Asger  Hamerik. 
Much  has  been  said  and  wi'itten  during   the   past   sea- 
son of  the   share   system  under  which  our  orchestra  has 
been  playing,  and  of  its  effects  on  the  nature  of  the  selec- 
tions, and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  rendered.     It 
must  be  admitted  that  such  an  arrangement  can  only  be 
unsatisfactory  to  aU  concerned;  but  at  the  same  time,  it 
gives   me    pleasure   to   say   that    our   orchestra,   although 
no  decided  progress  is  apparent,  has  succeeded  in  holding 
its  own,  and   has   resisted   that  tendency  to  retrogression, 
which  under  the  circumstances  was  to  be  feared.     It  is  un- 
derstood the  Institute  will  be  in  a  position  next  winter  to 
place  the  fourteentli  series  of  concerts  on  a  firmer  footing. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  compositions  played  here 
during  the  past  season:  — 
J.  S.  Bach.     French  Suite,  D  major. 
Beethoven.     Third  Symphony,    "  Eroica."     Eighth  Sym- 
phony, Overture  to  "  Egmont."     Piano  Concerto," E-flat, 
No.  5  (Mme.  Nannette  Falk-Auerbach). 

Violin  Romance,  F  major  (Mr.  Josef  Kaspar). 
Berlioz.     Fantastic  Symphony,  C  major;  The  Roman  Car- 
nival, concert  overture. 
G.  Bizet.     Melodrama  from  third   act  of  "  The  Maid  of 

Aries." 
0.  B.  Boise,  Ohio.     Piano  concerto,  G  minor  (Mme  Falk- 
Auerbach). 
Chopin.     I^iano  concerto,  E  minor  (Mme  Falk-Auerbach). 
Donizetti.     Cavatina  from   "  The  Martyrs "  (Jliss   H.   A. 

Hunt). 
Max.  Erdmannsdorfer-    Overture  to  the  legend  "  Prijicess 

Use." 
Niels  W.  Gfide.     Eighth  Symphony,  B  minor. 
M.  J.   Glinka.      Overture  "to  "My  Life   for  the  Czar;" 
Komarinskaja,  Russian  scherzo. 
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Gluch     Overture  to  "Alceste." 

Gounod.     Songs  with  piano  (Miss  Eliaa  Baraldi). 

Edvard  Gvieg.     Piano  concerto,  A  minor,  work  16  (Mr. 

B.  Courlaender). 
Asger  Hamerik^  1843.-  Foiirtli  Norse  Suite,  D  major,  work 

25;  Prelude  and  Romance  from  tlie  opera  "Tovelille" 

(Miss  H.  A.  Hunt). 
Handel.     Rec.  and  Air   from   '*  Tlieodora "   (Miss   Editli 

AbeU). 

Air  from  "  Messiah  ''  (Miss  Jenny  Busk). 
Haydn.     Symphony,  G,  No.  13;  Symphony,  B-flat  major, 

No.  21,  "  Queen  of  France." 
Fr.  Kuhlau.     Elfin  Hill,  Danish  drama,  work  100.     Frag- 
ments. 
Mozart.      Symphony,    G    minor;    Jupiter    Symphony,    C 

major;   Rec.  and  Air  from  the  "  Magic  Flute "   (Miss 

Jenny  Busk). 
C.  C  Midler^  New  York.     Nocturne,  E  minor. 
H.  W.  NichoU,  New  York.     A  movement   from  a  Sym- 
phony, work  12. 
G.  Rossini.     Cavatina  from   *' Semiramis;  "  Cavatina  from 

"  The  Barber  of  Seville  "  (Miss  Elisu  Baraldi). 
Aufjust  Sodermaii,     Norse  Folk-Songs  and  Folk-Dances. 
L.  Spohr.  Symphony,  D  minor;  Overture  to  "  Jessonda;  " 

Romance  from  "  Zemire  and  Azor  "  (Miss  Jeiniy  Busk). 
Arthur  Stdllfanj  1S4-2. — "  The  Lost  Chord,"  song  with  piano 

(Miss  Edith  AbeU). 
R.    VolI:mann,  1830.-     Serenade,  D  minor  (Mr.  Rudolph 

Green). 
Von  Wtbtr.     Rec.  and  Air  from  ''  Der  Freischiitz  *'  (Miss 

Jenny  Busk). 

Chicago,  May  1 The  warm  days  of  spring  pi'ess  upon 

us,  and  announce  the  close  of  our  musical  season.  On  the 
evening  of  April  22,  the  Beethoven  Society  gave  its  last  con- 
cert in  the  regular  course,  presenting  the  following  pro- 
gramme :  — 

1.  Elegie Raff. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hoyne,  Miss  Jessie  Jenks,  and 
Beethoven   Society. 

2.  "  Sons;  of  the  Spirits  over  the  Water  "     .     .     Miller. 

3.  "  Fable  of  the  Fairest  Melusine  "...     Hoffmann. 

Melusine  ....  JMiss  Jennie  Dutton. 

Clotilde  ....  Mrs.  Frank  Hall. 

Raymond  ....  Mr.  James  Gill. 

Sintram  ....  Dr.  C.  A.  Martin. 

The  works  were  given  with  the  aid  of  an  orchestra,  and 
the  performance  was  a  pleasing  termination  to  a  successful 
season.  The  most  important  of  the  immbers  was  "  The 
Fair  Melusine,"  by  Hoffuiann.  The  pretty  fable  has  been 
most  charmuigly  set  to  music  of  a  very  attractive  character, 
and  by  its  brightness  and  variety  made  the  concert  very  en- 
joyable to  the  large  audience.  The  orchestral  part  contains 
some  charming  eflects,  and  as  a  whole  furnishes  a  pleasing 
accompaniment.  At  times  a  little  melodic  movement  sug- 
gests Mendelssohn,  while  again  a  hint  of  Schumann  is  felt, 
although  the  work  possesses  an  identity  of  its  own.  The 
choruses  in  the  Cantata  were  very  well  given  by  the  Society, 
who  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  work  with  no  small 
enthusiasm,  and  the  result  was  that  they  gave  us  some  of  the 
best  singing  we  have  had  from  them  this  season.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  lady  who  sang  the  part  of  Melusine  has  a  faulty 
method,  which  prevented  a  very  good  voice  from  doing  justice 
to  some  charming  music.  Her  articulation  was  made  very 
bad  and  uninteUigible  by  mingling  the  vowel  and  consonant 
sounds  without  any  regard  to  their  relative  importance.  The 
vowel  sound  is  the  soul  of  a  word,  and  in  vocal  music  must 
always  be  used  in  prolonging  a  not£.  Otherwise,  the  tone 
loses  its  beauty,  and  the  language  its  life  and  meaning.  A 
confusion  of  sounds  is  neither  music  nor  language. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Apollo  Club  gave  their  third 
concert  of  the  season,  with  a  "  request  "  progranmie,  made 
up  of  choruses,  part-songs,  etc.,  with  which  they  had  before 
won  approbation.  The  selections  were  from  Palestrina,  Men- 
deUsohn,  Schubert,  Eccard,  Macfarren,  Handel,  Smart,  Dr. 
Ame,  Hatlon,  and  Benedict.  They  bad  the  assistance  of 
Miss  Fanny  Whitney,  who  sang  tlie  aria  "  Nobil  donna  "  of 
Meyerbeer,  and  "  Non  so  piii  "  from  the  Fir/aro  of  Mozart. 
Also  of  Mrs.  Dyhrenfurth  and  Dr.  Fuchs,  who  played  the 
"  Concerto  Pathetique  "  of  Liszt  for  two  piano-fortes.  The 
chorus  work  of  the  Apollo  seemed  particularly  well  done. 
There  U  one  most  pleasing  feature  about  the  singing  of  this 
Society,  and  that  is  its  due  regard  for  purity  of  tone,  'i'he 
voicea  blend  with  an  exactness  of  intent  in  quality  and  power, 
such  that  a  good  l^alance  is  preserved  among  the  parts,  and  the 
effect  of  harmony  is  never  lost.  Mi.ss  Whitney  has  a  fine 
voice;  her  singing  would  he  very  enjoyable,  were  she  always 
correct  in  intonation;  but,  unfortunately,  in  her  effort  to 
deliver  the  high  notes  with  power,  she  is  inclined  to  sing 
glightly  sharp.  She  might  make  a  very  succeasful  conceit 
ginger  if  she  would  take  jiains  U)  mend  this  fault.  It  can  be 
acc^>mplishe(l  with  a  right  methfxl  for  the  delivery  of  the  tone. 

Although  the  Liszt  (jonccrto  was  wTitten  for  Tausig  and 
Ton  Biilnw,  and  Is  unquestionably  a  most  diificult  work,  it 
did  not  excit£  much  interest  or  adminition.  On  the  first 
hearing  the  impression  comes  of  its  difficulty,  aiid  variety  of 
effects,  bnt  no  distinct  tone-picture  is  left  in  the  mind,  while 
the  musical  nature  is  hardly  excited  into  sympathy  with  it. 
Now  and  then  a  melodic  movement  will  arouse  attention,  hut 
just  as  it  begins  to  mean  sometlnng,  it  hag  resolved  iUelf  into 
giguitic  chords  quite  incomprehensible  in  connection  with 


the  first  idea.  It  is  very  diiScult,  but  it  must  be  more  than 
this  to  enter  the  ideal  world  of  art,  and,  "  like  a  thing  of 
beauty,  live  forever."     It  was  well  performed. 

Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn  has  commenced  his  yearly  piano-forte 
recitals  before  the  Beethoven  Society.  A  week  ago  the  se- 
lections were  from  Chopin;  this  last  one  was  made  up  of 
compositions  by  Liszt  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I 
mention  the-se  recitals,  for  I  realize  that  they  are  given  for 
the  good  of  the  musical  art,  and  are  expressive  of  the  devo- 
tion of  this  gentleman  to  the  cause  of  promoting  a  taste  for 
what  is  good  and  beautiful  in  music.  It  pleases  me  to  also 
note  that  at  a  recent  organ  recital  of  Mr.  H.  Clarence  Eddy, 
Miss  Hiltz  sang  five  of  the  lovely  songs  of  Robert  Franz. 
Although  we  are  in  the  spring  time  of  our  musical  culture 
in  this  Western  land,  the  seeds  of  good  taste  are  being  sown 
by  many  an  earnest  hand,  and  we  shall  yet  reap  the  fruits 
of  our  labor.  C.  H.  B. 

MiL-\VAUiCEK,  Wis,,  Apnl  18.  —  The  following  pro- 
gramme was  given  at  the  concert  of  Chr.  Bach's  orchestra, 
April  14:  — 

Overture  to  "Don  Juan "     . Mozart. 

Two  parts  from  the  E  minor  Suite  (for  the  first  time) 

F.  Lachner. 
Solo  for  Contralto  — •'  When  the  tide  comes  in  "  H.  Millard. 
Miss  Bella  Fink. 

jMeditation  by S.  Bach  and  Gounod, 

Polonaise  brillante C.  M.  v.  Weber. 

For  Piano  and  Orchestra,  instrumented  by  Liszt. 

Mr.  Joseph  Petros. 

Duet  —  "  Quis  est  homo  "  —  from  Stabat  Mater      Rossini. 

Mrs.  Teetzel  and  Miss  Lina  Bach. 

Fantasie  for  Cornet DeBeriot. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Hutching. 
Selections  from  Verdi's  "Aida,"  arr.    .     .   Zlmmermann. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  performance  of  the  orchestra  was 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  best  of  the  programme.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  hardly  ever  heard  them  play  in  so 
spiritless  a  way,  and  so  carelessly.  The  singing  was  very 
poor.  Miss  Fink  has  a  powerful,  deep  voice,  worthy  of 
thorough  training;  which  she  evidently  has  never  had.  The 
other  ladies  are  equally  deficient  iu  schooling,  without  her 
natural  advantages.  The  pianist,  a  pupil  of  the  Vienna 
Conservatory,  showed  that  he  had  been  well  taught;  but  his 
performance,  both  of  the  Weber  Polonaise  and  of  Chopin's 
Fantasie-impromjUu..,  Op.  G6,  which  he  played  for  an  encore, 
was  mechanical,  uninspired  and  uninspiring,  —  very  far  in- 
deed from  an  artistic  interpretation. 

This  evening  the  Aj-ion  Club,  assisted  by  the  Cecilian 
Choir,  gave  its  third  concert  of  the  season,  with  the  follow- 
ing programme:  — 

,,      ,     j  rt.  Adoremus  Te Palestrina. 

'  \b.   Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  JCccard. 
Ye  Spotted  Snakes,    "Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

Macfarren. 
Cecilian  Choir. 
Ballad. 

Chas.  T.  Knorr. 

(  a.  Farewell  to  the  Forest Mendelssohn. 

\  h.  Hunting  Song Mendelssohn. 

Piano  Solo.  — Ballade,  G  minor.     Op.  23  .     .     .   Chopin 
Miss  Amy  Fay. 

(  a.  Largo,  arrangement  from Handel. 

)  Solo  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  HaU. 

(  h.  Haste  Thee,  Nymph .   Ilandd. 

j  a.  Three  Fishers  went  Sailing       ....      Goldbeck. 

)  b.  Italian  Salad    . Genee, 

Chas.  T.  Knorr  and  Arion  Club. 

J  a.  Dirge  for  a  Faithful  Lover Benedict. 

I  b.  Hunting  Chorus Benedict. 

Aria — "  0  Mio  Fernando," Donizetti. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Hayden. 
Cradle  Song Smart. 

Piano  Solos  i  "'  ^^^^^'^^^  (^^'^^  Story), .     .     .       Raff. 
'  I  b.  Gnomen  Reigen  (Elfin  Dance),  .       IJstz. 
Miss  Amy  Fay. 
The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd       ....     Franz  Schubert. 

Cecilian  Choir. 
l\Iotet.     Judge  me,  O  God,  Psalm  xliii.     .      Mendelssohn. 

Though  it  contained  no  extended  work,  it  had  no  lack  of 
noble  compositions  by  great  masters,  besides  lesser  produc- 
tions of  talented  and  able  writers.  The  piece  called  "  Ital- 
ian Salad,"  however,  I  nmst  regard  as  wholly  unworthy  of 
a  place  in  such  a  programme. 

The  singers  were  suflering  from  colds  and  fatigue,  having 
just  had  two  of  the  worst  rehearsals  they  ever  went  through. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  singing  was  better  than  could 
be  expected,  giving  evidence  of  careful  and  thorough  drill. 
The  i)erformance  was  greatly  marred  by  Mr.  Tomlins  now 
and  then  beating  on  his  desk,  and  giving  orders  in  a  loud 
voice.  This  withdre\v*our  attention  from  the  nmaJc  so  as  to 
seriously  impair  tbe  effect,  producing  at  times  an  extremely 
unplejisant  shock.  It  was  worse  than  overhearing  the 
prompter  in  a  play. 

I  wisli  I  could  honestly  say  I  had  discovered  a  great  artist 
in  Miss  Amy  Fay.  As  it  is,  I  failed  to  be  impressed  either 
with  her  powers  of  execution  or  interpretation.  Her  play- 
ing of  the  Itaff'  and  Liszt  pieces  was  fiuent,  easy,  clear,  and 


graceful,  but  by  no  means  forcible;  while  in  the  Cbopiu 
Ballade  tliere  seemed  to  be  a  very  perceptible  lack  of  power. 
I  do  not  tliink  I  should  ever  have  discovered  how  noble  and 
beautiful  the  latter  composition  Is  from  her  playing  of*  it. 
But  she  played  a  Chopin  Nocturne  for  an  encore,  and,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  played  it  in  a  way  which  pleased  me  very  much, 

Mr.  Knorr  is  a  Chicago  tenor  with  a  thin  voice,  squeezed 
up  into  the  nasal  passages.  I  very  much  fear  he  has  no  fu- 
ture as  a  public  singer.  Mrs.  Hall  and  Mrs.  Hayden  are 
two  of  our  local  amateurs,  pupils  of  Mr.  Tomlins.  They 
did  their  parts  every  way  creditably.  1  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  heard  Jlrs.  Hayden  sing  so  well. 

The  Musical  Society  is  to  give  portions  of  Kiers  "  Chris- 
tus  "   next  week.  J.  C.  F. 


NOTES   AND    GLEANTINGS. 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated. At  the  annual  election  held  yesterday,  Mr.  Theodore 
Thomas  was  unanimously  elected  conductor.  On  the  first 
ballot  the  vote  stood  fifty-four  for  Thomas,  nine  for  Dr. 
Damrosch,  and  six  for  Mr.  NeuendorfF;  the  minority  sub- 
sequently changed  their  votes,  so  that  Mr.  Thomas  becomes 
the  choice  of  the  whole  society.  Mr.  Julius  Hallgarten 
was  elected  president;  Mr.  Boehm  retains  the  vice-presi- 
dency; and  the  Board  of  Directors,  we  understand,  is  not 
changed,  except  that  Messrs.  Brandt  and  Arnold  replace  two 
of  the  older  members.  The  directors  will  soon  have  a  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Tliomas,  and  it  will  then  be  determined 
whether  ai'rangements  can  be  made  to  permit  of  his  accept- 
ing the  conductorship.  —  Tribune^  ApHl  30. 


Miss  Thuksbt  has  made  an  enviable  success  in  Paris. 
AU  the  critics  unite  in  praising  her  voice  and  execution. 
Fiyaro  calls  her  another  Patti.  L'Art  Musicale  —  which, 
by  the  way,  credits  her  with  being  descended  on  one  side 
from  an  old  "  Knicker-Booker  "  family  —  says  that  she  is 
in  concert- without  a  rival.  Le  X/X.  iSiecle,  praising  her 
voice,  which  it  declares  that  she  manages  with  skill  and 
grace,  says  also  that  she  is  ravishingly  pretty.  Le  Sport 
speaks  of  the  sweet,  vibrating  timbre  of  her  voice,  and  of 
its  great  flexibility.  Le  Petit  Journal  praises  her  not  only 
for  technical  power,  but  for  feeling  and  expression.  The 
Paris  Journal,  mentioning  first  her  charming  voice  and  her 
musical  cultivation,  says  that  she  sang  an  air  of  Mozart, 
and  a  theme  with  variations  of  Proch,  and  adds  that  she 
gave  the  first  *'  with  a  taste  and  simplicity  marvelously  ap- 
propriate to  Mozart's  style;  and  the  second  with  an  ease,  a 
flexibility,  a  strength  and  a  certainty  of  attack  which  won 
hearty  and  unanimous  applause."  Le  Gavluis  says  that  she 
is  on  the  way  to  become  one  among  the  most  celebrated  sing- 
ers. Le  Rapptl  declares  that  she  is  in  talent  of  tbe  family 
of  Patti  and  Albani,  and  that  her  voice  is  of  tbe  same 
metal,  forged  in  the  same  school.  Charivari  says  that  with 
her  first  notes-  she  conquered  her  audience,  and  Le  Temps 
and  Le  Menestrel  are  full  of  her  gifts  and  graces.  Her 
audience  recalled  and  recalled  her,  and  certainly  since  Albani 
no  foreign  singer  has  had  such  a  flattering  success  in  the 
French  Capital. 

Mk.  W.  H.  Sherwood  has  started  on  a  western  tour 
of  recitals  and  concerts.  He  played  May  3  in  I.*ortland, 
Me  ;  May  5  in  Lowell.  He  is  engaged  for  two  recitals  each 
in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  three  in  Chi- 
cago, four  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  one  each  in  Pittsburg, 
Evanston,  111.,  and  many  other  western  towns;  and  on  the 
return  journey,  in  New  York.  He  will  be  away  five  weeks 
or  more.  

Erxst  Frteorich  PtiCHTER,  oue  of  the  most  distin- 
guished musical  theorists  of  the  present  generation,  died  at 
Leipzig  on  the  9th  inst.  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  born  at  (.Jross-Scbuiiau,  near  Zittau,  on  October  24, 
1808,  and  at  a  very  early  age  showed  great  musical  aptitude. 
In  183Lhevvent  to  Leipzig  to  study  music;  and  on  the 
founding  of  the  Conservatorium  in  that  town,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Teacher  of  Harmony  and  Composition.  On  the 
death  of  the  late  Moritz  Ilauptmann,  Kichter  was  invited  to 
succeed  him  as  Cantor  at  the  Thomas-Kirche,  a  post  for- 
merly held  by  Sebastian  Bacli.  His  compositions,  especially 
those  for  the  church,  are  highly  esteemed,  and  olten  per- 
formed in  Germany;  but  it  is  as  a  writer  of  theoretical 
works  that  he  will  he  best  remembered.  His  treatises  on 
Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Fugue,  are  standard  instruc- 
tion-books, being  adopted  as  text-books  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatorium. —  Acadtiny. 


Miss  Emma  Tiiursby  has  before  her  most  gratifying 
prospects.  She  will  remain  during  the  present  season  in 
London;  she  then  goes  to  sing  at  the  German  watering- 
places.  She  will  return  to  England  for  the  Hereford  Festi- 
val in  September,  and  for  tbe  fullillment  of  engagements  in 
tbe  provinces  duritig  October  and  November.  Siie  will  af- 
terwards go  back  to  Paris  to  sing  at  the  C'onservatoire,  and 
also  at  the  concerts  of  Pasdeloup  and  Colonne.  Then  fol- 
lows a  tour  in  the  French  provinces  and  in  Holland,  to 
which  succeed  engagements  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Pesth,  St.  i'etersburg,  and  Moscow.  The  next  season  she 
will  spend  in  England,  and  will  return  to  America  in  the 
autumn  of  1880. 


May  10,  1879.] 
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ARTISTS  or  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

and  Tlieir  Works.  By  Clara  Erskine  Clem- 
ent and  Laurence  Hdtton.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
$5.00. 

This  is  a  perfect  encyclopaidia  of  information  concern- 
ing the  lives,  styles,  schools,  and  works  of  more  than 
two  thousand  artists  who  have  lived  and  wrought  within 
the  present  centurj'-.  Including  so  many  subjects,  it  can- 
not within  the  limits  of  two  volumes  discuss  artists  and 
schools  of  art  exhaustively;  indeed,  such  discussion  is 
not  the  object  of  the  work,  but  to  embrace  in  convenient 
compass  such  personal,  characteristic,  and  artistic  facts 
regarding  artists  of  the  century  as  will  make  the  work 
indispensable  for  reference,  and  a  great  convenience  for 
artists  and  art  lovers  and  students.  Critical  estimates 
from  competent  authorities  and  full  indexes  add  largely 
to  the  value  and  practical  utility  of  the  work. 


*^*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers, 
receipt  of  price  bi/  (he  Publishei'S, 


Sent,  post-paid,  on 


HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


a^u^icai  S^\?tmttm\. 


PUGENE  THAYER'S  Or^au  Studio  \%  iu  one  of 
■^-^  the  halls  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  515  Tremont  Street, 
and  contains  one  of  the  finest  Church  Organs  in  America- 
Terms  from  S40  to  ^60  per  Quarter,  with  advantages  never  before 
offered  to  organ  students. 


JJ/'  A.  LOCKE,  Teacher  of  the  Piano, 

10  Putnam  Avenue,  Cambridge. 


MR- 


ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


IHME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Sing^ing; 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the   Opera   or 
Concert  Room. 
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MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR  ^\^ 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Music  Haix.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  professors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1867  Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.  For 
Prospectus,  address         E.  TOURJEE,  Muaio  Hall,  Boston. 


NETV  ENGLAND  , 
MUSrCAIi 

BUKEAU-  . 


Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 

Address  E.  TOURJEE, 

Music  Hall,  Boston. 


MADAME   E.   SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

1104  Walnut  Street,  JPhiladelphiaj 

Offers  to  pupils,  besides  a  careful  Cultiyation  of  the  Voice,  a 
thorough  Musical  Education,  and  Training  for  Opera,  Oratorio, 
Concert,  and  Church  Singing. 


OARLYLE  PETERSILEA'S 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

ElocitioE,  and  Uimm. 

The  most  perfect  Institution 
of  its  kind  in  America. 

Its  object  is  to  Educate  Fine 
Soloists  and  Teachers. 

Terms  very  moderate 

279  &  281  Columbus  Ave. 

{Near  Berkeley  St.) 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

In  alliance  with  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Leipzig. 

In  connection  with  the  Acad- 
emy are  numerous  free  advan- 
tas;es.' 

Send  for  Circular. 


NORMAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE 

WILLIAM  H,  SHERWOOD,  of  Boston,  Director. 


Session,  Five  IVeeJcs,  J'uly  9  to  A.\igust  12,  1879. 

H.  Clarence  Eddy,  of  Chicago,  Organist  and  Theorist  ;  Mnie. 
Louisa  Oappiani,  Prima  Donna,  from  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  Mr! 
Harry  Wheeler,  from  New  England  Conservatory,  Vocali'sts! 
L.  H.  Sherwood,  M.  A.,  Principal  Lyons  Musical  Academy. 
SoMNER  Salter,  Chorus  Director.  Henry  G.  Hanchett,  of  New 
York,  Pianist.     Narcisse  Cyr,  and  others,  assisting. 

TERMS.  — $15.00,  including  ten  Organ  and  ten  Piano  Reci- 
tals, by  Messrs.  Eddy  and  W.  H.  Sherwood,  and  Normal  Course. 
Private  lessons  extra,  from  50  cents  to  ®5.00.  Board  from 
ffi4.00  upwards.    Situation  beautiful,  on  large  lake. 

Address,  for  Circulars, 

Dr.  M.  A.  CARMAN,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Constipation  and  Indigestion 

Are  nearly  certain  to  afflict  sedentary  brain  workers.  Medicines  usually 
increase  the  difficulty.  ITRBIT  FOOD  and  WHITE  WHEAT 
GI,XJTEN  relieve  all,  and  establish  normal  digestion.  We  have  Food 
c  Remedies  for  Brain  and  Nerve  Troubles,  for  Consumption,  Dia- 
Ijetes,  Dyspepsia,  Brlglit's  Dlsea.se,  and  all  abnormal  conditions. 

We  Relieve  Fatness  by  nitrogenous  foods,  without  drugs  and  without 
starvation. 

PAMPHLETS  FREE.  HEALTH   FOOD  CO., 

Brooklyn  Office,  9  Clinton  St.  74  Fourth  At.,  cor.  10th  St.,  New  York. 

Boston  Agency,  63  Commercial  St. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 


ESTABLISHED   IN   1852. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  this  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  passed 
from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of  Houghton. 
Osgood  &  Co.  It  remains  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S.  Dwight,  its  founder, 
and  preserves  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general  outward 
form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and  culture,  lovers  of  the 
iasi  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  t/ieir  sympathy,  instead  of  courting  an  indiscriminate 
"  popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than  quantity  of  matter.  Loyal 
to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  yet  welcomes  every  sign  of  wholesome 
progress. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew :  — 

/is  coiilents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  Af-t  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the 
world  of  Art  and  polite  literature ;  including,  from  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  Revie^ws  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  Ne-w  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  Ne'wrs,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  is  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musical  and 
literary :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter, 
of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  takes  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
world  of  Art  and  Literature  ;  it  contains  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  "  Stuart  Sterne  "  (authoress  of  •'  Angelo  "),  and  others  ;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Api'leton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers, — a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever; 
10  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance  ; 
five  copies,  $11.25  ;  ten  copies,  S20.00. 

HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly I5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00   "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  Tl!e  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  will  be  sent  for  $1.00 
each  additional. 

j!^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  -will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
The  ]ow^k.-L  is  for  sale  at  Zk-kl  PruFer's,  30  West  St.;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  283  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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Geo.  Woods  4  Co.'s 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 

Their  patent  frame  gives  tliem 

Great  Strength  and  Solidity, 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  QUALITY  OF  TONE. 

Tliey  liave  the  exclusive  use  in  this  country  of  the 
celebrated 

Brinsmead  Repeating  Action, 

Which  repeats  equal  to  any  Grand  Action. 


PARLOR  AND    CHURCH 


ORGANS, 


WITH  BOTH  PIPE  AND  EEED  STOPS. 


mil  GEEAT  VAPJETY  FOE  MUSICAL  EFFECTS 

Commends  them  to  all  cultivated  mnsicians. 
d2f^    UNEQVALED    REPUTATION 

FOR 

Thorongh  Workmanship  and  Pine  Finish 

GEO.  WOODS  &  CO. 

C.4MBRIDGEP0RT,  MASS. 

WAREROOMS, 

608  Waahinffton  St.,  Hoston,  Mags. 

72  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITIONS 


OF 


DICKENS  AND  WAVBRLBY. 


Messes.  HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.  desire  to  call  attention  to  their  new  popular  editions 
of  DICKENS'S  WORKS  and  THE  \VAVERLEY  NOVELS.  They  are  substantiaUy 
uniform,  are  printed  on  good  paper,  from  type  of  excellent  size  for  easy  reading,  and,  considering 
their  style,  they  are  so  low-priced  that  those  who  do  not  already  own  these  master-pieces  of  literature 
cannot  fail  to  find  these  editions  peculiarly  satisfactory  for  reading  and  preservation  in  their  libraries. 
15  volumes  of  each  edition  have  already  appeared.  The  remaining  volumes  will  be  published  at 
the  rate  of  five  a  month,  so  that  both  editions  will  be  complete  by  September 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

ELLXrSTEATED  LIBSAST  EDITION,  in  twenty-nine  volumes,  with  Introductions  by  Edwin  P. 
Whipple.  Over  550  illustrations  by  the  best  English  and  American  artists.  12mo,  dark  green 
:loth.     Price  per  volume,  $1.50;  the  set,  $43  50. 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS, 

Bt  sir   WALTER   SCOTT. 

tLLUSTEATED  LIBRAEY  EDITION,  in  twenty-five  volumes,  with  numerous  steel  engravings  after 
designs  by  Birket  Foster,  Darley,  BUlings,  Landseer,  Harvey,  and  Faed.  12mo,  brown  cloth. 
Price  per  volume,  $1.00  ;  the  set,  $25.00. 

*,!,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 

JOHN    BURROUGHS'S    BOOKS. 


LOCUSTS   AND   "WILD    HONEY.      16rao.     $1.50.     {Just  Published.) 

Contents  ;  The  Pastoral  Bees  ;  Sharp  Ej'es  ;  Strawberries  ;  Is  it  going  to  Rain  ?  Speckled  Trout ;  Birds  and  Birds  ; 
A  Bed  of  Boughs  ;  Birds'-Nestiug  ;  The  Halcyon  in  Canada. 

A  new  book  by  this  author  is  like  a  burst  of  sunshine  on  a  cloudy  day.  Mr.  Burroughs  knows  more  about  out- 
of-doors  than  any  man  since  Thoreau.  —  New  York  Herald. 

"WAKE    ROBIN.      Second  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  illustrated.     16mo.     $1.50. 

Contents  ;  The  Return  of  the  Birds  ;  In  the  Hemlocks ;  Adirondac ;  Birds  "-Nests ;  Spring  at  the  Capital ;  Birch 
Browsings  ;  The  Bluebird  ;  The  Invitation. 

Mr.  Burrouglis,  as  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  and  one  of  the  most  fascinating  descriptive  writers,  is  an  author 
whose  reputation  will  constantly  increase  ;  for  what  he  does  is  not  only  an  addition  to  our  information,  but  to  the 
good  literature  that  we  put  on  the  shelf  with  Thoreau  and  White  of  Selborne.  —  Hartford  Courant. 

"WINTER  SUNSHINE.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  frontispiece  illustra 
tion.     16mo.     $1.50. 

Contents  :  Winter  Sunshine  ;  Exhilarations  of  the  Road  ;  The  Snow-Walkers  ;  The  Fox  ;  A  March  Chronicle  ;  Au 
tumn  Tides  ;  The  Apple  ;  An  October  Abroad. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  American  essayists,  and  in  the  description  of  out-door  scenes,  sports, 
and  observations,  we  know  of  no  one  wlio  excels  him.  —  Boston  Gazette. 

This  is  a  very  charming  little  book The  minuteness  of  his  observation,  the  keenness  of  his  perception, 

give  him  a  real  originality,  and  his  sketches  have  a  delightful  oddity,  vivacity,  and  freshness.—  Tke  Nation  (New  York) 

BIRDS  AND    POETS,  with   Other   Papers.      16mo.     $1.50. 

Contents  :  Birds  and  Poets  ;  April  ;  Touches  of  Nature  ;  A  Bird  Medley  ;  Spring  Poems  ;  Our  Rural  Divinity  ;  Em- 
erson ;  The  flight  of  the  Eagle  (Walt  IVhitman) :  Before  Genius  ;  Before  Beauty. 

There  is  about  these  essays,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  charm  of  nature,  a  pastoral  pleasure,  a  deep  and  thorough  en- 
joyment of  country  beauty,  that  recalls  the"  shepherds  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  The  first  paper,  on  birds  and  poets, 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  is  a  delightful  essay  upon  birds  and  the  poets  who  sang  and  sing  of  them.  —  London 
Examiner. 

John  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  essayists  of  the  time.  —  Providence  Journal. 


«j,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &    CO.,  Boston. 

THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY  OF  BRITISH  POETRY, 

From  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Time  (1350-1878).  Edited  by  James  T.  Fields  and  Edwin  P. 
"Whipple.  I  vol.,  royal  8vo,  1028  pages.  "With  Heliotype  Portraits  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Burus,  "Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  Mrs.  Browning. 
Cloth,'hand6omely  stamped,  $6.50;  half  calf,  $10.00;  morocco,  or  tree  calf,  $14.00. 
There  is  every  reason  why  the  book  should  become  the  standard  collection  of  British  poetry  for 
home  use.  —  Boston  Adeertiser. 

A  boon  in  the  English-reading  world The  more  it  is  read  the  more  highly  will  it  be  prized. 

—  New  York  Observer. 

The  best  that  editorial  skill  and  diligence  have  yet  given  to  the  public.  —  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Every  teacher  whose  means  will  allow  should  have  this  book.     It  renders  a  Iiundred  dollars'  worth 
of  other  books  unnecess.ary.  —  Educational  Weekly  (Chicago). 

It  is  a  collection  not  only  eminently  satisfactory  in  general,  but  in  far  the  greater  number  of  par- 
ticulars. The  reader  may  confidently  go  to  it  for  the  whole  or  part  of  every  great  or  famous  English 
poem.  —  Atlantic  Monthly. 
The  best  that  editorial  skill  and  diligence  have  yet  given  to  the  public.  —  New  York  Evening  Post 
The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  number  of  portraits,  and  here  again  there  is  a  special  claim  to 
favor  in  that  these  portraits  are  not  the  well-worn  steel  plates  with  which  the  public  have  become 
farnili.ar  by  their  appear.ance  in  all  sorts  of  volumes,  but  a  series  of  finely  executed  heliotypes  from 
the  most  life-like  and  artistic  likenesses  known,  collected  by  Mr.  Fields,  who  hashad  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  making  such  collections.  —  Cleveland  Herald. 

*„•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  and  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY,  Boston. 
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A  PAPER  OF  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 


Whole  No.  994. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,   MAY   24,   1879. 


Vol.  XXXIX.  No.  11. 


JUNE  ATLANTIC 

Contains,  besides  other  Stories,  Essai/s,  Poems, 

Study  of  a  New  England  Factory  Town. 

By  the  Author  of  "Certain  Dangerous  Tenden- 
cies in  American  Life." 

Buying  a  Horse. 

W.    D.    HOWELLS. 

M  in  Engraving  on  Wood, 

W.  J.  Linton. 

Physical  Future  of  the  American  People. 

Dr.  Geokge  M.  Beakd. 

Dobson's  Proverbs  in  Porcelain. 

T.  B.  Aldbich. 

The  People  for  whom  Shatiespeare  Wrote. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

/I  Sunday  on  the  Thames. 

R.  G.  White. 

Rhymes  in  Many  Moois. 

Fourteen  Poems,  by  Fourteen  Authors. 

The  Two  New  Yorfi  Exhibitions. 

Miss  Martin — Annie  Forter. 

^^  An  unusually  brilliant  number. 
Teems.  —  ^4,00  a  year,  35  cents  a  number. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


P    &=  G.  G.  HOOK  (^  HASTINGS, 

CHURCH   ORGAN  BUILDERS, 
Send  for  Circulars.  1131  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

W.  H.JEWETT&:  CO. 

manufactoeers  of 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


AAT.   HI.   I"^rEK.S, 

MANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

^A^AREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World. 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone. 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  coustantly.     Best  work  and  lowest  prices.     Send 
for  a  Catalogue.    Tremont f  opp,  Walthatn  A'i.,  JSoston, 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIAl-FORTE  MANUFACTURERS, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
to  Let. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVEB   53,000   MADE   AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  heen  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  worlimanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   is  given  to   REPAIRING   Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  sliillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  8c  SONS, 


136  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


From  Prof.  John  K.  Paine,  Teacher  of  Music  at  Harvard 
University. 

Cambeidge,  28th  March,  1872. 
Messrs.  A.  M.  McPnAa  &  Co. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  beg  leave  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  admi- 
ration for  your  Piano-Fortes.  The  opinion  wliich  I  hold  with 
regard  to  their  exrellence  has  not  been  formed  hastily,  but  after 
a  careful  test  of  their  qualities.  The  superioi  mechani-m,  pur 
ity  of  tone,  thorough  construction,  and  consequent  durability 
which  di.stingui.-*h  your  Piano-Forte.s,  lead  me  to  recommend 
them  as  among  the  most  desirable  instruments  now  in  use. 

Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  K.  PAINE. 


Another  First  Gold  Medal  I 


On  account  of  their  Many  Improvements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Mefial.,  after  the  Most  Critical  Kxami- 
nation  ever  known  in  the  history  of  Ueed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  *'  Superior  Power  and  Vol- 
lune  of  Tone !  *'  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Bank  First  in  tlie  World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England  Organ  Company, 

MarUe  Building,  1299  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


HELIOTYPE. 

PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    BOOK    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  COMPANY  are  producers  of  lllustrationii  by  the  Ileliotype,  Photo-lithographic, 
Photo-engraTing,  and  Fac-simile  processes.  Employed  by  the  Uniled  Slatw  (;oTernment  in  illustrating  Scientific  and 
Medical  Keports:  by  Scientific,  Historical,  and  other  learned  Societies ;  by  the  leading  Publishers,  and  for  illustratinE 
Town  and  Family  Ilistones,  etc.,  etc.  i     j  =  i  a 

Fae-similes  nf  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  Manuscripts,  Paintinf/s,  Urawinijs  and  Sketches, 
rieiva  una  Vortrntts  from  Nature,  Medical  and  Scientific  Ohjicts,  Antiquities,  etc.,  etc. 

Tor  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  CO.,  220  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


GALAXY  OF  STARS, 

Who  pronounce  the  WEBER  PIANOS  the  7!<>s<  fianoa 

In  the  world  for  their  "  Sympathetic,  Pure,  and 

Rich  Tone,  combined  with  Greatest  Power." 

"  An  Instrument  with  a  SOUL  in  it." 


JPai'epa-Jiosci, 

Nilsson, 

Keltogt/, 

Marie  Pose, 

Patti, 

Albaiii, 

Thurshy, 

Cary, 

Lucca, 

Murska, 

Carreno 

,                     Torrtani, 

Strauss, 

Goddard, 

Capoul, 

Pristow, 

Campanmi, 

Muzlo, 

Mills, 

Gilmore, 

Wehli, 

Pease, 

Pappenheim,            Adams, 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

TERMS  EASY. 

WAREROOMS, 

Fifth  Avenue, 

cor.  16th  Street, 

NEW 

YORK. 

KKANICH    &    BACH'S 

Wew  Patent  Full  Agraffe,  Square,  Upright,  and  Grand 

FIRST    PREMIUM     PIANOS 

Are  unexcelled.  The  GEO.  STECK  &  CO.  Square,  Upright, 
and  Grand  received  the  only  Gold  Medal  given  fur  Pianos 
at  the  Vienna  Exposition. 

H.  W.  BERRY,  Sole  Eastern  Agent. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments.    Second-hand  Pianos 
from  ?190  to  $50.    Pianos  to  let. 

Ko.  78S  'Washingtora  Street,  Boston. 
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THE  BEST  OF  UPRIGHTS. 


THE 


Hallet,  Davis  L  Co. 

PIANOS 

Have  7'eceived  the  most  eminent  cojmnendatmis 

and  the  Medal  of  Hoiio?'  froifi  the 

Centennial  authorities. 


Their   Uprights  a7-e  the  o?ily  ones,  out  of  all 
exhibited^  receiving  special  praise. 

The  report  is  appended  :  — 

'*  To  IlALLEt,  Davis  &  Co., of  Boston, Mass  .award  for  Grand, 
Upright,  and  Square  Pianos  :  For  volume  of  tone,  good 
co7istritctioii,  and  excellence  of  ivovhman sliij* ,  and 
because  of  originalitt/  of  desu/n,  and  artistic  sJcill 
in  their  tijirif/ht  instruments ,  tvith  ingenious 
combination  of  mechanical  devices  for  securing 
permanence  in  tune.'' 


WAREROOMS. 


436  Washington  St,  Boston, 

Send  for  Ilhstvaied  Catalogue,  free. 
j^"  Agents  Wanted  in  every  large  Town  and  City. 


2l9u.0ic  5B>ut)ii^!jcrsf. 


JOHNSON'S 

NEW  METHOa  OF  mmQWi. 

By  A.  N.  JoH.vsox.    Sl.OO.    Just  Published. 

This  new  book  is  so  simple  and  clear  io  its  explanations  that 
any  music  teacher  or  amateur  can  get  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
science  by  simply  reading  it  through.  At  the  same  time  a  most 
thorough  course  is  marked  out  for  those  who  wish  to  be  com 
posers,  ipcluding  work  for  many  months,  without,  or  still  better, 
with  a  teacher.  Thousands  can  now  learn  that  have  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  do  so. 

TUC  OnCn^l  he  inV  '^  received  with  the 
I  fit  UUOrilL  Ur  JUb  greatest  favor  by  all 
who  have  examined  it,  and  is.  in  itself,  already  a  great  success. 
Send  for  it.  Use  it  in  Conventions,  Sabbath  School  Gatherings, 
and  "  Congresses,"  Camp,  Praise,  and  Prayer  Meetings.  35  cts. 
RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC.  50  cts.  W.  H.  Cummings. 
PIANOFORTE  PRIMER.  SO  cts.  Ernst  Pauee. 
ORGAN    PRIMER.    SO  cts.    Dr.  Stainer. 

These  are  called  "  Primers  "  but  are  really  handsome  and  val- 
uable books,  containing  so  much  information,  so  many  illustra- 
tioop,  cuts,  and  exercises,  as  more  properly  to  deserve  the  name 
of  "  Instruction  Books." 

They  are  part  of  the  magnificent  stock  of  Novello,  Ewer  & 
Co.,  London  (of  whom  Ditson  &  Co.  are  the  exclusive  American 
Agents),  and  indicate  the  great  value  of  the  Oratorios,  Cantatas, 
Choruses  (bound  and  separate).  Glees,  Anthem.'^,  etc.,  etc.,  which 
are  always  on  hand.  Every  leader,  teacher,  and  organist  should 
have  a  catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

Any  book  mailed,  post-free,  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
THE  ART  OF  ORGAN  PLAYING. 

By  EUGENE  THAYER. 

Part  1.    Manual  Studies S2.0D 

Part  2.    Pedal  Studies 2.50 

Part  3.    Art  ol  Registration 2.00 

Pari  4.    Charch,  or  Service  Playing 2.50 

Part  5.    Solo  or  Concert  Playing 3.00 

Complete  in  Boards 12.00 

S0PPI.BMZ5T.    Music  for  Church  Service,  Book  1 2.00 

PubUshed  by  CARL  PETJFEE,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 

Sent,  pfixl-paid,  on  receipt  q/marked  jirice. 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

40   WINTER   STREET   .    .    .    BOSTON,  MASS. 
InijK^rtyr  and  Dealer  Id 

Foreign  &  American  Sheet  Music. 

?oV  Agent  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  CaLalo(nie.i  of  ASHDOWN  & 
FABRY  of  London,  Kng.,  and  HENRY  LITOLFF  of  Braun- 
•chwei^,  Germany.  The  beat  and  cheripeat  edition  of  Claflfdc 
•nd  Modem  Mti>ic,  Cataloi^ues  F«nt  free  on  application.  Liberal 
di'count  made  to  the  profe.-'sion  and  trade.  Selecting  maeic  for 
Tea'^here  and  Seminaries  made  a  specialty. 

JLItolir'g  Mnnlcal  WorUl:    A  Sfonthly  Magazine  of  New 

Compositions  for  the  Piano-fort*.     2S)  cent>f  eacli  number. 

JUST  ISSUED: 

^Ibnm  for  Chllclr*rn.     By  G.  U".  Marrtoit.    12  charming 
little  pieces  for^oung  piantstJ!.    20  eta.  a  number. 

Ave  3T aria.   For  Tenor  or  Soprano.    By  IIehsdaw  Da5a.  60c. 

Reside  the  Su  aimer  S«a.  Contralto.      '*  "       40c. 


125  TREMONT    STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  E*ublisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIKMER,  New  York; 

BOOSEY  &  Co.,  Xomlon,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

■WEBER    PIANO-FORTES. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OP  ALL  TDE   P0BLICATI0.V3    OP 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &  CO. 

A  new  and  elegantly  printed  Catalogue  (forming  a  book 
of  235  pages),  with  illuminated  cover,  carefully  Indexed 
and  claspified,  and  with  critical  opinions  of  the  most  com- 
petent judges  ;  embracing  Novels,  StorJep,  Travel  Sketches 
Essays,  Poetry,  Biography,  History.  Philosophy,  Keligion 
and  Art ;  and  Medical  and  Legal  Works.  Seiit  to  any  ad- 
dress  on  receipt  of  20  cents.    220  Devonshire  Siroet,  lioston 


Kr<3'.^BE 


E.  W.  TYLER, 


a-^^BLER, 


S06    WASHINGTON    AND    S    BEDFORD    STREETS, 

(OVER  WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT'S,) 
Having  refitted  his  Warerooms,  is  happy  to  announce  to  his  friends  and  the  public  that  he  has  secured  the  sole  agency  in 
Boston  of  the  celebrated  KNABE  PIANO  of  Baltimore.  These  instruments  have  no  superior,  and  are  considered  by 
the  best  pianists  to  be  first-class  in  every  respect.  He  has  also  taken  the  Agency  for  the  ERNEST  CAREER 
PIANO  of  New  York,  which  is  a  reliable  and  satisfactory  instrument.  0^="  I'ianns  to  Heiil,  and  iiti  Iii^tnlnients. 
Sir.  Tyler  is  also  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  G.  W.  BEARDSLET,  who  has  been  Wareroom  Tuner  for  Messrs.  Chick- 
ering  &  Sons  for  twelve  years,  will  have  charge  of  tile  Tuning  Department.     All  orders  prompUij  attended  to. 


Library  Notes. 

A  book  full  of  the  finest  fruits  of  wide  reading.  By  A.  P.  Rus- 
sell.    New  revised  edition.    12nio,  gilt  top.     $t^.OO. 

He  has  grouped  an  amount  of  maxim,  anecdote,  aphorism, 
■wit,  and  wisdom,  whicli  make  one  of  the  mo.^t  attractive  and 
nstructive  volumes  of  the  seasou. —  Chicago  Inter-Occan. 

A  thoroughly  charming  book.  —  LotnsviUe  CourieT- Journal. 

HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   &   CO. 


BRITISH  POETS. 

RIVERSIDE  EDITION. 


A  Complete  Collection  of  tlie  Poems  of  the  best 
English  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth, 
embraciug  nil  the  Poems  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Authors,  with  Selections  from  the  Mi- 
nor Poets;  accompanied  with  Biographical, 
Ili.'itorical,  and  Critical  Notices.  Edited  by 
Professor  Francis  J.  Child,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Steel-plate  portraits  of  the  Poets  ac- 
companv  many  of  the  volumes.  The  Kiverside 
Edition  is  an  elegant  library  edition,  in  sixty- 
seven  volumes,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and 
tastefully  bound.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
per  volume,  $1.75  ;  half  calf,  $3.50. 
The  edition  comprises  the  following  authors  ; 

Akenside  and  Beattie,  1  vol. 

Ballads,  4  vols. 

Burns,  1  vol. 

Butler,  1  vol. 

Byron,  5  vols. 

Campbell  and  Falconer,  1  vol. 

Chatterton,  1  vol. 

Chaucer,  3  vols.  (7n  press.) 

Churchill,  Parnell,  and  Tickell,  2  vols 

Coleridge  and  Keats,  2  vols. 

Cowper,  2  vols. 

Dryden,  2  vols. 

Gay,  I  vol. 

Goldsmith  and  Gray,  1  vol. 

Herbert  and  Vaughan,  1  vol. 

Herrick,  1  vol. 

Hood,  2  vols. 

Milton  and  Marvell,  2  vols. 

Montgomery,  2  vols. 

Moore,  3  vols. 

Pope  and  Collins,  2  vols. 

Prior,  1  vol. 

Scott,  5  vols. 

Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  I  vol.  {In  press.) 

Shelley,  2  vols. 

Skelton  and  Donne,  2  vols. 

Southey,  5  vols. 

Spenser,  3  vols. 

Surrey  and  Wyatt,  1  vol. 

Swift,  2  vols. 

Thomson,  I  vol. 

Watts  and  White,  1  vol. 

Wordsworth,  3  vols. 

Young,  1  vol. 

These  volumes  are  of  bo  high  and  even  a  style  of  excel 
lence  that  it  would  bo  impossiljle  to  say  that  any  one  poet 
ha.s  fared  better  or  worse  than  his  brethren,  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  editorial  labor,  or  the  minute  fidelity  of  the  preaa 
—  North  American  Review. 

This  serica  of  the  British  Pootfl  is  by  far  the  best  collec- 
tion we  have  anywhere  met  with.  —  Neto  York  Times. 

The  series  of  British  Poets,  in  its  present  form,  cannot 
fall  to  win  the  favor  of  book  lovers.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  library,  printed  on  delicately  tinted  paper 
with  clear  type  and  wide  margin,  attractively  and  Hubstan- 
fially  bound.  —  Providence  Journal. 

In  no  other  slmpe  is  it  possible  to  secure  so  complete  an 
edition  of  tho  slandard  British  poets  so  well  made  or  at  so 
moderate  a  price.  — New  York  Evening  I'o.^l. 

This  edition  of  tho  standard  British  poets  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  In  every  library  which 
is  not  already  supplied  with  these  literary  treasures.— 
Boston  Advertiser. 

•»•  For  sale  Iry  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re 
ceipt  of  price  liy  the  Publishers, 

HOUaHTOH,  OSGOOD  &  00.,  BOSTON. 


GROVE'S 


OF   MUSIC. 


NOW   READY. 

Part  VI.,  price  $1.25,  completing  the  First  Volume. 
A 

Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians. 

BY 

Eminent  Writers,  English  and  Foreign. 

EDITED   BY 

GEORGE   GROVE,  D.  C.  L. 


{TO    BE    COMPLETED    IN    TWO    VOLUMES.] 
Volume  I.,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price  $6.00. 


The  topics  are  well  chosen,  the  scholarship  is  exact, 
the  explanations  are  almost  always  complete  and 
clear,  the  historical  articles  show  research,  and  the  il- 
lustrations are  abundant  and  useful.  The  new  "Dic- 
tionary" has  no  rival  in  our  language. — New  York 
Tribune. 

Upon  the  whole  we  can  heartily  congratulate  Mr. 
Grove  upon  the  prodtiction  of  a  work  which  not  only 
surpasses  all  other  musical  dictionaries  in  the  language, 
but  is  so  far  in  advance  of  the  best  of  its  predecessors 

that  there  is  i-cally  no  opportunity  for  comparison. 

New  York  Tribune. 

We  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  successive 
instalments  of  this  noble  work,  and  Ave  commend  it 
heartily,  with  full  conviction  of  its  great  value,  to  all 
lovers  and  professors  of  the  divine  art. — DwighVs 
Journal  of  Music. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard  this  work  as 
useful  only  for  purposes  of  reference.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  interesting  and  valuable  articles  on  all  kinds 
of  musical  subjects,  which  amateurs  who  take  a  genu- 
ine interest  in  the  art  they  pi-ofess  to  love  will  read 
from  beginning  to  mi.— London  Daily  News. 

The  articles  bearing  on  technical  subjects,  both  in- 
strumental and  notational,  are  very  full  and  lucid, 
and  in  nearly  every  inslance  are  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained by  means  of  printed  music.  ....  When  fin- 
ished it  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  productions 
of  its  kind.  —  Musical  Opinion. 

When  fini.shcd  it  will  be  a  storehouse  of  knowledge 
and  a  most  valuable  reference  book  which  no  musi- 
cian can  help  coveting.  —  New  Haven  Palladium. 
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All  the  articles  not  credited  to  otlur  publications  were  expressly 
written  for  this  Journal. 

Published  fortnightly  by  Houghton,  Osgood  and  Company, 
220  Devonshire  Street,  Boston.  Price,  10  cents  a  number;  $2.50 
per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  Carl  Prdefer,  30  West  Str<'-et,  A.  "Will- 
iams &  Co.,  2S3  Washington  Street,  A.  K.  Lorikg,  369  Wash- 
ington Street,  and  by  the  Publishers;  in  New  York  by  A.  Bren- 
TANO  Jr.,  39  Union  Square,  and  llouGHfON,  Osgood  &  Co., 
21  Astor  Place;  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  H.  Boner  &  Co.,  1102 
Chestnut  Street;  in  Chicago  by  the  CHICAGO  Music  Company, 
512  Slate  Street. 


SANZIO. 

BY  STUART  STEKNE,   AUTHOR  OF  "  ANGELO." 

"She  was  the  daughter  of  a  soda-burner  who  lived  across  the 
Tiber,  near  St.  Cajcilia.  A  small  house  is  still  shown,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  her  birthplace.  Formerly  a  garden  was  at- 
tached to  this,  in  which  the  lovely  girl  was  often  to  be  seen. 
Her  beauty,  therefore,  was  soon  talked  about,  — and  Rafael  also 
was  attracted  by  her  fame  and  seized  by  such  passionate  love 
that  he  had  no  peace  till  he  could  call  her  his  own,  and  would 
no  longer  live  without  her."  —  Passavant. 

They  rode  in  silence  for  a  time.     The  woods, 

Bright  in  the  fresh  young  green  of  early  spring, 

E'en  now  far  in  benealli  the  aged  trees, 

That  thickly  interlaced  their  spreading  boughs, 

Grew  dusky  with  the  fulling  eve,  save  where 

The  stems  divided,  or  a  timid  sapling, 

Its  trembling  leaves  stuTed  by  each  passing  breath, 

Made  room  for  light  and  air;  while  far  and  near 

The  setting  sun  scattered  his  golden  shafts,  — 

Among  the  gnarled,  brown  oaks,  whose  swelling  buds, 

Big  with  new  life,  nuist  burst  to  flower  erelong  i 

And  on  thS  towering,  nielanclioly  pines, 

That  rest  unchanged  through  all  the  fitful  year, 

Save  for  the  brighter  tips  that  in  the  springtime 

Li^^ht  their  dark  crowns  as  with  a  sombre  smile; 

On  the  grave  olives,  with  their  pallid  leaves; 

And  on  the  virgin  willows,  modestly, 

Yet  with  a  tender  grace  ineffable. 

Wearing  then:  bridal  veil  of  delicate  green, 

AVbose  drooping  ends  kissed  the  glad  earth.     And  here 

The  mellow  sunbeams,  wandering  onward,  found, 

Close  nestling  at  the  foot  of  some  great  trunk, 

Or  in  the  shelter  of  a  moss-grown  rock, 

Young,  tiny  ferns,  unrolling  cautiously 

Their  furry,  silvered  caps,  dark  violets 

In  fragrant,  purple  clusters,  or  a  knot 

Of  yellow  crocus  cups,  or,  spread  far  out 

Like  a  dim,  pale-blue  mist,  a  starry  bank 

Of  small  forget-me-nots.     Loving  and  long, 

As  with  a  fond  caress,  and  loath  to  go. 

Lingered  and  dwelled  the  late  mild  light  upon 

These  sweetest  of  Spring's  children,  that  so  humbly 

Herald  the  gorgeous  Summer's  pride  and  pomp. 

And  where  it  fell  the  woods  all  flashed  and  flamed 

With  glittering  drops,  sole  marks  of  the  fierce'shower 

Which  scarce  an  hour  ago  had  swept  the  land, 

And  left  these  after  him,  that  quivering  hung 

From  tree  and  bush  and  flower.     None  spoke,  while  all 

Drank  in  the  freshness  of  the  odorous  air. 

But  when  perchance  some  overhanging  branch, 

Some  trailing  vine,  brushed  mantle,  plume,  or  face. 

And  showered  its  weight  of  drops  down  over  him 

Who  passed  below  it.     Then  a  short  exclaim, 

A  jesting  word,  or  railing  laughter,  broke 

From  him  and  his  companions.     All  around 

The  forest,  too,  seemed  hushed,  and  slowly  folding 

His  green  wings  for  the  night;  their  horses'  hoofs 

Fell  noiseless  on  the  carpet  of  soft  moss. 

Save  when  they  crushed  a  rustling  last  year's  leaf. 

Or  a  brown,  crackling  twig.     And  but  for  this. 

And  the  low  gurgle  of  an  unseen  brook. 

And  the  faint,  long-drawn  notes  of  some  lone  bird, 

Who  far  away  upon  some  lofty  branch 

Sang  his  sweet  chant  to  the  departing  sun,  — 

No  sound  fell  on  the  stillness. 

Thus  they  rode, 
A  merry  company  of  gay  young  friends,     ■ 


Whose  lips  were  scarcely  wont  to  rest  long  silent, 

By  twos  and  threes,  close  as  the  narrow  path 

Would  give  them  leave.      But  one  among  them  all 

Lagged  in  the  rear  alone,  suffered  the  reins 

Loosely  to  He  upon  his  horse's  neck, 

Who  moved  but  slowly  forward,  bending  down 

To  sniff  the  grass  and  herbs,  while  his  young  master 

Hung  idly  in  the  saddle,  with  his  head 

Bowed  on  his  breast,  lost  in  some  dreamy  thought, 

Heedless  of  brushing  vine  or  showering  branch, 

And  all  unconscious  how  from  time  to  time 

One  of  the  others,  turning  in  his  seat. 

Cast  back  at  him  a  furtive,  smiling  glance. 

And  drew  his  shouhiers  up. 

And  so  at  length 
They  came  to  where  the  trunks  stood  far  apai't, 
And  the  low  shrubs  more  dense,  the  liglit  poured  in 
With  fuller  flood,  and  the  dim  forest  ended, 
And  swiftly  now  emerged  upon  a  plain 
That  rolled  before  them  far  and  wide,  and  broke 
Into  small  hills  and  level  valleys,  sweet 
With  soft,  young,  tufted  grass  and  delicate  flowers^ 
That  dripped  with  shinnnering  freshness  like  the  wood, 
While  in  the  distance,  bathed  in  rosy  sheen, 
The  towers  and  domes  of  the  Eternal  City 
Kose  up,  a  fair,  familiar  sight. 

*'  Look  you," 
One  of  the  friends  said  now,  and  glanced  around, 
"  How  all  the  hills,  that  in  the  winter  time 
Wear  but  a  sober  tint  of  purple  brown, 
Have  taken  on  their  bright  green  summer  robe 
E'en  now,  so  early  in  the  year!  " 

*'  Ay,  like 
Some  fair,  vi\in  woman !  "  cried  another  gayly, 
"  Who  cannot  oft  and  swift  enough  exchange 
Her  most  enchanting  robes  for  others  neWj 
And  more  enchanting  still!  " 

And  then  a  third, 
Pointing  to  where  a  rocky  height  rose  up, 
Crowned  by  a  cloister's  stern,  gray  walls,   "  See  where 
The  pious  women  of  the  Hill  walk  forth, 
To  catch  a  breath  of  air!   Vespers  are  done, 
But  still  methinks  their  hands  are'clasped  in  prayer. 
And  hark,  they  chant!  Ay,  how  the  golden  light 
Plays  o'er  their  sombre  garments  and  white  veils. 
And  seems  to  cast  a  moment's  gleam  of  joy 
Into  their  barren  lives !    Well,  surely  these 
Have  done  with  worldly  pride  and  vanity  !  " 
And  when  the  other  laughed  and  would  have  answered, 
A  fourth  exclaimed,  "  Who's  this  that  o'er  the  plain 
Comes  spurring  towards  us  there?  " 

Shading  their  eyes, 
They  watched  the  approaching  rider,  and  then  all 
Cried  out  in  chorus,  ''Ay,  it  is  the  Count! 
I  know  him  by  his  waving  yellow  plumes, 
And  his  long  mantle!  Look  you!  how  the  clasp 
Flashes  upon  his  breast!  " 

A  moment  more. 
And  he  was  close  to  them  and  checked  his  horse, 
Received  with  noisy  greetings  and  loud  cries 
Of  "  Well  met.  Count!  "  and  "  Welcome,  Baldassar!  " 
"  What  brings  you  here  so  late?  "    "  A  thousand  pities 
You  were  not  with  us  first;  you  cannot  know 
All  you  have  missed  !  "  "■'  Ay,  what  a  precious  ^m, 
A  pearl  of  rarest  lustre,  we  found  hid 
Deep  in  the  woods  I  " 

The  other  smiled.     "Good  friends, 
I  am  rejoiced  to  find  you,  and  perceive 
That  the  great  shower  washed  none  of  you  away ! 
But  where  's  my  Sanzio?  Ah,  I  see  him  there, 
Wrapped  in  deep  meditation,  it  appears  1 " 
Glancing  at  him  who,  fallen  far  behind, 
Unconscious  still  of  all  that  passed,  marked  not 
That  a  new-comer  joined  the  rest,  nor  heard 
The  babble  of  the  merry  tongues,  now  wholly 
Loosed  from  the  unwonted  spell  of  silence.      "  Well, 
Let 's  halt  till  he  comes  up !  " 

The  horses  stood 
And,  with  their  heads  together,  curiously 
Gazed  each  upon  the  other  with  great  eyes, 
Or  mildly  snuffed  his  neighbor's  outstretched  nose. 
"  But  pray  where  found  you  shelter  from  the  storm  ? 
And  what  is  this  I  've  missed, — that  precious  gem 
Found  in  the  woods?  "  asked  Baldassar  again, 
Of  the  friend  next  him.     "  Oh,  all  that,"  cried  he, 
"  Hangs  by  the  self-same  thread !  The  stealthy  storm 
Surprised  us  in  the  woods  and  scarce  gave  warning. 
The  daylight  turned  to  sudden  night,  —  a  flash, 
A  clap  of  thunder,  and  the  first  great  drops,  — 
It  seemed  but  one  brief  moment.     We,  dismayed, 
Scattered  in  haste,  rode  aimless  here  and  there, 
In  quest  of  rock  or  tree  to  shelter  us. 
And  so  came  to  a  clearing  and  a  house 
Just  on  the  forest's  edge,  and  well  content 
Dismounted,  drew  the  horses  'neath  a  shed, 
And  knocked  upon  the  door      By  all  the  Saints, 
I  tell  you  when  't  was  opened,  Baldassar, 
We  well-nigh  all  of  us,  just  as  we  stood. 
On  the  wet  ground,  beneath  the  streamhig  rain. 
Had  dropped  upon  our  knees!      A  fairer  vision, 
A  face  and  form,  a  brow  and  lip  and  eye. 
Of  rarer  grace,  your  sight  ne'er  lit  upon, 


Thau  in  the  sweetest  maid,  who  bade  us  there 
Enter  and  welcome!  " 

"  Every  one  of  us, 
Lost  instantly  his  stricken  heart  to  her !  " 
Another  cried.    And  yet  another, 

"Ay, 
Bold  Cupid  stood  upon  her  shapely  shoulders, 
Sat  in  her  eyes,  —  what  though  't  is  true  enough, 
They  were  cast  down  with  blusliing  modesty!  — 
And  nestled  in  the  ringlets  of  her  hair, 
Plying  his  deadly  trade,  —  let  fly  his  shafts 
In  all  directions,  swift  and  merciless, 
Till  none  escaped  unscathed!  " 

"  But  yet  you  bear 
Your  wouTids  with  much  heroic  fortitude!  *' 
Said  Baldassare,  smiling,  and  the  one 
Who  first  had  spoken,  "  Ay,  but  tiiere  is  one 
In  whom  methinks  the  rankling  dart  sits  deep !  " 
Nodding  towards  Sanzio.  ^ 

"Nay.  Giovanni,  hush!  " 
The  other  cried,  in  earnest,  lowered  tones, 
"  I  know  those  dreamy  moods  full  well  in  him, 
And  ever  stfl-nd  aside  in  reverent  awe! 
Who  knows  what  vision  of  immortal  beauty. 
What  heavenly  fair  Jladonna,  or  sweet  Saint, 
To  grow  to  shape  beneath  his  cunning  hand, 
And  keep  his  memory  green  from  age  to  age, 
Rises  e'en  now  within  his  spirit's  eye! 
Let  us  not  rudely  jar  or  break  those  dreams, 
Lest  we  might  prove  us  robbers,  in  advance, 
Of  the  world's  proudest  treasures !  " 

"  Oh  no,  no!  " 
Giovanni  said,  and  laughed,  yet  sank  his  voice, — 
"  (lood  Baldassare,  have  no  fear !  I  swear 
'T  Is  but  a  very  earthly  little  Saint, 
Who  this  time  holds  his  heart  and  senses  bound !  " 
"  And  pi-ay  who  is  slie?  what  her  name  and  state?  " 
"  I  know  not.      It  appears  they  live  with  folks,  — 
She  and  a  grandam  whom  she  calls  but  mother,  — 
Who  like  a  tliousand  others  till  the  soil. 
But  these  two  of  far  finer  stuff  are  made 
Than  other  common  peasants,  and  we  heard 
Her  name  is  Benedetta." 

It  might  be 
That  word  had  roused  him  as  it  reached  his  ear, 
For  Sanzio  raised  his  head  and  gazed  around 
With  a  deep,  long-drawn  sigh,  and  then  at  l^t, 
But  with  a  kindling  eye,  saw  Baldassar, 
And  suddenly  seizing  on  his  idle  reins 
Rode  swiftly  up,  and  with  a  grave,  sweet  smile. 
Reached  out  bis  hand. 

They  turned  their  horses'  heads, 
And  all  together  now,  at  swifter  pace, 
]\Ioved  towards  the  city,  while  the  waning  light 
Fast  faded  from  the  purplhig  hills;  the  Count 
With  Sanzio  first,  the  others  following  close. 
Discoursing  endlessly  of  this  and  that. 
But  ever  in  the  midst  of  friendly  converse, 
Sanzio  from  time  to  time  slid  back  again 
To  sudden  thoughtful  silence  for  a  space. 
And  his  companion,  smiling  to  himself, 
Would  check  his  ready  flow  of  speech,  suspend 
A  phrase  half  finished,  unperceived  by  him, 
And  patiently  delay  till  he  looked  up. 
Ere  he  concluded. 

Thus  they  rode  erelong 
In  at  the  gates,  and  clattered  through  the  streets, 
Where  the  gray  shadows  of  swift-falling  eve 
Lay  gathered,  and  the  mellow  twilight  hung 
But  with  a  last,  faint,  roisy  flush,  high  up 
'Mid  topmost  spires  and  windows. 

At  the  door 
Of  Sanzio's  stately  mansion,  they  cried  down 
A  gay  gpod-night  to  iiim,  as  he  alighted, 
And  then  with  laughing  words  and  loud  farewells. 
And  promises  to  meet  again,  dispersed. 
Each  hastening  on  his  separate  way  alone. 
( To  be  continued.) 


GEORGE  SAND  AND  FREDERIC 
CHOPIN. 

A    STUDY. 
BY    FANNY    RAYMOND    RITTER. 

(Concluded  from  page  75.) 

The  total  loss  of  the  letters  written  by- 
Chopin  from  Paris  to  his  relations  and  friends 
in  Poland  was  an  irreparable  one  for  any 
biograplier,  not  only  on  account  of  all  they 
must  have  contained  in  reference  to  the  many 
historical  and  artistic  celebrities  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  at  that  period,  but  still 
more  for  the  sake  of  the  clearer  light  they 
would  have  shed  on  his  own  life  and  state 
or  mind  at  the   time,  though  he  might  have 
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but  half  revealed  this  in  his  correspondence. 
It  was  difficult  to  induce  one  so  profound 
and  serious  to  converse  on  the  subject  of 
love  or  friendship  ;  questions  having  such  a 
bearing  were  always  parried  with  amiable 
satire  or  refined  badinage.  The  letters  given 
in  that  part  of  Karasowski's  biography  which 
treats  of  Chopin's  early  youth  are  as  charm- 
ing—  though  in  a  different  manner  —  as  those 
of  Mendelssohn,  who  scarcely  excelled  Chopin 
in  social  accomplishments  and  literary  culti- 
vation. All  the  information  given  by  Kara- 
sowski  respecting  the  first  twenty  years  of 
Chopin's  life  —  of  many  details  of  which  we 
were  ignorant  —  is  valuable  and  interesting  ; 
but  this  biographer,  possibly  unable  to  talce 
the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  Chopin's  life  in  Paris,  and  apparently 
influenced  by  his  own  prejudices,  and  not  al- 
together unreasonablj'  so  by  ihe  regrets  and 
opinions  of  Ciiopin's  lelations,  endeavors  to 
persuade  us  that  the  composer's  early  death 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  disen- 
chantment of  his  Parisian  experience.  But, 
though  not  all  those  "  whom  the  gods  love 
die  young,"  Chopin  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  who  are  fated  to  do  so.  His  sister 
Emilie  died  of  consumption  in  early  youth  ; 
from  this  fact  we  may  suppose  that  disease 
to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  family.  In 
French  journals  of  that  time,  Chopin's  death 
was  attributed  to  a  combination  of  asthma 
and  consumption.  He  told  Fetis,  who  knew 
him  well,  that  he  was  of  so  delicate  a  consti- 
tution in  childhood  that  he  merely  vegetated 
for  several  years.  The  servants  of  the 
Ciiopin  family  in  Poland  said  that  Frederic's 
"  mind  was  sick  ;  "  though  chiefly  on  account 
of  his  excessive  love  of  study,  and  his  un- 
healthy habit  of  rising  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  to  improvise  at  the  piano-forte.  At 
the  time  of  the  Polish  outbreak,  his  parents 
forbade  liim  to  join  the  insurrectionists  "  on 
account  of  the  delicate  state  of  his  health." 
In  18.37,  a  year  before  his  meeting  with 
George  Sand,  his  first  decided  attack  of  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs  had  occurred.  Liszt  says 
he  was  so  weak  when  he  went  with  the 
Dudevant  family  to  Majorca  that  no  one  ex- 
pected to  see  him  return  alive  ;  but  in  spite 
of  that  rainy  winter  on  the  island,  his  health 
was  so  much  benefited  by  the  change,  and 
the  care  he  received,  that  he  remained  com- 
paratively well  for  some  years  afterjvards. 
The  air  of  Majorca,  the  life  and  charactei' 
of  the  place,  were  certainly  favoi'able  to  his 
mental  productivity,  since,  besides  the  Pie- 
ludes,  he  composed  more  than  a  dozen  works 
there  ;  and  liis  best  compositions  were  writ- 
ten during  the  years  following,  in  the  rue 
Pigale,  or  the  square  d'Orleans  at  Paris,  or 
at  Xohant,  under  the  influence  of  that  gen- 
lle  scenery,  and  the  society  of  aitists  and  pi;o- 
ple  of  distinction  who  were  invited  tiiilher  by 
Mme.  Sand,  among  them  some  of  Chopin's 
old  friends,  who  rejoiced  to  find  his  gayety, 
wit,  and  geniality  as  great  as  they  fonnei'ly 
were,  in  early  youth.  How  inspiring,  how 
f>oetic  was  tliis  life,  of  which  Mme.  Sand  was 
the  guiding  spirit,  we  learn  from  one  or  two 
anecdotes  which  Karasowski  gives  us  as  re- 
porte<l  by  the  relations  of  Chopin.  In  further 
proof  of  this,  and  of  the  kindness  and  care  of 
the  chulelaine  towards  her  guests,  I  trans- 
late   a   few  passages    from   llie  recently  puli- 


lished  letters  of  Delacroix,  some  of  which 
were  written  from  Nohant,  where  he  was 
visiting,  to  friends  in  Paris  :  "  This  is  a  most 
agreeable  place,  and  nowhere  can  one  find 
more  amiable  hosts.  When  we  are  not  to- 
gether at  bi-eakfast,  dinner,  billiards,  or  walk- 
ing, one  is  in  one's  room  reading,  or  lounging 
on  the  sofa.  Through  the  open  window, 
looking  upon  the  garden,  I  hear  snatches  of 
Chopin's  music,  for  he  practices  on  his  side  of 
the  house ;  it  blends  with  the  song  of  birds 
and  the  fragrance  of  roses.  You  see  I  am 
not  to  be  pitied,  yet  labor  is  necessary  to  add 
its  grain  of  salt  to  all  this  life  of  ease,  which 
I  ought  to  purchase  by  a  little  brain  work. 
.  .  .  My  health  has  greatly  improved  since 
I  came  here.  I  have  grown  passionately  fond 
of  billiards,  in  which  I  take  lessons  every  day. 
We  have  delightful  conversations  on  the  sub- 
jects that  please  me  best,  and  music  by  fits 
and  starts  ;  but  I  must  do  something,  so  I  am 
amusing  myself  with  Maurice,  the  son  of  the 
house,  and  we  have  undertaken  to  paint  a 
Saint  Anne  for  the  parish  church.  .  .  .  We 
expected  Balzac  ;  he  did  not  come,  and  I  am 
not  sorry,  for  his  talkativeness  would  have 
broken  up  the  harmony  of  this  nonchalance, 
which  lulls  me  so  pleasantly  ;  walking,  bill- 
iards, a  little  painting  and  music,  —  more 
than  enough  to  fill  one's  time  !  .  .  .  I  have 
many  a  long  tete-a-tete  with  Chopin  ;  I  love 
him  sincerely  ;  he  is  a  man  of  rare  distinction 
of  character,  and,  more  than  that,  the  truest 
artist  I  ever  met.  lie  is  one  of  the  small 
number  of  people  whom  I  admire  and  esteem 
equally.  Mme.  Sand  is  at  present  a  sufferer 
from  weak  eyes  and  violent  headaches,  which 
she  bears  with  the  kindest  fortitude,  to  avoid 
giving  us  pain  by  the  knowledge  of  hers. 
The  recent  event  has  been  a  ball  given  on 
the  lawn  of  the  chateau  to  the  peasants  of 
the  neighborhood,  accompanied  by  the  best 
cornemuse  players  in  the  country.  The  tj'pe 
of  these  country  people  is  gentle  and  good- 
natured  ;  though  real  beauty  is  uncommon, 
u»'liness  is  rare  amonjj  them.  The  women 
have  mucn  of  that  soft  expression  often  met 
with  in  pictures  by  the  old  masters.  They 
are  all  Saint  Annes." 

After  the  inroads  of  disease  began  to  tell 
continuously  on  Chopin's  mind  as  well  as  on 
his  physical  well-being,  and  especially  after 
his  father's  death,  he  became  notunfrequently 
the  victim  of  fantastic  hallucinations ;  like 
Hamlet,  he  imagined  himself  haunted  by  his 
father's  ghost.  Yet  this  excess  of  gloomy 
imaginativeness  should  not  be  attributed  to 
the  jealousy,  disappointment,  or  regrets  of 
this  period  of  his  life,  as  it  always  character- 
ized him.  As  early  as  his  twentieth  year 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Titus  Woyciechowski  : 
.''  How  often  I  take  day  for  night,  and  night 
for  day  !  How  much  time  I  lose  in  dreams 
and  reveries!  and  instead  of  gaining  strength 
from  this  stupefaction,  I  am  tormented  by 
it.  .  .  .  My  heart  always  beats  in  syncopa- 
tion, so  to  speak.  .  .  .  When  shall  we  meet 
again  ?  Perhaps  never  ;  for,  seriously,  my 
health  is  miserable.  I  appear  gay,  especially 
when  with  my  own  relations  ;  but  my  deep- 
est feelings  are  troubled  by  sad  presentiments, 
unrest,  bad  dreams,  sleeplessness,  indifference, 
desire  for  death,  and  then  desire  for  life. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  my  s|)irit  had 
congealed,  and    then  I  feel  a  heavenly  repose 


within  my  heart ;  and  then  again  I  behold 
pictures  from  which  I  cannot  tear  my  imagi- 
nation, and  which  pain  me  to  excess.  It  is 
an  indescribable  mingling  of  sensations.  .  .  . 
Should  I  leave  Warsaw,  I  fear  it  would  be 
never  to  return.  I  feel  convinced  that  I 
should  then  bid  farewell  to  home  forever. 
Oh,  how  painful  it  must  be  to  die  elsewhere 
than  in  the  spot  where  we  were  born  !  How 
it  would  grieve  me  to  see  around  my  bed  of 
death  only  an  indiiferent  physician  and  a 
hired  servant,  instead  of  the  faces  of  those 
who  are  near  and  dear  !  " 

In  a  letter  written  in  1831  to  his  master, 
Pilsner,  Chopin  gave  very  practical,  honor- 
able, and  noble  reasons  for  his  determina- 
tion to  become  at  first  a  pianist  rather  than 
a  composer  by  profession,  intending,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  former  only  an  eventual 
stepping-stone  to  the  higher  calling,  and 
never  meaning  to  lose  sight  of  his  aim  "  to 
create  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  art."  How  _ 
far  has  be  —  who  remained  true  to  the 
dreams  of  his  youth  as  much  as  was  humanly 
possible  —  fulfilled  his  aim  ?  Strictly  speak- 
ing, he  has  not  created  '■  a  new  era,"  even  in 
his  own  branch  of  composition.  But  his 
works  constitute  a  remarkable,  original,  and 
unique  episode  in  art  history  ;  one  too  poetic 
and  rife  with  lovely  suggestiveness  ever  to  be 
lost  sight  of;  one  as  significant,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  musical  art,  as  to  his  own  artistic 
development  was  that  episode  in  which,  he 
said,  his  '•  whole  life  "  was  contained,  and 
which  has  formed  the  subject  of  this  study. 

[My  readers  will  observe  that  I  have  occasionally  quoted 
from  Xhejird  edition  of  Karasowski's  biography  of  Chopin; 
the  second  edition  has  recently  appeared,  annonnced  by  its 
author  as  "  completely  revised,  with  additional  letters."  I 
shall  consult  this,  hopinc;  to  find  in  it  some  fuller  record  of 
Chopin's  life  in  Paris,  before  .arranging  the  alx)ve  study  for 
separate  publication.  — F.  U.  R.] 


ERNST  FRIEDRICH  RICHTER. 

BV  F.  J.  SAWYER,  B.  MUS. 

Many  a  musician  throughout  Europe  and 
America  will  hear,  with  deep  regret,  of  the 
death,  on  the  9th  of  this  month,  of  Pro- 
fessor Ernst  Friedrich  Richter.  I  doubt  if 
there  ever  was  a  master  so  universally  be- 
loved and  respected  as  "  dear  old  Papa 
Richter,"  as  he  was  often  called.  Those 
who  have  studied  under  him  —  who  remem- 
ber his  pleasant  and  cheerful  way,  yet  strict 
and  thorough  method,  —  his  kind  word  for 
the  persevering,  his  disgust  and  dislike  of  the 
conceited  and  lazy,  the  high  standard  of  art 
to  which  he  pointed  them,  will  deeply  regret 
the  news  oi  his  death.  He  was  such  a  mas- 
ter as  one  rarely  finds,  so  wise  and  kind,  and 
yet  so  thorough.  Would  we  could  point  to 
many  like  hinl,  but  we  cannot.  To  say  his 
fame  was  universal  would  be  fully  true. 
His  excellent  book  on  Harmony,  after  pass- 
ing through  twelve  editions  in  his  own  country, 
has  appeared  in  America,  translated  by  John 
P.  Morgan,  in  Russia  translated  by  another 
|)iipil  of  the  old  cantor,  and  also  in  P^ngland 
by  Fraiddin  Taylor,  a  translation  in  no  way 
ccjual  to  the  original. 

Ernst  Friedrich  Edward  Richter  was  born 
near  Zittau,  October  24,1808,  and  was,  there- 
fore, in  his  seventy-first  year.  His  father 
was  schoolmaster  at  Gros.s-Schonau,  a  man  of 
good  r(q)ute  and  position.  His  son  received 
f['om    him  his    first    instruction,   going   after- 
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wards  to  the  Gymnasium  (college)  at  Zittau. 
Here  he  found  in  the  school  choir  an  opening 
for  his  musical  talents,  which  had  already  de- 
veloped themselves,  and,  working  studiously 
at  composition,  he  soon  became  conductor 
of  the  choir  and  obtained  for  it  much  ap- 
plause at  its  sacred  and  secular  performances. 
Once  more  he  moved,  this  time  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  entered  the  university,  and  at- 
tended the  usual  course  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  but  also  working  on  at  his  music 
under  Weinlich,  who  was  then  occupying  the 
post  of  cantor  to  the  Thomas  School.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  founded  and  conducted  the 
Zittauer  Gesangverein,  and  on  the  death  of 
Fohlenz  was  elected  to  the  direction  of  the 
Singakademie.  When,  through  the  energy  of 
Felix  Mendelssohn,  the  Leipzig  Conservato- 
rium  came  into  existence,  Richter  was  chosen 
with  Moritz  Hauptmaun  as  Professor  of 
Harmony.  But  what  a  galaxy  of  talent  was 
then  on  the  staif  of  Europe's  greatest  music 
school  !  Mendelssohn,  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann,  Ferdinand  David,  Hauptmann, 
and  Richter  !  It  is  truly  no  wonder  that, 
with  such  an  impetus  as  this  start  gave,  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorium  has  ever  been  the 
foremost  amongst  our  European  musical  in- 
stitutes. 

Here  it  was  that  Richter  was  thrown  into 
contact  with  Mendelssohn,  and  to  this  we  owe 
the  production  of  the  excellent  treatises  on 
Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Fugue,  which 
have  since  appeared.  For  Mendelssohn, 
with  that  quick  perception  of  another's  pow- 
ers, had  urged  on  his  colleague  the  writ- 
ing of  a  work  which  would  serve  as  the  text- 
book for  the  Conservatorium.  Richter,  how- 
ever, with  that  large  amount  of  self-criticism 
which  he  possessed,  worked  long  at  his  book, 
and  so  not  before  185.3  did  the  long-expected 
"  Treatise  on  Harmony  "  appear.  Two  years 
previously  he  had  been  appointed  organist  of 
the  church  of  St.  Petei',  and  in  1862,  to- 
gether with  this  post,  organist  to  the  New 
Church,  and  also  a  little  after  to  the  Nicolai 
Kirche.  On  the  3d  Jaimary,  1868,  Moritz 
Hauptmann  died,  and  Richter  was  unani- 
mously chosen  to  succeed  to  the  post  of  can- 
tor of  the  Thomas  School,  he  being  the 
eighth  who  had  held  the  place  since  it  was 
filled  by  John  Sebastian  Bach  (the  exact  line 
of  succession  being  Bach,  Harrer,  Doles,  Hil- 
ler,  Miiller,  Schicht,  Weinlich,  Hauptmann, 
and  Richter).  To  this  post  no  one  could 
have  been  better  fitted.  His  early  scholas- 
tic training,  his  keen  practical  methods,  ren- 
dered him  in  every  way  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  work,  and  thus  under  his  careful  su- 
pervision a  steady  reformation  began.  The 
"  Kirchenmusik  "  (orchestral  productions  at 
the  Sunday  services  from  Easter  to  Trinity) 
were  reintroduced,  and  motets  were  learnt 
and  old  ones  re-studied  (Redner).  From 
the  13th  October,  1868,  he  steadily  worked 
on  with  his  choir  until  their  singing  became 
noted  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany. 

But  the  Conservatorium  ever  remained 
the  centre  of  his  work,  and  from  thence  he 
has  sent  out,  to  fill  the  best  musical  positions 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  pupils  who  will  long 
live  as  bright  examples  of  his  excellent  teach- 
ing. His  mild  and  gentle  spirit  seemed  al- 
ways to  try  to  find  the  best  side  of  every- 
thing.    Only  once  can  I  remember  him  put 


out,  and  that  was  over  Verdi's  Requiem,  a 
work  the  music  of  which  is  so  vastly  differ- 
ent from  the  masses  of  either  Mozart,  Clie- 
rubini,  or  Brahms,  that  it  might  well  arouse  a 
purist  of  Richter's  type.  AVhen  his  criticism 
was  to  be  obtained  it  was  always  keenly  true. 
Once  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  Ros- 
sini's "  Stabat  Mater."      He  replied,  "  Lieber 

Herr ,  I    will  only   say,  I    don't    think 

Rossini  understood  Latin,"  —  a  criticism  as 
mild  as  it  was  accurate. 

His  compositions  include  psalms  for  cho- 
rus and  orchestra,  motets,  two  masses,  a 
"  Stabat  Mater  "  (voices  only),  part  songs, 
siring  quartets  and  sonatas,  and  also  pieces 
for  organ  and  for  piano.  But  it  is  his  trea- 
tise on  the  theory  of  music  that  will  keep 
Professor  Richter's  name  from  oblivion. 
As  alread_y  mentioned,  two  English  editions 
have  appeared  :  one  in  London  (printed 
without  Richter's  leave,  by  the  way)  by  Mr. 
Franklin  Taylor,  which  must  by  no  means 
be  accepted  as  a  translation,  but  merely 
as  a  very  moderate  adaptation  ;  the  other,  un- 
fortunately little  known  in  this  country, 
printed  with  Richter's  consent  by  John  P. 
Morgan,  in  New  York.  The  latter  transla- 
tion is  most  carefully  done,  and  forms  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  English  edition.^  On  last 
Good  Frida}',  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
first  production  of  Bach's  "  Matthew  Passion," 
the  dear  old  cantor  and  beloved  professor 
was  laid  to  his  last  rest,  accompanied  to  his 
grave  by  the  solemn  sound  of  the  beautiful 
choral,  "Jesu,  meine  Zuversicht."  More 
hearty  regret  has  rarely  filled  the  hearts  of 
those  standing  round  a  musician's  grave. 
Once  more  the  voices  of  his  choir  arose  in 
Bach's  beautiful  melody  to  "  Wenn  ich 
einmal  soil  scheiden,"  and  then  with  a  last 
look  at  his  coffin  the  crowd  dispersed.  But 
though  gone  to  his  last  rest,  the  memory  of 
many  of  us  will  long  cherish,  as  one  of  the 
truest  artists,  most  thorough  musicians  and 
excellent  teachers,  that  we  have  ever  met, 
the  name  of  Ernst  Friedrich  Richter.  — 
London  Miis.  Slandard,  April  26. 


THE    ZERRAHN     TESTIMONIAL  :    BOS- 
TON, MAY  2,   1879. 

That  evening's  performance  of  the  Oratorio  of 
"  Elijah  "  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  in 
the  Music  Hall,  marked  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  as 
conductor,  a  position  he  has  held  with  honor  and 
marked  ability  uninterruptedly  during  the  entire 
period.  Before  the  performance,  the  society,  as 
usual,  assembled  in  Bumstead  Hall,  where  the 
esteemed  beneficiary  was  presented  with  a  beau- 
tiful gold  medal  and  full  scores  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Elijah,"  "  St.  Paul,"  and  "  The  Hymn  of  Praise," 
the  medal  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  chorus,  and 
the  scores  from  the  ladies.  The  presentation 
speech,  made  by  President  C.  C.  Perkins,  was  as 
follows :  — 

Mr.  Carl  Zerralin,  I  ara  requested  by  tlie  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen members  of  the  chorus  of  the  Handel  and  Hajdn 
Society  in  their  name  to  convey  to  you,  who  have  been  for 
so  many  years  their  ever  zealous  conductor,  certain  presents 
in  token  of  their  sense  of  the  unfailing  ardor  with  which 
you  have  discharged  the  duties  of  your  otiice^and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  important  services  which  you  have  rendered  to 
the  society  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 

They  feel  that  you  have  enabled  them  to  gain  a  deeper  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauties  of  the  oratorios  which  they  have 
studied  under  your  direction ;  that  by  your  conscientious  and 

1  The  excellent  translation  by  J.  C.  D.  Parker  (Boston, 
O.  Ditson  &  Co.)  should  also  be  mentioned.  —  Ed. 


judicious  criticisms  you  have  Uuight  them  to  sing  the  choral 
works  of  the  great  composers  in  a  manner  which  has  not 
only  maintained,  but  greatly  increased,  the  reputation  of  the 
society  of  whicli  they  are  members.  Their  ui'atitude  to  you 
is  in  proportion  to  tlieir  pride  in  the  position  which  it  holds 
among  the  musical  societies  of  America,  to  their  deep  and 
lasting  affection  for  it,  and  their  earnest  wishes  for  its  pros- 
perity and  im[jrovement. 

As  tlie  woric  in  whicli  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  is 
engaged  is  the  efficient  production  of  oratorios  of  the  great 
composers,  and  as  the  way  in  which  tiiis  work  has  been  ac- 
complished owes  much  of  its  excellence  to  you,  the  iady 
members  of  the  ciiorus  thought  it  not  inappropriate  to  offer 
you,  in  testimonial  of  their  high  regard,  the  orchestral  scores 
of  some  of  the  oratorios  which  tliey  have  performed  under 
your  conductorship;  and  as  you  yourself  saw  fit  to  select  the 
'•Elijah"  for  performance  this  evening,  they  have  charged 
me  with  the  agreeable  duty  of  presenting  to  you  the  various 
scores  written  by  the  composer  of  that  great  work,  which 
was  performed  in  the  i\Iusic  Hall  under  your  direction  in 
185-t,  when  you  first  assun)ed  the  baton,  and  will  be  given 
to-night  in  honor  of  the  completion  of  your  twenty-fifth  sea- 
son as  conductor.  Considering  it  desirable  that  you  should 
.also  carry  aw.ay  with  you,  in  memory  of  this  notable  occa- 
sion, a  gift  over  which,  by  reason  of  its  material,  time  can 
have  but  little  power,  the  gentlemen  members  of  the  chorus 
have  directed  me  to  offer  you  on  their  behalf  a  gold  medal, 
bearing  on  its  obverse  the  device  of  tiie  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  and  on  its  reverse  an  inscription  setting  forth  the 
date  and  the  circumstances  of  its  presentation. 

While  offtiring  you  these  presents,  I  feel  that  I  am  but 
expressing  the  feeling  of  the  donors  when  1  say  that  they 
hope  that  your  future  career  may  be  as  honorable  and  useful 
as  that  which  reflects  so  much  credit  upon  your  p.ast  life,  and 
that  you  may  long  maint^iin  your  connection  witli  a  society 
which  owes  you  so  much,  and  would  fain  owe  you  more. 

Mr.  Zerrahn,  in  reply,  spoke  as  follows  :  — 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  feel  on  this  occasion  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can  ex- 
press. Even  had  I  designed  to  prepare  anything  to  say,  my 
head  has  been  for  the  past  two  days  in  a  perfect  whirlpool. 
I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me,  and  for  the  testimo- 
niiils  of  your  regard,  but  I  can  hardly  express  myself  as  I 
would.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  I  can  saj'.  If  the  gov- 
ernment of  your  society  never  had  paid  me  a  dollar,  if  I 
never  had  received  any  testimonial  at  your  hands,  and  if  this 
concert  never  had  been  given,  I  should  feel  that  I  was  richly 
repaid  by  the  honor  of  having  stood  before  you  for  so  many 
years.  If  I  am  again  chosen  to  be  your  conductor,  I  shall 
spare  no  endeavors  to  continue  to  merit  your  approbation. 

The  medal  is  very  rich  and  elegant,  is  oblong 
iu  form,  and  depends  from  a  pin  of  gold.  On  the 
obverse  is  finely  engraved  the  seal  of  the  society, 
so  familiar  to  all  patrons  of  the  oratorio  concerts, 
inasmuch  as  it  appears  on  all  the  programmes ; 
and  upon  the  sides  are  the  years  "1854"  and 
"  1879,"  while  the  name,  "  Carl  Zerrahn,"  ap- 
pears upon  the  cross-bar  of  the  pin.  On  the  re- 
verse is  the  following  inscription  :  "  Presented  to 
Carl  Zerrahn  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety on  the  completion  of  his  twenty-fifth  year  as 
their  conductor.     Boston,  May  2,  1879." 

The  Music  Hall  was  crowded  when  the  chorus 
entered,  and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Zerrahn, 
wearing  the  insignia  of  his  quarter-century  of 
distinguished  service,  was  the  signal  for  prolonged 
applause  by  the  society  and  audience  as  of  one 
accord.  The  front  of  the  stage  was  decorated 
with  flowers  in  a  very  tasteful  manner.  An  elab- 
orate floral  device,  several  feet  in  height,  occu- 
pied the  centre  near  the  conductor's  stand.  At 
its  summit  was  a  crimson  star,  and  below  the  in- 
scription, worked  in  flowers,  "  1854.  C.  Z.  1879." 
A  laurel  wreath  formed  a  part  of  this  elegant 
and  fragrant  ornament,  and  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
said  to  be  the  off'eriug  of  Miss  Annie  Louise 
Cary,  handed  up  when  Mr.  Zerrahn  first  made 
his  appearance,  was  hung  upon  the  conductor's 
stand.  One  of  the  other  tributes  received  by 
the  beneficiary  in  the  course  of  the  evening  was 
a  porcelain  horse-shoe,  quaintly  decorated  with 
flowers  —  the  gift  of  Mme.  Erminia  Rudersdorff 
—  transmitted  through  the  hands  of  Miss  Fanny 
Kellogg.  The  decorations  were  painted  by  the 
donor. 

The  rendering  of  the  oratorio  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest,  artistically,  ever  lieard  here. 
The  chorus  sang  in  their  great  numbers,  "  Yet 
doth  the  Lord,"  "  Blessed  are  the  men,"  "  Thanks 
be  to  God,"  and  "  He,  watching  over  Israel,"  with 
more   than  wonted  fire,  fervency,  and  effect,  and 
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tte  Baal  choruses  were  also  admirably  sung.  The 
striking  novelty  of  the  performance  was  the  host 
of  soloists,  changing  as  the  oratorio  progressed 
from  floor  to  stage  and  back  again,  and  relieving 
each  other  in  relays.  All  were  volunteers,  and 
their  names  are  Mrs.  H.  E.  H.  Carter,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Ellison,  Mrs.  Abby  Clark  Ford,  Mrs.  Annie  L. 
Fowler,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Weston,  Miss  Sarah  C.  Fisher, 
Miss  Fannv  Kellogg,  Miss  Helen  A.  Russell,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Collins,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fessenden,  Mr.  Clar- 
ence E.  Hay,  Mr.  A.  C.  Ryder,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Noyes, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  Agnes  Giles  Spring,  Mrs. 
Julia  Houston-West,  Miss  Ita  Welsh,  Miss  Emily 
Winant,  Mr.  D.  M.  Babcock,  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie, 
Mr.  John  F.  Winch,  Master  AVilliam  H.  Lee. 
Two  others,  Messrs.  Myron  W.  AVhitney  and 
William  J.  Winch,  took  part  in  the  public  reliear- 
sal  Thursday  afternoon.  Mr.  John  F.  Winch's 
singing  of  the  "  Elijah  "  numbers  was  remarkably 
rich  in  expressive  feeling,  and  really  moving  to 
the  audience,  as  was  evident  in  the  effect  made 
with  "  It  is  enough."  Miss  Emily  Winant  like- 
wise created  a  deep  impression  with  her  "  Oh, 
rest  in  the  Lord,"  which  was  redemanded  with 
one  unanimous,  strong,  and  prolonged  burst  of 
applause.  Her  rich  and  uniform  contralto,  pro- 
ducing its  tones  without  guttural  forcing  or  sub- 
terfuge of  any  kind,  was  governed  by  a  very 
sound  and  discriminating  intelligence  as  to  dra- 
matic sentiment,  drawing  the  line  between  cold- 
ness and  "  o'erstepping  the  modesty  of  nature" 
with  a  good  taste  that  appears  instinctive.  Mrs. 
Houston- West  succeeded  well  in  "  Hear  ye,  Is- 
rael," and  her  recitative  towards  the  close.  Mr. 
Fessenden's  delivery  of  the  tenor  part  was  with 
his  well  known  refinement  and  tenderness,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Wilkie  registered  the  great  improvement 
his  voice  and  style  have  made  since  his  former 
appearance  in  this  mnsic.  Master  W.  H.  Lee,  in 
the  music  of  "  The  Youth,"  displayed  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  training  in  a  very  beautiful  per- 
formance of  his  brief  task.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith 
was  in  fine  voice,  and  sang  "The  Widow's"  mu- 
sic with  admirable  breadth  and  warmth  and  full 
effect.  Miss  Ita  Welsh  and  Miss  Kellogg  were 
also  heard  at  their  best.  The  concerted  num- 
bers were  not  all  eriuall}'  well  done,  but  "  Lift 
thine  eyes  "  was  finely  sung  by  Miss  Kellogg,  Miss 
Fisher,  and  Mrs.  Ellison,  and  another  concerted 
piece,  especially  well  given,  was  the  quartet, 
"  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,"  sung  by  Mrs. 
"Weston,  Mrs.  Fowler,  Mr.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Ry- 
der. Altogether,  the  performance  was  excep- 
tionally fine,  and  one  to  be  long  remembered.  — 
Transcript,  May  .3. 


TALKS  ON  ART. -SECOND  SERIES.^ 

FRO.M      INSTRUCTIONS      BY      MR.      WILLIAM      M. 
HUNT    TO    11  IS    rUI'ILS. 

vr. 

(1877.)  It's  a  good  thing  to  study  with  Cou- 
ture. Anything  is  good  which  gives  you  a  start, 
and  makes  you  want  to  work.  He  does  certain 
things  admirably.  I  'm  glad  that  I  went  to 
him,  and  I  "m  glad  that  I  left  him  when  I  did. 
When  you  think  of  Millet  —  that's  different 
enough.  There  's  more  humanity  in  one  of  liis 
haycocks  than  in  anytliing  that  Couture  can  do. 

I  owe  a  great  deal  to  Thomas  Couture  ;  more, 
in  a  certain  ficn.fe,  than  I  ilo  to  any  one  else. 
But  I  don't  approve  of  liis  method.  I  tliink  it  is 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  to  put  on  thin  color 
in  that  way.  His  principles  arc  admirable.  He 
haa  taught  people  to  give  tlicir  work  the  true, 
broaJ,  out-of-<Joor  look ;  and,  in  that  way,  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  goo<l.  Troyon  would  not 
have  been  Iialf  the  painter  tliat  he  was,  without 
Couture.  You  would  not  recognize  liis  e;irly  work  : 
'  Copjright,  1871),  by  Helen  .M.  Kiiowlton. 


earnest  and  digging  ;  but  hard  and  dry.  It  was 
from  Couture  and  Diaz,  and  those  men,  that  he 
learned  the  things  which  make  people  love  his 
work.  The  critics  may  as  well  believe  that  the 
artist  who  painted  the  Decadence  Rnmaine  at 
twenty-one  had  a  few  more  tools  than  they  are 
ever  likely  to  know  the  use  of.  I  want  no  one 
ever  to  think  me  ungrateful  to  him.  At  the 
same  time,  I  don't  paint  in  his  method,  and 
don't  want  to.  Even  before  I  left  his  atelier  I 
had  begun  to  paint  differently.  The  head  of 
the  "  Jewess,"  and  that  of  the  Dutchwoman 
which  I  painted  for  the  "  Fortune- Teller,"  show 
that ;  and  he  acknowledged  it.  My  way  of 
working,  and  of  teaching  too,  is  utterly  different. 
Why,  you  can  hardly  find  Couture's  name  in  my 
little  book.  Certainly,  only  one  or  two  things 
which  he  told  me  are  quoted  there.  When  did 
I  ever  tell  ijou  to  try  to  paint  like  Couture  ? 
Or  when  did  I  ever  give  you  a  receipt  for  paint- 
ing at  all  ?  It  wotdd  be  unjust  to  Couture  and 
to  me  to  pretend  that  I  ever  held  him  up  in  that 
way. 

As  for  what  is  called  French  Art,  it 's  a  bad 
phrase,  and  I'm  sorry  that  men  like  John  Everett 
Millais  should  talk  about  the  "  French  School." 
as  if  it  were  all  one  thing.  Those  men  form  no 
school.  Some  of  them  have  schools  of  their  own, 
but  they  are  as  different  as  can  be.  Some  of 
their  work  I  dislike  as  much  as  any  one  can ; 
but  they  have  among  them  more  knowledge  of 
painting  than  exists  in  any  other  country.  Even 
the  new  Munich  School  grows  out  of  French 
ideas,  and  is  not  truly  German. 

I  like  Duveneck's  work  ;  although  that  sort  of 
painting  of  stuffs  is  not  my  aim  in  art.  There  's 
no  use  in  painting  unless  you  have  something  to 
say  by  it. 

Literarj'  critics  can't  appreciate  art,  because 
they  don't  work  at  it.  It  takes  as  much  love  to 
rightly  criticize  a  picture  as  it  does  to  paint  it. 
Why,  Theophile  Gautier,  one  of  the  best  of  them, 
came  and  told  Couture  that  if  be  did  n't  do  this 
and  that  to  his  picture  he  would  n't  notice  it  in 
his  review  of  the  Salon.  To  which  Couture  re- 
plied, "  You  will  be  obliged  to  notice  it  under 
penalty  of  being  thought  an  imbecile  !  " 

What  a  proposal  to  make  to  a  painter!  Be- 
sides, the  critics  know  that  people  like  to  see 
faults  pointed  out.  It  is  comparatively  stupid  to 
admire,  when  you  can  so  easily  join  in  detraction 
and  slander.  Really  great  work  can  never  be 
fully  appreciated,  because  only  the  men  who  did 
it  can  appreciate  it.  And  yet  plenty  of  young 
fellows  write  about  Michael  Angelo's  faults  ! 
What  a  privilege  it  would  be  for  him  to  hear 
them,! 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  LETTER  FROM  FLORENCE. 

My  dear  DwfGHT,  —  Thei-e  has  been  what 
is  called,  in  the  grandiose  phrase  of  this  region,  a 
"  solemn  exposition  "  of  some  rare  art  products, 
the  sale  of  which  shall  swell  the  fund  for  the 
completion  of  the  Facade  of  the  Duomo. 

The  grand  building  itself  reached  its  elevation 
and  finish  by  successive  throes  of  the  religious 
heart  ever  since  the  time  of  Dante,  until 

"  Ixive  and  terror  laid  the  tiles." 
But  the  front,  like  that  of  many  another  Italian 
cathedral,  anil  notably  the  San  Lorenzo  in  Flor- 
ence, has  r(«iained  incomplete,  its  rough  rubble- 
work  showing  more  unsightly  in  contrast  to  the 
lace-like  marble  traceries  of  Giotto's  Bell  Tower, 
that  rises  beside  it  into  the  blue  air,  and  swings 
over  the  historic  town  now,  as  in  the  day  of  Sa- 
vonarola, a  weltering  boom  of  sound. 

Bill  llie  pictures.     These  are  a  gift  from   the 


munificent  Prince  Demidoff",  and  are  at  first  tight 

disappointing,  as  they  consist  entirely  of  sketches 
by  modern  masters,  on  some  of  which  Death  has 
set  his  inefi'aceable  seal  of  rarity  and  increaued 
value. 

*'  "Wfiat  misers  are  we  to  the  toil, 
What  spendthrifts  to  the  name  !  " 

Here  is  a  sketch,  by  Horace  Vernet,  of  cannoneers 
in  the  act  of  running  a  piece  of  ordnance  back 
from  an  embrasure  in  order  to  reload.  It  has 
the  strain,  the  fierce,  objective,  decisive  stroke  of 
this  great  battle  painter.  There  is  a  flower-piece 
by  Jacquemart,  who  rivaled  Jan  Steen,  and  the 
best  of  the  old  Flemings  in  presenting  by  pig- 
ments the  verisimilitude  of  liquids  in  glass.  What 
interested  me  most  was  a  charcoal  landscape,  by 
Th.  Rousseau,  with  its  sculpturesque  economy  of 
line,  —  few  strokes  and  infinite  suggestion.  In 
another  part  of  the  Accademia  is  exhibited,  sim- 
ply for  the  artist's  benefit,  a  new  statue  in  plaster 
of  Cleopatra,  where  skillful  handling,  costume,  and 
accessories  are,  according  to  the  modern  Italian 
method,  made  to  take  the  place  of  informing  ex- 
pression ;  so  that  we  see  not  the  character  but 
only  a  pert,  fantastic  metamorphosis  of  the  im- 
mortal queen. 

Owing  to  deep  snows  in  the  Alps,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  spinal  column  of  the  Apen- 
nines, the  spring  has  opened  late  in  Florence. 
The  almond,  apricot,  and  peach,  which  blossom 
usually  in  February,  did  this  year  ''  take  the  winds 
of  March  with  beauty."  On  the  18th  of  that 
month  I  saw  the  first  lizard  of  the  spring.  The 
cunning  little  footed  snake  had  tided  over  Saint 
Patrick's  Day,  and  came  out  fresh  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  He  was  clinging  to  the  bark  of  an 
evergreen  oak,  his  tail  so  near  the  color  as  scarcely 
to  be  distinguishable  from  it,  but  his  back  of  a 
spotted,  greenish  gold.  I  watched  him  quietly, 
when  a  man  came  down  the  walk  and  stopped 
beside  me.  Without  turning  head  I  glanced 
toward  the  man,  then  instantly  back  to  the  lizard. 
He  was  gone !  He  had  vanished  in  the  division 
of  a  glance. 

Only  yesterday,  after  a  heavy  rain,  the  clouds 
rolled  away  from  Monte  Morello,  showing  his  three 
peaks  like  billows  heaving  towards  the  east,  and 
all  crested  with  snow.  An  hour  after,  under  the 
spring  sun,  not  a  vestige  of  white  remained  upon 
those  summits;  but  the  piled  masses  of  Vallom- 
brosa  and  the  great  Carrara  crag  still  outline  with 
snow  against  the  blue  this  lovely  Val  d'Arno,  gray 
with  olive,  green  with  wheat,  and  plumed  with  im- 
memorial pines. 

Elve  and  I  were  walking  one  afternoon  up  that 
magnificent  avenue  of  pines,  cypresses,  cedar,  and 
evergreen  oak  thatleads  to  the  oil  Ducal  Palace, 
when  the  strange  note  of  a  bird  in  sad  undertone 
drew  our  attention  and  stopped  our  talk.  That 
was  a  nightingale.  Her  song  came  with  a  throb, 
as  if  the  bird  were  all  heart,  and  her  heart  all 
music,  and  the  music  .all  melancholy  ;  as  if  it  were 
the  dream  and  passion  and  memory  of  an  impris- 
oned human  soul  made  audible.  Her  nest  is  in 
that  cypress. 

This  avenue  is  on  the  way  to  Galileo's  Tower, 
and  Milton  may  well  have  trod  it  when  visitino- 
the  "  Tuscan  artist." 

Tempel,  a  short,  round  German  astronomer  and 
enthusiast,  has  the  post  of  professor  at  the  Observa- 
tory of  Florence.  This  is  built  on  a  spur  of  the 
same  eminence  where  stands  the  old  Tower  of 
Galileo.  Tempel  is  hospitable,  cordial,  to  an  in- 
spiring degree,  a  living  proof  that 

"  Spring  makes  spring  in  tlie  mind 
AVhen  sixty  j-ears  are  told." 

He  seems  by  evidence  of  comparative  photo- 
graphs to  have  defined  certain  nebula;  better  than 
any  other  astronomer.  His  "  nature  is  subdued," 
or  rather  elevated  ''to  wliat  it  works  in,"  —  he 
has  become  a  globe  I     As  we  left  the  genial  pres- 
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ence  of  this  companion  of  ihe  stars,  I  mused  how 
different  was  his  honored  lot  from  the  dungeon 
of  Galileo.     The  world  moves. 

I  began  with  an  intention  of  sending  you  a  let- 
ter on  art,  but  have  done  little  more  than  indicate 
certain  aspects  of  nature.  Yet  I  know  you  will 
accept  the  record  in  remembrance  of  a  deep  say- 
ing by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  that  "-Nature  is  the 
art  of  God."  Odo. 

Florexce,  April  2i,  1879. 

?^\rial)t'0  Slowrsial  of  jMugiic. 

— • — 

SATURDAY,  MAY  24,  1879. 

CONCERTS. 

Mr.  George  L.  Osgood's  Concert,  at  Me- 
chanics' Hall,  Wednesday  evening,  May  7,  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  unique  that  we 
have  had.  Indeed,  it  was  full  of  most  charming 
matter  charmingly  interpreted.  There  was  va- 
riety, there  was  Ireshness,  there  were  choicest 
songs  and  choruses  without  stint,  and  there  was 
excellent  relief  of  instrumental  pieces  for  the 
most  part  new  and  striking.  The  only  fault 
that  could  be  found  was  the  great  length  of  the 
following  programme,  of  which,  however,  no  one 
wished  to  lose  a  single  number. 

(1.)  Choruses  — 

rt.   "  Benedictus,"  (1590)     .     .    ..Glovnvni  Gabridl. 
For  three  chorus,  in  twelve  real  parts. 

b.   "Ave  Veruni," Mozart. 

With  accompaiiiuient  of  piano-forte  and 

string  quartet 

(2.)  Quartet  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  41       .     .      Simii^Saens. 

For  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  'cello. 
(3.)  Song  Series,  "  Frauen-Liebe  und  Lelien." 

Schumann. 
The  words  by  Yon  Chamisso. 
(4.)  Chorus,  "  May  Dew,"  Op.  95,  No.  1       .  Rheinberger. 
(5.)  Piano-forte  solo  —  ''  Benediction  de  Dieu  dans 

la  solitude" Liszt. 

From  the  "  Harmonies  Poetiques  et  R(5- 
lit^ieuses." 
(6.)  Suite  of  Spring  Songs Franz. 

a.  "  'Tis  the  dark  green  leaves,"  Op.  20,  No.  5. 

b.  "  The  moon  's  to  rest  declining,"  Op   17,  No.  2. 

c.  "  When  the  earth  from  slumber,"  Op.  22,  No.  3. 

d.  "  Mid  Uossomy  sheen,"  Op.  14,  Nn.  2. 

e.  "Thro'  the  wheat  and  the  corn,''  Op.  33,  No.  3. 

f.  "  Tlie  hills  are  green,"  Op.  11,  No.  3. 

(7.)  Three  Characteristic  Numbers       .     .     .     Rubinstein. 

a.  Songs  : 

(  (1.)   "There  was  a  monarch  golden." 
]  (2.)  "As  sings  the  lark." 

b.  Chorus  —  "  The  Pine  Tree,"  Op.  30,  No.  3. 

c.  First  movement  of  the  Trio  in  B-flat 

major.  Op.  52. 

For  piano,  violin,  and  'cello. 
(8.)  Chorus,  "Laughing  and  Crying."         .     .     Schubert. 

For  tile  choruses,  Mr.  Osgood  had  expressly 
trained  a  mixed  choir  of  fiftj'  sweet,  fresh,  tell- 
ing voices,  and  their  execution  was  remarkably 
effective  and  refined.  The  Benedictus  by  Ga- 
briel!, composed  four  years  before  the  death  of 
Palestrina,  proved  a  most  exquisite,  one  might 
say  heavenly  piece  of  purely  vocal  harmony ; 
the  effect  of  its  three  beautifully  alternating  and 
blending  four-part  choirs  (one  of  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  soprano  and  tenor,  one  mixed,  and  one  of 
tenor  and  1st,  2d,  and  3d  bass),  was  of  some- 
thing so  serene,  so  pure  and  far  above  the  world, 
that  to  hear  it  was  to  feel  as  one  may  when 
gazing  up  into  the  clear  blue  sky  entirely  rapt 
and  lost.  Shall  it  shake  this  testimony  of  soul 
and  sense  to  be  told  that  its  beauty  is  "  staid 
and  formal,"  and  that  it  has  but  "  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  a  curiosity?"  Mozart's  Ave 
Verum  is  a  well-known  gem  and  model  of  a  more 
sensuous  kind  of  four-part  composition  ;  never 
had  we. heard  it  sung  so  perfectly  before.  (Mr. 
G.  W.  Sumner  took  the  piano,  and  Messrs.  Al- 
len, Akeroyd,  Heindl,  and  Fries  the  strino-  ac- 
companiments.) Eheinberger's  "  May  Dew  "  cho- 
rus (words  from  Uhland),   and   Rubinstein's  to 


Heine's  "  Pine-Tree  "  dreaming  of  the  Palm,  are 
each  instinct  with  fine  imaginative  feeling,  —  the 
music  sensitively  true  to  every  thought  and  im- 
age of  the  words.  These  too  were  sung  with 
rare  grace  and  delicacy,  and  with  true  expres- 
sion. The  quaint,  half  sad,  half  playful  Schu- 
bert chorus,  "  Laughing  and  Crying,"  closed  the 
concert  well.  In  the  Thematic  Catalogue  we 
find  it  only  as  a  song,  —  one  of  a  set  of  four, 
which  includes  the  ever  beautiful  "  Du  bist  die 
Ruh',"  remote  as  possible  from  this  in  mood  and 
character  1 

Mr.  Osgood's  song  selections  were  of  the 
choicest.  The  most  important  was  that  cycle  of 
eight  songs  by  Schumann,  "  Woman's  Love  and 
Lite,"  which  he  was  the  first  to  sing  to  us  three 
years  ago.  Hardly  can  we  conceive  of  a  moj'e 
delicate  or  bolder  undertaking  either  for  the  poet 
(Chamisso,  represented  on  the  programme  by 
Baskerville's  translation),  or  the  composer,  or  the 
singer.  The  latter  should  by  good  rights  be  a 
woman,  for  the  songs  describe  the  most  ideal, 
most  absorbing,  and  most  private  experience  of  a 
woman's  life  :  the  first  awakening  of  the  tender 
passion,  the  worship  of  "  the  noblest  among  all,'' 
the  dream  of  blissful  union,  the  calling  upon  the 
sisters  to  help  deck  her  for  the  wedding,  the  sad 
thought  of  parting  from  them,  the  new  joy  of 
maternity,  and  finally  the  grief  of  widowhood, 
the  song  of  despair,  like  Thekla's  "Ich  habe 
gelebt  and  geliebet  I  "  Schumann's  music  gives 
new  inwardness  and  delicacy  and  fervor  to  the 
poetry,  which  is  already  remarkable  for  these 
qualities,  and  Mr.  Osgood's  singing,  with  Mr. 
Lang's  accompaniment,  was  worthy  of  them 
both.  The  fervor  of  the  interpretation  was  un- 
affected ;  there  was  none  of  the  sentimentality 
which  one  shrinks  from,  and  the  entire  expres- 
sion was  refined  and  chaste.  The  suite  of  Spring 
Songs  was  happily  chosen  out  of  Franz's  inex- 
haustible garden,  where  the  fresh  wild  flowers  and 
birds  of  song  appear  to  be  perennial.  He  sang 
them  all  in  German,  while  translations  by  him- 
self and  others  were  printed  for  the  audience. 
The  spirit  and  the  charm  of  each  were  finely  re- 
produced both  in  the  singing  and  in  Mr.  Lang's 
accompaniment.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
two  fine  songs  by  Rubinstein,  so  different  in 
character,  "  The  Page  "  ("  There  was  a  monarch 
olden  "),  a  tragical  and  simple  ballad  about  the 
"  old,  old  story,"  and  "  As  sings  the  lark,"  which 
soars  to  a  pitch  of  uncontainable  ecstasy,  in  a 
breathless  12-8  rhythm,  and  returns  to  reason  in 
two  lines  of  common  time.  This  last  Mr.  Os- 
good sang  in  English,  with  irresistible  fervor  and 
with  powerful  crescendo  ;  more  than  any  song  it 
carried  his  audience  away,  and  had  to  be  re- 
peated. 

Of  the  instrumental  numbers,  the  strangest 
and  most  novel,  and  in  some  respects  most  inter- 
esting, was  the  Quartet  in  B-flat  by  Saint-Saens, 
for  piano-forte,  violin,  viola,  and  'cello.  The  Al- 
legretto has  a  rather  moody,  fragmentary  char- 
acter, with  a  light  and  airy  first  theme,  mostly  in 
octaves,  worked  up  later  with  a  strong  and  nerv- 
ous second  theme  in  triplets,  the  piano-forte  deal- 
ing largely  in  arpeggios.  There  is  originality 
and  brightness  in  it  all.  The  Andante  makes 
not  at  all  the  impression  of  an  Andante  on  the 
hearer.  For  it  is  in  the  main  a  most  willful, 
stubborn  movement,  full  of  angry  bursts,  and 
rushing,  scouring  blasts  ;  it  is  only  when  occa- 
sionally in  one  or  another  instrument  you  hear 
a  bar  or  two  of  evenly  divided  choral  melody, 
that  you  perceive  the  movement  to  be  Andante. 
It  is  a  strange,  wild,  tempestuous  thing.  The 
third  movement,  a  sort  of  6-8  Scherzo,  crisp 
and  piquant,  is  genial  and  highly  entertaining ; 
but  there  is  more  of  the  madcap  demoniacal  than 
of  the  fairy  fancy  in  it ;  what  a  sullen  rao-e  in 
I  that  long  cadenza  of  the  violin,  mostly  in  the 


low  tones,  and  every  note  forzando  I  The  finale 
(Allegro)  is  a  broad,  rich  movement,  leading 
back  into  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto.  Mr. 
Lang  played  the  piano  part  superbly,  and  was 
ably  supported  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Heindl,  and 
Wulf  Fries.  Mr.  Lang's  interpretation  of  Liszt's 
"  Benediction  de  Dieu  dans  la  Solitude,"  was  alto- 
gether admirable  ;  yet  we  cannot,  after  repeated 
hearings,  get  over  the  feeling  that  the  composi- 
tion is  somewhat  vague  and  prolix,  in  spite  of  its 
undeniably  serious  and  noble  vein.  The  move- 
ment h'om  the  Rubinstein  Trio  was  fine,  but  suf- 
fered from  the  excess  of  richness  that  preceded. 


.  The  Cecilia,  in  its  last  concert  (May  8)  of- 
fered a  thoroughly  delightful  entertainment  to  its 
usual  crowd  of  associates  and  friends.  It  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  performance  of 
Mendelssohn's  entire  music  to  "  A  Midsulniner 
Night's  Dream,"  with  orchestra,  female  (fairy) 
chorus  and  solos,  conducted  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang, 
and  with  an  admirable  reading  of  the  play  by  Mr. 
George  Riddle,  one  of  the  teachers  of  elocution 
in  Harvard  University.  This  combination  gave 
rare  unity  and  life  and  charm  to  the  work  as  a 
whole.  The  quality  of  Mr.  Riddle's  voice  seems 
naturally  light,  but  clear,  elastic,  musical,  and 
sympathetic,  and  his  physique  is  slender ;  yet 
he  has  somehow  developed  volume  and  power 
enough  in  it  to  bring  out  the  tearing  tragedy  and 
bombast  of  Nick  Bottom  in  a  most  palpable  and 
humorous  manner ;  indeed,  one  wondered  how 
he  could  roar  so  much  and  have  any  voice  at  all 
left  for  the  stately  speech  of  Theseus,  the  quar- 
rels of  Titania  and  Oberon,  the  light,  delicate, 
and  tricksy  humor  of  Puck  (which  he  gave  de- 
lightfully), and  for  such  marked,  true  contrast 
as  he  made  between  nearly  all  the  several  char- 
acters, both  farcical  and  serious  and  fairy-like. 
He  read,  too,  with  an  evident  appreciation  of  all 
the  musical  effects  ;  and,  as  the  orchestra  was 
commonly  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  played  with 
just  light  and  shade  and  proper  phrasing,  the  fit- 
ting together  of  the  reading  and  the  picturesque 
little  snatches  of  "  incidental  music  "  was  really 
exquisite.  The  set  orchestral  pieces  too,  —  the 
Overture,  Scherzo,  Intermezzo,  Wedding  March, 
etc.,  —  were  beautifully  played.  Is  the  boy  yet 
born,  perhaps,  in  this  America,  who,  as  boy  or 
man,  will  give  us  such  an  Overture  as  that? 
The  work  for  the  Cecilia  Club  itself  was  slight, 
being  confined  wholly  to  the  ladies,  and  only  two 
songs  with  chorus  fbr  them,  namely,  "  Ye  spotted 
snakes,"  and  that  in  which  the  fairies  bless  the 
house  at  the  happy  conclusion.  These  choruses 
were  sung  most  charmingly,  as  were  the  song 
parts  by  Mrs.  Hooper  and  Miss  Gage.  Of  all 
the  readings  with  the  music  of  the  Mendelssohn- 
Shakespeare  fairy  play  that  we  have  had,  this  as 
a  whole  was  much  the  most  successful. 

The  fourth  Annual  Festival  of  (Episcopal) 
Parish  Choirs  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening, 
May  14,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  Music  Hall. 
The  choirs  of  twenty-five  churches  of  Boston  and 
its  vicinity  completely  covered  the  extended  plat- 
form ;  and  the  sonorous  mass  was  very  powerful, 
the  voices  of  the  several  boy  choirs  making  them- 
selves extremely  prominent.  Yet  there  were 
many  sweet  and  pure,  as  well  as  blatant,  voices 
among  the  boys,  and  three  or  four  of  them,  who 
took  part  in  solos  or  quartets,  sang  very  beauti- 
fully. Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney  conducted  the  perform- 
ances with  marked  ability  ;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Warren 
officiated  as  organist,  generally  well,  but  as  it 
seemed  to  us  with  too  much  fondness  for  the  roar 
of  the  full  organ  ;  this  we  felt  particularly  in  the 
long  voluntary  while  the  audience  were  assem- 
bling. Considering  what  heterogeneous  materials 
had  been  brought  together,  without  much  re- 
hearsal together,  the  chorus  singing  was  fbr  the 
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most  part  creditable  and  quite  elTective.  Could 
the  boy  force  be  tamed  down  considerably,  and 
more  light  and  shade  be  introduced  throughout, 
the  result  would  be  still  better. 

Tbe  selections  on  the  programme  indicated 
what  we  presume  to  be  the  real  object  of  these 
festivals,  namely,  to  raise  the  artistic  standard  of 
the  musical  portion  of  the  church  service;  to 
supplant  the  commonplace  and  dry,  the  namby- 
pamby,  sentimental,  shallow  compositions  which 
have  been  so  much  in  vogue,  by  others  of  more 
dignity  and  true  expression,  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted in  the  spirit  of  true  art  as  well  as  piety. 
To  a  considerable  extent  this  programme  realized 
the  aspiration,  but  not  altogether.  It  was  as 
follows  :  — 

Hymn,  "  Forth  to  the  fight,  ye  ransoraed,"  John  Heywoocl. 
Te  Deum  Laudanuis  .  ,  .  .  C.  E.  Stephens  (in  C). 
Hymn,  "  Come  unto  me,  ye  weary  "  .  .  R&v.  J.  B.  Dykes. 
Antbefii,  "  Oh,  taste  and  see  iiow  gracious 

the  Lord  is  " A.  S.  Sullivan. 

Anthem,  "  Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethle- 
hem " E.  J.  Hopkins. 

Hjmu,  "  0  Sacred  Head,  now  wounded, " 

flans  Leo  Nassler. 

Cantate  Domino Sir  John  Guss  (in  C). 

Anthem,  "  He  that  shall  endure  "...     Mendelssohn. 

f  ,S.  £.  Whitney  (in  F). 
Tenth  selection  of  Psalms  j  G.  A.  McFarren  (in  A). 

I  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley  (in  E). 
Benedic,  anima  mea  .  .  .  .  J.  C.  D.  Parker  (in  E). 
Anthem,  "  God  hath  appointed  a  day,"  Bertlwkl  Tours. 
Anthem,  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  "  .  Henry  Smart. 
Hymn,  *■  Nearer,  ray  God,  to  Thee"  .  A.  S.  Sullivan. 
Anthem,  "  Sing  Praises  unto  the  Lord  "     .     .   C.  Gounod. 

The  first  three  numbers  hardly  rose  above 
commonplace.  Mr.  Sullivan's  Anthem  has  some- 
■thino-  more  like  musical  invention ;  and  that 
which  succeeded  it,  by  the  accomplished  organist 
of  the  Temple  Church  in  London,  Mr.  E.  J.  Hop- 
kins, seemed  to  us  to  come  still  nearer  to  the 
idea  of  chaste  and  sound  religious  music.  It  was 
strange,  and  not  particularly  edifying  to  hear  the 
profoundly  beautiful  and  tender  Lutheran  hymn, 
"  O  Haupt,  voU  Blut  und  W'unden,"  sung  with 
Hassler's  harmony,  when  it  has  been  harmonized 
so  wonderfully,  as  we  all  heard  in  the  Passion 
Music  on  Good  Friday,  by  Sebastian  Bach ;  the 
performance,  too,  was  rather  loud  and  coarse. 
The  Cantale  Domino  (in  unison),  by  Sir  John 
Goss,  was  of  a  brilliant  and  inspiring  character. 
Of  course  Mendelssohn's  "  He  that  shall  endure," 
from  Elijah,  was  facile  princeps  among  these 
choral  works. 

The  Psalm  chanting,  which  began  the  second 
part,  by  its  monotonous  reiterations  of  the  same 
short  sentence,  appeared  out  of  place  in  a  concert, 
where  art,  not  ritual,  ought  to  reign.  Mr.  Par- 
ker's Benedic,  anima  mea,  was  decidedly  one  of 
the  best  things  of  the  whole,  and  gave  general 
satisfaction ;  clear  and  strong  and  musician-like 
throughout,  it  is  very  happy  in  its  fugal  close. 
The  anthem  by  Berthold  Tours,  full  chorus  alter- 
nating with  double  quartet  of  boys  and  men,  was 
on  the  whole  interesting  and  striking,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  rambling  and  indefinite  in 
form.  The  rest  we  were  obliged  to  lose.  On 
the  whole,  we  should  think  these  festivals  might 
be  efficacious  in  Ijringing  about  a  great  reform  in 
the  music  of  the  church  they  represent ;  nor 
would  the  influence  be  limited  to  one  commun- 
ion.   

Apollo  Cluh.  —  Tlie  third  pair  of  concerts 
of  the  eighth  8ea,son  took  place  in  the  Boston 
Music  Hall  on  the  evenings  of  the  1.5th  and  20th 
inst.  For  Ixjth  there  was  tlie  usual  crowded  and 
enthnsia.tt!c  audience,  and  on  both  occasions  the 
splendid  body  of  finely  trained  male  voices,  full 
of  esprit  de  corp>,  seemeil,  if  that  were  possible, 
to  surpass  their  best  previous  instances  of  well- 
nigh  perfect  execution.  It  is  hardly  wortli  the 
■while  to  point  out  wlicrein  this  or  that  special 
piece  was  a  shade  more  or  less  felicitous  than 


others.  The  first  of  these  concerts  had  only  the 
director's  (Mr.  Lang's)  piano-forte  accompani- 
ment, highly  effective  so  far  as  that  could  go. 
This  was  the  programme  :  — 

Night  on  the  Ocean Brambach. 

(With  piano  accompaniment.) 

"  Hail,  Smiling  Mom  " Spofforth. 

Piano-forte  quintet  in  E-flat Schumann. 

Allegro  brillante. 
(Played  by  Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Akeroyd, 
Mr.  H.  Heindl,  and  Mr.  W.  Fries) 

Absence Haiioii. 

Ithine-Wine  Song        Liszt. 

(With  piano  accompaniment.) 

Spring  Matins,  Op.  67 Franz  Behr. 

For  tenor  solo,  quartet,  and  chorus. 
(The  solo  sung  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Collins,  tbe  quartet 
by  Mr.  Want,  Mr.   Chubbuck,    Mr   Har- 
low, and  Mr.  Babcock;  with  piano  accom- 
paniment. ) 

Evening  Scene Dehois. 

Piano-forte  quintet,  in  E-flat Schumann. 

Finale. 
Serenade  —  "  Slumber,  dear  one  "       .     .       Mendelssohn. 

Song,  "  Ho,  pretty  page  " B.  J.  Lang. 

The  words  from  Thackeray's  poem. 
(Song  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch.) 

Hunting  Song Aid. 

Morning Rubinstein. 

(With  piano  accompaniment.) 

The  two  noblest  choral  pieces  were  those  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  especially  that  by 
Rubinstein,  "  Morning,"  whose  elaborate  piano- 
forte prelude  and  accompaniment  suggest-ed  the 
intended  orchestral  instrumentation  which  it  af- 
terwards received.  The  two  brilliant  things  were 
the  once  well-worn  glee  by  Spofforth,  which  re- 
newed its  youth,  sung  with  such  precision,  yet 
such  spirit  and  abandon,  and  Liszt's  fiery  Rhine- 
wine  song,  —  a  kind  of  thing  in  which  Liszt  is 
wont  to  be  peculiarly  happy  and  original.  Abt's 
"  Hunting  Song  "  is  brilliant,  too,  but  compara- 
tively commonplace.  The  tender,  sentimental 
strains  by  Hattou  and  Debois  called  for  and  re- 
ceived the  most  refined  and  delicate  expression, 
and  of  course  won  their  way  to  the  common 
heart.  "  Spring  Matins,"  by  Franz  Behr,  is  an 
elaborate  composition  of  considerable  beauty,  but 
hardly  such  as  haunts  one  when  the  sounds  have 
ceased.  The  Mendelssohn  Serenade  is  one  of 
the  most  sincerely  musical  and  inward  of  his  for 
a  long  time  unrivaled  part-songs. 

Mr.  Lang's  setting  of  Thackeray's  "  Ho,  pretty 
page,"  catches  and  reproduces  the  fine  pathetic 
humor  of  the  verses,  and  is  a  fresh,  genial,  fas- 
cinating bit  of  music.  As  sung  by  Mr.  Winch 
it  took  the  audience  almost  off'  their  feet,  and  had 
to  be  repeated.  The  two  movements  from  Schu- 
mann's Quintet,  capitally  well  played  as  they 
were,  could,  not,  of  course,  sound  there  as  they 
do  in  a  smaller  room ;  the  piano-forte  tells  well 
enough,  but  the  strings,  having  to  bear  on  so 
hard  to  overcome  the  great  space,  sounded  some- 
what dry  and  forced;  yet  all  was  clear;  and  tlie 
warm  reception  of  such  instrumental  chamber 
music  by  an  Apollo  audience  was  a  cheerful  sign 
of  progress. 

The  last  concert  had  the  great  advantage  of  a 
full  orchestral  accompaniment  in  seven  of  its 
twelve  numbers.  These  were :  (1)  Brambach's 
"  Night  on  the  Ocean  ;  "  (2)  Recitative  and 
Air  from  Sullivan's  "  Prodigal  Son,"  sung  by  J. 
F.  Winch  (for  these  two  we  arrived  too  late, 
thanks  to  ap|ile-blo.>^som  season  and  the  open 
horse  cars)  ;  (.3)  Chorus  of  Dervishes  from  the 
Ruins  of  AthenK;  (4)  Tlie  Roman  "Song  of 
Triumph,"  by  Ma.^  Bruch;  (5)  Vintagers'  Song, 
fi-om  Mciidels.sohn's  Loreley ;  (6)  "Morning," 
by  Rubinstein.  Besides  wbicli,  the  orchestra 
.also  played  Beethoven's  Turkish  March,  and  two 
movements  (Scherzo  anil  Andante)  from  Gade's 
first  (C  minor)  Sym]jhony.  In  all,  the  orchestra, 
with  Mr.  Allen  as  Vorc/eir/er,  won  the  general 
approbation.  Rubinstein's  "Morning"  gained 
immensely  by  such  accomjianiment ;  tlie  instru- 
mentation in  itself  proved   almost  as  interesting 


as  a  Symphony,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  is  one 
of  his  most  genial,  original,  and  strong  creations. 
The  other  numbers  repeated  from  the  former 
concert,  without  orchestra,  were  "  Hail,  smiling 
Morn,"  DcItoIs's  "  Evening  Scene,"  Mendels- 
sohn's Serenade,  and  Abt's  Hunting  Song.  The 
new  pieces  were  :  — 
(a.)  Recitative  and  air  from  "  The  Prodigal  Son," 

"  Bring  forth  the  Best  Robe  " SuUimn. 

(Sung  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch.) 
(6.)  Chorus  of  Dervishes  from  the   "Ruins  of 
Athens,"    "  'Twas  thou  beneath  thy  sleeve- 
fold  hiding"    Beethoven. 

(c.)  Turliish  March  from  the  same  work,  for  Or- 
chestra        Beethoven. 

(d.)  Song  of  Triumph Max  BnLch. 

(e.)  Scherzo  and  Andante  from  the  Symphony  in  C 

minor Gade. 

{f.)  Vintage  Song  from  the  "  Loreley  "  .      Mendelssohn. 

Altogether  this  was  a  very  richly  varied,  noble 
programme.  Beethoven's  Dervish  Chorus  was 
sung  and  pl.ayed  with  the  greatest  verve  and 
furor,  and  received  with  uncontainable  applause, 
which  nothing  else  except  the  equally  wonderful, 
imaginative  Turkish  March  could  satisfy.  Bruch's 
Song  of  Triumph,  "  Hail,  O  Cassar  1  "  is  some- 
thing almost  overwhelming  in  its  martial  and 
barbaric  pomp,  and  its  terrible  suggestion  of  the 
blood-thirsty  conquering  'crowd,  the  captives  in 
procession  and  the  lion  hungry  for  them  in  the 
arena.  How  many  times  we  might  care  to  hear 
it  %ve  will  not  surmise ;  but  there  is  starthng 
power  in  it  for  once  at  least.  The  "  Vintage 
Song  "  went  capitally,  both  orchestra  and  chorus. 

This  concert  made  a  proud  finale  for  another 
season  of  the  Club. 


We  are  still  in  arrears  with  our  record  as  to  numerous 
concerts,  including  that  of  Miss  Selnia  Borg,  with  her  inter- 
esting programme  of  Finnish  and  other  Northern  music,  old 
and  modern,  in  which  she  herself  conducted  the  orchestra. 
We  must  wait  for  room. 


MUSICAL   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  April  19.  — The  third  and  fourth 
concerts  of  the  "Cecilia"  took  place  on  the  evenings  of 
March  18  and  April  1,  as  follows :  — 

Third  Cojicert.  —  Artists :  Mrs.  E.  Humphrey-Allen,  So- 
prano. Beethoven  Quartette  Club  (Messrs.  Allen,  Ackeroyd, 
Heindl,  and  Fries),  and  IMessrs.  Alex.  Heindl,  Contra  Basso; 
Ernst  Weber,  clarinet ;  Paul  Eltz,  Bassoon ;  Edward  Schor- 
nianu,    Horn.  —  Programme:  — 

Septet,  First  Part Beethoven. 

Concert  Aria.     Op.  94,  "  Infelice  "...    Mendelssohn. 

Violin  Solos.     («.)  Air  (4th  string)  .     .     Bacli-Wilhelmj. 

(b.)  Gavotte  in  D.     .     .     .       Vieuxtemps. 

Quintet, Mozart. 

For  Clarinet  and  String  Quartet. 
Songs;  (rt  )"  Beauteous  Cradle,"     ....     Schumann, 
(b.)  "  Why  should  I  Wander  "      .     .    Schumann. 

Quartet,    No.  3 Haydn. 

Theme  and  Variations  (Austrian  Hymn). 

Song,  "  The  Chorister," Sullivan.- 

Wth  .accompaniment  of  Piano,  Violin,  and  'Cello. 

■Septet,  Second  Part Beethoven. 

Fourth  Concert.  —  Artists;  Mr,  M.  W.  Whitney,  Basso; 
Mr.  William  Sherwood,  and  ]\Ir.  H.  G.  Hanchett,  Pianists. 
Tlie  Beethoven  (Quartette  Club  with  Jlr.  Alex.  Heindl,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  FVies,  who  was  necessarily  absent.  Pro- 
gramme ;  — 

Concerto,  No.  1,  C  minor Bach. 

For  two  Pianos  and  String  Quartet. 
Allegro,  Adagio,  Kondo. 

Aria,  "  Per  questa  bella  mano  " Mozart. 

Piano  Solos.     ('(.)  Ballade  in  A-flat,  Op.  47,     .       Chopin. 
(6.)  Toccata  di  Concerto,  Op.  36        Dupont. 
Mr.  Sherwood. 

Quartet,  Op.  17,  No.  3  in  F Rubinstein. 

Allegro  Moderate  ma   con    nioto,  —  Scherzo, 
—  Andante  non  troppo.  Allegro  Assai. 
Songs.     («.)  "  A  liidcr  through  the  Valley  liodc,"   Franz, 
(b)  "  The  Two  Grenadiers  "...  Schumann. 
Duet.     Two  Pianos,  "  Les  Preludes,"  a  Symphonic 

I'oeni Liszt. 

Song.  "  A  Mariner's  Home 's  the  Sea  "  .  .  Uandegger. 
Selection  from  Quartet,  Op.  18,  No.  2.  .  .  Beethoven. 
Allegro  niolto  quasi  presto. 
The  Septet  ia  too  well  known  either  iti  its  original  form 
or  in  piano  four-hand  arrangeineuts  to  require  much  notice. 
As  ,'i  wliole  it  was  reniai'kably  well  given.  The  instruments 
blended  finely,  Inst:iiices  of  individual  success  may  be  men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  Mr,  Weber  in  the  clarinet  solo  in  the 
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Adac'io;  Mr.  Schorinanii  iij  the  horn  solo  in  the  same 
movement,  where  his  tone  was  particularly  smooth,  rich,  and 
pure,  and  the  crescendo  very  effective;  Mr.  All*iii  in  the 
violin  part;  and  Mr.  Fries  with  the  'cello,  especially  in  tlie 
Adagio  and  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo,  In  the  third  variation 
of  ihe  Tenia  the  contrasts  between  the  two  reeds,  clarinet 
and  bassoon,  were  very  finely  broui^ht  out  by  both  artists 
'I'he  phi-asing  was  throughout  that  oT  artists;  the  lights  and 
sliades  and  the  marks  of  expression,  so  numerous  with  Beet- 
lioven,  were  carefully  observed. 

The  Quintet  by  Jlozart  is  a  work  of  sterling  merit,  but 
rarely  heard,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  best  style.  The 
combhiation  of  instruments  is  a  happy  one;  and  the  players 
were  in  full  sympatliy  with  one  anotlier.  Mr.  Weber's  tone 
was  especially  fine;  we  have  never  heard  a  better;  his  exe- 
cution was  clear  and  his  phrasing  artistic. 

The  movement  from  the  "  Kaiser  "'  Quartet  was  very  ac- 
ceiital>le.  The  beautiful  liynni  and  its  matchless  variations 
will  ever  remain  among  the  finest  specimens  and  purest  mod- 
els of  quartet  writing-  Haydn  is  always  happy  and  genial 
even  in  his  more  sober  moods. 

Mr.  Allen's  solos  were  remarkably  well  rendered.  We 
can  never  tire  of  the  woriderful  and  inexpressibly  beautiful 
air  from  Bach's  Orchestral  Suite  in  D;  nor  do  we  seriously 
object,  as  some  have  done,  to  Wilhelmj's  arrangement.  It 
makes  a  very  eflective  solo  piece,  and  besides  brings  the 
composition  within  the  knowledge  of  many  who  would  otli- 
erwise  never  make  its  acquaintance.  We  have  heard  Air. 
Allen  play  this  arrangement  several  times  before,  but  think 
he  surpassed  any  previous  performance  in  the  rendering  he 
gave  us  this  time.  The  accompaniment  for  muted  strings 
formed  a  delicate  yet  sufficient  background  to  the  solo.  Tlie 
Gavotte  by  Vieuxtemps  was  a  contrast  to  tlie  Bach  air,  — 
quaint,  in  some  places  possibly  a  little  ugly,  —  but  full  of 
the  geimine  gavotte  spirit. 

Mrs.  Allen  sang  the  trying  and  difficult  '*  Infelice  "  with 
good  success.  We  thought  there  might  have  been  more 
dramatic  fervor  and  passion  in  parts  of  it.  The  accompan- 
iment must  have  been  a  very  fair  suggestion  of  the  orches- 
tra. There  were  eight  instruments:  quintet  of  strings, 
clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon.  Tlie  two  Schumann  songs 
were  delightfully  given.  But  why  alter  two  notes  in  the 
*' Schone  Wiege  "  ?  How  expressive  Schumann's  accom- 
paniments are!  5Ir.  Bonner  played  them  in  a  thoroughly 
nuisician-like  manner.  In  response  to  a  hearty  encore,  Mrs. 
Allen  sang  Taubort's  '*  My  Darling  was  so  Fair,"  the  render- 
ing of  which  does  not  seem  capable  of  improvement.  Sul- 
livan's "  Chorister"  gave  great  pleasure.  Gounod's  "Ser- 
enade," was  given  as  an  encore. 

The  fourth  concert  opened  with  a  concei-to  for  two  pianos 
and  string  quartet  by  Bach,  which  was  entirely  new  to  us. 
It  is  a  strong  work,  and,  to  those  who  had,  by  a  study  of 
Bach  in  other  works,  come  prepared  for  it,  the  composition 
nmst  have  proved  a  pleasant  and  profitable  surprise.  The 
opening  Allegro  is  earnest  and  spirited.  The  Adagio,  with 
a  sort  of  'cello  obligato,  the  rest  of  the  strings  pizzicato  for 
the  most  of  the  time,  is  perliaps  the  best  part  of  the  work. 
Here  it  seems  to  us  is  the  real  "  unendliche  Melodie  "  so 
much  talked  of  by  the  "  School  of  the  Future."  All  moves 
on  so  smooth  and  flowing  and  comes  from  a  seemiiigly  inex- 
haustible fountain.  The  Hondo  was  quite  brilliant  and 
brought  the  whole  work  to  a  fitting  conclusion. 

Mr.  Slicrwood's  solos  were  rendered  in  a  manner  entirely 
consonant  with  his  reputation.  We  were  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  him  after  reading  so  nmch  about  him, 
and  hearing  so  much  from  friends  who  had  enjoyed  his  play- 
ing. His  conception  and  rendering  of  the  Chopin  Ballade 
seemed  to  us  very  refined  and  poetical;  although  we  ha\"e 
heard  contrary  views  expressed.  All  agree  that  the  execu- 
tion was  well-nigh  perfect.  The  Dupunt  Toccata  gave  him 
a  chance  to  exhibit  his  fine  technique,  besides  being  in  itself 
a  work  of  merit.  The  Chopin,  howe\er,  seemed  to  us  to 
be  his  work  for  that  evening,  leaving  the  Bach  out  of  con- 
sideration. 

The  "  Preludes,"  in  the  author's  own  arra'igement,  were 
given  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  give  orchestral  music  on  a 
piano.  The  arrangement  itself  is  superbly  done;  but  the 
tone  and  coloring,  both^so  important  in  a  work  of  this  kind, 
are  unavoidably  and  necessarily  lost.  The  work  itself,  too, 
seems  out  of  place,  no  matter  how  well  done,  on  such  a  pro- 
gramme. Why  could  they  not  have  given  us  the  Andante 
and  Variations  by  Schumann,  or  the  Chopin  liondo,  works 
of  much  greater  intrinsic  merit  than  the  "Preludes?" 

The  quartet  playing  was  especially  fine,  thougli  perliaps 
not  better  than  at  the  previous  concerts.  The  Rubinstein 
Quartet  was  a  new  work  to  us,  and  we  must  say  we  like  it 
very  much.  It  is  througiiout  characteristic  of  its  author, 
though  reminding  us  now  and  then  of  Schumann.  The 
opening  Allegro  was  full  of  beautiful  melody,  soaring  high  in 
the  first  violin  over  the  fine  accompaniment  of  the  other  in- 
struments. The  Scherzo  (we  suppose  this  to  be  the  title  of 
the  movement;  it  was  accidentally  omitted  on  the  pro- 
gramme) was  wild  and  rapid,  interrupted  by  a  beautiful  pas- 
sage of  quiet  harmony,  after  the  manner  of  Schumann,  then 
resuming  its  breathless  haste  and  fury.  The  Andante  was 
very  much  enjoyed.  The  writer  overheard  several  remarks 
in  its  favor  as  we  were  passing  out  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
cert. The  impression  was  that  it  was  the  best  part  of  the 
work,  it  was  beautifully  played.  The  finale  was  full  of  fire 
and  vigor.  The  spirit  of  the  composer  seemed  here  almost 
to  get  the  mastery  of  him;  and   at  the  close,  which  is  very 


brilliant,  he  seemed  almost  to  need  more  instruments  to  ex-, 
press  his  th«>ught.  The  work  abounds  in  solo  passages  for  , 
the  'cello,  which  were  finely  rendered  by  Mr.  Heindl. 

Tiie  selection  from  Beethoven's  quartet  was  a  fitting  close 
to  the  concert  and  the  series.  How  many  fine  touches  there 
are  in  that  last  movement !  Beethoven  must  have  been  happy 
for  a  litt  e  while  when  he  wrote  that. 

Mr.  Whitney  added  much  to  the  success  of  the  occasion 
by  his  fine  rendering  of  the  songs.  He  was  in  splendid 
voice,  and  his  selections  were  in  thorough  harmony  with  tlie 
rest  of  the  programme.  The  Mozart  Aria  was  splendidly 
given.  The  Franz  song  was  entirely  new,  as  was  also  the 
encore  piece,  "  Swift  fades  the  land  I  love."  We  never 
heard  Mr.  Whitney  do  better  than  he  did  in  the  "  Zwei 
Grenadiere"  of  Schumann.  It  was  simply  magnificent. 
Words  cannot  describe  it.  Heine's  poem  means  to  us  much 
more  than  it  ever  did  before,  and  to  accomplish  such  a  result 
is  praise  enough  for  any  artist. 

The  Sailor  Song  by  Bandegger  and  the  encore,  "  It  is 
no  Dream  "  (author  unknown  to  writer),  completed  tlie 
songs.  It  is  needless  to  say  both  were  given  in  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's best  style. 

The  "  Cecilia"  have  given  us  as  fine  a  series  of  concerts 
this  season  as  it  was  ever  our  fortune  to  attend.  lu  con- 
clusion let  us  express  the  hope  that  the  organization  will  be 
permanent,  and  that  it  will  ammally  provide  a  series  of  con- 
certs for  the  musical  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Providence  as 
entertaining  and  instructive  as  has  been  tliat  of  the  present 
season.  The  hifluence  for  good  of  such  music  cannot  be  es- 
timated. A.  G.  L. 

Newpokt,  E,  I.  

Philadelphia,  May  17.  —  Frequent  annual  benefit 
concerts  have  been  given  by  our  resident  musicians,  but  with 
one  invarialile  result:  "  Profit  and  Loss  "  debit  to  *'  Cash." 
Mr.  C.  H.  Jarvis  has  closed  his  interesting  series  of  classi- 
cal concerts  with  great  eclat;  he  has  proved  himself  this 
season  to  be  fully  entitled  to  be  classed  among  the  best 
artists  of  the  period.  Mr.  S.  T.  Strang  is  playing  a  second 
series  of  Organ  Recitals  with  more  popular  programmes, 
but  his  forte  evidently  is  the  classical  style. 

Gilmore's  Band  gave  three  concerts,  with  a  meagre 
support  from  the  public,  mitwithstanding  the  popular  and 
high-priced  artists  assisting  him.  The  Hess  Opera  Com- 
pany presented  Masset's  •'  Paul  and  Virginia "  for  two 
nights,  but  it  failed  to  make  any  impression  owing  mainly 
to  the  very  indifferent  rendering  of  the  principal  roles  by 
the  soprano  and  tenor,  whose  voices  seem  to  he  entirely  worn 
by  excessive  work.  The  composition  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
French  work  of  the  period. 

Mr.  Carl  Gaertner  made  an  interesting  exhibition  of  the 
studies  of  his  pupils,  and  was  warmly  complimented  for 
their  skill.  Mr.  Richard  Zeckmer  made  a  like  occasion  very 
enjoyable  to  his  friends  and  admirers.  Mr.  J.  Remington 
Fairbank  produced,  under  great  difficulties,  his  enlarged 
opera  *' Valerie,"  which,  from  causes  apart  from  the  quality 
of  the  music,  which  is  good,  made  a  Jiasco,  Great  sym- 
pathy was  felt  and  expressed  for  him. 

The  Feabody  Orchestra,  under  Asger  Hamerik,  from  Bal- 
timore, gave  two  concerts  on  14th  inst.,  and  were  well  re- 
ceived. Mme.  Auerbach  made  a  profound  impression  by 
her  performance  of  Concerto,  Op.  11,  by  Chopin,  and  Con- 
certo in  E-flat,  by  Beethoven,  in  which  she  was  ably  as- 
sisted by  the  orchestra,  the  accompaniments  being  played 
with  more  judgment  and  taste  than  within  the  recollection 
of  Ameuicus. 


Chicago,  May  16.  As  the  season  closes  for  the  larger 
musical  entertainments  a  number  of  piano-forte  recitals, 
chamber  concerts,  and  the  yearly  receptions  of  the  le-ading 
teachers  to  their  advanced  pupils  claim,  not  only  our  atten- 
tion, but  in  many  cases  our  sincere  admiration.  For  these 
chamber  concerts  do  much  for  the  advancement  of  a  love  for 
the  art,  by  showing  that  the  noble  compositions  of  the  clas- 
sical and  worthy  modern  composers  are  within  reach  of  the 
home  life  of  the  people.  All  culture  should  have  its  best 
encouragement  within  the  home. 

In  this  connection  it  pleases  me  to  notice  what  has  been 
done  by  a  small  club  of  sincere  musicians  during  the  past  sea- 
son toward  familiarizing  our  people  with  the  beautiful  string 
quartets,  quintets,  and  trios  of  the  masters.  Mr.  Lewis 
(violin),  Mr.  Rosenbecker  (violin),  Mr.  Eicheim  (violoncello), 
Mr.  Kurth  (viola),  and  Miss  IngersoU  (pianoforte),  compose 
the  organization.  The  afternoon  1  lieard  them  they  gave  the 
Trio  of  Schubert,  Op.  100,  Quartet  No.  12  of  jMozart,  and 
a  Quintet  of  Raff.  They  were  assisted  by  Mrs.  Stacy,  who 
sang  songs  of  Schubert,  Rubinstein,  and  Rande^ger.  The 
playing  was  very  enjoyable,  and  indicated  a  sincere  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  performers  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the 
music,  as  well  as  to  give  an  honest  interpretation  of  the 
composers'  works.  I  am  glad  to  sUite  these  concerts  are  to 
be  continued  another  season,  and  I  trust  they  will  have  the 
large  circle  of  admirers  they  so  richly  merit. 

On  Monday  evening  last  IMiss  Amy  Fay  began  a  series  of 
three  concerts,  which  gave  the  musical  public  an  opportunity 
to  hear  her  in  an  extended  programme.  At  the  first  per- 
formance she  had  the  assistance  of  Mme.  Salvotti,  vocalist. 
Miss  JIantey,  violinist,  and  a  male  quartet.  Miss  Fay 
played:  Bonrree,  in  A  minor.  Bach;  Gavotte,  by  Gluck; 
"Des  Abends,"  Schumann;  Ballade,  G  minor,  Chopin; 
"  Spinning  Song  "  from  Fly'mg  Dutchman^  Wagner —  Liszt; 
and  *' Liindlicher  Reigen,"  by  Kullak.     At  her  second  con- 


cert she  had  the  assistance  of  Miss  Grace  Hiltz,  vocalist,  Miss 
Mantey,  and  the  Ladies'  Quartette.  Her  important  numbers 
were;  Sonata  in  D,  Op.  28,  Beethoven;  Impromptu,  Op.  112, 
Schubert;  with  smaller  selections  from  Mendelssohn,  Liszt;, 
Raff,  Jensen,  and  an  old  Gigue  by  Hiisler.  It  is  with  sin- 
cere regret  that  I  cannot  speak  of  Miss  Fay's  playing  with 
that  admiration  which  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  express. 
From  what  I  had  heard  of  her  accomplishments,  her  culture, 
and  her  splendid  opportunity  ibr  study  under  the  most  cel- 
ebrated masters  of  Europe,  I  had  looked  forward  to  hearing 
her  with  the  expectation  of  great  pleasure.  While  her  play- 
ing in  some  of  the  numbers  indicated  the  intelligent  musician, 
on  the  whole  her  performance  was  disappointing.  There  was 
a  lack  of  that  repose,  that  balance  of  power  that  should  stamp 
the  performance  of  the  great  artist.  In  the  Chopin  Ballade 
her  interpretation  was  hardly  of  that  poetic  character  which 
the  lovely  music  of  this  writer  seems  to  demand ;  and,  indeed, 
at  times  her  playing  was  extremely  faulty.  In  the  second 
concert  her  playing  was  much  better  than  before,  and  in  the 
Beetho\'en  Sonata,  the  Raft',  and  Liszt  selections  she  did 
some  brilliant  work.  The  jwssession  of  a  nervous  organiza- 
tion may  account  for  that  lack  of  a  full  command  of  her 
powers,  —  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  concert  player. 
Without  an  adequate  control  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  even  a  person  of  remarkable  talent  and  fine  powers  to  win 
universal  approbation  as  a  public  performer.  Unfortunately 
Miss  Fay  played  upon  a  very  poor  piano-forte  of  the  Weber 
make,  which  was  a  serious  drawback  to  a  finished  perform- 
ance. 

Last  evening  I  had  the  gratification  of  hearing  a  piano- 
forte recital  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  of  Boston,  who  per- 
formed the  following  numbers:  Etudes  Symphoniques,  Op.  13, 
Schumann;  Fantasie  in  C  minor,  Bach;  Gigue  of  Mozart; 
Sonata  by  Scarlatti;  Ballade,  Op.  47,  Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  7, 
and  I'olonaise,  Op.  53,  of  Chopin;  Barcarole,  Op.  123,  Kul- 
lak; "Wedding  March,"  Grieg;  "Dervish  Chorus"  of 
Beethoven,  arranged  by  Saint-Saens;  "Mephisto  Waltz," 
Liszt;  Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  6,  Liszt;  and,  with  Mr. 
Lewis,  the  variations  and  finale  from  the  ''  Kreutzer  So- 
nata "  of  Beethoven.  This  recital  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
three,  all  of  which  present  programmes  of  equal  magnitude. 

In  the  playing  of  Mr.  Sherwood  one  recognizes  at  once 
the  true  artist.  Possessing  a  seemingly  faultless  technique; 
a  sympathetic  touch,  capable  of  every  variety  of  expression, 
from  the  most  delicate  tenderness  to  extremely  wonderful  dis- 
plays of  power,  he  has  everything  to  fit  him  to  give  splendid 
interpretations  of  the  piano-forte  works  of  the  masters. 
Throughout  the  whole  range  of  his  programme,  embracing 
as  it  did  such  a  number  of  different  and  trying  compositions, 
there  was  a  uniform  excellence  of  performance,  while  each 
work  received  tliat  careful  interpretation  which  only  a  con- 
scientious artist  could  give.  I  have  not  heard  the  "  Etudes 
Symphoniques"  of  Schumann  more  perfectly  played  since 
Rubinstein  gave  them.  The  grand  finale  came  out  with  a 
wonderful  power,  while  the  contrasts  in  the  music  were  dis- 
played with  a  marked  fidelity  to  the  composer's  intention. 
In  the  Polonaise  of  Chopi:i,  Op.  53,  he  met  the  composer  in 
his  heroic  mood,  and  gave  a  most  enjoyable  performance  of 
this  splendid  work.  I'he  two  long  crescendos  which  occur  in 
the  composition  were  given  with  a  better  idea  of  gradations 
in  tone  than  I  have  ever  heard  before.  In  the  Etude  he 
found  this  poetical  composer  in  a  more  tender  and  delicate 
mood,  and  his  interpret^ition  was  marked  with  great  refine- 
ment. In  the  Liszt  Rhapsodie,  its  weird  effects,  many  con- 
trasts, and  wonderful  difficulties  were  performed  with  as- 
tonishing brilliancy.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  fire 
of  youth  has  been  tempered  by  a  wider  experience,  and  his  tal- 
ent has  had  time  to  ripen  to  its  fullest  perfection,  there 
will  be  shades  of  a  deeper  feeling  in  his  tone-painting  than  at 
present  mark  his  interpretations,  no  matter  how  faultless 
they  are  in  point  of  execution.  Perhaps  then  some  of  the 
melodies  of  the  old  masters  will  be  given  with  a  hallowed 
feeling,  and  the  soul  of  art  may  inspire  him  to  greater  ten- 
derness.    Of  his  other  recitals  in  my  next.  C.  H.  B. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  12.  IMr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews, 
of  Chicago,  gave  three  illustrated  lectures  here  April  25  and 
20,  the  topics  and  programmes  of  which  I  give  below.  The 
illustrations  were  played  by  Miss  Lydia  S.  Harris,  assisted 
by  two  of  our  local  amateur  singers,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hall  and 
Miss  Lizzie  Murphy,  who  did  themselves  credit. 

First  Lecture:  Three  Great  Epochs.    Illustrations.    1.  The 
Old  Classical.     1750 : 
Bach.     Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  sharp;  Gavottes  in  D  and 

D  minor. 
Handel.    Aria,  "Angels  ever  Bright  and  Fair"  (Mrs.  A. 
W.  Hall). 

2.  Classical.     1800. 

Bcethove7i.     Sonata,   "Moonlight,"  Op.  27. 

3.  Modern  Romantic.     1850. 

Schumann.      Fantasie    Pieces,  Op.  72.    ("  At   Evening,*' 
"Soaring,"   "Why,"   "Whims.") 

Menddssuhn.      "  Spring  Song"   (Mrs.  A.  W.  Hall). 

C/iopin.     Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise,  Op.  22. 

Liszt.     Second    Hungarian    Rhapsody.     (With    Riv^  Ca- 
denza ) 
Second  Lecture:  Modern  Romantic  School. 

Bach.    Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  minor.    ("  Clavier,"  No.  2.) 

Schumann.     Etudes  Symphoniques,  Op.  13.     (Theme,  Vari- 
ations L,  H  ,  HL,  VI ,  IX.,  and  Finale.) 
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Chopin.     Fantasie  Impromptu  in  C  sharp,  Op.  66 ;   Scherzo 

in  I5-flat  minor,  Op-  31. 
Schumann.     Romance  in  F-sharp,  Op.    23;    Novelette,  in 

E,  Op.  21,  No.  7. 
Liszt.     Grand  Polonaise  Heroique  Ein;    Schubert's  "Wan- 

dereri"  Gounod's  "Faust" 

Third  Lecture:    The  Piano-forte  as  a  Musical  Instrument. 
Beethoven.     Sonata  Appassionata,  Op-  57. 
Mendelssohn.     S<Jug,    "The  First   Violet"    (Miss    Lizzie 

Murphy). 
Beethoven.     Concerto  in  C  minor.     (First  movement  with 

Reinecke's  Cadenza.)     Orchestral  part  on  second  piano  by 

Mr.  W.  S.  B   Mathews. 
Chopin.     Concerto  in  E  minor,  Op.  11. 
Schumiinn.     Song,   "  Er  der  herrlichste  von  aUen  "   (Miss 

Lizzie  Murphy). 
Xjiszt —  Waffiie)'.     1812.      "March  from  Tannhiiuser." 

Mr.  Mathews's  treatment  of  his  topics  was  very  clear  and 
forcible,  putting  the  salient  points  into  the  most  compact 
and  effective  form,  aiming  mainly  at  giving  the  auditors  the 
proper  standpoint  from  which  to  listen.  I  found  it  a  very 
rare  pleasure  to  hear  three  such  admirable  programmes,  accom 
pauied  by  just  the  right  sort  and  amount  of  conunent  and 
criticism ;  and  I  am  sure  these  lectures  and  recitals  liad  rare 
educational  value. 

Miss  Harris  is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Mathews,  and  has  received 
hardly  any  instruction  from  any  other  teacher.  Her  fine, 
clear,  powerful  technique,  her  excellent  phrasing,  her  stjie 
and  interpretation,  all  give  evidence  that  she  has  been  care- 
fully, thoroughly,  and  intelligently  taught.  She  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  pupil  of  unusual  gifts.  I  regard  her,  in  fact,  as 
possessing  talent  which  is  likely  to  give  her  a  place  among 
the  very  first  pianists,  and  as  being  already  a  genuine  artist, 
though  not  yet  mature;  but  I  know  few  teachers  who  could 
have  done  for  her  what  Mr.  Mathews  has  done  in  the  com- 
paratively short  time  during  which  she  has  taken  lessons.  It 
would  require  too  much  space  to  attempt  to  criticise  her 
playing  of  particular  compositions,  but  I  will  say  that  I  found 
her  playing  of  the  most  trying  compositions  on  her  pro- 
gramme quite  as  satisfactory  as  any  of  her  work.  For  in- 
stance, the  So nrtta  Appassionata,  the  Ktudes  Symphoniques, 
the  Liszt  Polonaise  in  E,  and  the  E  viinor  Concerto  of 
Chopin,  she  played  in  a  way  which  I  think  would  have  won 
hearty  applause  and  encouragement  from  the  composers 
themselves.  In  sober  truth,  I  think  there  are  very  few  pro- 
fessional pianists  in  this  country  who  could  have  given  three 
such  programmes  in  so  thoroughly  interesting,  artistic,  and 
sincere  a  way.     At  least,  few  such  pianists  visit  Milwaukee. 

The  2G2d  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  had  for  its  pro- 
gramme the  symphony  from  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of  Praise, 
and  about  half  of  Friedrich  Kiel's  oratorio  Christiis.  The 
latter  is  a  very  learned  and  skillfully  written  work,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  a  trace  of  genius  in  it.  The  chorus 
did  it  respectably,  but  not  finely.  There  is  always  a  lack  of 
precision  in  the  singing  of  this  chorus,  and  a  general  slonck- 
iiiess,  which  betokens  imperfect  discipline.  It  is  strange, 
that  with  the  example  of  the  Arion  Club  before  their  eyes, 
they  should  actually  go  into  a  concert  with  so  difficult  a  work 
as  Ckristus,  after  only  four  rehearsals  under  the  director's 
baton,  at  two  of  which  hardly  more  than  half  the  singers 
were  present.  At  the  ordinary  rehearsals  the  conductor 
plays  the  piano,  and  the  singers  look  at  their  music.  Of 
course  when  the  conductor  does  begin  using  his  stick  it  is  too 
late  to  get  control  of  his  forces.  The  result  is  a  lamentable 
absence  of  precision  and  vigor  in  attack,  and  of  clearness  in 
outline.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  performance 
of  the  Symphony  was  the  most  fijiished  playing  I  have  yet 
heard  from  this  orchestra. 

Prof.  Mickler  was  presented  with  two  beautiful  baskets  of 
flowers  and  a  silver  laurel  wreath,  an  attention  due,  I  sup- 
pose, to  the  fact  that  he  is  about  to  withdraw  from  his  post 
of  director.  J.  C  F. 


NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 

London.  The  Academy  (May  10),  says  :  "The  novel- 
ties at  last  Saturday's  Crystal  Palace  concert  were,  as  so 
frequently  happens,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  programme; 
but  on  this  occasion  no  ground  is  afforded  for  animadversion, 
ina.Hniuch  as  the  concert  was  coniraendably  brief.  Wag- 
ner's Sier^f lied- Idyll  for  orchestra  was  written  in  1871, 
when  the  poet-compo^r  was  engaged  on  the  Nibelung  te- 
tralogy. The  circumstance  of  its  compo.sition  was  kept  a 
profound  secret  from  Mdme.  Wagner  until  her  birthday, 
when  ahe  was  serenaded  with  the  work,  the  performers  being 
placed  on  the  staircase  of  Wagner's  residence  at  Triebschen. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  that  the  score  is  but 
small,  containing  only  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
one  IjOAsoon,  two  honi.s,  one  trumpet,  and  strings;  and  it 
would  l*  unfair  to  judge  of  the  composition  as  other  than 
sk piece  d'uccftx'um.  C<»nsidered  thus  it  is  a  charming  little 
work,  and  is  valuable  as  showing  what  so  consummate  a  mas- 
ter of  orchestration  as  Wagner  can  accomplish  with  but 
limited]  mean.s.  Of  the  four  themes,  three  are  taken  from 
the  magnificent  love-duet  in  the  third  act  of  Hifijj'ried, 
and  the  fourth  is  an  old  German  Wiegenlied,  '  Schlaf, 
Kindcben,  schlaf."  These  themes  are  blended  very  express- 
ively, the  character  of  the  piece  being  dreamy  and  medita- 
tive throughout,  and  suggestive  rather  of  delicate  teiidcrncf^a 
than  vigor.  The  Hprlntj  overture  of  Goet/.  cannot  be  con- 
sidered one  of  hia  best  productions.     The  ideas  are  not  re- 


uiarkable  for  freshness,  and  the  treatment  seems  labored 
rather  than  spontaneous.  The  work  wag  not  deemed  worthy 
of  any  comment  or  analysis  in  the  programme.  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  F,  and  Mendelssohn's  piano-forte  concerto  in 
D  minor,  —  the  last-named  work  played  by  Mdme.  Mon- 
tignj'-Uemaury,  —  completed  the  list  of  instrumental  items. 
Tlie  vocalisis  were  Jldlle.  Friedliinder  —  who  appeared  in 
place  of  Frau  Schuch-Proska  —  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Carleton, 
a  baritone  with  an  excellent  voice." 


Under  the  title  of  The  Story  of  Mozart's  Requiem, 
Dr.  W.  Pole  has  just  published  (Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.)  a 
most  interesting  little  book  containing  the  whole  of  the 
ascertained  facts  as  to  the  much-disputed  authenticity  of 
this  remarkable  work.  The  whole  narrative  is  so  extraordi- 
nary as  to  read  more  like  a  romance  than  a  history ;  yet  Dr. 
Pole  has  stated  nothing  which  cannot  be  clearly  established 
All  musicians  who  have  studied  the  subject  will  agree  in  the 
conclusions  at  which  the  author  arrives.  Dr.  Pole's  style 
is  extremely  clear,  and  the  book  is  a  thoroughly  readable  one, 
and  will  interest  others  besides  professional  musiqians.  A 
fac-simile  of  the  first  page  of  Mozart's  autograph  gives  ad- 
ditional value  to  the  little  volume. 


The  Neue  Ztitschrift  filr  Musilc  announces  that  Jo- 
hannes Brahms  has  set  portions  of  Ossian's  Fingal  for 
chorus  and  orchestra.  The  appearance  of  the  work  will  be 
awaited  with  interest,  for  such  a  subject  would  doubtless  be 
especially  congenial  to  the  composer. 


M.  Gounod,  the  composer,  says  that  he  makes  it  a  prin- 
ciple not  to  trouble  himself  about  works  that  are  once  fin- 
ished, and  to  absorb  himself  entirely  in  those  which  are  in 
course  of  execution.  He  declares  that  his  opera  of  IJciolse. 
et  Abelard  is  an  incarnation  of  the  most  exalted  philosoph- 
ical and  religious  ideas.  Though  a  Roman  Catholic,  (joutiod 
is  said  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  the  German  Reformation, 
and  he  intends  his  Abelard  to  personify  the  struggle  of  con- 
science against  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  the  defense  of 
the  rights  of  spiritual  liberty  and  civilization.  The  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  action  of  the  opera  is  in  the  fourth  act, 
where  Abelard  burns  his  books  under  the  eyes  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Tribunal.  Then  as  he -is  returning  home  he  is  at- 
tacked in  an  obscure  street  and  murdered.  In  the  fifth  act  his 
ghost  appears  to  H(^loise  surrounded  by  nuns  in  the  cloister. 


Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  are  assur- 
edly coming  to  this  country  in  the  autumn  to  attend  to  the 
production  of  their  new  comic  opera.  An  entire  company  is 
to  be  formed  in  London  for  the  representation  of  the  piece. 
jMr.  Gilbert  will  arrange  all  the  details  of  stage  management, 
and  Mr.  Sullivan  will  conduct  the  orchestra  at  the  opening 
performance.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Mr.  Williaiw  H.  Sherwood  will  hold  a  Normal  Mu- 
sical Institute  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  for  five  weeks  this  sum- 
mer. Among  his  faculty  will  be  Mme  Cappiani;  Mr.  H. 
Clarence  Eddy,  organist;  Mr.  W.  Popper,  'cello;  Mr.  Harry 
Wheeler,  vocal  physiology;  Mr.  Narcisse  Oyr,  French  lan- 
guage and  litei-ature;  Mr.  H.  G.  Ilanchett,  pianist  and 
business  manager. 

Cincinnati  Saengerfest.  —  The  twenty-first  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  American  Saengerbund  will  be  held  at 
Music  Hall  in  this  city,  June  11th  to  the  15th,  inclusive. 
Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  to  render  it  one  of 
the  most  successful  gatherings  ever  held  in  the  United 
States.  The  chorus,  which  has  been  rehearsing  for  the  past 
year  in  this  and  other  cities,  will  number  nearly  2,000 
voices,  each  society  having  been  subjected  to  a  rigid  exam- 
ination before  being  admitted.  The  instrumental  music 
will  be  furnished  by  the  great  organ  and  an  orchestra  of 
over  100  pieces,  all  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Carl 
Barus.  The  prominent  choral  numbers  on  the  programme 
are  the  oratorio  of  Si.  Paid,  Verdi's  Requiem  Mass,  Rubin- 
stein's Paradise  Lost,  and  selections  from  Wagner's  Flyin(/ 
Dutchman,  and  Goldmarck's  Queen  of  Saba.  The  soloists 
engaged  are  as  follows:  Sopranos,  Mme.  Otto  Alvesleben,  of 
Dresden,  Saxony,  recommended  by  Carl  Reinecke,  Leipzig, 
Miss  Emma  Heckle,  and  Mrs.  Flora  Mueller;  altos,  Miss 
Emma  Cranch  and  I\Iiss  Louise  Roltwagen;  tenors,  Mr.  11. 
Alex.  Bischoff  and  Christian  Fritsch,  of  New  York;  bari- 
tone, Franz  Remmertz,  of  New  York;  basso,  Myron  W. 
Whitney,  of  Boston;  organist,  George  E.  Whitney.  The 
societies  taking  part  in  the  ciiorus  are  from  Cincinnati. 
(Jhicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Louisville,  In- 
dianapolis, Detroit,  Columbus,  and  other  Western  cities. 


Vienna.  The  programme  of  the  last  Pliilharmonic  Con- 
cert for  the  season  comprised  Schumann's  ovc-rttire  to  Mtni- 
fred,  Beethoven's  C  minor  Syniphony,a  Prelude  and  Fugue 
by  Hugo  Reiidiold,  and  Liszt's  (Joncerto  in  E-flat  major, 
played  by  Mdlle.  Martha  Reniniert.  Of  the  last-named  work 
Dr.  E.  Ilanslick  writes  in  the  Neuefreie  Presse: — ■ 

"  The  E-U:it  major  Concerto  exhibits  Liszt  as  a  composer 
in  the  moHt  agreeable  light.  'I'lie  piano  was  and  is  llic  true 
source  whence  he  derives  his  most  original  and  best  fpialities; 
for  him  the  piano  is  what  mother  earth  was  to  the  mytholog- 
ical giant  Antii:iis.  How  little  arul  almost  uniiretentions  does 
this  Concerto  appear  compared  with  the  (Jrnn  Mom  we  re- 
cently heard,  — and  yet  how  much  more  complete  in  itself, 


how  much  more  true,  more  sterling,  and  more  satisfactory 
it  lb!  Here  idea  and  form  agree,  and  the  n)ean8  employed 
correspond  with  the  clearly  recognized  goal.  Even  many  a 
baroque  and  false  little  bit  of  ornament  (as  in  the  finale) 
seen  under  such  mundane  drawing-room  illumination  ap- 
pears effective  or  at  least  acceptable.  We  here  have  Liszt 
in  his  best  strength  and  in  his  best  style  ;  he  may  be  al- 
lowed something  apart  and  unusual  in  the  department  of 
which  he  is  the  modern  ruler.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
grant  him  the  same  privileges  in  the  sacred  style;  the 
charter  of  a  genial  subjectivity  is  greatly  restricted  in  the 
service  of  general  devotion.  Granted  that  Wagner's  reforms 
are  necessary  and  advantageous  to  opera  —  are  they,  there- 
fore, necessarily  so  for  sacred  music  V  Even  for  minds  with 
seven-league  boots  it  is  still  a  pretty  good  step  from  the 
Mount  of  Venus  to  Mount  Calvary.  It  is  frequently  said 
as  an  excuse  for  certain  village  masses,  remarkable  for  their 
want  of  intellect  and  originality,  that  God  cares  more  for 
heart  than  for  music.  The  same  principle  must  apply  to 
masses  which  suffer  from  a  luxuriant  surplusage  of  intellect 
and  originality.  The  Almiglity  will  assuredly  be  as  highly 
pleased  with  the  Gran  Mass  —  since  Liszt  is  said  to  have 
'prayed  rather  than  composed'  it  —  as  with  the  country 
masses  of  the  most  pious  schoolmaster.  We  poor  mortals 
of  musicians  would,  it  is  true,  prefer  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  We  believe,  indeed,  in  our  simplicity,  that  the  E-flat 
major  Concerto  will  outlive  the  Ura7i  Mass.  After  the 
'  Ungarische  Khapsodien,'  which  we  consider  the  best  things 
Liszt  has  written  —  perhaps  because  he  did  not  only  '  com- 
pose '  (and  still  less  *  pray  ' )  but  also  play  them  —  and,  after 
these  genial  gypsy-pieces,  we  feel  inclined  to  award  the  E-flat 
major  Concerto  the  first  place  among  his  compositions.  Since 
he  has  no  longer  unfortunately  performed  them  himself,  he 
has,  by  liberal  instruction,  taken  care  that  young  talent 
should  learn  to  play  them  in  his  spirit,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
teaching  and  learning  will  allow.  But  in  how  many  cases  of 
much-belauded  '  young  talent '  can  we  perceive  only  the 
youth  without  tlie  talent!  Y'oung  pianists,  female  as  well 
as  male,  from  all  parls  of  the  world  fly  to  Liszt,  like  swarms 
of  wasps  to  a  sweet  tart.  Every  one  who  has  tasted  only  a 
single  atom  of  the  latter  immediately  feels  the  holy  spirit 
within  him,  and  hums  about  the  world  an  ennobled  insect, 
as  'a  pupil  of  Liszt's*  (second  degree:  *a  favorite  pupil'), 
though  the  world  most  ungratefully  fails  to  discover  the 
slightest  flavor  of  the  wonderful  tart.  To  the  lady  pianists 
who  have  really  studied  Liszt's  style  with  advantage,  belongs 
Jldlle.  Martha  Renmiert.  Of  tall  and  vigorous  figure,  this 
young  lady  when  at  the  piano  is  especially  a  '  Starkspiele- 
via '  ('  strong  player '),  as  people  used  to  say  in  the  days  of 
Mozart  and  those  of  Beethoven.  All  the  octave  passat^es 
and  chord  leaps  were  so  hammered  and  Reiumertft/  that 
tliey  were  really  quite  grand.  Fortunately,  Mdlle.  Kenmiert 
understands,  also,  the  opposite;  in  the  piano  passages  she 
possesses  the  art  of  fluttering  lightly  and  softly  over  the 
keys.  We  can  conscientiously  praise  her,  though  we  hope 
she  will  in  time  gain  repose  and  natural  feeling;  her  render- 
ing of  the  Concerto  was  brilliant,  but  not  free  from  aflecta- 
tion ;  any  one  not  hearing  the  latter  might,  at  any  rate,  see 
it  in  numerous  especiaUy  genial  tactical  processes.  She  was 
tumultuously  applauded  and  repeatedly  recalled." 


"Cherubino,"  of  the  London  Figaro,  writes  (May  10): 
*'  I  have  before  me  the  outline  programmes  for  the  forth- 
coming Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  and  I  nmst  confess 
they  show  a  serious  falling  oft'  from  the  schemes  of  days  gone 
by.  They  include,  for  the  morning  of  August  2G,  The  Eli- 
jah; for  the  evening,  Max  Bruch's  "The  Lay  of  the  Bell," 
and  a  miscellaneous  concert;  August  27,  morning,  Rossini's 
Moses  in  Et/ypt ;  evening,  a  miscellaneous  concert  and  a 
Symphony;  August  28,  morning.  The  Messiah;  evenhig, 
M.  Saint-Saens'  "  The  Lyre  and  the  Harp,"  and  a  miscel- 
laneous selection  ;  and  August  2!),  morning,  Cherubilii's 
"Requiem,"  and  Mendelssohn's  "  Lobgesang  *';  and  even- 
ing, Handel's  Israel  in  Egypt.  That  this  scheme,  superior 
as  it  is  to  those  of  the  ordinary  run  of  jMusical  Festivals  of 
the  present  day,  is  worthy  of  Birmingham,  nobody  will,  I 
believe,  be  able  to  admit.  The  committee  have,  doubtless, 
found  it  difficult  to  induce  a  foreign  musician  of  eminence 
to  write  a  new  work  for  Birminghan^;  and  they  seem,  when 
they  were  rebufliid  by  the  chief  foreign  composers,  to  have 
sat  down  in  their  chairs  and  to  have  resigned  tliemselves  to 
tlieir  bard  fate.  Recollecting  the  failure  of  their  attempt  to 
bring  into  further  prominence  the  work  of  a  fashionable  song- 
writer, they  fancied  that  the  race  of  British  couq)osers  was 
bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  aristocracy,  on  the  east 
liy  opulence,  and  on  the  west  by  patronage,  entirely  forget- 
ting that  we  have  amongst  us  a  band  of  able,  if  not  very 
wealthy,  art  workers  who,  bad  Birmingham  the  courage  to 
afford  them  the  opi)ortunity,  would  be  able  to  give  a  very 
good  account  of  themselves  against  any  of  their  foreign 
compeers  The  fact  is  that  Birmingham,  politically  one  of 
the  most  democratic  of  towns,  is,  as  to  its  Festival,  one  of 
the  most  finically  exclusive. 


The  four  days'  musical  festival  at  Pittsburgh  will  begin 
May  28.  The  Messiah,  Elijah,  and  Verdi's  Requiem  will 
Ite  sung,  and  in  addition  tliere  will  be  an  afternoon  concert, 
in  which  the  children  of  the  public  schools  will  take  i)art. 
'i'lie  following  quartet  of  soloists  is  engaged:  Miss  Abby 
Whirinery,  iMiss  Ita  Welsh,  Mr.  William  Courtney,  and  Mr. 
M.  W.  Whitney. 
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The  Study  of  Fsycholoau :    its 

Object,  Scope,  and  MeiJtorl.     Btrioff  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  "  Problems  of  Life  and  MinJ."    By  the  late  George 
H.  Lewes.    1  Tolume,  8vo.    $'2.00. 
This  important  part  of  Mr.  Lewes's  great  work  on  "  Problems 
of  Life  and  Miud  "  was  left  nearly  finished  at  his  denth.    It  has 
been  prepared  lor  publication  by  Mrs.  Lewes,  better  known  as 
George  Kliot. 

Mints  for  Fuj}ils    in  Drawing 

and  I'aintinfj.      By  Helen  M.  Knowlton.     16mo.     Il- 
lustrated with  20  Ileliotypes  of  Drawings  by  William  M. 
HUKT.     §2.(10. 
A  thoroughly  practical  and  helpful  little  book,  which  will  be 
of  much  service  to  learners  in  art. 

Poems  of  Places. 

Vol.  30,  BuiTisH  America,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 

Tol.  31,  OcEAXicA.      Edited  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

§1.00  a  volume. 
These  volumes  complete  this  unique  collection,  ■which   em- 
braces a  vast  amount  of  good  poetry  relating  to  all  the  countries 
of  the  globe.  

*,*  For  sale  biy  alt  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid^  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  Publishers^ 

HOUGHTON.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  EOSTOE 

a^u^ical  ^[n^triictioiu 


pUGENE  THAYER'S  Or^an  Sttidiovs.  in  one  of 
•^-^  the  halls  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Bmlding,  515  Tremont  Street, 
and  contains  one  of  the  finest  Church  Organs  in  America. 
Terms  from  S40  to  $60  per  Quarter,  with  advantages  never  before 
offered  to  organ  students. 


TJ/  A.  LOCKE,  Teacher  of  the  Piano, 

'^'^   •  10  Putnam  Avenue,  Cambridge. 


JU'R.  ARTHUR  EOOTE,  Pianoforie  Teacher, 
^'^  149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


fJjME.  BERTHA 
dOHANNSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the   Opera   or 
Concert  Room. 


IftP   MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR  ^J5 

i^V        1^^^  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Music  Hall.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  professors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1867  Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.  For 
Prospectus,  address        E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Uall,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGIiA-ND  »  Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 

MUSICAL  \  Address  E.  TOmUEB, 

BUKEAU.  '  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


MADAME   SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

JVo.  1104,  Walnut  Street,  Fhiladelpliia. 

SUMMER  COURSE, 

Beginning  June  19,  and  closing  Aug.  1,  1879. 

This  course  is  especially  for  Teachers  and  those  who  are  not 
able  to  attend  during  the  winter  session. 

CARLYLE  PETERSILEA'S 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

Elocution,  aM  Lanpaps. 

The  most  perfect  Institution 
of  its  kind  in  America. 

Its  object  is  to  Educate  Fine 
Soloists  and  Teachers. 

Terms  very  moderate 

279  &o  281  Columbus  Ave. 

(Near  Berkeley  St.) 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

In  alliance  with  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Leipzig. 

In  connection  with  the  Acad- 
emy are  numerous  free  advan- 
tages.-. 

Send  for  Circular. 


NORMAL  MUSICAL  SNSTSTUTE, 

WILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD,  of  Boston,  Director. 


Session,  Five  IVeeJcs,  J'^ily  9  to  August  12,  1879, 


TI.  Clarence  Eddy,  of  Chicago,  Organist  and  Theorist  ;  Mme. 
LoDlSA  Cappiani,  Prima  Donna,  from  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  Mr. 
Harry  Wheeler,  from  New  England  Conservatory,  Vocalists. 
L.  H.  Sherwood,  M.  A.,  Principal  Lyons  Musical  Academy, 
Sumner  Salter,  Chorus  Director.  Uenry  G.  H.anchett,  of  New 
York,  Pianist.     Narcisse  Cyr,  and  others,  assisting, 

TERMS.  — $15.00,  including  ten  Organ  and  ten  Piano  Reci- 
tals, by  Messrs.  Eddy  and  W.  II.  Sherwood,  and  Normal  Course. 
Private  lessons  extra,  from  50  cents  to  §5.00.  Board  from 
ffi4.00  upwards.    Situation  beautiful,  on  large  lake. 

Address,  for  Circulars, 

Dr.  M.  A.  CAKMAN,  Canandaigiia,  N.  T. 


THE  COLOUR  SENSE:    ITS  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

An  Essay  in  Comparative  Psychology.     Vol.  14  of  English  and  Foreign  PhiIoso])liical  Library.     By  Grant 
Allkn,  author  of  "Physiological  Esthetics."     1  vol.  crown  8\'o,  gilt  top,  J&3  50. 

The  whole  volume  is  a  marvel  of  acute  di-^crimination  and  resolute  industry,  and  withal  it  is  so  modest,  so  significant  of 
unFeifish  patience,  that  one  forgets  even  fo  envy  the  author  for  hi-i  remarkable  knowtutlge.  —  The  Lon'lon. 

The  book  is  attractive  throughout,  for  \ts  object  is  pursued  with  an  earnestness  and  singlenees  of  purpose  which  never  fail  to 
maintain  the  interest  of  the  reader.  —  Satunlaij  Review. 

A  work  of  genuine  re^arcli  and  bolJ  originality.  —  Weslminstfr  Revieiv. 

All  these  suljects  are  treated  in  a  very  thorough  manner,  with  a  wealth  of  illustration,  a  clearness  of  style,  and  a  cogency  of 
reasoning  which  make  up  a  most  attractive  volume  — i\V/Zi/rc  (Loudon). 

*jf*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   AND  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 


DwiGHTs  Journal  of  Music. 


ESTABLISHED  IN   1852. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  iS/g,  this  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  passed 
from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.  It  remains  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S.  Dwight,  its  founder, 
and  preserves  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general  outward 
form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and  culture,  lovers  of  the 
iesi  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  //^i'/r  sympathy,  instead  of  courting  an  indiscriminate 
"  popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than  quantity  of  matter.  Loyal 
to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  yet  welcomes  every  sign  of  wholesome 
progress. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  mastenvorks  of  genius  more  appreciated;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew :  — 

Its  contents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  Aft  of  Music,  but  luitk  occasional  glances  at  the 
world  of  Art  and  polite  literature ;  including,  from  time  to  time  ^ 

1.  Critical  Revieivs  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  Nevr  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  is  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musical  and 
literary:  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter, 
of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  takes  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
world  of  Art  and  Literature ;  it  contains  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  "  Stuart  Sterne  "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo  "),  and  others  ;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever ; 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  JoUENAL  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance  ; 
five  copies,  |ll-2j  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
CLUB  EATES  OF  DWiaST'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH    HOUGHTON,    OSGOOD   AND    COMPANY'S    OTHER    PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly J5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  AND  Surgicai,  Journal  6.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  will  be  sent  for  $1.00 
each  additional. 

J[g=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
The  ]ovKti\-L  is  for  sale  at  Cari^  Prufer's,  30  West  St.;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  283  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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SIXTJ/  EDITION. 


THEliUTOFTIEABOOSTOOK 


By  W.  D.  H0WELL3. 


12mo 


$2.00. 


Of  all  the  charming  Btories  that  ITowells  has  written, 
this  is  certainly  the  moat  charming. —  ThcCkwrchman  (New 
York). 

The  work  aboundn  in  the  moat  exquisite  touches.  It  ia 
full  of  grace,  wit,  delicacy,  refinement,  and  felicities  of 
expression.  —  Boston  Gazette. 


Previous    Writings  of  Air.  Howells. 

His  obpervation  ia  cloae  and  accurate  ;  his  knowledge  of 
women  ia  simply  marvelous  ;  he  is  an  artist  in  hia  descrip* 
tion  of  scenery.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

VENETIAN  LIFE.     12mo.     82.00. 
ITALIAN   JOURNEYS.     12mo.     $2.00. 
SUBURBAN    SKETCHES.     12mo.     S2.00. 
THEES  WEDDING   JOURNEY.     12mo.     $2.00. 

Tub  Same.    "  Little  Classic  "  style.    ?1.25. 
A    CHANCE    ACQUAINTANCE.     12mo.     ?2.00. 

The  Same.    "  Little  Classic  "  style.     81-25. 
A  FOREGONE    CONCLUSION.    12mo.     S2.00. 
ay  These  7  Tols.  in  box,  half  calf,  528.00. 
POEMS.    "  Little  Classic  "  style.    $1.26. 
OUT  OF  THE   QUESTION.     $1.23. 
A   COUNTERFEIT  PRESENTMENT.     $1.25. 
A  DAY'S   PLEASURE.     Vest^Pocket  Series.    60  cents 
THE  PARLOR  CAR.    Vest-Pocket  Series.    60  cents. 

Equal  as  an  artist  to  the  best  French  writers 

His  books  are  not  only  artistically  fine  but  morally  whole- 
some. —  MagazinfUT  die  Literatur  des  Ausiandes. 


•»•  Fo7-  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  pnce  hij  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


The  only  compact  Guide-Book  covering  the 

whole  ground  of  ordinary  "  vacation  " 

travel  in  Europe. 


EDITION    FOR    1879. 

A SATCHEL GUIDE 

J^or  the  Vacatio7i  Toii7'ist  hi  Eu?'ope, 

V/itti  Maps.     16mo.    Roan,  flexible.     $2. 

This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  is 
beyond  question  the  best  handy  guide  yet  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  American  tourists  in  Eu- 
rope. It  includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  Germany  and  the  Rhine,  Switzerland, 
France,  Austria,  :ind  Italy.  It  gives  the  traveler 
just  the  information  he  needs,  in  the  best  form. 

Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.'s  "  Satchel  Guide  "  is  so  gen- 
eral a  favorite  among  Americans  who  travel,  that  in  an- 
nouncing the  edition  for  1879  we  have  no  need  to  repeat 
the  commendations  given  to  it  in  former  years.  The  real 
wants  of  the  triveler  are  fully  met.  and  the  work  has  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  and  intelligent  annual  revision, 
which  free.«  it  from  the  faults  that  mar  too  many  guide- 
books.—  jVeitJ  York  Ecening  Fost. 

Vn'e  know  of  no  European  guide-book  which  so  admirably 
combines  brevity,  accuracy,  completeness,  convenience  of 
Bhape.  and  tasteful  mechanical  execution.  —  Independent 
(New  York). 

The  book  is  indeed  a  model  of  perspicacity  and  brevity  ; 
ell  the  advice  it  gives  will  be  found  of  immediate  service. 
The  "Satchel  Guide"  tells  the  reader  hoic  to  travel  cheaply 
toiihutU  asacrifire  o/com/orl,  and  this  feature  of  the  book 
will  recommend  it  to  many  tourists.  —  Patl  Mall  Gazette, 


•i*  For  sole  hy  nil  Boohsdlers.    Sent^  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


AMERICAN  GUIDE-BOOKS. 


By  M.  F.  SWEETSER. 


We  now  have  a  guide-book  library  which,  as 
f.tr  as  it  extends,  is  every  whit  as  good  as  Bae- 
deker. The  information  given  is  that  of  fact, 
and  not  of  fancy.  It  is  very  important  for  the 
traveler  to  know  what  hotels  to  stop  at;  and 
these  books  teil  him,  at  the  bame  time  carefully 
noting  the  price.  —  The  Independent. 


Nothing  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  trav- 
eler could  be  desired  than  these  neat,  compact, 
portable  manuals.  The  information  ia  minute  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  most  curious,  embracing 
every  particular  that  is  likely  to  awaken  his  in- 
terest. —  College  Courant  (New  Haven). 


NEW   ENGLAND. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities  and  Popular  Resorts  of  New  England,  and  to  its  Scenery  and  Historic 
Attractions ;  with  the  VVestern  and  Northern  Borders,  from  New  York  to  Quebec.  With  Maps  of 
New  Euglaud,  the  White  Mountains,  the  Hudson  River,  the  Environs  of  Boston,  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee,  and  Nahant ;  and  Plans  of  Boston,  Hartford,  Montreal,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Newport, 
Portland,  Providence,  Quebec,  the  Central  Park,  and  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  16mo,  flexible 
cloth,  $2.00. 


Before  you  begin  to  travel  in  New  England,  be 
sure  to  provide  yourself  with  Sweetser's  "  Hand- 
Book."  It  is  a  small  compact  volume,  with  maps 
and  pl.ansand  tours;  with  history  condensed,  and 
such  illustrations  as  make  it  a  constant  help  and 


pleasure  to  the  tourist.  It  is  admirably  put  to- 
gether.—  Rev.  Dr.  Prime  in  New  York  Observer. 
The  information  in  regard  to  the  different  lo- 
caliiies  is  full,  minute,  and  exact.  —  Boston  Tran- 
script. 


THE    MIDDLE    STATES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities  and  Popular  Resorts  of  the  Middle  States,  and  to  their  Scenery  and 
Historic  Attractions;  with  the  Northern  Frontier  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Montreal;  also  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  Northern  Virginia.  With  Maps  of  the  Middle  States,  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
t.ains,  the  Catskill  Mountains,  the  Hudson  River,  Long  Island,  and  the  Environs  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia ;  and  Plans  of  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  the  Central  Park,  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery, Montreal,  New  York  City,  Niagara  Falls,  Ottawa,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  Sara- 
toga, Toronto,  and  Washington.     16mo,  flexible  cloth,  $2.00. 


No  previous  manual  is  so  copious  or  so  exact  in 
its  treatment,  or  can  be  consulted  to  so  great  ad- 
vantage by  the  tourist  in  the  Middle  States  as  a 
trustworthy  guide. — New  York  T'ribune. 


The  maps  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  crammed  with  information  like  a 
traveler's  valise  with  luggage.  —  New  York  Daily 
Graphic. 


THE  WHITE   MOUNTAINS. 

A  Guide  to  the  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Ravines  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  the 
adjacent  Railroads,  Highways,  and  Villages,  witlr  the  Lakes  and  Mountains  of  Western  Maine ; 
also  Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  the  Upper  Connecticut  Valley.  With  Maps  of  the  White  and 
Franconia  Mountains,  Western  Maine,  and  the  Lake  country  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Panoramas 
of  the  Views  from  Mount  Washington,  Mount  Kiarsarge,  Mount  Pleasant  (Me.),  Mount  Prospect 
(Plymouth),  Mount  Hayes,  and  Jetferson  Hill.     16mo,  flexible  cloth,  $2.00. 


The  book  contains  a  really  wonderful  amount 

of  information It  is  simply  indispensable 

to   all  who  visit  or   sojourn   among   the   White 
Mountains. —  The  Congregationalist  (Boston). 


Combines  all  the  information  that  any  intelli- 
gent being  can  possibly  need  for  making  a  thor- 
ough exploration  of  theAVhite  Mountain  country, 
on  foot,  by  rail,  by  stage  or  carriage.  —  Philadd- 
phia  Bulletin. 

THE   MARITIME  PROVINCES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities,  Coasts,  and  Islands  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  to  their 
Scenery  and  Historic  Attractions ;  with  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal ;  also  Newfoundland  and  the  Labrador  Coast.  With  Maps  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Eastern  New  England  and  Canada,  Newfotmdland  and  Labrador,  the  Basin  of  Minas,  and  the 
Land  of  Evangeline,  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Saguenay  River;  and  Plans  of  the 
Cities  of  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and  Montreal.     16mo,  flexible  cloth,  $2.00. 


Every  place  in  the  Province,  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  is  referred  to;  and  little  bits  of  tradition 
and  history  and  poetry  are  so  woven  together  as 
to  make  the  volume  most  interesting  of  itself, 
while  it  causes  every  point  which  the  traveler 
visits  to  bristle  with  interest,  and  to  leave  some- 


thing more  than  a  passing  impression  upon  his 
mind.  —  Si.  .John  (N.  B.)  Globe. 

By  its  intrinsic  value,  copiousness  of  informa- 
tion, and  impartiality,  it  is  likely  to  take  the 
place  of  all  other  guides  or  handbooks  of  Canada 
which  we  know  of.  —  Quebec  Chronicle. 


*0*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &   COMPANY,  BOSTON. 


The  American  Architect  and  Building  News. 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Architecture,  Construction,  and  Interior  Decoration. 


The  Ameeican  Architect  and  Building  News  is  designed  not  only  for  architects  and  builders,  but  for  engineers,  students,  and  amateurs  who  are  inter- 
ested in  building,  or  in  any  of  the  arts  connected  with  building.  ' 

CONTENTS.  —  It  contains  weekly  a  summary  of  architccturnl  news,  edito- 
rUl  artii'Ies,  Ifcttem  from  difFtreot  cities  in  thi.-*  country  and  abroad,  origioul  articlea  on  interior 
decor&tioQ,  nanharj-  enKin*-ering,  arcbffiologicil  diHcoveriett,  hirttori-ii]  resunrchefi.iind  dlwcuHMJona 
of  matt*-M  of  con-truciion  and  oullding  nmteriiil.'*,  loKether  with  well-BeU-ot^-d  notes  and  articles 
from  other  t«'ChnicaI  journalfi.  In  Ita  dinjUBsion  of  nrchite'itural  HUliji.*ctH,  it  uinis  not  merely  to 
Ircat  tnem  wientificHily,  but  In  the  beat  sen«^  practicnUy  ;  so  ha  to  promote  a  bettor  understjind- 
Ing  of  arrblt«i:iural  prin'-iple<t,  a  finer  Hpprtjciatjon  of  architectural  taste,  and  an  embodiment 
ci  Cbeee  in  the  public  and  private  buildings  of  Amerii:u. 


BUfUJfNG  TNTELUOENCE.— Vmhr  this  head  are  published  weekly 

a  liflt  of  the  buildingj*  pmj^-ctrd  in  the  principal  citieii  and  towns  of  the  Union.  Riving  the  names 
of  owner,  architect,  and  builder,  together  witn  the  coHt  and  charact^fr  of  the  building  ;  a  list  of 
the  buildinfoi  that  are  to  r>;place  tho.«e  Utely  bomtM  ;  a  standing  record  of  the  import'int  dtruct- 
are«  now  goiog  up  tfaroaghoat  the  country  ;  and  a  list  of  patents  obtained  upon  new  building 
•Ppliances. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  DECORATIVE  ART.-The   Archi- 

TECT  devotcH  special  attention  to  Sanitary  Science,  which  is  rightly  engaging  more  and  more 
the  attention  of  all  intelligent  citizens,  and  to  Deconitive  Art,  including  furuisbiog,  ub  well  as 
to  matters  that  pertain  to  tcclinical  education  in  architecture  and  construction. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  —  Knch  numl)er  contains  four  or  more  fine  quarto  illus- 
trationu,  and  illuhtrative  cuts  iire  used  liberally  iu  the  text.  The  i  lu.strafed  piiges  exhibit  the 
best  work  of  American  archIt*ctH  of  our  liine;  drawings  of  constructive  and  ornauiental  detail ; 
deHigns  for  furniture  and  interior  decoration.  UesideH  thefe,  each  number  is  usually  accompa- 
nied by  a  view  of  a  foreign  building,  either  modern  or  ancient. 


Although  the  paper  addrcsfle*"  itself  primarily  to  jirchltects  and  builders,  i>y  its  discussion  of 
matters  of  common  ititen-st  to  tho^e  eng  ged  in  building  pursuits,  it  is  the  olycct  of  the  editors 
to  make  it  acceptable  and  neceH^ary  to  the  large  number  of  educated  people  who  are  interested  in 
and  appreciate  the  cIvili/.lDg  Intluence  of  good  architectural  surroundings. 


TERMS  :    $7.50  per  year,  or  $6.00  if  paid  in  advance;  single  copies,  15  cents. 

HOUGHTON,    OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY,    Publishers, 

WINTHROP    SQUARE,    BOSTON. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended.  The 
newly- organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  GO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery  ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  coinijare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMEKSON  UPKIGHTS  are  especiiilly  admired. 
They  hayc  also,  besides  the  SyUAKE  GRANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6>3  octaves,  and  a 
marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington  Street,    Boston. 


^    &•  G.  G.  HOOK  &=  HASTINGS, 

CHURCH   ORGAN  BUILDERS, 
Send  for  Circulars.  1131  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

W.  H.  JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


AAT.   SI.   lATEI^S, 

MANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

^AfAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World. 

Kyerywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  In  Tone* 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.    Best  work  and  lowest  price.-'.    Send 
for  a  Catalogue.     Tremont,  opp.  Waltham  St.,  Boston. 

ESTABLISHED  1837. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIANO-FORTE  MANUFACTURERS, 

eG6  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 

to  Let. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   S3, 000   MADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   is  given  to   EEPAIRING   Pianoa  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &   SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEV7-  YORK. 


PIANOS 


? 


630  WASHINGTON  STREET,   BOSTON 


From  Prof.  John  K.  Paine,  Teacher  of  Music  at  Harvard 
University. 

Cambridge,  28/A  March,  1872. 
Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co. 
Gentlemen,  —  I  beg  leave  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  admi- 
I  ration  for  your  Piuno-Fortes.  The  opinion  which  I  hold  with 
regard  to  their  excellence  has  not  been  formed  hastily,  but  after 
a  careful  test  of  their  qualities.  The  superior  mechanism,  pur 
ity  of  tone,  thorough  construction,  and  consequent  durability 
which  distinguish  your  Piano-Fortes,  lead  me  to  recommend 
them  as  among  the  most  desirable  iostrumenta  now  in  use. 

Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  K.  PAINE 


Another  First  Gold  Medal! 


WUmm  CABINET  ORGANS 

On  account  of  their  Many  Improvements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal,  after  the  Most  Critical  Kxami- 
uation  ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  *'  Superior  Power  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone !  "  In  all  Important  Attriliutes  they 
now  Bank  First  in  tlie  World,    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England   Organ   Company, 

Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St,,  Boston, 


HELIOTYPE. 

PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    BOOK    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  HELIOTYPE  PKINTINQ  COMPANY  are  producers  of  Illustrations  by  the  Heliotype,  Photo-lithographic, 
rhoto-engraTing,  and  Fac-simile  processes.  Employed  by  the  United  States  GoTemment  in  illustrating  Scientific  and 
Twl,  j"?"  .'i'  ,1  Scientific,  Historical,  and  other  learned  Societies ;  by  the  leading  Publishers,  and  for  illustrating 
iown  and  Family  Histories,  etc.,  etc.  j     ./  o  j  e. 

Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  Manuscripts,  Faintings,  Drawinfjs  and  Sketches, 
yieivs  and  Vortrazts  from  Nature,  Medical  and  Scientific  Objects,  Antiquities,  etc.,  etc. 


For  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the 


■HELIOTYPE  PRINTINO  CO.,  220  DeTOnshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PIANO -FORTES. 


GALAXY  OF  STARS, 

Who  pronounce  the  WEBER  PIANOS  the  Best  fianos 

in  the   world  for  their  "  Sympathetic,  Pure,  and 

Rich  Tone,  combined  with  Greatest  Power," 

"  An  Instrument  with  a  SOUL  in  it." 


Parepa-Hosa, 

Nilsson, 

Kellogo, 

Marie  Roze, 

Patti, 

Albani, 

Thursby, 

Cary, 

Lucca, 

Mtirslia, 

Carreno, 

Torriani, 

Strauss, 

Goddard, 

Capoul, 

Bristoiv, 

Campanini, 

Musio, 

Mills, 

Gilniore, 

Wehli, 

Pease, 

Pappenheim,            Adams, 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

TERMS.  EASY. 

WABEROOMS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  16th  Street, 

NEW    YORK. 


KRANICH    &    BACH'S 

New  Patent  Full  Agraffe,  Square,  Upright,  and  Grand 

FIRST    PREMIUM     PIANOS 

Are  unexcelled.  The  GEO.  STEOK  &  CO.  Square,  Upright, 
and  Grand  received  the  ooly  Gold  Med»l  given  for  Pianos 
at  the  Vienna  Exposition- 

H.  W.  BERRY,  Sole  Eastern  Agent. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments.    Second-hand  Planoa 
from  ©190  to  $50.     Pianos  to  let. 

No.  73S  Washingtori  Street,  Boston. 
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A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

For  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe. 

With  Maps.     16mo.    Roan,  flexible.     $2. 

This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  is 
beyond  question  the  best  handy  guide  yet  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  American  tourists  in  Eu- 
rope. It  includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  Germany  and  the  Rhine,  Switzerland, 
Prance,  Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  the  traveler 
just  the  information  he  needs,  in  the  best  form. 

Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.'s  "  Satchel  Guide  "  is  so  gen- 
eral a  favorite  among  Americans  ivbo  travel,  that  in  an- 
nouncing the  edition  for  1879  we  have  no  need  to  repeat 
the  commendations  given  to  it  in  former  years.  The  real 
wants  of  the  traveler  are  fully  met,  and  the  work  has  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  and  intelligent  annual  revision, 
wh  ich  frees  it  from  thfe  faults  that  mar  too  many  guide- 
hooks. —  iYf^iy  York  Efenin^  Post. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


a^ujaiic  lautili^ljcrsf. 


5    NEW  5  BOOKS    5 

For  Temperance  Gatherings. 

HULL'S  TEMPERANCE  GLEE  BOOK!  ^^'l^ 

greatest  favor.     Great  variety  of  Soogs,  Temperance  and  Social. 


For  Gospel  Me^-thigs  and  Sxniday  Schools. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOY!  ll,^r:\'^^^n^.^l\ 

newer,  brighterj  or  better  of  the  kind  has  ever  appeared.    {35 
cents.)  ' 

For  Fvevtfhody, 

PINAFORE!  PINAFORE!!  i,'rthrwo7ds:^ira^d 

Music,  with  Libretto  complete  for  $1.00.    Send  also  for  the  Sor- 
cerer.    Same  authors,  and  quite  as  good  music. 
(In  press  :  FATINITZA,  the  new  Opera. ) 

For  Musical  Students* 

JOHNSON'S  NEW  METHOD  OF  HARMONY! 

Emphatically  a  good,   easy,   interesting,    thorough   method. 
(§1.00-) 

For  Toiitig  Singers. 

CINDERELLA!  CINDERELLA!!  ?™f^r'%'o'r 

Female  Yoices.     Fine  Music.     l50  cents.) 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Just  Published. 

THE   PROGRESSIVE 

GLEE  AND  CHORUS  BOOK. 

FOR  USE  IX 

Eigh  Schools,  Advanced  Singing  Schools,  the 
Home  Circle,  etc. 

By   GEORGE     B.    LOOMIS. 

255  pages  quarto.  Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  examination 
on  receipt  of  60  cents. 
"  Mr.  Loomis  has  succeeded  in  compiling  a  volume  of  selec- 
tions and  arrangements  of  real  excellence.  Its  255  handsomely 
printed  pages  present  a  wide  and  pleasing  variety  of  music,  not 
too  difficult  for  singers  able  to  read  music  with  ordinary  facility, 
yet  difficult  enough  to  require  and  stimulate  diligfnt  study. 
More  than  this,  it  affords  glimpses  into  the  higher  realm  of 
music,  through  'arrangements'  that  happily  retain  the  spirit, 
and,  as  nearly  as  pos?ible,  the  form  of  the  originals,  and  is  thus 
well  adapted  to  awaken  a  desire  in  the  student's  mind  for  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  great  composers. 
Brief  introductory  treatises  on  the  Elements  of  Music  and  Har- 
mony add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book." — The  Examiner  and 
Chronicle,  New  York. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  k  CO.,  Publishers, 

13S  and  140  Grand  Street,  Ne-vv  Yorlc. 

THE  ART  OF  ORGAN  PLAYING. 

By  EUGENE  TUAYER. 
Manual  Studies $2.00 


PiEI  1. 
PiET  2. 
Paei  3. 
Paei  4. 

PiEI  5. 


Pedal  Studies 2.50 

Art  of  Registration 2.00 

Church ,  or  .Service  Playing 2.50 

Solo  or  Concert  Playing .3.00 

Complete  in  Boards 12.00 

SUFPLEME5T.    Music  for  Church  Service,  Book  1 2.00' 

PolBahed  by  GAEL  PEtJFEE,  30  'West  Street,  Boston. 

Stnt,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  marked  price. 


ARTHUR  P.   SCHMIDT, 

40   WINTER   STREET   .    .    .    BOSTON,  MASS. 
Jmp<jrU;r  and  Lcaler  in 

Foreign  &  American  Sheet  Music. 

Sole  Agent  Id  the  U.  S.  for  the  Catalotfuc  of  ASHDOWN  & 
PAEBY  of  London,  Eng,.  and  HENRY  LITOLFF  of  Braun- 
•chweij;,  Germany.     The  beat  and  cheaf»ent  edition  of  C)M5ic 


and  MofJem  Masic.  Catal0:^«3  swnt  froe  on  application.  Liberal 
dij^ount  made  to  the  profes?tion  aod  trade.     Selecting  music  for 
Teachera  and  S«iDinarie-«  made  a  flpecialty. 
LltolfT^H  MoBlcal  'World:    A  Monthly  Slagazlne  of  New 

CompogUiona  for  the  I'iano-fort*.    25  cent*  each  number. 
JUST  ISSXTED: 
A11)ani  for  CliUdren.    By  G,  \S .  Marstok.    12  cbarmiog 

little  pieces  forjoang  jilanlsts-    20  eta.  a  Dumber. 
Ave  Maria.   For  Tenor  or  soprano.    By  HcJfSDAW  Da5a.   GOc. 
B«9]de  the  Sonamer  B«a.  CoDtralto.     "  "       40c. 


C3-EO.  HD-   I?.TJSSEXjXj, 

125  TREMONT    STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIRMER,  New  York; 

BOOSEV  <&  Co.,  London,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

WEBER    PIANO-rORTES. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OP   ALL  THE   P0BLICATI0W8    OP 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO. 
A  new  and  elegantly  printed  Catalogue  {forming  a  hook 
of  235  pages),  with  itluminated  cover,  carefully  indexed 
and  claflsifled,  and  with  critical  opinions  of  the  moat  com- 
petent judges  ;  embracing  Novels,  Stories,  Travel  Sketchei 
EBFaya,  Poetry,  Biography,  History,  PbiloBOphy,  Religion 
and  Art ;  and  Medical  and  Legal  Works.  Sent  to  any  ad- 
dress  on  rtccipt  of  JO  cents.    220  Devonahire  Strwt,  Boston 


KLlSr^A^BE 


E.  W.  TYLER, 


Gr^^BLER. 


S06    WASHINGTON    AND    S    BEDFORD    STREETS, 

(OVER  WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT'S,) 
Having  refitted  his  Wareroorae,  is  happy  to  announce  to  liis  friends  and  tlie  public  tiiat  lie  lias  secured  the  sole  agency  ia 
Boston  of  the  celebrated  KNABE  iPIANO  of  Baltimore.  These  instruments  have  no  superior,  and  are  considered  hy 
the  best  pianists  to  be  first-class  in  every  respect.  He  has  also  taken  the  Agency  for  the  ERNEST  GABliER 
PIANO  of  New  York,  which  is  a  reliable  and  satisfactory  instrument.  ^^  I*ianos  to  Jient.  and  on  liinfftlments, 
Mr.  Tyler  is  also  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  G.  "W.  BEAKDSLEY,  who  has  been  Wareroom  Tuner  for  Messrs.  Chick- 
ering  &  Sons  for  twelve  years,  will  have  charge  of  the  Tuning  Department.     AU  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


Library  Notes. 

A  book  full  of  the  finest  fruits  of  wide  reading.  By  A.  P.  Rus- 
sell.   New  revised  edition.    12mo,  gilt  top.    S'J.OO. 

He  has  grouped  an  amount  of  maxim,  anecdote,  aphorism, 
wit,  and  wisdom,  which  make  one  of  the  moat  attractive  and 
instructive  volumes  of  the  season.— C/u'cag-o  Inter-Ocean. 

A  thoroughly  charming  book.  —  Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   &   CO. 


AGENTS    WANTED 

In  every  State  in  the  Uuion,  to  take  subscriptions  for 
the  sumptuous  new  illustrated  edition  of  "  The  Po- 
etical Works  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel- 
low," for  full  description  of  which  see  advertisement 
below.  To  secure  good  territory,  apply  immediately 
to  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Publishers,  220  Dev- 
onshire Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


LONGFELLOW'S  POEMS. 


SUPERB  SUBSCRIPTION  EDITIOJ^. 


Messrs.  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  have  begun  the  issue  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's Poems  in  a  style  of  typography  and  with  a  wealth  of  illustrations  never  before  accorded 
to  any  poet.  They  do  not  propose  merely  to  bring  together  a  large  number  of  pretty  pictures,  but  to 
produce  a  work  which,  while  attractive  to  the  eye,  shall  be,  in  the  character  and  quality  of  its  illus- 
trations, a  fitting  tribute  to  the  genius  and  fame  of  Mr.'LoNGFELLOw.     It  will  contain  more  than 

FIVE   HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Consisting  of  landscapes,  figure  pieces,  and  ornamental  designs,  drawn  and  engraved  on  wood  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  art,  all  new  and  expressly  prepared  for  this  edition.  The  landscape  views  are 
actual  transcripts  from  nature,  and,  like  the  ideal  subjects  and  ornamental  designs,  have  been  in 
trusted  to  the  best  artists  of  America,  who  have  cordially  and  unanimously  cooperated  in  this  effort 
to  produce  Mr.  Longfellow's  Poems  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  world-wide  fame  they  enjoy.  Among 
those  who  have  furnished  designs,  each  in  his  best  and  most  characteristic  manner,  are  Abbet, 
Barnes,  Boughton,  Brown,  Church,  Colman,  Jessie  Curtis,  Darlet,  Davidson,  Ehningbb, 
Mart  Hallock  Foote,  Fredericks,  Gibson,  Gifford,  Hennesst,  Hitchcock,  Homer,  Hop- 
pin,  Ipsen,  Johnson,  Key,  LaFarge,  Martin,  McEntee,  Merrill,  Moran,  Perkins,  Eein- 
hart,  Schell,  Shapleigh,  Shirlaw,  Smillie,  Waud,  Whittredge,  and  Wood. 

The  artistic  supervision  of  the  work  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  A.  V.  S.  Anthont,  the  well- 
known  engraver,  who  in  the  rendering  of  the  designs  has  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can engravers. 

A  NEW  STEEL  PORTRAIT 

Of  Mr.  Longfellow  has  been  expressly  engraved  for  this  edition  by  Mr.  William  E.  Marshall, 
from  a  photograph  specially  chosen  by  the  author  himself. 

The  Poems  are  set  in  handsome  and  legible  new  type,  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  work  is 
printed  upon  sumptuous  cream-tinted  paper  of  the  best  quality  used  in  modern  hook-making,  manu- 
factured with  the  greatest  care  by  Messrs.  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  at  their  celebrated  Cumberland 
Mills.  The  sub-titles  of  the  Poems,  under  which  the  different  volumes  originally  appeared,  namely. 
Voices  of  the  Night,  Birds  of  Passage,  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  etc.,  are  made  the  subjects  of  original 
and  appropriate  ornamental  designs  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Ipsen.  In  short,  this  edition  of  Mr.  Longfei^ 
low's  Poems  is,  in  accuracy  of  text,  beauty  of  typography,  excellence  of  paper,  number  and  char- 
acter of  illustrations,  and  in  mechanical  execution,  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  can  be  made ;  so  that  every 
American  may  take  pride  in  it  as  a  national  tribute  to  a  poet  whom  America  delights  to  honor. 

The  work  is  issued  in  Parts  of  large  quarto  form.  Each  Part  comprises  thirty-two  pages  of  text, 
combined  with  many  illustrations,  and  contaius,  in  addition  to  the  smaller  illustrations,  one  or  more 
beautiful  full-page  pictures,  with  the  whole  encased  in  a  cover  of  unique  and  original  design. 

It  is  sold  exclusively  by  subscription,  and  will  be  completed  in  not  less  than  Twenty-eight  nor 
more  than  Thirty  Parts,  at  Fifty  Cents  each,  payaljle  on  delivery.  No  subscription  will  be  received 
for  less  than  the  entire  work,  and  neither  canvassers  nor  deliverers  are  allowed  to  give  credit  or  to 
collect  money  in  advance.  The  Parts  will  be  ready  for  delivery  as  follows  :  one  each  in  May,  June, 
July,  and  August,  1 879,  and  two  each  subsequent  month,  beginning  with  September.  The  work  will 
thua  be  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1880. 


HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 
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SANZIO. 

BY  STUART  STERNE,  AUTHOR  OF   "  ANGELO." 

(Continued  from  page  81.) 
Old  Nina  waited  long  in  vain,  nest  day, 
For  her  yoimg  master,  at  the  morning  meal. 
Past  doubt  he  had  again,  as  was  his  wont 
Too  often,  — ah,  he  labored  far  too  hard! 
And  shaking  her  gray  head  she  sadly  sighed,  — 
Arisen  with  the  sun  and  early  lark, 
And  stolen  to  his  work,  where,  brush  in  hand, 
He  never  thought  of  rest,  or  sleep,  or  food, 
Unless  she  summoned  him. 

So  she  crept  up 
And  tapped  upon  the  door  of  his  great  work  room. 
Then  opened  and  slipped  in  —  he  was  not  there  — ■ 
And  so  passed  to  his  chamber  just  beyond; 
Nay,  nor  here  either  I  —  nor  yet  anywhere 
About  the  whole  wide  mansion,  could  be  found, 
"Where  Nina,  calling  out  his  name,  sought  him 
Through  all  the  empty,  silent,  sounding  halls. 
For  Sanzio  long  ere  this  was  far  away. 
Speeding  acro.ss  the  plain  and  through  the  wood, 
Back  o'er  the  path  traversed  but  yester  eve. 
He  paused  not  to  salute  the  sun,  drink  in 
The  freshness  of  the  beauteous  morning,  bent 
But  on  the  execution  of  a  dream 
That  in  the  long  hours  of  the  wakeful  night 
Had  ripened  to  a  firm  and  fixed  resolve. 
Only  his  horse,  feeling  the  velvet  turf 
Beneath  his  hoof  again,  threw  back  his  head. 
Snuffed  the  sweet  air  with  wide  dilating  nostrils. 
And  whinnied  loud.     And  Sanzio's  heart  rejoiced 
At  the  good  omen.      "  Why,  a  Persian  prince 
Had  won  his  kingdom  thus!  "  he  smiling  thought; 
'■  May  the  kind  gods  favor  my  cause  like  his!  " 
And  cayly  cried,  "  Well  done,  well  done,  my  friend!  " 
Clapping  his  steed's  sleek  neck,  and  urging  him 
Still  fast  and  faster  forward,  while  the  horse 
Whinnied  again,  and  as  with  winged  feet 
Flew  o'er  the  ground. 

Thus  rose  to  view  erelong 
The  well-remembered  clearing  in  the  woods. 
Where  a  gnarled  apple-tree,  its  branches  hid 
Beneath  a  snowy  cloud  of  tinted  blossoms. 
Threw  out  its  shadow  far  and  wide.     And  here 
Sanzio  leaped  lightly  down,  and  left  the  horse 
To  browse  at  will  among  the  grass,  while  he 
■   Stole  toward  the  house  in  eager  haste,  on  foot; 
But  at  a  little  distance  suldenly 
He  spell-hound  paused,  aud  stood  immovable 
At  sight  of  her  his  hungry  eyes  had  craved, 
Through  yearning  hours,  to  feed  on  thus  again, 
And,  hidden  by  the  trunk  whei'eon  he  leaned, 
He  watched  her  long,  un.seen,  with  raptured  gaze 
And  a  heart  swelling  high. 

The  open  window, 
Round  which  a  clambering  vine  luxuriantly 
Twined  its  fresh  tendrils,  hung  with  small  white  flowers, 
Framed  in  the  fairest  image  in  the  world, 
So  Sanzio  thought.     Here  Benedetta  sat, 
A  dainty  basket  in  her  lap,  wherein 
Slie  broke  some  long  green  stalks  with  busy  hands, 
Humming  a  tune,  gayl)',  hut  yet  so  low 
Its  breath  scarce  parted  the  soft,  curving  lines 
Of  the  closed  Ups.     Her  hair,  glossy  and  dark, 
AVhat  though  hound  back  into  a  simple  knot, 
Yet  waved  and  curled  itself  so  willfully, 


Rebellious  i-inglets  rose  up  everywhere 

Like  a  dim  halo  round  the  low  white  brow, 

Bending  above  her  t;xsk.     Yet  once  or  twice, 

Hearing,  perchance,  some  rustle  in  tbe  woods. 

Some  faint,  unwonted  stir  amid  the  stems, 

She  raised  her  head,  like  a  bright,  startled  bird, 

And  slowly  gazed  a  moment  right  and  left, 

A  look  of  timid  pride  and  shy  surprise 

In  her  sweet  face.  ,  Then  Sanzio  fearfully 

Drew  further  back,  and  held  his  breath,  and  would 

Have  checked  the  very  beating  of  his  heart, 

Which  throbbed  more  loudly,  as  there  turned  on  him 

The  great,  wide-open  hazel  eyes,  shining 

With  such  a  mild,  clear  radiance,  that  he  fancied 

The  happy  sun  had  left  there  half  its  light. 

Oh,  and  what  marvel  if  its  brightest  beam 

Loved  to  dwell  there!     And  he  cried  inwardly, 

"  My  gentle  dove !  My  golden-eyed,  sweet  fawn !  " 

Marked  how  the  fair  young  head  was  set  and  poised 

With  such  an  exquisite  tenderness  and  grace 

On  the  white,  slender  throat,  it  seemed  a  flower 

Unfolding  on  its  delicate  parent  stem, 

That  meekly,  gnd  yet  half  unconsciously, 

Rejoices  in  its  own  surpiissing  beauty,  — 

And  how  there  lingered  in  each  purest  line 

Of  face  and  form,  blent  to  a  perfect  whole, 

Like  bloom  and  freshness  of  the  early  dew. 

Still  sonietlung  of  the  child,  not  ripened  yet 

To  full-blown  womanhood. 

Perceiving  naught, 
She  ever  then  took  up  her  work  again, 
With  it  her  broken  little  tune,  and  drooped 
The  long,  dark  lashes,  that  had  well-nigh  kissed 
The  faintly-tinted  cheek. 

At  length  she  paused, 
And  sat  a  moment  with  her  slender  fingers 
Clasped  idly  o'er  the  basket,  while  a  look 
Of  dreamy  revery,  like  a  fleeting  shade, 
Passed  over  brow  and  eyes ;  then  suddenly 
A  faint,  half  smile  parted  the  rosy  lips, 
And  like  a  quiet  ripple  lost  itself 
In  a  small  dimple. 

Then  she  left  her  seat. 
Threw  the  low  door  wide  open,  and  let  in 
A  flood  of  light,  dappled  with  shadowy  leaves, 
That  merrily  played  and  danced  about  her  head. 
And  gliding  down  tbe  dai'k,  close-fitting  bodice. 
Touched  the  bright  border  of  her  robe,  whence  peeped 
The  dainty,  tripping  foot,  as  she  arose 
On  tiptoe  now,  to  fasten  back  above 
A  tendril  of  the  vine  that  trailed  too  low; 
And  as  she  raised  her  hands,  the  long  white  sleeves 
Fell  back,  revealing  the  fair  rounded  arm 
And  slender  wrist.     And  Sanzio,  with  his  heart 
Brimful  of  joy,  hanging  on  every  breath 
And  motion  of  the  lithe  young  form,  drew  near. 
And  so  stepped  forth  at  last. 

When  she  glanced  down 
He  stood  before  her,  doffing  his  plumed  cap 
In  silent  greeting.     Her  wide,  lustrous  eyes 
Lit  up  with  a  swift  look  of  recognition. 
And  a  faint  flush,  half  pleasure,  half  surprise, 
Rose  over  brow,  and  neck,  but  yet  her  cheek 
Dimpled  again,  as  with  a  quiet  word 
She  bade  him  enter,  for  he  prayed  the  grace 
Of  a  brief  converse  with  her  mother. 

She, 
Summoned  by  Benedetta,  quickly  came 
From  out  an  inner  room;  yet,  Sanzio  thought, 
With  something  haughty  in  her  step  and  mien. 
And  a  mistrustful  look  in  her  dark  eyes, 
As  briefly  she  saluted  him,  nor  begged 
He  might  be  seated,  like  a  welcome  guest, 
And  stood  herself,  to  wait  his  pleasure  thus. 
But  he  to  Benedetta  turned  once  more,  — 
"  Would  she  refresh  him  kindly,  ere  he  spoke. 
With  a  cool  draught  of  water?     He  had  come 
A  goodly  distance,  and  the  sun^was  warm!  " 
Glad  of  this  pretext  thus  to  put  from  him 
One  moment  the  sweet  magic  of  her  presence, 
That  drew  his  eyes  again  and  yet  again. 
To  set  them  free  no  more,  and  would  too  much 
Distract  and  hinder  him  while  he  must  state 
Tiie  purpose  that  had  brought  him.     Even  now 
When  she  had  vanished,  and  he  heard  erelong 
A  silvery  laugh  outside,  and  the  old  well 
Creak  heavily,  and  fancied  how  perchance 
Her  little  hands  wound  up  tbe  brimming  bucket,  . 
He  tripped  and  stimibled  in  his  hasty  speech. 
As  he  began :   "  Did  they  not  sometimes  come 
Into  the  city,  mayhap,  for  a  while,  — 
Or  had  they  not  some  friends  or  kinsfolk  there, 
Where  she  might  stay,  — in  fine,  would  she  permit 
That  he  should  paint  her  daughter?     He  was  one 
Who  made  such  art  the  labor  of  his  life, 
And  he  had  need  of  such  a  face  as  hers 
For  a  great  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
Whereon  he  wrought  just  then."  • 

The  woman  heard 
In  unmoved  silence,  and  then  shook  her  head. 
*'  No,  — they  had  no  such  friend  !     Long  years  ago. 
While  her  good  son  yet  lived,  —his  wife  had  died 
When  this  his  child  was  born,  —  they,  too,  had  dwelled 


In  the  great  town ;  now  all  were  strangers  there ! 
Yet  stay,  —  she  recollected  there  was  once 
Among  the  servants  of  some  noble  lord, 
A  distant  cousin  of  her  own.     Ay,  ay, 
Anna  by  name,  and  a  kind,  pious  heart! 
But  she  was  old  e'en  then,  and  long  ere  this, 
Past  doubt,  laid  in  her  grave,  Heaven  rest  her  soul ! 
Mo,  no,  —  what  he  demanded  could  not  be!  " 
She  said,  a  hard  tone  in  her  firm,  clear  voice, 
And  then  to  Benedetta,  who  returned 
With  the  fresh  draught,  presenting  it  to  Sanzio, 
"  Leave  us,  my  child !  "  and  motioned  her  away 
By  an  imperious  gesture. 

She  obeyed. 
With  a  swift,  wondering  glance  at  both  of  them. 
Slipped  through  the  door  and  closed  it  after  her. 
But  Sanzio,  while  he  drank,  his  eager  gaze 
Following  her  every  step,  perceived  erelong 
How  the  door  slowly  moved,  then  noiselessly 
Slid  a  small  space  ajar,  and  though  in  vain. 
By  such  sly  glances  as  he  dared  to  give. 
He  watched  and  waited  to  behold  her  face 
Peer  through  it,  he  yet  fancied  that  he  felt 
Her  sweet,  bright  eyes  on  him. 

And  there  in  truth 
She  stood,  her  beating  heart  close  to  the  door, 
To  look,  not  listen.     In  the  small,  cracked  mirror 
Between  the  windows,  that  reflected  here 
The  corner  with  the  pretty,  gilded  shrine 
That  she  had  decked  with  flowers  an  hour  ago,  - 
She  plainly  saw  the  face  and  form  that  pleased    . 
Her  fancy  passing  well  e'en  yesterday. 
Far  more  than  all  the  other  noble  lords, 
Then  his  companions.     She  had  thought  of  him 
Oh,  many,  many  times,  since  he  had  gone! 
And  now  was  glad  to  gaze  on  him  unseen 
Till  she  should  have  content,  if  that  might  be. 
How  litiie  he  looked,  and  yet  well-knit  and  strong. 
With  a  short  mantle  flung  across  his  shoulders, 
How  young,  and  yet  long  years  a  full-grown  man ! 
With  manly  strength,  and  winning,  youthful  grace, 
A  noble  frankness  and  simplicity, 
And  3'et  a  quiet  dignity  and  pride. 
Like  a  young  prince's  —  was  he  such,  perchance?  — 
Most  happily  blent  in  him.     How  fair  and  fine 
Was  the  brown,  wavy  hair,  that  he  wore  long, 
And  now  and  then  tossed  backward  carelessly, 
Standing  uncovered  still;  how  gently  soft 
The  large  brown  eyes !     Only  upon  his  brow 
There  sat  a  look  of  thought  so  deep,  so  earnest, 
It  seemed  like  sadness,  and  his  lips  were  grave. 
Yet  they  could  smile  with  wondrous  sweetness  too;    - 
And  those  soft  eyes  kindle  with  dancing  lights 
Of  sparkling  mirth  and  mischief!     She  perceived 
And  noted  all.     Yet  more  than  all  things  else, 
A  subtle,  powerful  something,  that  streamed  forth 
Like  a  rare  perfume;  of  strange,  magic  spell, 
From  his  bright  presence,  drew  unconsciously, 
But  yet  resistless,  all  her  heart  to  him. 
As  she  thus  watched  him  witii  her  mother.     Ay, 
Sometimes  she  caught  her  outlined  features  too; 
How  stern  they  looked  !  she  thought.     And  once  or  twice 
He  slightly  frowned,  and  pressed  his  lips  together, 
And  tapped  his  foot,  as  half  impatiently. 
Upon  the  floor,  yet  ever  with  respect 
Received  her  words. 

For  Sanzio  undismayed 
Had  to  the  charge  returned.     Yet  if  it  chanced 
That  the  old  cousin  lived,  and  could  be  found,  — 
And  he  would  search  the  town  from  end  to  end,  — 
Would  .she  not  then  permit  her  child  to  come 
For  one  short  week,  —  three  days  V     He  pleaded  long, 
And  long  at  first  in  vain.     The  woman  had 
A  thousand  arguments,  and  doubts,  and  fears, 
That  he  must  combat  one  by  one.     But  as 
She  stood  before  him  thus,  unbowed  by  years, 
A  stately  presence  still,  and  with  a  trace 
Of  noble  beauty  in  the  hard-set  features,  — 
Perchance  she  too  was  fair  once  as  her  child; 
Oh  no,  yet  surely  never  half  so  fair, 
She  ne'er  had  Benedetta's  tender  grace!  — 
He  listened  with  what  patience  he  could  find. 
For  her  sweet  sake.     And  so  at  length,  at  length, 
Won  mayhap  by  bis  eloquence,  mayhap 
By  that  fine  charm  that  silent  as  the  sun, 
And  as  unfailing,  wrought  on  all,  she  said, 
Well,  let  him  seek,  then !     If  old  Anna  Hved, 
The  child  might  go  and  sta^  with  her  a  week, 
One  week,  but  mark  you,  not  an  hour  beyond ! 
And  be  might  then  and  there  —  but  in  good  truth, 
Who  was  he,  though,  and  what  his  name  ? 

"  Sanzio," 
He  simply  answered,  "  mayhap  "  — 

"  How !  "  she  asked, 
Unbending  slightly  from  her  dignity, 
"  Sanzio,  the  famous  Signer,  who  last  year 
Painted  St.  Catherine,  the  great  altar-piece, 
For  the  dear  ladies  on  the  Hill  beyond. 
That  all  the  country  round  would  flock  to  see 
On  feasts  and  holidays,  —  she,  too,  went  once 
With  Benedetta,  though  the  way  was  long,  — 
Could  it  be  he?  " 

*'  The  same,"  he  smiling  said, 
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"  What  though  his  name  was  scarce  so  widely  famed, 
As  she  most  kindly  thought." 

She  eourtesied.     "  Ay, 
Wherefore  had  he  not  told  her  this  ere  now, 
Then  mayhap  had  he  found  her  more  inclined!  " 

So  it  was  speedily  fixed :  Sanzio  should  send 

A  message,  telling  her  that  all  was  well, 

If  he  could  Hnd  old  Anna,  and  the  child 

Should  come  to  town  with  their  good,  aged  neighbor, 

Within  three  days  from  then. 

And  now  at  last, 
With  words  of  thanks  accepted  graciously, 
He  took  his  leave,  without  another  glimpse 
Of  Benedetta.     But  as  he  looked  back 
He  saw  her  standing  in  the  open  door, 
And  for  his  life  could  not  refrain,  but  kissed 
His  band  to  her,  again  and  yet  again, 
She  waving  hers  for  answer  timidly, 
Till  he  had  vanished. 

{To  he  continued.) 


BEETHOVEN  AT  THE  HEIGHT  OF  HIS 
PRODUCTIVITY  (1807-9). 

TKANSLATIONS   FROM    THAYER's    THIRD 
VOLUME. 

II. 

THE    EASOUMOWSKT    QUARTET. 

1808.  —  Count  Rasonmowsky  is  set  down 
in  the  list  of  arrivals  in  Vienna,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year,  as  coming  from  Carlsbad, 
and  living  in  "his  own  house,"  —  that  is  to 
say,  in  his  new  palace  on  the  Danube  canal, 
to  which  he  had  removed  a  short  time  be- 
fore from  the  AVollzeil ;  he  had  furnished  its 
interior  in  the  most  splendid  style.  Of 
course  he  could  not  compete  with  men  like 
Lobkowitz  or  Esterhazy  (princes  with  exten- 
sive hereditary  possessions)  in  the  keeping- 
of  an  orchestra  or  vocal  choir  ;  but  it  did 
lie  in  his  power  and  corresponded  with  his 
taste  to  have  the  first  string  quartet  of  Eu- 
rope in  his  service.  His  own  skill  qualified 
him  perfectly  to  play  the  second  violin, 
which  he  commonly  did ;  but  the  young 
Mayseder,  or  some  other  one  of  the  first 
violinists  of  the  capital,  was  always  ready  to 
take  his  place  when  so  requested.  There- 
fore only  three  permanent  engagements  were 
necessary ;  and  these  were  now  made,  in  the 
late  summer  or  early  autumn  of  1808. 

Schuppanzigh,  the  first  quartet  player  of 
his  time,  but  still  without  a  permanent  posi- 
tion, received  the  place  of  first  violinist  for 
life,  and  to  him  was  intrusted  the  selection  of 
the  rest.  He  at  once  recommended  Weiss 
for  the  viola  whom  Rasonmowsky  accepted, 
and  to  whom  he  assigned  suitable  lodgings 
for  himself  and  family  in  the  houses  con- 
nected with  his  palace.  Of  Joseph  Linke's 
skill  and  talent  Schuppanzigh  had  received 
so  favorable  an  impression  that  he  secured 
for  him  the  place  of  violoncellist.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five  years,^  in  his  ex- 
terior a  little  hunchljacked,  an  orphan  from 
his  childhood.  Seyfried,  in  whose  orchestra 
Linke  was  .solo  violinist  for  many  years, 
says  of  him:  "At  the  age  of  twelve  the 
orphan  boy  came  to  Breslau,  to  the  Domini- 

1  Linke  durin;;  his  last  years  waa  solo  violoncellist  at  the 
Theater-an-<Ier-Wicn.  Kapellmeister  Adolph  Miiller,  of 
that  theatre,  describes  his  peraonal  appKinuice  an  follows: 
"Linke  was  of  njidrllc  stature,  with  a  sonicwhat  crooked 
back,  —  perhaps  from  the  continual  handlinf^  of  his  instru- 
inent,  wliicli  afttmards  reduced  him  to  a  Ininchback.  Face 
and  ho<Iy  fleshy,  sonjewhat  puffed  out;  a  pale,  njonotonous 
complexion;  hair  a  j,'ood  deal  minjjled  with  j^ray.  lie 
spoke  little,  —  still  less  when  he  handled  his  instrument,  of 
which  ^without  charlatanry)  he  wa?  a  master  in  every  re- 
spect; for  Linke  was  universally  known  and  honored,  not 
only  as  a  wjrrect  player,  but  also  a  technical  master." 
(From  a  Letter  to  the  Author,  April  25,  187.3.) 


cans,  in  whose  choir  he  had  to  assist  with 
the  violin;  and  from  the  accomplished  or- 
ganist, Hanisch,  he  received  his  initiation 
into  thoruugh-bass,  as  well  as  on  the  organ. 
Then  also  he  began,  under  Lose's  and  Flem- 
ming's  guidance,  to  learn  the  violoncello ; 
making  such  decided  progress  that,  when 
the  former  left  the  theatre  orchestra  over 
which  C.  M.  von  Weber  presided,  he  was 
already  qualified  to  take  his  place.  In  the 
year  1808  he  resolved  to  visit  Vienna,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  first  of  June,  and  soon 
after  was  received  into  the  Hmishapelle  of 
Prince  Rasonmowsky.  Here  he  enjoyed 
the  fortune  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Beethoven,  who  truly  prized  the  talented 
young  artist,  wrote  much  for  hint,  and  even 
studied  after  his  ideas.  Hence  Linke,  with 
his  Gommilitonen  (comrades  in  arms,  fellow- 
students)  acquired,  so  to  say,  a  European 
fame  in  the  performances  of  the  tone-crea- 
tions of  this  genial  master." 

Forster  was  the  Count's  instructor  in 
musical  theory,  the  learned  Bigot  was  his 
librarian,  and  his  talented  lady  was  pianist. 
These  were  the  years  (1808-15)  in  which, 
according  to  Seyfried's  account,  Beethoven 
was,  so  to  say,  cock  of  the  walk  in  the 
princely  house.  "  All  that  he  composed  was 
there  tried,  though  smoking  hot  from  the 
pan,  and  executed  according  to  his  own  di- 
rections with  hairbreadth  exactness,  — just 
as  he  wished  to  have  it,  and  not  in  the  least 
otherwise,  —  with  a  zeal,  a  love,  a  complying 
spirit,  and  a  piety,  which  could  only  emanate 
from  such  glowing  worshipers  of  his  ex- 
alted genius  ;  and  it  was  only  through  the 
deepest  penetration  into  his  most  secret  in- 
tentions, through  the  most  perfect  apprehen- 
sion of  their  spiritual  tendency,  that  those 
quartettists,  in  the  delivery  of  Beethoven's 
compositions,  attained  to  that  universal  celeb- 
rity about  which  only  one  voice  reigned  in 
the  whole  world  of  art." 


A    CONCERT    -WITHOUT    A    PARALLEL. 

1808.  ■ — •  In  return  for  the  noble  contribu- 
tion which  Beethoven,  through  his  works  and 
his  personal  services,  had  made  to  the  char- 
ity concerts  of  April  17  and  November  15', 
Hartl  granted  him  the  free  use  of  the 
Theater-an-der-Wien  for  an  "  Akademie " 
(concert),  which  was  announced  in  the  Wiener 
Zeitung  of  December  17,  as  follows;  — 

MUSICAL    ACADEMY. 

"On  Thursday,  the.22d  December,  Lndwip; 
van  Beethoven  will  have  the  honor  to  give  a 
musical  academy  in  the  K.  K.  Privil.  Theater-an- 
der-Wien.  The  pieces  collectively  are  of  his 
composuion,  wholly  new,  and  have  not  yet  been 
heard  in  public.  First  Part.  1.  A  symphony, 
under  the  title  '  Recollection  of  Country  Life,'  in 
F  major  (No.  5).  2.  Aria.  3.  Hymn,  with 
Latin  text,  written  in  church  st}'le  with  chorus 
and  solos.  4.  Pianoforte  concerto,  played  by 
himself. 

"  Second  Part.  1.  Grand  Symphony  in  C 
minor  (No.  6).  2.  Sanctus,  with  Latin  text, 
written  in  Church  style  witli  chorus  and  solos. 
.?.  Fantasia  on  the  pianoforte  alone.  4.  Fan- 
tasia on  the  pianoforte,  which  ends  by  degrees 
with  the  entra'nce  of  the  whole  orchestra,  and  at 
last  with  the  falling  in  of  choruses  by  way  of 
finale. 

"  Boxes  and  reserved  seats  are  to  be  had  in 


the  Kriigerstrasse,  No.   1074,  in  the  first  story. 
The  beginning  is  at  half-past  six." 

Can  the  annals  of  musical  art  name  any 
concert  programme  of  purely  new  works  — 
and  such  works  !  —  collectively  by  the  same 
composer,  which  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  above  ? 

The  high  importance  of  the  compositions 
produced  on  this  occasion,  the  strange  events 
which  (according  to  the  reports)  took  place 
there,  and  the  somewhat  contradictory  asser- 
tions of  persons  who  were  present,  justify 
some  pains  to  sift  the  testimony  and  set  it 
right,  even  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the 
reader. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  concert  of 
November  15  has  been  so  completely  for- 
gotten by  all  those  whose  contemporary 
reports  or  later  reminiscences  are  now  the 
only  sources  for  our  knowledge ;  for  it  is 
certain  that,  either  in  the  rehearsals  or  in 
the  public  performance,  something  occurred 
which  caused  a  serious  estrangement  and  a 
rupture  between  Beethoven  and  the  orches- 
tra. But  just  this  is  sufficient  to  obviate 
certain  otherwise  insuperable  difficulties. 

Whoever  is  familiar  with  the  various  writ- 
ings of  Schindler  will  recollect  the  bitterness 
with  which  he  alludes  to  Ries,  —  nay,  goes 
so  far  as  to  ascribe  unworthy  motives  to  his 
statement  in  the  Notizen  (p.  84),  that  once  a 
scene  occurred  where  the  orchestra  made  the 
composer  feel  himself  in  the  wrong,  "  and  in 
all  earnestness  insisted  upon  it  that  he  should 
not  direct.  So  Beethoven  during  the  re- 
hearsal was  obliged  to  stay  in  the  anteroom, 
and  it  lasted  a  long  time  before  this  differ- 
ence was  made  up."  It  will  presently  ap- 
pear that  Schindler  in  this  case  is  entirely  in 
the  wrong,  and  that  such  a  scene  did  actu- 
ally occur  in  the  November  concert;  but 
first  a  narrative  from  Spohr's  Autobiography 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  "  Sey- 
fried," he  writes,  "  to  whom  I  expressed  my 
astonishment  at  Beethoven's  singular  manner 
of  directing,  told  of  a  tragi-comical  incident 
which  happened  at  Beethoven's  last  concert 
in  the  Theater-an-der-Wien." 

"  Beethoven  played  a  new  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo by  himself,  but  forgot,  at  the  very  first 
tuiti,  that  he  was  solo-player,  sprang  up,  and 
began  to  direct  in  his  manner.  At  the  first 
sforzando  he  flung  his  arms  so  wide  apart 
that  he  threw  both  candles  from  the  piano 
desk  upon  the  floor.  The  public  laughed, 
and  Beethoven  was  so  beside  himself  at  this 
disturbance  that  he  made  the  orchestra  stop 
and  begin  anew.  Seyfried,  in  his  anxiety 
lest  the  same  mishap  should  repeat  itself  in 
the  same  passage,  ordered  two  choir  boys  to 
station  themselves  near  Beethoven,  and  hold 
the  candlesticks  in  their  hands.  One  of 
them  unsuspectingly  stepped  too  near,  and 
looked  over  into  the  piano  part.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  fatal  sforzando  came  along, 
he  received  from  Beethoven's  out-sweeping 
right  hand  such  a  hard  slap  in  the  face, 
that  the  poor  lad  in  terror  let  the  candle 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  other  boy,  more 
cautious,  watched  with  anxious  looks  all 
Beethoven's  motions,  and  succeeded  in  evad- 
ing the  blow  by  quickly  ducking  down.  If 
the  (lublic  laughed  belore,  this  time  it  broke 
out  into  a  tiuly  bacchanalian  jubilee.  Beet- 
hoven was  so  enraged  that  at  the  very  first 
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chord  of  tlie  solo  he  broke  half  a  dozen 
strings.  All  the  exertions  of  the  true  friends 
of  music  to  restore  peace  and  attention  were 
for  the  time  being  fruitless.  Hence  the 
Allegro  of  the  Concerto  was  lost  entirely  for 
the  audience.  After  that  mishap  Beethoven 
never  would  give  another  concert." 

The  great  inexactness  and  the  extraor- 
dhiary  faults  of  memory  in  Spolir's  Auto- 
biograph}',  even  in  matters  whicli  he  himself 
had  occasion  to  observe,  are  well  known  to 
every  competent  judge;  but  where  he,  as  in 
this  narration,  repeats  from  memoi-y  circum- 
stances which  have  been  imparted  to  him  by 
another,  the  doubt  acquires  an  especially 
wide  room  for  exercise.  It  stands  perfectly 
established  that  in  the  concert  nothing  of  the 
sort  occurred  ;  consequently  all  that  he  re- 
lates about  the  public,  about  the  efforts  of 
the  friends  of  music,  and  of  the  Allegro  beinji 
lost,  has  its  foundation  solely  in  Spohr's 
fanc}' 

Reichardt  begins  a  letter,  dated  Dec.  25, 
1808,  with  an  account  of  the  "  Akademie," 
as  follows:  — 

"  Tlie  past  week,"  he  writes,  "in  which 
the  tlieatres  were  closed,  and  the  evenings 
occupied  with  public  musical  performances 
and  concerts,  I  was  not  a  little  at  a  loss  with 
all  my  zeal  and  my  purpose  of  hearing  all 
there  was  here.  Especially  was  this  the 
case  on  the  22d,  when  the  musicians  here 
gave  the  lirst  grand  musical  performance  of 
this  year  in  the  court  theatre,  for  their  ex- 
cellent widows'  and  orphans'  institution  ;  but 
on  the  same  day  Beethoven  also  gave,  in 
the  great  suburban  theatre,  a  concert  for  his 
own  benefit,  in  which  only  compositions  of 
his  own  work  were  performed.  I  could 
not  possibly  lose  this,  and  so  accepted  with 
heartfelt  thanks  the  kind  offer  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  to  take  me  with  him  to  his  box. 
There,  in  the  most  bitter  cold,  from  half-past 
six  to  half-past  ten,  we  sat  it  out,  and  found 
the  saying  verified,  that  one  may  easily  liave 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  —  slill  more  of  a 
strong  thing.  The  bux  was  in  the  first  tier, 
quite  near  the  stage,  on  which  the  orchestra, 
and  Beethoven,  directing  in  the  midst  of 
them,  stood  very  close  to  us.  I  did  not  like, 
any  more  than  the  exceedingly  kind-hearted, 
delicate  prince,  to  leave  the  box  before  the 
concert  was  entirely  over,  although  many  a 
failure  in  execution  excited  our  impatience 
in  a  high  degree.  The  poor  Beethoven, 
who -in  this  his  concert  had  the  first  and  only 
gain  in  solid  cash  that  he  could  find  in  the 
whole  year,  had  found  in  its  arrangement 
and  its  execution  many  a  great  obstacle  and 
only  weak  support.  Singers  and  orchestra 
were  composed  of  very  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments ;  and  it  had  not  been  possible  to 
procure  a  complete  rehearsal  of  a  single  one 
of  the  pieces  to  be  performed,  all  of  which 
were  full  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  Yet 
you  will  be  astounded  to  hear  what  a  quan- 
tity of  things  by  this  fruitful  genius  and 
indefatigable  worker  were  performed  in  the 
course  of  four  hours. 

"  First,  a  Pastoral  Symphony,  or  '  Recol- 
lections of  Life   in   the  Country,'  etc 

Every  number  of  this  was  a  very  long  and 
perfectly  developed  movement,  full  of  vivid 
paintings  and  of  brilliant  thoughts  and  fig- 
ures; and  this  one  pastoral  symphony  lasted 


longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  is  allowed 
to  last  with  us." 

What  reception  the  symphony  found  with 
the  listeners  is  nowhere  reported.  The  cor- 
respondent of  the  Allf/emeine  MiisikaUsche 
Zeitung  evades  all  criticism.  But  the  com- 
poser shared  the  customary  honor  of  being 
called  out  at  the  end  of  it,  as  appears  from 
an  anecdote  related  by  F.  Hiller.  ''  One  of 
the  best  known  Russian  friends  of  music. 
Count  Wilhourski,  told  me,"  he  says,  "  how 
he  was  sitting  alone  in  the  reserved  seats  at 
the  first  performance  of  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony ;  and  how  Beethoven,  when  he  was 
called  out,  made  to  him  a  (so  to  say)  per- 
sonal, half-friendly,  half-ironical  bow." 

Reichardt  continues  :  "  Then  followed,  as 
the  sixth  piece  (the  Pastorale  counting  as 
five)  a  long  Italian  scena,  sung  by  Demoi- 
selle Kilitzky,  the  beautiful  Bohemienne 
with  the  lovely  voice.  That  the  fair  child 
trembled  more  than  she  sang  was  excusable 
enough  in  the  grim  and  bitter  cold  ;  for  we 
too  shuddered  in  the  close  boxes,  wrapped  in 
our  furs  and  cloaks." 

"  Seventh  piece :  a  Gloria  in  choruses 
and  solos.  Unfortunately  the  execution  was 
an  utter  failure.  Eighth  piece :  a  new 
Forte-piano  Concerto,  of  monstrous  difficulty, 
which  Beethoven  executed  wonderfully  well, 
and  in  the  very  quickest  tempos.  The 
Adagio,  a  masterpiece  of  lovely,  sustained 
melody,  he  actually  sang  upon  his  instru- 
ment, with  a  deep  melancholy  feeling  that 
streamed  through  me.  Ninth  piece  :  a  grand, 
very  elaborate,  excessively  long  Symphony. 
A  gentleman  near  us  assured  us,  that  at  the 
rehearsal,  he  had  seen  that  the  violoncello 
part  alone,  which  was  very  actively  emploj'ed, 
filled  four  and  thirty  sheets  of  paper.  To 
be  sure,  the  note-writers  understand  here 
how  to  stretch  things  out,  not  less  than  the 
court  and  lawyers'  coi)yists  with  us.  Tenth 
piece :  a  Sanctus  again,  with  chorus  and  solo 
parts.  This,  like  the  Gloria,  was  a  total 
failure  in  the  execution.  Eleventh  piece  : 
a  long  Fantasia  (improvisatori  ?)  in  which 
Beethoven  exhibited  his  whole  mastery ;  and 
finally,  for  the  close,  another  Fantasia,  in 
which  presently  the  orchestra,  and  at  last 
the  chorus,  came  in.  This  singular  idea 
was  most  unlucky  in  the  execution,  through 
such  a  complete  confusion  in  the  orchestra 
that  Beethoven,  in  his  holy  zeal  for  art, 
thought  no  more  of  the  public  or  the  place, 
but  shouted  out  for  them  to  stop  and  begin 
it  over  again.  You  can  imagine  how  I 
suffered  there  with  all  his  friends.  At  that 
moment  I  wished  that  I  had  had  the  courage 
to  go  out  earlier." 

{To  be  continued.) 


BERLIOZ'S  MUSICAL  CREED. 

(From  the  London  Musical  Standard) 

The  following  letter  (which  we  translate 
from  our  Brussels  contemporary,  Le  Guide 
Musical)  is  not  unpublished,  but  it  i«  little 
known  ;  and  we  are  surprised,  seeing  its  im- 
portance, that  M.  D.  Bernard  did  not  find  a 
place  for  it  in  his  carefully  compiled  '•  Corre- 
spondence of  Berlioz."  The  history  of  this 
epistle,  which  displays  the  vigorous  mind  of 
the  writer,  is  as  follows  :  Hector  Berlioz 
had  just  gained  a  wonderful  success  (this  was 


in  1852)  at  Weimar  with  his  Be,nvenuto 
Cellini  and  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  town 
was  full  of  poets  and  distinguished  musicians, 
and  the  enthusiasm  was  still  at  its  height, 
when  J.  C.  Lobe,  a  celebrated  composer  and 
author,  and  one  of  Berlioz's  most  fervent 
partisans,  thought  it  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  the  propagation  of  his  own  views  and 
the  demonstration  of  the  ideas,  tendencies, 
and  aspirations  of  the  author  of  Benve- 
7iHto,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  most 
efficacious  means  to  secure  his  end  would  be 
to  get  Berlioz  to  write  a  condensed  form  of 
his  musical  creed.  Having  communicated 
this  idea  to  the  master,  Berlioz  addressed  to 
him,  in  reply,  the  above-mentioned  letter, 
which  was  published  in  Lobe's  Fliegende  Blat- 
ter fiir  Musih  :  — 

Sir,  —  You  invite  me  to  write  for  your  journal 
an  epitome  of  my  opinions  on  the  present  and 
future  state  of  musical  art,  requesting  me  to  dis- 
pense with  the  history  of  the  past.  I  thank  you 
for  this  reserve  ;  but  in  order  to  contain  even  the 
abridgment  you  desire,  a  large  volume  would  be 
necessary,  and  your  Fliegende  Blatter  [flying 
leaves]  would  no  longer  be  able  to  "  fly."  If  I 
understand  you  rightly,  it  is  simply  an  authentic 
account  of  the  musical  faith  I  profess  that  you 
wish  me  to  publish.  It  is  after  this  manner  that 
electors  act  with  regard  to  the  candidates  who 
court  the  honors  of  national  representation.  Now 
I  have  not  the  slightest  ambition  in  this  direction. 
I  wish  to  be  neither  deputy,  senator,  consul,  nor 
burgomaster.  Besides,  if  I  aspired  to  the  pos- 
session of  consular  dignities,  it  appears  to  me  the 
best  thing  I  could  do  to  obtain  the  suffrages,  not 
of  the  people,  but  of  the  patricians  in  art,  would 
be  to  imitate  Marius  Coriolanus,  —  appear  at  the 
forum,  and,  uncovering  my  breast,  display  the 
wounds  that  I  have  received  in  the  defense  of 
my  country.  Is  not  my  profession  of  faith  ap- 
parent in  everything  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
write,  in  what  I  have  done  and  in  what  I  have 
not  done  ?  What  musical  art  is  to-day  you 
know,  and  you  cannot  think  that  I  am  ignorant 
of  it ;  but  what  it  will  be,  neither  you  nor  I  can 
telL  What,  then,  shall  I  say  on  this  subject  ? 
As  a  musician  I  hope  much  may  be  pardoned  me, 
as  I  have  loved  much  ;  as  a  critic  I  have  been, 
am,  and  shall  be  cruelly  puoished,  because  I  have 
had,  have,  and  always  shall  have  in  my  nature  a 
certain  amount  of  hatred  and  contempt.  This  is 
only  just ;  but  this  contempt  is  no  doubt  pos- 
sessed by  you,  and  there  is  no  need  to  point  out 
its  particular  objects. 

Music  is  the  most  poetic,  the  most  powei-ful, 
the  most  enduring,  of  all  the  arts.  It  ought  also 
to  be  the  most  fi'ee  ;  but  it  is  not  so,  and  from 
this  cause  arise  our  artistic  griefs,  obscure  de- 
votedness,  lassitude,  despair,  and  longings  for 
death.  Modern  music,  uuisic  (I  do  not  speak  of 
the  courtesan  of  that  name,  who  is  recognized 
everywhere)  with  certain  connections,  may  be 
compared  to  the  Andromeda  of  old,  divinely 
beautiful  in  her  nudity,  whose  flashing  glances 
are  split  up  into  many  colored  rays  while  passing 
across  the  prism  of  her  tears.  Chained  to  a  rock 
on  the  edge  of  a  vast  ocean,  whose  waves  beat 
against  its  sides  without  cessation  and  cover  her 
pretty  feet  with  seething  slime,  she  awaits  the 
Persean  conqueror  who  is  to  break  her  fetters  and 
dash  to  pieces  forever  the  chimera  called  Routine, 
from  whose  menacing  jaws  whirlwinds  of  pesti- 
lential and  destroying  smoke  are  continually  shot 
forth.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  monster  is 
growing  old  :  his  movements  have  not  their  youth- 
ful energy,  his  teeth  are  decayed,  his  claws 
blunted,  and  as  his  heavy  paws  slip  as  he  places 
them  on  the  edge  of  the  rock  on  which  Androm- 
eda  is    enchained,   he  begins   to  recognize   the 
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uselessness  of  his  efforts  to  scale  it,  and  that  he 
must  soon  return  to  the  abyss  from  whence  he 
came.  His  deatli-rattle  is  ah'eady  heard,  and 
when  the  beast  is  dead,  what  will  there  remain 
for  the  devoted  lover  to  do  but  to  swim  to  her, 
break  her  bonds,  and,  carrying  her  distracted 
across  the  waves,  bring  her  back  to  Greece,  at 
the  risk  even  of  seeing  Andromeda  reward  so 
much  zeal  with  indifference  and  coldness  ? 
Vainly  will  the  satyrs  of  neighboring  caverns 
laugh  at  his  anxiety  to  deliver  her  ;  in  vain  will 
they  cry,  with  their  goats'  voices,  "  Fool  I  let 
her  remain  captive  !  You  cannot  tell  whether 
she  would  bestow  herself  on  you  were  she  free. 
Naked  and  in  chains  the  majesty  of  her  misfort- 
une is  only  the  more  impregnable."  The  lover 
who  truly  loves  has  a  just  horror  of  such  a  crime, 
and  would  rather  receive  than  take  away.  Not 
only  will  he  save  Andromeda,  but,  alter  having 
bathed  with  his  tears  the  feet  so  cruelly  tortured 
by  heavy  chains,  he  would  give  her  wings  to  in- 
crease her  liberty. 

This  is,  sir,  all  the  profession  of  faith  that  I 
can  make  to  you,  and  I  do  it  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  that  I  have  a  faith,  in  which  respect 
so  many  professors  are  wanting.  Unfortunately 
for  me,  I  have  one  and  have  long  publicly  pro- 
fessed it,  piously  obeying  the  evangelical  precept. 
The  text  must  be  greatly  in  the  wrong  that  says, 
"  By  faiih  alone  are  we  saved,"  for  1  find,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  by  faith  alone  that  we  are 
lost,  and  I  also  find  that  it  is  ruining  me.  Such 
is  my  conclusion,  only  adding  (as  my  Galilean 
friend,  Greipenkerl,  does  at  the  bottom  of  all  his 
letters),  E  pur  si  muove.  Don't  denounce  me  to 
the  Holy  Inquisition.  PIector  Berlioz. 


LETTERS   FROM    AN   ISLAND. 

BY    FANNY    RAYMOND    RITTER. 

I. 

VASSAR    COLLEGE. 

Dear  Mr.  Dwight,  —  In  answer  to  your 
inquiries  regarding  the  musical  "  situation  "  at 
Vassar  College,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
the  year  of  study  now  drawing  to  a  close,  in  the 
school  for  musical  art  there,  has  been  one  calcu- 
lated not  alone  to  attract  the  interested  atten- 
tion of  an  observer  like  myself,  —  one  wdiose 
warm  sympathies  are  with  it  in  all  its  workings, 
—  but  also  of  a  nature  to  give  satisfaction  to 
those  practically  concerned  in  it  as  instructors 
and  students.  A  genuine  spirit  of  harmony 
pervades  it;  the  plans  of  its  director  are  fol- 
lowed with  the- surety  of  complete  confidence  by 
an  able  corps  of  teachers,  two  of  whom  are  Vas- 
sar graduates ;  and  this  confidence  is  shared  by 
every  student.  Here,  all  feel,  there  is  no  sham  ; 
no  ibrced,  feverish  striving  for  superficial,  tem- 
porary success ;  no  experimentalizing,  and  yet 
no  standing  still.  Here  is  an  atmosphere  of 
honorable  emulation,  not  overdriven  to  the  ex- 
cess of  ambitious  rivalry ;  solid  acquirement, 
genuine  interest  in  the  students'  improvement, 
friendly  esprit  de  corps,  —  in  a  fcvr  words,  the 
inspiration  of  true  art,  and  the  life,  the  progress, 
that  result  from  this. 

The  numberof  students  in  the  various  branches 
of  music  taught  at  Vassar  College  has  been 
large  this  year,  especially  considering  how  many 
iDstitulioDS  of  the  kind,  following  Vassar's  ex- 
ample, have  been  lately  established.  This  un- 
mistakable proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  musical 
department  of  Vassar  College  is  partly  owing  to 
the  excellent  results  of  last  year,  —  the  first, 
initial  year  of  its  formation  as  a  school  of  art  on 
a  footing  of  as  much  independence  as  is  possible 
in  a  school  not  wholly  isolated,  but  branching 
from  a  foundation  of  general  collegiate  education. 
The  number  of  sludents  in  solo  and  chorus  sing- 


ing, oi-gan  and  piano-foi'te  playing,  and  harmony, 
has  been  one  hundred  and  fifty:   several  of  these 
are  especial  art  students,  wdio  enter  this  college 
for    the    sole   purpose  of   enjoying    the  musical 
advantages  it  has  to  offer.      Seven  concerts  have 
been    given    since  last    November,    though    the 
entire    plan    includes   nine,   two  of  which   will 
occur  during  this  closing  month  of  the  collegiate 
year.      Four  of  these   are   given   by  advanced 
students,  three  by  artists,  two  by  teachers.     Two 
of    the    artist    concerts    were     performances    of 
classic     chamber    ifiusic    by    Messrs.     Bergner, 
Matzka,   and    Schwarz,   with   the   assistance  of 
students.     The  third  was  a  pianoforte  recital  by 
Franz  Hummel.      This  was  Mr.  Rummel's  first 
recital,     though    not    his     first   appearance,    in 
America ;    and    the   programme  was    the  same 
that  he  has  since  repeated  with  such  success  in 
New  York,   Boston,   and   elsewhere.     This  pro- 
gramme  was    a  test   of   the   artist's   marvelous 
acquired  powers,  and  of  his  excellent  and  often 
original  conception  of  the  master-works  he  inter- 
preted, —  especially  Bach's  Chromatic  Fantasia, 
and  Chopin's  Polonaise,  Op.  53,  —  the  bass  oc- 
tave passages  of  which  he  emphasized  with  finely 
graduated  force  and  delicacy,  —  and  in  wdiat  a 
tempo    he   played   the   Liszt   Tarantella !       But 
mechanical  dexterity  is  now  so  common,  such  a 
matter  of  course  to  be  expected  from  all  pianists, 
that  even   Mr.   Rummel's  magnificent   technical 
ability  would  not  appear  so  remarkable,  were  it 
not  for  the  magnetic  warmth  of  a  certain  eager- 
ness  of  expression,   a  rash  impulsiveness,   that 
lend  it  a  peculiarly  interesting  and  piquant  col- 
oring.     Was  it   not  your  own   "  Fair   Harvard  " 
that  first  among  colleges,  after  Vassar,  had  the 
courage  and  wisdom  to  organize,  within  its  own 
walls,  a  regular  season  of  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber concerts,  —  or  am  I  mistaken  ? 

Every  concert  given  at  Vassar  is  prefaced  by 
a  short  introductory  address  from  Dr.  Ritter, 
explaining  and  analyzing  the  principal  numbers 
on  the  programme,  —  a  system  first  "  inaugu- 
rated "  by  him.  Besides  this.  Dr.  Ritter  gives  a 
regular  bi-monthly  series  of  lectures  to  the  mu- 
sical department  during  the  year.  But  Vassar 
students  are  not  wholly  dependent  on  concerts 
given  within  its  walls.  As  New  York  is  only 
three  hours  distant,  students  are  able  to  attend 
matinee  performances  of  opera  and  concert  there, 
and  to  return  on  the  same  day.  This  advantage 
is  one  of  wdiich  they  have  frequently  availed 
themselves  this  season,  by  listening  to  the  mas- 
terpieces of  symphonies  or  vocal  composition 
performed  by  the  Carlberg,  Damrosch,  or  Phil- 
harmonic orchestras,  the  Mapleson  opera  com- 
pany, the  organ  recitals  in  various  churches, 
etc. 

The  school  of  musical  art  at  Vassar  possesses 
a  circulating  library  which  contains  more  tlian 
six  hundred  numbers,  and  there  are  many  excel- 
lent works  on  musical  literature  in  the  college 
library.  The  appearance  as  solo  pianistc  (at 
the  evening  entertainment  which  takes  place  at 
Vassar  on  the  anniversary  of  its  founder's  birlh- 
day)  of  Miss  Stevens,  a  graduate  of  1877,  and 
pupil  of  Dr.  Ritter  for  four  years,  was  an  inter- 
esting event  of  this  season.  Since  she  gradu- 
ated, the  lady,  who  is  a  very  accomplished 
execulante,  has  appeared  with  success  at  several 
concerts  in  California  and  the  West,  and  now 
goes,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Bitter,  to  study  for 
two  years  with  Drs.  Von  Biilovv  and  Liszt,  before 
entering  upon  the  career  of  a  professional  pia- 
nistc. May  Miss  Stevens  never  depart  fi-om  the 
ideal  artistic  principles  which  her  instructor  has 
inculcated !  And  that  her  future  career  may 
prove  entirely  successful,  is  the  wish  of  all  her 
friends.  The  standard  of  excellence  in  perform- 
ance among  the  students  in  this  school  is  so 
high  that  it  excites  surprise  even  in  artists,  who 


listen  to  the  singing  and  playing  of  these  ladies 
with  admiration  for  the  method  of  tuition  em- 
ployed, when  they  hear  how  short  a  time  pupik 
are  allowed  (save  in  exceptional  cases)  for  daily- 
practice.  And,  young  as  Vassar  is,  several 
of  its  musical  students  of  former  years  are  already 
successfully  engaged  as  teachers  or  organists 
elsewhere. 

Vassar  College,  standing  in  the  front  rank  of 
women's  colleges,  is  peculiarly  a  mark  for  com- 
ment and  criticism.  I  have  observed  that  in 
New  York  society,  and  among  my  European  cor- 
respondents, one  question  is  more  frequently 
put  to  me  on  this  subject  than  any  other,  "  How 
many  famous  women  has  Vassar  College  turned 
out  yet  ?  "  Should  a  lively  demand  for  "  famous 
women "  ever  arise,  no  doubt  a  mill  to  supply 
the  necessary  article  will  speedily  be  established. 
At  present  there  is  no  very  apparently  pressing 
necessity  for  an  immediate  supply, —  or  of  fa- 
mous men  either,  to  judge  from  the  fact,  of  which 
a  distinguished  editor  (who  should  know)  re- 
cently informed  me,  that  no  yreat  man  has 
graduated  from  Y'^ale  or  Harvard  for  fifty  years. 
If  this  be  true,  why  expect  so  much  more,  in  one 
fifth  of  the  time,  from  Vassar  College  and  the 
inferior  se.x  ?  It  is  enough  to  ask  from  col- 
legiate education  that  it  should  raise  the  average 
mind  of  the  averai^e  thousands  of  students  to  a 
higher  plane  of  thought  and  action ;  and  this  it 
certainly  does.  Genius  it  cannot  create,  and 
exceptional  natures  will  always  find  their  own 
way  to  exceptional  acquired  excellence.  In  this 
elevation  of  the  faculties,  this  discipline  of  the 
mind,  art  is  a  powerful  agent ;  and,  although 
the  benefit  of  such  a  study  may  not  always  be- 
come apparent  in  rare  artistic  accomplishments 
(demanding  rare  artistic  qualifications), its  effects 
will  invariably  appear  in  the  form  of  greater 
harmony  and  breadth  of  character,  superior 
grace  of  manner  and  softness  of  disposition. 
This  result,  and  the  favorable  effect- upon  health 
of  a  judicious  study  of  art,  ought  to  be  enough 
to  establish  its  utilitarian  claims  to  respect,  even 
among  those  who  are  incapable  of  perceiving  its 
beauty,  or  its  elevated  rank  among  the  highest 
achievements  of  the  mind. 

President  Caldwell  holds  out  promises  of  ex- 
cellent things  in  the  way  of  lectures  upon  art 
and  literature,  etc.,  to  be  giverh  in  the  lecture 
hall  of  Vassar  College  next  winter.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Spaulding,  well  known  to  you  in  Boston, 
has  already  given  there  two  of  those  illustrated 
lectures  of  his  on  painting,  architecture,  etc., 
which  have  been  found  so  highly  interesting 
wherever  he  has  delivered  them,  from  their  re- 
fined tone  of  literary  culture  and  experience. 
If  a  gi-eat  painter  does  not  so  much  place  a 
picture  on  canvas,  as  raise  the  veils  that  separate 
him  from  the  picture  of  his  imagination,  the 
appreciative  commentator  on  such  a  picture  un- 
veils beauties  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  observer 
that  would  otherwise  remain  unseen  by  him ; 
and  the  expression  of  enlightened  individual 
opinion  is  always  suggestive,  even  though  the 
ideas  of  a  non-professional  may  sometimes  dis- 
agree with  the  accepted  canons  of  artists.  The 
same  quality  of  liberal  apprcciativenass  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Spaulding 
characterizes  (as  you  are  aware)  Mr.  Fields's 
analysis  of  the  works  of  Tennyson,  which  was 
also  listened  to  at  Vassar  last  winter.  Ladies 
in  general,  and  we  English  ladies  in  particular, 
may  not  wholly  share  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fields 
in  regard  to  Tennyson's  mediasval  ideal  of  wom- 
anhood ;  but  all  nuist  agree  witli  him  in  desir- 
ing a  more  complete  and  solid  study  of  English 
literature  than  the  system  that  generally  pre- 
vails. The  s])li'it  of  such  lectures  as  these  is 
one  well  adapted  to  further  someihing  more  than 
the    interests   of  literature,  —  those   of    human 
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fraternity ;  and  where  shall  we  find  this  spirit 
more  nobly  embodied  than  in  the  creations  of 
art  and  poetry?  Poets,  artists,  are  the  truest 
republicans !  When  in  presence  of  a  work  of 
art,  utterly  opposed,  perhaps,  in  its  character  t6 
all  previously  acquired  thoughts,  ideas,  and 
habits,  who  has  not,  in  a  moment  of  joy,  grief, 
or  perturbation,  felt  a  mysterious,  foreign,  and 
vet  strangely  familiar  influence  whisper  to  him, 
in  some  beautil'ul  verse,  some  harmonious  suc- 
cession of  tones,  some  rich  combination  of  colors, 
"  Dost  thou  not  understand  me  ?  For  most  surely 
do  I  understand  thee  :  I  have  suH'ered  and  re- 
joiced, loved  and  hated,  like  thee,  and  yet  a 
thousand  times  more  profoundly,  as  the  poet  and 
the  artist  must,  ere  they  are  consecrated  to  their 
mission.  Look,  listen,  brother  I  and  then  may 
rest  and  benediction  descend  upon  thee !  " 

Yours  faithfully,  F.  R.  R. 

May  26. 


TALKS  ON  ART.  -  SECOND  SERIES.^ 

KROM      INSTRUCTIONS      OF      MR.      WILLIAM      M. 
HUNT    TO    HIS    PUPILS. 

VIL 

After  you  have  jilaced  the  shadows  on  that 
face,  you  want  to  make  it  subtle,  to  get  the  dream 
of  it.  Don't  have  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  small 
and  decided  !  It  is  only  when  people  are  angry 
that  the  pupil  grows  small.  When  they  are 
pleased  and  quiet  the  pupil  grows  large.  See 
how  little  yuu  notice  the  distinction  between  pu- 
pil and  iris  when  j  on  are  at  a  very  short  distance  ! 

"  I  've  made  the  shadow  on  the  cheek  too  black." 

If  you  put  in  3'our  other  darks  strong  enough, 
it  will  not  look  black. 

"  Besides,  I  have  made  it  so  bad  in  color  that 
I  don't  like  to  go  on  with  it." 

It  is  in  a  good  state  to  go  on  with,  if  you  will 
put  some  greenish  yellow,  terre-verte  brulee,  and 
raw  sienna,  into  that  crimson  shadow  on  the  face. 
Just  use  the  opposite  colors,  and  it  will  come 
right. 

I  don't  like  the  spots  in  your  backgrounds. 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  get  just  as  much  air  and 
color  in  them  by  painting  them  flat,  and  your 
figures  would  come  out  better.  But  I  don't 
mean  to  tell  you  a  great  deal.  I  think  that  it  is 
better  that  I  should  not.  You  ought  to  find  out 
things  for  yourself ;  and  if  there  is  anything  that 
I  ought  to  set  you  right  about,  like  those  back- 
grounds, I  will.  But  I  shall  not  take  the  respon- 
sibility if  you  spoil  them. 

"  How  far  shall  I  carry  the  face  ?  " 

As  far  as  you  like. 

If  that  little  girl  won't  sit  still,  get  a  photo- 
graph of  her.  I  know  that  it  is  liorrid  to  work 
from  photographs  generally  ;  but  you  must  have 
something  to  help  you  about  the  e-xactness  of  it. 
If  you  get  into  a  real  scrape  with  it,  take  another 
canvas,  and  paint  her  head  on  that. 

That  child's  foot  ought  not  to  turn  up  so  on 
one  side.  The  figure  would  stand  much  better 
if  it  were  brought  down  true.  And  that  's  no 
way  to  do  a  fiddle  !  Just  think  what  a  violin  is  ! 
How  carefully  it  is  made !  Eichberg  could  tell 
in  a  minute  who  had  made  an  old  violin ;  there  's 
so  much  in  the  look  of  it.  And  it  is  not  a  thing 
to  treat  carelessly. 

You  must  learn  to  be  very  careful.  All  the 
great  men,  Velasquez,  and  the  rest,  were  tremen- 
dously careful.  I  have  said  that  to  you  forty 
times ;  and  I  know  that  it  ^von't  make  the  least 
.  difference.  Put  in  the  whole  subject  at  once,  in 
masses,  painting  loosely.  But  don't  precise  any- 
thing unless  you  do  it  exactly  right.  And  because 
a  thing  looks  quickly  done,  and  as  if  you  were 
1  Copyright,  1879,  by  Helen  M.  Kuowlton. 


smart,  never  leave  it  on  that  account,  if  it  is  not 
riglit.  Don't  be  afraid  to  carry  your  things 
where  they  ought  to  go. 

You  are  on  the  right  track.  You  are  going  on 
well.  But  I  'm  sure  it  won't  make  you  pedantic 
if  I  say  that  now  you  must  be  sm-e  of  having  cer- 
tain things  exactly  right ;  and  that  you  must  try 
for  a  certain  simplicity  beyond  what  you  have. 
I  know  it  is  easy  for  you  to  make  the  hard, 
pedantic  "  drawing,"  that  people  talk  so  much 
about.  There  is  a  great-  deal  more  thought  in 
looser  work.  I  like  your  studies.  There  is 
thought  in  every  one  of  them.  And  that  can't 
be  said  of  all  pictures. 

^tcigljt'^  journal  of  iHu^tc, 
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SOME   THOUGHTS  ON  MUSICAL  EDU- 
CATION. 
I. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  when  it  was 
incumbent  on  every  true  music-lover  to  exert 
himself  to  the  uttermost  to  encourage  the  diffu- 
sion of  musical  knowledge  throughout  our  coun- 
try has  now  gone  by.  True,  that  time  is  not 
yet  long  past  ;  but  such  is  the  pace  at  which 
everj'thing  rushes  onward  nowadays  that  music- 
al institutes  have  sprung  up  on  every  hand, 
and  are  within  the  reach  and  means  of  almost 
every  one.  Musical  instruction,  as  an  item  in 
the  regular  course  at  our  public  schools,  is  now 
an  established  fact.  In  so  far  as  a  general 
knowledge  of  musical  matters  is  concerned,  he 
who  runs  may  learn.  I  would  by  no  means  be 
thought  to  regret  this,  or  to  urge  anything 
against  it :  it  is  wholly  to  be  rejoiced  at,  and 
not  at  all  to  be  deplored.  Yet  it  does  seem  that, 
in  view  of  the  great  tendency  of  our  peculiar 
civilization  to  favor  the  wide-spread  diffusion  of 
everything,  from  printed  cotton  goods  to  relig- 
ious principles,  it  would  be  well  now  for  those 
who  have  the  honor  of  music  at  heart  to  exert 
all  their  influence  in  the  direction  of  eoncenl;rat- 
iiig  higher  musical  instruction  ;  of  making  it  more 
thorough  and  clearer  of  all  dubious  elements, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  very  and  decidedly  mu- 
sical lew  instead  of  the  vaguely  musical  many. 
In  this  I  refer  more  especially  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  theoretical  teaching,  —  the  study  of 
harmony,  counterpoint,  and  other  items  in  the 
art  of  composition.  Music  is  as  yet  somewhat 
of  an  exotic  in  America ;  it  has  been  going 
through  the  process  of  transplanting  for  some 
time,  and  is  taking  quite  as  kindly  to  our  soil  as 
there  was  any  reason  to  expect  it  would.  We 
have  made  especially  rapid  progress  in  respect 
to  musical  performance.  I  need  only  mention 
Mr.  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  in  Cincinnati, 
the  Philharmonic  orchestra  in  New  York,  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  Boston,  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club,  known  pretty  well 
all  over  the  country  (though  it  was  cradled 
under  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument), 
to  show  that  we  are  not  wanting  in  excellent 
musical  means.  Some  of  our  pianists,  too, 
could  take  a  very  high  rank  anywhere  and 
everywhere ;  and  Albani,  Miss  Cary,  and  Bliss 
Thursby  show  well  what  we  can  do  in  the  way 
of  singing. 

But  it  is  not  the  fine  means  of  performing 
music  that  sets  the  musical  stamp  upon  a  coun- 
try. It  is  not  the  quality  of  music  it  perfonns 
and  listens  to,  nor  the  manner  in  which  it  per- 
forms it,  but  the  quality  of  the  music  it  produces. 
We  have  already  done  something  in  the  way 
of  musical  production,  and  some  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  can  seriously  lay  claim  to  the  title 
of  composer;    yet  ours  can  hardly  be  called  a 


composing  people  in  any  high  sense  of  the  term. 
But  the  number  of  young  men  who  aspire  to 
follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Dudley 
Buck  is  every  year  increasing,  and  it  is  no  very 
visionary  possibility  that  the  time  is  drawing 
nigh  when  a  highly  respectable  number  of  com- 
positions in  the  more  serious  forms  will  be  turned 
out  annually  by  native-born  Americans.  Of  the 
vast  number  of  pupils  who  study  harmony  at  our 
conservatories,  there  is  a  fair  percentage  who  do 
so  with  some  more  ambitious  aim  than  the  mere 
getting  a  comprehensive,  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
art  of  music,  or  the  qualifying  themselves  for 
improvising  unobjectionable  interludes  between 
the  verses  of  a  psalm-tune  in  church.  It  is 
upon  just  these  ambitious  ones  that  the  best  and 
purest  didactic  musical  force  in  our  country 
should  be  concentrated.  As  for  the  others,  they 
do  very  well  to  support  conservatories  for  the 
benefit  of  themselves  and  their  more  worthy 
brethren  :   non  ragionam  di  loro  ! 

But,  considering  the  fact  that  we  actually 
have  a  respectable  number  ef  young  Americans 
who  dream  of  the  chance  of  becominn'  com- 
posers, I  would  say  a  thoughtful  word  or  two, 
not  to  our  noble  army  of  teachers  (tliat  I  am  by 
no  means  entitled  to  do),  but  to  themselves. 
To  be  sure,  one  is  a  little  inclined,  when  one 
sees  a  young  man  about  to  enter  upon  the 
arduous  path  of  musical  composition,  to  repeat 
to  him  Punch's  advice  "  to  those  about  to  be 
married."  But  this  is  a  pui-ely  cynical  way  of 
facing  the  question,  and  will  not  advance  mat- 
ters one  whit.  I  am  well  aware  that  one  of  the 
most  unruly  and  recalcitrant  mortals  breathing 
is  the  really  talented  pupil  in  composition  :  he  is 
hard  to  lead,  and  impossible  to  drive ;  he  is  ex- 
celled in  unmanageableness  only  by  the  gener- 
ally bright  and  clever  pupil,  who  has  a  quick 
intelligence  and  decided  tastes,  but  no  special 
musical  talent.  Yet  I  will  take  courage.  I 
have  long  been  struck  with  a  singular  phenome- 
non in  my  own  experience  as  a  teacher,  which 
is  that  pupils,  almost  without  exception,  who 
have  shown  very  marked  ability,  and  have  made 
gratifying  progress  in  the  study  (so  called)  of 
harmony,  meet  with  far  less  flattering  success 
so  soon  as  they  begin  the  study  of  countei-point 
proper.  This  difference  has  seemed  to  me  too 
great  to  be  accounted  for  merely  by  the  com- 
pai'ative  difficulty  of  the  two  studies.  I  think 
that  it  arises  mainly  from  a  false  appreciation, 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  of  the  fundamentally 
different  nature  of  the  two  studies.  Harmony 
and  counterpoint  are,  in  common  parlance,  loosely 
lumped  together  under  the  general  head  of  Music- 
al Theory.  Harmony,  the  science  of  the  forma- 
tion and  progression  of  chords  and  of  the  rela- 
tion between  different  keys,  together  with  the 
means  of  passing  from  one  key  to  another  either 
with  or  without  modulation,  is  certainly,  to  a. 
very  great  extent,  a  theoretical  study ;  it  is 
something  to  be  understood,  learned,  and  remem- 
bered. But  simple  and  double  counterpoint, 
from  the  first  order,  note  against  note,  up  to 
polyphonic  imitation,  is  almost  purely  a  practical 
one.  What  the  harmony,  student  strives  to  ac- 
quire is  knowledge,  and  ^that  refined  musical 
sense  that  comes  from  well-digested  knowledge  ; 
what  the  counterpoint  student  aims  (or  should 
aim)  at  acquiring  is  techni(jue,  executive  ability. 
It  is  a  want  of  appreciation  of  this  fact  that 
makes  beginners  in  counterpoint  so  self-willed 
and  unamenable  to  guidance  (for,  if  the  talented 
harmony  pupil  is  unruly,  the  counterpoint  pupil 
is  doubly  so),  and  consequently  so  slow  of  prog- 
ress. In  harmony  exercises  the  pupil  can  almost 
always  answer  his  teacher  with  considerable 
show  of  justice  :  "  You  say  that  this  progression 
is  bad  ;  laut  it  nounds  well !  "  But  in  exercises 
in  counterpoint  the  teacher  can  always  answer 
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back:  "  Whether  what  you  have  written  sounds 
■well  or  not  is  no  matter  at  all ;  it  is  not  what 
you  were  told  to  do."  Exercises  in  elementary 
counterpoint  (say  writing  four  notes  in  the  bass 
an'ainst  one  in  the  canlus  jirmus,  for  example) 
exactly  correspond  to  scales,  five-finger  exercises, 
and  arpeggio  practice  in  piano-forte  playing. 
Their  object  is  to  develop  a  thorough  technique 
in  composing.  As  for  the  rules  of  counterpoint, 
they  can  be  learned  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
learn  the  notes  and  fingering  of  the  various 
major  and  minor  scales.  To  study  counterpoint 
is  one  thing,  but  to  practice  it  is  a  vastly  difl^er- 
ent  thing.  And  here  I  would  urge  upon  all  per- 
sons who  have  the  ambition  to  become  com- 
posers to  practice  counterpoint  in  all  its  forms, 
and  to  practice  it  hard,  with  the  most  implicit 
observance  of  the  strictest  rules.  Without  the 
practical  technique  that  such  exercise  gives,  it  is 
vain  to  think  of  doing  anything  Eesthetically 
worthy  in  the  higher  branches  of  composition. 

But  the  pupil  may  ask,  '' Why  observe  all  these 
strict  rules  of  preparing  fourths,  and  passing  from 
one  measure  to  another  by  conjunct  movement, 
and  the  like,  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  a 
set  of  old  periwig-pated  contrapuntists  of  the  last 
century,  and  which  all  the  greatest  composers 
break  through  constantly,  without  siint  or  mercy, 
and,  what  is  more,  with  the  very  best  musical  ef- 
fect ? "  I  answer  with  the  counter-question, 
"  Why  practice  scales  with  a  certain  strict  finger- 
ing when  the  most  eminent  pianists  often  greatly 
mollify  this  fingering  in  scale  passages  that  occur 
in  piano-tbrte  compositions  ?  Or,  indeed,  why 
practice  scales  at  all,  seeing  that  they  are  neither 
pleasing  to  the  ear  nor  musically  interesting  in 
anyway?"  Before  you  think  of  breaking  rules, 
first  earn  the  right  to  break  them,  by  making 
yourself  superior  to  them ;  and  remember  this 
well,  that  a  cultivated  musician  can  always  tell 
the  difference  between  the  composer  who  disre- 
gards rules  because  be  wishes  to  and  the  scrib- 
bler who  breaks  them  because  he  does  not  know 
how  to  comply  with  them,  and  has  got  himself 
into  a  tight  place,  from  which  he  can  extricate 
himself  only  by  kicking  over  the  traces.  Why, 
the  ditference  is  as  palpable  as  that  between  a 
pianist  who  makes  an  intentional  accelerando  and 
the  one  whose  inadequacy  of  technique  makes 
him  so  nervous  that  he  cannot  help  hurriedly 
scrambling  through  a  difficult  passage.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  when  we  wish  to  strengthen  our 
muscles,  we  swing  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs 
and  other  unwieldly  things  which  are  in  no  wise 
fascinating  to  a  man  of  higher  athletic  aspirations. 
Call  writing  strict  counterpoint  composing  in 
chains,  if  you  will,  but  remember  that  by  steady 
practice  you  can  get  to  wearing  your  fetters  grace- 
fully, and  that,  in  the  end,  they  will  fall  o(f  of 
themselves,  and  leave  you  a  far  freer  man  than 
you  were  ever  before,  and  with  the  power  of 
making  a  good  use  of  your  freedom,  too. 

William  F.  Aptiiorp. 

{  To  be  continued.) 


for  our  blunder  we  will  give  the  historical  facts 
about  this  choral,  as  we  find  them  in  Carl  von 
Winterberg's  "  Der  Evangelishe  Kirchengesang," 
etc.,  a  very  elaborate  and  valuable  work,  in  three 
quarto  volumes,  in  which  he  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  German  Protestant  church  music, 
out  of  the  simple  Lutheran  chorals  as  the  germs, 
into  the  highest  artistic  forms  of  Bach  and  Han- 
del's time. 

The  melody  in  question  was  originally  a  love- 
song.  Hans  Leo  Hassler,  of  Nuremberg,  pub- 
lished about  the  year  1601  a  collection  of  songs 
under  the  title,  "  Pleasure  Garden  of  new  Ger- 
man Songs,  Balletti,  Gcdliarden  und  Intraden, 
with  four,  five,  six,  and  eight  voices,  etc."  Among 
these  is  found  a  five-part  song  of  five  strophes,  of 
which  the  initial  letters  form  the  name  "  Maria," 
—  probably  that  of  the  beloved  to  whom  (he 
poem  is  dedicated.  The  first  strophe  reads  as 
follows : 

Mein  G'liiuth  ist  mir  verwirretj 

Das  macht  ein  Jungfrau  zart; 
Bill  Ejanz  und  fjar  veiirret, 

Mein  Herz  das  kriiiikt  sich  hart ! 
etc.,  etc. 

Which  we  may  loosely  imitate :  — 

My  spirit  is  confounded, 

Because  a  maiden  fair 
My  very  heart  hatli  wounded, 

And  filled  me  with  despair! 

A  few  years  later  (about  1613)  the  melody  of 
this  song,  now  commonly  referred  to  by  the  first 
line  of  Paul  Gerhard's  Passion  hymn,  "  O  Haupt 
voll  Blut  und  Wunden,"  together  with"  its  orig- 
inal five-part  harmony,  was  transferred  to  a  death- 
bed song,  and  is  found  as  such  in  a  collection  of 
Latin  and  German  sacred  songs  published  by 
Johann  Rbamba  at  Gorlitz.  Instead  of  the  orig- 
inal words  the  following  were  now  sung  :  — ■ 

Herzlich  thut  mich  verlangen 

Nach  eiuem  seel'gen  End, 
Weil  ich  liie  bin  umfangen 

Mit  Triibsal  und  Eleiid. 
Ich  hab'  Lust  abzuscheiden 

Yon  dieser  busen  'Weh, 
Sebn  mich  nach  ew'gen  Freuden, 

0  Jesu,  komni  uur  bald ! 

Under  this  name,  "  Herzlich  thut  mich  ver- 
langen," this  borrowed  secular  melody  soon 
found  its  home  in  the  church  so  completely  that 
for  a  long  time  its  source  was  not  suspected,  and 
many  even  now  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it 
was  not  created,  but  only  borrowed,  for  religious 
uses.  Under  this  name  it  is  found  in  all  the 
choral  books.  But  such  a  pregnant  melody,  so 
full  rf  beauty  and  deep  feeling,  could  not  fail  to 
become  a  favorite  theme  for  harmonic  treatment 
and  for  contrapuntal  development  among  the 
German  composers,  particularly  Sebastian  Bach, 
who  in  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  alone  has  har- 
monized it  in  four  or  five  different  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  words  sung, 
giving  it  an  altogether  peculiar  expression  in 
"  O  Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden,"  —  an  ex- 
pression which  we  confess  we  missed  in  the  sing- 
intj  of  the  Parish  Choirs. 


A  CoRPvECTiON.  —  We  were  in  error  in  one 
point  of  our  notice  of  the  concert  by  the  Parish 
Cliurch  Choirs.  The  choral,  "  O  Haupt  voll 
Blut  und  Wunden,"  as  there  sung,  transposed 
into  a  very  low  key,  and  with  the  boys'  Ijlatant 
voices  overcrowing  all,  sounded  so  strangely  that 
we  did  not  recognize  J3acli's  harmony  :  mori-over 
we  were  momentarily  mii-lcd  by  the  name  Hass- 
ler attached  to  it  upon  the  programme ;  though 
on  reading  our  own  article  in  print  we  suddenly 
remembered  that  the  melody,  the  tune,  is  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Ha-ssler,  and  on  inquiry  found 
that  tlie  harmony  as  sung  on  this  occasion  was 
Bach's  essentially,  although  not  in  the  key  he 
uses  in    the  Passion  mutiic.     By  way  of  amends 


CONCERTS. 
Mr.  Warren  A.  Lockk,  a  Harvard  graduate 
of  1869,  —  a  class  with  more  than  the  usual  share 
of  musical  members,  —  afier  several  years  of 
study  in  Germany,  returned  last  fall  and  settled 
down  in  Cambridge  as  an  organist  and  teacher  of 
music.  On  Tuesday  evening.  May  22,  he  gave 
his  first  concert  in  Lyceum  Hall,  assisted  by  Mr. 
George  L.  Osgood,  tenor,  and  Messrs  C.  N. 
Allen,  violin,  Henry  Hcindl,  viola,  Wulf  Fries, 
'cello,  and  Alexander  Heindl,  basso.  The  audi- 
ence was  large  and  friendly,  a  fair  representation 
of  Cambridge  culture,  and   included   not   a  fe 


Quintet  in  E-flat  minor.  Op.  87 Hummel. 

a.  Alie;:^o  e  resoluto  aasai.       h.  Menuetto  ; 

Allegro  con  fuoco.     c.  Largo,    d.  inuale. 

Allegro  agitato. 

Piano-forte,  Violin,  Viola,  'Cello,  Basso. 

Songs. 

Die  Forelle Schvhe.rt. 

Mondnacht Schumann. 

Ini  Soramer Franz. 

Golden  rolls  beneath  me  )  n  / "  ^  ■ 

,      .        ^11,  1 Kuoijistem. 

As  sings  the  lark  ) 

Quintet  (Forellen-)  in  A  major,  Op.  114.      .     .     Schubert, 
a.  Allegro  vivace.     6.  Andante,     c.    Scherzo  j 
Presto,    d.  The.na  con  Variazioni.    e.  Alle- 
gro giusto. 

Piano-forte,  Violin,  Viola,  'Cello,  Basso. 

A  sensible  programme  for  a  debutant  !  First, 
in  that  he  did  not  present  himself  with  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  solo-playing  virtuoso,  but  rather,  it  would 
seem,  for  the  simple  end  of  taking  his  stand  in 
public  as  a  respectable  musician,  well  educated 
and  appreciative.  Secondly,  because  his  selec- 
tions were  all  excellent ;  and  last,  not  least,  be- 
cause the  concert  was  of  reasonable  length,  pre- 
cisely one  hour  and  a  half  Mr.  Locke's  skill 
and  taste  proved  equal  to  his  modesty.  It  was 
not  a  crucial  test  of  an  executive  pianist  to  play 
the  comparatively  easy  piano-forte  parts  in  those 
two  quintets.  Yet,  while  not  particularly  dif- 
ficult in  a  technical  sense,  they  do  require  a  sen- 
sitive touch,  a  sure,  firm  accent,  and  much  fluency 
and  grace  of  execution,  all  which  they  received  at 
his  hands.  His  playing  was  characterized  by 
ease  and  delicacy,  and  showed  a  true  musical 
temperament  and  feeling.  He  was  fortunate  also 
in  his  string  quartet  of  associate  interpreters. 
The  two  quintets  were  well  contrasted,  and  both 
interesting,  though  neither  of  them  belonging  to 
the  strong,  great  specimens  «f  the  not  very  nu- 
merous class,  —  not  to  be  compared,  for  instance, 
to  the  E-flat  Quintet  by  Schumann.  That  by 
Humrael  —  the  only  one  he  wrote  —  has  all  the 
fluent  grace  and  elegance  which  characterize  his 
works,  with  little  that  is  deep  in  feeling  or  strik- 
ingly imaginative  ;  but  it  is  the  work  of  an  artist 
and  a  true  musician  brought  up  in  the  very  at- 
mosphere of  Mozart  and  of  Beethoven  ;  and  for 
us  here  it  had  the  interest  of  novelty  and  fresh- 
ness, and  displayed  the  young  musician  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  Osgood  was  in  his  best  voice  and  mood, 
and  sang  all  his  songs  delightfully.  He  threw  a 
plenty  of  fervor  into  Rubinstein's  "  Golden  rolls 
beneath  me,"  sometimes  called  by  another  line  : 
"  Oh  that  it  were  ever  abiding  ! "  And  in  that 
singular  little  "  Lark"  song,  he  rose  to  the  climax 
of  its  passionate  crescendo  with  such  power  that 
it  had  to  be  repeated  in  spite  of  the  strange,  al- 
most Mephistophelian  anticlimax  of  the  last  two 
lines,  for  which  the  poet  is  responsible  :  '•  But 
Reason  bids  me  silent  stand,  and  holds  me  back 
with  icy  hand  "  (!).  It  was  well  that  Mr.  Os- 
good sang  Schubert's  "  Trout  "  song  in  its  orig- 
inal form,  making  plain  the  reason  of  the  title 
of  the  "  Trout  {Forellen)  Quintet,"  which  came 
after.  The  song  was  composed  in  1817,  the 
quintet  two  years  later.  At  the  end  of  Schu- 
bert's autograph  of  the  song  stand  these  words 
in  his  own  handwriting :  "  Dearest  friend  1  It 
rejoices  me  exceedingly  that  my  songs  please  you. 
As  a  proof  of  my  sincerest  friendship,  I  send  you 
here  another,  which  I  have  just  this  moment  writ- 
ten, at  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner's,  at  twelve  o'clock 
midnight.  I  wish  that  I  might  form  a  nearer 
friendship  with  you  over  a  glass  of  punch." 

A  trout  migl.t  well  be  a  fit  subject  for  playful 
variations  ;  and  the  melody  of  the  song  is  used 
for  such  in  the  fourth  movement  of  the  quintet,  be- 
ing first  played  in  harmony  by  the  quartet  of  strings, 
then  taken  up  by  the  piano-forte,  while  the  strings 
play  flasliing  trout-like  figures  of  accompaniment, 
and  so  on,  through  kaleidoscopic  shifiings  of  form, 


musicians  and  amateurs  from  Boston.     Mr.  Locke    and  of  light  and  shadow,  until  at  last  the  melody  is 
presented  the  following  choice  bill  of  fare  : —  sung  by  one  and  another  of  the  strings,  while  the 
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piano-forte  gives  tlie  original  figures  of  accompa- 
niment. But  these  variations  are  hardly  more 
interesting  than  many  portions  of  tlie  other  move- 
ments, in  which  some  flashing  little  figure  ever 
and  anon  occurs  to  show  you  Ihat  trout  lurking 
in  the  background.  The  opening  Allegro  has  a 
rich,  cool,  buoyant  character ;  and  the  Minuet 
and  Trio  are  very  briglit  and  vivid.  We  cannot 
quite  agree  with  Herr  Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  who 
speaks  of  this  as  "  the  melodious  but  somewhat 
spiritless  piano-forte  Quintet,  Op.  114," 

Miss  Selma  Bokg's  Orchestral  Concert  at 
the  Music  Hall  (May  16)  was  certainly  unique 
and  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  presented  the 
singular  spectacle  of  an  orchestra  conducted  by 
a  woman,  while  the  programme,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  piece,  was  composed  entirely  of 
Kussian,  Finnish,  and  Scandinavian  music.  All 
of  this  had  more  or  less  of  a  Norse  flavor,  though 
comparatively  few  of  the  selections  appeared  to 
belong  to  the  old  folk-lore  of  the  North,  the 
greater  number  of  them  being  manifestly  modern 
and  by  composers  of  the  present  day.  Here  is 
the  programme :  — 

1.  Organ  Solo.     "Processional  March." 

(by  request) S.  B.   Whitney. 

2.  Tenor  Songs  : 

a.  "Dawn  in  tlie  Forest"  (Finnisli)      Carl  Collnn. 

b.  "Russia's  Prayer  for  Freedom."      Gustrif  Stolpe. 

3.  Ancient  Fiiniisli  Folk-Songs  arranged  tor  or- 

chestra. "  Vasa  March  "  and  *'  Rlarch  of 
the  Finns,"  played  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen 
{16'j2),  when  Gusta\us  Adolphns  gave  up 
his  life  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism. 

4.  Duets  ; 

a.  "  Moonlight "    .     .     .     .   Gunnnr  n''(nnerber(/. 

b.  "  Twilight  Hour  "...  Gunnar  Wtnnerbcri/. 

5.  Cornet  Solos: 

Three  Finnish  songs,  arranged  by  D.  W.  Peeves. 

6.  Swedish  Wedding  March Sodermann. 

7.  Kussian  National  Anthem Llicaff'. 

8.  Contralto  Solos: 

a.   "Remembrance" 

4.  "  The  Golden  Star  "    (Finnish)        Carl  CoUan. 

9.  Overture  to  the  Finnish  Opera,  "  Kuller- 

vo  " Filiji  von  Schaniz. 

10.  Tenor  Songs  (Norwegian) : 

a.  "  Forest  Wandering " Griey. 

b.  "  The  Young  Birch  Tree "    .     .     .     .       Grieg. 

c.  "  Spring  .Song  " Grierj. 

11.  Swedish  F'olk  Songs,  arranged  for  Orchestra. 

12.  a.  "  Bjorneborg's  March  "  plajed  by  the  Fin- 

nish Guard  before  Plevna  (1878). 
b.  "  National  Hymn  of  Finland." 

The  general  impression  which  we  brought  away 
from  all  this  music  was  of  something  far  less  na- 
tional, distinctive,  characteristic,  than  we  had 
expected.  The  truth  is,  we  imagine,  that  the 
essential  traits  of  all  the  old  peoples'  melodies,  of 
whatsoever  nationality,  have  been  so  much  re- 
produced by  modern  composers,  especially  the 
Germans,  that  they  have  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  current  musical  coin  of  the  world.  Doubt- 
less the  "  Vasa  March  "  and  the  "  March  of  the 
Finns,"  in  No.  3  of  the  programme,  are  histor- 
ical, but  here  we  had  them  only  served  up  inci- 
dentally in  the  midst  of  a  very  modern  orchestral 
fiintasia.  '•  Bjorneborg's  March,"  too,  and  the 
National  Hymn  wliich  closed  the  concert,  are  no 
doubt  genuine.  But  the  only  orchestral  music  of 
really  artistic  character  presented  was  entirely 
modern  ;  namely  :  Sddermann's  "  Swedish  Wed- 
ding March,"  played  by  an  inadequate,  reduced 
orchestra;  the  "Russian  National  Hymn,"  which, 
with  the  roar  of  the  great  organ  added  to  the 
orchestra,  had  a  mighty  volume  of  sonority,  but 
was  taken  at  an  inconceivably  slow  tempo  ;  and 
von  Schantz's  Overture  to  a  Finnish  Opera. 
This  last  was  interesting  and  original,  worked  up 
with  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  iuU  of  fire ;  but 
without  Liszt,  Wagner,  Raff,  etc.,  it  never  would 
have  been  written  ;  it  is  wholly  in  the  spirit  of 
"the  Future." 

If  we  turn  to  the  songs,  decidedly  the  most 
interesting  were  the  three  by  Grieg,  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  Northern  (Norwegian)  composers 


who  have  passed  through  the  mill  at  Leipzig. 
The  songs  by  Collan,  Stolpe,  Wennerberg,  etc., 
are  characterized  by  sadness  and  a  sentimental 
sweetness,  as  well  as  a  certain  freshness  and 
simplicity.  Those  duets,  the  voices  moving  in 
sixths  and  thirds,  seemed  to  us  of  much  the  same 
character  with  songs  by  Englisli  composers  of 
some  fifty  years  ago,  such  as  were  often  heard 
here  in  the  parlor.  The  Swedish  Folk-Songs 
(No.  11),  played  by  the  orchestra,  short  little 
strains,  seemed  to  us  more  like  true  wild-flowers 
of  native  melody.  The  contralto  songs  were 
sung  in  a  pure  rich  voice,  with  true  expression  by 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Noyes,  and  the  tenor  songs  found  a 
good  interpreter  in  BIr.  Julius  Jordan,  who  has 
a  light,  pure  tenor,  and  a  refined  style. 

For  Miss  Borg's  conducting  of  the  orchestra 
great  allowance  must  be  made,  since  she  had  been 
taken  suddenly  ill  that  day  on  the  receipt  of 
alarming  news  about  a  dear  friend  in  Russia,  un- 
nerving her  completely  for  some  hours.  Her 
manner  was  extremely  enthusiastic,  seemingly 
inspired  by  her  country's  music  ;  her  motions 
energetic,  free,  and  graceful.  She  seemed  to  be 
acting  out  the  emotions  of  the  music  before  the 
orchestra  and  audience  ;  and  how  far  that  might 
be  helpful  to  the  musicians,  we  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  judge.  Nor  was  it  possible,  from  any- 
thing done  in  that  concert,  to  measure  her  mu- 
sicianship. She  had  the  disadvantage  of  an 
orchestra  too  small  and  made  up  of  rather  hete- 
rogeneous materials.  But  at  all  events  the  zeal 
for  her  native  music,  which  moves  her  to  stand 
forth  as  its  interpreter  and  advocate,  —  a  mission 
not  without  its  sacrifices,  —  is  worthy  of  respect. 


A  Piano-forte  Concert  by  pupils  of  Mr.  T.  P. 
Courier,  at  Wesleyan  Hall,  Friday  afternoon. 
May  IG,  was  another  instance  of  how  the  tide 
has  turned  of  late  years,  even  in  pupils'  concerts, 
in  the  direction  of  sound  classical  programmes. 
The  general  style  of  performance,  too  (of  what 
we  heard),  was  worthy  of  the  programme  : 

1.  Overture  to  "  Son  and  Stranger."     .     .   Mendelssohn. 

(For  two  pianos,  eight  hands.) 
Misses  Fisher,  Gould,  Osgood,  and  Turner. 

2.  Concerto,  D  minor Mozart. 

Romance  and  Presto.     (With  second  piano  accom- 
paniment.) 

Miss  Osgood. 

3.  (rt.)  Venise,  Gondoliere JdeU. 

(b.)  Impromptu,  Op.  !)0,  No.  2 Schubert. 

Miss  Gould. 

4.  Concerto,  D  minor Mendelssohn- 

(With  second  piano  accompaniment) 
Miss  Fisher. 

5.  Rondo,  E-fiat Weber. 

Miss  Osgood. 

6.  Scherzo,  Op.  31 Chopin. 

Miss  Fisher. 

The  very  satisfactory  performances  by  the  two 
young  ladies  in  the  second  part  showed  how 
much  we  had  lost  in  not  hearing  the  first  part. 
Miss  Fisher's  rendering  of  the  D  minor  Concerto 
of  Mendelssohn  was  in  every  way  creditable  to 
herself,  and  to  her  teacher,  who  plaj-ed  the  ac- 
companiment. She  had  evidently  been  taught  in 
a  sound  method.  Her  touch  is  clear  and  sympa- 
thetic, her  execution  sure  and  even  and  equal  to 
all  the  difficulties  of  such  a  work.  She  played 
the  Chopin  Scherzo,  too,  witli  not  a  little  fire  and 
brilliancy.  Miss  Osgood,  in  the  Rondo  by  Weber, 
bore  equal  testimony  to  good  opportunities  of  in- 
struction well  improved.  It  all  seemed  lilce  honest, 
unaffected,  faithful  work  in  an  artistic  direction. 


Hkrr  Hans  Richter,  who  conducted  Wagner's  fa- 
mous orchestra  at  the  last  Bayreuth  festival,  has  been  giving 
sonie  orchestral  concerts  in  London,  where  he  has  been 
gre:itly  admired.  Especially  fine  has  been  his  conducting 
of  selections  from  Wagner's  works,  which,  says  The  Acad- 
emy., were  given  with  almost  electrical  effect.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  he  will  return  to  London  next  season,  and 
conduct  a  series  of  eight  concerts,  in  which  the  nine  Sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven  are  to  be  performed  in  chronological 
order. 


MUSICAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Baltimore,  May  31.  —  The  eleventh  series  of  exhibi- 
tion concerts  of  the  students  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory 
closed  on  Thursd.ay  last. 

The  programmes  of  the  three  evenings  were  as  follows:  — 
1.     Tuesday,  JiIay  27,  1879. 

(a)  Piano-trio,  C  major.     No.  3 Uaydn. 

(For  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello.) 

ftliss  Ada  Swartzwelder. 

(&)  Violin-Sonata,  C  major.     No.  fi      ....     Haydn. 

(For  piano  and  violin.) 

Miss  Mallie  Edmunds. 

VioUn-Romance,  G  minor,  No.  G.     Op.  7        .    Vievxlcmps. 

Mr.  Henry  Boeckner. 

(ft)  Piano-Trio,  B-flat  major.     Op.  11        .     .     Beethoven. 

(For  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello.) 

Miss  Nora  F'reeniau. 

(6)  Violin-Sonata,  E-flat  major.     Op.  12       .     Beethoven. 

(For  piano  and  violin.) 

Adagio  con  molto  espressione.  —  Rondo:   allegro 

molto. 

Miss  Ida  Carlile. 

2.     Wednesday,  May  28. 

(rt)  Piano-Trio  in  C  minor.     Op- 1.    No.  3     .     Beethoven. 

Bliss  Jlary  van  Bibber. 
{b)  Piano-Quartet  in  B-ffat  major.    Op-  16     .     Beethoven. 

Miss  Helen  Todliunter. 

(o)  Piano-Trio  in  C  major.     Op-  1.    No.  2     .     Beethoven. 

Miss  Agnes  Hoen. 

3.  Thursday,  May  29. 

Fifteen  Variations  and  Fugue,  E-flat  major.  Op.  35 

Beethoven. 
(Composed  on  a  theme   from  the   Eroica    vSym- 
phuny.  For  Piano.) 
Mr-  Ivoss  Jnngnickel. 
Fourth  Scherzo,  G  major.     Op.  101      .     .     .      G.  Sutter. 
(For  piano.) 
Miss  Susie  Moore- 
The   Queen's   Polka.      Caprice.      A-flat   major. 

Op.  95 /.  Raff. 

( For  piano.) 

Mr.  Adam  Itzel. 

Concert-Paraphrase  on  Verdi's  "  Rigoletto  "  .       Fr.  Liszt. 

(For  piano.) 

i\Iiss  Sarah  Schoenberg. 

Serenade  for  soprano     .     .'    . Scuderi. 

Miss  Mary  Arthur. 

Romance  for  baritone T.  Mattel. 

Mr.  Wni.  Lincoln. 
Separation.     Romance  for  contralto        .     .     ,      G.  Bossini. 

Miss  Emma  Steiner. 
Scene  and  Air  from  the  opera  "  Nabucco  "      .       C.  Verdi. 

Bliss  Helen  Winternitz. 
Air  from  the  opera  "  II  Guarany  "  .     .     .     .      C.  Gomes. 

Miss  Ida  Crow. 
Duet  composed  by  Miss  Ennna  Steiner. 

Misses  Winteruitz  and  Crow. 
Study  for  nine  voices,  in  three  parts      .     .       P.  Baraldi. 
Misses  Winternitz,  Steiner,  Graflin,  Bloore,  Stein- 
bach,  Sharp,  Crow,  Sultzer,  and  Arthur. 

Of  course,  every  one  acquitted  himself  or  herself  credit- 
ably; but  those  really  deserving  special  mention  are  the 
following  :  The  Misses  Agnes  Hoen,  Helen  Todhunter, 
Mary  van  Bibber,  Sarah  Schoenberg,  and  Blessrs.  Jung- 
nickel  and  Itzel.  'i'he  Last-named  gentleman  is  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  I  believe,  and  ha.s  evinced  much  talent,  not 
only  in  piano  performance,  but  also  in  other  branches  of 
music.  His  dexterity  at  the  piano  is  really  marvelous  in  so 
small  a  specimen  of  humanity,  whose  little  hands  would 
seem  scarcely  capable  of  striking  an  octave. 

The  director  left  to-day  for  Copenluagen,  to  return  next 
fall;  and  the  symphonies  of  the  great  masters  haie  been 
consigned  to  the  shelf  for  a  season  to  make  room  for  Strauss, 
Suppe,  and  Offenbach,  at  the  sunniier  garden  concerts 
opening  next  week  under  the  direction  of  Carlberg,  with  an 
orchestra  of  twenty-seven  of  our  owu  musicians  at  the  Acad- 
emy.       "  Musicus. 

Cincinnati,  BIay'  14- — As  the  amusement  season  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  remaining  orchestral  and  chamber 
concerts  of  the  two  series  are  following  each  other  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  only  a  hasty  survey  of  them  is  possible 
in  this  letter.  In  the  tenth  orchestra  concert  the  college 
choir  appeared  for  the  second  time  in  public.  The  pro- 
gramme comprised 

Symphony  No.  1,  C  minor    ....    Johannes  Brahms. 
Selections  from  "  Ruins  of  Athens  "...      Beethoven. 

(a.)  Chorus  of  Dervishes,  Op-  113. 

(i.)  Turkish  March,  Op.  113. 

(c.)  March  and  Chorus,  Op.  114. 
Selections  from  2d  Act,  "  Flying  Dutchman  "    .    Wagner. 
Introduction.     Spinning  Chorus.     Ballad  and  Chorus. 

Symphonic  Poem.     Les  Preludes Liszt. 

The  Brahms  Symphony  has  been  so  extensively  coa;meuted , 
on  in  your  colunuis  that  I  will  not  obtrude  my  opinion  of  it 
at  length.  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  however,  that  with 
every  hearing  of  the  work  the  first  favorable  impression  it 
made  on  me  is  deepened.  There  is  an  earnestness  and  no- 
bility pervading  every  part,  a  perfection  and  polish  in  the 
detail  work,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  often  lofty  flights  of  in- 
spiration, which  stamp  the  symphony  as  being  more  than 
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the  fruit  of  laborious  contrapuntal  work.  The  numerous 
syncopations  and  sliifted  rhytlniiic  accents  did  not  produce 
in  me  the  feeling  of  unrest  and  confusion  which  I  experi- 
enced when  [  heard  it  for  the  first  time.  The  contrafagot, 
which  we  boast  of  having  in  our  orchestra,  gives  a  remark- 
able sombre  coloring  to  parts  of  tlie  work,  such  as  is  lost  en- 
tirely if  the  part  is  taken  by  a  brass  instrument.  In  the 
Andante  tlie  beautiful  tone  and  phrasing  of  Mr.  Jacobsohn 
in  the  solo  violin  part  was  a  pleasant  feature. 

The  male  voices  of  tlie  college  choir  in  tbe  Chorus  of  Der- 
vishes were  very  effective.  Accuracy  and  firmness  was  no- 
ticeable throughout.  Tbe  Spinning  Song  from  the  Flying 
Dutchman  was  the  best  performance  with  which  the  college 
choir  has  so  far  favored  us.  That  the  chorus  following  the 
ballad,  especially  the  Prestissimo,  was,  in  places,  somewhat 
nervous  and  blurred,  I  think  is  to  be  attributed  greatly  to 
the  position  which  the  singers  must  necessarily  occupy. 
The  distance  which  separates  the  altos  from  the  sopranos  is 
so  great  that  a  perfect  undei-standtng  between  the  two  parts 
is  made  extremely  difficult.  Miss  Norton,  in  attempting  the 
trying  role  of  SenLa,  took  upon  herself  a  very  laborious  task. 
The  manner  in  which  she  sang  the  ballad  was  very  good 
throughout,  and  in  some  passages  highly  dramatic,  —  not  a 
little  praise  for  a  comparatively  inexperienced  singer.  Miss 
Stone,  in  the  part  of  Mary,  assisted  the  ensemble  very  credit- 
ably. In  Les  Preludes  the  orchestra  was  evidently  not  so 
perfectly  at  home  as  in  the  Symphony.  I  must  add  that 
the  smooth  and  accurate  rendering  of  the  latter  was  in  strik- 
ing contract  with  the  manner  in  which  the  same  players  per- 
formed this  work  in  the  first  concert  of  the  season. 

Musicians,  especially,  had  been  looking  forward  to  the 
ninth  chamber  concert  with  tiie  greatest  interest,  for  the 
programme  contained,  besides  tbe  Schumann  Quintet,  Op. 
44,  the  great  Beethoven  Quartet,  No.  14-,  Op.  131,  in  C- 
sharp  minor.  So  exacting  are  the  demands  made  on  the 
players  in  this  remarkable  composition,  that  it  is  very  seldom 
performed.  Technically,  only  virtuosos  can  do  justice  to  it, 
while  few  artists  can  give  an  interpretation  which  will,  in  a 
measure  even,  bring  light  into  its  contrapuntal  chaos.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  the  ren- 
dering of  this  work,  —  which  is  the  bone  of  contention  to  so 
many  aestheticians,  —  that  after  the  performance  the  audi- 
ence, in  the  highest  enthusiasm,  insisted  on  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  artists.  And,  indeed,  it  was  a  deserved  tribute, 
for  never  have  I  heard  so  clear  and  transparent  an  interpre- 
tation of  this  intricately  constructed  work.  There  was  a 
certainty,  a  freedom,  even  in  the  most  difficult  numbers, 
which  I  fa;'led  to  notice  when  I  heard  this  same  composition 
performed  by  the  very  best  string  quartets  in  Europe.  It 
was  a  worthy  climax  t&  the  steady  improvement  wdiich  was 
marked  in  every  chamber  concert.  The  quintet,  with  Mr. 
Singer  as  pianist,  did  not  show  so  good  an  ensemble  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  hear.  Perhaps  it  was  the  expectancy  on 
the  part  of  the  performers  of  the  great  work  to  follow,  — 
the  quartet,  that  caused  the  lack  of  unity.  The  tenth 
chamber  concert  had  for  its  programme:  — 
Quartet,  Op.  192,  "  Die  schone  Miilleriu  "...     Ii'''ff. 

Sonata,  A  minor.  Op.  19 Ruhin&tdn 

Quintet  for  Strings,  C  major,  Op.  163      .     .     .    Schubert. 
Jlr.  Doerner,  pianist.     Mr.  Brandt,  'cello. 

The  Raff  Quarttt,  programme  music  of  the  purest  water, 
I  could  not  accept  as  being  anything  more  than  very  skill- 
fully "  made''  music  There  are  all  the  effects  introduced 
which  so  perfect  a  musician  as  Kafi'  commands,  but  true 
poetry  I  could  not  find  in  the  composition.  The  Rubinstein 
Sonata,  which  is  widely  known.  recei\ed  an  excellent  inter- 
pretation at  the  hands  of  Jlessrs.  Doerner  and  Jacobsohn. 
The  beautiful  Schubert  Quintet  came  like  a  ray  of  sunlight 
after  so  much  modern  music.  Never  did  I  feel  so  deeply 
and  intensely  the  dangers  to  art  into  which  the  present  tend- 
ency of  composing  is  inevitaldy  leading.  The  uhaflected, 
natural,  inspired  strains  of  Schubert  stood  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  labored,  artful  efibrts  of  Raff,  and  the  untamed, 
unbridled  passion  a  ten  ess  of  Rubinstein.  The  eleventh  cham- 
ber conc*Tt  gave  us 
Trio,  No.  6  (Serenade),  for  Flute,  Violin,  and 

VioLi,  Op.  25 ,     Beethoven. 

Mr.'Wittgenstem,  flutist. 

Quartet,  F  major,  Op.  37  ...     .     Xaver  Scharioenha. 

Sonata,  A  major,  Op-  47  (Kreutzer)      .     .     .     Beethoven. 

Mr.  Schneider,  pianist. 

Tbe  Beethoven  Trio  is  a  charming  novelty,  and  shows  the 
wonderful  command  whicli  Beethoven  had  over  all  possible 
combinations  of  instruments.  The  viola  is  so  cleverly  em- 
ployed 33  to  make  the  absence  of  a  fundamental  bass  instru- 
ment scarcely  felt.  The  quartet  by  Scharwenka  ia  universally 
pronounced  by  Eurof>eari  critics  to  be  the  best  composition 
of  thi.4  kind  which  hxH  been  written  since  Schumann's  fa- 
mous quartcU.  It  contains  many  ticauties,  shows  the  com- 
poser to  be  thoroughly  at  home  in  ail  the  technicalities  of 
c<jm|K>sing,  and  alx»ve  all  doe^t  not  attempt  in  its  construc- 
tion U»  improve  on  tlie  logical  and  time-honored  laws  of 
form.  The  Kreutzer  Sonala  was  played  by  Messrs.  Schnei- 
der and  Jacoljsohn  in  most  admirable  style.  Bfjth  perform- 
.era  aecnierl  to  have  one  conception  of  the  work,  and  to  com- 
mand all  the  means  necessary  to  bring  it  Uj  the  most  per- 
fect expression.  With  every  public  apfiearance,  Mr.  Jacob- 
sohn impresiftcs  one  more  and  more  as  a  thorough,  consci- 
entiouii,  and  poetic  artist.  Mr.  Schneider,  one  of  our  very 
best  pianists  here,  proved  himself  both  in  the  quartet  and 
sonata  to  be  an  excellent  ensemble  player. 


Quite  an  event  to  the  lovers  of  piano  music  was  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  who  was  aimounceJ  to  give 
two  recitals.  Unfortunately,  the  welcome  which  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Jlusical  Club  to  give  him  could  not  be  ex- 
tended, on  account  of  his  alisence  from  the  city  on  the  day 
appointed  for  the  meeting.  While  the  programmes  prepared 
by  Sir.  Sherwood  could  not  but  attract  the  attenlion  of 
musicians,  the  circumstance  that  an  enviable  reputation  pre- 
ceded him  assisted  in  bringing  to  the  recitals  every  prominent 
pianist  in  the  city.  On  the  first  evening  Mr.  Jacoltsohn 
assisted  in  the  E-flat  Sonata,  Op-  12,  and  in  tlie  Kreutzer 
Sonata  by  Beethoven;  on  the  second,  Mr.  Doerner  took  part 
in  the  Andante  and  Variations,  Op.  40,  of  Schumann.  The 
other  principal  numbers  were  Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  G 
minor.  Bach;  Sonata,  Op.  Ill,  Beethoven;  Etudes  Sym- 
phoniques,  Schumann;  besides  compositions  of  Handel, 
Kheinberger,  Chopin,  Liszt,  and  others.  Mr.  Sherwood's 
playing  has  been  so  often  spoken  of  in  your  columns  that  it 
is  certainly  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  vent  to  the  enthusi- 
astic admiration  for  it,  which  I  only  share  with  all  the  other 
pianists,  without  exception,  who  heard  these  two  recitals. 
When  the  most  trying  feats  of  modern  virtuosity  are  so 
completely  mastered  that  they  are  almost  lost  sight  of,  even 
as  a  factor  only,  in  the  reproducing  of  a  work,  but  above 
all,  when  a  healthy  sentiment  and  noble  dignity  pervades 
the  interpretation  of  an  art  work,  when  this  interpretation 
appears  to  be  more  the  result  of  momentary  inspiration  than 
of  long  and  laborious  study,  —  then  the  highest  pinnacle  in 
reproductive  art  has  been  reached.  And  these  excellences 
appear  in  Mr.  Sherwood's  playing.  The  pianists  of  our  city 
have  been  accused  of  unfairness  because  they  in  the  past  did 
not  show  themselves  willing  to  give  adulation  to  virtuosos 
who  dazzle  with  brilliancy  of  execution,  but  substitute  for 
true  sentiment  affected  mannerism.  The  genuine  heartiness 
and  pleasure  with  which  they  accord  to  Mr.  Sherwood  un- 
stinted praise  and  admiration,  I  Iiope,  will  not  fail  to  dis- 
prove that  charge  —  With  the  pleasant  spring  days  the  at- 
tendance on  Mr.  AVhiting's  organ  recitals  is  constantly  on 
the^  increase.  He  continues  to  offer  choice  programmes 
made  up  of  the  standard  classic  organ  compositions,  as  well 
as  of  interesting  novelties,  in  the  executing  of  which  nothing 
remains  to  be  desired  other  than  a  hall  which  would  permit 
of  a  moi'e  thorough  appreciation  of  their  beauties.  Of  the 
elaborate  preparations  for  the  Saengerfest  of  the  North 
American  Saengerbund  I  will  speak  in  my  next  letter,  as 
they  are  of  a  nature  to  demand  attention. 


Chicago,  Mat  28.  —  Since  my  last  letter  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood  play  two 
important  programmes  of  piano-forte  music,  consisLing  of 
the  following  numbers:  Chroniatique  Fantasie  and  Fugue, 
Bach;  Concerto  in  A  minor.  Op.  54,  Schumann  (orchestral 
part  on  a  second  piano-forte,  by  Mr.  H.  Clarence  Eddy); 
Impromptu  in  A-flat,  Op.  29,  Etude  in  B  minor.  Op-  25, 
No.  10,  Waltz  in  B  minor,  Op.  69,  and  the  larger  one  in 
A-flat,  Op.  34,  —  all  of  Chopin;  '' Moment  Musical,"  of 
JMoskowski;  "  Ferpetual  Motion,"  Weber-Brahms;  ''  Faust 
Waltz,"  Gounod-Liszt;  Sonata,  Op.  Ill,  Beethoven; 
Ivreisleriana,  Nos.  1  and  5,  Romance  in  F-sharp,  Op.  28, 
"  Vogel  als  Prophet,''  and  "  Ende  vom  Lied,"  Op-  12, — 
all  of  Schumann;  the  "Fire  Fugue"  of  Hiindel;  Etudes, 
Op.  10,  and  Nocturne,  Op.  48,  Chopin;  "  Waldesrauschen," 
and  Grand  Polonaise  in  E  nuijor,  of  Liszt:  "  Toccata  di 
Concerto,"  Op.  36,  August  Dupont;  "Lohengrin's  Ver- 
weis  an  Elsa,"  and  "Isolden's  Liebes-Tod,"  Wagner-Liszt; 
and  an  Allegro,  Op.  5,  by  the  pianist  himself-  As  one 
reviews  the  long  list  of  ditficult  and  interesting  numbers, 
and  considers  what  a  ground  they  cover,  and  what  a  variety 
of  schools  and  composers  they  represent,  he  must  fairly 
acknowledge  that  to  play  them  all  from  memory,  and  in  an 
intelligent  and  perfect  manner,  would  indeed  require  an 
accomplished  artist.  .  Such  a  performer  we  had  in  Mr. 
Sherwood,  and  it  will  be  with  the  most  sincere  admiration 
that  we  shall  remember  his  visit  to  our  city.  For  he  not 
only  gave  us  great  enjoyment,  but  afforded  some  of  our 
young  pianists  tlie  needed  op]5ortuMity  of  hearing  good 
interpretations  of  celebrated  classical  works.  I  have  not 
seen  one  adverse  criticism,  or  lieard  a  word,  except  in  ap- 
proval of  bis  fine  performances;  and,  indeed,  our  city  papers 
and  the  intelligent  music-lovers  have  alt  extended  to  him 
■the  fullest  praises  for  the  enjoyment  he  has  given  us. 

Personally,  1  enjoyed  his  fugue  playing,  and  his  interpre- 
tation of  tlie  Schumann  Concerto,  together  with  his  Chopin 
aiul  Beethoven  selections,  the  best  of  all  the  music  he  gave 
us.  The  brilliancy  and  difficulty  of  the  Liszt  numbers 
may  dazzle  for  a  time,  and  perhaps  half  carry  one  away 
in  t!ie  mad  whirl  of  exciting  contrasts;  but  in  the  quiet 
moments,  when  music  lingers  as  a  delightful  memory,  the 
rich  harmonies,  the  grand  melodies,  and  classic  forms  of 
the  old  masters,  seem,  after  all,  the  best.  Modern  inven- 
tion in  musical  form  may  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  give  us  a  new  sensation  as  tlic  "  music  of  the  future  " 
bursts  upon  our  ears,  and  we  may  listen  with  no  httle  de- 
light to  its  varied  novelties;  but,  after  all,  the  heart  goes 
back  to  the  old  masters  to  find  its  resting-place,  and  to 
reacli  tlie  fidtcst  acme  of  enjoyment.  INlr.  Sherwood 
played  tlic  Liszt  music  with  fire  and  passion,  and  his  audi- 
ence seemed  carried  away  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  perfnrm- 
ance:  but  I  trust  that  he  will  not  allow  the  enthusiiisin 
of  a  delighted  public  to  tempt  liini  to  rnakc  intensity  his 
principal  aiui;  for  to  calm  his  listeners  into  sympathy  witli 


the  lovely  compositions  of  the  old  masters,  even  if  all  ap- 
plause is  hushed  into  the  happy  silence  of  coitentraent, 
does  more  for  the  advancement  of  his  art,  and  hLsown  prog- 
ress as  an  artist. 

The  last  of  the  "  Hershey  Hall  Popular  Concerts  "  pre- 
sented a  programme  that  contained  some  fine  numbers:  the 
most  particularly  notable  being  Brahms's  Piano  forte  Con- 
certo in  D  minor.  Op.  15,  which  was  played  by  Mrs.  Clara 
Yon  Klenge;  the  Toccata  in  F,  Bach;  and  "  Morceau  de 
Concert,"  Op.  24,  Guilmant,  performed  on  the  organ  by 
Mr.  H.  Clarence  Eddy.  The  Brahms  Concerto  was  played 
in  a  very  mu.sician-Uke  maimer;  yet,  although  it  contains 
some  quite  interesting  music,  it  did  not  (to  my  mind) 
seem  worthy  of  all  the  study  it  must  have  cost  to  prepare  it 
for  a  public  performance.  With  an  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, it  would  doubtless  be  nmch  more  pleasing;  and  I 
regret  that  we  were  obliged  to  hear  it  for  the  first  time  with 
only  a  second  piano-forte  as  a  substitute.  Mr.  Eddy's 
organ  playing  is  always  so  artistic  in  its  finish,  and  we 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  hearing  him  do  everything 
he  attempts  so  well,  that  not  nnfrequently  his  performances 
are  passed  over  without  according  to  him  the  high  praise  so 
justly  his  due.  On  Saturday  last  he  reached  his  ninety- 
sixth  organ  recital,  presenting  a  splendid  programme  of 
great  magnitude.  The  principal  selections  were:  "Intro- 
duction and  Double  Fugue,  Op.  41,  Merkel;  Choral  Pre- 
lude, Bach;  Cliorus  from  Stabat  Mater  of  Pergolese; 
"  Cantabile "  in  G  minor,  Ph.  Em.  Bach;  Largo,  of 
Haydn;  Prelude  in  C.  G.^J.  Vogler;  Concerto,  Op.  5  (new), 
E.  Prout;  an  organ  sketch,  *' The  Lake,"  Dr.  Spark; 
'•  Elegy  Fugue,"  Op.  42,  Guilmant;  and  a  Duet,  "  Fest-in- 
trade,"  Op.  76,  Dr.  Volckmar.  In  the  last  lumiber  he 
had  the  assistance  of  a  talented  pupil,  Mr.  A.  F.  McCanell. 

Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn  brought  his  series  of  historical  piano- 
forte recitals  to  a  close  last  Saturday,  presenting  selections 
from  the  lol  owing  modern  composers:  Gernsheim,  Tschai- 
kowsky,  Grieg,  Von  Biilow,  and  Scharwenka.  These 
recitals  have  afforded  the  piano-forte  student  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  a  large  variety  of  new 
works,  and  also  to  bear  a  number  of  very  old  compositions 
but  seldom  played. 

Although  the  musical  season  is  drawing  to  its  close,  we 
are  yet  to  have  the  Messiah  of  Handel  from  the  Apollo 
Club;  Verdi's  Requiem  from  the  Beethoven  Society;  two 
concerts  by  Wilhelmj  and  a  number  of  smaller  entertain- 
ments, before  the  midsummer  days  quiet  us  to  rest.  Of 
these  as  they  approach.  C.  H.  B, 


NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

Wellesley  College.  —  The  52d  Concert  (fourth 
series)  consisted  of  an  Organ  Recital  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Morse, 
with  the  following  programme :  — 

Sonata  in  B-flat.     Op.  65-4 Mendelssohn. 

Benediction  Nuptiale Saint- Saens. 

Allegretto  grazioso Tours. 

Passacaglia  in  C  minor Bach. 

Christmas  Song Adam-  Whiting. 

Grand  Choer Guilmant. 

Adagio,  Duo  Sonata.     Op.  30 Merkel. 

(Arranged  as  solo  by  C.  H.  Morse.) 

"  Star  Spangled  Banner  " J.  K.  Paine. 

The  50th  Concert  was  given  Saturday  evening,  April 
26,  with  Mr.  E.  B.  Perry  pianist  and  Mrs.  J.  W.Weston 
vocalist.  The  51st  consisted  of  an  Organ  Recital  by  Prof. 
C.  H-  Morse,  with  the  following  interesting  programme: 
Bach,  Fantasie  and  Fugue,  G  minor,  bk.  ii.;  Mendelssohn, 
Notturno,  ''Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Op.  61  (ar- 
ranged by  Wairen) ;  Wagner,  Chorale,  "  Meistersinger ; '' 
Guilmant,  Invocation;  Gounod,  March  Romaine;  Jensen, 
Bridal  Song,  from  Op.  45  (arranged  by  Warren);  Best- 
Koeckel,  "Air  du  Dauphin;"  Guilmant,  March  Funebre 
ct  Chant  Seraphique  (by  request). 

Supp(i's  buffo  opera,  Boccaccio,  has  met  with  little  suc- 
cess in  Leipsic. 

Owing  to  continued  indisposition,  Mme.  Gerster  and 
Mme.  Christine  Nilsson  were  again  unable  to  appear  last 
vveek  at  Her  Jlajesty's  Theatrii. 

Provided  with  new  and  hitherto  unused  materials.  Dr. 
Bernhard  Stave,  now  of  Gi.rlitz,  is  aljout  to  publish  a 
Biography  of  Chopin.     (Mow  many  more?) 

"Warner  has  completed  the  composition  of  Pnrsifid^  the 
first  performance  of  which  is  fixed  for  August,  J881,  at 
Bayreuth.  (Twenty-four  months  are  required  for  re- 
hearssd ! ) 

Herr  von  Hlilsen,  accom)>anied  by  Herr  Eckert,  lias  vis- 
ited Ilamburgli  to  hear  Goldmark's  Koniginvon  Saba^wMh 
a  view  to  its  production  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Berlin. 

HoNoiis  and  attentions  continue  to  flow  in  upon  Mips 
Thursby  since  her  triumph  in  Paris.  Pasdeloup  has  had  a 
medal  struck  and  presented  to  her,  and  the  "artistic  so- 
ciety "  have  sent  her  a  magnificent  card  receiver  in  bronze. 
Miss  Thur.sby  recently  sang  for  Ambroise  Thomas  of  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  and  he  has  written  her  a  letter  such  as 
Patti  or  Nilsson  would  be  prniid  to  receive.  Gounod  was 
to  give  her  a  complimentary  dinner;  and  numberless  offers 
from  opera  manag  -rs  have  been  tendered  her,  which  she  hag 
decUncd,  ioHisting  that  the  concert  is  her  true  field. 
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AKTISTS  OF  THE  NIISETEENTH  CENTURY 

and  Their  Works.  By  Clara  Ekskine  Clem- 
ent and  Lacrehce  Hctton.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
$5.00. 

This  is  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  information  concern- 
ing  tlie  lives,  styles,  schools,  and  works  of  more  than 
two  thousand  artists  who  have  lived  and  wrought  within 
the  present  century.  Including  so  many  subjects,  it  can- 
not within  the  limits  of  two  volumes  discuss  artists  and 
schools  of  art  exhaustively;  indeed,  such  discussion  is 
not  the  object  of  the  work,  but  to  embrace  in  convenient 
compass  such  personal,  characteristic,  and  artistic  facts 
regarding  artists  of  the  century  as  will  make  the  work 
indispens.able  for  reference,  and  a  great  convenience  for 
artists  and  art  lovers  and  students.  Critical  estimates 
from  competent  authorities  and  full  indexes  add  largely 
to  the  value  and  practical  utility  of  the  work. 


*^*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


a^UiS^ical  ^in^fi^wction. 


PUGENE  THA  YER'S  Organ  Studio  is  in  one  of 
■^-^  the  halls  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Biiilding,  515  Tremont  Street, 
and  contains  one  of  the  finest  Church  Organs  in  America. 
Terms  from  $40  to  $60  per  Quarter,  widi  advantages  never  before 
oflFered  to  organ  students. 


7X^  A.  LOCKE,  Teacher  of  the  Piano. 

f^'     "  TO  Putnam  Aven 


10  Putnam  Avenue,  Cambridge. 


M^ 


7?.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piaiioforie  Teacher, 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


fJlME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the   Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


IftP   MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR  ^^5 

*^^        NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Mcsic  Hall.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  tlie  year.  75  eminent  professors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1867  Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.  For 
Prospectus,  address         E.  TOURJEE,  Mosio  Hall,  Boston. 


KEW  ENGIiAND  j  Furniehes  and  tills  situations. 

MtJSICAIi  >  Address  E.  TOURJEE, 

BUREAU.  '  Mosio  Hall,  Boston. 


MADAME    SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

No.  1104  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

SUMMER  COURSE, 

Beginning  June  19,  and  closing  Aug.  1,  1879. 

This  course  is  especially  for  Teachers  and  those  who  are  not 
able  to  attend  during  the  winter  session. 

CARLYLE  PETERSILEA'S 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

Elocntioa,  aid  Laigiages. 

The  most  perfect  Institution 
of  its  kind  in  America. 

Its  object  is  to  Educate  Fine 
Soloists  ;ind  Teachers. 

Terms  very  moderate 

279  &  281  Columbus  Ave. 

(Near  Berkeley  St.) 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

In  alliance  with  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Leipzig. 

In  connection  with  the  Acad- 
emy are  numerous  free  advan- 
tages. 

Send  for  Circular. 


NORMAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE, 

WILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD,  of  Boston,  Director. 


Session,  Five  Weelcs,  tTitly  9  to  August  12,  1879. 


H.  Clarence  Eddy,  of  Chicago,  Organist  and  Theorist  ;  Mme. 
Louisa  Cappiani,  Prima  Donna,  from  La  Seala,  Milan,  and  Mr. 
Haery  Wheeler,  ifrom  New  England  Conservatory,  Vocalists. 
L.  H.  Sherwood,  M.  A.,  Principal  Lyons  Musical  Academy. 
Sumner  Salter,  Chorus  Director.  IIenry  G.  Hanchett,  of  New 
York,  Pianist.     Narcissb  Cyr,  and  others,  assisting. 

TERMS.  —$15.00,  including  ten  Organ  and  ten  Piano  Reci- 
*  tals,  by  Messrs.  Eddy  and  W.  H.  Sherwood,  and  Normal  Course. 
Private  lessons  extra,  from  50  cents  to  ^-o-OO.  Board  from 
SS4,00  upwards.    Situation  beautiful,  on  large  lake. 

Address,  for  Circulars, 

Dr.  M.  A.  CAKMAN,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


THE  COLOUR  SENSE:    ITS  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

An  Essay  in  Comparative  Psychology.     Vol.  14  of  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library.     By  Grant 
Alli:.n,  author  of  "  Physiological  JEstheties."     1  vol.  crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  S3. 50. 

The  whole  Tolunie  is  a  marvel  of  acute  discrimination  and  resolute  industry,  and  withal  it  is  so  modest,  so  significant  of 
unselfish  patience,  that  one  forgets  even  to  envy  tlie  author  for  bis  remarkable  knowledge.  —  The  London. 

The  book  is  attractive  throughout,  for  its  object  is  pursued  with  an  earnestness  and  singleness  of  purpose  which  never  fail  to 
maintain  the  interest  of  the  reader.  —  Saturday  Review. 

A  work  of  genuine  research  and  bold  originality.  —  Westminster  Review. 

All  these  subjects  are  treated  in  a  very  thorough  manner,  with  a  wealth  of  illustration,  a  clearness  of  style,  and  a  cogency  of 
reasoning  which  make  up  a  most  attractive  volume.  —  Nature  (London). 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,     Sent,  post-paid  ^  on  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  Publishers.^ 
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AMERICAN .  GUIDE-BOOKS. 


By  M.  F.  SWEETSER, 


We  now  have  a  guide-book  library  which,  as 
far  as  it  extends,  is  every  whit  as  good  as  Bae- 
deker. The  information  given  is  that  of  fact, 
and  not  of  fancy.  It  is  reiy  important  for  the 
traveler  to  know  what  hotels  to  stop  at ;  and 
these  books  tell  him,  at  the  same  time  carefully 
noting  the  price.  —  The  Independent. 


Nothing  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  trav- 
eler could  be  desired  than  these  neat,  compact, 
portable  manuals.  The  information  is  minute  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  most  curious,  embracing 
every  particular  that  is  likely  to  awaken  his  in- 
terest. —  College  Courant  (New  Haven). 


NEW   ENGLAND. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities  and  Popular  Resorts  of  New  England,  and  to  its  Scenery  and  Historic 
Attractions ;  with  the  Western  and  Northern  Borders,  fr»m  New  York  to  Quebec.  With  Maps  of 
New  England,  the  White  Mountains,  the  Hudson  River,  the  Environs  of  Boston,  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee,  and  Nahaut ;  and  Plans  of  Boston,  Hartford,  Montreal,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Newport, 
Portland,  Providence,  Quebec,  the  Central  Park,  and  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  16mo,  flexible 
cloth,  $2.00. 


Before  you  begin  to  travel  in  New  England,  be 
sure  to  provide  yourself  with  Sweeiser's  "  Hand- 
Book."  It  is  a  small  compact  volume,  with  maps 
and  plans  and  tours  ;  with  history  condensed,  and 
such  illustrations  as  make  it  a  constant  help  and 


pleasure  to  the  tourist.  It  is  admirably  put  to- 
gether.—  Ret.  Dk.  Prime  in  New  York  Observer. 
The  information  in  regard  to  the  different  lo- 
calities is  full,  minute,  and  exact.  —  Boston  Tran- 
script. 


THE    MIDDLE    STATES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities  and  Popular  Resorts  of  the  Middle  States,  and  to  their  Scenery  and 
Historic  Attractions;  with  the  Northern  Frontier  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Montreal;  also  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  Northern  Virginia.  With  Maps  of  the  Middle  States,  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, the  Catskill  Mountains,  the  Hudson  River,  Long  Island,  and  the  Environs  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  ;  and  Plans  of  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  the  Central  Park,  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery, Montreal,  New  York  City,  Niagara  Falls,  Ottawa,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  Sara- 
toga, Toronto,  and  Washington.  16ino,  flexible  cloth,  $2.00. 
No  previous  manual  is  so  copious  or  so  exact  in 
its  treatment,  or  can  be  consulted  to  so  great  ad- 
vantage by  the  tourist  in  the  Middle  States  as  a 


trustworthy  guide. — New- York  I'ribune. 


The  maps  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  crammed  with  information  like  a 
traveler's  valise  with  luggage.  —  New  York  Daily 
Graphic. 


THE   WHITE   MOUNTAINS. 

A  Guide  to  the  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Ravines  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  the 
adjacent  Railroads,  Highways,  and  Villages,  with  the  Lakes  and  Mountains  of  Western  Maine ; 
also  Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  the  Upper  Connecticut  Valley.  With  Maps  of  the  White  and 
Franconia  Mountains,  Western  Maine,  and  the  Lake  country  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Panoramas 
of  the  Views  from  Mount  Washington,  Mount  Kiarsarge,  Mount  Pleasant  (Me.),  Mount  Prospect 
(Plymouth),  Mount  Hayes,  and  Jefferson  Hill.  16mo,  flexible  cloth,  $2.00.  - 
The  book  contains  a  really  wonderful  amount        Combines  all  the  information  that  any  intelli- 

of  information It  is  simply  indispensable    gent  being  can  possibly  need  for  making  a  thor- 

to    all  who  visit  or   sojourn   among  the  White    ough  exploration  of  the  White  Mountain  country, 
Mountains. —  jf'Ae  Congregationalist  (Boston).  on  foot,  by  rail,  by  stage  or  carriage.  —  Philadel- 

phia Bulletin. 

THE   MARITIME   PROVINCES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities,  Coasts,  and  Islands  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  to  their 
Scenery  and  Historic  Attractions  ;  with  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal ;  also  Newfoundland  and  the  Labrador  Coast.  With  Maps  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Eastern  New  England  and  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  the  Basin  of  Minas,  and  the 
Land  of  Evangeline,  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Saguenay  River ;  and  Plans  of  the 
Cities  of  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and  Montreal.     16mo,  flexible  cloth,  $2.00. 

thing  more  than  a  passing  impression  upon  his 
mind.  —  St.  .John  (N.  B.)  Globe. 

By  its  intrinsic  value,  copiousness  of  informa- 
tion, and  impartiality,  it  is  likely  to  take  the 
place  of  all  other  guides  or  handbooks  of  Canada 
which  we  know  of.  —  Quebec  Chronicle. 


Every  place  in  the  Province,  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  is  referred  to ;  and  little  bits  of  tradition 
and  history  and  poetry  are  so  woven  together  as 
to  make  the  volume  most  interesting  of  itself, 
while  it  causes  every  point  which  the  traveler 
visits  to  bristle  with  interest,  and  to  leave  some- 


•»*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &    COMPANY,  BOSTON. 

CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIQET'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly 155.75  per  annum. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  oB^Mbsia  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News ^ 800  "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  AND  Surgical  Journal  6.75  '|        '' 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter ii-75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  «/■  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  will  be  sent  for  $1.00 
each  additional. 

^g^  Specivien  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Prufer's,  30  West  St.;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  iZz]^  ashington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  IVashijigton  St.,  Boston. 
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Geo.  Woods  <^  Co.'s 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 

Their  patent  frame  gives  them 

Great  Strength  and  Solidity, 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  QUALITY  OF  TONE. 

They  have  the  exclusive  use  in  this  country  of  the 
celebrated 

Brinsmead  Repeating  Action, 

Which  repeats  equal  to  any  Grand  Action. 


PARLOR  AND    CHURCH 


ORGANS 


^,WITH  BOTH  PIPE  ATO  EEED  STOPS. 


THEIR  GREAT  YARIETT  FOR  MUSICAL  EFFECTS 

Commends  them  to  all  caltirated  musicians. 
AX    UXEQUALED    REPUTATION 

FOB 

JThorotigh  Workmanship  and  Pine  Finish 

GEO.  WOODS  &  CO. 

t.i.M ltl{IIK;i:i*OKT,  MASS. 

WAREROOMS, 

608  WanhinijtoH  St.,  liohton,  Mass, 

72  Adams  St.,  Chicaffo,  III. 


"SUPERIOR 
THE 


NUTRITION 
LIFE." 


IMPERIAL  GR  ANUM 

THE  GREAT  MEDICINAL  FOOD. 

T/in  Salvator  for  Invalids  and  the  Aged.      An  Incomparable  Aliment  for  the  Growth  and 

Protection  of  Infants  a7zd  Children,     A  Superior  Nutritive  z«  Continued  Fevers,  and 

a  Reliable  Re7nedial  Agent  hi  all  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines. 

^Jl^HIS  justly  celebrated  Dietetic  Preparation  is,  in  composition,  principally  the  Gluten 
^L  ,  derived  by  chemical  process  from  ve7'y  sttperior  growths  of  wheat,  and  presented 
d3  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  safest,  most  nicely  prepared  and 
reliable  medicinal  food  that  scientific  research  can  yield.  It  has  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  an  aliment  the  stomach  seldom  if  ever  rejects,  condition  not  accepted,  and  while  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  in  food  more  delicious,  or  more  soothing  and 
nourishing  as  an  aliment  for  invalids  and  for  the  growth  and  protection  oi  children,  its  rare 
medicinal  excellence  in  Inanition,  due  to  Mal-assimilation,  Chronic,  Gastric  and  Intestinal 
Diseases,  has  been  incontestably  proven  ;  often  in  instances  of  consultation  over  patients 
whose  digestive  organs  were  reduced  to  such  a  low  and  sensitive  condition  that  the 
Granum  was  the  only  thing  the  stomach  would  tolerate,  when  life  seemed  depending  on 
its  retention. 

SOLD  WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL   BY 

DRUGGISTS  AND  PHARMACISTS, 

—  IN  THE  — 

Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States. 

JOHN    BURROUGHS'S    BOOKS. 


LOCUSTS   AND   WILD    HONEY.      16mo.     $1.50.     {Just  Published.) 

Contents  :  The  Pastoral  Bees ;  Sharp  Eyes  ;  Strawberries  ;  Is  it  going  to  Rain  ?  Speckled  Trout ;  Birds  and  Birds , 
A  Bed  of  Boughs  ;  Birds '-Nesting  ;  The  Halcyon  in  Canada. 

A  new  book  by  thi?  author  is  like  a  burst  of  sunshine  on  a  cloudy  day.  Mr.  Burroughs  knows  more  about  out- 
of-doors  than  any  man  since  Thoreau.  —  New  Yorh  Herald. 

WAKE    ROBIN.      Second  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  illustrated.     16rao.     $1.50. 

Contents  :  The  Return  of  the  Birds ;  In  the  Hemlocks ;  Adirondac ;  Birds'-Nests ;  Spring  at  the  Capital ;  Birch 
Biowsings  ;  The  Bluebird  ;  The  Invitation. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  as  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  and  one  of  the  most  fascinating  descriptive  writers,  ia  an  author 
whose  reputation  will  constantly  increase  ;  for  what  he  does  is  not  only  an  addition  to  our  information,  "but  to  the 
good  literature  that  we  put  on  the  shelf  with  Thoreau  and  White  of  Selbome.  —  Hartford  Courant. 

WINTER    SUNSHINE.       New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  frontispiece  illastra- 

tion.     16mo.     $1.50. 

Contents  :  Winter  Sunshine  ;  Exhilarations  of  the  Road  ;  The  Snow-Walkers  ;  The  Fox  ;  A  March  Chronicle ;  Au 
tumn  Tides  ;  The  Apple  ;  An  October  Abroad. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  American  essayists,  and  in  the  description  of  out-door  scenes,  sports, 
and  observations,  we  know  of  no  one  who  excels  him.  —  Boston  Gazette. 

This  is  a  very  charming  little  book The  minuteness  of  his  observation,  the  keenness  of  his  perception, 

give  him  a  real  originality,  and  his  sketches  have  a  delightful  oddity,  vivacity,  and  freshness.—  The  Nation  (New  York). 

BIRDS  AND   POETS,  witli   Other   Papers.      16rao.     $1.50. 

Contents  :  Birds  and  Poets  ;  April ;  Touches  of  Nature  ;  A  Bird  Medley  ;  Spring  Poems  ;  Our  Rural  Divinity  ;  Em- 
erson ;  The  Flight  of  the  Eagle  (Walt  Whitman) ;  Before  Genius  ;  Before  Beauty. 

There  is  about  these  essays,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  charm  of  nature,  a  pastoral  pleasure,  a  deep  and  thorough  en- 
joyment of  country  beauty,  that  recalls  the  shepherds  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  The  first  paper,  on  birds  and  poetB, 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  is  a  delightful  essay  upon  birds  and  the  poets  who  sang  and  sing  of  them.  —  LoTiSon 
Examiner. 

John  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  moat  delightful  essayists  of  the  time.  —  Providence  Journal. 


*^*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hj  the  Publishers^ 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &   CO.,  Boston. 

THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY  OF  BRITISH  POETRY, 

From  Cliaucer  to  tlie  Present  Time   (1350-1878).     Edited  by  James  T.  Fields  and  Edwin  P. 

Whipple.     1  vol.,  royal  8vo,  1028  pages.     Witli  Heliotype  Portraits  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Sliake- 

speare,  Milton,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Teunysou,  and  Mrs.  Browning. 

Cloth,  handsomely  stamped,  $6..iO  ;  half  calf,  SIO.OO;  morocco,  or  tree  calf,  $14.00. 

There  is  every  reason  why  the  book  should  become  the  standard  collection  of  British  poetry  for 
"home  use.  —  Boston  Adcertiser. 

A  boon  in  the  English-reading  world The  more  it  is  read  the  more  highly  will  it  be  prized. 

—  New  York  Observer. 

The  best  that  editorial  skill  and  diligence  have  yet  given  to  the  public.  —  Nac  York  Evening  Post. 

Every  teacher  wliose  means  will  allow  should  have  this  book.  It  renders  a  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  other  books  unnecessary.  —  Educational  Weekly  (Chicago). 

It  is  a  collection  not  only  eminently  satisfactory  in  general,  but  in  far  the  greater  number  of  par- 
ticulars. The  reader  may  confidently  go  to  it  for  the  wliole  or  parfof  every  great  or  famous  English 
poem.  — Atlantic  Monthlij. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  number  of  portraits,  and  here  again  there  is  a  special  claim  to 
favor  in  that  those  portraits  are  not  the  well-worn  steel  plates  with  which  the  public  have  become 
fiimiliar  by  their  appearance  in  all  sorts  of  volumes,  but  a  series  of  finely  executed  heliotypes  from 
the  mo.it  life-like  and  artistic  likenesses  known,  collected  by  Mr.  Fields,  who  has^had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  making  such  collections.  —  Cleveland  Herald. 

Ko  previous  single-volume  anthology  has  ever  apj)roached  it  in  the  quantity,  variety,  and  compre- 
henaivcne.ss  of  its  materials;  or  has  contained  so  large  a  proportion  of  what  is  distinctly  best  in 
the  poetry  of  our  mother-tongue.  —  Tlie  Ectrcllc  M'li/azine. 

There  is  every  rea.son  why  the  book  should  become  the  standard  collection  of  British  poetry  for 
home  u.se.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

*0*  For  sale  bjj  all  Booksellers,  and  by  the  Ptibllshers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY,  Boston. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1S49,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended.  The 
newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factor^',  thus  securing  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  GO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery  ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMEKSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
They  have  also,  besides  the  SQUAKE  GUANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6>3  octaves,  and  a 
marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington  Street,    Boston. 


^    &=  G.G.  HOOK  &-  HASTINGS, 

CHURCH   ORGAN  BUILDERS, 

Send  for  Circulars.  1131  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PlANO-FoRTES. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

"WAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO.  ^ 

FmST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World. 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone. 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.     Best  work  and  lowest  pricas.     Send 
for  a  Catalogue.     Tremont,  opp.  Waltham  St.,  Boston. 

ESTABLISHED  1837. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIANO-FORTE  MANUFACTURERS. 

666  Wasbington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
to  Dot. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVJEM   S3, 000   3IADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   is  given  to   KEPAIRING   Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAICE)  by  tlie  most 
competent  and  skillful  worknieu. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &   SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NB^AT  YORK. 


McPHAIL 


630  WASHINGTON  STREET,   BOSTON, 


From  Prof.  John  K.  Paine,  Teacher  of  Miisic  at  Harvard 
University. 

Cambridge,  1%th  March,  1872. 
Messrs.  A.  M.  JIcPHAa  &  Co. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  beg  leave  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  admi- 
ration for  your  Piano-Fortes.  The  opinion  which  I  hold  with 
regard  to  their  excellence  has  not  been  formed  hastily,  but  after 
a  careful  test  of  their  qualities.  The  superior  mechanism,  pur- 
ity of  tone,  thorough  construction,  and  consequent  durability 
which  distinguish  your  Piano-Fortes,  lead  me  to  recommend 
them  as  among  the  most  desirable  instruments  now  in  use. 

Yery  truly  yours,  JOHN  K.  PAINE. 


Another  First  Gold  Medal! 


GklkXY  OF  STARS, 

Who  pronounce  the  WEBER  PIANOS  the  Jiest  llanos 

in,  the   world  for  their   "  Sympathetic,  Pure,  aud 

Rich  Tone,  combined  with  Greatest  Power." 

"  An  Instrument  with  a  SOUL  in  it." 


On  account  of  their  Many  ImproTements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Ble'ial.,  after  the  Most  Critical  £;\'aiul- 
nation  ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  "  Superior  Po^ver  aud  Vol- 
ume of  Tone !  "  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Bank  First  in  tlie  World,    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England   Organ   Company, 

Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St,,  Boston. 


HELIOTYPE. 

PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    BOOK    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  CO.MPANY  are  producers  of  Illustrations  by  the  Ilcliotvpe,  Photo-lithographic, 
riioto-engravmg,  and  Fac-.eimile  processes.  Employed  by  the  United  States  GoTcmment  in  illustrating  Scientiflc  and 
metucal  Keports ;  by  Scientific,  Historical,  and  other  learned  Societies ;  by  the  leading  Publishers,  and  ior  illustratinfr 
iown  and  Family  Histories,  etc.,  etc.  j     .>  a  j  6 

X-ac-similes  of  Medals  dnd  Coins,  Ancient  Mamiscripts,  Paintings,  Drawinrjs  and  Sketches, 
frews  ana  Poi-travts  from  Xature,  Medical  and  Scientific  Objects,  Antiquities,  etc.,  etc. 

For  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the  HELIOTYPE  PBINTINU  CO.,  220  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Farepa-Hosa, 

Nilsson, 

Kelloffff, 

Marie  Base, 

ratti. 

Alhani, 

Thtirshy, 

Cary, 

Lucca, 

Mur.ikn, 

Carreno, 

Torriani, 

Strauss, 

Goddard, 

Capoul, 

BHstoiv, 

Canipanini, 

Muzio, 

Mills, 

Gilmore, 

Wehli, 

Fease, 

JPappenheim,            Adams, 

AND  HUNUREDS  OF  OTHERS. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

TERMS  EASY. 

WAREROOMS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  16th.  Street, 

NEW    YORK. 


KKANICH    &    BACH'S 

New  Patent  Full  Agraffe,  Square,  Upright,  and  Grand 

FIRST    PREMIUM     PIANOS 

Are  unexcelled.  The  GEO.  STECK  &  00.  Square,  Upright, 
and  Grand  received  the  only  Gold  Medal  given  for  Pianos 
at  the  Vienna  Exposition. 

H.  W.  BERRY,  Sole  Eastern  Agent. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments.    Second-hand  Pianos 
from  §190  to  SoO.     Pianos  to  let. 

Removed  to  592  Washington  St., 

Nexito  Globe  Theatre,  BOSTON. 
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A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

For  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe. 

With  Maps.  16mo.  Roan,  flexible.  $2. 
This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  if? 
beyond  quesiioii  the  best  handy  guide  yet  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  American  tourists  in  Eu- 
rope. It  includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  Germany  and  the  Rhine,  Switzerland, 
France,  Austria,  aud  Italy.  It  gives  the  traveler 
just  the  information  he  needs,  in  the  best  form. 

Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.'s  "  Satchel  Guide  '•  is  so  gen. 
eral  a  favorite  among  Americans  who  travel,  that  in  an- 
nouncing the  edition  for  1879  we  have  no  need  to  repeat 
the  commendations  given  to  it  in  former  years.  The  real 
wants  of  the  traveler  are  fully  met,  and  the  work  has  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  and  intelligent  annual  revision, 
which  frees  it  from  the  f.iults  that  mar  too  many  guide- 
hooks, —  New  York  lLt:ening  Post. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston 


a^usic  ^Dubli^ljcc!?. 


Summer  IVIusic 


s 


^^ 


(^5 


«s 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOY !    35  cts. 

Just  out.     Great  favorite. 

GOOD  NEWS!   35 cts. 

Well  known,  always  good. 

SHINING  RIVER !    35  cts. 

Very  beautiful  songs. 


GEMS  OF  ENGLiSH  SONG!    $250. 

Best  Song  Oollfctiim. 

CLUSTER  OF  GEMS!    $250. 

Capital  Piano  Pieces.  * 

GEMS  OF  THE  DANCE!    S2  5o. 

Eiiiliant  Waltzes,  S:c. 


LWes  of  Beethoven  (?2.00),  Mozart  (^1.75),  ScJmi^iajin 
($175),  and  others,  most  interesting  ;  also  Kitier's  History 
0/  Music,  2  vols,  each  (¥1.5"). 

Musical  K-'cord  ($2.00) ;  good  reading,  once  a  week  ; 
all  the  news,  and  fine  selection  of  music. 

D'SCTJptive  Catalogues  tlO  cts.),  of  almo'^t  all  Blusic 
Books  that  are  published.  Very  valuable  for  reference. 
ISOO  Books. 


Any  book  rnailedfor  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON   &  CO.,  Boston. 
Just  PiiltlisJied. 

THE   PROGRESSIVE 


FOR  USE  IN 

Higli  Schools,  Adrauced  Sing-iiig  Schools,  the 
Home  Circle,  etc. 

By  GEORGE    B.    LOOMIS. 

255  pages  quarto.  Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  examination 
on  receipt  of  60  cents. 
"  Mr.  Loomis  has  succeeded  in  compiling  a  volume  of  selec- 
tions and  arrangements  cf  real  escelleuce.  Its  255  handsomelj' 
printed  pages  present  a  wide  and  plea-^iog  variety  of  music,  not 
too  difficult  for  singers  able  to  read  music  with  ordinary  facility, 
yet  difficult  enough  to  require  and  stimulate  diligent  study. 
More  than  this,  it  affords  glimpses  into  the  higher  realm  of 
music,  through  'arrangements'  that  happily  retain  the  spirit, 
and,  a5  nearly  as  po.=».=ibIe,  the  form  of  the  originals,  and  is  thus 
well  adapted  to  awak-n  a  desire  in  the  student's  mind  lor  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  great  composers. 
Brief  introductory  treatises  on  the  Elements  of  Music  and  Ilar- 
mooy  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  bock." — The  Examiner  and 
C'ironicle,  New  York. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

138  and  liO  Grand  Street,  Ne^v  Yorlc. 

THE  ART  OF  ORGAN  PLAYING. 

Bv  EUGENE  THAYER. 

Paet  1-    Mannal  Studies S2.00 

Part  2.    Pedal  Studies 2.50 

Paet  3.    Art  ot  Registnition 2.00 

Paht  4.     Church,  or  Service  Playing 2. 50 

Paet  b.    Solo  or  Concert  Plnying S.dO 

Complete  in  Roarda 12.00 

StJpPLEMEXT.    3Iiiflic  for  Church  Service,  Book  1 2.00 

Publiahed  by  CASL  PEtJFEK,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 
Sent,  poat-paif/f  on  receipt  of  markfl  price. 


ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

40   WINTER   STREET   .    .    .    BOSTON,  MASS. 
Jmp<jrter  and  Dealer  in 

Foreign  &  American  Sheet  Music. 

:-<■.>  Agent  in  the  U.  ?..  for  the  CtitnUivutn  of  ASHDOWN  & 
FABRY  of  Ix»ndon,  Eng.,  and  HENRY  LITOLFF  of  IJraun- 
Fchwfti^,  Germany.  The  best  and  cheaj^Mt  e''Jitir)n  of  CIafli*(c 
aiid  Jlffdcm  Muj«ic.  Catalf/gues  ft-ut  free  on  flpplieatlon.  LiV/eml 
di'connt  made  to  the  prof(r«f>ion  anj  trade.  Svlectiog  music  for 
Teachers  an-l  Heminarle.^  made  ft  fipet-ialty. 
I*llolff*K  3Io»lcaI  World:    A  Monthly  Magftzlne  of  New 

Comt»o?ition.i  for  the  Piano-forte.    25  cenla  each  number. 

A]1>nm  for  VhlUln.n,     By  O.  \V.  Marstos.    12  charming 

little  piece?  for  yoong  jAanintn.    20  cts.  a  number. 
Atc  Maria.    For  Tenor  or  .Soprano.   Ej  IlE^snAW  Dasa.  (/ic. 
Beside  tlie  Sa -Timer  Sea.  Contralto.     "  "       40c. 


C3-E10.  ID.   I?.TJSSE1IL.L, 

125  THEMONT    STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A,  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIKMEK,  New  York; 

BOOSEY  &  Co.,  Eondon,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  ju.stly  celebrated 

■WEBER    PIANO-FORTES. 


DESCRIPTIYE  CATALOGUE 

OP  ALL  THE  PUBLICATIONS    OP 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &  CO. 

A  new  and  elegantly  printed  Catalogue  {forming  a  book 
of  235  pa^es),  with  illuminated  cover,  carefully  Indeied 
and  clapsified,  and  with  critical  opinions  of  the  moat  conv- 
petent  judges  ;  embracing  Novels,  Stories,  Travel  Sketches 
Efisayfl,  Poetry,  Biography,  History,  Philosophy,  Religion 
and  Art ;  and  Medical  and  Legal  Works.  Sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  10  cents.     ^0  Devonshire  Stroet,  Boston 


KOW    READY. 


The  REQUISITE  is  brim  full  of  good  points  and 
good  music,  and  is  emphatically  NEW  In  every  re- 
spect.    Price  75  cts.  per  copy,  $7.50  per  dozen. 
Address  FILLMORE  BROS.,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

mi  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

SUMMEM   SCHOOL. 

V/ill  hold  its  sixth  session,  commencing  July 
10,  for  Five  Weeks,  in  Boston. 

ADVANTAGES  UNSURPASSED. 
A  full  and  efficient  corps  of  Teachers,  the  best 
the  country  affords.  Instruction  given  in  every 
branch  of  the  Musical  Art,  Elocution,  and  Lan- 
guages, at  very  reasonable  rates.  Address  for 
Circular,  E.   TOURJEE, 

N.  E.  Conservatory  of  31nsiCj  Music  Hall,  Bosfonj  Mass. 


AMERICAN  GUIDE-BOOKS. 


By  M.  F.  SWEETSER. 


We  now  have  a  guide-book  library  which,  as 
far  as  it  extends,  is  every  whit  as  good  as  Bae- 
deker. The  information  given  is  that  of  fact, 
and  not  of  fancy.  It  is  very  important  for  the 
traveler  to  know  what  hotels  to  stop  at;  and 
tliese  books  tell  him,  at  the  same  time  carefully 
noting  the  price.  —  The  Independent. 


Nothing  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  trav- 
eler could  be  desired  than  these  neat,  compact, 
portable  mannals.  The  information  is  minute  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  most  curious,  embracing 
every  particular  that  is  likely  to  awaken  his  in- 
terest. —  College  Courant  (New  Haven). 


NEW   ENGLAND. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities  and  Popular  Resorts  of  New  England,  and  to  its  Scenery  and  Historic 
Attractions ;  with  the  Western  and  Northern  Borders,  from  New  York  to  Quebec.  With  Maps  of 
New  England,  the  White  Mountains,  the  Hudson  River,  the  Environs  of  Boston,  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee,  .and  Nahaut;  and  Plans  of  Boston,  Hartford,  Montreal,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Newport, 
Portland,  Providence,  Quebec,  the  Central  Park,  and  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  16mo,  flexible 
cloth,  S2.00. 


Before  you  begin  to  travel  in  New  Engl.tnd,  be 
sure  to  provide  yourself  with  Sweetser's  "  Hand- 
Book."  It  is  a  small  compact  volume,  with  maps 
and  plans  and  tours ;  with  history  condensed,  and 
such  illustrations  as  make  it  a  constant  help  and 


pleasure  to  the  tourist.  It  is  admirably  put  to- 
gether. —  Rev.  De.  Prime  in  New  York  Observer, 
The  information  in  regard  to  the  different  lo- 
calities is  full,  minute,  and  exact.  —  Boston  Tran- 
script. 


THE    MIDDLE    STATES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities  and  Popular  Resorts  of  the  Middle  States,  and  to  their  Scenery  and 
Historic  Attractions ;  with  the  Northern  Frontier  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Montreal ;  also  Baltimore, 
Washington,  aud  Northern  Virginia.  With  Maps  of  the  Middle  States,  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, the  Catskill  Mountains,  the  Hudson  River,  Long  Island,  and  the  Environs  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia ;  and  Plans  of  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  the  Central  Park,  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery, Montreal,  New  York  City,  Niagara  Falls,  Ottawa,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  Sara- 
toga, Toronto,  and  Washington.     16mo,  flexible  cloth,  $2,00. 


No  previous  manual  is  so  copious  or  so  exact  in 
its  treatment,  or  can  be  consulted  to  so  great  ad- 
vantage by  the  tourist  in  the  Middle  States  as  a 
trustworthy  guide.  —  New  York  Tribune. 


The  maps  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  crammed  with  information  like  a 
traveler's  valise  ^^■ith  luggage. — New  York  Daily 
Graphic. 


THE   WHITE    MOUNTAINS. 

A  Guide  to  the  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Ravines  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  the 
adjacent  Railroads,  Highways,  and  Villages,  with  the  Lakes  and  Mountains  of  Western  Maine ; 
also  Lake  Winncpesaukee  and  the  Upper  Connecticut  Valley.  With  Maps  of  the  White  and 
Franconia  Mountains,  Western  Maine,  and  the  Lake  country  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Panoramas 
of  the  Views  from  Mount  Washington,  Mount  Kiarsarge,  Mount  Pleasant  (Me.),  Mount  Prospect 
(Plymouth),  Mount  Hayes,  and  Jefferson  Hill.  IGmo,  flexible  cloth,  $2.00. 
The  book  contains  a  really  wonderful  amount 

of  .information It  is  simply  indispensable 

to    all   who  visit  or   sojourn   among   the   White 

Mountains.  —  The  Congregalionalist  (Boston). 


Combines  all  the  information  that  any  intelli- 
gent beins  can  possibly  need  for  making  a  thor- 
ough exploration  of  the  White  Mountain  country, 
on  foot,  liy  rail,  by  stage  or  carriage.  —  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 


THE    MARITIME   PROVINCES. 

A  Gnido  to  the  Chief  Cities,  Coasts,  and  Islands  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  to  their 
.Scenery  and  Historic  Attr.actions ;  with  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal ;  also  Newfoundland  and  the  Labr.ador  Coast.  With  Maps  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Eastern  New  England  and  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  the'  Basin  of  Minas,  and  the 
Land  of  Evangeline,  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Saguenay  River;  and  Plans  of  the 
Cities  of  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and  Montreal.     16mo,  flexible  cloth,  S2.00. 


Every  place  in  the  Prov?nce,  on  the  rivers  and 
Lakes,  is  referred  to;  and  little  bits  of  tradition 
and  history  and  poetry  are  so  woven  together  as 
to  make  the  volume  most  interesting  of  itself, 
while  it  causes  every  point  which  the  traveler 
vi.fits  to  bristle  with  interest,  and  to  leave  some- 


thing more   than  a  passing  impression  npon  his 
mind.  —  St.  .hhn  (N.  B.)  Globe. 

By  its  intrinsic  value,  copiousness  of  informa- 
tion, and  inip.irtiality,  it  is  likely  to  take  the 
place  of  all  other  guides  or  handbooks  of  Canada 
which  we  know  of.  — »  Quebec  Chronicle. 
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SANZIO. 

BY  STUART  STEIINE,  AUTHOR  OF  "  ANGELO." 

(Continued  from  page  90.) 

Thus  he  reached  his  horse, 
Yet  mounted  not,  but  bade  the  docile  creature 
Follow,  as  he  walked  slowly  on.     For  now, 
Most  loath  to  think  each  step  must  bear  him  off 
Further  from  her,  he  loitered  by  the  way, 
Noted  how  grass  and  flower  and  budding  tree 
Were  hung  with  glistening  dew,  save  where  the  sun, 
That  had  crept  upward  for  a  goodly  space 
Behind  the  woods,  since  he  had  passed  before. 
Had  kissed  the  drops  away ;  watched  the  blithe  birds, 
That  softly  twittering  flew  from  twig  to  twig. 
Full  of  gay  bustle  for  their  new-made  nests, 
And  the  swift,  busy  bee,  that  crossed  his  path 
In  quest  of  early  honey  for  her  queen ; 
And  listened  to  the  lark,  lost  in  the  depth 
Of  stainless  blue,  so  high  above  she  seemed 
Only  another  spark  of  radiant  light, 
And  her  loud,  jubilant  carol  quivered  down 
But  like  a  far,  faint  echo  to  the  earth,  — 
Felt  in  each  fibre  of  bis  soul  the  rapture 
Of  all  the  budding,  swelling,  bursting  life 
Of  spring  and  early  morn.      And  then  he  thought 
Of  the  great  victory  that  was  his.     A  week, 
A  whole  glad  week,  and  who  could  tell,  perchance! 
She  would  be  near  him,  with  him,  —  he  should  see 
Her  fair  young  face  a  thousand  joyful  times ! 
His  heart  o'erflowed  with  sudden  happiness, 
And  on  the  forest's  edge  perceiving  then 
Two  little  bright-hued  flowers,  brimful  of  dew. 
He  flung  himself  upon  the  ground  beside  them. 
And  pressed  his  face  into  the  sparkling  grass, 
And  kissed  in  silent,  tender  ecstasy, — 
For,  oh,  were  they  not  tike  her  sweetest  eyes !  — 
The  quivering  golden  petals. 

Then  sprang  up 
And  sped  far  out  upon  the  rolling  plain, 
And  tossed  his  cap  into  the  sunny  air. 
And  gayly  struck  his  horse's  flank,  and  cried : 
**  Go,  friend,  and  dream  a  moment  thou  wert  free. 
As  thy  wild  brothers  in  the  far-oft'  East!  " 
Half  startled  by  the  unlooked-for  touch,  the  horse 
Broke  from  him,  and  in  circles  far  and  wide, 
The  noble  head  thrown  back,  the  long  dark  mane 
Streaming  behind,  galloped  with  playful  gambols, 
Now  near,  now  distant,  round  and  round  the  field, 
His  master  watching  him  with  smiling  mien. 
But  suddenly  the  joyous  rairthfuloess 
Faded  from  out  his  iace,  and,  as  ashamed 
Of  all  these  boyish  pranks,  he  gravely  said: 
'*  Enough,  enough,  good  friend,  for  both  of  us!  " 
And  calling  to  the  horse,  who  willingly 
Obeyed  the  well  known  voice  and  trotted  up, 
He  swiftly  leaped  into  the  saddle  now. 
And  mutely,  without  further  word  or  pause. 
Rode  towards  the  city.     In  his  ear  there  rang, 
It  seemed  to  him,  in  changeless  tune  the  words: 
0  Sanzio,  Sanzio,  foolish  boy !     'T  is  not 
The  first  time  thou  hast  known  such  ecstasies, 
Nor  all  the  bitter  pangs  that  follow  after ! 
Wherefore,  wherefore !     And  when  and  what  the  end  I 

He  had  made  good  his  word,  and  searched  the  town 
From  end  to  end  for  Anna,  b'H  in  vain 


No  trace  of  her  or  of  the  noble  house 
That  she  had  served  he  found,  yet  none  the  less 
He  sent  the  message  out  that  all  was  well. 
For  might  not  he  play  that  grand  lord  awhile. 
And  Nina  take  the  cousin's  name  and  part? 
Kind  Heaven  would  surely  pardon  him  this  sin. 
If  sin  it  were!      He  vowed  by  all  the  saints 
No  harm  should  come  of  this;  he  looked  on  her 
As  a  most  precious  cliarge,  —  and  oh,  he  could 
Not  thus  renounce  this  hope ! 

So  she  arrived 
On  the  appointed  day,  and  had  been  lodgetl 
In  a  small,  pretty  chamber,  close  to  where 
Old  Nina  had  her  solitary  room; 
Yet  knew  not  that  the  stately,  marble  mansion 
She  gazed  at  wonderingly  was  Sanzio's  home. 
For,  fearful  lest  it  startle  her  to  learn       ^ 
The  same  roof  sheltered  both  of  them,  he  kept 
His  secret  well;  and  for  dear  love  of  him 
The  good  old  woman  too,  what  though  in  doubt 
She  shook  her  head  with  many  a  troubled  sigh, 
lietrayed  him  not,  —  reluctantly  performed 
The  service  he  implored  as  best  she  might. 
And  thus  the  whole  glad  day  was  passed  with  her. 
The  sweetness  of  whose  presence  seemed  each  hour 
A  deeper  need,  that  his  impassioned  soul 
Craved  with  more  thirst  and  hunger;  while  she  too 
Beheld  him  ever,  listened  for  his  step, 
With  fonder  joy  in  her  bright  eyes. 

For  now, 
While  yet  the  earth  and  air,  the  sun  and  sky, 
Were  so  divinely  fair  that  no  frail  mortal 
Could  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  siren  song, 
He  came  for  her  betimes;  she  found  him  oft 
In  the  great  kitchen,  waiting  patiently, 
When  she  with  cousin  Anna,  hastening  home, 
Returned  from  early  mass.     And  then  through  all 
The  fresh  young  morning,  and  the  long  bright  hours 
Of  afternoon,  they  wandered  through  the  city. 
He  showing  her  its  wonders,  and  well  nigh 
As  full  of  gay  delitrht  as  she  herself, 
To  whom  all  things  were  new  and  passing  fair, 
And  who,  like  some  glad,  eager  child,  drank  in 
And  marveled  and  rejoiced  at  all.     He  led  her 
To  many  a  stately  church  and  noble  palace 
Tiiat  was  adorned  by  the  immortal  work 
Of  his  own  busy  hands, —  sometimes  aglow 
In  wall  and  ceiling  with  rich  tints  and  lines 
Of  hundred  beauteous  faces  and  fair  forms, 
Angels  and  saints  and  cherubs,  nymphs  and  gods, 
And  sometimes  guarding,  like  a  priceless  gem. 
But  one  great  master-piece  with  jealous  care. 
Then  he  stood  by  content,  and  smiling  watched 
How  Benedetta  speedily  lost  herself 
In  deepest  contemplation,  often  thus 
Resting  in  rapt  and  speechless  silence  long. 
And  then,  perchance,  looked  up  at  him  at  last 
AVith  shining  eyes,  and  drew  a  long,  glad  breath; 
And  when  he  pleased  to  question  her,  she  spoke 
Freely  of  all  that  moved  her  soul,  while  he 
Marveled  with  what  most  subtle  comprehension 
She  reached  the  finest  essence  of  bis  art, 
And  fancied  that  no  loud  applause  or  praise, 
Lavished  by  all  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 
Had  ever  swelled  his  heart  with  such  proud  joy 
As  the  soft,  simple  words  from  those  sweet  lips, 
That  were  as  music  to  his  ear. 

And  once, 
When  they  went  homeward  through  the  streets  at  eve, 
She  said  to  him:   "  Oh,  Sanzio,  and  to  think 
Your  single  soul  conceived,  your  single  hand 
Poured  out  before  us,  all  this  wondrous  beauty ! 
When  I  remember  it,  I  venture  scarce 
To  touch  3'our  hand  or  look  upon  your  face. 
Oh,  you  are  passing  great!     Methinks  the  town, 
Naj^  all  the  whole  wide  world,  is  filled  with  you, 
And  you  alone!      The  very  stones  and  trees, 
The  sunshine  and  the  winds  repeat  your  name, 
Tell  of  your  fame  and  glory!     Ay,  see  there!  " 
Pointing  to  where  a  flock  of  snowy  doves 
Circled  above  them,  "  How  most  fair  and  pure 
They  look  with  their  white  wings  against  the  blue ! 
I  fancy  even  they  in  their  glad  flight 
Are  cooing  but  of  you !  " 

And  he,  half  laughing. 
What  though  he  yearned  to  clasp  her,  then  and  there. 
Close  to  his  heart:  "  Oh,  no,  they  surely  have 
Some  better  and  more  pleasing  song  than  that!  " 
And  then  more  gravely,  "  Nay,  my  child,  believe, 
Though  God  has  granted  me  some  power,  perchance, 
The  throne  you  build  for  me  is  far  too  high ! 
There  's  one  at  least,  in  this  blest  land  of  ours. 
As  great  as  I,  —  nay,  greater,  thousandfold. 
To  whom  I  humbly  bend  a  willing  knee, 
And  call  him  Master!  "     Gayly  then  once  more: 
"  I  've  never  heard  the  trees  and  sunshine  say 
What  you,  sweet  dreamer,  now  report  of  them, 
But  I  shall  be  content,  my  Benedetta, 
If  only  you  will  oft  and  oft  repeat 
My  name  to  sun  and  stars!  " 

Ui^ed  by  his  prayers 
She  had  renounced  all  colder  titles  soon, 


And  shyly  first,  erelong  as  quietly 

As  thouuh  it  were  the  wont  of  all  her  life. 

Called  him  but  simply  Sanzio,  and  with  this, 

For  all  her  delicate,  maidenly  reserve. 

Warmed  to  a  timid  yet  familiar  frankness, 

Drew  close  to  him  with  a  sweet,  childlike  trust,         - 

A  tender  and  undoubting  confidence, 

That  unto  Sanzio's  fine-strung  soul  appeared 

Sacred  as  heaven  itself. 

If,  rambling  thus, 
Sanzio  met  those  he  knew,  —  and  he  could  scarce 
Move  for  ten  paces,  Benedetta  thought. 
Ere  some  one  greeted  him,  and  stopped  to  chat,  — 
He  said  she  was  a  distant  little  cousin. 
Come  for  a  week  to  town  to  see  its  sights. 
And  did  it  chance  to  be  one  of  the  friends 
Out  with  him  that  glad  day  he  saw  her  first,  — 
She  knew  them  all,  and  frankly  bent  her  head 
In  gentle  salutation;  who  stood  still 
And  gazed  at  them  with  widely  opened  eyes, 
And  a  loud  Ah!  but  half  suppressed,  —  Sanzio 
Would  check  them  with  a  finger  on  his  lip. 
And  an  appealing  glance  towards  her.     They  all 
Left  them  erelong  and  wandered  off  again ; 
But  one.  Count  Baldassar  she  heard  him  called. 
Would  stay  and  talk  awhile  to  Benedetta, 
With  such  grave  kindness  that  her  grateful  heart  | 

Went  swiftly  out  to  him. 

Thus  had  sped  by   . 
The  golden  hours  unheeded,and  untold. 
Two  days  and  three  and  four;  the  greater  part 
Of  the  brief  time,  too  charily  granted  them, 
Fled  like  one  moment,  and  yet  was  the  end 
Of  Benedetta's  coming  unfulfilled, 
And  the  Madonna  waited  still  in  vain 
The  loan  of  her  sweet  face,  who  had  not  once 
E'en  looked  upon  the  canvas  from  afar. 
For  Sanzio  scarce  through  all  these  days  had  touched 
Pencil  or  brush,  and  Nina,  marveling  much 
At  this  unwonted  idleness  in  him, 
Rejoiced  in  secret. 

But  one  afternoon,  — 
The  day  was  not  so  fair,  for  showery  clouds 
Had  dappled  all  the  sky,  and  hid  the  sun, 
And  darkened  the  broad  window  of  his  work-room,  — 
He  sat  alone  and  labored  long  and  hard 
On  his  great  picture,  for  to-morrow  noon 
He  must  have  Benedetta  come  at  length. 
Or  the  last  day  would  vanish  unemployed. 
Ay,  but  by  what  device,  —  how  bring  her  here. 
And  not  betray  his  secret?     Leaning  back 
To  view  his  work,  he  puzzled  with  a  smile 
Long  o'er  the  knotty  question.     Then  sprang  up. 
Flung  brush  and  palette  down,  and  stretched  his  limbs, 
And  striding  up  and  down,  sang  half  aloud 
Snatches  of  some  gay  song,  and  so  heard  not 
A  timid  tap  upon  his  door;  and  finding 
No  answer  reached  her  ear,  she  who  bad  knocked. 
Stood  waiting  patiently  outside  un.seen. 
Listening  with  gladness  to  the  soft,  rich  voice. 
That  rolled  so  bravely  forth  the  melody 
Bearing  the  burden  of  the  happy  words 
She  easily  caught:  — 

"  What  were  more  glorious  than  the  balmy  night, 

Radiant  with  moon  and  star?  "  — 
"  The  rosy  morn,  dear  heart,  whose  golden  beam 

Breaks  o'er  the  hills  afar!  " 

**  What  fairer  than  the  autumn's  purple  tints. 

When  summer  heats  are  done?  "  — 
"  The  spring,  whose  thousand  bursting  buds  proclaim 

New  life  begun !  " 

He  paused,  and  she  made  bold 
To  tap  again.     "  Enter!  "  he  loudly  cried. 
But  turned  his  picture  over  to  the  wall. 
And  the  door  opened,  and  a  well-known  head 
Peered  in  half  timidly,  while  lie  exclaimed. 
Hastening  to  draw  her  in :   "  My  Benedetta! 
Welcome, a  thousand  times!  "     And  she  in  turn, 
"  You,  Sanzio !     Ah,  methought  I  knew  your  voice, 
Though  I  have  never  heard  you  sing  before, 
And  you  sing  well!     Yet  pray  how  can  it  be,"  — 
But  suddenly  broke  off  her  words,  forgot 
To  end  the  phrase,  as  gazing  round  she  clapped 
Her  hands  in  wonder  and  delight,  and  cried : 
*'  Oh,  what  a  strange,  great  place !     And  may  I  stay 
And  see  it  all?  " 

( To  be  continued.) 


LETTERS  OF  HECTOR  BERLIOZ. 

Dk.  Edouarp  Hanslick  has  written  an  article  in  the 
Neuejreie  Pi-esse  upon  the  letters  of  Hector  Berlioz,  which 
the  London  Musical  World  translates  as  follows :  — 

A  collection  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  letters  of  Berlioz,  under  the  title  of 
"  Correspondance  inedite  de  Hector  Berlioz," 
has  just  been  published  by  Caiman  Levy  in 
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Paris.  Long  anxiously  expected,  it  appears 
very  opportunely  at  the  present  moment 
when  Berlioz  has  siidrlenly  become  a  popular 
and  great  man  in  his  native  land.  To  achieve 
the  fame  for  which  he  so  ardently  and  so 
vainly  3'earned  —  says  Daniel  Bernard,  the 
editor  of  the  Correspondance  —  Berlioz  had 
only  to  do  something  exceedingly  simple  — 
to  die.  In  Germany  Berlioz  was  looked  up 
to  as  a  genial  composer  at  a  time  when  people 
in  France  ignored  or  ridiculed  him  ;  perhaps, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  in  Germany  consider 
the  enthusiasm  for  him  which  has  now  blazed 
up  among  the  French  as  something  exagger- 
ated and  forced.  But  no  matter  ;  his  orig- 
inal and  powerful  individuality  exerts  the 
same  degree  of  attraction  on  Germans  and 
French  alike,  and  wherever  people  care  for 
music  Berlioz's  letters,  now  first  made  public, 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

The  purport  of  the  very  first  letter  in  the 
collection  is  remarkable  :  young  Berlioz  offers 
Ignatius  Pleyel,  the  Paris  music-publisher, 
some  concertante  Potspourris  on  Italian  mel- 
odies. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Wagner, 
too,  though,  like  Berlioz,  an  opponent  incar- 
nate of  all  music  written  merely  to  amuse, 
and  the  foe  of  the  Italians,  furnished  Paris 
publishers  with  similar  arrangements  to  earn 
his  living.  Why  are  we  less  astonished  at 
seeing  Haydn  and  Mozart  perform  petty  mer- 
cenary work  than  at  beholding  Berlioz  and 
Wagner  do  the  same  thing?  Because  we 
know  the  former  as  the  most  universal  and 
at  the  same  time  most  unpretending  of  all 
artists  ;  as  men  to  whom  nothing  human  or 
musical  was  foreign.  Compared  with  them, 
Wagner  and  Berlioz  appear  one-sided  in  their 
idealism,  impatient  and  proud.  Many  letters, 
dating  from  the  most  glowing  years  of  Ber- 
lioz's youth,  interest  us  doubly  from  being 
addressed  to  Ferdinand  Hiller.  To  Hiller, 
his  "  dear  Ferdinand,"  J'oung  Berlioz  pours 
out  more  willingly  than  to  any  one  else  his 
heart,  oppressed  with  a  mad  passion.  The 
object  of  this  youthful  love  was,  as  we  were 
aware,  the  English  actress,  Miss  Smithson, 
who  at  that  period  knew  nothing  of  her  secret 
worshiper,  and  did  not  make  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance until  three  years  later  (1832),  on 
his  return  from  Italy.  The  outbursts  of  de- 
spairing love  in  these  letters  sometimes  bor- 
der on  madness.  What  a  fortunate  thing  it 
was,  we  exclaim  involuntarily,  that  the  highly 
gifted  youth  should  have  been  extricated  as 
though  by  a  higher  than  merely  human  hand 
from  this  hopeless  amorous  distress,  and  as 
"first  prizeman  of  ihe  Paris  Conservatory" 
sent,  with  a  stipend  from  the  state,  for  two 
years  to  Italy!  What  a  fortunate  thing, — 
yes,  had  Berlioz  understood  and  appreciated 
it  in  the  same  way  as  other  mortals !  His 
sojourn  in  Rome  was  torture,  insupportable 
captivity ;  he  abridged  it  almost  forcibly  to 
hurry  back  to  Paris,  find  out  Miss  Smithson, 
and  marry  her.  "  She  possessed,"  he  says, 
"  on  our  wedding  day  nothing  in  the  world, 
save  debts  ;  I  myself  had  only  three  hundred 
francs  which  a  friend  lent  me,  and  I  was  again 
on  bad  terms  with  my  family."  The  match 
did  not  prove  a  happy  one  ;  after  some  years 
of  mutual  vexations  and  misunderstandings 
the  couple  separated. 

We  are  fully  af^fiualuted  through  his  Mc- 
moires  with  everything  relating  to  Berlioz's 


stay  in  Rome  ;  the  Letters  before  us  add 
nothing  essential.  Only  the  unusually  cor- 
dial and  almost  sentimental  tone  in  which 
Berlioz  writes  of  Mendelssohn,  under  the 
immediate  impression  of  their  friendly  inter- 
course, came  on  us  with  refreshing  effect.  It 
stands  out  very  strongly  from  the  cool  reserve 
which  Berlioz  observes  with  regard  to  Men- 
delssohn in  the  Memoires  written  five  and 
thirty  years  later.  In  Berlioz's  "  Roman 
captivity  "  the  acquaintance  of  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy  was  like  a  bright  ray  of  light. 
"  He  is  an  admirable  young  fellow,"  writes 
Berlioz  in  1831  from  Rome;  "his  talent  of 
reproduction  is  as  great  as  his  musical  genius, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  All  I  have 
heard  from  him  has  charmed  me ;  I  firmly 
believe  he  is  one  of  the  highest  pausical  nat- 
ures of  the  present  epoch.  He  has  been  my 
cicerone  here ;  every  morning  I  called  upon 
him,  when  he  played  me  one  of  Beethoven's 
sonatas  and  we  sang  Gluck's  "  Arraida,"  after 
which  he  took  me  to  all  the  celebrated  ruins, 
which,  I  confess,  made  little  impression  upon 
me.  He  has  one  of  those  candid  souls  with 
which  we  meet  only  very  seldom  indeed."  In 
several  subsequent  letters,  also,  Berlioz  speaks 
of  Mendelssohn  with  equal  warmth.  "  Has 
Mendelssohn  arrived  ? "  he  inquires  of  F. 
Hiller,  and  continues  :  "  He  has  enormous, 
extraordinary,  wonderful  talent.  I  cannot  be 
suspected  of  partisanship  in  speaking  thus, 
for  he  has  frankly  told  me  that  of  my  music 
he  understands  absolutely  nothing.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  original  character,  and  still  be- 
lieves in  something  ;  he  is  a  little  cool  in  his 
manner,  but  I  am  very  fond  of  him,  though, 
perhaps,  he  does  not  imagine  so."  These  are 
charming  words,  and  honorable  to  both.  M. 
Daniel  Bernard  should  have  taken  example 
by  them,  instead  of  most  unworthily  insult- 
ing, in  his  preface,  Mendelssohn's  character. 
Mendelssohn  entertained  for  Berlioz's  com- 
positions a  decided  and  unconquerable  dislike, 
which  must  appear  very  intelligible  to  every 
one  familiar  with  Mendelssohn's  music.  M. 
Bernard,  however,  finds  the  real  ground  of 
this  antipathy  in  the  professional  envy  felt  by 
Mendelssohn,  who  was  "  as  jealous  as  a  tiger," 
though  he  had  no  presentiment  "  that  Berlioz 
would  one  day  dispute  with  him  the  palm  of 
musical  fame."  Mendelssohn  envious,  jealous, 
—  and  of  Berlioz  !  It  is  too  absurd.  In 
Germany  every  one  knows  that  Mendelssohn 
was  in  truth  a  "  candid  soul,"  and  the  French 
may  take  Berlioz's  word  for  the  fact.  M. 
Daniel  Bernard  should,  on  the  contrary,  have 
dwelt  eulogistically  on  two  facts  in  Mendels- 
sohn's conduct :  in  the  first  place,  the  genu- 
inel}'  colleague-like  and  friendly  readiness  to 
oblige,  which  he  always,  in  Rome  as  subse- 
quently in  Leipsic,  manifested  toward  Berlioz  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  frankness  with  which  he 
avowed  his  repugnance  to  the  musical  tend- 
ency followed  by  the  Frenchman.  Such  a 
manful  love  of  truth  should  be  doubly  prized 
in  our  age  of  conventional  compliments.  And 
Berlioz  himself  did  so  prize  it,  though  not 
without  a  bitter  taste,  which  we  can  well  un- 
derstand, on  the  tongue  for  "  Mendelssohn," 
he  writes  from  Leipsic,  in  1843,  to  a  Parisian 
friend,  "  never  said  a  single  word  to  me  about 
my  Symphonies,  my  Overtures,  or  my  Re- 
quiem." In  his  inmost  heart,  Berlioz,  too, 
was  a  true  and  honest  nature.     Unfortunate 


circumstances  compelled  him  unluckily,  as  the 
critic  of  the  Journal  des  Dehats,  to  mask  not 
seldom  his  convictions  ;  this  was  difficult  and 
painful  for  him.  For  Mendelssohn  it  would 
have  been  impossible.^ 

For  us  Austrians  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  among  other  persons  whose  acquaintance 
Berlioz  made  in  Rome  was  a  talented  man 
named  Mr.  de  Sauer.  This  was  evidently 
our  Joseph  Dessauer.  "  He  insists  on  intro- 
ducing me  to  Bellini,  though  I  oppose  the 
project  might  and  main.  La  Sonnamhula, 
which  I  heard  yesterday,  doubles  my  repug- 
nance to  form  this  acquaintanceship."  "Oh," 
says  he,  in  concluding  this  letter,  which  is 
addressed  to  Hiller,  "  you  must  yourself  be 
in  Italy  to  form  any  conception  of  what  they 
here  dare  to  call  music  !  "  On  every  occa- 
sion does  he  give  vent  to  his  hatred  of  Italian 
music.  Frequently,  however,  in  the  midst  of 
his  rage  he  remem'oers  that'  he  helped  iu 
Rome  to  found  a  philosophical  club  entitled, 
"  Ecole  de  I'lndifference  absolue  en  Matiere 
universelle."  This  joke,  beneath  which  lies 
concealed  a  piece  by  no  means  t^o  be  despised 
of  practical  philosophy,  reeclioes  frequently 
and  long  afterwards  in  what  he  says  and  does  ; 
only,  unfortunately,  he  of  all  men  was  the 
least  fitted  really  to  observe  in  practice  the 
condition  of  "  absolute  indifference."  He 
never  ceases  to  be  angry  with  Rossini  for 
always  saying:  "  Qu'est-ce  que  pa  me  fait?" 

Through  Robert  Schumann,  who,  as  a 
critic,  first  directed  attention  to  Berlioz,  the 
latter's  relations  with  Germany  began  to 
grow  more  animated.  He  addressed  (Febru- 
ary, 1837)  a  long  letter  to  Schumann,  thank- 
ing him  for  the  interest  he  had  displayed,  and 
speaking  of  the  pleasant  hours  Liszt  had  pro- 
cured the  writer  by  performing  for  him  Schu- 
mann's pianoforte  pieces.  A  few  letters  from 
Leipsic,  Prague,  and  Breslau  please  us  by 
the  happy  mood  in  which  Berlioz  discourses 
of  his  personal  success  in  Germany,  but  they 
contain  nothing  new  for  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  exhaustive  travelling-letters  included 
in  the  Memoires.  We  were  surprised  at 
the  statement  made  by  Berlioz  (page  142), 
that  serious  steps  were  taken  in  Vienna  to 
secure  him  for  the  post  previously  held  by 
Joseph  Weigl,  the  Imperial  Gapellmeister, 
then  just  deceased.  The  notification  that  he 
would  not  be  granted  annual  leave  of  absence 
to  visit  Paris  induced  him,  we  are  told,  defin- 
itively to  decline  the  offer.  Unfortunately 
every  trace  is  wanting  which  could  lead  to 
the  corroboration  of  this  strange  story.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  Berlioz  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  German,  he  could  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered especially  adapted  for  the  post  of 
Gapellmeister  at  the  Court  of  Vienna.  Dur- 
ing the  following  years  most  of  the  letters 
are  from  London,  where  Berlioz  always  met 
with  a  most  flattering  reception  as  an  artist, 
and  where,  too,  he  used  to  do  well  pecuniarily. 
He  speaks,  therefore,  of  the  Einglish  and  their 
musical  intelligence  by  no  means  badly,  though 

1  "  I  wish  you  could  heir  the  new  opera  by  Billetta, 
tlie  celebrated  English  professor  of  the  piiuio,"  writes  Ber- 
lioz on  the  13tli  November,  1807,  to  his  friend,  A.  Morel. 
"  Do  not  betk've  one  word  of  the  moderate  encomiunis 
whicli  my  to-day's  feuilleton  contains  concerning  it!  On  the 
contrary,  I  had  to  exert  the  greatest  control  over  myself  to 
write  even  calmly  about  it." 

P.  S.  Biletta  was  not  a  professor  of  the  pianoforte;  nor 
was  (or  is)  he  an  Englishman  (however  "celebrated  ");  nor 
is  (or  was)  his  name  spelt  "  Billetta."  —  D.  B. 
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he  might  have  been  expected  to  do  so.  He 
judges  the  French  public  with  merciless  se- 
verity ;  nay,  from  his  letters  we  can  plainly 
perceive  liis  embittered  feeling  as  an  artist 
and  his  wrath  against  his  country  increasing 
year  by  year.  "  Did  I  ever  see  at  my  con- 
certs in  Paris  people  belonging  to  good  so- 
ciety, men  and  women,  touched  and  affected, 
as  in  Germany  and  Russia  ?  To  behold  noth- 
ing around  me  save  stupidity,  indifference,  in- 
gratitude, or  alarm,  —  such  is  my  lot  in  Paris. 
France,  from  a  musical  point  of  view,  is  only 
a  land  of  cretins."  "  In  England  the  wish  to 
love  music  is  at  any  rate  true  and  lasting." 
In  London  he  was  especially  charmed  by 
Wilhelmine  Clauss  (now  Mme.  Szvarvady), 
the  pianist,  who  performed  Mendelssohn's  G 
minor  concerto  with  such  wondrous  purity  of 
style  that,  despite  her  youth,  she  struck  him 
as  "  the  first  eminent  musician-and-pianist 
\_pianiste  musicienne']  of  the  day." 

There  now  appeared  a  new  personage, 
destined  to  agitate  strongly  and  painfully  the 
later  years  of  Berlioz's  life  :  Richard  Wag- 
ner. The  letter  addressed  to  Wagner  (the 
only  one  so  addressed  in  the  collection)  is 
dated  Paris,  September,  1853,  and  written  in 
the  most  friendly  tone.  Still,  despite  all  the 
reserve  regarding  Wagner's  compositions, 
there  is  about  it  a  foretaste  of  that  sharp 
polemical  spirit  which  subsequently  called 
forth  the  well-known  "  Public  Letter "  to 
Wagner,  and  finally  blazed  up  into  passionate 
hostility.  It  is  in  answer  to  a  communication 
from  Wagner,  who  had  probably  requested 
that  some  of  Berlioz's  scores  might  be  sent 
him  at  Lucerne.  This  interesting  document, 
with  the  omission  of  a  few  immaterial  pas- 
sages, is  well  deserving  a  place  here.  Ber- 
lioz writes  :  — 

"  My  dear  Wagner,  —  Your  letter  afForded 
me  great  pleasure.  You  are  not  wrong  in  deploring 
my  ignorance  of  the  Gerinan  language,  and  what 
you  say  about  its  being  an  impossibility  for  me  to 
appreciate  your  works  is  what  I  have  said  very 
many  times  to  myself.  The  flower  of  an  expres- 
sion fades  nearly  always  under  the  weight  of  the 
translation,  however  delicately  the  latter  may  be 
made.  There  are  accents  in  true  music  which 
require  their  special  word,  and  there  are  words 
which  require  their  own  accent.  To  separate 
one  from  the  other,  or  to  give  approximatives,  is 
to  have  a  puppy  suckled  by  a  goat  and  recipro- 
cally. But  what  is  to  be  done?  I  experience 
a  diabolical  difficulty  in  learning  languages ;  I 
can  scarcely  say  I  know  a  few  words  of  English 
and  Italian.  ...  So  you  are  engaged  in 
melting  the  glaciers  by  tlie  composition  of  your 
Nibelungen  !  It  must  be  superb  to  write  thus  in 
presence  of  Nature  in  her  grandeur  !  .  .  .  . 
That  is  another  delight  which  is  refused  me. 
Fine  landscapes,  lofty  mountain-tops,  and  the 
grand  aspect  of  the  sea,  completely  absorb  me, 
instead  of  evoking  the  manifestation  of  my 
thought.  At  such  times  I  feel  without  being  able 
to  express.  I  cannot  draw  the  moon  except  by 
looking  at  her  image  in  a  well.  I  have  your  Lo- 
hengrin ;  if  you  could  manage  to  let  me  have 
Tannhciuser,  you  would  do  me  a  great  favor. 
....  Were  we  to  live  another  hundred  years 
or  so,  I  believe  we  should  get  the  better  of  many 
things  and  of  many  men." 

The  more  widely  and  more  loudly  Wag- 
ner's fame  spread,  the  more  violent  became 
the  opposition  on  the  part  of  Berlioz.  In  the 
year  1858,  he  writes  of  Hans  von  BUlow  : 
"  This  young  man  is  one  of  the  most  fervent 


disciples  of  tiie  insensate  school  called  in 
Germany  the  School  of  the  Future.  They 
will  not  give  in,  and  are  absolutely  bent  on 
my  being  their  chief  and  standard-bearer.  I 
say  nothing,  and  I  write  nothing;  people  of 
sense  will  be  able  to  see  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  the  matter."  On  the  morning 
after  the  celebrated  failure  of  Tannhciuser 
at  the  Grand  Ope-a,  Paris,  Berlioz  cannot 
suppress,  in  a  letter  to  Mme.  Massart,  a  wild 
cry  of  joy.  And,  after  the  fearful  disturb- 
ance at  the  second  performance,  he  exclaims, 
as  tiiough  relieved  :  "  As  for  myself,  I  am 
cruelly  avenged  !  "  It  is  something  lament- 
able to  see  the  bitter  spirit  caused  by  his  own 
professional  fate  dulling  so  sharp  a  mind  and 
clouding  his  judgment.  Not  only  is  he  un- 
influenced by  the  fact  that  the  scene  of  con- 
fusion enacted  by  the  Parisians  at  the  per- 
formance of  Tannhaiiser  was  a  piece  of  black- 
guardism planned  beforehand,  but,  in  his 
hatred  for  the  "Music  of  the  Future"  he 
likewise  fails  to  perceive  the  undeniably  close 
relationship  connecting  that  music  with  his 
own.  At  first  it  was  Berlioz's  orchestral 
works  which  influenced  the  younger  Wagner  ; 
afterwards,  inverting  tlie  order  of  things,  Ber- 
lioz (in  his  opera  of  Les  Troi/ens)  was  in- 
fluenced by  Wagner,  if  not  by  his  music,  at 
any  rate  by  his  principles.  His  prophetic  eye 
which  foresaw  that  his  own  music,  then  neg- 
lected there,  would  one  day  be  appreciated  in 
France,  was  blind  to  a  similar  claim  when 
advanced  by  an  artist  connected  with  him  by 
affinity;  blind  to  the  possible  future  of  the 
"Music  of  the  Future"  in  France.  The 
time  for  Der  Fliegende  Hollander,  Tann- 
hciuser, and  Lohengrin  will  come  for  France 
as  surely  as  it  has  come  for  Italy.  Naj% 
if  R.  Wagner  is  not  already  performed  in 
Paris,  political  antipathies  alone  are  the 
reason.  Musically  the  way  has  been  perfectly 
smoothed  there  for  the  composer  of  Tann- 
haiiser, and  by  no  one  more  than  —  by  the 
resuscitated  Berlioz  himself ! 

Berlioz's  letters,  agreeing  with  his  life,  be- 
come sadder  and  sadder,  more  and  more  mis- 
erable, as  they  approach  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume. He  buries  his  second  wife  (formerly 
Mile.  R^cio,  the  singer,  who  accompanied 
him  on  his  concert-tours  to  Vienna  and 
Prague)  and  is  doomed  to  survive  his  only 
son,  Louis,  who  was  a  seaman,  and  dies  far 
away  on  some  distant  sea.  For  the  last  great 
and  unalloyed  pleasure  of  his  life  he  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  assertion,  indebted  to  Vi- 
enna. In  answer  to  Herbeck's  invitation  he 
visited  the  Austrian  capital  towards  the  end 
of  1866  (that  is,  about  two  years  before  his 
death)  to  conduct  in  the  large  Redoutensaal 
his  dramatic  symphony,  La  Damnation  de 
Faust,  previously  unknown  to  the  Viennese. 
Perfectly  delighted,  and,  writing  to  a  Paris- 
ian friend,  he  speaks  in  these  terms  of  the 
performance  and  its  brilliant  results  :  "  I  had 
three  hundred  chorus  singers  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  musicians  ;  a  charming  Mar- 
guerite, '  Mile.  Bettleim,'  whose  mezzo-so- 
prano voice  is  splendid  ;  a  tenor  Faust  (Wal- 
ter), such  as  we  do  not  possess  in  Paris  ;  and 
an  energetic  Mephisto,  Mayerhofer.  Her- 
beck,  who  is  a  first  -  class  conductor,  has 
doubled,  tenfolded,  manifolded  himself  for 
me.  My  room  is  never  free  from  visitors 
and  persons  coming  to  congratulate  me.    This 


evening  a  grand  banquet,  at  which  two  or 
three  hundred  persons  will  be  present,  is  to 
be  given  in  my  honor.  In  a  word,  wh  it  can 
I  say  ?  This  has  been  the  greatest  musical 
pleasure  of  my  life  !  "  With  this  bright  and 
harmonious  chord  we  will  take  leave  of  the 
noble  and  much-tried  artist's  book,  othei-wise 
so  full  of  dissonances. 


PALESTRINA. 

(From  the  Programme  of  the  Boylstoa  Club  Concert,  June  4, 
1879.) 

Giovanni  Piekluigi  da  Palestrina 
was  born  in  1524.  Of  his  early  life  little  is 
known  except  that  his  fimily  was  obscure 
and  his  resources  very  small.  Of  his  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  life,  his  works,  to  those 
who  read  them  aright,  are  a  full  and  satisfy- 
ing expression.  He  was  appointed  JVIa^ter 
of  the  Chapel  by  Pope  Julim  III.  in  1551, 
and  then  pi-actically  began  the  work  which 
has  rendered  him  illustrious. 

The  age  in  which  he  lived  was  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  music.  Secular  influences  had 
debased  that  school  from  which  was  devel- 
oping the  later  German  classical  school.  It 
was  of  supreme  importance  lo  the  future  of 
music  that  the  purity  of  that  school  should 
be  restored.  In  this  extremity  appeared 
Palestrina,  and  by  the  beauty  of  his  works 
and  the  sturdy  truthfulness  of  his  musical  in- 
spirations, he  impressed  himself  so  thoroughly 
on  his  own  age  that  the  wisest  and  tlie  best 
united  in  styling  him  the  "  Prince  of  Mu- 
sic." He  created  n  style  so  imposing,  so 
pure  and  so  expressive,  that  for  the  long  pe- 
riod of  a  hundred  years  the  Palestrina  school 
held  undivided  sway  over  the  musical  thought 
of  the  world.  He  opened  the  path,  by  fol- 
lowing which  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
touching  works  have  been  produced. 

The  music  of  Palestrina  recalls  the  heroic 
ages  of  history.  He  is  the  Homer  of  mu- 
sical literature.  Simple,  yet  never  trivial  ; 
learned,  but  without  pedantry;  rich,  yet  al- 
ways natural  ;  quiet,  but  never  weak,  his 
music  has  the  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish the  great  epics.  The  bard  for  the 
honor  of  whose  birth  seven  cities  contended 
is  not  more  simple,  grand,  and  irresistible  in 
his  poems  than  is  Palestrina  in  his  masses, 
and  the  influence  of  the  one  in  the  domain 
of  literature  is  not  more  ennobling  and  per- 
manent than  that  of  the  other  in  the  realm 
of  music. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  beauty  of  Pales- 
trina's  music,  it  is  especially  necessary  that 
we  should  know  beforehand  for  what  beauty 
to  look,  and  be  possessed  with  the  spirit  in 
which  he  wrought ;  for  there  is  no  modern 
standard  by  which  to  judge  him.  In  his 
sphere  he  stands  alone ;  and  so  far  removed 
from  the  spirit  of  our  times  that  it  may  be 
of  service  to  some  who  are  not  familiar  with 
his  works  to  suggest  what  is  to  be  found  in 
them 

We  find  in  Palestrina,  then,  the  profound- 
est  knowledge  of  musical  science  employed 
in  expressing  with  purity  and  simplicity  the 
fervent  emotions  of  a  devout  soul.  This  ex- 
pression is  usually  in  the  form  of  melodies 
of  the  subtlest  emotional  character,  crossing  • 
and  recrossing,  vi'eaving  a  texture  of  harmo- 
nies as  rich  as  they  are  surprising  and  beauti- 
ful ;  a  style  of  imposing  grandeur ;  a  perfect 
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adaptation  of  music  to  the  spirit  of  the 
words;  an  earnest,  chaste,  and  exabed  re- 
ligious feeling,  as  far  removed  from  gloom 
and  cant  as  from  sentimentality  ;  a  repose, 
as  if  he  were  resting  on  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

For  the  expression  of  iiis  thought  there  is 
required  a  perfect  purity  of  intonation,  an 
absolute  sostenuto,  a  quiet  delivery,  and  an 
intense  feeling  born  of  pure  enthusiasm,  and 
when  these  qualities  are  united  in  the  per- 
formance, we  are  borne  irresistibly  along  as  if 
upon  the  broad,  unruiHed  bosom  of  a  majes- 
tic river  of  pure  tone. 

It  is  not  possil>le  to  overestimate  the  mar- 
velous effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  study  and 
frequent  hearing  of  mch  music  as  Palestrina 
has  left.  Grand,  refining,  and  divine,  it  does 
not  lavishly  expose  all  its  wealth  to  the  care- 
less eye  ;  but  to  the  mind  that  can  appreciate, 
and  to  the  heart  that  can  feel  the  force  of 
the  beauty  of  truth,  it  speaks  with  such  per- 
suasive eloquence  that  even  those  "  who  come 
to  scoff  remain  to  pray."  His  music  is  mu- 
sical truth,  satisfying  the  best  aspirations  (f 
all  ages  ;  a  Mecca  to  which  sliall  coine  in  all 
lime  the  faithful  worshipers  of  tlie  good,  the 
beautiful  and  true.  w.  n.  e. 


HANDEL   AND    HAYDN    SOCIETY. 

BEPOET    OF  THE    PRESIDENT,  C.  C.  PERKINS,   AT  THE 
ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Gentlemen  ;  —  I  have  to  thank  you  this 
evening  for  reelecting  me  president  of  the  Han- 
del and  Haj'dn  Society.  This  is  the  fifth  time 
that  I  have  received  a  like  proof  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  its  members,  nay,  I  may  say  the  s-ixth, 
as  twenty-eight  years  ago  I  first  served  it  in  that 
capacity  for  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth.  A  long 
time  elapsed  before  I  was  again  called  upon  to 
do  so,  but  1  can  honestly  say,  that  although  there 
was  a  wide  break  in  my  tenure  of  office,  there 
was  never  any  in  the  warm  interest  which  1  felt 
in  the  well-being  of  the  society.  This  leads  me 
to  believe  that  I  need  not  take  up  time  in  making 
such  protestations  of  attachment  to  it  as  might  be 
called  for  from  a  younger  member,  for  any  words 
which  I  might  use  would  serve  only  to  express 
feelings  of  whose  existence  jou  must  be  aware, 
and  of  whose  sincerity  I  hope  you  are  not  in- 
clined to  doubt. 

At  these,  our  annual  meetings,  it  is  customary 
to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  season,  and  to  com- 
])arc  it  with  preceding  seasons,  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  ourselves  that  we  have  not  lost 
ground  in  any  respect.  If  the  music  performed 
has  been  of  an  equally  high  character,  then  we 
may  feel  that  we  have  not  derogated  in  point  of 
selection  from  our  previous  high  standard  ;  if  the 
works  selected  for  performance  have  been  studied 
faithfully,  then  we  may  have  confidence  in  the 
unabated  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  members  of 
the  chorus  ;  if  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
oratorios  given  at  our  concerts  have  been  even 
better  sung  than  before,  then  our  minds  may  be 
at  rest  upion  the  all-important  point  as  to  whether 
the  chorus  has  made  an  advance  towards  a  de- 
sirable though  ever  unattainable  perfection  ;  and, 
if  we  find,  as  in  the  present  case,  that  the  special 
difficulties  encountered  in  preparing  one  of  the 
works  performed  have  been  successfully  over- 
come, then  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  have 
raised  our  society  to  a  higher  plane  than  that 
which  it  had  hitherto  occupied.  I  think  tliat,  on 
examination  of  our  winter's  work,  we  shall  find 
reason  to  be  satisfied  and  encouraged  upon  all 
tliei-e  points. 

The  season  just   closed   presents    features  pe- 


culiar to  itself,  and,  as  it  shows  higher  musical 
attainment  and  better  material  results,  we  are 
justified  in  concluding,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we 
did  not  overrate  our  ability  when  we  took  the 
Passion  music  for  our  chief  study ;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  we  were  not  deceived  in  believing  that 
we  should  find  the  public  ready  to  support  us  in 
an  undertaking  which  some  persons  looked  upon 
as  not  a  little  hazardous,  considering  the  great 
difficulties  which  the  music  presented  to  the  cho- 
rus, and  the  demand  which  its  peculiar  character 
made  upon  the  audience  for  patient  and  rever- 
ent attention.  The  performance  was  a  widely 
acknowledged  artistic  success,  and,  as  the  receipts 
were  larger  than  those  conung  from  any  other 
oratorio  given  during  the  season,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that,  while  in  producing  such  noble  mu- 
sic we  were  acting  up  to  the  high  standard  hith- 
erto adhered  to  by  the  society,  we  were  also 
consulting  its  material  interests,  and  thus  feel 
ourselves  justified  in  believing  that  a  continuance 
in  such  well-doing  will  not  iiupoverish  us,  while 
it  must  certainly  benefit  us  in  every  other  way. 
But  to  recapitulate,  in  order  to  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  several  points  indicated ;  and 
first,  as  to  the  selection  of  works  to  be  performed. 
These  were  Verdi's  "  Requiem,"  the  "  Messiah," 
the  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  the  Passion  music  entire, 
"  Judas  IMaccabseus,"  and  the  "  Elijah,  "or  Mr. 
Zerrahn's  benefit  concert.  Certainly  no  previous 
year  can  show  a  richer  or  more  varied  selection 
than  this,  including,  as  it  does,  the  three  greatest 
master-pieces  of  German  oratorio  music  ;  a  sec- 
ond, and  truly  soul-stirring  work  by  Hamlel,  and 
a  highly  dramatic  and  effective  work  by  the  most 
eminent  living  Italian  composer.  Nor  should  I 
neglect  to  mention  that  at  the  miscellaneous  con- 
cert, when  the  "  Hymn  of  Praise  "  was  perfbrniecl, 
a  portion  of  the  sacred  cantata  by  Hector  Ber- 
lioz, the  "  Kepose  in  Egypt,"  was  given  for  the 
first  time  in  America,  together  with  Mr.  Parker's 
'■  Redemption  Hymn,"  which  was  written  ex- 
pressly for  our  last  triennial  festival. 

My  second  and  third  points  were.  How  have 
these  works  been  studied,  and  how  were  they 
performed  ?  I  couple  the  two,  because  the  an- 
swer to  the  last,  admirably  carries  with  it  the 
answer  to  the  second,  diligently.  Had  they  not 
been  studied  patiently,  intelligently  and  with  an 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  all  to  do  their  very 
best,  the  works  in  question  could  not  have  been 
performed  so  effectively  as  all  acknowledged  that 
they  were. 

Our  excellent  conductor  did  not  shrink  from 
searching  criticism,  or  weary  in  requiring  fre- 
quent repetition,  but,  in  justice  to  the  chorus  it 
must  be  said  that  its  members  were  no  less  mind- 
ful of  their  duty,  being  ever  patient  under  the 
first  and  willing  to  comply  with  the  last.  When 
we  remember  that  difficult  passages  abound  in 
the  choruses  of  the  Passion  music  score,  we  feel 
that  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  having  over- 
come them  so  successfully.  To  have  produced 
the  entire  work  for  the  first  time  in  America  is 
highly  honorable  to  the  society,  and  to  have  filled 
the  Music  Hall  both  at  the  afternoon  and  evening 
perforuiance  is  welcome  evidence  that  the  pul)lic 
appreciated  the  opportunity  of  hearing  music 
which  combines  the  deepest  science  with  the 
purest,  the  most  earnest,  and  the  most  devout 
feeling.  Of  this  excellent  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  public  we  must  not  fail  to  take  advantage, 
knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  more  such  mu.-ic  is 
heard,  the  more  it  will  be  appreciated  and  called 
for.  We  recognize  how  much  our  own  apprecia- 
tion of  it  grew  as  each  succeeding  rehearsal  re- 
vealed to  us  some  hitherto  unseen  beauty,  and 
how  our  enthusiasm  increased  as  its  wonders  of 
construction  and  inspiration  were  gradually  re- 
vealed to  UH.  Viviilly  iiupressed  as  we  were  at 
tlie  outset  by  the  dramatic   power  of  "  Ye  light- 


nings, ye  thunders  ;  "  moved  as  we  were  by  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  chorales  interspersed 
throughout  the  work ;  charmed  as  we  were  with 
the  quaint  pathos  of  such  airs  as  "  Give  me  hack 
my  dearest  master,"  it  was  only  little  by  little 
that  we  began  to  perceive  the  subtle  beauty  of 
those  ever  changing  harmonies,  and  the  unending 
variety  of  those  Contrapuntal  enrichments,  which 
make  the  context  of  these  and  other  gems  of 
Bach's  great  work  a  marvel  and  a  wonder  to  all 
musicians. 

It  is  human  to  value  most  that  which  it  has 
taken  the  most  trouble  to  attain,  and  thus,  of  all 
that  the  past  season  has  given  us,  we  value  most 
the  insight  which  we  have  gained  into  the  Pas- 
sion music.  Convinced  that,  no  matter  how 
much  more  study  we  may  give  to  it,  we  cannot 
exhaust  its  resources,  let  us  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  we  may  again  take  it  up  and  wrestle 
with  it,  as  did  Jacob  with  the  angel,  till  it  has 
given  us  its  full  blessing.  One  last  word,  and  I 
will  have  done  with  the  Passion  music,  and  this 
is  a  word  intended  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
evident  improvement  of  the  chorus  under  its  dis- 
cipline. It  was  manifist  to  all  who  heard  the 
oratorios  which  followed  it  that  Bach  had  smoothed 
the  way  for  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  for  never 
were  the  choruses  of  '•  Judas  Maccabjens  "  and 
"  Elijah  "  sung  with  greater  correctness,  fire,  and 
effect  than  iit  the  two  concerts  which  closed  the 
season  of  1879. 

Our  chorus  has  certainly  gained  in  unity  of 
attack,  in  nicety  of  shading,  in  precision  of  in- 
tonation, and  these  are  the  essentials  of  proi^ress. ' 
With  a  smaller  body  of  singers,  all  of  them  picked 
voices,  drilled  by  such  an  accomplished  musician 
as  Mr.  Osgood,  the  Boylston  Club  surpasses  us 
in  the  niceties  of  chorus  singing,  but  these  cannot 
be  speedily  attained  by  a  great  l)ody  of  singers 
like  tlie  Handel  and  Haydn  chorus.  Our  work 
is  epie,  while  theirs  is  lyric.  We  paint  frescoes 
with  broad  effects  !  ihey  protluce  cabinet  pictures 
finished  with  all  the  minuteness  of  a  Meissonnier. 

In  considering  ihe  possibilities  of  artistic  im- 
provement and  enjoyment  in  America,  I  have 
often  thought  how  much  greater  they  are  in  mu- 
sic than  in  architecture,  sculpture,  or  painting.  We 
cannot  see  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals  and  learn 
from  them  to  appreciate  the  masterpieces  of  an 
art  to  which  the  epithet  of  "  frozen  music  "  has 
been  well  applied  ;  we  cannot  look  upon  original 
Greek  and  Rnaissance  marbles,  and  gain  from 
them  an  insight  into  the  possible  perfections  of 
plastic  art ;  neither  can  we  stand  before  the  pict- 
ures of  Raphael,  and  Rembrandt,  and  Velastjuez, 
until  we  have  penetrated  the  hidden  secrets 
which  their  beauty  has  to  reveal  to  the  initiated  ; 
but  music,  like  poetry,  belongs  to  us  as  absolutely, 
if  we  choose  to  possess  ourselves  of  it,  as  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World.  The  masses  of 
Palestrina,  the  overtures  of  Handel,  the  cantatas 
of  Bach,  in  all  their  immortal  freshness  and  orig- 
inal perfection,  are  written  down  for  us  as  for 
them,  and  at  the  cost  of  our  exertion  can  be 
made  to  deliver  to  us  their  myriad  messanes  of 
consolation  and  comfort.  We  are  the  guardians 
of  those  sources  of  elevated  and  ennobling  enjoy- 
ments, and,  feeling  as  we  do  the  responsibility  of 
such  a  trust,  we  will  not  fail  to  discharge  it  as 
the  honor  of  our  well-beloved  society  demands. 

We  concluded  our  season  with  a  performance 
of  the  "  Elijah,"  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Zerrahn, 
who  for  twenty-five  successive  years  had  filled 
the  important  office  of  conductor.  The  conduc- 
tor, gentlemen,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  the  main- 
spring of  our  musical  watch,  and,  feeling  how 
much  the  success  of  the  society  has  depended 
upon  him,  it  was  most  fitting  that  we  sliould  give 
him  a  public  testimonial  of  our  regard  and  L:rati- 
tude.  He  sent  me  this  morning  a  letter  which  I 
will  read  to  you,  that  you  may  see  how  much  he 
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has  felt  the  generous  appreciation  of  his  services 
■which  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  —  and  by 
this  he  means  both  the  actual  members  and  the 
lady  members  of  the  chorus  —  have  manifested  : 
Boston,  May  26,  1879. 
My  Dear  Mb.  Pekkiks  :  —  Supposing  that  )'ou  will 
be  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  to-night,  I  would  request  you  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  government  once  more  for  their  kindness  in  giving  me 
that  splendid  benefit  concert,  and  the  members  of  the  chorus 
for  their  magnificent  singing  during  the  whole  evening,  as 
well  as  for  the  beautiful  presents  they  have  given  me.  It 
was  an  occasion  which  made  me  more  than  happy,  and  I 
shall  always  look  back  upon  it  with  the  greatest  pride.  Thank- 
inff  you  personally  for  your  kind  eftbrts  in  my  behalf,  I  have 
the  honor  to  remain,  my  dear  sir.      Yours,  very  truly, 

Cakl  Zerbahn. 

In  conclusion,  I  be  j  to  offer  you  my  sincere 
congratulations  on  the  financial  result  of  the  past 
season.  For  the  first  time  since  I  have  been 
president,  I  have  neither  to  announce  a  deficit 
nor  a  mere  liquidation  of  incurred  expenses,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  balance  of  $1000  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer.  Let  us  hope  that  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  our  aii'airs,  and  that 
other  seasons,  with  like  results,  are  in  store  for 
us,  which  will  enable  us  eventually  to  carry  out 
many  useful  projects  too  long  kept  in  abeyance 
for  want  of  the  necessary  funds. 

During  the  .season  we  have  given  si,x  concerts, 
including  the  "  Elijah,"  and  have  held  thirty-five 
rehearsals,  attended  by  an  average  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  members  of  the  chorus. 
The  average  number  of  singers  at  the  public  per- 
formances was  four  hundred  and  forty-seven,  out 
of  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  belong- 
ino-.  Forty-two  new  members  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  society,  and  sixty-seven  ladies  have 
joined  our  ranks.  Finally,  the  number  of  dis- 
charges given  and  resignations  accepted  is  nine 
in  all.  Feeling  that  this  address  has  already  grown 
to  an  inordinate  length,  I  shall  hastily  bring  it  to 
a  close  with  an  expression  of  my  best  wishes  for 
the  continued  and  ever-increasing  prosperity  of 
the  Handel  and  Hadyn  Society,  which  has  now 
completed  its  sbity-fourth  year  of  existence. 
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VIII. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  stop  your  woi-k  and  go  to 
drive  sometimes.  You  see  so  much,  and  it 
makes  you  want  to  work,  and  that 's  the  main 
thing  after  all.  When  you  are  out-of-doors  and 
see  something  that  you  like,  put  it  on  canvas  in 
your  mind.  Think  just  how  you  would  do  it. 
That  will  often  help  youjnore  than  if  you  really 
did  it. 

"  How  shall  I  wash  my  picture,  that  has  been 
Tarnished  ?  " 

Just  with  water.  That  won't  hurt  it ;  and  a 
potato  is  an  excellent  thing  for  cleaning  an  oil- 
painting.  Use  it  with  water,  as  you  would  a 
sponge  ;  then  dry  it  with  a  piece  of  damp  cha- 
mois-leather. Not  a  dry  one.  You  could  not 
dry  it  with  tliat.  Chamois-leather  is  good  be- 
cause it  does  not  leave  any  lint. 

But  I  should  never  alter  that  picture.  You 
must  not  get  into  the  habit  of  allowing  outsiders 
to  interfere  with  your  work.  It  is  iatal.  It  will 
ruin  you  as  a  painter.  There  are  too  many 
poor,  miserable  creatures,  who  paint  portraits 
with  people  standing  over  them  to  say  :  "  A  little 
more  blue  here  ;  some  red  on  her  cheeks ;  and, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  dress  red.  No,  on  the 
whole,  I'll  have  it  green."  They  meekly  re- 
ceive all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  turn  every  way 
1  Copyright,  1879,  by  Helen  M.  Kuowlton. 


that  they  're  asked.  And  what  stuff  they  paint ! 
The  stupid  patrons  themselves  don't  like  it. 
You  may  say  :  "  I  '11  never  do  that !  "  But  you 
will  do  it.  You  must,  if  you  don't  stop  short  in 
the  beginning,  and  determine  never  to  change 
your  work  to  suit  those  people.  Read  William 
Blake,  and  see  what  he  would  have  said  to  such 
a  proposal  I  I  know  it  is  hard  to  hold  out  about 
such  a  thing.  The  very  sensitiveness  that  makes 
people  paint  makes  them  hate  to  be  disagreea- 
ble ;  but  you  had  better  get  over  that  as  soon  as 
possible.  'T  was  you  who  made  the  picture ; 
no  one  else ;  and  no  one  else  ought  to  make  al- 
terations in  it.  You  ought  to  say  :  "  Take  my 
brushes.  No,  on  the  whole,  you  may  buy  your 
own,  and  see  how  much  you  can  improve  it." 
You  know,  and  they  do,  that  they  couldn  't  im- 
prove a  thing  about  it.  And  above  all  things, 
never  make  such  a  concession  for  money. 

Did  you  ever  feel  that  your  life-time  was  not 
long  enough  for  all  the  work  that  you  wanted  to 
do  ?  That 's  the  good  of  teaching  other  people. 
You  get  your  life  continued  in  that  way. 

It  did  no  great  harm  to  cut  a  hole  through 
your  picture  ;  but  you  ought  to  have  lined  the 
whole  thing  with  another  canvas.  If  you  only 
make  a  patch  large  enough  it  does  n't  show.  As 
the  little  girl  at  the  menagerie  could  n't  see  the 
elephant.  There  he  was,  towering  up  before 
her  ;  but  he  was  so  big  that  she  could  n't  make 
anything  of  him.  So  she  still  inquired,  '-Where 
is  the  elephant  ?  " 

What  makes  you  paint  on  that  horrid  book- 
binder's board  ?  You  might  have  felt  like  go- 
ino'  on  with  that  sketch  if  the  board  had  not 
been  all  out  of  shape.  But  it  is  of  no  use  telling 
people  things  like  that.  It  is  better  to  let  them 
learn  from  their  own  sad  experience.  Provide 
yourselves  with  good  canvases,  or  panels.  And 
you  had  better  have  only  two  or  three  different 
sizes.  Then  you  can  more  easily  have  frames 
for  them  all,  and  you  can  pack  them  better  for 
sketching.  There  is  no  use  in  having  so  many 
different  sizes. 

You  are  getting  the  transparency  of  that 
mantle.  But  there  's  one  thing  there  that 's  big- 
ger than  transparency  I  There  's  human  nature 
underneath  that  shawl. 

If  speech  is  silver,  and  silence  golden,  then 
gabble  is  greenbacks. 

5[©tDig]^t'0  ^Journal  of  jHumc. 
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SOME   THOUGHTS   ON  MUSICAL  EDU- 
CATION. 

IL 
I  HAVE  said  that  exercises  in  counterpoint 
are  exercises  in  the  technique  of  composition,  as 
scales,  arpeggios,  five-finger  exercises,  and  octave 
studies,  are  exercises  in  the  technique  of  piano- 
forte playing.  Yet  there  is  no  practice  which  is 
purely  technical ;  if  it  were  so,  it  were  practice 
to  little  purpose.  The  Eesthetic  element  creeps 
in  of  itself  and  beautifies  the  drudgery,  if  we  do 
not  willfully  shut  the  door  upon  it  and  leave  it 
outside  in  the  cold.  In  trying  to  conquer  the 
weakness  or  stubbornness  of  a  particular  finger 
which  mars  the  perfect  smoothness  of  our  scale 
passages,  we  take  to  the  shift  of  practicing  scales 
with  a  variety  of  rhythmic  accents,  knowing  that 
when  we  have  succeeded  in  making  the  unruly 
finger  strike  an  accent  when  we  please  we  have 


taken  the  first  step  towards  conquering  its  stub- 
bornness.    So  scale  practice  becomes  of  itself  an 
exercise  in  rhythm,  and  an  introduction  to  the 
art  of  phrasing.      The  incipient  athlete  who  be- 
gins   to  strengthen   his   muscles  with  dumbbells 
and  Indian   clubs,   that    they   may   acquire    the 
toughness   of  fibre  necessary   to   enable  him    to 
trust  himself  on  the  horizontal   bar  and   enter 
upon  higher  athletic  exploits,  soon  discovers  that 
even  these  preliminary  exercises  do  not  consist 
in  the  application  of  brute  force  merely.     With 
certain  poises  of  the  body,  the  dumbbell  can   be 
raised  at  less  expense  to  the  muscles  than  with 
others ;  after  a  while,  the   clubs,  which  at  first 
seemed   so  unwieldy,  almost   swing  themselves  ; 
after    the  first    impulse,  it    takes   comparatively 
little  strength  to  keep  them  a-going.      His  mus- 
cle-strengthening practice  becomes  also  a  muscle- 
saving    practice,    an     exercise    in     economizing    ' 
strength  and  in  athletic  skill.      So  exercises  in 
counterpoint    are    not    merely    dry,    mechanical 
problems  which  the  pupil  can  satisfactorily  solve 
by   writing,  we   will  say,  so  many  notes   in  one 
voice  against  one  note  in  another,  in  accordance 
wiih  certain   strict  rules;  the  exercise   must   be 
written  so  that  it  not  only  fulfills  all  the  require- 
ments of  its  scheme,  but  that  it  sounds  well  and 
musically  to  boot.     The  more  adva^iced  the  or- 
der of  counterpoint  is,  the  easier  will  it  be  for 
the  pupil  to  make  his  exercises  musically  beauti- 
ful. 

Another  priceless  benefit  that  the  well-directed 
study  and  practice  of  counterpoint  and  harmony 
confers  upon  the  pupil  is  a  certain  purifying  and 
rendering  stable  of  his  musical  taste  and  percep- 
tions. It  is  here  that  sound  teaching  and  intel- 
ligent supervision  becomes  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  most  of 
the  text-books  of  harmony  in  common  use  aie 
rather  te.xt-books  in  thorough-bass  than  in  har- 
mony proper.  They  give  the  pupil  all  the  nec- 
essary directions  to  enable  him  to  write  out  a 
figured  bass  in  four-part  harmony  without  mak- 
ing bad  fifths  or  octaves,  or  very  disagreeable 
cross-relations,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  teach  little 
concerning  the  art  of  harmonizing  a  given  cantits 
Jiimus.  This  instruction  is  generally  left  to  the 
teacher.  I  know  of  nothing  more  valuable  in 
forming  a  pure  musical  taste  than  practice  in 
harmonizing  chorals  in  pure  tonal  harmony.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  what  some  theorists  call  tonal 
harmony,  that  is,  harmony  composed  merely  of 
chords  that  can  be  formed  from  the  notes  belong- 
ing to  any  particular  scale  {leiiereigenen  Ac- 
corde),  but  what  Fetis  calls  tonal  harmony,  for 
an  explanation  of  which  I  will  refer  the  reader 
to  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  subject.'  In 
this  noble  exercise  (which  may  be  varied  by  all 
sorts  of  contrapuntal  devices),  let  the  pupil  grad- 
ually persuade  himself  that  all  the  chromatic, 
so-called  trainscendental  element  in  harmony  is 
properly  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  brilliant 
adornment,  which  can  in  almost  every  case  be 
dispensed  with ;  that  the  simple  nature  of  the 
choral  demands  a  certain  classic  nudity  in  its 
harmony,  and  does  not  admit  of  the  direct  sim- 
plicity of  its  progressions  being  loaded  with  chro- 
matic and  enharmonic  ornaments.  When  the 
pupil  has  once  trained  his  ear  to  feel  the  beauty 
and  solidity  that  is  inherent  in  a  firmly  fi.xed 
tonality,  so  that  he  prefers  strength  and  decision 
in  harmony  (which  by  no  means  shuts  the  door 
upon  variety)  to  capricious  rambling  and  inde- 
cision, he  has  already  reached  a  point  where  he 
can  look  upon  his  own  musical  perceptions  with 
respect  and  confidence,  and  where  he  can  begin 
to  apply  the.  technique  he  has  gained  by  contra- 
puntal practice  to  the  freer  forms  of  original  com- 

1  Traite  complet  de  la  Theorie  et  de  In  Prntipie  de 
I'Harimnie.  Par  F.  J.  Fetis.  Paris  :  Brandus  et  Cie. 
llieme  Edition.     1875. 
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position.  At  this  stage  of  his  development  no 
exercise  is  so  fraught  with  benefit  both  to  his 
technical  skill  and  his  sesthetic  sense  as  the  fill- 
ing out  some  of  Handel's  figured  (or  unfigured) 
basses  in  pure  polyphonic  writing ;  in  other 
words,  wriling  "additional  accompaniments  "  to 
many  of  Handel's  airs,  which  in  the  original 
scores  are  only  supported  by  a  figured  bass.  If 
any  one  ask  why  I  recommend  Handel's  basses 
in  preference  to  Bach's,  let  him  only  train  him- 
self up  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  fill  out  a 
Handel  bass  in  pure  polyphonic  writing  so  that 
it  really  sounds  respectably,  and  then  try  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  a  Bach  bass  !  I  mistake 
very  much  if  he  does  not  find  his  first  attempts 
with  Bach  singularly  disheartening. 

It  is  an  almost  universal  thing  for  students  in 
any  particular  branch  of  the  arts  or  sciences  to 
pursue  what  is  known  as  "  a  parallel  course  of 
reading "  in  addition  to  studying  certain  text- 
books. For  the  musician  and  student  of  com- 
position this  "parallel  course"  is  naturally  an 
analytical  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  com- 
posers. The  choice  of  works  to  be  studied  with 
the  most  benefit  is  not  so  easy  as  might  at  first 
be  supposed.  Evidently  the  student  should 
choose  such  works  as  there  is  the  most  to  be 
learned  frem  ;  but  here  there  are  many  points 
which  deserve  mature  consideration.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  true  classics  are  to  be  almost  ex- 
clusively recommended,  • —  Haydn,  Mozart,  the 
earlier  works  of  Beethoven,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  Mendelssohn.  I  do  not  emphasize  the  works 
of  these  men  because  they  are  standard  models 
of  excellence  merely,  but  because  they  are  so 
thoroughly  pervaded  with  the  true  classic  spirit, 
which,  if  it  means  anything,  means  the  e.xalting 
of  workmanship  over  material.  No  one  can 
deny  that  Sebastian  Bach  and  Beethoven,  even 
in  his  last  period,  are  essentially  classic  writers, 
yet  there  is  a  certain  quasi-elemental  quality  in 
their  music  which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  pas- 
sions and  the  more  potent  sentiments  that  it  is 
difficult  really  to  study  it.  Their  results  are  so 
overpowering  that  one  is  hard  put  to  it  to  j)ay 
much  attention  to  their  methods.  And,  after  all, 
methods  are  what  we  try  to  study,  and  all  that 
we  can  learn.  Beethoven,  for  instance,  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  completely  turned  the  heads 
of  half  music-writing  Europe.  So  intense  is  the 
emotional  power  of  his  music  that  many  men 
have  been  actually  blinded  to  the  classic  purity 
of  his  writing  ;  nay,  more,  some  enthusiasts  have 
even  forgotten  that  he  was  a  composer  at  all, 
and  never  mention  him  saving  as  a  tone-poet, 
a  giant,  a  Titan,  or  by  some  other  equally  reso- 
nant epithet.  Now  remember  that  no  one  can 
learn  to  be  a  tone-poet  any  more  than  he  can 
learn  to  be  a  genius.  But  one  can  learn  to  be 
a  musician.  Leave  the  study  of  Beethoven's 
later  works  and  of  almost  all  of  Bach  until  you 
have  made  yourself  a  master  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  Look  to  the  later  Beethoven  sonatas 
and  quartets,  and  to  Bach's  church  cantatas,  for 
inspiration  and  musical  enjoyment ;  when  you 
are  bent  upon  analyzing  and  study,  take  some 
thing  else.  It  b  ticklish  business  at  best  study- 
ing a  comi)oser  to  learn  what  you  may  have  au- 
thority for  daring  to  do ;  all  that  one  generally 
learns  thereby  is  what  the  composer  himself 
could  dare,  and  the  probalvility  of  its  fitting  your 
own  case  is  not  great.  It  benefits  you  little  to 
know  that  Beethoven  can  fly  from  the  key  of  A 
major  to  that  of  E  major  by  the  way  of  B  flat 
major,  unless  you  have  the  genius  to  do  some- 
thing equally  original  and  daring  with  equal 
musical  success.  Upon  the  whole,  it  behooves 
the  student  to  distinguish  sharply  between  that 
which  can  be  learned  from  great  exainijles  and 
that  which  cannot.  Studying  the  great  com- 
posers in  the  right  way  will  not  in  the  least  de- 


stroy the  student's  originality  ;  studying  tjiem 
in  the  wrong  way  inevitably  will.  Try  to  per- 
meate yourself  with  their  ajsthetic  spirit ;  do  not 
try  to  catch  their  manner.  If  you  analyze  their 
works,  do  so  with  the  purpose  of  discovering 
wherein  their  artistic  symmetry  and  proportion 
lies,  not  for  the  sake  of  appropriating  to  yourself 
any  peculiarities  of  style  and  manner  which  may 
be  characteristic  of  them.  And  to  end  with,  let 
my  "  et  delendam  esse  Carthaginem  "  be  the  oft- 
repeated  cry  of  "  acquire  technique."  Learn  how 
to  do  things,  and  practice  until  you  can  do  them 
easily.  Technique  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
originality  ;  if  you  have  really  original  stutF  in 
you,  it  will  appear  doubly  original  —  and  worth 
listening  to,  besides  —  if  you  can  express  your- 
self easily  and  naturally. 

William  F.  Apthorp. 


CONCERTS. 

BoYLSTON  Club  —  The  fourth  and  last  con- 
cert (sixth  season)  of  this  steadily  progressive 
club  of  singers,  under  the  earnest  and  efficient 
leadership  of  Mr.  Osgood,  took  place  in  the 
crowded  Music  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
June  4.  It  brought  our  Bo.<ton  musical  season 
practically  to  a  close,  although  small  scattering 
performances,  mostly  pupils'  concerts,  still  go  on 
in  smaller  halls  and  chambers.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  concerts  which  the  Boylston 
Club  have  ever  given,  if  only  by  the  single  fact 
of  its  opening  with  a  repetition  of  Palestrina's 
Mass  for  the  Dead  (il/e.vsa  per  i  Dejfbnti'),  which 
made  so  deep  an  impression  a  year  ago.  It  was 
sung  a  capella  as  before,  that  is,  without  accompa- 
niment, mostly  in  five  parts,  the  Hostias  only  be- 
ing in  four  parts  (soprano,  alto  and  two  tenors). 
To  singers  who  have  had  no  other  practice  in 
this  school  of  music,  nor  even  any  chance  of  hear- 
ing it,  it  nuisthave  offered  very  great  and  peculiar 
difficulties.  In  the  first  place  the  contrapuntal,  pol- 
yphonic flow  of  the  interwoven  voices,  nearly  all 
in  long  notes,  overlapping  one  another,  each  me- 
lodic voice  claiming  attention  to  itself  for  but  an 
instant  and  then  losing  itself  in  the  complex  uni- 
tary whole,  like  the  swelling  and  subsiding  of  the 
waves  upon  a  gentle  ocean,  emblem  at  once  of 
restless  life  and  of  repose,  must  render  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  measure  and  keep  time,  for 
it  has  hardly  anything  like  accent.  The  time,  the 
rhythm,  to  be  sure,  in  this  and  all  the  Palestrina 
music  is  ever  the  same  square  four-two  measure  ; 
save  for  convenience  to  the  eye  the  bars  mean 
nothing,  and  it  might  as  well  be  written  without 
bars.  Then  it  requires  such  purity  of  intona- 
tion, such  a  full,  even  calibre  of  voice,  and  such  a 
sustained  delivery,  so  smooth  and  quiet,  so  noble 
and  reposeful,  and  as  it  were  impersonal,  as  if 
this  music  were  expressing  the  eternal,  that  one 
wondered  how  it  was  possible  for  these  singers  to 
succeed  in  it  so  well.  They  did  succeed,  how- 
ever, even  better  than  in  the  first  performance. 
There  was  a  pure  and  beautiful  ensemble  of  well- 
balanced  voices,  and  the  effect  was  heavenly.  It 
was  peace  itself;  you  could  but  yield  yourself, 
heart  and  soul  and  sense,  to  the  blissful,  holy 
spell.  Essentially  it  sounded  all  alike ;  it  might 
come  to  a  stop  at  this  point  or  at  that,  in  any 
portion  of  the  movement ;  yet  you  did  not  wish 
it  ever  to  leave  off;  you  could  listen  forever  ;  it 
was  breathing  a  clearer  atmosphere,  it  was  being 
lifted  out  of  the  realm  of  clouds  and  common- 
place. We  do  not  yet  know  enough  of  Pales- 
trina's music  to  judge  whether  each  composition 
of  his  can  be  called  a  new  and  individual  crea- 
tion in  the  imaginative  sense,  differing  from  the 
others  as  one  symphony  of  Beethoven,  or  one  play 
of  Shakespeare,  differs  from  another  ;  in  other 
words,  whether  these  compositions  have  ideal 
contents    (Inhall)    as  well   as   a  noble   form  and 


style.  Open  the  volumes  of  his  works  where 
you  will,  one  page  looks  like  another.  Are  there 
ideas  here,  musical  or  poetic  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather 
a  grand,  an  almost  superhuman,  divine  manner 
of  expressing  always  one  and  the  same  idea  and 
feeling,  —  that  of  holiness  ?  In  this  very  Mass  for 
the  Dead,  for  instance,  we  get  no  sense  of  mourn- 
ing or  bereavement,  nothing  of  the  funereal  char- 
acter, any  more  than  in  any  of  the  other  masses, 
—  say  the  famous  one  named  after  Pope  Mar- 
cello.  It  is  all  peace,  a  cheerful,  solemn  mood  of 
faith  and  perfect  trust ;  and  what  else  do  we  find 
in  all  this  music  ?  Sublime,  therefore,  as  Pales- 
trina's music  is,  and  worthy  lo  be  much  better 
known  among  us,  we  cannot  rank  him  on  a  level 
with  such  a  creative  genius  as  Bach  or  Handel, 
in  whom  the  same  polyphonic  principle  has 
reached  a  far  richer  development.  The  writer 
of  the  excellent  article  which  we  copy  from  the 
programme  of  the  concert,  makes  Palestrina  the 
Homer  of  music  ;  we  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
parallel ;  in  some  sense  it  is  just ;  yet  Homer 
always  has  something  more  to  tell  than  he 
had  told  before  ;  Homer  is  essentially  a  narra- 
tive poet.  Palestrina's  mission  seems  to  have 
been,  through  music,  to  fill  the  church  with  the 
right  atmosphere  of  feeling  ;  an  atmosphere  which 
it  is  very  delightful  to  breathe,  in  which  we  forget 
and  rise  above  our  selfish  egos,  and  realize  eter- 
nity, feel  that  the  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple. 
This  he  can  do  without  having  much  to  tell, 
without  fresli  and  various  ideas  to  communicate, 
without  the  imaginativew  and  of  Prospero.  And 
yet  we  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  characteristic  in  the  several 
movements  or  [lieces  of  the  mass,  no  distinctive 
features  by  which  we  can  recognize  each  one ; 
the  fact  that,  while  all  were  found  so  beautiful 
and  so  impressive,  yet  everybody  felt  this  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  Sanctus  and  the  Bencdiclus,  proves 
the  contrary.  Vi^e  thank  (he  Boylston  Club  for 
so  precious  an  experience  as  the  hearing  of  such 
music  so  well  sung,  and  we  hojje  they  will  give 
us  much  more  of  the  same,  and  by  their  example 
inspire  others  to  the  same  good  work. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  offered  a  rich 
variety  of  pieces,  both  for  male  and  female  chorus 
separately,  and  for  mixed  voices.  The  only  fault 
was  in  the  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  this 
was  aggravated  by  the  relapse  of  the  audience 
into  the  old  (we  had  thought  outgrown)  barba- 
rism of  encoring  half  a-dozen  pieces  in  succession. 
This  was  the  selection  :  — 

A  Nit^lit  ill  the  Greenwood Rheinberger. 

Mixed  Chorus,  accompanied  by  Piano,  Violin, 
Viola,  and  'Cello. 

On  Upper  Langbathsea Engelsherg. 

Male  Chorus. 

Presage  of  Spi'ing HoUaender. 

Female  Chorus. 

Trumpeter's  May  Song Osgood. 

Male  Chorus  with  Altos,  accompanied  by  Trum- 
pet Obligato. 

Slumber  Song Kiicken. 

Mixed  Chorus, 
f  a.  Song  of  the  Summer  Birds     .     .      "i 
J  Female  Chorus.        (  R  h'    I  ' 

}  b.  First  movement  from  Trio  in  B  flat     [ 
(         Piano,  Violin,  and  'Cello.    Op.  52.  J 
Forsaken        (Folksong  from  tho  Carinthian.) 
Male  Chorus. 

Spinning  Song Wagner. 

From  the  opera,  "  The  Fljing  Dutchman." 
Female  Chorus. 

Vocal  Walti5 Vogel. 

Male  Chorus. 

Anthem :  King  All-Glorious Banibg. 

Solos,  Mixed  Chorus,  and  Organ. 

'I'liese  were  all  sung  in  rare  perfection,  those 
for  female  voices  oidy  leaving  a  delightful  sense 
of  jiure  sweet  harmony,  and  delicate  expression. 
We  never  heard  that  "  Spinning  Song"  so  finely 
given.  The  most  important  numbers  were  the 
mixed  chorus  by  Rheinberger,  which  was  ex- 
tremely effective,  Messrs.  Allen,  Heindl,  and 
Wulf  Fries  supplying  the  string  accompaniments. 
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with  Mr.  Petersilea,  as  usual,  at  the  piano-forte  ; 
Mr.  Osgood*s  *'  Trumpeter's  May  Song,"  which 
is  fresh  and  bright,  with  a  blithe,  buoyant,  cap- 
tivating melody,  and  the  whole  effect  made 
romantic  and  picturesque  by  the  trumpet  ob- 
lio-ato,  while  the  blending  of  the  alto  voices  with 
the  tenors  (in  unison)  lent  a  peculiar  quality  of 
fullness  to  the  tone ;  and  Barnby's  Anthem, 
which  has  a  certain  ringing  splendor,  although 
its  themes  seemed  commonplace,  and  its  solos 
tediously  long,  albeit  well  sung,  the  tenor  by 
Mr.  Julius  Jordan,  the  bass  by  Mr.  Albin  R. 
Keed  ;  Mr.  Sumner  accompanied  upon  the  organ. 
The  only  instrumental  piece,  the  movement  from 
Rubinstein's  Trio  in  B-Hat,  was  well  interpreted 
by  Messrs.  Petersilea,  Allen,  and  Wulf  Fries. 


Mr.  Edward  B.  Perry.  This  gentleman, 
who  is  entirely  blind,  returned  but  recently  from 
his  piano-forte  studies  in  Germany.  He  has 
given  one  or  two  successful  concerts  in  the  sub- 
urbs, but  hitherto  has  not  played  before  a  repre- 
sentative musical  audience  in  Boston.  On  Tues- 
day morning,  June  10,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Junius 
W.  Hill,  of  whom  he  was  formerly  a  pupil,  Mr. 
Perry  played,  at  the  Music  Room  of  the  former, 
154  Tremont  Street,  to  a  select  and  appreciative 
audience  ;  interpreting  such  a  progranune,  and 
in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  one  soon  forgot  to 
make  any  allowance  for  his  blindness.  His  se- 
lections, it  will  be  seen,  were  formidable  for  any 
artist,  an<l  very  tastefully  combined  :  — 

1.  Introduction  and    lioiido,  from  Soiiiita  in  C 

major,  Op.  5^ Beethoven. 

2.  Gavotte Silas. 

Chansonette Kullch. 

Barcarolle         Rubinsielv, 

3.  Preludes  in  G  major  and  E  minor,  Op.  28.  ) 
Nocturne  in  E  ranjor.  Op.  62,  No.  2.     .     .  >       Chopin. 
Etudes  in  F  minor  and  A-tlat  major,  Op.  25.  ) 

4.  Etudes  Sympbouiques,  Op.  13     ...      .     Schinnmin. 

Mr.  Perry  has  a  sensitive,  clear,  often  brilliant 
touch,  very  sure,  clean  execution,  intelligent  ac- 
cent, phrasing,  light  and  shade,  and  he  plays 
with  feeling  and  enthusiasm,  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  piece  and  the  composer.  In  the 
Beethoven  Sonata  he  reproduced  the  solemn, 
thoughtful  depth  of  feeling  of  the  slow  Introduc- 
tion, and  the  light,  bright,  rapid  fairy  Rondo,  in 
which  his  fingers  ran  most  deftly,  to  the  general 
satisfaction.  He  showed  himself  equally  master, 
through  all  their  contrasts,  of  those  stupendous 
Variations  (^Etudes  Symphoniques)  of  Schumann  ; 
very  few  have  done  it  better  here.  The  group- 
ings of  smaller  pieces  were  felicitous  alike  in  the 
choice  and  in  the  rendering,  which  often  showed 
great  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  touch.  Indeed 
we  have  seldom  passed  a  summer  hour  with  music 
more  enjoyably ;  we  doubt  not  that  every  per- 
son present  came  away  convinced  that  this  blind 
pianist  may  safely  claim  rank  among  the  best. 


MUSICAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicago,  June  12.  —  Since  my  last  note,  we  have  had  a 
number  of  musical  entertainments,  the  most  important  of 
which  I  shall  hriefly  notice.  The  first  in  order  were  two 
concerts  by  Wilhelmj,  assisted  by  Mr.  Vogrich,  "  the  Hun- 
garian composer  and  pianist,"  Mrs.  Swift,  soprano,  and  a 
local  tenor,  Mr.  Charles  Knorr.  The  first  concert  presented 
a  very  poor  prop;ramme,  and  even  the  numbers  allotted  to 
the  great  violinist  were  of  a  character  far  below  his  notice, 
and  unworthy  of  so  cultivated  an  artist.  The  progrunime 
called  forth  the  censure  of  our  best  critics,  and  the  papers 
expressed  themselves  in  no  weak  terms,  as  being  displeased 
with  the  music  offered.  Indeed,  the  time  has  gone  by  when 
even  an  artist  of  great  celebrity  can  present  a  poor  pro- 
gramme in  this  city  without  suljecting  himself  to  a  well- 
merited  rebuke.  At  the  second  concert  there  was  much  im- 
provement made  in  the  selections  for  performance,  and  the 
great  applause,  and  the  triple  recall,  that  followed  S\''ilhelmj's 
playing  of  the  grand  Chaconne  of  Bach  must  have  indicated 
that  our  musical  public  is  not  lacking  in  appreciation  of  the 
best  music.  I  trust  that  all  great  artists  will  remember, 
when  they  visit  this  Western  city,  that  tliey  have  to  pass  a 
musical  judgment  that  has  both  a  knowledge  of,  and  an  ap- 
preciation for,  what  is  best  iu  art,  and  that  it  is  impossible 


to  impose  upon  us  with  poor  music,  notwithstanding  it  may 
be  finely  performed.  Mr.  Vogrich  did  not  win  much  praise 
from  either  our  press  or  the  musicians,  and  the  reason  was, 
doubtless,  that  they  do  not  care  to  listen  to  a  "  l^'antasia  on 
Norma,"  a  "  Parapharase "  on  Soniuunbula,  even  if  ar- 
ranged by  Liszt.  Mr.  Vogrich  might  have  allowed  us  the 
honor  of  making  his  acquaintance  as  a  composer  in  some- 
thing more  worthy  of  his  audience  and  himself  than  an 
operatic  Fantasie,  even  if  his  arrangement  of  Jiobtrto 
had  a  certain  kind  of  merit.  .  The  only  number  that  gave  us 
any  real  pleasure,  was  his  performance  of  the  variations 
from  the  *' Kreutzer  Sonata"  of  Beethoven  with  Wilhelmj. 
In  this  he  manifested  a  delicijte  touch,  good  ideas,  and  a 
feeling  for  what  is  worthy  of  regard  in  music,  and  it  called 
forth  more  commendation  than  ten  thousand  operatic  arrange- 
ments could  excite.  When  the  great  artist  bends  from  his 
true  position  in  the  world  of  art,  his  very  powers  seem  to  re- 
fuse to  serve  him.  To  be  really  great  is  to  be  steadfast  in 
what  is  good  and  pure. 

On  the  evening  of  June  5,  the  Apollo  Club  gave  a  per- 
formance of  ILinders  Messiah  before  a  very  large  au- 
dience. Tliey  lutd  the  assistance  of  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg, 
of  Boston,  Mrs.  Hayden,  Mr.  William  Courtney,  the 
English  tenor,  and  Mr.  Myron  W.  U'^hitney,  also  of  your 
city.  The  perlbrinance  was  sadly  marred  by  a  very  bad  or- 
chestra, which  not  only  played  out  of  tune  and  time,  but 
with  httle  regard  for  either -t-horus  or  soloists.  It  was  the 
worst  band  I  have  ever  heard  iu  an  oratorio  performance, 
and  we  have  the  new  mania  for  sensational  "  Comic  Opera  " 
to  thank  for  it,  for  thfe  three  theatres  tliat  are  giving  enter- 
tainments of  this  character,  had  engaged  almost  all  of  the  oi"- 
chestr.: I  players,  and  the  Apollo  Club  could  oidy  have  those 
who  were  left.  The  chorus  had  studied  this  oratorio  for  a 
long  time,  and  indicated  by  their  singing  that,  had  they  had 
the  suppurt  of  a  fine  band,  they  would  have  given  us  a  very 
fine  performance.  It  would  not  be  just  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  soloists,  for  it  would  be  very  ditficult  to  sing  with  iiue 
feeling  and  good  eliect  with  such  a  bad  accompaniment  as 
the  orchestra  gave  them.  Mr.  Tomliiis,  the  accomplished 
conductor  of  tlie  society,  is  a  great  admirer  of  Handel,  and 
I  trust  that  when  they  give  this  work  again,  he  may 
have  an  orchestra  that  will  do  justice  to  his  ideas,  and  allow 
the  chorus  fully  to  manifest  the  result  of  his  excellent 
training. 

On  the  evening  of  June  4,  Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood  be- 
gan a  second  series  of  three  recitals.  I  have  before  expressed 
ni}' opinion  of  the  artistic  interpretations  of  this  accomplished 
pianist,  but  I  must  record  a  word  of  praise  for  this  new 
pleasure  he  Jias  given  us  in  presenting  us  with  three  re- 
markable programmes  of  classical  music.  One  great  service 
that  Mr.  Sherwood  has  done  for  us  has  been  in  giving  our 
piano  students  an  opportunity  to  hear  a  large  number  of  no- 
ble works  finely  performed,  and  thus  creating  a  good  influ- 
ence for  what  is  worthy  emulation.  His  examples  in  the 
production  of  pure  and  ringing  tones  from  the  piano-forte, 
and  his  careful  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  nmsical  forte, 
in  all  loud  passages,  have  in  themselves  conveyed  a  needed 
lesson  to  many  of  our  young  placers.  To  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  power  that  produces  musical  climaxes  of  tone, 
from  the  exaggerations  of  a  noise-giving  force,  is  a  valuable 
reflection  for  all  young  pianists.  The  abuse  of  the  piano- 
forte by  many  of  our  players  will  never  be  corrected  unless 
students  improve  every  opportunity  of  hearing  artistic  inter- 
pretations. Mr.  Sherwood  in  this  respect  is  doing  splendid 
educational  work  by  his  concerts  in  the  West,  and  although 
he  may  win  golden  opinions  from  the  press  and  public,  the 
results  that  will  follow  from  his  example  to  students  are 
worth  more  than  Uny  flattering  commendations  he  may  re- 
ceive. Mr.  Sherwood  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Carl  Wolf- 
sohn,  who  played  the  orchestral  parts  of  the  great  "  Em- 
peror Concerto  "  of  Beethoven  upon  a  second  piano-forte, 
and  in  the  Schumann  Variations  for  two  pianos,  Op.  49. 

C.  H.  B. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  ]6.  —  Since  I  wrote  you  last 
we  have  had  Wilhelnij  here  for  the  third  time.  He  played 
a  concerto  of  Lipinski,  and  pieces  by  Ernst  and  Vieux- 
temps.  Taking  his  three  programmes  ogether,  I  think  so 
great  an  artist  ought  to  be  ashamed  that  he  gave  us  nothing 
better. 

Tiie  pianist  at  this  concert  was  Mr.  Maximilian  Vogrich. 
He  played  a  concert  allegro  by  Henselt,  Liszt's  Sonyia mOula, 
and  a  Fantasia  of  his  own  on  themes  from  Roberto.  The 
pieces  were  all  show-pieces,  and  were  played  showily,  with 
immense  facility  and  power,  and  thundering  bravura,  and  a 
touch  like  the  kick  of  a  mule.  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Swift 
sang  some  light  music  very  acceptably.  Artists  who  give 
us  such  programmes  as  this  must  not  expect  to  command 
the  respect  of  sincere  people. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  gave  us  two  programmes  in  the 
same  weekfwhich  were  in  very  marked  contrast  to  Wilhelmj's. 
Here  they  are: 

I. 

Organ  Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  G  minor  (arranged 

by  Liszt) Bach. 

Sonate,  Op.  31,  No.  3,  in  E-flat  ......    Beethoven. 

{  a.  Waltz,  Op.  34,  in  A-flat  ) 

)  b.  Etude  in  C  sharp  minor,  Op.  25,  No.  7  >    .     Chopin. 

I  c.  Ballade  in  A-flat,  Op.  47  ) 

Toccata  di  Concerto,  Op.  36      ....    Augitst  Dapont. 


'  n.  "  Moment  Musicale,"  Op.  7,  No.  2     .        Moszkowski. 

b.  AVedding    March   (Norwegian    Bridal  Party 

passing  by).  Op.  19 Grieg. 

c.  DeiTish   Chorus   (from   Beethoven's  "  Ruins 

of  Athens -     Saint-Saens. 

(  a.  "  NValdesrauschen  "  (Concert  Etude)    )  j  . 

\  b.  Grand  Polonaise  in  E  major  J       *     *       ^'^^ 

II. 

XII  Etudes  Symphoniques Schumann, 

I  a.  Fugue  in  E  minor  (Fire  Fugue)  ....  llnndel. 
b.  Fugue  in  G  minor  Op.  5  .  .  .  .  Rbeinbcrger. 
c.  Serenade  in  D  minor.  Op.  93  ...  Rubinstein, 
d.  "  Perpetual  Motion "  ,     .     ,     .    Weber-Brahms. 

(Arranged  as  a  study  for  the  left  hand.) 

In.  Nocturne  in  F-sh.Trp,  Op.  15  "j 

b.  Etude  on  Black  Keys,  Op.  10,  No.  hi  rh     • 

c.  Nqcturne  in  C  minor.  Op.  48  [      '     '        "^'^^' 

d.  Polonaise  in  A-flat.  Op.  53  j 

\  a.   *'  Lohengrin's  Verweis  an  Elsa,  ]  ,,,  . . 

\  b.   "  Isolden's  Liebes-Tod,  \      '      "  <>(/^^r-^'^^i- 

{  a.  Tarantelle,  Op.  11       ....       Gustav  Schumann. 
\  b.  Grand  Octave  Study,  in  E-flat,  No.  7     .     .     Kullak. 

Mr.  Sherwood  played  in  such  a  way  that  I  am  not  able 
to  see  any  room  for  improvement,  either  in  interpretation  or 
technique.  His  touch  is  especially  admirable,  fine,  delicate, 
and  infinitely  varied.  He  certainly  belongs  in  the  very 
highest  rank  of  artists. 

The  pupils  in  music  in  Milwaukee  College,  taught  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Fillmore,  and  in  elocution,  taught  by  Miss  Mariana 
A.  Brush,  give  a  choice  and  varied  programme  this  evening. 
Judging  from  the  rehearsals,  the  young  ladies  are  likely  to 
acquit  themselves  creditably.  J.  C.  F, 


WiLKESBARRK,  Pa.,  June  2.  —  A  subscriber  to  your 
journal  takes  the  liberty  of  sending  with  this  letter  two 
newspapers  containing  accounts  of  a  musical  festival  held  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  May,  and  also  a 
programme  of  the  order  of  exercises  for  both  days. 

Your  journal  is  so  alive  to  progress  in  art,  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  draw  its  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  festival  has  given  a  new  impulse 
to  music  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  first  place,  by  preparing  the  way  to  yearly  efforts  of 
the  same  sort  in  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns;  another 
Eisteddfod  having  been  appointed  for  the  summer  of  1880, 
at  Hyde  Park,  eighteen  miles  from  Wilkesl)arre.  Secondly, 
by  showing  us  what  may  he  done  outside  of  our  usual  re- 
sources; for  the  material  employed  in  the  vocal  part  of  the 
competitive  exercises  was  drawn  mainly  from  the  mining 
classes,  and  as  they  did  their  work  in  a  creditable  manner, 
it  proves  that  they  have  some  musical  ability  and  knowl- 
edge. This  being  true  of  such  a  large  element  of  our  pop- 
ulation, may  we  not  hope,  unless  there  is  a  total  want  of 
energy,  to  produce  in  time  great  choral  societies,  and  to  be- 
come an  important  musical  centre?  Praise  is  due  to  the 
Mendelssohn  society  of  this  place  for  the  first  effort  In  a 
good  cause  in  the  shape  of  our  musical  festival. 

[The  great  length  of  the  notices  above  referred  to  pre- 
cludes their  insertion  here.  The  mornings  and  afternoons 
of  the  two  days  were  devoted  to  competitive  performances, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  the  competing  choirs  being  largely 
composed  of  the  Welsh  population  of  the  mining  districts, 
who,  as  in  old  Wales,  are  distinguished  for  their  good  cho- 
rus singing;  the  evenings  were  occupied,  one  by  a  perform- 
ance of  the  Messiah,  with  piano-forte  accompaniment,  with 
Mrs.  Granger  Dow,  soprano.  Miss  Lizzie  Parry  James,  con- 
tralto, Mr.  Eos  Morlais,  tenor,  Mr.  A.  E.  Stoddard,  bari- 
tone, and  Prof.  D.  J.  J.  Mason,  as  conductor;  the  other  by 
a  miscellaneous  concert  of  songs,  duets,  quartets,  etc.  The 
judges  in  the  competition  were  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  Tu)s 
Moriais,  and  A.  E.  Stoddard.  The  Rev.  Fred  Evans,  D.  D., 
was  the  chairman.] 


[An  expected  letter  from  our  Cincinnati  correspondent, 
containing  an  account  of  the  German  Saengerfest,  has  failed 
to  reach  us  in  season  for  this  number.  We  are  told  that  it 
was  artistically  a  great  success,  though  financially  it  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  about  $10,000.] 


NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 

The  College  of  Music,  of  Cincimiati,  has  pub- 
lished a  programme  book,  which  contains  the  programmes  of 
twelve  orchestra  symphony  concerts  and  twelve  public  re- 
hearsals of  the  same  concerts,  given  in  the  great  Music  Hall, 
in  Cincinnati,  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra;  also  the 
programmes  of  twelve  chamber  concerts  given  by  the  College 
Quartet,  which  consists  of  Messrs.  Theodore  Thomas,  S.  E, 
Jacohsohn  (violins),  C-  Baetens  (viola),  and  Adolph  Hart^ 
degen  (violoncello).  With  these  there  is  a  list  of  someone 
hundred  and  thirty  different  compositions  played  upon  the 
great  organ  by  Geo.  E.  Whiting  (professor  in  the  college), 
at  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon  organ  concerts. 
All  of  the  above  concerts  have  been  given  by  the  college  be- 
tween the  months  of  October,  1878,  and  May,  1879,  inclu- 
sive. These  programmes  show  the  standard  of  the  college. 
They  contain  mostly  choice  and  beautiful  music,  and  its  per- 
formance could  not  but  be  of  great  value  to  the  more  than 
five  hundred  students  of  the  institution.     The  college  gives 
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notice  that  students  may  enter  at  any  time,  and  that  there 
is  to  be  a  summer  term,  beginning  July  7,  and  ending  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  August. 

Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  are  the  publishers  of 
the  programme  book,  which  is  for  sale  at  twenty  cents. 

Dayton,  O.  —  The  eighteenth  concert  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  with  chorus  and  orchestra,  \V.  L.  Blunien- 
schein,  director,  occurred  May  22.  Mendelssohn's  **  Hymn 
of  Praise"  was  given  in  the  second  part,  the  first  consisting 
entirely  of  selections  from  Beethoven,  as  follows:  — 

Overture  to  "  Egmont." 
Song:  "Adelaide." 

Miss  Annie  Miller. 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3. 

First  movement,  with  Cadenza,  by  Carl  Reinecke. 
W.  L.  Blumenschein. 
Songs:  (n)  "  In  questa  tomba." 
(6)  '-May  Song." 

Mis8  Ida  Deani. 
Chorus:   »  Hallelujah,"  from  the  oratorio,  "The  Mount  of 
Olives."  

London.  —  The  New  Philharmonic  Concert  of  May  2-1 
was  notable  by  the  appearance  of  M.  Saint-Saens  in  the 
double  capacity  of  conductor  of  a  new  symphony  of  his  own 
composition,  and  of  pianist  in  his  own  fourth  concerto  (C 
minor),  —  the  one  played  here  in  a  Harvard  concert  by  Mr. 
Preston.  There  was  also  an  admirable  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  by  Seilor  Sarasate,  a  taste  of 
whose  quality  we  have  had  in  Boston.  The  symphony  by 
Saint-Saens  (Op.  55)  is  in  A  minor,  is  in  four  movements: 
(1.)  Allegro  marcato  and  Allegro  appassionato;  (2  )  Adagio; 
(3.)  Scherzo,  Presto;  (4.)  Prestissimo.  The  Musical  Stand- 
ard speaks  of  it  as  "an  unmistakable  success.  His  composi- 
tions evince  a  great  amount  of  originality,  both  in  thought 
and  design,  belonging  rather  to  the  French  school  than  the 
(_ierman.  The  symphony  in  question  is  the  second  of  its 
kind,  and  almost  his  last  published  work.  From  a  very  early 
ase,  we  are  told,  he  began  to  study  the  piano-forte  and  organ, 
and  received  lessons  in  composition;  and  judging  him  by 
the  work  s^iveu  on  Saturday,  he  has,  we  predicate,  a  brilliant 
future  before  him.  The  orchestration  is  very  skillful  and 
pleasing,  and  it  is  full  of  graceful  and  striking  ideas  well 
worked  out.  It  contains  sutficient  adherence  to  rule  to 
satisfy  musicians  of  the  old  school,  while  there  is  an  amount 
of  freedom  which  indicates  the  inclination  to  progress  and 
development.  The  adagio  movement  is  very  sweet  and  del- 
icate, and  the  prestissimo  finale  is  irresistible.  Kach  move- 
ment was  greatly  applauded,  and  the  talented  composer  was 
twice  recalled." 


The  Marquis  D'lvry's  Les  Amants  de  Verone  has 
been  performed  at  the  Royal  ItaHan  Opera.  The  Academy, 
May  31,  says:  "  It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  so  many 
composers  have  selected  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  the 
foundation  of  an  opera.  Of  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  this 
one  lends  itself  most  readily  to  the  exigencies  of  lyrical  treat- 
ment; and  that  no  musician  has  succeeded  in  producing  an 
enduring  masterpiece  out  of  such  a  suggestive  theme  speaks 
but  little  for  the  ability  of  those  who  have  at  various  periods 
believed  themselves  worthy  to  illustrate  it.  Amoiig  the 
earlier  operatic  versions  of  the  tragedy  was  that  by  Zinga- 
relli,  produced  at  Milan  in  1796.  In  1825,  in  the  same 
toc'ile,  an  opera  by  Vaccaj  was  heard,  and  it  obtained  such 
high  recognition  that  the  final  act  was  afterwards  added  to 
the  Frencli  edition  of  Bellini's  /  Capuletti  ed  i  Mvntecchi. 
This  last  saw  the  light  at  Venice  in  1830,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  one  of  its  author's  best  works,  and  has  not  held  the 
sUL^e.  Other  versions  worthy  of  mention  are  those  by 
Stelbelt,  1793 ;  Schwanberg,  1782  ;  Dalayrac,  1702  ;  and 
Marchetti,  1865.  All  these  have  long  since  vanished.  It 
appears  likely,  however,  that  JI.  Gounod's  setting  of  the 
Ule,  written  for  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in  18G7,  will  obtain 
greater  longevity.  The  Southern  warmth  and  intense  pas- 
sion of  thelragedy  are  not  well  suited  to  the  French  com- 
poser's dreamy,  long-drawn  manner,  but  he  has  succeeded  in 
writing  some  very  charming  music  which  the  world  will  not 
willinrMy  let  die.  The  musical  antecedents  of  the  Marquis 
UTvTy  were  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  hope  that  he  would 
succeed  where  men  of  undoubted  genius  had  failed,  and  the 
first  impression  on  learning  that  he  had  set  Shakespeare's 
play  yras  that  of  amazement  at  his  temerity.  We  have  his 
aiwurance,  however,  that  his  work  was  completed  before  that 
of  M.  Gounod,  and  he  has  acted  wisely  in  letting  this  fact 
be  known.  It  was  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  personal 
friendahip  of  M.  Capoul  for  the  amateur  musician  that  Les 
AmanU  de  Verone  at  length  saw  the  light  at  the  Salle 
Ventadonr  a  few  months  since.  The  French  tenor  aKsumed 
the  reins  of  management  for  the  nonce,  and  expended  con- 
siderable painH  on  the  mounting  of  the  opera.  At  the  out- 
set it  achieved  a  f;artial  succtaw,  but  curiosity  was  not  suc- 
ceeded by  admiration,  and  eventually  public  opinion  declared 
itself  8troiii;ly  adverse  to  the  pretensionH  of  the  new  work 
....  Amhitioua  aa  the  Marqui.H  I-)"lvry  ha.s  shown  him- 
self to  be  in  hia  choice  of  a  subject,  he  has  evinced  no  \ain 
desire  to  impart  individuality  to  his  munic.  He  does  not 
hide  hia  poverty  of  invention  under  a  cloak  of  eccentricity, 
and  if  he  cannot  extort  admiration  he  avoid.s  all  chance  of 
luring  offeriM.  'iliere  ia  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that 
he  is  a  cultured  and  well-read  muitician,  but  there  i»  none 


to  show  that  he  possesses  a  modicum  of  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion. There  are  a  few  pretty  melodies  in  the  first  act,  and 
a  delicate  little  ensemble,  "  Col  novel  giorno  in  ciel,"  in  the 
balcony  scene.  But  the  composer  does  not  develop  a  good 
idea  when  he  obtains  one,  and  hence  the  writing  through- 
out the  opera  is  fragmentary.  This  weakness  is  of  course 
especially  apparent  in  the  concerted  music,  where  we  look  for 
development  and  the  working-up  of  a  subject  to  an  effective 
climax.  In  the  dramatic  situations  —  such  as  the  quarrel 
scene,  where  Mercutio  and  Tybalt  are  slain ;  or  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  act.  where  Juliet  takes  the  potion  —  there  is 
a  painful  lack  of  power  and  intensity  of  expression.  The 
music  does  not  heighten  the  effect  of  the  drama  in  the  least 
degree.  In  fine,  Les  Ajtiants  de  Verone  is  a  respectably 
mediocre  work,  highly  creditable  as  the  production  of  an 
amateur,  but  of  no  intrinsic  value,  and  therefore  quite  un- 
worthy of  a  position  on  the  Anglo-Italian  stage." 


Berlin.  —  As  .already  announced,  Spontini's  Olympia 
had  been  selected  for  the  gala  performance  at  the  Royal 
Operahouse,  in  honor  of  the  Golden  Wedding  of  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress,  on  the  llth  June.  It  was  played  here 
for  the  last  time  about  sixteen  years  ago,  the  principal  char- 
acters being  sustained  by  Mmes.  Wippern  and  Ahna,  whose 
places  were  now  filled  by  Mme.  Voggenhubber  and  Mile. 
Brandt.  Olympia  was  composed  for  Paris,  where  it  was 
brought  out  in  1819,  after  nine  months'  rehearsals.  It 
proved  a  comparative  failure;  and  Spontini  readily  accepted, 
in  consequence,  an  invitation  to  go  to  Berlin,  where  the 
king  intrusted  him  with  very  extensive  powers.  All  mu- 
sical matters  were  subjected  to  the  new-comer's  authority, 
and  not  a  concert  could  be  given  without  his  consent. 
Olympia  was  performed  here  for  the  first  time  on  the  14th 
May,  1821;  Mme.  Milder  appearing  as  Statira,  and  Mme. 
Bader  as  Cassandra.  Its  success  was  something  extraor- 
dinary, and  Spontini  was  called  on,  —  a  mark  of  approba- 
tion then  quite  unusual.  The  work  had  had  forty-two 
rehearsals.  —  Corr.  Loud.  Mus.   World. 


Hans  von  Buelow  at  Hannover.  —  The  following 
is  a  list  of  works  performed  in  the  past  season,  1878-79,  be- 
tween October  and  April,  at  the  "  Abonnement  Concerts  " 
in  Hannover,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow :  — 

Nine  Symphonies:  Beethoven,  Nos.  6,  Pastorale,  and  7, 
A  major;  ^Berlioz,  Harold  Symphony;  ^Brahms,  No.  2, 
D  major;  Gade,  No.  3,  A  minor;  Haydn,  C  minor;  Men- 
delssohn, No.  3,  A  minor;  Mozart,  E-flat  major;  Rubin- 
stein, ^Dramatic  Symphony,  No.  4,  D  minor.  Also,  for 
the  first  time,  ^Bach's  Suite,  in  C  major.  Nine  Overtures, 
Beethoven,  ^'King  Stephen"  and  "Leonora,"  No.  1; 
Berlioz,  "  Benveimto  Cellini  "  and  "  Koman  Carnival;  " 
Cherubini,  "  Wassertriiger;  "  *Glinka,  "  Russian  "  and 
"Ludmilla;"  Mehul,  "  Horatius  Codes;"  Mendelssohn, 
'^Meeresstille  und  Gliickliche  Fahrt;  "  Schumann,  "  Braut 
von  Messina."  Other  orchestral  works:  Saint-Saens, 
"  Danse  Macabre"  (twice);  *Tschaikowsky,  ballet  music 
from  the  opera,  "The  Woywode;"  Wagner,  "Kaiser 
Marsch.  Concertos  with  Orchestra,  for  piano  forte:  Beet- 
hoven, No.  4,  G  major  (Dr.  von  Biilow):  ^Rubinstein, 
Grand  Fantasia,  in  C  minor  (the  composer);  Saint-Saens, 
Concerto,  No.  4,  in  C  minor  (the  composer);  Weber,  Con- 
cert-Stiick  (Dr.  von  Biilow).  Concertos  for  violin :  Joachim, 
Hungarian  Concerto  (the  composer) ;  Mendelssohn,  Con- 
certo, E  minor  (Herr  Hiinflein);  Mozart,  Andante,  from 
violin  Concerto,  No.  4  (Herr  Hermann);  *Ruff,  Second 
Concerto,  A  minor  (Herr  Herrmann).  For  violoncello: 
Goltermann,  Andante  and  Finale,  from  G  niajor  Concerto 
(Herr  Lorleberg).  Piano-forte  and  violin:  Fantasia  in  C 
major,  Schubert  (Dr.  von  Biilow  and  Herr  Joachim). 
Vocal  Works:  ^Beethoven,  "  Meeresstille  and  Gliickliche 
Fahrt;"  *Cherubini,  Missa  Solemnis,  D  minor;  Schubert, 
"  Gott  in  der  Natur"  (scored  by  Biilow). 

Those  works  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  performed  for 
the  first  time.     Here  is  prodigious  activity  and  no  mistake. 


St.  Petersburg.  —  In  recognition  of  the  great  services 
rendered  by  him  as  Inspector  of  Music  in  the  Imperial 
Schools  for  Noble  Young  l^adies  in  this  capital  and  Mos- 
cow, Herr  Adolph  von  Henselt  has  been  created  by  the  Czar 
an  Actual  Councillor,  with  the  title  of  "Excellency." 


Opera    in    London.  —  The     Tribune    correspondent 

writes  (May  17):  "It  is  well  for  Mr.  Mapleson  that  the 
success  of  his  opera  troupe  in  the  United  States  was  at 
once  brilliant  and  substantial.  Since  his  opening  in  Lon- 
don he  has  I^een  pursued  by  111  luck,  for  which  he  is  in  no 
wise  responsiiile;  and  in  these  circumstances  it  must  be  a 
comfortable  thing  to  have  hia  well-filled  American  chest  to 
draw  from.  The  first  appearances  of  Mme.  Nilsson  and 
Mme.  Etelka  Gerster  have  each  been  announced  for  two 
or  three  successive  dates;  but  neither  lady  has  yet  been 
able  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Other-i  of  the  troupe  have 
also  been  ill;  and  the  hou.ses  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
except  on  subscription  nights,  have  not  been  full.  Next 
week,  however,  Mme.  Gerster  is  promised  for  certain.  She 
ha«  been  detained  on  the  (Jontinent  and  then  shut  up  here 
by  illness.  The  public  will  throng  the  more  eagerly  to 
hear  her  on  Monday;  her  popularity  in  London  beitig  not 
lesH  than  her  pojjularity  in  America,  Mme.  Nilsson's  first 
apfjearance  is  now  doubtful.  Meantime  I\Iis»  Minnie  Hauk 
ha«  replaced  her  in   Faust;   with  a  gratifying  measure  of 


success,  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  considered.  Mme. 
Gerster  was  to  have  sung  last  week  in  La  Somnambula. 
At  a  moment's  notice  Mile.  Van  Zandt  was  called  on  to 
take  her  place.  Our  young  countrywoman  is  a  favorite 
here,  but  would  not,  I  suppose,  have  been  cast  for  so  ezact- 
ing  a  part  as  Amina,  save  for  the  emergency.  Her  per- 
formance was,  nevertheless,  a  most  creditable  one.  She 
appeared  on  a  subscription  night  before  an  audience  of 
critics,  able  both  to  make  allowances  for  youth  and  inex- 
perience and  to  judge  fairly  of  real  merit.  Her  reception 
was  cordial,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the  house  grew  better 
as  the  evening  wore  on.  Published  criticisms  have  been 
equally  favorable,  and  Mile.  Van  Zandfs  position  has  been 
distinctly  improved.  Even  a  London  audience,  with  all  its 
prejudices  for  established  reputation  and  its  slowness  to 
enthusiasm,  was  charmed  by  the  youthful  grace  and  winning, 
simple  manners  of  this  young  lady.  Alusical  authorities 
say  that  her  voice  and  method  are  both  excellent,  and  that 
she  needs  but  strength  and  experience  to  insure  her  a 
brilliant  future."  

It  is  related  that  Frederic  Chopin  could  always  quiet  big 
father's  pupils,  no  matter  how  much  noise  they  were  making 
in  the  house.  One  day,  when  Professor  Chopin  was  out, 
there  was  a  frightful  scene.  Barcinski,  the  master  present, 
was  at  his  wits'  end,  when  Frederic  happily  entered  the  room. 
Without  deliberation  he  requested  the  roysterers  to  sit  down, 
called  in  those  who  were  making  a  noise  outside,  and  prom- 
ised to  improvise  an  interesting  story  on  the  piano  if  they 
would  be  quite  quiet.  All  were  instantly  as  still  as  death, 
and  Frederic  sat  down  to  the  instrument  and  extinguished 
the  lights.  He  described  how  robbars  approached  a  house, 
mounted  by  ladders  to  the  windows,  but  were  frightened 
away  by  a  noise  within.  Without  delay  they  fled  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  into  a  deep,  dark  wood,  where  they  fell 
asleep  under  the  starry  sky.  He  played  more  and  more 
softly,  as  if  trying  to  lull  the  children  to  rest,  till  he  found 
that  his  hearers  had  actually  fallen  asleep.  The  young  art^ 
ist  noiselessly  crept  out  of  the  room  to  bis  parents  and  vis- 
itors, and  asked  them  to  follow  him  with  a  light.  When 
the  family  had  amused  themselves  with  the  various  postures 
of  the  sleepers,  Frederic  sat  down  again  to  the  piano,  and 
struck  up  a  thrilling  chord,  at  which  they  all  sprang  up  in  a 
fright.     A  hearty  laugh  was  the  finale  of  this  musical  joke. 


M.  Saint-Saens  is  finishing  a  cantata  for  the  Birming- 
ham festival  of  next  autumn.  Together  with  this  absolute 
novelty,  a  comparative  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  cantata  by 
Max  Bruch,  already  given  in  Germany,  but  not  yet  heard  in 
England,  will  be  brought  out.  M.  Saint-Saens'  cantata 
will  not  be  of  great  dimensions.  Application  had  been 
made  to  M.  Gounod  for  a  work  of  some  magnitude,  but  the 
composer  of  Faitst  decHned  to  compose  the  oratorio  de- 
manded of  him  unless  the  festival  committee  would  agree  to 
pay  him  the  sum  of  £4000. 

JoHAN  SvENDSEN,  whose  Symphony  in  D  (Op.  4)  was 
the  most  important  novelty  a  the  concert  of  Mme.  Viard- 
Louis  on  Thursday,  is  the  first  Norwegian  composer  whose 
works  have  met  with  appreciation  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
northern  peninsula.  The  ability  of  Svendsen  is  undeniable, 
but  hia  growing  reputation  is  partly  the  result  of  artistic 
friendships  and  connections  formed  in  foreign  lands.  His 
octet  for  strings  has  been  frequently  heard  here  at  chamber 
concerts,  and  the  symphony  presented  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to  contains  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  its  introduction 
to  a  London  audience.  There  is  a  certain  commonplace 
brusqueness  in  the  principal  theme  of  the  opening  move- 
ment, and  the  plan  of  the  finale  is  vague  and  ill-defined.  The 
thematic  development  of  both  these  movements  cannot  be 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration.  But  there  is  much  that 
is  charming  in  the  Andante,  with  its  continuous  flow  of 
purely  melodic  phrases;  and  the  Allegretto  Scherzando, 
though  crude  in  structure,  is  not  without  individuality  of 
chyracter.  The  symphony  is  of  course  an.  early  composition, 
and  as  such  is  both  creditable  and  interesting. 

Mr.  Joseph  Halberstadt's  Dramatic  Overture  in  E  minor 
is  a  very  musicianly  work.  It  is  skillfully  constructed,  and 
the  composer  evinces  a  knowledge  of  effett,  not  only  in  the 
working  of  his  materials,  but  in  the  orchestral  coloring, 
which  is  full  and  rich. 

The  name  of  Ferdinand  Ries  is  well  known  to  musicians, 
but  more  familiarly  as  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Beethoven 
than  as  a  composer.  Kies  wrote  many  works  ;  but  as  he 
lacked  the  power  of  individual  utterance,  his  music  has 
failed  to  attain  a  lasting  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  pub- 
lic. For  example,  the  piano-forte  concerto  in  C-sharp  minor 
played  by  Mine.  Viard-Luuia  on  Thursday  calls  for  ap- 
proval merely  by  reason  of  the  fluency  and  effectiveness  of 
the  solo  part.  The  themes  and  the  accompaniments  are 
wholly  without  interest,  and  the  concerto  cannot  be  placed 
even  on  the  same  level  aa  those  of  Hummel.  It  was  excel- 
lently played,  however,  and  the  applause  which  followed  the 
performance  was  a  well-earned  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  ex- 
ecutant. 

M.  Saint-Sai-ns  rendered  one  of  Bach's  organ-fugues  in 
G  minor  with  admirable  clearness  and  precision;  and  the 
audience  seemed  greatly  to  relish  the  grim  but  unpleasant 
humor  of  the  French  composer's  Danse  Macabre  for  orches- 
tra. — Academy,  June  7. 


June  21,  1879.] 
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AKTISTS  or  THE  KINETEENTH  CENTURY 

and  Their  Works.    By  Claka  Ekskine  Cleji- 

ENT  and  Laurence  Hotton.    2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

$5.00. 

This  is  a  perfect  enc3'clopa3dia  of  information  concern- 
ing tlie  lives,  styles,  schools,  and  works  of  more  than 
two  thousand  artists  who  have  lived  and  wrought  witliin 
the  present  century.  Including  so  many  subjects,  it  can- 
not within  the  limits  of  two  volumes  discuss  artists  and 
schools  of  art  exhaustively;  indeed,  such  discussion  is 
not  the  object  of  the  work,  but  to  embrace  in  convenient 
compass  such  personal,  characteristic,  and  artistic  facts 
regarding  artists  of  the  century  as  will  make  the  work 
indispensable  for  reference,  and  a  great  convenience  for 
artists  and  art  lovers  and  students.  Critical  estimates 
from  competent  authorities  and  full  indexes  add  largely 
to  the  value  and  practical  utility  of  the  work. 


*5(*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


SJi^u^ical  Sn^tcuction. 


pUGENE  THA  YER'S  Or^n  Studio  is  in  one  of 
•^^  tlie  halls  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  515  Tremont  Street, 
and  coiit.iins  one  of  the  finest  Church  Organs  in  America. 
Terms  from  ;?40  to  S60  per  Quarter,  with  advantages  never  before 
offered  to  organ  students. 


T,y  A.  LOCKE,  Teacher  of  the  Piano, 
'        '  10  Putnam  Avenue, 


Cambridge. 


JLTR.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


I.  BERTHA 
J  OH  ANN  SEN. 


Professor  of  the  A  rt  of  Singing., 

17S  zd  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the   Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR 

AT  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Music  Hall,  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  3'ea.r.  75  eminent  professors.  Nearly  20,000  t^tu- 
deuta  since  1867.  Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.  For 
Prospectus,  address        E.  TOURJEE,  Mcsio  Hall,  Boston. 


NETV  ENGI.ANT) 
MUSICAL 

EUKEAU. 


I  Furnishes  and  Alls  situations. 

Address  E.  TOUIUEE, 
*  Music  HalLiI^oston. 


MADAME   SELLER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

No.  llOi  Walnut  Street,  Fhiladelpliia. 

SUMMER  COURSE, 

Beginning  June  19,  and  closing  Aug.  1,  1879. 

This  course  is  especially  for  Teachers  and  those  who  are  not 
able  to  attend  during  ttie  winter  session. 

OARLYLE  PETERSILEA^S 

AOADEIViY  OF  MUS!G, 

Elocution,  and  Inmm. 

The  most  perfect  Institution 
of  its  Icind  in  America. 

Its  object  is  to  Educate  Fine 
Soloists  and  Teachers. 

Terms  very  moderate. 

279  &0  281  Columbus  Ave. 

(Near  Berkeley  St.) 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

In  alliance  with  the  lioyal 
Aca  lemy  of  Music,  London,  and 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic  Leipzig. 

In  connection  with  the  Acad- 
em\  are  numerous  free  advan- 
tagea. 

''end  for  Circular. 

NORMAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE, 

CA.yANn.iiGTTA,  jsr.  r. 

WILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD,  of  Boston,  Director. 


Se$sio7i,  J^ive  JVeeJcs,  tTulij  0  to  August  12,  1879, 


n.  Clarence  Eddy,  of  Chicago,  Organist  and  Theorist  ;  Mme. 
LoDisA  Cappiani,  Prima  Donna,  from  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  Mr. 
Harrt  Wbeeler,  from  New  England  Conservatory,  Vocalists. 
L.  H.  Sherwood,  M.  A.,  Principal  Lyons  Musical  Academy. 
SdJiNER  Salter,  Chorus  Director.  IIenrt  G-  Hanchett,  of  New 
York,  Pianist.     Narcisse  Cyr,  and  others,  assisting. 

TERMS.  —  §15.00,  including  ten  Organ  and  ten  Piano  Reci- 
tal'*,  by  Messrs.  Eddy  and  W.  IL  Sherwood,  and  Normal  Course. 
Private  lessons  extra,  from  50  cents  to  $5.00.  Board  from 
S4.00  upwards,    Situation  beautiful,  on  large  lake. 

Address,  for  Circulars, 

Or.  M.  A.  CARMAN,  Cauandaigua,  N.  Y. 


THE  COLOUR  SENSE:   ITS  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

An  Essay  in  Compar.ative  Psychology.  Vol.  14  of  English  and  Foreign  Pliilosophical  Library.  By 
Grant  Allen,  author  of  "  Physiological  iEsthetics."     I  vol.  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  SS-iJO. 

The  whole  volume  is  a  marvel  of  acute  discrimination  and  resolute  industry,  and  withal  it  is  so  modest,  so  significant  of 
un.'  elfish  [iiitience,  that  one  forgets  even  to  envy  the  author  for  his  rcniarkablo  knowledge.  —  The  London. 

The  book  is  attractive  tlirougliout,  for  its  object  is  pursued  with  an  earnestness  and  singleness  of  purpose  which  never 
fail  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  reader.  —  Saturday  Review. 

A  work  of  genuine  research  and  bold  originality. —  Westjuinsrer  Review, 

All  these  eul  Jects  are  treated  iu  a  very  thorough  manner,  with  a  wealth  of  illustration,  a  clearness  of  style,  and  a  CO. 
gency  of  reasoning  which  make  up  a  most  attractive  volume.  —  Nature  (London). 

*#*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  tlie  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   AND  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR,  1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  this  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  passed 
from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.  It  remains  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S.  Dwight,  its  founder,- 
and  preserves  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general  outward 
form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and  culture,  lovers  of  the 
best  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  their  sympathy,  instead  of  courting  an  indiscriminate 
"  popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than  quantity  of  matter.  Loyal 
to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  yet  welcomes  every  sign  of  wholesome 
progress. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  JOURNAL  OF  MusiC  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew :  — 

lis  contents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the 
world  of  Art  and  polite  literature  j  including,  f-om  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  Revie-wg  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  is  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musical  and 
literary :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter, 
of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  takes  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
world  of  Art  and  Literature ;  it  contains  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  "  Stuart  Sterne  "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo  "),  and  others ;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  ^esthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever; 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly;  price  of  subscription,  $3.50  per  year,- in  advance  ; 
five  copies,  gii.25  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


CLUB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH    HOUGHTON,    OSGOOD   AND    COMPANY'S    OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  »The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00   "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "         " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  tf/"  LONGFELLOW,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  will  be  sent  for  $i.oo 
each  additional. 

j!^=  Specimen  copies  of  DwiGHT's  JOURNAL  OF  MusiC  7vill  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
The  ]o\ST!M\\.  is  for  sale  at  <Zh.-s.\.  Prufer's,  30  West  St.;  A.  Williams  &:  Co.,  283  Uashington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington  St.,  Boston.  ■ 
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SEVENTH  EDITION. 

THE  LABY  OF  THE  AROOSTOOK 


Bl  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 


12mo 


.    $2.00. 


Of  all  the  charming  stories  that  Howells  has  written, 
this  is  certainly  the  most  charming. —  The  Churchman  (New 
Tork). 

The  work  abounds  in  the  most  exquisite  touches.  It  is 
full  of  grace,  wit,  delicacy,  reflnemeut,  and  felicities  of 
expression.  —  Boston  Gazette. 


Previous   Writings  of  Mr.  Howells. 

His  observation  is  close  and  accurate  ;  his  knowledge  of 
women  is  simply  marvelous  ;  he  is  an  artist  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  scenery.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

VENETIAU  LIFE.     12mo.     S2.00. 
ITALIAN  JOUENETS.    12mo.    S2.00. 
SUBURBAU    SKETCHES.     12mo.     S2.00. 
THEIH   WEDDING  JOUHNEY.     12mo.     $2.00. 

The  Same.    "  Little  Classic  "  style.    SI. 25. 
A  CHANCE   ACQUAINTANCE.    12mo.    *S2.00. 

The  Same.    "  Little  Classic  "  style.     SI. 25. 
A  FOHEGONE    CONCLUSION.    12mo.    S2.00. 
l3^i="  These  7  vols,  in  box,  half  calf,  52S.00. 
POEMS.     "  Little  Classic  "  style.     §1.25. 
OUT  OF  THE   QUESTION.    ?1.25. 
A   COUNTERFEIT  PRESENTMENT.     51.25. 
A  DATS   PLEASURE.     Vest-Pocket  Scries.    60  cents 
THE  PARLOR  CAE.    Vest-Pocket  Series.    60  cents. 

Equal  as  an  artist  to  the  best  French  writers 

His  books  are  not  only  artistically  fine  but  morally  whole 
some.  -^  Magazin/ur  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes. 


*^*  Fo7'  sale  by  all  Boolcselters.    Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  oy pi-ice  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

POEMS  OF  PLACES. 

Edltei  ir  HENRY  WAESWOBTE  LONGFELLOW, 

Complete   in    31    ^*  Little    Classic"    Toliinies, 
$1.00  each,.   The  set,  in  box,  $iil.OO. 


1-4. 

5. 

6-S. 

9,10. 
11-13. 
14,  15. 

16. 
17,  IS. 

19. 

20. 
21-23. 

24. 
25,26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 


England  and  Wales. 

Ireland. 

Scotland,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den. 

France  and  Savoy. 

Italy. 

Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Switzerland  and  Austria. 

Germany. 

Greece  and  Turkey  (in  Europe). 

Hussia,  including  Asiatia  Russia. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

New  England. 

Middle  States. 

Southern  States. 

Western  States. 

Briti.sh  America,  Mexico,  South,  America. 

Oceanica,  including  Australasia,  Polynesia,  and 
Miscellaneous  Seas  and  Islands. 


If  one  wishes  to  see  how  the  world  looks  through  a 
poet" s  spectacles  the  best  way  is  to  purchase  and  read  this 
charming  series  of  books. —  The-  Christ  tan  Litelligencer 
(Xew  Tork). 

These  little  volumes  are  perfect  mines  of  poetic  wealth 
containing  a  choice  selection  of  the  finest  poems  in  the 
language. —  CoTrnnercial  Bulletin  (Boston). 

"UTioeTer  travels  in  any  land,  or  upon  any  sea  or  river 
of  the  globe,  will  find  in  these  convenient  little  books  the 
best  poetry  relating  to  the  particular  locality  in  which  he 
is  interested.  —  The  Reader. 


**»  For  sale  by  all  Bookaellers. 
ceipt  of  the  price  by  the  Publishers, 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  re- 


HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO,,  Boston. 


New  Books. 


Detmold:   A  Romance. 

By  W.  H.  Bishop.    "Little  Classic  "  style.   18rao, 

red  edges,  SI. 25. 

This  story  the  Hartford  Courant  ranks  with  Mr.  Aldrich's 
"  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  the  New  Haven  Journal  and  Cou- 
rier speaks  of  it  as  "  one  of  the  best  of  recent  works  of 
fiction."     It  will  be  an  excellent  summer  book 


Its  Dangers  aud  its 


Color  Blindness: 
Detection. 

By  B.  Jor  Jeffries,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  etc.  1  vol. 
8vo.     $2.00. 

A  work  of  great  practical  value,  especially  to  railroad 
and  steamboat  men.  It  i.s  based  on  twenty  thousand  ex- 
aminations, and  has  much  interest  for  tlie  general  reader 
as  well  as  for  physicians  and  managers  of  steahiboat  and 
railway  lines. 

Mono-Metalism  and  Bi-Metalism :  or,  Tie 
Science  of  Monetary  Values. 

By  J.  B.  Howe,  author  of  "Political  Economy," 

and  "  Monetary  aud  Industrial  Fallacies."     1  vol. 

16rao.     $1.00. 

Judge  Howe  favors  bi-metalism,  and  his  book  is  a  timely 
contribution  to  the  current  discussion  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion. 

The  Study  of  Psycliology:    Its  Object, 
Scope,  and  Method. 

Being  the  fourth  volume  of  "  Problems  of  Life  and 
Mind."  By  the  late  Geoege  H.  Lewes.  1  vol. 
8vo.     S2.00. 

This  important  part  of  Mr.  Lewes'e  great  work  on 
"  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind  "  was  left  nearly  finished  at 
his  death.  It  has  been  prepared  for  publication  by  Mrs. 
Lewes,  better  known  as  George  Eliot. 

Huits  for  Pupils  in  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing. 

By  Helen  M.  Knowlton.  16mo.  Illustrated 
with  20  Heliotypes  of  Drawings  by  William  M. 
HuKT.    $2.00. 

A  thoroughly  practical  and  helpful  little  book,  which 
will  be  of  much  service  to  learners  in  art 

History  of  the  Eepublic  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

As  traced  in  the  "Writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  of  his  Contemporaries.  By  John  C.  Hamil- 
ton. Fourth  Edition.  With  many  Portraits. 
7  vols.  8vo.     $25.00. 

This  edition  of  an  important  historical  work  is  made 
more  valuable  and  attractive  by  a  large  number  of  au- 
thentic portraits  of  eminent  men  in  the  military  and  civil 
service  of  the  country  in  the  days  of  Washington, 


Charming  Books  by  John  Bnrronghs. 

Locusts  and  Wild  Honey  .  $1.50 
Wake  Robin  ....  1,50 
Winter  Sunshine  .  .  .  1,50 
Birds  and  Poets        .         .        .      1.50 

The  minuteness  of  his  observation,  the  keenness  of  his 
perception,  give  him  a  real  originality,  and  his  sketches 
have  a  delightful  oddity,  vivacity,  and  freshness. —  The 

Nation. 

John  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  essayists 
of  the  time.  —  Providence  Journal, 

The  American  Bicycler. 

By  Charles  E.  Pkatt.     1  vol.  16mo.     75  cents. 

This  little  book  narrates  the  history  of  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  the  bicycle,  gives  ail  needed  information  for  man- 
aging it  skillfully,  has  several  illustrations,  and,  in  short, 
is  a  compact  hanabook  of  the  bicycle. 


Revised  Edition,  gilt  top, 


Library  Notes. 

By  A.  P.  Kussell. 
$2.00. 

A  sort  of  banquet  of  books,  the  author  acting  the  part 
of  symposiarch  with  easy  grace,  now  and  then  dropping 
a  keen  remark,  or  making  a  comprehensive  summary  of 
his  own.  But  great  books  do  most  of  the  talking.  —  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. 

One  of  those  boots  to  which  one  returns  with  zest. — 
New  York  Observer 

The  Peace  Parliament:  or,  The  Recon- 
structed  Creed  of  Christendom. 

16mo.     Cloth,  50  cents. 

A  satire  on  the  various  philosopical,  theological,  and 
ecclesiastical  trifles  that  divide  Christendom,  comprised 
in  a  series  of  conferences  between  Cardiual  Unmanning, 
Rt.  Hon.  Dead  Shure,  Matthew  Non  Ego,  Rt.  Rev.  i^iat  Pax, 
Rev.  Beulah  Bochim,  Dean  Manly,  Sherbert  Dispenser, and 
Michael  Kenealy  Ginx 

Alexander  Hamilton :  A  Historical  Study. 

By  George  Shea,  Chief  Justice   of  the  Marine 

Court,  New  York.     8vo.     $i.50. 

It  is  believed  this  work  will  make  the  public  more  fully 
acquainted  with  Hamilton's  great  genius  and  contribu- 
tions to  American  nationality  and  statesmanship 

Joseph  Cook's  Lectures. 

A^ol.  1.  BIOLOGY.     S1.50. 

2.  TRAJSrSCElNrDElSrTAIjISM:.     $1.50. 

3.  ORTHODOXY.     $1.50. 

4.  CONSCIENCE.     $1-50. 

5.  HEREDITY.     $1.50. 

6.  MARRIAGE.     $1.50. 

Every  minister  should  read  these  wonderful  lectures, 
and  no  intelligent  person  can  read  them  without  being 
stirred  and  thrilled  as  by  a  trumpet  call. 


*^*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 
HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY,  Boston. 


The  American  Architect  and  Building  News, 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Architecture,  Construction,  and  Intex'ior  Decoration. 


The  AMEKicxy  Architect  and  Building  News  is  designed  not  only  for  architects  and  builders,  but  for  engineers,  students,  and  amateurs  Avho  are  inter- 
ested in  building,  or  in  any  of  the  arts  connected  with  building. 


CONTENTS.  —  It  contains  weekly  a  summary  of  architectural  news,  edito- 
rial articles,  lettera  from  different  cities  In  this  country  and  abroad,  original  articles  on  interior 
decoration,  sanitary  engioftering,  arcbteologlcal  diacoveries,  hiBtorical  researches,  and  discussions 
of  matters  of  con«truction  and  Dullding  roaterialj*,  together  with  well-Helected  notes  and  articles 
from  other  technical  joumalfl.  Id  itA  dlscudsion  cf  architectural  subjects,  it  aims  not  merely  to 
Ireat  them  BcicDtlflcally,  but  In  the  beat  sense  practically  ;  ao  a«  to  promote  a  better  understand- 
log  of  architectural  principlefl,  a  finer  appreciation  of  archit«ctnrul  caate,  and  an  embodiment 
of  these  in  the  public  and  private  buildingt  of  America. 

BUILDING  INTEI.UGI^NOIi:.  —  Vnder  ihhhe^d  are  published  weekly 

ft  lliit  of  the  building*  projected  In  the  princlftal  cities  and  towna  of  the  Union,  k'vI"K  the  names 
of  owner,  architect,  and  builder,  together  with  the  coat  and  clmracter  of  the  building  ;  a  lint  of 
the  buildingB  that  are  to  replace  tho»e  lately  burned  ;  a  Qtanding  record  of  the  Important  Htruct- 
iires  DOW  going  ap  tbrooghoat  the  country  ;  and  a  list  of  patents  obtained  upon  new  building 
ftpplUnccs. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  DECORATIVE  ART. —  The  Archi- 

TECT  devotes  special  attention  to  Sanitary  Science,  which  is  rightly  engaging  more  and  more 
the  attention  of  all  Intelligent  citizenw,  and  to  Decorative  Art,  including  furnishing,  as  well  as 
to  matters  that  pertain  to  technical  education  in  architecture  and  construction. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  —  Each  number  contains  four  or  more  fine  quarto  illus- 
trations, and  illuHtrativo  cuts  are  used  liberally  in  the  text.  The  illustrated  pages  exhibit  the 
best  work  of  American  architt'cts  of  our  liuio ;  drawings  of  constructive  and  ornamental  detail ; 
defiigns  for  furniture  and  interior  decoration.  Besides  thet-e,  each  number  is  usually  accompa- 
nied by  a  view  of  a  foreign  building,  either  modern  or  ancient. 


Although  the  paper  addresBefi  itself  primarily  to  architects  and  builders,  by  its  diacussion  of 
matters  of  common  interest  to  those  engHged  In  building  pursuits,  it  is  the  oltject  of  the  editors 
to  make  it  acceptable  and  neccsHary  to  the  large  number  of  educated  people  who  are  interested  in 
aud  appreciate  the  civilizing  influeucti  of  good  architectural  surroundings. 


TERMS  :    S7.50  per  year,  or  S6.00  if  paid  in  advance;  single  copies,  15  cents. 

HOUGHTON,    OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY,    Publishers, 

WINTHROP    SQUARE,    BOSTON. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1S49,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  bceu  widely  known  ^d  universally  commended.  The 
newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years- 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

lias  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery  ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMEKSON  UPRIGHTS   are   especially  admirea. 
They  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the  COT- 

TAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6>^  octaves,  and  a 
marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595   Washington   Street,    Boston, 


W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


"W.   HI.  lATEI^S, 

MANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

^A?^AREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FffiST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Marlcets  of  the  World, 

ETerywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone* 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.     Best  work  and  lowest  prices.     Send 
foraHTatalogue.     Treniont,  opp.  Walthain  St.^  liostoii. 


ESTABLISHED  1837.  ' 

WILLIAM  BOURNE   &  SON, 

PMO-FORTE  MANOFACTURERS, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
to  Let. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   53,000   3IADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  tlieir  excel- 
lence aud  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  tlie  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   is  given  to   EEPAIKING   Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

156  Tremont  Street,  130  Fifth  Avenue, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


McPHAIL 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,   BOSTON. 


Froin  Pio/.  John  K.  Paine,  Teacher  of  Music  at  Harvard 
University. 

Cambridge,  28//i  March,  1872. 
Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  befc  leave  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  admi- 
ration for  your  Piano-Fortes.  The  opinion  which  I  hold  with 
regard  to  their  excellence  has  not  been  formed  hastily,  but  after 
a  careful  test  of  their  qualities.  The  superior  mechanism,  pur- 
ity of  tone,  thorough  construction,  and  consequent  durability 
which  distingnirth  your  Piano- Fortes,  lead  me  to  recommend 
them  as  among  the  most  de.^irable  instruments  now  in  use. 

Very  truly  yours,  JOUN  K.  PAINE. 


Another  First  Gold  Medal! 


NEW-ENGLAND  CABINET  ORGANS 

On  account  of  their  Many  Iinprovements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal,  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1S78  specified  *'  Superior  Po^ver  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone !  "  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  lianlc  First  in  tlie  World,     This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England  Organ  Company, 
Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


HELIOTYPE. 

PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    BOOK    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  COJIPANY  are  producers  of  Illustrations  by  the  Ileliot.vpe,  rhoto-lithographic, 
Photo-engraving,  and  Fac-pimile  processes.  Emplojed  by  the  United  States  Government  in  illustrating  Scientitic  and 
Medical  Ileports  ;  by  Scientific,  Historical,  and  other  learned  Societies  ;  by  the  leading  Pulalishers,  and  for  illustrating 
Town  and  Family  Itistories,  etc.,  etc. 

Facsimiles  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  Manusei-ipts,  Faintings,  Vrnivinffs  and  Sketches, 
Views  and  Fortraits  frotn  Nature,  Medical  aud  Scientific  Objects,  Antiquities,  etc.,  etc. 

For  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  CO.,  220  Devonshire  St.,  Bostpn,  Mass. 


PIANO-FORTES, 


GALAXY  OF  STARS, 

Who  pronounce  the  WEBER  PIANOS  the  Best  7'ianos 

in  the  world  for  their  "Sympathetic,  Pure,  and 

Rich  Tone,  combined  with  Greatest  Power." 

"  An  Instrument  with  a  SOUL  in  it." 


JPare2)a-Iiosa, 

Milsson, 

Kellogg, 

Marie  Uoze, 

Patti, 

Albani, 

Thursby, 

Cary, 

Lucca, 

Mxirsha, 

CarrenOj 

Torriani, 

Strauss, 

Goddard, 

Capoul, 

JBristotv, 

Campaninl, 

Miizio, 

3Iills, 

GUmore, 

Wehll, 

Pease, 

Pappenheini,            Adams, 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

TERMS  EASY. 

■WAREROOMS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  16th  Street, 

NEW    YORK. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OP  ALL  THE  PUBLICATIONS   OP 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &  CO. 

A  new  and  elegantly  printed  Catalogue  {forming  a  hooh 
of  235  pages),  with  illuminated  cover,  carefully  Indexed 
and  classified,  and  with  critical  opinions  of  the  most  com* 
pctont  judges  ;  embracing  Novels,  Storie.'*,  Travel  Sketchei 
Essays,  Poetry,  Biography,  History,  Philosophy,  Religion 
and  Art ;  and  Medical  and  Leml  Works.  Sent  to  any  ad' 
dreas  on  receipt  of  10  cents.    ^0  Devonshire  Scroet,  Bostoa 
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A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

Jwr  the  Vacation  Toiirist  m  Europe. 

■With  Maps.  16mo.  Roan,  flexible.  $2. 
This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  is 
■beyond  question  the  best  handy  guide  yet  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  American  tourists  in  Eu- 
rope. It  includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  Germany  and  the  Rhine,  Switzerland, 
Trance,  Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  the  traveler 
just  the  information  he  needs,  in  the  best  form". 

Houghton,  O.'good  &  Co.'s  "  Satchel  Guide  "  is  so  gen. 
eral  a  favorite  among  Americans  who  travel,  that  in  au- 
nonncing  the  edition  for  1879  we  have  no  need  to  repeat 
the  commendation.'*  given  to  ifc  in  former  years.  The  real 
wants  of  the  traveler  are  fully  met.  and  the  work  has  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  and  intelligent  annual  revision, 
v\hich  frees  it  from  the  faults  that  mar  too  many  guide- 
books.—  New  York  Evening  Post. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


a^UBic  publi^ljcr^. 


Summer  IVlusic  Books! 


fc.'S 


K? 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOY !    35  cts. 

Just  out.     Great  favorite, 

GOOD  NEWS!    35 cts. 

Well  koowu,  always  good. 

SHINING  RIVER !   35  cts. 

Very  beautiful  songs. 

GEMS  OF  ENGLISH  SONG!    $2.50. 

Uest  Soug  CoUecti'm. 

CLUSTER  OF  GEMS!    S250. 

Capital  Piano  Pieces. 

GEMS  OF  THE  DANCE!    $2.50. 

Brilliant  Waltzes,  &c. 

Lives  of  Beethoven  (¥2.00),  Mozart  (SI. 75),  Schumann 
($1-75),  and  others,  most  interesting  ;  also  Ruler's  History 
0/ Music,  2  vols,  each  (Sl.oi'). 

Musical  R-cord  ($2.00) ;  good  reading,  once  a  week  ; 
all  the  news,  and  fine  selection  of  uiu.sic. 

DfscTiptive  Catalogues  ilO  cts.},  of  almo=t  all  Music 
Books  that  are  publiaked.  Very  valuable  for  reference. 
1800  Books. 


Any  hook  ■mailed  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON   &  CO.,  Boston. 


Do  not  piircliase  a  New  Book 

For  your  Musical  Society  or  Singing  School 
until  you  have  examined  Mr.  H.  R.  Palmer's 
forthcoming  Tsrork.  This  ne'w  publication 
•will  be  far  in  advance  of  Mr.  P.'s  previous 
■works,  as  it  vsrill  contain  new  and  valuable 
material,  in  addition  to  the  benefit  of  large 
experience  gathered  during  his  recent  ex- 
tensive sojourn  in  Europe.  It  w^Ul  be  of 
his  popular  "  Song  King  "  size,  and  ■will  be 
sold  at  $7.50  per  dozen ;  75  cents  each,  by 
mail.     "Will  be  issued  early  in  July. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  Publishers, 

7fi  East  Ninth  St.,  Keiv  Yorlc. 
73  liandolph  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  ART  OF  ORGAN  PLAYING. 

By  EUGENE  TUAYER. 

PaET  1.     Manual  Studies ^2.00 

Part  2.    Pedal  Studiea 2.50 

pAET  3.    Art  or  KegiHtration 2.00 

Paut  4.     Church,  or  .Service  Playing 2. 50 

Part  5-     Solo  or  Concert  Playing 3.i(0 

CompIf;te  in  Boardn 12.00 

ScpPLEHEST,     JIoMic  for  Church  ;:ervir;e,  Book  1 2.10 

Pnbliahed  by  GAEL  PEUFEE,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 
&>n(,  po.%t'paif/,  on  receipt  of  marked  price. 


ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

40   WINTER   STREET    .    .    .    BOSTON,  MASS. 

jrnport/:r  find  Dealfr  in 

Foreign  &  American  Slieet  Music. 

Sole  Agent  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  Catalosruea  of  ASHDOWN  & 
PABBY  of  London,  Eng.,  and  HENRY  LITOLFF  of  IJnuin- 
tchwcig,  Oernianj.  The  beflt  and  rheaiKyit  edition  of  CiaBMic 
and  Modem  Mu?ic.  Catalogues  lent  free  on  applicyifjon.  Lil>«ml 
dUconnt  made  to  the  profeAi>iion  and  trade.  {Electing  music  for 
Teachers  aol  .Seminaries)  made  a  Pj>ecial(y. 
LltolfT'A  Musical  World :    A  Monthly  MHffazine  of  New 

Compositiona  for  the  Piano-forte.    25  centfl  each  number. 
JTJ8T  ISSUED : 
Albnm  for  Clillclrcn.     Ii>  O.  W,  Marjitott.    12  cbarmlDg 

little  pieceji  for  >oung  pianiBts.    20  eta.  a  number. 
Ave  Maria.   Kor  Tenor  or  Soprano.    By  IIexshaw  Dama.  60c. 
B«»lde  the  Summer  Sea.   Contralto.      "  "       40c, 


G-EO.  ID.   K.XJSSELXJ, 

125  TREMONT    STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  foUowiug  world-renowned  Catalogues  ; 

WM.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIKMER,  New  York; 

BOOSEY  &  Co.,  London,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

W£B£R    PIANO-rORTES. 


THE  BEETHOVEN  QUARTETTE, 

CHARLES  N.  ALLEN,  HENRY  HEINDL, 

JULIDS  AKEROYD,  WULF  FRIES, 

l8  prepared  to  accept  engagemente  for  next  season.     The  club 
can  be  augmented  to  sextette  or  septette  when  required. 


Address 


C.  N.  ALLEN, 

0.  DITSON  &  CO., 


*  Bosto 


The  members  will  resume  their  lessons  in  September. 


NOW    READY. 


The  REQUISITE  is  brim  full  of  good  points  and 
good  music,  and  is  emphatically  NEW  in  every  re- 
spect.    Price  75  cts.  per  copy,   $7. SO  per  dozen. 
Address  FILLMORE  BROS.,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


THE   NEW  ENGLAND 

NfliAL  MUSICAL  INSTITOTE. 

SUMMEIt   SCHOOL. 

Will  hold  its  sixth  session,  commencing  July 
10,  for  Five  Weeks,  in  Boston. 

ADVANTAGES  UNSURPASSED. 
A  full  and  efficient  corps  of  Teachers,  the  best 
the  country  affords.  Instruction  given  in  every 
branch  of  the  Musical  Art,  Elocution,  and  Lan- 
guages, at  very  reasonable  rates.  Address  for 
Circular,  e.   TOURJEE, 

N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Miisic,  *ifusic  UaU,  Boston j  Mass. 


AMERICAN  GUIDE-BOOKS. 


By  M.  F.  SWEETSER. 


We  now  have  a  guide-book  library  which,  as 
far  as  it  extends,  is  every  whit  as  good  as  Bae- 
deker. The  information  given  is  that  of  fact, 
and  not  of  fancy.  It  is  Tery  important  for  the 
traveler  to  know  what  hotels  to  stop  at;  and 
these  books  tell  him,  at  the  same  time  carefully 
noting  the  price.  —  The  Independent. 


Nothing  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  trav- 
eler could  be  desired  than  these  neat,  compact, 
portable  manuals.  The  information  ia  minute  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  most  curious,  embracing 
every  particular  that  is  likely  to  awaken  bia  in- 
terest. —  College  Courant  (New  Haven). 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities  and  Popular  Resorts  of  New  England,  and  to  its  Scenery  and  Historic 
Attractions ;  with  the  Western  and  Northern  Borders,  from  New  York  to  Quebec.  With  Maps  of 
New  England,  the  White  Mountains,  the  Hudson  River,  the  Environs  of  Boston,  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee,  and  Nahant;  and  Plans  of  Boston,  Hartford,  Montreal,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Newport, 
Portland,  Providence,  Quebec,  the  Central  Park,  and  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  16mo,  flexible 
cloth,  $2.00. 


Before  you  begin  to  travel  in  New  England,  be 
sure  to  provide  yourself  with  Sweetser's  "  Hand- 
Book."  It  is  a  small  compact  volume,  with  maps 
and  plans  and  tours  ;  with  history  condensed,  and 
such  illustrations  as  make  it  a  constant  help  and 


pleasure  to  the  tourist.  It  is  admirably  put  to- 
gether. —  Rev.  Dr.  Prime  in  New  York  Observer, 
The  information  in  regard  to  the  different  lo- 
calities is  full,  minute,  and  exact.  —  Boston  Tran- 
script. 


THE    MIDDLE   STATES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities  and  Popular  Resorts  of  the  Middle  States,  and  to  their  Scenery  and 
Historic  Attractions;  with  the  Northern  Frontier  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Montreal;  also  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  Northern  Virginia.  With  Maps  of  the  Middle  States,  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, the  Catskill  Mountains,  the  Hudson  River,  Long  Island,  and  the  Environs  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  ;  and  Plans  of  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  the  Central  Park,  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery, Montreal,  New  York  City,  Niagara  Falls,  Ottawa,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  Sara- 
toga, Toronto,  and  Washington.     16rao,  flexible  cloth,  $2.00. 


No  previous  manual  is  so  copious  or  so  exact  in 
its  treatment,  or  can  be  consulted  to  so  great  ad- 
vantage by  the  tourist  in  the  Middle  States  as  a 
trustworthy  guide. — New  York  Tribune. 


The  maps  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  crammed  with  information  like  a 
traveler's  valise  with  luggage.  —  New  York  Daily 
Graphic. 


THE  WHITE   MOUNTAINS. 

A  Guide  to  the  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Ravines  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  the 
adjacent  Railroads,  Highways,  and  Villages,  with  the  Lakes  and  Mountains  of  Western  Maine ; 
also  Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  the  Upper  Connecticut  Valley.  With  Maps  of  the  White  and 
Franconia  Mountains,  Western  Maine,  and  the  Lake  country  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Panoramas 
of  the  Views  from  Mount  Washington,  Mount  Kiarsarge,  Mount  Pleas.ant  (Me.),  Mount  Prospect 
(Plymouth),  Mount  Hayes,  and  Jefferson  Hill.     16mo,  flexible  cloth,  $2.00. 


The  book  contains  a  really  wonderful  amount 

of  information It  is  simply  indispensable 

to    all  who  visit  or   sojourn    among   the   White 
Mountains. —  'I'he  Congregationalist  (Boston). 


Combines  all  the  information  that  any  intelli- 
gent being  can  possibly  need  for  making  a  thor- 
ough exploration  of  the  White  Mountain  country, 
on  foot,  by  rail,  by  stage  or  carriage.  —  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 


THE   MARITIME  PROVINCES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities,  Coasts,  and  Islands  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  to  their 
Scenery  and  Historic  Attractions  ;  with  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal ;  also  Newfoundland  and  the  Labr.-idor  Coast.  With  Maps  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Ea-stcrn  New  England  and  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  the  Basin  of  Minas,  and  the 
Land  of  Evangeline,  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Saguenay  River;  and  Plans  of  the 
Cities  of  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and  Montreal.     IGmo,  flexible  cloth,  $2.00. 


Every  place  in  the  Province,  on  the  rivers  and 
l.ike.s,  19  referred  to;  and  little  bits  of  tradition 
and  histfjry  and  poetry  are  so  woven  togethfr  as 
to  make  the  volume  most  interesting  of  itself, 
while  it  causes  every  point  which  the  traveler 
visito  to  bristle  with  interest,  and  to  leave  some- 


thing more  than  a  passing  impression  upon  bis 
mind.  —  St.  .John  (N.  B.)  Globe. 

By  its  intrinsic  value,  copiousness  of  informa- 
tion, and  imp.artiality,  it  is  likely  to  take  the 
phace  of  all  other  guides  or  handbooks  of  Canada 
which  wo  know  of.  —  Quebec  Chronicle. 


•,•  For  sale  by  all  Boohsellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &   COMPANY,  BOSTON. 
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SANZIO. 
BY  STUART  STERNE,  AUTHOR  OF   "  ANGELO." 

(Continued  from  page  97.) 

So  Sanzio  joyfully, 
While  the  bright,  slanting  sunbeams,  that  at  last 
Had  burst  their  cloudy  veil,  moved  on  before  them, 
Led  her  about,  showed  and  interpreted, 
While  she,  with  glad,  untiring  eagerness, 
Listened  and  looked,  —  npon  the  long,  gray  walls 
Covered  with  dabs  of  color  and  black  lines, 
That,  if  one  watched,  slowly  resolved  themselves 
Now  into  countless  fair,  fantastic  shapes, 
Then  melted  back  into  a  strange  confusion ; 
Upon  the  bits  of  canvas  in  gay  tints. 
Or  the  white  heads  and  faces,  feet  and  hands, 
Hung  pell-mell  here  and  there;  and  yonder  stood 
Two  marble  figures  towering  high,  though  one 
Had  lost  its  head,  the  other  both  its  arms. 
And  glancing  past  them,  Benedetta  knelt 
To  turn  the  sheets  of  paper  on  the  floor, 
That  lay  there  scattered  broad-cast,  and  scrawled  full 
Of  twisted  lines  and  circles  like  the  walls, 
Till  Sauzio  told  her,  laughing,  't  was  in  vain 
She  burrowed  there  for  any  hidden  gem ; 
Found  in  one  distant  corner  of  the  room 
A  curious,  wide-mouthed  urn  of  blackened  silver, 
Filled  to  the  top  with  rose-leaves  faintly  sweet. 
Lonf^,  long  agO)  Sanzio  related,  ere 
The  dear  Christ-child  was  born  at  Bethlehem, 
Some  unknown  skillful  workman  wrought  this  vase, 
'Mid  a  great  people  perished  from  the  earth. 
Men  laboring  in  the  fields  discovered  it 
Of  late,  deep  in  the  ground,  —  thus  it  came  here. 
And  near  it  stood  a  dish  of  finest  glass 
Shaped  like  an  open  lily,  where  she  saw, 
With  bits  of  scarlet  coral,  pearly  white 
And  delicate  pink  and  amber-tinted  shells. 
Ay,  Sanzio  said,  they  lay  so  many  years 
Upon  the  shores  of  the  eternal  sea. 
Their  little  shallow  cups  had  caught  at  last 
Some  faint  reflection  of  the  sunset  glory 
That  flooded  them  a  thousand  times.     A  fan 
Of  gorgeous  peacock  feathers,  spreading  wide, 

Nodded  above  them,  and  near  by,  in  yet 

Another  corner,  Benedetta  marked 

A  crimson  mantle,  and  blue,  silken  robe, 

A  trailing  piece  of  precious  cloth  of  gold. 

And  many  more  of  various  hues,  that  looked 

Like  purple  and  fine  linen,  —  heedlessly 

Tossed  over  dusty  chairs. 

But,  best  of  all, 

Sanzio  turned  kindly,  at  her  earnest  prayer. 

The  faces  of  great  pictures  from  the  walls. 

And  showed  her  much  she  had  not  yet  beheld 

Of  all  his  noblest  labors,  though  he  said 

Of  this  and  that,  'Twas  but  the  first  poor  sketch; 

This  had  been  ordered  from  beyond  the  sea ; 

And  that  had  crossed  the  mountains.     One  of  them, 

A  sweet  Madonna,  seated,  with  bent  head, 

Her  happy  arms  clasped  round  the  Blessed  Babe 

That  nestled  on  her  bosom.     Then  an  image 

Of  that  fair  Saint  who  first  from  heaven  drew  down 

The  power  of  music  to  the  thirsty  earth,  — 

Amid  a  group  of  other  stately  forms 

Standing  erect  and  rapt,  her  purest  face     , 

Turned  upward  to  a  chanting  augeUchoir. 


And  yet  another,  <rf  that  gracious  Saint 
Who  conquered  ill  by  her  sole  iimocence. 
She  walked  alone,  —  behind  her  sombre  trees,  — 
Her  beauteous  limbs  scarce  hidden  by  the  robe 
Whose  folds  one  slender  hand  held  gathered  back 
From  the  nude,  tender  feet,  while  in  the  other 
Slie  bore  a  branch  of  palm.     Thus  fearlessly, 
The  Kodly  peace  unbroken  on  her  brow, 
A  faint-rayed  halo  round  the  golden  head. 
She  stepped  upon  the  pointy,  jagged  wings 
Of  the  fierce  dragon,  who  with  monstrous  coils. 
And  fiery  jaws  wide  open,  rolled  and  writhed 
Powerless  to  right  and  left. 

And  so  at  length, 
Making  their  round  about  the  whole  wide  room. 
They  came  to  that  great  picture,  half  complete. 
Whereon  he  labored  still,  and  even  this 
He  turned  and  showed.     A  heavenly  Virghi-mother, 
Bearing  the  little  Jesus  in  her  arms, 
And  floating  upward  on  light  clouds;  beside 
And  yet  beneath  her,  other  forms,  two  Saints, 
A  woman,  and  a  noble,  grave  old  nian; 
And  further  still  below,  close  to  her  feet, 
Two  marvelous  fair  child-angels,  with  small  wings. 
Both  gazing  up,  in  rapt,  adoring  joy. 
Their  sweetest  eyes  lost  in  the  heavens  beyond. 
And  Benedetta  when  she  first  saw  these 
Cried  out  in  wonder  and  delight:   "  O  Sanzio! 
What  rosy  limbs,  and  dimpled  little  hands ! 
Oh,  would  that  I  might  hold  them  in  my  arms, 
And  kiss  their  lips  and  eyes!      This  right  one  here. 
With  upturned  face,  he  is  like  you,  methinks!  " 
Then  following  the  little  angel's  glance. 
And  reverently,  yet  all  unconsciously 
Folding  her  hands,  she  softly  said,  and  spoke 
As  to  herself:  "And  what  a  grave,  wise  look. 
Wears  the  Beloved  Babe  on  his  sweet  face !  — 
And  I  am  to  be  here  among  all  these,  — 
Nay,  how  should  I  be  worthy  of  such  greatness!  " 
My  darling  I      Oh,  I  would  most  joyfully 
Make  all  the  world  your  footstool !   Sanzio's  heart 
Cried  out  within  him,  yet  he  suffered  not 
The  words  to  pass  his  lips,  but  gazed  at  her 
With  a  glad,  silent  smile.     And  now,  when  she 
Was  well  content  that  naught  was  left  unseen, 
He  bade  her  sit  and  rest  on  the  small  couch 
Where  he  was  wont  sometimes  to  pause  from  work, 
When  that  grew  wearisome,  —  he  standing  near 
On  the  great  tawny  lion-skin  stretched  out 
Upon  the  floor,  and  showing  plainly  stiU 
The  outlines  of  the  miglity  head  and  paws. 
"  What  is  this?  "  asked  she,  planting  her  small  feet 
Whsre  once  the  full,  dark  mane  had  flowed. 

He  told  her, 
And  how  it  came  from  countries  far  away, 
Filled  with  wide  deserts,  where  the  sun  was  hot. 
And  bred  strange  beasts  and  birds  and  flowers  and  trees. 
"Fancy,"  he  said,  "  how  dismal  for  some  late 
Lone  traveler,  if  at  fall  uf  night,  perchance. 
He  hears  a  stealthy  rustle  'mid  the  reeds, 
And  sees  the  gleaming  of  two  fiery  eyes. 
And  suddenly,  with  a  fierce,  resounding  roar, 
A  lion  leaps  on  him  and  his  poor  horse, 
And  strikes  his  teeth  into  its  panting  flanks'.  " 

Unwittingly  she  drew  her  feet  away, 

A  shade  of  trouble  flitting  o'er  her  face. 

It  faded  in  a  moment,  and  her  cheek 

Dimpled  and  faintly  flushed,  and  lookhig  up 

She  said,  "  Nay,  I  am  like  a  foolish  child !  " 

"  And  would  you  be  afraid  in  that  wild  land  ?  " 

He  smiling  asked.     "  No,  —  yes,  —  no,  not  with  yon, 

If  you  were  with  me  there !  "     And  for  the  first  time 

She  of  her  own  free  will  reached  out  her  hand, 

And  put  it  into  his,  who  with  delight 

Close  clasped  and  held  it  fast.     But  suddenly 

She  drew  it  back  and  asked,  with  earnestness, 

Returning  now  at  length  upon  the  words 

She  left  unfinished  wlien  she  entered  first,  — 

"  But  tell  me  how  it  is  I  find  you  here! 

Anna  went  out  this  afternoon,  and  I, 

Left  all  alone,  wandered  about  the  house, 

And  curiously  peeped  into  many  rooms. 

Finding  them  still  and  empty  all,  save  this. 

You  do  not  live  here?      Nay,  it  cannot  be, 

Methought  you  came  a  distance  every  day, 

In  from  the  street!  " 

"  And  so  I  did !  I  flung 
My  cap  upon  my  head,"  he  gayly  cried, 
"  And  passed  through  one  door  out  into  the  street, 
And  by  another  then  as  speedily  back, 
Into  the  house  where  I  have  dwelled  long  years!  " 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence.     Then  again 
Most  gravely,  "  Mayhap  you  can  tell  me,  too. 
Why  Anna  scarce  remembers  aught  of  us, 
My  father  and  my  grandam  and  myself, 
Whom  she  was  wont  to  know  and  love  so  well. 
For  when  I  question  her,  she  shakes  her  head, 
Or  gives  me  answers  all  awry !  " 

And  now 
He  broke  into  a  peal  of  merry  laughter: 


"  Dear,  imiocent,  simple  heart  I     Your  Anna  long 
Has  been  at  rest  in  Abraham's  lap,  I  trust, 
And  pray  she  may  be  softly  pillowed  there, 
For  I  could  find  her  nowhere!  " 

But  he  saw 
Tliat  in  her  face  his  mirth  found  no  response. 
And  sobered  in  a  moment,  while  she  said,  — 
And  Sanzio  fancied  that  her  lips  grew  white,  — 
"  You  told  us  all  was  well,  and  we  believed  you !  ". 

Then  briefly  he  recounted  his  device, 
And  added,  "  Nina's  heart  is  true  as  gold, 
And  could  your  mother  know  she  were  well  pleased  "  — 
But  she  seemed  scarce  to  hear,  and  suddenly*said, 
"  You  have  deceived  us  then,  —  me  and  my  mother; 
That  was  not  well  in  you!  "     Her  voice  was  low, 
And  a  strange,  shadowy  look  in  the  wide  eyes 
She  fixed  upon  his  face. 

He  bit  his  lip, 
Flushing  and  paling  swiftly,  then  moved  off 
And  strode  with  hasty  paces  through  the  room. 
While  he  tossed  back  his  hair  impatiently; 
And  then  returning  close  to  her  again. 
Said,  though  his  voice  and  eyes  were  half  unsteady, 
"  You  give  a  hard  name  to  a  petty  fault, 
And  make  me  suffer  heavy  penalty. 
For  what  methinks  may  scarce  be  called  a  sin!  " 

She  sat  in  silence,  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 

And  he  went  on,  — his  voice,  that  had  grown  firm, 

Now  quivering  with  so  strange  a  thrill  again,  * 

That  Benedetta  started  at  the  sound, — 

"  And  if  a  fault,  a  wrong,  a  sin  there  was. 

It  was  committed  but  for  love  of  you ! 

But  for  I  saw  no  other  means  to  gain 

The  innocent  cause  I  pleaded.     I  protest 

My  work  in  truth  has  need  of  you !  —  and  for 

i  must  have  perished  could  I  not  have  looked 

Upon  your  face  again !     Ay,  Benedetta, 

Wherefore  not  tell  you  now,  in  simple  words, 

What  every  breath  of  life,  each  rapturous  throb 

In  this  glad  soul,  that  lives  but  on  your  sight, 

Surely  has  long  ere  this  confessed  to  you,  — 

I  love  you !  with  a  love  too  passing  great, 

For  mortal  tongue  to  utter  half  my  heart !  " 

Still  while  he  spoke  she  gave  no  sign,  but  bowed 

Her  head  still  lower,  the  small,  dark  ringlets  quivering 

On  the  white,  bended  neck,  and  even  now 

When  pausing  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  her, 

She  made  no  faintest  answer,  but  he  saw 

How  the  hot  blood  rushed  over  brow  and  neck. 

And  that  she  shook  and  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

But  when  he  would  have  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

She  sprang  up  suddenly,  broke  away,  and  fled 

Into  the  furthest  corner  of  the  room. 

And  cowering  like  a  child  down  on  the  floor. 

Her  face  hid  in  the  hands  upon  her  knees, 

Burst  into  passionate  tears. 

For  one  brief  moment 
He  stood  confounded  and  irresolute. 
Then  flew  to  her  and  knelt  beside  her.     "  Love !  — 
My  darling  Love !  —  my  Bird !  —  my  bright-eyed  Fawn !  - 
Wherefore  these  tears  ?     Will  you  not  answer  me» 
By  one  smaU  word,  —  give  but  a  sign !  "  he  cried 
In  passionate  tenderness,  and  would  have  drawn 
Her  hands  from  off"  her  face  with  gentle  force. 
But  she  resisted,  and  loud  sobs  alone 
Came  for  reply. 

"  My  Own,  my  Benedetta, 
My  Queen,  my  sweetest  Saint !  —  can  you  not  then 
Pardon,  forgive  me?     Ay,  't  is  but  too  true, 
I  love  you  with  the  power  of  all  my  soul, 
And  't  was  my  happiness  to  think,  —  perchance,  — 
But  yet  forgive  me  if  I  startled  you 
By  my  too  hot  and  hasty  words !     Forget 
That  they  were  ever  spoken !     For  I  pray 
Not  now  aught  other  favor  at  your  hands. 
But  that  you  grant  me  still  a  few  brief  days 
The  joy  to  look  on  you  as  heretofore,  — 
Kneeling  to  do  you  homage,  —  ft-om  afar 
To  worship  at  your  shrine.  Madonna  mine!  '" 
He  cried  again,  deep  grief  and  yearning  love 
Mingled  in  his  entreating,  pleading  voice; 
But  still  he  sued  in  vain,  still  waited  breathless 
For  some  response. 

And  so  at  last  sprang  up. 
Turned  from  her  with  a  gesture  half  despair, 
Half  swift,  impatient  wrath,  and  pressing  close 
The  arms  he  folded  on  his  breast,  as  though 
To  still  the  mighty  beating  of  his  heart, 
Said  in  a  strange,  cold  voice,  "  Then  we  must  part ! 
To-morrow,  with  the  earliest,  I  will  find 
Some  one  to  take  you  safely  home !  " 

And  thus 
Walked  to  the  window,  and  stood  looking  out 
With  stormy  brow,  and  dark,  unseeing  eyes. 
And  pallid  lips  so  firmly  closed  and  set. 
As  though  they  could  unbend  and  smile  no  more; 
Stood  thus  in  silence  for  a  little  time, 
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And  motionless,  yet  fancied  that  he  heard 

Her  sobs  grow  fainter,  and  then  cease,  and  then 

A  movement  find  a  gentle  step  close  by, 

But  would  not  look  around,  till  suddenly 

Two  clinging  arms  were  flung  about  his  neck, 

And  a  soft,  whispering  voice  cried  pleadingly, 

Close  to  his  ear,   *'  Oh,  no,  send  me  not  from  you! 

'Twould  break  my  heart,  —  I  love  you,  Sanzio  mine!  " 

Then  he  turned  swiftly  with  a  joyous  cry, 

And  strained  her  to  his  heart  in  breathless  rapture, 

And  raised  the  tender,  brightly  flushing  face 

She  trembling  hid  upon  his  breast,  and  kissed 

Again  and  yet  again  the  dewy  lips, 

That  shy'ly  half,  but  with  glad  willingness 

Yielded  themselves  to  him,  and  timidly 

Responded  to  his  own,  antl  quivered  still, 

Though  a  faint  smile  played  round  them  like  a  light, 

While  yet  her  eyes  o'ei-flowed  with  great,  round  drops, 

Until  he  kissed  the  swelling  tears  away, 

Kemembering  the  sweet  blossoms  in  the  wood, 

And  she  as  in  a  fleeting,  happy  swoon, 

Closuig  her  eyes  an  instant,  laid  her  head 

Upon  his  breast  once  more. 

Thus  arm  in  arm 
The  lovers  stood  a  while  in  blissful  silence, 
Each  hearing  but  the  other's  throbbing  heart, 
While  the  red  sunlight  flooded  all  the  world 
With  a  last  burst  of  brightness,  —  gazing  out 
O'er  the  Eternal  City's  wide  expanse, 
That  stretched  far,  far  below. 

( To  be  continued.) 


TONE-QUALITY. 

BY  GEORGE  T.  BULLING. 

It  is  a  question  worth  the  serious  asking, 
whether  tlie  power  of  tone-quality  in  musical 
sounds  is  as  generally  recognized  by  the  mu- 
sicians of  our  day  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Brill- 
iant and  voluble  execution,  and  the  startling 
dynamic  effects  which  characterize  many  mod- 
ern musical  compositions,  are  deadly  enemies 
to  delicate  poetry  of  tone.  True,  the  blare 
of  sound  which,  when  translated  from  a  score 
of  Brahms,  or  of  Wagner,  often  falls  upon 
our  ears  with  an  impressive,  if  not  with  au 
expressive  effect,  is  a  complicated  musical 
sound,  but  it  will  take  years  of  ear  training 
to  convince'  us  that  it  does  not  approximate 
to  downright  noise.  The  comparatively  vast 
resources  of  modern  instrumentation  prompt 
tiie  deeply  thinking  composer  to  extravagant 
combinations  of  tone-quality,  and  to  strongly 
contrasted  volumes  of  tone.  That  this  in- 
novation is  in  keeping  with  the  ajsthetic  and 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  day,  no  lib- 
eral minded  person  will  deny.  Yet,  this  noisy 
advance  of  the  army  of  free  musical  thought 
is  prone,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  crush  under 
foot  the  musician's  delicate  and  subtle  sensi- 
bilitj'  to  tone-quality. 

Nor  does  this  assumed  fatal  facility  of  the 
orchestra  alone  threaten  the  destruction  of 
the  finer  and  -  more  poetic  musical  effects. 
The  demand  of  the  people  at  large  is  for 
quantity  instead  of  quality  of  musical  sound. 
When  a  grand  musical  performance  is  con- 
templated, the  anticipated  grandeur  is  too 
often  measured  by  the  numbers  to  take  part 
in  the  performance,  and  by  the  consequent 
amplitude  and  intensity  of  dynamic  effect  to 
be  produced,  just  as  if  the  attribute  of  grand- 
eur did  not  as  truly  lie  in  quality,  as  in 
quantity,  of  tone.  Monster  jubilees  and  fes- 
tivals, with  their  concomitant  rhythmic  and 
dynamic  effect,  produced  by  the  discharge  of 
loaded  cannon  at  the  thesis  of  the  measure  in 
the  music,  and  of  musketry  at  the  arsis, 
merely  supply  outward  excitement  to  the  peo- 
ple, instead  of  inciting  them  to  true  inward 
iiiu»icul  enthusiasm.  If  you  should  ask  a  con- 
scientious   musician,  after   he    had    atlended 


such  a  gigantic  concert,  which  numbers  of 
the  programme  he  enjoyed  best,  he  would  be 
very  likely  to  answer  in  favor  of  those  which 
were  not  chorus  and  orchestra,  nor  cannon  and 
musketry. 

Helmholtz  has  clearly  proved  to  us  that 
most  musical  tones  contain  harmonic  upper 
partial  tones,  and  that  the  order  in  which 
those  over-tones  occur  in  a  musical  sound 
explains  its  individual  quwlity.  If  expressive 
musical  effects  are  attained  through  harmony 
proper,  how  much  more  delicate  are  the 
effects  which  may  be  wrought  by  the  va- 
riously combined  harmonics  in  a  musical 
sound.  The  power  of  tone  is  no  more  to  be 
analyzed  than  is  the  power  of  music  itself. 
You  may  get  an  answer  to  the  scieniific 
How  ?  but  when  you  ask  Why  ?  it  is  that 
quality  of  tone  has  such  an  influence  over 
you,  an  explanation  is  as  impossible  as  it  is 
unnecessary.  It  is  sufficient  that  you  should 
study  the  function  of  tone,  and  the  chief  rules 
of  its  existence.  If  it  were  possible  to  define 
accurately  the  effect  of  tone-quality  upon 
our  sensibilities,  it  would  be  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  translate  "music  into  words.  Fortu- 
nately, there  is  no  prospect  of  either  of  these 
deplorable  acts  being  committed. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  composers  regard 
the  orchestra  as  the  most  potent  means  by 
which  to  express  their  musical  thoughts  is 
because  of  the  varied  tone-quality  of  the  in- 
struments, and  the  multifarious  combinations 
of  which  these  are  capable.  Then  again,  as 
expression  and  tone-quality  are  almost  insep- 
arable companions,  the  orchestra  also  allows 
full  scope  to  the  former  attribute  by  reason 
of  its  power  to  decrease  or  increase,  at  the 
composer's  will,  the  amplitude  of  its  tonal 
vibrations.  In  this  connection,  the  only  rival 
of  the  orchestra  is  the  human  voice,  if  an  in- 
strument of  musical  expression  so  specific  and 
essentially  different,  can  at  all  be  considered 
a  rival.  An  orchestral  composition  is  purely 
abstract  music,  and  is  of  a  much  higher  order 
than  vocal  music,  the  sentiment  of  which  is 
suggested  to  the  composer  by  the  signification 
of  the  words  which  he  sets.  Yet,  as  a  means 
of  expression,  any  musical  instrument  is  dead, 
dull,  and  imitative,  when  compared  to  the 
cultivated  human  voice. 

The  shailos  of  tone-quality  in  instruments, 
and  in  the  human  voice,  are  infinitely  various, 
and  are  tlie  foundations  of  characteristic  ex- 
pression. The  purity,  mellowness,  and  bal- 
ance of  tone  in  an  instrument  or  a  voice 
constitute  its  chief  excellence.  Correctness 
of  intonation  is  indispensable  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  pure  quality  of  tone  ;  therefore,  the 
tempered  scales  of  the  piano-forte,  or  the 
organ,  admit  of  tones  inferior  in  musical  force 
and.  purity  to  those  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  violin.  The  natural  quality  of  a 
voice  is  much  improved  by  singing  with  an 
efficient  orchestral,  instead  of  with  a  piano- 
forte or  organ  accompaniment,  because  a 
keener  sense  of  correct  and  pure  tone  is 
gained  and  maintained  by  the  singer.  The 
clearness  and  strength  of  tone  which  Wilhelmj 
draws  from  the  violin  is  greatly  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  his  power  of  exact  intonation. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  ear  is  unable  to 
distinguish  marked  shades  of  tone-quality  in 
an  orchestra  playing  out  of  tune.  So,  too, 
a  note  strained  in    the  sounding,  until   it  iiro- 


duces  discordant  over-tones,  is  deprived  of  its 
normal  characteristic  color. 

The  finer  shades  of  tone-quality  do  not  im- 
press all  people  with  precisely  the  same  effect, 
no  more  than  does  music  itself.  The  more 
striking  attributes,  such  as  the  sombre  and 
the  clear  tones,  are  unanimously  recognized, 
just  as  the  mournful  in  musical  strains  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  joyful.  But  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  the  scrupulously  ex- 
act observer,  who  informs  you  that  a  certain 
shade  of  tone-quality  implies  longing,  is  sure 
to  meet  with  an  equally  exact  observer  who 
will  prove  to  him  that  it  means  resignation. 
The  innumerable  adjectives  by  which  each 
particular,  shade  of  tone-quality  in  music  is 
qualified  by  many  critics  is  a  fact  alone  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  the  English  language  is 
wonderfully  rich  in  epithet.  Yet,  perhaps  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  even  this  wealth  of 
epithet  is  not  coramen.-urate  with  the  count- 
less shades  of  tone-quality  in  music. 

Each  musical  instrument  possesses  an  in- 
dividuality characterized  by  its  tone-quality. 
A  strain  written  for  the  violin  loses  its  in- 
herent character  when  it  is  played  upon  the 
viola.  Still  less  does  its  composer  recognize 
it,  when  it  is  played  upon  the  oboe.  The 
melody  remains  the  same,  but  its  peculiar 
character  as  conceived  by  the  composer  is 
altered.  The  individual  color  of  tone  in  or- 
chestral instruments  is  classed  into  groups 
composed  of  instruments  nearest  related  to 
each  other  in  quality  of  tone.  The  wood, 
brass,  and  stringed  instruments,  are  the 
broader  divisions  of  tone-quality  from  which 
infinite  varieties  of  tone-color  may  be  drawn 
by  the  genius  of  the  composer.  Take  any 
worthy  orchestral  composition,  and  in  your 
mind's  ear  imagitie  that  a  part  written  for 
the  strings  alone,  is  played  by  the  wood.  You 
hardly  recognize  the  music  in  its  new  charac- 
ter. Now  imagine  that  you  hear  this  partic- 
ular part  played  by  the  brass ;  whereupon 
you  are  given  a  burlesque  upon  the  original 
conception  of  the  music.  Hence,  then,  the 
reason  why  a  work  composed  for  any  instru- 
ment, or  any  group  of  instruments,  loses  its 
color  by  being  arranged  in  a  form  which  is 
at  variance  with  its  original  conception.  It 
would  almost  be  as  reasonable  to  rearrange 
the  colors  in  the  master-work  of  a  painter. 
An  orchestral  symphony  arranged  for  the 
piano-forte  is  perhaps  enjoyable  enough  in 
that  way,  but  it  is  too  much  like  a  photo- 
graph of  a  bouquet  of  flowers  —  its  color  and 
fragrance  are  missing. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  the  various  keys  in  music. 
Yet,  with  the  musician,  these  qualities  are  of 
a  subjective  and  relative,  rather  than  of  an 
objective  and  positive  nature.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  key  of  E  major  is  bright 
and  strong,  A-flat  major  tender  and  dreamy, 
C  major  bold  and  manly,  and  so  on,  but  com- 
positions may  be  written  in  any  of  the  keys 
with  an  effect  which  will  flatly  contradict 
their  widely  accepted  character  of  tone. 
Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  write  a  pathetic  and 
mournful  phrase  in  a  major  key,  whereas  a 
minor  key  can  be  make  the  vehicle  of  the 
gayest  of  scherzi.  But  with  all  this  width  of 
argument  which  is  granted  us,  we  cannot  rid 
ourselves  of  the  fact  that  .a  composition,  con- 
ceived and  expressed  in  a  certain  key,  loses  a 
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great  deal  of  its  intrinsic  and  cliaracteristic 
value  by  being  transposed  into  another  key 
from  that  to  which  it  by  birthright  belongs. 


MR. 


EBENEZER  PROUT'S 
WARD." 


HERE- 


[AU  the  London  journals  have  more  or  less  elaborate 
accounts  of  the  new  C^intata  composed  by  the  musical  critic 
of  the  Acideiiiy,  who  ranks  amont;  the  most  earnest  and 
accomplished  of  living  English  musicians.  It  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  on  the  4th  of  June,  at  St.  .James's  Hali,  b^' 
the  Borough  of  Hackney  Choral  Association,  of  which  BIr. 
Prout  is  the  Conductor.  We  select,  for  the  present,  the 
notice  of  the  Musical  Standard.] 

It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  work  of  the 
kind  written  by  him,  his  other  compositions 
embracing  orchestral  and  chamber  music  only. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  a  great  deal  of  curi- 
osity that  the  musical  world  anticipated  the 
performance  of  his  cantata,  "  Hereward  the 
Wake,"  founded  upon  and  illusti-ating  the 
following  narrative  :  — 

Hereward,  the  son  of  Leofric,  Earl  of 
Mercia,  and  the  famous  Lady  Godiva,  had 
caused  much  pain  to  his  pious  motiier,  and 
much  annoyance  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Bourne,  where  she  resided,  by  a  series  of 
youthful  indiscretions,  committed  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  comrades  as  lawless  as  himself. 
He  brings  his  excesses  to  a  climas  by  way- 
laying and  robbing  Herluin,  a  priest,  against 
whom  he  has  a  long-standing  grievance. 
Herluin  denounces  him  to  his  mother,  who, 
unable  to  pardon  an  offense  committed 
against  the  church,  banishes  her  son.  This 
scene  forms  the  subject  of  Part  I.  Here- 
ward makes  his  name  famous  by  a  number  of 
daring  exploits  performed  during  his  wan- 
derings, and  at  length  arrives  at  Flanders, 
and  takes  service  under  Baldwin.  At  St. 
Omer  dwells  a  noble  lady  named  Torfrida, 
whose  accomplishments  in  advance  of  the 
age  have  gained  for  her  a  reputation  for  su- 
pernfrtural  power,  a  belief  which  her  con- 
templative and  mystic  character  half  fosters 
within  herself.  She  has  already  become  in- 
terested in  Hereward,  through  hearing  of  his 
fame,  but  they  have  not  met  when  Part  II. 
opens.  Hereward  encounters  Ascelin,  Tor- 
frida's  whilom  champion,  in  a  tournament, 
defeats  him,  and  takes  from  him  the  ribbon 
which  he  wears  as  the  token  of  her  favcTr. 
Hereward  brings  the  token  to  Torfrida, 
presenting  himself  to  her  in  disguise,  pre- 
tending to  be  Siward,  his  own  nephew.  Her 
quick  perception,  however,  penetrates  his  dis- 
guise, and  she  avows  her  love,  to  which  he 
passionately  responds.  Their  marriage  fol- 
lows, and  the  festivities  bring  Part  II.  to  a 
close.  A  short  period  of  happiness  and  re- 
pose is  now  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
messenger  bringing  news  of  the  accession  of 
Harold  Godwinsson,  his  triumph  at  Stamford 
over  Harold  Hardrada,  the  great  Norse  hero  ; 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Harold  by  Will- 
iam of  Normandy  ;  -of  the  miserjr  and  op- 
pression endured  by  his  fellow-countrymen  at 
the  hands  of  the  Normans ;  and  of  the  occu- 
pation of  his  own  ancestral  home  at  Bourne 
by  the  invader.  Fired  by  the  news,  Here- 
ward calls  his  followers  together,  sails  for 
England  with  his  wife,  clears  Bourne  of  the 
foe,  is  elected  by  the  Saxons  their  commander 
in  the  camp  of  refuge  at  Ely,  and  by  his 
own  daring,  and  that  of  his  followers,  aided 
by  the  wise  counsels  and  inspiring  presence 


of  Torfrida,  defeats  William  in  a  great  bat- 
tle, and  defies  all  the  Conqueror's  attempts 
to  storm  his  camp.  This  victory  brings 
Part  III.  to  an  end.  Artifice  and  the  treach- 
ery of  the  monks  at  last  accomplish  what 
valor  has  been  powerless  to  attain.  William 
becomes  master  of  Ely  ;  and  Hereward,  hav- 
ing cut  his  way  out  sword  in  hand,  and  hav- 
ing defied  the  Normans  for  a  long  time  in 
the  greenwood,  is  at  length  induced  by  the 
wiles  of  Alftruda,  a  noble  Saxon  lady,  and 
by  the  offers  of  William,  who  is  struck  with 
admiration  of  his  bravery,  to  give  in  his  sub- 
mission to  the  Norman  king,  who  restores  him 
his  estates,  and  bestows  on  him  many  marks 
of  favor.  Torfrida,  his  wife,  persuaded  by 
monkish  counsels  that  her  influence  over 
Hereward  hnd  been  gained  by  magic  arts, 
and  that  the  same  worldly  spells  had  inspired 
his  great  deeds,  consents  to  a  divorce  and 
retires  to  a  convent.  The  Norman  nobles, 
inflamed  with  revenge  at  past  defeats,  and 
jealousy  at  the  favors  bestowed  by  Will- 
iam, conspire  against  Hereward  ;  and  taking 
him  unawares  and  without  armor,  slay  him, 
though  not  till  the  greater  part  of  their  num- 
ber have  fallen  before  his  desperate  resist- 
ance. Torfrida,  hearing  of  her  husband's 
death,  hastens  to  Bourne,  and  consoles  his 
mourning  countrymen  by  a  prophetic  antici- 
pation of  the  future  glories  of  a  country 
which  can  boast  of  such  mighty  heroes  as 
Hereward.  Her  prophecy  brings  the  work 
to  a  close. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  composer  set  him- 
self no  ordinary  task  when  he  undertook  to 
give  a  vocal  representation  of  these  stirring 
incidents  with  which  tlie  public  are  more  or 
less  familiar  by  perusal  of  Mr.  Kingsiey's 
graphic  historical  novel,  "  Hereward  the 
Wake."  Mr.  Prout  was,  however,  on  safe 
ground,  and  completely  in  his  element  in  his 
work,  especially  in  the  instrumental  support 
given  to  the  voices.  The  story,  as  told  in  the 
four  parts  of  the  cantata,  is  loosely  connected, 
but  sufficiently  strung  together  to  maintain 
the  interest  of  the  narrative.  After  a  short 
introduction,  the  scene  opens  with  a  chorus  of 
Hereward's  followers,  "  Landless  and  Law- 
less "  (allegro  feroce),  written  with  great 
vigor,  and  at  once  indicating  the  character  of 
the  whole  work.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  music 
in  which  Hereward  appears,  there  is  a  special 
style  which  the  listener  learns  to  associate 
with  his  appearance.  This  is  followed  by  a 
chorus,  or  rather  hymn,  of  Godiva's  ladies, 
"  Salve  Eegina."  Then  enters  the  priest 
with  his  complaint  to  Lady  Godiva,  who,  in 
recitative,  condemns  her  son  to  banishment, 
and  joins  with  him  and  Herluin  in  a  cleverly- 
worked-out  trio.  A  tenor  song,  "  Farewell 
my  boyhood's  home,"  is  succeeded  by  a 
double  chorus,  entitled  "  Bring  forth  the 
beaker,"  in  which  appears  the  most  beautiful 
effect  of  the  work,  namely,  the  combination 
of  a  hymn  sung  by  Lady  Godiva's  ladies,  rep- 
resented by  sopranos  and  altos,  and  a  drink- 
ing song  given  out  by  the  tenors  and  basses. 
The  novel  device  was  very  successful,  and  to 
our  thinking  the  chorus  was  the  gem  of  the 
performance.  Part  II.  commences  with  a 
chorus  of  Torfrida's  ladies,  "  Bright  is  the 
day,"  in  which  the  pizzicato  work  of  the 
strings  is  used  very  happily.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  scena,  "  'T  is  all  in  vain,"  a  duet, 


"  Hail,  maiden  fair,"'  and  a  bridal  march  and 
chorus,  '-Strike  the  harp."  Part  III.  intro- 
duces a  chorus  of  English,  "  Mourn,  An- 
glia,"  the  solo  of  the  messenger  with  the 
evil  news,  Hereward's  call  to  arms,  and  a 
chorus  on  board  ship,  "  Wafted  by  east  wind." 
Then  we  are  introduced  to  William's  court, 
at  Winchester,  and  are  shown  the  reception 
of  the  Wake's  reply  to  the  Conqueror's  sum- 
mons to  suri-ender,  followed  by  a  "  March  of 
Normans."  The  succeeding  scene  is  the  bat- 
tle, described  in  soli  and  double  choruses, 
and  closes  Part  III.  The  IVth  Part  is  oc- 
cupied with  Hereward's  fall  and  death,  con- 
taining a  recitative  and  air  by  Alftruda,  "  Hail, 
the  might  of  woman,  hail,"  a  trio,  "  Great 
Norman,  thine  is  Hereward's  arm,"  a  chorus 
of  Normans,  "  Gleemen  lift  a  tuneful  strain," 
a  scena,  "  Ah  !  restless  is  the  peace,"  the  at- 
tack of  Norman  knights,  and  the  death  of 
Hereward.  Then  succeeds  a  recitative  by 
Torfrida,  "  What  sound  is  floating,"  a  cliorus 
of  Saxons,  "  Weep  for  the  Viking  slain,"  and 
the  finale,  solo  and  chorus,  "  A  glorious  vis- 
ion." Mr.  Prout  has  proved  himself  a  thor- 
ough musician  by  his  treatment  of  these  num- 
bers, and  the  orchestration  is  in  many  places 
gorgeous  in  its  coloring.  That  the  cantata 
is  strikingly  original  cannot  be  said  ;  that  it 
is,  strictly  speaking,  original  at  all,  can  hardly 
be  vouched  for ;  reminiscences  of  well-known 
phrases  frequently  occur  to  the  listener's 
mind,  ranging  from  Handel's  well-known 
style  to  the  modern  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  of 
Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett.  That  it  is  the  work  of 
an  intensely  earnest  musician,  possessing  in- 
timate and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sources of  an  orchestra,  and  the  capabilities 
of  the  human  voice,  is  without  doubt.  He 
has  been  ably  assisted  in  his  work  by  the 
libretto  written  by  Mr.  William  Grist ;  and 
his  conceptions  were  nobly  carried  out  by  the 
body  of  musicians  assembled.  The  Hack- 
ney Choral  Association  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  performance.  The  composer 
has  spared  neither  soloists  nor  chorus  —  the 
latter  having  to  touch  C  in  alt.  on  two  occa- 
sions, and  the  former  being  taxed  to  their 
utmost  in  some  of  the  numbers.  Mrs.  Os-. 
good  sang  all  the  music  of  Torfrida  ;  Miss 
Marian  Williams  the  music  of  Alftruda  ;  the 
comparatively  small  parts  of  Godiva,  and 
Leofevip,  a  page,  were'  filled  by  Miss  Mary 
Davies.  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin  represented 
Hereward  ;  and  Mr.  King,  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  and  Mr.  Prout  conducted.  The  so- 
loists had  a  very  arduous  task,  but  they  came 
triumphantly  out  of  it,  and  gained  great  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Prout  very  wisely  and  properly 
resisted  numerous  attempts  to  obtain  encores, 
and  was  satisfied  with  the  gratifying  recep- 
tion of  his  work  as  evidenced  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  audience  throughout  the  evening. 


THE   INFLUENCE    OF   DISPLAY   EST 
MUSIC. 

BY  CHARLES  H.  BRITTAN. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  aim  at  display  for 
exterior  or  vain  purposes  that  sometimes  passes 
into  the  realm  of  art,  and  causes  a  disturbance 
which,  if  not  righted,  tends  to  a  demoralization 
of  the  very  principles  upon  which  art  rests. 
This  disposition  of  humanity  which  cultivates 
the  appearance,  and  attempts  to  reach  results  by 
the  effect  of  dazzling  displays,  is  an  element  that 
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is  unsound  in  principle,  and  calculated  to  mislead 
not  only  those  who  come  in  contact  with  its  in- 
fluence but  the  very  possessor  of  the  trait;  for, 
considering  it  in  its  correct  relation  to  ultimate 
good,  it  is  false  in  motive  and  in  aim.  As  a 
people,  the  American  nation  makes  appearance  a 
positive  element  in  its  character,  and  cultivates 
a  love  for  display  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
us  liable  to  the  charge  of  superficiality.  This 
very  attempt  at  what  is  termed  in  conmion  par- 
lance "  keeping  up  appearances  "  often  leads  to 
a  very  unsafe  method  in  social  regulations  as  well 
as  in  the  educational  sphere  of  life.  The  youth 
becomes  too  early  impressed  with  false  ideas 
about  his  importance  in  the  world,  and  is  at 
once  tempted  to  reach  for  general  appreciation 
by  the  means  of  superficial  acquirements.  As 
a  people,  T  suppose,  we  are  bnt  a  half-educated 
race,  and  yet  we  attempt  to  hide  our  deficiencies 
by  the  unhealthy  means  of  a  vain  appearance. 
It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  important 
positions  in  civil,  governmental,  and  educational 
life  filled  by  the  incompetent. 

Real  culture,  when  considered  from  its  right 
standpoint,  unfolds  to  the  thinking  mind  certain 
principles  upon  which  the  very  development  of 
its  vitality  depends ;  the  first  of  which  seems  to 
be  a  love  for  the  truth.  All  acquirements  in 
knowledge,  the  discoveries  in  the  natural  world, 
the  progress  of  art,  and  the  very  development  of 
the  religious  element  in  the  people,  —  all  depend 
upon  the  great  impulse  in  the  hearts  of  men  that 
leads  them  toward  the  universe  of  truth,  which 
lies  just  beyond  their  present  limit  of  advance- 
ment. As  the  leaf  of  the  tender  spring-time 
flower  expands  towards  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  gains  from  its  warmth  the  elements  of  life 
and  bloom,  so  must  the  mind  of  man  unfold  be- 
fore the  enriching  power  of  truth,  until  the  soul 
has  reached  the  maturity  of  a  heavenly  perfec- 
tion. Nothing  can  hinder  true  advancement  so 
much  as  the  influence  which  comes  from  being 
satisfied  with  one's  attainments.  If  a  flattering 
world  bows  in  appreciation  of  some  worthy  ac- 
complishment, and  the  hero  listens  to  its  seduc- 
tive praises,  until  his  step  falters,  and  he  becomes 
like  the  god  of  old,  charmed  with  his  own  image, 
he  signs  his  own  death  warrant,  and  all  subse- 
quent progress  is  rendered  impossible.  And  in 
no  department  of  life  is  the  effect  of  a  love  for 
the  superficial  in  accomplishment  so  productive 
of  harm  as  in  the  art  world. 

Bringing  this  characteristic  of  a  love  of  dis- 
play into  our  own  domain,  namely,  the  musical 
world,  we  can  follow  its  influence  for  a  moment, 
and  perhaps  profit  by  the  lesson.  The  purpose 
of  all  art  seems  to  be  the  cultivation  of  the  Beau- 
tiful. In  the  word  heautiful,  as  used  -here,  we 
have  a  higher  meaning  than  that  which  denotes 
a  mere  gratification  of  the  artistic  taste  of  hu- 
manity ;  for  it  seems  to  signify  a  reaching  after 
the  ultimate  of  what  is  lovely,  even  to  an  em- 
bodiment of  heavenly  purity  in  the  noblest  forms 
capable  of  manifestation.  Thus  we  observe 
true  art  is  influenced  by  a  higher  purpose  than 
that  of  pleasing  by  mere  displays,  but  rather 
aims  at  a  positive  good,  even  to  making  manifest 
the  power  of  beauty  in  works  that  bear  the  holy 
stamp  of  truth.  If  we  consider  the  great  efforts 
of  the  truly  endowed  composer,  we  can  but  note 
that  a  love  for  his  art  —  that  is,  the  beautiful  — 
influenced  him  in  all  his  endeavors,  and  that 
his  creations  seem  to  bear  the  stamp  of  inspira- 
tion so  far  are  they  removed  from  worldly  forms 
and  material  or  financial  aims.  An  intention 
that  contains  a  love  of  the  Vjeautiful  for  its  own 
sake  becomes  a  higher  motive  than  one  whicli 
looks  at  manifestation  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
some  personal  aggramlizcmcnt,  and  is  sure,  when 
reinforced  by  positive  ability  and  power,  to  ac- 
complish works  of  great  importance.      Art  when 


taken  in  its  highest  sense,  is  as  noble  a  power 
for  the  development  of  all  that  is  good  and  great 
in  a  man  as  any  that  civilization  can  exert. 

In  the  modern  use  of  the  word  virtuoso  (taken 
in  its  musical  sense)  we  have  an  idea  which,  per- 
haps in  many  cases,  has  too  great  a  bearing  upon 
the  technical  dexterity  of  a  performer,  and  not 
enough  upon  his  connection  with  the  real  signifi- 
cation of  art.  Many  critics  write  fluently  upon 
matters  of  technique,  and  offer  flattering  praises 
for  any  wonderful  feats  of  mechanical  agility, 
but  look  very  little  upon  the  relation  of  the  per- 
former with  the  works  which  he  interprets.  Thus 
we  hear  more  of  the  performer  than  of  the  music 
which  he  plays.  To  attend  a  concert  is  in  too 
many  instances  but  to  be  present  at  a  show  of 
the  personal  feats  of  some  famous  artist,  who 
has  won  a  reputation  more  from  the  brilliant 
manner  in  which  he  exhibits  his  agility,  than  for 
real  merit  as  an  interpreter  of  great  music.  To 
show  his  technique,  his  power,  and  endurance, 
seems  in  too  many  cases  the  aim  of  the  per- 
former. Thus  a  showy  piece  of  a  brilliant 
character  is  chosen  tor  pubHo  performance  with 
little  intent  but  that  of  making  a  display  of 
his  own  dexterity.  In  piano-forte  playing  some 
of  the  Liszt  music  of  the  most  showy  and  brill- 
iant kind  is  sure  to  fill  the  larger  part  of  a 
programme,  where  virtuosity,  —  that  is,  display, 
—  is  the  aim  of  the  player.  Real  art  must  hide 
its  head  when  the  selfishly  disposed  performer 
attempts  to  make  an  exhibition  of  his  own  qu^- 
ifications.  For  true  art  is  something  far  higher 
than  this,  and  the  thoughtful  and  devoted  fol- 
lower will  sink  the  very  idea  of  self  in  his  effort 
to  lift  his  hearers  into  that  inner  circle  where  a 
sympathy  for  the  beautiful  makes  a  unity  of  feel- 
ing that  forbids  selfishness.  Yet  many  of  our 
young  musicians  are  led  on  by  the  spirit  of  our 
age  and  country,  and,  in  not  reasoning  out  for 
themselves  their  relation  to  their  art,  often  com- 
mit this  sin  against  the  true  principles  of  an 
artist,  unknowingly.  Their  best  friends  flatter 
their  octave  playing,  their  wonderful  performance 
of  rapid  scale  passages,  and  comment  with  com- 
plimentary words  upon  their  power,  until  they 
consider  displays  of  technique  the  essential  qual- 
ifications of  an  artist,  and  make  this  the  aim  of 
their  lives.  So  also  the  newspaper  reporter,  in 
far  too  many  cases,  applies  this  test,  technical 
proficiency,  as  the  criterion  for  his  judgment  upon 
all  performances.  Not  that  a  perfect  technique 
is  to  be  deprived  of  its  full  importance  in  the 
classification  of  an  artist's  attainments,  for  it  is 
of  all  things  primarily  necessary  to  his  success  as 
a  performer.  Yet  it  must  not  be  regarded  as 
more  than  a  means  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  an  end.  That  end  is  surely  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  musical  ideas  in  whatever  composition 
the  artist  may  desire  to  perform.  The  true  artist 
stands  between  the  composer  and  the  listener  as 
an  interpreter,  and  unless  he  would  sink  all  idea 
of  self  ambition,  and  lose  himself  in  the  spirit 
of  the  music,  and  with  faithfulness  of  aim  make 
manifest  the  intentions  of  the  author,  he  is  not  a 
sincere  musician.  The  artist  who  is  ambitions  to 
shine  for  his  technique  and  brilliancy  of  per- 
formance can  hardly  forget  self  long  enough  to 
find  the  spirit  of  his  author,  as  he  studies  his 
compositions.  He  may,  indeed,  produce  the 
piece  with  correctness  of  a  technical  character, 
and  strive  for  a  brilliant  performance,  for  his 
ambition  for  display  leads  to  this,  but  to  seek  for 
that  depth  of  feeling,  that  refined  sentiment  that 
comes  from  conscientious  study,  and  the  truthful 
interpretation  of  the  composer's  intentions,  re- 
quires a  higher  motive  and  a  truer  love  ffjr  art. 
In  a  love  for  art,  self  stands  sacrificed,  while  the 
artist  becomes  ennobled,  and  reaches  the;  mount- 
ain height  of  attainment  by  the  yi:ry  giving  np 
of  hinj.'^elf  to  the  object  of  his  adoration. 


It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  this  vain 
motive  of  display  tempt  these  followers  after  the 
difBoult  to  commit  great  sacrileges  witli  the 
classical  compositions  of  the  worthy  old  masters. 
We  often  see  on  our  programmes  pretty  bits  of 
melodic  writing  of  some  fine  old  composer  tor- 
tured almost  beyond  recognition  under  the  name 
of  a  modern  arrangement,  in  order  to  be  the 
means  of  showing  how  easy  it  is  for  some  vain 
Knight  of  the  Key-board  to  conquer  difficulty. 
Not  long  since  I  heard  a  gigue  of  Mozart,  which 
in  its  natural  setting  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  quaint 
music,  as  fresh  and  fairy-like  as  the  dance  of 
some  lovely  nymph  of  classic  time.  In  its  new 
form,  as  arranged  by  Tausig,  its  simplicity,  grace, 
and  wondrous  charm  had  all  fallen  before  the 
modern  mania  for  difficult  execution,  and  just  to 
satisfy  the  love  for  display  of  our  new  school  of 
virtuoso  piano-forte  players.  K  we  must  have 
these  showy  pieces  to  enable  the  man  to  manifest 
his  dexterity,  at  least  let  him  play  pranks  with 
his  own  musical  works,  and  keep  the  treasured 
compositions  of  the  masters  sacred  for  those  that 
love  them  in  their  old  sweet  forms.  To  take  lib- 
erties with  the  classic  works  in  literature,  and 
to  attempt  to  deprive  some  old  Grecian  bard  of 
his  tuneful  verses,  by  altering  them  to  suit  modern 
caprice,  would  bring  out  the  condemnation  of 
every  scholar  in  the  world.  To  pervert  Plato,  to 
alter  a  word  in  Shakespeare,  or  to  change  a  line 
in  Milton,  would  seem  to  be  an  unpardonable  sin. 
Yet  are  the  musical  ideas  of  the  old  masters  any 
less  sacred  and  their  own  inherent  property,  than 
the  thoughts  of  the  literary  lights  of  the  world  ? 
Has  the  modern  idea  of  display  a  right  to  com- 
mit depredations  among  the  classic  compositions 
of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  musical  art  world, 
and  transform  their  stately  melodies,  through  the 
means  of  variations,  into  distorted  images  of  their 
once  lovely  forms  ?  Every  lover  of  justice  should 
protest  against  innovations  which  deprive  a  com- 
poser of  his  own  creations. 

Chopin,  that  master  tone-poet  of  modern  time, 
whose  music  in  many  of  his  numbers  is  difiieult 
enough  for  even  modern  ambition,  has  not  been 
secure  fi-om  the  inroads  of  the  piratical  arranger 
of  the  present  day,  for  I  heard  one  of  his  smaller 
yet  lovely  waltzes  that  it  had  pleased  his  fancy 
to  leave  in  a  simple  but  graceful  form,  trans- 
formed into  a  work  of  difficulty  to  satisfy  some 
ambitious  performer.  If  a  love  of  art  had  pos- 
sessed the  feelings  of  the  transcriber,  a  correct 
taste  would  have  indicated  to  him  that  some 
things  are  more  beautiful  because  of  their  very 
simplicity.  Is  the  timid  and  tender  little  violet 
of  the  spring-time  less  lovely,  because  there  are 
other  and  more  brilliant  flowers  that  bloom  in 
the  warmer  days  of  summer  ?  Are  there  not 
differences  in  the  forms  with  which  Beauty  may 
manifest  herself,  and  yet  be  true  to  her  glorifying 
instinct?  The  soft  and  gentle  strain  of  melody 
that  is  born  of  a  refined  and  tender  inspiration 
may  be  as  beautiful  as  some  wonderful  burst  of 
harmony  that  carries  awe  with  its  grandeur. 
There  is  variety  in  the  world  of  the  beautiful, 
for  one  form  may  be  lovely,  and  another  quite  aa 
fair,  and  yet  be  different.  In  music  it  is  not 
alone  those  compositions  that  are  hard  to  execute 
that  have  a  high  rank  as  works  of  art.  The 
stately,  yet  graceful  and  pure  harmonies  of  Pal- 
estrina,  and  the  simple  little  love-songs  of  Pergo- 
lese,  have  a  charm  about  them  that  comes  from 
the  real  domain  of  true  art,  no  matter  if  they 
differ  from  that  greater  depth  of  feeling  grasped 
by  the  mighty  intellect  of  a  Beethoven. 

Can  modern  musical  inspiration  surpass  the 
fugal  form  that  Bach  developed  to  such  perfec- 
tion ?  Modern  composers  may,  perchance,  write 
a  six-part  fugue,  or  even  one  of  ten  parts,  but 
contrapuntal  talent  has  not  yet  surpassed  even 
the  smaller  examples  of  this  fiimous  old  master. 
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There  is  something  beyond  a  knowledge  of  mu- 
sical form  necessary  to  produce  works  that  bear 
the  stamp  of  greatness,  and  even  the  disposition 
to  write  a  very  difficult  work  will  not  alone  lift 
•t  into  a  high  rank  as  a  composition  that  will 
bear  the  test  of  time,  and  yet  live  in  the  world 
of  art.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  spirit  of  vir- 
tuosity that  so  often  rules  the  young  artist,  some- 
times also  influences  the  modern  composer,  and 
in  the  effort  to  surpass  the  old  works  in  regard 
to  difficulty  and  character  of  efiects,  they  lower 
the  standard  of  tlie  art,  and  die  by  reason  of 
their  own  failures.  In  many  of  the  compositions 
of  Liszt  for  the  piano-forte,  it  appears  to  me  as 
if  his  wonderful  talent  for  virtuoso  playing  had 
run  away  with  his  fancy,  and  that  few  musical 
lovers  outside  the  rank  of  those  knights  of  exe- 
cution could  catch  the  spirit  of  the  mad  whirl 
of  notes,  as  they  rush  from  one  climax  of  diffi- 
culty to  another,  that  is  found  in  many  of  his 
works.  It  is  refreshing  to  my  mood  and  taste 
to  turn  to  some  of  the  quiet  simplicity  of  even 
Mozart's  music,  and  find  there  a  more  genial 
musical  sympathy  than  any  of  the  "  Ungarische 
Khapsodien  "  can  excite. 

A  man  of  thought  must  believe  in  progress, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  music  in  her  on- 
ward development  will  reach  higher  degrees  of 
excellence  than  have  yet  been  obtained  by  even 
the  great  intellects  of  the  past,  for  this  art  is  yet 
young,  and  time  is  long,  and  human  genius  is  far 
reaching  in  its  aims,  and  will  strive  for  even  in- 
finite perfection.  But  I  also  realize  that  talent 
must  be  excited  by  a  higher  motive  than  personal 
display  of  powers,  to  ever  reach  even  the  noble 
heights  now  held  by  the  old  masters  of  other 
generations.  Like  Schubert  they  must  be  will- 
ing to  write  for  a  future  time,  if  their  own  age 
will  not  listen  ;  and  rest  satisfied  in  the  pleasure 
that  creation  gives,  even  if  there  is  no  recognition 
or  applause  coming  from  a  thankless  world  to 
encourage  them.  The  composer  that  sees  in  his 
art  full  compensation  for  whatever  labor  or  time 
he  may  spend  upon  it,  must  have  the  spirit  of 
genius  within  him ;  and  that,  as  it  develops  into 
maturity,  will  bring  him  a  more  lasting  acknowl- 
edgment than  any  that  is  born  of  a  passing 
popularity.  So  also  with  the  artist.  One  who 
dazzles  the  multitude  will  win  money  and  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  fame,  but  his  place  may  soon  be 
filled  by  another  more  dexterous  than  he.  In 
the  real  art-world,  there  is  no  cessation  for  the 
influence  that  comes  from  the  activity  of  the  con- 
scientious artist,  for  we  have  but  few  honest 
interpreters  who  are  influenced  by  a  true  inten- 
tion. 

In  vocal  performance,  the  same  love  of  display 
is  conspicuous  among  the  singers  in  far  too  many 
cases.  To  win  a  certain  kind  of  popularity  by 
catering  to  the  varying  tastes  of  a  capricious  pub- 
lic, seems  to  be  the  aim  of  a  large  number  of  our 
concert  singers.  This  influence  even  enters  into 
the  churches,  and  the  religious  worship  is  too 
frequentl)'  marred  by  an  ambitious  quartet, 
whose  effort  seems  to  be  that  of  making  a  display 
of  their  vocal  acquirements !  P.oor,  but  sensa- 
tional music,  is  often  chosen  for  selections  that 
should  be  devotional,  and  worthy  offerings  to 
the  praises  of  God.  The  third  commandment 
contains  no  awe  for  the  general  choir-singer,  for 
the  name  of  the  great  Creator  is  too  often  taken 
for  the  mere  use  of  vain  vocal  displays,  rather 
than  sung  with  that  reverence  that  is  its  due. 

Not  many  months  have  passed  since  a  ship 
containing  a  crew  of  burlesque  singers,  was  borne 
to  this  land  upon  the  tidal  wave  of  sensation. 
The  revelry  of  their  mirthful  singing  became 
universally  contagious,  until  no  part  of  the  mu- 
sical world  seemed  free  from  its  sensational  in- 
fluence. Opera  singers,  concert  vocalists,  and 
church   choirs,    caught    up   the    songs,   until    it 


seemed  as  if  the  acme  of  every  artist  was  to  ap- 
pear in  the  role  of  a  buifo  singer.  Even  the  dig- 
nified representative  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah 
caught  the  infectious  influence,  and  began  "  car- 
oling to  the  moon,"  thereby  verifying  the  truth 
of  the  adage,  that  in  the  musical  world  things 
were  indeed  "  at  sixes  and  at  sevens."  And  the 
golden  calf  of  scriptural  fame  under  his  modern 
form  of  money,  sent  showers  of  gold  as  ofl'erings 
of  praise  to  these  musical  rioters,  proving  that 
his  influence  in  the  present  day,  is  as  seductive 
as  in  the  olden  time.  Alas  !  sensation  is  the 
coordinate  factor  of  display. 

While  we  all  recognize  the  value  of  mirth, 
and  can  appreciate  the  benefit  that  comes  to  the 
people  from  hearty  and  fitting  enjoyments,  and 
would  even  approve  of  burlesques  of  an  innocent 
order,  yet  to  have  the  high  circles  of  true  art  in- 
vaded by  sensational  influences  can  but  be  for 
the  time  deplorable.  In  the  drama,  the  modern 
love  for  sensation  has  produced  a  certain  class 
of  plays,  of  which  those  of  the  "  society  "  order 
are  perhaps  the  least  objectionable.  But  there 
has  been  a  sad  falling  off,  both  in  the  plays  pro- 
duced, and  in  the  actors  educated,  since  this 
liking  became  general.  A  taste  for  the  artistic 
in  decoration,  refinement  in  social  hie,  purity  in 
literature,  the  beautiful  in  painting,  sculpture, 
and  music,  and  the  good  in  every  thing,  can  only 
become  general  elements  among  humanity  when 
the  leaders  of  civilization  speak  in  strong  and 
powerful  words  against  every  influence  that  re- 
tards true  culture.  The  musician  who  would 
grace  his  art  by  bis  adherence,  must  bring  into 
its  sphere  the  influence  of  a  general  culture. 
The  mind  that  reflects  with  a  universal  recogni- 
tion of  the  various  interests  that  attract  human- 
ity, is  more  likely  to  bring  to  its  own  particular 
work  the  results  of  a  wide  culture,  and  is  able 
by  means  of  this  greater  store  of  knowledge  to 
do  more  to  advance  whatever  cause  may  be 
nearest  its  endeavor,  than  one  who  is  nar- 
rowed down  to  a  limited  observation.  Art  is 
universal  in  its  aim,  for  its  purpose  is  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  beautiful.  Painting  seeks  to 
embody  the  beautiful  on  the  canvas,  sculpture  to 
preserve  it  in  marble,  and  music  to  pulsate  its 
influence  through  the  medium  of  sweet  sounds. 
The  beautiful  in  nature  is  seen  in  its  manifesta- 
tion, the  beautiful  of  religion  in  its  purity  and 
matchless  precepts,  the  beauty  of  thought  in 
poetry  and  in  literature,  the  beautiful  in  human- 
ity in  the  love  of  one's  fellow-men,  and  through- 
out the  whole  ■  universe  in  things  seen  and 
expressed  in  idea  is  this  wonderful  influence. 
The  beautiful  in  the  ultimate  is  the  great  spirit 
of  God.  And  in  this  correlation  of  mental  forces, 
so  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  the  per- 
fect soul,  will  the  artist  and  composer,  even  like 
the  men  in  all  classes  and  px-ofessions,  find  the 
only  means  to  reach  that  vast  height  of  attain- 
ment that  shall  bring  the  mind  into  communica- 
tion with  the  vast  thought  and  knowledge  of  the 
Infinite. 

Out  of  the  busy  world,  into  the  atmosphere  of 
pure  art,  comes  the  art-student,  bringing  with 
him  his  humanity,  energy,  and  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  he  must  be  content  to  leave  behind 
him  every  element  that  is  sensational  or  selfish 
in  its  desire  for  personal  display,  if  he  would 
reach  that  point  of  excellence  ihat  is  worthy  of 
a  lasting  reward.  Music's  powct  has  within  it 
an  influence  that  will  ennoble  as  well  as  charm, 
if  one  but  listens  to  its  pure  manifestations  of  the 
beautiful,  as  they  are  heard  in  sweet  sounds.  Its 
grand  harmonies  proclaim  the  infinite.  Its  gen- 
tle songs  murmur  of  love  and  faith,  while  its 
matchless  chords  will  bind  together  every  in- 
terest that  would  ennoble  the  soul  of  man,  and 
make  him  worthy  of  his  immortality. 
Chicago,  May  10,  18^9. 


TALKS  ON   ART.  -  SECOND  SERIES.^ 

FROM      INSTRUCTIONS      OF      MR.      WILLIAM      M. 
HCKT    TO    HIS    PUPILS. 

IX. 

You  want  work  !  and  then,  no  work !  You 
can  put  your  model  in  better  in  half  an  hour 
than  you  can  in  a  whole  day.  By  rest  you  get 
polished  and  brilliant,  and  come  to  your  work 
with  a  zest  which  makes  you  dissatisfied  with 
everything  which  has  not  the  essence  of  life. 
Work  that  is  done  by  the  day  is  filed  down,  and 
has  no  spontaneity. 

You  don't  work  intensely  enough.  I  'd  like, 
for  a  while,  to  see  no  carelessness,  no  thought- 
lessness. Why  do  you  put  that  line  down  there  ? 
For  what  ?  You  don't  cut  velvet  in  that  way  ; 
and  velvet  costs  only  six  dollars  a  yard.  What 
is  velvet  compared  to  your  mind  ? 

The  best  music  teacher  that  I  ever  saw.  Mile. 
Michel,  would  not  let  her  pupils  touch  a  piano 
except  under  an  instructor.  I  've  heard  a  little 
fellow,  one  of  her  pupils,  play  Mozart's  music 
as  I  never  heard  it  played  before.  Beautifully 
regular  and  child-like  —  as  Mozart  was.  Mile. 
Michel  had  few  scholars  and  enormous  prices. 
Was  in  the  third  story  of  a  house  near  Mont- 
martre.  I  have  heard  Joachim  and  Klaus  play 
the  violin,  but  they  did  not  move  me  like  those  lit- 
tle children  playing  with  their  professors.  They 
could  not  play  Chopin,  but  certain  other  things 
that  were  really  beautiful. 

Draw  that  ear  carefully.  It  is  permanent ; 
always  stays  there.  It  can't  laugh  or  cry.  It  is 
permitted  to  draw  the  other  features  with  a  little 
less  care,  because  you  reach  an  expression  with- 
out great  work. 

It  is  only  science  that  thinks  of  grays  and  half- 
tints  —  that  the  Lord  never  tliought  of.  There  's 
conscientiousness  all  through  your  studies.  A 
little  more  tranquillity,  a  little  more  simplicity, 
would  carry  your  work  along  immensely.  If  you 
only  had  a  good  idiot  to  work  for  you  I 

Lose  yourself  in  looking  for  the  effect  that 
is  governing  a  picture. 

There  's  no  such  thing  as  common-place  except 
in  your  own  mind.  No  such  thing  as  beauty 
except  in  your  appreciation  of  it. 

Don't  rely  on  getting  nature  in  the  position 
that  you  want  at  just  the  moment  when  you  want 
to  see  it.  I  painted  that  portrait  of  a  boy  stand- 
ing, when  the  child  was  half  the  time  turning 
somersaults  upon  the  floor. 

When  the  boy  turned  his  head  he  took  Lis  ear 
with  him. 

You  have  put  in  his  head  without  any  body. 
You  could  take  up  his  head  as  it  is  in  your  hand, 
and  handle  it  as  you  would  a  ball.  That  boy's 
head  is  of  value  to  him  only  as  it  is  joined  to  his 
body.  That  interrogation-point  (outline  of  the 
nostril)  is  too  distinct.  I  see  a  beautiful  mouth  ; 
but  you  have  made  it  look  like  3.  3.  3. 

Hold  a  sheet  of  white  paper  behind  that  head, 
and  see  how  dark  the  outline  of  that  face  is  in 
light. 

Keep  your  love  of  nature  keen.  The  moment 
that  you  think  how  to  do  it,  then  you  don't  paint 
unconsciously.  Some  of  my  scholars  ought  to 
be  able  to  paint,  but  they  don't  care  enough. 

You  feel  a  great  deal  of  certain  parts  of  a 
thing.  Instead  of  going  to  work  and  getting  it 
all,  you  work  too  much  on  the  one  part  that  fas- 
cinates you. 

Nothing  like  ambition  to  multiply  lights.  Con- 
scientiousness and  ambition  play  the  Nick  with 
pictures. 

1  Copyright,  1879,  liy  Helen  M.  Knowlton. 
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As  many  outlines  as  you  like  ;  but  have  them 
of  the  right  value. 

The  "  Talks  on  Art  "  were  written  for  mere 
students  ;  but  great  artists  read  them.  You  may 
say  they  are  contradictory.  But  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  different  students.  Some  needed 
hasty-pudding,  some  Albert  Diirer. 

Wm^\^t'^  Sjournal  of  iHujSic. 

— •— 

SATURDAY,  JULY  5,  1879. 


ORCHESTRAL   PROSPECTS. 

The  old  problem  of  a  permanent  orchestra 
in  Boston  seems  to  be  approaching  an  affirma- 
tive solution.  Two  separate  manifestoes  for 
the  coming  season  have  appeared.  One  an- 
nounces, as  a  matter  of  course,  our  long  accus- 
tomed symphony  concerts  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  The  other,  a 
new  enterprise,  is  a  series  of  popular  orchestral 
concerts,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Bernard  Liste- 
mann,  the  well-known  admirable  violinist,  who 
has  withdrawn  iroiii  his  traveling  companions  of 
the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  preferring  to  re- 
main quietly,  though  not  inactively,  at  home. 

(1.)  The  Symphony  Concerts  left  so  ?gree- 
able  an  impression  the  last  season,  that  all  the 
omens  look  encouraging  for  their  continuance. 
Everybodv  speaks  hopefully  about  them.  The 
orchestra,  in  spite  of  its  few  chances  of  reheai-- 
sal,  and  of  remuneration  reduced  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  times,  showed  what  good  work  it 
could  do  when  animated  by  the  right  spirit  and 
enthusiasm.  The  indefatigable  conductor,  Carl 
Zerrahn,  really  accomplished  wonders  with  the 
men  at  his  disposal  for  so  tew  hours  during  four 
months  only  of  the  year.  The  programmes 
seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The  audi- 
ences, to  be  sure,  were  not  large  enough,  and 
the  season,  in  spite  of  rigid  economies,  resulted 
in  some  pecuniary  loss,  though  very  small  com- 
pared with  several  preceding  seasons. 

Now  the  Concert  Committee  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  speak  in  a  confident  tone. 
Without  apology  or  argument,  without  any  ifs 
or  peradventure,  they  have  issued  their  circular 
at  this  early  hour,  in  which,  "  encouraged  by  the 
interest  manifested  in  these  concerts  during  the 
past  season,  both  on  the  part  of  the  musicians 
and  the  public,"  they  say  they  "feel  already 
warranted  in  promising  another  series  (the  fif- 
teenlK),  of  at  least  eight  concerts,  in  the  months 
of  December,  January,  February,  and  March 
next."  This  circular,  which  bears  the  names  of 
the  committee  in  full  (J.  S.  Dwight,  C.  C.  Per- 
kins, J.  C.  D.  Parker,  B.  J.  Lang,  S.  B.  Schles- 
inuer,  Chas.  P.  Curtis,  S.  L.  Thorndike,  Augus- 
tus Flafg,  William  F.  Apthorp,  Arthur  Foote, 
and  Geo.  W.  Sumner),  proceeds  as  follows  :  — 

'fbe  orchestra  and  leadership  will  be  the  best  that  Boston 
can  command. 

Of  course  it  is  not  possible,  so  long  beforehand,  to  an- 
nounce the  programmes  in  full;  but  it  may  Ije  confidently 
stated  that  the  proportion  of  important  ntw  works  will  be 
larger  than  usual,  with  due  care  that  the  great  old  masters 
shall  be  riclily  represented.  Among  the  orcliestral  composi- 
tions which  it  Ls  the  intention  to  present,  may  be  named  the 
following :  — 

Symphonies.  New :  Posthumous  Symphony  in  F,  by 
Goetz;  "Symphonic  Fantastique,"'  by  Uerlioz;  Second 
(*' Spring")  .Symphony,  by  J.  K.  Paine. —  Old:  One  by 
Mozart;  the  Fifth,  and  another  l>y  Beetliovcn;  the  great 
Schubert  .Symphony  in  C;  the  "  Scotch,"  by  .Mendelssohn ; 
and,  possibly,  the  short  one  in  B  flat,  by  Gadc. 

OvKi'.TUKKs:  Beethoven,  "AVeihe  dea  Ilauses,"  Op. 
121;  Berlioz,  "  Benvenuto  Cellini  "  (ftrtt,  limn);  Mendels- 
sohn, "Die  ichone  Jleluainc;"  .Schumann,  "Manfred;" 
Bargiel,  ".Medea;  "  .Schubert,  "  Fierabran,"  "  ILoaamunde." 
More  hereafter. 

Mi.sCELi-,\NKOi;.s:  One  of  H^indel's  Concertos  (Jirsl 
limt)\  Schumann's  "  Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale;  "  also 
(Jim  lime),  Schumann's   Concert- Stiick,    Op.  8G,  for  four 


horns,  with  orchestra;  Bach's  Chaconne,  transcribed  for  or- 
chestra by  Kalf;  first  movement  of  Rubinstein's  "  Ocean  " 
Symphony;  three  short  Marches  from  "  Nozze  di  Figaro," 
"  Zauberfli.tte,"  and  "  Fidelio;  "  Introduction  to  Third  Act 
of  Cherubini's  "Medea";  Night  March  {_^cs«  <ime)  from 
Berlioz's  "  L'Enfance  du  Christ." 

Other  works  may  be  found  desirable  and  practicable  as 
the  concert  season  approaches.  Solo  artists,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, will  be  announced  in  due  time. 

Subscription  lists  for  season  tickets,  with  particulars,  will 
be  opened  early  in  the  autumn.  Meanwhile,  any  persons 
eager  to  lend  assurance  to  the  enterprise  by  an  earlier  pledge 
for  tickets  have  only  to  send  in  their  names  to  the  Chairman 
(12  Pemberton  Square),  or  to  any  member  of  the  Committee 

This  announcement,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  an  ap- 
peal for  subscriptions,  which  is  left  to  a  later 
and  more  convenient  period.  It  is  simply  a  giv- 
intf  notice  before  entering  the  accustomed  field. 
Several  new  signs  of  encouragement  have  pre- 
sented themselves.  We  will  mention  only  one, 
and  that  perhaps  the  most  important,  namely  : 
the  prospect  of  a  valuable  accession  to  our  or- 
chestra ;  not  only  have  we  Mr.  Listemann  here 
again,  but  all  the  artists  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  will  be  available  during  the  four 
months  of  these  concerts,  as  they  propose  to 
confine  their  traveling  to  the  autumn  and  the 
spring. 

Now  what  is  further  needed  for  the  regular 
and  adequate  supply  of  symphony  concerts  of 
the  highest  order  in  this  musical  community,  is 
a  much  greater  frequency  of  orchestral  perform- 
ances, so  that  the  musicians  may  be  kept  in 
more  continual  practice  fogether,  and  so  that  we 
may  have  our  local  orchestra  en  permanence. 
There  is  a  fair  chance  that  this  need  may  be 
supplied  through  this  new  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Listemann. 

(•2.)  Popular  Orchestral  Concerts.  Mr. 
Listemann's  plan  is  simply,  with  a  small  orches- 
tra, sa}'  thirty,  of  the  best  musicians  of  the 
Harvard  orchestra,  and  at  popular  prices  (fifty 
cents),  to  give  in  some  large  hall  frequent  con- 
certs of  rai.xed  and  popular,  yet  well  chosen 
programmes,  both  of  classical  and  light  instru- 
mental music,  mostly  orchestral,  but  with  some 
instrumental  solos.  Mr.  Listemann  himself  will 
wield  the  baton,  and  will  also  doubtless  play 
some  solos.  Financially  the  organization  will 
be  conducted  somewhat  on  the  cooperative 
system,  so  that  every  member  may  be  person- 
ally interested  in  its  success.  (It  is  intimated 
that  Mr.  L.,  with  a  few  of  his  musicians,  will 
give  also  some  chamber  concerts  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  "  Monday  Pops  "  in  London.) 

Mr.  Listemann's  party  takes  the  name  of 
'■  The  Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra."  From 
a  conversation  with  him  we  understand  that  he 
proposes  to  make  his  concerts  popular  by  giving 
a  comparatively  small  allowance  of  symphony 
music,  and  more  of  light,  bright,  sentimental,  in 
short,  popular  varieties.  But  such  a  man  can 
be  relied  on  to  offer  nothing  which  is  not  worthy 
and  good  of  its  kind,  nothing  coarse  aud  vulgar, 
or  too  hackneyed.  With  so  small  a  band  he  will 
confine  himself,  so  far  as  symphonies  are  con- 
cerned, to  the  smaller  symphonies  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  etc  ,  leaving  the  larger  works  of  Beet- 
hoven, Schumann,  and  more  modern  writers,  to 
the  larger  orchestra.  Nor  indeed  does  he  in- 
tend always  to  give  an  entire  symphony,  but 
only  single  movements.  Thus  the  distinction 
will  be  quite  well  marked  between  these  and  the 
Harvard  concerts.  They  need  not  interfere 
with  one  another ;  and,  not  interfering,  they  can 
only  be  of  mutual  benefit.  It  certainly  should 
be  a  great  gain  to  our  orchestral  music,  and  to 
the  grand  symphony  orchestra,  especially,  to 
have  the  nucleus  of  that  orchestra  made  pernia- 
nent  and  always  kept  in  practice,  And  it  all 
tends  directly  to  multiply  inducements  for  good 
instrumental  mu/jicians  to  settle  down  content- 
edly in  Boston. 


SIGHTLESS  S(JHOLARS. 

Undep.  this  head  the  Advertiser  describes  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  year  at  the  Perkins  In- 
titution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  24th.  The  educa- 
tion at  this  school,  —  which  is  of  a  very  thorough 
and  comprehensive  kind,  embracing  not  only 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  many 
higher  branches,  as  geography,  history,  ancient 
and  modern,  civil  polity,  literary  history,  natural 
history  and  philosophy,  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, geology,  Latin,  and  even  optics  (!)  — 
may  be  said  to  be  carried  on  in  an  atmosphere 
of  music.  For  music  is  one  of  the  jirime  objects 
of  interest  among  the  blind.  They  have  ex- 
cellent teachers,  vocal  and  instrumental.  They 
are  made  familiar  with  what  is  classical  and  best 
in  music.  You  may  hear  there  fugues  of  Bach 
upon  the  organ,  sonatas  of  Beethoven  on  the 
piano-forte,  and  indeed  the  repertoire  is  lar»e. 
And  what  is  learned  at  all,  is  necessarily  learned 
thoroughly ;  for  every  piece,  however  long  aud 
complicated,  has  to  be  acquired  note  by  note 
memoriter.  The  concentration  of  the  mind  on 
sounds,  and  their  relations,  is  naturally  close 
with  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight.  In  an  at- 
mosphere, then,  vibrating  with  harmony,  where 
the  young  mind  is  always  kept  in  wholesome, 
alternating,  interesting  exercise,  and  where  mu- 
tual love  and  kindness  between  teachers  and 
pupils  seem  to  be  all-pervading,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  these  unfortunates,  as  they  are  commonly 
regarded,  seem  to  be  so  bright,  intelligent,  and 
happy.  Certainly  this  was  the  delightful  impres- 
sion upon  all  who  witnessed  those  most  interest- 
ing exercises  —  a  sort  of  Commencement  on  a 
moilest  scale  —  upon  that  beautiful  June  day. 
But  let  the  Advertiser  speak  :  — 

When  one  sees  on  the  street  the  apparently  blind  girl 
beggar,  about  whose  neck  hangs  a  placard  requesting  Chi-is- 
tiaiis  all,  both  great  and  small,  to  take  pity  ou  her,  the  blind 
mother  of  six  orphans  all  under  nine  years  of  age,  the  in- 
dignation at  the  imposture  overpowers  the  compassion  for 
the  misfortune.  But  the  truly  unfortunate  and  honest 
blind,  such  as  were  gathered  in  the  hall  of  theSouth  Boston 
institute  yesterday  afternoon,  appeals  to  one's  sympathies  as 
no  a«ker  of  alms  ever  does.  It  was  the  close  of  the  school 
3'ear,  and  the  blind  pupils,  the  girls  on  the  right  of  the  hall 
and  the  boys  on  the  left,  were  present,  both  to  take  part 
and  to  hear  the  farewell  words  spoken.  Decorations  of 
ferns,  climbing  ivy  and  bright  flowers  were  arranged  taste- 
fully about  the  walls  and  organ,  and  hung  from  the  eiling. 
About  seventy  pupils  were  present;  the  body  of  the  hall 
was  filled  with  visitors,  including  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  Boston  school  committee,  and  South  Boston 
clergymen.  In  the  gallery,  also,  were  other  spectators. 
Programmes  printed  in  raised  letters  were  distributed  by  a 
blind  pupil  stationed  at  the  door.  At  half  past  two  the 
exercises  began  with  Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  No.  3, 
which  was  played  on  the  organ  by  Henry  'f .  Bray,  with  true 
insight  of  the  spirit  of  the  composition.  An  object  lesson 
by  three  girls  and  three  boys  followed.  Cubical  blocks  of 
one  inch  dimensions  were  used,  and  various  combinations 
made  neatly  anU  quickly  at  the  word  from  the  teacher.  Miss 
M.  L.  P.  Shattuck.  A  composition  on  the  "  Effects  of 
War  on  Nations  "  was  recited  by  William  B.  Hammond, 
—  for  the  reader  must  remember  that  he  had  no  eyes 
Alice  Cary's  "  An  Order  for  a  Picture  "  was  then  recited  in 
a  clear  voice  and  appreciative  maimer  by  ]\[ary  McCafii-ey, 
and  next  came  Beethoven's  Appassionata  Sonata,  Opus  57, 
the  first  movement  (allegro),  played  by  William  H.  Wade. 
One  peculiarity  ot  the  young  artist's  playing  was  marked. 
He  played  as  if  he  were  wholly  aloTic ;  as  if  no  spect^itors 
were  watching  him ;  as  if  he  were  expressing  his  own  soul 
in  the  music.  Every  note  had  a  meaning  which  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  extinction  at  an  ordinary  player's 
bands,  aud  the  accompaniment  was  more  than  usual  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  theme.  Miss  Ella  K-  Shaw  read  with 
her  fingers  a  composition  of  real  delicacy  about  Apples;  but 
it  had  the  peculiarity  of  omitting  colors  from  the  mention 
of  the  good  qualities  of  the  fruit.  After  Arlihur  E.  Hatch's 
declamation  of  Macaulay's  opinion  of  the  Puritans  came 
Tully's  "The  Gypsy  Maid,''  sung  by  Kittle  Wheeler  in  a 
sweet  voice.  Little  Charlie  Prescott's  natural-history  exer- 
cise W!is  full  of  interest,  and  then  Henry  B.  Thomas  re- 
cited Master  Wade's  composition  upon  "  A  Man  is  What 
he^Iakes  Himself."  The  next  exercise  was  Joseph  R. 
I.ucipr's  cornet  solo  pf  .J.  Hartmaiin's  "The  Favorite." 
The  player  was  a  master  of  his  instrument,  and  played  with 
wonderful  power  and  facility.  His  low  notes  w^re  especially 
full  and  firm,  and  the  double-tonguing  passages  in  the  va- 
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nations  on  the  theme  were  really  brilliant.  He  was  per- 
■  sistently  applauded,  and  gave  "Fair  Harvard  "  in  response 
to  the  encore.  He  was  accompanied  in  both  selections  by  a 
blind  pianist.  The  recitation  in  geology  was  another  well- 
performed  exercise,  and  the  bright  little  fellow  who  found 
the  places  on  the  map  was  a  favorite.  The  lecturer,  as  he 
stood  behind  the  table,  looked  like  a  professor.  Henry  T. 
Bray,  wlio  leaves  the  school  now,  spoke  the  good-bye,  and 
the  exercises  closed  with  the  "bell  trio,"  from  Pinafore,  by 
female  voices.  It  was  charmingly  done.  Only  three  gradu- 
ate this  year,  there  being  no  regular  class  as  last  year. 

At  the  close,  brief  reutarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Dwight  and  E.  E.  Apthorp  of  the  trustees,  the  Hon.  Henry 
li.  Peirce,  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Dr.  Thomas 
Brewer,  Dr.  L.  D.  Packard,  tlie  Kevs.  K.  K.  Meredith  and 
S.  S.  Hughson,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Adams  (Oliver  Optic). 
Mr.  Anagnos  presided  during  the  exercises,  and  conducted 

them. 

1 

CONCERTS. 

Mrs.  Anna  Mayhew-Simonds,  an  accom- 
plished pupil  of  Mr.  Eupjene  Thayer,  the  or- 
ganist, and  of  Mr.  Carl}le  Petersilea,  tlie  pianist, 
has  just  completed  a  series  of  s\^  free  organ  and 
piano  recitals.  The  former  were  given  at  the 
Berkeley- Street  Church,  two  of  the  latter  at  the 
Meionaon  (Tremont  Temple),  and  the  sixth  and 
last  in  the  great  Tremont  Temple,  which  was 
crammed  full  of  listeners  on  Thursday  evening, 
June  26,  —  a  rare  scene  for  a  hot  midsummer 
night  1  Mrs.  Simonds*s  organ  programmes  in- 
cluded such  works  as  Handel's  fifth  and  sixth 
Organ  Concertos ;  Bach's  Doric  Toccata,  St. 
Ann's  Fugue  (E  fiat),  and  Fugue  in  C  minor. 
Book  11. ;  Schumann's  "  Skizzen  ;  "  an  Ave  Ma- 
ria by  Liszt;  three  Adagios  by  Volekmar  ;  varia- 
tions by  Merkel,   Thayer,  and  others. 

In  the  fir.-it  two  piano  recitals  she  performed 
Beethoven's  E-fiat  Concerto  (the  accompani- 
ment by  Mr.  Petersilea),  and  the  *'  Moonlight " 
Sonata;  Chopin's  F-minor  Concerto  and  Valse 
Brillante,  in  D  flat,  Op.  64;  Mendelssohn's  first 
Song  without  Words  ;  and  Liszt's  Fantasias  on 
Lucia  and  Rigolette.  Miss  Ellen  D.  Barrett 
sang  Benedict's  *'  Carnevale  di  Venezia,"  and 
Schubert's  *'  Barcarolle  ; "  and  Miss  Anna  C. 
Holbrook  Rossini's  '*  Di  Palpiti,"  and  Rease's 
"  Absence." 

Of  all  these  recitals  we  were  only  able  to  at- 
tend the  last, —  that  in  the  great  hall  with  the 
trreat  audience.  The  programme  was  an  inter- 
esting one  :  — 

1.  Concerto,  F  minor,  Op.  16 Henselt. 

Allegro  pathetic  —  Largbetto  —  Allegro  Agitato. 

2.  Vocal,  Ave  Maria Biiggs. 

Miss  Jessie  HalleDbeck. 

3.  Valse  Caprice,  Op.  34     .....     .     Schnrwenha. 

4.  Quartet  in  E  flat,  Op.  12 Mendelssohn. 

(For  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello.) 
Adagio  non   troppo,  Allegro    non   tardante  — 
Canzonetta.     Allegretto  —  Andante  espressivo 
—  Molto  Allegro  e  Vivace. 

5.  Vocal,  a.  In  Autumn      .......       ^ 

b.  Out  of  the  Soul's  great  Sadness      >  Franz. 

c.  The  Woods ) 

Mrs.  E.  Ilumphrey-Allen. 

6.  Rhapsodic  Hoogroise,  No.  2 Liszt. 

The  Henselt  Concerto  was  accompanied  by 
the  Beethoven  Quartet  (of  strings),  and  by  Mr. 
Petersilea,  who  himself  first  performed  this  ex- 
tremely difficult  work  in  Boston  in  one  of  the 
earlier  Symphony  Concerts.  The  composition, 
though  it  abounds  in  brilliant  effects,  as  well  as 
in  pleasing  sentimental  passages,  lacks  sustained 
inspiration  ;  it  was,  perhap:^,  too  serious  an  effort 
for  the  author  of  such  felicities  as  "  If  I  were  a 
Bird."  Mrs.  Simonds  proved  herself  fully  equal 
to  all  its  technical  requirements,  having  a  clear, 
firm  touch,  sure  and  facile  execution,  while  her 
phrasing  and  entire  interpretation  was  intelli- 
gent and  expressive.  She  plays  with  enthusi- 
asm. The  very  fresh,  original,  and  piquant 
Valse  by  Scharwenka,  which  also  has  its  pe- 
culiar difficulties,  also  showed  her  interpretative 
faculty  in  a  fine  light.  We  could  not  remain 
for  the  Rhapsodic  Ilongroise. 


The  Mendelssohn  Quartet  was  beautifully  and 
artistically  played,  antPwIth  true  verve  and  fii'e, 
by  Messrs.  Allen,  Akeroyd,  Heindl,  and  Wulf 
Fries.  The  fascinating  Canzonetta,  so  quaint  and 
ballad-like,  was  enthusiastically  encored.  —  Miss 
Hallenbeck,  a  youthful  pupil  of  Sig.  Cirillo,  has 
a  fre^h,  clear,  rieh,  mezzo  soprano  voice,  and 
made  a  pleasing  impression  by  her  singing.  Of 
course  Mrs.  Allen's  rendering  of  the  three  Franz 
songs  was  a  choice  feature  of  the.  concert;  but 
why  was  "  Aus  meinen  grossen  Schmerzen " 
tianslated  *'  Out  of  the  Soul's  ^ra-At  sadness"? 


Miss  Henrietta  Maurer. —  This  young 
lady,  formerly  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Petersilea,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Rubinstein  when  he  was 
here  by  the  fine  promise  of  her  piano  playing, 
and,  by  his  recommendation,  she  has  been  study- 
ing with  his  brother  Nicholas  Rubinstein  at  the 
Conservatory  in  St.  Petersburg.  A  compliment- 
ary reception  was  given  her  on  Wednesday  evcji- 
ing,  June  25,  in  Palladio  Hall.  That  being 
Commencement  Day  at  Cambridge,  we  could  not 
attend.  We  have  heard  high  praise  of  her  per- 
formance in  the  following  programme  :  — 

Concert-Stuck Weber. 

(Two  Pianos.) 

Miss  H.  Maurer  and  Mr.  C.  Petersilea. 

Song,  "  Les  Rameaux  "       ........     Faure. 

Mr.  V.  Cirillo. 

Aria,  "  II  Carnevale  di  Venezia "  .     .     .     .     .    Benedict. 

Miss  Ellen  D.  Barrett. 

Piano  Solo,   "  Masaniello,  Tarantella '*     ....     Liszt. 

Miss  H.  Maurer. 

Aria,  "  Pace  niio  Dio  "    ...         Verdi. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  C. -Richardson. 

ViolinJ  "Fantasia  Brilliant"  .......     Artot. 

Mr.  Wm.  Dorn. 

^.         oil  ^'-   "  Nocturne  " Chopin. 

riano  bolo,    S  ,     ,,  . .       ..,   -,^    ■  .•       ,,  rr     ■,  i 

'    \  o.   "  Air  with  Variations        .     .       Handel. 

Miss  Maurer. 

Song,  '*  Odi  Tu  " Mattei. 

Mr.  Cirillo. 

Ballade,   "  Guide  au  bord  ta  nacelle  "  .     .     .     Meyerbeer. 

Mrs.  Richardson. 

Piano,  "  Valse  de  Concert  "......    WieniawskL 

Miss  Maurer. 

Song,  "  When  the  Tide  Comes  hi  "     .     .     .     .     Millard. 

Miss  Barrett. 

Duett,  "L'Addio" Cirillo. 

Mrs.  Richardson,  Mr.  Cirillo,  Miss  Maurer. 


MUSICAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Cincinnati,  June  19.  —  The  week  of  the  Saengerfest 
is  over,  and,  as  the  excitement  is  gradually  yielding  to  the 
comparative  quiet  which  reigns  in  musical  circles,  I  find 
time  to  make  short  mention  of  the  closing  concerts  of  the 
College  of  Music.  A  sketch  of  the  Saengerfest  must  be 
reserved  for  a  special  communication.  In  the  eleventh  Or- 
chestra Concert  a  novels  was  presented  in  a  symphony  of 
Bach  for  orchestra  and  organ.  It  is  a  short  and  unpreten- 
tious work,  interesting  to  the  musician  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  manner  in  winch  especially  the  wind  instruments 
are  employed.  The  second  number  on  tlie  programme 
was  "  At  the  Cloister  tiate,"  Op.  20,  by  the  young  Nor- 
wegian composer,  Grieg.  It  comprises  a  soprano  solo,  a 
few  short  phrases  for  alto  solo,  and  a  closing  choral  for 
women's  voices,  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment.  Its 
lyric  character  throughout  was  calculated  to  give  Miss 
Nf^rton  an  opportunity  for  doing  justice  to  herself;  for  her 
talent  thus  far  seems  to  lie  in  that  direction.  She  depicted 
admirably  in  the  weird  strains  of  the  composition  the  long- 
ing with  which  a  woman  betrayed  in  love,  and  a  witness 
to  the  murder  of  her  brother  by  her  lover,  knocks  at  the 
cloister  gate,  attracted  there  by  the  chants  of  the  nuns. 
Questioned  by  the  mm  at  the  gate  she  recites  the  story  of 
her  woe,  and  as  the  choral  sounds  from  within  is  admitted. 
The  composition  prfivea  the  author  to  be  at  home  in  or- 
chestral eflfects.  It  is  strained  throughout,  however,  and 
suffers  from  the  liabit  of  constantly  playing  with  harsh  dis- 
sonances, which  like  an  epidemin  seems  to  have  taken  hold 
on  the  composers  of  ttj-day,  especially  the  lesser  ones. 
Mendelssohn's  "  Scotch  "  symphony  followed.  In  its  trans- 
parency and  delicacy  it  is  indeed  a  test-stone  for  au  or- 
chestra; the  slightest  want  of  unity  in  the  strings,  or  heavi- 
ness in  the  wind  instruments,  is  most  painfully  felt.  Not- 
withstanding these  difficulties  a  very  good  rendering  was 
given. 

A  repetition  of  the  second  act  from  the  "  Plying  Dutch- 
man," with  the  same  cast  as  in  the  previous  concert,  was 
followed  by  Liszt's  illustration  of  KauRiach's  celebrated  paint- 
ing in  the  Berlin  Museum,  of  "The  Battle  of  the  Huns," 
for  orchestra  and  organ.     It   is  a  very  noisy  composition, 


replete  with  all  sorts  of  effects,  but  to  me  by  no  means 
6uc:;gestive  of  the  picture,  which  with  all  its  confusion  and 
tumult,  even  the  battle  of  the  spirits  of  the  slain,  which 
hover  over  the  battle-field,  —  is  nevertheless  so  perfectly 
symmetrical  and,  with  all  its  horrors,  so  idealized  as  not 
to  be  repulsive  or  bewildering  to  the  eye.  In  Liszt's  com- 
position the  grand  choral  at  the  close  with  organ  and  or- 
chestra is,  from  the  stand-point  of  effect,  wonderful. 

Ill  the  twelfth  and  last  orchestra  concert  tlie  college  choir 
made  its  appearance  in  a  work  which  almost  more  tlian  any 
other  is  calculated  to  test  the  mettle  of  chorus  singers. 
Bacfi's  Cantata:  "My  Spirit  was  hi  Heaviness,"  abounds 
in  the  most  trying  difficulties  for  soloists  and  the  chorus. 
That  it  was  rendered  in  many  parts  excellently,  and  in 
others  satisfactorily,  is  high  praise  for  the  college  choir. 
Had  Bach  intended  this  composition  for  a  large  chorus  and 
not  for  a  small  number  of  singers  trained  under  his  own 
supervision,  he  would  surely  not  have  made  demands  which 
it  IS  almost  impossible  to  satisfy.  Want  of  space  prevents 
me  from  speaking  of  the  single  numbers  of  the  cantata;  the 
first  chorus,  however,  "  My  spirit  was  in  heaviness,"  which 
in  intonation,  and  especially  in  style,  is  the  most  difficult, 
is  deserving  of  especial  mention  for  the  smoothness  and  clear- 
ness with  which  it  w;xs  sung.  The  soloists  were  j\I,iss  Nor- 
ton, Miss  Cranch,  Mr.  Darby,  and  Mr.  Hill. 

To  render  Bach's  music  in  good  style  requires  the  most 
thorough  musical  culture.  The  numerous  mannerisms, 
which  no  composer  can  perfectly  disown,  are  so  foreign  to 
our  present  musical  tendency,  that  only  constant,  unremit- 
ting study  of  the  style  peculiar  to  Bach  and  his  time  can 
enable  a  singer  to  amalgamate  them  with  the  entire  com- 
position so  as  to  make  them  appear  less  trivial.  Whether 
it  is  wise  or  not  to  omit  and  change  many  of  these  groups, 
as  is  frequently  done  in  editions  revised  by  prominent  mu- 
sicians of  the  present  day,  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide. 
Miss  Norton  succeeded  in  meeting  the  exacting  demands  of 
her  part  as  far  as  her  resources  permitted.  The  constant 
strain  on  the  voice  which  the  use  of  the  high  register  brings 
with  it,  cannot  but  disturb  the  ease  and  repose  which  are 
the  primary  requisites  in  Bach's  music.  There  were  many 
praiseworthy  points  in  her  singing;  the  first  air  especially: 
"  Sighing,  weeping  "  was  rendered  in  a  noble  and  dignified 
style.  The  same  difficulties  appear  in  the  tenor  part.  Mr. 
Darby  bravely  battled  with  them,  and  rather  successfully 
too.  Mr.  Hill,  in  the  trying  duet  for  soprano  and  bass: 
"  Come  my  Saviour,"  sustained  his  part  well,  though  his 
voice  has  not  sufficient  volume  for  the  large  hall.  Tlie 
solo  quartets,  in  which  Miss  Cranch  sustained  the  alto  part, 
were  sung  with  precision  and  certainty.  I  have  spoken 
somewhat  at  length  of  the  rendering  of  this  work,  as  it  was 
indeed  a  very  momentous  undertaking.  The  concert  and 
with  it  the  first  season  closed  with  a  very  good  and  clear 
interpretation  of  the  wonderful  A  major  symphony,  No.  7, 
by  Beethoven,  in  which  the  remarkable  progress  made  under 
the  careful  training  of  Mr.  Thomas  was  especially  notice- 
able. 

The  last  one  of  the  series  of  chamber  concerts  by  the 
Thomas  quartet,  presented  the  following  programme:  — 

Quartet,  E  minor Verdi. 

Slessrs.  Jacobsohn,  Thomaa,  Baetens,  and  Hartdegen. 

Andante  and  variations,  Op.  46 Schumann, 

Messrs.  Doerner  and  Schneider. 

Quartet  No.  7,  F  major.  Op.  59 Beethoven. 

Messrs.  Jacobsohn,  Thomas,  and  Hartdegen. 

'Great  interest  was  manifested  U)  hear  the  Verdi  quartet. 
The  remarkable,  almost  anomalous  course  which  this  com- 
poser's development  has  taken,  has  attracted  the  most  wide- 
spread attention  and  given  rise  to  much  comment.  The 
favorable  criticisms  which  even  German  musicians  accorded 
to  this  work  certainly  caused  every  one  to  listen  to  it  with 
predilection.  And  yet  I  must  acknowledge  to  have  been 
disappointed.  While  there  are  many  points  of  beauty  the 
entire  style  struck  me  as  being  in  contrast  with  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  hear  in  a  string  quartet.  Intuitively 
the  musician  expects  a  certain  breadth  and  dignity  which 
the  classical  writers  have  without  exception  infused  into  this 
form.  If  the  four  movements  had  been  designated  in  any 
other  way  than  as  forming  a  string  quartet,  my  individual 
impression  would  have  been  more  favorable.  The  first  move- 
ment (Allegro)  is  beyond  a  doubt  tlie  most  dignified  of  the 
four.  The  Andantino  reminds  one  irresistibly  of  ballet 
music.  The  last  two  movements  (I*restissimo  and  Scher- 
zo, fuga.  Allegro  assai  mosso)  improve  on  this,  but  do  not 
strike  me  as  being  equal  to  the  first,  either  in  conception  or 
musical  workmanship.  Of  the  favorite  "  Andante  and  Va- 
riations," by  Schumann,  Blessrs.  Doerner  and  Schneider 
gave  a  very  good  rendering.  With  the  celebrated  F  major 
quartet,  Op.  59,  by  Beethoven,  the  first  of  the  "Easumow- 
ski "  quartets,  this  memorable  series  of  concerts  closed. 
When  the  performances  have  all  been  marked  by  so  high 
a  degree  of  excellence  it  would  be  "  carrying  owls  to  Ath- 
ens "  to  laud  the  interpretation  of  this  wonderful  work. 
The  members  of  the  quartet,  Messrs.  Jacobsohn,  Thomas, 
Baetens,  and  Hartdegen,  have  proven  themselves  such  per- 
fect artists  in  execution  and  cultivated  nmsicians  in  inter- 
pretation, that  special  mention  is  unnecessary.  To  the  _ 
lovers  of  the  highest  in  music  these  quartet  evenings  have 
indeed  been  a  boon.  How  deeply  they  realized  this  was 
evident  from  the  enthusiasm  with  which  at  the  close  of  the 
last  chamber  concert  the  hearers  demanded  the  reappearance 
of  the  artists  in  order  to  be  able  to  express  their  gratefukiess 
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by  renewed  applause.  A  very  neat  and  well  arranged 
pamphlet  has  been  issued  by  the  College  of  IMusic,  contain- 
ing the  programmes  of  the  orchestra  and  chamber  concerts 
of  the  past  season,  together  with  interesting  miscellaneous 
information  pertaining  to  the  establishing  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  will  be  a  valuable  landmark  to  all  interested  in  the 
progress  of  musical  culture  in  the  country,  and  especially  in 
the  West.  An  interesting  feature  to  organists  is  the  list  of 
compositions  performed  by  Mr.  Whiting  at  the  organ  mati- 
nees, a  repertoire  extensive  as  it  is  excellent  in  point  of  the 
character  of  the  works  it  embraces.  The  announcement  that 
the  organ  concerts  are  to  be  continued  during  the  summer 
meets  with  universal  approbation.  IMr.  Thomas,  with  his 
orchestra,  will  appear  during  the  summer  months  in  the 
Highland  house,  a  most  delightful  hill-top  resort;  already 
two  concerts  have  been  given  before  large  and  elegant  au- 
diences. 


Chicago,  Juxe  25,  1879-  —  On  the  evening  of  June 
16,  the  Beethoven  Society  gave  its  closing  performance  for 
the  season,  presenting  Verdi's  Requiem  Mass.  They  h  id  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary,  Miss  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Charles  Adams,  and  Mr.  George  W.  Conly  as  soloists,  and  a 
lai'ge  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn, 
the  conductor  of  the  society.  The  performance  was  given 
in  Haverly's  Theatre,  and  the  stage  was  arranged  with  a  ca- 
thedral scene  and  decorated  after  the  manner  of  the  first 
representation  in  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Vienna,  where 
the  work  was  under  the  direction  of  the  composer.  The 
society  had  taken  much  pains  to  prepare  the  work  for  per- 
formance, engaging  the  best  solo  talent,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  mass  received  most  satisfactory  treatment.  Jliss 
Cary  sang  the  high  and  difficult  music  of  the  mezzo-soprano 
part  with  telhng  effect,  particularly  in  her  solo  numbers.  In 
the  "Quid  sum  miser"  her  high  Aflat  came  out  with 
fine  power,  and  indeed  the  noble  tones  of  her  rich  voice 
gave  a  beauty  to  the  pai't  that  was  delightful  to  hear.  I 
know  of  uo  singer  who  gives  more  universal  satisfaction  than 
Miss  Gary,  for  no  matter  what  music  she  sings,  there  is  an 
honesty  of  purpose  about  every  efibrt,  and  she  stamps  all  lier 
work  with  the  conscientious  mteut  of  the  true  artist.  Miss 
McCarthy,  the  soprano  of  the  evening,  has  a  large  and  telling 
voice,  and  as  she  has  had  much  experience  in  singing  mass 
music,  being  a  member  of  a  Catholic  church  choir  for  a  long 
time,  the  result  of  her  study  was  manifest  in  her  fine  per- 
formance of  the  part.  Mr.  Charles  Adams  unfortunately 
was  not  in  his  best  voice,  but  yet  his  work  indicated  feeling, 
good  taste,  and  the  spirit  of  an  artist.  He  gave  the  tenor 
solo  "  Ingemisco  "  with  fine  effect,  and  his  voice  was  quite 
satisfying  in  the  high  tones,  but  the  effort  seemed  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  best  powers  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. . 
Mr.  Conly  sang  the  bass  part  for  the  first  time,  and  as  he 
has  had  but  little  experience  in  music  of  this  character,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  his  success  was  only  a  partial  one. 
The  chorus  was  well  up  in  its  work,  and  bad  the  orchestra  been 
a  little  more  subdued  in  the  soft  passages,  in  which  the  mass 
abounds,  the  effect  would  have  been  more  pleasing.  The 
question  of  an  adequate  orchestral  accompaniment  is  one 
that  will  have  to  be  met  before  long  in  this  city,  if  our  mu- 
sical societies  would  perform  great  works  with  that  refine- 
ment of  vocal  finish  of  which  they  are  fully  capable.  We 
need  an  orchestral  organization,  under  the  charge  of  a  good 
and  earnest  conductor,  which  shall  devote  its  energy  to- 
ward the  perfection  of  an  orchestra  worthy  of  the  name. 
Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn  had  a  picked  number  of  men  in  his  band 
for  the  performance  of  the  mass,  but  even  with  good  musi- 
cians it  is  quite  impossible  in  a  few  rehearsals  to  obtain  that 
balance,  and  finish  of  playing,  so  necessary  in  a  large  and 
important  work.  I  hope  that  we  shall  have  an  organization 
next  season  which  shall  have  for  its  aim  the  perfection  of  an 
orchestra,  the  study  and  performance  of  symphonies,  and 
other  orchestral  works,  and  tend  to  harmonize  the  elements 
into  a  perfect  whole.  It  is  time  that  positive  work  was 
undertaken  in  this  direction. 

On  the  evening  of  June  2-3,  Mr.  XI.  Clarence  Eddy  gave 
his  one  hundredth  organ  recital,  presenting  a  very  remarkable 
programme,  inasmuch  as  eight  of  the  pieces  had  been  com- 
posed expressly  for  that  occasion.  Gustav  Merkel  of  Dresden, 
Fai&st  of  Stuttgart,  De  Lange  of  Cologne,  Rogers  of  Paris, 
S.  B.  Whitney  of  Boston,  each  furnished  a  composition, 
while  our  home  composers,  Gleason,  Pratt,  and  the  organist 
himself,  added  offerings.  The  completion  of  such  an  under- 
taking as  the  performance  of  one  hundred  recitals  of  organ 
maaic,  without  the  repetition  of  any  number,  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  Looking  over  the  programmes,  a  full 
record  of  which  I  have  kept,  I  find  that  there  have  been  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  different  composers  represented.  At 
each  recital  a  selection  from  Bach  has  been  played,  until  the 
concertos,  sonatas,  preludes,  fugues,  toccatas,  chorals,  fan- 
taisies,  gavottes,  and  arrangemenU  from  larger  works,  have 
made  the  goodly  number  of  one  hundred  and  seven  fine  com- 
positions of  this  great  master.  All  his  most  important  organ 
compositions  have  been  played. 

Following  the  list  in  respect  to  the  different  periods  of  mu- 
aical  development,  we  find  Handel  represented  with  twenty- 
three  compositions,  comprising  his  organ  concertos,  the 
fifth  suite,  fugues,  and  arrangements  of  hia  overtures,  and 
other  worlu.  It  may  \>e  rememWed  that  his  c(;ncertos  have 
been  rearranged  for  organ  alone,  by  Schwab  and  De  J-^nge, 
having  been  originally  written  with  an  accompaniment  for 
other  instruraeota.       Scarlatti's  famous    "  Katzcn   Fuge  " 


we  find  arranged  for  the  organ  by  Mr.  Eddy  himself,  while 
Mozart  has  been  represented  1^  ten  compositions,  mostly 
transcriptions  by  Haupt,  Best,  Van  Eyken,  and  Gottschlag. 
All  of  Mendelssohn's  organ  sonatas  have  been  played,  his 
preludes  and  fugues,  and  other  compositions,  numbering  some 
thirty-two  selections.  Schumann's  name  is  down  for  fifteen 
compositions,  embracing  his  fugues  on  B-A-C-H,  "  Canonica 
Studies,"  and  some  arrangements  of  larger  works.  Spohr's 
compositions  are  presented  by  thirteen  numbers,  while 
Haydn's  name  adds  five  more.  Some  transcriptions  from 
Schubert  bring  his  fame  to  remembrance,  while  Beethoven's 
overtures,  symphonies,  and  other  works,  had  been  made  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  organ,  by  good  arrangements. 

The  name  of  Ki'ebs  brings  to  memory  the  history  of  "  ye 
olden  time"  when  music  was  enriched  by  the  great  crea- 
tions of  the  forefathers  of  the  art.  Palestrina,  and  Fresco- 
baldi  recall  the  early  development  of  the  art  in  Italy,  when 
music  blossomed  into  being  in  the  "land  of  song."  The  or- 
gan, in  its  wide-reaching  way,  even  grasped  for  the  music  of 
Chopin,  for  four  of  his  compositions  were  transcribed,  and 
thus  enlarged  the  list  of  representative  men.  Coming  down 
to  modern  time,  Merkel,  of  Dresden,  has  thirty-five  composi- 
tions embracing  sonatas,  single  and  double  fugues,  pasto- 
rales, fantasies,  and  other  pieces  for  the  organ.  His  sonatas 
have  been  regarded  as  fine  models  of  modern  composition, 
and  are  doubtless  among  the  most  important  works  for  the 
organ  ever  written.  Guilmant,  too,  among  the  writers  of 
to-day,  has  a  large  number  of  compositions  for  this  instru- 
ment, and  in  this  series  is  represented  by  thirty-five  num- 
bers. The  name  of  Tluele  recalls  the  virtuoso-music,  his 
"  Concert  Satz  "  in  E-flat  minor,  two  in  C  minor,  and  the 
"  Chromatic  Fantasie  and  Fuge,"  besides  other  numbers, 
have  graced  the  programmes. 

Saint-Saens,  Liszt,  and  transcriptions  from  Wagner  have 
presented  each  in  their  turn  new  departures  in  music.  Yet 
Von  Weber  was  not  forgotten,  nor  the  sons  of  Bach,  and  the 
names  Rossini,  Flotow,  and  Gade  added  contrasts  of  no 
quiet  order.  Raff  was  represented  by  a  fugue,  and  a  grand 
canon  in  B  flat,  while  a  number  called  "  Winterruhe  "  (Re- 
pose in  Winter),  gave  no  suggestion  of  the  "inevitable 
March,"  unless  the  thought  of  Charles  Lamb's  "  famous 
fault "  called  up  the  idea.  Dietrich  Bustehude  recalls  the 
state  of  musical  progress  in  1650,  and  Zipoli  in  1700;  while 
Dr.  Volkmar  indicates  the  culture  of  to-day  by  manyof  his 
best  compositions  for  this  "mighty  instrument."  Franz 
Lachner,  too,  was  represented  by  some  pleasing  sonatas,  while 
Charles  Marie  Widor's  grand  organ  symphonies  indicated  in 
a  masterly  manner  new  possibilities  for  that  instrument. 
They  called  forth  the  high  praises  of  our  musicians.  Liszt's 
arrangement  of  the  famous  Mistrere  of  AUegri  was  an  inter- 
esting reminder  of  the  former  generations,  and  their  place  in 
the  grand  development  of  the  musical  art.  The  pure  musi- 
cal thought  of  Pergolese  was  not  forgotten,  and  selections 
from  his  iStabat  Mater  indicated  to  ns  his  claim  for  remem- 
brance. Kuhnstedt,  and  Rheinberger,  with  Faisst,  Smart, 
and  Reinecke,  bring  us  to  our  own  day  again.  Our  own 
country  was  represented  by  Buck,  Thayer,  Whiting,  Singer, 
Carter,  Morgan,  Gleason,  and  others.  Haupt,  the  celebrated 
teacher  and  musical  scholar,  had  two  manuscript  composi- 
tions performed  during  the  series.  Hesse,  Van  Eyken,  Lem- 
meus,  Best,  Lux,  Batiste,  Richter,  and  even  Rink  by  a  fugue 
on  "  Bach  "  were  on  the  list.  "Wely,  Schneider,  and  Hunnnel 
made  variety  again  possible.  Orlando  di  Lasso,  of  the  year 
1520,  was  brought  to  our  hearing  by  an  arrangement  of 
Liszt's.  The  name  of  Hatton  recalled  not  ''  The  Little  Fat 
Man  "  but  his  fine  playing  of  the  fugues  of  Bach,  as  one  of 
his  own  found  its  way  into  pubUc  hearing.  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett and  Sir  Michael  Costa  suggest  the  English  school,  while 
the  name  of  John  A.  West  indicates  the  promise  of  even  a 
Chicago  musician  making  his  way  in  the  wide  field  of  com- 
position. 

I  have  thus  passed  quickly  over  the  names  of  some  of  the 
composers  represented  in  this  series  of  one  hundred  recitals, 
simply  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  The 
total  number  of  pieces  played  has  been  about  six  hundred, 
embracing  the  compositions  of  every  school  and  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  in  all  countries  that  have  taken  a  part  in  the 
progress  of  the  musical  art.  To  perform  such  a  task  week 
after  week,  and  bring  out  a  fine  programme  of  fresh  music 
each  time  required  great  endurance,  hard  study,  aiid  re- 
markable ability.  The  uniform  artistic  character  of  Mr. 
Eddy's  playing  has  been  a  subject  of  wonder  on  the  part  of 
all  who  understood  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  He 
richly  merits  high  praise  for  what  he  has  accomplished.  The 
list  of  programmes  will  also  make  a  valuable  catalogue  of 
what  is  good  in  organ  music  for  every  student  and  organist. 

C.  H.  B. 


NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

The  Cincinnati  Sakngeiifest.  —  A  caustic  and  plain- 
spoken  correspondent  addresses  the  following  "Anti-Teu- 
tonic [and  we  fear  too  Just]  View  of  the  Proceedings"  to 
the  Musical  critic  of  the  Boston  Courier:  — 

"The  progrannne  of  the  twenty-first  Siingerfest  of  the 
North  American  Silngerbund  included  a  street  parade,  seven 
c^jncerts,  and  a  picnic.  Tiieamount  of  enthusiasm  displayed, 
in  the  xtreet^,  by  the  Germans  of  the  city  is  astounding  to 
the  cooler- blooded  and  more  sincere  Americans.  Everything 
wears  a  holiday  lotjk.  Flags,  evergreens,  hanners  and  out- 
rageous portraits  of  the  miwlers  are  seen  everywhere  on  the 


outsides  of  buildings.  The  parade  consisted  of  5,000  para- 
ders  and  was  witnessed  by  100,000  people.  You  see  it  cost 
nothing  to  see  this  part  of  the  show.  The  Music  Hall  wag 
about  two  thirds  full  at  the  first  concert,  and  half  of  those 
went  home  before  it  was  over.  Let  me  digress  here  long 
enough  to  say  that  the  Germans  of  this  town  are  the  worst 
lot  of  hypocrites  (musically  considered)  there  are  to  be 
found.  They  are  wild  over  friends,  picnics,  beer,  and  brass 
bands.  But  put  before  them  a  solid  feast  of  intellectual 
music,  and  they  won't  listen  to  it,  nor  pay  for  it,  nor  com- 
prehend it  when  they  do  condescend  to  listen  to  it.  Three 
fourths  of  the  audiences  at  these  festival  concerts  are  Amer- 
icans ;  the  remainder  are  Germans  of  high  inteUigence  natu- 
rally, or  who  have  become  so  by  association  with  Americans. 
Over  a  beer-shop  you  read  '  2£r  nicht  lieht  wein^  weil  und 
(/esant/,'  and  so  forth.  Now  this  is  the  position:  Wein 
(beer)  comes  first,  and  poor  gesang  last.  In  other  words 
gesang  has-  no  chance  mitil  v;ein  and  weil  have  palled  upon 
the  Teutonic  appetite.  This  assumption  of  superiority  in 
musical  mattei-s  is  founded  in  ignorance  and  cultured  in 
stupidity.  Let  it  be  plainly  understood  that  the  Fest  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  grand  spree,  beginning  in  a 
street  parade  and  ending  in  a  picnic  and  beer.  The  pro 
grammes  include  two  large  works  —  St.  Paul  and  Verdi's 
Requitni.  The  list  of  composers  runs  down  to  Donizetti, 
Abt,  and  a  host  of  obscure  German  worthies.  The  pro- 
grammes are  too  short  in  some  cases,  too  long  in  others,  and  ' 
are  always  incongruous.  The  chorus  is  robust  and  hearty, 
and  sings  pretty  well  when  they  know  their  parts.  The 
orchestra  is  better  and  has  played  finely.  The  Leonora 
overture  went  vilely,  but  the  conductor  was  at  fault.  Mr. 
Thomas  lias  no  part  in  the  affair;  he  fled  to  Chicago  on  the 
opening  night  and  has  not  since  been  heard  from.  Of  the 
soloists,  Madame  Otto  Alasleben  is  the  bright  and  expensive 
star.  They  imported  her  from  Germany  at  a  cost  of  §3,000, 
an  error  in  valuation  of  just  S2,8u0.  She  is  pretty  good  as 
far  as  she  goes,  but  she  don't  go  far  enough.  The  other 
soloists  are  not  worth  mentioning,  aside  from  Mr.  Whitney 
and  Mr.  Remmertz,  being  mostly  resident  singers.  My  esti- 
mate is  made  from  a  strict  standpoint,  and  of  course  would 
be  greatly  modified  if  seen  through  the  bottom  of  a  beer 
glass.  I  can  discover  no  good  to  art  from  the  affair,  and 
beUeve  that  encouragement  of  such  undertakings  is  more  in- 
jurious than  beneficial.  Other  festivals  held  throughout  the 
Union  are  so  far  superior  to  the  one  under  notice  that  com- 
parisons are  absurd.  Let  me  indulge  the  hope  that  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  times  may  force  upon  the  people  a 
wider  education  and  that  such  scenes  as  have  occurred  at 
this  Fest  will  not  be  repeated.  Think  for  a  moment,  good 
Bostonians,  of  a  singer  coming  on  the  stage  drunk,  clear 
through,  falling  asleep  before  the  audience,  and  tumbling 
over  into  the  orchestra.  1  am  so  thoroughly  a  '  Melican 
man  '  that  I  do  not  beUeve  any  American  singer  would  be 
guilty  of  such  behavior.  Chedak." 

"  Cincinnati,  June,  1879." 


Cincinnati,  June  27.  —  The  Musical  Festival  Associa- 
tion, of  Cincinnati,  has  offered  a  prize  of  ©1,000  for  the 
best  musical  composition  by  a  native  American  composer,  to 
be  sung  at  the  musical  festival  in  1880.  Mr.  Theodore 
Thomas  was  appointed  by  the  association  one  of  five  gen- 
tlemen who  are  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the  work,  and  now 
the  other  four  judges  have  been  appointed  and  have  ac- 
cepted the  trust.  The  full  board  is  as  follows:  Theodore 
Thomas,  president;  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  of  New  York; 
Asger  Hamerick,  Baltimore;  Otto  Singer,  Cincinnati;  and 
Carl  Zeri-ahn,  Boston. 

A  Precious  Present  to  an  Organist.  —  The  fol- 
lowing incident  occurred  at  the  one  hundredth  organ  con- 
cert of  Mr.  Eddy,  of  which  our  Chicago  correspondent 
writes  above:  "Just  before  the  last  number  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Miss  Grace  Hiltz,  in  a  neat  little  speech,  presented 
Mr.  Eddy,  in  the  name  of  the  pupils  and  patrons  of  the 
Hershey  School,  with  the  magnificent  edition  of  Bach's  mu- 
sic published  by  the  Bach  Gesellschaft,  at  Leipsic,  number- 
ing twenty-five  volumes. 


Ma.  Carl,  Kosa's  repertory  will  nest  year  include  such 
operas  as  Lohengrin^  Aida,  Reenzi,  Mignon^  Cai-men^  and 
other  works,  with  possibly,  as  a  special  novelty,  the  Taming 
of  the  ShreiVj  of  the  lamented  Hermann  Groetz. 


The  two  French  composers,  M.  Saint-Saiins  and  M. 
Massenet,  have  been  commissioned  by  Ricordi,  the  Milan 
musical  publisher,  to  set  two  Italian  librettos^  which  are  to 
be  produced  iii  Italy.  M.  Massenet's  score  will  be  on  the 
"  Erodiade,"  by  Sig.  Zinardini,  who  also  supplies  M.  Saint- 
Saiins  with  the  book  "  II  Macedone,"  based  on  the  history 
of  Alexander  the  Great.     

Mr.LE.  Anna  Michlig  gave  her  morning  concert  at  St. 
James'  Hall  (London)  on  Monday,  June  0.  The  pianist  se- 
lected for  her  solos  Bach's  organ  prelude  and  fugue  in  E 
minor,  transcribed  for  piano  by  Liszt,  Haydn's  variation  in 
F  minor.  Field's  Nocturne  in  A,  and  a  Tambourin  of  Kaff. 
With  Herr  Strauss,  Mile.  Meldig  played  the  FanUisia  in 
C,  Op.  15!i,  of  Schubert,  she  led  the  piano  quintet  in  G  mi- 
nor, Op.  00,  of  Uubinstein,  and  with  Madame  Essipoff  she 
played  the  Hondo  in  C,  Op.  73,  for  two  pianos,  of  Chopin. 
The  vocalists  were  Mile.  Kedeker  and  Herr  Elmblad,  the 
latter  singing  national  Swedish  songs. 
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AKTISTS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
and  Their  Works.  By  Clara  Ekskine  Clem- 
ent and  Laurence  Hotton.  2  vols,  crown  Svo. 
$5.00. 

This  is  a  perfect  encj'clopcedia  of  information  concern- 
inn-  the  lives,  stjMcs,  schools,  and  works  of  more  tlian 
two  thousand  artists  who  have  lived  and  wrought  witliin 
the  present  century.  Including  so  many  subjects,  it  can- 
not within  the  limits  of  two  volumes  discuss  artists  and 
schools  of  art  exhaustively;  indeed,  such  discussion  Is 
not  the  object  of  the  work,  but  to  embrace  in  convenient 
compass  such  personal,  characteristic,  and  artistic  facts 
regarding  artists  of  the  century  as  will  make  the  work 
indispensable  for  reference,  and  a  great  convenience  for 
artists  and  art  lovers  and  students.  Critical  estimates 
from  competent  authorities  and  full  indexes  add  largely 
to  the  value  and  practical  utility  of  the  work. 


*^*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  bij  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


ai^u.sical  3;ni5tructioiu 


PUGENE  THAYER'S  Or^air  Studio \%  in  one  of 
•^  the  halls  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  515  Tremont  Street, 
and  contnins  one  of  the  finest  Church  Organs  in  America. 
Terms  from  $40  to  $60  per  Quarter,  with  advantages  never  before 
offered  to  organ  students. 


TJ/^  A.  LOCKE,  Teacher  of  the  Piano, 

'^'    "  10  Putnam  Avenue,  Cambridge. 


M' 


R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


fJlME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN. 


Prof essor  of  the  Art  of  Singings 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the   Opera   or 
Concert  Room. 
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MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR 

jM  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 


$15 


Music  Hall.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  professors.  Nearly  20,000  Ftu- 
deots  since  1867.  Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.  For 
Prospectus,  address        E.  TOURJEE,  Mosio  Hall,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGLAND 
MUSICAL 

BUKEAU 


:i 


Furoishesand  fills  situations. 

Address  E.  TOUIUEE, 

Music  II.4LL,  Boston. 


MADAME   SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

Ho.  llOi  Walnut  Street,  riilladelphia. 

SUMMER  COURSE, 

Beginning  June  19,  and  closing  Aug.  1,  1879. 

This  course  is  especially  for  Teachers  and  those  who  are  not 
able  to  attend  during  the  winter  session. 

CARLYLE  PETERSILEA'S 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

Elociitioi,  and  Langnages, 

The  most  perfect  Institution 
of  itv  kind  in  America. 

Itfj  objeet  is  to  Kducate  Fine 
Soloists  and  Teachers. 

Terms  very  moderate. 

279  &o  281  Columbus  Ave. 

{Near  Berkeley  St.) 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

In  alliance  with  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, Leipzig. 

In  connection  with  the  Acad- 
emj  are  numerous  free  advan- 
tages. 

Send  for  Circular. 


NORMAL  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE, 

CAXA^NDAIGXrA,  K.    Y. 

WILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD,  of  Boston,  Director. 


Session,  Five  JTeeTcs,  fTuly  9  to  August  12,  1879. 

IT.  Clarence  Eddy,  of  Chicago,  Organist  and  Theorist  ;  Mnie. 
LoufS.v  Oappiani,  Prima  Donna,  from  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  Mr. 
Harry  Wheeler,  from  New  England  Conservatory,  Vocalists. 
L.  H.  Sherwood,  M.  A.,  Principal  Lyons  Musical  Academy- 
SuMNER  Salter,  Chorus  Director.  llENRr  G.  IIanchett,  of  New 
York,  Pianist.     Narcisse  CrR,  and  others,  as.ijsting, 

TERMS.  —  S15.00,  including  ten  Organ  and  ten  Piano  Reci- 
tals, by  Messrs.  Eddy  and  W.  II.  Sherwood,  and  Normal  Course. 
Private  lessons  extra,  from  50  eents  to  !ff5.00.  Board  from 
S4.00  upwards.    Situation  beautiful,  on  large  lake. 

Address,  for  Circulars, 

Dr.  M.  A.  CAKMAN,  Canandalgua,  N,  T. 


Constipation  and  Indigestion 

Are  nearly  certain  to  afflict  sedentary  brain  worker.^.  Medicines  usually 
increase  the  difficulty.  FRUIT  FOOD  and  WHITE  WHEAT 
GLUTEN  relieve  all,  and  establish  normul  digestion.  We  have  Food 
Remedies  for  Brain  and  Nerve  Troubles,  for  Consumption.  Dia- 
betes, Dyspepsia,  liriglit's  Disease,  .and  all  abnormal  conditionH. 
C  We  Kelieve  Fatuess  by  nitrogenous  foods,  without  drugs  aud  without 
starvation. 

Pamphlets  Free.  HEALTH   FOOD   CO., 

Brooklyn  Office,  9  Clinton  Pt.  74  Fourth  Av.,  cor.  10th  St.,  New  York. 

Boston  Af/ctici/,  6'.5  Commfrchil  St. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 


ESTABLISHED   IN   1852. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  this  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  passed 
from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of  Houghtox, 
Osgood  &  Co.  It  remains  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S.  Dwight,  its  founder, 
and  preserves  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general  outward 
form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and  culture,  lovers  of  the 
best  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  M^/r  sympathy,  instead  of  courting  an  indiscriminate 
"  popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than  quantity  of  matter.  Loyal 
to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  yet  welcomes  every  sign  of  wholesome 
progress. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  JOURNAL  OF  MusiC  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
tlie  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew :  — 

Its  contents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  hit  with  occasional  glances  at  the 
•world  of  Art  and  polite  literature ;  including,  from  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  Neiws,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  is  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musical  and 
literary :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L.  Rittek, 
of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  takes  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
world  of  Art  and  Literature;  it  contains  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Craxch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  "  Stuart  Sterne"  (authoress  of  "Angelo  "),  and  others;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  tlie  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
bioo-raphical,  theoretic,  and  assthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever; 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  ?2.so  per  year,  in  advance  ; 
five  copies,  $11.25  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


CLUB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH    HOUGHTON,    OSGOOD   AND    COMPANY'S    OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  i?/' Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  LOWELL  will  be  sent  for  $1.00 
each  additional. 

J[^^"  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  ]ovs.fi\i.  is  for  sale  at  Ckr-l  Prufer's,  30  West  St.;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  283  llashin^ton 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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Geo.  Woods  (Si  Co.'s 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 

Their  patent  frame  gives  them 

Great  Strength  and  Solidity, 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  QUALITY  OF  TONE. 

They  have  the  exclusive  use  in  this  country  of  tlie 
celebrated 

Srinsmead  Eepeating  Action, 

Which  repeats  equal  to  any  Grand  Action. 


PARLOR  AND    CHURCH 


ORGANS, 


WITH  BOTH  PIPE  AND  EEED  STOPS. 


THEIR  GREAT  VARIETY  FOR  MUSICAL  EFFECTS 

Commends  them  to  all  cultivated  musicians. 
AN    UNEQVAJLJSD    ItBFUTATION 

FOR 

Thorough  WorkinanBhip  and  Fine  Finish 

GEO.  WOODS  &  CO. 

C  A  n  W  l{  I  D(;  K IM)  RT,  M  A  SS. 

WAREROOMS, 

G08  Wanhlnffton  St.,  Soston,  Mukh. 

72  Adams  St.,  Chlcayo,  III. 


Hent  Paid  Two  Years  and  a  Half  Huys  an  Organ. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co. 

THio.ce  Cabinet  or  Parlor  Organs  are  acknowledged  to  be  Uneqtialed 
ill  Excellence  —  haviug  received  the 

Tlif/hest  Hotiors   at  every   JVorld's   Tndustrlal 
l^xJiibiihni  for  Thirteen  Years, 

And   being  the  only  American   Organs  ivliicli   have  received 

sucli  at  any  —  nciw  olTer  tbem,  not  only  for  cash,  but  also  ou  the  fullow- 
Hjg  rt'ri/  east/  tt'i"ins  of  jtaifinetit : 

They  will  rent  an  org:in  with  the  agreement  that  when  the  whole  amount 
of  rent  paid  equals  the  value  of  the  orgnn,  it  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  pHrty  hiring  it  without  further  pa>meijt.  The  rent  per  quarter,  pava- 
IIk  in  Jidvance,  is  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  organ,  so  that  ten  quarterly 
pigments  complete  its  purchase.  Or  payments  may  be  made  monthly,  if 
1  referred. 

This  plan  presents  two  Tery  important  advantages  : 

1.  An  or^an  can  be  obtiined  on  very  easy  terms,  viz.:  payment  of  S?o.00 
cr  iip-.vard,  according  to  size,  per  month;  or  §6.75  or  upward  every  three 
DK-nths,  until  puid  for. 

2.  One  can  thus  have  an  organ  on  trial  for  six  months,  or  longer,  for  a 
reasonable  rent  only  ;  and  so  thorojghly  test  it,  and  see  if  he  valuer  it, 
before  completing  the  purchase  —  having  all  rent  which  has  been  paid  ap- 
I.lied  upon  the  purchase,  whenever  made. 

Only  makers  of  VEIiY  BEST  OliGANS,  which  can  be  depended 
It/ion  lo  give  sali-{factton  in  all  cases,  could  afford  to  offer  such  terms. 

Organs  are  furnished  on  tliese  terms,  not  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
our  w!ireroom'=,  but  in  any  part  of  the  country  which  is  readily  acce.-sible. 

PKICES  OF  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS  are  but  little  more  than 
tho?;e  of  the  very  poorest  organs  made.  On  above  easy  terms  of  payment, 
they  are  furnished  for  $(>7.50,  SS'J.SO,  ;?97.50,  to  S500  and  upward. 

Keasonable  dediiaions  are  made  from  these  prices  when  a'l  cash  is  paid. 

II.LUSTKATED  CATALOGUES,  PKICE-tlSTS,  and  CIR- 
ClfLAKS,  de.^eribing  J'iftt/-elf/ht  Dijfvrettt  StijU'S^  wich  much  u.=e- 
—       — - zr  tul  iulbrniiitiou  about  organs,  Pent  free  to  any  address. 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston ;  46  East  14th  St.,  New  York;  250  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

EXCELLENT  BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  READING. 

Novels  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Essays,  Poems. 


r.  li.  AZDJiTClT. 

MAEJOEIB   DAW   AND   OTHER  PEOPLE. 

Paper,  lifl.OO ;  cloth $1.50 

PRUDENCE  PALFREY.     Paper,  $1.00;  cloth.  1.5C 

THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA 1.50 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BAD   BOY 1..50 

Sumuier  Edition 50 

CLOTH  OF  GOLD  and  Other  Poems 1.50 

FLOWER  AND  THORN.    Poems 1.50 

77.   ir.  HOVE  SEN. 

GUNNAR:  A  Norse  Romance 1.25 

TALES  FROM  TWO  HEMISPHERES 1.25 

JOHN  JtUKROUOllS. 

WAKE-ROBIN.     lUustrated  1.50 

WINTER  SUNSHINE 1.50 

BIRDS   AND  POETS 1.50 

LOCUSTS  AND  WILD  HONEY 1.50 

JAMES  T.  I'lELVS. 

YESTERDAYS  WITH  AUTHORS 2.00 

UNDERBRUSH 1.25 

BARRY  CORNWALL 50 

ISItET  HAJtTE. 

LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP 1.50 

MRS  SKAGGS'S  HUSBANDS,  etc 1.50 

TALES  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS 1.50 

THANKFUL  BLOSSOM 1.25 

TWO  MEN  OF  SANDY  BAR 1.00 

STOBY  OF  A  MINE 1.00 

DRIFT  PROM  TWO  SHORES 1.25 

POEMS • 1 .50 

EAST  AND  T^EST  POEMS 1 .50 

ECHOES  OF  THE  FOOT-HILLS 1.50 

W.    T>.    TIOIVELLS. 

VENETIAN  LIFE.    12mo 2.00 

ITALIAN   JOURNEYS.     12mo 2.00 

SUBURBAN    SKETCHES.     12mo 2.00 

THEIR    WEDDING   JOURNEY.     ]2mo 2.00 

The  S.iME.    ISmo 1.25 

A    CHANCE    ACQUAINTANCE.     12n)0 2.00 

Tub  S.iME.     18nio 1.25 

A  FOREGONE  CONCLUSION.    12mo 2.00 

POEMS  1.26 

A  DAY'S   PLEASURE 50 

THE  PARLOR  CAR 60 

OUT  OF  THE  QUESTION 1.25 

A    COUNTERFEIT   PRESENTMENT 1.25 

II ESltV  JAMES,  Jit. 

A  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM,  etc.     12mo 2.00 

TRANSATLANTIC  SKETCHES.     I2lno 2.00 

RODERICK  HUDSON.      12mo 2.00 

THE  AMERICAN.      12mo 2.00 

WATCH   AND  WARD 1  26 


SAU.lll  <>.  JIOWETT. 
DEEPHAVEN 


1.25 

Lrr<jY  i.AnaoM. 

POEMS 1.60 

AN  IDYL  OF  WORK 1.60 

ROADSIDE  POEMS  for  Summer  Travolors  . .  1.00 

HILLSIDE  AND  SEASIDE  In  Poetry 1.00 


ZTTTLE  CT.ASSICS. 

STORIES,  SKETCHES,  POEMS,  per  vol Jl.OO 

1.  Exile.  9.  Comedy. 


2.  Intellect. 

3.  Tragedy. 

4.  Life. 

5.  Laughter 

6.  Love. 

7.  Romance. 

8.  Mystery. 

ONE  SUMMER 1.26 

The  S.^jie,  Illu.atrated  by  Iloppin 3-00 

ONE  YEAH  ABROAD 1.25 


10.  Childhood. 

11.  Heroism. 

12.  Fortune. 

13.  Narrative  Poems. 

14.  Lyrical  Poema. 

15.  Minor  Poems. 

16.  Authors. 


BlIZAliETB  STUART  PBELPS. 

THE  GATES  AJAR 

MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  GHOSTS 

HEDGED  IN 

THE  SILENT  PARTNER 

THE  STORY  OF  AVIS 

POETIC    STUDIES 

THE  TROTTY  BOOK 

TROTTY'S  WEDDING  TOUR 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


nORACE  E.  SCUDDEJi. 

DWELLERS    IN    FIVE    SISTERS'    COUBT. 

Paper,  .?1.00;  cloth 

THE  BODLEY   FAMILY 

THE  BODLEYS  TELLING  STORIES 

DREAM    CHILDREN 

SEVEN   LITTLE   PEOPLE 

STORIES  FROM  MY  ATTIO 

J.  c.  s II Aim: 

POETIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE.. 
STUDIES  IN  POETRY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

MARY  r.  Tn.lCIIElt. 

SEASHORE  AND   PRAIRIE 

MRS.   CELIA    TUAXTER. 

AMONG   THE  ISLES  OF  SHOALS... 


125 
1.50 
1.60 
.75 
.75 
1.00 


1.25 
1.50 


1.00 


POEMS 

GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR. 

A  FARMERS  VACATION 

WHIP  AND  SPUR 

VILLAGE    IMPROVEMENTS 

THE   BRIDE   OF  THE  RHINE 

CHARLES   DUDLEY   WARNER. 

MY  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN 

SAUNTEEINGS 

BACK-LOG  STUDIES 

BADDECK 

IN  THE  LEVANT 

BEING  A  BOY 


1.25 
1.60 


3.00 
1.25 

.75 
1.50 


1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.00 
2  00 
1.5C 


3IRS.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY. 

LESLIE   GCLDTHWAITE  1.50 

WE    GIRLS 1.60 

THE  OTHER  GIRLS 2.00 

REAL    FOLKS 1.50 

SIGHTS  AND  INSIGHTS.    2  vols 3.00 

PANSIES.    Poems 1  6» 


*»•  Fr/r  sale  by  Bonlcsrllers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND  COMPANY,  Boston. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1849.  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended.  The 
newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIAMO  GO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery  ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMEKSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especiaUy  admired. 
They  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GKANJJS,  the  COT- 
TAGE PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6>3  octaves,  and  a 
marvel  of  heauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington  Street,   Boston. 


W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

WAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World. 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone. 

Oyer  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  coustantly.    Best  work  and  lowest  prices.    Send 
for  a  Catalogue.     Tretnontf  opp,  Waltham,  St.,  Boston, 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PMO-IORTE  MAMACTDMRS, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchangred,  and 
to  Let. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   53,000   MADE   AND   SOLD. 

Tlicse  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   is  given  to   KEPAIRIWG   Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAIOi;)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &   SONS, 


136  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


McPHAIL 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


From  Prof.  JoHN  K.  Paine,  Teacher  of  Music  at  Harvard 
University. 

Cambridge,  28(/i  March,  1872. 
Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  beg  leave  to  express  to  j'ou  my  sincere  admi- 
ration for  your  Pia.no-Fortes.  The  opinion  which  I  hold  witli 
regard  to  their  excellence  has  not  been  formed  hastily,  but  after 
a  careful  test  of  their  qualities.  The  superioi  mechanism,  pur- 
ity of  tone,  thorough  construction,  and  consequent  dura.bility 
which  distingui.-^h  your  Piano-Fortes,  lead  me  to  recommend 
them  as  among  the  most  desirable  instruments  no\'#in  use. 

Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  K.  PAINE. 


Another  First  Gold  Medal  I 


mm\m  cabinet  organs 

On  account  of  their  Many  ImproTements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal.,  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  "  Superior  Po>ver  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone !  **  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Bank  First  in  the  "World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

"   Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England  Organ  Company, 
Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


HELIOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  COMPANY  are  producers  of  Illustrations  by  the  Ileliotype,  Photo-lithographic, 
Photo-engraving,  and  Fac-simile  processes.  Employed  by  the  United  States  tJoTernment  in  illustrating  Scientitic  and 
Medical  Reports  ;  by  Scientific,  Historical,  and  other  learned  Societies  ;  by  the  leading  Publishers,  and  for  illustrating 
Xown  and  Family  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 

Facsimiles  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  Manuscripis,  Pnlntinns,  Drmvinas  and  ShetcJies, 
Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Medical  and  Scientific  Objects,  Antiquities,  etc.,  etc. 

For  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  CO.,  220  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PIANO -FORTES. 


CAIAXY  OF  STARS, 

Who  pronounce  the  WEBER  PIANOS  the  Best  rianos 

in  the  world  for  their  "  Sympathetic,  Pure,  and 

Rich  Tone,  combined  with  Greatest  Power." 

"An  Instrument  with  a  SOUL  in  it." 


£'arepa-Itosa, 

Nilsson, 

Kellogg, 

Marie  Roze, 

Patti, 

Albani, 

Thurshy, 

Ctiry, 

Lucca, 

Murska, 

Carrenoj 

Torriani, 

Strauss, 

Goddard, 

Capoul, 

SH.stow, 

Campanini, 

Muzio, 

Mills, 

Gilinore, 

Wehll, 

Pease, 

Pappenheim,            Adams, 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

TERMS  EASY. 

WABEROOMS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  16th  Street, 

NEW    YORK. 


DESOEIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OP  ALL  THE  PUBLICATIONS   OP 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &  CO. 

A  new  and  elegantly  printed  Catalogue  (forming  a  booh 
of  235  pa^es),  with  illuminated  cover,  carefully  indexed 
and  classified,  and  with  critical  opinions  of  the  most  com- 
petent judges  ;  embracing  Novels,  Stories,  Travel  Sketches 
Essays,  Poetry,  Biography,  History,  Philosophy,  Religion 
and  Art ;  and  Medical  and  Legal  Works.  Sent  to  any  ad' 
dress  on  reetipt  of  JO  cents.    220  Deyonahire  Street,  Boston 
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A SATCHEL GUIDE 

For  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe. 

■With  Maps.  16mo.  Roan,  flexible.  $2. 
This  compact  and  serviceable  gnide-booli  is 
beyond  question  the  best  handy  guide  yet  pub- 
lislied  for  the  use  of  American  tourist.s  in  Eu- 
rope. It  includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  Germany  and  the  Rhine,  Switzerland, 
France,  Austria,  :ind  Italy.  It  gives  the  traveler 
just  the  information  he  needs,  in  the  best  form. 

Houghton,  0.<!good  &  Co.'s  "  Satchel  Guide'-  is  so  gen. 
eral  a  favorite  among  Americans  who  travel,  that  in  an- 
nouncing the  edition  for  1S79  we  have  no  need  to  repeat 
the  commendations  given  to  it  in  former  years.  The  real 
ivants  of  the  traveler  are  fully  met,  and  the  work  has  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  and  intelligent  annual  revision, 
which  frees  it  from  the  faults  that  mar  too  many  guide- 
books. —  AV7f  York  EL-ejiiii^  Post. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


a^usic  5£iuliit?Ijci:£f. 


Summer  IVlusic  Books! 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOY !    35  cts. 

Just  out.     Great  favorite. 

GOOD  NEWS!   35 cts. 

Well  known,  always  good. 

SHINING  RIVER !   35  cts. 

Very  beautiful  songs. 


fci'S 


5i 


GEMS  OF  ENGLISH  SONG!    $250. 

Uest  SoDg  Collection. 

CLUSTER  OF  GEMS!   $250. 

Capital  Piano  Pieces. 

GEMS  OF  THE  DflNGE!    $250. 

Brilliant  Waltzes,  &c. 

Lives  of  Beethoven  (52.00),  Mozart  (Sl.To),  Srhvmmxv 
($175),  and  others,  most  interesting  ;  also  Rider's  History 
0/ Music,  2  vols,  each  (Sl.oU). 

Musical  K-cord  ($2.00);  good  reading,  once  a  week; 
all  the  news,  and  fine  selection  of  music. 

I)'-- script ive  Catalogues  (10  cts.),  of  almost  all  Music 
Books  that  are  published.  Very  valuable  for  reference, 
1800  Books. 


All)/  book  mailed  /or  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  84  CO.,  Boston. 


Do  iiot  piircliase  a  New  Book 

For  your  Musical  Society  or  Singing  School 
until  you  have  examiued  Mr.  H.  R.  Pahner's 
forthcoming  vsrork.  This  new  publication 
■will  be  far  in  advance  of  Mr.  P.'s  previous 
■works,  as  it  -will  contain  new  and  valuable 
material,  in  addition  to  the  benefit  of  large 
experience  gathered  during  his  recent  ex- 
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AMERICAN  GUIDE-BOOKS. 


By  M.  F.  SWEETSER. 


We  now  hare  a  guide-book  library  which,  as 
far  aa  it  extends,  is  every  whit  as  good  as  Bae- 
deker. The  information  given  is  that  of  fact, 
and  not  of  fancy.  It  is  Tery  important  for  the 
traveler  to  know  what  hotels  to  stop  at ;  and 
these  books  tell  him,  at  the  same  time  carefully 
noting  the  price.  —  The  Independent. 


Nothing  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  trav- 
eler could  be  desired  than  these  neat,  compact, 
portable  manuals.  The  information  is  minute  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  most  curious,  embracing 
every  particular  that  is  likely  to  awaken  his  in- 
terest. —  College  Courant  (New  Haven). 


NEW   ENGLAND. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities  and  Popular  Resorts  of  New  England,  and  to  its  Scenery  and  Historic 
Attractions ;  with  the  Western  and  Northern  Borders,  from  New  York  to  Quebec.  With  Maps  of 
New  England,  the  White  Mountains,  the  Hudson  River,  the  Environs  of  Boston,  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee,  and  Nahant;  and  Plans  of  Boston,  Hartford,  Montreal,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Newport, 
Portland,  Providence,  Quebec,  the  Central  Park,  and  Mount  Auburn  Cemeteiy.  16mo,  flexible 
cloth,  SI. .50. 

pleasure  to  the  tourist.  It  is  admirably  put  to- 
gether. —  Ret.  Dr.  Prime  in  New  York' Observer. 
The  information  in  regard  to  the  different  lo- 
caliiies  is  full,  minute,  and  exact.  —  Boston  Tran- 
script. 


Before  you  begin  to  travel  in  New  England,  he 
sure  to  provide  yourself  with  Sweetser's  "  Hand- 
Book."  It  is  a  small  compact  volume,  with  maps 
and  plans  and  tours ;  with  history  condensed,  and 
such  illustrations  as  make  it  a  constant  help  and 


THE    MIDDLE    STATES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities  and  Popular  Resorts  of  the  Middle  States,  and  to  their  Scenery  and 
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and  Philadelphia  ;  and  Plans  of  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  the  Central  Park,  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery, Montreal,  New  York  City,  Niagara  Falls,  Ottawa,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  Sara- 
toga, Toronto,  and  Washington.     16mo,  flexible  cloth,  $1.50. 


No  previous  manual  is  so  copious  or  so  exact  in 
its  treatment,  or  can  be  consulted  to  so  great  ad- 
vantage by  the  tourist  in  the  Middle  States  as  a 
trustworthy  guide. — Neiv  York  Tribune. 


The  maps  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  crammed  with  information  like  a 
traveler's  valise  with  luggage.  —  New  York  Daily 
Graphic. 


THE  WHITE   MOUNTAINS. 

A  Guide  to  the  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Ravines  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  the" 
adjacent  Railroads,  Highways,  and  Villages,  with  the  Lakes  and  Mountains  of  Western  Maine ; 
also  Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  the  Upper  Connecticut  Valley.  With  Maps  of  the  White  and 
Franconia  Mountains,  Western  Maine,  and  the  Lake  country  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Panoramas 
of  the  Views  from  Mount  Washington,  Mount  Kiarsarge,  Mount  Pleasant  (Me.),  Mount  Prospect 
(Plymouth),  Mount  Hayes,  and  Jefferson  Hill.     16mo,  flexible  cloth,  $1.50. 


The  book  contains  a  really  wonderful  amount 

of  informarion It  is  simply  indispensable 

to   all  who  visit  or   sojourn   among  the   White 
Mountains.  —  The  Congregalionalist  (Boston). 


Combines  all  the  information  that  any  intelli- 
gent being  can  po.^sibly  need  for  making  a  thor- 
ough exploration  of  the  White  Mountain  country, 
on  foot,  by  rail,  by  stage  or  carriage.  —  Philadel- 
phia Bidletin. 


THE   MARITIME  PROVINCES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities,  Coasts,  and  Islands  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  to  their 
Scenery  and  Historic  Attractions ;  with  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal ;  also  Newfoundland  and  the  Labrador  Coast.  With  Maps  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Eastern  New  England  and  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  the  B.asin  of  Minas,  and  the 
Land  of  Evangeline,  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Sagucn.ay  River;  and  Plans  of  the 
Cities  of  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and  Montreal.     16mo,  flexible  cloth,  $1.50. 

thing  more  than  a  passing  impression  upon  his 
mind.  —  St.  .John  (N.  B.)  Globe. 

By  its  intrinsic  v.alne,  copiousness  of  informa- 


Every  place  in  the  Province,  on  the  rivers  .and 
lakes,  IS  referred  to;  and  little  bits  of  tradition 
and  history  and  poetry  are  so  woven  together  as 
to  make  the  volume  most  interesting  of  itself, 
while  it  causes  every  point  which  the  traveler 
visits  to  bristle  with  interest,  and  to  leave  some- 


tion,  and  impartiality,  it  is  likely  to  take  the 
place  of  .all  other  guides  or  handbooks  of  Canada 
which  we  know  of.  —  Quebec  Chronicle. 
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SANZiO. 

BY  STUART  STEKNE,  AUTHOR  OF  "  ANGELO." 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 

And  oh,  how  sweet 
The  next  glad,  busy  day  to  both  of  them ! 
*  When  Henedetta  came  at  early  morn. 
And  sat  beside  the  canvas  patiently. 
Long  as  he  pleased,  while  Saiizio  fell  to  work. 
Now  to  accotnplisii  at  the  eleventh  hour,  — 

Nay.  but  he  would  not  think  that  they  must  parti 

All  he  had  left  undone.     Ere  he  bej;an. 

He  hung  the  fine  whit«  linen  round  her  head, 

That  like  a  long,  dense  veil  fell  down  behind. 

And  draped  itself  about  the  graceful  shoulders 

In  easy,  flowing  folds,  and  knotted  it 

Himself  about  the  slender  waist  in  front. 

Though  Benedetta  thought  him  wondrous  slow, 

■Nor  over  skillful  at  his  task,  so  long 

His  fingers  fumbled  o'er  it.       And  at  first, 

When  holding  brush  and  pencil  in  his  hand, 

He  gazed  ujion  her  searcbingly,  now  near. 

Now  further  off,  —  both  of  them  smiled  each  time 

Their  glances  met,  when  Sanzio  would  throw  out 

Some  merry  word,  while  Benedetta  flushed 

And  dropped  her  eyes,  until  he  cried,  "  Nay,  nay. 

Not  so,  my  little  Saint  1     This  will  not  do; 

Turn  the  full  light  of  tliose  sweet  eyes  on  me, 

Or  I  shall  have  no  power  to  work !  "     Whereat 

They  faltered  once  again. 

But  when  ere  long, 
Warming  to  his  great  task,  he  gradually 
Was  ever  more  and  more  absorbed  and  lost, 
Until  he  labored  on  in  silence,  grave. 
And  without  further  word  or  smile,  sometimes 
E'en  frowning  darkly  in  his  eagerness,  — 
She  bore  unflinchingly  his  longest  gaze, 
Felt  that  he  scarcely  saw  her  when  he  looked, 
Save  as  she  helped  his  work. 

Thus  swiftly  grew 
Her  earnest  face  from  out  the  canvas,  life-like 
In  form  and  tint  and  line,  for  faithfully 
As  his  unerring,  subtle  eye  beheld. 
His  master-mind  conceived,  whose  swift  commands 
The  cunning  hand  obeyed,  —  he  .set  them  down, 
Caught  all  their  fairness,  and  sweet,  winning  grace. 
Only  the  wavy  hair  he  smoothed  away 
In  simple,  shining  bands,  and  on  the  brow 
He  mingled  with  its  earthly  purity 
The  mild  effulgence  of  a  heavenly  light, 
And  the  bright  eyes  and  virgin  lips  he  deepened 
With  the  unutterable  tenderness 
Of  sainted  motherhood.     Yet  long,  it  seemed, 
He  could  not  please  or  satisfy  himself. 
But  muttered  half  aloud  from  time  to  time, 
And  set  his  foot  down  hard  upon  the  floor, 
And  twice  with  one  bold  sweep  destroyed  again 
A  whole  hour's  labor.     But  without  a  pause 
Fell  ever  patiently  to  work  once  more, 
And  so  at  last  threw  down  his  brush,  leaned  back, 
Drew  a  deep  sigh  of  comfort  and  content, 
And  bade  her  rise  and  look. 

"0  beautiful! 
Am  I  in  truth  so  fair  as  that  ?  "  she  cried, 
"  Ah  yes,  methinks  'tis  like,  — a  very  little!  " 
But  in  a  moment  gently  shook  her  head. 
Then  bowed  it,  as  in  swift  humility. 


Crossing  her  hands  an  instant  on  Iier  bre.ast. 

And  softly  said,  ■'  Ah  no!  —  tran-sfigured  thus, 

It  is  no  longer  I!  "" 

No  answer  came 

From  Sanzio,  save  that  he  cried  merrily, 

"  My  bird,  you  were  an  angel,  to  hold  out 

So  long  in  sweetest  patience  on  j  onr  perch ! 

Soon  will  I  set  you  free,  and  let  you  fly 

Where'er  you  list,  until  I  call  again ; 

But  now  for  few  brief  moments  yet,  I  pray. 

Go  back  once  more!  " 

And  then  he  speedily  sketched 

Her  finely  moulded  hands  and  tapering  fineers. 

And  ere  he  copied  kissed  each  one,  —  in  vain 
Did  Benedetta  strive  against  his  will. 
Draw  them  away !  For  irresistibly 
He  now  slid  back  into  his  old,  gay  mood. 
And  full  of  happy  laughter  chatted  on. 

Till  he  exclaimed,  "Enough  and  over  much! 
Sufficient  to  the  d.ay  shall  be  its  work; 
May  but  my  little  Saint  with  equal  grace 
Bless  me  to-morrow !  " 

^nd  with  this  sprang  up. 
And  clasping  Benedetta  in  his  arms, 
Swift  whirled  her  round  and  round  the  great,  wide  room, 
In  a  mad,  merry  dance;  till  the  white  veil 
First  floated  far  behind  and  then  dropped  off. 
And  her  dark  hair,  escaping  from  its  coil. 
Came  rippling  down  in  long,  luxufiant  waves. 
That  covered  neck  and  shoulders,  face  and  eyes. 
Till  laughing,  breathless,  blinded,  she  cried  out, 
"  Hold,  hold,  0  Sanzio  mine,  —  1  can  no  more !  " 

The  morrow  came,  and  like  the  yesterday 

Fled  but  too  last  to  these  who  passed  again 

Long  hours  together  in  the  sunny  work-room. 

At  whose  broad  windows,  thrown  up  wide,  rolled  in 

The  balmy  air  and  joyous  light  of  spring. 

And  now  and  then  a  twittering  bird  sped  by. 

Long,  happy  hours  of  sweet,  unbroken  peace! 

For  Sanzio  prayed  that  under  some  pretext 

Nina  fur  these  few  days  might  turn  away 

Pupils  or  patrons,  strangers  or  good  friends, 

All  who  were  wont  to  throng  his  open  dooi-s; 

But  sent  her  in  the  afternoon  to  bring 

A  neighbor's  pretty  child.     And  though  at  first 

The  babe  gazed  all  about  him  anxiously. 

With  troubled,  restless  eyes  and  quivering  lip. 

The  little  face  grew  calm  and  smiled  at  length, 

When  Benedetta  gently  spoke  to  him 

In  low,  caressing  tones;  then  crowing  loud. 

He  suddenly  stretched  his  chubby  arms  to  her. 

And  gladly  clasped  in  hers,  and  nestling  close. 

Patting  her  softly  with  his  dimpled  hands. 

Soon  blinked  and  shut  his  bright  eyes  dreamily, 

And  dropped  into  a  peaceful,  smiling  sleep. 

The  rosy  babe  folded  upon  her  bosom, 

The  snowy  linen  draped  about  them  both. 

And  the  blue  mantle  gathered  over  it. 

She  stood  where  he  had  bid  her,  near  his  work. 

While  Sanzio  gazed  and  gazed,  and  more  than  once 

His  steady  hand  shook,  and  his  eye  grew  dim, 

And  all  his  heart  welled  up  with  tenderness. 

So  passing  fair  seemed  her  sweet  image  thus; 

Forgot  the  unwonted  burden  that  she  bore 

Grew  heavy  in  her  arms,  until  she  moved. 

And  gently  laid  it  down  upon  the  couch. 

Saying,   "  Nay,  I  am  weary,  Sanzio  mine. 

Pray  let  me  rest  awhile !  " 

They  sped  away, 
Those  seven  brief,  golden  days,  that  wers  so" filled 
With  mingled  joy  and  labor,  Sanzio  scarce 
Knew  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  each. 
Knew  but  that  every  hour  of  this  blest  life 
Quickened  as  with  a  new,  untold  delight. 
But  jjl-omptly  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth, 
The  summons  came  from  home  for  lienedetta. 
Breathless  she  flew  to  Sanzio,  with  the  crv, 
"  Our  neighbor  is  below  to  take  me  back," 
My  mother  sends  him !     Oh,  but  must  I  go, 
And  can  it  be  this  happy,  happy  time 
So  soon  is  over':'  " 

He  looked  up  as  though 
He  scarcely  understood  her  hasty  words. 
"  What,  go ':"'  he  said.     "  Now  ?  —  they  have  come  for  you 
Before  the  week  is  done  I  Nay,  by  the  Saints, 
I  cannot  let  you !  —  nor  my  work,  nor  I, 
Can  spare  you  yet  for  many  another  day ! 
Hold,  I  will  haste  to  tell  the  messenger. 
Leave  me  to  deal  with  him.     I  at  this  moment 
Happen  to  come  here  from  my  distant  home!  " 
And  with  a  merry  glance  he  seized  his  cap 
And  sped  away,  while  Benedetta  stayed. 
And  in  the  work-room  waited  his  return. 
In  doubt  and  fear  lest  he  might  not  prevail. 
And  they  be  parted  after  all  so  soon.  — 
Too  soon,  oh,  all  too  soon  !  —  F'or  ah,  kind  Heaven  — 

He  tarried  long,  she  thought,  and  when  at  length 
She  heard  his  step  again  upon  the  stair. 
She  hastened  out  to  meet  him,  anxiously 


Searching  his  face,  to  swiftly  read  their  fate. 

And  found  his  beaming  eyes  lit  up  with  joy. 

Mutely  he  twined  bis  arm  about  her  neck. 

And  drew  her  close  to  him,  and  softly  asked, 

"  So  my  sweet  lienedetta  willingly 

Stays  here  with  me  another  little  while?  " 

"  Oh,  gladly,  gladly,  Sanzio  mine!  "  she  whispered. 

Turning  her  timid  lips  to  meet  his  kiss. 

And  fondly  pressed  her  cheek  .against  his  own. 

lint  in  a  moment  then  with  clouded  brow, 

"  Yet  0  my  Sanzio,  'tis  not  well,  methinks, 
To  thus  deceive  my  mother!  " 

"  Nay,  my  Saint," 
He  answered  gayly,  "  take  no  heed  for  that, 
And  be  consoled,  I  pray  you !     All  the  sin 
Is  mine  alone,  and  1,  a  hardened  sinner. 
Can  bear  it  with  my  conscience  undisturbed! 
We  do  not  wrong  jour  mother,  and  sometime 
I'll  make  it  right,  dear  Love,  with  her  and  Heaven  1  " 

The  new  brief  time  of  grace  Sanzio  had  gained,  — 
.\nother  week,  —  rolled  by  e'en  like  the  first, 
What  though  to  Benedetta  it  appeared 
His  labor  could  have  missed  her,  better  far 
Than  he  had  thought  and  said.     For  often  now. 
After  he  gazed  a  moment,  he  would  cry, 
"  Fly  little  bird,  I'll  work  alone  awhile!  " 
Yet  ever  when  she  had  returned  from  mass. 
Where  she  nmst  go  to  pray  with  all  her  soul 
For  the  forgiveness  of  their  sin,  she  said,  — 
Surely  she  nms^  accept  her  share  of  it. 
Nor  let  him  bear  its  burden  all  alone!  — 
And  coming  to  the  work-room,  softly  asked, 
"  My  Sanzio,  have  you  need  of  me  to-day  ?  " 
He  answered,  "  I  have  need  of  you,  my  darling, 
Ever  and  ever,  —  in  each  hour  of  day ! 
Come  in  and  sit  here  with  me.     Or  stand  up 

And  walk  about,  —  be  mute,  or  laugh  and  talk, 

Do  aught  and  all  as  it  may  please  you  best. 
Only  be  near  me  somewhere,  sunbeam  mine. 
Whose  sole,  sweet  presence  helps  me!  " 

So  she  roamed 
Sometimes  about  the  work-room  quietly, 
Looking  its  hundred  treasures  o'er  again ; 
And  sometimes  in  a  corner  laughed  and  played 
\\'ith  the  dear  babe,  —  that  Sanzio  sent  to  fetch 
On  many  another  day,  — and  when  he  tired 
Kocked  him  to  sleep  with  a  soft  lullaby ; 
Or  begging  Nina  for  some  piece  of  work. 
Sat  plying  her  swift  needle  busily. 
By  the  great  window  gazing  on  the  town. 
Distant  from  Sanzio,  yet  where  he  could  see  her. 
As  with  a  very  tyrant's  obstinate  will 
He  would  demand ;  and  ever  finely  caught 
Her  fleeting  mood  from  him,  insensibly 
Attuning  all  her  being  to  his  own. 
Silent  and  grave,  or  bubbling  o'er  with  sweet 
Low  laughter  and  gay  words,  e'en  as  she  read 
The  shifting  lights  and  shades  within  his  soul 
Reflected  on  his  brow. 

One  afternoon 
She  stole  away,  and  for  an  hour  or  more 
Showed  not  her  face  again,  till  Sanzio  rose 
To  go  in  search  of  her,  when  suddenly^ 
He  heard  the  rustle  of  a  heavy  robe. 
And  a  light  laugh  close  to  his  ear,  and  turning. 
Saw  her  before  him  curiously  transibrmed. 
She  stood  and  swept  him  a  low  courtesy,  clad 
In  the  quaint  garb  of  hundred  years  ago. 
A  piqued  coif  upon  the  delicate  head, 
That  scarce  seemed  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
Of  the  tall,  shimmering  tower,  whence  a  long  veil 
Flowed  down  and  half  concealed  the  dimpling  face 
And  laughing  eyes ;  her  slender  form  encased 
In  a  stiff,  gorgeous  robe  of  blue  and  silver. 
Whose  wondrous  sleeves  hung  down  so  far  and  wide. 
They  well-nigh  touched  the  pointed,  scarlet  shoes, 
Peeping  from  out  the  garment's  hem. 

"  My  Fawn, 
How  strange  you  look !  "  cried  Sanzio,  laughing  too, 
While  yet  a  deep  delight  shone  in  his  eyes, 
"  Where  found  you  all  this  gear'?  " 

"In  an  old  chest 
In  a  dark  corner  of  the  attic.     There 
Lay  these  and  other  pretty  things,"  she  said. 
And  he,  "  Oh  yes,  I  recollect,  methinks; 
They  were  my  great-grandmother's,  in  her  time. 
And  so  came  down  to  me." 

"  I  put  them  on. 
Though  mayhap  all  awry,  for  I  could  find 
Only  the  smallest  bit  of  broken  glass. 
That  scarcely  told  if  they  were  right  or  wrong,  — 
Just  for  a  little  sport ^and  to  surprise  you," 
She  said  again.     "  Nina  once  gave  me  leave 
To  stir  through  everything  in  all  the  house,  — 
You  are  not  angry  with  me,  Sanzio  mine'?  " 
But  looking  up  at  him  she  had  no  need 
Of  other  answer  th.an  his  silent  glance, 
.And  went  on  gayly,  "  Fancy  now  I  were 
Some  mighty  queen !  " 

And  then  strode  up  and  down. 
And  as  she  moved,  listened  with  childlike  glee 
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To  the  loud  rustle  of  tlie  rich  brocade, 

And  often  turned  her  head  to  watch  the  train 

Sweep  o'er  the  Hour  behind  her. 

"  Aye,  you  know 
You  are  my  Queen,  whose  kingdom  is  my  lieurt! 
But  all  this  finery  suits  you  wondrous  well, 
You  want  but  these,"   he  said;  and  as  he  spoke 
"Went  to  a  curious  casket  carved  in  wood, 
That  Benedetta  long  had  marveled  o'er, 
Unlocked  it  with  a  twisted  silver  key. 
And  took  a  handful  of  gemmed  triidiets  out. 
Then  hastening  to  her  side  again,  exclaimed, 
"  Come  sweetest,  I  will  play  your  maid  for  once!  " 
And  deftly  turning  down  the  yellow  lace 
That  rose  up  stiflBy  round  the  snowy  throat, 
ile  would  have  clasped  it  with  a  quaint  old  necklace 
Of  dimly  shimmering  pearl,  with  here  and  there 
A  precious  ruby,  like  a  drop  of  blood, 
Set  in  between  ;  but  could  not  please  himself, 
And  took  it  off  to  try  another  one,  — 
Plain  golden  beads,  strung  on  a  thread  of  silk, 
But  shook  his  head  airain,  unbound  tiiis  too, 
And  laid  it  down,  saying  in  graver  tone. 
"  Nay,  it  but  breaks  the  beauteous  line!     'T  is  best 
Simply  as  Nature  made  it,  —  let  not  us 
Attempt  to  mar  her  fairest  handiwork! 
But  Love,  take  this,  and  wear  it  for  my  sake," 
He  added  then,  and  would  have  slipped  ii  ring,  — 
A  finely  wrought,  gold  serpent,  witli  bright  eyes, — 
Upon  her  finger.     But  she  gently  said, 
And  faintly  flushing  drew  her  hand  away,    • 
"Nay,  Sanzio  mine,  I  will  not!      I  have  this," 
Touching  a  silver  circle,  plain  and  old,  — 
Sanzio  had  often  marked  it  on  her  hand,  — 
'•  That  my  poor  fjither  gave  me  long  ago, 
And  need  no  other!  *' 

"  As  you  will,  dear  heart !  " 
He  answered,  but  one  moment  earnestly 
Gazed  at  her  with  a  puzzled,  questioning  look. 
But  suddenly,  full  of  smiling  mirth  again. 
He  bowed  in  mock  solemnity,  and  asked, 
"But  since  I  ara  tlnis  Ijonored,  will  not  now 
Your  majesty  be  seated  ?     I  must  fix 
This  image,  ere  it  vanish  from  my  sight,  — 
But  this  must  off  !  " 

He  lifted  from  her  head 
The  heavy  coif,  then  with  the  words,  '■'Permit 
Your  happy  hond-slave !  "   led  her  to  a  seat, 
And  tossed  the  trinkets  all  into  her  lap. 
"  My  Princess,  pray  you  look  them  o'er,  at  least, 
If  you  'U  not  kindly  take  them  off  my  hands, 
While  I  make  ready !  " 

Benedetta  passed 
The  jewels  through  her  fingers;  then  she  thought, — 
How  sad,  oh,  how  most  sad,  the  form  of  her, 
Who  once  was  guyly  decked  with  these  bright  things, 
Lies  crumbled  into  dust  long  years  ago, — 
That  the  fair  ey&s,  which  looked  on  them  with  joy. 
Are  closed  and  blind  in  the  dark  earth  forever,  — 
Oh,  may  the  Saints  rest  her  poor  .soul  in  peace! 
And  suddenly  rose,  and  put  the  gems  away. 
While  an  unwonted  shadow  lingered  still 
On  the  white  brow,  and  in  the  darkened  eyes, 
When  Sanzio  bid  her  turn  and  look  at  him. 
( To  be  continue'l.) 


TOUJOURS  PERDRIX. 

[The  substance  of  the  followiiii^  article,  prepared  for  the 
German  Press  by  Prof.  Franz  Gehring,  has  appeared  in  tlie 
Dtutsche  Zc'Uuuy  of  Vienna.] 

FiiUliiff.  —  His  thefts  were  too  open;  his  filching  was 
like  an  unskilful  singer  —  he  kept  not  time. 

Nijm.  —  The  good  humor  is  to  steal  at  a  minim  rest. 

PifUA Convey,  the  wise  it  call;  steal!  poh,  a  fico  for 

the  phrase. 

The  few  who.se  duty  or  taste  it  is  to  col- 
lect, or  at  least  af quaint  themselves  with  the 
constantly  accumulating  Beethoven  literature, 
must  of  course  include  the  muliitudinous 
writings  —  the  tovjours  perdrix — of  Hen- 
Prof.  Ludwig  Xidil.  They  know  ad  nau- 
seam tliat  gentleman's  method  of  dressing  his 
perdrix  in  all  mode.s  ;  or,  to  drop  the  figure, 
Lis  liahit  of  u.siiig  the  same  materials  over  and 
over  again,  in  leciures,  articles  for  periodical 
puldication.s  of  all  ."orts,  and  in  volumes  made 
up  of  such  articles.  Tliey  know  also,  that, 
siuce  the  publicaiiou  of  Thayer's  first  and 
second  volumes  of  his  "  L.  v.  Heethovcn's 
Leben,"  the  swarming  error.s  of  Ilcrr  >i'ohrs 
biography  of  the  composer  liave,  in  such  ar- 
ticles, lj<-en  silently  corrected  ;  and  that  he 
(Nohl)  rarely  if  ever  loses  an  opportunity  ol 


referring  to  his  book  as  the  great  and  suffi- 
cient authority  upon  all  that  relates  to  Beet- 
hoven's history  ;  and,  finally,  that  he  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  justified  in  so  doing,  because, 
in  the  notes  to  his  third  volume,  he  has  cor- 
rected a  great  number  of  the  errors  of  the 
preceding  two,  besides  adding  an  appendix 
containing  seventy-nine  (79)  "  corrections  and 
verifications,"  —  whence  derived  the  reader 
is  not  int'orrned. 

It  is  not  asserted,  nor  even  intimated,  that 
ail,  even  of  these  "  corrections  and  verifica- 
tions," are  conveyed  (the  wise  it  call)  from 
Thayer's  two  volumes  ;  indeed,  some  are  from 
Nottebohm's  writings  and  perhaps  other 
sources  ;  but  this  fact  is  certainly  striking 
and  significant:  tiiat,  of -tlie  79,  all  but  the 
last  two  belong  in  the  years  covered  by  those 
two  volumes,  and  just  where  Thayer  leaves 
him  in  the  lurch  (end  of  1806),  Ilerr  Nohl's 
appendix  ends. 

The  well-informed  reader  knows  that  hith- 
erto Thayer  has  taken  no  notice  of  these 
"  conveyings  ;  "  that  Herr  Nohl  has  re- 
viewed the  first  two  volumes  of  Thayer's 
work  to  his  heart's  content,  and  that  Thayer 
has  not  retaliated  ;  and  thai,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, in  which  Thayer  has  deemed  it  fitting 
to  speak  plainly  to  him,  it  has  only  been 
when  he  believed  (rightly  or  wrongly)  that 
truth,  justice,  and  good  morals  demanded  it. 
It  is  true,  that  Thayer  has  never  received  a 
penny  in  leturn  for  all  the  costs  and  labor 
expended  upon  his  four  volumes  on  Beet- 
hoven and  his  works ;  but  as  he  has  not 
written  them  for  mone_y,  if  Ilerr  Nohl  can 
improve  his  perdrix  by  small  conveyings  from 
them,  to  his  pecuniary  benefit — why  not? 
He  has  a  family  to  support.  Had  he  re- 
mained satisfied  with  simply  correcting  his 
previous  errors,  he  might  even  have  "  con- 
veyed "  a  supplemental  appendix  to  his  "  Beet- 
hoven's Leben  "  from  Thayer's  new  volume, 
with  the  same  impunity  he  has  enjoyed  for 
a  dozen  years  past. 

But,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  impu- 
nity, he  has  begun  to  "  convey,"  as  FalstatF 
says,  "  t(J0  openly,"  and  Thayer's  friends,  with 
one  voice,  now  declare  that  patience  has 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 

The  "  rock  of  offense  "  is  a  long  article  in 
the  Berlin  Voss'sche  Zeitung  under  the  head- 
ing :  "  The  Last  Court  Organist  of  the  Elec- 
tors  of   Cologne." 

As  C.  G.  Neefe  was  af)pointed  successor 
to  Van  den  Eeden  in  1781,  and  did  succeed 
him  the  next  year,  and  held  ihe  office  until 
he  received  his  formal  dismission  in  1796, 
from  the  then  fugitive  elector.  Max  Franz, 
the  reader  naturally  supposes  him  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  article,  and  is  curious  to  know 
whether  anything  is  added  by  Herr  Nohl  to 
what  Nottebohm  and  Thayer  have  printed 
concerning  him  ;  but,  no  ;  it  is  upon  one  who 
in  1784  was  ap|iointed  Neefe's  assistant,  and 
who  in  17'J2  left  Bonn  never  to  return  — 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  So,  we  find  the  same 
o\<\. pierdrix —  "  Beethoven's  youth"  —  served 
up  again  (in  the  first  half  of  the  article),  of 
course  with  numerous  corrections  of  former 
errors  silently  "  conveyed  "  tVom  Thayer. 
Then  comes,  however,  matter  of  great  inter- 
est and  value  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the 
composer's  early  years,  as  indeed  it  must  be, 
since  it  is  copied  bodily  from  an  essay  written 


after  long  and  patient  study,  and  bearing 
throughout  every  mark  of  excellent  judgment 
and  singidar  critical  acumen,  by  Dr.  Hermann 
Deiters  (then  of  Bonn,  now  director  of  the 
Imperial  Gymnasium  in  Posen),  and  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  Thayer's  first  volume  of 
his  Beethoven  Biography.  That  Dr.  Deiters 
is  not  named  by  Herr  Nohl  need  hardly  be 
stated  ;  but  he  does  state  in  a  marginal  note 
wiience  his  "conveyances"  are  made;  in 
what  spirit  the  reader  shall  see. 

"  Ludwig  said  later,"  so  Herr  Nohl  con- 
veys, "  that  Pfeiffer  was  the  teacher  to  whom 
he  in  the  main  owed  everything."  "  So  say," 
remarks  Herr  Nohl,  "  the  still  existing  remi- 
niscences of  a  son  of  the  house  in  the  Rhein- 
gasse,  who  died  some  fifteen  years  since  —  a 
baker  named  Fischer,  and  his  sister  Ca3cilia." 
The  marginal  note  —  to  the  word  "  reminis- 
cences"—  runs  thus:  "  Formerly  in  posses- 
sion of  Herr  Oberburgomeister  Kaufmann  in 
Bonn,  and  partiy  published  as  an  appendix  to 
A.  W.  Thayer's  '  Ludwig  van  Beethoven's 
Leben  '  (vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1866),  who  therefore 
was  as  little  able  to  interweave  them  into  his 
text,  as  I  [Herr  Nohl]  was  in  my  '  Beetho- 
ven's Leben  '  (vol.  i.,  Leipzig,  1864),  so  that 
tills  sketch  [i.  «.,  the  article  in  the  Voss'sche 
Zeituiig'\  is  in  fact  the  first  complete  one  on 
the  subject." 

Peruse  that  again,  reader,  and  get  its  full 
flavor. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  the  author's  epistle 
to  Peter  Giles  which  precedes  the  Utopia, 
speaks  of  the  "  advantage  that  a  bald  man 
has,  who  can  catch  hold  of  another  by  the 
hair,  while  the  other  cannot  return  the  like 
upon  him."  He  is  "  safe  as  it  were  of  gun- 
shot since  there  is  nothing  considerable  enough. 
to  be  taken  hold  of."  Now  as  to  dates  and 
facts,  "  lieethoven's  Leben,  vol.  i.,  Leipzig, 
18G4,"  by  Nohl,  is,  so  to  say,  very  "  bald- 
headed."  But  think  of  its  richness  in  other 
respects  !  —  its  grandiose  dissertations  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Germatr  mind  (^Geist)  ; 
upon  the  Rhinelander,  and  his  love  for  gor- 
mandizing; and  upon  the  Rhine  wines;  its 
citations  from  an  article  on  Beethoven's  early 
years,  ''  written  with  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  atid,  some  few  errors  excepted, 
worthy  of  confidence  throughout,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  Heinie  Uritannique,^  not  known 
to  Thayer  ;  especially  the  long  p!lssage  so  flat- 
tering to  an  American  upon  "  the  first  prac- 
tical realization  of  Rousseau  s  ideas  —  the 
first  genuine  political  act  of  the  last  century 
—  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the 
American  colonies  ;  and  much  else,  which  it 
never  would  have  occurred  to  Thayer  to 
weave  into  a  biography  of  Beethoven.  Pi-o- 
fessor  Nohl's  force  lies,  no  doubt,  in  sesthelics. 
Logic,  certainly,  is  not  his  strong  side  ;  for  if 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Deiters's  essay  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Thayer's  volume  proves  that  he  could 
not  have  woven  its  substance  into  his  text,  a 
fortiori,  he  could  not  have  known  Nohl's 
"  Beethoven's  Leben,  vol.  i.,  Leipzig,  1864," 
since  neither  in  ^text  uor  in  appendix  has  he 
''  conveyed  "  (the  wise  it  call)  a  word  of  its 
lofty  philosophy  and  ethnological  wisdom. 
And  yet  that  gentleman  cannot  have  forgotten 
that   to  his   request  for   Thayer's    opinion    of 

I  The  joke  is,  tiiat  the  ai'licle  thus  eulogi/.erl  by  Nohl  was 
a  translation  of  Thayer's  article  in  the  Af.htUic  Aluiilttlif,  in 
'  1858,  printed  as  original  in  the  licpiie. 
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tliat  volume  (end  of  M:ii-ch,  1864),  tlie  an- 
swer was  in  substance,  that,  owing  to  the  very 
numerous  differences  in  their  views  and  in  their 
presentations  of  facts,  which  had  struclv  liira 
in  reading  it,  he  felt  compelled  to  subject  his 
manuscript  to  another  thorough  revision. 

Now  for  a  transient  modulation  into  an- 
other key. 

In  the  autumn  of  1860  Thayer  passed  a 
month  or  two  in  Bonn,  examining  and  copy- 
ing from  all  the  old  newspapers,  court  ahiia- 
nac=,  and  whatever  would  throw  light  upon 
the  lives  and  times  of  the  Heethovens.  Time 
pressed,  and  without  accomplishing  his  in- 
tended search  in  the  provincial  archives  at 
Dusseldorf,  he  went  to  Pai'is,  where  he  lost 
much  time  in  suing  for  permission  to  search 
the  old  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the 
French  agents  at  Bonn  — a  permission  finally 
refused  by  Louis  Napoleon's  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  received  and  aided  in  his 
rt'searches  by  Neate,  Potter,  Sir  George 
Smart,  Hogarth  (son-in-law  of  Thomson,  and 
father-in-law  of  Dickens),  Chorley,  Lonsdale, 

—  all  deceased,  not  to  name  the  still   living, 

—  in  a  manner  which  he  cannot  recall  to  mind 
without  emotion. 

Soon  after,  an  offer  of  employment  at  the 
United  States  Legation  in  Vienna  compelled 
him  to  return  thither,  without  visiting  Diissel- 
dorf.  Nevertheless,  he  wrought  out  the  first 
draft  of  his  first  volume,  and  in  1863  was 
able  to  place  it  whollj'  or  in  part  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  von  Breuning  and  other  friends  for 
their  opinions.  It  found  favor,  and  its  author 
was  pressed  on  all  sides  not  to  delay  its  pub- 
lication. Wh}'  then  did  two  years  pass  be- 
fore it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  trans- 
lator? Simply  because  he  was  unable  to 
return  to  the  Rhine  until  November,  1864, 
and  then  for  but  fourteen  days. 

The  first  object  of  this  journey  was  of 
course  researches  at  DiJsseldorf,  the  surpris- 
ing results  of  which  may  be  read  in  the  pre- 
liminary chapters  of  the  book  for  which  it 
was  undertaken.'  The  wealth  of  new  mat- 
ter there  found  detained  him  until  the  last 
moment,  and  he  was .  obliged  to  return  to 
Vienna,  leaving  the  second  object  of  the  jour- 
ney unaccomplished.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  examination  of  the  reminiscences  of 
baker  Fischer  and  his  sister  Caecilia ! 

"  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale,"  as  Dame 
Quickly  says,  which  may  be  read  in  letters 
written  some  fourteen  months  later.  "  Mark 
now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down," 
says  Prince  Hal  to  Falstaff. 

Thayer's  removal  to  Trieste  extinguished 
the  hope  of  any  personal  examination  of  the 
Fischer  papers  ;  but  he  did  not  despair  that, 
through  his  friends  and  translator  in  Bonn, 
they  might  yet  be  made  of  use,  even  though 
he  was  compelled  to  forward  a  part  of  his  re- 
vised manuscript  to  Dr.  Deiters  first.  Nor 
Iwas  he  mistaken.  On  the  12th  of  January, 
a866,  he  received,  a  closely  written  letter  of 
a  dozen  pages  from  Deiters,  largely  relating 
to  the  Diisseldorf  documents,  and  then  to  the 
Fischer  reminiscences.  After  a  general  view 
of  them,  and  the  report  of  a  conversation  with 
Otto  Jahn  upon   them,  comes  a  discussion  of 

1  See  pages  xiv.  and  xv.  of  that  volume  for  an  account  of 
the  noble  manner  in  which  Dr.  Harless  and  Dr.  Deiters  com- 
pleted the  researches  for  which  Tha^'er's  time  was  too  lim- 
ited. 


the  use  now  to  be  made  of  them.  "  You  will 
probably,"  lie  writes,  "not  dt-sire  to  rewrite 
these  chapters  again.  I  miglit  make  such 
changes  in  the  text  as  would  l)e  needed  and 
insert  the  new  matter  ;  but  I  might  easily 
make  mistakes  both  in  judging  of  and  using 
it,  and  the  errors  would  be  at  your  cost.  I 
think,  therefore,  of  again  carefully  revising 
the  whole  and  putting  it  into  an  appendix,  if 
the  plan  meets  j'our  approval." 

Thaj'er  replied  :  "  Your  letter  is  at  this 
moment  giving  me  great  delight.  I  have  not 
finished  reading  it,  but  begin  the  answer,  so 
as  at  once  to  reply  to  the  various  questions." 
There  is  nothing  to  the  present  purpose  in 
the  letter,  but  the  pages  devoted  to  the  Fis- 
cher matter,  and  two  extracts  from  them  are 
sufficient. 

"  So  poor  old  Fischer  is  dead  !  When  I  was 
m  Bonn  in  1860,  I  went  to  the  hospital  (my 
note-book  s.ays  September  15),  to  see  him, 
but  found  his  reminiscences  (oral)  of  no  value. 
The  next  day  (I  think  it  was)  he  came  to  me 
at  Honecker's,  dressed  in  frock  (swallow-tail) 
and  white  cravat,  I  think — at  all  events  in 
great  state,  poor  old  devil !  —  and  brought 
his  manuscript  with  him.  I  ordered  a  bottle 
of  good  wine  and  let  him  warm  his  heart 
with  it,  and  meantime  looked  over  the  papers. 
I  thought  then  that  one  might  find  hints  at 
information,  but  did  not  consider  it  of  so 
much  value,  as  you  prove  it  to  be.  As  the 
old  man  demanded  three  (or  was  it  four  ?) 
hundred  thaler  for  it,  I  dismissed  him.  My 
conscience  would  not  allow  me  to  steal  its 
contents,  which  I  might  have  done,  I  believe, 
on  pretense  of  wishing  to  examine  it."  .... 
"  While  I  was  reading  this  part  of  your  let- 
ter, I  determined  to  write  you  and  request 
you  to  give  this  new  information  in  the  ap- 
pendix, and  was  much  pleased  when  I  came 
to  the  place  where  you  propose  to  do  this." 

Why  ?  First,  because  of  the  labor  in- 
volved in  rewriting  the  chapters  in  which  the 
new  matter  belonged  ;  second,  because  it  ap- 
peared to  be  too  copious  to  be  inserted  there 
in  extenso  ;  but  principally,  because  Thayer 
judged  it  unfair  to  deprive  Deiters  of  the  full 
credit  of  his  patient  and  difficult  labor  in  de- 
ciphering, selecting  from,  and  rendering  fit 
for  publication  these  reminiscences. 

Is  this  "plain  tale"  sufficiently  explicit? 
During  hisstay  in  Bonn  in  1860,  Thayer 
usually  supped  at  the  Schwann,  with  Dr. 
Reift'erscheid,  now  Professor  at  Breslau,  Dr. 
Binsfeld,  now  Director  of  the  Imperial  Ly- 
ceum, Paul  Marquaud,  the  learned  editor  of 
Aristoxenus,  whose  early  death  is  so  sad  a 
loss  to  musical  science,  and  other  very  prom- 
ising young  scholars.  Deiters  was  also  occa- 
sionallj-  of  the  party.  As  Thayer  made  no 
secret  of  his  meetings  with  poor  old  Fischer, 
he  to  this  day  does  not  understand  how  his 
friend  Deiters  could  have  known  nothing  of 
the  manuscript  and  have  written  of  it  as  a 
7iew  discovery,  with  the  sad  effect  of  leading 
the  unlucky  Herr  Nohl  astray ! 

The  reader  will  now  understand  why,  for 
a  dozen  years  past,  Deiters  and  Thayer  have 
read  with  Homeric  laughter  that  writer's  ref- 
erences to  the  "  too  late  discovery  of  the 
Fischer  manuscript,  portions  of  .which  are 
printed  as  an  Appendix  to  Thayer's  book,, 
and  which  so  cruelly  deprived  the  most  labo- 
rious researches  of    nearly   twenty  years  of 


their   ultimate   value,' 


whatever    this  last 


may  mean. 

Herr  Nohl  has  amused  himself  and  doubt- 
less his  readers,  in  his  reviews  of  Thaj'er's 
first  two  volumes,  by  sarcasms  upon  the  pain- 
ful regard  for  "  dates  and  facts "  exhibited 
therein,  to  the  neglect  of  musical  criticism, 
and  for  good  morals,  to  the  neglect  of  [es- 
thetics. Now,  it  is  in  a  high  degree  flatter- 
ing to  that  writer  to  find  how  great  a  confi- 
dence this  same  Professor  Nohl  places  in  the 
correctness  of  those  dates  and  facts,  as  is 
proved  by  the  extent  to  which  he  "conveys" 
(the  wise  it  call)  them. 

Should  Thayer  live  to  complete  his  work, 
wlio  can  say  that  Nohl  may  not  honor  it  — ^as 
he  did  Jahn's  "  Mozart"  —  by  making  it  the 
basis  of  a  brand-new  biography  of  Beetho- 
ven ! 

Apollo  and  Minerva  !  Thayer's  dry,  tedi- 
ous facts  and  dates  illuminated,  sublimed,  glo- 
rified, by  Herr  Professor  Ludwig  Nohl's  lofty 
morality  and  aesthetics  !  That  will  not  be  the 
old  perdrix. 

That  will  be  a  work  ! 


HOMER  VERSUS  "PINAFORE." 

[From  the  Fortnightly  Review,] 

Old  Homer  is  the  very  fountain-head  of 
pure  poetic  enjoyment,  of  all  that  is  sponta- 
neous, simple,  native,  and  dignified  in  life. 
He  takes  us  into  the  ambrosial  world  of  he- 
roes, of  human  vigor,  of  purity,  of  grace. 
Now,  Homer  is  one  of  the  few  poets  the  life 
of  whom  can  be  fairly  preserved  in  a  transla- 
tion. Most  men  and  women  can  say  that 
they  have  read  Homer,  just  as  most  of  us 
can  say  that  we  have  studied  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary. But  how  few  of  us  take  him  up, 
time  after  time,  with  fresh  delight !  How  few 
have  even  read  the  entire  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey through  !  Whether  in  the  resounding 
lines  of  the  old  Greek,  as  fresh  and  ever-siir- 
ring  as  the  waves  that  tumble  on  the  sea- 
shore, filling  the  soul  with  satisfying,  silent 
wonder  at  its  restless  unison  ;  whether  in  the 
quaint  lines  of  Chapman,  or  the  clarion  coup- 
lets of  Pope,  or  the  closer  versions  of  Cow- 
per.  Lord  Derby,  of  Philip  Worsley,  or  even 
in  the  new  prose  version  of  the  Odyssey, 
Homer  is  always  fresh  and  rich.  And  yet 
how  seldom  does  one  find  a  friend  spell-bound 
over  the  Greek  Bible  of  antiquity,  while  they 
wade  through  torrents  of  magazine  quotations 
from  a  petty  versifier  of  to-day,  and  in  an 
idle  vacation  will  graze,  as  contentedly  as  cat- 
tle in  a  fresh  meadow,  through  the  chopped 
straw  of  a  circulating  library.  A  generation 
which  will  listCT)  to  "  Pinafore  "  for  three  hun- 
dred nights,  and  will  read  M.  Zola's  seven- 
teenth romance,  can  no  more  read  Homer  than 
it  could  read  a  cuneiform  inscription.  It  will 
read  about  Homer  just  as  it  will  read  about 
a  cuneiform  inscription,  and  will  crowd  to  see 
a  few  pots  which  probably  c.-ime  from  tlie 
neighborhood  of  Troy.  But  to  Homer  and 
the  primeval  type  of  heroic  man  in  his  beauty, 
and  his  simpleness,  and  joyousness,  the  cult- 
ured generation  is  really  dead,  as  completely 
as  some  spoiled  beauty  of  the  ball-room  is 
dead  to  the  bloom  of  the  heather  or  the  waving 
of  the  daffodils  in  a  glade.  It  is  a  true  psy- 
chological problem,  this  nausea  which  idle 
culture  seems  to  produce  for  all  that  is  manly 
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and  pure  in  heroic  poetry.  One  knows  —  at 
least,  every  school-boy  has  known  —  that 
a  pass  ige  of  Homer,  rolling  along  in  the 
hexameter,  or  trumpeted  out  by  Pope,  will 
give  one  a  hot  glow  of  pleasure  and  raise  a 
liner  thmb  in  the  pulse  ;  one  knows  that  Ho- 
mer is  the  easiest,  most  artless,  most  divert- 
ing of  all  poets  ;  that  the  fiftieth  reading 
rouses  the  spirit  even  more  than  the  first  — 
and  yet  we  find  ourselves  (we  are  all  alike) 
painfully  psha-ing  over  some  new  and  uncut 
barley-sugar  in  rliyme,  which  a  man  in  the 
street  asked  us  if  we  had  read,  or  it  may  be 
some  learned  lucubration  about  the  site  of 
Troy  by  some  one  we  chanced  to  meet  at  din- 
ner. It  is  an  unwritten  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind,  how  this  literary  pruri- 
ence after  new  print  unmans  us  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  old  songs  chanted  forth  in  the 
sunrise  of  human  imngination.  To  ask  a  man 
or  woman  who  spends  half  a  lifetime  in  suck- 
ing magazines  and  new  poems  to  read  a  book 
of  Homer  would  be  like  asking  a  butcher's 
b(iy  to  whistle  •'  Adelaida."  The  noises  and 
sights  and  talk,  the  whirl  and  volatility  of 
life  around  us,  are  too  strong  for  us.  A  so- 
ciety which  is  forever  gussifjing  in  a  sort  of 
perpetual  •'drum"  loses  the  very  faculty  of 
caring  for  anything  but  "  early  copies  "  and 
the  last  tale  out.  Thus,  Ike  the  tares  in  the 
noble  parable  of  the  sower,  a  perpetual  chat- 
ter about  books  chokes  the  seed  which  is 
sown  in  the  "t'ealest  books  of  the  world. 


HOW    THE    FRENCH    LEARN    TO    ACT. 

[From  tlie  London  Times.] 

AVe  have  seen  that  every  Fi-ench  boy  or  girl 
who  has  a  taste  for  the  stage  miy  get  a 
thorough  training  at  the  Conservatoire.  The 
next  step  of  the  aspirant  is,  properly  speaking, 
no  step  at  all ;  it  is  a  bound.  He  may  pass  from 
the  Conservatoii'c  to  one  of  the  state  theatres  — 
perhaps  to  the  J'rancjais — from  school  to  the  first 
theatre  in  the  world.  This  last  is,  of  course,  a 
reward  of  very  high  merit  in  the  classes,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  public  competitions  of  the  students 
before  the  elite  of  the  critical  society  of  Paris. 
The  great  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that,  what- 
ever ihe  promotion,  it  is  but  another  stage  of  the 
teaching.  The  French  actor  is  in  a  sense  in 
slalu  /jupillari  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  is 
coached  at  the  Francais  as  he  was  coached  at 
tlie  Conservatoire  ;  only  at  the  theatre  he  gets 
his  lesson  from  the  collective  body  of  his  com- 
rades, instead  of  a  tingle  professor.  It  is  a  kind 
of  teaching  by  universal  suffrage.  There  is  no 
such  thing  recognized  as  a  man's  right  to  a  part, 
to  make  or  mar  at  his  pleasure.  He  holds  it  in 
trust  only  for  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the 
company,  and  he  is  bound  in  some  sort  to  ad- 
mini.fler  the  trust  in  accordance  with  their  in- 
terests and  withes  —  at  least  with  their  judgment 
in  re.-pect  of  its  tendency  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  performance  as  a  whole. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  thoroughness  of  the 
rehearsals  at  the  Franf^ais.  Most  of  the  pieces 
there  are  old  ones  long  in  tlie  repertoire,  yet 
when  they  are  in  course  of  revival  each  actor 
seems  to  adopt  the  useful  assumption  that  he  has 
never  seen  them  before.  The  jiieces  less  known 
are  labored  with  incessant  care.  "KiiyBlas," 
just  reproduced,  was  rehearsed  for  six  or  eight 
weeks.  It  was  first  taken  act  by  act,  a  day  for 
each,  over  and  over  again  ;  then  came  a  series 
of  full  rehearsals  of  the  entire  play  wiihout  stage 
costume ;     then    a    grand    dress    rehearsal.       It 


played  on  the  first  night  just  as  though  it  had 
had  a  month's  run.  No  wonder  —  it  had  really 
had  a  run  of  nearly  two,  with  closed  doors. 

I  went  to  see  one  of  tliese  rehearsals  of  "  Roy 
Bias,"  without  making  any  choice.  It  happened 
to  be  the  third  act.  On  quitting  the  daylight  of 
the  wings  tor  the  twilight  of  the  stage  —  it  was 
about  three  on  a  winter  afternoon,  —  I,  as  a  vis- 
itor, had  first  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  company. 
I  accordingly  crossed  from  left  to  right  to  reach 
a  rude  tent  of  canvas  on  the  stage,  a  sort  of  port- 
able green-room,  where  the  ladies  sat  in  safe 
shelter  from  the  draughts  to  wait  for  their  calls. 
Here  I  found,  among  others.  Mile  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt and  the  aged  lady  companion  who  is  al- 
ways by  her  side.  In  another  tent,  quite  close 
to  the  foot-lights  —  in  fact,  just  behind  the 
prompter's  box,  and  therefore  commanding  a 
view  of  the  whole  stage  —  sat  Got,  who  was 
superintending  the  rehearsal.  In  front  of  him, 
and  near  the  left-centre  entrance,  was  the  well- 
known  council  table  of  the  third  act,  garnished 
with  greedy  lords  whose  monopolies  devour  the 
substance  of  Spain.  A  lamp  in  each  tent  and 
one  in  the  jjronipter's  bo.x  burned  dimly  in  the 
demi-jour. 

This  was  an  ordinary  rehearsal,  and  the  com- 
pany was  in  ordinar)'  dress.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
wore  a  jacket  to  shield  her  from  the  cold  of  the 
stage.  FeVjvre  (^Don  Saliufte)  carried  his  great 
coat  over  his  arm,  rather,  as  it  turned  out,  as  a 
property  than  for  any  other  use.  The  only  ap- 
proach to  stage  costume  was  in  the  broad  Spanish 
hat  with  a  drooping  plume  worn  by  Mounet- 
Sully  {Ruy  Bias).  The  contrast  between  that 
and  Ins  frock-coat  and  the  rest  would  have  been 
striking  enough  if  one  had  had  the  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  it.  These  three  — ■  Febvre,  Mounet-Sully, 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt  (who  of  course  plays  the 
Queen)  —  are  the  leading  personages  of  the 
present  cast,  and  the  third  act  they  are  rehears- 
ing is  about  the  best  in  the  play. 

Tlie  rehearsal  had  begun,  but  it  had  been  in- 
terrupted for  a  few  moments  by  my  entry.  I 
came  in,  therefore,  only  for  the  fag  end  of  that 
squabble  of  the  corrupt  councillors  for  place  and 
pay  wdiieh  winds  up  with  a  friendly  distribution 
of  the  monopolies  on  tobacco,  salt,  negroes,  arse- 
nic, ice,  and  musk.  They  are  disturbed  by  Ruy 
Bias,  who  has  overheard  them,  and  -who  delivers 
the  well-known  grand  tirade  on  ministerial  job- 
bing, one  of  the  finest  that  even  Victor  Hugo 
ever  wrote.    Mounet's 

Cliaries-Quint!  dans  ces  temps  d'opprobre  efc  de  terreur, 

Que  fais-tu  dans  ta  tombe,  o  puissant  euipereur? 

was  a  perfect  vocal  detonation  ;  it  positively 
shook  the  hat  in  my  hand.  Got  stopped  him  at 
once  from  the  pronipt-bo.x  tent  :  — 

"  I  should  certainly  say  that  in  a  different 
style.  It  is  a  solemn  invocation ;  it  requires  a 
change  of  voice." 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  way  of  thinking,"  said  a 
gray-haired  gentleman  who  had  just  joined  him 
from  the  wing.  It  was  M.  Perriu,  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  company,  who  holds  one  of  the  most 
envied  offices  in  France.  He  is  about  as  highly 
salaried  as  any  English  prime  minister,  and  in 
governing  the  Theatre  Francais  he  holds  a  post 
which  mrst  of  liis  countrymen  think  fully  equal 
in  dignity  to  the  governing  of  a  department  of 
state.  "  I  am  quite  of  your  way  of  thinking," 
repeated  M.  Perrin. 

It  was  a  timely  reinforcement ;  for,  as  it 
proved,  the  two  together  were  hardly  an  over- 
match for  Mounet  mounted  on  the  hobby  of  this 
particular  inflection.  The  rehearsal  was  sus- 
pended for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  they 
fought  the  point,  'i'liere  was  a  world-wide  of 
critical  acumen  —  I  will  not  say  wasted  on  it, 
more  especially  as  I  mean  just  the  opposite  thing 
—  on  cillier  side. 


"  It  is  a  call  to  wake  the  Emperor  from  his 
death-sleep,"  said  Mounet ;  "  it  must  be  loud." 

"  It  is  a  reverent  appeal,"  said  Got. 

"  It  is  almost  as  solemn  as  an  act  of  religion," 
said  Perrin. 

"I  assure  you  I  cannot  see  it  in  that  light," 
answered  Mounet-Sully.  '■  For  me  it  is  a  pas- 
sionate call  to  tlie  shade  of  the  Emperor." 

"  But  you  do  not  expect  to  wake  the  man  up, 
—  voyons,"  said  Got. 

"  Well,  try  it  again,"  said  Perrin. 

Mounet-Sully  returned  to  his  starting  point, 
and  in  an  instant  he  was  off  at  the  old  rate  of 
initial  velocity.  The  windows  in  the  place  must 
have  rattled  if  one  had  been  near  enough  to  hear 
them. 

They  stopped  him  again.  It  was  quite  a 
struggle  a  la  Franfaise,  —  obstinate  insistance 
on  both  sides,  tempered  in  its  severity  by  the 
use  of  the  forms  of  good  breeding.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  any  one  knowing  something  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  company  tliat  what  was  now 
going  forward  was  but  a  continuation  of  a  very 
long  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  seniors  to  repress 
the  exuberant  vivacity  of  this  fiery  youngster,  — 
at  once  the  glory  and  the  reproach  of  their  com- 
pany. At  length  the  contest  comes  to  an  end  : 
Mounet  lowers  his  sword  —  that  is  to  say,  his 
tone  —  and  pronounces  the  passage  in  something 
like  the  required  manner,  although  occasional 
flashes  show  that  the  level  earth  on  which  he 
now  condescends  to  tread  is  still  undermined 
with  fire. 

In  wliat  other  theatre  in  the  world — in  what 
other  company  —  would  a  theatrical  star  of  this 
magnitude  bear  correcting  in  his  course  in  this 
way  V 

Now  it  will  soon  be  the  turn  of  the  concealed 
Queen  to  step  forth  from  behind  the  arras  and 
announce  herself  to  Ruy  Bias.  The  superb 
Sarah  accordingly'  quits  her  tent  to  place  herself 
in  very  visible  hiding,  "  R.  2  E."  'I'hen  her 
voice  is  heard,  deep  and  sweet,  with  twice  as 
much  meaning  in  its  lowest  tones  as  in  its  high- 
est :  — 

"  O,  merci  I  " 

Ruy  Bias  —  Ciel !  (It  is  a  start  of  surprise,  and, 
as  we  may  imagine,  he  is  perfect  here.) 

La  Reine  —  Vous  avez  bien  fait  de  leur  parler 
ainsi. 

Je  n'y  puis  resister,  due;  il  faut  que  je  serre 
Cette  loyale  main  si  ferine  et  si  sincere! 

She  darts  out  her  hand,  extending  the  arm  at 
full  length — -a  gesture  peculiar  to  her  in  private 
life  as  on  the  stage.  She  always  shakes  hands 
in  that  way. 

Got  —  I  don't  like  that.  You  only  give  him 
your  hand  ;  you  ought  to  take  his. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  —  I  think  my  way  is  better  ; 
there  is  more  nettete  in  the  action. 

She  probably  means  that  it  is  more  statuesque, 
as  it  certainly  is,  but  is  perhaps  unwilling  to  use 
an  illustration  from  her  (avoiite  art.  Her  acting 
has  always  shown  that  she  has  a  keen  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  jiose.  She  gels  the  full  plastic  as 
well  as  histrionic  value  of  a  situation. 

Perrin , —  But  what  does  }  our  text  say  ?  Look 
at  the  stage  direction.      Reads  :  — 

"  She  advances  rapidly,  and  takes  his  hand 
before  he  can  prevent  her." 

Sarah  Bernhardt  [laughing]. —  Very  well, 
then;  give  me  your  hand.  (Mounet Sidly  suf- 
fers her  to  take  it.) 

Got  [to  Perrin]  —  I  think  just  where  he  wants 
most  energy  he  shows  the  least.  [To  Mounet]  — 
Your  own  movements  there  should  be  as  cjuick 
and  decided,  as  full  of  nervous  energy  as  hers. 

Mounet-Sully  —  Let  me  alone  for  the  present. 
I  have  my  own  very  decided  opinion  about  (his 
scene.      I  will  give  it  you  by  and  by. 

The   (iueen   goes  on   to  tell  him   how  she  has 
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adinireJ  his  superb  imlignalion  in  the  scene  with 
the  rapacious  courtiers.  How  comes  he  to  be 
able  to  speak  as  kings  only  ought  to  speak  —  to 
be  so  terrible,  so  god-like,  so  grand  ? 

^iiij  —  It  springs  from  love  of  thee.     In  serving  Sp.iin 
I  serve  tlie  Queen.     Thy  image  lends  nie  strength ! 
Strengthened  by  love,  I  am  all  powerful ! 
I  love  thee!  —  hear  me  out      Thou  art  another's  — 
X  king's  —  though  not  his  bride,  his  bwde-elect. 
X  know  it;  knowing  it,  have  shunned  thy  presence. 
Still  loving  while  I  shunned  it.      I  have  loved  thee 
As  the  mariner  the  star  that  guides  him  home; 
A  distant  homage  and  an  awestruck  worship. 
Though  low  to  thee  as  is  tiie  earth  from  heaven, 
I  loved  thee  as  the  blind  might  love  the  light* 
He  never  hoped  to  look  on  ! 

And  all  uttered  —  how  do  you  think  (by 
Mounot,  above  all)  ?  —  as  gently  as  the  roaring 
of  a  sucking  dove. 

Got  (decisively)  —  It  will  never  do. 

Perrin  (as  decisively)  —  It  will  never  do. 

Sarah  Earnhardt  —  It  will  spoil  the  whole 
scene. 

Mounet-Sully — Yet  that  is  how  I  read  it,  I 
assure  you.  He  is  overpowered  at  the  thought 
of  his  own  presumption ;  lie  is  an  earthworm 
raising  his  bead  to  heaven. 

Got — But  he  does  not  think  of  that  while  he 
is  raising  it.  .  Voijons  !  what  excuse  does  he  give 
the  woman  for  loving  him  by  meeting  her  in  that 
timid  style  ? 

Mounet-SiiUy  —  I  know  it  has  never  been  done 
in  that  way  before.  That  is  one  reason  tlie  more 
for  doing  it.  It  gives  a  new  sense  to  the  passage, 
and,  as  I  think,  a  truer  one. 

Sarah  B.  [laughingly]  —  I  do  not  ihink  I  can 
possibly  dare  to  love  you  if  you  do  not  set  me  a 
better  example.  Remember  the  Queen  wants 
encouragement  as  much  as  Ruy  Bias,  and  who  is 
to  give  it  her  if  he  fails  ? 

Got — ^I  should  certainly  deliver  it  in  the  most 
thrilling  accents  of  passion. 

Mounet-Sully — Like  this,  you  mean  (giving 
an  example  in  his  first  manner,  the  only  other 
one  he  has). 

Got,  Perrin,  Sarah  B.  —  Exactly  I 

Mounet-Sully  [impatiently,  and  with  mutter- 
ings  tliat  may  mean  anything]  —  But  surely  you 
must  see  how  false  it  is  to  have  him  so  glib  of 
tongue.  I  really  cannot  change  it  in  that  way. 
I  wish  I  could ;  but  you  must  allow  me  to  be 
obstinate  on  this  one  point.  I  cannot  see  it  in 
any  other  light. 

Got  [disconsolately]  —  Very  well,  then,  if  you 
cannot  see  it. 

Rehearsal  resumed  as  follows,  to  quote  still 
further  from  the  translation,  which  so  pleasantly 
relieves  me  of  all  responsibility  :  — 

Kxit  Queen  by  the  some  entrance  she  came  on  at,  r.  2.  e. 

Ruy  (after  a  pause).     Can  it  —  can  it  be  real?     Loved, 
and  by  her!     'Tis  so! 

0  Paradise,  that  opens  to  my  eyes. 

And  steeps  my  soul  in  love's  profound  repose ! 

Loved  —  happy  —  powerful !     Duke  d'Oiniedo ! 

Spain  at  my  feet!     Its  honor  in  my  hands  — 

My  country's  honor!     Teach  me,  O  Heaven, 

How  to  be  worthy  of  my  task !     Make  me 

Worthy  to  offer  her  a  shield  and  sword  — 

The  Queen  my  arm,  the  woman  my  devotion ! 

Perrin  —  Very  fine.  Bravo  1  Only  I  beg  to 
observe  that  you  are  too  far  up  the  stage  if  you 
mean  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  house. 

Mounet-Sully  —  I  must  begin  here. 

Perrin  —  But  you  need  not  finish.  I  should 
like  to  see  inore  movement  during  the  monologue 
(in  the*  original  a  rather  long  one).  I  do  not 
think  he  could  stand  still  while  he  delivered  it. 

Enter  Febvre,  as  Salluste,  to  surprise  Ruy 
Bias:  "  Bonjour .' "  ta[)ping  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Ruy  Bias  —  Good  heaven  I  I  am  lost !  The 
Marquis. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  discussion  of  this 
single  entry  occupies  them  the  better  part  of  an 
hour?  Febvre,  Mounet-Sully,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Perrin,  Got,  all  taking  part  in  it,  and  with  the 


liveliest  interest,  often  all  talking  together.  The 
first  entry  is  from  the  centre,  —  Ruy  Bias  stand- 
ing in  soliloquy  conveniently  near, — his  master 
tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  then  crossing  to 
the  council-table,  throwing  down  his  cloak,  and 
taking  a  seat  to  meet  his  astonished  stare.  "  Will 
it  be  better  to  do  tliat,"  says  Febvre,  "or  to  take 
one's  seat  first,  without  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder  at  all,  and  then  confront  him  ivith  the 
bovjour,  —  making  that  the  '  tap  '  so  to  speak  ?  " 
He  tries  it,  and  they  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  belter.  "  How  would  it  be 
to  throw  ihe  cloak  to  him  to  hold?  "  says  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  "  No,"  says  Perrin,  "  you  discount 
your  effect  of  the  handkerchief  later  on,  which  is 
a  much  better  one."  "  Would  you  have  him  at 
the  centre  of  the  stage  or  near  the  wing  ?  "  That 
is  the  fourth  proposition,  and  I  really  forget  the 
other. 

And  all  that  I  have  seen  to-day  is  less  than  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  declamatory  preparation  for 
one  piece.  Yet  we  wonder  by  what  magic,  by 
what  liappy  gift  of  nature,  precluding  the  neces- 
sity of  labor,  the  French  have  become  the  first 
actors  of  the  world. 


LETTERS    FROM    AN    ISLAND. 

]!Y    FANNY    RAYMOND    RITTER. 

n. 

VASS.\K  COMMENCEMENT,  PICTURES,  AND  PHYS- 
ICS.—  DEK  FREYSCHIJTZ  AND  CASPAR'S  KILL. 
—  OPEN-AIR    STUDIES. 

Dear  Mr.  Dwight,  —  Like  a  great  many 
other  people,  I  was  carried  away,  towartls  the 
end  of  June,  by  the  flood  of  oratory,  prophecy, 
white  muslin  and  music  that  sweeps  over  the 
land  periodically,  "  for  a  few  days  only,"  in 
waves  of  broiling  midsummer  weather,  and,  de- 
serting the  island,  I  attended  the  celebration  of 
commencement  at  Vassar,  and  survived  the  ren- 
dering of  many  brilliant  essays,  delivered  by 
charming  young  women,  each  one  of  whom 
seemed  to  have  passed  through  ages  of  extraor- 
dinary experience  in  a  score  or  so  of  years,  and 
who  convinced  every  man  present  that  he  didn't 
know  much  in  general  about  anything  in  par- 
ticular. And  one  evening  there  was  a  prome- 
nade concert  on  the  lawn,  with  calcium  lights 
creating  picturesque  effects  on  the  sward  and 
evergreens,  when  everything  would  have  been 
delightful  with  the  additional  charm  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  few  absent  friends.  The  resonance  of 
Gilmore's  brass  band  from  the  tribune  outside, 
with  the  lofty  college  walls  behind  as  sounding- 
board,  was  admirable.  Among  the  selections 
played  was  a  good  arrangement  from  Der 
Freyschiilz,  an  opera,  the  woodland  melodies  and 
pastoral  character  of  which  are  so  admirably 
adapted  to  out-door  performance. 

The  beautiful  aria  sung  by  Max  (arranged  for 
the  band),  with  the  ominous  kettle-drum  beat, 
and  double-bass  pizzicati  that  announce  the  com- 
ing of  the  demon  Samiel,  draped  in  the'  bat- 
like folds  of^  his  scarlet  cloak,  was  so  suggestive 
of  romantic  witchery,  that  I  should  not  have 
been  astonished  had  the  goddess  Fauna  rushed 
over  the  meadows  with  her  host,  or  the  Wild 
Huntsman  swept  through  the  sky,  followed  by 
his  tumultuous  spectral  train,  or  had  the  ghost  of 
Caspar,  that  lyric  lago,  stood  before  me  in  the 
moonlight,  in  dark  green  hunting  dress,  a  sar- 
donic smile  on  his  pale  face,  a  hooting  owl  on 
his  shoulder,  surrounded  by  a  pallid  greenish 
light,  and  a  circle  of  fiery  skulls.  Mill  cove 
Lake,  on  the  college  grounds,  is  chiefly  fed  by 
Vassar  creek,  originally  termed  Caspar's  kill. 
Now  who  and  what  was  the  Caspar  that  bap- 
tized it?  Some  dull,  but  honest  and  industrious 
Dutch  farmer?      Or   was   it  the   direful,   artful, 


diabolically  interesting  Caspar  of  Von  Weber  and 
his  poet.  Kind  ?  The  original  Freeshooter  legend 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Gespensle.rhuch  of  1810; 
but  after  all,  it  is  barely  possible  that  Caspar  was 
not  shot  by  the  enchanted  bullet  with  which  he 
intended  to  ruin  his  confiding  friend  Max  ;  per- 
haps he  escaped  to  America,  and  lived  happily 
ever  after,  and  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity 
peacefully  in  his  bed,  on  the  banks  of  the  kill 
that  for  some  time  bore  his  name.  But  if  his 
gliost  had  appeared  on  that  evening,  the  lake  fed 
by  Caspar's  kill  would  have  been  a  capital  place 
for  him  to  disappear  in,  faintly  illumined  by 
glimpses  of  the  crescent  moon,  and  veiled  by 
fitful  shadows  from  the  willow,  chestnut,  and 
maple  boughs,  while  the  owls  in  the  museum 
might  have  flapped  their  wings  and  hooted  a 
phantom  "  uhui,"  as  in  the  bullet-casting  scene 
of  the  haunted  Wolf's  Glen. 

Messrs.  Matthew  and  John  Guy  Vassar  have 
lately  presented  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Col- 
lege, to  be  used  in  erecting  a  new  chemical  labo- 
ratory on  the  grounds  (in  place  of  the  old  one 
within  the  large  buihiing),  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  ready  next  autumn  for  the  use  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  physics,  Le  Roy  C. 
Cooley,  Ph.  D.,  a  gentleman  as  able  in  his  pro- 
fessional as  he  is  estimable  in  liis  private  charac- 
ter. The  Messrs.  Vassar,  having  thus  displayed 
so  much  generosity,  and  being  engaged,  besides, 
in  planning  the  erection  of  a  home  for  old  men 
in  Poughkeepsie,  imagination  runs  riot  as  to 
what  is  to  come  next.  Some  fancy  it  will  be  a 
new  gymnastic  hall,  strong,  rustic,  and  pictur- 
esque, under  cover,  yet  open  to  the  air  when 
needed,  with  a  heating  apparatus  for  winter,  and 
a  solid  yet  elastic  floor.  More  contemplative 
minds  revel  in  the  idea  of  cloisters  for  the  studi- 
ous, in  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  —  one  so  suitable 
for  modern  educational  or  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
and  not  out  of  harmony  with  that  of  the  college, 
—  perhaps  with  tiled  floors,  vaulted  rooft,  and 
stained-glass  windows  alternating  with  open 
arches  through  which  the  rose  and  honeysuckle 
may  swing  and  sway  their  fragrant  chalices  1 
Chateaux  en  Espagne  !      And  yet,  perhaps  not. 

The  advantages  of  the  school  for  drawing  and 
painting,  and  the  art  gallery,  at  Vassar,  have 
been  lately  described  as  follows,  in  a  local  paper, 
by  a  gentleman  familiar  with  tlie  subject :  — 

The  art  department  of  Vassar  College  is  presided  over 
by  Professor  Henry  Van  Ingen .  a  native  of  Holland,  whose 
works  in  the  line  of  his  profession  have  occasionally  appeared 
on  exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York,  and 
in  other  noted  collections.  One  of  his  master  pieces,  the 
Golden  Headed  Eagle,  haugs  in  the  art  gallery,  and  is  very 
much  admired. 

The  art  gallery  contains  numerous  specimens  of  painting 
in  oil,  and  in  water-color,  and  also  in  fine  penciling  and 
crayon  sketches,  besides  the  extensive  collection  of  sun  pict- 
ures, consisting  of  some  three  to  four  thousand  copies  of  the 
best  works  of  art  to  be  found  in  Europe,  selected  by  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Corning,  now  of  Stuttgard,  in  Germany. 

There  are  in  the  Magoon  collection  specimens  of  portrait- 
ure, landscape,  marine  views,  architecture, — exteriors  and 
interiors,  —  flowers,  fruits,  real  and  fancy  subjects,  single 
and  composite,  ancient  and  modern  ;  copies  of  many  cele- 
brated paintings  by  the  old  masters,  and  many  valuable  origi- 
nals by  distinguished  modern  artists.  Among  the  copies  of  the 
old  masters  is  the  large  one  from  Itaphael,  hanging  at  the 
south  end  of  the  gallery,  which  cost  the  generous  founder 
over  $4000.  This  and  three  others  were  purchased  in 
Home  l)y  Dr.  .Jewett,  the  first  President  of  the  College. 

Besides  the  paintings,  there  is  in  the  gallery  a  choice 
collection  of  casts  in  plaster,  representing  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  statuary  of  Greece  and  Uome,  and  some  of  the 
best  works  of  modern  sculptors. 

But  what  unheard-of  amiaeity,  to  speak  of  the 
advantages  el.sewhere  in  America  than  in  Boston, 
of  the  study  of  the  arts  of  design,  to  a  Bostonian  ? 
Have  you  not  your  own  galleries  and  private 
collections,  and  studios  and  art-schools,  your  mu- 
teum  of  the  fine  arts,  and  normal  art  school,  and 
schools  industrial  and  otherwise,  for  wood-carv- 
ing, and  modelling,  and  decorative  painting  and 
embroidery,  etc.,  etc.  ?     And  poet-painters,  and 
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musical  painters,  anil  painters  par  exctdlence,  and 
Mr.  Hunt,  that  faitliful  disciple  of  the  noble  Cou- 
ture ? 

And  why  linger  longer  with  echoes  and  repre- 
sentations, while  the  lovely  original,  Nature  her- 
self, in  the  rich,  ripe,  glowing  beauty  of  summer 
weather,  laughs,  weeps,  sings,  blushes,  frowns, 
sighs,  beckons,  through  all  the  endless  changes 
•and  seeming  caprices  of  transition  ?  Only  here, 
in  the  open  air,  may  the  artist  now  truly  study, 
observe,  enjoy,  absorb,  the  thousand  transient 
yet  immortally  enduring  influences  of  the  great 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  great  art,  with  the 
abandon  of  com[)lete  repose  and  confidence. 
Perhaps  he  seeks  thut  inspiration,  and  yet  repose, 
in  some  sunny  glade  where  the  daisies  and  butter- 
cups dip  and  rise  in  waves  of  white  and  yellow, 
and  the  wild  rose  eglantine  twines  her  delicate 
pink  flowers  amid  the  elder-bushes,  and  the  ma- 
ple spreads  its  deep  green  masses  of  shadow 
overhead,  and  glimp-es  of  the  far-off'  purple  hills 
appear  between  the  parted  boughs  of  oak  or  ma- 
ple ;  or  on  the  firm,  pebbled,  tawny  beach,  amid 
the  vast  spaces  of  the  gray-blue  atmosi)here, 
\vhile  the  dark  blue,  foam  fringed  sea  throbs  as 
if  with  the  palpitations  of  a  Titan  heart,  and 
clouds  are  scurrying  landward, ^nd  a  brisk  wind 
blows  in  the  ships  with  their  swelling  sails ;  and 
if  he  be  an  islander,  his  yearning  for  the  sea  is, 
for  a  moment,  satisfied  ;  forgotten,  for  a  little 
while,  is  the  ever-present  remembrance  of  the 
poignant  liome-sickness  for  that  great,  beguiling, 
terrible  source  of  strength,  and  love,  and  beauty, 
which  no  after  influence  can  erase  from  the  soul 
that  has  once  been  smitten  with  the  spell  of  its 
vital  power !  Or  perhaps,  like  some  pious  soli- 
tary, the  painter  observes  atmospheric  effect,  the 
musician  seeks  to  evolve  the  mysteries  of  har- 
monj',  on  some  mountain  that  seems  to  command 
vast  distance,  amid  a  silence  unbroken  save  by 
the  ethereal  voice  of  the  hermit-thrush,  or  the 
long  swell  of  the  ceaselessly  rushing  wind,  where 
he  experiences  an  impression  akin  to  that  awak- 
ened within  us  when  listening  to  the  introduction 
to  Lohengrin.  He  dreams,  perhaps,  like  Wag- 
ner, of  some  ideal,  pearly,  mystic  sanctuary,  such 
as  that  of  the  Holy  Grail,  reflected  in  opaline 
waters,  overshadowed  by  iridescent  clouds  ;  he 
feels  that  pure  and  yet  voluptuous  sensation 
which  is  felt  on  very  great  heights,  when  the 
mind  is  plunged  in  the  reveries  of  absolute  soli- 
tude, and  yet  aware  of  an  infinite  horizon,  an- 
intense,  ardent,  yet  almost  colorless  light.  And 
how  deep  is  the  witchery  of  music,  when  it 
wakens  in  the  bosom  of  a  shadow-haunted  glen, 
over  whose  rocky  walls  a  forest  fountain  falls, 
while,  from  wood  and  water,  resounds  the  deep, 
deep  F,  the  ground-bass  of  nature,  and  all  the 
sweet,  organic,  supernatural  forces  seem  revealino' 
themselves  to  us  in  that  undertone ;  or  when 
song  rises  from  a  little  boat,  rocking  under  a 
branching    willow,  — 

The  willow  tree  is  llie  cypsj-  tree. 
And  therefure  'tis  the  tree  for  nie, 
As  I  love  the  dusky  Kommaiiy, 

and  then  dies  away  in  silence,  while  the  sinking 
sun  trumpets  forth  red  flou^i^Iles  on  every  siile; 
green  grows  empurpled,  on  the  horizon  bursts  a 
great  harmonious  glow,  its  echoes,  orange,  saf- 
fron, rose,  a  score  of  melting  tints,  are  chased 
away  by  faint  blue  ."hadows;  lines  tremble,  color 
flies,  lost,  eniliraceil  in  the  mystery  of  night;  a 
vaporous  veil  covers  all  things  with  one  exquisite, 
uniform  transparency ;  the  crescent  moon  rises, 
stars  tremble  with  a  glance  that  seems  not  igno- 
rant of  tears;  then,  should  the  voice  of  song  arise 
again,  —  some  naive  or  pa.ssionate  folk-song,  or 
an  art-song,  the  a-xpiraiion  of  some  exceptional 
poet-he.'irt,  —  we  are  touched  with  so  rich,  so 
full,  and  yet  so  pathetic  a  sense  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  an  existence  too  blest  to  be  experienced 


on  this  planet,  that  we  long  to  break  from  earth 
forever  here  and  now!  But,  with  the  inconsis- 
tency and  contradiction  of  human  nature,  scenes 
of  melancholy  and  ruined  beauty  awaken  cheer- 
ful thoughts  by  way  of  compensation  ;  and,  as  is 
just  possible,  a  letter  written  on  a  sunken  grave- 
stone by  the  Lido,  or  dated  from  a  balcony  on 
the  grand  canal  of  the  Aphrodite  of  Italian  cities, 
Venice,  may  be  a  very  gay  epistle  from 

Yours  faithfutly,  F.  R.  R. 

July. 

?©tBigl)t'0  3)0urnal  of  jMuiSic. 

« 

SATURDAY,  JULY  19,  1879. 

H.  M.   S.  PINAFORE. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  should  say  a  word 
or  two  about  this  all-pervading,  all-prevailing, 
most  amusing,  and  extremely  clever  little  ope- 
retta ?  If  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  for 
us  to  praise  what  all  the  world  was  praising,  it 
was  not  from  any  want  of  interest  in  the  pretty 
tiling.  We  have  been  to  see  and  hear  it  more 
times  than  we  dare  to  name  ;  we  have  spent 
pretty  freely  of  our  time  and  our  spare  (in  the 
sense  of  meagre)  cash  upon  it,  both  for  our  en- 
joyment and  that  of  younger  people,  without 
whom  we  should  not  have  yielded  to  the  attrac- 
tion quite  so  often.  We  certainly  should  not 
have  done  so  had  we  not  enjoyed  it.  But  to  an 
editor  there  is  a  sort  of  luxury,  which  we,  in  this 
case,  felt  inclined  to  hug  and  make  the  most 
of,  in  standing  for  once  in  a  wholly  unofficial, 
unprofessional  relation,  either  as  editor  or  critic, 
toward  the  musico-dramaiic  phenomenon  of  the 
day  —  a  very  long  day  too  I  Indeed,  it  doth  en- 
hance the  charm  of  music  not  to  feel  obliged  to 
write  about  it ;  and  yet  in  the  end  one  feels  the 
obligation  all  the  more. 

The  first  thing  to  remark  about  this  joint  prod- 
uct of  the  wit  and  genius  of  Messrs.  Gilbert 
and  Arthur  Sullivan,  is  its  wonderful,  its  perhaps 
unexampled  popular  success.  The  immense  run 
it  has  had  in  England  is  eclipsed  b}' its  universal 
vogue  in  every  theatre,  both  great  and  small,  of 
the  United  States.  Hundreds  of  companies, 
professional  and  amateur,  have  been  acting  and 
singing  it.  In  the  great  cities  Pinafore  has  held 
the  stage  in  half  a  dozen  theatres  at  once.  When 
we  first  saw  it  at  the  Boston  Museum,  whence  it 
started  on  its  rounds,  we  enjoyed  it  as  a  pretty, 
unpretending,  fresh,  amusing,  harmless  little 
thing,  easily  appreciate<l,  full  of  pleasant  humor, 
and  of  melodies  of  a  quite  catching  sort,  yet  not 
fiat,  commonplace,  or  namby-patnby,  —  never  vul- 
gar. Closer  attention  revealed  fine  musicianship, 
rich,  fascinating,  delicate  orchestration ;  every- 
thing was  characteri^tie  :  the  mock  solemnity  of 
iiriitated  classic  recitative,  the  graceful  solos,  and 
the  well-constructed  duets,  trios,  choruses,  and 
ensembles ;  and  all  felicitously  close  to  the  mean- 
ing and  the  rhythm  of  the  half  serious,  half 
funny  words.  Then,  too,  the  mere  finding  of  so 
clever  a  performance  where  you  would  hardly 
have  supposed  it  possible,  all  from  the  resources 
of  the  stock  acting  com[)any  of  the  little  theatre, 
and  finding  it  so  much  better  than  it  pretended 
to  be,  a[>parently,  lent  a  peculiar  zest  to  the 
whole  thing.  Singing  and  orchestra  were  in  the 
main  more  than  passable,  in  spite  of  drawbacks, 
such  as  the  transferring  of  the  tenor  part  of  the 
hero  to  a  soprano ;  the  acting,  too,  was  good, 
that  of  Mr.  Wilson,  as  the  K.  C.  B.  inimitable. 

Then  came  a  New  York  company  with  it  to 
the  Gai^ity,  with  several  artists  for  singers,  par- 
ticularly a  tenor  able  to  cope  with  the  (juite  for- 
midable music  of  the  part.  When  it  was  an 
nounced  "that  there  was  to  bean  ''ideal  "per- 
formance of  Pinafore    in   the  vast  Boston  Thea- 


tre, and  that  the  unpretending,  pretty  thing  was 
to  be  given  on  a  grand  scale  by  the  most  famous 
and  accomplished  of  our  native  singers,  we  were 
at  first  mistrustful  of  the  policy  ;  it  seemed  like 
overdoing  it,  and  running  it  into  the  ground. 
But  even  through  that  magnifying  glass  it  bore 
the  test,  and  it  took  many  weeks  to  satisfy  the 
eager  crowds.  Since  then  it  has  been  served  up 
in  every  theatre  and  hall ;  church  choirs  go 
about  the  country  singing  it;  every  child  sings 
or  hums  it ;  the  tuneful  images  repeat  themselves, 
as  in  a  multiplying  mirror,  from  every  wall, 
through  every  street  and  alley.  The  "  craze  "  is 
general,  and  some  begin  to  talk  about  the  nui- 
sance of  having'.to  hear  music  "  on  compulsion," 
whether  you  will  or  not.  We  are  as  easily  bored 
as  any  one,  and  shrink  from  what  is  common- 
place and  hackneyed  ;  but  when  we  think  how 
many  more  pretentious  bores  and  vulgarities  un- 
der the  name  of  music  haunt  the  air  and  ruth- 
lessly besiege  all  sensitive  ears,  we  are  easily  rec- 
onciled to  innocent  and  thoughtless  snatches  from 
the  Pinafore,  which  have  not  the  exasperating 
quality  of  say  "  gems  "  from  II  Trovatore,  and 
many  more  high-sounding  operatic  titles. 

—  But  to  complete  the  history  of  this  march 
of  progress,  we  should  speak  of  the  most  unique 
and  beautilul  of  all  these  presentations,  n^mely, 
the  Children's  Pinafore,  now  in  its  tenth  week 
at  the  Museum.  But  that  deserves  to  be  a  sub- 
ject by  itself  It  is  too  full  of  matter  for  feeling 
and  reflection,  too  suggestive,  say  of  ideal  possi- 
bilities in  the  direction  of  aesthetic,  rhythmic,  and 
harmonic  social  culture,  which  may  supplement 
the  common  education  of  the  children  of  the  re- 
public, realizing  perhaps  the  Greek  idea  with  far 
greater  means  for  it  than  the  Greeks  possessed  or 
knew,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  begin  to  treat 
the  subject  here.  We  do  not  advocate  the  pro- 
fessional and  absorbing  eiuployment  of  young 
children  in  such  histrionic  occupation  ;  yet  as  we 
witness  it,  it  looks  entirely  innocent  and  happy  ; 
and  so  it  suggests  the  question  whether,  in  a 
healthier  way,  as  an  element  in  ihe  general  cult- 
ure of  the  young,  the  talent  which  responds  so 
richly  and  spontaneously  in  hosts  of  children  in 
this  beautiful  experiment  may  not  be  turned  to 
excellent  advantage.  We  wonder  whether  such 
a  thing  could  have  been  made  so  signally  success- 
ful in  any  place  but  Boston,  and  whether  it  may 
not  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  outgrowth 
from  our  common  schools,  with  the  attention  paid 
in  them  to  music,  and  the  training  of  the  eje  and 
hand  in  drawing.  —  But  of  this  another  time. 

Now  this  amazing  popularity  of  (he  Pinafore  is 
something  significant.  It  is  easily  accounted  for. 
In  the  first  place  it  indicates  a  general  longing 
for  some  artistic  entertainment  which  shall  be  at 
once  readily  appreciab'e,  light,  and  humorous, 
yet  graceful,  clean,  and  innocent,  combining  real 
charius  o*'  music,  witty  poetry,  and  action.  And 
all  this  the  work  supplies.  It  is  extravagant, 
yet  not  devoid  of  sense  and  meaning.  It  is  fas- 
cinating, piquant,  and  exciting  ;  yet  not  sensa- 
tional, in  the  sen.se  of  the  modern  French  novels 
which  appeal  to  the  same  taste  that  finils  fasci- 
nation in  a  public  execution  ;  it  is  sensuous  and 
highly  colored,  but  not  sensual.  It  is  cleverer 
than  the  French  Opera  Boufle,  and  doubtless  has 
done  much  to  drive  out  an<l  occupy  the  place  of 
that  unclean  drauui  of  Silenus.  Musically  and 
dramatically,  or  even  farcically,  it  is  a  thousand 
times  better  and  more  entertaining  than  those 
extravaganzas  of  the  "  Evangeline  "  stamp, 
stuffed  full  of  flat  inanities  and  lly-blown  with 
puns  too  poor  to  rai.^e  a  lau/h.  In  short,  though 
it  is  but  a  trifle  if  you  will,  it  is  an  artistic,  a 
truly  humorous,  a  musical  trifie.  It  took  an 
artist,  a  man  of  some  creative  faculty,  each  in 
his  own  sphere,  to  cOnipo<e  it.  The  iimsie,  it  is 
found,  wears  well;   the  last  hearing  is  pretty  sure 
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to  reveal  in  it  some  new  trait  of  beauty  and  of 
subtlety,  some  nice  orchestral  effect,  some  ex- 
(luisite  fitness  of  sound  to  sense.  And  the  li- 
bretto !  —  It  is  so  good,  so  ielicitous  a  hit  of  genius 
in  its  way,  that  one  will  find  it  in  vain  to  try  to 
alter  or  improve  upon  it ;  every  phrase  and  every 
word  stands  once  for  all,  like  the  song  that  sang 
itself.  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Gilbert  are 
to  be  congratidated  on  such  joint  authoi'ship. 
They  are  proving  themselves  the  world's  benefac- 
tors ;  long  may  they  continue  in  the  good  work, 
and  find  the  next  etfbrt  more  remunerative  to 
themselves ! 

Jn  saying  all  this  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  a 
more  serious  side  of  the  question  about  this  Pina- 
fore '*  craze,"  —  a  view  well  presented  by  a 
writer  in  the  Forhnylitly  Revieiv,  from  whom  we 
copy  elsewhere,  under  the  tiile  '*  Homer  v.s.  Pina- 
fore." While  we  rejoice  that  the  popular  crav- 
ing for  light  and  entertaining  music  and  scenic 
action  should  be  met  for  once  by  someLliing  pure 
and  harmless,  something  truly  musical  and  truly 
witty,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  deep  and  earnest  cult- 
ure, this  cheap  idolatry  betrays  a  rather  super- 
ficial, indolent  condition  of  the  general  mind. 
All  the  earnestness  of  life  being  monopolized  and 
taxed  to  the  utmost  by  life's  groveling  material 
necessities  and  businet^s  competitions,  it  folio\vs 
naturally  that  all  the  reaction  toward  the  free 
ideal  life  of  art  and  joy  should  seek  that  en- 
tertainment which  costs  no  thought,  no  efibrt 
to  understand  and  to  appreciate.  As  it  is  we 
must  have  entertainment;  most  peo[de  are  not 
ecpuil,  and  few  people  at  all  times,  to  Homer, 
Dante,  or  even  Shakespeare,  or  to  Fidello,  Don 
Giovanni^  or  Gluck's  Orfeo.  If  they  must  ha\e 
pla}S  and  music  which  are  light,  what  a  godsend 
is  a  thing  so  innocent,"  so  genial,  so  charming, 
and  so  satisfactory  in  its  Way  as  "  H.M  S.  Pina- 
fore !  "  We  do  not  say  it  is  a  great  work.  That 
could  only  be  said  ironically. 


MUSICAL    COIUIESPONDENCE. 

Chicago,  July  10.  —  On  ThnrsrUiy  evening.  June  26, 
the  "  Abt  Society  "  gave  its  last  concert  for  the  season,  pre- 
senting a  programme  of  four-part  music.  The  selections 
were  from  liatton,  Gould,  Storch,  Schuhert,  Adam,  Abt, 
Kreutzer,  and  Mohr.  They  had  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Maiitey,  violinist,  and  Miss  Arabella  Root,  a  New  York  so- 
prano. The  lady  vocalist  has  not  the  voice  or  method  for  a 
concert  singer,  and  in  her  selections  added  little  to  tlie  en- 
joyment of  the  evening.  The  programme  of  the  society, 
however,  did  not  furnish  music  worthy  of  the  talent  and 
vocal  proficiency  of  the  singers,  for  they  are  capal)le  of  doing 
greater  works,  and  it  almost  seems  a  waste  of  lime  and 
energy  for  them  to  devote  their  powers  to  simple  four-part 
songs.  Of  course  with  beautiful  voices,  used  with  refined 
and  tasteful  expression,  they  have  been  able  to  give  much 
pleasure  to  their  audiences  during  the  past  season ;  but  1  trust 
that  their  next  series  of  concerts  will  contain  larger  and 
more  important  works,  and  choruses  that  are  more  worthy 
of  their  study  and  performance.  They  need  a  director  who 
will  have  a  positive  aim  in  this  particular,  and  who  will  not 
be  content  until  a  greater  proi^ress^has  been  made  toward 
reaching  the  highest  position  that  a  musical  organization  of 
this  character  can  take.  A  programme  may  be  made  pleas- 
ing to  an  audience,  and  yet  contain  only  good  music;  and  it 
is  a  false  idea  that  regards  "popularity"  as  the  only  test 
by  which  a[i  art  work  should  be  judged.  What  is  good  in 
music  may  be  made  popular  if  well  performed,  and  by  true 
interpretations  brought  to  the  comprehension  of  the  people. 
We  observe  the  truthfulness  of  this  statement,  in  tiie  lact 
that  a  number  of  classical  works  have  been  made  popular, 
even  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word.  lieethoven's 
Sonata,  called  the  •*  Moonlight,"  Op.  27,  has  been  played  so 
often,  in  private  and  public,  that  every  note  in  the  compo- 
sition is  known  to  large  numbers  of  nmsical  people  in  every 
city  in  the  land.  This  is  but  an  example  of  how  popularity 
and  true  art  may  exist  as  coordinate  factors  for  the  advunce- 
nient  of  culture.  Novelty  may  excite  a  passing  interest  in 
the  multitude,  but  only  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  work 
can  give  complete  satisfaction. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  remarkably  fine  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  C-miuor  Concerto,  with  a  Cadenza  by 
lieinecke,  by  a  child  of  thirteen  years,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Carl 
Wolfsohn.  This  young  girl.  Miss  Alice  (ju^'genliiine,  pos- 
sesses a  remarkable  talent  for  music,  and  although  she  bus 
only  been  under  the  instruction  of  her  present  teacher  for 


two  years,  has  made  herself  acquainted  with  a  large  number 
of  classical  works,  which  she  plays  with  the  finish  and  in- 
terpretation of  an  experienced  player.  Her  touch  is  firm, 
and  her  technique  advanced  to  no  small  degree  of  proficiency, 
while  her  insight  into  the  real  expression  and  intent  of  a 
composition  is  quite  wonderful  for  her  years.  If  she  is  al- 
lowed to  mature  slowly,  and  is  advanced  in  her  art  by  the 
quiet  yet  sure  pathway  tliat  modestly  leads  up  to  true  excel- 
lence, by  years  of  well-directed  study,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
she  will  reach  a  high  rank  as  a  pianist.  The  bud  of  prom- 
ise nmst  be  protected  from  the  dangerous  breath  of  flattery, 
if  a  rich  maturity  of  bloom  is  to  be  reached;  for  many  a 
child  of  great  talent  has  been  retarded  in  development,  by  a 
mistiiken  direction  that  forces  young  natures  to  the  capri- 
cious influence  that  comes  from  pul)lic  appearances.  Young 
natures,  rich  in  talent,  with  every  healtliy  indication  of 
reaching  a  high  rank  in  the  artistic  world,  must  have  the 
niost  wise  direction,  if  the  innocency  of  a  true  ambition  is 
not  to  lie  turned  into  a  self-retarding  vanity  that  destroys 
all  noble  advancement.  Even  the  movements  of  a  great 
genius  nmst  be  directed  by  the  wisdom  of  reason,  if  the 
highest  point  of  attainment  is  to  be  reached.  A  brief  re- 
flection on  the  laws  of  progress,  as  their  workings  are  mani- 
fested in  the  history  of  the  past,  will  doubtless  prove  to  the 
reader  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  former  notes  that  we  had  creat 
need  of  some  orchestral  organization  that  should  have  ibr 
its  purpose  the  advancement  and  development  of  a  good  or- 
chestra in  our  city.  A  society  called  "  flie  Philharmonic  " 
has  been  formed,  embracing  in  its  membership  the  leading 
teachers  and  musicians  of  Chicago,  which  has  this  aim  in 
view.  The  society  has  made  a  constitution,  which  states 
th,at  the  purposes  of  the  organization  are  for  the  good  of  the 
musical  art  as  a  whole,  and  not  for  the  advancement  of  any 
person  or  persons,  and  it  undertakes  to  give  symphony  con- 
certs each  season,  also  to  support  chamber  nmsic,  and  aims 
at  holding  triennial  festivals  some  time  in  the  future.  This 
union  of  the  nmsical  elements  in  our  city,  if  well  supported 
by  a  liberal  financial  aid  from  the  music  lovers,  ought  to  be 
able  to  place  the  orchestra  on  a  permanent  footing,  as  well 
as  give  a  greater  advancement  to  the  nmsical  art  than  it  has 
ever  had  before  In  Chicago.  Each  city  in  our  country  should 
advance  its  home  culture  in  o^usic,  so  as  to  be  independent 
of  the  money-making  organizations  that  pay  flying  visits  for 
love  of  gain. 

Mr.  W.  S.  B.  JIathews  directs  a  Jlusical  Normal  School 
at  his  home  in  Evanston,  III.  The  advanced  circular  gives 
a  fine  list  of  teachers,  and  embraces  a  course  of  study  that 
has  a  ujost  positive  aim,  and  of  a  higher  order  than  is  usual 
in  institutions  of  this  character.  Piano-forte  and  song  re- 
citals, with  excellent  programmes,  and  lectures  on  music- 
teaching,  and  the  voice,  furrjjsh  the  student  with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  extending  his  musical  knowledge  in  no  small  de- 
gree. C.  H.  B. 


MiLWAUKKE,  Wis.,  July  11.— The  ninth  Saengerfest 
of  the  Northwestern  Saengerbund  was  held  here  June  2(J-30 
Four  concerts  were  given,  of  which  the  programmes  were  as 
follows  : 

I. 

1.  Overture  to  Freischiitz Weber. 

2.  Speeches  by  the   President  of  the  Milwaukee 

Singing  Society,  Mr.  John  C.  Ludwig,  and 
Mayor  Black. 

3.  Wickinger    Balk    15.       Sung    from    Tegner's 

"  Frithiof  Saga," !oseph  Fanny. 

Male  Chorus,  Tenor  Solo  and  Orchestra.     Tenor, 
Mr.  Jacob  Beyer. 

4.  Soprano   Aria  from    "laust," Spain: 

Miss  Lizzie  Murphy. 

5.  Overture  to  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 

2\fevJels.^ohn. 

6.  (a.)  "  Three  Fishers  went  Sailing  "     .     .-  .     Goldbeck. 

(6.)  "Calm  Sea" Hubinsteiti. 

(c.)   "Ave  Maria" Abt. 

Male  Chorus  and  Tenor  Solo.      Arion   Society. 
Tenor,  Mr.  Jacob  Beyer. 

7.  "  Stay  with  Me,"  Soprano  Solo Abt. 

Mme.  Florence  Forbes. 

8.  Comet  Solo,  "Fantasie  Caprice*'      .     .     .      IJarhnmm. 

Mr.  H.  N-  liutchins 

9.  "  The  Wedding  of  Thetis"    .     .     .     Dr.  Carl  Lowe. 
Arrangement   of  a  Cantata  from    "Iphigeiiie  in 

AuUs."  By  the  Full  Male  and  Mixed  Chorus. 

II. 

1.   Overture,  "  Calm  Sea  and  Happy  Voyage," 

Mendelssohn. 

%  "My  Fatherland " ApjyeL 

Northwestern  Saengerl)und. 
3.  Scena  and   Prayer  from  "  Freischiitz  "      .     .       Weber. 

Mnje.  M.  Kounge-Jaucke, 

-I.  Violin  Solo,  •' Fantasie  de  Faust '      .     .      Wltniatusky. 

Mr.  A.  Rosfnbecker. 

5.  "The   Hero's  Resurrection."      Male   Chorus, 

with  Orchestra Froinm. 

Northwestern  Saengerbund. 

6.  "PhEeton."     Symphonic  poem     .     .      .     SahH-Screns. 

7.  Prize  Singing.     By  the  Societies. 

8.  "  The  Message,"  Tenor  Solo     ....     Blunienlhul. 

Mr.  Charle.s  A.  Knorr. 


0.  "  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine  "•.....      Wllhelm. 

Northwestern  Saengerbund. 

III. 

1.  Symphony   in  C  minor     ......     Beetknren. 

2.  Soprano   Solo,  "  Erl   King"      .....     iSchubert. 

Mme.  M.  Kounge-Janeke. 

3.  *' Bride's  Song  and   Serenade."     Orchestra. 

Ooldjitnrk. 

4.  "  Thou  Everywhere."     Tenor,  with  Flute  and 

Piano  obligato Lachner. 

Mr    Charles  A.  Knorr. 

5.  Solo  for  Violin.      Fantasie Vieuxttmps, 

Mr   A.  Rosenbecker. 

6.  Scena  and  Aria  for  Baritone,  from  the  "  Night 

in  Craiiada" Kreutzer. 

Mr.  A.  Waldorf. 

7.  "  Ritt  der  Walkiiren  " R.   Wagner. 

IV. 

1.  Symphony  in  B  minor Fr.  Schubert. 

2.  Aria  for  Soprano,  "  Marriage  of  Figaro  "     .     Mvzctrt. 

Mme.  Rounge-Jancke. 

3.  "The   Last  Skald."     Male  Chorus,  with  Or- 

chestra   W.  Sturm. 

Saengerbund. 

■i.  "  Adelaide,"  Tenor  Solo Beethovtn. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Knorr. 
5.  Overture,  "Euryanthe"     ...       C-  M.  von  Weber. 
G.   Scene   from   "  Tannhaiiser,"  with   Orchestra. 

Ji.   Wagner. 
(a.)  Male  Chorus,      (b.)  Solo  for  Baritone. 

(c.)  Female  Chorus,     {d.)  Mixed  Chorus, 
By  the  Various  Societies. 

7.  Serenade,  for  Baritone Lachner. 

A..  Waldorf. 

8.  "  When  the  Swallows,"  etc Abt. 

Saengerbund. 

The  choru.sos  were  almost  all  of  a  light  and  popular  char- 
acter, the  festival  being  intended,  apparently,  lor  social  en- 
joyment, without  too  great  strain  on  the  intellect  or  emo- 
tions. The  choiuses  were  all  very  well  sung,  the  Arion 
Club  doing  the  best  work,  however.  They  sang  with  ad- 
mirable finish. 

The  solo  singing  compared,  in  the  main,  very  favorably 
with  the  chorus  performance.  iMiss  Murphy  deserves  special 
commendation  for  the  purity  and  nobility  of  her  style,  and 
Mme.  Rounge-Jancke  for  the  dramatic  fire  with  which  she 
delivered  the  "  Erl-King." 

ftlr.  Rosenbecker  makes  a  thin  tone,  lacking  in  breadth 
and  power.  His  execution  is  nut  bad,  and  he  seems  to  be  a 
very  good  violinist. 

By  far  the  most  important  work  of  the  festival  was  done 
by  the  orchestra,  under  Cbr.  Bach's  direction.  He  had  en- 
larged his  own  band  by  adding  eight  or  ten  men,  making 
forty-two  in  all,  and  by  dint  of  vigoious  and  carelul  re- 
hearsal brought  them  into  excellent  condition.  Of  course 
the  bonis  were  more  or  less  uncertain,  and  the  flutes  some- 
times  played  out  of  tune,  especially  in  the  lower  notes;  but 
the  performance  was,  on  the  whole,  very  good  indeed. 

The  St.  Cecilia  Society,  an  association  of  Catholic  Choirs, 
held  a  two  days'  convention  here,  begiiming  June  30.  I 
give  only  one  of  their  programmes,  the  only  one  I  heard. 
The  best  singing  was  that  of  the  Palestrlna  Society,  of  St. 
John's  Cathedral  here.  This  Society  is  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  William  Mickler,  and  is  now  in  excellent  condition, 
well-balanced,  and  sines  with  purity  of  intonation,  precision 
of  attack,  and  good  light  and  shade.  This  programme  prob- 
ably closes  tlie  record  of  serious  nmsical  work  for  the  season : 

Offertory.     "  Ltetentur  Cceli,"  5  mixed  voices. 

Rev.  Dr.   Witt. 
Choirs  of  Detroit  and  Kenosha. 
"Ave  Maria,"  4  mixed  voices     .     .       G.  Arcndelt  (1600). 

Falestrina  Society,  Milwaukee. 
Response.     "  Accepit  Simeon,"  6  mixed  voices. 

G.  P.  Palesirina. 
St.  Joseph's  Choir,  Detroit. 
Gradual.      "  Salvos  fac  uos,"  4  mixed  voices. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fr.  Witt. 
Cathedral  Choir  of  Chicago. 
Motet.     "Adeste  Fideles,"  4  mixed  voices. 

Rev.  Fr.  Koenen. 
St.  George's  Choir,  Kenosha,  Wis- 
Response.     "  In  Monte  Oliveti,"  4  mixed  voices. 

G.  Croce  (IGOU). 
St.  Francis'  Choir,  Milwaukee. 
Antiphon.     "  Resrina  Cceli,  8  male  voices     .     .        P.  Piel. 
St.  Joseph's  Choir,  Detroit,  and  Seunnary  Choirs 

of  St.  Francis,  AVis. 
Antiphon.      "  Salve  Regina,"  4  mixed  voices. 

6'.  P.  Paksfrina. 
Palestrina  Society,  Milwaukee. 
"Adoramus,"  4  mixed  voices     .     .     .    Fr.  Ruselli  (IGOO). 

Cathedral  Choir,  Chicago. 
Ps.  "  Miserere  "  (VI  ton.)  Falsob.     4  male  voices. 

Rev.  Fr.   Witt. 
St.  Joseph's  Choir,  Detroit. 
Ofiertory.     "Ascendit  Deus,"  4  mixed  voices. 

Rev.  Fr.  Schaller. 
St.  Francis'  Choir,  Jlilwaukee. 
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Gradual.     "  0  Vos  Omnes^"  5  mixed  voices. 

Rev,  Fr.   Witt. 
St.  George's  Choir,  Kenosha. 
Response.     "  Coenantibus  illis,"  6  mixed  voices. 

Rev.  M.  HalUr. 
St.  Josepli's  Choir,  Detroit. 
Sequence.       '*  Lauda   Sion "...      Gregorian    Chant. 

Seminary  Choirs  of  St.  Francis',  Wis. 
Offertory.     "  Gloria  et  Honore,''  8  mixed  voices. 

Rev.  Fr.   Witt. 
Choirs  from  Detroit,  Kenosha,  and  St.  Francis'  Church, 
Milwaukee. 

J.  C.  F. 


NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 

The  Courier  of  Sunday  last  informs  us  that  the  pro- 
oramme  for  the  sixty-fifth  season  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  has  been  made  up.  and  will  be  as  follows:  At 
Thanksgiving,  Handel's  Judas  Maccabaus ;  Christmas, 
The  Messiah  ;  Easter,  Israel  in  Ftjypt.  The  fifth  trien- 
nial festival  will  be  given  in  Jlay,  1880,  beginning  May  4 
and  ending  3Iay  9,  and  including  two  afternoon  and  five 
evening  concerts.  The  list  of  works  will  not  vary  materially 
from  the  following:  Beethoven,  ninth  symphony;  Handel, 
Utrecht  Jubilate  (new),  and  Solomon;  Haydn.  Spring, 
from  TheSeastm-s;  Hiller,  .4  So7iff  of  Victory  ;  Mendels- 
Eohn,  Saint  Paul;  Sahit  Satins,  T/ie  fJelutje  (new);  Spohr, 
The  Lnst  Judyinent ;  Yerdi,  Requiem  Mass,  and  otlier 
novelties  by  modern  writers.  Spohr's  work  and  Handel's 
Solomcm  will  be  practically  new,  the  former  not  having  been 
heard  here  since  iS-t-i,  nor  the  latter  since  1855. 

Wellesley  College.  —  The  Fifty-third  concert  (fourth 
series)  was  given,  by  the  pupils,  on  Saturday  evening  June 
7,  under  the  direction  of  C.  H.  Jlorse,  their  professor  of 
music,  and  Miss  A-  Louise  Gage,  their  teacher  of  vocal  cult- 
ure, with  the  following  programme  ;  — 

Nocturne  in  A,  No.  4 Field. 

Kreisleriana,  Op-  16-1     . Schztmnnn. 

Miss  Plimpton. 
Duet,   "  Saper  vorrei  se  m'ami."     ....*.        Haydn. 

Misses  Brewster  and  Richmond. 

Concerto  in  A  (First  movement—  Allegro)  .     .       Mozart. 

Miss  Talford. 

(Orchestral  Accompaniment  on  Second  Piano.) 

Song,   "  The  Garland.'' Mendelssohn. 

Song,   "Thou  'rt  like  unto  a  flower."      .     .       Rubinstein. 
Jliss  Leonard. 

Allegretto,  in  B  minor  (Organ) Guilmant. 

Miss   Phcebus. 

Song,  "  Romance." Rupes. 

Miss  Richmond. 

Novelette  in  D,  Op.  21-5 Schumann. 

Miss  Hobart. 

Song,  "  Love  Star  "        Kilcken. 

Miss  Lewis. 
Adagio  from  "Duo  Sonata,"   Op   30  (Organ).         Merkd. 

Miss  Pratt. 
Concerto,  in  C  minor  (No.  III^  )     _     .Beethoven. 

Allegro  con  bno  (Moscheles  Cadenza)  \ 
Miss  A.  Jones. 

Song,    «  The  Asra  " Rubinstein. 

Song,  "Marie" •  Jensen. 

Miss  Brewster. 

Overture  to  "  Tannhaiiser  " Wagner. 

Misses  Talford,  Jones,  I^wis,  and  Metcalf. 
The  54th  Concert,  June  9,  was  an  Organ  Recital  by  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  who  played :  — 

Sonata,  in  D,  Op.  42 Guilmant. 

1837  (Largo  e  Maestoso,  Allegro,  —  Pastorale  — 
Allegro  Assai.) 

Organ  Hymn,  '*  Sancta  Maria  " Whiting. 

PasUjrale,  in  F Bach. 

Andantino,  "  Power  of  Sound" Spohr. 

Overture  to  "  Oberon  " Weber. 


Auburn,  N.  Y.  —  A  Reries  of  interesting  Organ  recitals 
has  l>een  given  here  in  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  by  the 
organl't,  .Mr.  I.  V.  Hagler,  assisted  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett, 
of  Rochester,  and  Mi^s  ilay  Bent<^in,  vocalists,  and  Dr.  Wm. 
H.  Schuitze.  of  S^Tacuse,  violini.st.  The  programmes  of  the 
7th.  8th,  and  Oth  recitals  were  aw  follows:  — 

M'tij  v.).  —  Bach:  Toccata  in  F;  Beethoven:  Andante 
from  Fifth  Symphony;  Cherubini:  Are  Mnrin  (Mrs  Ben- 
nett); f^ulner:  Fest^Overture,  Op.  42  (adapted  by  Mr, 
Flakier);  SchuVjcrt:  Serenade  (Mrs  BenneU);  Batiste:  Of- 
fertoire  de  St.  Cecile;  Verdi:  "  Krnani,  involami  "  (Mrs. 
Bennett):  Soedermaii:  Swedish  Wedding  March;  Lis^it: 
Ffal-.March. 

M^ty'Tft. —  Reiihke:  !)4th  Psalm  (Organ  Sonata)  in  C 
minor:  Erriftt:  Elegie  (\V.  il.  Schuitze);  Beethoven:  An- 
daiit«  from  First  Symphony;  Bach:  Air  for  violin  and  or- 
gan; Schiil>ert:  Overture  to  Rnn'/mnnde  ;  David,  Kerd. — 
*^  L'Elfjge  dea  I>armes  ''  (Dr.  Schnltze):  Salome,  'i'  — Alle- 
gro  Moderato;  3IoIiqne:  Hungarian  Fanta«ie,  Op.  26  (Dr. 
Schuitze);  FlxtgUr:  Proc^Mional  March. 

Junt  2.—  Bach:  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B  minor;  Schu- 
mann: Biinte  BI;ittCT,  Op.  5t!>,  No.  JI;  C<^ta:  "'I  urn  thou 
UDto  me,"  from  Kli  (Mlwi  Benton);  J.  L.  Krebs:  Concert 


Fugue  in  G;  Raff:  Fest-March,  Op.  139  (arranged  by  Mr.  i 
Flagler);  J.  L.  Roeckel:  "A  Little  Mountain  Lad"  (Miss  ■ 
Benton);  Mendelssohn:  Overture  to  Ray  Bias.  The  or-  , 
gan,  built  by  Hook  &  Hastings,  Boston,  contains  forty-  ' 
three  registers,  three  key-boards,  and  is  blown  by  hydraulic 
power.  

Detroit  Conservatouy  of  Music.  —  The  following 
programmes  of  piano-furte  music,  certainly  worthy  of  any 
artist,  were  performed  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  Recitals, 
by  pupils  of  the  institution,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
J.  H.  Hahn:  — 

May  9.  —  Miss  Kate  Jacobs  was  the  sole  pianist.  Bach  : 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G;  Beethoven:  Sonata  Pathetique; 
Chopin:  Nocturne  in  C  minor,  Polonaise  in  A-flat;  Men- 
delssohn: Hunting  Song;  Raff:  Eclogue,  Op.  105,  No.  3; 
Billow:  Quadriglia,  Op.  21;  Schuuiann:  Concerto  in  A 
minorj  witli  a  quuitet  of  strings  and  a  second  piano  for  ac- 
companiment. 

June  6.  —  By  Miss  Mary  Andrus.  Beethoven:  Sonata 
in  C,  Op.  53;  Henselt;  "■  Liebeslied;  "  Schumann:  "  Grill- 
en  ;'■  Chopin:  Berceuse,  Ballade  in  A-ilat;  Liszt:  Con- 
certo in  E-flat,  with  quintet  and  second  piano. 

June  13.  —  By  Miss  Nelly  Colby.  Rameau:  "  Le  Rappel 
des  Oiseaux;"  Scarlatti:  Bonrree,  in  B  minor;  Bach:  Pre- 
lude and  Fugue  in  F  (No.  11,  Book  I,  Well-Tempered 
Clavichord);  Beethoven:  Sonata  in  A- flat,  Op.  26;  Chopin: 
Nocturne  in  E,  Valse  in  C-sharp  minor;  Mendelssohn  : 
Concerto  in  G  minor,  with  quintet  and  second  piano. 

On  the  12th,  about  a  hundred  of  the  most  musical  people 
of  Detroit  assembled  at  Seminary  Hall,  by  invitation  of 
Professor  Hahn,  and  enjoyed  a  great  treat  in  the  following 
rich  programme,  interpreted  by  Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood, 
of  Boston:  — 
Prelude  and  fugue,  in  G-minor Bach-Liszt. 

a.  Ballade  in  A-flat,-  ) 

b.  Etude  in  C-sharp,  Op.  25,  > Chopin. 

c.  Polonaise  in  A-iiat,  ) 

a.  i  Fugue  in  G-minor,  Op.  5,  No.  3     .      .  Rheinberger. 

b.  )  Serenade  in  D-minor,  Op.  93      .      .      .  Rabinsfeiti. 

c.  (  Scherzo,  Op.  31,  extract  from  a  suite  .  .      Bargiel. 
Concerto  in  A-minor Schumann. 

The  orchestral  part  plaved  on  second  piano  by  J.  H. 
Halm. 
Waldesrauscben,  concert  etude    .....     Liszt. 

b.    I  Nocturne  in  F-sharp,  Op.  15 Chopin. 

Tannhaiiser  March Liszt. 


Cherubino  of  the  London  Figaro,  says  he  is  authorized  to 
state  that  Mr.  Mapleson  settled  by  telegram  the  engagement 
for  his  American  season  of  Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary,  the 
leading  artist  of  JMr.  Max  Strakosch's  company.  Mr.  Ma- 
pleson contracts  to  pay  her  §15,000  for  five  months.  The 
engagement  lias  also  been  signed  for  the  United  States  of 
Mme.  Trebelli,  the  conti'alto.  Signer  Magnani,  who  pro- 
duced Aula  at  Cairo,  at  the  Scala,  and  at  her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  is  now  duplicating  the  scenery,  so  that  Verdi's  lat- 
est work  may  be  played  with  scenery  from  his  brush  simulta 
neously  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  j\Ir.  Mapleson  has 
also  resolved  to  further  increase  the  American  orchestra, 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Arditi,  will  now  con- 
sist of  ninety  players  (sixteen  first  violins  and  other  instru- 
ments in  proportion),  while  another  dozen  artists  will  be 
added  to  the  chorus,  which,  consisting  of  seventy-two  picked 
voices,  will  thus  be  one  of  the  finest  opera  choirs  which  has 
ever  visited  the  United  States.  In  regard  to  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Music,  the  directors  have  agreed  to  construct 
seventy-six  extra  seats  on  the  third  tier,  a  new  suit  of  offices 
is  being  made  for  the  director,  a  new  drop  curtain  is  being 
painted,  and  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  ladies  to 
wait  in  draughty  corridors,  a  new  crush-room  is  to  be  built 
on  the  sidewalk,  capable  of  holding  three  hundred  people. 
The  same  writer  also  says  that  during  the  forthcoming  New 
York  season,  Mr.  Mapleson  will  test  the  electric  light  as  an 
illuminator  for  the  borders  and  wings,  and  that  the  directors 
of  the  Academy  have  agreed  to  heat  all  the  dressing-rooms 
by  steam. 


FOREIGN. 
London.  —  An  enormous  audience  crowded  St.  James' 
Hall  to  hear  the  first  performance  ior  many  years  of  the 
famous  choral  song,  in  forty  real  parts,  of  Thomas  Tallis. 
Written  in  1575  to  Latin  words,  this  historic  curiosity  was 
set  to  English  words  in  1G30,  and  performances  are  still  on 
record,  by  tlie  Madrigal  Society  in  1834,  and  some  jears 
ago  by  Mr.  Hullah's  choir  at  Esetcr  HaU.  Only  four 
copies  of  the  work  are  known  to  be  in  existence,  one  of  them 
being  in  her  majesty's  lilirary  at  Buckingjjam  Pahice,  the 
otiiers  at  the  British  Museum,  in  the  library  of  Sir  F.  Gore 
Ouseley,  and  in  that  of  the  Sacred  ilarnutnic  Society.  It 
was  from  the  copy  belonging  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety that  the  performance  was  cundnctcd  by  Mr.  Henry 
IvCMlie.  Dr,  Jiurney  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  both  refer  to 
tiiis  remarkable  work;  probably  the  only  specimen  of  its 
sort  ill  existence.  According  to  these  authors,  this  won- 
derful effort  of  harmonic  ability  is  not  divided  into  choirs  of 
four  parts  —  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  in  each  —  but 
consists  of  eight  trebles  phwjed  under  each  other,  eight 
nK'Z/,o-ti''prann  or  mean  piirtu,  eight  crmnter  tenors,  eight 
tenorB,  and  eight  basses,  with  one  line  allotted  to  the  organ. 


The  several  parts  of  the  song  are  not  in  simple  counterpoint 
nor  filled  up  in  mere  harmony  without  meaning  or  design, 
but  have  each  a  sh^u-e  in  the  short  subjects  of  fugue  and  im, 
itation  which  are  introduced  at  every  change  of  wordg- 
The  first  subject  is  begun  in  G  by  the  ftrst  mezzo-soprano;, 
the  second  medius,  in  like  manner  beginning  in  G,  Is  an- 
swered in  the  octave  below  "by  the  first  tenor,  and  that  by 
the  fiirst  counter  tenor  in  D,  a  fifth  above.  Then  the  first 
bass  has  the  subject  in  D,  the  ■eighth  below  the  counter- 
tenor, and  thus  all  the  forty  real  parts  are  severally  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  thirty-nine  bars,  when  the  whole 
phalanx  is  employed  at  once  during  six  bars  more.  After 
this  a  new  subject  is  led  off  by  the  lowest  biiss,  and  pur- 
sued by  other  parts  severally  for  about  twent3'-four  bars, 
when  there  is  another  general  chorus  of  all  the  parts,  and 
thus  this  musical  curiosity  is  carried  on  in  alternate  flight, 
pursuit,  attack,  and  choral  union  to  the  end,  when  the 
polyphonic  phenomenon  is  terminated  by  twelve  bars  of 
general  chorus  in  quadragintesimal  harmony.  The  effect 
of  this  marvelous  work  is,  in  performance,  perhaps  more 
astonishing  than  pleasing  to  modern  ears,  although  the 
sound  of  the  forty  separate  parts  sung  at  once  is  truly  ex- 
traordinary. To  properly  conduct  such  a  work,  sung  by 
the  finest  of  our  amateur  choirs,  was  a  stupendous  task,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Leslie  fully  deserves  the  highest  credit  for  its 
successful  accomplishment.  Even  in  these  modern  days, 
when  that  which  is  called  musical  science  has  made  great 
strides  toward  finality,  this  marvelous  relic  of  an  Elizabethan 
age  remains  unique. 


Nilsson's  London  Ho^je.  —  Mme.  Christine  Nilsson- 
Rouzaud  and  her  husband,  —  the  son  of  a  French  merchant, 
who  married  her  after  nine  years'  courtship,  —  a  Parisian  of 
the  best  type,  live  very  quietly  in  the  house  in  the  Belgrave 
road  which  formerly  belonged  to  their  old  friend,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson. Singing  days,  as  already  remarked,  are  passed  ab- 
solutely, save  for  an  hour's  drive  in  an  open  carriage,  in  se- 
clusion, and  the  invitations  which  descend  in  showers  are 
firmly  but  gratefully  declined.  Singing  days  being  out  of 
the  questio'i,  and  ante-singing  days  being  prohibited  for 
dining-out  purposes,  it  may  be  imagined  that  not  much  time 
is  given  to  festivity,  especially  when  it  is  recollected  that 
every  spare  evening  is  devoted,  not  to  the  opera  or  to  con- 
certs as  one  of  the  audience,  but  to  the  theatre,  English  or 
French.  A  bust  of  the  late  Duchess  de  Frias  occupies  the 
place  of  honor  in  the  Belgrave-road  drawing-room,  and  its 
mistress  is  never  weary  of  extolling  the  beauty  of  her  friend 
and  the  admiratde  qualities  of  her  excellent  father.  Beyond 
this  bust  and  the  picture  of  "Ophelia,"  by  Cabanel,  the 
drawing-room  contains  few  works  of  art.  It  boasts,  how- 
ever, a  wonderful  collection  of  photographs,  with  autograph 
signatures,  of  course,  of  the  crowned  heads  and  otlier  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  families  of  Europe — the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, the  Em[)res3  of  Austria,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  the  Queen  of 
Naples,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  man.y  others,  includiug 
the  Czar.  There  is  concerning  this  last-named  protograph, 
a  story  indicative  of  the  sharp  line  drawn  by  Mme.  Nilsson 
between  the  artist-world  and  les  autres,  the  great  by  birth 
or  wealth  alone.  On  the  last  night  of  her  Russian  engage-  . 
ment,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  perform  nee  she  remained  on 
the  stage  bidding  fai'ewell  to  the  other  artists,  and  especially 
to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  chorus,  to  whom  she  dis- 
played great  liberality  in  the  distribution  of  photographs. 
In  the  midst  of  leave-taking  she  heard  a  quick  step  liehind 
her,  and  then  the  voice  of  the  Czar,  "  Ft  moi  doiic,''  point- 
ing to  her  hand  full  of  photographs,  ''je  n'aurai  rienV 
asked  the  master  of  all  the  Russias  and  of  some  Russians. 
Now,  the  Czar  is  very  chary  of  giving  his  own  portraits,  and 
the  cantatrice  at  once  saw  her  advantage.  "  On  condition 
that  you  give  me  your  picture,  you  shall  have  mine,"  she 
answered,  in  her  vive  manner;  and  the  head  of  the  Roman- 
offs bowed  to  his  fate  with  excellent  grace. 

Mme.  Nilsson  sets  great  store  by  her  photographs;  but 
beyond  these  —  beyond  even  the  bust  of  Victoire  Balfe;  be- 
yond the  Cabanel  "Ophelia,"  with  its  "fey  "  look;  beyond 
the  golden  laurel  crowns  of  Russia,  Austria,  France,  and 
America;  beyond  all  the  treasures  acquired  during  a  life  of 
unceasing  devotion  to  art  —  she  cherishes  the  little  box  con- 
taining the  earliest  nnisical  instrument  with  which  she  was 
acquainted.  Opening  it  daintily  and  delicately,  she  will 
produce  a  battered  and  patched  specimen  of  the  genus  violin 
—  no  costly  Straduarius  or  Guarneritis,  no  nnlky-tongued 
Staiiier;  but  a  plain  "fiddle,"  cracked  and  stringless,  a 
sorry  specimen  of  tlie  most  perfect  of  musical  instrumeijs. 
As  she  takes  it  from  its  retreat,  she  falls  naturally  into  the 
po-sition  of  the  violinist,  and  in  a  voice  of  that  subtle,  pene- 
trating force  which  constitutes  what  is  loosely  called  a  "sym- 
pathetic quality,"  cnntiimes:  "I  love  tlie  vioUn,  and  would 
play  it  every  day  if  I  were  permitted  to  do  so;  but  I  am  not 
permitted.  It  is  suspected  that  the  constrained  attitude  and 
the  powerful  vil)ralioii  would  by  no  means  inqirove  either  my 
physical  or  nmsical  tone  for  the  evening.  But  I  regret  the 
violin  nevertheless,  and  love  this  one  very  much  indeed;  for 
it  is  the  instrument  I  played  on  at  fairs  round  the  country  to 
help  niy  people  to  money  while  I  was. yet  a  little  cliild.  I 
am,  as  yon  hear,  a  peasant  born,  and  am  proud  of  it;  "  and 
the  fair  head  is  flung  back,  the  blue  eyes  throw  out  a  brighter 
ray,  and  the  soft  curls  are  shaken,  as  the  well-known  position 
of  iSIme.  Normanda  Ni'mda  is  copied  with  life-like  accuracy. 
— London   World. 
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THE  LADY  OF  THE  AROOSTOOK 


BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 


12mo 


$2.00. 


Of  all  the  charming  stories  that  ITowells  has  written, 
this  is  certainly  the  most  charming. —  The  Churchman  (New 
Tork). 

The  work  abounds  in  the  most  exquisite  touches.  It  is 
full  of  grace,  wit,  delicacy,  refinement,  and  felicities  of 
expression.  —  Boston  Gazette. 


Previous    Writings  of  Mr.  ffojcells. 

Ilis  observ.-ition  is  close  and  accur-ite  ;  his  knowledge  of 
women  is  eiuiply  marvelous  ;  he  is  an  artist  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  scenery.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

VENETIAN  LIFE.    12mo.    52.00. 
ITALIAN   JOURNEYS.     12mo.     S2.00. 
SUBURBAN    SKETCHES.     12mo.     $2.00. 
THEIR   WEDDIIMG   JOURNEY.     12mo.     $2.00. 

Tbe  S.1ME.    "  Little  Classic  "  style.    $1.25. 
A  CHANCE    ACQUAINTANCE.    12mo.     $2.00. 

The  Same.    "  Little  Classic  "  style.    $1.25. 
A  FOREGONE    CONCLUSION.    12mo.    $2.00. 

(J^^  These  7  vols,  in  box,  half  calf, 
POEMS.    "  Little  Classic  "  style.    $1.25. 
OUT   OF   THE    QUESTION.     $1.25. 
A   COUNTERFEIT  PRESENTMENT. 
A  DAYS  PLEASURE.     Vest-Pocket  Scries.    60  cents 
THE  PARLOR  CAR.    Vest-Pocket  Series.    50  cents. 

Equal  as  an  artist  to  the  best  French  writers 

His  books  are  not  only  artistically  fine  but  morally  whole 
some.  —  MagazinfuT  die  Literatur  des  Austandes. 


i.OO. 


$1.25. 


***  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid.,  on 
receipt  oypiice  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


POEMS  OF  PLACES. 

Eflitei  liy  HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

Complete   in   31    '^ JAttle    Classic"    Vohtmes, 
$1,00  each.    The  set,  in  box,  $31.00. 

1-4.   England  and  Wales, 

5.   Ireland. 
6-8.    Scotland,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den. 
9, 10.    France  and  Savoy. 
11-13.    Italy. 
14, 15.   Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

16.    Switzerland  and  Austria.  ■ 
17, 18.   Germany. 

19.  Greece  and  Turkey  (in  Europe). 

20.  Russia,  including  Asiatia  Russia 
21-23.  Asia.    '. 

24.  Africa. 

25,  26.  New  England. 

27.  Middle  States. 

28.  Southern  States. 

29.  Western  States. 

30.  Britisli  America,  Mexico,  South  America. 

31.  Oceanica,  including  Australasia,  Polynesia,  and 

Miscellaneous  Seas  and  Islands. 

If  one  wishes  to  see  how  the  world  looks  through  a 
poet's  spectacles  the  best  way  is  to  purchase  and  read  this 
charming  series  of  books. —  The  Christian  Intelligencer 
(New  York). 

These  little  volumes  are  perfect  mines  of  poetic  wealth, 
containing  a  choice  selection  of  the  finest  poems  in  the 
language. —  Coynmercial  Bulletin  {'^&to\i). 

Whoever  travels  in  any  land,  or  upon  any  sea  or  river 
of  the  globe,  will  find  in  these  convenient  little  books  the 
best  poetry  relating  to  the  particular  locality  in  which  he 
is  interested.  —  The  Reader. 

**#  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent^  postpaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


a^UjSical  SfiiiStruction. 


M^- 


ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


£  BERJH^ 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the   Opera   or 
Concert  Room. 


mP   MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR  ^^5 

^**'      NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Mdsio  Halt..  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  professors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
rtpots  since  1867.  Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.  For 
Prospectus,  address         B.  TOUR-IEB,  Mdsio  Hall,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGLAND  i 
MCSICAI, 

BUREAU. ' 


Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 

Address  E.  TOHIUBE, 

Mdsic  Hall,  Boston. 


MADAME   SELLER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

JVo,  1104:  Walmit  Street^  IPhiladelpliia, 

SUMMER  COURSE, 

Beginning  June  19,  and  closing  Aug.  1,  1879. 

This  course  is  especially  for  Teachers  and  those  who  are  not 
able  to  attend  during  the  winter  session. 


THE  COLOUR  SENSE:   ITS  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

An  Essay  in  Comparative  Psycholofry.  Vol.  14  of  Enfrlish  and  ForeJ^'ii  Philosophical  Library.  By 
Grant  Allkn,  author  of  "  Physiological  ^Esthetics."     1  vol.  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 

The  whole  volume  is  a  marvel  of  acute  discrimination  and  resolute  industry,  and  withal  it  is  so  modest,  so  significanto 
unselfish  patience,  that  one  forgets  even  to  envy  the  author  for  his  remarkable  knowledge.  —  The  London. 

The  book  is  at:triictive  throughout,  for  ita  object  is  pur.cued  with  an  earuestuess  and  singleness  of  purpose  which  never 
fail  to  niaintaiu  the  interest  of  the  reader.  —  Saturday  Heviao. 

A  work  of  genuine  research  and  bold  originality.  —  Westminster  'Review. 

All  these  suijects  are  treated  in  a  very  thorough  manner,  with  a  wealth  of  illustration,  a  clearness  of  style,  and  a  co- 
gency of  reasoning  which  make  up  a  most  attractive  volume. —  Nature  (London). 

%*  For  sate  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent ., post-paid ^  on  receipt  o/the  price  by  the  Publishers^ 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   AND  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  this  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  passed 
from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.  It  remains  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S.  Dwight,  its  founder, 
and  preserves  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general  outward 
form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and  culture,  lovers  of  the 
desi  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  //;«V  sympathy,  instead  of  courting  an  indiscriminate 
"  popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than  quantity  of  matter.  Loyal 
to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  yet  welcomes  every  sign  of  wholesome 
progress. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  (p  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew  :  — 

Its  contents  -will  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the 
world  of  Art  and  polite  literature  j  including,  from  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  RevieTvs  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  NeTw  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  Ne-ws,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  rspresentatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  is  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musical  and 
literary :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter, 
of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  takes  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
world  of  Art  and  Literature ;  it  contains  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Ckanch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  " Stuart  Sterne "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo "),  and  others;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever; 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance  ; 
five  copies,  jtii.25;  ten  copies,  $20.00. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OP  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  "        " 

Dwight's  "Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  LoNGFELLovi?,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  will  be  sent  for  $1.00 
each  additional. 

2[^°"  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

T'lte  J  ouR'MA'L  is  for  sale  at  C  ART,  Prufer's,  30  fVest  St.;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  283  Haskington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington  St.,  Boston.  
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NEIV  BOOKS. 


THE  LIFE  AND  EPOCH  OF 


Alexander  Hamilton. 


A  Historical  Study.  By  the  Hon.  Geo.  Shea, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Marine  Court,  New  York. 
With  portraits  of  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
Talleyrand,  Burr,  and  Bishop  Seabury  ;  a  fac- 
simile of  a  Letter  by  Hamilton,  and  a  map. 
1  vol.  8vo,  gilt  top,  beveled  boards.     $4.50. 


Spain  in  Profile. 


By  James  A.  Harrtsos,  author  of  "  Greek 
Vignettes."  "Little  Classic "  style,  18mo,  red 
edges.   $1..50. 

A  book  of  travel  and  observation,  marked  by 
the  same  enthusiasm,  learning,  and  readableness 
which  characterized  Professor  Harrison's  "  Greek 
Vignettes." 

The  Philosophy  of  Music. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.  Vol.  15  of  the 
Philosophical  Library.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top. 
$3.50. 

A  book  of  great  value  and  interest  to  all  who 
love  music  and  who  wish  to  understand  the  secret 
of  its  charm. 

British  Poets.   Riverside  Edition. 

SURREY  and  AVYATT.     1  vol. 

SHAKESPEARE  and  BBU  JON'SON.     1  vol. 

$1.75  each. 

Jonson's  Poems  are  here,  for  the  first  time,  in- 
cluded in  this  edition.  The  British  Poets  as  orig- 
inally published  are  now  complete  in  65  volumes. 
Chaucer  will  be  added  some  months  hence. 

Illustrated  Library  Dickens. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.     2  vols. 
BAENABY  HUDGE.     2  vols. 
GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.     1  vol. 
$1.50  a  volume. 

Illustrated  Library  Waverley. 

Q,tTEKrTIKr  DURWARD.     1  vol. 
THE  MONASTERY.     1  vol. 
GUY  MANNEEING.     1  vol. 
THE  ABBOT.     1  vol. 
THE  PIRATE.     1  vol. 
$1.00  a  volume. 

This  completes  the  Waverlet,  in  25  handsome 
volumes,  printed  on  good  paper,  substantially 
bound,  and  containing,  nearly  50  steel  plates. 
Price  of  the  set,  S25.00. 


•^*  For  sale  by  alt  Booksellers.     Sent,  po.^t-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO,,  BOSTON. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "  The  Phil- 
osophical Library."     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 

Dr.  Pole  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  Under 
the  head  of  "  The  Material  of  Music,  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical  nat- 
ure of  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
IL,  "The  Elementary  Arrangements  of  the  Mate- 
rial," are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  musical 
sounds  by  steps  or  degrees;  musical  intervals;  his- 
tory of  the  musical  scale;  the  theoretical  nature  of 
the  diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form  ;  the  ancient 
modes;  modem  tonality;  the  modern  diatonic  scale 
as  influenced  by  harmony  ;  the  chromatic  scale;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "  Structure  of  Music," 
Pan  III.,  the  author  takes  up  the  subjects  of  melody, 
harmony,  and  counterpoint,  devoting  five  chapters  to 
the  discu.ision  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  volume  will  possess  extraordinary 
interest  and  value.  —  Boston  Transcript. 


Kent  JPaid  Two  Years  and  a  Half  Suys  an  Organ. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co. 

WhoFe  Cabinet  or  Parlor  Orpans  are  acknowledged  to  be  Unequaled 
in  Excellence  —  having  received  the 

Highest  Honors   at  every  World's   Industrial 
Eochihitioii  for  Thirteen  Years, 

And  being  the  only  Amei-ican   Organs  Tvliicli   liave  received 

sucli  at  any  — now  offer  them,  not  only  for  cash,  but  alto  on  the  follow- 
ing uer;/  easy  teiins  of  payinertt : 

They  will  rent  an  organ  with  the  agreement  that  when  the  whole  amoant 
of  rent  paid  equals  the  value  of  the  organ,  it  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  party  hii-ing  it  wiihout  further  payment.  The  rent  per  quarter,  paya^ 
ble  in  advance,  is  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  organ,  so  that  ten  quarterly 
payments  complete  its  purchase.  Or  payments  may  be  made  monthly,  if 
preferred. 

This  plan  presents  two  Tery  important  advantages  : 

1.  An  organ  can  be  obtained  on  very  easy  terms,  viz.:  payment  of  S5.00 
or  upward,  according  to  size,  per  month  ;  or  §6.75  or  upward  every  three 
month.s,  until  paid  for. 

2.  One  can  thus  have  an  organ  on  trial  for  six  months,  or  longer,  for  a 
reasonable  rent  only  ;  and  so  thoroughly  test  it,  and  see  if  he  valuer  it, 
before  completing  the  purchase  —  having  all  rent  which  has  been  paid  ap- 
plied upon  the  purchase,  when**ver  made. 

Only  makers  of  VERY  BEST  ORGANS,  ivhlch  can  be  depended 
upon  to  give  satisfaction  in  all  cases,  could  afford  to  offer  suck  terms. 

Organs  are  furnished  on  these  terms,  not  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
our  warerooms,  but  in  any  part  of  the  coun'ry  which  is  readily  accessible. 

I^RICES  OF  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS  are  but  httle  more  than 
those  of  the  very  poorest  orirans  made.  On  above  easy  terms  of  payment, 
they  are  furnished  for  §67.50,  *8*i.50,  §97.50,  to  $500  and  upward. 

Reasonable  deductions  are  made  from  these  prices  when  all  cash  is  paid. 

ILI.ITSTKATED  CATALOGUES,  PRICE-LISTS,  and  CIK- 
CULAKS,  describing  I-ifti/-ei(//it  IHiferent  S^tyles,  with  much  use- 
ful information  about  organs,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston ;  46  East  14th  St.,  New  York;  250  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


•«•  For  sale  hj  all  DfjokscUers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  hi/  ifte  Publisliern, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


EXCELLENT  BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  READING. 

Novels  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Essays,  Poems. 


T.  B.  .iZDJlICII. 

MASJORIE   DAW   AND   OTHER  PEOPLE. 

Paper, . f  1.00;  cloth $1.50 

PRtJDENOB  PALFREY.     Paper,  $1.0Q;  cloth.    1.5C 

THE  QtTEBN  OF  SHEBA 1.60 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BAD   BOY 1.60 

Summer  Edition 60 

CLOTH  OF  GOLD  and  Other  Poems 1.60 

FLOWER  AND  THOKW     Poems 1.50 

H.  U.  SOYESEN. 

GUNNAR:  A  Norse  Romance 1.25 

TALES  FROM  TWO  HEMISPHERES 1.25 

JOUK  SUBROUGHS. 

WAKE-ROBIN.    Illustrated 1.50 

WINTER  SUNSHINE 1.60 

BffiDS  AND  POETS 1.50 

LOCUSTS  AND  WILD  HONEY 1.50 

JA.MES  T.  FIELDS. 

YESTERDAYS  WITH  AUTHORS 2.00 

UNDERBRUSH 1.25 

BARRY  CORNWALL 50 

DJtET  UAJtTE. 

LUCK  OF  ROARING  OAMP 1.60 

MRS  SKAGGS'S  HUSBANDS,  etc 1.60 

TALES  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS 1.50 

THANKFUL  BLOSSOM 1.25 

TWO  MEN  OF  SANDY  BAR 1.00 

STOBy  OF  A  MINE 1.00 

DRIFT  PROM  TWO  SHORES 1.25 

POEMS 1.60 

EAST  AND  WEST  POEMS 1.50 

ECHOES  OF  THE  FOOT-HILLS 1.60 

W.    n.    HO  WELLS. 

VENETIAN  LIFE.     12mo 2.00 

ITALIAN   JOURNEYS.     12mo 2.00 

SUBURBAN    SKETCHES.     12mo 2.00 

THEIR   WEDDING  JOURNEY.     12mo 2.00 

Toe  Same.    18mo 1.25 

A    CHANCE    ACQUAINTANCE.     12mo 2.00 

Tbe  Same.    18mo 1.25 

A  FOREGONE  CONCLUSION.    12mo 2.00 

POEMS  1.25 

A  DAY'S   PLEASURE 60 

THE  PARLOR  CAR 60 

OUT  OF  THE  QUESTION 1.26 

A    COUNTERFEIT   PRESENTMENT 1.25 

nENJtT  JAMES,  .JJt. 

A  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM,  etc.     12mo 2.00 

TRANSATLANTIC  SKETCHES.     12mo 2.00 

KODERICK  HUDSON.      12mo 2.00 

THE  AMERICAN.     12mo..; 2.00 

WATCH  AND  WARD 125 

SAltAH  O.  .TEWETT. 
DEEPHAVEN 1.26 

T-VCY  LAjtconr. 

POEMS 1.60 

AN  IDYL  OF  WORK 1.60 

ROADSIDE  POEMS  for  Summer  Travelers  . .  1.00 

HILLSIDE  AND  SEASIDE  in  Poetry 1.00 


LITTLE  CLASSICS. 

STORIES,  SKETCHES,  POEMS,  per  vol $1.00 

1.  Exile.  9.  Comedy. 


10.  Childhood. 

11.  Heroism. 

12.  Fortune. 

13.  Narrative  Poems. 

14.  Lyrical  Poems. 

15.  Minor  Poems. 

16.  Authors. 


2.  Intellect. 

3.  Tragedy. 

4.  Life. 

5.  Laughter 

6.  Love. 

7.  Rom.ance. 

8.  Mystery. 

ONE  SUMMER 1.26 

The  Sajie,  Illustrated  by  Iloppin 3.00 

ONE  YEAR  ABROAD .: 1.25 

ELIZABETBC  STUAST  FSELFS. 

THE  GATES  AJAR 1.50 

MEW,  WOMEN,  AND  GHOSTS 1.50 

HEDGED  IN 1.50 

THE  SILENT  PARTNER 1.60 

THE  STORY  OF  AVIS 1.50 

POETIO    STUDIES 1.50 

THE  TROTTY  BOOK 1.60 

TROTTY'S  WEDDING  TOUR 1.50 

BOJtACE  E.  SCUBDEIt. 

DWELLERS    IN    FIVE    SISTERS'    OODET. 

Paper,  $1.00;  doth 1.28 

THE  BODLEY  FAMILY 1.60 

THE  BODLEYS   TELLING   STORIES 1.50 

DREAM   CHILDREN 75 

SEVEN   LITTLE   PEOPLE 75 

STORIES  FROM  MY  ATTIC 1.00 

J.   C.  SHAIItF. 

POETIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE..    1.25 
STUDIES  IN  POETRY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  1.60 

MART  P.  TBACHEIt. 

SEASHORE  AND  PRAIRIE 1.00 

MRS.   CELIA    TBAXTER. 

AMONG   THE  ISLES  OF  SHOALS 1.26 

POEMS 1.60 

GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR. 

A  FARMER'S  VACATION  8.00 

WHIP  AND  SPUR 1.26 

VILLAGE    IMPROVEMENTS 75 

THE   BRIDE    OF  THE   RHINE 1.60 

CHARLES   DUDLEY   WARNER. 

MY  SUMMSR  IN  A  GARDEN 1.00 

SAUNTERIN  GS 1.26 

BACK-LOG  STUDIES 1.60 

BADDEOK 1.00 

IN  THE  LEVANT 2  00 

BEING  A  BOY 1.50 

MRS.  A.  D.  T.   WUTTNET. 

LESLIE   GCLDTHWAITE  1.50 

WE    GIRLS 1.60 

THE   OTHER   GIRLS 2.00 

REAL    FOLKS 150 

SIGHTS  AND  INSIGHTS.    2  vols 3.00 

PANSIES.    Poems 1.60 


*«•  For  Bale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND  COMPANY,  Boston. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  T^ey 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended.  The 
newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

TS2JS  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery  ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especiaUy  admired. 
They  have  also,  besides  tlie  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6>i  octaves,  and  a 
marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington  Street,   Boston, 


W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


AAT.   SI.   lATEK^S, 

MANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

WAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIEST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruriients  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Lending  Markets  of  the  WoHd, 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone* 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.     Best  work  and  lowest  prices.     Send 
for  a  Catalogue.     Tretnontf  op^p,  Wuithatn.  St.,  Jioston, 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIANO-FORTE  MANUFACTURERS, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
to  Let. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   33,000   3IADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence aud  hijjh  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as-the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  given  to  KEPAIEING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &   SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NE-W  YORK. 


630  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 


From  Prof.  John  K.  Paine,  Teacher  of  Music  at  Harvard 
University, 

Cambetdqe,  28^/i  March,  1872. 
Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  beg  leave  to  express  to  yon  my  sincere  admi- 
ration for  your  Piano-Fortes.  The  opinion  which  I  hold  with 
regard  to  their  excellence  has  not  been  formed  hastily,  but  after 
a  careful  test  of  their  qualities.  The  superiot  mechaoism,  pur- 
ity of  tone,  thorough  construction,  aod  coDsequeot  durability 
which  distiuguish  your  Piano-Fortes,  lead  me  to  recommend 
them  as  among  the  most  desirable  instruments  now  in  use. 

Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  K.  PAINE. 


Another  First  Gold  3Iedal! 


I 


On  account  of  their  Many  Improvements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal.,  after  the  3Iost  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Heed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  "  Sui>erior  Power  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone  I  "  In  all  Inxportant  Attributes  they 
now  Bank  First  in  tlie  World..    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England   Organ   Company, 

Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St,,  Boston. 


HELIOTYPE. 

PERMANENT   PHOTOGRAPHIC   BOOK   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Tilt;  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  COMPANY  are  producers  of  Illustrations  by  the  Eeliotjpe,  Photo-lithographic, 
Photo-eugraving,  and  fac-simile  processes.  Employes  by  the  Uniled  State.*  Government  in  illustrating  Scientific  and 
Medical  Reports ;  by  Scientific,  Historical,  and  other  learned  Societies  ;  by  the  leading  Publishers,  and  for  iUustrating 
Town  and  Family  Ilistories,  etc.,  etc. 

JPac-simites  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  Manuscripts,  Paintings,  Vrawinms  and  Shetches, 
Vteivs  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Medical  and  Scientific  Objects,  jLutiqnities ,  etc.,  etc. 

For  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the        '  HELIOTYPE  PKINTING  CO.,  220  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE   ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 

FOR  AUGUST,  1879. 


CONTENTS. 

Preaching.  A  thoughtfnl,  excellent  article  by  the 
author  of  "pangeious  Tendencies.". 

Two  Years  of  President  Hayes.  A  careful,  impar- 
tial review  of  the  present  Administration,  by  Wal- 
ter Allen. 

A  Bit  of  Shore  Life.  Sarah  0.  Jewett,  author  of 
''  Deejjhavcn." 

The  Negro  Exodus.    James  B.  Eunnion. 

WiUiam  Lloyd  Garrison.    Lydia  Maria  Child. 

Vestigia  Quinque  Ketrorsum.  Poem  read  at  Harvard 
University  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Class 
of  '29,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  Future  of  Invention.     W.  H.  Babcock. 

The  Inland  Country.     Christine  Chaplin  Brush. 

An  Experiment  in  Play  Writing.  Joseph  Kirkland. 

At  Kawsmouth  Station.     Henry  King. 

The  Latest  Literature  of  Art.    Henry  Van  Brunt. 

Petite  Marie  and  Benezet.    H.  H. 

Irene  the  Missionary.     XVIII.-XXII. 

The  Deserted  Cabin.    Mrs.  E.  R.  Lee. 

"  Uu  Homme  Capable  "  (Prince  Gortchakoff).    Axel 

C.  J.   GUST.VFSON. 

Eecent  French  and  German  Essays.    Thomas  Ser- 
geant Perry. 
The  Contributors'  Club. 
Eecent  Literature. 
Mr.  KeUy  on  Mr.  Linton. 


Terms:  $4.00  a  Year,  35  cts.  a  number, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OF  ALL  THE  PDBUCATIONS   OF 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO. 
A  new  and  elegantly  printed  Catalogue  {^forming  a  book 
0/235  pages),  with  illuminated  cover,  carefully  indexed 
and  classified,  and  with  critical  opinions  of  the  most  coia< 
petent  judges  ;  embracing  Novels,  Stories,  Travel  Sketchea 
Essays,  Poetry,  Biography,  History,  Philosophy,  Religion 
and  Art  ;  and  Medical  and  Legal  Works.  Sent  to  any  ad' 
dress  on  r§ctipt  of  10  cents.    220  Deronahire  Street,  Boston 
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A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

For  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe. 

"With  Maps.  16mo.  Roan,  flexible.  $2. 
This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  is 
beyond  question  the  best  handy  guide  yet  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  American  tourists  in  Eu- 
rope. It  includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and 
Holl.ind,  Germany  and  the  Rhine,  Switzerland, 
Trance,  Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  the  traveler 
just  the  information  he  needs,  in  the  best  form. 

Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.'s  "  Satchel  Guide"  is  so  gen- 
eral a  favorite  among  Americans  who  travel,  that  in  an- 
nouncing the  edition  for  1879  we  have  no  need  to  repeat 
the  commendations  given  to  it  in  former  years.  The  real 
■^\ants  of  the  tr:iveler  are  fully  met,  and  the  vork  has  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  and  intelligent  annual  revision, 
■which  frees  it  from  the  faults  that  mar  too  many  guide- 
too  ks.  —  New  York  Evenins;  Post. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 


a^usic  puBIiisljcrs?. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


TheVoice  OF  Worship 


Price 
$1.00. 


FOK  OHOIES,  ^9  qq 

rOE  OONVENTIONS,         p^r  Doz 
POR  SE^GDTG  SCHOOLS. 

The  voice  of  worship,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  is,  like 
other  Church  Music  Books  by  the  same  author,  preeminent  for 
graceful  and  beautiful  mu^ic.and  for  the  fine  skill  and  judgment 
displayed  in  selection  and  arrangement. 

The  First  Mundred  Fages 
include  the  SINGING  SCHOOL  COURSE,  in  ivhich  are  found 
many  fine  harmonized  songs  or  glees  for  practice  and  enjoyment. 

The  Second  Hundred  X'aff^s 
are  filled  with  the  best  of  Hymn  Tunes,  Sentences,  etc.,  a  large, 
new,  and  fresh  collection. 

The  Third  Hundred  Fages 
contain  a  capital  set  of  ANTHEMS. 

Specimen  copies  mailed,  post-free,  for  $1.00. 


Emerson's  Vocal  Method  (just  out)  has  a  noTel  arrangement 
of  syllables,  and  other  improvements  which  are  sensible  and  use- 
ful.    Please  examine.     Price  §1.50. 


OLIVER    DITSON    &   CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 

FOR  ALL  SINGING  PEOPLE 


THE  SOVEREIGN. 

By  H.  R.  PALMER. 

192    LARGE   PAGES    OP 

bright,  Wetc^  Insjyiring  Songs^ 
GleeSy  Choruses^  etc. 

Mr,  Palmer's  Theory  of  Music  and  Methods  of  Instruction 
are  far  in  advance  of  all  others.  Mr.  P.'s  "  Open  Letter  to  all 
.Singing  People  ''  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Sent  by  3Iail  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

87.50  per  dozen,  Ijy  Express. 

j^f-  Specimen  Pages  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  Publishers, 

.76  East  >"iiitli  Street,       I       73  Kandolpli  Street, 
>EW   YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 

THE  ART  OF  ORGAN  PLAYING. 

Br  ECGENE  TUAYER. 

Paet  1.    Manual  Studies S2,00 

Paet  2.    Pedul  Studies 2.60 

Paei  3.    Art  ot  Registration 2.00 

Vabt  4.     Church,  or  Service  Playing 2.50 

Past  o.    Solo  or  Concert  Playing 3.00 

Cotnpiete  in  Boards 12.00 

SOPPLOIKST.    Mosiclor  Church  Sertice,  Book  1 2,00 

Pnbli8hed  by  GAEL  PETTPEB,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 
iSfnt^  post-paid^  on  receipt  ofrrtarked  price. 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

146  TREMONT   STREET  .    .  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Jrnport*:r  and  Dealer  in 

Foreign  &  American  Siieet  Mnsie. 

Sole  Agent  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  Cat3lo(rne?f  of  ASHDO'WN  & 
PARRY  of  UndOD,  KDg..and  HENRY  LITOLFF  of  IJraun- 
achweig,  OermaDy-  The  best  and  cheai>e!it  edition  of  Clafl.tic 
and  Modern  Muj>ic.  Catalogueft  e*-nt  free  on  application,  l^iberal 
dl'coant  made  to  the  profession  and  trade,  Belecting  mugic  for 
Teachers  aoJ  Seminaries  made  a  upecialty. 
LltollT^fi  Musical  World:    A  Monthly  Magazine  of  New 

CompOEiUioDa  for  the  Piano-forte.    2-^  cento  ea/:ti  number. 
JUST  ISSTTED: 
AUnua  for  Children.     By  G.  W.  Marstox.    12  charming 

liAile  pieces  Ibrvoung  pianiata.    20  ctit.  a  number. 
Ave  Maria.   For  Tenor  or  3<»prano.   By  He.^suaw  Baita.  60c. 
Beside  the  Sammer  Sea.   Contralto.      "  '*       40c. 


C3-EO-  XD.   I^.TJSSELXj, 

125  TEEMOWT    STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A.  PONI>  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIRMEK,  New  Yorlt; 

I500SEY  i&  Co.,  London,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

WEBER    PIANO-FORTES. 


NOW    R  EADY. 


The  REQUISITE  is  brim  full  of  good  points  and 
good  music,  and  is  emphatically  NEW  in  every  re- 
spect.     Price  75  cts.  per  copy,    $7. ."iO  per  dozen. 
Address  FILLMORE  BROS.,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSId. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "  The  Phil- 
osophical  Library."     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 

Dr.  Pole  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  Under 
the  head  of  "  The  Material  of  Music,"  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical  nat- 
ure-of '  Ihe  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
II.,  "The  Elementary  Arrangements  of  the  Mate- 
rial," are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  musical 
sounds  by  steps  or  degrees;  musical  intervals;  his- 
tory of  the  musical  scale;  the  theoretical  nature  of 
tlie  diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form  ;  the  ancient 
modes;  modern  tonality;  the  modern  diatonic  scale 
as  influenced  by  harmony  ;  the  chromatic  scale ;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "  Structure  of  Music," 
Part  III.,  the  author  takes  up  the  subjects  of  melody, 
harmony,  and  counterpoint,  devoting  five  chapters  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  volume  will  possess. extraordinary 
iuterett  and  value.  —  Boston  Transcript. 


*»*  ^°^  ^"^^  ^y  <dl  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  ihe  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


AMERICAN  GUIDE-BOOKS. 

By  M.  F.  SWEETSER. 


We  now  have  a  gnide-book  library  which,  as 
far  as  it  extends,  is  every  whit  as  good  as  Bae- 
deker. The  information  given  is  that  of  fact, 
and  not  of  fancy.  It  is  very  important  for  the 
traveler  to  know  what  hotels  to  stop  at ;  and 
tliese  books  tell  him,  at  the  same  time  carefully 
noting  the  price.  —  The  Independent. 


Nothing  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  trav- 
eler could  be  desired  than  these  neat,  compact, 
portable  manuals.  The  information  is  minute  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  most  curious,  embracing 
every  particular  that  is  likely  to  awaken  his  in- 
terest. —  College  Courant  (New  Haven). 
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Book."  It  is  a  small  compact  volume,  with  maps 
and  plans  and  toui's ;  with  history  condensed,  and 
such  illustrations  as  make  it  a  constant  help  and 


pleasure  to  the  tourist.  It  is  admirably  put  to- 
gether. —  Ret.  De.  Prime  in  New  York' Observer. 
The  information  in  regard  to  the  different  lo- 
calities is  full,  minute,  and  exact.  —  Boston  Tran- 
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No  previous  manual  is  so  copious  or  so  exact  in 
its  treatment,  or  can  be  consulted  to  so  great  ad- 
vantage by  the  tourist  in  the  Middle  States  as  a 
trustworthy  guide.  —  New  York  Tribune. 


The  maps  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  crammed  with  information  like  a 
traveler's  valise  with  luggage.  —  New  York  Daily 
Graphic. 
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The  book  contains  a  really  wonderful  amount 

of  information It  is  simply  indispen.sable 

to    all  who  visit  or   sojourn   among   the   White 
Mountains. —  The  Congregationalist  (Boston). 


Combines  all  the  information  that  any  intelli- 
gent being  can  possibly  need  for  making  a  thor- 
ough exploration  of  the  White  Mountain  country, 
on  foot,  by  rail,  by  stage  or  carriage.  —  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, 
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A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities,  Coasts,  and  Islands  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  to  their 
Scenery  and  Historic  Attractions  ;  with  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec  and  Mon- 
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Every  place  in  (he  Province,  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  is  referred  to;  and  little  bits  of  tradition 
and  history  and  poetry  are  so  woven  together  as 
to  make  the  volume  most  interesting  of  itself, 
while  it  causes  every  point  which  the  traveler 
visits  to  bristle  with  interest,  and  to  leave  some- 


thing more  than  a  passing  impression  upon  his 
mind.  —  ^i.  ./o/m  (N.  B.)  67o/«. 

By  its  intrinsic  value,  copiousness  of  informa- 
tion, and  impartiality,  it  is  likely  to  take  the 
place  of  all  other  guides  or  handbooks  of  Canada 
which  we  know  of.  —  Quebec  Chronicle. 
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SANZiO. 

BY  STUART  STEKNE,  AUTHOR  OF  "  ANGELO." 

{Continued  from  page  114.) 

This  time,  when  the  allotted  week  iiad  fled, 

No  word  or  messenger  was  sent  from  home 

To  summon  Beiiedetta.     She  delayed 

One  day,  and  two,  and  three,  and  then  grew  trouhled, 

And  firmly  said,  "I  must  return  at  once  I 

I  know  my  mother's  mind,  — ■  I  've  disobeyed, 

And  she  is  angry  with  me,  and  waits  now 

For  nie  to  come  without  another  call!  " 

And  naught  tiiat  Saiizio's  ready  wit  devised, 

No  argument  or  eloquence,  availed  ;■ 

To  change  her  purpose.     So  she  came  to  him 

One  morning  early,  with  the  hasty  words, 

"  Farewell,  —  I  go,  my  Sanzio !     An  old  friend 

Of  Nina's  journeys  on  my  way  to-day, 

And  I  will  join  her,  and  am  all  prepared." 

"  But  you  will  come  again,  my  Benedetta  I  " 

He  cried,  and  passionately  seized  her  hands. 

"  Promise,  —  nay,  swear,  you  will  return  to  me 

Soon,  soon,  — lest  you  would  see  me —    Oh,  ray  Love, 

How  can  I  bear  that  you  and  I  should  part !  " 

"I  will,  I  will,  I  promise!     If  I  can 

I  shall  come  back  to  you  I  "  she  said ;  and  then, 

Ere  he  could  hold  her  fast,  sped  to  the  door, 

But  on  the  threshold  turned,  flew  back  once  more. 

And  flung  her  arms  about  him,  whispering,  breathless, 

"  And  yet  if  I  should  not  return,  —  not  soon,  — 

For  should  my  mother  keep  me  for  a  whilg, 

I  must  submit  me  to  tlie  penalty,  — 

But  trust  me,  surely  I  will  come  erelong ! 

Be  tlianked  a  thousand  times,  Sanzio,  my  Love, 

For  all  the  passing  sweetness  of  these  days!  " 

A  fleeting  touch,  a  breath  upon  his  lips,  "^ 

And  she  had  vanished,  seeing  not  the  hands 

Vainly  stretched  out  to  hold  her  back. 

The  hours 

To  those  she  left  behind,  dragged  slowly  on. 

Joyless  and  long  as  an  eternity. 

Old  Nina  sadly  missed  the  sweet,  bright  face; 

Turned  oft  and  often  to  an  opening  door 

With  the  vague  hope  to  see  it  enter  there. 

For  ah,  'twas  true  enough,  she  soon  had  learned 

To  love  her  as  the  apple  of  her  eye ! 

She,  too,  had  had  a  daughter  long  ago, 

And  fondly  fancied  she  must  now  have  been 

As  tall  and  fair  as  this,  if  Heaven  had  not 

Seen  fit  to  call  the  dear  babe  to  Himself  ! 

And  Sanzio  thought  in  truth,  sunshine  and  spring 

Had  suddenly  faded  from  the  darkened  earth. 

His  labor  flagged  that  day;  — the  light  was  wrong, 

His  hand  unsteady,  and  the  canvas  warped, 

The  colors  would  not  mingle  as  he  wished,  — 

All  things  seemed  somehow  out  of  joint  and  tune, 

Till  wearied  and  impatient  he  sprang  up, 

Left  hapless  work  behind,  and  hastened  out 

To  wander  through  the  silent  streets  alone. 

And  worst  of  all,  the  morrow  seemed  to  bring 

Small  hope  or  promise  of  aught  better  things. 

And  thus  a  week  wore  on  in  undelight 

Without  a  word  from  her.     When  suddenly, 

As  once  towards  nightfall  he  flung  down  his  brush, 


Resolved  to  go  to  her  that  very  eve 
And  bring  her  back  with  liim  at  every  cost,  — 
A  light  familiar  step  stule  in,  and  she 
Whose  image  never  left  him  day  or  night 
Threw  herself  weeping  on  his  breast  and  cried, 
"  My  Sanzio,  I  have  come  to  you  again  ! 
Now  keep  me  and  be  kind  to  me  forever!  " 

Speechless  witli  glad  surprise,  he  held  iier  thus 

An  instant,  when  siie  said  lietween  her  sobs, 

And  many  pauses  in  her  broken  speech,  — 

"  My  poor  old  mother  is  no  more!     She  slept 

So  long  and  late  one  morn  three  days  ago, 

I  went  to  call,  but  could  not  waken  her; 

God  in  ttie  night  had  taken  her  away! 

I  would  have  sent  for  you,  but  there  was  none 

To  bring  the  message,  —  and  this  afternoon 

We  laid  her  in  the  ground!      Oh,  this  great  blow 

Has  come  so  suddenly,  I  can  scarce  believe 

I  shall  not  see  her  more!     But  oh.  the  house 

Looked  so  deserted,  dark,  and  desolate, 

I  could  not  stay,  but  hastened  here  to  you! 

Ah,  she  wiis  good  to  me,  and  loved  me  well, 

Though  she  but  little  showed  it,  and  seemed  stern; 

And  she  was  all  I  had  I     There  's  no  one  now 

In  all  the  whole  wide  world  to  claim  and  own  me!  " 

But  this  is  joy,  not  cause  for  tears,  dear  heart! 

Sanzio  had  well-nigh  cried,  but  checked  himself, 

And  only  strained  her  to  his  heart  and  said, 

"  0  Love,  sweet  Love,  now  you  are  mine  in  truth!  '* 

Then  listened  long  in  silent  sympathy 

As  she  related  all  her  mournful  tale. 

What  she  had  seen  and  suffered  since  she  left  him; 

How  she  had  found  her  mother,  as  she  feared. 

Displeased  and  wroth,  but  won  her  jiardon  soon; 

How  she  had  sometimes  slightly  ailed  of  late, 

Yet  ne'er  complained,  and  never  spoke  of  this. 

But  how  she  felt  well  sure  that  she  had  died 

At  peace  with  Grod  and  her,  and  all  the  world. 

And  when  her  eyes  oft  filled  and  overflowed, 

Sanzio  would  soi^he  and  softly  talk  to  her, 

As  he  iiad  comforted  a  grieving  child. 

Till  she  looked  up  and  smiled  amid  her  tears. 

Thus  bloomed  and  faded  spring's  sweet  buds  and  blossoms, 

And  ripened  into  summer's  golden  fruit. 

While  Benedetta  dwelt  in  Sanzio's  home 

Long,  happy  weeks,  — happy  for  all  and  all; 

For,  though  she  often  sat  alone,  and  wept 

Her  grandam's  memory  much,  when  Sanzio  came 

He  laughed  away  the  melancholy  mood ; 

And,  seeing  he  grew  sad  to  find  her  so, 

She  learned  to  shed  her  tears  in  secret  first, 

And  then  at  length  they  ceased  to  flow.     Her  heart 

Grew  lighter,  and  her  smiles  came  back  again. 

And  the  new  grief  seemed  merged  and  lost,  well-nigh, 

In  the  old  gladness,  — ■  what  though  sometimes  now 

She  scarce  saw  Sanzio  through  the  whole  long  day; 

For,  taking  up  the  busy  life  once  more 

Whose  course  her  coming  had  an  instant  stemmed, 

He  was  much  absent,  head  and  hands  employed 

On  weighty  errands;  or  from  morn  till  eve 

Strangers  and  pupils  thronged  the  quiet  work-room. 

All  eager  for  the  master's  eye  and  word. 

T'hen  Benedetta  shyly  kept  herself 

Aloof  and  hidden  out  of  sight,  so  none 

Ciuessed  at  her  presence,  save  tlie  few  old  friends 

Who  knew  of  it  before;  Count  Baldassar, 

Kind  ever  and  familiar  as  of  old, 

Came  to  the  kitchen  sometimes,  —  where  she  stayed 

With  Nina  now,  and  busily  at  work,  — 

And  talked  to  her  an  hour,  and  pleasantly 

Helped  on  the  slowly  moving  time.     And  Sanzio, 

With  delicate  regard  and  subtle  t-act. 

Honored  this  shrinking  modesty  in  her. 

And  never  sought  to  break  on  her  reserve. 

Once  he  had  gently  questioned  her,  —  a  day 

That  guests  were  bidden  to  a  merry  feast. 

But  wlien  she  looked  at  him  with  pleading  eyes. 

And  mutely  shook  her  head,  he  pressed  no  further, 

And  oidy  said,  "My  poor,  sweet,  captive  bird. 

Have  patience  yet  a  little  while !     'T  will  not 

Be  ever  thus,  —  I  shall  be  free  ere  long 

To  come  to  you  again,  and  then,  dear  heart, 

We'll  try  our  wings  on  many  a  joyous  flight 

Through  wood  and  field  together!  " 

Long  that  night 
She  lay  awake,  and  from  her  chamber  heard 
Far  off  the  sound  of  laughter  and  loud  song 
Ring  through  the  silent  house,  and  sadly  thought 
That  Sanzio's' heart  was  far  away  from  lier. 
And  then,  remembering  all  the  love  he  knew, — 
Had  she  not  often  from  the  window  watched 
How,  when  he  scarce  appeared,  a  host  of  friends 
Thronged-round  and  followed  him  far  down  the  street,  — 
She  humbly  crossed  her  hands  upon  her  bosom, 
And  wondered  what  he  found  in  such  as  her 
To  love  so  well. 

But  yet  the  happy  time 
He  spoke  of  came;  for  as  the  days  went  on, 


And  summer  burned  with  fierce  and  fiercer  heat 

From  out  a  blazing  sky  of  merciless  blue 

Down  on  the  parching  streets  and  thirsty  fields,  — 

The  city  grew  deserted,  friends  and  pupils 

Fled  from  her  wittiering  breath,  and  Sanzio  thus 

Was  left  in  solitude;  for  he  alone, 

Tiie  greatest  laborer  among  them  all. 

Chose  to  remain,  and  sutiered  not  his  hands 

To  pause  at  tlieir  innnortal  work.     And  now 

Would  Benedetta  come  to  him  again, 

As  in  those  first  and  sweetest  days  of  all, 

Each  morning  to  the  work-room,  bringing  flowers 

Wherewith  to  make  it  bright. 

It  long  had  grown 
To  seem  a  simple  and  most  natural  tiling 
Thus  to  be  with  him;  thrilled  her  now  no  more 
With  sometliing  new  and  strange,  a  fluttering  sense, 
Half  sweet,  half  painful,  wlien  he  kissed  her  lips. 
Or  drew  her  towards  him, —  ever  tenderly, 
And  well-nigh  ever  gently.     And  yet  sometimes 
A  subtle  fire  burned  on  his  lips;  he  strained  her 
With  a  swift,  passionate  fierceness  to  his  heart 
That  made  her  shrink,  and  trembling  break  away 
From  his  encircling  arms,  while  he,  without 
A  single  word,  but  with  a  strange,  dark  look, 
Turned  suddenly  from  her. 

And  one  dreary  night,  — 
A  threatened  storm  had  burst  towards  fall  of  eve, 
And  still  the  sobbing  wind,  scarce  quieted 
From  its  first  fury,  moaned  about  the  house,  — 
She  thought  she  heard  a  soft,  half-stifled  sigh 
Come  through  her  chamber  door,  "  0  Benedetta!  " 
Startled,  with  wide  eyes  straining  through  the  dark, 
She  sat  up  listening;  silence  for  a  time. 
And  then  again,  more  soltiy  than  before,  — 
"  O  Benedetta  mine !  "     She  knew  the  voice, 
And  fancied  it  rose  up  close  to  the  floor. 
Sanzio  upon  his  knees! — such  image  flashed 
Swiftly  before  her,  as  she  trembling  pressed 
Her  cold,  clasped  hands  upon  her  burning  eyes. 
Outside  the  faintest  stir,  —  a  gliding  step 
That  crept  away  as  noiseless  as  a  breath 
But  for  the  feeble  creaking  of  the  stairs,  — 
Then  deepest  stillness;  so  unbroken  soon 
By  any  sound  save  that  of  the  great  rain-drops 
That  now  began  to  fall  again,  and  beat 
With  gentle  patter  on  the  window-pane, 
That  Benedetta,  —  burying  her  face 
Deep  in  the  pillows,  while  a  yearning  wish 
Her  mother  lived,  she  wer3  at  home  once  more, 
Stole  on  her  aching  heart,  —  wondered  ere  long 
If  it  could  all  have  been  a  troubled  dream, 
Or  some  poor  little  nibbling  mouse,  mayhap, 
Have  startled  her  from  sleep.     And  wondering  thus. 
Lay  wide  awake  until  the  early  dawn 
Crept  upward  in  the  skies ;  knew  not  that  'neath 
The  same  still  roof,  a  burning,  storm-tossed  soul 
Through  all  the  night  had  wrestled  with  itself 
In  a  long,  bitter  struggle,  and  that  he 
Who  slowly  then  at  length  rose  from  his  knees 
Cried  with  white  lips,  but  firm,  uplifted  brow, 
"  My  God,  what  sin  there  was,  it  is  atoned !  " 

And  when  she  went  that  morning  .to  the  work  room, 
The  eyes  that  met  hers  were  so  frank  and  clear 
That  she  cast  down  her  own.     "  What  is  it.  Love?  " 
He  asked,  and  took  her  hands,  swift  to  detect 
The  unwonted  shadow  on  her  face.     "JNIethinks 
You  have  not  rested  well !  "     "  My  Sanzio,  —  ay,  — 
Something,  I  scarce  know  what,  —  perchance  a  mouse. 
Broke  on  my  sleep,  and  kept  me  long  awake!  "' 
"  A  mouse !  "  he  said      »  How !  —     But  I  cannot  let 
A  naughty  mouse  dim  those  sweet  eyes  of  mine! 
We  must  have  Nina  set  a  trap  for  him,  — 
He'll  trouble  you  no  more!  " 

And  after  this  ] 

He  ever  proved  so  kind,  so  gently  tender, 
Calling  her  sometimes,  Little  Sister  mine. 
That  Benedetta's  grateful  heart  went  out- 
With  deeper  love  each  day,  and  clung  to  him 
In  undivided  confidence;  and  life 
Flowed  on  in  sweetest,  cloudless  summer  peace 
To  both  of  them.     Save  that  one  other  day 
He  marked  a  shade  on  Benedetta's  brow. 
And  when  he  questioned  her,  she  said  at  length, 
Though  with  half  hesitating  words,   "I  sat 
Below,  close  to  the  window,  and  o'erheard 
Two  men  that  talked  together  in  the  street. 
They  stopped  and  pointed  to  this  house,  and  laughed, 
And  said  ill  things  of  us !      Of  you,  —  and  me !  " 
"  Pooh,  Little  Sister,  is  that  all  your  grief?  " 
He  gayiy  cried.     "  Then  pray  you  be  consoled ! 
Ay,  let  them  babble  to  their  hearts'  content. 
What  matters  unto  you  and  me,  dear  Love, 
The  gossip  of  such  idle  tongues  ?     Think  you 
If  the  blest  Saints  and  white-winged  little  Angels, 
Or  your  dear  mother,  'mid  the  joys  of  heaven, 
Look  down  on  us,  they  shake  their  heads  and  frown  ? 
Nay,  but  I  tell  you  they  most  kindly  smile!  " 
( To  be  continued.) 
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CULTUEE    AND   MUSIC. 

[From  the  London  Musical  Standard.] 

Now  that  the  universities  have  all  closed 
their  doors  against  candidates  for  musical  de- 
grees who  will  not  or  cannot  furnish  proof  of 
having  received  at  least  some  part  of  what 
is  usually  described  as  "  a  liberal  education," 
doubts  are  beginning  to  find  utterance  as  to 
whether  those  literary  qualifications  will  be  of 
any  further    use   to  a   candidate    after  they 
have  served  as  the  first  stepping-stone  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  degree.     These  doubts  em- 
anate, for  the  most  part,  fi'om  the  same  quar- 
ters as   the   complaints  about   the    utility  of 
musical  degrees,  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
they  who  attach  no   importance  to  such  de- 
grees  should   attempt   to    cast   ridicule  upon 
the  educational  tests  by  which  those  degrees 
must  now  be  preceded.     The  people  who  tell 
us  that  the  science  of  acoustics  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  art  of  music  will,  of  course,  con- 
tend not  only  that  a  musician  will  be  no  bet- 
ter   in    any  way   because    he    can    translate 
Xenophon   and  Horace,  work  all  the  prob- 
lems in  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  or  arrive 
at  a   rapid   solution  of   a   difficult   numerical 
puzzle   by   means  of  an   algebraic   equation, 
but  that  he  can  be  fully  equipped  for  his  art 
without  a  knowledge  of  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint.     For,  if  it  means  anything  at  all, 
this  is  what  is  involved  in   the  outcry,  long 
ago  raised,  and  recently  revived,  against  mu- 
sical  degrees.      This   part  of  the   question, 
however,  lies  within  very  narrow  limits.     A 
composer,  be  he   great  or  small,  known  or 
unknown,  cannot  work  without  harmony,  aud 
if  it  be  contended  that  genius  can   dispense 
with   counterpoint,  harmony,  fugue,  etc.,  we 
can   only  say  that  the  genius  who  has  dis- 
pensed with  these  requirements  has  not  yet 
appeared,  but,  if  existent  at  all,  has  hitherto 
wasted  his  sweetness  on  the  air  of  some  des- 
ert unknown  to  fame.     It  is  absurd  in  the 
extreme  to   talk  of   writing   fugal   choruses 
without   a   knowledge    of   fugal    rules,  or   of 
composing    harmonious    music    without    first 
studying  the  laws  tif  harmony ;  and   this  be- 
ing so,  it   is  equally  absurd    to  rant   against 
degrees  which   prove  a  man's  fitness  to  exer- 
cise the  calling  by  which  he  has  elected  to 
live.      Every  musician  who  is   not  a   charla- 
tan ought  to  know  the  things  against  which 
this  outcry-  is  raised  ;   the  great   masters  — 
with  the  exception  of  that  one  wiseacre  who 
strives  to  show  that  Handel  was  not  a  musi- 
cian —  all  knew  them  ;  it  is  impossible  to  be 
a  musician  without  knowing  them  ;  and  a  mu- 
sical degree  is  a  proof   to  the   world   that  its 
holder  does   know  them.     Less  than    this  a 
degree  cannot  be  ;  more  than  this  it  does  not 
pretend  to  be.     To  sneer  at  musical  degrees 
seems  to  us  to  indicate  but  little  knowledge 
and  less  wisflom. 

Bat,  on  the  other  aspect  of  the  case,  —  the 
advantage  of  literary  culture  to  a  compose)', 
—  tliere  is  also  much  to  be  said.  The  mod- 
ern apostles  of  a  musical  agnosia  think  ap- 
parently that  they  have  maile  out  a  gi'and 
case  when  tliey  have  triurnpharjlly  asked,  in 
a  t<.>ne  which  implies  that  a  reply  will  never 
be  fortlicoming,  "  What  the  better  will  a  mu- 
sician be  for  knowing  Latin,  Greek,  Sanskrit, 
quadratic   equations,   or  conic   sectirms  ?     Oi 


a  composer,  executant,  or  teacher  ?  "  Much 
every  way.  The  advantages  of  culture  to 
the  musician  are  incalculable  ;  and  if  the  ad- 
vocates of  ignorance  could  point  to  a  single 
great  musician  who  was  not  also  an  educated 
man,  we  should  yet  contend  that  education, 
culture,  and  acquaintance  with  other  arts, 
would  have  widened  his  views  aud  refined 
his  intellect,  and  made  him  to  that  extent  a 
greater  musician  than  he  was.  We  shall  not 
be  astonished  at  any  wild  statements  which 
may  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
a  weak  cause  ;  and  if  it  should  be  alleged 
that  the  most  brilliant  stars  in  the  musical 
firmament  were  not  cultured  men,  we  should, 
even  after  receiving  evidence  in  support  of 
such  an  assertion  —  which  evidence  we  ven- 
ture to  think  would  not  be  forthcoming  —  still 
dare  to  believe  that  if  they  were  so  great 
without  culture,  they  would  have  been  far 
greater  with  it.  We  have  never  heard  of 
musical  degrees  being  despised  by  those  who 
had  by  sheer  force  of  intellect  obtained  them, 
nor  have  we  yet  seen  learning  or  culture  de- 
cried by  those  who  possessed  either. 

Culture  —  the  mental  discipline  which  real 
education  ensures  —  is  advantageous  in  many 
ways  to  any  one  who  intends  to  follow  music 
as  a  profession.  It  gives,  to  begin  with,  that 
mental  grasp,  that  grip,  that  firm  hold  of  a 
subject,  that  concentration  of  mind  upon  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  that  energy  of  purpose, 
the  absence  of  which  has  squandered  so  many 
lives,  made  abortive  so  many  noble  resolves, 
and    utterly  ruined  ^o   much   of  what  would 

otherwise  have  been  magnificent  art-work.  |  times  a  very  vague  way  indeed. 
The  man  whose  mind  has  been  trained  by 
translating  involved  Latin  sentences,  or  solv- 
ing intricate  mathematical  problems,  is  accus- 
tomed to  hard  thinking,  close  reasoning,  clear 
definition,  and  the  tracking  out  of  subtle  dis- 
tinctions ;  he  carries  these  habits  of  mind  into 
all  his  work,  and  whether  he  possess  a  genius 
for  composition  or  not,  he  can  no  more  help 
being  influenced  through  life  by  such  a  train- 
ing than  he  can  alter  his  stature.  His  music, 
as  well  as  his  whole  life,  will  bear  the  un- 
mistakable impress  of  his  culture.  The 
entire  man  is  moulded  by  it,  and  he  could 
not,  even  if  he  wished  it,  escape  from  its 
benign  influence. 

The  actual  benefits  which  a  rigid  classical 
and  mathematical  training  confers  upon  a 
man,  whether  he  be  a  genius  or  not,  are 
many,  and  among  them  are  these  — power  of 
concentration,  which  enables  a  man  to  bring 
his  whole  soul  to  bear  upon  the  work  in 
hand  ;  clearness  of  mind,  which  stamps  his 
mental  work,  as  it  were,  with  the  brand  of 
lucid,  logical,  sequential  thought;  reserve 
poioer,  which  helps  him  to  lay  hold  of  sug- 
gestions or  inspirations  at  the  moment  of 
their  advent  even  though  that  may  not  be  a 
fitting  time  for  their  elaboration,  and  lay 
them  by  for  future  use  ;  and  an  exalted  stand- 
ard of  perfection,  which,  by  excluding  low 
aims,  effectually  prevents  him  from  frittering 
away  his  powers  upon  work  which  is  un- 
worthy of  him.  Now,  if  these  advantages 
are  bestowed  by  culture,  —  which  no  cultured 
man  will  for  a  moment  doubt, —  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  of 
thought,  to  point  out  what  genius  can  and 
cannot  do  for  its  possessor.      Men  of  genius. 


what  use  can  these  tiling  be  to  hitn,  (;ithcr  as   especially  musicians,  arc  coming  to  lie  looked 


on  from  an  art  point  of  view  much  as  the 
apostles  of  Christianity  are  too  often  regarded 
from  a  religious  point  of  view,  as  exalted  be- 
ings who  had  pleasures,  did  work,  and  lived 
lives  quite  beyond  the  ken  of  common  mortals. 
These  ideas  are  not  healthy,  and  do  grievous 
injury  to  art  and  to  religion.  Those  apostles 
were  "  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves," 
who  had  to  live  pretty  much  under  the  same 
conditions  as  other  men  lived,  and  do  their 
work  amid  the  ordinary,  common  relation- 
ships of  every-day  life.  The  same  is  true  of 
any  one  of  the  great  composers.  The  part 
which  "  genius  "  (as  the  word  is  commonly 
understood)  took  in  the  production  of  any 
inspired  musical  work  was  not  nearly  so  great 
as.  most  people  seem  to  imagine,  while  the 
influence  of  those  qualities  of  mind  which  we 
have  indicated  as  the  result  of  culture,  and 
which  are  not  peculiar  to  men  of  genius,  was 
far  greater  than  many  are  prepared  to  admit. 
Genius  no  doubt  originated  the  divine  mel- 
odies of  Spohr's  "  Power  of  Sound,"  or  Beet- 
hoven's B-flat  Symphony,  or  Mozart's  "  Jupi- 
ter "  Symphony  ;  but  it  was  not,  we  think, 
genius  which  developed  the  ''form"  in  which 
those  deathless  works  are  cast,  seeing  that 
"  good  form  "  is  found  in  many  works  which 
do  not  contain  one  spark  of  genius ;  and 
it  was  certainly  not  genius  which  enabled 
these  composers  to  write  coriectly  for  the 
instruments  in  an  orchestra,  or  to  mould  their 
divine  thoughts  in  a  shape  which  should  ren- 
der them  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  mind. 
Genius   can    suggest,  in    a  vague    way,  —  at 

-  thoughts 
which  are  without  doubt  inspired  ;  but  genius 
alone  does  not  and  cannot  ena,ble  its  pos- 
sessor to  benefit  the  world  by  his  inspiration. 
It  is  here  that  the  work  of  genius  ends  and 
that  of  culture  begins ;  and  when  details 
have  to  be  considered,  ways  and  means  found 
out,  and  practical  ends  accomplished,  unaided 
genius  is  powerless,  aud  even  inspiration  sinks 
baffled  if  it  cannot  fall  back  upon  those  men- 
tal qualities  which  only  culture  can  bring  to 
perfection.  Men  of  genius  are  numerous ; 
and  we  speak  in  all  earnestness  when  we  say 
that  thousands  are  the  recipients  of  inspired 
ideas  of  whorh  the  world  never  hears,  because 
they  have  not  received  that  culture  by  which 
alone  their  genius  can  be  made  manifest  and 
their  inspiration  utilized  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellows.  It  is  inexpressibly  painful  to 
think  of  what  the  world  loses  when  her  men 
of  genius  are  not  also  men  of  culture.  In- 
spiration comes  to  one  and  to  another,  here 
and  there,  and  genius  is  born  in  more  men 
than  the  world  knows  of;  but  it  is  only 
when  it  finds  a  cultured  mind  that  it  thrives 
and  grows.  How  much  good  work  is  lost 
because  men  lack  concentrative  power,  clear- 
ness of  thought,  reserve  force,  and  high  ideas 
of  perfection  !  The  great  masters  of  music 
were  all  inspired  men  ;  but  they  were  more 
than  this  —  they  were  cultured  men,  trained 
thinkers,  logical  reasoners,  systematic  work- 
ers ;  their  woi'ks  prove  this  beyond  all  con- 
trovei-.-iy.  If  they  were  not  all  trained  by 
means  of  Latin,  Greek,  or  mathematics,  they 
were  trained  by  means  which  produced  the 
same  results.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  they 
could  not  possibly  have  left  behind  them 
tliose  works  which  have  shed  upon  their 
names  an  undying  lustre. 
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Whatever  position  a  musician  may  be 
called  to  fill,  he  will  be  a  better  man  if  he 
be  a  cultured  man,  even  though  he  have  no 
more  culture  than  is  implied  in  the  prelimi- 
nary literary  test  which  is  now  the  indispen- 
sable first  step  to  a  musical  degree  at  the 
three  universities,  —  not  bec:uise  so  much 
Latin  or  Greek  will  effect  certain  results, 
but  because  the  mental  effort  necessary  to 
attain  those  languages  trains  the  whole  mind, 
brings  a  man,  so  to  speak,  within  his  own 
grasp,  subdues  his  mind  to  his  will,  and  gives 
him  that  self  control  which  is  the  best  prep- 
aration for  the  work  of  life.  If  he  is  to  be 
a  cathedral  organist,  his  culture  will  widen 
his  views,  and  make  his  dicta  on  art-mat- 
ters respected  as  well  as  worthy  of  respect. 
If  he  is  called  to  act  as  a  parish  organ- 
ist, he  will  carry  with  him  into  the  service 
of  the  church  a  delicacy  and  refinement 
which  will  be  of  priceless  value  to  sacred  art. 
If  he  be  a  conductor,  his  trained  mind  will 
act  like  magic  on  those  who  place  themselves 
under  his  guidance  and  obey  his  baton.  If 
he  is  a  teacher  only,  he  will  be  free  from  that 
rudeness  which  too  often  marks  the  unlettered 
musician,  and  renders  him  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  employ  him  only  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  teacher.  And  if,  in 
any  of  these  positions,  he  have  genius  as  well 
as  culture,  he  will  be  able  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  his  inspired  thoughts  a  clear,  logical, 
well-trained  mind  ;  he  will  be  able  to  use  to 
advantage  those  odd  minutes  which  are  all 
that  most  men  can  in  these  days  spare  for 
composition,  and  he  will,  above  all,  be  saved 
by  his  cultured  intellect  from  composing  any- 
thing "  common  or  unclean,"  or  falling  into 
the  deadly  snare  of  writing  down  to  popular 
taste. 

"  S«pe  stilum  vertas  it«rum  qure  digna  legi  sint 
iScripturus,  ueque  te  ut  miretur  turba  laborea, 
Contentus  paucis  lectoribus." 

Nothing  so  much  as  culture  will  give  to  an 
inspired  composer  that  divine  satisfaction  in 
his  work  which  will  enable  him  to  be  "  con- 
tent with  few  readers,"  and  confident  in  the 
verdict  of  posterity.  It  is  culpable  folly  to  de- 
spise culture,  and  to  try  to  convince  musicians 
that  they  will  be  no  better  for  their  learning, 
seeing  thai  no  man,  whatever  his  genius,  un- 
less he  be  aided  by  those  powers  of  mind 
which  culture  (and  not  genius)  must  devel- 
op, can  prevent  his  inspired  thoughts  from 
being  lost  in  eternal  silence. 


IN  MEMORIAM:  AUGUST  KREISSMANN. 

ADDRESS    BY    F.    11.    UNDERWOOD. 

[Oa  Friday  evening,  June  13th,  tlie  Orpheus  Musical 
Society,  of  Boston,  held  at  its  rooms  a  memorial  service  in 
honor  of  its  first  conductor,  August  Kkeissmann,  who 
died  in  Germany  March  12,  1879.  The  exercises,  which 
were  private,  were  very  impressive,  consisting  (I)  of  the 
singing,  by  the  Orpheus,  of  the  German  Grave  Song,  "  Du 
unten  ist  Friede."  (2.)  An  address  by  F.  H.  Underwood, 
Esq.  (3  )  Part-Song :  "Ueber  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Ruh."  (4.) 
Address  in  German  by  Dr.  B.  De  Gersdorf.  (5.)  Agnus 
Dei,  from  Gherubini's  Mass,  for  male  voices.  Mr.  Under- 
wood has  kindly  furnished  us  the  manuscript  of  his  address 
for  publication.] 

We  are  met  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 
August  Kreissmann.  The  elder  members  of  the 
Orpheus  Society  do  not  need  to  be  told  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.  To  those  who  knew 
bim  he  was  more  than  a  name.  But  new  o-en- 
erations  press  on ;  the  glad  and  eager  eyes  of 
youth  look  forward  and  not  backward ;   and  after 


the  lapse  of  a  very  few  years,  when  the  most 
beloved  and  honored  among  us  passes  away,  we 
come  to  realize  the  terrible  truth  of  the  Roman 
poet :  Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus.  We  are  dust  and 
a  shade. 

To  brighten  the  fading  lineaments  of  our  la- 
mented friend,  and  to  restore  for  the  time  the 
semblance  of  life  to  his  person  and  character,  it 
may  be  allowed  brielly  to  recount  something  of 
his  history  and  of  his  work  in  the  world. 

He  was  born  in  1823  in  Frankenhausen,  Thu- 
ringia  ;  probably  in  humble  circumstances.  He 
studied  music  at  Rudolstadt,  and  had  learned  to 
play  the  bassoon.  The  Princess  Caroline,  of 
Schomberg  Lippe,  had  observed  his  bright  face, 
his  look  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  his  proficiency, 
and,  finding  that  he  had  also  a  fine  voice,  became 
his  patroness. 

He  went  to  Bueckeborg,  where  he  soon  came 
into  society  and  was  recognized  as  a  rising  man. 
There  he  studied  history  and  languages,  as  well 
as  music  and  harmony.  There,  too,  he  found 
powerful  friends  in  the  family  of  Langerfeldt, 
two  of  whom  are  members  of  our  society  to-day. 

In  1844  he  went  to  Leipzig  and  entered  the 
Conservatory,  where  he  remained  a  diligent  stu- 
dent for  two  years.  He  next  passed  two  years 
at  IMilan  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  his  vocal 
training.  Upon  returning  to  Leipzig  he  married, 
and  shortly  after  sailed  to  America,  arriving  in 
New  York  in  1849. 

The  Princess  Caroline  died  in  1843,  but  the 
Prince,  who  was  himself  interested  in  the  young 
musician,  continued  the  payment  of  the  allow- 
ance she  had  granted  him  up  to  the  time  of  his 
leaving  Milan. 

The  patronage  of  the  great  only  aided  in  the 
development  of  Kreissraann's  artistic  nature  ;  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  culture  can 
create  a  poetic  soul.  The  sense  of  beauty,  the 
instinct  of  grace,  the  perception  of  symmetry  and 
fitness,  are  inborn :  and  they  will  manifest  them- 
selves, whether  in  the  tones  of  an  orchestral 
player,  in  the  natural  voice  and  untaught  mastery 
of  a  singer,  in  the  forms  of  a  sculptor  or  wood- 
carver,  or  in  the  fine  lines  and  harmonious  colors 
of  the- painter. 

Kreissmann  was  born  an  artist,  and  felt  in  his 
soul  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  ideal  in 
art.  It  was  fortunate  indeed  that  he  was  assisted 
in  his  early  days ;  but  it  was  the  world's  good 
fortune  as  much  as  his  own.  The  Princess  was 
one  of  the  instruments  of  Providence. 

Upon  bis  arrival  in  New  York  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason,  then  at  the  heiglit  of  his  reputation  and 
influence,  and  through  him  was  introduced  to  the 
musical  public.  He  attended  musical  conven- 
tions as  a  solo  singer  under  Dr.  Mason's  manage- 
ment, and  after  a  time  came  to  Boston. 

Here  his  true  musical  life  began.  Here  he 
became  known  to  those  who  loved  music  for 
music's  sake ;  and  he  brought  with  him  the  fresh- 
est and  finest  songs  then  known.  From  him  the 
Boston  public  first  heard  the  incomparable  beauty 
of  Schubert,  Franz,  and  Schumann,  the  more 
mundane  graces  of  Abt,  and  the  immortal  strains 
of  the  "  Adelaide"  of  Beethoven.  The  classic 
forms,  the  perfect  accompaniments,  —  all  that 
makes  the  typical  German  song  the  interpreter 
of  thought  and  emotion,  —  were  first  revealed  in 
any  large  way  to  the  Boston  public  by  August 
Kreissmann.  It  is  a  trite  but  significant  phrase, 
but  he  became  the  fashion.  People  who  had 
starved  upon  the  inanities  of  modern  psalmody, 
who  were  tired  of  the  forced  brilliancy  of  Italian 
opera,  and  were  disgusted  with  the  commonplaces 
of  British  composers,  found  in  the  overfiowing 
fountain  of  German  song  the  sources  of  the  keenest 
and  most  lasting  pleasure.  Directly  or  remotely 
the  musical  knowledge,  feeling,  and  capacity  of 


every  person  in  this  region  has  been  affected  in 
this  way. 

Before  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  we  were 
confined  to  indigenous  music,  —  much  as  one 
speaks  of  domestic  cigars  and  native  wine,  —  to 
fragments  of  opera  imperfectly  rendered,  and  to 
English  ballads  and  glees.  I  am  not  depreciating 
the  music  of  other  nations,  and  I  do  not  consider 
that  Germany,  by  any  means,  has  the  monopoly 
of  vocal  art  or  composition.  But  it  was  from 
Germany  that  we  learned  that  a  song,  whether 
for  a  single  voice  or  in  parts,  was  a  composite 
idea,  —  that  words  and  music,  thought  and  form, 
melody  and  accompaniment,  should  be  parts  of 
one  whole. 

Whatever  was  best  in  musical  society  became 
friendly  to  Kreissmann.  To  count  the  names  of 
his  friends  is  to  mention  the  musical  families  of 
Boston.  The  Chickerings,  in  particular,  were  his 
ardent  supporters  ;  and  the  Dwights,  Schlesingers, 
Dresels,  Uphams,  Apthorps,  Lorings,  and  many 
more,  were  constant  and  devoted  to  him. 

Here  was  the  sphere  of  his  activity.  German 
by  birth  and  training,  he  became  a  Bostonian  to 
his  heart's  core.  He  left  his  native  land  at  ma- 
turity, upon  completing  his  studies,  and  only 
returned  there  when  disease  had  totally  incapaci- 
tated him  for  labor.  It  was  a  second  transplant- 
ing of  a  full-grown  tree.  His  own  country, 
therefore,  knew  but  little  of  hioi.  Boston  was 
his  heart's  home,  and  Boston  knew  him. 

He  was  largely  occupied  with  church  music, 
and  sang  at  first  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge's 
church,  at  the  corner  of  Harrison  Avenue  and 
Beech  Street,  since  demolished.  Afterwards, 
for  a  considerable  period,  he  led  the  choir  at  the 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale's  chnrch.  This  situation 
lie  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  Subse- 
quently he  sang  at  St.  Mark's,  and  later  at  Brook- 
line.  All  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  composing 
or  adapting  anthems  and  motets  for  the  ser- 
vices. Though  he  was  not  in  any  sense  a  great 
composer,  his  work  was  marked  by  an  original 
vein  of  melody,  by  refined  taste,  and  religious 
feeling. 

During  his  season  of  greatest  prosperity  he 
lived  at  No.  14  Hudson  Street,  where  he  gave 
lessons  and  entertained  his  musical  friends.  Those 
were  his  happiest  days,  —  days  of  active  and  con- 
tented labor,  crowned  with  success,  and  devoted 
to  dear  and  enduring  friendships.  Equally  free 
from  penuriousness  and  prodigality,  he  lived  a 
life  of  serene  pleasure,  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  his  modest  savings  would  render  his  last 
days  comfortable. 

In  this  period  he  had  many  pupils  whose  voices 
and  style  he  formed,  and  who  yet  remain  with 
us,  glad  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the 
master. 

We.  are  chiefly  interested,  however,  in  another 
sphere  of  his  activity.  Within  a  year  after  his 
coming  to  Boston  he  began  to  drill  choruses,  both 
mixed  and  male  voices.  A  society  of  male  sing- 
ers, called  the  Liederkranz,  was  organized,  anil 
met  for  some  time  at  PfafTs  Hotel.  Afterwards 
it  was  called  the  Miinnerchor.  Finally,  in  1854, 
all  the  eligible  members  were  brought  together 
under  the  name  of  Orpheus. 

You  can  see  them  in  that  most  interesting  old 
photograph  in  the  steward's  room.  There  are  to 
be  seen  in  youthful  bloom  Kreissmann,  Weiss- 
bein,  Langerfeldt,  Heidenreich,  Housman,  Engel- 
hardt.  Gems,  Isador  Eichberg,  Esbach,  Roeth, 
Hetzer,  Schraubstaedter,  whom  you  will  recog- 
nize as  the  fathers  of  the  society.  Some  are 
dead,  and  some  are  far  away.  God  preserve  and 
lono'  continue  with  us  those  that  are  left  I 

The  Orpheus  was  the  first  amoug  societies  of 
the  kind  in  America.  Now  every  city  boasts  its 
club,  all  modeled  from  their  prototype.  Kreiss- 
mann was  leader  and  first  tenor.      He  arranged 
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or  composed  their  music.  He  was  an  assiduous 
and  skillful  drill-master ;  and  being  himself  singer 
as  well  as  conductor  he  accomplished  unexpected 
reiiults  with  scanty  numbers.  He  was  able  and 
courteous,  never  swerving  from  principle,  but 
maintaining  his  leadership  with  rare  and  exquisite 
tact.  All  this  he  did  freel}',  for  the  love  of  art ; 
wholly  unselfish,  because  he  toi.led  for  the  pleasure 
and  improvement  of  others,  and  without  a  thought 
of  reward. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  cabals  or  whisper- 
ings ;  none  were  absent  or  tardy ;  the  society 
was  compact  as  the  Greek  phalanx.  Rehearsals, 
as  well  as  concerts,  found  every  man  in  his  place, 
proud  of  the  growing  renown  of  the  society,  and 
entirely  loyal  to  its  self-sacrificing  and  energetic 
leader. 

There  were  not  then  many  skilled  and  accom- 
plished male  singers  in  Boston,  and  the  formation 
of  the  Orpheus  was  a  work  requiring  patience. 
Since  that  time  music  has  been  taught  in  common 
schools,  and  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
art  are  widely  diffused  ;  and  it  has  been  an  easier 
task  to  form  an  Apollo  or  a  Boylston  chorus. 
The  infancy  of  the  Orpheus  was  in  the  day  of 
small  things. 

When  we  hear  the  magnificent  concerts  of 
these  later  and  much  larger  societies,  and  when 
we  honor,  as  we  ought,  the  ability,  liberality,  and 
taste  which  have  called  them  into  being,  let  us 
not  forget  the  labore  of  the  pioneer  conductor 
that  made  these  grander  successes  possible. 

"  Other  men  labored,  and  ye  have  entered  into 
their  labors."  I  confidently,  therefore,  call  upon 
the  members  of  whatever  societies  are  highest  in 
renown  to  join  with  us  in  doing  honor  to  the 
memory  of  August  Kreissmann. 

Our  friend  came  to  this  country  in  his  early 
manhood,  but  in  truth  he  was  alwaj's  young. 
With  sound  physical  health  and  steady  nerves, 
he  had  more  than  the  usual  exuberance  of  teeling  ; 
and  this  was  not  expended  wholly  on  his  art; 
his  joyous  spirit  and  sunny  smile  irradiated 
every  circle  in  which  he  moved.  Hence  he  was, 
more  than  most  musicians,  a  positive  force  and  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  musical  world.  There 
are  many  fine  natures  that  have  not  the  faculty 
of  communication.  There  are  many  musicians 
to  whom  the  laws  of  harmony  and  the  esthetics 
of  music  are  matters  of  familiar  knowledge,  who 
yet  preserve  a  cloistered  privacy,  and  whose 
powers  are  known  only  to  a  few  most  intimate 
friends.  However  protbund  these  men  may  be, 
and  however  worthy  of  admiration,  they  can- 
not hope  to  wield  any  extended  influence  nor 
to  enjoy  any  general  appreciation.  There  are 
distributors  of  musical  as  of  literary  thought, 
men  who  interpret  the  ideas  of  the  great  masters, 
and  bring  their  conceptions  within  the  popular 
apprehension.  These  men  have  something  more 
than  the  possession  of  power ;  their  natures  are 
magnetic,  and  they  kindle  the  hearts  of  pupils 
and  friends  with  their  own  enthusiasm.  This, 
I  think,  was  the  supreme  (juality  of  our  friend 
Kreissmann.  When  he  stood  in  his  place  as  con- 
ductor, every  [jerson  within  reach  felt  his  com 
manding  influence.  Those  who  looked  at  his 
earnest  eyes  and  his  strong  compelling  gestures 
fell  that  they  musl  sing;  and  when,  after  rehear- 
sal, he  took  his  place  with  the  first  tenors,  his 
voice  sounded  like  tlie  call  of  a  chieftain  to  battle. 
Those  who  heard  him,  however,  and  particularly 
those  who  knew  him,  need  not  be  reminded  that 
the  power  of  the  man  was  not  the  result  of  mere 
animal  vigor.  He  did  not  revel  in  noise.  He 
had  the  finest  appreciation  of  what  was  lovely, 
tender,  and  pathetic ;  and  the  strains  of  his 
chorus  could  be  as  soft  as  the  west  wind  on  a 
tranquil  summer  evening. 

In  this  hurried  sketch  yon  will  observe  a  man 
of  fine  physical  powers,  with  attractive  tcatiires 


and  presence,  with  a  voice  that  was  noble  by 
nature  and  refined  by  art ;  with  a  generous,  un- 
selfish heart ;  with  singular  enthusiasm  in  his  pro- 
fession, fortunate  in  every  musical  undertaking, 
gathering  around  him  troops  of  devoted  friends, 
living  a  pure  and  simple  life,  exerting  an  influence 
unparalleled  before  his  time,  and  leaving  behind 
him  a  memory  of  love  and  reverence. 

What  could  I  say  more  ?  He  lived,  and  he 
loved.  He  followed  the  path  of  duty  and  per- 
formed his  appointed  tasks. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  have  reached 
the  coveted  bound  of  threescore  and  ten  in  order 
to  have  filled  out  a  perfectly  rounded  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1865  his  health  began  to  fail. 
He  tried  the  effects  of  medicinal  springs,  but 
with  little  result.  The  physicians  could  do  noth- 
ing for  him.  He  was  reluctant  to  give  up,  but 
as  the  symptoms  became  more  urgent  he  began 
to  think  that  a  change  of  climate  might  be  bene- 
ficial. At  all  events  a  season  of  rest  amid  the 
scenes  of  the  fatherland  would  be  a  relief  He 
had  accumulated  a  modest  competency,  —  so  he 
supposed,  —  though  by  what  mishaps  and  mis- 
management (not  his  own)  that  property  was 
scattered  and  lost,  need  not  be  related  here.  He 
went  to  Germany  in  1866,  and  was  for  a  time,  I 
believe,  at  Carlsbad,  where  he  obtained  temporary 
relief. 

The  following  year  he  returned  to  this  country 
in  improved  health,  though  still  feeble  and  a  suf- 
ferer. The  struggle  continued  for  some  years 
between  the  strong  will  and  the  insidious  disease. 
He  gave  lessons  when  he  could,  and  strove  to  be 
cheerful  and  to  think  of  himself  as  getting  the 
better  of  the  enemy.  For  some  time  he  was  one 
of  the  corps  of  the  Boston  Conservatory.  But 
he  was  not  improving,  nor  even  holding  his  own. 
His  infirmities  increased,  and  he  was  sinking  al- 
most to  helplessness. 

In  1873  he  went  to  Germany  and  settled  in 
the  little  principality  of  Gera.  He  did  not  know 
that  he  had  gone  to  meet  his  fate.  He  taught  as 
long  as  his  infirmities  would  permit,  but  was  com- 
pelled finally  to  desist ;  and  I  am  afraid  we  must 
say  that  his  later  daj's  were  passed  in  gloom,  if 
not  in  actual  want.  When  his  condition  became 
known  here,  friends  hastened  to  send  him  relief; 
and  plans  were  in  progress  which  would  have 
placed  him  in  easy  circumstances.  But  death 
came,  and  with  kindly  touch  ended  his  sorrows 
with  his  life,  and  left  him  in  the  long  repose  to 
which  we  are  all  tending. 

All  we  can  do  is  to  be  silent  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  mystery,  —  a  mystery  as  inscrutable 
now  as  when  the  first  man  obeyed  the  resistless 
summons. 

We  know  we  shall  not  again  look  upon  his 
bright  and  cheerful  face,  nor  listen  to  the  beloved 
tones  of  his  voice,  nor  again  clasp  his  friendly 
hand. 

Affection  may  picture  him  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
joining  in  the  melodies  of  the  immortals ;  but 
with  our  finite  faculties  we  have  no  ears  for  the 
sounds  beyond  sense.  All  that  remains  to  us  is 
the  noble  image  which  .arises  in  thought's  interior 
sphere  at  the  souud  of  his  name. 

He  is  at  rest. 

Warte  nur,  wartc  iiur!  balde 
Kuhest  du  aucb. 


THE    SAENGERFEST    AT    CINCINNATI, 
JUNE,  1879. 

In  matters  of  musical  criticism,  when  circum- 
stances tend  for  the  time  to  prejudice  or  bias  one, 
it  is  doubtless  conducive  to  an  inqjartial  opinion 
that  a  period  of  lime  be  permitted  to  elapse  he- 
fore  venturing  to  express  it.  While,  llKtrefore,  the 
following  remarks  on  the  "  Siing<;rfest "  (a  word 
which  may  now  be  called  an  Americanism  in  the 


vocabulary  of  Cincinnati  journalists)  may  seem 
to  be  somewhat  belated,  I  hope  they  may  yet 
prove  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers,  as 
they  have  been  postponed  with  the  object  of 
making  them  more  reliable  and  free  from  all  ex- 
traneous influences.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasant 
custom  to' celebrate  extraordinary  feasts  of  song, 
in  which  hundreds  participate,  with  festivities 
which  assist  in  creating  enthusiasm  and  make  the 
people  more  susceptible  for  the  art-repast  in  store, 
provided  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  latter 
is  not  made  impossible  by  the  social  pleasures  of 
the  former. 

When  thirty  years  ago  the  humble  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  "North  American  Sangerbund," 
it  was  certainly  not  intended  that  the  social 
features  at  the  biennial  feasts  should  in  any  way 
interfere  with  their  artistic  success  ;  for  the  differ- 
ent clauses  of  the  constitution  and  the  by-laws 
all  testify  to  an  earnest  desire  to  make  the  mu- 
sical features  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  these  gath- 
ings.  There  is  a  trait  in  the  German  character 
called  Gemulhlichkeit,  —  this  word  alone  can 
express  it,  —  which,  when  well  directed,  is  a  great 
help  toward  concentrated  action,  but  when  un- 
bridled is  inclined  to  lead  to  excess.  This  tend- 
ency soon  became  prominent  at  the  "  Sanger- 
fests,"  and  proved  a  decided  drawback .  to  the 
efforts  of  those  who  were  interested  in  carrying 
out  the  original  object  of  making  them  instru- 
mental in  furthering  the  progress  of  musical  art. 
In  Cleveland  this  was  so  unpleasantly  evident 
that  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  remedy  the  evil, 
and,  as  the  sequel  proved,  with  the  best  success. 
At  the  "  Sangerfest  "  in  Louisville,  a  mixed  chorus 
for  the  first  time  took  part,  and  the  measures  in- 
stituted to  secure  attendance  on  the  rehearsals 
gave  it  a  new  musical  importance.  When  Cin- 
cinnati was  decided  upon  as  the  place  for  hold- 
ing the  ne.xt  festival  it  became  evident  to  Qvery 
one  that,  in  view  of  the  remarkable  musical  and 
pecuniary  achievements  at  the  May  festivals,  no 
effort  must  be  spared  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
the  gatherings  of  the  "  Siingerbund,"  by  making 
this  one,  at  least,  an  artistic  success.  And  it  is 
a  pleasant  duty  to  chronicle  that  this  end  was 
gained. 

Mr.  Carl  Barus,  who  was  elected  musical  di- 
rector, left  nothing  undone  to  insure  thorough 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  societies  attending. 
So  strictly  were  his  injunctions  obeyed  that  a 
large  and  influential  society  of  male  singers  was 
refused  permission  to  participate,  having  been 
found  insufficiently  prepared.  At  the  Reception 
Concert  the  usual  formalities  of  transferring  the 
banner  of  the  "  Bund  "  were  dispatched  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul  was  then 
performed  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Otto 
Singer,  by  a  chorus  of  singers  from  Cincinnati 
only.  It  was  a  promising  inauguration  of  the 
series  of  concerts.  The  choruses,  especially  of 
the  first  part,  were  sung  with  spirit  and  precision. 
The  volume  of  sound  was  quite  sufficient  to 
produce  a  powerful  efiect  in  the  vast  hall,  while 
the  balance  of  the  parts,  and  in  consequence  the 
tone-color,  was  very  good.  The  opening  chorus 
was  rendered  with  such  spirit  and  enthusiasm  as 
to  put  the  audience  into  the  happy  frame  of  mind 
so  essential  to  keep  up  the  energy  of  the  singers 
and  the  interest  of  the  listeners.  The  short 
dramatic  choruses,  which  form  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  oratorio,  were  given  with  intense 
effect.  In  the  second  part  there  was  a  percept- 
ible falling  off  in  spirit  and  accuracy,  owing, 
doubtless,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  late  hour  and 
the  growing  restlessness  in  the  audience.  The 
soprano  solos  were  sung  by  Muie.  Otto-Alvsleben, 
who,  at  the  recoininendation  of  Carl  Rcinecke, 
had  been  engaged  to  conic  from  Dresden  as 
"  prima  donna  "  for  this  festival.  Her  voice  is 
[ilicnoraenal  neitlier  in  (juality  nor  (piantity,  but 
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she  uses  her  resources  so  artistically  that  nothing 
appears  wanting.  Her  phrasing  is  most  excel- 
lent, evidently  the  result  of  long  and  serious 
study;  her  vocalization  very  good,  as  was  shown 
in  her  singing  of  the  bravura  aria  from  VEloile 
du  Nord,  in  one  of  the  matinees.  In  the  re- 
citatives her  declamation  was  admirable.  Miss 
Josie  Jones-Yorke,  one  of  the  aJto-soloists  of  the 
Carl  Koea  Opera  Company  in  London,  made  the 
most  possible  of  the  little  allotted  to  her  in  the 
oratorio.  In  the  arioso,  "  But  the  Lord  is  mind- 
ful," she  proved  herself  possessed  of  a  beautiful 
voice,  well-cultivated,  and  of  a  thoroughly  artistic 
conception  of  the  music.  The  impression  she 
made  was  deepened  by  her  singing  at  a  subse- 
quent matinee.  Mr.  BisehofT  and  Mr.  Remmertz 
are  so  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  they  were  fully  equal  to  their  parts  in 
the  oratorio. 

The  programme  of  the  second  concert  con- 
tained, as  principal  numbers,  ."  German  Battle 
Vow  and  Prayer,"  by  F.  Mbhring,  for  bass  solo 
and  male  chorus  ;  "  Easter  Morning,"  F.  Hiller, 
soprano  solo  and  male  chorus  ;  and  in  the  second 
part,  "  Paradise  Lost,"  by  Rubinstein,  for  solo 
voices  and  mixed  chorus.  There  were  about  800 
male  singers  on  the  stage  when  Mr.  Barus  ap- 
peared at  the  conductor's  desk.  From  such  a 
number  the  audience  had  a  right  to  expect  a 
grand  volume  of  sound  ;  but  when  the  first  chord 
after  the  instrumental  introduction  burst  forth, 
not  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  listeners  looked  at 
each  other  in  utter  astonishment.  Such  an  over- 
whelming tone-wave  had  never  rolled  through 
the  immense  hall.  The  effect  was  indesci-ibable. 
Trumpets,  trombones,  and  tubas  were  completely 
drowned ;  the  robust,  powerful  German  voices 
alone  were  heard.  It  was  repeatedly  said  by 
^persons  qualified  to  pass  judgment  that  such  a 
male  chorus  had  never  been  heard  before  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Remmertz,  in  the  bass  solo, 
displayed  his  powerful  voice  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. In  the  "  Easter  Morning,"  Madame  AIvs- 
leben  sang  at  a  disadvantage  when  the  irresistible 
power  of  the  male  chorus  is  considered,  but,  nev- 
ertheless, she  succeeded  in  bringing  her  part  into 
the  prominence  given  it  by  the  composer,  and  in 
bringing  out  the  original  effect  which  the  peculiar 
combination  of  a  soprano-solo  with  male  voices 
produces.  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  chorus, 
the  singing  was  throughout  precise  and  accurate, 
and  in  some  passages  remarkable  for  the  dynamic 
gradations  observed  The  selections  from  Ru- 
binstein's "  Paradise  Lost  "  introduced  the  "  full 
mixed  chorus,"  made  up  of  societies  from  Louis- 
ville and  Indianapolisj  in  addition  to  the  local 
singers.  Some  parts  of  the  composition  are  com- 
monplace, others  very  interesting.  In  all  the 
choruses  Rubinstein's  peculiar  talent  for  making 
effects  with  masses  is  noticeable.  The  perform- 
ance was  very  satisfactoi'y,  and,  although  after  the 
singing  of  the  male  choruses,  it  was  difficult  to 
hold  the  interest  of  the  audience,  it  was  duly 
appreciated.  The  solo  jjarls  were  in  gord  hands, 
having  been  assigned  to  Miss  Heckle,  a  Cincin- 
nati singer,  recently  returned  from  a  ye.ar's  study 
with  Stockhausen  in  Frankfort,  Mr.  Bischoff,  and 
Mr.  Remmertz. 

The  musical  event  of  the  festival  to  which 
every  one  looked  forward  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest was  the  performing  of  Verdi's  Manzoni 
Requiem.  For  months  this  work  had  been  most 
carefully  rehearsed  with  the  chorus ;  and  the  or- 
chestra, too,  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  the 
difficult  task  which  the  composer  has  allotted  to 
it.  With  a  large,  well-trained  chorus,  an  or- 
chestra sufficiently  numerous  to  execute  the  full 
score  without  omitting  any  one  of  the  instruments 
or  substituting  one  for  the  other ;  finally,  with 
eminent  soloists,  an  excellent  rendering  was  to  be 
expected.     And  the  expectations  wei'e  realized. 


Verdi's  work  is  one  which,  if  justice  is  to  be 
done  to  it,  must  be  spoken  of  at  length.  The 
occasional  predominance  of  the  opera  composer 
over  the  evident  desire  to  preserve  the  church 
st}le  in  the  mass  makes  it  of  very  unequal  merit. 
The  perfect  control,  however,  over  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  which 
is  shown  on  every  page,  must  be  admired.  In 
many  places  the  scoring  is  almost  audacious, 
bordering  on  the  very  extreme  limits  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  art,  while  other  passages  are  treated 
with  the  greatest  moderation  and  taste,  at  the 
same  time  with  perfect  originality  ;  for  instance, 
the  "  Quid  sum  miser  "  with  the  bassoon  accom- 
paniment. But  in  the  space  of  this  letter  it  is 
impossible  to  give  even  a  superficial  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  work.  The  difficulties  which 
in  the  course  of  the  composition  are  thrown  on 
the  soloists,  chorus,  and  orchestra  are  numerous, 
and  frequently  almost  impracticable.  While  they 
were  generally  successfully  surmounted,  there 
were  features  in  the  performance  which  were 
most  admirable.  The  "  Dies  Irae,"  the  weighty 
bass  passage  with  the  syncopations  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  "  Rex  tremendse,"  were  sung  with 
thrilling  effect,  while  the  "  Sanctus,"  which  the 
composer  calls  a  "  fugue  for  two  choirs  "  (it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  fugato),  and  the  closing 
chorus,  likewise  a  fugue,  received  a  correct  and 
transparent  rendering.  The  soloists  were  Mme. 
Otto  Alvsleben,  Miss  Cranch,  Mr.  Fritsch,  and 
Mr.  Whitney.  In  the  solo  parts  the  mass  pre- 
sents the  greatest  difficulties ;  not  only  are  the 
voices  constantly  employed  in  their  widest  com- 
pass, but  in  modulation  there  is  an  arbitrariness 
which  makes  perfect  intonation  and  the  preserv- 
ing of  the  pitch  extremely  uncertain,  as,  for 
instance,  the  solo  quartet,  a  capella,  "  Pie  Jesu." 
It  speaks  well  for  the  artistic  conscientiousness 
of  the  soloists  that,  almost  without  exception,  the 
ensemble  parts  were  sung  faultlessly  in  "every  re- 
spect ;  evidently  they  had  been  carefully  prepared. 
The  excellences  of  Mme.  Alvsleben's  singing,  her 
perfect  control  of  the  voice,  her  fine  declamation, 
and  her  artistic  discrimination  in  producing  effects, 
for  which  the  mass  presents  such  ample  oppor- 
tunity, became  more  than  ever  before  evident. 
The  mezzo-soprano  part,  which  is  really  the  most 
important  of  the  solo  voices  in  the  mass,  was 
rendered  by  Miss  Cranch  in  most  admirable  style. 
In  addition  to  perfect  vocalization  and  pure  into- 
nation in  the  most  difficult  intervals,  there  ivas  a 
dramatic  intensity  and  genuine  feeling  pervading 
her  singing,  which  created  a  profound  impression. 
The  duet  "  Recordare,  Jesu  pie,"  for  soprano  and 
mezzo-soprano,  marked  the  climax  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  soloists,  and  worked  up  the  au- 
dience to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The 
understanding  of  the  two  singers  in  every  re- 
spect, in  breathing,  phrasing,  dynamic  changes, 
was  perfect,  and  produced  a  most  delightful  effect. 
Mr.  Fritsch  was  at  his  best.  He  never  sang  in 
Cincinnati  to  better  advantage,  although  the  tenor 
part  is  very  exacting.  Mr.  Whitney,  in  the  bass 
solo,  "  Confutatis,"  had  occasion  to  display'  his 
beautiful  voice  and  the  dignity  of  his  style,  while 
in  the  ensemble  number  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Fritsch, 
showed  praiseworthy  moderation. 

I  cannot  close  this  short  sketch  of  the  evening 
concerts  without  making  favorable  mention  of  the 
orchestra.  While  the  nucleus  consisted  of  local 
musicians,  the  best  available  talent  was  engaged 
froHi  neighboring  cities,  and  the  number  swelled 
to  about  110  pieces.  Especially  noticeable  was 
the  size  of  the  string  orchestra  in  comparison  to 
the  wind  instruments.  The  effect  was  most  ex- 
cellent. The  brass  instruments,  even  in  the  loud- 
est passages,  never  became  unpleasantly  promi- 
nent ;  the  coloring  was  always  subdued  by  the 
mass  of  strings,  a  feature  > 
favorable  impression  on  me. 


Of  the  three  matinees  I  will  not  speak  in  de- 
tail, as  they  offered  nothing  of  special  interest. 
Besides  the  soloists  already  mentioned,  there  ap- 
peared on  these  occasions  Miss  Friedenheimer,  of 
Louisville ;  Miss  Balatka,  daughter  of  the  well- 
known  director,  Hans  Balatka,  now  of  Chicago  ; 
Mr.  Andres,  with  an  organ  solo  ;  Mr.  Carpe,  in 
the  E-flat  piano  concerto  of  Beethoven ;  and 
Mr.  Michael  Brand  as  'cello-soloist,  —  the  last 
three  from  Cincinnati.  The  musical  success  of 
the  Siingerfest  was  beyond  a  doubt  highly  satis- 
factory, and  will  doubtless  assist  materially  in 
raising  the  standard  of  the  coming  festivals.  The 
next  one  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1883.  Ilie 
deficit,  which  entails  on  the  subscribers  of  the 
guarantee  fund  a  loss  of  twelve  per  cent,  on  their 
subscriptions,  will  be  covered  without  much  dif- 
ficulty. Mr.  Barus,  the  musical  director,  and  all 
those  connected  with  the  preparing  of  musical 
as  well  as  business  affairs,  can  rest  satisfied  with 
the  result.  M. 

Cincinnati,  July  1.5. 


TALKS  ON   ART.  —  SECOND   SERIES.' 

FROM      INSTRUCTIONS      OF      MR.      WILLIAM      M. 
HUNT    TO    HIS    PUPILS. 

X. 

The  finest  shadows  of  things  are  seen  by 
painters.  Talk  about  mathematics  I  They  don't 
develop  a  person  like  painting. 

You  must  love  a  thing  in  order  to  go  on.  L. 
T.  comes  down  to  the  sea-side  and  finds  a  little 
atom  of  a  thing,  —  a  new  moth.  ■  That  moth  is 
a  success.     If  people  would  only  sing  (he  little 

note  which  they   are  intended   to  sing  1     J 

sings  her  note.  She  has  such  love  that  I  think 
she  will  leave  after  her  things  that  will  excite  an 
emotion  that  some  smart  things  do  not.  She  has 
individual  expression  ;  lives  and  communes  with 
nature. 

It  has  got  to  be  from  your  heart's-blood,  if  it 's 
only  two  marks  on  a  shingle. 

I  can  feel  enough  in  that  apple-tree  (sketch) 
to  last  three  months,  but  I  am  too  volatile  to  pass 
my  time  so.  I  see  a  sunset,  a  twilight.  I  can't 
carry  both  into  that  apple-tree ;  but  if  I  live 
long  enough  1  may  put  something  into  that  apple- 
tree,  and  do  it  in  five  minutes. 

A  great  deal  has  got  to  be  done  materially  in 
order  to  render  things  ;iesthetically. 

Very  few  who  paint  have  any  idea  of  subtle 
expression.  Ingres  could  not  bear  Rembrandt. 
At  the  time  of  Rembrandt  his  contemporaries 
thought  little  of  him.  The}'  thought  more  of 
some  of  his  scholars. 

Plenty  of  people  admire  Jacque ;  but  I  would 
not  turn  my  head  to  see  the  best  Jacque  that 
ever  was  put  on  canvas.  I  don't  like  his  works. 
They  are  masks.  There  are  very  few  things 
that  fascinate  me.  Among  the  pupils'  sketches 
I  see  things  that  make  me  feel  that  they  have  a 
power  that  is  not  developed. 

A  picture  is  not  necessarily  complete  in  itself. 
When  the  time  comes  another  person  will  come, 
who  will  take. that  up  and  go  on  liirther. 

I  like  Millet's  work,  and  I  like  that  of  a  baby 

I  hate  conveniences.  That's  my  pet  economy. 
I  don't  generally  have  conveniences.  Once  I 
was  at  Berville's  shop  in  Paris,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  buy  a  box  of  materials  for  charcoal-draw- 
ing. I  didn't  want  it  a  bit.  But  be  kept  press- 
ing it  upon  me,  and  at  last  I  took  it  because  I 
could  not  bold  out  any  longer.  I  give  you  my 
word,  that  box  was  the  beginning  of  all  the 
charcoal-drawing  that's  been  done  in  America; 
of  my  having  any  class  in  fact.  I  took  it  down 
into  Brittany  with  me,  and  liked  it  very  much. 

1  Copjrigbt,  1879,  b/ Helen  M.  Kiiowlton. 
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I  had  hardly  ever  used  charcoal  before ;  and 
when  I  made  sketches  they  were  on  scraps  of 
paper,  and  easily  lost.  This  little  box  kept  my 
things  together,  and  interested  me  in  that  way  of 
drawing. 

The  people  who  live  by  accumulated  wealth, 
with  which  they  do  nothing,  are  a  set  of  lugs. 
The  community  carries  them.  Every  time  they 
die  there 's  a  song  of  angels.  If  people  respected 
themselves  there  would  be  no  such  class,  for  they 
are  made  such  by  being  bowed  down  to.  It 's 
the  giving  muscles  that  we  ought  to  use,  not  the 
grasping.  Paralysis  means  having  all  the  mus- 
cles turned  in  one  direction. 

I  own  all  the  greatness  in  Europe.  I  remem- 
ber the  best  pictures.  They  are  mine;  but  I  'm 
willing  those  old  kings  should  take  care  of  them. 
If  you  see  a  flower,  pick  it  and  smell  of  it;  that 
flower  is  yours. 

The  individual  is  nothing.  The  men  who 
built  the  pyramids  are  dead  ;  but  the  pyramids 
stand. 

Unconsciousness  is  superior  dignity.  Assump- 
tion of  superiority  is  the  one  thing  that  arouses 
my  indignation.  I  have  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
a  certain  kind  of  humility.  I  believe,  with 
Rousseau,  that  every  one  we  meet  is  superior  to 
us  in  some  respect.  I  can't  see  the  first  brutal 
thing  in  what  is  called  the  brute  creation.  Every 
human  being  has  the  elements  of  the  animal 
creation. 

Tliere  's  a  call  for  everything  that 's  fine  ;  but 
there  is  n't  a  market  for  so  much  competition. 

^tDigl)t'0  Souriral  of  jHugsic. 
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■       SATURDAY,  AUGUST  2,  1879. 

HEARING  MUSIC  ON  COMPULSION". 

Music  is  an  excellent  thing,  in  its  place.  But 
too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  not  good.  At  ail 
times  and  seasons,  but  especially  in  summer,  one 
hears  perforce  a  never  ceasing  medley  and  Ba- 
bel, or  at  least  a  general  hum,  of  instruments 
and  voices,  loud  blasts  of  brazen  harmony  (or 
discord),  or  half  finished  periods  and  phrases, 
idle  scraps  and  bits  of  melody,  mere  haunting 
echoes  of  tunes  so  popular  that  they  persecute 
us  everywhere  and  turn  the  musical  sensibili- 
ties into  a  source  of  torment,  —  things  which 
we  must  hear  and  cannot  escape,  and  yet  to 
which  we  almost  never  Usten.  Now  music  to 
which  one  does  not  listen  is  of  very  doubtful 
benefit.  It  only  distracts  and  dissipates  the 
mind  ;  it  confuses  and  bewilders,  calls  the  atten- 
tion off  from  other  things,  without  commandin"' 
any  real,  full  attention  to  itself.  Music,  which  is 
merely  incidental  to  something  else,  to  somethino- 
which  makes  a  more  rlirect  appeal,  had  in  most 
cases  belter  lie  left  out  altogether ;  its  presence 
i.^  impertinent,  irrelative  to  what  is  going  on. 
Only  when  it  is  in  itself  the  main  thing,  the 
direct,  objective  point  of  interest,  does  it  really 
speak  to  us,  or  do  u»  any  goo<J,  while  in  the  wjiy 
of  musical  culture  it  is  worse  than  nothin" ;  it 
begets  a  habit  of  listless  inattention  to  that 
which,  if  it  be  of  any  account,  is  certainly  enti- 
tled to  a  full  and  careful  hearing,  —  not  an  in- 
voluntary hearing  with  the  ears  alone,  but  a 
considerate  lii-aring  wjlli  tin;  inirid,  and  willi  a 
yielding  up  of  heart,  soul,  and  iuiaginaiion  to  its 
influence.  Musical  babble  is  uiiedilying.  It 
spoils  the  appetite  for  music  that  means  conie- 
thing  ;  t<;ndM  to  bring  on  musical  dyspepsia. 


This  text  comes  round  with  summer.  Bands 
in  the  streets  and  gardens  and  on  every  steam- 
boat, hand-organ  grinders,  whistlers  of  Pina- 
fore, keep  the  air  full  of  melodies  that  cross 
each  other  in  all  directions,  to  some  of  which, 
could  you  select,  you  might  listen,  in  safe  seclu- 
sion and  get  the  good  of  them ;  but  such  "  Stille 
Sicherheit "  is  seldom  found.  We  would  be 
choosers  both  of  the  what,  the  how,  the  when, 
and  the  where  ;  —  then  we  can  listen;  but  "  on 
compulsion  ?  No  1  "  Yet  on  the  simple  ground 
of  general  cheerfulness,  we  all  like  this  tuneful 
Babel  well  enough  ;  no  one  would  have  the  air 
emptied  of  the  commingling,  crossing  sounds ; 
they  incite  a  general  disposition  to  enjoyment, 
to  free,  rhythmic,  genial  life,  a  good  reaction  from 
the  old  Puritanic  narrowness  and  stiffness.  It 
is  all  well  enough  in  that  sense ;  only  it  hardly 
counts  in  the  sense  of  musical  culture ;  it  does 
not  elevate  the  taste  in  music,  nor  does  it  prove 
us  to  be  a  musical  people.  The  regular  provis- 
ion, whether  nmnicipal  or  private,  of  open-air 
concerts  for  the  people  in  the  cool  evenings,  on 
the  Common  and  the  smaller  parks  and  squares, 
is  really  commendable.  To  these  throng  young 
and  old,  obedient  to  the  desire  to  hear  and  listen 
to  good  music  of  its  kind  ;  we  doubt  not,  most  of 
the  crowd  try  to  hear,  and  give  their  best  atten- 
tion to  the  music  that  is  offered,  though  it  be 
merely  music  by  a  band,  and  by  a  band  all  of 
brass,  and  it  may  lead  to  something  better. 

With  the  inevitable  out-door  summer  music 
we  have  no  quarrel ;  we  only  take  from  it  the 
suggestion  of  our  present  topic,  which  is  hearing 
music  "  on  compulsion  ;  "  and  we  wish  to  speak  of 
certain  forms  of  this,  which  we  think  may  be 
capable  of  remedy.  It  is  not  for  the  first  time 
that  we  allude  to  them. 

(1.)  Here  is  a  recent  experience.  It  is  the 
o-reat  annual  academic  festival  at  our  oldest 
university,  whom  so  many  of  us  call  Alma  Mater, 
and  delight  to  honor.  It  is  a  grand  sight,  —  a 
thousand  of  her  sons,  age  after  age,  in  long  pro- 
cession winding  through  the  shady  grounds,  and 
entering  that  vast  dining-hall,  to  take  their  seats 
at  table.  Nowhere,  probably,  can  you  see  sueh 
a  number  of  such  men  assembled  at  a  banquet ; 
in  such  a  gathering  the  humblest  shares  the  in- 
spiration of  the  whole.  -But  during  the  half  hour 
(nearly)  which  it  takes  them  to  get  all  seated, 
the  band,  to  whose  martial  strains  they  have  been 
marching,  having  found  its  way  to  a  high-ai-ched 
"■allery  at  one  end  of  the  resounding  hall,  con- 
tinues all  the  while  its  loud,  ringing,  stunning 
march,  with  full  fortissimo  of  brazen  monster 
tubas  and  shrill  cornets ;  the  terrible  rimbombo 
making  it  impossible  for  the  guests  and  class- 
mates to  converse  with  one  another,  or  even 
think,  all  are  so  crazed  by  the  unmeaning,  utterly 
irrelative,  tyrannical,  oppressive  noise.  In  some 
such  scene,  years  ago,  may  Holmes  have  been 
moved  to  pray  for  '•  silence,  like  a  poultice,  to 
heal  the  blows  of  sound."  Such  occurrences  are 
common  on  all  such  occasions.  And  though  the 
band,  a  portion  of  them,  may  then  take  gentler 
instruments,  as  violins  and  'cellos,  to  play  inter- 
ludes between  the  speeches,  it  is  commonly  with 
no  plan  of  any  fitting  of  the  music  to  the  word 
or  topic,  but  all  at  I'andom,  like  the  music  that 
we  hear  in  theatres  between  the  acts.  And  this 
for  an  audience  of  educated  men,  of  men  of  cult- 
ure and  refinement,  who  have  been  trained  to 
a  sense  of  fitness  and  of  taste  in  all  things  !   One 


would 
mand 


say  that  sueh  a  dinner  party  would  de- 
eitlicr  music  after  a  carefully  studied 
programme,  fitted  to  the  other  exercises  and  cal- 
culated to  (Mdiance  their  nieaiiing  and  idealize 
and  soinewlial  perpetuate  their  inllu(^nce,  or  else 
to  be  relieved  I'rom  the  presence  of  the  disturber. 
Harvard  has  her  Musical  Professor  at  last,  and 
her  musical    classes,   her   fifty   or   more   earnest 


students  of  the  theory  of  music.  Is  it  not  time 
that  she  begin  to  treat  the  music  of  her  festivals 
as  an  element  of  some  significance  beyond  the 
mere  timing  of  the  march  to  dinner  and  relax- 
ing the  strain  of  attention  to  speeches  dry  or  elo- 
quent? Should  not  her  music  set  a  worthy 
example  of  selections  and  performance,  classical 
and  tasteful  and  inspiring  ?  Now  it  is  no  better 
than  one  hears  at  a  political  rally  in  old  Faneuil 
Hall ;  indeed,  the  latter  is  more  relevant  to  its 
occasion,  since  it  brushes  up  old  patriotic  tunes. 
This  is  one  way  in  which  we  become  victims  to 
the  music  of  compulsion. 

(2.)  But  nowhere  is  the  infliction  quite  so  fla- 
grant as  in  theatres.  You  go  to  see  and  hear  a 
play,  a  drama  humorous  or  tragic,  and  you  have 
to  hear  something  else  which  you  don't  want, 
which  is  simply  a  bore  and  a  distraction,  which 
breaks  the  spell  of  the  good  acting,  and  rudely 
interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  drama,  will  not 
let  you  talk  with  your  neighbor,  or  even  think 
the  matter  over  to  yourself,  but  leaves  you  scat- 
ter-brained and  with  a  headache.  In  this  respect 
a  thing  like  Pinafore,  which  turns  it  into  an 
opera,  and  makes  the  music  paramount,  the  ele- 
ment that  chiefly  claims  attention,  is  a  real  bless- 
ing ;  and  even  to  the  poorest  opera  we  cah  grant 
one  virtue,  if  it  had  no  other,  namely,  the  silence 
of  the  orchestra  between  the  acts.  For  the  music 
commonly  played  while  the  curtain  is  down  is 
wholly  irrelevant,  and  even  in  a  vulgar  sense, 
impertinent.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  play, 
either  as  preparation  or  continuation  and  im- 
provement of  its  mood  and  its  effect.  It  is  a 
rude  assault  upon  the  ear  and  sense  just  when 
one  recjuires  a  little  rest  and  silence  ;  it  keeps  up 
what  seems  an  endless  and  relentless  repetition  of 
a  dance  tune  or  hackneyed  sentimental  melody  ; 
and  when  the  ambitious  cornet-solo  man  befius 
to  caricature  the  death-song  of  Edgardo,  or  to  * 
imitate  a  flute  and  revel  in  all  sorts  of  florid  va- 
riations, it  is  enough  sometimes  to  drive  one  to 
despair.  The  appeal  is  to  the  lowest  taste  in 
the  audience,  and  is  sure  to  elicit  much  clapping 
of  hands,  while  it  fatigues  and  sickens  those  of 
finer  culture. 

In  the  best  German  theatres  for  the  spoken 
drama,  there  is  no  music  between  the  acts,  and 
no  orchestra  is  present,  except  when  pieces  like 
Goethe's  Egmont,  or  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  are  presented,  for  which  composers  of 
genius,  like  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  have 
made  music  specially  adapted  to  the  play,  and  ' 
sueh  as  to  render  the  illusion  more  ideally  com- 
plete. Without  any  real  interruption  of  the 
drama  you  can  relax  attention  for  a  moment,  and 
look  round  or  talk  with  friends,  and  find  yourself 
fresh  for  the  next  installment  of  the  play,  with 
brain  not  distracted,  brayed  as  in  a  mortar  by 
coarse,  senseless,  tedious  noise  called  music. 
We  are  sure  many  persons  would  go  to  a  good 
play  oftener  than  they  do,  were  this  the  practice 
in  our  theatres.  But  if  there  be  music,  let  it  be 
(or  music's  sake,  a  thing  that  claims  attention  on 
its  own  account,  and  woriliy  to  be  listened  to  as 
such  ;  not  flung  at  our  heads  while  we  are  cor- 
nered and  cannot  escape  it.  In  an  opera,  how- 
ever light,  like  Pinafore,  it  cultivates  the  common 
taste ;  we  do  not  think  the  musical  entr'actes 
of  the  theatre,  as  a  general  thing,  do  that. 

(3.)  The  very  diffusion  of  musical  taste  and 
knowledge,  so  desirable  in  itseif,  has  this  uncom- 
fortable side  to  it.  It  compels  us,  —  not  abso- 
lutely, not  directly,  but  yet  practically,  through 
our  sympathies,  our  interest  in  concert-giving 
dcbutauls,  whose  name  is  legion,  through  a  good- 
iiatunul  disposition  to  encoMrage,  to  n  cognize 
and  duly  appreciate  all  degrees  and  kinds  of 
real  merit  —  to  attend  concert  after  concert,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  sit  through  lengthy 
programmes  of  all  sorts  of  compositions   by  all 
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the  old  and  new  composei-s,  when  one  had  much 
rather  stay  at  home  and  make  a  Httle  music  by 
himself,  or  find  an  hour  for  once  to  study  music, 
or  take  a  walk  or  chat  with  friends,  or  go  to  ii 
scientific  lecture,  or  a  reading,  or  a  play,  —  in 
short,  to  anything  rather  than  the  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-ninth  concert  of  a  season  still  pro- 
tracted into  the  midsummer  heats  and  dog- 
days.  This  compulsion,  to  be  sure,  chiefly  weighs 
upon  musical  editors  and  critics,  who,  because 
they  have  undertaken  to  give  such  notice  as 
they  can  conveniently  of  the  more  significant 
phases  of  the  advancing  cause  of  music,  seem 
therefore  to  be  held  in  duty  bound  to  make  dis- 
criminating (and  that  means  in  too  many  cases 
flattering)  reports  on  everything  that  passes  in 
the  way  of  musical  publication  or  performance. 
The  most  unsatisfactory  aspect  of  all  such  ex- 
pected, and  therefore  half-compulsory,  listening 
and  reporting  ("  criticising,"  if  you  please)  is 
that  it  uses  the  poor  editor  and  critic  as  an  invol- 
untaiy  advertising  medium  !  But  his  is  not  the 
only  class  that  suflTers  ;  all  who  have  a  name  in 
the  community  for  musical  enthusiasm,  taste,  or 
knowledge,  are  more  or  less  appealed  to  in  the 
same  way  to  listen  to  the  new  comer,  to  sub- 
scribe to,  or  at  least  accept  a  complimentary  in- 
vitation to,  the  complimentary  concert  of  the 
newly  arrived  singer  or  instrumental  virtuoso,  or 
the  exhibition  recital,  matinee  or  concert,  of  such 
sinfino'  and  piano  teacher's  pupils  in  their  turn. 
It  is  a  penalty  we  all  pay  for  our  love  and  taste 
for  music.  It  has  its  pleasant  and  its  irksome 
side.  We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  remedy 
to  be  found  for  it,  or  that  it  would  not  be  surly 
and  unamiable  to  seek  one.  We  nmst  make  up 
our  minds  to  hear  much  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
hear,  much  that  is  good  intrinsically,  but  not 
good  coming  in  the  wrong  time,  when  we  can 
only  hear  with  ears,  not  listen  heart  and  soul, 
simply  as  the,  consequence  of  happening  to  be 
somewhat  musical. 

We  might  pursue  the  theme  indefinitely  ;  but 
these  specifications  will  sufHce  to  ^ow  how 
Music,  often  welcomed  as  a  heavenly  visitor,  may 
also  be  a  persecuting  bore,  to  none  so  aggravating 
as  to  the  victim  who  is  the  most  truly  musical. 


long  as  tliey  (the  Messrs.  Chickering)  occupy  the  building; 
and'  furthermore,  do  generously  supply,  free  of  cost,  the  two 
grand  piano-fortes. 

"  Consider  what  delight  one  can  get  from  this  place. 
Have  you  two  grand  piano-fortes  ?  Have  you  a  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes  of  music  for  those  two  piano-fortes  ?  This  is  a 
very  expensive  sort  of  music,  while  it  is  not  just  what  one 
cares  to  own  year  in  and  year  out.  This  attractive  place  is 
called  the  "  Uuth  Burrage  Room."  May  this  little  descrip- 
tion lead  some  generous  mortal  to  carry  out  the  same  idea 
in  some  other  of  our  musical  centres." 

The  rules  attached  to  the  use  of  the  room  are  simple,  and 
not  hampered  by  red  tape: 

"  This  room,  with  its  piano-fortes  and  library  of  four-hand 
and  eight-hand  music  for  two  piano-fortes,  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  persons  who  play  such  music  tolerably  well  at 
first  sight. 

"  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  use  it,  and  the 
preservation  of  its  valuable  contents,  the  following  rules  are 
established : 

"  1 .  The  hours  for  the  use  of  the  room  are  from  9  a.m. 
to  5.30  P.  M.  only. 

"  2.  The  names  of  all  persons  using  the  room  must  be 
entered  in  advance  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  building. 

"  .3.  One  hour  or  two  hours  at  a  time  may  be  engaged  by 
a  party  of  two  or  four  persons,  by  entry  of  the  names  of  the 
party  opposite  the  hour  or  hours  decided ;  but  such  entry  is 
never  to  be  made  more  than  seven  days  before  the  desired 
time. 

"4.  No  party  is  to  have  the  right  to  engage  more  than 
two  hours  in  any  one  period  of  seven  days. 

"  5.  The  same  hour  or  hours,  week  after  week,  may  be 
secured  by  the  entry  of  the  names  of  the  party  on  their  ar- 
rival each  week  for  the  same  hour  or  hours  in  the  following 
week. 

"  6.  One  hour  on  each  of  two  days  may  be  taken  instead 
of  two  hours  on  one  day,  if  preferred. 

"  7.  Parties  are  to  assemble  on  the  lower  floor,  in  order 
that  the  elevator  may  be  used  once  only  to  reach  the  room. 
They  are  expected  to  use  the  stairs  in  descending. 

"8.  On  reaching  the  room,  umbrellas  and  clothing 
should  be  left  on  the  rack  provided  for  the  purpose  outside 
the  door. 

"  0.  The  best  care  must  be  taken  of  the  music;  it  must 
never  be  taken  from  the  room,  and  never  used  as  a  seat,  and 
the  corners  of  the  leaves  must  not  be  turned  up. 

"  10.  The  pianos  must  be  carefully  treated,  and  be  closed 
on  leaving  the  room ;  the  music  must  be  returned  to  its 
proper  place,  the  book-case  locked,  and  the  keys  of  the  case 
and  of  the  room  put  into  the  place  assigned  for  them  (un- 
less the  party  having  the  next  claim  to  the  room  stands 
ready  to  take  them),  and  the  window-shades  drawn  down. 

"  Implicit  obedience  to  these  rules,  or  to  others  hereafter 
established,  is  required  from  all  who  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  the  room." 


The  "  Ruth  Burrage  Room."  —  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang  has  furnished  to  the  Boston  correspondent 
of  the  Music  Trade  Review  the  following  interest- 
ing description  of  a  little  practical  scheme,  suc- 
cessfully put  in  practice  under  his  (Mr.  Lang's 
direction),  for  the  benefit  of  earnest  young  piano- 
forte students.  We  had  long  been  intending  to 
make  some  account  of  it  ourselves;  but  since  the 
New  York  paper  has  the  start  of  us,  we  are  glad 
to  borrow,  hoping  that  by  so  doing  we  may  lead 
some  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
so  generously  and  wisely  offered.  Mr..  Lang 
writes  :  — 

"  In  the  upper  story  of  Chickering  &  .Son's  building,  ac- 
cessible by  an  elevator,  there  exists  a  tastefully  furnished 
room,  containing  two  concert  grand  piano-fortes  and  a  beau- 
tiful mahogany  case  containing  every  piece  of  music  that  ex- 
ists for  two  piano-fortes,  two  players,  .and  for  two  piano-fortes, 
four  players  (eight  hands).  Every  symphony,  concerto,  over- 
ture, suite,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  extent  in  value  of  about  three 
thousand  dollars,  is  there,  conveniently  bound,  with  catalogues 
complete.  Under  appropriate  rules  for  the  convenience  of 
the  beneficiaries,  this  room  is  absolutely  free  to  all,  even 
without  the  asking.  That  this  wonderful  place  is  in  constant 
use  from  morning  until  night,  and  has  been  from  the  mo- 
ment it  was  inaugurated  until  now  (nearly  two  yeara),  is  a 
matter  of  course. 

"  From  whence  came  all  this  ? 

"  A  Tew  years  since  there  died  in  Boston  a  lovely  girl  of 
twenty-two  (a  fine  pianist  herself),  a  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
A.  A.  Burrage,  who,  on  her  death-bed,  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  little  property  of  which  she  was  possessed  should  be 
given,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  to  deservhif^ 
musical  students.  The  before  mentioned  collection  of  mu- 
sic was  purchased  with  MisS  Ruth  Burrage's  money.  The 
Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons  allowed  Mr.  Lang  to  construct 
the  room,  and  to  retain  it  free  of  rent  for  the  purpose,  so 
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Cincinnati,  July  15.  —  The  close  of  the  winter  teiin  of 
the  College  of  Music  was  preceded  by  six  examinations  of  the 
pupils  under  instruction.  Five  of  these  examinations  were 
semi-public,  while  the  sixth  took  place  before  a  very  large  in- 
vited audience  in  Music  Hall.  The  numbers  consisted  in  vocal 
solo  and  ensemble  numbers,  and  solo  selections  for  the  violon- 
cello, violin,  and  the  organ.  Space  will  not  permit  of  .any  en- 
larging on  all  the  performances  of  the  different  students;  of 
two  I  will  only  make  mention,  that  of  Miss  Funck  and  of  Mas- 
ter Bendix,  both  pupils  of  Professor  Jacobssohn.  The  former 
played  the  Fantasie-Caprice  of  Vieuxtemps,  not  only  very 
smoothly  in  execution,  but  in  a  style  which  was  more  that  of 
an  artist  th.au  of  an  amateur.  Master  Bendix,  in  the  first 
movement  of  a  concerto  by  Viotti,  showed  himself  very  pro- 
ficient both  technically  and  in  point  of  taste. 

The  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Music 
Teachers,  which  gathered  here  on  July  1st,  was  not  largely 
attended.  Mr.  Ve  Roode,  of  Lexington,  acted  as  president. 
The  programme  was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  essays 
read  were  by  Mr.  Parsons  of  New  York,  "  The  Relation  of 
Music  to  Morals; "  by  Madame  Seller  of  Philadelphia  on  the 
'•  Physiology  of  the  Voice  ; "  by  Mr.  Krehbiel  of  Cincinnati  on 
"  The  Sacred  and  Profane  Influence  in  Musical  Develop- 
ment;"  by  Mr.  Van  Cleve  now  of  Cincinnati,  on  "  Realism 
in  Music;  "  and  by  Mr.  Mees  of  this  city  on  "  Instrumenta- 
tion, its  Origin  and  Development."  The  last  paper  w<as 
illustrated,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thomas,  by  his 
orchestra,  in  a  concert  at  the  Highland  House,  in  which 
selections  from  the  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  Hayden,  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  Liszt,  Wagner,  BerUoz,  and  Strauss,  were 
performed  in  chronological  order.  At  the  afternoon  session 
Mme.  De  Roode  Rice  of  Chicago,  gave  a  piano  recital  with 
an  excellent  programme,  and  Mr.  Sherwood,  of  Boston,  cre- 
ated genuine  enthusiasm  with  his  rendering  of  a  long  list  of 
classic  and  modern  compositions.  M. 


The  Netheriandish  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Musical 
Art  celebrated  its  fiftieth  jubilee  in  Amsterdam,  May  23-25. 
The  worlvs  performed  were:  Handel's  Joshua;  a  Mass  by 
Verhulst;  "  Der  fliegende  HoUiinder,"  by  Richard  Hoi;  the 
third  part  of  the  oratorio  Bonifacius,  by  Nicolai;  and  the 
Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven. 


NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

The  Next  Opera  Season.  —  Mr.  J.  R.  G.  Hassard 
writes  home  from  London  to  the  New  York  Trihmu :  "  Mr. 
Mapleson's  plans  for  the  next  season  in  America  are  still 
vague,  and  I  presume  that  they  will  be  governed  by  circum- 
stances not  altogether  within  his  control.  Mme.  Gerster  will 
certainly  return  ;  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
have  Campanini,  and  Galassi  also  ;  and  you  have  probably 
learned  that  Mapleson  has  captured  from  Strakosch  no  less 
a  prize  than  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary.  Here  is  an  admira- 
ble quartet  to  begin  with  ;  but  a  double  set  of  singers  is 
needed  for  a  good  season,  and  negotiations  with  the  others 
are  incomplete.  Mr.  Mapleson  informs  me  that  he  is  mak- 
uig  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  Nilsson.  Nobody  believes 
that  he  will  succeed.  Mme.  Nilsson  is  engaged  for  next  win- 
ter in  Mailrid,  and  1  presume  that  neither  she  nor  the  man- 
ager is  anxious  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  ^3000  to  which  she 
would  become  liable  by  accepting  the  American  engagement. 
Nilsson  and  Gerster  would  do  well  together,  for  their  spe- 
cial roles  are  entirely  distinct.  Del  Puente  will  doubtless 
return,  and^among  the  less  important  members  of  the  troupe 
are  Mile.  Ambre  and  Mile.  Lido.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  is  more  or  less  uncertainty  about  our  enjoying  Sig.  Ar- 
diti's  services  again  this  year,  for  he,  too,  is  wanted  at  Ma- 
drid. Sig.  Muzio  has  made  several  engagements  for  Mr. 
Max  Strakosch's  next  season  in  the  United  States,  of  which, 
as  you  know,  the  dramatic  soprano,  Teresa  Singer,  is  to  be 
the  principal  attiuction.  The  tenor  is  Petrovich,  a  Russian, 
who  was  the  first  representative  of  the  "  King  of  I..ahore  " 
when  Massenet's  opera  was  performed  in  Italy.  The  bari- 
tone, Storti,  —  Italian,  of  course,  —  made  a  name,  I  believe, 
at  Milan,  where  he  sang  with  Mme.  Sasse  in  the  '  Guarany  ' 
of  Gomez.  Castelmary,  the  French  basso,  is  not  unknown 
to  fame ;  he  has  lately  been  heard  in  the  '  Mefistofele '  of 
Boito.  I  wish  1  could  add  that  Sig.  Muzio  had  engaged 
himself  as  conductor  of  the  troupe  ;  but  there  is  no  such 
good  news.  Pantaleoni,  the  baritone,  who  sang  with  the 
Strakosch  company  last  season,  is  about  to  join  Mapleson 
here.  Mr.  Max  Strakosch  has  just  arrived  hi  London,  and 
you  will  doubtless  soon  hear  of  his  further  arrangements." 

From  the  same  letter  (London,  July  5),  we  learn  :  *'  A 
German  vocalist  who  has  taken  a  distinguished  rank  here 
is  Henschel,  the  bass,  distinguished  especially  as  an  inter- 
preter of  German  songs,  and  remarkable  alike  for  the  beauty 
of  his  voice  and  the  purity  of  his  method.  A  man  of  va- 
ried accomplislmients.  and  a  favorite  in  society,  he  is  in  gen- 
eral request.  He  steadily  refuses  to  give  lessons,  hut  to  this 
rule  he  has  made  a  solitary  exception  in  favor  of  our  young 
countrywoman,  Miss  Lillian  Bailey  of  Boston,  who  sang 
not  long  ago  at  one  of  Dr.  Damrosch's  concerts  in  New  York. 
I  heard  her  at  a  private  assembly  the  other  night,  with 
Henschel  at  the  piano,  and  was  charmed  and  astonished  at 
the  progress  she  haa  made  since  she  came  abroad.  Herr 
Henschel  tells  me  that  he  intends  to  visit  America  in  1880. 
Miss  Thursby  is  in  London,  singing  frequently  at  private 
concerts  and  universally  admired.  The  reports  of  her  brill- 
iant successes  in  London  and  Paris  were  not  in  the  le:tst  ex- 
aggerated.  She  has  lately  received  a  letter  full  of  compli- 
ments, constituting  her  a  perpetual  member  of  the  French 
Association  des  Artistes  Musiciens,  and  signed  by  Gounod, 
Ambroise  Tiiomas,  Jules  Massenet,  Victor  Masse,  H.  Reber, 
and  others  well  known  to  the  world.  She  is  engaged  for 
the  Hereford,  Bristol,  and  Gloucester  festivals,  after  which  she 
will  return  to  America,  probably  in  October.  Several  man- 
agers are  in  treaty  with  her  for  the  United  States,  but  she 
has  not  yet  closed  with  any  of  them." 


In  addition  to  the  promises  for  orchestral  concerts  made 
by  the  Harvard  and  Philharmonic  organizations,  the  Euterpe 
promises  this  year  to  give  its  subscribers  a  rare  treat  in  the 
way  of  chamber  music  for  strings  mainly.  A  series  of  eight 
concerts  is  proposed,  and  a  plan  is  in  contemplation  which 
may  give  Boston  musicians  an  opportunity  to  improve  the 
record  of  this  association  over  that  of  its  initiatory  season. 
The  field  for  the  association  is  one  which  offers  rich  attrac- 
tions for  its  members,  and,  with  such  acknowledged  ability 
at  its  head,  the  Euterpe  can  hardly  fail  to  win  a  high  posi- 
tion among  the  musical  organizations  of  the  city. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  attractions,  Boston  is  also  to 
enjoy  the  presence  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club  during 
a  large  part  of  the  season.  Only  two  concert  trips  are  con- 
templated by  this  organization  during  the  season,  one  in 
October  and  November,  the  other  in  April  and  the  late 
spring,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  it  again  to  become 
a  standard  feature  of  the  home  musical  season  during  De- 
cember, January,  February,  and  March.  Its  membership 
will  be  made  good  by  the  addition  of  artists  of  established 
reputation,  whose  names  will  be  duly  announced,  and  the 
long  and  honorable  record  of  the  club  will  be  fully  mamtained 
during  the  coming  season. 

While  the  instrumental  concert  field  will  be  thus  richly 
provided  for,  the  home  opera  season  will  be  one  of  the  lead- 
ing features  in  the  attractions  of  the  coming  month.  The 
"  Ideal  "  company  will  fill  a  month's  engagement  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  beginning  late  in  September,  or  early  in 
October,  and  present  Pinafore,  Fatinitza,  and  possibly  a 
third  opera  during  the  season.  By  the  withdrawl  of  Tom 
Karl,  who  goes  to  fill  .an  engagement  with  the  Emma  Abbott 
Company,  a  change  will  be  made  in  the  Ralph  and  the  Cor- 
respondent in  the  two  operas,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fessenden  assum- 
inf  both  roles  in  place  of  Mr.  Kari.    Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney 
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resumes  hig  .place  as  Captain  Corcorau  in  Pinafore  and 
assumes  the  role  of  the  Kussian  General  in  Fatlnitza, 
matei'iallj  sti-eugthening  the  cast  of  tlie  latter  opera.  Mr. 
Frothingham  continues  as  the  ideal  Deadeye  in  Plnnfore, 
and  assumes  the  role  of  Steipann  in  Fatinitza,  again  strength- 
ening the  cast  of  the  opera.  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips  will 
assume  the  role  of  Buttercup,  as  originally  planned  in  the 
organization  of  the  company,  and  will  a-ssurae  the  dual  role 
of  Fatiuitza  and  Vladimir,  in  which  she  made  such  a  pro- 
nounced success  upon  the  first  night  of  the  season.  It  will 
be  seen  that  all  these  changes  go  to  strengthen  the  company 
in  both  operas,  and  a  successful  season  seems  to  be  a  cer- 
tainty. —  Boston  Serald. 


The  repertoire  of  the  Marefjsek  opera  company  for  the 
coming  season  will  include  Czai'  and  Zimmerman,  by 
Lortzuig,  which  will  be  called  The  Two  Peters,  an  ingen- 
ious and  sprightly  work,  known  principally  through  orches- 
tral arrangements ;  Pabadon,  by  Giorza;  La  Coloinbe,  of 
Gounod,  which  will  be  called  The  Dove ;  Grisart's  original 
Doctor  of  Alcaniara,  the  French  name  of  which  is  Bonsoir, 
M.  Pantalon ;  Sleepy  Hollow,  the  new  opera  by  Max  Maret- 
zek  himself,  and  Fatinitza  to  till  in. 


Popular  Orchestral  Concerts.  Mr.  Listemann's 
Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  of  about  thirty  of  our  best 
musicians,  has  issued  a  prospectus,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  first  venture  will  consist  of  five  concerts,  beginning  in  the 
latter  part  of  October,  at  the  Music  Hall,  their  programmes 
to  include  the  following  among  other  works : 

Beethoven:  Symphony  in  F,  selections;  overture,  "  Eg- 
mont";  overture,  "  Leonore  No.  3." 

Schumann:  Symphony  in  D-minor,  selections;  overture, 
»'  Maufred." 

Raff:  '^  Lenore  Symphony  "  selections. 

Spohr:  Overture,  "  Jessonda." 

Mendelssohn:  Overture,  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

Wagner:  Overture,  "  Tannhiiuser." 

Bach:  Air  and  gavotte. 

Schubert:  Unfinished  symphony  in  B-minor. 

Liszt:  Preludes;  Hungarian  rhapsodies;  polonaise  in  E ; 
«*  Faust  *'  symphony,  Gretchen  movement. 

Mozart-  Overture,  "  Magic  Flute." 

Weber:  Overture,  "  Oberon;  "    "  Invitation  a  la  Danse." 

Saint-Saens:  "Danse  Macabre;'*  "  Le  Kouet  d'Om- 
phaie." 

Tschaikowski :  Andante  for  string  orchestra. 

Accomplished  vocal  and  instrumental  soloists  will  con- 
tribute to  each  programme. 


Syracuse  University.  —  A  Commencement  Musical 
Soirt'C  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  was  held  in  the  Wieting 
Opera  House  on  Monday  evening,  June  23.  We  presume  it 
was  under  the  direction  of  our  old  friend  William  Schultze, 
the  musical  professor  of  the  university.  Pupils  of  the  insti- 
tution, with  their  teachers  and  musicians  of  the  place,  took 
part  in  the  following  progrjimme,:  — 
Concerto  in  C,  for  three  Pianos,  two  Violins, 

Viola,  Violoncello  and  Bass       .     .     .     Sebastian  Bach. 

Salutaris Pecker. 

Pieta  Signore  (Prayer)        Stradella, 

Homage  to  Handel,  Grand  Duo  for  two  Pianos,    Moscheles. 

Pur  D^icesti XoHi  (1620). 

Sul  Campo  Delia  Gloria,  from  Belisario     .     .     .  Donizetti. 
Capriccio  Brillaut,  for  Piano,  with  Quintet  Accom- 
paniment      Mendelssohn. 

Son^s:  (a)  La  Violetta,  (Romanze)       ....     Mozart. 

(6)  O  Lac  (Meditation)      ....      Nledheimer. 

H3-ran,  "  I  come  to  Thee  for  rest!  "      Otto  H.  Wenziaioski. 

Vocal  Duet,   "  Vieni  " Luzzi. 

Ave  Maria       .,...; Cherublni. 

liondo  Brillaut  in  B,  for  Piano  and  Violin      .  F.  Schubert. 


Orgax  Recital.  —  Mr.  Charles  H.  Morse,  Professor  of 

Music  at  Wellesley  College,  gave  a  recital  on  the  great  organ 

of  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  on  Saturday,  June  14,  with  the 

following  programme:  — 

Passacaglia  in  C  minor Back. 

Organ  Hymn,   '*  Sancta  Maria  " Wkltlng. 

Benediction  Nuptiale  . Saint-Saens. 

Sonata  in  D.  Op.  42  (Largo  e  maestoso,  Al- 
legro—  Pastorale  —  iVllegro  Assai.)    .     .     .      Guilmant. 

»' Air  du  Dauphin  " RoecktUBest. 

Andantino   from  the    Symphony,  "The  Power 

of  Sound  " Spohr. 

Overture  to  "  Oberon  " Wtber. 


FOREIGN. 

M.  Massexet^s  "  f  L  Rb  t>i  Lahore." — The  following 
is  a  portion  of  an  elabonit*  article  in  the  London  Times  of 
June  •j^):  — 

*'  Ma89enet*s  new  opera,  the  Italian  verftion  of  which  was 
playeil  for  the  fir^t  time  in  England  at  Covent  Garden  on 
Saturday  night,  may  l>e  judges]  from  two  very  different 
T)oint.-4  of  view,  and  the  amount  of  merit  granted  to  it  will 
vary  accordingly.  If  we  look  in  an  oi>era  for  the  em.ina- 
tiou  of  highest  dramatic  pathos  cfimbined  with  striking 
ori<nnality  of  melodic  invention,  and  in  c^innection  with  it 
of  formal  development,  we  mwit  certainly  Hhail  be  disap- 
poiuted  in  Maaaenet'a  work.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 


satisfied  with  flowing,  though  not  very  deep  or  very  new, 
melodies  expressive  of  the  sentiments  connnon  to  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  lyrical  stage,  with  admirable  musical  work- 
manship aided  by  gorgeous  scenery,  —  with  a  work,  in  short, 
after  the  model  of  the  grand  opera  as  established  by  Meyer- 
beer and  Halevy,  the  Roi  de  Lahore  will  command  our  ap- 
proval and  in  parts  our  admiration.  But  before  speaking  in 
detail  of  the  music  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  story  which  it  serves  to  illustrate.  Nair  the  her- 
oine, a  priestess  of  Indra,  has  inspired  an  unholy  passion  in 
Scindia,  the  all-powerful  minister  of  Alim,  King  of  Lahore, 
who  claims  her  hand  from  Tiniur,  the  high  priest.  In  the 
conversation  between  the  two  meu  which  ensues  it  ti-anspires 
that  Scindia  suspects  Nair  of  receiving  the  visits  of  a  stran- 
ger in  spite  of  her  sacred  vows,  and  when  questioned  by  him, 
Nair  herself  confesses  her  strong  but  pure  love  for  a  youth 
who,  at  the  sound  of  the  evening  prayers,  enters  the  temple 
nightly  through  a  secret  door.  Sciudia  promises  secrecy 
and  forgiveness  on  condition  that  the  girl  will  follow  him  as 
his  wife;  but  this  Nair  firmly  refuses  to  do,  wher«at  her  dis- 
appointed lover  denounces  her  to  the  priests  and  priestesses, 
who  assemble  at  the  sound  of  the  sacred  gong.  Death  will 
be  her  punishment;  but  before  it  is  inflicted  the  companion 
of  her  guilt  must  also  be  discovered,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  priestesses  intone  the  evening  hymn,  at  which  signal  the 
secret  door  opens  and  lets  in  King  Alim  himself.  The 
state  of  affairs  is  now  entirely  changed,  and  Nafr  from  a 
culprit  is  converted  into  a  royal  bride.  Even  Timur,  the 
priest,  cannot  oppose  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  who,  to  pacify 
the  gods,  promises  at  once  to  do  battle  with  Mahometan  ar- 
mies invading  the  kingdom.  Thus,  among  warlike  and  fes- 
tive songs,  closes  the  first  act,  Scindia  only  vowing  secret 
revenge.  In  the  second  act  we  are  in  Alira's  camp.  A  bat- 
tle has  been  fought,  and  the  King's  army  is  beaten  and  he 
himself  wounded  to  death.  This  opportunity  Scindia  uses 
for  sowing  treason  among  the  fugitive  soldiers:  who,  aban- 
doning their  King,  proclaim  him  ruler  of  Lahore.  Only 
Nair  refuses  to  forsake  the  unfortunate  Alim,  and  it  is  not 
till  after  his  death  that  by  force  she  is  compelled  to  follow 
the  usurper.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  Jl  Re  di 
Lahore  would  now  be  an  opera  without  a  hero  and  a  tenor. 
But  such  a  contingency  had  to  be  avoided  at  any  price,  and 
M.  Gallet,  the  liberalist,  not  satisfied  with  a  single  deus  ex 
iiiackina,  accordingly  introduces  a  whole  system  of  heavenly 
machinery.  When  the  curtain  rises  for  the  third  time  we 
are  in  the  heavenly  abode  of  Indra,  the  supreme  god,  who  is 
surrounded  by  minor  deities  and  the  spirits  of  the  blessed. 
The  songs  and  dances  of  bouris  and  other  celestial  maidens 
enliven  the  scene,  which  seems  to  draw  inspiration  from 
the  Koran  rather  than  from  the  Vedas.  Alim,  whose 
spirit  is  soon  discovered  approaching  the  tlirone  of  Indra, 
alone  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  universal  joy.  Amid  the 
beauties  of  Pai'adise  he  remembers  Nair,  and  his  ardent 
prayer  is  to  be  once  again  united  with  her.  This  prajer 
Indra  grants,  and  in  the  fourth  act  Alim,  restored  to  life,  is 
at  Lahore  to  thwart  the  designs  of  the  treacherous  Scindia, 
who  is  just  on  the  point  of  crowning  his  success  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  unwilling  but  powerless  Nair.  A  stormy  meeting 
of  the  rivals  ensues,  before  the  assembled  people,  and  Alim  is 
saved  from  the  vprath  of  the  tyrant  by  the  priests,  who  give 
him  shelter  in  the  temple  of  Indra.  Here,  in  the  fifth  and 
last  act,  he  has  a  secret  meeting  with  Nair,  but  their  plans  of 
flight  are  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  Scindia,  who  enters 
the  temple  followed  by  his  soldiers  and  threatens  Alim  with 
second  death.  Rather  than  become  the  tyrant's  wife  Nair 
seeks  destruction  by  her  own  hand,  and,  according  to  Indra's 
decree,  her  lover  joins  her  in  death.  In  the  final  tableau 
the  pair  are  seen  ascending  to  the  abode  of  bliss,  while  the 
baffled  Scindia,  according  to  the  English  version  of  the  li- 
bretto, "regards  them  with  deep  emotion,  then  prostrates 
himself,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands."  The  weakness  of 
this  plot  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view  is  at  once  apparent. 
The  characters  are  little  more  than  shadowy  conventionali- 
ties, the  celestial  interlude  is  obviously  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  scenic  display  alone,  and  the  air  of  unreality  per- 
vading the  whole  is  intensified  when  the  resuscitated  Alim 
appears  among  the  living  people  in  his  own  form  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened,  and  continues  to  act  and  to  suffer  ex- 
actly as  he  had  wont  to  do.  But  perhaps  it  is  unfair  to 
judge  by  the  canons  of  common  sense  a  libretto  which  con- 
tains at  least  some  effective  situations  and  no  end  of  oppor- 
tunities for  celestial  and  terrestrial  marclies,  pageants, 
dances,  and  other  attractions  of  the  operatic  st:ige.  That 
on  these  the  success  of  the  work  must  to  a  great  extent  depend, 
the  manageuient  at  Covent  Garden  had  fully  recognized,  and 
nothing  more  splendid,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  more  taste- 
ful, could  be  imagined  than  the  way  in  which  the  piece  is  put 
upon  the  stage.  The  dresses  throughout  are  gorgeous,  and 
a  perfectly  dazzling  effect  of  color  and  light  is  produced  by 
tiie  scenery  and  the  grouping  of  dances  and  f(piranti  in  the 
third  act,  where  Indra's  abode  is  represented.  To  sum  up, 
M.  Massenet's  opera,  although  not  a  work  of  genius  proper, 
is  one  of  more  than  common  merit,  and  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments of  at  least  temporary  success.  The  reception  it  met 
with  augurs  well  for  its  immediate  future  at  Covent  Garden, 
a  circumstance  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  excellent  per- 
formance and  mise-en-scii  nc." 


cantata  of  The  Lay  of  the  Bell.  There  was  a  band  of 
125  and  a  chorus  of  400,  so  that  the  cantata  was  accorded, 
on  the  whole,  a  better  chance  than  it  had  at  it8  previous 
performances  at  Cologne  and  Berlin.  Schiller's  fine  poem 
has  before  now  tempted  musicians,  who  have  performed 
their  work  with  more  or  less  success.  Zelter,  Hurka,  Jiar- 
tels,  and  Lindpainter  have  set  The  I^ay  of  the  Bell  to 
music,  the  setting  by  Romberg  has  long  been  popular,  and 
Herr  Carl  Stur  of  Wiemar,  a  few  years  ago,  wrote  music  in- 
tended as  an  accompaniment  to,  and  in  illustration  of, 
the  declaimed  text  of  Schiller.  Carl  Stijr's  work  gained  a 
good  deal  of  success  in  Gern^ny,  and  it  has  also  been  per- 
formed at  the  popular  concerts  of  Brussels.  The  Lay  of 
the  Bell  of  Max  Bruch  is,  however,  of  larger  dimensions, 
and  is  far  more  ambitious  than  its  predecessors;  while  a 
special  point  has  been  made  by  the  division  of  the  poem  into 
recitatives  for  such  parts  of  it  as  are  didactic  and  philosoph- 
ical, and  into  solos  and  choruses  for  such  portions  as  are 
merely  descriptive.  The  opinions  of  the  German  critics  as 
to  the  effect  of  this  division  are  by  no  means  unanimous. 
Some  of  the  critics  aver  that  it  gives  great  variety  to  the 
ensemble  without  detracting  from  the  unity  of  the  work. 
Others,  like  the  Cologne  Popular  Gazette,  regret  that  the 
composer  has  not  treated  the  declamation  in  the  modern 
spirit.  The  paper  quoted  is,  indeed,  of  the  opinion  that 
"  the  verses  of  Schiller,  which  are,  according  to  Moritz 
Hauptmann,  music  of  themselves,  ought  not  to  have  been 
treated  with  the  dryness  of  the  ancient  recitative,  although 
it  is  true  that  Herr  Max  Bruch  obtains  great  effects  by  the 
contrast  which  his  melodious  solos  and  magnificent  choruses 
afford  with  these  arid  recitatives.'*  The  work  is  said  to  be 
well  scored ;  but  some  of  the  critics  aver  that  it  is  not  re- 
markable from  the  point  of  view  of  originality,  and  lacks 
the  grandeur  and  the  power  of  inspiration  with  which  Schil- 
ler's poem  is  so  strongly  impregnated.  At  the  Khenish 
Festival  the  chief  part  was  undertaken  by  the  bass,  Sta,udig, 
who  shared  the  honors  with  the  composer-conductor,  Herr 
Max  Bruch.  —  Boston  CouHer, 


Hasdel  in  Italy.  —  The  first  performance  in  Italy  of 
Handel's  oratorio,  Israel  in  Fgypt,  which  took  place  at 
Kome  on  the  ."iOth  of  May  last,  is  an  event  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  the  musical  world.  The  Maestro  Mus- 
tafa, Director  of  the  Societa  Musicale  Komana,  to  whom 
the  merit  belongs  of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  The 
Messlak  to  Italian  amateurs,  has  now  rendered  a  similar 
service  to  his  countrymen  with  regard  to  the  great  choral 
masterpiece  just  named;  and  to  judge  by  the  comments 
made  on  the  occasion  in  the  Roman  press,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  has  found  an  audience  fully  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate the  noble  music  of  the  great  representative  of  mu- 
sical Protestantism.  The  work  was  most  carefully  rehearsed, 
and  its  production  was  looked  forward  to  with  the  keenest 
interest  by  the  musical  public,  the  performance  being  at- 
tended by  the  elite  of  the  artistic  and  even  the  fashionable 
world.  Tfce  execution  is  spoken  of  as  highly  finished,  the 
well-trained  choir  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  singers,  and 
the  orchestra  numbering  sixty  performers;  the  solo  portions 
of  the  work  were  rendered  by  the  following  artists,  namely, 
Signore  Alari  and  Borghi  del  Puente  (soprano),  Kicci  de 
Antonis  (alto),  Signori  Cotogni  (tenor),  Capelloni  and  Cal- 
zanera  (bass.)  All  the  Roman  journals  refer  to  the  event 
at  some  length,  giving  sketches  of  the  composer's  career, 
and  expressing  the  belief  that  the  introduction  of  Handel's 
compositions  into  Italy  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  musical 
history  of  the  country.  As  regards  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  audience  by  the  performance,  the  Osservatore  Romano 
remarks  as  follows :  "  Every  one  appeared  to  be  listening 
with  profound  attention  and  reverent  wonder  to  those  gigan- 
tic choruses,  those  sweet  arias,  those  imposing  fugues  with 
which  this  classical  oratorio  of  the  great  German  master 
abounds.  At  every  pause  of  the  performance  the  universal 
admiration  broke  out  into  long- continued  applause,  thus 
doing  homage  to  the  celebrated  master  and  bestowing  also 
a  well-merited  reward  upon  the  Maestro  Mustafa,  and  ail 
those  who  assisted  him  in  the  rendering  of  the  work.  Some 
of  the  most  prominent  numbers  were  re-demanded  and  had 
to  be  repeated."  The  Italian  version  of  the  English  words 
is  the  joint  work  of  Signori  Guido  Guidi  and  Girolamo 
Caldani.  There  have  been  several  repetitions  since  the 
above  first  performance,  each  time  before  numerous  audi- 
ences, and  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  the  public  ap- 
pears as  yet  unabated. 


Tine  great  novelty  of  the  Jihenish  Whitsuntide  Festival, 

lield    this   year    at    Aix-ki-Chapelle,  was    the    performance, 

I  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  of  Max  Bruch'a  new 


Mr.  Arthuk  Suluvan,  who  has  just  been  created  Mus. 
Bac.  by  Oxford  University,  is  a  very  great  favorite  with  the 
undergraduates  of  that  institution.  At  the  granting  of  de- 
grees the  other  day,  the  chief  event  was  the  descent  from  tha 
upper  gallery  of  an  immense  pinafore.  Then  followed  from 
the  undergraduates  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Pinafore 
choruses,  which  was  received  with  tremendous  and  general 
applause,  checked,  alas!  in  the  bud  by  a  stern  proctor. 


M.  Mermkt,  autlior  of  ".leainie  d'Arc,"  has,  it  "la  said, 
finislied  an  opera,  the  words  and  music  of  wliich  are  both  by 
himself.  Its  suliject  is  "  Bacchus,"  and  its  plot  deals 
witli  the  conquest  of  India  by  the  wine-god:  a  paraphrase, 
it  has  been  suggested,  of  "Drink."  The  new  opera  will, 
however,  hardly  be  of  much  use  to  London  impreaarii,' as  a 
leading  feature  of  it  is  a  luimber  of  wild  Ijeaats,  Fancy 
Signor  Fancelli  as  Bacchus  and  Madame  Nilsson  as  Hebe 
singing  with  the  roaring  of  a  lion  obligato!  —  Figaro. 
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some.  —  JMagazin/ur  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes. 


*»*  Fcrr  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  jynce  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


POEMS  OF  PLACES. 

mU  liy  HENBY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

Complete   in   31    '* Little    Classic"    Volumes. 
$1*00  each.    The  set,  in  box,  $31.00. 


1-4. 

5. 
6-8. 

9,10. 
11-13. 
14, 15. 

16. 
17,  18. 

19. 

20. 
21-23. 

24. 
25,26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

SO. 

31. 


England  and  Wales. 

Ireland. 

Scotland,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den. 

Prance  and  Savoy. 

Italy, 

Spa.in,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Switzerland  and  Austria. 

Germany. 

Greece  and  Turkey  (in  Europe). 

Russia,  including  Asiatia  Russia 

Asia,    '  • 

Africa.  '  *' 

Idw  Engl  a 

Middle  States. 

Southern  States. 

Western  States. 

British  America,  Mexico,  South  America. 

Oceanica,  including  Australasia,  Polynesia,  and 
Miscellaneous  Seas  and  Islands. 


If  one  wishes  to  see  how  the  world  looks  through  a 
poet's  spectacles  the  best  way  is  to  purchase  and  read  this 
charming  series  of  books.  —  TAc  Christian  Intelligencer 
(New  York). 

These  little  volumes  are  perfect  mines  of  poetic  wealth, 
containing  a  choice  selection  of  the  finest  poems  in  the 
language.  —  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston). 

Whoever  travels  in  any  land,  or  upon  any  sea  or  river 
of  the  globe,  will  find  in  these  convenient  little  books  the 
best  poetry  relating  to  the  particular  locality  in  which  he 
ia  ioterested.  —  The  Reader. 

#*#  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent^  postpaid ^  on  re- 
ceipt 0/ the  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


ai^u^ical  Sn^H^wction* 


M' 


'R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


f^ME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the   Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 
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MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR 


$15 


AT  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 
Mdsic  Hall.     The  Largest  Music   School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.     75  eminent  professors.     Nearly  20,000  etu- 
rtcnts  since  1867-    Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.     For 
Prospectus,  address         E.  TOUIUEE,  Mqsic  Hall,  Boston. 

KEW  ENGLAND  >  Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 

MUSICAL  5  Address  E.  TOURJEE, 


BUKKAU. 


Music  H.^ll,  Boston. 


MADAME    SELLER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

JTo.  1104  Walmit  Street,  Philadelphia, 

SUMMER  COURSE, 

Beginning  June  19,  and  closing  Aug.  1,  1879. 

This  course  is  especially  for  Teachers  and  those  who  are  not 
able  to  attend  during  the  winter  session. 


Constipation  and  Indigestion 

Arc  ne,irly  certaiu  to  afflict  sedentary  brain  workers.  Medicines  usually 
ncrease  the  dilBculty.  FRUIT  FOOD  and  WHITE  WHEAT 
GLUTEN  relieve  all,  and  establish  normal  digestion.  We  have  Food 
Remedies  for  Br.iln  and  Nerve  Troubles,  for  Consumption,  Dia- 
betes, Dyspepsia,  Bright's  Disease,  and  all  abnormal  conditions. 
C  We  Eelieve  Fatness  by  nitrogenous  foods,  without  drugs  and  without 
starvation.  ■ 

.  Pamphlets  Free.  HEALTH  FOOD  CO., 

Brooklyn  Offlce,  0  ClinlOD  St.  74  Fourth  Av.,  cor.  10th  St.,  Now  York. 

Boston,  Jffencj/,  tiS  Commercial  St. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1S79,  t'"s  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  passed 
from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.  It  remains  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S.  Dwight,  its  founder, 
and  preserves  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general  outward 
form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and  culture,  lovers  of  the 
best  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  //;!?/>  sympathy,  instead  of  courting  an  indiscriminate 
"  popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than  quantity  of  matter.  Loyal 
to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  yet  welcomes  every  sign  of  wholesome 
progress. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  J&urnal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  masterivorks  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew :  — 

lis  contents  will  relate  7nainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the 
world  of  Art  and  polite  literature ;  including,  from  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  Neiw  Music  publisl^d  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

J.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.   Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 
(^  

Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  is  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musical  and 
literary :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter, 
of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  takes  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
world  of  Art  and  Literature ;  it  contains  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  "  Stuart  Sterne  "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo  "),  and  others ;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever; 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance  ; 
five  copies,  $11.25  ;  ten  copies,  S20.00. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIQHT'S  JOUEML  OF  MUSIC 

WITH    HOUGHTON,    OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S    OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly ^5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00   "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter '. ii-75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide.......  3.50   "         " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  ^Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  will  be  sent  for  $1.00 
each  additional. 

j!^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

7he  ]ovMi  to.  is  for  sale  at  Ck-ri.  Prufer's,  30  West  St.;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  283  Hashington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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Geo.  Woods  L  Co..'s 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 

Their  patent  frame  gives  them 

Great  Strength  arid  Solidity, 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  QUALITY  OF  TONE. 

They  have  the  exclusive  use  in  this  country  of  the 
celebrated 

Srinsmead  Repeating  Action, 

Which  repeats  equal  to  any  Grand  Action. 


PARLOR  AND    CHURCH 


ORGANS 


WITH  BOTH  PIPE  AND  EEED  STOPS. 


THEIE  &EEAT  VARIETY  FOR  MUSICAL  EFFECTS 

Commends  them  to  .ill  cultivated  musicians. 
AN    UNEQUALED    REPUTATION 

FOR 

Thorongh  Workmanship  and  Fine  linish 

GEO.  WOODS  &  CO. 

CAJIimiDGEPOKT,  MASS. 

WAREROOMS, 

008  Waahinffton  St.,  lioston,  Mu»8. 

72  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


"SUPERIOR 
THE 


NUTRITION 

LIFE." 


IMPERIAL  GR  ANUM 

THE  GREAT  MEDICINAL  FOOD. 

The_  Salvator  for  Invalids  and  the  Aged.       An  Incomparable  Aliment  for  the   Growth  and 

Protection  of  hifants  and  Children.     A  Stiperior  Nutritive  in  Continued  Fevers,  and 

a  Reliable  Remedial  Agent  in  all  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines. 

Mfl^HIS  justly  celebrated  Dietetic  Preparation  is,  in  composition,  principally  the  Gluten 
^jM,  derived  by  chemical  process  from  very  superior  growths  of  %vheat,  and  presented 
"-— 5  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  safest,  most  nicely  prepared  and 
reliable  medicinal  food  that  scientific  research  can  yield.  It  has  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  an  aliment  the  stomach  seldom  if  ever  rejects,  condition  not  accepted,  and  while  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  in  food  more  delicious,  or  more  soothing  and 
nourishing  as  an  aliment  for  invalids  and  for  the  growth  and  protection  o(  children,  us  rare 
medicinal  excellence  in  Inanition,  due  to  Alal-assimilation,  Chronic,  Gastric  and  Intestinal 
/JiVc-ait'j-,  has  been  incontestably  proven;  often  in  instances  of  consultation  over  patients 
whose  digestive  organs  were  reduced  to  such  a  low  and  sensitive  condition  that  the 
Granum  was  the  only  thing  the  stomach  would  tolerate,  when  life  seemed  depending  on 
its  retention. 


SOLD   WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL   BY 


DRUGGISTS  AND  PHARMACISTS, 

—  IN   THE  — 

Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States. 
aOHlM    CA-IiLE    <Ss    SOISTS,    3MEW    TTOItlK. 

JOHN    BURROUGHS'S    BOOKS. 


LOCUSTS   AND   WILD    HONEY.      16mo.     $1.50. 

CoNTEKTS  :    The  Pastoral  Bees  ;  Sharp  Eyes  ;  Strawberries  ;  Is  it  going  to  Rain  ?  Speckled  Trout ;  Birds  and  Birdf 
A  Bed  of  Boughs  ;  Birds'-Nesting  ;  The  Halcyon  in  Canada. 

A  new  book  by  this  author  is  like  a  burst  of  sunshine  on  a  cloudy  day.  Mr.  Burroughs  knows  more  about  out- 
of-doors  than  any  man  since  Thoreau.  —  iVew  York  Htrald. 

WAKK    ROBIN.      Second  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  illustrated.     IBmo.     $1.50. 

Contents  ;  The  Return  of  the  Birds  ;  In  the  Hemlocks ;  Adirondac ;  Birds'-Nests ;  Spring  at  the  Capital ;  Birch 
Browsings  ;  The  Bluebird  ;  The  Invitation. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  as  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  and  one  of  the  most  fascinating  descriptive  writers,  is  an  author 
whose  reputation  will  constantly  increase  ;  for  what  he  does  is  not  only  an  addition  to  our  information,  but  to  the 
good  litei-ature  that  we  put  on  the  shelf  with  Thoreau  and  White  of  Selborne.  — Hari/oTd  Courant. 

WINTER    SUNSHINE.       New  edition,  revised-and  enlarged, -with  frontispiece  illnatrar 
tion.     16mo.     $1.50.  ^ 

Contents:  Winter  Sunshine ;  Exhilarations  of  the  Road  ;  The  Snow- Walkers  ;  The  Fox;  A  March  Chronicle;  Au- 
tumn Tides  ;  The  Apple  ;  An  October  Abroad. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  American  esanyipts,  and  in  the  description  of  out-door  scenes,  sports, 
and  observations,  we  know  of  no  one  who  excels  him.  —  Boston  Gazette. 

This  is  a  very  charming  little  book The  minuteness  of  his  observation,  the  keenness  of  his  perceptien, 

give  him  a  real  originality,  and  his  eketches  have  a  delightful  oddity,  vivacity ,  and  freshness. —  T/u  Nation  (New  York), 

BIRDS  AND   POETS,  with   Other  Papers.      16mo.     $1.50. 

Contents  :  Birds  and  Poets  ;  April ;  Touches  of  Nature  ;  A  Bird  Medley  ;  Spring  Poems  ;  Our  Rural  Divinity  ;  Em- 
erson ;  The  Flight  of  the  Eagle  (Walt  Whitman) ;  Before  Genius  ;  Before  Beauty. 

There  is  about  these  essays,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  charm  of  nature,  a  pastoral  pleasure,  a  deep  and  thorough  en- 
joyment of  country  beauty,  that  recalls  the  shepherds  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  The  first  paper,  on  birds  and  poets, 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  is  a  delightful  essay  upon  birds  and  the  poets  who  sang  and  sing  of  them.  —  London 
ExamineT. 

John  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  essayists  of  the  time.  —  Providence  Journal. 


*^*  Fo"  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent^  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hy  tke  Publishers f 

HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   &   CO.,   Boston. 

THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY  OF  BRITISH  POETRY, 

From  Chancer  to  the  Present  Time  (1.350-1878).     Edited  by  James  T.  Fields  and  Edwin  P. 
Whipplh.     1  vol.,  royal  8vo,  1028  pag&.     With  Heliotype  Portraits  of  Chaucer,  Sjienscr,  Shake- 
speare, Milton.  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  Mrs.  Browning. 
Cloth,  handsomely  stamped,  $6.50;  half  calf,  $10.00;,  morocco,  or  tree  calf,  $14.00. 
There  is  every  reason  why  the  book  should  become  the  standard  collection  of  British  poetry  for 

home  use.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

A  boon  in  the  English-reading  world The  more  it  is  read  the  more  highly  will  it  be  prized. 

—  New  York  Observer. 

The  best  that  editorial  skill  and  diligence  have  yet  given  to  the  public.  —  Neiv  York  Evcninrj  Post. 
Every  teacher  whose  means  will  allow  should  have  this  book.     It  renders  a  hundred  dollars' worth 

of  other  books  unnecessary.  —  Educational  Weektij  (Chicago). 

It  is  a  collection  not  only  eminently  satisfactory  in  general,  but  in  far  the  greater  number  of  par- 
ticulars. The  leader  may  confidently  go  to  it  for  the  whole  or  part  of  every  great  or  famous  English 
poem. — Atlantic  jVonthli/. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  numlier  of  portr.aits,  and  here  again  there  is  a  special  claim  to 
favor  in  that  these  portraits  are  not  the  well-worn  steel  plates  witli  which  the  public  have  become 
f.'imiliar  by  thi^ir  appearance  in  all  sorts  of  volumes,  but  a  sen'cs  of  finely  executed  heliotypes  from 
the  most  life-like  and  artistic  likenesses  known,  eoUectcd  by  Mr.  Fields,  who  hashad  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  making  such  collections.  —  Cleveland  Herald. 

>.'<)  previous  fiingle-volume  anthology  has  ever  approached  it  in  the  quantity,  variety,  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  its  m.-iterials ;  or  has  contained  so  large  a  proportion  of  what  is  distinctly  best  in 
the  poetry  of  our  mother-tongue.  —  The  Eclectic  Magazine. 

*if*  For  sale  bi/  all  Booksellers,  and  hy  the  PiiblishcrSf 

* 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY,  Boston. 
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Vol.  XXXIX.  No.  17. 


THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1S49,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended.  The 
newly-organized  company  embraces  the  head.*!  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  GO. 

""Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery  ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMEBSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
They  have  also,  besides  the  S(>UAKE  GISANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE PIANO,  upright  in  form,  o£  6X  octaves,  and  a 
znarrel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


^VAREROOMS, 

595  Washington   Street,    Boston. 


W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MAXUF.iCTL'RERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


MANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

WAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FmST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  bave  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leadiufj  Mai^kets  of  the  Woi^ld. 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  In  Tone* 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.     Best  work  and  lowest  prices.     Send 
for  a  Catalogue.     Tretnonff  opp,  ff'aithani  St.,  JSoston. 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PMO-FORTE  MANUFACTURERS, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Bxchanged,  and 

to  Let. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   53,000   3IADE   AND   SOLI), 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  hij^li  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  Uiese  instruments  have  heen  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   is  given  to   KBPAIRING   Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 

comjietent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 


136  Treinont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NBA?/  YORK, 


PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,   BOSTON, 


From  Prof.  John  K.  Paine,  Tearker  of  Music  at  Harvard 
University. 

Cambridge,  28M  March,  1872. 
Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co. 

Gbntlemen,  —  I  \i*^'^  Ihkvh  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  admi- 
ration tor  your  Piano- Fortes.  Tht*  oph.ion  which  T  hol'i  witii 
regard  to  their  exrelience  ha"  not  been  formed  hasfily,  but  after 
a  catfful  tesr  of  their  qualities.  The  siiptrioi  mechanism,  pur^ 
ity  of  tone,  thorough  (.■oo-'trui'tion,  and  consequeot  dur.ibilit\ 
which  distiiigui-h  your  Piano-Kortes,  lead  me  to  r^comineDd 
them  as  aaioiig  the  mo.'st  desirable  instruments  now  in  use. 

Very  truly  yours,  JOIIX  K.  PAINE 


THE   ATLANTIC   MONTHLY 

FOB  SEPTEMBER. 


Another  First  Gold  Hedalf 
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On  account  of  their  Many  Improvements,  were  honored 
with  a  Fir*:t  Gold  Me'/al,  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Heed  Or^ms.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits*  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fitir  of  1878  specified  "  Superior  Po^ver  and  Vo?- 
uine  of  T€>ne  !  **  In  all  JmportaAit  /Attributes  tbe> 
novr  Kank  first  in  tlie  World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants, 

New-England  Organ   Company, 
MarHe  Building,  1299  Washington  St,,  Boston. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
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HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO. 
A  new  and  elegantly  printed  Catalogue  (^forming  a  hooh 
of  235  jta^es)^  with  illuuiinHted  cover,  carefully  lndez«4 
and  classified,  and  with  critical  opinions  of  the  most  com- 
petent judges  ;  enilimcing  Novels,  Stories,  Tntvel  Sketches 
Kssays,  Poetry,  Biogrupliy,  History,  I'hilosophy,  Religion 
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A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

For  the  Vacation  Totirist  in  Europe. 

with  Maps.  16mo.  Roan,  flexible.  $2. 
This  comiiact  aticl  ferviceable  puide-Iiook  is 
hej'oud  quesiion  tlie  be.-t  liaiuly  guitle  jct  piib- 
lislied  for  tlie  use  of  Aineriean  tourists  in  lui- 
rope.  It  includes  the  Biitish  Isles,  Belfjium  and 
Holland,  Germany  iiud  the  Rhine,  Switzerland, 
France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  It  f;ives  tlie  traveler 
just  the  information  lie  needs,  in  the  best  form. 

Houghton,  O.^good  &  Co.'s  "  Satchel  Guide  "  is  FO  gen. 
eral  a  favorite  ;iniong  Auieric.ins  who  travel,  tllat  in  an- 
Douncing  the  edition  for  18T9  we  have  no  need  to  repeat 
the  commendation.^  given  to  it  in  former  years.  Ttie  real 
ivants  of  the  traveler  are  fully  met.  and  the  work  has  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  and  intelligent  annual  revi.sion, 
which  frees  it  from  the  f;iults  that  mar  too  many  guide- 
books.—  A'f7y  York  EL'eni'n^  Post. 

HOUGHTON.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


fll^iisic  publi^Hcrsf. 


THE  TEMPLE!! 

THE   TEMPLE   is   for  SISGING  CLASSES. 

THE  TEMPLE  is  for  COKTESTIOjSS. 

THE  TEMPLE  is  for  CHOIRS. 

$9.00  per  dozen.        Single  copy  $1.00. 

At  this  pe-von,  when  music  teachers,  choir  lea^^ers,  etc.,  are 
quietly  making  up  their  iniuds  »s  to  the  l>e->t  book;)  for  use  liur- 
iiig  the  coouug  musical  season,  it  i-*  a  pleasure  to  iutronuce  to 
their  Dotiee  fO  irt-sh,  gooil,au(i  useful  a  book  ua  this  oue  by  W. 
0.  Perkins,  who  now,  hy  th*^  act  of  llamilion  College,  take.s  on 
the  well  deserved  title  of  Musical  Loclor.  Fr^m  ihe  elegaut 
title  to  the  last  page  the  spiu'e  is  most  acceptably  filled. 

The  Elementarv  Cour  e  is  ample  in  quantity,  and  has  numer- 
ous new  tunes  f-  r  practice,  which  practice,  indeed,  may  extend 
over  the  whole  book 

Abunii.'inie  of  good  Sacred  Mu.«ic,  in  the  form  of  Metrical 
Tunes  and  Autt-ems,  fills  a  large  proportion  of  the  book,  and 
renders  it  a  good  Collection  vf  C  hjtrcft  Mu-sic. 

The  numerous  Gites  and  Harmonized  Songs  add  to  the  at- 
traction, and  make  this  au  excellent  work  for  Musical  Societies 
and  Couveutious. 

Specimen  copies  mailed,  post-free,  for  $1.00. 


.  OLIVER    DITSON    &   CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &,  CO.,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 

FOR  ALL  SINGING  PEOPLE 


THE  SOVEREIGN. 

By  II.  R.  PAOIER. 

192    LARGE    PAGES    OF 

Uright^  Ifew^  Inspiring  SongSy 
Glees,  Choruses,  etc. 

Mr.  Palmer's  Theory  of  Mui-ic  and  Methods  of  Instruction 
are  far  in  advance  cf  all  others.  Mr.  P.-s  "  Open  Letter  to  all 
Singing  People  -'  is  alL/ne  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Sent  by  MaU  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

•  §7.50  per  dozen,  by  Express. 

j^=-  Specimen  Pages  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  Publishers, 

»6  East  Ninth  Street,       i       73  liaiidolpli  Street, 
NEW  VOKK.  I  CHICAGO. 

THE  ART  OF  ORGAN  PLAYING. 

By  KL'GENE  TIIAYKU. 

Paet  1.     Manual  Studied S2.00 

PaET  2.     Pedal  cftudit-H '^.50 

-Pxar  3.    Art  oi  It^iatration 2.UU 

Part  4.     Church,  or  Service  Placing u.50 

pAET  5.    Solo  or  Concert  i'laying g.uU 

Complete  iu  iJoardt* 12.00 

BCP?LEMENT.    31U.11C  lor  Chuich  Service,  Uook  I H.uU 

Published  by  CARL  PEUFEE,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 

i>*iitf  posl-pat'/^  on  rtreipt  o/Tnatktii  price. 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

146   TREMONT   STREET  .    .  BOSTON,  MASS. 

lutp'jrler  and  iJealer  Id 

Foreign  &  American  Sheet  Music. 

Sole  Agent  in  the  U-  8.  for  the  Cfttaloprue?!  of  ASHDOV/N  £c 
PABHY  «r  l^ndon,  Eug,  Hiid  HENfiy  LITOLFF  of  IJmun- 
■chweig,  Oeruwi.y.  The  be«t  aud  chea[>eiit  edition  of  Cln>'^lc 
aud  .MfWem  Mii>ic..  Cat4logu«rf)  ftt-nt  free  on  application.  Liberal 
di'cotJDl  made  to  (Jm;  prolt:.-^ion  atid  trade,  belecting  iuukIc  for 
Jearhem  an-t  deudiiatie-'  foadi;  a  fipenaUy. 
XltollT'x  Moitlcal  World:    A  Monthly  Magazine  of  New 

CcaHfJiH'\QU9  lor  the  Piano-furte.     '2Jj  ceut>t  each  nuiuber. 
JUbT  ISSUED: 
Album  for  Children.     P.y  O.  W.  MAtisTON.    12  cbannfog 

little  ^i^f-e--"  [or>oui;g  pi'tni»ls.    '^)  ctM.tL  uuutl^r. 
Ave  Maria.    For  Teuor  or  Soprano.    I!y  IIenihaw  Dava.  60c. 
X^alde  tbv  Suoitaer  Sea.   Contralto.     *'  "       40c. 


C3-:B0.  3D-   I^TJSSEXjXj, 

125  TREMONT   STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-retiowneil  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIKMEK,  New  York; 

UOOSEY  &  Co.,  London,  England. 

Al?o,  Ageut  for  the  juptly  celebrated 

W£B£R    PIANO-FORTES. 


^fO"W    READY. 


The  REQUISITE  is  brim  full  of  good  points  and 
good  muvic,  and  is  emphatically  NEW  in  every  re* 
spect.     Price  75  cts.  per  copy.   $7.^0  per  dozen. 
Address  FILLMORE  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


THE  AMERICAN  LADIES'  QUARTETTE, 

OF    PHILADEI.PHIA, 

Are  prepared  to  eive  Coocerte  of  VOOAL  QUARTET  AND  SOLO 
MU:*IO,or  to  accept  engagenientg  toging  Quartets,  etc.,  !□  other 
Concerts.     Addrt-pp, 

MME.  SEILEK'3  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  AET, 

llOi  WaLNDT   PtEEET,    PfllLADELPBIA,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP, 

E?TABLTSrTED  PAYING  ORGAN  SCUOOI-,  and  Two-Mannal 
IVilil  Pipe  Orjjan,  built  for  reaching  and  practice,  with  Water 
Blower.     Addre--^  Ro(  m  6,  413  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Tanagra  Figurines. 

Illustrated  with  Heliotypes 12m0j  $1.60. 

This  book  depcribcs  the  statuettes  and  images  found  recently 
at  1'anagra,  in  Pceo'iH,  twenty-two  of  which  are  now  in  the  Bos- 
ton MiiPeum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  also  contains  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Ba'otia  and  of  the  mode  of  making  these  figurmes,  and 
their  significance. 

*<t*  For  Rale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

21  AsTOR  FLA.ce,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  GUIDE-BOOKS. 

By  M.  F.  SWEETSER. 


We  now  have  a  gnide-book  library  which,  as 
far  as  it  extends,  is  every  whit  as  {;i)Oil  as  B.ie- 
deker.  The  infurmatiuu  given  is  that  of  fact, 
and  not  of  fancy.  It  is  rery  important  for  the 
traveler  to  know  wliat  liotels  to  stop  at;  and 
these  books  tell  him,  at  the  same  time  carefully 
notinjj  the  price.  —  The  Independent. 


Nothing  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  trav- 
eler could  he  desired  than  the.se  neat,  compact, 
portable  manuals.  The  information  is  minute  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  most  curi()us,  embracing 
every  particular  that  is  likely  to  awaken  his  in- 
terest. —  College  Courant  (New  Haven). 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities  and  Popular  Resorts  of  New  Engbmd,  and  to  its  Scenery  and  Historic 
Attractions;  with  the  Western  and  Northern  Borders,  from  New  York  to  Quebec.  With  Maps  of 
New  England,  the  White  Mountains,  the  Hudson  Kiver,  the  Euvirons  of  Boston,  Lake  Wiunepe- 
saukee,  and  Nahant;  and  Plans  of  Boston,  Hartford,  Montreal,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Newport, 
Portland,  Providence,  Quebec,  the  Central  Park,  and  Mount  Auburn  Cemeteiy.  16mo,  flexible 
cloth,  SI. .'50. 


Before  you  begin  to  travel  in  New  England,  be 
sure  to  provide  yourself  with  Sweeiser's  "  Hand- 
Book."  It  is  a  small  compact  volume,  with  maps 
and  plans  and  tours;  with  history  condensed,  aud 
such  illustrations  us  make  it  a  constant  help  aud 


pleasure  to  the  tourist.  It  is  admirably  put  to- 
gether.—  Rev.  Dr.  Prime  in  New  York  Observer. 
The  information  in  regard  to  the  diiferent  lo- 
caliiies  is  full,  minute,  aud  exact.  —  Boston  Tran- 
script. 


THE   MIDDLE   STATES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities  and  Popular  Resorts  of  the  Middle  States,  and  to  their  Scenery  and 
Historic  Attractions;  with  the  Northern  Frontier  from  Niagiira  Falls  to  Montreal;  al.so  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  Northern  Virginia.  With  M:\ps  of  the  Middle  States,  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, the  Catskill  Mountains,  the  Hudson  River,  Long  Island,  and  the  Euvirons  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  ;  and  Plans  of  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  the  Central  Park,  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery, Montreal,  New  York  City,  Niagara  Falls,  Ottawa,  I'hiladelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Eocliester,  Sara- 
toga, Toronto,  and  Washington.     16mo,  flexilde  cloth,  $1.50. 


No  previous  manual  is  so  copious  or  so  exact  in 
its  treatment,  or  can  be  consulted  to  so  great  ad- 
vantage by  the  tourist  in  the  Middle  States  as  a 
trustworthy  guide.  —  New  York  'Tribune. 


The  maps  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  vol- 
nme,  which  is  crammed  with  information  like  a 
trtiveler's  valise  with  luggage.  —  New  York  Dailti 

...  OB     O  J 

Oraphic. 


THE  WHITE   MOUNTAINS. 

A  Guide  to  the  Peaks,  Pa,sses,  and  Ravines  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  the 
adjacent  Railroads,  Highways,  and  Villages,  with  the  Lakes  and  Mountains  of  Western  Maine ; 
also  Lake  AVinncpesaukee  and  the  Upper  Connecticut  Valley.  With  Maps  of  the  White  and 
Franconia  Mountains,  Western  Maine,  and  the  Lake  country  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Panoramas 
of  the  Views  from  Mount  Washington,  Mount  Kiarsarge,  Mount  I'leasant  (Me.),  Mount  Prospect 
(Plymouth),  Mount  Hayes,  and  Jefferson  Hill.     16mo,  flexible  cloth,  $1.50. 


The  book  contaius  a  really  wonderfid  amount 

of  information It  is  simply  iudispensiible 

to   all   who  visit  or   sojourn    among   the   White 
Alouutains.  —  The  Conyregationalist  (Boston). 


Combines  all  the  information  that  any  intelli- 
gent being  can  possihly  need  for  nniking  a  thor- 
ough exploration  of  the  White  Mountain  country, 
on  foot,  hy  rail,  by  stage  or  carriage.  —  Pliiladel' 
jiltia  Bulletin. 

THE   MARITIME  PROVINCES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities,  Coasts,  and  Lslands  of  the  Mtiritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  to  their 
Scenery  and  Historic  Attractions  ;  with  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal ;  also  Newfoundland  and  the  Labrador  Coast.  With  Maps  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Eastern  New  England  and  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  the  Basin  of  Minas,  and  the 
Land  of  Evangeline,  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Saguenay  River;  and  Plans  of  the 
Cities  of  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and  Montreal.     I6mo,  flexible  cloth,  $1.50. 


Every  place  in  the  Province,  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  IS  referred  to;  and  little  hits  of  tradition 
and  history  anil  poetry  are  so  woven  together  as 
to  make  the  volume  "most  interesting  of  itself, 
while  it  causes  every  point  which  the  traveler 
visits  to  bristle  with  interest,  and  to  leave  some- 


thing more   th.an  a  p.assing  impression  upon  his 
mind.  —  St.  .Inim  (N.  B.)  Globe. 

By  its  intrinsic  value,  copiousness  of  informa- 
tion, and  impartiality,  it  is  likely  to  take  the 
place  of  all  other  guides  or  handbooks  of  Canada 
which  we  know  of.  —  Quebec  Chronicle. 


•»•  For  tale  hy  all  Doolmellera.     Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 
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SANZIO. 

BY  STDART  STEKKE,   AUTHOR  OF   "  ANGELO." 

(Continued  from  page  121.) 

The  summer  still 
Stood  in  its  blaze  of  full-blown  glory,  ])roud, 
Triiuiipiiant,  and  undiinmed,  but  at  that  poiut 
Of  over-ripeuess,  wheJi  its  golden  floods 
No  longer  rise  and  swell  and  forward  press 
With  eager,  joyous  life,  but  seem  to  pau.se 
Satiate,  an  instant,  — rest  content  to  glass 
And  contemplate  their  own  imperial  pomp 
And  gorgeous  beauty;  then  insensibly 
Glide  on  towards  russet  autumn,  till  they  hang 
Suspended  o'er  its  edge  so  close,  one  hour 
May  bring  its  blight;  perchance  in  one  night  more 
All  these  rich  splendors  rock  to  their  swift  fall. 
Now  often  when  the  day's  fierce  heat  was  spent, 
Sanzio  and  Benedetta  wandered  oflf, 
Bearing  along  their  simple  evening  meal, 
To  some  fair  garden,  or  some  breezy  hill 
Shaded  by  spreading  trees.     "Let  Cousin  Anna,"  — 
He  often  called  her  so,  and  ever  glanced 
At  Benedetta  with  a  merry  eye,  — 
"Give  us  our  basket,"  he  would  cry;  "  to-day 
We  '11  run  away  from  her!  " 

Thus  did  she  glide 
In  through  his  door  one  afternoon,  saying, 
"Come  Sanzio  mine,  'tis  time  to  gol      The  sun 
Fast  rolls  his  golden  chariot  towards  the  sea. 
As  you  have  taught  me;  on  these  sultry  days 
It  is  not  well  that  3'ou  should  toil  so  hard !  " 
But  paused,  not  finding  him  before  his  work. 
And  glancing  round  perceived  him  stretched  full  length 
Upon  the  lion  skin,  and  fast  asleep. 
Yet  was  he  fairly  sleeping?     She  stole  up 
And  softly  knelt  beside  him,  fancying 
She  saw  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  smile 
Hover  about  his  lips,  and  the  fine  eyelids 
Quiver  half  imperceptibly.     Yet  no ! 
He  lay  and  stirred  not,  resting  like  a  child ; 
His  cheek  upon  one  hand,  the  other  arm 
Thrown  careless  o'er  his  breast,  that  rose  and  fell 
With  quiet,  long-drawn  breathing.     By  a  touch 
Light  as  a  gentle  breeze,  she  pushed  away 
The  soft,  brown  hair  fallen  o'er  his  brow,  and  sat 
Gazing  most  earnestly  on  that  well-known. 
Beloved,  beauteous  face.     Was  she  deceived,  — 
Or  did  she  mark  in  truth  a  change  in  it  ? 
A  change  so  subtle,  that  perhaps  no  glance 
Save  hers  had  noted  it  I      Had  that  grave  look 
His  brow  wore  ever,  deepened  into  sadness,  — 
Was  there  a  dim,  dark  shadow  'neath  his  eyes, 
And  round  his  lips  a  trace  of  age,  a  faint 
Untimely  line  of  grief  and  resignation,  — 
Had  all  the  joyous  life  and  power  of  youth 
Withered  away  from  him  ?     She  could  not  tell, 
But  suddenly,  yet  timidly  bent  down 
And  kissed  those  grave,  sweet  lips,  — the  first  time  thus 
All  of  her  own  free  will  and  wish.     But  scarce 
Had  touched  them  ere  she  saw,  —  too  late,  alas ! 
To  speedily  now  draw  back  again  and  fly !  — 
They  broke  into  their  wonted,  sunny  smile, 
And  his  eyes  opened,  while  his  clasping  arms 
Held  her  an  instant  thus,  close  to  his  heart. 
Then  with  a  merry  laugh  and  springing  up, 
He  cried,  "  And  so  I  fooled  you,  and  you  came 


To  waken  me  so  sweetly!     Well,  I  own 
I  had  grown  wenry  past  my  wont  with  work. 
And  while  I  waited  for  your  call,  dear  Love, 
Had  flung  myself  down  here.     But  come,  in  truth 
It  is  full  time  to  gol  "     The  Saints  be  thanked ! 
Was  Benedetta's  fervent,  grateful  thought, 
As  she  looked  questioning  up  into  the  eyes 
Tliat  brightly  .smiled  an  answer  to  lier  glance,  — 
Siu-ely  I  was  deceived!     Here  is  no  tiface 
Of  what  I  fancied ! 

They  set  out*  and  hastening 
To  leave  the  streets  behind,  passed  through  tiie  gates. 
And  soon  gained  Sanzio's  favorite  spot,  — a  hill 
Crowned  by  two  might}'  oaks,  that  cast  their  shade 
Far  down  the  slope,  to  where  tall  olive-trees 
Mingled  the  sober  silver  of  their  l&ives 
With  clumps  of  bright-green  willows,  and  near  by, 
Upon  another  hill,  a  towering  pine 
Reared  high  its  mournful,  soUtary  head 
Into  the  smiling  heavens. 

"  Oh  this  is  good!  " 
He  cried  contentedly,  and  here  again 
Stretched  himself  on  the  ground,  —  the  swelling  moss 
Close  to  the  foot  of  the  great  stems.     "  Dear  heart, 
Sit  here  and  be  my  pillow  for  a  while, 
I  'm  but  an  idle,  lazy  boy  to-day. 

And  good  for  naught,  you  see!  "     But  when  once  more 
She  gently  chid,  and  said  he  toiled  too  hard, 
He  lightly  laughed  her  off. 

Thus  he  lay  long. 
His  head  upon  her  lap,  and  silently 
Gazed  up  into  the  specks  of  stainless  blue 
That  high  above  shone  through  the  giant  cro^vns, 
Or  at  the  fleecy  cloudlets  floating  past 
And  melting  into  air,  and  wlien  a  breeze 
Stirred  in  the  branches,  said,  "  Hark,  Love,  I  hear 
The  rushing  swell  of  the  eternal  sea!  " 
Or  turned  and  watched  a  wandering,  lighter  breath 
Kiss  Benedetta's  faintly  tinted  cheeks. 
And  blow  the  wavy  hair  upon  her  brow 
To  close  and  closer  ringlets,  and  asked  smiling, 
"  What  does  he  whisper  in  your  ear,  that  new 
Gay  lover,  hovering  round  you?  "     Then  at  length 
He  hummed  a  careless  tune. 

"Oh,  sing  me  that! 
It  is  a  pretty  song,"  she  cried;  "surely 
The  same  I  heard,  yet  heard  but  half,  the  day  • 
I  first  knocked  at  your  door!  " 

"  I  sing?  "  he  asked; 
'•  Methinks  't  were  better  I  should  hear  your  voice!  '" 
She  shook  her  head.     "  I  cannot  sing,"  she  said. 
"  0  Sweet,  have  I  not  oft  "  —     ''Nay,  Sanzio  mine, 
I  can  do  naught  but  twitter  like  a  bird,  — 
Sing  you,  I  pray!  '' 

So,  leaning  on  his  elbow, 
He  caroled  forth  in  his  clear,  mellow  voice:  — 

"  What  were  more  glorious  than  the  balmy  night, 

Radiant  with  moon  and  star?  " 
"  The  rosy  morn,  dear  heart,  whose  golden  beam 

Breaks  o'er  the  hills  afar!  " 

"  What  fairer  than  the  autumn's  purple  .tints, 

When  summer  heats  are  done?  " 
"  The  spring,  whose  thousand  bursting  buds  proclaim 

New  life  begun!  " 

"  Oh,  and  what  sweeter  than  old  love,  that  still 
Brings  back  in  memory's  bliss 
The  snowy  arms  that  clasped  me,  the  red  lips 
That  once  returned  my  kiss!  " 

"  The  hope  of  new,  ray  soul!  —  the  downcast  eye, 
The  genfly  heaving  breast, 
The  blushing  cheek,  and  flitthig  smile,  that  say 
Thou  ahalt  be  blest!  " 

And  wheu  he  ended  and  gazed  up  at  her, 
She  said,  but  with  a  gathering  pensive  shade 
On  brow  and  Ups,  "  The  song  is  fair  enough,  — 
And  yet  so  strange !  —  old  love  and  new,  —  methinks 
That  love  is  ever  old  and  ever  new!  " 

"  And  so  you  never  knew  it,  —  this  old  love  ?  " 
He  questioned  as  he  fijced  upon  her  face 
A  searching,  earnest  gaze.      "  You  are  well  sure 
No  other's  image  dwelled  in  this  dear  heart 
Ere  the  glad  day  when  it  was  given  to  me?  " 

'*  0  Sanzio  mine,  how  can  you  ask!  "  she  cried. 

And  eagerly  stretched  out  her  hands  to  him; 

But  suddenly,  ere  he  could  seize  on  them. 

Drew  back,  and  asked  with  drooping  head,  "  And  you?  " 

"  My  little  one,''  he  said  with  gentlest  gi-aveness,  — 

But  yet  his  eye  fell,  and  he  ventured  not 

To  touch  the  hands  that  she  had  listlessly 

Clasped  in  her  lap,  —  "  our  paths  lay  far  apart! 

I  have  been  tossed  about  on  many  seas,  — 

Bly  heart  and  life  are  not  so  white  as  yours ! 

Ay,  I  have  loved,  —  you  ask,  and  would  the  truth,  — 

Loved,  —many  others,  in  the  years  gone  by!  " 


He  turned  his  face  away,  and  could  not  see 
How  the  swift  blood  rushed  over  cheek  and  brow. 
Then  ehhing  slowly,  left  her  white,  e'en  to 
The  quivering  lips.     A  moment  she  sat  mute, 
Tiien  aslced  again  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice, 
Yet  bent  an  eager  glance  on  him,  "And  now?  " 

"  Now,"  he  cried  out,  "  Oh,  now  and  evermore, 
But  you  and  you  alone,  my  Love,  my  Saint!  " 
And  fervently  seized  on  hei'  garment's  hem, 
To  press  it  to  his  lips.  —  "I  humbly  pray 
Forgive  me,  my  Madonna,  what  I  sinned 
Before  I  knew  the  sweetness  of  yom"  service; 
I  swear  that  I  will  swerve  from  it  no  more!  " 

She  gently  shook  her  head,  with  but  the  words, 

"  Call  me  not  thus,  — it  is  not  well !     I  have 
Naught  to  forgive  you,  Sanzio !  "     And  a  pause 
Then  fell  between  them. 

"  Little  one,"  he  said 
In  lighter  tone  at  length,  and  looking  up,  — 
"  Know  you  that  many  friends  would  have  me  wed,  — 
Plot  what  they  call  my  happiness  ?     A  great 
And  powerful  patron,  ay,  a  sainted  man. 
Is  pleased  to  ofterme  his  brother's  child. 
In  truth  I  'm  much  beholden  to  His  Grace, 
But  fancy  this  poor  bride  will  have  to  wait 
Her  bridegronm  long !  " 

She  faintly  flushed  again, 
But  made  no  answer.     Something  in  this  silence 
Fretted  and  stung  him;  he  tossed  ijack  his  hair 
With  an  impatient  fling,  and  struck  his  foot 
Upon  the  yielding  moss.     Then  with  his  cheek 
Still  resting  on  his  hand,  he  shook  his  head, 
And  long  lay  gazing  up  into  her  face, 
With  puzzled  eyes,  and  wonder  in  his  soul. 
Deep  down  in  that  young,  calmly-throbbing  heart. 
That  lay  yet  dreaming  in  un'ruflied  peace, 
Like  some  still  lake  beneath  unclouded  skies, 
Was  there  not  hid  the  possibility, 
The  promise,  of  fierce,  tosshig,  bitter  storms? 
Or  would  she  live  and  bloom  and  fade  away 
But  like  some  exquisite,  sweetest,  half-blown  blossom. 
That  never  ripened  to  full  flower  or  fruit. 
Withering  in  the  fair  bud?      Who  might  foretell? 
She  loved  him,  —  ay,  he  could  not  question  it. 
And  yet  even  he  had  surely  found  no  path 
To  reach  her  soul,  quicken  and  wake  in  her   • 
That  slumbering  fuller  life  in  all  its  power! 
And  thinking  it  he  drew  unconsciously 
A  heavy  sigh. 

"Nay,  Sanzio  mine,"  she  said, 
"  Pray  wEefefore  do  you  sigh,  and  shake  your  head, 
And  look  so  strangely  at  me?  '*     And  she  turned 
Half  shyly  from  his  gaze.     But  suddenly 
Her  sober  eyes  lit  up.     "  Oh,  see,"  she  cried, 
"  What  a  most  beauteous  flower  right  here  below!  " 
And  springing  up  ran  half-way  down  the  slope. 
But  in  a  moment  had  returned,  and  now 
Bore  in  her  hand  a  shining,  full-blown  lily 
That  trembled  on  its  slender  stem ;  while  he, 
Seeing  her  thus  amid  the  sombre  trees, 
Thought  of  his  Saint,  who  held  the  dragon  bound. 

"  Ay,  this  is  passing  fair,  in  truth!  "  he  said. 
Taking  the  flower  that  she  held  out  to  him, 
"  And  what  a  faint,  fine  fragrance !  " 

Sitting  near, 
She  watched  him  gaze  upon  it  tenderly. 
And  lose  himself  with  far-off",  dreamy  eyes, 
Deep  in  the  stainless,  golden-hearted  cup; 
Smiling  at  first;  — but  gradually  the  light 
Faded  from  lips  and  eyes,  —  a  shadow  crept 
Across  the  face  that  darkened  more  and  more, 
Until  a  melancholy,  stormy  frown 
Sat  on  the  Ijrooding  brow,  and  the  set  lips 
Seemed  to  shut  in  a  bitter  wailing  cry. 
And  suddenly  he  closed  his  fingers  down, 
And  crushed  the  lily  in  his  palm. 

"  0  Sanzio,  — 
Oh,  my  sweet  flower!  "  she  cried,  and  would  have  caught 
The  broken,  drooping  thing  he  tossed  away. 
But  startled  ceased  and  stayed  her  outstretched  hand, 
As  he  with  a  fierce  gesture  hid  his  face. 
Upon  the  ground  beside  him. 

"  Love,  forgive!  " 
He  said  then,  looking  up  with  calmer  brow. 
And  half  arising,  —  "  It  is  better  thus! 
Oh,  it  is  well,  believe  me,  —  passing  well. 
For  her  to  perish  in  her  strength  and  beauty. 
Untouched,  unchilled  by  withering  blight  and  frost ! 
They  whom  the  gods  love  die  in  early  youth, 
Said  that  old  people  perished  long  ago. 
And  they  said  wisely !     Ay,  to  be  cut  off,"  — 
And  as  he  spoke  his  voice  rose'more  and  more, — 
"  In  the  first  flush  of  life  and  love  and  joy, 
In  all  the  fullness  of  unbroken  power,      * 
In  the  glad  morning  while  the  dew  is  fresh, — 
Never  to  know  the  burning  heat  of  noon, 
The  shadows  of  gray  eve,  the  slow  decay 
Of  dreary  autumn,  —  never  to  behold 
The  shining  splendors  of  the  world  grow  dim 
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And  fade  below  the  sky ;  —  never  to  feel 
Tlie  cliill  of  disenchantment  in  the  blood, 
The  weariness  of  disappointed  liope, 
The  sickness  of  the  soul,  when  golden  fruit 
Turns  to  pale  ashes  on  the  parching  tongue,  — 
The  thrill  of  ecstasy,  the  living  glow 
Of  thousand  sacred  fires,  fall  flat  and  cold, 
The  pulses  of  the  blood  that  once  throbbed  high 
Sink  to  the  sluggish  beat  of  feeble  age,  — 
But  have  the  sparkling  cup  dashed  from  our  lips 
Ere  its  intoxication  stales  and  palls, 
Ere  we  can  drain  it  to  the  bitter  lees,  — 

0  gods,  that  were  rare  privilege  and  grace, 
Aud  thus  to  die  were  to  have  lived  in  truth  \  " 

And  as  imploring  those  invisible  gods,  ^ 

Or  as  once  more  to  drink  in  thirstily 

The  lust  full  light  of  day  that  faded  fast. 

He  turned  his  face  up  towards  the  sinking  sun, 

With  a  stninge  rapture  radiant  in  his  eyes. 

*'  And  must  those  shadows  come,  —  to  all  of  us  ?  " 
Asked  Benedetta,  venturing  at  length 
To  break  the  long,  deep  silence  that  had  falleu 
When  he  concluded. 

"  So  all  things  proclaim,  — 
To  all  of  woman  born !    Ay,  and  I  know, 

1  feel  it  here!  "  and  saying  it,  he  pressed 

His  hand  a  moment  on  liis  heart.     "  And  sometimra  "  — 

"  Sometimes?  "  she  questioned  eagerly  again, 
As  hesitating  he  broke  oft'. 

"  Methinks 
Those  shadows  have  begun  to  fall  for  nie ! 
Even  as  the  blind  can  dimly  feel  the  light. 
So  upon  me  who  see,  steals  a  vague  sense 
Of  coming  darkness!  " 

Yet  even  while  he  spoke. 
There  lingered  such  a  brightness  in  his  face, 
That  Benedetta,  recollecting  not 
Her  fancies  as  she  gazed  on  his  feigned  sleep. 
Cried  out,  "  0  Sanzio  mine!  Nay,  you  are  like 
The  proud,  rich,  golden,  ever-jo}ous  summer, 
In  all  its  glory,  teeming  with  "  —  And  then 
Remembering,  suddenly  paused. 

"And  you,"  he  said. 
And  with  unutterable  tenderness. 
Too  deep  for  other  fond  caress  but  this, 
As  in  a  silent  benediction,  laid 
His  hand  upon  the  head  that  meekly  bowed, 
As  though  receiving  it,   "you,  my  Beloved,  ; 

Are  like  the  dewy  spring,  the  rosy  dawn, 
That  no  fierce  noon,  no  scorching  summer  sun, 
Has  ever  touched,  —  within  whose  purest  heart 
Lie  folded  countless,  infinite  promises 
Of  fragrant  blossoms  and  sweet  songs  of  birds !  — 
God  keep  3"ou  thus !     God  keep  you  thus  forever !  " 
He  once  again  exclaimed  most  fervently, 
And  gazed  a  moment  deep  into  her  eyes. 

"But  here, my  Sanzio,"  Benedetta  said,  "'■ 

And  passed  her  hand,  as  he  withdrew  his  own, 
With  a  light  touch  across  his  brow,  "here  sits 
So  strange  a  look,  —  grave,  deep,  and  sad,  —  a  shade 
I  would  so  gladly  banish !  " 

"  Would  you,  Love?  " 
He  gently  asked ;  "  press  your  dear  lips  here  then, 
And  mayhap  that  will  help  it !  '' 

She  leaned  over 
And  softly  kissed  his  brow,  but  shook  her  head ; 
'•  Xo,  'tis  there  still,"  she  said,  "  'tis  ever  there!  " 

Tlien  as  she  gl:Inced  across  the  hills,  where  now 

The  red  sun  hovered  hke  a  burning  spark 

That  swiftly  vanished,  —  "  Hark,  metbinks  I  hear 

The  vesper-bells  sound  from  the  cloister,  —  ay, 

'T  is  time  for  evening  hymns !  "  and  clasped  her  hands 

In  a  brief  prayer,  but  soon  cried  cheerily. 

As  if  to  break  the  spell  that  hung  on  him, 

"  And  time  for  us  to  have  our  httle  feast! 

Come,  Sanzio  mine,  you  've  tasted  naught  since  noon, 

Aod  must  have  need  of  it!  " 

And  from  their  store 
Gracefully  brought  him,  on  a  spreading  leaf, 
A  downy,  deei>-red  peach,  and  a  rich  cluster 
Of  swelling,  pale-green  grapes.     "  Xo,  not  for  me," 
He  said,  and  gently  put  her  hand  aside, 
I  cannot,  I^ve,  — iiay,  pray  lofik  iiot  feo  grieved, 
There  is  no  cau.^te !     But  take  them  you,  dear  heart, 
And  that  will  do  me  good !  *' 

But  yet  she  too 
Scarce  put  one  golden  berry  to  her  lips, 
Aiid  sari  and  silent  shut  the  lid  again 
O'er  their  untaslcd  feast,  but  left  the  fruit 
Upon  the  hill-side  in  the  moHS.     '*  Perchance 
Some  bird  or  bee  were  glad,'*  she  said,  "  to  find 
This  banquet  spread  for  them." 

Then  stealing  close 

To  Sanzio's  side,  she  whispered,  '*  And  thojic  otherw, 

Those  that  you,  —  did  they  love  you,  even  as  I '/  " 

**  Ay,  — even  as  you,  — yet  difFerently,"  he  said. 


But  looked  not  up,  nor  turned  liis  face  to  hers, 
"  Better,  —  and  yet  I  fancy  not  so  well !  " 

A  look  of  questioning  pain  passed  o'er  her  brow, 
And  her  lips  parted  as  to  speak  once  more, 
But  he,  like  one  who  thinks  aloud,  went  on,  — 
"  Ah,  yes,  I  bear  a  weight  of  grievous  sin, 
Jlost  humbly  I  confess  it!     Yet  1  know 
That  unto  me  too  much  shall  be  forgiven, 
Eor  I  have  loved  much,  —  as  the  Saviour  once 
Said  unto  her  who  loving  sinned  and  fell! 
Know  that  this  last  great  passion  of  my  soul. 
Our  sweetest,  purest  love,  my  Benedetta, 
Shall  wash  my  spirit  clean  of  many  taints! 
Look,"  he  cried  suddenly,  rising  to  his  feet. 
And  stretched  h:s  arms  up  towards  the  wide -spread  skies, 
Now  flooded  with  a  gush  of  blazing  gold,  — 
"  In  blinding  glory  such  as  this,  the  I^rd 
Rose  up  transfigured  from  the  bill  to  heaven !  " 

Silent,  for  neither  spoke,  but  hand  in  hand, 
They  took  their  homeward  way  at  length;  but  once 
Sanzio  said,  pointing  to  the  skies  again. 
Whose  radiant  flush  had  faded  in  gray  shadow,  — 
"  Thus  passes  all  the  glory  of  the  world !" 
(  To  be  continued.) 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PIANO-FORTE 
MUSIC,  FPiOM  BACH  TO  SCHUMANN. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  CARL  VAN  BRUYCK. 

Among  all  the  arts,  music  is  the  only  one 
whose  development  into  a  higher,  self-suffi- 
cient art  (according  to  the  manifestations  we 
so  far  possess  of  it),  belongs  entirely  to  mod- 
ern times.  This  fact  of  history,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  this  art  has  unfolded  its  highest, 
richest  bloom  on  German  soil,  appears  sig- 
nificant enough,  but  is  not  to  be  entei'ed  into 
here.  What  even  the  most  prominent,  most 
comprehensively  cultivated  people  of  antiq- 
uity, the  ■  Greeks,  may  have  possessed  (we 
know  very  little  of  it),  can  in  no  way  be 
compared,  with  that  art,  whose  first  germs 
developed  themselves  in  the  so-called  dark 
mediseval  times,  to  grow  up,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  centuries,  to  that  wonderful  tree  which 
now,  with  thousand  branches,  stands  before 
our  astonished  gaze,  and,  like  a  Christmas 
tree  overshadowing  the  world,  is  hung  with 
fruits  of  evei'y  kind. 

The  many  kinds  which  the  totality  of  this 
art  embraces,  when  divided  according  to  the 
reproductive  means  required  to  bring  its  pro- 
ductions into  outward  manifestation,  may  be 
rubricktd  in  three  classes :  purely  vocal, 
purely  instrumental  music,  and  that  for  who.-e 
execution  the  instrument  lent  to  man  by  nat- 
ure (although  developed  first  by  culture), 
must  be  combined  with  that  invented  by 
him. 

Vocal  music  reached  certain  high 'steps  of 
development  much  earlier  than  instrumental 
music,  —  a  phenomenon  easily  comprehended 
with  a  little  reflection.  Already  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  art  of  music  had  climbed 
up  to  a  summit  of  perfection,  and  especially 
in  Italy,  where  us  such  it  has  remained,  uu- 
reaclied  by  later  times  ;  other  summits  ibrmed 
themselves  by  the  side  of  that;  and  there  is 
no  question  that  the  art  element  in  later 
centuries,  aliove  all  in  the  German  countries, 
including  Austria,  has  developed  ilself  much 
more  universally  and  freely  ;  but  the  outlook 
one  enjoys  from  that  summit  is  so  sublime, 
so  wonderful,  that  one  is  glad  to  return,  even 
from  the  Dhawalagiris,  which  have  foimed 
themselves  later,  as  well  as  from  the  friendly 
hills  and  valleys  wiiicli  lie  imbedded  between 
lhera,di)Wn  the  more  or  less  connected  mount- 
ain chaiiis  to  tliat  particular  one  to  which  he 
'  himself  belongs. 


But  in  these  centuries,  —  down  to  the 
seventeenth,  in  the  beginning  of  which  the 
proper  development  of  the  Opera  falls,  — 
music  as  art  stood  altogether  in  the  service  of 
the  church  ;  as  all  art  development  in  its  be- 
ginnings is  closely  connected  with  the  relig- 
ious cultus,  which  in  one  of  them,  the  so- 
called  plastic  art,  early  bore  the  most  perfect 
and  the  ripest  fruit.  The  great  composers  of 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  even  most  of 
those  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  all  de- 
voted their  artistic  activity  mainly  to  the 
church.  In  choral  song  that  epoch  shows  its 
peculiar  grandeur  and  beauty.  The  instru- 
mental music  produced  in  those  times  will 
not  compare  in  artistic  importance  with  those 
grandiose,  magnificent  creations,  although 
they  moved  within  the  limits  of  a  narrow 
style.  Instruments,  to  be  sure,  were  used  in 
various  ways  even  at  that  time  to  accom- 
pany the  choral  song,  but  mostly  without 
any  independent  significance  (even  in  Han- 
del's oratorios  this  is  small  ^),  and  the 
cooperation  of  several  instruments  in  a  higher 
musical  art  work  was  yet  unknown. 

Only  when  music  became  more  emanci- 
pated from  the  church,  only  when  the  solo 
singing  of  the  drama  was  developed,  did  in- 
strumental music  first  begin  to  put,  forth  its 
blossoms,  destined  in  due  time  to  ripen  to 
such  astonishing  fruits. 

One  single  instrument  has  a  literature  of 
eai'lier  date  to  show,  one  which  still  retains 
its  artistic  importance,  namely,  the  organ, 
which  properly  is  not  a  single  instrument,  but 
rather  a  true  pandemonium  of  pipe  instru- 
ments combined  into  an  organic  whole.  It 
is  natural  that  in  those  times  the  organ, 
among  all  instruments,  should  have  main- 
tained the  greatest  artistic  importance  ;  for, 
iuiismuch  as  art  stood  mostly  in  the  service 
of  the  church,  it  is  readily  comprehended  that 
the  most  cultivation  was  devoted  to  that  in- 
strument for  which  the  church  alone  aflForded 
room.  The  organ,  too,  as  an  instrument,  had 
already  reached  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment, while  the  cfai'ier  still  lay  in  the  swad- 
dling clothes  of  infancy;  the  "piano-forte" 
of  to-day  was  not  then  even  born  ;  and  it  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  fact  that  upon  it  the 
tone  can  be  produced  in  all  degrees  of 
strength  at  pleasure,  which  -was  utterly  im- 
posisible  upon  the  old  claviers,  or  "  clave- 
cins ; "  these  permitted  a  crescendo  and  de- 
crescendo  quite  as  little  as  the  organ.  The 
organ  and  clavier  (or  piano-forte)  are  the 
only  instruments  which  suffice  by  themselves, 
alone,  to  bring  a  complete  musical  work  of  art 
to  a  cumplete  outward  manifestation.  Hence 
their  study  is  the  most  rewarding,  most  im- 
portant, for  musical  culture,  while  their  litera- 
ture is  by  far  the  richest  in  an  artistic  sense. 
In  the  latter  respect,  to  be  sure,  the  clavi- 
chord and  the  more  modern  piano-forte  have 
far  outstripped  the  organ,  —  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  whole  art  development,  which 
(as  it  happens  everywhere  and  always  in  the 
course  of  time)  lost  more  and  more  tlie  severe 
earnestness,  the  tendency  to  the  solemn  and 
sublime,  which  characterizes  the  earlier  stages 
of  art,  and  for  which  the  organ  seems  to  be 
by  far  the  most  appropriate  art  instrument ;  a 

i  The  writer  seems  not  to  li:ive  rend  and  weiglied  what 
lioljert  Franz  lias  written  about  Handel's  accoim)auinicnt3. 
—  Eu. 
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natural  consequence  also  of  the  fact  that  the 
piano-forte,  after  it  was  once  invented  and 
had  reached  a  high  development,  offered  an 
incomparably  wider  field  of  play,  admitted  of 
the  finest  shades  of  touch,  and  was  available 
for  all  modes  of  expression  which  the  modern 
art  requires;  whereas  the  organ,  by  its  very 
nature,  must  remain  restricted  to  a  more  nar- 
row sphere,  the  more  severe  the  style  in 
which  it  is  treated,  and  can  never  reach  the 
many-sidedness  of  expression,  accorded  to  the 
piano-forte. 

After  these  introductory  remarks,  which 
could  not  be  avoided,  I  turn  now  to  my 
special  theme,  the  development  of  piano-forte 
music  from  Sebastian  Bach,  that  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  art,  who  in  himself  alone  summed 
up  the  development  of  whole  centuries,  and 
went  immeasurably  beyond  it,  down  to  Robert 
Schumann,  the  most  geuial  representative  of 
the  youngest  art  epoch.  This  I  would  char- 
acterize in  outline,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable 
within  the  very  narrow  limits  of  a  single  lect- 
ure. 

The  history  of  every  art  shows  certain 
form  developments  similar  to  those  we  rec- 
ognize in  natural  history  ;  only  that  in  the 
former,  the  process  of  origination  and  of  reso- 
lution passes  infinitely  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  latter.  Certain  forms  grow  up  and  reach 
a  high  point  of  development ;  then  lose  them- 
selves, or  resolve  themselves  into  new  forms 
shaped  out  of  the  same  elements.  Within 
these  shifting  forms  the  whole  artistic  (indeed 
the  whole  human)  sum  and  substance  of  the 
feelings  and  ideas  of  every  epoch,  —  so  tar  as 
such  may  be  more  or  less  sharply  marked  off, 
-^  comes  to  expression  ;  but  this,  the  farther 
art  progresses  (in  an  ascending  and  descend- 
ing spiral  line  !),  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
dividualized, whereas  in  the  earlier  stages  the 
masters  of  the  art  show  comparatively  slight 
individual  differences,  just  as  in  the  earlier, 
simpler  stages,  the  human  type  exhibits  less 
variety.  All  the  earlier  art  shows  a  certain 
hardnes^s,  since  it  is  still  wrestling  with  the 
material  ;  but  finally,  when  this  has  become 
entirely  soft  and  ductile,  so  as  to  receive  all 
impressions,  it  melts  away  in  luxurious  deli- 
cacy. Imagination  as  well  as  feeling  in  the 
earlier  art  epochs  appears  still  fettered  by 
the  severe  labor  which  the  understanding  has 
to  perform,  and  which  claims  the  whole  ar- 
tistic energy,  until  at  last  the  collective  art 
material  has  acquired  such  softness  as  to  ren- 
der the  moulding  of  forms  mere  play  to  the 
more  gifted  artist.  Now  for  the  first  time 
the  imagination  develops  its  full  power  and 
becomes  the  energizing  factor  in  the  plastic 
processes  of  art,  until  finally  it  acquires  su- 
preme control,  and  in  its  glowing  heat  melts 
all  the  strictness  of  form,  which  nevertheless 
remains  the  foundation  of  all  genuine  art,  in 
its  crucible. 

{To  be  continued.) 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMAN 
SCHOOLS. 

BY  DR.  W.  LANGHANS    (OF  BERLIN). 

"A  sCHOOLMiSTKR  must  be  able  to  sing,  or 
I  will  not  look  at  him."  Such  are  the  words  of 
Martin  Luther,  which,  together  with  many  an- 
other pithy  saying  of  the  reformer  respecting  the 
necessity  of  a  musical  education  for  the  young, 


have  not  been  spoken  unheeded  by  his  own  coun- 
try. It  is  true  that  the  present  age,  with  its 
one-sided  bias  in  favor  of  the  development  of  the 
purely  mental  faculties,  has  little  in  common  with 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  musical  art  was  cul- 
tivated in  German  schools  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  a  Johann  Walther  (then  capell- 
meister  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  and  musical  coad- 
jutor of  Luther  in  his  reform  of  congregational 
singing)  was  enjoined,  according  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Siichsische  Sclmlordnung,  "  to  devote 
three  hours  to  musical  instruction  weekly,  as  well 
as  two  hours  to  the  practice  of  singing."  '•  Be- 
sides which,"  continues  the  document  referred  to, 
"  lie  shall  give  instruction  three  times  a  week,  at 
his  own  house,  to  the  singers  employed  in  the 
choir,  and  finally,  during  the  weeks  preceding 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  he  shall 
practice  singing  with  the  boys  in  the  school  daily 
at  the  hour  of  noon."  Compared  with  this,  the 
musical  instruction  included  in  our  modern  scliool- 
system,  amounting  as  it  does  to  no  more  than  two, 
or,  at  the  most,  three  lessons  during  the  week, 
occupies  a  somewhat  subordinate  position,  and 
more  especially  in  the  higher-class  public  schools, 
where  purely  mental  training  is  gaining  from 
year  to  year  greater  predominance.  But  even 
there  the  results  obtained  by  the  existing  musical 
instruction  bear  sufficient  evidence  of  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  art,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  and  their  teachers.  As  an  example  of 
this  may  be  quoted  the  well-known  Gymnasium 
"  zum  grauen  Kloster  "  at  Berlin,  an  institution 
which  in  its  scientific  activity  need  not  shun  com- 
parison with  any  other  German  grammar-school, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  assigns  a  prominent 
place  to  the  conscientious  cultivation  of  music. 
Here,  more  effectively  than  in  any  other  of  the 
fourteen  similar  educational  establishments  of  the 
capital,  the  ultimat;e  object  of  vocal  instruction 
is  kept  in  view,  namely,  to  kindle  among  all  the 
pupils  a  sense  of  appreciation  of  good,  serious 
music,  and  to  develop  as  far  as  possible  their  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  idiomatic,  rhythmical,  and 
harmonic  relations  of  vocal  compositions.  This 
desired  end  is  sought  to  be  obtained  by  theoret- 
ical instruction  and  the  practicing  of  standard 
vocal  pieces  by  both  old  and  new  masters  ;  and 
the  high  aims  in  this  direction  of  the  institution 
in  question,  and  the  noble  results  which  it  has 
already  achieved  under  the  zealous  guidance  of 
its  musical  instructor,  Professor  Heinrich  Beller- 
mann,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Gymnasium. 

In  the  lowest  form  (Sexta)  the  rudiments  of 
harmonic  and  rhythmical  proportions  are  taught 
in  conjunction  with  musical  notation,  while  scales, 
solfeggios,  chorals,  and  easy  songs  (Volkslieder) 
are  practiced  in  unison  and  their  structure  ex- 
plained, the  entire  class  either  singing  together  at 
a  convenient  pitch,  or  the  altos  and  sopranos  al- 
ternately. In  the  next  form  (Unter-Quinta)  the 
pupils  are  specially  divided  into  sopranos  and 
altos,  with  whom  chorals,  songs,  motets,  psalms, 
etc.,  by  different  masters  (such  as  Palestrina, 
Graun,  Marcello)  are  practiced  unisono  in  each 
division  separately.  In  the  two  second  singing 
classes  proper,  easy  two-part  songs,  chorals,  and 
motets  are  introduced  ;  whereas  in  the  first  or 
choral  class  compositions  for  four,  five,  six,  and 
eight  voices,  by  masters  of  the  sixteenth  and  fol- 
lowing centuries,  are  being  practiced  a  capella, 
besides  other  works  written  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiments, especially  the  choruses  from  Han- 
del's oratorios,  which  never  fail  to  exercise  a 
stimulating  influence  upon  the  pupils.  But  the 
principal  portion  of  our  time  remains  devoted  to 
a  capella  singing,  so  that  every  singing  lesson  in 
which  the  full  chorus  is  assembled  is  at  least 
commenced   by  a  four  or  five-part  choral,  or  a 


motet  written  in  the  severer  style.  The  only 
instruction  book  in  use  is  Bellermann's  "  An- 
fangsgriinde  der  Musik  fur  den  ersten  Singunter- 
richt  auf  Gymnasien  und  Realsohulen  "  (seventh 
edition),  which  is  intended  for  the  younger  pu- 
pils only,  as  a  brief  guide  in  their  study  of  the 
el(»nentary  part  of  the  art,  and  which  contains 
moreover  a  number  of  simple  solfegn-ios  and 
hymn-tunes.  The  music  in  use  at  the  Gymna- 
sium is  either  printed  or  copied  out  in  separate 
vocal  parts,  it  not  being  considered  advisable  to 
adopt  the  compressed  score,  or  rather  piano-forte 
arrangements,  given  in  nearly  all  the  collections 
of  songs  and  chorals  published  expressly  for 
school  purposes,  and  by  which  the  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  melody  to  be  sung  by  him  is  unneces- 
sarily rendered  more  difficult  to  the  pupil. 

But  neither  the  excellent  method  alone,  nor 
the  ability  of  the  teachers  (Professor  Bellermann 
being  assisted  in  the  vocal  instruction  by  another 
of  the  staiT  of  masters,  Dr.  Miiller),  nor  the  seven- 
teen hours  of  teaching  during  the  week,  can  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  extraordinary  success  attend- 
ing the  vocal  study  at  the  Gymnasium  "  zum 
grauen  Kloster ; "  its  ultimate  reason  must  he 
looked  for  rather  in  the  older  artistic  traditions 
associated  with  this  institution,  which  exercise 
a  direct  iufiuence  upon  all  connected  with  it, 
including  even  those  who  have  no  immediate 
sympathy  with  the  cause.  For  it  cannot,  unfor- 
tunately, be  denied  that  the  majority  of  leading 
pedagogues  in  this  country,  trained  as  they  are  in 
the  dominant  utilitarian  principles  of  the  age,  oc- 
cupy an  indifferent  and  even  hostile  position  with 
regard  to  art-instruction  in  schools,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  which  many  obstacles  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  though  not  avowedly,  presented  on  their 
part.  It  is  owing  to  this  opposition  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  institution  referred  to,  scarcely  one 
of  the  Berlin  State  grammar-schools  may  be  said 
to  produce  such  satisfactory  results,  vocally,  as 
the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  respective  teachers  — 
without  exception  professional  musicians  of  emi- 
nence-—  would  entitle  us  to  expect.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  better  chance  of  success  is  offered 
wherever  the  singing-master  also  takes  part  in 
other  branches  of  instruction  which  are  consid- 
ered more  important  by  the  ruling  caste  of  phi- 
lologians,  a  combination  whiidi  is,  however,  met 
with  in  smaller  towns  only  where  there  is  a  want 
of  able  resident  professors.  Thus  at  Torgau,  a 
town  of  some  10,000  inhabitants.  Dr.  Otto  Tau- 
bert,  professor  of  ancient  languages,  and  at  the 
same  time  vocal  instructor  of  the  local  Gymna- 
sium, has  succeeded  in  forming  a  choir  among  his 
pupils  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  "  grauen 
Kloster "  of  Berlin,  and  the  occasional  special 
performances  of  which  invariably  attract  a  nu- 
merous audience,  including  visitors  from  the  larger 
neighboring  towns.  It  is  owing  to  the  exertions 
of  this  in  many  ways  gifted  teacher  that  the  an- 
cient musical  glory  of  Torgau  has  gained  fresli  lus- 
tre in  our  day ;  for  it  was  here  where  the  spirit  of 
Protestantism  found  its 'earliest  musical  expres- 
sion in  the  founding  of  the  first  municipal  "  Can- 
torei-Gesellschaft  "  (1530),  and  where,  a  hundred 
years  later  (1627),  the  then  novel  art-form  but 
lately  discovered  in  Italy — namely,  modern  Opera 
—  was  first  introduced  upon  German  ground  by  the 
production  at  the  Court  of  the  Elector,  Johann 
Georg  I.,  of  the  Opera  "  Daphne,"  fashioned 
after  the  Italian  model,  with  the  text  written  by 
Opitz  and  the  music  by  Schiitz. 

Tflb  present  fiourishing  condition  of  singing  at 
the  Torgau  Gymnasium  proves  at  least  this,  that 
the  twofold  capacity  of  a  teacher  placed  as  it 
were  between  art  and  science,  anomalous  though 
such  a  position  be  in  this  age  of  specialism,  is 
nevertheless  not  without  its  distinct  advantages, 
inasmuch  as  it  invests  the  singing-master  at  a 
school    with    an    authority    which,    but   for   his 
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double  voice  in  the  council  of  professors,  he 
would  not  otherwise  possess,  and  which  enables 
him  to  resist  the  elements  adverse  to  his  sause 
existing  among  the  general  teaching  body.  And 
this  leads  us  to  the  middle  and  lower  class 
schools,  the  "  Keal "  and  "  Volksschulen,"  of 
which  the  former  in  some  cases,  particularly*  in 
the  larger  towns,  possess  a  specially  appointed 
singing-master,  while  the  latter  have  to  shift 
without.  If  nevertheless  the  condition  of  school- 
singing  is  comparatively  and  on  the  whole  more 
satisfactory  in  these  than  in  the  higher-class  es- 
tablishments, the  reason  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  fact  that  the  state,  which  regards  art-instruc- 
tion at  the  Gymnasia  with  perfect  unconcern, 
exercises  a  direct  influence  upon  vocal  develop- 
ment in  the  Volksschule  by  exacting  a  certain 
degree  of  musical  capacity  on  the  part  of  its 
teachers  as  a  condition  of  their  appointment. 
All  teachers  of  eleuientary  schools  (Volksschu- 
len) emanate,  it  should  be  added,,_from  Govern- 
ment training  colleges  or  seminaries,  in  whicli 
music  is  taught  as  an  obligatory  branch  of  in- 
struction, embracing  not  singing  only,  but  also 
piano-forte,  organ,  and  violin  playing,  as  well  as 
theoretical  instruction,  comprising  harmony,  sim- 
ple counterpoint,  and  the  elements  of  composition. 
Not  that  the  future  teacher  of  the  Volksschule  is 
expected  to  impart  all  his  musical  knowledge  to 
his  pupils  ;  these  are  merely  taught  to  sing;  and 
as  regards  the  theory  of  the  art  it  is  considered 
sufficient  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
notes,  the  intervals,  and  the  rhythmical  division. 
But  the  musical  proficiency  obtained  in  the  sem- 
inary will  not  fail  to  prove  of  considerable  service 
to  the  elementary  teacher  in  another  direction. 
A  certain  familiarity  with  piano-forte  and  organ 
enables  him  to  combine,  in  the  smallest  places 
or  in  villages,  the  office  of  organist  with  that  of 
schoolmaster.  His  violin,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  in  his  singing 
lessons,  where  the  aid  of  some  instrument  is  in- 
dispensable, while  in  most  instances  it  is  difiicult 
to  procure  a  piano-forte  —  to  say  nothing  of  the 
additional  advantage  over  the  latter  instrument 
possessed  by  the  violin  in  its  capacity  to  produce 
absolutely  true  musical  intervals,  which  the  mech- 
anism of  the  keyed  instrument  is  incapable  of, 
and  the  playing  of  which,  moreover,  necessitates 
the  teacher's  remaining  in  one  place  during  the 
lesson,  while  with  violin  in  hand  he  is  able  to 
move  about  the  school-room  and  thus  more  easily 
to  maintain  discipline  among  the  pupils.  Taking 
into  consideration,  together  with  the  above  facts, 
the  circumstance  that  the  obligatory  attendance 
at  singing  lessons,  prescribed  by  the  state  on 
principle  for  all  schools  alike,  is  far  more  rig- 
orously enforced  in  the  Volksschule  than  in  the 
Gymnasium,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if,  as 
already  stated,  the  results  of  the  teaching  are 
on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  at  the  former 
branches  of  our  system  than  at  the  latter.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  it  is  also 
far  more  practicable  to  insist  upon  the  vocal  in- 
struction of  all  pupils  in  the  Volksschule,  seeing 
that  compulsory  education  is  only  extended  to 
the  completion  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  i.  e.,  before 
the  period  of  the  mutation  of  the  voice  has  com- 
menced, which  in  the  case  of  the  scholars  at 
the  Gymnasium  causes  frequent  interruptions  of 
Tocal  study.  Thus  in  the  humblest  village-school 
songs  for  two  voices  may  constantly  be  heard, 
while  not  unfrequently-al.so  three  and  four-part 
Lieder  will  be  correctly  rendered  by  the  children. 
In  this  respect  Berlin  again  takes  the  lead,  where 
in  10.5  schools  more  than  80,000  children  are 
being  instructed  at  the  expense  of  Government. 
Respecting  the  musical  influence  of  these  schools 
a  striking  exhibition  was  presented  last  year  to 
the  public  of  tlie  capital,  on  the  occa.sion  of  the 
inangaration  of  the  hundredth  local  elementary 


school.  Among  the  festive  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  event  was  included  a  musical 
performance  instituted  and  conducted  by  Rector 
Th.  Krause,  one  of  the  few  pedagogues  who  have 
to  the  fullest  extent  acted  upon  the  maxim  laid 
down  by  Martin  Luther  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  The  per- 
formance referred  to  consisted  of  the  rendering, 
on  the  part  of  1,200  pupils  and  300  of  their  teach- 
ers, of  a  psalm  composed  by  the  conductor,  and 
executed  with  the  utmost  purity  and  precision. 
The  occurrence  has  attracted  public  attention  to 
the  great  merit  of  Rector  Krause,  whose  excep- 
tional capacity  as  a  musical  pedagogue  is  more- 
over well  known,  and  the  desire  is  very  generally 
expressed  that  he  should  be  raised  from  his 
position  as  director  of  the  leading  Volksschule 
of  Berlin  to  an  office  which  would  afford  ade- 
quate scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  eminent  tal- 
ents. 

Such  an  office,  however,  would  have  to  be 
specially  created,  since  it  does  not  yet,  unfortu- 
nately, exist  in  Germany,  namely,  that  of  a  "  Gen- 
eral Inspector  of  School-Singing."  A  certain 
control  is  indeed  exercised  by  the  Government 
over  musical  instruction  in  public  schools,  in  the 
first  place  by  the  School  Council  (Schulrath), 
among  the  members  of  which  one  at  least  inva- 
riably possesses  a  sound  musical  knowledge,  and, 
in  the  next  instance,  by  the  musical  instructors 
of  the  training  colleges  who  have  passed  the 
state  examination,  and  upon  whom  also  devolves 
the  duty  of  pei'iodically  visiting  their  respective 
provinces  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  school-singing  and  reporting  thereon 
to  the  Government.  The  latter,  moreover,  pos- 
sesses an  additional  guarantee  for  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  the  existing  regulations  in  favor 
of  vocal  instruction  at  schools  in  the  so-called 
"  Institut  fiir  Kirchenmusik."  This  institution, 
founded  in  the  year  1822,  and  connected  with 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  has  for  its  object  to 
convey  such  additional  musical  instruction  to 
organists,  cantors,  and  other  professional  mu- 
sicians, as  would  enable  them  to  take  positions 
at  the  higher  educational  establishments  of  the 
country,  special  preference  being  given  to  pupils 
at  the  seminaries  who  have  shown  manifest  tal- 
ent for  the  art,  and  to  whom  an  opportunity  is 
thereby  afforded  for  its  more  extensive  cultiva- 
tion. Thus  the  tendency  of  the  institution  in 
question  is  one  of  almost  ideal  excellence;  but 
the  sphere  of  its  activity  is  unfortunately  limited 
to  insignificant  proportions  as  long  as  the  subsidy 
derived  by  it  from  the  state  amounts,  as  it  act- 
ually does,  to  no  moi'e  than  about  9,600  marks 
(not  quite  £500),  the  professors  giving  their 
services  gratis.  In  spite,  however,  of  its  pecun- 
iary restrictions,  upwards  of  ninety  cantors  and 
organists  have  during  the  past  ten  years  reaped 
the  benefits  offered  by  the  institution  ;  and  the 
great  merits  of  its  zealous  director.  Professor 
Haupt,  have  met  with  at  least  an  indirect  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  Conservatoires  of  Vi(inna 
and  Prague,  who,  in  the  reorganization  of  their 
respective  organ-schools,  have  adopted  the  insti- 
tution conducted  by  him  as  a  model.  Consider- 
ing, then^  that  the  above-mentioned  insignificant 
sum,  together  with  the  moderate  salaries  paid  to 
the  musical  teachers  at  the  government  semina- 
ries (2,400  to  3.000  marks,  besides  free  residence, 
their  number  being  121),  make  up  the  sum  total 
of  the  direct  state  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
vocal  instruction  at  schools,  it  seems  not  un- 
reasonable to  anticipate  a  further  extension  of 
government  subsidies  for  the  appointment  of 
well-paid  inspectors  of  this  branch  of  national 
education,  wliosc  first  duty  it  would  be  to  remove 
the  manifold  defects  in  the  prevailing  system, 
with  which  the  existing  suj)crvihion  lias  proved 
itself  unable  to  cojje,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 


the  adoption  of  a  universal  method  of  vocal 
teaching  in  German  schools  (so  constantly  in- 
sisted upon  at  the  periodical  meetings  of  the  Gen-. 
eral  Association  of  German  Musicians),  which 
would  serve  as  guidance  alike  to  the  teachers  of 
the  Volksschule  and  to  the  directors  of  the  mil- 
itary choirs  established  throughout  the  entire 
German  army.  This  question,  though  not  as  yet 
taken  up  by  the  state,  has  at  least  advanced  a 
step  nearer  to  its  solution  by  the  recent  publica/- 
tion  of  a  work  entitled  "  Tafeln  fiir  den  Schulge- 
sang-Unterricht "  (Tables  for  Vocal  Instruction 
at  Schools),  by  the  Berlin  organist  Hermann 
Hauer,  the  excellence  of  which  for  practical  pur- 
poses may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
already  been  introduced  into  400  schools.  Nor 
have  the  members  of  the  General  Association  of 
German  Musicians,  nothing  daunted  by  the  all 
but  indifferent  attitude  of  the  Government,  been 
remiss  of  late  in  their  zealous  advocacy  of  the  cause 
of  reform  of  school-singing  ;_and  it  is  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  a  pamphlet  was  issued,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Association,  from  the  pen  of 
Albert  Tottmann  (the  leader  of  the  reformatory 
movement  in  this  direction  in  Saxony),  pointing 
out  in  an  able  and  eloquent  manner  the  impor- 
tance of  this  branch  of  popular  instruction  in 
its  hygienic,  psychological,  and  ethical  aspects. 
The  suggestions  contained  in  this  pamphlet  de- 
mand the  greater  attention,  since  they  are  the 
result,  not  of  abstract  theoretical  speculation,  but 
of  an  extensive  practical  experience,  the  author 
having  been  for  years  the  highly  successful  vocal 
professor  at  one  of  the  leading  girls'  schools  of 
Leipzig,  the  periodical  musical  performances  of 
which  bear  witness  to  his  great  ability  as  a 
teacher  of  singing.  His  example,  in  fact,  as  well 
as  the  no  less  successful  activity  of  Musik-direc- 
tor  Alexis  Hollander,  of  the  Victoria  Girls' 
School  at  Berlin,,  furnish  moreover  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  capacity  of  female  youth,  pro- 
vided it  be  ably  instructed,  to  vie  with  the  male 
in  the  production  of  valuable  artistic  results. 

The  southern  states  of  the  Empire,  though 
more  productive  in  musical  talent  than  the  North, 
have  as  yet  remained  considerably  behind  the 
latter  in  matters  of  organization  and  general 
practical  results  as  regards  vocal  instruction  in 
schools.  Much  activity  has,  however,  been  dis- 
played of  late  years,  especially  in  Bavaria,  with 
a  view  to  a  general  reform  of  school-singing.  In 
this  respect  valuable  service  has  been  rendered 
by  F.  Grell,  of  Munich,  whose  admirable  collec- 
tion of  Volkslieder  was  introduced  some  nine 
years  ago  into  all  Bavarian  Government  schools. 
At  Munich,  obligatory  vocal  instruction  at  the 
elementary  schools  has  only  been  adopted  since 
1869.  Before  that  period,  however,  there  existed 
at  every  school  a  so-called  "  central  singing  class," 
which  all  the  pupils  were  enabled  to  join  upon  a 
small  extra  payment.  Although  obligator}'  sing- 
ing lessons  have  now  rendered  the  majority  of 
these  institutions  superfluous,  there  still  exists  at 
Munich  a  "  Central-Singschule,"  founded  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  where  children  from  all 
parts  of  the  town  may  receive  vocal  training. 
At  the  annual  public  examinations  of  this  estab 
lishment  choral  compositions  for  four  and  more 
voices  by  the  best  masters  are  sung  (with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  choristers  from  the  Opera  for  the 
tenor  and  bass  parts),  and  the  general  excellence 
of  the  performances  furnishes  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  the  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  the 
vocal  study  is  conducted.  Similar  results  are  to 
be  expected  of  the  Bavarian  elementary  schools, 
where  Grell's  method  of  teaching,  already  adopt- 
ed in  principle  by  the  Government,  is  gradually 
becoming  more  generally  introduced.  This 
mctlioil  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  the 
vocal  instructor  of  the  Berlin  Gymnasium,  "  zum 
grauen   Kloster,"  II.  Bellermann,  of  whom  men- 
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tion  has  already  been  made.  Grell's  system  in- 
sists upon  combining  instruction  in  speaking  with 
the  sinking  lesson  during  the  first  years  of  study. 
The  healthy  development  of  the  vocal  organs 
being  moreover  essential  for  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  the  oratorical  faculties,  singing  is  to  be 
taught  as  an  art,  that  is,  according  to  scientific 
principles,  particularly  as  regards  the  formation 
of  the  voice,  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  and 
consonants,  etc. ;  and  this  cannot  fail  to  prove, 
in  its  turn,  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  pupil  in  his 
reading  lessons,  while  facilitating  also  his  study 
of  orthography.  Not  till  after  the  third  or  fourth 
school-year  is  the  pupil  allowed  to  sing  from 
notes,  the  subsequent  course  of  musical  instruc- 
tion being  dependent  upon  the  number  of  lessons 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  during  the 
week  ;  but,  according  to  Grell's  opinion,  vocal 
instruction  at  the  elementary  schools  should  be 
confined  to  two-part  or  at  the  most  three-part 
singing.  A  vocal  instruction-book  from  the  pen 
of  this  excellent  musical  professor,  an<l  wherein 
his  method  is  more  fully  expounded,  will  be  pub- 
lished during  the  present  year. 

The  foregoing  observations  may  suffice  to  com- 
plete our  sketch  of  the  condition  of  musical  or 
more  especially  vocal  instruction  in  German 
schools.  That  the  existing  organization  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  satisfactory  one  will  scarcely  be  de- 
nied. But  this  well-developed  organism  lacks  as 
yet  a  central  motive  power,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  the  state  fails  to  recognize  the 
perfect  equality  of  music  with  purely  mental  cult- 
ure as  a  means  of  education  —  above  all  at  the 
Gymnasia  or  state  grammar-schools,  from  whence 
a  newly  awakened  art-appreciation  would  natu- 
rally spread  to  the  elementary  schools  also.  If, 
therefore,  the  authorities  can  be  brought  to 
perceive  the  necessity  of  elevating  the  musical 
faculty  at  state  establishments  to  the  position 
indicated,  or  of  the  preliminary  introduction  at 
least  of  a  universal  system  of  vocal  teaching 
under  the  supervision  of  able,  professionally 
trained  inspectors,  Germany  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  great  reputation  in  matters 
musical  which  she  enjoys  outside  her  boundaries. 
If  not,  our  neighbors  will  anticipate  us  in  the 
adoption  of  these  essential  national  measures,  and 
will  erelong  have  superseded  us  in  the  matter  of 
school-singing.  For  every  nation  represents  in 
itself  the  general  type  of  humanity,  upon  which 

—  apart,  of  course,  from  individual  distinctions 

—  the  Creator  has  bestowed  his  gifts  with  an 
impartial  hand.  And  if  by  chance  one  of  the 
civilizing  nations  has  remained  behind  in  the 
development  of  this  or  that  element  of  human 
culture,  the  reason  must  be  sought  for,  not  indeed 
in  the  want  of  natural  ability,  but  rather  in  un- 
favorable outward  circumstances.  All  that  is 
needed,  then,  is  the  determination  to  remove 
these  obstacles  and  to  choose  the  proper  rem- 
edies, and  it  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  what  has  hitherto  been  neglected  will  speed- 
ily grow  into  healthy  existence  ;  and  the  results 
thus  obtained  will  not  compare  unfavorably  with 
the  best  achievements  of  any  other  nation.  — 
London  Musical  Times. 


TALKS  ON  ART.  —  SECOND  SERIES.^ 

FROM      INSTRUCTIONS      OF      MR.      WILLIAM      M. 
HUNT    TO    HIS    PUPILS. 

XI. 

We  are  so  delighted  with  the  idea  of  Equality 
in  this  country  that  we  try  to  subject  Art  to  it. 
We  try  to  teach  everybody  just  the  same  thing. 
If  something   grows   up   above  the  common,  we 

1  Copyright,  1879,  by  Helen  M.  Knowlton. 


find  it  out  at  once  and  promptly  smash  it.  Our 
motto  ought  to  be  Equality  and  Imbecility. 

People  look  at  pictures,  not  to  enjoy  them,  but 
to  find  out  something  clever  to  say  about  them. 
They  I'oU  up  a  great  ball  of  opinions,  like  a  boy's 
snow-ball,  and  there  is  nothing  accomplished  in 
it.  It  is  about  something,  but  it  is  nothing.  And 
everybody  admires  them  on  that  account. 

"  Then  you  think  that  people's  ideas  are  more 
liberal  in  Europe  ?  " 

Yes,  about  Art.  When  I  was  a  boy  of  nine- 
teen I  sent  my  picture  to  the  Salon.  They  took 
it  and  hung  it  well,  and  the  older  artists  said, 
"  Bravo  !  you  're  going  on  well  I  "  That  kind  of 
thing  does  n't  happen  here.  They  really  love 
Art  there  for  itself.  But  here,  although  there  's 
plenty  of  ambition,  there  's  little  love.  If  Paga- 
nini  were  to  appear,  people  would  listen  to  him 
with  their  mouths  open  for  a  few, days,  and  then 
not  care  to  hear  any  more.  But  request  him  to 
give  their  children  some  lessons  I  And  when 
the  girls  had  learned  to  hold  the  bow  in  the 
right  hand  and  bend  the  elbow,  they  would 
think  they  knew  as  much  as  he. 

People  like  better  to  be  first  than  second. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  how  the  wild-geese  fly  ? 
The  leader  is  always  some  way  ahead.  He  feels 
it  proper  to  keep  the  others  at  a  little  distance. 
And  there  are  plenty  of  people  like  him  in  this 
country.  But  they  are  more  apt  to  be  cold  in 
their  backs  than  in  front.  They  can't  hav^  too 
many  warm  friends  behind,  but  they  don't  want 
anybody  before  them. 

What  are  called  weaknesses  are  often  helps 
to  character.  Strength,  without  any  weakness 
at  all,  is  too  hard ;  as  -hard  as  diamond  or  steel. 
And  you  don't  make  an  impression  with  mere 
hard  force.  That  smashes  a  hole,  which  is  not 
what  you  want. 

I  believe  that  the  natures  of  animals,  tigers, 
monkeys,  and  all,  come  together  in  man. 

I  believe  in  production,  in  doers  and  doing. 
The  poverty  of  to-day  comes  from  the  fact  that 
people  leave  pi'oducing  and  go  to  cheating  each 
other.  All  the  result  of  production  is  invested 
in  locomotives  and  in  telegraphs.  To  get  them, 
money  is  taken  from  the  people  and  put  into  the 
pockets  of  the  corporations. 

Taine  suggests ;  Ruskin  dogmatizes.  Taine 
does  n't  pretend  to  give  receipts.  The  cook-books 
are  full  of  receipts  for  making  bread,  but  not  one 
woman  in  a  thousand  can  make  good  bread. 

"  Rousseau's  idea  of  finish  !  "  He  had  a  receipt 
for  it,  but  he  spoilt  his  whole  existence  by  using 
that  kind  of  finish.  The  definition  is  good,  but 
the  picture  is  spoilt. 

It  don't  take  many  of  Ruskin's  "  added 
truths  "  to  make  a  lie.  P 

Keep  all  that  you  feel  for  your  work. 

Remember  why. 

A  bird  is  finished  when  he  can  fly. 

Memory-sketch  every  day. 

Don't   put  in  too  much  detail  I    What 's  that 
stufT  they  put  into  scalloped  oysters  ? 
"  Mace  ?  " 
Yes,  mace.     Detail  is  like  that. 

It  took  Coleridge  to  teach  Allston,  with  his 
gentle  nature,  that  real  criticism  should  be  the 
judging  of  a  work  by  its  qualities,  and  not  by  its 
faults. 

If  there 's  such  a  thing  as  Eternity,  there  's 
such  a  thing  as  Inspiration. 
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SINGING     CLUBS:     REPORT    OF    THE 
PRESIDENT    OF   THE  CECILIA. 

The  numerous  choral  and  part-song  clubg 
which  have  sprung  up  within  a  few  years  have 
become  an  important  phase  of  the  musical  ac- 
tivity, and  we  may  say  musical  culture,  — ■  at  all 
events  here  in  Boston. '  The  earliest  and  sim- 
plest organizations  of  the  kind  were  little  social 
knots  of  singers,  who  contented  themselves  witli 
English  glees,  and  found  great  delight  in  Call- 
cott,  Bishop,  and- the  several  generations  of  f.;ch 
clever  writers.  Then  it  became  not  uncommon 
for  small  circles  to  meet  at  one  another's  houses 
for  the  practice  of  the  Mass  compositions  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart;  lovers  of  religious  music 
naturally  seeking  some  such  means  of  escape 
from  the  dry,  humdrum  monotony  of  the  old 
psalm  tune  —  a  type  multiplied  in  infinitum  by 
the  money-seeking  makers  of  continually  new 
"collections;"  for  at  that  time  the  German 
chorale,  with  the  wonderful  harmony  of  Bach  and 
others,  had  not  begun  to  be  known  here.  Then 
came  the  part-song  clubs,  at  first  confined  to  our 
German  fellow-citizens,  who,  under  tlie  general 
names  of  Liedertafeln,  Mannerchoi-e,  Miinner- 
gesangvereine,  or  more  special  titles,  such  as 
Orpheus,  Arion,  etc.,  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  many  beautiful  German  part-songs,  —  above 
all  those  by  Mendelssohn  and  Weber, —  and  who 
sang  them  with  such  fervor  that  all  caught  the 
spirit,  and  the  English  glees  went  out  of  fashion. 

No  doubt  much  love  of  vocal  harmony  was 
kindled  and  spread  far  and  wide  by  these  clubs 
of  German  part-song  singers.  But  with  persons 
of  refined  musical  taste  the  charm  of  this,  too, 
soon  began  to  pall.  In  the  first  place,  the  four- 
part  harmony  of  mere  male  voices  of  itself  was 
sure  to  grow  monotonous  after  the  first  hour  of 
listening,  and  then  the  crowding  of  mere  tenor 
and  bass  parts  within  such  narrow  compass  re- 
duced the  range  of  possible  variety  of  composition 
within  such' limits  that  the  type  became  virtually 
exhausted  ;  within  the  few  ever  recurring  forms 
of  sentimental  love  songs,  spring  songs,  war 
songs,  etc.,  all  began  to  sound  alike.  With  the 
combination  of  male  and  female  voices,  with  the 
choir  of  "  mixed  "  voices,  the  range  became  in- 
calculably wider,  and  the  repertoire  of  interesting 
and  inspiring  choral  music,  representing  all  the 
individiiality  of  the  masters  of  real  creative 
genius,  was  not  likely  to  run  short. 

Now  choral  societies  of  mixed  voices  are  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  those  which  have  taken 
the  lead  among  us,  like  the  Cecilia,  the  Boylston 
Club,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  are  un- 
mistakably a  great  help  to  the  cause  of  music  in 
an  artistic  sense.  They  are  strong  enough  in 
numbers,  and  yet  sufficiently  select  in  quality  of 
voices,  sensitiveness  of  ear  and  fiiculty  of  reading 
at  sight,  to  make  it  possible  to  bring  out  really 
important  works  by  the  best  masters,  and  to  do 
them  justice.  Such  things  as  Schumann's  Para- 
dise and  the  Peri,  or  his  Manfred  and  Faust 
scenes,  Mendelssohn's  Walpurgis  Night  and  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  Handel's  L' Allegro  ed 
II  Pensieroso,  even  the  Cantatas  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  the  Masses  of  Palestrina,  are  but  a  few  of 
the  great  works  which  may  be  done  and  have 
been  done  in  this  way.  These  clubs  also,  by 
the  nature  of  their  organization,  contain  a  cer- 
tain guaranty  of  disinterestedness  in  what  they 
do  for  art ;  they  make  not  merchandise  of  art ; 
there  is  no  speculating  impresario  to  dictate  what 
they  shall  or  shall  not  sing;  they  do  not  sell 
tickets,  they  sing  to  invited  audiences  and  in  a 
fi?iendly  atmosphere  ;  their  treasury  is  kept  full 
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by  subscribing  "  associate  members,"  and  sympa- 
thizing volunteers  and  backers,  wlao  delight  to 
"  assist  "  at  concerts  and  rehearsals. 

One  important  element,  however,  for  a  long 
time  was  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  such 
performances,  and  that  was  the  orchestra.  Such 
works  as  we  have  above  named  do  not  convey 
the  intention  of  the  composer  without  that ;  the 
orchestral  accompaniment  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  work,  nay,  is  of  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of 
the  work,  with  such  masters,  just  as  much  as  the 
voice  parts.  In  some  of  the  club  performances 
of  the  last  two  years  this  want  has  been  tolerably 
well  supplied,  and  those  singers  who  once  com- 
plained of  not  being  able  to  hear  their  own 
voices  behind  the  mass  of  instruments,  have  be- 
come gradually  but  surely  converted  to  a  faith 
in  orchestral  accompaniment.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances a  work  has  been  given  first  with  orches- 
ti'a  with  triumphant  effect,  and  then  repeated 
(on  grounds  of  economy)  with  nothing  but  piano- 
forte accompaniment,  and  the  second  performance 
fell  so  flat  that  everybody  felt  that  the  orchestra 
must  be  a  sine  qua  non  from  this  time  forward. 

Fortunate  is  the  club  which  has  such  wise 
management  and  guidance,  especially  such  a 
president,  in  these  questions  of  selection  and  pei'- 
formance,  as  the  Cecilia,  which  has  now  com- 
pleted its  third  year.  The  annual  report  of  its 
president,  Mr.  S.  LothropThorndike,  made  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  June  last,  is  so  full  of 
good  suggestions,  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  all  vocal  clubs,  that  we  cannot  for- 
bear presenting  the  entire  document  to  our  read- 
ers. Particularly  must  we  commend  all  that  he 
says  about  orchestral  accompaniment,  and  about 
the  importance  of  fhe  study  of  the  vocal  works 
of  Bach  and  Handel. 

For  the  third  time,  contrary  to  my  expectation  of  last 
year,  I  have  the  honor  to  present,  as  President  of  the  Ce- 
cilia, the  annual  report  of  its  affiiirs. 

The  active  membership  hiis  been  somewhat  larger  than  in 
previous  years,  and  the  attendance  more  satisfactory.  Few 
resignations  have  occurred,  and  few  dismissals  for  lack  of 
attendance  or  other  causes.  The  vacancies  have  been  read- 
ily filled  from  the  large  number  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion. 

The  rules  regarding  constancy  and  punctuality  have  been, 
in  accordance  with  my  recommendation  of  last  year,  more 
strictly  enforced  than  before,  and  the  result  is  very  encour- 
aging. 

The  Club  has  given  sis  public  performances.  One  pro- 
gramme  was  presented  November  25  and  repeated  Novem- 
ber 29;  a  second  February  7,  repeated  February  10;  a  third 
April  21  without  repetition;  and  a  fourth  iMay  8. 

In  our  selections  we  have  followed  the  course  indicated  in 
my  last  re()ort,  and  have  in  the  main  carried  it  out.  One 
or  two  works  there  mentioned  have,  it  is  true,  necessarily 
lain  over  for  another  year.  Art  is  long,  and  time  (at  least 
the  time  of  the  average  concert  season)  very  short  indeed. 

For  our  first  pair  of  concerts,  given  with  piano  accompa- 
niment, we  had  an  attractive  programme,  comprising  Rhein- 
bercer's  "  To'Tgenburg  "  ballad,  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica; a  chorus  from  Liszt's  "  Prometheus ;  "  a  march  and 
chonis  from  Beethoven's  "  Ruins  of  Athens;  "  a  quiet  and 
beautiful  part-song,  by  Hiller;  one  of  the  Bristol  prize- 
raadrigals,  in  which  Mr.  Leslie  has  followed  so  well  the 
spirit  and  form  of  the  old  madrigalists;  four  of  the  Italian 
canons  of  Hauptmann,  the  same  which  gave  so  much  pleas- 
ure two  years  ago  at  the  Har\'ard  Concerts;  Mendelssohn's 
song,  '•  By  Celia's  Arbor; ''  and  two  piano  pieces  by  way  of 
overtures,  —  one  being  an  eight-hand  an-angement  of  the 
Alle*TO  of  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony,  and  the  other 
'*I>es  Contrast*^  "  of  Moscheles.  Tempting  as  this  pro- 
gramme was  in  promise,  in  perfoi*mance  it  wxs  somehow  a 
disappointment-  Much  pains  had  been  taken  to  make  it 
varied  and  interenting  in  selection  and  arrangement.  The 
ma'^ic  had  been  carefully  rehearsed,  and  was  well  conducted 
and  sung.  The  piano  pieces  were  given  with  great  life  and 
effect.  Still  it  U  to  be  feared  that  both  singers  anrl  audi- 
ence felt  the  evening,  as  a  whole,  to  l^e  dull  and  spiritless. 
The  reason  is  hard  to  find.  One  critic  suggests  that  the 
laudable  effort  for  variety  had  been  a  little  too  obliging. 
But  variety  can  hardly  be  overdone  where  ail  the  compo- 
nents are  food  and  well  combined  and  c^jntrasted,  and  the 
quantity  not  excessive.  Another  says  that  the  concert 
needed  an  orchestra.  But  none  of  tlie  vocal  pieces  were 
written  for  an  orclieatra  except  the  Liszt  and  Beethoven 
numl^ers.  So  we  must  fall  back  upon  atmoapheric  influ- 
ences, and  conclude  that  the  moment  was,  for  some  unknown 
cause,  inauspicious.  This  reflection  is  the  familiar  consola- 
tion when   the  beat^laid  plans  go  astray,  —  an  experience 


which  often  occurs  to  persons  who  try  to  entertain  their  fel- 
low-mortals, whether  by  a  concert,  a  ball,  or  a  dinner. 

Our  second  pair  of  concerts  contained  but  two  numbers, 
each  of  them  of  the  best;  a  half  of  Bach's  "  Ich  hatte  viel 
Bekiimmerniss,"  and  the  whole  of  Gade's  "  Crusaders" 
For  an  account  of  the  first  performance  of  this  programme 
with  orchestra,  the  excellence  of  the  choral  and  orchestral 
work,  and  the  admirable  singing  of  Mrs.  Adams  and  Sirs. 
Noyes  in  the  first  piece  and  Miss  G^ge  in  the  second,  with 
Dr.  Langmaid  and  Dr.  Bullard  in  both,  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  local  critics,  the  ablest  of  whom  pronounced  this  the 
Cecilia's  finest  concert  thus  far,  in  the  course  of  its  three 
seasons.  The  repetition  had  to  be  given,  on  the  score  of 
expense,  with  accompaniment  of  piano  and  organ,  and  the 
contrast  with  the  previous  evening  was  depressing,  —  an- 
other occasion  to  point  the  moral  that  it  will  not  answer  to 
divorce  works  wedded  to  instruments  from  their  lawful  al- 
liance, and  a  hopeful  sign,  in  that  the  violence  done  was 
felt  by  every  one  in  the  hall. 

Of  the  third  programme  (the  fifth  performance  of  the 
season),  the  first  half  consisted  of  twenty  one  numbers  from 
Handel's  *' L' Allegro  ed  il  Pensieroso,"  which  were  sung, 
says  a  pleasant  newspaper  criticism,  "  in  a  way  to  show  the 
fascinating  composition  in  so  favorable  a  light  that  none 
save  the  most  inveterate  Handel-hater  could  have  listened  to 
it  uncharmed."  Handel's  orchestral  score  was,  of  course, 
reinforced  by  Robert  Franz's  additional  accompaniments. 
For  the  solos  we  were  indebted  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Turner, 
one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Madame  Rudersdorff,  and  to  Mr. 
George  L.  Osgood,  so  identified  with  the  cause  of  good 
music  in  Boston,  and  with  the  production  of  this  particular 
work  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  In  the  second  part  of  the 
concert  Miss  Welsh  repeated,  with  female  chorus,  her  capi- 
tal rendering  of  Rubinstein's  "  Nixie,"  this  time  with  its 
exquisite  orchestration ;  Mr.  Wilkie  sang  "II  mio  tesoro '' 
most  creditably,  and  the  Club  sang  the  new  prize  glee, 
"  Humpty-Dumpty."  and  Gade's  lovely  "  Spring-greeting." 
The  fourth  programme  (the  sixth  performance  of  the  sea- 
son) [presented  the  entire  musical  setting  by  Mendelssohn  of 
Shakespeare's  "  Midsummer- Night's  Dream,"  the  play  it- 
self behig  read  by  Mr.  George  Riddle,  the  Harvard  teacher 
of  elocution.  It  was  scarcely  a  performance  by  the  Cecilia 
as  a  Club ;  but,  if  we  may  believe  the  unanimous  voice  of 
our  associates  and  invited  guests,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  entertainments  which  could  possibly  be  offered. 
The  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Lang's  able  lead,  gave  their  num- 
bers better  than  they  have  ever  been  given  in  Boston,  the 
solos  by  Mrs.  Hooper  and  Miss  Gage  and  the  fairy  choruses 
were  admirably  sung,. and  Mr.  Riddle's  reading,  in  all  the 
various  phases  of  the  text,  —  heroic  and  sentimental,  elfin 
and  comic,  — showed  him  a  master  of  his  profession.  His 
sympathy  with  and  adaption  to  his  musical  accompaniment 
were  especially  noteworthy.  And  so  our  third  season  ended 
joyously  and  deligiitfuUy,  leaving  us,  I  am  sure,  encouraged 
and  inspired  for  our  future  work. 

Pardon  me  a  word  or  two  upon  a  subject  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  in  previous  reports'.  AVe  have  given  dur- 
ing the  season  music  by  both  Bach  and  Handel.  Many  of 
us  have  doul)tless  been  obliged  to  justify  this  course  in  an- 
swer to  the  inquiries  of  our  friends.  The  answer  is  and 
must  be  always  the  same.  We  sing  this  music  because  of 
its  intrinsic  worth,  —  a  worth  which  sounds  through  and^ 
above  the  figures  and  fashions  in  which  it  is  dressed.  The 
figures  in  vogue  in  the  day  of  Bach  and  Handel  are  strange 
to  us  now.  The  fashion  of  the  dress  is  past.  Perhaps  — 
who  can  tell?  —  some  day  it  may  come  up  again.  But 
whether  it  returns  or  not,  the  music  which  underlies  it  must 
always  have  its  word  to  say  to  him  who  has  ears  to  hear. 
Garrick,  a  century  ago,  used  to  play  Hamlet  in  a  laced  coat, 
knee-breeches,  and  full-bottomed  wig;  but  beneath  the  for- 
mal clothes  and  wig  was  still  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare. 

And  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  speak  quite  so  apologet- 
ically as  awhile  ago  in  defense  of  this  old  music.  It  finds 
a  growing  interest  among  performers  and  listeners.  Music- 
lovers,  not  only  in  (jermany,  but  in  England  and  America, 
are  devoting  to  it  labor  and  zeal.  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  choir 
constantly  sings  cantatas  by  Handel  and  Bach.  A  Bach 
choir  of  amateurs  was  formed  three  years  ago  in  London, 
which  sings  Handel  and  Palestriua  as  well.  And  here  in 
Boston  the  Boylstou  Club,  among  its  many  notable  good 
deeds  of  the  past  year,  has  responded  to  an  imperative  de- 
mand for  a  repetition  of  Palestrina's  beautiful  Requiem,  and 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  has  drawn  together  an  im- 
mense audience,  which  sat  through  a  long  afternoon  and 
evening,  all  attentive  and  many  spell-bound,  under  the  im- 
mortal strains  of  the  Matthew-Passion  of  Sebastian  Bach. 
All  this  is  significant  of  a  real  awakening  interest;  for  our 
people  do  not  go  to  concerts  in  a  spirit  of  antiquarian  curi- 
osity, but  to  be  delighted  and  edified  by  that  which  appeals 
to  the  living  tastes  and  sympathies  of  the  present.  It  shows 
that  these  old  composers  belong  to  what  Carlyle,  in  the  best 
definition  of  a  classic  ever  given,  calls  "  that  select  number 
whose  works  belong  not  wholly  to  any  age  or  nation,  but 
who,  having  instructed  their  own  contemporaries,  are  claimed 
as  instructors  by  tiie  great  family  of  mankn)d,  and  set  apart 
for  many  centuries  from  the  common  oblivion  which  soon 
overtakes  the  mass  of  authors,  as  it  does  the  mass  of  otlier 
men.*' 

I   cannot  fori;et,  when  venturing  to  pass  Judgment  upon 

the  musical  work  of  ourselves  or  of  others,  that  1  am  only 

an  amateur  speaking  to  amateurs.    My  criticisms  n)ay  seem 

I  crude  and  inadequate  to   those  whose  very  life    is  music. 


They  may  ask  what  this  man  can  know  of  the  real  merits  of 
the  questions  upon  which  he  presumes  to  si>eak.  So,  per- 
haps, to  such  as  these,  the  whole  study  and  i>erforraance  of 
a  club  like  ours  seems  as  to  ns  the  singing  of  the  public- 
school  children  or  of  a  country  choir.  Let  us  tlierefore  be 
modest,  and  submit  ourselves  to  our  spiritual  pastors  and 
n)asters  as  implicitly  as  we  may.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be 
worshipers  even  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple,  and  to 
catch  broken  glimpses  of  the  mysteries  that  are  passing 
within.  For  most,  if  not  all,  of  us  music  must  be  a  small 
part  of  our  weekly  occupation.  We  are  busy  in  our  shops 
or  oflaces  or  factories  or  farms.  Our  life  is  spent  not  so 
much  in  living  as  getting  means  to  live.  But  every  man 
who  has  any  aspirations  above  the  mere  drudgery  of  the 
world  manages  to  find  time  in  every  week  for  a  life  some- 
what truer  and  higher  than  his  bread-and-butter  earning 
existence,  —  one  in  his  books,  another  in  his  pictures,  an- 
other in  his  church,  another  in  his  garden.  And  it  augurs 
well  for  the  musical  progress  of  the  age  that  so  many  men 
and  women,  and  more  every  year,  find  satisfaction  and  de- 
light in  devoting  the  leisure  they  have  won  and  the  culture 
they  have  acquired  to  ihe  pursuit  of  music,  not  as  an  amuse- 
ment but  as  an  art.  We  do  not  hope  or  expect  to  become 
artists;  but  we  do  hope  and  expect  to  gi*ow  day  by  day  in 
taste,  appreciation,  and  musical  feeling. 

The  Treasurer's  report  is  most  satisfactory,  and  shows  the 
Club  still  in  good  financial  condition.  But  the  report  is  a 
sad  one  to  receive,  for  he  who  should  have  presented  it  has 
left  us.  When  our  season  was  nearly  over,  —  but  a  few 
weeks  ago,  —  Thomas  Franklin  Reed  set  out  upon  a  short 
voyage  in  search  of  health.  He  found,  instead,  his  death 
two  weeks  after  landing  at  Para.  Associated  with  this  Club 
from  its  commencement,  a^ssociated  with  many  of  us  for  a 
much  longer  period  in  pursuits  of  business,  or  art,  or  social 
life;  commanding  the  respect  of  every  one  by  his  fidelity  to 
duty  and  his  executive  ability;  winning  the  love  of  all  who 
knew  him  by  his  genial  and  affectionate  nature,  —  he  has 
left  a  void  not  easy  to  fill. 

In  accordance  with  usage,  I  have  to  submit  at  this  meet- 
ing any  suggestions  for  the  future.  We  shall,  of  course, 
follow  the  same  general  plan  as  heretofore,  giving  as  great  a 
number  and  variety  of  things,  both  new  and  old,  as  our 
time  and  means  will  allow.  We  have  in  our  library,  un- 
touched, or  scarcely  touched,  the  Faust  and  the  Manfred  of 
Schumann,  one  of  the  shorter  cautatas  of  Bach,  and  many 
part-songs,  madrigals,  etc.  We  have  also  under  considera- 
tion the  Odysseus  of  Max  Bruch,  and  a  repetition  of  his 
*'  Fair  Ellen.'*  The  detail  of  the  coming  season  can  hardly 
be  stated  now,  but  must  be  left  for  future  announcement. 
One  point,  nevertheless,  must  be  decided  speedily.  The  ex- 
perience of  two  years  has  confirmed  us,  both  active  and  as- 
sociate members,  in  the  belief,  alluded  to  in  this  and  previ- 
ous report-s,  of  the  constant,  or  at  least  frequent,  necessity 
of  an  orchestra.  An  orchestra  costs  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Shall  we  meet  the  demand  by  raishig  our  assessments,  or 
shall  we  give  admission  to  a  greater  number  of  associate 
members,  and  let  each  member  be  content  with  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  of  tickets  than  during  the  last  two  years? 
This  subject  I  submit  to  your  careful  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  constant  support  and  kindness  shown  me  during  my 
three  terms  of  office,  my  best  wishes  for  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  Club,  and  my  full  belief  that  it  has  before  it  a 
long  career  of  usefuhiess  and  honor. 


THE  THEATRICAL  "  TREMOLO  "  FIEJJD. 

In  speaking,  in  our  last  number,  of  the  bore 
of  having  to  hear  so  rauch  irrelevant  music  be- 
tween the  acts  of  plays  in  all  our  theatres,  we 
forgot  to  mention  a  still  worse  infliction,  which 
has  grown  into  a  theatrical  custom  of  late  years,. 
namely,  the  uneasy  interference  of  the  orchestra 
all  through  the  play.  A  year  ago  we  alluded  to 
this  vicious,  vulgar,  unartistic  practice,  in  about 
the  following  terms  :  — 

This  modern  way,  particularly  in  harrowing 
sensational  dramas,  though  it  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  these,  of  setting  up  a  nei'vous  tremolo 
pianissimo  accompaniment  in  the  strings  at  every 
entrance  of  a  dark  or  mysterious  personage,  or 
at  the  apjiroach  of  any  critical  moment,  or 
throughout  a  very  sentimental  and  pathetic  scene 
or  passage,  is  simply  an  abomination  and  a  nui- 
sance. It  is  a  vulgar  trick  of  effect,  reducing 
tragedy  and  comedy  alike  to  cheap  melodrama. 
It  is  not  really  music;  it  is  only  a  senseless  irri- 
tation of  the  nerves,  intolerable  to  any  sensitive 
and  refined  Ustener,  be  he  niu&ical  or  not.  Why 
do  they  do  so  ?  What  good  end  is  gained  by  it  ? 
Docs  it  make  the  tragedy  more  tragical?  the 
villain  of  the  plot  more  terrible  ?  the  meeting  or 
the,  parting,  however  fateful,  of  the  lovers,  more 
heart-rending?     No;  it  only  tempts  you  to  ex- 
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claim,  like  Othello :  Silence,  those  dreadful  vio- 
lins !  This  pestilent  accompaniment,  tliis  cjuiv- 
eriiiif,  ([uaking  undertone  of  nervous  dread  or 
mystery,  this  hysterical  tittering  tremolo  of  strings, 
so  utterly  uncalled  for,  only  robs  the  scene  of  any. 
semblance  of  reality.  If  the  scene  be  one  to 
thrill  and  make  us  shudder,  we  don't  want  the 
shuddering  done  for  us  in  the  orchestra  !  And 
while  we  fight  that  off  and  shrink  from  it,  as 
from  the  hum  of^  persecuting  insects,  our  sympa- 
thies are  withdrawn  from  the  play  itself.  It  is 
as  if  the  people  in  the  pit  or  gallery  should  begin 
to  sing,  and  hum,  and  whistle ;  until  it  is  sup- 
pressed, you  only  think  of  that  annoyance,  and 
not  of  what  is  passing  on  the  stage.  Why  strive 
to  turn  the  play  into  a  quasi  opera,  a  thing  nei- 
ther fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl  ?  All  these  cheap  arts 
of  heightening  the  effect,  only  enfeeble  it,  and 
vulgarize  the  whole  performance.  We  do  not  wissh 
to  be  told  when  we  must  thrill  with  awe,  when 
we  must  tremble  with  expectation.  These  sig- 
nals are  officious  and  impertinent.  If  the  play 
itself  be  not  "  the  thing  to  catch  the  conscience 
of  the  king,"  will  your  cheap  advertising  dodge 
of  "  tremolo  "  be  apt  to  do  it  ? 

—  In  the  opera,  of  course,  the  case  is  different. 
There  music  is  the  chief  element  of  expression  ; 
there  music  is  principal,  and  employs  all  its 
means  of  voices  and  of  instruments  to  prepare 
the  hearer's  mind,  and  to  intensify  expression. 
But  this  vague,  creeping  tremolo,  these  whis- 
pered indefinite  hints  of  melody,  —  mere  pale 
ghosts  of  music,  —  really  express  nothing  ;  nor 
can  we  imagine  any  feeling,  any  state  of  mind 
which  they  can  fitly  accompany,  unless  it  may  be, 
possibly,  the. so-called  "stage  fright"  of  young, 
nervous  actors,  unaccustomed  to  the  foot-lights. 

These  soft  volunteer  accompaniments  seem  to 
be  a  sort  of  impromptu  burlesque  Wagnerism  ; 
they  treat  you  ad  nauseam  to  ever  recurring 
"  Leit-motiven,"  though  of  a  most  impalpable 
and  flimsy  texture.  We  fancy  the  great  Rich- 
ard would  hardly  care  to  see  himself  so  carica- 
tured, his  crack  invention  so  abused. 

But  after  all  it  is  a  fashion,  and,  like  all  fash- 
ions, it  will  pass  away.  We  do  not  know  to  what 
length  it  has  been  carried,  or  whether'  even 
Shakespeare  is  still  held  sacred.  So  far  as  our 
own  limited  e-xjaerience  goes,  we  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  encountered  this  tremolo  fiend  in 
the  mm-der  scene  in  Macbeth,  or  where  Banquo's 
ghost  rises,  or  lurking  behind  the  ghost  in  Ham- 
let. But  the  tendency  at  present  seems  to  be 
all  that  way.     Heaven  save  us  from  the  fiend  I 


School  of  Vocal  Art  in  Philadelphia. 
-^Mme.  Emma  Seller,  to  whose  zeal  and  energy 
this  now  flourishing  institution  —  almost  a  Col- 
lege of  Music  in  itself — owes  its  origin  and  its 
success,  writes  us  at  the  end  of  its  fourth  year 
as  follows :  — 

.  .  .  "  For  the  first  time  we  liad  a  graduating  class 
of  pupils  who  had  passed  through  the  fuU  course  of  four 
years,  as  the  school  has  existed  only  since  1875.  Some  of 
the  graduates  already  have  positions  in  academies  in  other 
cities  as  singing  teachers,  some  will  be  retained  in  the  school 
as  such,  while  others  of  them  prefer  to  remain  longer  and  to 
go  on  farther  with  their  studies. 

"  The  number  of  the  pupils  this  year  was  again  larger  than 
in  the  previous  year,  showing  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
school  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

"During  ihe  last  year  there  was  added  to  the  other 
branches  of  musical  studies  a  class  for  the  Rudiments  of 
Music  and  Sight- Reading ;  also  an  orchestra  was  formed  and 
taught  for  the  purpose  of  affording  pupils  a  chance  to  prac- 
tice singing  in  operas  and  oratorios  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. For  the -next  season  classes  for  all  instruments 
have  been  arranged,  and  advanced  pupils  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  playing  in  the  orchestra. 

"  Among  the  operas  performed  during  the  last  winter, 
upon  my  improved  stage,  were:  The-  Water  Carrier^  by 
Cherubini;  The  Night  in  Granada,  The  Elixir  of  Love, 
etc.  In  the  oratorio  class  were  studied  Mendelssohn's  Hymn 
of  Praise,  'The  Seven  Sleepers,  by  Loewe,  etc. 


''  Especially  in  tlie  weeldy  concerts  of  the  school  could  be 
observed  a  constant  progress  of  the  pupils.  The  monthly 
concerts,  open  for  the  friends  of  the  scliool,  were  more  and 
more  favored  with  appreciative  audiences,  and  many  more 
tickets  were  asked  for  than  could  be  granted.  Several  quar- 
tet clubs  were  formed  One  of  them,  '  The, American  La- 
dies' Quartette,'  is  now  on  a  concert  tour,  and  is  received 
everywhere  with  much  applause.  Some  of  these  young  sing- 
ers are  so  far  -iidvanced  in  composition  that  tliey  compose 
very  pretty  original  quartets,'and  harmonize  the  songs  for 
their  own  use.  Some  of  the  pupils  had  last  winter  success- 
ful operatic  engagements,  others  have  reaped  praise  on  the 
concert  stage,  while  the  church  clioir  class  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing place. 

"My  constant  thought  and  care  is  to  improve  the  school, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  liiljor  it  will  give  to  the 
already  great  task  of  faithfully  overlooking  the  work,  while 
engaged  in  teaching  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  But  I  hope 
that  my  strength  and  health  will  last  until  I  have  raised  the 
school  to  the  ideal  I  carry  in  my  mind,  and  till  I  have  edu- 
cated valuable  teachers  who  can  carry  on  the  work  when  my 
strength  and  myself  ai"e  gone." 


MUSIC    IN    CHICAGO  :    SEASON  OF    ' 
■     1878-1879. 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  (July  27)  con- 
tains the  following  remarkable  exhibit  of  a  year's 
music-making  in  that  enterprising  city,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  George  P.  Upton  :  — 

Durinc;  the  season,  which  commenced  June  1,  1878,  there 
have  been  347  concerts  and  327  representations  of  opera. 
The  concert  programmes  include  2919  numbers,  represent- 
ing 542  different  composers.  The  total  number  of  perform- 
ances, concert  and  opera,  is  as  follows: 
Pinafore  representations  102  Schubert  Institute  .  .  4 
Other  operas  .  .  .  .  165  Apollo  Club  ....  4 
Eddy  organ  recitals  .     ,     40     Werrenrath    ....       4 

Turner  Hall   ....     33     Amy  Fay 3 

Hershey  School  ...     31     Litta     ......       3 

Church  concerts  ...     22     Pratt  Symphony      .     .       3 
Personal  testimonials    .     21     Chicago  Orchestra  Sym- 

Charity  concerts  ...     11  phony 3 

Tennesseeans  ....     10     Abt  Society    ....       3 
Musical  College  ...       8     Athenceum     .     .     .  " .       3 

Beethoven  Society    .     .       8     Eemenyi 3 

Wilhelmj 6     Miscellaneous.     .     .     .  108 

Sherwood G  

Germania  Maennerchor .       6  Total 664 

Kellogg  and  Cary     .     .       4 

THE   PKOGRAMJIES. 

Por  the  last  six  years  Mendelssohn's  music  has  been  given 
more  frequently  than  that  of  any  other  composer,  but  in  the 
season  of  1878-79  Schumann  heads  the  list  with  115  num- 
bers, Chopin  is  second  with  104,  Mendelssohn  third  with  98, 
and  Beethoven  fourth  with  94.  The  other  prominent  com- 
posers follow  in  this  order:  Liszt,  90;  Schubert,  87;  Bach 
(Sebastian),  76;  Handel,  46;  Mozart,  43;  Rubinstein,  40; 
Meyerbeer,  34;  Lecocq,  34;  Wagner,  Gounod,  and  Abt,  37 
each ;  Verdi,  36 ;  Weber,  35 ;  Johann  Strauss  and  Dudley 
Buck,  34  each;  Donizetti,  30;  Merkel,  29;  Franz  and  Raff, 
28  each;  Flotow,  27;  Suppe  and  Sullivan,  25  each;  Guil- 
mant  and  Hatton,  22  each;  Benedict,  21;  Battiste,  19; 
Rossini,  18;  Ambroise  Thomas,  17;  Pratt,  Planquette,  and 
Macfarren,  16  each;  Wieniawski  and  Gottschalk,  15  each; 
Volckmar,  Haydn,  and  Ernst,  14  each ;  Yieuxtemps,  Koel- 
ling,  Balfe,  and  Goldbeck,  13  each;  Bach  (C),  Cowen,  De 
Beriot,  Lemmens,  and  Kuecken,  12  each;  Brahms,  Silas, 
Smart,  KuUak,  and  Wallace,  11  each;  Bizet,  Campana,  Hil- 
ler,  Pease,  and  Soedermann,  10  each;  Spohr,  Saint-Saens, 
Randegger,  Offenbach,  Bellini,  Costa,  and  Blumenthal,  9 
each;  Auber,  Bishop,  Gumbert,  Field,  and  Rheinberger,  8 
each ;  Tours,  Thiele,  Schreiber,  Best,  Reinecke,  Mason,  Lach- 
ner,  Jensen,  Hamm,  Henselt,  Garrett,  Faure,  and  Barnby, 
7  each;  Boccherini,  Conradi,  Luzzi,  Loeschbrn,  Molloy,  iler- 
cadante,  Rosenbecker,  Tschaikowsky,  and  Ulrich,  6  each; 
Widor,  Vogel,  Taubert,  Schultze,  Sponholtz,  Ritter,  Rink, 
Kesch,  Millard,  Mills,  Masse,  Levy,  Lux,  Lassen,  Kreutzer, 
Kuhnstedt,  Hesse,  Hoffmann,  Hernemann,  Gluck,  Gade, 
Gleason,  Grieg,  Faust,  DeLange,  Dow,  Bilse,  Calkin,  Braga, 
Dana,  Bradbury,  Adam,  and  Archer,  5  each.  In  addition 
to  these  there  have  been  twenty  five  represented  by  four  num- 
bers; twenty-nine  by  three  numbers;  seventy-one  by  two 
numbers;  and  no  less  than  286  composers  have  had  but  one 
representation  on  the  programmes  of  the  year. 

OPERA    SEASONS. 

There  have  been  ten  opera  seasons  (exclusive  of  "  Pina- 
fore" seasons),  as  compared  with  five  last  year.  The  first 
was  the  Di  Murska  season  at  Haverly's,  July  8,  9,  and  in- 
cluded two  performances;  the  second,  the  European  opera- 
bouffe  season  at  the  New  Chicago,  Oct.  28-Nov.  2,  including 
(?ight  performances;  the  third,  the  Strakosch  season  at  Mc- 
Ticker's,  Nov.  11-23,  including  fourteen  performances;  the 
fourth,  the  Tracy  Titus  season  at  l\IcVicker"s,  Dec.  30-Jan. 
4,  including  seven  performances;  the  fifth,  the  Hess  season 
at  Hooley's,  Jan.  6-11,  including  eight  performances;  the 
sixth,  the  Mapleson  season  at  Haverly's,  Jan.  13-25,  includ- 
ing fourteen  performances;  the  seventh,  the  Oates  season  at 


Haverly's,  Feb.  3-15,  including  fourteen  performances;  the 
eighth,  the  Strakosch  season  at  McVicker's,  March  17-22, 
including  seven  performances;  the  inuth,  the  Mess  season  at 
Hooley's,  April  7-12,  including  eight  performances;  the 
tenth,  the  Aim'^e  season  at  Haverley's,  June  23-29,  includiii'4 
nine  performances.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Rice  party  has 
given  two  seasons  of  burlesque  opera  at  McVicker's  and  Hav- 
erly's, and  an  amateur  troupe  gave  The  Doctor  of  Alcan- 
tara^ May  8,  at  the  AVest  End  Opera  House.  The  operas 
pei'formed  have  been  as  follows,  including  the  number  of  per- 
formances: Bon  Pasquale,  1;  Girojie-Girojla,  Q ;  Mashed 
Bull,  2;  Faust,  5;  Aula,  1;  Traviata,  2;  Mignon,  4; 
Z/Mcfrt,  4;  Carmen,  5;  Martha,2;  Trovatore,S;  Fa-vorita, 
1;  Chimes  of  Normandy,  15;  Fra  Diavolo,  1;  Bohemian 
Girljl;  Maritaiittj  1;  tionnambuln,  2;  Le  Nozze  di  Fi- 
garo, 1;  RigoUtto,  2;  Mayic  Flute,  1;  PuHtani,  1;  Hu- 
guenots, 2',  Le  Petit  Due  (new),  21;  La  Ma^jolaine,  1; 
La  Ferichole,  1;  Der  Liebestranh  (new),  1;  Paul  and 
Virginia  (new),  3;  Pose  of  Castile,  1;  Doctor  of  Alcan- 
tara^ 1;  Cinderella,  4;  Mme.  Favart  (new),  3;  Les  BH- 
gnnds,  %  ;  La  Jolie  Parfiimeuse,  1;  Gi'and  Duchess,  1; 
Fatinitza  (new),  16;  and  Trial  by  Jury,  4.  In  addition 
to  these  the  following  burlesques  have  been  given :  Robinson 
Crusoe,  11;  Babes  in  the  Wood,  12;  Horrms,  4;  Hiawa- 
tha, 4;  Piff-Paff,  3;  and  a  burlesque  of  Pinafore,  5. 

"  PINAFOKK." 

How  deeply  seated  the  "Pinafore"  craze  has  become  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  statement.     It  has  been  per- 
formed 162  times,  the  various  seasons  and  number  of  repre- 
sentations in  each  being  as  follows : 
Boston  Pinafore  Com2)any  .  January  27-February  1  .       8 

Amateurs February  24-March  8      .     14 

Amateurs March  17-22    ....       7 

Duff  Troupe March  24-April  12     .     .     23 

Pauline  Markham  .  .  .  March  31-April  5 .  .  .  9 
Amateurs  .  .  .  .  • .  .  April  29-I\Iay  3  .  .  .  7 
Pauline  Markham  .  .  .  May  10-24 .  .  .  .  .  7 
Madrigal  Troupe  ....  May  26-June  1  .  .  .  7 
Comic  Opera  (Company  .     .  May  26 -July  5      ...     32 

Juvenile  Troupe    ....  June  2-14 16 

Church  Choir  Company       .  June  9- July  26      .     .     .     32 


Total 


162 


FIRST   APPEARANCES. 

During  the  season  the  following  fu'st  appearances  of  pro- 
fessional artists  have  been  made  in  this  city.  Sopranos: 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Osgood,  Oatarina  JMarco,  Mile.  Litta,  Catharine 
Lewis,  Mme.  Sinico,  Mile,  Robiati,  Marie  Stone,  Etelka 
Gerster,  Mile.  Lido,  Mme.  KoelHng.  Gertrude  Franklin,  Ma- 
ria L.  Swift,  and  Florence  Ellis.  Altos:  Mme.  Lablache, 
Laura  Joyce,  Mme.  Galimberti,  Florence  Rice-Knox.  Ten- 
ors: Sig.  Rosnati,  Westberg,  Las  Zarini,  Grazzi,  Franceschi, 
Frapolli,  and  Gillandi.  Bassos:  Remmeitz,  Foli,  McDonald, 
Thierry.  Baritones:  D.  V.  Bell,  Makiu,  Bragan,  Panta- 
leoni,  Moranski,  Galassi,  and  Werrenrath.  Pianists:  Leila 
W.  (iraves.  Max  Pinner,  Walton  Perkins,  and  Max  Vogrich. 
Violinists:  Wilhelmj,  Remenyi,  Zeline  Mantey,  Kaiser,  and 
Otto  A.  Schmidt. 

IMPORTAST   "WORKS. 

The  following  important  works  have  been  performed  during 
the  season : 

Symphonies.  —  For  organ,  C  minor,  No.'l  D,  No.  2,  E 
minor,  No.  3,  F  minor,  No.  4,  of  Widor,  by  H.  C.  Eddy; 
C  minor.  No.  5,  Beethoven,  D  minor,  No.  8,  Schubert,  and 
the  "  Italian,"  j\[endelssohn,  by  Pratt's  Orchestra;  B  flat, 
No.  1,  Schumann,  op.  11,  Burgmuiler,  "Pastoral,"  Beet- 
hoven, "Battle  Symphony,"  Beethoven,  Rosenbecker's  Or- 
chestra. 

Miscellaneous.  —  God  in  Nature,  Schubert,  Apollo  Club; 
Ninety-first  Psalm,  Meyerbeei;,  Apollo  Club;  God  in  the 
Tejnpest,  Schubert,  ApoUo  Club;  Phaeton,  Saint-Saens, 
Chicago  Orchestra;  Orpheus,  Liszt,  H.  C.  Eddy;  Walpur- 
gis  Nacht,  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven  Society;  Ads  and  Ga- 
latea, Handel,  Apollo  Club;  St.  Paul,  JMendelssohn,  Apollo 
Club;  Les  Preludes,  Liszt,  Pratt's  Orchestra;  Frlthjof, 
Bruch,  Apollo  Club;  Odysseus,  Bruch,  Beethoven  Society; 
Die  Tranung,  Piutti,  H.  C.  Eddy;  Fable  of  the  Fairest 
Melusine,  Hoffmann,  Beethoven  Society  ;  Et$gie,  Raff, 
Beethoven  Society ;  Song  of  the  Spirits,  Hitler,  Beethoven 
Society;  Messiah,  Apollo  Club;  Manzoni  Requiem,  Beet- 
hoven Society. 

In  addition  to  these  works  there  have  been  given  4  con- 
certos, 4  sonatas,  2  preludes  and  fugues,  and  1  trio  of  Men- 
delssohn; 3  sonatas,  2  trios,  and  2  fugues  of  Merkel;  4  con- 
certos, 1  toccata,  19  choral  preludes,  9  fugues,  1  gavotte, 
2  trios,  2  preludes,  1  sarabaude,  2  choral  fantasies,  and  1 
adagio  of  Bach;  1  fugue  of  Thiele;  1  concerto  and  1  fugue 
of  Liszt;  1  concerto,  2  sonatas,  1  fugue,  2  trios,  and  2  quin- 
tets of  Raff;  1  trio  of  Gleason ;  2  sonatas  of  Rubinsttin ;  1 
quartet  and  3  sonatas  of  Rheinberger;  1  trio  and  2  sonatas 
of  Mozart;  1  trio  of  Haydn;  2  trios  of  Schubert;  4  sonat:t3 
and  1  fugue  of  De  Lange;  2  trios  of  Ambroise  Thon]as; 
1  trio  of  Durand;  1  trio  of  Brull;  1  fugue  of  Guilmant;  1 
fugue  of  Richter;  1  sonata  and  2  fantasies  of  Lemmens;  1 
fugue  of  Bernard;  1  concerto,  3  fugues,  and  2  quartets  of 
Schumann;  1  fugue  of  Buxterhude;  1  lugue  of  Krebbs;  3 
concertos,  15  sonatas,  and  3  trios  of  Beethoven;  1  fugue  of 
Rinck,  and  several  minor  compositions  in  this  department  of 
chamber  music. 
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SUjMMARY. 


The  remarkable  progress  of  music  during  the  past  six 
years  miiy  he  best  appreciated  by  the  following  comparative 
statement : 

Concerts.      Operas.      Numbers.    Composers. 
1873-1874     123  69  805  198 

L874-1875     184  09  1,456  284 

79  2,008 

99  2,322 

2,618 
2,919 


1874-1875  184 

1875-1876  237 

1876-1877  270 

1877-1878  298  04 

1578-1879  347  327 


198 
284 
300 
461 
464 
542 


will  enable  talent  to  ripen  with  something  approaching  per- 
fection. The  real  accomplislinients  of  art  and  culture  must 
be  bought  with  patient  work  and  conscientious  endeavor. 

G.  H.  B. 


MUSICAL  cokresponde:^ce. 

pKiNCEToy,  Ijsd.,  Aug.  0.  —  As  your  Chicago  corre- 
spondent has  accepted  an  engagement  to  give  instruction  in 
a  "  Normal  Music  School"  during  part  of  the  summer  va- 
cation, he  takes  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  communication 
in  regard  to  the  workings  of  the  school,  as  well  as  upon  the 
state  of  music  in  this  part  of  the  country, 

Princeton  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  this  State,  having 
been  settled  in  1812,  and  is  regarded  by  its  people  with  no 
little  veneration,  not  only  on  account  of  its  age,  but  because 
its  citizens  possess  a  high  degree  of  culture  and  a  love  of 
refinement,  which  alone  are  representatives  of- the  true  kind 
of  growth.  In  matters  of  education  the  little  city  seems 
progressive,  and  its  schools  aflbrd  good  opportunities  for  the 
youth  to  prepare  himself  for  his  battle  with  the  world. 
-  Musically,  there  ha5  been  an  attempt  at  organization,  for 
I  find  a  choral  society,  numbering  some  eighty  voices,  which 
has  had  a  regular  conductor  for  the  past  year,  and  has  de- 
voted itself  to  the  study  of  four-part  songs  and  choruses. 
The  Normal  School  for  the  study  of  music,  if  rightly  con- 
ducted, becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  musical  talent  of  the  West.  For  scattered, through  these 
smaller  towns  are  numbers  of  music  teachers  who  have  little 
time,  and,  in  most  cases,  not  money  enough,  to  come  to  the 
large  cities  during  the  musical  season,  and  keep  th.emselves 
abreast  with  the  progress  of  the  world.  Thus  we  find  a  seem- 
ing necessit}'  for  these  different  musical  elemeiits,  — from  tlie 
large  cities  and  the  smaller  inland  towns,  — to  mingle  with 
each  other,  imparting  and  receiving  instruction,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Oftentimes  misguided  talent  is  given  a  positive 
start  in  the  true  direction  of  development,  and  the  seeds  of  a 
correct  taste  planted,  which,  after  a  season,  bring  forth  fruit 
worthy  of  real  art.  Choral  organization  also  follows,  and  a 
better  idea  of  what  class  of  music  is  worthy  of  study  is  given 
the  singers  than  they  ever  had  before,  until  they  learn  to 
love  the  grand  choruses  of  the  oratorios,  and  an  incentive  is 
given  them  to  go  forward  iu  the  dii'ection.  of  true  musical 
progress. 

In  this  present  school,  there  are  four  instructors,  one  of 
whom.  Mr.  J.  P.  Weston,  comes  from  Boston.  The  others, 
Mr.  B.  1'.  Petei*s,  Mr  Crosier,  and  the  writer,  are  from 
Western  cities.  We  number  some  seventy-five  private  pu- 
pils, with  a  larger  number  in  classes,  and  an  evening  class 
of  some  eighty  singers,  which  engages  in  the  study  of  ora- 
torio choruses  and  other  choral  work. 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasing  features  to  me  to  observe  that 
wiienever  good  music  is  given  in  the  song  and  piano-forte  re- 
citals it  seems  to  meet  with  appreciation  and  excites  inter- 
est. The  student  who  had  devoted  his  time  txj  commonplace 
music  seems  to  find  iu  the  works  of  the  old  masters  a  new 
and  wonderful  field  for  study,  and  is  induced  to  reform  his 
touch  that  he  may,  in  time,  be  able  to  make  Mendelssohn's 
"songs  \vithout  words"  sing  under  his  own  fingers;  while 
a  sonata  of  Beethoven  will  often  excite  musical  interest  to 
such  a  degree  that  a  long  course  of  technical  Etudes  are 
undertaken  with  the  aim  of  reaching  the  grand  music  of  this 
master  as  a  reward  for  the  persistent  study. 

When  musical  talent  is  dormant  for  want  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  manifest  itself,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  true  musician 
to  give  it  what  aid  he  can  while  it  is  under  his  influence. 
In  regard  to  vocal  music,  I  think  that  the  American  people 
have  more  material  in  good  voices  than  we  are  yet  aware  of; 
for  I  have  been  pleased  to  find  that  the  average  voice  of  the 
chorus  singer  in  these  country  places  has  a  native  quality 
which,  even  with  a  short  training,  makes  it  far  from  disa- 
greeable. JThere  are  far  more  soprano  than  alto  singers, 
while  the  ba-sses  far  outnumber  the  tenors;  but  the  average 
quality  of  the  voices  is  much  richer  in  tone  than  one  would 
suppose. 

I  must  mention  one  young  lad  who  came  to  us  from  the 
(ar-away  fanning  districts.  He  had  never  seen  a  piano- forte 
until  he  came  to  this  school,  iiut  had  given  himscif  what 
home  attidy  he  coulfi  through  the  aid  of  a  little  porUltle  or- 
gan that  was  in  his  father's  house.  I  found,  to  my  aston- 
ubmeiit,  that  he  could  read  vocal  music  at  sight,  and,  more 
than  this,  could  name  any  note  that  was  sung  to  him,  hav- 
ing a  correct  ear  for  fKwitive  pitch.  I  sang  a  number  of 
impromptu  exerci.nea  U>  him,  asking  liim  to  name  tije  notes, 
which  he  did  without  any  mistake.  Upon  rjuestioning  him, 
I  found  that  he  waa  fond  of  music,  and  that  when  he  lecinied 
that  our  school  wa»  to  be  near  to  liim  (a  matter  of  tliirty 
mileft),  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  eani  the  money  to  enable 
him  to  \>e  one  of  the  piipiLi.  Yet  his  taste  for  mu.iic  Iiad 
led  him  to  do  much  of  the  hard  work  —  of  leaniitjg  to  rea^l 
correctly  at  sight  —  unaided  at  home.  What  a  \&.^)U  of  in- 
dustry such  a  picture  ih,  and  what  an  exanipie  \jt  many  city 
studenU,  who  fritter  W^th  their  time  and  0|jportunity  away, 
rcfiuiug  to  music  that  sincere  and  persistent  effort  tliat  alone 


NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 

Albekt  Weber,  the  New  York  piano  manufacturer, 
who  died  on  the  morning  of  June  .30,  came  to  America  a 
poor  lad,  and  by  his  own  indefatigable  industry  and  enter- 
prise gained  a  high  reputation  among  the  piano  raanufact- 
'  urers  of  this  country,  and  amassed  a  fortune  estimated  at 
$500,000.  He  was  born  in  a  small  town  in  Bavaria  in  1820. 
His  father  was  a  doctor,  and  it  is  not  known  that  either  his 
father  or  his  mother  had  even  ordinary  musical  taste  and 
talent,  but  the  son  played  on  the  organ  and  on  the  piano  at 
four  yeiirs  of  age.  He  was  almost  equally  quick  in  his  other 
studies,  and  when  he  was  hardly  sixteen  was  graduated  at 
the  Gymnasium.  It  was  his  aim  to  be  a  school  teacher.  In 
his  seventeenth  year  he  came  to  America,  and  finding  that 
music  teaching  was  a  lucrative  calling,  obtained  pupils  and 
went  to  work.  Then  he  conceived  the  idea  of -becoming  a 
piano  manufacturer.  He  learned  the  trade  of  Mr.  Van 
Wynkle  and  Mr.  Holder,  manufacturers  of  that  time,  and 
while  working  with  them  continued  to  give  music  lessons  in 
the  evening. 

In  1852  he  had  saved  $1,000,  and  concluded  to  start  in 
business  for  himself,  hiring  rooms  at  No.  103  West  Broad- 
way. For  a  few  months  he  had  had  a  room  in  White  Street, 
where  he  repaired  pianos.  His  growing  establishment  was 
burned  to  the  ground  in  1854,  the  year  in  which  he  married 
a  Port  Chester  lady.  He  next  took  a  store  at  No,  105  West 
Broadway,  where  he  enlarged  the  business  to  the  production 
of  four  or  five  pianos  a  week.  In  1805  he  moved  to  Broome 
and  Crosby  streets,  and  was  soon  making  six  pianos  a  week. 
This  was  then  considered  a  large  business,  but  now  the  maim- 
factory  turns  out  forty  a  week.  While  he  was  in  Broome 
Street  he  built,  in  18G8,  the  manufactory  in  Seventh  Avenue, 
which,  in  1870,  was  enlarged  to  a  frontage  of  202  feet  on 
Seventeenth  Street,  and  of  104  feet  on  the  avenue.  About 
400  men  are  regularly  employed,  and  the  yearly  product  is 
now  between  1,800  and  2,000  instruments.  Mr.  AVebergave 
his  personal  supervision  to  the  manufacture  of  14,500  pianos. 
He  left  Broome  Street  in  1809  for  the  present  spacious 
warerooms  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixteenth  Street.  Besides 
being  his  business  headquarters,  these  rooms  were  also  places 
of  social  gathering  for  musicians  and  singers,  and  several 
reunions  were  held  there.  Mr.  Weber  belonged  to  the  Lotos, 
Jlanhattan  (Arcadian  while  it  existed),  and  Palette  Clul>s, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Liederkranz  and  Arion  Socie- 
ties. 

Mr.  Weber  always  ascribed  his  first  marked  success  in 
business  to  the  rivalry  which  early  grew  up  between  him  and 
another  firm,  and  which  waa  carried  on  to  the  last,  his  com- 
petitors in  business  having  served  papers  on  him  in  a  suit 
for  alleged  infringement  of  patent  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  He 
was  tireless  in  his  work,  frequently  giving  his  time  to  it  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  one  o'clock  at  night,  especially  be- 
fore his  reputation  was  fully  established.  His  aim  always 
seemed  to  be  to  make  the  next  piano  better  than  the  last. 
The  business  will  go  forward  as  heretofore,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  Albert  Weber,  the  son,  assumes  the  proprietorship. 


We  learn  that  the  late  lamented  Lewis  B.  Munroe,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Oratory  in  Boston  University,  is  to  be  suc- 
ceeded in  that  function  l»y  his  widow,  who  is  a  sister  of  the 
singer,  George  L.  Osgood,  and  is  said  to  be  fully  qutdlfied  for 
the  important  work. 

The  Children's  "  Pinafore  "  is  still  running  every  evening 
at  the  Boston  Museum. 

A  GRAND  sacred  concei't  was  given  Sunday  afternoon  at 
Gale's  Pond,  in  Berlin,  Mass.,  byMme.  Erminia  RndersdorfF 
and  a  number  of  her  young  lady  pupils.  The  affair  was  a 
benefit  entertainment  in  aid  of  I'!ldgar  Larkin  of  Hudson,  who 
was  the  contractor  for  building  Mme.  Rudersdorfl:'s  barn  at 
Lakeside,  which  was  demolished  by  the  tornado  of  July  10. 


Therfs  is  a  talk  of  Mr.  Gye  invading  the  United  States 
in  rivalry  to  bis  great  competitor,  Mapleson.  Gye  has  been 
in  America,  and,  while  liis  main  object  was  to  look  after 
Albani's  interests,  Jie  managed  to  spy  out  the  land  and  make 
notes.  His  company  is  intended  to  include  Patti,  Albani, 
Scalchi,  Valleria,  and  Zare  Thalherg,  but  this  arrangement 
will  depend  a  good  deal  on  Patti's  engagement  in  Paris. 


FOREIGN. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Birminnham  Festival  are  now 
completed,  and  it  has  been  settled  that  tlie  novelties  shall 
be  produced  as  follows  :  Ilerr  Max  Bruch's  cantata,  *'  The 
Lay  of  the  Bell,"  has  beeji  fixed  for  the  first  evening  pro- 
gramme on  August  20  ;  M.  Saint-Satins'  "The  Lyre  and 
the  Harp  "  will  be  produced  on  the  following  Thursday 
evening,  and  Sir  Micliael  Costa's  "  Date  Sonitum  "  will  he 
given  on  Friday  morning.  The  artists  will  he  IMendames 
Gersbcr,  Sherrington,  Patey,  and  Trebelli,  Miss  Anna  Will- 
iams, Messrs.  I-loyd,  Cummings,  Maas,  Vernon  Uigby, 
Saiitley,  and  Ilcnschel,  Sir  Michael  Costa  being  the  con- 
ductor.    The  chief  items  of  the  programme  of    the  festival 


at  Hereford  are  given  below,  and  the  leading  vocalists  will 
be  Mesdames  Albani,  Patey,  and  Enriquez;  Misses  Emma 
Thursby,  Anna  Williams,  and  De  Fonblanque  Messrs. 
Cummiiigs,  McGuckin,  Santley,  and  Thurley  Beale:  the 
Cathedral  organist,  Mr.  Langdou  Colborne,  being  the  con- 
ductor, 

TirE  full  programme  for  the  Hereford  Festival  has  not 
yet  been  settled,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  daily  choral  serv- 
ices in  the  Cathedral  and  the  secular  concerts  in  the  ShUfe 
Hall  are  concerned.  In  the  Festival  proper,  the  "  Ehjah  " 
is  fixed  for  the  first  day,  September  9;  on  the  Wednesday 
a  niLscellaneous  programme  will  inclilde  Purcell's  "  Te 
Deum  "  in  D,  the  first  two  parts  of  Bach's  *•  Christmas" 
oratorio,  Flandel's  "Esther"  overture  and  "  Zadock  the 
Priest,"  Spohr's  84th  Psalm,  and  the"Pignus  Future" 
from  Mozart's  Litany  in  B-flat.  In  the  evening,  Mendels- 
sohn's 95tb  Psalm  and  "  Hear  my  Prayer,"  and  Rossini's 
*'  Stabat  Mater,"  will  be  given.  On  the  Thursday  the  pro- 
gramme will  include  Sullivan's  *'The  Light  of  the  World," 
and  Haydn's  "  Imperial  iMass  ;  "  and  on  Friday  the  "Mes- 
siah "  will  be  given.  The  symphonies  selected  for  perform- 
ance at  the  Shire  Hall  are  the  "  Scottish  "  and  the  "  Eroica;" 
and  the  Festival  will  conclude  on  September  12  with  a  cham- 
ber concert.  A  new  organ  has  been  erected  for  these  per- 
formances by  Messrs.  Brindley  and  Foster,  of  Sheffield,  and 
the  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Langdou  Colborne,  will  be  led  by 
Mr.  H.  Weist  Hill.  

Poor  Henry  Shiart  (we  copy  from  Figaro  July  12) 
has  not  long  enjoyed  the  pension  of  ^100  recently  bestowed 
upon  him  out  of  the  Civil  List.  On  Sunday  night,  to  the 
great  grief  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  to  the  deep  regret 
of  all  lovers  of  genuine  music,  he  passed  away  at  the  mature 
age  of  sixty-six.  Henry  Smart  came  of  a  truly  musical  family. 
His  uncle,  Sir  George  Smart,  and  his  father,  one  of  the 
most  respected  members  of  our  metropolitan  orchestras, 
must  both  have  imbued  him  with  a  txste  for  music.  There- 
fore, although  we  find  him  early  in  life  apprenticed  to  the 
law,  it  astonished  no  one  that  he  threw  up  his  articles  and 
joined  a  baud  of  honest  art-workers  who  have  done  much  to 
place  our  country  in  the  position  it  now  occupies  in  the 
musical  commonwealth.  For  Henry  Smart  was  no  creature 
of  the  hour,  content  to  write  for  publishers  in  the  false  or  de- 
based style  demanded  by  the  fashion  of  the  moment  If  his 
works  are  not  phenomenal,  if  he  attained  less  celebrity  than 
some  of  his  contemporaries  have  done,  he  had  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  never  deviated  from  the  true 
principles  of  high  art-  Henry  Smart's  more  important  com- 
positions, his  opera,  "  The  Gnome  of  Hartzburg,"  his  can- 
tata "  Jacob,"  and  his  "  Bride  of  Dunkerrou,"  the  last  writ- 
ten for  the  Birmingham  Festival,  are  scholarly  works;  but  it 
is  for  his  church  services,  his  organ  pieces,  and  his  songs  that 
he  will  be  chiefly  remembered.  His  mornint;  Service  in  F, 
"The  Lady  of  the  Sea,"  "  From  Greenland's  Icy  Mount- 
ains," and  "  Haste,  ye  Maidens,"  will  live  when  many  of 
the  more  ephemeral  works  of  some  of  his  better  known  con- 
temporaries will  be  forgotten.  As  an  organist,  Henry  Smart 
had  fevV^  as  an  extemporizer,  probably  no  equal  in  this  coun- 
try.   

According  to  L'Art  Musical,  among  the  new  works  M. 
Vaucorbeil  has  before  him,  for  the  Paris  Opera,  are  Gounod's 
"  Le  Tribut  de  Zamora,"  Massenet's  "  Herodiade,"  Ambrose 
Thomas's  "Francesca  de  Rimini,"  Salvayre's  "  Richard 
III.,"  Godard's  "  Une  Conjuration  de  Fiesque,"  Lalo's  "  Le 
Roi  de  Lys,"  Diaz's  "  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Guiraud's"Le 
Feu."  Beyer's  "Sigurd,"  Masse's  "Cleopatre,"  and  Offen- 
bach's "  Contes  d'Hoffmann."  The  director  is  also  pledged 
to  revive  an  opera  by  Gluck. 


Leipzig.  —  The  operas  performed  here  during  the  month 
of  May  were:  Boccaccio,  by  Suppe,  three  times;  Norma 
twice;  Lortzing's  Undine,  twice;  and  the  following  once 
each :  Mozart's  Sera(/lio,  Nozza  di  Figaro,  Zaubci'fiote,  and 
Don  Juan;  Meyevheev's  VAfncaijie ;  Verdi's  Trovatore  ; 
Nessler's  Der  Raitenfdnger  von  Hamehi ;  Wagner's  />er 
Jiing  dcs  Nibelungen^  all  four  parts.  There  were  eighteen 
opera  nights.  

The  Leipzig  Signale,  in  its  report  of  the  annual  exami- 
nations at  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  speaks  of  a  string 
Quartet  and  an  Overture  by  Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick,  of 
Boston,  as  among  the  best  specimens  of  original  compo- 
sition offered  by  tlie  pupils.  We  translate:  "The  Quartet 
by  Mr.  Chadwick  shows,  together  with  natural  and  healthy 
invention,  an  already  respectable  power  of  ]ilastic  form." 
.  .  .  .  "  Of  the  Overtures,  we  must  pronounce  that  by  Mr. 
Chadwick,  to  the  American  legend  of  Rip  van  Witdtle,  by 
far  the  best;  it  presents  fresh  suhject-matter,  well  articulated 
Ibrm  and  structure,  and  skillful  orchestration." 


Tiiic  Sacred  Music  Association  of' Cologne,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  E.  Mertke,  lately  gave  a  performance  of 
Cherubini's  Requiem.        

A  PKitKoioiANCE  of  Verdi's  Jii'guiei/i.huB  been  given  in 
the  Scala,  Milan,  in  aid  of  snfiL'rers  from  the  inundations  of 
the  Po  and  the  eruition  of  Mount  Etna.  Verdi  himself  con- 
ducted. 


August  16,  1870.] 
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Of  all  the  charming  stories  that  IFowells  hw  written, 
this  ia  certaiuly  the  most  charming. —  Tlic  Churchman  [New 
York). 

The  work  abounds  in  the  mopt  exquisite  touches.  It  is 
full  of  t^ice,  wit,  delicacy,  refinement,  and  felicities  of 
expression.  —  Boston  Gazelle, 


Previous    Writings  of  Mr.  Hoivdls. 

His  obsiTVHtion  is  dope  and  accurate  :  his  knowledge  of 
wouieii  is  simply  m:irTelous;  he  is  an  artist  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  scenery.  —  Boston  Adverttser. 

VENETIAN  LIFE.    12mo.    S2.00. 
ITALIAN   JOURNEYS.     12mo.     ¥2.00. 
SUBURBAN   SKETCHES.     12mo.    $2.00. 
THEIR   WEDDING  JOURNEY.     12mo.     $2.00. 
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The  S.\.me.     "  Little  Classic  "'  style.     $1.25. 
A  FOREGONE    CONCLUSION.     12mo.    S2.0O. 
EJ^  These  7  vols,  in  bos,  half  calf,  S2S.0O. 
POEMS.     "  Little  Cl.issic"  style.     $1.25. 
OUT  OF  THE  QUESTION.    $l.a'i. 
A   COUWTERFEIT  PRESENTMENT.     $1.25. 
A  DAYS  PLEASURE.     Vest-1'ocket  Series.    60  cents 
THE  PARLOR  CAR.    Vest-I'ocket  Series.    50  cents. 

Equal  as  an  artist  to  the  best  French  writers 

His  books  are  not  only  artisticjtUy  tine  but  morally  whole 
Eome.  —  Mu^azin/ur  die  Lileratur  des  Auslundes, 


•»*  For  snle  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  v/ price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


POEMS  OF  PLACES. 

UM  Dy  HENRY  WADSWOETH  LONGFELLOW. 

Complete   in   31    ''Ziffle    Classic  *'    Volumes, 
$1.00  each.    The  set,  in  box,  $31.00. 

1-4.  Enj^land  and  Walea. 

5.  Ireland. 

6-8.  Scotland,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den. 

9, 10.  Trance  and  Savoy. 

11-13.  It:ily. 

14,  15.  Spain,  Portu^I,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 

16.  Switzerland  and  Austria. 

17, 18.  CJermany. 

19.  Greece  and  Turkey  (in  Europe). 

20.  Hussia,  including  Asiatia  Russia 
21-23.  Asia. 

24.  Africa. 

25,  26.  New  England. 

27.  Jliddle  States. 

28.  Southern  States. 
*29.  Western  States. 

■30.    Briti.sh  America,  Mexico,  South  America. 
31.   Oceanica,  including  Australasia,  Polynesia,  and 
Miscellaneous  Seas  and  Islands. 

If  one  wishes  to  see  how  the  world  looks  through  a 
poet's  spectiicles  the  best  way  is  to  purchase  and  read  this 
charming  series  of  books.  —  The  Christian  Intelligencer 
(New  York). 

The.ce  little  volumes  are  perfect  mines  of  poetic  wealth, 
containing  a  choice  selection  of  the  finest  poems  in  the 
language.  —  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston). 

'minever  travels  in  any  land,  or  upon  any  sea  or  river 
of  the  gl  be,  will  find  in  these  convenient  little  books  the 
best  poetry  relating  to  the  particular  locality  in  which  he 
is  interested.  —  T/u  Reader. 

#*#  For  sale  by  all  Boohaellers.  Sent,  postpaid j  on  re- 
teipt  of  the  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


fll^iisifal  instruction. 


J^fJl.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 

149  Tremont  Street,  Uoston. 


£  BERJHPi 
JOHANNSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

17S  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera   or 
Concert  Room. 


mr  MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR  $15 

'^*'       NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 
Music  Hail.     The  Largest  Music   School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.     75  eminent  professors.     Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1H6T.     Situations  secnred   for  its  Eraduates.     For 
Pro^pectus,  address  K.  TOUIMEK,  5I(jsic  IIall.  Roston. 


NEW  ENGLAND . 

MUSICAL  \ 

BL'liKAU.  ' 


Furnishes  and  Gils  situations. 

Address  E.  TOUKJEE, 

Music  H^LL,  Boston. 


SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  AET. 

MMM.  SJEIT.EJl'S  SCHOOL    OF   VOCAL  ART, 

1104  Walndt  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Reopens  for  the  Winter  Session  September  29th, 

And  offers,  beside  Artistic  Culture  of  the  Voice,  a  thorough  Edu- 
cation in  all  other  branchee  of  Music. 


Constipation  and  Indigestion 

Are  nearly  certiiin  to  afflict  sedentary  brain  worker^*.  Jl-dlcines  nsually 
increase  the  difficulty.  FKUIT  FOOD  and  WHITK  WHEAT 
GL.UTKN  relieve  all,  and  e.stablinh  normal  d  gestion.  We  have  Food 
llernHdies  for  Brain  and  Nerve  Troubles,  for  Consiunptlon,  Dia- 
betes, Dyspi'psia,  liriglit's  Di6e:»!;e,  and  all  ubnonual  condition*. 
C  We  Kelleve  Fatness  by  nitrogenous  foods,  without  drugs  and  wlthoat 
starvaticn. 

Pamphlets  Free.  HEALTH   FOOD  CO., 

Brooklyn  Offlce,  9  Clinton  .'t.  74  Fourth  Av.,  ror.  10th  St.,  New  Yoik. 

Boston  A{/enci/,  03  Conitnerciul  at. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  this  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  passeti 
from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.  It  remains  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S.  Dwight,  its  founder, 
and  preserves  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general  outward 
form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and  culture,  lovers  of  the 
insi  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  i/ieir  sympathy,  instead  of  courting  an  indiscriminate 
"  popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than  quantity  of  matter.  Loyal 
to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  yet  welcomes  every  sign  of  wholesome 
progress. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence,  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew :  — 

f/s  contents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Afiisic,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  tht 
world  of  Art  and  polite  literature;  including;,  from  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  Revieiwa  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  publislied  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  Nevys,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musicil  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  is  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musical  and 
literary  :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter, 
of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  takes  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
world  of  Art  and  Literature  ;  it  contains  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Ray.moxd  Ritter,  "  Stuart  Sterne  "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo  "),  and  others ;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  sesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  everj 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  JouR.VAL  is  issued  fortnightly;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $11.25  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00. 

HOUGHTON.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


OLUB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00   "         " 

Dwight's  JouRNALOFMusicand  The  BostonMedicalandSurgical Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "         " 

*  77/,?  Atlantic  portraits  of  LONGFELLOW,  Brvant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  will  be  sent  for  $1.00 
each  additional. 

J[^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  he  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Prufer's,  30  West  St. ;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  283  HasAington 
St.,  and  A.K.  LORIK  I's,  369  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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NE14^  BOOKS 


THE  LIFE  AND  EPOCH  OF 

Alexander  Hamilton. 

A  Historical  Sliuly.  By  the  Hon.  Geo.  Sum 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Mariue  Court,  New  York 
With  portraits  of  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Talleyrand,  Burr,  and  Bishop  Seabnry  ;  a  fac- 
simile of  a  Letter  by  Hamilton,  and  a  map. 
1  vol.  8vo,  gilt  top,  beveled  boards.     $4.50. 

Spain  in  Profile. 

By  James  A.  Hakrisos,  author  of  "Greek 
Vignettes."  "Little  Classic "  style,  ISmo,  red 
edges.   Sl.-'JO. 

A  book  of  travel  and  observation,  marked  by 
the  same  enthusiasm,  learning,  and  roadableness 
which  characterized  Professor  Harrison's  "  Greek 
Vignettes." 

77?^  Philosophy  of  Music. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.  Vol.  15  of  the 
Philosophical  Library.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top. 
$3.50. 

A  book  of  great  value  and  interest  to  all  who 
love  music  and  wlio  wish  to  understand  the  secret 
of  its  charm. 

British  Poets.   Riverside  Edition. 

SUEKEY  and  AVYATT.     1  vol. 

SHAKESPEARE  and  BEN  JONSON .     1  vol. 

$1.75  each. 

Jonson's  Poems  are  here,  for  the  first  time,  in- 
cluded in  this  edition.  The  British  Poets  as  orig- 
inally published  are  now  complete  in  65  volumes. 
Chaucer  will  be  added  some  months  hence. 

Illustrated  Library  Dickens. 

LITTLE  DOEEIT.     2  vols. 
BAENABY  EUDGE.     2  vols. 
GEEAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

$1.50  a  volume. 


JOHN    BURROUGHS'S    BOOKS. 


1  vol. 


Illustrated  library  Waverley. 

QUENTIN  DUEWAED.     1  vol. 
THE  MONASTERY.     1  vol. 
GUY  MANNERING.     1  vol. 
THE  ABBOT.     1  vol. 
THE  PIRATE.     1  vol. 
SI. 00  a  volume. 

This  completes  the  Waverlet,  in  25  h.andsome 
volumes,  printed  on  good  paper,  substantially 
bound,  and  containing  nearly  50  steel  plates. 
Price  of  the  set,  S25.00. 


%*  For  salt  hy  all  Bnokxetlers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  rr 
uipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "  The  Phil- 
osophical Library."     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 

Dr.  Pole  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  Under 
the  head  of  'The  Material  of  Music,"  he  dii-cusses 
the  phenomma  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  chHr- 
acterisiicH  of  mu.'jical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical  nat- 
ure of  ihe  sonnds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Pait 
11.,  "The  EUmeniary  Arrangenierfta  of  the  Mate- 
rial," are  ireatcil  the  general  arrnngemcnts  of  mu.sical 
sounds  by  steps  or  degrees;  musical  intervals;  his- 
tory of  the  musical  scale;  the  theoretical  nature  of 
the  diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form  ;  the  ancient 
modes;  modern  tonality;  the  modern  ilialonic  scale 
as  influenced  by  harmony  ;  the  chromatic  scnle ;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "  Structure  of  Music," 
Part  III.,  the  author  takes  up  llie  subjects  of  melody, 
harmony,  and  rounterpf»int,  devoiin^  live  cbapt^-rs  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  volume  will  possess  extraordinary 
interest  and  value.  —  Boston  Transcript. 


*,*  Por  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  off/rice  by  ihe  PMishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


LOCUSTS  AND   WILD    HONEY.      16mo.     $1.50. 

Contents  ;    The  PaPtoral  Beea ;  Sharp  Eyefl  ;  Strawberries  ;  Is  it  going  to  Rain  ?  Speckled  Trout ;  Birds  and  Bird* 
A  Bed  of  Boughs  ;  Birda'-Xestlng  ;  The  Halcyon  in  Canada. 

A  new  book  by  this  author  is  like  a  burst  of  sunshine  on  a  cloudy  diiy.  Mr.  Burroughs  knows  more  about  out- 
of-doors  than  any  man  since  Thoreau. —  New  York  Herald. 

"WAKE    ROBIN.      Second  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  illustrated.     16mo.     $1.50. 

Contents  :  The  Return  of  the  Birds  ;  In  the  Ilemlocks ;  Adirondac ;  Birds'-Nests ;  Spring  at  the  Capital ;  Birch 
Browsings  ;  The  Bluebird  ;  The  Invitation. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  as  a  careful  observer  of  natnre,  and  one  of  the  most  fascinating  descriptive  writers,  is  an  author 
whose  reputLtion  will  constantly  iucrease  :  for  what  he  does  ia  not  only  an  adilitinn  to  our  information,  but  to  the 
good  literature  that  we  put  on  the  shelf  with  Thoreau  and  White  of  Selbome.  — Haitford  Courant. 

WINTER  SUNSHINE.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  frontispiece  illustra- 
tion.    16mo.     $1.50. 

Contents  :  Winter  Sunshine ;  Exhilarations  of  the  Road  ;  The  Snow- Walkers  ;  The  Fox  ;  A  March  Chronicle ;  Au- 
tumn Tides  ;  The  Apple  ;  An  October  Abroad. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  American  essayists,  and  in  the  description  of  out-door  scenes,  sports, 
and  observations,  we  know  of  no  one  who  excels  him.  —  Boston  Gazette. 

This  is  a  very  charming  little  book The  minuteness  of  his  observation,  the  keenness  of  his  perception, 

give  him  a  real  originality,  and  his  sketches  have  a  delightful  oddity,  vivacity,  and  freshness. —  The  Nation  (New  York). 

BIRDS  AND   POETS,  with   Other   Papers.      I6mo,    $1.50. 

Contents  :  Birds  and  Poets  ;  April  ;  Touches  of  Nature  ;  A  Bird  Medley  ;  Spring  Poems  ;  Our  Rural  Divinity  ;  Em- 
erson ;  The  Flight  of  the  Kagle  (Walt  Whitman) ;  Before  Genius  ;  Before  Beauty. 

There  is  about  these  essays,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  charm  of  nature,  a  pastoral  pleasure,  a  deep  and  thorough  en- 
joyment of  country  beauty,  that  recalls  the  shepherds  of  Theocritus  ami  Virgil.  The  first  paper,  on  birds  and  poets, 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  is  a  delightful  essay  upon  birds  and  the  poets  who  sang  and  sing  of  them.  —  London 
£xaininrr. 

John  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  essayists  of  the  time.  —  Providence  Journal. 


»,»  Fo-  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 
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EXCELLENT  BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  READING. 

Novels  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Essays,  Poems. 


T.  B.  AT,THtTCn. 

MAHJOBIB   DAW   AOTD   OTHER  PEOPLE. 

Paper,  fl.OO ;  cloth §1.50 

PRUDENCE  PALFREY.     Paper,  $1.00 ;  cloth.    1.5C 

THE  QtTEEN  OF  SHEBA 1.50 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BAD  BOY 1.50 

Summer  Edition 50 

CLOTH  OF  GOLD  and  Other  Poems 1.50 

FLOWER  AND  THORN      Poems 1.50 

n.  n.  itovE.sEN. 

G0NNAR:  A  Norse  Romance 1.25 

TALES  FROM  TWO  HEMISPHERES 1.25 

JOHN  nUKHOUOIIS. 

WAKE-ROBIN.     Illustrated 1.50 

WINTER  S0NSHINE 1.50 

BIRDS  AND  POETS 1.60 

LOC0STS  AND  WILD  HONEY 1.60 

JAMKS  T.   flUhliS. 

YESTERDAYS  WITH  AUTHORS 2.00 

UNDERBRUSH 1.25 

BARRY  CORNWALL 60 

BICKT  ll.iUTi:. 

LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP 1.60 

MRS  SKAGGS'S  HUSBANDS,  etc 1.60 

TALES  OF  THE  AR3-0NADTS 1.60 

THANKFUL  BLOSSOM 1.25 

TWO  MEN  OF  SANDY  BAR 1.00 

ST-Opy  OF  A  MINE l.OO 

DRIFT  PROM  TWO  SHORES 1.25 

P0EM3 1.60 

EAST  AND  WEST  POEMS 1.60 

ECHOES  OF  THE  FOOT-HILLS 1.50 

w.  n.  nowKt.i.s. 

VENETIAN  LIFE.     12mo 2.00 

ITALIAN  JOURNEYS.     12mo 2.00 

SUBURBAN    SKETCHES.     12mo 2.00 

THEIR   WEDDING  JOURNEY.    12mo 2.00 

Tar.  .<AME.     ISmo 1.26 

A  CHANCE   ACQUAINTANCE.    12mo 2.110 

The  Same.    18mo 1.25 

A  FOREGONE  CONCLUSION.     12mo 2.00 

POEMS  1.25 

A  DAY'S   PLEASURE 50 

THE  PARLOR  CAR 60 

OUT  OF  THE  QUESTION 1.25 

A    COUNTERFEIT   PRESENTMENT 1.26 

nEMcr  .T.iMKs.  .in. 

A  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM,  etc.     12mo 2.00 

TRANSATLANTIC  SKETCHES.     12mo 2.00 

RODERICK  HUDSON.      12mo 2.00 

THE  AMEBIOAN.      I'Jmo 200 

WATCH  AND  WARD 126 

SAn.ill  <>.  .JEWETT. 
DEEPHAVEN 


ZTTTLE  CT.ASSTCS. 

STORIES,  SKETCHES,  POEMS,  per  toL....?1.00 

1.  Exile.  9.  Comedy. 

2.  Intellect. 

3.  Tragedy. 

4.  Life. 

5.  Laughter 


10.  Childhood. 

11.  Heroism. 

12.  Fortune. 

13.  Narrative  Poems. 


14.  Lyrical  Poems. 

15.  Minor  Poems. 

16.  Authors. 


1.25 

LUCr  LAICCOM. 

POEMS 1.60 

AN  IDYL  OF  WORK 1.60 

ROADSIDE  POEMS  for  Summer  Travolerl . .  1.00 

HILLSIDE  AND  SEASIDE  In  Poetry 1.00 


6.  Love. 

7.  Romance. 

8.  Mystery. 

ONE  SUMMER 1.25  ' 

TUE  Same,  Illustrated  by  Iloppin 3.00 

ONE  YEAR  ABROAD 12& 

ElIZ.iltETn:  STITART  PHELPS. 

THE  GATES  AJAR 1.60 

MEN,  WOMEN,AND  GHOSTS 1.60 

HEDGED  IN '. 1.60 

THE  SILENT  PARTNER 1.50 

THE  STORY  OF  AVIS 1.60 

POETIC    STUDIES 1.60 

THE  TROTTY  BOOK 1.60 

TROTTY'S  WEDDING  TOUR 1.60 

nORACE  E.  scvnnER. 

DWELLERS    IN    FIVE    SISTERS'    COURT. 

ra(«T,  Sl.DO:  cloth 1,26 

THE  BODLEY   FAMILY 1.60 

THE  BODLEYS  TELLING  STORIES 1.60 

DREAM   CHILDREN 75 

SEVEN  LITTLE   PEOPLE 75 

STORIES  FROM  MY  ATTIC 1.00 

./.  C.  .SllAIltP. 

POETIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE..    1.26 
STUDIES  IN  POETRY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  1.60 

MART   P.   TIIACIIER. 

SEASHORE  AND   PRAmlB 1.00 

JUR.S.   CELIA    TUAXTER. 

AMONG   THE  ISLES  OF  SHOALS 1,25 

POEMS 1.60 

OEOROE  H.  WARING,  JR. 

A  FARMERS  VACATION  8.00 

WHIP   AND   SPUR 1.25 

VILLAGE    IMPROVEMENTS 76 

THE   BRIDE   OF  THE  RHINE 1.50 

CHARLES   TtVlyLEY   W.iRNER. 

MY  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN 1.00 

SAUNTERINGS 1.26 

BACK-LOG  STUDIES 1.60 

BADDECK 1.00 

IN   THE    LEVANT 2  00 

BEING  A  BOY 1.60 

]irnS.  A.  T>.  T.   WHTTNET. 

LESLIE    GCLDTHWAITE  1.60 

WE    GIRLS 1.60 

THE    OTHER   GIRLS 2.00 

REAL    FOLKS 160 

SIGHTS  AND  INSIGHTS.    2  vols 3.00 

PANSIES.    Poems 1.60 


•  ^» 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1S49,  and  now  number  over  22,000.     They 

have  been  T\'idely  known  and  universally  commended.  The 
newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  GO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery  ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
They  haye  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE PIANO,  upright  in  form,  o£  6>i  octaves,  and  a 
marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington  Street,    Boston. 


W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


■^AT.    HI.   I-VIBK/S, 

MANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

•WAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUI,. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  BlarJcets  of  the  World. 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone. 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  eoustantly.     Best  work  and  lowest  prices.     Send 
for  a  Catalogue,     Tremontj  opp,  Walthatn  at,,  Boston. 

ESTABLISHED  1837. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PMO-FORTE  MANUFACTURERS, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
to  Let. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   53,000   MADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  Iiave  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  hi^h  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  worlcmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   is  given  to   KBPAIKIM-G  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  sl^illful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING   &   SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


THE   ATLA'NTIC   MONTHLY 

FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


FroiJi  Prof.  John  K.  Paine,  Teacher  of  Music  at  Harvard 
University. 

Cambridge,  2Wi  March,  1872. 
Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  beg:  leave  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  admi- 
ration for  your  Piitno-Fortes.  The  opinion  which  I  hold  with 
regard  to  their  excellence  has  not  been  formed  hastily,  but  after 
a  careful  test  of  their  qualities.  The  superioi  mechanism,  pur- 
ity of  tone,  thorouj^h  construction,  and  consequent  duriibility 
which  distinguir^h  your  Piano-Fortes,  lead  uie  to  recommend 
them  as  among  the  most  desirable  instruments  now  in  use. 

Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  K.  PAINE. 


Another  First  Gold  lledall 


T 


On  account  of  their  Many  ImproTements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal.,  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  "  Superior  Po^ver  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone!  "  In  all  Important  Attributes, they 
now  Kank  First  in  tlie  World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants, 

New-England  Organ  Company, 
Marble  Building,  1299  WasMngton  St,,  Boston, 


HELIOTYPE. 

PERMANENT   PHOTOGRAPHIC    BOOK    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  COMPANY  are  producers  of  Illustrations  bv  the  Ileliotype,  Photo-lithographic, 
Photo-engraving,  and  Fac-simile  processes.  Employed  by  the  United  Slate.^  (Jovemment  in  illustrating  Scientific  and 
Medical  Reports  ;  by  Scientific,  Historical,  and  other  learned  Societies ;  by  the  leading  Publishers,  and  for  illustrating 
Town  and  Family  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 

Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  Manuscripts,  Faintinfjs,  Dratfinffs  and  Sketches, 

rietvs  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Medical  and  Scientific  Objects,  Antiquities,  etc.,  etc. 

Tor  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING'  CO.,  220  Devongliire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CONTENTS. 

Csesar's  Art  of  War  and  of  Writing. 

Miss  Magdaleua  Peanuts.    Phcebe  Yates  Pem- 

BEK. 

On  Latmos.    Mrss  L.  AV.  Backus. 

Mountains  in  Literature.     Thomas  Sergeant 

Ferey. 
Irene  the  Missionary.    XXIII.-XXyi. 
Married  Bolieniians.    Edgar  Fawcett. 
Tlie  Use  of  Numbers  in  Society.    N.  S.  Shaler. 
The  Race,  and  Wliy  Tale  Lost  It. 
American  Finances  from  1789  to  1835.    11. 

John  Watts  Kearny. 
Genesis.     Ernest  Dale  Owen. 
Songs   and  Eccentricities  of  Birds.    Wilson: 

Flagg. 
A  Tennysonian  Retrospect.    Junus  H.  Ward;. 
Recent  Novels. 

A  Lesson  in  a  Picture.    Sallie  M.  B.  Piatt. 
"  Nobility    and    Gentry."      Richard    Grant 

White. 
A   Word    to   Philosophers.     Christopher   P. 

Cranch. 
Story-Paper  Literature.    W.  H.  Bishop. 
The  Contributors'  Club. 
Recent  Literature. 


Terms:  $4.00  a  Tear,  33  cts.  a  number. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OP  ALL  THE  PUBLICATIONS   OF 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &  CO. 

A  new  and  elegantly  printed  Catalogue  (/arming  a  book 
of  235  pages),  with  illuminated  cover,  carefully  indexM 
and  classified,  and  with  critical  opinions  of  the  moat  com- 
petent  judges  ;  embracitig  Novels,  Stories,  Travel  Sketchei 
Essays,  Poetry,  Biography,  History,  Philosophy,  Religion 
and  Art ;  and  Medical  and  Legal  Works.  Sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  Ttctipt  of  10  cents.    ^0  Devonshire  Siraet,  Uortoa 
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DWIGET'S  JOURNAL   OF  MUSIC. 


[Vol.  XXXIX.— No.  1001. 


A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

For  the  Vacation  Imrist  in  Europe. 

■With  Maps.     16mo.     Roan,  flexible.     $2. 

"  This  compact  and  serviceable  guide-book  is 
beyond  question  the  best  handy  guide  yet  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  American  tourists  in  Eu- 
rope. It  includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  Germany  and  tlie  Rhine,  Switzerland, 
France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  the  traveler 
just  the  information  he  needs,  in  the  best  form. 

Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.'s  "  Satchel  Guide"  is  so  gen- 
eral a  favorite  among  Americans  who  travel,  that  in  an- 
nouncing the  edition  for  1879  we  have  no  need  to  repeat 
the  commendations  given  to  it  in  former  years.  The  real 
wants  of  the  traveler  are  fully  met.  and  the  work  has  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  and  intelligent  annual  revision, 
which  frees  it  from  the  faults  that  mar  too  many  guide- 
books.—  iNViy  York  Evening  Fast. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


a^usic  IDubiijsljcr^. 


DO   NOT   BEGIN   YOUR    SINGING    CLASSES 
BEFORE  EXAMINING   L.  O.  EMERSON'S 


NEW   BOOK 


The  VOICE  OF  WORSHIP 

While  containing  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  Church 
Music  iu  tbe  form  of  Tunes  and  Anthems,  it  is  perfectly  fitted 
for  the  Singing  School  and  Convention  by  the  large  number  of 
Songs,  Duets,  Olees,  etc.,  and  i's  well  m^de  Elementary  Course. 

Price  §9.00  per  dozen.    Specimen  copies  mailed  for  §1.00. 


Send  for  circulars  and  catalogues,  with  full  list  of  standard 
Singing  School  Books. 


The  new  50  cents  edition  of  Pioafore  (complete),  sells  finely, 
and  Fatinitffii  (S2.00),  Sorcerer  (§1.00),  Trial  by  Jury  (BO  cents), 
are  in  constant  demand. 


EMERSON'S  TOCAL  METHOin  by  L.  O.  Emerson 
($150),  is  a  valuable  new  book  for  Voice-Training,  containing 
all  the  essentials  of  study,  plenty  of  exercises,  and  plain  expla- 
nations, and  costing  much  less  than  the  larger  works  on  the 
same  subject. 

Subscribe  now  for  the  Musical  Record,  and  receive  weekly 
all  the  news,  and  plenfy  of  good  mus^ie,  for  §2.00  per  year. 

In  Press.  White  Robes,  a  charming  new  Sunday  School 
Song  Book. 

OLIVER    DITSON    84   CO.,  Boston. 


THE  SOVEREIGN, 

By  H.  R.  PALMER, 

Bids  fair  to  outstrip  all  competitors.  The  con- 
cise and  practical  metliods  of  instruction,  tlie 
superior  treatise  on  Voice  Culture,  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  its  material,  all  combine  to 
make  it  tiie  most  useful  work  ofifered  for  Teach- 
ers, Musical  Conductors,  and  all  singing  people, 
19^  large  Pages,  in  beautiful  style.  Only  S7.50 
per  dozen;  75  cents  each  by  mail.  BE  SURE  TO 
£XAailXE  IT  BEFOKE  YOU  SELECT  A  BOOK 
rOK  THE  COMENG  SEASON. 


BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


73  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


THE  ART  OF  ORGAN  PLAYING. 

By  EUGENE  TUAYER. 

iPAET  1,    Manual  Studies S2.00 

Part  2.     Pedal  Studies 2.50 

.Part  3.    Art  ol  Regigtration 2.00 

pAfeT  4.     Church,  or  Service  Playing 2.60 

Part  5-    Solo  or  Concert  Playing 3.00 

Complete  in  Boards 12.00 

.  ScpPLEXEXT.    Music  for  Church  Service,  Book  1 2.00 

Publiahed  hy  GAEL  PEITFEE,  30  West  Street,  Bostoa. 

Sent,  poit-paid,  on  receipt  ofmarktil  frlce. 


ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

146  TREMONT  STREET  .    .  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Importer  and  Dealer  in 

Foreign  &  American  Sheet  Music. 

Sole  Agent  in  the  U.  8.  for  the  CauloKu*;'^  of  ASHDOWN  & 
.PARKY  of  lx.ndon,  Eng.,  and  HENRY  LITOLFF  of  ISraun- 
Acbweig,  fJermaDy.  The  best  and  chwip<;it  edition  of  Cla««Ic 
nod  .M<^>'Jem  Muj^lc.  Oataloguen  M^nt  free  on  application.  Liberal 
di-count  made  to  the  profe«f<ion  and  tntde.  beJecting  muitic  for 
Tfoinhtn  and  Semlnarieji  mode  a  specialty. 

XltolfT's  Mu0lc»l  World:    A  Monthly  Slagazine  of  New 

CotnpoflUioDfl  for  the  Piano-forte.    25  centA  each  number. 

JU8T  IBBXTBD : 

.Albnin  for  Chl]clr«;n.     liy  G.  W.  Makstox.    12cbanDlDg 

litile  piece*  foryooog  pianiAtn.    20  ctii.  a  number. 
.Ave  Maria.   For  Tenor  or  Soprano.   By  IlEiiflBAW  Dajta.  60c, 
.Ii«Alde  the  Summer  Sea.   Contralto      *'  '*       40c. 


G-EO.  ID.   E^TTSSELL, 

125  TREMONT   STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  tlie  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A.  PO>'I>  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIRMEK,  New  York; 

I500SEY  &  Co.,  London,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

W£B£R    PIANO-FORTES. 


KOW    READY. 


The  REQUISITE  is  brim  full  of  good  points  and 
good  music,  and  is  emphatically  NEW  in  every  re- 
Spect.      Price  75  cts.  per  copy.    $7. '^O  per  dozen. 
Address  FILLMORE  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


THE  AMERICAN  LABIES'  QUARTETTE, 

OF    PHILADELPHIA, 

Are  prepared  to  give  Concerts  of  VOCATj  QUARTET  AND  SOU} 
MUSIC,  or  to  accept  engagements  to  sing  Quartets,  etc.,  io  other 
Concerts.     Address, 

MME.  SEILER'S  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ABT, 

1104  Walnot  Steeet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP, 

ESTABLISHED  PAYING  ORGAX  SCHOOL,  and  Two-Manoal 
Pedal  Pipe  Organ,  built  for  teaching  and  practice,  with  Water 
Blower.     Address  Room  6,  413  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tanagra  Figurines. 

Illustrated  with  HeUotypes 22mOj  $1.50. 

This  book  describes  the  statuettes  and  images  found  recently 
at  Tanagra,  in  Bceotia,  twenty-two  of  which  are  now  in  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  also  contains  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Coeotia  and  of  the  mode  of  making  these  figurines, and 
their  significance. 

*,ii.*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

21  AsTOR  PL.iCE,  New  Tork. 


AMERICAN  GUIDE-BOOKS. 

By  M.  F.  SWEETSER. 


We  now  hare  a  gnide-book  library  which,  as 
far  as  it  extends,  is  every  whit  as  good  as  Bae- 
deker. The  information  given  is  that  of  fact, 
and  not  of  fancy.  It  is  Tery  important  for  the 
traveler  to  know  what  hotels  to  stop  at;  and 
these  books  tell  him,^t  the  same  time  carefully 
noting  the  price.  —  The  Independent. 


Nothing  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  trav- 
eler could  be  desired  than  these  neat,  compact, 
portable  manuals.  The  information  is  minute  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  most  curious,  embracing 
every  particular  that  is  likely  to  awaken  his  in- 
terest. —  College  Courant  (New  Haven). 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities  and  Popular  Resorts  of  New  England,  and  to  its  Scenery  and  Historic 
Attractions ;  with  the  Western  and  Northern  Borders,  from  New  York  to  Quebec.  With  Maps  of 
New  England,  the  White  Mountains,  the  Hudson  River,  the  Environs  of  Boston,  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee,  and  Nahant ;  and  Plans  of  Boston,  Hartford,  Montreal,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Newport, 
Portland,  Providence,  Quebec,  the  Central  Park,  and  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  16mo,  flexible 
cloth,  $1.50. 


Before  you  begin  to  travel  in  New  England,  be 
sure  to  provide  yourself  with  Sweetser's  "  Hand- 
Book."  It  is  a  small  compact  volume,  with  maps 
and  plans  and  tours ;  with  history  condensed,  and 
such  illustrations  as  make  it  a  constant  help  and 


pleasure  to  the  tourist.     It  is  admirably  put  to- 
gether. —  Rev.  Dr.  Prime  in  New  York  Observer.^ 
The  information  in  regard  to  the  different  lo- 
calities is  full,  minute,  and  exact.  —  Boston  Tran- 
script. 


THE    MIDDLE    STATES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities  and  Popular  Resorts  of  the  Middle  States,  and  to  their  Scenery  and 
Historic  Attractions;  with  the  Northern  Frontier  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Montreal;  also  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  Northern  Virginia.  With  Maps  of  the  Middle  States,  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, the  Catskill  Mountains,  the  Hudson  River,  Long  Island,  and  the  Environs  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia ;  and  Plans  of  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  the  Central  Park,  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery, Montreal,  New  York  City,  Niagara  Falls,  Ottawa,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  Sara- 
toga, Toronto,  and  Washington.     16mo,  flexible  cloth,  $1.50. 


No  previous  manual  is  so  copious  or  so  exact  in 
its  treatment,  or  can  be  consulted  to  so  great  ad- 
vantage by  the  tourist  in  the  Middle  States  as  a 
trustworthy  guide. — New  York  Tribune. 


The  maps  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  crammed  with  information  like  a 
traveler's  valise  with  luggage.  —  New  York  Daily 
Graphic. 


THE  WHITE   MOUNTAINS. 

A  Guide  to  the  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Ravines  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  the 
adjacent  Railroads,  Highways,  and  Villages,  with  the  Lakes  and  Mountains  of  Western  Maine; 
also  Lake  Winncpesaukee  and  the  Upper  Connecticut  Valley.  With  Maps  of  the  White  and 
Franconia  Mountains,  Western  Maine,  and  the  Lake  country  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Panoramas 
of  the  Views  from  Mount  Washington,  Mount  Kiarsarge,  Mount  Pleasant  (Me.),  Mount  Prospect 
(Plymouth),  Mount  Hayes,  and  Jefferson  Hill.     IGmo,  flexible  cloth,  $1.50. 


The  book  contains  a  really  wonderful  amount 

of  information It  is  simply  indispensable 

to   all   who  visit  or   sojourn    among   the   White 
Mountains.  —  The  Congreyalionalist  (Boston). 


Combines  all  the  information  that  any  intelli- 
gent being  can  possibly  need  for  making  a  thor- 
ough exploration  of  the  White  Mountain  country, 
on  foot,  by  rail,  by  stage  or  carriage.  —  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 

THE   MARITIME  PROVINCES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities,  Coasts,  and  Islands  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  to  their 
Scenery  and  Historic  Attractions  ;  with  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal ;  also  Newfoundland  and  the  Labrador  Coast.     With  Maps  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Eastern  New  England  and  Canada,  Newfoundland  and   Labrador,  the   Basin  of  Minas,  and   the 
Land  of  Evangeline,  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Saguenay  River;  and  Plans  of  the 
Cities  of  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and  Montreal.     16mo,  flexible  cloth,  $1.50. 
Everv  place  in  the  Province,  on  the  rivers  and     thing  more  than  a  passing  impression  upon  his 
lakes,  IB  referred  lo;  and  little  bits  of  tradition    mind.  —  St.  .John  (N.  B.)  Globe. 
and  history  and  poetry  are  so  woven  together  a.s        By  its  intrinsic  value,  copiousness  of  informa- 
to  make  tbe   volume  most  interesting  of  itself,    tion,  and    impartiality,  it   is  likely  to  take   the 
while  it  cansea  every  point  which    the   traveler    place  of  all  other  guides  or  handbooks  of  Canada 
visits  to  bristle  with  interest,  and  to  leave  some-    which  we  know  of.  —  Quebec  Chronicle. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &   COMPANY,  BOSTON. 
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SANZIO. 

BY  STUAKT  STEUNE,  AUTHOR  OF  "  ANGKLO." 

(Continued  from  page  130.) 
The  autunni  with  its  falling,  russet  leaves. 
And  clouded  suns  and  chilly  rains,  had  come, 
And  then  the  winter  with  brief,  dreary  days, 
And  long,  dark  nights,  storm-tossed  and  starless  oft,  — 
And  Benedetta  lingered  on  and  on ; 
Nnr  she  nor  Sanzio  questioning  earnestly 
How  long,  how  short,  glad  life  might  thus  endure. 
He  well  content  she  never  uttered  now 
The  words  that  first  had  sometimes  startled  him, 
"  I  cannot  stay  here  ever,  Sanzio  mine!  '" 
But  when  the  quickening  breath  of  early  spring 
Stirred  in  the  air  with  infinite  sweet  promise, 
She  said  one  day,  "  My  Sanzio,  let  me  go 
Back  to  my  home  for  but  a  little  while ! 
My  heart  has  hungered  long  to  see  once  more 
The  dear  old  spots  I  know  and  love  so  well, 
Where  we  had  passed  so  many  happy  years, 
Grandam  and  I,  and  where  she  lived  and  died, 
And  the  good  neighbors  that  were  kind  to  ws,  — 
I  pray  you,  say  not  no !  " 

Sanzio  looked  grieved, 
And  then,  not  full  of  cheer  as  once  before. 
But  with  grave  earnestness,  he  said,  "  But,  Love, 
You  must  come  back  to  me,  for  you  have  grown 
More  than  the  joy  and  sunshine  of  my  days; 
You  are  a  part  of  all  my  deepest  life!  " 

She  promised  with  a  willing  heart,  and  went; 
Yet  tarried  two  whole  weeks,  but  sent  a  message: 
"  The  neighbors  are  most  kind  and  have  much  work. 
That  keeps  me,  but  I  shall  be  with  you  soon. 
I  love  you,  and  I  dream  of  you  all  night !  " 

She  came  at  length,  but  even  then  she  said, 
**  I  fear  me  much  I  must  away  once  more, 
Though  it  is  sad  to  leave  you,  Sanzio  mine! 
This  is  a  busy  time  out  in  the  woods, 
And  it  is  surely  right  that  I  help  those 
Who  ever  proved  our  friends  1  " 

He  made  no  answer, 
And,  glancing  up,  she  read  in  his  deep  eyes. 
The  light  of  that  unutterable  joy, 
Some  new,  immortal  work  had  kindled  there. 
Was  it  but  this,  perchance,  and  the  swift  Hush 
Of  gladness  on  his  brow,  at  sight  of  her. 
Wherefore  she  marked  not  now  a  strange,  deep  change 
In  his  beloved  features?     "  Come!  "  he  said, 
And  led  her  to  the  work-room,  aud  before 
A  fresh,  great  canvas  there. 

A  group  of  figures 
Upon  a  hill,  and  in  their  midst  the  Christ, 
Who  rose,  with  upturned  face  and  outstret^ched  hands, 
Into  the  heavens  that  opened  in  his  path. 
Floated  and  borne  aloft  by  waves  of  light 
That  streamed  about  Him,  fed  as  from  a  spring 
From  out  his  form  and  countenance  divine; 
Shedding  a  golden  radiance  all  around,  — 
So  great  a  glory  that  the  few  elect 
Who  had  drawn  close  about  their  Master's  feet 


And  liid  their  laces.      Further  still  below 
Other  disciples,  and  witii  tliem  a  woman. 
Who,  kneeling,  pointed  to  a  struggling  boy, 
Possessed  by  demons. 

Benedetta  long 
Stood  rapt  and  speechless,  and  with  bated  breath, 
Gazing  upon  the  Saviour,  for  she  seemed 
To  see  naught  else;  then  suddenly  bowed  her  head, 
And,  covering  up  her  face,  began  to  weep,  — 
Not  in  loud  sobs,  as  Sanzio  heard  lier  first. 
But  with  a  moaning,  low,  heart-broken  sound, 
That  pierced  him  to  the  soul.     His  own  eyes  filled, 
As  tenderly  he  drew  her  trembling  form 
Close  to  his  heart,  and  gently  asked,  '•  My  Own, 
My  Benedetta,  —  nay,  wherefore  these  tears  V  " 

She  could  not  answer  for  a  moment;  then, 

Raising  her  head,  said  slowly,   "  Oh,  my  Sanzio, 

It  is  so  passing  great  aud  beautiful, 

My  feeble  lips  scarce  dare  to  give  it  praise ! 

But  yet  I  know  not !  —  when  I  saw  it  first 

A  sti-ange,  swift  pain  seized  on  my  heart,  a  pang 

That  would  not  pass,  but  sharpened  more  and  more, 

Until  at  length  it  drew  these  foolish  tears. 

Pray  you,  forgive  me,  —  it  is  over  now !  " 

And,  growing  calm,  she  turned  to  look  again 
Upon  tbe  wondrous  work,  yet  lifted  not 
Her  eyes  this  time  to  the  Redeemer's  form, 
But,  pointing  to  the  kneeling  woman,  asked, 
"  And  who  is  this?  " 

His  brow  contracted  darkly  j 
"It  is  the  face  of  her,"  he  said,  and  spoke 
Unwillingly,  she  fancied,  "  whom  I  knew,  — 
It  seems  to  me  it  was  long  years  ago,  — 
Ere  you  had  come.     And  i  have  put  her  here. 
As  one  who  even  on  an  hour  hke'this, 
Filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  breaks  in 
With  the  unhallowed,  jarring  sounds  of  earth!  " 

"  Yet  she  is  passing  fair!  "  said  Benedetta, 
And  sighed,  aud  theu  was  silent. 

"  See,"  he  said, 
When  she  prepared  at  last  to  bid  farewell, 
"  What  I  have  carved  for  you,  while  you  were  gone; 
Take  It,  dear  heart !  '*  and  put  into  her  hands 
A  crucifix  of  finest  ebony, 
Hung  by  a  delicate  silver  chain. 

A  look. 
Long,  deep,  and  lender,  thanked  him  more  than  words; 
She  kissed  the  cross  and  hid  it  in  her  bosom. 
And  promised  she  would  surely  soon  retui'u. 
And  thus  they  parted. 

Sanzio,  left  alone, 
Took  up  his  brush  again,  resolved  to  work, 
But  laid  it  down  ere  long,  with  drooping  handg 
And  a  strange,  sudden  sinking  of  the  heart. 
A  deep,  unutterable  weariness, 
A  sense  of  bleakest,  hopeless  desolation, 
Crept  like  a  numbness,  clogging  every  limb 
With  leaden  weight,  up  from  his  very  feet, 
And  slowly  spread  itself  o'er  heart  and  brain. 
Was  this,  —  he  thought  and  shuddered  as  be  felt 
An  icy  stream  pour  through  each  shivering  vein. 
While  his  brow  burned  and  throbbed,  —  was    this,  great 

God! 
The  chill  of  disenchantment  in  the  blood, 
Before  whose  stony  eye  the  ecstasies 
Of  love  itself  should  wither  and  grow  dumb,  — 
Within  whose  poison  breath  should  fade  and  die 
Tlje  light  and  glow  of  all  things  beautiful? 
The  ecstasies  of  love,  —  where  were  they  now. 
Where  all  the  splendor  of  those  proud  creations 
The  whole  wide  world  applauded  ?     He  glanced  up 
At  the  great  canvas  and  about  the  room; 
The  glory  of  the  Saviour  was  no  more,  — 
Pale,  dim,  and  colorless,  the  works  he  wrought 
Seemed  blindly  to  return  his  gaze.     His  head 
Sank  heavily  upon  his  heaving  breast. 
Oh,  wherefore,  wherefore,  cried  his  inmost  soul, 
All  this  hot  toil  and  effort,  —  all  this  straining 
Up  rugged  paths,  beneath  a  burning  sun, 
With  thorn-pricked,  bleeding  feet,  and  with  the  pangs 
Of  a  great  thirst  no  spring  could  quench?     Wherefore 
All  fret  and  fever  of  this  fleeting  life  ? 
Even  they,  his  noblest  M'orks,  to  whom  he  gave 
All  his  best  heart's-blood,  freely,  joyfully, 
And  with  it,  as  he  fondly  fancied  once, 
Immortal  lite,  —  even  they  should  perish  soon, 
Crumble  into  gray  dust  and  barren  ashes. 
Oh,  he  had  said  too  well,  that  ancient  king, 
All  was  but  emptiness  and  vanity ! 

He  turned  to  rest  his  head  upon  his  arm, 
And  as  he  closed  his  eyes  he  thought  once  more,  — 
Thus  pi^sses  all  the  glory  of  the  world ! 
( To  be  continued.) 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PIANO-FORTE 
MUSIC,  FROM  BACH  TO  SCHUMANN. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  CARL  VAN  BRUYCK. 
(Continued  from  page  131.) 

As  the  chief  representative  of  the  older 
piano-forte  music  appears  indisputably  Sebas- 
tian BAcH,  that  altogether  extraordinary, 
wonderful,  one  might  say  fabulous,  artist  and 
genius,  who  by  his  productions  —  truly  giant 
works  —  throws  into  deep  shadow  almost  all 
that  has  been  done  before  him  and  beside 
him  upon  German  soil ;  and  one  may  say 
that  whoever  has  studied  his  works  has  fairly 
taken  up  into  himself  the  sum  and  quintes- 
sence of  all  that  German  art  down  to  his  day 
was  able  to  accomplish.  The  centre  of  grav- 
ity of  Bach's  gigantic,  phenomenal  art  activ- 
ity lies  not,  to  be  sure,  in  bis  very  numerous 
and  extremely  pregnant  and  significant  piano 
and  other  purely  instrumental  works  (the  piano 
in  his  time  was  still  a  very  meagre  instru- 
ment), but  in  his  Cantatas  (mostly  for  the 
church,  of  which  he  has  written  more  than 
two  hundred),  his  great  Passion-Music  (more 
than  one),  his  Motets,  and  I  may  add  his  Or- 
gan compositions,  which  are  unexampled  in 
their  grandeur  ;  but  even  in  the  former  field 
he  stands  altogether  above  all  that  was  pro- 
duced before  and  during  his  day.  The-e 
works,  too,  although  some  things  among  them 
appear  antiquated  (as  is  also  the  case  with 
some  of  the  Cantatas),  will  hold  their  im- 
measurable artistic  worth  so  long  as  there  shall 
be  a  musical  art  at  all,  and  the  capacity  to  ap- 
preciate and  comprehend  it. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  even 
on  this  field  much  that  was  excellent  and  im- 
portant had  been  achieved  already  before 
Bach  (he  had,  for  example,  in  the  person  of 
an  uncle.  Christian  Bach,  a  very  significant 
forerunner  in  the  Cantata)  ;  for  even  the 
greatest  genius  never  can  create  entirely  ex 
ovo  an  art  complete  and  perfect  in  itself. 
Wherever  we  behold  any  art  at  a  high  stage 
of  progress,  we  may  confidently  assume  that 
a  long  period  of  development  has  gone  before, 
even  if  nothing  at  all  be  known  to  us  about  it. 
Thus  Shakespeare,  for  example,  as  a  dra- 
matic poet  far  surpasses  all  that  has  appeared 
in  modern  times,  even  on  British  soil  ;  yet  he 
had  several  very  remarkable,  nay  important, 
predecessors,  who,  much  as  he  excelled  them, 
and  genuine  to  the  inmost  core  as  his  incom- 
parable magic  works  appear,  yet  were  not 
without  influence  on  his  development.  But 
I  believe  I  do  not  err  when  I  maintain  that 
in  case  of  need  one  may  safely  ignore  all  that 
was  produced  before  and  during  Bach's  time 
in  piano-forte  music  (which  is  our  special 
theme),  and  yet  gain  from  his  works  alone  a 
complete  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  whole 
art  development  of  that  time,  besides  some- 
thing more  that  is  altogether  peculiar  to 
Bach's  own  genius. 

We  may  here  and  there  find  some  single 
little  form,  worked  o,ut  to  a  more  perfect  fin- 
ish, as  in  the  productions  bequeathed  to  us 
by  Domenico  Scarlatti,  Couperin,  and  some 
others  ;  we  may  compare  the  "  Suites  "  which 
we  possess  by  Handel  to  those  by  Bach  ; 
but  one  will  hardly  be  able  to  maintain  and 
prove  that  Bach's  piano  works  (and  here  I 
speak  of  these  alone),  taken  together,  on  the 
whole  have  been  surpassed,  or  even   equaled, 
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by  any  one  of  his  predecessors  or  contempo- 
raries. 

Instrumental  music  hitherto  has  developed 
only  two  great  art  forms,  namely,  the  so-called 
Suite  and  the  Sonata.  The  Concerto  be- 
longs essentially  to  the  latter  art  form,  and 
is  distinguished  from,  it  almost  solely  by  the 
one  peculiarity  that  it  usually  consists  of  only 
three  movements,  whereas  most  sonatas  have 
four.  The  so-called  Fantasia  (by  no  means 
a  modern  invention,  but  already  occurring 
with  Bach,  —  one  needs  only  to  remind  him- 
self of  that  grand  example,  liis  "  Chromatic 
Phantasie  ")  shows  by  its  name  that  in  it 
the  composer  to  a  certain  degree  dispenses 
with  that  greater  strictness  of  form,  to  which 
otherwise  he  is  more  or  less  bound ;  indeed, 
the  second  part  of  the  Bach  Fantasia  just 
named  consists  of  a  Fugue  of  as  strict  and 
measured  form  as  the  great  master  has  com- 
posed. I  speak  here,  first  of  all  and  chiefly, 
only  of  the  larger  art  forms,  in  which  the 
artistic  development  properly  completes  itself, 
and  pass  by  for  the  present  the  numerous 
smaller  forms,  of  which  I  will  give  special 
prominence  only  to  the  Variation.  I  could 
and  would  also  omit  discussion  of  the  Fugue, 
inasmuch  as  this  form  is  not  peculiar  to  in- 
strumental music,  but  is  also  very  much  em- 
ployed in  vocal  music.  Yet  I  must  consider 
it  expressly,  not  only  because  it  is  one  of  the 
highest  (as  well  as  the  strictest)  forms  of  art, 
but  because  precisely  in  the  Fugue  has  Bach 
achieved  the  most  incomparable  success,  —  be- 
cause in  it  he,  and  he  alone  (one  might  almost 
say),  is  a  "  specialty;"  and  on  this  field,  to 
borrow  an  expression  from  "  world  exposi- 
tions," he  stands  in  a  certain  manner  hors  de 
concours,  somewhat  as  Beethoven  stands  in 
the  symphony,  Schubert  in  the  Lied,  Shakes- 
peare in  the  modern  drama  (modern  as  con- 
trasted with  the  antique),  and  Walter  Scott 
in  the  romance. 

The  "  Suite  "  is  an  art  form  which  devel- 
oped itself  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  perhaps  somewhat  earlier.  One  feels 
almost  tempted  not  to  recognize  it  for  an  art 
form  in  the  higher,  stricter  sense  ;  at  all  events, 
in  this  regard  it  stands  far  below  the  more 
lately  developed  "  Sonata ; "  for  in  fact  it 
consists  merely  of  a  succession  (a  suite)  of 
smaller  musical  pieces,  originating  mostly 
from  old  dances  (known  by  the  names,  AUe- 
mande,  Sarabande,  Gigue,  Lourd,  Bourree, 
and  many  more),  and  naturally  retaining  their 
rhythm ;  but  they  appear  so  far  idealized 
through  art  that  for  the  most  part  they 
would  have  satisfied  the  real  dancing  wishes 
and  requirements  of  our  ancestors  as  little  as 
the  sonata-minuets,  the  art-waltzes,  or  the 
Landlers  of  our  day.  But  anyhow  this  first 
larger,  broadly  laid  out  form,  although  not 
distinctively  an  art  form,  and  very  far  from 
])erfect,  shows  the  original  and  intimate  con- 
nection of  all  instrumental  music,  as  on  the 
one  hand  with  song,  so  on  the  other  hand 
with  the  dance.  But  those  little  tone-pictures, 
of  which  they  used  to  string  together  five  or 
six  into  a  quasi-whole,  liy  no  means  show 
that  artistic  mastery  of  form,  that  rich  and 
ample  build,  which  distinguishes  the  larger 
"mDvemenu"  of  the  later  sonatas,  nor  that 
inner  organic  connection  which  characterizes 
the  master-works  of  the  latt<;r  kind,  partlcu- 
Jarly  those  which   sprang  from  the  lofty  soul 


of  Beethoven.  But  the  greatest  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Suite,  as  compared  with  the  later 
Sonata,  is  that  all  tlie  single  movements  of 
which  it  is  made  up  play  in  the  same  key, 
and  so  wholly  lack  the  rich  variety  of  modu- 
lation which  distinuuishes  our  Sonata  both 
as  a  whole  and  in  the  single  parts.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  however,  the  Bach  Suites  (as  well 
as  those  by  Handel,  which  are  almost  their 
peers)  contain  a  fullness  of  most  precious 
pictures.  Fugues  proper  do  not  occur  in 
them  ;  yet  even  in  them  Bach  uses  the  fugued 
form  in  many  ways,  for  that  was  the  uni 
versal  art  style  of  the  period.  But  many 
pieces  are  found  even  here  of  the  most  simple 
structure,  of  the  most  graceful  melodic  charm, 
of  an  enchanting  and  (especially  in  the  Sara- 
bands) deep  sentiment,  nay,  of  the  most  de- 
lectable, transporting  humor  ;  for,  indeed,  we 
may  remark  this  by  the  way,  Bach,  next  to 
Beethoven,  is  the  greatest  humorist  in  the 
realm  of  music  (a  side  of  him  which  perhaps 
is  the  least  generally  recognized)  ;  and  he 
confirms  the  old  truth,  that  the  richest  full- 
ness of  this  quickening  and  refreshing  gift  of 
God  is  apt  to  dwell  within  the  most  deeply 
earnest  natures,  of  which  we  have  such  an 
illustrious  and  far-shining  example  in  the  do- 
main of  poetry  in  Shakespeare. 

One  other  art  form  might  be  named  along- 
side of  the  Suite  aud  the  Sonata,  which,  his- 
torically, should  be  inserted  between  these 
two,  as  standing  somewhat  nearer  to  the  later 
Sonata  ;  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  to  be 
counted  more  decidedly  with  the  Suite  tribe, 
I  mean  the  so-called  Partita,  of  which  we 
possess  several  by  Bach,  and  which  in  grand- 
eur far  surpass  the  Suites.  An  anthology  of 
the  most  magnificent  tone-pictures  might  be 
made  up  of  these  alone. 

But  Bach  appears  complete  in  all  his 
greatness,  with  a  mastership  never  again 
reached,  or  approached  but  from  afar,  in  his 
celebrated  "  Thirty  Variations,"  and  his  still 
more  celebrated  fugue-samples  under  the 
name  of  the  Well-tempered  Clavichord,  each 
of  the  two  parts  of  which  contains  24  fugues, 
introduced  by  preludes,  in  all  the  major  and 
minor  keys;  this  stands  unique  in  the  whole 
literature  of  musical  art.  I  can  properly  for- 
bear to  add  more  to  the  praise  of  this  aston- 
ishing double  work,  inasmuch  as  I  have  al- 
ready done  my  part  towards  it  in  a  larger 
writing,  especially  devoted  to  this  work,  which 
appeared  twelve  years  ago  in  book  form  from 
the  press  of  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel.  Bach  as  a 
fugue  composer  (speaking,  of  course,  always 
in  the  general,  and  without  wishing  in  the  least 
to  draw  too  near  to  the  master  creations  of 
earlier  or  later  times)  is  as  unique  and  in 
certain  respects  incomparable  (hors  de  con- 
cours) as  Beethoven  in  his  Sonatas  and 
Symphonies,  Schubert  in  his  Songs,  and  Mo- 
zart "  whilom  "  {bislang)^  as  an  opera  com- 
poser. Aud  the  same  mark  (of  the  very 
highest  creative  energy)  characterizes  in  like 
manner  each  of  these  corypheuses  of  music  in 
his  own  respective  field. —  this,  namely  :  that 
every  one  of  their  creations  appears  com- 
pletely individualized,  so  that  no  one  of  them 
is  like  another,  either  in  outward  form  or 
spirit,  and  each  (with  vanishing  exceptions) 
presents  itself  as  a  special,  clearly  distinct  or- 
ganism.     If  one  wishes  to  form  a  conception 
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of  what  a  fullness  of  the  richest,  liveliest 
play  of  fancy,  soul,  and  feeling  this  fugue 
form,  so  frequently  condemned  a.s  stiff  and 
dry,  can  take  up  into  itself,  let  him  gain  it, 
as  he  can  and  will  if  he  have  any  suscepti- 
bility, from  the  study  of  this  imperishable 
work,  —  in  which,  moreover,  little  as  one 
might  expect  it,  the  great  humorist  not  sel- 
dom takes  up  the  word.  To  be  sure,  this 
study,  in  whatever  way  pursued,  has  its  diflii- 
culties,  and  presupposes  a  considerable  prep- 
aration, as  well  theoretical  as  practical. 

Strictly  taken,  his  Well-tempered  Clavichord 
cannot  properly  be  classed  with  the  piano- 
forte literature,  at  least  in  so  far  as  Bach  in 
his  conception  of  it  hardly  thought  of  its  ex- 
ecution on  the  "  clavichord."  Kather  do 
these  two-,  three-,  four-,  and  five-part  fugues 
seem  quite  ideally  conceived  (with  the  Pre- 
ludes, which  precede  them,  the  case  is  different, 
to  be  sure)  ;  they  might  be  executed  just  as 
well,  and  even  better,  by  stringed  instruments, 
since  the  strict  separation  of  the  single,  indi- 
vidual voices  (parts),  with  their  strictly  poly- 
phonic leading,  is  well-nigh  impossilile  dii  the 
piano ;  when  each  voice  is  assigned  to  a  par- 
ticular instrument,  it  comes  out  more  clearly 
and  appreciably  ;  and  then  the  technical  ex- 
ecution is  subject  to  no  such  great  difficulty  as 
on  the  piano,  which  presupposes,  at  least  in 
the  tied  (legato)  style,  a  high  degree  of  virtu- 
osity, since  it  not  only  requires  great  fluency, 
with  perfect  independence  of  the  several  fingers, 
but  in  the  over-rich  polyphony  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  limitations  it  induces  often 
calls  for  the  most  ingenious  fingering,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  broader  and  higher  artistic 
conditions  implied  in  a  satisfactory  rendering. 
(Already  Mozart,  led  probably  by  the  recog- 
nition of  this  fact,  had  transcribed  some  of 
these  fugue  pieces  for  bow  instruments ;  and 
I  have  myself  followed  this  exam[)le,  having, 
through  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  published  eight 
of  them  in  such  an  arrangement.) 

And  just  as  this  fugue  work  stands  uni- 
versally recognized  for  something  unique  and 
alone  in  the  whole  art  literature  of  music,  an 
imperishable  monument  of  a  gigantic  mind, 
to  which  the  most  complicated  tone  combina- 
tions were  an  easy  play  of  fancy,  so  too  we 
may  boldly  claim  as  such  a  unicum  the 
above-named  set  of  Variations,  in  spite  of  all 
the  great  and  splendid  works  which  later 
masters  have  produced  in  this  form.  A  large 
part  of  these  Variations  is  wrought  in  poly- 
phonic canon  form,  this  quite  in  the  manner 
of  Bach,  through  all  the  intervals,  from  the 
prime  to  the  tenth.  And  with  all  the  aston- 
isiiing  art  with  which  these  pictures  are  exe- 
cuted, at  the  same  time  what  ease,  leaving  all 
this  expenditure  of  art  scarcely  perceptible  ! 
What  grace  !  What  overflowing  life  and  spirit! 
What  deep  feeling  !  This  work  is  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
euphonious  of  the  wonderful,  sublime  master. 
For,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  pure  beauty, 
sensuous  heauti/  of  sound,  is  one  of  the  quali- 
ties comparatively  most  seldom  found  in  the 
otherwise  so  astonishing,  powerful,  and  in 
many  ways  transporting  and  enchanting  crea- 
tions of  this  incomparable  genius.  The  in- 
desci'ibably  h'gli,  inward,  and  profound  enjoy- 
ment they  afford  to  listeners  who  are  suscep- 
tible is  often  more  of  the  intellectual,  spiritual 
soi't,  and  such  as  stirs  the  inmost  sou!,  rather 
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than  such  as  gratifies  the  ear  with  that  pure 
euphony  whicli  spriiit^s  only  from  the  equi- 
librium of  all  the  art  factors  ;  whereas  in 
Bach,  generally  speaking,  the  ttschnical  ele- 
ment preponderates,  though  in  the  most  thor- 
oughly inspired  form.  On  the  one  hand,  his 
deliglitin  the  technical,  in  pure  musical  forms, 
on  the  other,  tlie  lofty,  mighty  sweep  of  his 
ideas,  rendered  him  less  susceptible  to  that 
sensuous  euphony  which  we  find  so  ravisiiing 
in  the  works  of  his  great  followers.  An.d 
his,  too,  was  the  stand-point  of  the  whole  art 
culture  of  that  time. 

( To  be  continued.) 


THE  BRA.IN  IN  PIANO  PLAYING. 

I  HAD  not  long  ago  a  conversation  with'  my 
friend,  Dr.  J.  S.  Jewell,  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  regarding  mental  and  nervous  action  that  this 
country  contains.  He  tells  me  that  the  nerves 
of  sense-perception  terminate  in  the  cortex  (or 
outer  coat)  of  the  brain,  every  kind  of  sense- 
perception  having  its  own  group  of  cells.  These 
groups  of  cells  in  different  parts  of  the  brain 
communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  com- 
missural fibres.  Ideation  (as  I  understand  him) 
is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  comparison  or 
reaction  of  the  impressions  of  one  cell  or  group 
with  another  or  others,  carried  on  by  means  of 
these  connecting  fibres. 

In  icetal  life  the  cortex  of  the  brain  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  occupied  by  cells,  and  in  childhood  but 
sparsely  so.  Every  added  thought  or  knowl- 
edge signifies  the  addition  of  new  cells  and  the 
connecting  fibres  necessary  to  coordinate  the 
ideas  composing  the  knowledge,  or  to  coordinate 
the  motions  if  the  new  acquisition  is  a  matter  of 
mechanical  skill.  Such  an  addition  to  the  think- 
ing material  of  the  brain  is  the  physical  accom- 
paniment of  every  advance  in  knowledge,  as,  tor 
instance,  the  acquisition  of  a  strange  language. 
This  kind  of  growth  goes  on  with  more  and 
more  difiiculty  as  the  individual  advances  in  life 
and  nutrition  falls  below  current  demands.  Hence 
the  difficulty  of  learning  when  one  is  old. 

Passing  with  mere  mention  the  corollary  that 
this  view  makes  the  mind  the  stimulant  and  in 
fact  the  creator  of  the  thinking  organism,  I  call 
attention  to  the  light  it  throws  on  certain  well- 1 
known  facts  pertaining  to  piano  playing :  — 

(1.)  Technique  acquired  in  childhood  is  of  a 
much  more  satisfactory  and  complete  kind  than 
that  first  obtained  after  the  body  has  approached 
maturity.  (Because,  in  childhood,  nutrition  is 
ready  in  large  surplus,  and  there  is  as  yet  plenty 
of  spare  room  in  the  upper  story  for  finishing  off 
new  apartments.) 

(2.)  So  also  in  regard  to  the  practical  mastery 
of  rhythms.  Whoever  studies  Mason's  Piano- 
forte Technics  carefully  will  observe  a  certain 
want  of  correspondence  between  the  chapters  on 
rhythm  and  the  practical  exercises  among  the 
scales  and  arpeggios.  The  defect,  if  defect  it 
be,  happened  in  consequence  of  the  practical  ex- 
ercises having  been  first  written  with  a  view  of 
including  only  the  most  useful  forms  for  practice. 
But  subsequently,  in  preparing  the  explanatory 
chapters  on  rhythm,  I  discovered  that  all  direct 
rhythms  (i.  e.,  all  rhythms  arising  from  the  uni- 
form subdivision  of  the  units)  could  be  reduced 
to  twos  and  threes,  and  that  therefore  they  must 
he  built  up  out  of  twos  and  threes.  For  al- 
though a  smart  pupil  might  well  enough  leap  at 
once  into  the  very  midst  of  things  and  play  a 
rhythm  of  nines  and  twelves  without  difficulty, 
I  was  constantly  finding  pupils  unable  to  compute, 
for  example,  sixes  as  two  threes,  though  perfectly 
able  to  compute  them  as  three  twos.  The  dif- 
ficulty evidently  is  in  not  being  able  to  compute 


in  threes.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  them  to 
play  for  some  time  in  triple  measure,  counting 
"  one,  two,  three,"  and  afterwards  "  one,"  omit- 
ting to  count  the  two  and  three,  until  the  triplet 
is  established  as  the  unit  of  measurement.  Now 
in  this  jjrocess  very  curious  inabilities  appear. 
For  example,  tliis  very  day  I  had  a  pupil  unable 
to  play  the  scale  in  triplets.  After  some  time  in 
counting  one  to  each  tone  she  became  able  to 
play  triplets  counting  only  "  one  "  with  the  first 
note  of  each  triplet.  I  then  tried  to  have  her 
play  the  scale  in  sixes,  but  she  made  it  "  sixes 
and  sevens  "  by  putting  in  four  in  place  of  the 
second  triplet  in  about  every  alternate  measure. 
I  then  tried  to  have  her  play  triplets,  saying 
"two"  as  she  struck  the  first  note  of  each.  This 
she  was  entirely  unable  to  do,  although  I  directed 
her  to  try  it,  counting  "  two  and  a  "  with  each 
triplet,  as  well  as  in  figures  "  two,  two,  three." 
The  two  demoralized  her  completely.  Her  math- 
ematical instinct  seemed  to  cry  out,  "  Two  in 
three  you  can't."  Now  when  I  get  her  able  to 
play  triplets,  counting  only  "  two,"  I  shall  carry 
it  on  until  she  can  play  them  counting  "  three," 
"  four,"  and  so  on. 

Rhythmic  accentuation  and  the  accompany- 
ing computation  Dr.  Jewell  thinks  is  done  from 
the  cerebellum.  Pupils  having  difficulty  with 
these  rhythmic  computations  have  in  general  a 
defective  sense  of  number,  and  experience  sim- 
ilar difficulty  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics  gen- 
erally. 

Those  who  have  not  thought  of  it  will  be 
surprised  to  observe  how  much  of  the  climax  in 
great  works  rests  on  rhythmic  foundations.  That 
is  to  say,  in  orchestral  works  especially  one  finds 
that  each  repetition  of  the  theme  brings  with  it  a 
higher  rhythmic  motion  ;  so  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  a  compound  rhythm  wherein  the  leading 
voice  has  one  tone  to  a  unit,  one  part  of  the  ac- 
companiment two  notes  to  one  of  the  melody, 
and  another  part  three  or  four  to  one  of  these. 
In  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C  minor.  Op.  Ill,  there 
is  a  three  times  three  of  this  kind,  that  is,  an  ac- 
companiment in  triplets,  and  another  in  triplets 
to  that. 

(3.)  This  also  throws  light  on  the  process  of 
learning  a  new  piece.  Every  concert  player  or 
advanced  teacher  knows  that  a  difficidt  piece  is 
not  to  be  taken  up  and  mastered  at  a  gulp.  But 
it  is  repeatedly  practiced  for  a  while,  and  then 
laid  aside  for  a  time;  and  in  this  way  only  is 
it  to  be  brought  to  thorough  finish.  Now  this 
signifies,  evidently,  the  fact  that  a  piece  contain- 
ing something  essentially  new  requires  new  cells, 
or  at  least  new  communicating  fibres  in  the 
brain.  ■  These  are  established  more  and  more 
completely  with  each  new  study  of  the  piece, 
until  finally  it  is  fully  mastered  and  belongs  to 
the  common  stock  of  every-day  music-thinking. 

(4.)  This  also  shows  why  new  ideas  are  not 
more  readily  received,  no  matter  how  true  they 
are.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  but  a  false  idea  is 
more  easily  received  by  the  generality.  For  a 
lie  goes  dodging  about  the  brain,  helping  itself 
to  any  line  of  communication,  while  poor  honest 
truth  has  to  wait  until  slow-moving  conservatism 
builds  the  needed  bridge.  Folks  can't  think  new 
thoughts  all  at  once.  They  have  n't  the  tools. 
Sclmmann's  music  had  to  wait  for  a  generation 
to  be  built  with  brains  to  receive  it,  and  Wag- 
ner has  fared  much  the  same. 

And  to  wind  up  with  an  illustrious  example,  the 
Lord  of  Life  and  Glory  has  been  all  these  six 
thousand  years  or  more  trying  to  get  up  a  pat- 
tern of  human  brains  in  which  truth  and  honesty 
would  always  keep  the  track,  while  lies  and 
cheating  would  always  go  into  the  ditch. 
(5.)   Habit  has  a  physical  basis. 

W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 
Chicago,  III.,  1879. 


THE    SALZBURG   MUSICAL    FESTIVAL. 

[b'roiu  the  Vienna.  Neuo  Freie  Presse.] 

It  is  not  raining !      This  will  suffice  for  every 
one  who  knows  Salzburg.      It  is  tantamount   to 
reminding  him  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sigiits 
on  earth.     The  splendid  town,  exciting  the  ec- 
stasy or  tlie  rage  of  all  travelers,  according  as 
it  glints  in  the  sunshine   or  sulks  in  eternities 
of  rain,  lies  to-day  stretched  out  luxuriously  un- 
der a  clear  blue   sky  and   a  bright   sun.      At  a 
very   early  hour  I  felt  impelled   to   ascend  the 
Capuzinei'berg,  that   enchanting   rock,  which,  as 
the  inscription  carved   in   stone   announces,  was 
assigned  as  a  retreat  by  an  undoubtedly  rich  and 
probably  unhappy  archbishop   to  the  "  paupero 
ac   felici  Cappucino."     While  wandering  about 
on    the   hill   of  the   poor  and   happy   Capuchin 
monk,  and  reveling  in  one  view  after  another,  I 
was  thinking  of  anything  but  the  Festival  con- 
cert.     Or  at  any  rate,  I  thought  that  we  ought 
to  greet  thankfully  any  motive,  and  consequently 
the  present  musical  one,  which  brought  so  many 
human  beings,  with  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
a   longing   for  freedom,  out  of  their  hot  work- 
rooms   and    the   "  crushing    narrowness    of   the 
streets,"  and  enable  them  to  drink  in,  with  full 
draughts  and  to  their  hearts'  content,  the  beau- 
ties of  such  a  landscape.     If,  after  such  a  de- 
lightful day's  work,  you  feel  inclined  to  gratify 
yourself  and  others  with  some  music  in  the  even- 
ing, translating,  so  to  speak,  into  tune  the   im- 
pressions of  nature  you  have  enjoyed  during  the 
day,   all    the     better.       This     landscapy-pictur- 
esque  point  of  view,  whence  the  Salzburg  Musical 
Festival  is  beheld  as  the  goal  of  a  musical  pleas- 
ure trip,  is  not  only  the  most  inviting,  but  per- 
haps the  only  one,  for  any  person  writing  an  ac- 
count   of  the    proceedings.      Quite    in    keeping 
with  the  character  of  an  artist's  country  outing 
were,   to  begin   with,    the   concerts   with  which 
some  members  of  the  orchestra  delighted  certain 
small  towns,  as  they  passed  through  them,  so  to 
say,  on  their  pilgrimage  iiither.     Thus,  for  in- 
stance, Schantel,  the  player  on  the  French  horn, 
and   Moser,  the  harpist,  gave  a  most  crowded 
concert  at  Waidhofen  on  the  Ybbs,  the  feat  being 
rendered   possible  by  the  existence   there   of  a 
zealous  Liedertafel,  admirably  trained  by  Fried- 
rich  Schiffner. 

A  critic  bound  merely  to  supply  the  Viennese 
public  with  new  and  interesting  musical  infor- 
mation respecting  this  Festival,  which  includes 
nothing  but  %vell-known  compositions  executed 
in  the  well-known  manner,  would  have  finished 
almost  ere  he  began.  He  would  simply  have  to 
copy  out  the  programme,  and  add  in  a  tone  of 
unclouded  satisfaction :  "  Everything  went  ofT 
without  a  fault  and  also  without  rain."  At 
the  first  concert  on  Thursday  evening,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  under  Hanns 
Richter's  experienced  guidance,  performed  the 
overtures  to  Die  Zauberflote  and  Manfred  ; 
Schubert's  B  minor  Symphony  of  two  move- 
ments ;  and  Beethoven's  Seventh.  Herr  Joseph 
Hellmesberger  (the  hereditary  prince)  played 
with  uncommon  elegance  and  correctness  Bach's 
Violin  Concerto,  so  often  —  nay,  almost  exclu- 
sively —  selected  by  him.  Mme.  Clementine 
Schuch-Proska  chose  two  Mozartean  airs,  one  of 
which  (from  Idomoneo)  moves  in  a  simple  and 
expressive  cantilena,  while  the  other  (that  of  the 
Queen  of  Niglit)  contains  the  most  brilliant  spec- 
imens of  scale  and  staccato  bravura  in  the  high- 
est notes.  The  lady's  voice  sounded  full  and 
fresh  through  the  hall,  which  possesses  excellent 
acoustic  qualities,  and  her  artistic  delivery,  re- 
markable for  its  good  taste,  elicited  a  storm  of 
applause.  The  arrangements  in  the  spacious  but 
somewhat  bare  Aula  of  the  Salzburg  Gymna- 
sium were  the  same  as  they  were  two  years  ago, 
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and  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  applause  could 
not  have  been  warmer  or  more  prolonged.  The 
attendance,  however,  especially  in  the  foremost 
and  dearest  reserved  seats,  was  unfortunately 
not  so  numerous  as  it  should  have  been  on  the 
occasion  of  such  a  pleasing  event,  simply  of  in- 
calculable value  to  Salzburg,  as  the  performance 
of  the  Philharmonic.  That  a  large  portion  of  the 
local  nobility  and  of  the  high  clergy  should  omit 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  proving  their  sense 
for  art  was  an  especial  subject  of  regret. 

The  second  concert  (Friday's)  failed,  on  the 
whole,  to  go  oil'  so  successfully  as  the  first,  and 
could  hardly  be  heard  to  the  end  without  a  con- 
siderable feeling  of  weariness.  In  the  first  place, 
a  summer's  evening  is  not  favorable  to  grand 
concerts ;  the  beat  soon  becomes  oppressive,  and 
the  artificial  illumination,  struggling  with  the 
daylight  from  without,  looks  dull  and  gloomy. 
Of  all  the  pieces  in  ihe  programme,  by  far  the 
strongest  impression  -was  produced  —  as  on  so 
very  many  previous  occasions  —  by  Beethoven's 
Leonore  Overture,  No.  3.  Coming  immediately 
after  this  fiery  stream  of  tone,  Mozart's  Concerto 
for  Two  Pianos  was  inevitably  too  pale.  It  is 
pleasing  society-music,  for  the  most  part  conven- 
tional in  purport,  and  of  a  style  of  virtuosity 
long  since  left  behind  ;  at  any  rate,  the  first 
movement  would  have  been  quite  suflicient  in  so 
very  long  a  progranmie.  The  charming  con- 
certed playing  of  the  Brothers  Thern  could  not 
prevent  the  work  in  its  entirety  from  wearying 
the  audience,  the  more  especially,  as  there  was 
rather  a  good  deal  of  Mozart  played  in  succes- 
sion :  the  Piano-forte  Concerto  in  three  move- 
ments, Susanna's  "  Garden  Air,"  which  Mme. 
Schuch-Proska  repeated  by  desire,  and  the  E- 
flat  major  Symphony  in  four  movements.  To 
these  must  be  added  Beethoven's  Violin  Con- 
certo, so  nearly  related  in  form  and  expression 
to  the  style  of  Mozart.  Herr  M.  Graun,  the 
Concertmeisier,  exhibited  astounding  dash  and 
lasting  power  in  two  grand  cadences,  but  unfort- 
unately often  fell  foul-  of  pure  intonation.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  Festival  Richard  Wagner  was  rep- 
resented by  only  two  short  pieces  :  the  prelude 
to  the  third  act  of  Die  Meistersiv ger  and  Hanns 
Sachs's  monologue,  "  Was  duftelt  doeh  der  Flie- 
der."  Including  as  they  do  so  many  more  im- 
portant and  more  effective  compositions  by  Wag- 
ner among  their  stock  pieces,  the  members  of  the 
Philharmonic  might  have  been  expected  to  make 
a  more  appropriate  selection.  Hanns  Sachs's 
monologue  belongs,  it  is  true,  to  the  purest  and 
most  characteristic  scenes  of  the  opera,  but  in  a 
concert-room  is  very  unthankful  for  the  vocalist 
and  not  very  intelligible  to  an  audience  unfamil- 
iar with  Die  Meistersiiiger.  Still  more  unintelligi- 
ble, when  torn  out  of  the  opera,  must  be  the  short 
prelude  to  the  third  act.  But  supposing  the  two 
pieces  to  be  once  set  down  for  the  second  concert, 
the  prelude  ought  most  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
given  immediately  after  the  monologue,  and  thus 
they  would  have  mutually  explained  and  enhanced 
each  other.  Why  Herr  Richter  inserted  between 
these  two  Meislersinger  fragments  an  air  by  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  is  not  very 
clear  to  us.  The  singer  charged  to  give  the 
Hanns  Sachs  monologue  was  Dr.  Emil  Kraus, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Opera  House, 
Vienna,  and  now  first  baritone  at  the  Cologne 
Tlieatrc.  He  actjuitted  himself  of  his  difilcult 
and  not  very  thankful  task  in  a  masterly  manner. 
We  found  his  voice  stronger  and  more  ringing, 
and  his  style  more  expressive,  than  during  his 
Vienna  engagement,  and  the  capital  is  most  truly 
a  loser  by  liis  secession.  He  woulil  be  a  valu- 
able acquisition  not  merely  for  the  Opera  House, 
but  for  oratorios  and  concerts  in  Vienna. 

The  third  ami  last  concert  of  the  Festival  was 
restricted  to  the  domain  of  chamber-music,  piano- 


forte compositions,  and  songs,  the  orchestra  tak- 
ing no  part  in  it.  Two  ladies  —  the  Countess 
S[iaur,  a  virtuosa  on  the  harp,  and  a  Mile. 
Briinnicke,  a  concert-singer  from  Magdeburg  — 
sent  apologies  for  their  absence  through  indis- 
position, so  Mme.  Schuch-Proska  reigned  even 
more  than  on  the  previous  evening  as  undisputed 
queen.  Ater  giving  two  well-known  songs  by 
Schumann  and  Mendelssohn,  with  pleasing  ex- 
pression, but  a  not  over-intelligible  style  of  pro- 
nunciation, she  was  led  on,  amid  continuous  ap- 
plause, by  Dr.  Kraus,  with  whom  she  sang  the 
duet  "  Reich'  mir  die  Hand,  mein  Leben,"  fi-om 
Don  Juan.  This  piece,  not  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme, and,  so  to  speak,  somelhing  extempore, 
was  naturally  welcomed  here  above  all  places  with 
unbounded  satisfaction.  Dr.  Kraus  achieved, 
too,  with  his  songs  (Brahms,  Robert  Franz,  and 
J.  Sucher)  complete  success.  The  string-quartet 
was  represented  by  Herren  Griin,  Karl  Holinann, 
Zdllner,  and  Giller,  of  Vienna,  and  the  piano  by 
the  Brothers  Thern,  who  executed,  in  masterly 
fashion,  on  two  pianos,  Schumann's  Andante  with 
Variations,  Beethoven's  Turkish  March,  and  a 
Waltz  by  Chopin.  This  matinee  was  of  a  more 
unpretending  and  more  homely  character  than 
the  two  evening  concerts  ;  it  seemed,  however,  to 
satisfy  the  audience  none  the  less  for  that,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  suit  their  taste  exceptionally 
well. 

A  grand  musical  gathering,  with  concerts  on 
three  days,  and  festive  arrangeme'nts  of  every 
description,  may  certilinly  with  perfect  justice  be 
entitled  a  Musical  Festival.  But  the  local  organ 
of  the  "  International  Mozart  Institute "  is  in 
error  when  it  claims  for  that  Institute  the  merit 
of  having  been  the  first  "  to  pave  the  way  for 
naturalizing  in  Austria  musical  festivals  such  as 
have  long  been  living  realities  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  in  Germany."  The  Salzburg  Festival 
has  neither  the  character  nor  the  importance  of 
the  German  meetings.  These  are  carried  out  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  all  the  musical  resources 
of  an  entire  province.  For  instance,  all  the 
orchestral  and  vocal  associations  of  the  surround- 
ing country  cooperate  in  the  musical  festivals  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  which  are  held  alternately  at 
Diisseldorf,  Cologne,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  every 
musician  or  amateur  is  ready  with  his  voice  or 
his  instrument,  and  the  different  choral  unions, 
of  which  the  female  members,  married  and  un- 
married, belong  to  the  best  classes,  study  all 
through  the  winter  the  oratorios  chosen  for  the 
following  Whitsuntide.  On  this  account  the 
German  Musical  Festivals  are  important  events 
for  the  whole  population,  and  a  means  of  national 
musical  education  of  incalculable  value.  Here 
in  Salzburg,  on  the  contrary,  the  cooperation  of 
home-artists  and  amateurs  is  entirely  wanting  ; 
as  at  the  first,  so  at  this  second,  festival,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  certain  marked  intention 
to  exclude  local  instrumentalists  and  singers.  As 
long  as  the  so-called  "  Way-Paver "  does  not 
employ  local  executants  and  complete  the  pro- 
gi'ammes  by  grand  choral  music,  we  can  properly 
speak  only  of  Philharmonic  Concerts  given  in 
Salzburg  by  the  band  of  the  Imperial  Opera 
House,  Vienna,  supplemented  by  two  or  three  so- 
loists. The  inhabitants  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces 
take  part  themselves  in  the  performance,  while 
the  Salzburgers  listen  to  others,  —  that  is  the  dif- 
ference. When  Baron  Sterneck  succeeds  in 
musically  educating  the  population  of  Salzbui-g 
—  nationally,  and  not  internationally  —  we  will 
willingly  call  him  a  "  Way-Paver  "  for  Mozart. 
The  "  International  Mozart  Institute  "  has,  on 
the  occasion  of  this  second  Musical  Festival,  is- 
sued a  report,  carefully  and  zealously  prepared 
by  its  secretary,  Herr  Joliann  Ev.  Engl.  The 
report  is  headed  by  a  biography  and  jiortrait  of 
the  j;rcsident  of  the  "  Inlcrnational   Mozart  In- 


stitute," Baron  Carl  von  Sterneck,  Imperial  and 
Royal  Superior  Finance  Inspector,  on  the  lie- 
tired  List,  for  Salzburg.  Then  comes  an  ex- 
haustive statement  of  the  financial  position  of  the 
Institute  from  1869  to  1879.  Two  years  ago  I 
frankly  expressed  in  these  columns  certain  miu- 
givings  caused  in  my  mind  by  the  exceedingly 
numerous  and  high-flying  —  but  at  the  same  time 
obscure  —  plans  of  the  association.  It  was 
therefore  with  all  the  greater  interest  that  I  took 
up  the  last  report,  which  of  course  shows  offi- 
cially what,  after  ten  years'  existence,  the  "  In- 
ternational Mozart  Institute  "  has  realized  of  its 
lofty  plans,  —  what  it  has  positively  effected. 

I  own  that,  from  the  strong  tone  of  self-satis- 
faction taken  by  the  "  Mozart  Institute,"  I  ex- 
pected some  important  practical  results.  But 
though  the  minute  accounts  of  the  Festival-Re- 
port afibrd  evidence  of  astounding  and  indefati- 
gable zeal  on  the  p.irt  of  the  committee  in  making 
the  "  International  Mozart  Institute  "  known  and 
famous  throughout,  and  even  beyond  the  limits 
of  Europe,  they  leave  us  in  a  romantic  semi- 
obscurity  as  to  what  we  really  owe  the  Institute. 
We  are  informed  that  a  fully  empowered  agent 
of  the  Institute  undertook  two  long  "  canvassing 
journeys  "  through  Germany  ;  that  a  second  such 
agent  went  as  far  as  Paris,  London,  and  Egypt ; 
that  "  applications  were  made  to  the  directors  of 
German  railways  for  free  traveling  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Institute  ;  "  and  that  "  artistically 
ornamented  apphcalions  were  sent  to  reigning 
princes  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  subsidize 
the  Institute."  Recourse  is  had  to  "  advertising 
placards  for  watering-places,  hotels,  and  railway 
stations;  "  "honorary  diplomas  in  artistic  enve- 
lopes "  to  Baron  Hofinann,  Minister  of  State,  to 
Count  Beust,  and  others ;  "  petitions  to  the  Em- 
bassies and  Consulates  in  Germany,  Holland, 
Italy,  and  America,"  etc.  We  may  well  con- 
gratulate the  "International  Mozart  Institute" 
on  the  zeal,  on  the  persevering  and  courageous 
efforts,  of  its  accredited  agents  and  canvassers, 
who  have  already  gathered  in  some  fine,  ringing 
crops.  The  Institute  succeeded  even  in  getting 
up  a  concert  in  London,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Mme.  Patti.  It  possesses  now  a  capital  of 
nearly  23,000  florins.  But  in  the  financial  re- 
turns for  the  last  ten  years  we  have  not  found  the 
slightest  hint  that  as  much  as  a  single  kreutzer 
has  been  expended  for  "  the  support  of  poor 
musicians."  Yet  this  humane  task  is,  "  with  the 
foundation  of  a  Conservatory,"  set  forth  as  the 
most  important  of  the  many  missions  of  the  "  In- 
ternational Mozart  Institute."  We  fear  that  the 
epithet  of  "  International "  will  be  fatal,  and 
with  its  boastful  sound  everywhere  prove  preju- 
dicial to  the  dearest  and  most  necessary  national 
interests  of  the  Institute.  As  the  "  appeal "  an- 
nounces, the  association  is  to  become  a  "  Schiller 
Institute "  for  musicians.  But  the  gentlemen 
know  very  well  that  the  Schiller  Institute  cares 
only  for  German  poets  and  authors,  and  never 
thinks  of  assisting  also  the  authors  of  England, 
Spain,  or  any  other  foreign  country.  The  Schil- 
ler Institute  confines  itself  to  one  object,  which 
it  keeps  well  in  view  and  consistently  follows. 
Nor  does  it  think  of  organizing  prize  competi- 
tions, or  of  erecting  an  International  Theatrical 
Academy  at  Marbach,  simply  because  Schiller 
was  born  there,  and  because,  in  addition,  the 
surrounding  country  is  beautiful.  The  pi-oject  of 
establishing  in  Salzburg  (side  by  side  with  the 
already  existing  public  school  of  music,  the  Mo- 
zarteum)  a  new  and  independent  Conservatory, 
an  "  International  "  Conservatory  in  the  grand 
style,  is  based  on  a  strong  sell-ilelusion  of  the 
committee,  and  there  is  something  downright 
childish  about  the  reason  assigned  (at  page  59  of 
the  pamphlet),  that  "  by  its  wonilerful  position, 
placed  by  Iliunboldt  on  an   equality  with  that  of 
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Naples  and  that  of  Constantinople,  and  its  cheap- 
ness, Salzburg  offers  the  Conservatory  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  success."  It  is  only  a 
large  town,  possessing  an  opera-house,  an  active 
concert  system,  and  a  considerable  public  fond  of 
music,  which  can  attract  and  retain  the  elements 
of  a  good  Conservatory,  and  offer  guarantees  for 
the  highest  art-education  of  the  young  musician. 
This  subject  must  be  mooted  again  in  these  col- 
umns, because  it  occupies  a  first  place  among  the 
international  fancies  entertained  by  the  founders 
of  the  Salzburg  Institute.  But  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  hurr)-,  and  I  think  I  may  quietly 
reserve  for  future  years  the  continuation  of  my 
strictures.  Edouard  Hanslick.  —  Lond.  Mus. 
World. 

• < 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 

THE    PERILS    OF     YOUNG     AMERICAN     GIRLS     IN 

EUROPEAN    CITIES. 

[From  the  American  (Paris)  Register.] 

Two  very  able  letters  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald have  recently  called  attention  to  the  peculiar 
trials  and  temptations  attendant  on  the  career  of 
a  female  student  of  singing  in  Milan.  The  ac- 
complished correspondent  evidently  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  set  them 
forth  in  a  vivid  and  effective  manner.  Yet  it 
does  not  need  a  residence  in  Milan  itself  to  awaken 
the  American  dweller  in  Europe  to  a  sense  of  the 
very  striking  objections  that  exist  to  the  sojourn 
of  a  young  American  girl,  alone  and  unprotected, 
in  any  of  the  large  cities  of  continental  Europe. 
To  send  a  young  girl  to  any  one  of  those  cities  to 
study  singing  under  these  conditions  is  simply  to 
place  her  on  the  high  road  to  perdition.  She  may 
not  journey  to  that  dreadful  goal.  We  are  proud 
to  say  that  there  are  many  brave  hearts  and  pure 
souls  among  our  young  girl  students  of  singing 
that  can  encounter  unscathed  the  perils  of  even 
so  terrible  an  ordeal.  But  those  perils  exist,  and, 
instead  of  ignoring  them,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
those  who  become  acquainted  with  them  to  point 
them  out  and  render  them  visible  to  the  eyes  of 
those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  encounter  them. 
Our  American  girls,  possessing  the  traditional 
beauty  of  their  nationality,  and  with  their  frank, 
free  ways,  gained  in  the  one  land  on  earth  where 
innocence  is  its  own  safeguard,  and  the  weakness 
of  womanhood  is  its  own  best  protection,  are  pe- 
culiarly unfitted  to  cope  with  the  ways  and  wiles 
of  European  cities.  An  American  gentleman,  for 
instance,  who  was  long  a  student  of  singing  at 
Milan,  once  told  the  writer  of  these  lines  that 
there  existed  in  that  city  a  band  of  men  who  made 
it  their  business  to  sit  in  front  of  the  cafes  of  that 
city  to  watch  for  the  newly  arrived  American 
girls,  as  a  hunter  watches  for  the  pheasant  or  the 
stag  that  he  intends  to  slay.  And  these  men 
being,  as  a  rule,  handsome,  accomplished,  and 
fascinating,  they  are  all  the  better  prepared  to 
hunt  down  their  prey. 

Let  us  imagine  "the  would-be  prima  donna  as 
she  comes  abroad,  alone,  unguarded,  armed  only 
with  her  fair  face,  her  fresh,  young  voice  and  the 
inexperience  of  her  twenty  years.  These  years 
have  probably  been  passed  in  the  tranquil  seclu- 
sion of  some  New  England  town  or  Western  vil- 
lage. She  has  been  the  star  of.  the  principal 
church  choir,  and  the  reigning  musical  sensation 
at  all  the  tea-parties.  Her  voice  is  considered 
equal  to  that  of  Nilsson  by  those  who  have  heard 
the  Swedish  songstress,  and  consequently  are  well 
prepared  to  give  an  opinion.  It  is  thought  a 
shame  that  such  talent  and  such  gifts  should  be 
left  undeveloped.  Sympathizing  friends  make  up 
a  purse  for  the  young  singer,  or  some  one  wealthy 
amateur  generously  undertakes  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  her  musical  education.  She  comes  to 
Milan,  and  without  preparation  or  transition  she  I 


finds  herself  at  once  swept  into  the  whirl  of  the 
corrupt,  brilliant  life  of  a  great  European  city. 
Poor,  frail,  helpless  barli,  launched  rudderless  and 
captainless  upon  a  stormy  sea,  what  wonder  is  it 
if  disaster  and  wreck  overtake  it  ?  And  lier  lit- 
tle store  of  money  is  just  so  much  bait  to  have  the 
pirate  crew  of  impresarios  and  teachers  set  all 
sail  in  pursuit.  It  is,  too,  an  undeniable  fact  that 
the  manners  and  habits  of  American  girls,  inno- 
cent as  their  harmless  freedoms  of  speech  and 
manners  may  be,  are  such  as  to  repel  tlie  best 
classes  of  Italian  women.  The  respectable  Italian 
girl,  of  the  middle  classes  especially,  is  bred  up 
in  almost  Oriental  seclusion,  surpassing  in  that 
respect  even  her  French  contemporary.  She  sits 
in  the  house  knitting  stockings  or  studying  lier 
breviary,  and  she  looks  with  reprehension  on  the 
fair-faced,  free-mannered  foreigners,  with  their 
gay  attire  and  coquettish  ways.  Thus  are  the 
new-comers  shut  out  from  companionship  that 
might  aid  them  in  learning  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  the  stranger  land.  On  tlie  contrary,  they 
are  thrown  in  contact  with  a  fast  set,  both  from 
England  and  the  United  States,  who  have  come 
to  Italy  ostensibly  to  study,  but  in  reality  to 
have  "  a  good  time."  And  the  consequences  of 
such  association  can  better  be  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. 

We  repeat  that  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  are  not  many  American  girls  who  go  to 
study  music  in  Milan,  and  who,  nevertheless,  pass 
triumphant  and  unscathed  through  all  the  trials 
and  temptations  of  their  career.  We  can,  on  the 
contrary,  point  with  pride  to  such  ornaments  to 
tlieir  sex  and  their  chosen  profession  as  Mme. 
Emma  Albani,  Miss  Thursby,  and  Miss  Abbott. 
But  the  fact  remains  the  same  as  set  forth  by  the 
Milan  correspondent.  They  are  patent  to  any 
resident  in  Europe  who  is  interested  in  the  career 
of  his  or  her  young  countrywomen  who  go  to  that 
city  to  study  music. 


TALKS  ON  ART.  -  SECOND  SERIES.^ 

FROM      INSTRUCTIONS      OP      MR.      WILLIAM      M. 
HUNT    TO    HIS    PUPILS. 

XII. 

What  are  you  doing  ? 

"  Trying  to  draw  that  tea-pot." 

There  's  a  great  deal  of  time  wasted  in  trying. 

"  But  I  can't  get  it  right." 

Make  up  your  mind  that  you  can't  get  it 
right.  Don't  try  to  get  it  so  very  exact.  At 
the  same  time  you  need  not  try  not  to.  You 
can't  do  your  best  when  you  're  trying.  You 
act  as  if  this  were  your  last  chance  for  redemp- 
tion.    Make  a  joke  of  it,  —  a  recreation. 

It  is  n't  what  you  see,  but  what  you  feel,  that 
will  make  your  work  interesting.  You  can  look 
at  a  thing  and  see  it,  but  that 's  nothing.  You 
can  look  at  something  which  may  give  you  an 
emotion.     That 's  feeling  ! 

Facts  don't  amount  to  anything.  Cyclope- 
dias are  full  of  them,  ^t  's  an  individual's  expres- 
sion of  a  thing  that 's  interesting. 

Paint  as  if  putting  on  plaster  ;  here,  there, 
there.  Let  it  lie.  Then  unite  with  a  clean 
brush. 

You  could  paint  that  face  in  fifteen  minutes  if 
you  knew  what  to  do,  which  shows  what  tremen- 
dous margin  you  can  allow  your  mind  without 
taxing  it.  If  you  know  the  form  of  that  face 
you  can  draw  it.  See  how  you  draw  from  mem- 
ory I  You  don't  think  of  that  sonata  which  you 
heard  yesterday  afternoon.  '  We  always  move 
one  peg  along.  You  can  sit  and  look  at  that 
fiice  and  learn  just  as  well  as  if  you  had  char- 
1  Copyright,  1879,  by  Helen  M.  Kuowlton. 


coal,  oil,  water-color,  varnish,  and  a  frame.  A 
great  saving  of  time  and  materials.  Look  at  it 
half  an  hour  every  day,  and  you  could  paint  it. 
If  you  gaze  at  a  thing  with  any  kind  of  thought 
you  get  an  impression. 

Perfect  simplicity  of  expression  I  In  this 
country  only  martyrs  attain  to  it.  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  it.  John  Brown  had  it.  I  saw  the 
latter  refuse  oysters  once  at  a  party,  because  "  he 
was  not  hungry."  I  said  to  a  friend,  —  and  Brown 
was  not  celebrated  then,  not  having  been  hanged  I 
— "  There  's  something  remarkable  about  that 
man  I  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  to  refuse  oys- 
ters at  a  party  because  he  was  not  hungry?" 
He  did  not  take  champagne  because  he  was 
"  not  thirsty."  Held  the  glass  as  you  would 
hold  a  doll  for  a  baby.  Was  not  going  to  gorge 
himself,  —  a  man  with  such  a  destiny  and  such 
a  work  before  him  1 

You  could  draw  that  spinning-wheel  so  that 
it  would  make  you  buzz  to  look  at  it.  It  ought 
to  sine/  with  the  play  of  light  and  color.  Millet 
would  have  done  it  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
but  "with  extreme  care.  Dra.w  it,  in  every  .de- 
tail, with  perfect  accuracy,  and  then  simplify  it. 
Make  it  look  fat. 

That  portrait  was  painted  almost  wholly  with 
terre-verle  brulee,  which  is  so  neutral  that  if  you 
add  white  you  get  a  tender  yellow.  It  has  the 
umbery  quality,  like  the  shadow  of  gold.  Har- 
monizes with  anything.  Can  work  it  into  every- 
thing, it  is  so  tender  and  sympathetic.  You  can 
change  it  to  almost  everything. 

It  takes  no  longer  to  make  a  memory-sketch 
than  to  tie  up  your  shoe-strings  ;  and  it  is  just 
as  much  an  object  for  you  to  draw  as  to  put  on 
your  shoes. 

You  keep  your  hands  going,  going.  If  you 
knew  how  to  paint  as  you  know  how  to  make  an 
8,  you  could  do  it. 

I  don't  believe  in  the  modern  French  school. 
The  true  French  masters  came  in  a  great  wave, 
whiclx  began  with  Gericault,  and  ended  with 
Daubigny.  All  the  facile  doing  of  the  men  of 
to-day  counts  not  at  all,  and  never  will.  It  is 
merely  a  mercantile  development.  These  men 
might  have  painted  differently.  It  is  this  look- 
ing after  perfection  that  I  tell  you  not  to  do.  Do 
what  you  do  while  you  do  it !  with  thumbs  or  el- 
bows. There  's  going  to  be  painting  that  is  per- 
fectly simple,  —  the  simple  expression  of  simple  . 
forms.  To  do  this  a  man  must  be  tremendously 
strong. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Philosophy  of  Music.  By  Willlilm  Pole,  Mus. 
Doc,  Oxon.,  etc.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood  &,  Co. 
1879. 

This  handsome  duodecimo  of  316  pages  con- 
tains the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain 
in  February  and  March,  1877.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
construct  a  philosophy  of  music  upon  the  basis  of 
the  important  discoveries  of  the  profound  German 
physicist  Helmholtz,  as  embodied  in  his  great 
work  "  Die  Lehre  von  den  Tonempfindungen," 
etc.  (T/ic  Doctrine  of  the  Perception  of  Musical 
Sounds,  considered  as  a  Physiological  Basis  for 
the  Theory  of  Music.)  Dr.  Pole  has  evidently  a 
scientific  turn  cf  mind,  is  skeptical  of  mere  tradi- 
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tions  and  conjectures,  trusts  no  idealisms,  but  fol- 
lows Helmholtz's  ci-itical  method  of  inquiry  in  get- 
ting at  the  natural  facts  and  laws  which  underlie 
the  questions  and  the  practices  of  musical  art,  be- 
ing particularly  bent  on  finding  the  division  line 
between  what  is  dictated  by  natural  laws,  and 
■what  must  be  relegated  to  the  vague  region  of  aes- 
thetics. We  could  wish  that  he  were  a  little 
clearer  in  his  definition  of  jesthetius,  and  that  he 
had  also  entered  into  the  possibly  fruitful  inquiry, 
whether  that  also  has  not  its  philosophy,  its  nat- 
ural laws.  Indeed,  from  the  way  in  which  he  dis- 
misses several  questions,  we  rather  get  the  impres- 
sion that  he  uses  the  term  cesthelic  as  tantamount 
to  arbitrary,  and  mere  matter  of  shifting  taste  and 
custom.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  book  is  full  of 
valuable  suggestion  and  instruction  ;  and  in  a 
singularly  clear  and  readable  way  presents  the 
history  of  these  inquiries,  sums  up  the  results  of 
what  others  have  written,  such  men  as  Rameau, 
HauptuKinn,  etc.,  and  is  really  a  complete, 
though  brief,  survey  of  all  that  is  essential  to  an 
intelligent  general  idea  of  that  very  subtle,  com- 
plicated art  called  Music. 

He  treats  the  subject  under  three  heads  :  I. 
The  Material  of  Music,  i.  e.,  musical  sounds.  II. 
Elementary  Arrangements  of  the  Material,  i.  e., 
the  selection  out  of  the  infinite  variety  of  sounds, 
and  the  arrangement  into  scales  of  such  sounds 
as  may  be  available  for  use.  III.  The  Structure 
of  Music,  including  Melody,  Harmony,  Counter- 
point, in  feet,  musical  composition  of  whatever 
form. 

Under  the  first  head  he  enumerates  the  im- 
portant works  on  Acoustics  ;  shows  how  sound  is 
produced,  transmitted,  and  perceived  ;  what  are 
the  special  characteristics  of  musical  sounds,  their 
pitch,  their  strength,  their  individual  character 
(color,  timbre),  explaining  this  last  from  the 
grand  discovery  of  Helmholtz,  his  doctrine  of 
'■  overtones  "  (harmonics)  ;  ending  with  a  very 
interesting  chapter  on  the  theoretical  nature  of 
the  sounds  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  musical  in- 
struments, including  the  various  qualities  of  hu- 
man voices,  matters  upon  which  Helmholtz  has 
shed  a  vast  deal  of  light.  We  cannot  see  how 
all  this  portion  of  the  task  could  have  been  more 
satisfactorily  executed  within  such  limits. 

Part  11.  treats,  of  course,  of  musical  intervals 
and  scales ;  traces  the  history  of  the  musical 
scale  ;  inquires  into  the  theoretical  nature  of  the 
diatonic  scale  (both  the  ancient  and  the  mod- 
ern), and  to  what  extent  it  is  founded  on  nat- 
ural laws ;  discusses  the  Greek  and  the  Church 
modes,  the  modern  tonality,  and  the  modern 
diatonic  scale  as  influenced  by  harmony ;  the 
chromatic  and  the  minor  scale,  systems  of  tem- 
perament, etc.,  ending  with  a  chapter  on  Time, 
Rhythm,  and  Musical  Form. 

In  all  this  there  is  much  that  is  sound  and 
excellent ;  but  it  is  just  here  that  we  meet  with 
symptoms  of  what  seems  to  us  an  undue  leaning 
to  the  skeptical  and  empirical  way  of  dealing 
with  the  question.  We  say  the  question,  for  the 
true  theory  of  the  musical  scale  is  the  question 
whose  solution  solves  all  the  other  questions  here 
involved.  Now  the  author,  while  he  cautions  us 
against  the  one  extreme  of  supposing  the  succes- 
sion of  sounds  in  tVie  scale  to  be  entirely  enipiri 
cal  and  arbitrary,  speaks  of  the  opposite  error  of 
"  deducing  all  the  notes  of  the  scale  from  har- 
monic relations,"  and  seems  to  find  sufficient 
ground  for  calling  this  an  error  in  the  fact  that 
scales  existed  before  harmony  was  known.  He 
admits  the  natural  origin  of  two  intervals,  the 
octave  ami  the  fifth  ;  but  declares  that  the  other 
steps  are  "  irregular,"  and  "  were  originally  setr 
tied  by  artificial  means."  They  may  have  been 
originally  settled  80 ;  practice  in  most  matters 
precciles  tlieorj- ;  instinct  gropes  its  way  to  uses 
long  before  the  laws  underlying  them  can  be  de- 


termined. But  does  this  prove  that  the  musical 
scale  —  our  modern  diatonic  scale  —  is  not 
founded  in  natural  laws  of  sound  ?  What  is  the 
beautiful  law  of  "  overtones,"  then,  good  for  ? 
The  scale  is  a  trinity ;  all  its  tones  spring  from 
three  roots  (to  use  a  term  to  which  Dr.  Pole 
seems  to  have  an  unreasonable  aversion).  Those 
three  roots,  or  fundamentals,  are  indispensable  to 
any  music  ;  without  them  no  unity,  no  musical 
progression,  melodic  or  harmonic,  is  possible. 
Every  melody  must  have  its  central  tone,  or 
tonic,  or  keynote ;  but  melody  must  move,  and 
its  first  step  must  be  to  some  tone,  which  is 
either  one  of  its  own  simplest  harmonics,  or  one 
of  the  harmonics  of  its  fifth  or  dominant,  or  of 
that  tone  of  which  it  is  itself  in  the  same  way 
the  fifth,  that  is,  the  subdominant.  Now  the 
first  overtones  of  the  tonic  give  us  the  third  and 
fifth  of  the  scale  ;  those  of  the  dominant  give  the 
second  and  the  seventh;  the  subdominant,  with 
its  overtones,  gives  the  fourth  and  the  sixth. 
There  we  have  all  the  tones  of  the  scale.  Why 
is  this  not  a  natural  origin  ?  All  that  strikes  us 
as  artificial  or  empirical  about  it  is  the  limitation 
of  the  scale  to  the  conveniences  of  use.  It  were 
easy  to  imagine  a  much  lengthier  scale  of  many 
more  degrees  by  taking  in  the  higher  overtones. 
It  would  facilitate  the  right  understanding  of  the 
matter  if  we  would  write  our  scale  difi'erently ; 
i.  e.,  if,  instead  of  rising  from  C  to  its  octave,  we 
should  put  the  keynote  in  the  centre  and  go 
from  F,  subdominant,  up  to  C,  then  from  C  up 
to  G  dominant.  This  is  music  reduced  to  the 
simplest  practicable  system.  But  the  semitones 
(chromatics,  accidentals)  have  equally  a  natural 
origin.  For  in  the  first  place  we  must  never 
forget  that  all  melody  implies  harmony.  Now,  if 
in  passing  from  the  tonic  harmony,  or  centre  of 
rest,  into  a  tone  belonging  to  another  root,  as 
the  dominant,  say  G,  we  conclude  to  stay  there 
for  a  while,  making  that  the  keynote  and  centre, 
then  comes  in  an  accidental ;  the  seventh  must 
be  sharped;  or  if  we  pay  F  a  visit  and  abide 
there,  we  need  a  flattened  yburtA,  and  so  on  from 
key  to  key  until  we  have  all  the  semitones  and 
the  chromatic  scale.  The  old  Greek  scales,  or 
modes,  were  only  gropings  after  the  true  ideal 
scale  which  is  founded  in  nature.  As  Goethe 
saw  in  a  fish  only  a  sheathed  man,  not  having  got 
its  legs  and  arms  out,  so  the  Greek  scale,  lack- 
ing the  semitones  while  harmony  remained  un- 
known, was  only  an  imperfect,  "  sheathed  "  scale, 
waiting  to  get  its  legs  and  arms  out,  or  its  means 
of  freer  movement  and  of  modulation.  Really  its 
several  "  modes,"  Lydian,  Dorian,  etc.,  were  all 
one  scale,  only  beginning  at  difl'erent  points,  and 
that  the  same  as  our  diatonic  scale,  but  unavail- 
able for  modulation.  This  may  not  be  a  scien- 
tific (for  we  are  no  scientist),  but  it  does  seem  to 
us  to  be  a  rational,  a  natural,  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  matter.  Of  course  we  can  only  touch 
upon  one  or  two  of  the  questions  arising  in  this 
part  of  the  work. 

Part  III.  is  after  all  the  most  important,  treat- 
ing as  it  does  of  the  actual  structure  of  music,  — 
musical  art  as  such.  It^  chapters  on  Melody 
(which  it  rightly  calls  the  oldest  form,  but  how 
can  he  say  the  "  essential  basis  "  of  music?)  ;  on 
the  history  of  Harmony,  its  theoretical  rules  and 
systems,  its  elementary  and  its  compound  com- 
binations, or  chords,  with  Helmholtz's  physical 
theory  of  consonances  and  dissonances  ;  on  Har- 
monic Progressions,  etc.,  are  all  extremely  valu- 
able, although  we  might  still  take  issue  here  and 
there  with  the  empirical  spirit  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  For  instance,  the  rule  foi'bid- 
ding  parallel  fifths  and  octaves  in  the  progression 
of  parts  in  harmony,  which  all  musicians  hold  to 
be  so  essential,  and  which  is  conunonly  taught 
among  the  first  things  in  the  treatises  on  har- 
mony, is  here  ignored  until  almost  the  very  end 


of  the  book ;  and  then,  scarcely  regarding  the 
simple  and  obvious  reason  for  the  rule,  which  is 
that  such  fifths  rudely  break  off  the  relations  of 
tonality,  he  seeks  in  vain  for  better  reasons.  In 
regard  to  octaves  he  finds  a  good  enough  reason 
in  the  fact  that  these  add  nothing  to  the  musical 
statement,  — are  a  sort  of  musical  tautology,  we 
might  say.  But  it  is  strange  that  the  author 
cites  a  series  of  fifths  (triads  upon  each  note  of 
the  scale),  and  asserts  that  there  is  no  reason  in 
nature  why  they  should  not  sound  agreeably,  and 
that  in  fact  it  is  all  a  matter  of  habit  that  we 
do  not  find  them  quite  as  pleasing  as  any  other 
chord  progression  !  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  our 
author's  cue  to  oust  nature  wherever  it  is  possi- 
ble, and  put  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  rules 
and  practices,  the  forms  and  the  results,  of  music 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  aesthetic  element,  the 
taste  of  periods  and  peoples,  and  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  composers.  And  for  this  he  claims 
justification  and  ground  of  pride  when  he  says, 
near  the  end  of  his  summing  up  :  "  One  thing, 
when  well  considered,  ought  to  further  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  [these]  "  philosophical  views  ; 
namely,  how  mucL  they  tend  to  exalt  the  art  of 
music,  and  the  merits  of  the  great  composers. 
The  ordinary  belief,  that  everything  that  a  great 
musician  writes  ought  to  be  '  accounted  for,' 
i.  e.,  brought  into  conformity  with  some  imagined 
natural  rule,  is  no  very  complimentary  tribute  to 
his  genius  ;  it  is  infinitely  more  ennobling  to  be- 
lieve, as  the  philosophical  theory  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  musical  forms- are  really  the  out- 
come of  the  composer's  own  art, — the  offspring 
of  his  prolific  imagination."  A  pleasant  thought, 
indeed,  and  creditable  to  the  author's  sincere 
musical  enthusiasm ;  but  does  it  prove  that  sci- 
ence and  imagination,  any  more  than  science  and 
religion,  ever  need  to  quarrel  ?  Law  may  cover 
all  the  ground,  and  still  imagination  will  have 
"  ample  room  and  verge  enough."  Genius  asks 
no  limitary  favors  in  the  race. 

But  it  is  in  his  chapter  on  Counterpoint  that 
our  author  appears  to  best  advantage,  and  has 
our  fullest  sympathy.  He  pays  a  noble  tribute 
to  the  transcendent  worth  and  beauty  of  that  old 
art  of  weaving  independent  (or  rather  indi- 
vidual) melodies  of  the  four  or  more  parts  into 
a  wondrous  web  of  harmony,  which  Palestrina, 
and  then  Bach  and  Handel,  carried  to  a  pitch  of 
almost  divine  perfection.  And  he  mourns  over 
the  neglect  into  which  this  highest  style  of  com- 
position has  fallen  in  our  day.  Especially  would 
we  thank  him  for  the  pregnant  sentences  which 
he  translates  from  Hauptmann's  Letters  to  Mau- 
ser, of  which  we  have  room  at  present  only  for 
this  one  :  — 

*'  The  true  meaning  of  harmony  is,  that  it  arises  from  a 
combination  of  melodies  sounded  simultaneously.  This, 
which  was  the  most  important  tiling  in  olden  times,  is  now 
neglected.  In  good  modern  writing,  the  bass  is  indeed 
given  good  relations  to  the  melody,  but  the  middle  parts 
are  filled  in  with  rubbish  simply  to  complete  the  chords. 
The  lifted  pedal  will  then  bind  the  whole  into  a  compact 
mass,  but  any  organization  in  it  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  all  this,  but  would  rather  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

In  conclusion  we  can  only  say,  that  these  lect- 
ures by  Dr.  Pole  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Music  " 
form  a  book  which  no  intelligent  student  of  music 
can  aSbrd  not  to  read  and  ponder. 

Tanagra    Figurines.      Boston  :    Houghton,   Osgood  & 
Co.    1879. 

A  FASCINATING  subjcct,  vcry  pleasantly  and 
instructively  handled.  Every  lover  of  art,  who 
has  seen  those  charming  little  clay  figures  (twenty- 
two  of  them)  presented  to  the  Boston  Art  Mu- 
seum by  T.  G.  Applcton,  Esq.,  must  have  felt 
a  keen  desire  to  know  more  about  them,  of  their 
date  and  origin,  the  age  and  pi;ople  that  pro- 
duced, the  motive   that   inspireil   them,  and   the 
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uses  for  which  they  were  intended.  It  is,  as  the 
author  says,  "a  singular  and  hitherto  unsus- 
pected branch  of  Greek  art,  but  newly  divulged, 
and  already  popularized  ia  Europe,"  that  is  here 
investigated.  About  one  thousand  of  these  fig- 
urines have  been  taken  from  the  two  thousand 
tombs  which  within  the  last  forty  years  have 
been  explored  in  the  old  fonified  town  of  Tana- 
crra,  in  Boeotia,  and  distributed  through  the  Mu- 
seums of  the  Louvre,  of  Berlin,  and  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  well  as  in  private  collections.  They  are 
the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them.  Lit- 
tle realistic  figures  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
in  length,  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  bearing  the 
marks  of  having  been  originally  colored  and 
even  gilded,  showing  the  costume  and  the  airs  and 
manners  of  their  pl?ce  and  time,  they  speak  un- 
mistakably of  a  period  of  high  development  in 
phistic  art.  And  indeed  Tanagra,  although 
Boeotian,  —  a  name  that  has  become  a  byword 
for  what  is  rustic,  dull,  and  stupid,  —  stoo<l  on 
the  borders  of  Attica,  near  Athens,  near  Thebes 
and  Aulis  (!)  where  the  Greeks  embarked  for 
the  siege  of  Troy  ;  and  these  miniature  exam- 
ples of  ancient  "  picto-sculpture "  were  coeval 
with  the  high  period  of  Attic  sculpture  between 
three  and  four  centuries  before  Christ. 

It  is  singular  that  in  all  this  time  Thebes  and 
Athens  were  in  chronic  warfare,  and  Tanagra 
was  frequently  their  battle  ground;  but  the  ar- 
tistic tie  with  Athens  was  none  the  less  strong. 
Several  other  things  are  singular  about  these  little 
images.  One  thing  is,  that  nearly  all  ot*  them 
are  female  figures,  and  draped ;  only  a  very  few 
are  nude,  or  semi-nude,  or  figures  of  men.  Then 
they  are  nearly  all  so  realistic ;  they  seem  like 
portraits  of  actual  people  of  the  time,  as  you 
might  meet  them  in  the  streets,  in  the  very  cos- 
tume that  they  wore,  their  curious  heart-shaped 
fans,  strange  parasol-like  coverings  of  the  head, 
their  life-like  attitudes,  their  way  of  folding  their 
arms  under  the  dress,  etc.  In  only  a  few  in- 
stances is  any  ideal  design  apparent,  anything 
mythological,  emblematic,  or  patriotic.  These 
few  suggest  to  the  author  the  question  whether 
possibly  they  may  not  all  be  memorials  of  some 
great  national  religious  festival.  But  the  stran- 
gest trait  in  common  with  them  all  is,  that  they 
are  nearly  all  cheerful  in  expression.  "  Tanagra 
figurines  are  often  very  pensive,  but  grief,  and 
all  dark  passions,  are  banished  from  their  com- 
pany. It  is  strange  not  to  find  in  the  house  of 
death  anything  kindred  to  the  legends  of  Niobe 
and  Laocobn,  no  armor  or  implements  of  war 
where  the  din  of  armies  resounded  so  familiarly. 
Even  the  Huntress  Queen  appears  with  an  empty 
quiver,  and  Eros,  the  laughing,  winged  boy, 
comes  quite  disarmed.  Search  through  the  en- 
tire known  list  of  Tanagra  ceramics,  and  you 
will  not  find  a  note  discordant  with  the  expres- 
sion of  peace,  gladness,  sportiveness,  tempered 
with  a  mood  of  pleased  attention,  or  repose.  Do 
not  all  these  figures  appear  as  if  forming  parts  of 
some  dramatic  combination,  either  as  actors  or 
as  spectators  in  a  joyful  celebration?  " 

\\hatever  the  solution  of  the  enigma,  we  must 
all  be  thankful  to  the  authoress  —  who,  we  are 
told,  is  a  Boston  lady  who  has  resided  much  in 
Paris  —  for  the  valuable  information  and  the  fine 
description  which  she  has  embodied  in  this  at- 
tractive little  volume.  It  contains  good  photo- 
graphs of  thirteen  of  the  figurines. 


HERMANN 


GOETZ:  HIS 
"NCENIA." 


CANTATA, 


The  genius  of  this  lamented  young  German 
composer  seems  to  be  more  and  more  recognized 
abroad,  especially  in  London.  First  we  heard 
of  him  through  bis  comic  opera  on  Shakespeare's 
"  Taming  of  the  Shi-ew/'  which  we  believe  Carl 


Rosa  will  introduce  into  his  next  season's  pro- 
gramme. Then  came  his  Symphony  in  F  (post- 
humous), admired  and  plaved  repeatedly  in 
Germany  and  England,  and  which  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  to 
present  in  our  next  season  of  symphony  con- 
certs. This  was  followed  by  various  works  of 
instrumental  chamber  music,  all  mentioned  with 
praise  in  the  London  musical  journals.  More 
recently  a  couple  of  choral  works  have  been  pro- 
duced and  published  there.  The  first,  a  psalm, 
"  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon,"  and  now  "  Noe- 
nia,"  set  to  a  short  lament  in  hexameter  and 
pentameter  verses  by  Schiller,  have  excited  such 
attention  that  our  own  Boylston  Club  thinks  of 
performing  one  or  both  of  them  next  winter. 
The  latter  is  reviewed  in  the  London  Musical 
2'imes  as  follows  :  — 

NffiNiA  (Poem  by  Schiller).  For  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 
Composed  by  Hekwann  Goktz  (Op.  10).  The  Eng- 
lish version  by  the  Rev.  J.  TiiOUTiiKCK,  M.  A.  Novello, 
Ewer  &  Co. 

When,  some  short  while  ago,  this  work  was  performed 
at  a  concert  given  by  an  amateur  choral  society,  we  dwelt  at 
such  length  upon  its  character  and  merits  that  very  little 
remains  now  to  be  said.  We  could  not,  however,  refuse  a 
formal  review  to  a  thing  of  so  much  beauty  and  worth, 
while  the  fact  is  incontestable  by  anybody  who  has  seen  this 
music  that  public  attention  cannot,  in  reason,  be  too  per- 
sistently demanded  for  it.  Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  which 
is  that  no  amateur  who  heard  Goetz's  Psalm,  "  By  the 
Waters  of  Babylon,"  at  the  initial  concert  of  the  London 
Musical  Society,  will  fail  to  turn  to  the  work  now  before  us 
with  eager  expectation  and  high  hope.  The  cantata  is 
worthy  of  the  psalm,  as  the  psalm  is  worthy  of  any  genius 
vouchsafed  to  us  in  modern  times.  In  both  there  are  sur- 
prising power,  masterful  knowledge  of  technical  mt-ans  and 
effect,  and  that  incommunicable  and  inexplicable  something 
which  constitutes  the  quality  of  greatness.  Alas!  that  we 
so  early  lost  this  master  of  music,  and  did  not  know  what 
a  treasure  we  possessed  till  after  he  had  been  called  to  rest 
from  his  brief  and  ill-requited  labors.  But  this,  in  our  art, 
is  the  real  "old,  old  story,"  —  one^that  will  probably  go  on 
till  thtfend  of  time. 

The  cantata  sets  out,  after  a  lengthened  and  most  at- 
tractive orchestral  preamble,  with  the  motto  of  the  whole 
work,  "And  the  Beautiful  must  Perish,"  enunciated  by  the 
chorus  in  unaccompanied  harmony,  and  followed  by  a  con- 
trapuntal movement,  "  What  vanquishes  men  and  immor- 
tals? "  Here  the  conspicuous  freedom  with  which  Goetz 
wrote  under  such  conditions  is  fully  asserted,  but  the  music 
is  never  open  to  the  charge  of  being  merely  scholastic.  Like 
a  true  master,  Goetz  ever  kept  in  view  the  highest  function 
of  his  art  as  an  expression  of  feeling,  and  could  subordinate 
all  things  to  it.  The  chorus  closes  with  a  repetition  of  the 
"motto,"  and  then  a  tenor  solo,  quasi  recitativo,  followed 
by  another  for  alto,  and  yet  another  for  bass,  makes  refer- 
ence to  a  case  from  classic  lore  in  which  no  power  could  re- 
deem the  dead  from  the  grave.  One  is  reminded  here  of 
the  grace  and  beauty  with  which  Mendelssohn  illustrated 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  work 
proves  Goetz  to  have  been  no  stranger  to  the  form  and 
spirit  that  composer  may  be  said  to  have  Invented  in  "  An- 
tigone." At  the  close  of  the  recitatives  we  have  a  chorus 
in  C  sharp  minor,  "  But  forth  she  came  from  the  sea," 
which  is  from  first  to  last  instinct  with  charm.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  convey  in  mere  words  an  idea  of  the 
pure  loveliness  here  found.  One  thinks  of  Mendelssohn  at 
his  best  when  reading  these  pages,  while  all  the  time  con- 
scious of  an  element  which  only  Goetz  could  have  suppHed. 
The  chorus  is  long  extended,  but  not  too  long.  We  can 
afford  to  linger  over  such  beauty,  and  even  then  feel  regret 
that  "the  beautiful  must  perish."  In  due  course,  the 
chorus  leads  directly  to  a  kind  of  epilogue  (also  choral), 
wherein  we  find  consolation  for  the  evanescence  of  noble 
and  lovely  lives.  "  Yet  a  death  song  upraised  by  the  lips  of 
affection  is  glorious,"  sings  the  poet,  adding,  "He  that  is 
mean  and  base  passes  unsung  to  the  grave."  Here  Goetz 
draws  together  all  his  energies  for  a  supreme  effort,  and  the 
result  is  grand.  What  earnest,  exalted,  and  expressive 
music  have  we  now!  It  is  both  strong  and  tender,  like  all 
great  things  in  art.  Take,  for  example,  the  passage,  "  He 
that  is  mean  and  base,"  etc.,  wherein,  by  the  way,  we  see 
another  reflection  of  Mendelssohn's  spirit.  We  know  but 
little  that  is  more  powerfully  ttue  to  poetic  purport  than 
this,  but,  indeed,  a  like  observation  is  applicable  to  the 
whole  cantata,  which  should  henceforth  be  a  precious  pos- 
session in  the  hands  of  English  amateurs.  If  it  be  said 
that  we  have  written  a  rhapsody  instead  of  a  review,  our 
only  answer  is,  that  everybody  who  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  this  work  will  admit  the  inevitableness  of  a  rhapsody,  and 
grant  the  needlessness  of  a  review. 


A  NEW  symphonic  composition,  Francesca  da  Rimini^ 
by  Bazzini,  was  performed  at  the  thirty-third  Popular  Con- 
cert in  Tuiin. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDEKCE. 

Defiance,  C,  Aug.  16.  —  The  Musical  Institute  in 
session  here  this  summer,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  S. 
H.  Blakeslee  and  J,  B.  LesHe,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Blakes- 
lee,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Leslie,  Prof.  George  A.  Andrews,  and  J. 
I\I.  Blakeslee,  closed  on  t-'riday,  August  8,  with  a  concert, 
presenting  the  following  programme :  — 

Pakt  I. 
Von  Bree's  German  Cantata  "  Saint  Cecelia's  Day." 
Part   II. 

Violin,  DeBeriot's  6th  Air De  Beriot. 

Mr.  George  Andrews. 

Solo,  "  Spring  Flowers  " Reinecke. 

Bliss  Vie  Bevington. 
VioUn  Obligato. 

Mr.  George  Andrews. 
C-minor  Concerto  {Beethoven),  vi\t\\  Cadenza    .     Reinecke. 

Mrs.  Ida  Blakeslee. 
Orchestral  part  upon  second  piano. 

Mr.  George  Andrews. 

Vocal  Solo,  "  Waiting  " Millard. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Brown. 
Violin  Obligato. 

]Mr.  George  Andrews. 
Piano  Duet,  "Invitation  it  la  Danse  "     .     .      Von  Weher, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leshe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blakeslee. 
Chorus,  Soldiers'  Chorus,  "  Faust." 

For  us  this  was  a  pretty  solid  programme;  but  its  ad- 
mirable execution  rendered  ic  very  enjoyable. 

The  Cantata,  with  a  chorus  of  sixty  voices,  supported  by 
two  pianos,  and  with  JMr.  S.  H.  Blakeslee  as  director,  went 
otf  finely  from  the  first  to  the  last  note. 

Mr.  Andrews  in  his  "6th  Air"  showed  himself  a  thor- 
ough student,  a  master  of  his  instrument. 

Of  course  the  great  event  of  the  evening  was  the  C-minor 
Concerto  with  the  Cadenza  ;  first,  because  it  was  the  first 
time  such  a  composition  has  ever  been  performed  in  this 
city;  and  second,  because  the  selection  showed  the  lady's 
splendid  technique  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Concerto 
was  played  in'  a  beautiful  and  artistic  style,  and  the  Cadenza 
with  a  steady  repose,  yet  a  fire  and  determination  fully 
worthy  of  it,  while  the  octave  passage  was  terrific  (!) 

The  work  throughout  the  entire  term  has  been  most  sat- 
isfactory. The  membership  in  the  various  classes  averaged 
in  voice  culture,  40;  sight  reading  and  psalmody,  40;  har- 
mony, 30 ;  teachers'  class,  20 ;  chorus,  65 ;  pupils  in  private 
classes,  42.  Surely  this  marks  an  epoch  in  our  nmsical 
history.  "  The  Philharmonics  "  begin  regular  practice  Sep- 
tember 1. 


Philadelphia,  Aug.  20.  —  A  new  horror  has  appeared 
in  the  musical  world.  As  if  amateur  and  church  choir 
opera  companies  had  not  degraded  performance  and  criticism 
to  a  sufficiently  low  level,  we  must  have  added  to  our  lirt  of 
horrors  this  new  one  of  the  "  Baby  Opera  Troupe,"  brought 
out  under  the  management  of  the  American  padrone,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Ford,  at  the  South  Broad  Street  Theatre. 

The  "  Baby  Pinafore  "  paid  so  well  that  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  "  Baby  Fatinitza,"  and  there  is  no  setting  limits 
just  now  to  the  future  family  of  Baby  Operas.  As  long  as 
the  public  supports  by  its  presence,  and  the  press  indorses 
by  its  criticism,  these  crude  and  unwholesome  performances 
will  doubtless  continue,  for  the  only  question  to  be  answered 
is,  does  it  pay?  All  this  indicates  a  low  taste  in  the  public, 
and  an  ignorance  in  the  critics,  which  is  as  inexcusable  as 
lamentable.  There  may  be  "  millions  in  it,"  but  there  is 
also  a  crowd  of  evils  —  moral,  artistic,  physical,  and  educa- 
tional  —  which  should  demand  a  halt !  in  such  enterprises 
from  our  philanthropists,  moralists,  teachers,  and  physicians. 

Some  little  flurry  has  visited  our  quiet  town  in  these  dog- 
days  over  the  removal  of  the  "  Permanent  Exhibition " 
building  ordered  by  the  Park  Commission.  The  general 
verdict  with  reflecting  minds  is  that  the  Park  Commission 
has  done  right.  The  "  Exhibition  "  has  never  enjoyed  the 
confidence  or  sympathy  of  our  public,  and  has  now  degen- 
erated into  a  mean  show  on  Sundays  and  a  doubtful  ball  on 
Wednesdays. 

Carl  Santy  with  his  military  band  has  had  a  successful 
season  at  the  Miinnerchor  Garden  Concerts  given  nightly, 
and  will  continue  a  few  weeks  yet. 

The  festivals  of  the  Swiss,  Turners,  and  Bavarians  have 
given  great  delight  to  the  participants,  but  did  not  develop 
anything  new  or  interesting  enough  in  music  worth  chron- 
icling in  this  correspondence. 

Aim^e's  Opera  Bouffe  Company  is  announced  at  the 
North  Broad  Street  Theatre;  Alice  Gates'  troupe  at  Arch 
Street  Theatre,  but  no  important  movements  in  music  have 
yet  been  made  known  publicly.  There  may  be  a  local  or- 
chestra established  either  by  a  revived  Musical  Fund  Society, 
a  rejuvenated  Germauia  Society,  or  perhaps  by  a  grand  com- 
bination of  talent,  wealth,  and  influence,  the /oca/c  to  be  the 
Academy  of  Music.  This  latter  movement  is  yet  in  embryo, 
but,  if  it  is  started,  will  be  attended  with  a  prestige  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  give  it  a  good  send-off,  and  surround  its. 
entertainments  with  success  and  eclat.  More  cannot  be 
said  at  present,  as  circumstances  may  change  the  pro- 
gramme. 

The  small  value  of  the  critiques  in  our  local  papers,  with 
a  few  noble  exceptions,  has  taught  the  musical  portion  of  the 
public  that  they  must  resort  to  the  journals  devoted  to  this 
specialty  for  a  truthful  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  art  sub- 
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jects,  and  hence  there  is,  with  us  at  least,  a  more  generous 
support  of  such  enterprises.  Among  professional  ladies  and 
gentlemen  this  class  of  journals  has  grown  in  appreciation, 
and  has  become  to  them  a  necessity.  Americus. 


NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 

Mr.  Max  Strakosch  has  completed  his  ari-angements 
for  the  fall  and  winter  season  of  ItaUan  opera  in  the  United 
States.  They  promise  a  series  of  representations  of  unusual 
brilliancy,  Mr.  Strakosch's  prima  donna  dramailca  is 
Mme.  Teresa  Singer,  an  artist  whose  Italian  career  has  been 
remarkably  successful.  Jlnie.  Singer's  last  enga^^ement  was 
fulfilled  in  Kome,  and  the  dilletanti  of  the  Eternal  City  — 
who  make  up  the  most  critical  audience  in  Italy  —  were 
unanimous  in  tlieir  admiration  of  the  latest  representative  of 
Norma  and  Aida.  The  soprano  of  the  company  is  Signo- 
rina  Bianca  Lablaiiche,  a  young  prima  donna  of  American 
birth,  who  has  won  great  distinction  in  Italy,  and  especially 
in  Naples  Mile.  Litta,  the  prima  donna  soprano,  whose 
brilliant  debut  in  Paris  caused  Mr.  Strakosch  to  secure  her 
services  for  America  last  year,  has  been  reengaged  for  the 
approaching  season.  Mile.  Anna  de  Beocca,  a  very  gifted 
and  beautiful  songstress,  whose  progress  in  her  art  has  been 
continuous  since  her  first  appearance  in  London,  is  the  con- 
tnilto  of  the  company.  Mr.  Strakosch  is  quitb  as  well  pro- 
vided for  in  respect  of  male  artists.  Signor  Ricardo  Petro- 
vich,  a  performer  of  European  reputation,  heads  the  list  of 
tenors,  which  includes,  besides  Signor  Baldanza  and  Signor 
Lazzarini,  two  young  and  promising  singers.  Signor  Storti 
and  Signor  Gottschalk  are  the  baritones,  Signor  Castlemary 
the  baritono  basso,  and  Mr.  Carl  Formes  the  principal  bass. 
The  novelties  announced  are  Boito's  Mejistofele  and  Gold- 
mark's  Queen  of  Shcba,  aud  the  repertoire  is  also  to  be 
enriched  by  several  of  the  gi-and  compositions  of  the  old 
school,  which  are  become  almost  unfamiliar  in  the  New 
World,  as  Mme.  Singer  is  the  first  dramatic  songstress  who 

has  been  heard  there  for  a  good   many  years London 

Musical  World. 


Singing  is  one  of  the  healthiest  exercises  in  which  men, 
women,  and  children  can  engage.  The  Medical  Wocken- 
schrift,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  an  article  based  upon  ex- 
haustive researches  made  by  Professor  Monassein  during  the 
autumn  of  1878,  when  he  examined  222  singers  ranging  be- 
tween the  ages  of  nine  and  fifty-three.  He  laid  chief  weight 
upon  the  growth  and  absolute  circumference  of  the  chest, 
upon  the  comparative  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  tallness  of 
the  subject,  and  upon  the  pneuraatometric  and  spirometric 
condition  of  the  singer.  It  appears  to  be  an  ascertained 
fact  from  Dr.  Monassein's  experiments  that  the  relative,  and 
even  the  absolute,  circumference  of  chest  is  greater  among 
singers  than  among  those  who  do  not  sing,  and  that  it  in- 
creases with  the  growth  and  age  of  the  singer.  The  profes- 
sor even  says  that  singing  may  be  placed  physically  as  the 
antithesis  of  drinking  spirituous  liquors.  The  latter  hinders, 
while  the  former  promotes,  the  development  of  the  chest. 
While  milder  forms  of  catarrh  are  frequent  among  singers, 
bronchial  catarrh  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  mortality  of 
singers  from  phthisis  is  unfrequent.  Bright's  disease,  on 
the  contrary,  is  not  unfrequent  among  them,  which  is  also 
the  case  with  non-drinkers.  Nervous  and  impatient  mor- 
tals, whose  tempers  are  set  on  edge  whenever  the  young 
woman  next  door  seeks  refuge  in  well-meant  but  too  vehe- 
ment so'iig,  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  singing  is  to 
be  commended-  as  a  valuable  prophylactic  for  persons  who 
are  phthisically  inclined ! 


Theatrical  Orchestras.  —  The  following  "remarks  " 
are  from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin :  "  The  lover  of  dramatic 
art  who  likes  to  think,  amid  the  warmth  of  this  summer 
weather,  that  playwrights  and  managers  and  actors  are  hard 
at  work  preparing  for  his  entertainment  treats  which  he  will 
richly  enjoy  when  the  cold  winds  of  autumn  come,  and 
when  the  air  of  the  city,  now  tremulous  with  torrid  heat, 
shall  be  full  of  frostiness,  experiences  a  pang  as  he  remem- 
bers that  all  the  leaders  of  the  theatrical  orchestras  also  are 
making  toilsome  preparations  for  the  season.  And  not  only 
are  these  persons  hunting  among  the  comic  songs  and  the 
comic  operas  for  airs  which  they  will  work  into  medleys  with 
dreadful  variations,  but  there  is  an  awful  possibility  that  the 
men  who  play  the  comet  are  filling  themselves  with  wind  at 
the  seaside,  and  that  the  drummera  are  gathering  health  in 
the  mountains,  or  mayhap  acquiring  new  strength  of  mus- 
cle by  performing  gymnastic  evolutions  at  the  Turners'  pic- 
nic. iTie  editor  of  Dii:ifjhi'&  Jouvrud  of  Mudc  recently 
urged  that  *  even  to  the  pfxjrest  Of»era  we  can  grant  one 
rirtue,  if  it  had  no  other,  namely,  the  silence  between  the 
acts.'  It  \b  possible  to  cfjnceive  of  a  theatrical  orchestra 
which  might  under  certain  conditions  contribute  something 
to  the  pleasure  of  an  evening  that  is  spent  in  a  theatre. 
There  might  }>e  a  collection  of  skilled  musicians  who  should 
produce,  under  good  learlership,  mu»ic  which  should  be  so 
nicely  fitted  to  the  aentirnent  of  the  drama  as  to  contribute 
something  to  its  interpretation.  It  i«,  however,  likely  that 
e*en  such  an  orchestra  would  often  do  more  to  mar  than  to 
help  the  entertainment.  ]!ut  the  ordinary  theiitricat  or- 
chestra is  not  fint-rate  in  quality,  and  the  muHJc  with  which 
it  supplies  the  public  Ij*  infMtlcntly  indefiendent  of  any  of  the 
motives  of  the  drama,  'iliere  are  honorable  exceptions 
even  in  thiii  city,  but  the  practice  of  manager;*  \%  to  procure 


the  cheapest  orchestra  that  can  be  had,  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  players  so  far  that  the  leader  is  compelled  first  to 
beat  time  a  little  and  then  to  fiddle  a  little,  so  as  to  help 
to  swell  the  harmouy.  As  a  rule,  the  music  supplied  by 
the  leader  is  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  tastes  of 
the  third  tier.  If  '  Sweet  By-and-By '  is  popular  upon 
the  street,  he  will  serve  up  '  Sweet  By-and-By,'  first  as  a 
solo  for  the  cornet  player  with  superhuman  lungs,  then  as  a 
duet  for  the  flutes,  and  then  as  a  theme  for  the  violins; 
then  he  will  take  '  Sweet  By-and-By '  and  ravel  it  out,  and 
twist  it  around,  and  double  it  up,  and  frill  it  with  trills,  and 
run  it  up  the  scale  and  down  the  scale,  and  bang  it  out  with 
the  cymbals,  and  rattle  it  off  upon  the  drums,  winding  up 
with  a  grand  crash  upon  all  the  instruments.  If  all  the 
boot-blacks  are  whistling  *  Grandfather's  Clock,'  he  will 
serve  that  dismal  tune  up  in  more  ways  than  those  in  which 
a  French  cook  can  dress  a  dish  of  hash,  and  he  will  troll  it 
out  with  an  obUgato  of  heels  from  the  audience  in  the  gal- 
lery. '  Pinafore '  hardly  reached  this  country  before  the 
leaders  of  the  theatre  orchestras  dashed  at  it,  disemboweled 
it,  and  tooted  and  twanged  and  thumped  its  melodies  night 
after  night  between  the  acts  of  comedies,  farces,  tragedies, 
burlesques,  extravaganzas,  and  sentimental  dramas  ;  and  we 
venture  to  say  that  half  of  the  leaders  have  been  sweltering 
all  the  summer  with  efforts  to  devise  new  combinations  of 
those  old  melodies:  to  construct  new  infernal  machines  to 
pop  and  jingle  amid  the  rattle  of  the  music,  and  to  invent 
contrivances  which  will  persuade  the  small  boy  up-stairs  to 
rest  a  moment  from  the  crunching  of  the  peanut,  and  to  ex- 
press his  delight  by  a  more  vehement  whistling  upon  his  fin- 
gers. The  writer  of  this  once  went  with  a  highly-gifted 
musician  to  a  theatre  to  see  a  great  actress  in  a  great  drama. 
The  music  between  the  acts  was  singularly  poor  and  inapt, 
and  wlien  the  nmsician  was  asked  how  he  endured  it,  he 
said,  '  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  listen  to  it.'  Possibly 
the  majority  of  persons  who  have  musical  sense  and  musical 
knowledge  make  an  eiiurt  to  get  by  the  difficulty  in  the  same 
manner," 


FOREIGN. 

Handel's  Will  and  Other  Relics.  —  The  London 
Mvdcal  Times  of  August  1  has  the  following  report  of  a 
remarkable  auction  sale  of  the  "  Snoxell  Collectioti,"  in- 
cluding Handel's  will  and  many  Handehan  relics:  — 

Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson  have  recently  sold  a  re- 
markable collection  of  curiosities  under  the  above  title.  At 
the  first  day's  sale  (June  0)  they  disposed  of  the  miniatures 
and  enamels,  more  than  200  lots,  including  a  few  portraits 
of  deceased  musicians.  On  the  second  day  about  200  lots  of 
paintings  and  medallions,  bronzes,  china,  etc.,  were  sold. 
Many  of  these  were  interesting  to  musical  amateurs,  nota- 
bly an  oil-painting  by  Wollfgang,  representing  George  Fred- 
eric Handel;  although  the  resemblance  to  other  portraits 
of  Handel  was  not  striking,  the  picture  was  engraved  almost 
immediately  after  it  was  painted,  and  it  was  therefore  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  somewhat  scarce  engraving  with  its 
original.  On  the  third  day  of  the  sale  nearly  200  lots  of 
'*  mechanical  automata,  musical  instiiiments,  Handeh'an  rel- 
ics, clocks  and  watches,  ormolu  ornaments,  etc.,"  were 
brought  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer.  A  more  extraor- 
dinary collection  of  articles  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  — 
automaton  rope-dancers,  musicians,  life-size  performing  or- 
ganists, piping  bullfinches,  a  pbcenix  pecking  her  breast  and 
feeding  her  young  with  blood,  dancing  bears,  niagicians,  fly- 
ing birds,  drummer-boys,  performing  elephants,  and  "  The 
original  anvil  aiid  hammer  of  the  Harmonious  Blacksmith 
from  ivhich  Haiulel  composed  his  celebrated  air.''''  It  was 
somewhat  depressing  to  find  this  worn-out  piece  of  impost- 
ure and  monument  of  enthusiastic  ignorance  and  credulity 
still  in  existence,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  note  that  it  sold 
for  .£13;  but  as  the  purchasers  were  Messrs.  Maskelyne  and 
'Cooke,  well  known  for  their  clever  feats  of  sleight-of-hand 
and  deception,  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliey  will  be  able  to  turn 
the  miserable  lump  of  old  iron  to  profitable  account.  We 
would  suggest  that  they  should  arrange  to  have  Handel's 
celebrated  air  performed  on  the  anvil  with  a  trumpet  obU- 
gato by  Fanfare.  The  fourth  day's  sale  included  musical 
instruments,  statuary,  theatrical  dresses,  jewelry,  etc.  The 
books,  music,  and  engravings  were  sold  on  several  succeed- 
ing dajs;  and  finally,  on  the  21st  ult.,  the  autographs  and 
manuscripts  were  dispersed.  Great  interest  was  attiched  to 
the  last  day's  sale,  as  it  had  been  announced  that  Handel's 
will,  in  his  own  autograph,  would  be  included  in  the  cata- 
logue. It  was  very  generally  known  that  Mr.  Snoxell  had 
been  for  years  tlie  possessor  of  this  relic  of  the  great  com- 
poser, reference  having  been  made  to  it  by  M.  Schcclcher  in 
his  life  of  Ilandel;  much  speculation  was  therefore  rife  as  to 
wliether  the  coveted  prize  would  be  bought  liy  some  of  our 
national  trustees,  or  whether  the  German  Handel  Society 
would  secure  it,  but  it  was  purchased  by  ftlr.  W.  H.  Cuni- 
mings  for  .£53.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  various  national 
and  local  institutions  allowed  such  an  opportunity  f^  slip, 
it  would  be  vain  to  inquire.  The  will  is  wholly  in  English, 
and  is  entirely  in  Handel's  handwriting,  with  a  fine  bold 
signature,  *•  George  Frideric  Ilandel,"  the  date  of  the  docu- 
ment being  Jutie,  1750;  this  is  ful lowed  by  a  codicil  dated 
AuguHt,  1750,  not  in  Handel's  autograph,  but  the  signature, 
which  is  his,  "  George  Frederic  Ilandel,"  as  before,  at  once 
8ugge8t«  why  he  did  not  write  the  codicil  himself —  it  is  the 
signature  of  a  htivd  man.      A  second  codicil,  signed  by 


Handel,  gives  color  to  the  supposition  that  at  the  date, 
]\Iarch,  1757,  he  had  partially  recovered  his  sight;  in  a 
third  codicil,  dated  August  of  the  same  year,  the  signature 
again  appears  as  if  written  by  one  quite  blind;  and  a  fourth 
codicil,  dictated  and  signed  on  the  11th  of  April,  1750,  only 
three  days  Ijefore  he  died,  is  subscribed  in  a  faltering  and 
feeble  hand,  "G.  F.  Handel,"  This  last  is  witnessed  by 
Rudd  and  Handel's  amanuensis,  J.  Christopher  Smith ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  by  this  document,  made  almost 
in  artlculo  mortis,  the  "  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,"  of 
which  Handel  was  a  member,  received  a  legacy  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  instructions  are  given  for  the  expenditure 
of  a  sura  "  not  exceeding  six  hundred  pounds,"  to  erect  a 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  last  day's  sale  included  the  inventory  of  Handel's 
household  goods  taken  immediately  after  his  decease:  this 
curious  document  was  also  bought  by  Mr.  Cummings. 
Handel's  watch,  with  his  name  engrave!  on  the  case,  was 
bought  by  an  anonymous  purchaser. 

Mr.  Snoxell,  the  late  owner  of  the  properties  we  have  . 
enumerated,  was  an  amateur  violinist,  and  was  for  many 
years  associated  with  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  that 
capacity.  He  also  essayed  to  become  a  composer,  but,  judg- 
ing from  a  published  volume  of  his  compositions  now  lying 
before  us,  succeeded  but  indifferently  in  his  endeavors;  for, 
although  fairly  free  from  error,  they  are  wanting  in  interest, 
and  exhibit  no  indication  of  talent. 


On  June  2Gth  a  new  Lohengrin  was  presented  in  M. 
Candidus,  the  American  tenor,  who  had  previously  a  re- 
markable success  as  Florestano,  in  Beethoven's  Fidello.  M. 
Candidus  proved  himself  the  best  Lohengrin  ever  seen  on 
the  stage  in  England.  He  executed  high  notes  with  ease 
and  certainty,  and  without  the  slightest  tendency  to  trem- 
olo ;  and  his  phrasing  was  of  the  most  finished  kind.  He 
was  warmly  applauded,  and  he  must  be  considered  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  Her  Majesty's  Opera.  —  Observer^  June 
2Sth.       '  

Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  will  soon  leave  London 
for  Italy,  returning  before  the  winter  sets  in.  She  purposes 
remaining  in  Europe  for  some  time,  and  will  probably  turn 
her  attention  to  oratorio. 


Herr  Bitter,  the  new  German  minister  of  finance,  is 
well  known  as  the  author  of  several  valuable  works  relating 
to  music.  In  18(j5,  he  pubHshed  his  book  entitled,  Juh. 
Seb.  Bach ;  in  1866,  Mozart's  Don  Juan  und  Gluch's 
Iphigenie ;  in  1869,  Ueber  Gervinus,  Handel,  und  Shake- 
speare ;  in  1872,  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichfe  des  Oratoriums ; 
and  also  in  1872,  Verbcsserte  Uebersetzang  des  Don  Juan. 
From  this  list  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  new  minister  be- 
longs to  the  classical  school,  and  is  no  follower  cf  the  music 
of  the  future.  In  1875,  it  was  he  who  called  into  existence 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  musical  festivals.  Herr  Bitter  is 
decorated  with  the  Iron  Cross  and  several  other  orders. 


Leipzig.  —  During  the  recent  series  of  operatic  perform- 
ances given  at  Leipzig  by  the  company  of  the  Hamburg 
Stadt-Theatre,  much  enthusiasm  was  created  by  the  pro- 
duction of  Handel's  opefa  Almira,  the  earliest  of  the  com- 
poser's many  similar  stage  works,  Almira  was  \vritten  at 
Hamburg  in  1704  to  German  words  by  Feustking,  and  was 
produced  on  the  Hamburg  stage  (.then  the  leading  one  in 
Germany  in  operatic  matters)  in  the  following  year.  The 
successful  revival  of  the  work  in  our  days  is  the  more  note- 
worthy as  testifying  to  the  vitality  possessed  by  a  species  of 
music  generally  regarded  as  obsolete. 


Ratisbon The  generq,!  congress  of  the  Cecilia  Socie- 
ties of  Germany  was  held  this  year  at  Ratisbon  on  the  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  of  August.  The  object  of  these  societies  is  to 
effect  a  reform  of  the  music  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  * 
and  to  bring  it  back  to  the  more  severe  style  of  which  Pal- 
estrina  and  his  school  are  types.  It  is  the  usage  at  these 
German  annual  meetings  to  perform  some  specimen  works, 
both  of  the  more  important  and  minor  khid,  of  the  earlier 
church  composers;  and  as  the  number  of  singers  is  always 
considerable,  and  all  have  been  well  trained,  the  eflTect  of 
ensemble,  which  is  one  of  the  great  features  in  tliese  works, 
is  always  sure  to  be  well  rendereil.  There  were  choral  serv- 
ices and  other  performances  of  churcli  music  both  in  the 
forenoons  and  afternoons  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  August  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Ratisbon,  and  tlie  Dominican  Church  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Enmieran.  Tbe  chief  selection  of  music 
of  the  early  composers  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th. 


Paris.  —  M.  Halanzier  resigned  his  functions  as  director 
of  the  Paris  Grand  Opi-ra  on  tlie  15th  ult.,  having  concluded 
the  performances  given  under  his  regime  with  Meyerbeer's 
Les  Huguenots  on  the  previous  day,  when  he  took  leave  of 
the personnel  of  the  establishment.  His  successor,  M.  Vau- 
corbeil,  iTiaugnrated  his  new  office  by  a  performance  of  Ha- 
lovy's  La  J  litre,  in  the  presence  of  the  president  of  the  re- 
public and  a  crowded  audience.  M.  Gruvy,  on  the  occasion 
in  question,  had  a  prolonged  interview  with  the  new  di- 
rector, in  the  course  of  which  he  iwsured  him  of  the  lively 
inteiest  he  took  in  the  conduct  and  prosperity  of  the  leading 
lyrical  stage  of  France. 
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SEVENTH  EDITION. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  AROOSTOOK 


Bt  w.  d.  howells. 


12mo 


$2.00. 


Of  all  the  charming  stories  that  Howells  has  written, 
this  is  certainly  the  most  charming. —  TluChurchman  (New 
Tork). 

The  work  abounds  in  the  most  exquisite  touches.  It  is 
full  of  grace,  wit,  delicacy,  refinement,  and  felicities  of 
expression.  —  Boston  Gazette, 


Previous    Writings  of  Mr.  Howells. 

nis  observation  ifl  close  and  accurate  ;  his  knowledge  of 
women  is  simply  marvelous ;  he  is  an  artist  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  scenery.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

VENETIAN  LIFE.     12mo.     S2.00. 
ITALIAN  JOURNEYS.     12mo.     82.00. 
SUBURBAN    SKETCHES.     12mo.     $2.00. 
THEIR  WEDDING  JOURNEY.    12mo.     $2.00. 

The  S.tJiE.    "  Little  Classic  "  style.    $1.25. 
A   CHANCE    ACQUAINTANCE.    12mo.     S2.00. 

The  Same.    "  Little  Classic  ''  style.    SI. 25. 
A  FOREGONE    COIMCLUSION.     12mo.     S2.00. 
lEf"  These  7  vols,  in  box,  half  calf,  $28.00. 
POEMS.    "  Little  Classic  "  style.    S1.25. 
OUT  OF   THE    QUESTION.     $1.25. 
A   COUNTERFEIT  PRESENTMENT.     $1.25. 
A  DAY'S  PLEASURE.     Vest-Pocket  Series.    60  cents 
THE  PARLOR  OAR.    Vest-Pocket  Series.    50  cents. 

Equal  as  an  artist  to  the  best  French  writers 

His  books  are  not  only  artistically  fine  but  morally  whole 
some.  —  Magazinfiir  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes. 


*#*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


POEMS  OF  PLACES. 

mm  Dr  henry  wadswoeth  longfellow. 

Complete   in    31    " Idttle    Classic"    Volumes, 
$1,00  each.    The  set,  in  box,  $31.00. 

1-4.   England  and  W^ales. 

5.   Ireland. 
6-8.  Scotland,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den. 
9, 10.  Trance  and  Savoy. 
11-13.  Italy. 
14,  15.   Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

16.   Switzerland  and  Austria. 
17, 18.   Germany. 

19.  Greece  and  Turkey  (in  Europe). 

20.  Russia,  including  Asiatia  Russia 
'21-23.  Asia. 

24.  Africa. 

26,  26.  New  England. 

27.  Middle  States. 

28.  Southern  States. 

29.  Western  States. 

30.  British  America,  Mexico,  South  America. 

31.  Oceanica,  including  Australasia,  Polynesia,  and 

Miscellaneous  Seas  and  Islands. 

If  one  wishes  to  see  how  the  world  looks  through  a 
poet's  spectacles  the  best  way  is  to  purchase  and  read  this 
charming  series  of  books. —  The  Christian  Intelligencer 
(New  York). 

These  little  Tolumes  are  perfect  mines  of  poetic  wealth, 
containing  a  choice  selection  of  the  finest  poems  in  the 
language. —  Coj/imerdal  Bulletin  {Boston). 

Whoever  travels  in  any  land,  or  upon  any  sea  or  river, 
of  the  globe,  will  find  in  these  convenient  little  books  the 
best  poetry  relating  to  the  particular  locality  in  which  he 
is  interested.  —  The  Reader. 

#*#  For  sale  by  alt  BooJcsellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re* 
ceipt  of  the  price  by  the  Publishers^ 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


a^uisical  Snjsftruction. 

Jlf/i.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


UJME.  BERTHA 
JOHMNSEN. 


Frofassor  of  the  Art  of  Smging, 

17S  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the   Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 
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MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR  %\^ 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 
Mdsio  Hali.     The  Largest  Music   School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.     75  eminent  professors.     Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1867.    Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.     For 
Prospectus,  address         E.  T0nR.7EE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

NEW  ENGLAND  i  Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 

MUSICAL  >  Address  E.  TOUIUEE, 

BUKEAU.  '  Mosic  Hall,  Boston. 


SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART. 


MME.  SEZIjER^S  school    OF  VOCAZ  AMT, 

1104  WAtNUT  Street,  PflaADELPHiA, 

Reopens  for  the  Winter  Session  September  29tk, 

And  offers,  beside  Artistic  Culture  of  the  Voice,  a  thorough  Edu- 
catioa  in  all  other  branches  of  Music. 


Constipation  and  Indigestion 

Are  nearly  certain   to  afflict  sedentary  brain  workers.      Medicines  usually 

r*      increase    the  difficulty.      FKUIT  FOOD    and    WHITE     WHEAT 

'V."  ■  GLUTEN  relieve  all,  and  establish   normal  digestion.      We  have   Pood 

(^  Remetfies  for  Brain  and  Nerve  Troubles,  for  Consumption,  Dla- 

^  betep,  Dyspepsia,  Briglit's  Disease,  and  all  abnormal  conditions. 

'C      We  Believe  Fatness  by  nitrogenous  foods,  without  drugs  and  without 

starvation. 

Pamphlets  Free.  HEALTH   FOOD  CO., 

Brooklyn  Office,  9  Clinton  St.  74  Fourth  Av.,  cor.  10th  St.,  New  York. 

Boston  Agency,  63  Commercial  St. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  this  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  passed 
from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.  It  remains  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S.  Dwight,  its  founder, 
and  preserves  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general  outward 
form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and  culture,  lovers  of  the 
dist  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  t/iezr  sympathy,  instead  of  courting  an  indiscriminate 
"  popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than  quantity  of  matter.  Loyal 
to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  yet  welcomes  every  sign  of  wholesome 
progress. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew :  — 

Its  contents  "will  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  hut  with  occasional  glances  at  tin 
•world  of  Art  and  polite  literature ;  including,  frojn  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  Revie-ro-B  of  Concerts,.  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

Th«  Editor  is  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musical  aftd 
literary :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter, 
of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  takes  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
world  of  Art  and  Literature ;  it  contains  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  "Stuart  Sterne "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo  "),  and  others;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever ; 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance  ; 
five  copies,  jSil.25  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


OLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIO 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00   "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  AND  Surgical  Journal  6.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  0/^  LONGFELLOW,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  will  be  sent  for  $1.00 
each  additional. 

2i^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

•The  ]oVR.tiA.-L  is  for  sale  at  Ca.-r.i^  Prufer's,  30  West  St.;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  283  Hashington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  LORIK  ".'s  369  Washington  St.,  Boston.  
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Geo.  Woods  <&.  Co/s 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 

Their  patent  frame  gives  them 

Great  Strength  and  Solidity, 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  QUALITY  OF  TONE. 

T^iey  have  the  exclusive  use  in  this  country  of  the 
celebrated 

Srinsmead  Repeating  Action, 

Which  repeats  equal  to  any  Grand  Action. 


PARLOR  AND    CHURCH 


ORGANS, 


WITH  BOTH  PIPE  A¥D  EEED  STOPS. 


THEIfi  GREAT  VARIETY  FOR  MUSICAL  EFFECTS 

Commends  them  to  all  cultivated  musicians. 
AK    UNEQUALED    REPUTATION 

FOB 

ThoroTigli  Workmanskip  and  Fine  Finish 

GEO.  WOODS  &  CO. 

c.4MBRId(;eim)I{t,  mass. 

WAREROOMS, 

COS  Washinffton  St.,  Bonton,  Mass. 

72  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


THE   LATEST  AND    BEST   EDITIONS 

OF 

.        .     SCOTT  AND  DICKENS. 

THE  HEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  DIOKEKS. 

{Just  Ready.) 

Fully  iUuetrated  with  550  pictures ;  neatly  bound  in  dark  green  cloth ;  tasteful  and  durable ;  and  by  all  odds  the 
handsomest  edition  ever  issued  for  so  low  a  price. 

29  volumes.    ^1.50  a  volume* 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

Exquisite  work,  at  low  prices;  fifty  elegant  steel  engravings;  good  paper;  clear  type;  strong  and  tasteful  brown 
cloth  binding, 

t25  volumes.    $1.00  a  volume. 

A  SUPERB  SET  OF  SCOTT'S  WORKS. 

THE  GLOBE  EDITION  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS, 

A  large-print  edition,  in  long  primer  type  ;  embellished  with  illustrations ;  the  best  pages  for  easy  and  comfortable 
reading ;  no  other  edition  offers  so  many  advantages  for  so  little  money. 

13  volumes.     $13.00  a  get. 

GLOBE  EDITION  OF  DICKENS. 

Large  type  and  firm  paper ;  the  best  for  the  eyes ;  embellished  with  55  illustrations  after  drawings  by  Daelet  and 
Gilbert. 

15  volumes.    §15.00  a  set. 


HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO. 

Winthrop  Square,  Boston. 


THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN 

ORGAN    CO. 

Inventors  and  Original  Mandfacturers  of  the  American  Cab- 
inet or  Parlor  Organs,  now  the  most  popular  and  widely  used 
OF  LARGE  MusiCAi,  INSTRUMENTS,  have  received  iu  recognition  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Organs  of  their  make  the  IIIGIIEST 
HONORS  AT  EA'EIIY  WORLD'S  EXHIBITION  FOR  THIR- 
TEEN YEARS.  No  other  American  Maker  ever  received  such 
a  I  any.  Dr.  FRANZ  LISZT  characterized  these  organs  as 
*'  matchle-^s,-'  "  unequaled."  In  a  let'er  written  by  him  within 
a  few  weeks,  he  exprfs.'^es  his  saiisf;iction  with  the  one  he  has 
now  had  more  than  two  years,  adding,  "  Should  a  larger,  two 
manual  in-^trument  be  needed  for  the  Concerts  iu  the  new  hall 
of  the  Academy  of  Music  at  Pesth  (Hungary),  I  will  purchase 
another  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ." 

fl¥TY  STYLES,  at  prices  little  more  than  those  of  inferior 
orcan?,  namely,  S54,  S66,  §78,  S84,  -SOO,  $99,  §105,  SUO,  SlU, 
S120  ,  to  §500,  aud  upwards.  Before  punkasiitg  am/  Organ 
send  for  our  LATEST  ILLUSTRATED  CAT.ALOGUES  and 
PRI<E  LISTS,  with  NEW  STYLES  aud  much  inttrmntion. 
Sent  free  154  Tremont  Street,  Boston  ;  46  East  14th  Street 
(Union  Square),  New  York;  250  Wabash  Avenue,  Chiciigo. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  E.  S.    Vol.  15  of  "  The  Phil- 
osophical Library."     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 

Dr.  Pole  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  Under 
Ihe  head  of  "  The  Material  of  Music,"  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical  nat- 
ure of  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
II.,  "  The  Elementary  Arrangements  of  the  Mate- 
rial," are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  musical 
sounds  by  steps  or  degrees;  musical  intervals;  his- 
tory of  the  musical  scale ;  the  theoretical  nature  of 
the  diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form ;  the  ancient 
modes;  modern  tonality;  the  modern  diatonic  scale 
as  Influenced  by  harmony ;  the  chromatic  scale ;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "  Structure  of  Music," 
Part  III.,  the  author  takes  up  the  subjects  of  melody, 
harmony,  and  counterpoint,  devoting  five  chapters  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  volume  will  possess  extraordinary 
interest  and  value.  —  Boston  Transcript. 


*»*  ^°^  ^"'^  ^y  "''  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  bi/  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


'SUPERIOR 
THE 


NUTRITION 
LIFE." 


jUNEB.T87;i 


IMPERIAL  GRANUM 

THE  GREAT  MEDICINAL  FOOD. 

'Tie  Salvator  for  Invalids  and  ihe  Aged.       An  Jn'cmiparable  Aii>ncnt  for  the   Growth  and 

Protection  of  Infants  and  Children.     A  Superior  Nutritive  in  Continued  Fevers,  and 

a  Reliable  Remedial  Agent  in  all  Diseases  of  the  Stomaeh  and  Intestines. 

{TjMHIS  justly  celebrated  Dietetic  Preparation  is,  in  composition,  principally  the  Gluten 
^L  derived  by  chemical  process  from  very  superior  growths  of  wheat,  and  presented 
<S5  with  the  assurance  that  it  Is  unquestionably  the  safest,  most  nicely  prepared  and 
reliable  medicinal  food  that  scientific  research  can  yield.  It  has  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  an  aliment  the  stomach  seldom  If  ever  rejects,  condition  not  accepted,  and  while  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  in  food  more  delicious,  or  more  soothing  and 
nourishing  as  an  aliment  for  invalids  and  for  the  growth  and  protection  oi  children,  its  rare 
medicinal  excellence  in  Inanition,  due  to  Mal-assiinilation,  Chronic,  Gastric  and  Intestinal 
Diseases,  has  been  Incontestably  proven  ;  often  In  instances  of  consultation  over  patients 
whose  digestive  organs  were  reduced  to  such  a  low  and  sensitive  condition  that  the 
Granum  was  the  only  thing  the  stomach  would  tolerate,  when  life  seemed  depending  on 
its  retention.  

SOLD  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DY 

DRUGGISTS  AND  PHARMACISTS, 

—  IN  THE  — 

Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States. 


'0Jij3:f)t's;  fournal  of  jilusic. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1S49,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended.  The 
newly- organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty'  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  GO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with, 
labor-saving  machinery  ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are  ' 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPRIGHTS  are  espocially  admired. 
They  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GUANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE PIANO,  upriglit  in  form,  of  6>i  octaves,  and  a 
marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington   Street,    Boston. 


W.  H.  JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


AA7-.   SI.   IV-EK.S, 

MANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

WAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SITCCESSFUI,. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  valud*n 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World. 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone. 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.    Best  work  and  lowest  prices.    Send 
for  a  Catalogue.     Treniont,  opp.  Waltliam  St.,  Boston. 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

HMO-FORTE  MANUFACTURERS, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 

to  Let. 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   S3, 000   3IADE   AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  beeu  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   is  given  to   BEPAIRIITG  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING   &   SONS, 

156  Tremont  Street,  130  Fifth  At 

BOSTON.  NEW  YOB 


McPHAIL 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,   BOSTON. 


Ftoiti  Prof.  John  K.  Paine,  Teacher  of  Mitsic  at  Harvard 
University. 

Cambridge,  28(/i  March,  1872. 
Mepsi-s.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  beg  leave  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  admi- 
ration for  your  Piano- Fortes.  The  opinion  which  I  hold  with 
regard  to  their  excellence  ha?  not  been  formed  hastily,  buc  after 
a  careful  test  of  their  qualities.  The  superioi  mechanism,  pur- 
ity of  tone,  thorough  construction,  and  consequent  durability 
which  distinguish  your  Piano-Fortes,  lead  me  to  recommend 
them  as  among  the  most  desirable  instruments  now  in  use. 

Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  K.  PAJNE. 


Another  First  Gold  Medal! 


iW-ENGLAi  CABINET  ORGAiS 

On  account  of  their  Ma^>.y  Improvements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal.,  after  the  Blost  Critical  !Exami- 
uatioii  ever  known  in  the  history  of  Iteed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  "  Superior  Poiver  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone  !  "  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  liank  First  in  the  "World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  i4  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England  Organ  Company, 
Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


HELIOTYPE. 

PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC   BOOK    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  HELIOTYPE  PKINTING  COMPANY  are  producers  of  Illustrations  bv  the  Ileliotype,  Photo-lithographic, 
X  hoto-engraviug,  and  Fac-simile  processes.  Employed  by  the  United  Slates  OoTemment  in  illustrating  Scientific  and 
Medical  Reports ;  by  Scientific,  Historical,  and  other  learned  Societies  ;  by  the  leading  Publishers,  and  for  illustrating 
Town  and  Family  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 

Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  JLncient  Mamtseripts ,  Paintings,  Dratvinqs  and  Sketches, 
Vieu-s  and  Portraits  frotn  Hature,  Medical  and  Scientific  Objects,  Antiquities,  etc.,  etc. 

For  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the  HELIOTYPE  PBINTING  CO.,  220  Deyonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  ATLANTIC   MONxxxi^jl 

FOR  OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS. 
Irene  the  missionary.    XXVII.-XXXI. 
Ah,  Dawn,  Delay.    Celeste  M.  A.  Wlnslow. 
The  Venus  of  Milo. 

Giacomo  Meyerbeer    William  F.  Apthokp. 
Sleep.    Kathakoe  Lee  Bates. 
The  House  of  McVicker.    M.  L.  Thojipson. 
Foreign    Trade    no    Cure    for    Hard    Times. 

W.  G.  M. 
Haroun  Al  Raschid.    Thojias  S.  Colliek. 
Life  at  a  Llltle  Court.    Sidney  Hyde. 
Sincere  Demagogy. 

On  Lynn  Terrace.    Thojias  Bailey  Aldeich. 
Burns   and    Scotch  Song    before   Him.       J.  C. 

Shairp. 
Albert  Gallatin.    J.  T.  M.  Jr. 
Socialism  in  Germany.     Willard  Beown. 
Withered  Roses.    William  Wimteh. 
A  Day  at  Windsor.    Eichakd  Grant  White. 
The  Contributors'  Club. 
Recent  Literature. 


Tei'ms  :  .$4,00  a  Tear,  33  cts.  a  number. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


DESOEIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OP  ALL  THE  PUBLICATIONS    OP 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &  CO. 

A  new  and  elegantly  printed  Catalogue  (^forming  a  book 
of  235  pa^fs),  with  illuminated  cover,  carefully  indexed 
and  classified,  and  with  critical  opinions  of  the  moat  coio- 
petent  judges  ;  embracing  Novels,  Stories,  Travel  Sketches 
Essays,  Poetry,  Biography,  History,  Fhilosophy,  Religion 
and  Art ;  and  Medical  and  Le^I  AV'orks.  Sent  to  any  ad" 
dress  on  receipt  of  10  cents.    ^0  Devonshire  Street,  Boston 
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A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

JFor  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe. 

With  Maps.     16mo.    Roan,  flexible.     $2. 

This  compact  and  serviceable  p:uide-book  is 
beyond  question  the  best  handy  guide  yet  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  American  tourists  in  Eu- 
rope. It  includes  the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  Germany  .and  the  Rhine,  Switzerland, 
France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  the  traveler 
just  the  information  he  needs,  in  the  best  form. 

Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.'s  "  Satchel  Guide  '•  is  so  gen- 
eral a  favorite  jiniong  Americans  who  travel,  that  in  an- 
nouncing the  edition  for  1879  ive  have  no  need  to  repeat 
the  commendations  given  to  it  in  former  years.  The  real 
wants  of  the  ti-aveler  are  fully  met.  and  the  vorlt  has  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  and  intelligent  annual  revision, 
which  frees  it  from  the  faults  that  mar  too  many  guide- 
books. —  New  York  Evening  Post. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


a^iisic  ^Dubliisljcr^. 


DO    NOT   BEGIN    YOUR    SINGING    CLASSES 

BEFORE  EXAMINING   L.  O.  EMERSON'S 

NEW   BOOK 

The  VOICE  OF  WORSHIP 

While  containing  a  large  aDd  valuable  ccUpction  of  Church 
Music  in  the  form  of  Tunes  and  Anthems,  it  is  perfectly  fitted 
for  the  Singing  School  and  Convention  by  the  large  number  of 
Songs,  Duets,  Glees,  etc.,  and  irs  welt  made  Elementary  Course. 

Price  §9.00  per  dozen.     Specimen  copies  mailed  for  $1.00. 


Send  for  circulars  and  catalogues,  with  full  list  of  standard 
Singing  School  Books. 


The  Dew  50  cents  edition  of  Pinafore  (complete),  sells  finely, 
and  Fatinitza  (§2.00),  Sorcerer  ($1.00),  Trial  by  Jury  (50  cents), 
are  in  constant  demand. 


EMERSON'S  VOCAL  METHOD,  by  l  o.  emzuson 

(i^l  50),  is  a  valuable  new  book  for  Voice-Training,  containing 
all  the  essentials  of  study,  plenty  of  exercises,  and  plain  expla- 
nations, and  costing  much  less  than  the  larger  works  on  the 
same  subject. 

Subscribe  now  for  the  Musical  Record,  and  receive  weekly 
all  the  news,  and  plenty  of  £Ood  music,  for  §2.00  per  year. 

In  Press.  White  Robes,  a  charming  new  Sunday  School 
Song  Book. 

OLIVER    DITSON    &   CO.,  Boston. 


THE  SOVEREIGN, 

By  H.  R.  PALMER, 

Bids  fair  to  outstrip  all  competitors.  The  con- 
cise and  practical  metliods  of  instruction,  the 
superior  treatise  on  Voice  Culture,  tiie  variety 
and  excellence  of  its  material,  all  comliLue  to 
make  it  the  most  useful  -work  oflTered  for  Teach- 
ers, Musical  Conductors,  and  all  singing  people. 
19ii  large  Pages,  in  beautiful  style.  Only  S7.50 
per  dozen;  75  cents  fach  by  mail.  BE  SURE  TO 
EXA3IINE  IT  BEFOKE  YOV  SELECT  A  BOOK 
rOK  THE  COMING  SEASON. 


BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  yOEK. 


73  Kandolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


THE  ART  OF  ORGAN  PLAYING. 

Br  EUGENE  THAYER. 

Part  1.    Manual  Studies S;2.00 

Part  2.    Pedal  Studies 2.50 

Part  3.    Art  ot  iCt-gietratton 2.00 

Paut  4.     Church,  or  Service  Playing 2-50 

Part  5.    Solo  or  Concert  Playing 3,00 

Complete  in  Roarda 12.00 

Supplement.    Music  for  Church  Service,  Book  1 2.00 

Published  by  GAEL  PEUFEE,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 

Sent^  post-paid,  on  rtr.eipl  of  Tnarktd  jtrice. 


ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

146  TREMONT  STREET  .    .  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Importer  und  I;eal<;r  id 

Foreign  &  American  Sheet  Music. 

Sole  A%HTit  in  the  U.  9.  for  the  Catalofpies  of  ASHDOWN  & 
PARRY  of  U.ridon,  Kng.,  and  HENRY  LITOLFF  of  IJniun- 
Kbweig,  OermaDy.  The  best  and  ch«ipe.=*t  edition  of  ClasKlc 
and  Mrwlem  >Iu."ic.  Catalogueii  Wfnt  free  on  applii-jition.  Llljeral 
di-count  made  to  the  profe-fiion  and  trade.  BeU-cting  muFic  for 
Teacher*  an-J  rifrrniDarie.^  made  a  Bpecialty, 
LItoIff'H  MuHical  World:    A  Monthly  3Iaf;azine  of  New 

Compo*Uioo*i  for  th*!  I'iano-forte.    2o  ceotji  each  number. 
JXJHT  ISSUED : 
Alfinm  for  Chllilr<:n.     Iiy  O.  W.  Macstos.    12  charming 

little  pi*fces  for^oung  pianUUt,    20  ctii.  a  number. 
Ave.^larla.    For  Tenor  or  Soprano.    By  IIesshaw  Dawa.   60c. 
Beside  the  SanamerSea.  Contralto      "  "       iOc. 


125  TREMONT    STREET,  BOSTON, 
luiporter,  PublLshLT,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  wo  rid -renowned  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIKMEK,  New  York; 

BOOSEY  &  Co.,  I^ondon,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

WEBER    PIANO-FORTES. 


NOW    READY. 


The  REQUISITE  is  brimfurl  of  good  points  and 
good  music,  and  is  emphatically  NEW  in  every  re- 
spect.    Price  75  cts.  per  copy,  $7. '^0  per  dozen. 
Address  FILLMORE  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


THE  AMERICAN  LADIES'  QUARTETTE, 

OF    PHILADELPHIA, 

Are  prepared  to  give  Concerts  of  VOCAL  QUARTET  AND  SOLO 
MUSIC,  or  to  accept  engagements  to  sing  Quartets,  etc.,  in  other 
Concerts.     AddreB?, 

MME.  SEHEE'S  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  AET, 

1104  Walnut  Steeet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR   SALE   CHEAP. 

ESTABLISHED  PAYING  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  and  Two-Manoal 
Pedal  Pipe  Organ,  built  for  teaching  and  practice,  witti  Water 
Blower,     Address  Room  6,  413  ^V'alnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tanagra  Figurines. 

Illustrated  ivith  Helioiypes 12mo,  $1.50. 

This  book  describes  the  statuettes  and  images  found  recentlj 
at  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia,  twenty-two  of  which  are  now  in  the  Eos- 
ton  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  also  contains  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  BcKotia  and  of  the  mode  of  making  these  figurines,  and 
their  significance. 

*^*  Fur  sale  by  all  Boohsellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

21  AsTOR  Place,  New  Tobk. 


AMERICAN  GUIDE-BOOKS. 

By  M.  F.  SWEETSER. 


We  now  have  a  gnide-book  library  which,  as 
far  as  it  extends,  is  every  whit  as  good  as  Bae- 
deker. The  information  given  is  that  of  fact, 
and  not  of  fancy.  It  is  Tery  important  for  the 
traveler  to  know  what  hotels  to  stop  at;  and 
these  books  tell  him,  at  the  same  time  carefully 
noting  the  price.  —  The  Independent. 


Nothing  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  trav- 
eler coultl  be  desired  than  these  neat,  compact, 
portable  manuals.  The  information  is  minute  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  most  curious,  embracing 
every  particular  that  is  likely  to  awaken  his  in- 
terest. —  College  Courant  (New  Haven). 


NEW   ENGLAND. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities  and  Popular  Resorts  of  New  England,  and  to  its  Scenery  and  Historic 
Attractions ;  with  the  Western  and  Northern  Borders,  from  New  York  to  Quebec.  With  Maps  of 
New  England,  the  White  Mountains,  the  Hudson  River,  the  Environs  of  Boston,  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee,  and  Nahant;  and  Plans  of  Boston,  Hartford,  Montreal,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Newport, 
Portland,  Providence,  Quebec,  the  Central  Park,  and  Mount  Auburn  Cemeteiy.  16mo,  flexible 
cloth,  SI. 50. 


Before  you  begin  to  travel  in  New  England,  be 
sure  to  provide  yourself  with  Sweetser's  "  Hand- 
Book."  It  is  a  small  compact  volume,  with  maps 
and  plans  and  tours;  with  history  condensed,  aud 
such  illustrations  as  make  it  a  constant  help  and 


pleasure  to  the  tourist.  It  is  admirably  put  to- 
gether. —  Rev.  Dr.  Prime  in  New  York  Observer, 
The  information  in  regard  to  the  different  lo- 
calities is  full,  minute,  and  exact.  —  Boston  Tran- 
script. 


THE    MIDDLE    STATES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities  and  Popular  Resorts  of  the  Middle  States,  and  to  their  Scenery  and 
Historic  Attractions;  with  the  Northern  Frontier  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Montreal;  also  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  Northern  Virginia.  With  Maps  of  the  Middle  States,  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, the  Catskill  Mountains,  the  Hudson  River,  Long  Island,  and  the  Environs  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia ;  and  Plans  of  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  the  Central  Park,  Greenwood  Ceni- 
eteiy,  Montreal,  New  York  City,  Ni.agara  Falls,  Ottawa,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  Sara- 
toga, Toronto,  and  Washington.     16mo,  flexible  cloth,  $1.50. 


No  previous  manual  is  so  copious  or  so  exact  in 
its  treatment,  or  can  be  consulted  to  so  great  ad- 
vantage by  tlie  tourist  in  the  Middle  States  as  a 
trustworthy  guide. — New  York  Tribune. 


The  maps  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  crammed  with  information  like  a 
traveler's  valise  with  luggage.  —  New  York  Daily 
Graphic. 


THE   WHITE    MOUNTAINS. 

A  Guide  to  the  Pe.aks,  Passes,  and  Ravines  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  the 
adjacent  Railroads,  Highways,  and  Villages,  with  the  Lakes  and  Mountains  of  Western  Maine; 
also  Lake  Winncpesaukee  and  the  Upper  Connecticut  Valley.  With  Maps  of  the  White  and 
Franconia  Mountains,  Western  Maine,  and  the  Lake  counTry  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Panoramas 
of  the  Views  from  Mount  Washington,  Mount  Kiarsarge,  Mount  Pleasant  (Me.),  Mount  Prospect 
(Plymouth),  Mount  Hayes,  and  Jefferson  Hill.     16mo,  flexible  cloth,  $1.50. 


The  book  contains  a  really  wonderful  amount 

of  information It  is  simply  indispensable 

to    all  who  visit  or   sojourn   among   the   White 
Mountains. —  'J'he  Congregalionalisl  (Boston). 


Combines  all  the  information  that  any  intelli- 
gent being  can  possibly  need  for  making  a  thor- 
ough exploration  of  the  White  Mountain  country, 
on  foot,  by  rail,  by  stage  or  carriage. —  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 


THE    MARITIME   PROVINCES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Chief  Cities,  CotBts,  and  Islands  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  to  their 
Scenery  and  Historic  Attractions ;  with  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal ;  also  Newfoundland  and  the  Labrador  Coast.  With  Maps  of  the  Mtiritiine  Provinces  and 
Ea.stf:m  New  England  and  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  the  Basin  of  Minas,  and  the 
Land  of  Evangeline,  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  S.aguenay  River;  and  Plans  of  the 
Cities  of  St.  .John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and  Monti-etil.  16mo,  flexible  cloth,  $1.50. 
Everv  place  in  the  Province,  on  the  rivers  and     thing  more   th.an  a  p.ossing  impression  upon  his 


lakes,  is  referred  to;  and  little  bits  of  tradition 
and  hi>itory  and  poetry  are  so  woven  together  as 
to  make  the  volume  most  interesting  of  itself, 
while  it  canses  every  point  which  the  traveler 
visits  to  bristle  with  interest,  and  to  leave  some- 


mind.  —  St.  .John  (N.  B.)  Globe. 

By  its  intrinsic  value,  copionsness  of  informa- 
tion, and  impartiality,  it  is  likely  to  take  the 
place  of  all  other  guides  or  handbooks  of  Canada 
which  we  know  of.  —  Quebec  Chronicle. 
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SANZiO. 
BY  SXUAKT  STEKME,  AUTHOR  OF  "  ANGELO." 

(Continued  from  page  137.) 

Again  the  new  young  Spring, 
"With  happy,  sunlit  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
Witli  garhiiids  crowned  and  scattering  llowers  before  him, 
Had  come  into  the  world  and  filled  tlie  air 
Witii  bahny  odors,  and  from  out  liis  hand 
Let  fly  his  singing  birds  to  build  tlieir  nests, 
And  with  his  joyous  voice  and  smile  made  glad 
Even  the  gray,  old  streets.      And  yet  a  cloud 
Hung  darkly  o'er  the  city,  every  heart 
W;is  grieved  and  heavy  as  with  coming  tears. 
For,  as  upon  the  wind's  invisible  wings. 
Had  the  sore  news  goue  forth  and  swiftly  spread,  — 
Sanzio,  the  pride  of  all  the  land,  beloved 
Of  high  and  low,  lay  ill  of  some  hot  fever, 
So  ill,  that  soon  the  wise  men,  hastily  called 
To  learned  council,  drew  their  shoulders  up, 
And  gravely  shook  their  heads. 

From  morn  till  night 
Were  his  familiar  doors  besieged  by  tliose 
Who  asked  with  eager  lips  for  latest  news, 
And  poor  old  Nina  most  unwillingly 
Must  leave  at  last  the  care  of  her  sweet  boy 
To  the  good  sister  from  the  Hill,  who  came 
To  tend  and  soothe  and  help,  while  siie  herself 
Answered  the  questioners,  and  suffered  none 
To  enter,  save  perchance  a  liew  old  friends 
And  first  among  them  all  't  was  Baldassar, 
Who  flew  to  Sanzio 's  side,  and  for  an  hour 
Sat  chatting  near  him,  with  a  cheerful  brow, 
Concealing  'neath  his  wonted  gayety 
A  heart  that  bled  at  sight  of  tltat  dear  face. 
So  changed  from  what  he  knew  it  once. 

"  One  thing,  — 
Que  thing  before  you  go,  my  best  of  friends  1 " 
SHid  Sanzio  as  he  ro.se  to  take  his  leave, 
»  Send  for  my  little  sister,  so,"   hut  marking 
That  a  faint  smile  piissed  o'er  the  other's  lips 
And  he  drew  up  his  eyebrows,  he  cried  out 
In  a  deep  voice  quivering  with  earnestness, 
"  Nay,  Baldassare,  pray  you  doubt  it  notl 
I  swear  to  you  even  by  my  souls  salvation, 
And  as  I  hope  for  everlasting  life, 

She  was  no  more  to  me  than  this !  —  though  scarce,  — 
Perchance  if  slie,  —  if  I,  —  yet  let  that  pass, 
it  matters  little  now,  and  sinks  away 
As  other  earthly  things!      I  tell  you,  friend. 
She  is  a  flower  of  such  fine  exquisite  mould, 
( )f  such  divine  simplicity  and  grace, 
Such  sacred  innocence  and  purity, 
Methinks  the  breath  of  passion  stained  and  marred 
The  heavenly  fairness  of  her  virgin  heart, 
It  were  a  pity  and  a  siu  "  — 

"  Sanzio," 
Said  Baldassar  most  gravely,  "  I  believe, 
Surely  believe  you  on  your  simple  word, 
Without  such  solemn  pledge!      Eternal  life 
Is  what  men  call  on  in  their  dying  hours  "  — 

"  Then  is  it  time  for  me  !  "  said  Sanzio  softly. 
But  Baldassare,  heeding  not,  went  on, 
"And  they,  please  God,  are  yet  fur  off  for  you  !  " 
And  then  more  lightly,  ''  Aye,  the  liours  when  we 
Give  up  our  sullied  souls  to  some  kind  priest, 


To  purify  and  make  them  fit  for  heaven,  — 
But  you  have  yet  full  time  enough  !  " 

"  That  hour 
Has  come  for  me,  friend  !  "  Sanzio  said  again, 
Gentle  yet  firm.     "  Wherefore  would  you  deceive  me, 
E'en  were  that  possible  !      I  am  not  quite 
Unready  nor  unwilling  to  depart. 
But  send  for  Benedetta,  —  I  would  see 
Her  sweetest  face  once  more  !      Send  for  her  soon,  — 
At  ouce,  —  metliinks  I  have  not  long  to  wait  !  " 

"  I  will  ride  out  to  lier  tliis  very  eve. 

So  with  the  early  morn  she  may  be  here." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  my  Baldassar  !      And  then,  I  pray, 

Nay,  1  beseech  you,  by  the  generous  love 

You  ever  bore  me,  — by  the  undoubting  faith 

Our  friendship  ever  knew,  —  when  I  am  gone 

Watch  o'er  her  you,  and  have  a  care  of  her 

To  whom  the  last  love  of  my  life  was  given  ! 

i  have  no  friend  but  you  to  whose  pure  hands 

I  venture  to  confide  this  priceless  charge. 

This  too  you  promise  ?  " 

"  Aye,  with  all  my  heart  ! 
Yet  no,  my  Sanzio!  —     You  and  I  will  yet 
Have  many  a  long,  glad  ride  across  the  hills  !  " 

Sanzio  shook  his  bowed  head.      "  I  nevermore 

Shall  ride  across  the  liills  !  "  he  said  unfaltering, 

Yet  with  a  shade  of  sadness  in  his  voice, 

Tiiough  Baldassare  wouhl  not  be  dismayed, 

And  parted  from  him  with  a  brave,  bright  smile. 

But  when  he  closed  the  door  and  wandered  off 

Down  the  long  corridor,  he  suddenly  paused 

With  heavy  feet,  and  covering  up  his  face, 

His  strong  frame  shaken  by  convulsive  soljs, 

Cried  out,    *'  Great  God,  I  fear  he  speaks  the  truth!  " 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it  Benedetta. 
As  siie  sped  breathless  up  the  well-known  stairs. 
She  met  a  holy  father,  and  in  haste 
Received  his  benediction;  then  flew  on 
To  Sanzio's  chamber. 

He  lay  back,  awake 
But  weary,  on  the  cushions  of  his  couch. 
Yet  turned  his  head  and  mutely  greeted  her 
By  a  faint,  happy  smile. 

Without  a  word 
She  hastened  to  his  side,  sank  on  her  knees, 
And  clasped  in  hers,  and  kissed  the  burning  hands 
That  looked  so  wliite  and  fine.     He  suffered  it. 
Still  gazing  down  upon  her  tenderly, 
For  one  lu'ief  moment,  then  he  gently  drew 
One  hand  away  to  lay  it  on  her  head, 
And  said  in  husky  tones,  — 

"  My  Benedetta, 
Jly  blessed  one  !      Oh  you  were  wisely  named  ! 
To  me  you  were  in  truth  a  messenger 
Sent  down  from  heaven,  —  the  peace  and  hope  and  help 
Of  a  life  brief  in  years  but  long  in  sin  ! 
Thou  purest' star  that  ever  smiled  on  me. 
Thou  sweetest  dream  of  all  my  wayward  days. 
My  own,  my  sister,  — more  than  friend  or  love,  — 
Would  1  could  tell  thee  in  a  single  breath 
All  thou  hast  been  to  me.  —  what  deep  content. 
What  joy  untold,  I  drank  from  the  fresh  spring 
Of  thy  dear  love!  " 

And  through  the  whole  long  day, 
Though  he  spake  little  more,  he  fixed  on  her 
Eyes  strangely  radiant,  yet  so  firm  and  calm, 
That  Benedetta,  full  of  trusting  hope. 
Thought,  surely,  surely  he  will  soon  grow  well ! 
As  many  times  she  clasped  her  hands  in  prayer. 
But  when  she  asked  him  once,  he  only  said, 
"  Love,  that  shall  be  as  the  dear  Lord  decrees, — 
He  ordereth  all,  and  ordereth  all  things  well; 
His  will  be  done!  "      And  thus  the  anxious  hours 
Crept  slowly  by. 

{  Conclusion  in  next  number). 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PIANO-FORTE 
MUSIC,  FROM  BACH  TO  SCHUMANN. 

FROM  THK  GKRMAN  OF  CAUL  VAN  BUUYCK. 
(Ooatinued  from  page  139.) 

H.AVING  thus  briefly  spoken  of  tlie  Suite, 
the  Partita,  the  Fugue,  aud  the  Variatiou,  ] 
have  yet  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  So- 
nata aud  the  Concerto,  the  consideration  of 
which  will  lead  us  immediately  to  the  next 
following  art  period. 

As  the  name  of  that  earlier  form,  the  Suite, 
points  to  a  French,  so  does  that  of  the  later 
Sonata  point  to  an  Italian,  origiu.  lu  fac, 
the  most    prominent   piano  compositions   we 


possess  by  Italian  masters  of  the  Bach  period, 
those  of  Domenico  Scarlatti,  are  already  en- 
titled Sonatas,  without  bearing  the  least  re- 
semblance in  their  spii'it,  style,  or  wiiole  form 
and  structure,  to  that  art  form  which  since 
the  Haydn-Mozart  epoch  has  become  the 
standard  for  the  idea  of  the  Sonata.  Th>-y 
are  in  great  part  genial  compositions  (of 
only  one  movement),  pervaded  mostly  by  a 
fiery,  nay,  a  bold  and  reckless,  almost  ex- 
travagant spirit,  too  often  hurried  away  into 
nonsensical  musical  jokes  ;  yet  often,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  show  a  very  fine  and  tender 
feeling.  They  form,  for  that  epoch,  a  strik- 
ing, even  an  isolated  and  remarkable  phenom- 
enon, the  like  of  which,  at  that  time,  had  not 
come  to  light  on  German  soil.  By  their  in- 
dividuality and  by  the  artistic  value  they 
possess  in  single  instances,  they  belong  to  the 
little  which  has  kept  itself  in  vogue  out  of 
the  Italian  art  productions  of  this  kind. 

The  name  "  Sonata  "  seems  at  its  origin  to 
have  had  no  characteristic  signification,  but 
only  to  have  been  invented  in  order,  gener- 
ally, and  without  designating  thereby  any 
precise  form,  to  distinguish  instrumental  from 
vocal  music.  Thus,  for  example,  even  with 
Bach  we  find  very  short  (though  most  mas- 
terly) compositions  —  of  which  I  shall  speak 
hereafter  —  entitled  "  Symphonies."  And 
so,  too,  we  meet  with  a  not  inconsiderable  ■■ 
number  of  Bach"s  works  —  important  ones  — 
which  he  has  superscribed  us  Sonatas:  six  for 
piano  and  violiu  (which  might  well  take  the 
highest  place  among  all),  the  same  number  for 
the  violiu  and  the  violoncello  alone  (the  first 
in  the  highest  degree  remarkable),  several  for 
the  organ,  also  for  the  flute  and  viola-di- 
gamba  with  jjiano.  But  even  these  Sonatas, 
although  of  several  movements,  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  Suite  only  through  the 
smaller  number  of  movements  (two  Allegros 
and  an  Adagio),  and  through  their  on  the 
whole  more  earnest  and  severe  style,  while 
in  them  the  polyphonic,  mostly  the  fngued 
style,  predominates,  and  the  lighter  dance  form 
seems  to  have  departed.  But  in  their  struct- 
ure these  Sonatas,  too,  are  wholly  different 
from  the  later  art.  form,  while  their  several 
movements  all  have,  as  in  the  Suite,  the  same 
key. 

Of  Bach's  Concertos,  of  which  we  possess 
some  for  the  piano,  as  well  as  for  other  in- 
struments, —  among  them  the  fiaost  powerful, 
at  any  rate  the  best  known,  is.  perhaps  the 
one  in  D  minor,  —  we  need  but  repeat  in 
general  what  has  been  expressed  already. 

Hence  it  only  now  remains  to  mention  a 
series  of  thirty  little  piano  ci^mposiiions,  which 
Bach  has  left  us  under  the  title  of  "  Inven- 
tions "  and  of  "  Symphonies,"  since  Bach 
probably  wrote  them  for  the  definite  end  of 
serving  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  as 
eveti  the  aforenamed  six  Partitas,  which  in 
their  fully  free  and  purely  artistic  mould  be- 
tray not  the  slightest  intention  of  any  use  in 
school,  are  included  under  the  extremely 
modest  general  title  of  "  Pianoforte  Practice." 
Of  that  series  of  compositions,  the  so-called 
"  Inventions  "  are  written  purely  in  two,  the 
"  Symphonies"  in  three  parts,  mostly  in  con- 
trapuntal, even  I'ugued,  style  ;  the  latter  par- 
ticularly (perhaps  called  "  Symphonies  "  ou 
account  of  their  richer  fullness  of  sound)  are 
true  cabinet  pieces  of  fine,  soulful  jvoik,  in- 
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spired  by  all  the  Muses  and  tlie  Graces.  I 
simply  mention  them  because  they,  together 
with  the  Partitas  and  a  Concerto  known  as 
the  "  Italian,"  which  contains  a  most  remark- 
able and  wonderful  Adagio,  to  which  I  shall 
return  again,  seem  to  have  been  written  by 
Bach  with  the  same  express  purpose  with 
which  later  authors  have  composed  their 
Eludes,  which,  for  the  most  part,  wear  their 
pedagogical  design  quite  unmistakably  upon 
their  forehead,  and  in  many  cases  have  no 
further  artistic  signiflcanco. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sebastian  Bach,  who. 
taken  all  in  all,  so  far  as  the  purely  musical 
faculty  of  form,  especially  of  combination,  is 
concerned  (though  by  no  means  in  this  di- 
rection alone  !),  may  be  called  the  mightiest 
tone-master  of  all  times,  properly  concludes 
the  epoch  of  the  so-called  strict,  contrapuntal 
style,  which  also  in  Italy  was  already,  iu  the 
seventeenth  century,  approaching  its  dissolu- 
tion, and  concludes  it  in  the  grandest  way 
conceivable.  Music,  under  the  influence  of 
the  new  mental  and  moral  direction  of  the 
times,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  was  step- 
ping more  and  more  out  of  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  iu  so  far  as  it  still  remained 
within  it  was  losing  more  and  more  that 
lofty  earnestness,  that  serious  sentiment,  with 
which  the  earlier  masters  were  inspired.  At 
.the  same  time  the  fondness  for  the  play  of 
tone  combinations,  as  such,  exhausted  iiself ; 
and  composers  strove  for  greater  freedom 
both  of  form  and  movement.  Bach  himself, 
with  his  high,  profoundly  earnest  striving, 
filled  with  the  very  soul  of  art  and  of  human- 
it}',  stood  there  in  his  lime  and  upon  German 
ground  entirely  isolated.  Nor,  with  all  the 
lofty  fame  which  certainly  surrounded  him 
during  his  life,  did  he  bj'  any  means  acquire 
the  popularity  which  other  composers,  far  in- 
ferior to  him,  although  remarkable,  like  Tele- 
man  n  and  the  opera  composer  Ilasse,  won. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  designate  the  truly 
German  (ur-deutscke)  art  of  Bach  as  the 
highest  triumph  of  the  Christian  spirit,  which 
lived  in  this  exalted  genius  in  all  its  purity 
and  deep  inward  beauty. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  one  of  Bach's 
immediate  offspring,  one  of  his  numerous 
sons.'all  destined  and  educated  by  him  for  art, 
Philip  Emanuel  Bach,  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  change  of  form  which  music,  particu- 
larly instrumental  and  piano-forte  music,  un- 
derwent. It  ^eems  to  us,  indeed,  as  if  more 
of  the  powerful  spirit  of  the  great  father 
were  transmitted  to  another  of  these  sons,  the 
unfortunate  Friedemaim  (who  was  by  no 
means  a  "  Friedensmann,"  or  man  of  peace), 
that!  to  the  thoroughly  gentle,  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  judge,  ratlier  weak  Emanuel,  — •  at 
least,  in  comparison  with  the  rock-splitting, 
fiery  spirit  of  8el)astian.  Of  Friedemann 
we  possess,  among  other  things,  some  exceed- 
iugly  attractive,  deep-souled  so-called  "  Polo- 
naises ;  "  but  under  this  name  we  must  in 
no  sense  think  of  such  music  as  we  know 
in  Chopin's  Polonaises.  But  Emanuel,  Ije- 
ing  of  a  iirraer  and  more  balanced  character 
than  his  erratic  l>rollier,  reached  a  purer  eth- 
ical, as  well  as  arti.stlcHJ,  completeness  in  him- 
self. While,  with  happy  talent,  he  struck 
into  a  new  direction,  of  wliich  the  elements, 
to  be  sure,  lay  all  prepared  before  liim 
(largely  ^hrough  Kuhnau,  the  predece.-<sor  of 


Sebastian  Bach  in  the  Thomas  School  at 
Leipzig),  he  became  of  great  imporlance  to 
the  fui'ther  development  of  art,  particularly 
b}'  the  fact  that,  through  his  efforts  the  youth- 
ful genius  of  Haydn  was  first  inspired.  Fol- 
lowing the  path  which  he  had  opened,  Hnydn 
developed  into  the  great  artist  that  he  was; 
so  that  he  can  be  designated  as  the  "  father  " 
of  the  new  art  period,  which  embraced,  be- 
sides himself,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  as  its 
chief  representatives  ;  although  Haydn  him- 
self, iu  his  amiable  way,  so  full  of  filial  piety, 
used  to  say  in  his  later  years,  "  He  [Eman- 
uel] is  the  father,  and  we  are  the  —  boys." 
lie  would  not  pass  liimself  off  for  the  Eman- 
uel, or  Immanuel,  of  the  new  art,  but  claimed 
this  title  for  the  other. 

In  fact,  the  amiable  "  Sonatas  "  of  Eman- 
uel Bach,  even  to  this  day  valued  and  re- 
spected, in  spite  of  their  rococo  character, 
approach  essentially  the  form  now  in  vogue, 
although  this  reached  its  last  formal  develop- 
ment through  Haydn  ;  and  then,  first  through 
Haydn  himself,  but  finally  through  Beethoven, 
the  forju  was  filled  with  an  ever  higher,  freer, 
and  more  mighty  spirit. 

As  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  "  Suite," 
so  in  the  eighteenth  the  "  Sonata,"  became 
the  reigning  larger  art  form  iu  instrumental 
music,  and  in  piano-forte  music  especially.  I 
do  not  enter  fiere  into  a  description  or  a  char- 
acterization of  it,  because  it  is  generally  well 
known  ;  it  is  described  at  length  in  numer- 
ous theoretical  works  and  treatises  (for  ex- 
ample, in  Dommer's  "  Musical  Lexicon  "), 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  deduce  its  character- 
istics through  analysis  of  actual  specimens. 
Only  so  much  must  I  here  remark :  that  in 
this  new  art  form  strict  contrapuntal  work 
retreats  more  into  the  background,  and  free 
melodic  invention  comes  more  to  the  front ; 
that  the  polyphouous  gives  wa}'  to  the  ho- 
mophonous  style,  the  contrapuntal  to  the  har- 
monic treatment ;  and  that  the  gi'eat  law  of 
contrast  comes  in  play  not  only  in  the  work- 
ing out  and  richer  modulation  of  the  single 
movements,  of  which  the  Sonata  commonly 
counts  four,  but  also  in  the  alternation  of  keys 
(of  course  related  ones).  Thus  greater  free- 
dom and  a  much  wider  field  are  given  to  im- 
agination, to  the  plastic  faculty  ;  and  now 
soul  and  feeling,  which  also  demand  expres- 
sion iu  tones,  as  well  as  the  more  intellectual 
ideal  life,  no  longer  held  in  check  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  earlier  art,  can  resound 
and  vibrate  wiih  full  power.  The  forms  as 
a  whole  become  wider  and  broader,  in  de- 
tail softer,  more  flexible,  more  beautiful  ;  the 
spirit  that  pervades  the  tone-pictures  takes  an 
ever  freer,  bolder  flight.  In  the  highest  pro- 
ductions of  this  new  art,  the  purely  musical 
working  or  shaping  is  scarcely  noticed  or 
considered,  although  it  is  not  less  great,  nor 
has  it  changed  ils  nature,  and  it  still  remains 
the  main  thing,  at  all  events  the  foundation  ; 
for  now  the  forms  have  become  altogether  an 
expression  of  the  soul's  life,  whereas  before 
they  claimed  validity  too  much  upon  their 
own  account.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  iu 
spite  of  the  special  excellences  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  other  earlier,  more  restric  ed  forms, 
especially  the  fugue,  the  S-onata  seems  to  be 
the  liighesi,  richest,  ri|)est  art  form  which  in- 
strumental music  80  far  has  developed.  And 
it   shows    itself   in    its    full    splendor   in    the 


works  of  Beethoven,  who  first,  with  titanic 
power,  cairied  on  to  the  end  the  grand  new 
ari-creation  which  Haydn  had  begun.  But 
the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that,  when  we 
speak  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  creations,  we 
think  first,  to  be  sure,  of  hi^  piano-forte  Sona- 
tas, but  that  all  his  Duos,  Tri'is,  and  Quatuors, 
even  to  the  Symphonies,  belong  to  the  same 
art  kind,  inasmuch  as  their  formal  build  is 
thoroughly  alike  in  fundamental  outlines,  and 
only  the  different  material  for  which  the  art- 
ist works  requires  certain  special  peculiari- 
ties of  style  ;  so  that,  for  example,  a  Quartet 
for  string  (or  bow)  instruments,  or  an  orches- 
tral Symphony,  will  always  show,  ceteris  par- 
ibus, a  richer,  stricter  polyphony  than  a  solo 
piano-forte  Sonata.  Now  this  Sonata,  from 
that  of  the  piano  solo  to  the  Concerto  and 
the  Symphony,  formed  for  about  a  century 
the  focus  of  the  whole  activity  of  art  on  the 
domain  of  instrumental  music  ;  and  decidedly 
its  greatest  representative  was  Beethoven, 
about  whom  the  other  eminent  mastei'S  in 
this  kiud  of  art  stand  naturally  grouped. 
{^To  be  continued.) 


ARTHUR  SULLIVAN. 

Sullivan  was  born  in  1844  in  London, 
and  inheritedhis  musical  taste  from  his  father, 
who  was  a  teac'aer  of  music  in  Kneller  Hall, 
a  training  school  for  band-masters  in  the 
army.  His  precocity  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  when  only  three  years  old  he  was 
a  singer  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  at  four- 
teen received  the  Mendelssohn  medal,  being 
the  first  to  be  thus  honored.  He  was  at  first 
taught  by  his  father,  a^d  afterward  pursued 
his  studies  at  the  Royal  Academy  xmder  John 
Gioss  and  Sterndale  Bennett,  and  at  tlie 
Leipsic  Conservatory  under  Rietz,  Haupt- 
mann,  and  Moscheles.  The  latter  took  a 
great  fancy  to  him,  and  pronounced  him  "a 
lad  of  great  promise,"  and  one  who  he  was 
"  sure  would  do  credit  to  England."  When 
seventeen  years  old  his  music  (Op.  1)  to 
Shakespeare's  "Tempest,"  performed  at  a 
trial  concert,  created  quite  a  sensation,  and 
much  delighted  Prof.  Moscheles,  who  saw  in 
the  work  good  promise  of  the  fi'uit  of  his 
predictions.  In  1862  his  "Enchanted  1^1  e  " 
was  brouffht  out  at  Covent  Garden,  and  was 
received  with  much  favor.  His  cantata  of 
"  Kenilworth  "  was  given  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  in  1864,  and  in  1865. a  "Te  Deum  " 
of  his  was  given  to  the  public.  About  this 
time  a  number  of  excellent  songs  and  an  an- 
them were  published  ;  also  a  few  piano  solos, 
one  of  which  was  performed  by  Mme.  Schiller 
in  Boston,  in  1874.  In  1869  his  "Prodigal 
Son  "  was  perfoimed  in  Worcester,  England, 
and  a  selection  from  it  has  often  been  sung 
iu  concert  by  Mr.  John  F.  AVinch.  "On 
Shore  and  Sea "  was  written  for  and  pro- 
duced at  the  International  Exhibition,  London, 
1871,  and  was  sung  in  Chicago,  in  1877,  at 
an  Apollo  club  concert.  The  "  Light  of  the 
World"  was  brought  out  in  Birmingham  in 
1873,  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony  and  Over- 
ture of  it  have  been  given  in  Ameiica.  His 
"  Miller  and  his  Men  "  was  composed  in  1874. 
He  has  written  many  duets  and  part-songs 
for  mule  voices,  and  his  compositions  of  this 
class  are  great  favorites  with  concert  peojilt 
everywhere.      Of    his    published    works,    we 
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refer  last  to  his  dramatic  compositions,  wbicli 
all  belong  to  the  school  of  comic  opera.  We 
believe  they  are  all  included  under  the  titles 
of  "  The?;pis,"  '■  II  Contrabandista,"  •'  Sorcer- 
er," "  Box  and  Cox,"  "Trial  by  Jury,"  and, 
"  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore."  The  last  three  are 
well  Ivnown,  "  Box  anc^  Cox "  behig  often 
heard,  and  ''  Trial  by  Jury "  has  become  a 
general  favorite,  certainly  in  this  country,  hav- 
ing been  performed  at  numerous  theatres  since 
it  was  first  given-here  at  the  Globe,  in  1876, 
by  the  Soldene  Troupe.  In  the  recent  per- 
formance of  his  "In  Memoriam "  overture 
by  the  Paris  Societe  des  Concerts  dii  Coii- 
servatoiie,  Mr.  Sullivan  has  received  a  com- 
pliment which  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  the 
kind  ever  accorded  to  a  living  Englishman 
by  this  national  institution.  The  work  gave 
entire  satisfaction.  "  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore"  has 
been  more  instrumental  than  all  the  others 
in  making  his  name  known  to  the  whole 
world.  In  fact  a  sort  of  lunacy  seems  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  public  in  its  ad- 
miration of  this  sprightly  woik.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan holds  two  honorable  and  responsible 
positions  in  England :  that  of  Principal  of 
the  National  Scbool  of  Music  at  Si)uth  Ken- 
sington, and  Professorship  of  Harmony  at 
the  Roval  Academy  of  Music.  He  is  a  Doc- 
tor of  Music  by  virtue  of  a  degree  of  the 
Cambridge  University,  and  is  highly  estt-emed, 
not  only  jis  a  successful  com[)oser,  but  as  a 
friend  and  companion.  In  dispc-^ition  and 
character,  he  is  said  to  be  of  the  most  genial 
and  generous  kind.  We  have  a  somewhat 
positive  assurance  that  he  will  visit  America 
in  October,  and  should  he  do  so,  he  may  ex- 
pect such  a  welcome  from  all  his  "  sisters 
and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts"  on  this  side 
the  salt  pond  as  is  —  hardly  ever  —  accorded 
to  anj'  but  our  most  distinguished  visitors.  — 
Kimkel's  Musical  lievieiv. 


MUSICAL    CLUBS    OF   HARVARD:    THE 
PIERIAN  SODALITY. 

[From  The  IlarTard  Book,  1875.] 

The  musical  clubs  of  Harvard,  although  they 
may  contribute  nothing  to  the  history  of  music, 
have  always  formed  a  pleasant  element  in  the 
college  social  atmosphere,  and,  on  the  whole, 
however  frivolous  at  times,  have  had  a  really  re- 
fining influence  among  the  students.  Their  rec- 
ord, could  it  be  fully  written,  would  be  full  of 
interest.  But  that  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task, 
nor  do  the  materials  for  such  a  narrative,  save  to 
a  very  limited  extent,  exist.  It  would  be  useless 
to  attempt,  in  this  brief  space,  anything  more 
than  a  very  general  sketch. 

There  doubtless  bad  been  musical  clubs  in  col- 
lege at  various  times  before  the  most  enduring 
one,  the  Pierian  Sodality,  was  founded.  Evi- 
dence of  one,  at  least,  we  find  in  a.curious  little 
book  containing  "  The  Accorapts  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Singing  Club  of  Harvard  College,"  begun 
November  9,  1786,  and  continued  to  May,  1803. 
How  much  earlier  or  later  this  club  may  have 
flourished,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The 
little  oblong,  leather-bound,  well-worn,  and  yel- 
lowed volume,  in  shape  resembling  a  common 
psahn-tuhe  book  of  pocket  size,  shows  from  year 
to  year  the  dues  and  payments  of  the  several 
members,  all  set  down  in  shillings  and  pence,  — 
pounds  seldom  figuring,  —  until  the  Federal  cur- 
rency comes  in,  in  1797.  From  such  entries  as 
these,  —  "3  vols.  Worcester  Collection,  4th  ed., 
15   shillings  ;  "    "  Holden's  Music,  8   shillings  ;  '' 


"  Harmonia  Sacra  ;  "  "  Harmonia  Americana  ;  " 
"Law's  small  Collection,"  etc., —  it  is  clear 
that  the  Singing  Club  mainly,  if  not  exclusively, 
courted  the  muse  of  old  New  England  psalmody  ; 
while  several  mentions  of  incredibly  small  sums 
(£2,  or  so)  spent  for  a  bass-viol,  and  frequent 
pence  and  shillings  for  strings  and  bows,  inti- 
mate that  the  vocal  consenlus  was  not  altogether 
without  instrumental  accompaniment.  The  writer 
well  remembers  one  of  those  old  'cellos  standing 
in  the  corner  under  the  paternal  roof,  where  it 
was  still  cherished  in  his  boyhood's  years.  Some 
honored  names  appear  in  this  old  record  :  in 
1786,  for  instance.  President  Kirkland,  Judge 
Samuel  Putnam;  in  1799,  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
etc.,  etc. 

Of  clubs  or  bands  for  instrumental,  or  "  pure," 
music,  we  know  of  none  earlier  than  the  most  fa- 
mous and  long-lived  among  them,  which  still 
flourishes,' The  Pierian  Sodality,  founded  in  1808. 
The  secretary's  records  for  the  first  twenty-four 
years  of  its  checkered  experiences  have  strangely 
disappeared.  For  all  that  period  our  only  sources 
of  information  (though  doubtless  one  who  could 
devote  himself  with  singleness  of  purpose  and 
with  one-ideaed  persistency  and  zeal  to  such  a 
task,  might  gather  quite  a  mass  of  pleasant  rem- 
iniscences from  veteran  survivors)  are  an  old 
MS.  volume  of  music,  dating  back  .to  the  founda- 
tion, and  a  printed  catalogue  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers down  to  the  class  of  1850.  From  this  last  it 
appears  that  the  "  founders  "  were  Alpheus  Bii^e- 
low,  Benjamin  D.  Bartlett,  Joseph  Eaton,  John 
Gardner  and  Frederic  Kinloch,  all  of  the  class  of 
1810,  and  all  long  since  enrolled  among  t\ie  Stelli- 
geri,  as  well  as  their  associates  of  that  and  several 
succeeding  classes,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Nathaniel  Deering  (oldest  surviving  Pierian), 
who  still  lives  in  Portland,  Me.  Among  Pieri- 
ans  of  1811  we  find  the  names  of  Thomas  G.  Gary, 
William  Powell  Mason,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Gilman,  author  of  "  Fair  Harvard  ;  "  of  1812,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Ware  and  Bishop  AVainwright ; 
of  1816,  William  Ware  (author  of  the  "Palmyra 
Letters,"  "  Zenobia,"  etc.)  ;  of  1817,  George  B. 
Emerson  arid  General  H.  K.  Oliver,  the  latter  still 
among  the  most  active  and  enthusiastic  spirits  in 
the  musical  life  of  Eastern  Massachusetts.  But 
we  forbear  to  single  out  more  names  from  the  rich 
catalogue. 

The  writer's  personal  recollection  of  the  club 
begins  with  the  year  1827-28.  What  it  had  been 
socially,  as  a  aodalitij,  down  to  that  time,  appears 
most  creditably  from  a  perusal  of  the  catalogue 
of  names.  What  it  was  musically  is  for  the  most 
part  matter  of  conjecture.  Probably  it  varied  in 
form  and  color,  as  in  degrees  of  excellence,  from 
year  to  year  ;  your  musical  undergraduate  is  but 
a  bird  of  passage.  The  old  book  of  copied  mu- 
sic, however,  appears  to  contain  the  club's  es- 
sential repertoire  (at  least  fair  samples  of  it)  from 
the  year  1808  to  1822.  A  long  string  of  once 
popular  marches  comes  first  (Swiss  Guards',  Val- 
entine's, Grand  Slow  March  in  C,  Massachusetts, 
Dirge  in  the  Oratory  {sic)  of  Saul,  Cadets' 
March,  March  in  the  Overture  of  Lodoiska,  Buo- 
naparte's March,  etc.,  etc.).  These  are  all  writ- 
ten out  in  regular  orchestral  score  for  Primo  and 
Secondo  (doubtless  violins).  Oboe,  Corni,  primo 
anil  secondo,  Tenor,  and  Bassoon.  Some  of  these 
scores,  however,  show  above  the  first  and  second 
violins  another  "  primo  "  and  "  secondo  "  (per- 
haps flutes).  Evidently  the  little  band  originally 
took  a  more  orchestral  form  (with  violins)  than 
it  had  afterwards  for  many  years  in  the  long  flut- 
ing and  serenading,  —  what  we  may  call  the 
middle  —  period  of  the  Pierian  career.  We  find 
also  Rondos  by  Haydn  and  Pleyel,  interspersed 
among  more  marches  ;  the  Downfall  of  Paris ; 
waltzes  ;  a  Divertimento  by  Pleyel,  with  pairs 
of  flutes  and    clarinets,  besides    the  strinsrs ;    a 


portion  of  Handel's  Water  Music  ;  airs,  like 
Robin  Adair,  Yellow-Haired  Laddie,  Fleuve  du 
Tage,  Aria  in  the  Brazen  Mask,  etc.  (These,  of 
the  more  sentimental  kind,  occur  more  frequently 
as  we  come  further  down  ;  doubtless  the  tender 
melodies  were  mingled  with  many  a  student's 
finer  dreams  —  and  many  a  maiden's.)  The 
name  of  the  copyist —  possibly  in  some  cases  be 
was  also  the  arranger  —  is  affixed  to  each  piece. 
Some  of  these  copyists  survive,  and  could,  we 
doubt  not,  tell  us  more  of  the  musical  complex- 
ion and  accomplishment  of  the  Pierians  of  their 
day. 

When  the  Sodality  began  to  pl.ay  at  college 
exhibitions,  or  when  the  flutes  came  in,  and,  with 
those  soft,  persuasive  instruments,  of  course  the 
serenading,  we  are  not  informed.  Both  practices 
were  fully  in  vogue  whenwe  first  heard  the  Pie- 
rians, in  1827-28  (the  days  of  E.  S.  Dixwell,  and 
of  Winthrop,  and  the  late  lamented  F.  C.  Lor- 
ing),  and  were  kept  up,  with  occasional  short  in- 
terruptions, for  many  a  year  afterwards.  Shall 
we  forget  the  scene  of  Exhibition  Day,  when  the 
Latin  Scbool  boy,  on  the  eve  of  entering  college, 
eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  beforehand  of  the  prom- 
ised land,  went  out  to  University  Hall,  and  for 
the  first  time  heard  and  saw,  up  there  in  the  side 
(north)  gallery,  the  little  group  of  Pierians,  with 
their  ribbons  and  their  medals,  and  their  shining 
instruments,  among  them  that  protruding,  long, 
and  lengthening  monster,  the  trombone,  wielded 
with  an  air  of  gravity  and  dignity  by  one  who 
now  ranks  among  our  most  distinguished  schol- 
ars, orators,  and  statesmen  ?  Had  any  strains 
of  band  or  orchestra  ever  sounded  quite  so  sweet 
to  the  expectant  Freshman's  ears  as  those  ?  And 
was  not  he,  too,  captivated  and  converted  to  the 
gospel  of  the  college  flute,  as  the  transcendent 
and  most  eloquent  of  instruments  ?  Nevertheless 
within  a  year  or  two  be  cho^e  the  reedy  clarinet, 
wherewith  to  lead  a  little  preparatory  club,  — 
the  purgatory  which  half-fledged  musicians  of  his 
own  ilk  bad  to  pass  through  before  they  could  be 
candidates  for  the  Pierian  paradise.  This  was 
called  the  Arionic  Society,  and  if  its  utmost  skill 
was  discord,  the  struggle  of  its  members  for  pro- 
motion into  the  higher  order  was  persistent.  We 
think  it  was  founded  some  years  later  than  the 
Sodality,  for  which  it  was  in  some  sense  the  noisy 
nursery ;  how  long  it  lasted  we  know  not.  The 
Sodality  in  our  day  (1830-32),  under  the  pres- 
idency of  accomplished  flutists  (Isaac  Appleton 
Jewett,  Boott,  and  Gorham),  was  comparatively 
rich  in  instruments  ;  besides  the  flutes  (first,  sec- 
ond, third,  and  several  of  each)  we  had  the  clar- 
inet, a  pair  of  French  boms,  violoncello,  and 
part  of  the  time  a  nondescript  bass  horn.  But 
with  the  graduation  of  the  class  of  1832  the  band 
was  suddenly  reduced  to  a  single  member,  who 
held  all  the  offices  and  faithfully  performed  the 
duties,  meeting  and  practicing  (bis  flute  parts) 
on  the  stated  evenings,  and  so  keeping  the  frail 
deserted  shell  above  the  waves,  until  one  by  one 
a  little  crew  had  joined  him.  On  such  a  slen- 
der thread  did  the  existence  of  the  proud  Sodal- 
ity once  hang  !  Perhaps  more  than  once,  be- 
fore and  since. 

Plainly,  the  club  was  not  at  all  times  in  a  con- 
dition to  respond  at  exhibitions  to  the  expeclatur 
musica  of  the  venerable  Prfeses.  But  the  records, 
from  1832  down,  show  that  to  bring  themselves 
into  fit  condition  for  that  service,  and  thereby 
shine  in  the  good  graces  of  the  fair  ones,  as  well 
as  of  their  fellow-students,  on  that  day  assembled, 
was  all  the  time  the  highest  mark  of  their  am- 
bition ;  and  oftentimes  they  borrowed  aid  from 
ex-Pierians,  or  amateur  musicians  from  without, 
to  eke  out  the  harmony  and  help  them  through 
the  task.  For  the  same  cause  the  serenadino- 
joys  and  glories  were  in  like  manner  intermittent ; 
there  was  now  and  then  a  season  when  the  sum- 
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mei-  nights  of  Cambridge  and   vicinity  were  as 
full  of  melodies  as  Prospero's  island. 

We  are  saved  the  necessity  of  enteiing  into 
any  details  of  these  things  by  the  reminiscences 
of  a  Pierian  of  the  class  of  1839,  which  I'lirnish 
a  vivid  inside  view  of  the  Pierian  life  during  his 
time.  We  append  it  as  a  representative  descrip- 
tion equally  good  for  any  time  in  twenty  years 
or  more. 

In  July,  1837,  several  ex-Pierians  passed  a 
pleasant  social  hour  wi'h  the  actual  members  of 
the  club  after  an  exhibition.  It  was  at  a  room 
in  Hohvorthy,  and  then  and  there  was  the  first 
suggestion  made,  and  the  first  steps  wei'C  taken, 
for  the  formation  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Associ- 
ation, which,  for  a  few  years,  was  composed  of 
past  and  present  members  of  the  Sodality  ;  but 
afterwards  the  connection  was  dissolved,  and  the 
Association  has  carried  on  its  separate  life  in 
Boston,  replenishing  its  membership  from  year 
to  year,  however,  principally  from  the  graduate 
Pierians.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  has 
always  had  among  its  chief  objects  to  promote 
musical  culture  in  the  University  ;  and  it  is  in 
great  measure  due  to  its  appeals  and  influence 
that  the  college  has,  for  fifteen  years  or  more, 
employed  a  learned  and  accomplished  musical 
instructor,  on  whom  it  has  only  during  tliis  last 
year  conferred  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor 
(now  Professor)  of  Music. 

So  much  of  what  we  have  called  the  middle 
period  of  the  Pierian  history,  —  the  fluting,  ser- 
enading, exhibition-playing  period.  AVo  may  re- 
mark, however,  that  music  has  its  shifting  fash- 
ions, and  that  there  was  a  time  (about  the  year 
1S44)  when  a  new  sentimental  brazen  siren,  un- 
der the  various  forms  of  cornet-a-piston,  post-horn, 
etc.,  possessed  the  fancy  of  the  college  amateur, 
and  was  in  vogue  for  some  years,  like  the  flute, 
between  which  and  the  heroic  trumpet  it  was  a 
sort  of  ambiguous  cross  ;  but  it  has  had  its  day 
as  the  "  instrument  for  gentlemen."  Perhaps  it 
was  the  germ  that  culminated  in  the  great  mon- 
ster "  Jubilee  "  of  Gilmore  ! 

With  the  year  1857—58  we  may  consider  the 
third  and  present  period  to  have  begun.  This 
was  the  time  when  violins  were  reinstated  in  the 
place  of  honor,  and  when  the  band  was  led  by 
players  of  the  violin,  among  whom  was  young  Rob- 
ert G.  Shaw,  heroic  martyr  of  the  late  war  ;  there 
was  also  Crowninshield's  'cello,  a  double-liass,  and 
a  piano-forte  to  fill  out  the  harmony.  Since  then 
the  tendency  of  the  club  has  been  more  and  more 
toward  the  character  and  the  proportions  of  a 
bona  fide  orchestra.  And,  naturally,  the  classic 
instrument  (  "  fiddle  "  no  longer')  brought  in  with 
it  intermittent  aspirations  for  a  higher  kind  of 
music,  tliough  the  chief  occupation  of  the  club 
has  always  been  with  music  light  and  popular, 
and  of  the  day.  Thus  in  the  record  of  a  ]neet- 
ing  in  May,  1859,  we  read  as  follows  :  "  We  had 
obtained  from  the  library  of  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal Association  of  Boston  (an  aftergrowth  of  the 
Pierian  Sodality)  copies  of  twelve  of  Haydn's 
Granrl  Symphonies,  arranged  for  piano,  two  vio- 
lins, 'cello,  and  flute ;  and,  after  oiu'  regular 
pieces  for  full  orchestra,  we  proceeded  to  try 
these,  and  became  so  infatuated  by  their  harmony 
that  we  continued  playing  until  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

We  believe  serenading  soon  went  out  alto- 
gether; and  in  the  place  thereof,  the  brave  little 
band  began  to  feel  its  strength  sulliciently  to  vent- 
ure (with  the  Glee  Clulj)  upon  the  giving  of 
concerts  in  Lyceum  Hall  to  crowded  audiences 
of  their  invited  friends  ;  and  from  that  day  to 
thi.-i  the  practi<-e  lia.f  been  continued  ;  more 
tlian  once  have  Boston  and  the  neighboring  larger 
towns  enjoyed   the  favor  of  sucli  concerts. 

This  pt^riod  lias  been  also  marked  by  tlie  sus- 
pension of  ihe  college  exhibitions  ;   for  a  num- 


ber of  years  the  field  of  glory  has  no  longer  fas- 
cinated tlie  young  college  amateur's  imagination. 
For  outward  motive  there  remains  to  the  Pierians 
the  concerts,  and  for  an  inward  and  abiding  spring 
(may  we  not  hope  ?)  a  sincere  zeal  for  music, 
and  in  a  somewhat  higher  sense  than  heretofore. 
Probably  the  band  was  never  in  so  good  a  con- 
dition, musically,  as  it  was  last  spring,  when  it 
numbered  two  first  and  two  second  violins,  one 
or  two  violas,  two  'cellos,  and  a  double-bass,  be- 
sides flutes  (reduced  to  the  orthodox  pair),  a  clar- 
inet, a  trumpet  (if  we  remember  rightly),  and 
serviceable  hands  at  the  piano  in  the  background. 
Their  performance,  at  a  concert  with  the  Har- 
vard Glee  Club,  under  their  energetic  conductor 
of  the  year  before,  now  a  member  of  the  Law 
School,  was  said  to  be  "  in  point  of  spirit  and  pre- 
cision creditable,  although  it  will  cost  more  expe- 
rience to  keep  the  wind  in  e.xact  tune  with  the 
strings."  Already  they  h:ive  gone  so  far  as  to  try 
tlieir  powers  upon  a  Haydn  Symphony,  a  Mozart 
Overture,  etc.,  and  with  encouraging  results  ;  and 
possibly  we  have  here  the  germ  of  what  may  one 
day  be  a  proper  college  orchestra.         J.  S.  1). 

{  To  be  contiitued.) 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  ENGLISH  OPERA, 

JOHN    GAY    AND    HIS    "  BEGGAK'S    OPERA,"   THE 
rOREKUNNER    OF    '•  PlXAFOltE." 

[From  tlie  Springfield  Republican.] 

The  unexpected  and  very  great  success  of 
"  Pinafore  "  is  not  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  English  opera.  Tlie  first  work  of  the  kind, 
"  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  was  also  a  happy  com- 
bination of  wit,  melody,  and  satire,  that  hit  the 
fancy  of  mankind  and  set  them  to  laughing  and 
humming. 

This  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Walpole,  Chesterfield,  Pope,  Swift,  Congreve, 
Cibber,  and  others  were  the  great  names  of  the 
day.  Addison  was  but  lately  dead,  and  his 
brother  essayist,  Steele,  was  stricken  with  paral- 
ysis ;  the  second  "  snuily  drone  from  the  German 
hive  "  had  just  come  to  the  throne,  a  disreputable, 
irrnorant,  passionate  Hanoverian  ;  Parliament  was 
corrupt,  and  Walpole,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
prime  minister,  "judged  human  nature  so  meanly 
that  one  is  ashamed  to  own  that  he  was  right ;  " 
but  under  this  dissolute,  boozing,  card-playing 
Government  there  was  peace,  plenty,  and  the  three 
per  cents  nearly  at  par.  England,  torn  for  half 
a  century  by  questions  of  loyalty  (how  history 
repeats  itself),  prerogative,  church,  religious  free- 
dom, and  whatever  cries  of  stalwart  partisanship, 
was  settling  into  peace,  ease,  and  freedom.  Wal- 
pole made  no  pretension  to  morality,  public  or 
private,  but  he  knew  that  prosperity  repressed 
the  rage  of  faction ;  he  sought  no  glory  abroad, 
but  by  moderation  and  lenity  he  promoted  the 
happines'i  of  the  people  at  home. 

It  was  the  '•  Merrie  England  "  of  song  and 
story.  London  had  not  then,  like  a  groat  wen, 
as  Thackeray  says,  drawn  all  the  blood  fi-om 
country  life.  Gentlemen  lived  on  their  own  es- 
tates, rarely  going  to  town,  hated  foreigners,' and 
indulged  in  hearty  sports  and  simple  amusements. 
Travelling  was  not  easy,  for  the  roads  were  quag- 
mires the  greater  part  of  the  year,  in  that  oozy 
climate,  and  the  lonely  heaths  were  infested  by 
bold  highwaymen  who  "  took  to  the  road  "  when 
fortune  frowned  at  the  gaming  table;  but  there 
was  sport  enough  at  home,  every  large  town  had 
its  assemblies,  i-ace-meelings,  cocking  mains,  and 
every  luunlet  its  gamcts.  There  was  much  sound 
of  junketing  and  fidilling  all  over  the  land;  a 
coarse,  liard-riding,  loud-bawling  people  tu'e  pretty 
good  liriiikers  ;  the  opinions  of  the  lime  are  well 
expressed  in  a  stanza  of  a  song  Ihat  was  sung  in 
the  eomeily  of  "The  Provoked  Wife  "  :  — 


"  What  a  potlter  of  Inte 

Have  the}'  kept  in  tlie  state. 
About  setting  our  consciences  free! 
A  bottle  lias  more 
Dispensations  in  store 
Than  the  king  and  the  state  can  decree." 

The  court  of  the  first  George  had  been  inclined 
to  much  junketing,  gjming,  and  riot.  The  Kino- 
brought  over  a  train  of  (jermans,  male  and  fe- 
male, who  were  determined  to  get  all  they  could 
while  the  game  lasted.  Italian  opera,  that  had 
crept  in  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  was  much 
patronized.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  hated 
his  father  almost  as  much  as  he  afterward  de- 
tested his  own  son,  like  many  other  inharmo- 
nious, (juarrelsome  people,  was  devoted  to  mu>ie, 
and  subscribed  handsomely  to  the  opera ;  in  this 
he  was  followed  by  people  of  fashion  and  by  the 
travelled  aristocracy ;  but  the  general  body  of 
play  goers  hated  the  foreign  innovation ;  it  was 
not  only  the  constant  subject  of  the  ridicule  of 
wits  and  jesters,  but  it  was  also  denounced  in 
the  gravest  mauntr  by  various  censors  of  the 
public  morals. 

John  Gay,  poet  and  wit,  patronized  by  the 
powerful  duke  and  duchess  of  Queensberry,  had 
written  charming  verses,  and  some  successful 
"  pastorals,"  idyls  of  the  bucolic  sort,  in  which 
imaginary  shepherd  lads  and  lasses  disported 
themselves  as  they  seem  to  be  doing  in  china 
mantel-piece  ornaments.  Gay  was  one  of  the 
men  that  are  fortunate  in  being  much  beloved  ; 
I  imagine  that  he  had  a  sympathetic  feeling  for 
others  and  did  not  spend  his  time  in  talking  about 
himself  and  his  own  aflTairs.  Cold,  se'f-engrosscd 
men  grow  rich  oftentimes,  wear  purple  and  fine 
linen,  but  they  are  notloved  and  pelted  as  John  ■ 
Gay  was.  Among  his  other  conquests  he  had 
found  a  soft  s'lot  in  tbe  cynical,  bitter  heart  of 
Dean  Swift,  who,  with  his  usual  contempt  and 
scorn  of  human  nature,  suggested  to  Gay  that  he 
should  write  a  "pastoral,"  introducing  highway- 
men, thieves,  informers,  and  such  other  rogues  as 
made  the  population  of  Newgate  prison.  Gay 
took  the  idea  readily  and  wrote  a  comedy  with 
songs ;  unlike  the  Italian  opera  il  had  no  recita- 
tive, but  it  was  the  exact  form  in  which  Engli.-h 
opera  has  remained  to  tliis  day,  a  combination  of 
singing  and  speaking  ;  what  might  more  properly 
have  been  called  at  first,  ballad  comedy. 

The  production  was  intended  to  satirize  Ital- 
ian opera,  and  it  is  rather  a  funny  coincidence 
that  the  class  of  people  who  speak  of  Sir  Joseph 
Porter  as  "  the  Admiral,"  say  that  "  Pinafore  " 
was  written  to  ridicule  Italian  Opera,  Gay's 
satire  is  mostly  in  the  name  of  the  production, 
"  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  and  in  the  prologue, 
spoken  by  a  beggar,  which  contains  a  very  stupid 
story  of  its  origin.  There  was,  however,  pointed 
and  clever  satire  upon  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
and  politicians  in  general,  and  the  whole  thing  is 
a  more  terrific  e.xposition  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  law  than  Gay  intended,  or  than  his 
audience  could  understand.  Gay's  friends  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  work  and  gave  him  their 
assistance  ;   Dean  Swift  wrote  the  song,  — 

"  When  jou  censure  the  age  ; " 
Sir  Charles  Ilanbury  Williams  contributed,  — 

"  Virgins  are  like  the  fair  flower  in  its  lustre  ;  " 
The  great  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  the  song 
Macheath  .sings  to  the  air  "  Lillibullero,"  —  "  The 
Modes  of  the  Court,"  while  Fortescue,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls,  wrote  the  precious  produc- 
tion, — 

"  Gamesters  and  lawyers  are  jugglers  alike." 
Dr.  Pepusch  composed  an  overture  that  is  good 
music  and  set  the  many  songs  to  popular  airs. 
When  all  was  done,  cold  water  began  to  come  — 
Dean  Swift  shook  his  head  about  it;  Cibber, 
manager  of  Drury  Lane,  refused   to  produce  it; 
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Congreve,  who  was  crowned  with  the  lays  of  a 
hterary  success  never  surpassed,  oracularly  de- 
clared that  the  piece  would  succeed  greatly  or  be 
conlbundedly  damned.  Failing  to  got  inside  the 
charmed  circle  of  Drury  Lane,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  go  to  Rich,  the  manager  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  the  house  then  celebrated  for  panto- 
mime, in  which  Rich  excelled  as  "  Harlequin  ;  " 
this  manager  is  iunnortaiized  in  Pope's  "  Dun- 
ciad"  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  Dullness, — 

''Immortal  Richl   how  calm  be  sits  at  ease, 
MiHst  snows  of  paper  and  fierce  liail  of  peas. 
And.  proud  his  mistress'  order  to  perform, 
Kides  on  the  wjiirlwind  and  directs  the  storm." 

Rich  was,  like  most  of  the  theatrical  managers 
of  our  times,  a  vulgar,  ignorant  showman,  ready 
for  anything,  and  he  took  up  Gay's  work  because 
it  was  powerfully  supported.  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  was  one  of,  the  "  Patent  "  theatres,  an<l 
enjoyed  equal  privileges  with  Drury  Lane ;  it 
had  a  fine  company  of  actors,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Quin. 

At  that  time  to  be  an  actor  meant  more  than 
it  means  no*.  Players  were  not  divided  into 
tragedians,  comedians,  eccentrics,  etc. ;  there 
were  no  ''  one  part  "  men  who,  making  special 
studies  of  iiliocy,  ih-unkenness,  or  what  not,  wan- 
dered about  }ear  after  year  until  theii'  perform- 
ances became  as  dry  and  perfunctory  as  those 
of  Sotheru  or  Jefferson  ;  there  were  no  tramping 
tra^icdians,  patronizing  Shakespeare  by  reciting 
half  a  dozen  "roles,"  until  they  become  hard, 
cold,  and  vacant  as  the  benches  which  the  pub- 
lic refuse  to  fill.  The  actors  of  the  last  cent- 
ury have  left  a  record  of  scholarship,  wit,  and 
accomplishment  that  we  do  not  parallel.  They 
acted  before  the  same  audiences  for  years,  con- 
tinually studying  new  parts  and  cast  in  a  wide 
range  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  fiirce.  If  we  be- 
lieve their  written  lives,  the  history  of  literature, 
and  the  more  trivial  records  of  gossip  and  letters, 
they  tilled  an  important  place  in  social  life,  and 
when  Garrick  died,  the  gravest  and  greatest  lit- 
erary authority  declared  that  in  the  event  "  the 
gayety  of  nations  was  eclipsed." 

Quia  was  the  head  of  Rich's  company,  and 
though  easily  the  second  best  tragedian  of  the 
day,  he  filled  all  important  parts  of  comedy,  and 
it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  be  cast  for 
Captain  Macheatli.  When  the  first  copies  of 
Pinafore  came  to  this  country  there  was  not  a 
theatrical  company  in  America  that  could  pro- 
duce it  except  that  of  the  Boston  Museum.  I 
record  this  to  the  honor  of  that  management. 
It  was  there  cast,  sung,  and  acted,  without  an  ad- 
dition to  the  company,  and  the  performance  was 
the  very  best,  take  it  all  in  all,  that  the  public 
saw.  Mr.  WiLon's  performance  of  Sir  Joseph 
was  perfect  in  conception  and  rendering,  and  the 
other  performers  "acted  up"  to  him.  When 
the  piece  became  a  success  other  managers 
"  faked  it  up "  by  taking  on  people  from  bur- 
lesque troupes,  minstrels,  church-singers,  and  a 
heterogenous  lot  that  could  sing  but  not  act,  or 
act  but  not  sing,  so  that  no  performance  any- 
where equaled  that  at  the  Museum.  Does  not 
this  .show  that  the  management  and  company  of 
the  Boston  Museum  is  for  general  theatrical  pur- 
poses the  very  best  in  America  ?  It  certainly 
proves  it  to  me.  But  we  will  leave  the  last 
opera  and  glide  back  through  the  many  years  to 
the  scenes  that  heralded  the  birth  of  the  first. 

We  left  Gay  and  the  actors  rehearsing  the 
opera,  all  doubtful  and  prophetic  of  evil.  Quin 
disliked  his  part ;  one  morning  a  sweet,  fresh 
voice  behind  the  scene  was  heard  trolling  easily 
the  music  of  Macheath.  Quin  remarked :  "  There 
is  a  man,  Mr.  Gay,  caii  do  you  more  justice  than 
I  can,"  and  forthwith  called  in  a  inanly,  hand- 
some fellow  whom  he  presented  as  Tom  Walker, 
an   actor  whose  name  is  on  the  scroll  of  fame 


connected  with  the  success  of  Macheath.  Other 
changes  were  made,  but  it  was  not  until  the  last 
rehearsal  that  it  was  resolved  to  accompany  the 
soniTS  with  tlie  music  of  "  the  band,"  as  the  or- 
cltestra  was  then  called,  and  as  it  should  now  be 
called. 

Probably  a  curtain  never  rose  on  a  more  un- 
certain houseful  than  when  the  scene  of  The 
Bei/f/ar's  Opera  was  revealed  and  Hippesley,  as 
Peachum,  opened  with  a  song,  — 

"  Thronsjh  all  the  employments  of  life 
Each  neighbor  abuses  his  brother." 

The  audience  remained  cold  and  silent  until  the 
grand  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  "  Let 
us  take  to  the  road,"  which  was  taken,  scene  and 
music,  from  the  opera  oi  It inaldo,  with  accompani- 
ment of  drums  and  truiupets.  At  this  the  hith- 
erto stolid  audience  burst  into  applause  that 
soon  became  general,  and  the  success  of  English 
opei'a  was  secured.  Among  the  audience  were 
Pope,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  his  rival  in  the  king's  ministry,  Lord  Towns- 
hend  ;  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  quar- 
rel scene  between  Peachum  anil  Lockitt,  in  the 
play,  refiirred  to  a  row  in  the  ministry  between 
these  two  statesmen,  which  went  so  far  that  they 
drew  their  swords. 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  the 
success  of  this  play  and  the  remarkable  event 
that  it  really  was  make  so  small  a  feature  in 
the  literiiture  of  the  time.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Swift's  letters  (who  happened  to  be  in  Ireland 
upon  its  production),  and  in  the  notes  to  the 
•'  Uunc'ad."  Gibber's  "  apology  "  for  his  life, 
the  most  coiuplete  dramatic  history  ever  written, 
and  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books,  says 
little  about  it ;  probably  because  Gibber  was 
mortified  that  he  had  refused  it  at  his  theatre. 
Dibdin's  comprehensive  "  History  of  the  Stage," 
does  not  recognize  that  it  was  the  invention  of  a 
new  and  brilliant  entertainment,  and  Doran  in 
his  famous  "  Annals"  is  equally  obtuse.  Victor's 
Register  makes  slight  mention  of  it,  and  Thack- 
eray, in  his  lecture  upon  Prior,  Gay,  and  Pope, 
scarcely  alludes  to  it.  None  of  these  writers 
looked  upon  it  as  important  that  a  new  fornf  of 
entertainment  had  been  invented,  because  until 
the  production  of  Pinafore,  English  opera  has 
not  been  important,  nor  is  there  a  work  of  the 
kind  between  7'7ie  Bef/r/ar's  Opera  and  Pinafore 
except  Sheridan's  opera  of  The  Duenna,  that  is 
of  consefjuence. 

It  happened  fortunately  that  Macklin  was  pres- 
ent at  the  first  performance  ;  he  had  also  wit- 
nessed the  rehearsal.s,  he  lived  seventy  years 
after  it,  seeing  two  centuries  and  almost  touching 
the  third  (he  was  born  in  1699  and  died  in  1797)  ; 
and  he  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  information 
that  we  have  about  the  first  performance.  The 
success  after  the  first  night  was  unbounded,  the 
town  was  wild  about  it ;  it  was  acted  all  over 
Great  Britain,  and  like  Pinafore  was  sung  by 
amateurs  and  children.  1  have  before  me,  in  a 
copy  of  1 728,  a  cast  of  "  Lilliputians  "  (Swift  was 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame),  in  which  the  va- 
rious parts  of  thieves,  highwaymen,  prostitutes, 
etc.,  that  compose  the  dramatis  personfe  are 
taken  by  young  misses !  Italian  opera,  that  had 
borne  all  down  before  it,  was  silenced  ;  the 
shameless  songs  of  The  Beggar's  Opera  wete  in 
all  mouths,  printed  on  fans,  and  the  scenes  repre- 
sented upon  screens  and  chintzes. 

But  the  world  was  not  all  of  a  mind  ;  there 
were  sober,  decent  people  like  Arbuthnot,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  anil  others,  who  de- 
nounced its  cynical  spirit  and  course  brutality. 
Sir  John  Fielding  declared  it  was  a  school  for 
highwaymen,  and  that  the  number  of  them  rap- 
idly increased.  But  the  public  laughed  and 
vowed  that  the  success  had  "made  Gay  rich  and 
Rich  gay."     On  the  seventy-second  night  of  the 


performance.  Rich,  at  the  wing,  noticed  that 
Walker,  as  Macheath,  was  imperfect  in  his  part, 
and  as  he  came  off  attacked  him  :  "  Sir,  I  should 
think  your  memory  ought  to  be  good  by  this 
time."  "  Zounds  sir  !  "  cried  Tom,  "  do  you  expect 
my  memory  to  last  forever  !  " 

The  great  luck  of  tlie  performance  fell  to  Miss 
Fcnton,  the  beautiful  Polly  ;  the  Duke  of  Bolton 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  in  Swift's  letters  the 
blessed  dean  writes  :  "  The  Duke  of  Bolton  hath 
run  away  with  Polly  Peachum,  having  settled 
four  hundred  a  year  upon  her  during  pleasure 
and  two  hundred  upon  disagreement,''  but  dis- 
agreement never  came,  for  she  lived  with  the 
duke  twenty-three  year.s,  when,  the  Duchess  of 
Bolton  dying,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  marry 
his  faithful  and  beloved  mistress,  who  had  borne 
him  several  ante-nuptial  children.  She  was  a 
beautiful  woman,  a  fine  actress,  and  a  sweet 
singer ;  in  one  of  Dr.  Warton's  notes  subjoined 
to  a  letter  from  Dean  Swift  to  Gay,  he  says  she 
had  wit,  good  sense,  a  just  taste  in  literature, 
and  was  much  admired  by  the  first  men  of  the 
age. 

Of  course  with  the  changes  of  manners  and 
customs,  Tlte  Beyr/nr's  Opera  has  become  merely 
a  curiosity;  it  was  the  origin  of  English  opera, 
and  it  gives  us  a  very  clear  view  of  the  brutality, 
coarseness,  and  indecency  of  manners  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century.  No  audience  of  our 
time  could  endure  a  single  scene  of  it  as  it  was 
originally  written,  yet  we  coolly  look  upon  scenes 
that  our  ancestors  would  have  hooted  from  the 
stage  :  "  Autres  temps,  autres  moeurs,"  —  that  is 
all.  The  plot  and  story  would  now  be  insuffer- 
ably dull.  We  have  no  interest  in  highwaymen  ; 
the  people  who  get  away  with  our  money  are  an 
unromantic,  jdodding  set  whom  we  trust  in  a 
fiduciary  capacit}'. 

After  Gay's  triumph  he  was  more  loved  and 
petted  than  ever,  for  he  was  then  not  only  amia- 
ble and  clever  but  successful  and  rich.  He  was 
self-indulgent  and  a  great  eater.  Congreve  in  a 
letter  to  Pope  says :  "  As  the  French  philosopher 
used  to  prove  his  existence  by,  '  I  think,  there- 
fore I  am,'  the  greatest  proof  of  Gay's  existence 
i.s,  he  eats,  therefore  he  is."  But  ease,  eating, 
drinking,  and  mnch  petting  made  an  end  to 
John  Gay.  Few  men  have  been  so  mourned 
as  he  was ;  for  though  he  wrote  The  Beggar's 
Opera  and  "  Trivia,"  he  had  also  written  the 
charming  ballads  of  "  'T  was  when  the  seas  were 
roarino-,"  "Black-Eyed  Susan,"  and  many  other 
sweet  and  tender  things  that  had  the  touch  of 
nature  in  them.  They  buried  him  in  the  abbey, 
where  England  has  gathered  her  illustrious  dead, 
and  his  ashes  mingle  with  those  of  kings  and 
heroes.  On  the  stone  that  marks  the  spot  are 
graven  the  worst  lines  he  ever  wrote  :  — 

"  Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it, 
I  thought  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it." 

WiLDAIR. 


TALKS  ON   ART.  —  SPXOND  SERIES.^ 

FROM      INSTRUCTIONS      OF      MR.      WILLIAM      M. 
HUNT    TO    HIS    PUPILS. 

xin. 

In  this  country  it  is  seldom  that  we  get  an  ar- 
tist's best  work,  because  the  critics  growl  so. 
People  will  never  get  their  money's  worth  until 
they  take  things  for  wdiat  they  are  intended. 

You  will  all  find  among  your  acquaintances  a 
class  of  people  who  consider  themselves  of  vital 
importance,  and  whose  lives  have  never  proved 
them  to  be  of  any  utility  to  anybody.  They  are 
always  foremost  in  their  remarks  to  decry  this 
and  to  discourage  that.     You  must  judge  such 

1  Copyright,  1879,  by  Helen  M.  Knowlton. 
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people's  opinions  according  to  the  amount  of  love 
which   they  have  shown  to  humanity. 

No  one  who  has  not  devoted  his  life  and  soul 
to  the  pursuit  of  art  can  feel  the  same  exultation 
in  its  brightest  ornaments  and  loftiest  triumphs 
that  an  artist  does.  "  Where  the  treasure  is,  there 
the  heart  is  also." 


^tmgljt^  loxirnal  of  Mmic, 


In  all  our  cHticisms  of  art  very  little  attention 
seems  to  be  paid  to  what  I  should  call  Wit  in 
Painting.  I  mean  the  effect  produced  by  rapid, 
electrical  work.  When  Stuart  Newton  was  in- 
vited by  an  English  gentleman  to  see  his  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  and  did  not  seem  much  pleased 
with  them,  the  owner  said,  "  Mr.  Newton,  at  any 
rate  it  is  a  tolerable  collection  ?  "  Stuart  Newton 
replied,  "  How  do  you  like  a  tolerable  egg  ?  " 
The  argument  of  a  day  would  not  contain  the 
pith  of  these  few  words. 

By  the  same  process  in  painting,  three  lines 
made  by  capacity,  with  conviction,  will  some- 
times produce  more  effect  than  a  year's  painstak- 
ing tinkering.  Labor  is  not  necessarily  effective. 
It  is  like  damp  powder,  which  kindles  slowly,  con- 
scientiously, and  surely,  one  grain  at  a  time. 

It  IS  the  suddenness  of  the  explosion  of  powder 
which  gives  the  irresistible  power  to  the  cannon- 
ball.  Most  men's  work  is  like  damp  powder,  and 
burns  one  grain  at  a  time.  There  is  a  great 
smoke  and  a  great  smell,  and  the  rock  is  not 
blasted. 

It  bores  some  people  to  think  that  any  one  can 
work  except  through  their  own  long  processes  ; 
and  nothing  so  irritates  a  community  as  to  wit- 
ness rapid  success. 

Do  your  own  work  in  your  own  way.  Don't 
embroider  other  people's  work  upon  your  own,  or 
you  make  an  extinguisher  to  put  out  your  own 
light.  You  can't  have  all  the  good  qualities  — 
the  drawing  of  Raphael  and  the  color  of  Titian  ! 
You  may  wish  to  draw  like  this  one  and  paint 
like  that  one,  but  you  can't  work  better  than  you 
know.  So  you  must  be  content  to  sing  your  own 
song  in  your  own  way.  Be  content  with  one 
quality.  I  know  how  hard  you  are  goipg  to  find 
it.  Corot  could  not  have  developed  himself  in 
this  country.  He  would  have-  been  snubbed  and 
laughed  at,  and  advised  to  paint  like  tliis  one  and 
that  one,  until  he  would  have  been  pushed  out  of 
his  own  direction. 

Why  put  a  line  under  that  eye  when  there  is 
none  ?  You  put  it  there  because  you  thought 
it  ought  to  be  there.  Well,  so  it  ought ;  but  the 
maker  of  that  cast  did  n't  think  so,  so  you  won't 
have  to  make  it.  Let  me  tell  you  a  secret. 
Don't  tell  anybody,  but  the  best  way  to  learn  to 
draw  is.    To  draw  ordy  what  you  see  ! 

I  lend  you  these  heliotypes  and  photographs, 
and  ask  you  to  take  as  much  care  of  them  as  you 
would  of  one  of  your  own  handkerchiefs  that  you 
had  hsA  washed  (or  eight  cents. 

Don't  try  to  paint  better  than  any  one  else  I 
Try  to  have  other  people  paint  better  than  you. 
That  will  help  you  to  paint.  We  go  on  only  by 
being  among  our  superiors. 

In  preparing  grounds  to  paint  on,  remember  to 
paint  light  on  dark,  cold  on  warm,  warm  on  cold. 
You  want  the  struggle  of  opposites. 

Nobody  ever  lived  who  began  to  be  the  color- 
ist   that  Diaz   was. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1879. 


Mhe.  Nlu<iSOS  has  ni(^efl  an  enijagcment  with  Jf.  Vau- 
corbeil,  the  new  Director  of  the  I'ari»  0[)*Ta  House,  for  two 
yean,  Ijeginiiing  early  neit  sjjriiii;.  She  will  "  create  "  tlje 
part  of  ymnctiC't  in  M.  Amhroiae  'i'hontas'K  fortjiconiint^ 
opera  of  "  Francesca  di  Kimini,"  and  will  [KJHHibly  also  take 
the  principal  part  in  .M.  ^raft<*net'ii  *' Jlerwiias,"  for  which 
MM.  Metlhac  aud  Ualevy  have  supplied  the  poem. 


SAVE    THE    MUSIC    HALL  1 
Music,  in   our  great  cities,  and  just   now   in 
Boston  particularly,  stands  in  need  of  two  things  : 
organization,  and  liberal  endowment  on  the   part 
of    men    of    means.       Musical    culture  —  at   all 
events  the  love  and  taste  for  music,  and  for  the 
higher  forms   of   art  —  now   interests  society  as 
never  before  ;  it  is  one  of  the  great  topics  of  the 
times,  as  every  newspaper  of  every  day  will  show. 
At  the  same  time  music,  like  all  refining  jiublic 
infiuences,  now  meets  an  enemy  more  dangerous, 
more  ruthless  and  destructive  than   it  ever  knew 
before.      That    enemy   is    the  soulless,   gras[)in«', 
and  insatiable  spirit  of  mere  money-making  busi- 
ness, as   represented  by  a  certain  restless  set  of 
men  whose  highest  ideal  of  a  great  city  is  a  vast 
wilderness   of  trade,  a  dead  level  of  mere  busi- 
ness streets,  one  like  another,  all  monotonous,  un- 
interesting, wearisome.      No  matter  lor  that  so 
long  as  there  is  room  enough  for  "  business."  For 
"  bees'niss  is  bees'niss,"  saith  the  Jew,  and  that 
is  all  their  argument.     All  that  there  is  of  pict- 
uresque and  charming  in  an  old  town,  all  that 
attracts  the  feet  of  travelers  towards  it,  all  its 
historic  monuments,  all  its  fine  buildings  reared 
in    the    interests  of  art    and    education,   all    its 
cheerful,   wholesome,   and  refreshing    parks   and 
shady  avenues  of  trees,  all  that  a  city  prides  it 
self  upon  and  that  its  children  love,  all,  in  short, 
that    makes  one  place  different  from  or  better 
than    another,   all   its   individuality,   its    peculiar 
character  and  glory,  must  be  sacrificed,  razed   to 
the  ground  the  moment   any  little   knot  of  ava- 
ricious, money-making  people  take  it  into  their 
heads  that  the  "  interests  of  trade  "  require  a  new 
street  running  right  through  the  Music  Hall,  the 
Art   Museum,  the   high  school,  or  tlie  venerable 
church  which  happens  to  stand   so   as   to   "  ob- 
struct "  their  hankering  for  an  increased  valua- 
tion ujion  their  private  estates.      At  tliis  moment 
it-is  our  beautiful  and  noble  Boston  Music    Hall 
which  is  the  special   object  of  attack  ;  but   the 
movement,  rather  say  the  dark   conspiracy,  is  all 
part  and   parcel  of  a  wider  and  a  wilder  dream, 
which  contemplates  the  destruction  of  the  Com- 
mon, the  digging  down  of  Beacon   Hill,  the  rob- 
bing Boston  of  its  lungs  and  breathing  spaces,  of 
all  its  noble  institutions  and  buildings,  of  all  that 
in  any  way  relieves  the  vulgar  dead  monotony  of 
trade.     It  would  in  fact  obliterate  all  that  distinct- 
tively  and  properly  is  Boston.     Probably  there 
are  some  native-born  sons  of  Boston  whose  souls 
are  not  superior  to  schemes  and  dreams  like  this ; 
but  doubtless  the  strength  of  all  such  movements 
lies   in    the   increase  of  population  from  abroad, 
wliereby  we  have  a  majority  of  voters  who  know 
not  Boston,  who  feel  no  interest  in  its  preserva- 
tion and  its  honor,  and  who  are  only  drawn  here 
as  to  a  great  niarket-[)lace  where  they  may  earn 
a  livelihood  and  possibly  get  rich. 

It  is  true  that  the  narrow  limits  of  this  penin- 
sula on  which  our  fathers  built  are  small  for  the 
present  population  and  its  active  industry  and 
trade.  But  why  shall  a  short  man  compete  in 
stature  with  a  man  that  is  tall  ?  Why  not  com- 
pete in  something  else,  and  somolliing  that  is  bet- 
ter? Why  will  not  Boston  be  content  with  being 
Boston?  Why  not  make  the  most  of  our  pecul- 
iar advantages,  cherish  the  good  things  we  have 
got,  and  not  try  to  be  Chicago  or  New  York  ?  Is 
Florence  any  the  less  glorious  because  it  is  not  so 
vast  a  ciiy  as  London  ?  Is  Liupzig  a  less  im- 
portant fact  of  Eurojiean  civilization  than  Ber- 
lin ?      But  to  come  to  the  immediate  point. 

Cinciimati  ajipcars  just  now  to  possess  both  the 
requirements  which  music  lacks  in  Boston.     She 


has  rich  men  who  give  largely  of  their  wealth  for 
the  support  of  music.     There  music  has  a  music 
hall  on  a  grand  scale  given  outright  to  music,  and 
not  likely  to  be  floated  down  into  the  stock-mar- 
ket.    It  will  probably  be  held  in  permanence  sa- 
cred to  the  cause  of  music.      With  that  hall  for  a 
nucleus  and  centre,  the  so  called  "  College  of  Mu- 
sic "  has  been  successfully  organized,  and  appar- 
ently almost  the  whole  musical  activity  of  Cin- 
cinnati pivots  mainly  upon  that.     This,  or  some 
such  unitar)',   comprehensive  and  consistent  or- 
ganization, is  what  Boston  needs  for  music.     But 
music,  now  a  more  important  interest  than  ever 
before,  lacks  the  material  means  for  further  prog- 
ress in    this  large  organic  sense.      Worst  of  all, 
and  very  mortifying,  it  seems  to  lack  the  means 
of  holding  what  it  has  got.      We  have  a  Music 
Hall,  wliicli  we  all  fondly  fancied  was  to  be  a 
permanent  possession  and  stronghold  of  the  mu- 
sical art  in  Boston.     It  was 'built  by  those  who 
intended  it  for  that.      To  be  sure   it   is   private 
property  and  held  in  shares  ;  but  those  who  sub- 
scribed to  its   stock  originally,  did  so  forrausic's 
sake  and  with  no  expectation  of  reaping  a  pecun- 
iary profit.      But  alas !    the  plan  was  faulty  ;  it 
should   have  been   a  gift  to  art  outright  ;  there 
was   debt    incurred  to   make   up   the   amount  re- 
quired ;  and  so  there  were  plenty  of  holes  through 
which  the  Evil  One,  in  the  shape  of  the  stock-job- 
ber, could  creep  in  and  undermine.    Its  shares  be- 
gan by  little  and  little  to  change  hands ;  the  sales 
were  quoted  in  the  reports  current  of  the  stock- 
market,  with  all  sorts  of  fluctuations,  and  some- 
times factitious,  fancy  prices.     In  fact  the-  Music 
Hall,  supposing  it  to  be  a  sensitive  being,  with  a 
sort   of  moral   consciousness  of  its   own    original 
design,  almost  ceased   to   know  itself,  it  was  so 
bandied  about  in  the  stock  market  and  "  mixed 
up  "  with  other  "  babes."      Once,  when  speculat- 
ing outsiders,  on  a   "  still  linnt,"   were  picking  up 
its  shares  with  the  hope  of  controlling  the  prop- 
erty and  converting  the   building  to  mercantile 
purposes,  the  stock  went  up  for  a  brief  time  to  a 
fabulous  height,  although  the  hall  had  never  paid 
a  dividend.     In  that  emergency  it  was  saved  for 
music  through  the  generous  investiiient  by  two  of 
its   friends  in  its  stock,  to  an  extent  which  gave 
them  a  controlling  interest.     Both  of  these  friends 
are  dead,  their  heir  has  failed  in   business,  and, 
although  anxious  to  liave   the   liall  preserved,  is 
compelled  to   act  in  the  interest  of  creditors  to 
whom  tlic  Music  Hall,  as  such,  is  of  no  concern 
compared  witli  the  income  to  be  derived  from  it, 
whether  by  selling  it  to  the  city  for  the  extension 
of  Hamilton  Place,  or  by  any  other  means.   Such 
is  the  streng  thof  the  enemy  that  seeketli  to  de- 
stroy, and  such  the  weakness  of  the  fortress. 

How  can  the  Music  Hall  be  saved  ?  The  dan- 
ger is  immediate.  ■  The  thing  required  is  that  the 
controlling  interest  in  its  stock  should  pass  into 
hands  that  will  hold  it  for  music  and  refuse  to 
sell  for  any  vandal  purposes  like  that  now  con- 
templated. 

It  would  .seem,  then,  that  the  case  appeals  dis- 
tinctly to  the  wealthier  friends  of  music  in  our 
city.  With  them  rests  the  responsibility  of  the 
salvation  or  destruction  of  the  Music  Hall. 
Money  alone  can  save  it.  Some  one  true  friend 
of  music,  or  a  number  of  such  combined,  must 
purchase  the  five  luimlred  plus  a  few  more  of  the 
one  thousand  shares  of  its  capital  stock,  and  re- 
fuse to  sell  them  for  (he  threatened  Hamilton 
Place  extension,  or  for  anytliing  that  would  di- 
vert the  Hall  from  its  original  and  legitimate 
uses.  Cincinnati  has  her  Springer  and  her  other 
generous  donors  of  the  funds  for  her  great  music 
hall  and  college ;  has  not  Boston  men  as  rich,  as 
public  si)irited,  as  generous  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  some  of  them  as  dei^ply  interested  in  music 
as  an  important  element  in  social  culture  ?  Surely 
her  "merchant  princes"  arc  proverbial  for  their 
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munificent  endowment  of  all  kinds  of  noble,  hu- 
mane, or  artistic  institutions.  They  give  most 
freely  to  found  professorships  even  in  branches  of 
lenrnin"^  and  of  science  which  can  expect  only  a 
handlul  (comparatively)  of  students.  They  give 
for  all  the  other  arts,  for  art  museums,  sculpture 
giUeries,  schools  of  art ;  but  unaccountable  as  it 
may  seem,  no  one  has  yet  appeared  who  gives 
a  handsome  sum  to  jMusic,  —  music,  which  inter- 
ests the  whole  comnuinity,  and  in  its  taste  for 
which,  in  its  halls  and  oratorios  and  concerts  of 
the  highest  kind,  Boston  so  prides  itself  Yet  here 
we  are  reduced  to  the  mortifying  strait,  that  we 
cannot  even  save  wli?t  we  have  built  up,  not  even 
the  place  which  .makes  grand  music  possible 
among  us,  for  want  of  money  enough  to  outbid 
the  destroyers !  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  the 
best  music  hall  conceivable;  or  that  we  do  not 
need  one  or  more  new  halls  in  addition  to  the  one 
we  have  (all  the  more  now  that  Tremont  Temple 
has  been  burned  down)  ;  but  we  do  need  this 
one,  and  in  the  present  emergency  it  is  all-i: 
portant  to  our  musical  interests  that  we  "  hold 
the  fortress."  It  would  not  cost  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  perhaps  not  half  that,  to  secure  and 
hold  that  larger  half  of  the  Music  Hall  stock 
which  otherwise  will  joiu  the  march  of  the  de- 
stro}ers.  Doubtless  there  are  a  dozen  men,  and 
more,  in  this  city,  who  could  do  this  single- 
handed,  men  who  have  some  zeal  for  music.  If 
not,  let  several  men,  and  generous  wealthy 
women,  too,  combine  to  <lo  it.  Or,  were  it  not 
that  the  danger  is  so  imminent,  and  time  so  short, 
it  would  seem  to  be  an  easy  task  to  raise  the  re- 
quired amount  in  single  shares,  widely  distributed 
among  musical  people  of  moderate  means-  At  all 
events  it  should  be  done ;  and  these  mere  mer- 
cantile and  selfish  onslaughts  upon  institutions 
which  are  the  ornament  and  pride  of  our  good 
old  city,  should  be  signally  rebuked. 

And  when  this  is  done,  when  the  stock  of  the 
Music  Hall  is  once  more  held  by  the  right  sort 
of  people,  purely  in  the  interests  of  music,  then 
at  once  will  vanish  all  those  objectionable  feat- 
nres  in  the  administration  of  the  Hall,  which 
have  made  not  a  few  of  our  most  musical  citi- 
zens indiflTerent  to  its  preservation.  Then  it  will 
no  more  be  desecrated  by  dog  shows,  poultry 
shows,  stupid  and  interminable  walking  matches, 
and  even  brutal  and  disgusting  prize  fights;  nor 
will  the  Hall  itself,  directly  or  indirectly,  compete 
with  its  own  customers  (musical  societies  who  hire 
it)  in  the  matter  of  concert  giving.  We  want 
the  Music  Hall  kept  pure  ;  we  want  it  kept  out 
of  the  stock-market ;  we  want  it  held  sacred  to 
Art,  unpurchasable  and  unassailable,  as  much  as 
Harvard  University,  or  Trinity  Church,  or  the 
Art  Museum,  or  the  Capitol. 

Quesiions  of  other  possible  and  better  halls, 
of  other  localities,  etc.,  appear  to  us  irrelevant 
just  now.  When  we  have  saved  what  we  have 
got,  we  may  begin  to  think  what  more  we  might 
have. 

These  remarks  perhaps  require  apology  to 
niany  of  our  readers  as  being  mostly  of  mere  lo- 
cal interest,,  confined  to  Boston.  But  they  in- 
volve principles  with  regard  to  the  rii>ht  organi- 
zation and  endowment  of  the  public  music,  which 
are  worthy  of  consideration  in  all  other  cities. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  25. — Your  Chicago  correspond 
eiit,  in  his  vacation  meanderings,  finds  himself  in  this  old 
and  wealthy  city;  and  as  he  has  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
familiarizing  himself  with  some  of  the  musical  affairs  of  the 
place,  as  well  as  making  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the 
niusical  people,  be  takes  thc-4iberty  of  transmitting  some  of 
his  reflections  to  the  Journai>.  The  musical  art  often 
suffers  in  its  progress  in  a  city  on  account  of  the  want  of  a 
conceiiti-ation  of  effort  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  it; 
for  no  matter  how  earnest  are  the  individual  members  of  the 


profession,  or  how  eager  a  number  of  niusical  lovers  may 
be  for  good  home  music,  yet  without  concerted  action  for 
the  support  of  musical  enterprises,  it  is  impossible  to  ad- 
vance the  arc  to  a  sure  position.  It  has  been  said  by  a  wise 
writer  on  the  subject  of  education,  that  to  educate  a  person 
fully  was  simply  to  lift  him  from  "a  state  of  dejiendence  to 
one  which  gave  him  the  full  power  over  his  faculties  and  of 
himself."  So  it  seems  to  me  that  every  city  that  pretends 
to  have  a  love  of.  culture,  and  desires  to  advance  tlie  arts, 
nnist  make  lierself  inde|)endent  of  all  other  places,  by  sup- 
porting within  her  limits  all  tliose  artists  who  can  l)est 
carry  out  all  enterprises  that  have  this  aim  in  view.  In  St 
Louis  I  find  the  material  for  a  unich  greater  degree  of 
advancement  tlian  is  at  present  indicated.  In  the  other 
arts  much  enterprise  is  manifested,  and  the  Washington 
University,  with  its  comprehensive  views  of  education,  has 
an  art  department  that  is  shaping  its  way  toward  a  self- 
supporting  independence.  They  have  fine  collections  of 
pictures,  casts,  and  artistic  treasures,  while  cultivated  artists 
give  instruction  in  all  branches  of  this  art.  Yearly  courses 
of  illustrated  lectures  are  given ;  and  sketch  clubs  and  other 
enterprises  are  successfully  carried  out  for  the  advancement 
of  this  branch  of  culture.  It  pleased  me  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Ives,  the  gentleman  wlio  is  the  professor  of  Art  at  the  Uni- 
versity, had  arranged  a  number  of  classical  recitals  of  piano- 
forte nuisic,  which  were  given  before  the  students  of  the  in- 
stitution, thus  signifying  liis  love  of  the  sister  art  of  music. 

The  Beethoven  Conservatory  of  Music  is  the  largest  in- 
stitution of  a  musical  character  in  this  city,  and  it  gives  in- 
struction to  a  large  number  of  students.  Mr.  W.  Melmen^, 
the  gentlemanly  correspondent  of  many  musical  ])apers,  has 
a  music-school  that  is  doing  earnest  work.  Mr.  Kobert 
Goldbeck  also  has  an  institution  of  like  character  under  his 
direction.  He  is  also  conductor  of  a  choral  organization 
bearing  the  name  of  the  '■'Haruionic  Society."  The  Ger- 
man Slusical  Club  —  called  the  Avion  —  is  one  of  the  largest 
societies  that  the  city  contains.  It  gives  a  number  of  con- 
certs each  season.  The ''Operatic  Society"  also  gave  a 
number  of  operas  during  the  past  season,  all  the  singers 
being  from  home  talent.  Their  performances  were  most 
highly  spoken  of.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
large  number  of  the  home  vocalists  of  this  city,  and  find 
that  it  is  rich  in  voices  of  a  good  character;  and  indeed 
some  of  the  singers  have  organs  that  have  given  them  a 
much  wider  reputation  tlian  comes  from  simple  local  fame. 

In  orchestral  matters  St.  Louis,  like  Chicago,  suffers,  and 
no  home  organization  for  symphony  concerts  exists,  although 
there  are  a  number  of  good  men  with  whom  to  form  a  band, 
should  a  well-directed  effort  be  made.. 

In  regard  to  the  public  support  given  to  niusical  enter- 
prises of  a  home  nature  I  heard  much  complaint,  and  was 
informed  that  neaily  every  endeavpr  made  for  the  advance- 
ment of  oratorio,  or  symphony  concerts,  failed  for  want  of 
financial  aid.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  St.  Louis 
does  not  contain  music-lovers,  for  a  most  appreciative  audi- 
ence is  often  assembled  to  give  welcome  to  some  great  artist 
who  may  visit  the  city.  Y'et  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
matter  of  its  want  of  activity  in  music  rests  mostly  upon 
the  fact  that  it  goes  outside  of  itself  for  its  dependence.  If 
the  musical  profession  would  organize  with  the  intent  of  ad- 
vancing their  art,  by  the  formation  of  societies  that  could 
give  in  an  adequate  manner  symphony,  oratorio,  and  chamber 
concerts,  and  collectively  try  to  awaken  the  public  to  the 
realization  that  the  home-talent  was  in  earnest  in  its  en- 
deavors to  cultivate  a  love  for  good  music,  I  think  the  city 
would  take  a  pride  in  her  own,  and  give  them  of  her  wealth 
to  support  their  undertakings.  There  might  follow  the 
large  festivals  after  a  season,  and  the  city  would  draw  from 
the  outside  world,  and  music-lovers  would  come  to  pay 
homage  to  the  shrine  of  art.  The  dependent  would  .find 
their  own  powers,  and  use  them  with  a  self-satisfying  cer- 
tainty. There  are  golden  opportunities  for  the  earnest  lovers 
of  art,  if  they  will  only  concentrate  their  endeavors  until 
they  are  sfamped  with  a  true  purpose. 

St.  Louis  is  the  home  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  learned 
editor  of  the  Jourwd  vf  Speculative  Philosophy^  and  his 
pen  has  been  active  for  music,  in  so  thoughtful  and  brilliant 
a  maimer  as  to  call  the  attention  of  the  great  minds  of  the 
country  to  new  reflections  upon  this  wonderful  art.  The 
oneness  of  the  beautiful  in  all  arts,  the  aim  of  all  culture 
toward  "the  elevation  of  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  Infinite  in 
perfection,  should  so  enlist  the  minds  of  all  earnest  thinkers 
everywhere,  that  cooperation  in  endeavor  would  win  that 
recognition  tiiat  comes  from  a  cause  that  is  universal  in  its 
intent  to  pronjote  the  true  and  the  good.  C.    H.  B. 


MiLWAUKKE,  "Wis.,  Sept.  3.  — I  have  been  silent  a 
long  time,  mainly  because  there  has  been  no  music  here 
the  record  of  which  need  take  up  the  valuable  space  of 
Dwight's  JouiiXAi...  The  summer  concerts  have  had  their 
interest,  but  mainly  for  the  seeker  after  hot  weather  reerea- 
-tion.  The  programmes,  liowever  well  given,  have  all  been 
light,  as  befits  the  season. 

But  I  ought  not  to  omit  recording  the  work  of  Mr.  W. 
S.  B.  iMathews's  Norn^al  School  at  Evanston,  of  which  I  saw 
a  good  deal  It  is  long  since  I  have  been  in  such  a  thor- 
oughly musical  atmosphere.  I  found  there  numbers  of 
earnest,  tht)uglitful,  enthusiastic  teachers  and  their  pupils, 
who  had  come  to  get  what  could  be  got  out  of  five  weeks 
of  work,  under  the  stimulus  of  excellent  teaching,  and  of  mu- 


sical companionship;  I  found  also,  stimulating  lectures,  or 
rather,  oft-hand  talks,  by  Mr.  Mathews  and  others,  and 
equally  stimulating  and  interesting  recitals  of  the  best  music, 
both  songs  and  piano-forte. 

There  were  some  twenty  of  these  recitals  in  all.  The 
song  recitals  were  given  by  Miss  Grace  A.  Hiltz,  of  Chicago, 
a  pupil  of  iMrs.  llershey-Kddy.  I  suhjoin  one  of  her  pro- 
grannnes,  and  must  expressjmy  hearty  approval  of  the  way 
it  was  sung.  Miss  Hlltz  has  evidently  been  thoroughly 
well  taught;  and  though  she  has  still  a  good  deal  to  learn, 
she  sang  much  of  this  programme  in  a  way  that  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  Her  singing  of  the  Schubert  and  Franz 
songs,  was  especially  delightful.  But  see  what  a  fiue  pro- 
gramme this  is ! 

1.  ((7)  "  On  wings  of  Music  "...       ^ 

{h)  "  Zuleika  " >  Mendelssohn.  - 

(c)  "  Song  of  Spring,"  Op.  71,  No.  2,  ) 

2.  Five  Songs,  from  the  "  Poet's  Love"    .     Schumann. 
{a)  "  'T  was  in  the  lovely  month  of  May." 

(6)  "•'  Where  (all  my  bitter  tear-drops.'* 
(c)  "  The  Rose  and  the  Lily." 
{d)  *'  When  gazing  on  thy  beauteous  eyes." 
(e)  *'  A  Y'oung  Man  loves  a  Maiden." 

3.  "  Blondel's  Song  " Schumann. 

4.  Nine  Songs .      Franz* 

(a)  "  Dance  Song  in  May,"  Op.  1,  No.  6. 

(6)  "In  Vain,"  Op.  10,  No.  6. 

(c)  "  Two  Faded  Koses,"  Op.  13,  No.  1. 

(rf)  "  May  Song,"  Op.  33,  No.  3. 

(e)  "  The  Lotus  Flower,"  Op.  1,  No.  3. 

(/)  "Rosemary,"  Op.  13,  No.  4. 

(V)  "Slumber  Song,"  Op.  1,  No.  10. 

(h)  "  Oh  tell  me  is  my  wandering  Love,"  Op.  40,  No.  1. 

(z )  "  The  Woods,"  Op.  14,  No.  3. 

5.  Five  Songs Schubert. 

{n)  "  Thou  art  the  Kest." 

{0}  "Hark!   Hark  the  Lark." 
(c)  "  Faith  in  Spring." 
(c?)  "  Barcarolle." 
(e)  "  Whither." 

A  good  many  of  the  piano  recitals  were  given  by  Miss 
Lydia  S.  Harris,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Mathews,  and  a  young  lady 
who  will  be  heard  from  by  and  by.  Her  most  satisfactory 
wurk  to  me  was  her  playing  of  the  E-miiior  concerto  of 
Chopin;  a  difiicult  work,  but  done  so  well  that  many  artists 
of  more  pretensions  need  not  have  been  ashamed  to  have 
played  it  as  she  did.  There  were  also  several  pupil  recitals, 
among  which,  one  by  a  Miss  Jones,  a  pupil  of  Miss  E.  W. 
Scott  of  Cincinnati,  was  especially  creditable.  There  was 
also  one  by  Miss  Amy  Fay,  which  I  did  not  hear;  one  by 
i\lis3  Bertha  Burge,  a  pupil  of  Carl  Keinecke,  and  an  excel- 
lent pianist  of  the  classical  school,  and  one  by  Mr.  Emil 
Liebling,  a  pianist,  who  has  great  execution.  I  ought  not 
to  omit  to  mention  the  vocal  teaching  and  chorus  directing 
of  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Chamberlain,  a  pupil  of  Mme.  Emma  Seller, 
and  a  teacher  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. So  far  as  I  can  judge,  his  methods  are  thoroughly 
scientific,  and  his  work  is  certainly  effective. 

Altogether,  I  am  certain  this  "  Normal  "  did  a  greal  deal 
of  good.  J.  C.  F. 

NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 

New  York:  and  Brooklyn  have  the  prospect  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  Symphony  Concerts,  Oratorios,  etc., 
during  the  coming  season,  according  to  the  following  schedule 
in  the  Tribune  :  — 

Nothing  is  known  as  yet  of  what  the  principal  composi- 
tions will  consist  that  the  different  societies  will  select,  but 
each  announces,  as  is  the  wont  of  such  societies,  that  it  has 
important  novelties  for  production.  The  concerts  will  be 
given  at  the  usual  places,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  at 
the  Academy  of  jMusic,  the  Symphony  Society  and  the  Or- 
atorio Society  at  Steinway  Hall,  Mr.  Carlberg's  concerts  at 
Chickering  Hall,  and  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  at  the 
Brooklyn  Academy.  The  Philharmonic  Societies  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  will  be  conducted  by  Theodore  Thomas, 
the  Symphony  and  Oratorio  Societies  by  Dr.  Damrosch,  and 
the  Chickering  Hall  Concerts  by  Mr.  Gotthold  Carlberg. 
The  dates  of  the  rehearsals  and  concerts  will  be  as  follows :  — 
November  6  and  8,  Symphony  Society. 

13  and  15,  Carlberg  Concert. 

17  and  IS,  Brooklyn  Philiiarmonic  Society. 

21  and  22,  New  York  Philharmonic  Society. 

28  and  29,  Oratorio  Society. 
December  4  and  6,  Symphony  Society. 

11  and  13,  Carlberg  Concert. 

15  and  IG,  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society. 

19  and  20,  New  York  Philharmonic  Society. 
26  and  27,  Oratorio  Society. 

January  8  and  10,  Carlberg  Concert. 

15  and  17,  Symphony  Society. 

23  and  24,  Ne^  York  Philharmonic  Society. 

29  and  30,  Carlberg  Concert. 
February  6  and  7,.  Oratorio  Society. 

12  and  14,  Symphony  Society. 

16  and  17,  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society. 

20  and  21,  New  Y'ork  Philharmonic  Society. 
26  and  28,  Carlberg  Society. 
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March  11  and  13,  Symphony  Society. 

15  and  16,  Bi'ooklyn  Philbannoiiic  Society. 
19  and  20,  New  York  Philliarruonic  Society. 

April  1  and  3,  Symphony  Society. 
8  and  10,  Carlberg  Conceil. 

16  and  17,  Oratorio  Society. 

19  and  20,  Brooklyn  Philliarmonic  Society. 
23  and  2i,  New  York  Philliarmonic  Society. 


Mme.  .Iulia  Riv^-King,  assisted  by  Mme.  Anna 
Drasdil,  will  give  recitals  in  Boston  and  other  cities  this 
season,  commencing  in  October. 

Mas  Maretzek  has  selected  the  24th  of  September  for  the 
initial  performance  of  his  new  opera  of  "  Sleepy  Hollow  "  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  the  same  date  as  that  of  the  first 
concert  of  the  Carlotta  Patti  Company. 


Mr.  "W.  R.  Deutsck,  who  has  just  arrived  home  from 
Europe,  makes  known  the  fact  that  he  has  engaged  for  the 
ensuing  season  a  musical  company  composed  of  twenty-two 
persons,  and  styled  the  "  Estudiantina  Figaro."  The 
English  name  will  be  "  The  Spanish  Students."  This  com- 
pany is,  in  fact,  a  band  made  up  entirely  of  guitars  and 
mandolins.  The  performance  that  it  gives  is  said  to  be 
poetical,  delicate,  and  charming,  and  also  to  be  extraordinary 
for  the  attribute  of  unanimity.  The  spectator,  in  fact,  sees 
these  twenty-two  musicians,  as  the  poet  Wordsworth  saw 
the  cattle,  when  he  said  "  there  are  forty  feeding  like  one." 
—  N.  Y.  Tribune.  

Miss  Abbie  Cakkixgton,  a  Boston  lady,  who  has  been 
singing  in  Milan  with  considerable  success,  was  introduced 
a  short  time  since  to  an  invited  audience  in  Boston  at  the 
rooms  of  Henry  F.  Miller.  The  Transcript  says  of  her: 
"  Her  voice  is  a  clear  and  powerful  soprano,  agreeable  and 
uniform  in  quality,  its  upper  notes  being  better  developed 
than  those  of  the  lower  register,  whilst  her  execution,  even 
in  the  most  trying  passages,  is  exceptionally  fine.  Her  de- 
livery is  marked  by  earnest  expression,  intense  dramatic 
feeling  and  distinct  utterance,  her  attack  of  high  notes  ad- 
mirable, and  her  intonation  correct  and  satisfactory.  Al- 
though she  has  yet  to  demonstrate  her  ability  as  a  dramatic 
artiste,  enough  was  shown  last  evening  to  prove  that  s^ 
has  decided  talent  in  that  direction." 


A  BosTox  Vocalist,  who  was  especially  esteemed  and 
valued  here  some  few  years  ago  on  account  of  her  musical 
ability,  as  well  as  for  her  personal  character  and  worth  — 
we  refer  to  Caliste  il.  Huntley,  now  Signora  Piccioli,  of 
Milan,  — will  return  next  month  to  her  city  and  home,  after 
a  twelve-years'  absence.  During  this  period  she  has  acquired 
a  voial  and  operatic  experience  and  recognition  tliat  are  not 
often  so  well  accorded  to  our  native  artists  in  the  profession 
abroad.  Since  Aliss  Huntley  (for  so  we  must  really  recall 
her  in  remembrance)  left  Boston  she  has  sung  in  opera  and 
concerts,  principally  in  Milan,  but  also  in  the  chief  musical 
cities  and  centres  of  Germany;  fulfilled  operatic  engagements 
in  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  and,  crossing  and  re- 
crosshio:  the  Atlantic  twice,  made  successful  trips  to  South 
America,  singing  in  opera  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo, 
winning  in  every  place  the  best  commendation  for  her  lyric 
gifts  and  capabilities  of  vocal  expression.  Now,  with  a 
longing  desire  to  visit  her  relatives  and  former  friends,  and 
musical  companions  and  associates,  she  will  return  to  Boston 
for  a  time.  So  many  of  our  musical  kabitms  will  recollect 
her  vocal  ability  in  her  fine  participation  in  the  first  Boston 
performance  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise,'"  under 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang's  enterprise  and  directorship;  in  her  subse- 
quent accomplishment  of  th»  exacting  soprano  part  in 
Schumann's  '*  Paradise  and  the  Peri."  when  Mr.  J.  C.  D. 
Parker  first  introduced  it  to  musical  Boston;  and  further, 
in  her  successes  in  a  more  florid  and  operatic  school  of 
vocallsm  mider  Slgnor  Bendelari's  practiced  style  and  teach- 
ing, that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  pleasurable 
inter&it  that  will  be  taken  by  musical  people  in  the  lady's 
presence  again  in  her  home-city,  and  among  familiar  musical 
scenes.  —  Tmnscript. 

Thk  New  York  Times  says;  "New  Y'ork  is  not  likely 
to  suffer  during  the  coming  season  from  a  lack  of  pianists. 
Ill  a^ldition  to  the  hosts  of  aspirants  for  artistic  fame,  and 
the  innumerable  performers  of  the  second  and  third  rank, 
whom  it  will  hardly  do  to  name  in  this  connection,  we  are 
certain  to  have  ample  opportunities  to  hear  Messrs.  Franz 
Rumniel,  S.  B.  Jlilk  Max  Pinner  Joseffi,  Ketten,  W.  H. 
Sherwood,  Mrs.  Julia  Kive-King,  and  Mme.  Teresa  Careno. 
Mias  Anna  Mehlig  has  it  in  mind  to  revisit  this  city,  where 
she  formerly  won  both  fame  and  money,  but  as  yet  she  has 
not  made  any  definite  arrangement  looking  to  this  end.  The 
announcement  wliich  has  betn  several  times  made  that 
Kic<^>Uiis  Hubinstein  wa.?  to  come  to  New  York  in  the  season 
of  188)— 8t  i«  pronounced,  on  good  authority,  to  be  at  least 
premature.  Tfiis  famous  arti.'it  cannot  leave  Moscow,  owing 
to  hia  eiigagentent  an  direct/jr  of  the  concerts  of  the  '.Friends 
of  Miwic'  and  at  the  Moscow  Conservatoire.'* 


OCK  Vocal  Clukh.  —  The  Ihrald  oi  last  Sunday  has 
the  fullowinij:  — 

"  The  seaHon  with  the  Boylston  Club  begins  on  the  19th 
of  thi4  month.  The  chorus  proniij*eii  to  1«  finer  than  that 
of  la«t  year,  ami  the  concerts,  so  far  an  their  character  has 
uov  beeu  detenaiued,  not  only  more  intereiiting,  but  more 


important.  The  first  concert  will  occur  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember. Its  leading  feature  will  be  the  performance,  for  tlie 
first  time  here,  of  Astorga's  world-renowned  "  Stabat  Ma- 
ter." It  is  very  likely  that  the  chief  objects  of  importance 
in  the  remaining  concerts  of  the  year  will  be,  '■  By  the 
Waters  of  Babylon,"  by  the  much-lamented  gifted  composer, 
Hermann  Goetz;  some  one  of  the  more  noteworthy  psalms 
of  Orlando  di  Lasso;  and,  possilily,  Max  Bruch's  new  set- 
ting of  the  "  Lay  of  the  Bell  "  New  part-songs  by  liiiein- 
berger,  Herberger,  Rubinstein,  and  Raff,  will  make  up  the 
balarice  of  the  work  Among  the  novelties  of  the  first  con- 
cert will  be  the  famous  madrigal,  in  ten  parts,  by  De  Pear- 
sail,  entitled,  'Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  a  new  song  for  the  fe- 
male chorus  by  liafF,  "  Now  the  day  is  at  last  departing," 
and  Schubert's  "  Nachthelle  "  for  the  men. 

The  Apollo  Club  will,  as  usual,  present  many  novelties  in 
the  way  of  compositions  for  male  voices,  though  the  selec- 
tions are,  as  yet,  undecided  upon.  The  leading  work  of  the 
year  will  be  the  "(Edipus  ''  of  Mendelssohn,  which  will  be 
given  complete,  with  orchestra  and  reader,  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country. 

"  The  Cecilia  will  give  but  four  concerts  during  the  sea- 
son, but  they  will  each  be  of  an  unusually  attractive  char- 
acter, even  for  tiiis  society.  Some  additions  to  the  honorary 
membership  will  be  made,  and  the  music  committee  pro- 
poses to  fully  maintain  the  high  staiidard  of  excellence 
reached  by  the  mejiibers  in  their  concerts  last  season." 

We  may  add  that  the  Cecilia  sent  out  orders  for  the  music 
of  Goetz's  two  cantatas  ("  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon,"  and 
"N^enia  "J  some  months  ago. 

The  musical  festival  at  Worcester,  Mass  ,  will  be  held  this 
year  on  the  2-3d,  2-ith,  'ioth,  and  2Gth  of  September.  Gou- 
nod's *' Cecilia  Mass"  will  be  given  in  full,  and  the  "  Mes- 
siah," besides  six  smaller  choral  selections.  Henrietta 
Beebe,  Annie  Ijjuise  Cary,  Ida  W.  Hubbeli,  j\Irs  H.  M. 
Smith,  Jennie  Sargeant,  Theodore  Toodt,  Alired  Wilkie,  W. 
H  Beckett,  Chirence  King,  D.  M.  Babcock,  and  many  others 
appear. 

Boston's  Operatic  Pkospects  are  thus  presented  by 
the  Hendd  :  — 

The  "  Home  Opera  Company  "  will  open  the  season  of 
this  class  of  attractions  with  the  "Ideal  Pinafore,"  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  Monday,  Sept.  29.  The  cast  of  last  season 
will  be  presented,  with  slight  variations,  Miss  Adelaide 
Phillips  assuming  the  role  of  Buttercup,  and  Mr.  W.  H  Fes- 
senden  that  of  Ralph.  Similar  changes  will  be  made  in  the 
cast  of  "  Fatinitza,"  which  follows  in  the  engagement,  and  a 
third  opera  will  be  shortly  put  in  rehearsal  to  be  presented 
durhig  the  season.  The  exceptional  success  which  attended 
this  company's  performances  last  season  seems  to  warrant  a 
belief  that  It  will  become  a  permanent  organization,  to  which 
the  musical  public  of  this  city  can  look  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  standard  operas  of  the  lighter  and  more  popular  style. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that,  beginning  the  musical  season 
in  tliis  way,  this  company  will  repeat  its  successes  at  the 
close  of  the  Boston  Theatre  season,  when  musical  entertain- 
ments of  a  light  char^icter  are  so  popular. 

Tlie  Eumia  Abbott  English  opera  company  begin  a  two 
weeks'  season  at  the  Park  Tiieatre  Oct.  20,  opening  with 
Masse's  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  an  opera  which  had  a  de- 
cided success  on  its  production  in  i'aris  witli  Capoul  and 
Jllle.  Heilbron  in  the  title  rules  Here  Jlr.  William  Castle 
will  be  the  Paul,  and  Miss  Abl)ott  the  Virginia.  An  Eng- 
lish version  of  *'  Carmen  "  will  probably  also  be  produced 
during  the  season,  with  Mrs.  Zelda  Seguin  in  the  title  part, 
as  well  as  an  English  version  of  Gounod's  "  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet." The  troupe  will  include  Jlesdames  Abbott,  Marie 
Stone,  Seguin,  and  i*auline  Maurel,  and  Messrs  Tom  Karl, 
Castle.  MacDonald,  Stoddard,  Ryse,  and  Edward  Seguin. 
Mr.  Caryl  Florio  will  be  the  musical  director,  and  Messrs. 
Pratt  and  Jlorrissey  the  managers. 

In  the  way  of  grand  opera  the  |)robabilities  point  to  only 
one  season  of  two  or  four  weeks,  by  the  Mapleson  company, 
the  date  being  as  yet  undecided,  though  the  chances  are  that 
it  will  follow  the  opening  season  in  New  York,  as  last  year. 
Manager  Mapleson's  plans  are  as  yet  rather  vaguely  outlined, 
but  should  he  come  with  even  his  last  year's  company  he  will 
receive  a  hearty  welcome  and  profitaljle  patronage  from  the 
musical  puljlic  of  this  city.  A  visit  Irom  Manager  Stra- 
kosli  is  also  one  of  tlie  douhtful  matters  as  yet  undecided, 
though  the  cliances  are  that  Boston  will  not  hear  his  new  or- 
ganization during  their  season.  Tlie  route  contemplated  for 
the  company  now  will  locate  them  in  tfie  Southern  cities  dur- 
ing the  best  part  of  the  season  North,  after  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  their  dates  until  Christmas  are  definitely  fixed 
in  the  Western  cities. 

New  Aruivals.  —  .\mong  the  artists  who  will  pn.bably 
make  tlieir  appearance  here  earl,-  in  the  season,  we  may  men- 
tion a  young  Polish  violinist,  Timothi'ed'Adamowslii,  a  grad- 
uate of  tlie  Warsaw  Conservatory  in  1874,  wiiere  he  took  the 
first  prize.  During  the  last  few  years  he  has  held  high  raidt 
among  the  resident  musicians  in  Paris,  and  his  name  fre- 
quently occurs  in  programmes  of  the  Itest  concerts  Hiere 
Hia  ta.ste3  and  style  are  classical.  He  is  full  of  yonthlul 
fervor,  liaa  a  thoroiigldy  musical  lenipcniment,  and  a  shi- 
cere,  earnu.«*t,  winning  manner.  We  have  had  the  pI^.-iKiire 
j  of  hciiring  him  in  private,  when  he  played  the  MendoUHohn 
I  Concert*),  wonie  f»f  the  violin  Hobis  of  Baoli,  and  a  very  dilfi- 
cult  and   very  interesting  Sonata-Duo   of  Grieg   with  Mr. 


Lang.  He  has  a  large,  rich  tone,  a  remarkable  legato,  and 
iie  plays  with  fire,  with  pure  in'onation,  fine  execution  and 
expression,  entirely  free  irom  all  tlie  cheap  tricks  and  false 
sentiment  of  mere  conctrt  virtuosos. 

—  JMme,  Chatterton-Bohrer,  a  distinguished  solo  harp. 
ist,  has  Ijeen  in  Bijston  this  week,  and  will  proljably  appear 
in  concerts  here  and  in  New  York  during  the  season.  She 
is  a  daughter  of  the  English  composer  and  harpist,  J.  B- 
(Jhatterton,  who  succeeded  Bochsa  as  professor  of  the  harp 
at  the  Koyal  Academy,  and  in  1844  was  appointed  harpist  to 
the  Queen,  She  has  recently  been  giving  concerts  in  Canada 
with  great  success.  She  is  accompanied  by  her  husband,  a 
classical  pianist,  who  is  a  son  of  Max  Bohrer,  the  violoncello- 
virtuoso,  who  visited  this  country  at  least  thirty  years  ago. 

—  Mme.  Persis  Bell  Campanari,  who  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  first  and  the  most  brilliant  fruits  of  Mr.  Kich- 
berg's  viohn  school,  and  who  used  to  play  the  Bach  C/uif^nne 
so  well,  returns  to  Boston  concert  halls  as  a  soprano  singer. 
Sig.  Leandro  Campanari  accompanies  his  wife,  and  is  open 
to  engagements  as  solo  violinist,  coming  indorsed  by  Sir 
Julius  Benedict  of  Loudon. 


FOREIGN. 

The  famous  "Harmonious  Blacksmith"  of  Handel  has 
had  numberless  stories  told  of  the  origin  of  its  name,  most 
of  which  have  been  poetical,  and  all  of  them  more  or  less 
false.  The  following  interesting  information  concerning  this 
well-known  air  is  given  by  a  correspondent  of  The  Ijondon 
Times,  and  would  .seem  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  true:  "  The 
famous  air  in  No.  5  of  the  •  Suites  de  Pieces  pour  le  Clave- 
cin,' was  originally  named  '  The  Harmonious  Blacksmith  ' 
by  Lintott,  a  music  publisher  at  Bath,  who,  on  being  asked 
why  he  so  called  his  edition  of  the  music,  replied  that  his 
father  was  a  blacksmith,  and  that  it  was  one  of  his  favorite 
tunes.  In  1820,  one  hundred  years  after  the  piece  wa?  first 
published,  a  newspaper  writer  of  the  time  concocted  the  tale, 
of  the  blacksmith's  shop,  and  Mr.  Klchard  Clarke  was  de- 
ceived by  the  fiction.  Mr.  Clarke  went  to  Edgware,  found 
out  the  descendant  of  Powt-ll,  the  blacksmith,  whose  shop 
was  near  Canons  Park,  bought  the  anvil,  and  satisfied  him- 
self that  he  had  verified  the  newspaper  writer's  account  of 
an  incident  in  Handel's  life.  A  more  absurd  delusion  never 
existed.  As  Schoclchex*,  Handel's  biographer,  says,  'the 
"  Harmonious  Blacksmith  "  has  been  published  a  thousand 
times  under  that  title,  but  Handel  himself  never  called  it  so; 
the  name  is  modern.'  The  air  is  found  in  a  collection  of 
French  songs  printed  by  one  Christopher  Ballard,  in  1565. 
It  is  not  likely  that  an  English  blacksmith  ever  heard  it,  and 
still  less  probable  tliat  Handel,  with  his  love  of  finery  and 
dignified  manners,  would  have  adopted  an  air  heard  under 
the  circumstances  believed  in  by  Mr.  Clarke." 


A  Musical  Treasuke-Tkove.  —  An  authentic  portrait 
of  Mozart  has  just  been  made  accessible  to  the  German  pub- 
lic by  photographic  multiplication.  The  fortunate  possessor 
is  one  M  Eokert,  a  Berlin  bandmaster,  who  received  it  as  a 
present  from  his  foster-father,  Francis  Furster,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  poet-soldier,  Theod(Jre  ICurner.  Forster 
had  obtained  it  from  Korner's  iitother,  whose  sister,  Doris 
Stock,  was  the  artist.  The  style  differs  from  the  usual  por- 
traits of  the  great  musician,  but  is  far  more  striking  and 
ertiictive.  The  reverse  bears  two  inscriptions.  One,  "  Given 
to  Forster,"  written  by  Korner's  mother;  and  the  other, 
"This  likeness  of  Mozart,  drawn  from  life  by  Doris  Stock, 
in  Dresden,  1787,  was  given  to  me  by  Theodore  Kijrner's 
mother,  and  by  me  to  Karl  Eckert.  Berlin,  22  May,  1859. 
F.  Fiirster."  The  portrait  is  in  crayons,  a  half  length,  in 
a  small  oval,  and  represents  Mozart  in  the  dress  of  the  period, 
with  wide  collars,  irill,  and  hair  brushed  back  and  united  in 
the  queue.  The  features  are  more  finely  cut  than  those  of 
the  usual  portraits  and  Inist,  and  bear  a  slightly  hectic 
stamp.  The  nose  is  rather  large,  and,  with  the  entire  lower 
half  of  the  face,  somewhat  prominent.  T'he  mouth  has  a 
peaceful,  pleasant  expression.  But  the  impressive  features 
are  the  fine  and  ample  forehead  and  the  enchauting  eyes. 


Mr.  Hullaii,  in  his  report  to  the  British  Education  De- 
partment on  Music  on  the  Continent,  says  a  very  unexpected 
thing.  He  is  pleased  with  the  system  of  teaching  in  Hol- 
land, and  of  some  instances  in  Belgium ;  Itut  as  for  Germany, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  the  instruction  given  is  worse  than  use- 
less, and  its  results  ahsolutely  nothing.  In  Switzerland, 
Mr.  llullah  says,  the  natural  aptitude  for  musical  instruc- 
tion seems  low,  while  in  Belgium,  though  taste  and  inclina- 
tion both  foster  the  study  of  music,  the  schools  where  it  is 
most  appreciated,  are  not  rich  enough  to  obtain  the  high 
instruction  they  deserve.  Mr.  HuUah  is  so  pleased  with 
the  results  of  nuisical  instruction  in  Holland,  that  it  is  con- 
siflered  probable  that  he  will  urt^e  upon  the  English  the 
adoption  of  a  system  modeled  on  the  Dutch. 


The  contra- Wagnerian  movement,  already  powerful  in 
Germany,  has  been  invested  with  fresli  force  by  tlie  proposed 
Mozartian  programme  to  lie  set  forth  by  Herr  Jauner,  of 
Vienna.  The  whole  of  Mozart's  operas  are  to  be  mounted, 
the  ^\^agnerian  artists  are  dislmsscd,  and  Sltne.  Pauline 
Lucca,  Mme.  Schnch-lVoHka,  and  Mile.  BiaTichi  are  to  be 
rolained  in  their  stead.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tourists,  the  whole  of  the  "  Niebelnngen  King  "  is  to 
be  performed  at  tJiat  Wagnerian  stronghold,  Munich,  be- 
tween August  23  and  28. 
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ISS  JTTLIA    WYATT  ivill  resume  lessons  ia  Sing- 
ing at  No.  100  Boylston  Street,  Octoiier  1st. 
"  Pupils  are  taught   READING  AT  SIGHT   if   dc- 


M^ 


-R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
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MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR 


$15 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Mdsic  Hall.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  emiueut  professors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  IHGT.  Situations  secured  for  its  trraduates.  For 
Prospectus,  address        E.  TOUIUEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGI.ANI> 
MUSICAL 

BU1M!:AU. 


Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 

Address  E.  TOUIUEE, 

Music  Hall,  Boston. 


SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART. 

MMJE.  SEII^ER'S  SCSOOI^    OF   TOCJ.T.  ART, 

1104  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Keopens  for  the  Winter  Session  September  29th, 

And  offers,  be.=;ide  Artistic  Culture  of  the  Voice,  a  thorough  Edu- 
cation in  all  other  branches  of  Music. 


SEVENTH  EDITION. 

THELADYOFTHEAROOSTOOI 


Bl  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 


12mo 


$2.0C. 


Of  all  the  charming  stories  that  Howells  haa  written, 
thif  is  certainly  the  most  cliarming. —  The  Churchman  (New 
Tork). 

The  work  abounds  in  the  most  exquisite  touches.  It  is 
full  of  grace,  wit,  delicacy,  refinement,  and  felicities  of 
expression.  —  jBosJon  Gazette. 


Previous   Writings  of  Air.  Howells. 

Ilis  observation  is  close  and  accurate  ;  his  knowledge  of 
women  is  simply  marvelous ;  he  i.s  an  artist  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  scenery.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

VENETIAN   LIFE.     12mo.     S2.00. 
ITALIAN   JOTJHNEYS.     12mo.     $2.00. 
SUBURBAN    SKETCHES.     12mo.     $2.00. 
THEIR   WEDDING  JOURNEY.     12mo.     $2.00. 

The  Same.     "  Little  Classic  ''  style.    SI.25. 
A   CHANCE    ACQUAINTANCE.    12mo.     $2.00. 

The  SiJiB.    "  Little  Classic  "  style.    $1.25. 
A   FOREGONE    CONCLUSION.     12mo.     $2.00. 
ISS^  These  7  vols,  in  box,  half  calf,  $28.00. 
POEMS.     "  Little  Classic  "  style.     $1.25. 
OUT   OP   THE    QUESTION.     $1.26. 
A   COUNTERFEIT  PRESENTMENT.     $1.26. 
A  DAY'S  PLEASURE.     Vest-Pocket  Series.    60  cents 
THE  PARLOR  CAR.    Vest-Pocket  Series.    60  cents. 

Equal  as  an  artist  to  the  best  French  writers 

His  books  are  not  only  artistically  fine  but  morally  whole 
some.  —  Magazinfur  die  Literatur  des  Auslandes. 


*ji*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

POEMS  OF  PLACES. 

Edited  Dy  HEMY  WADSWOETH  LONGFELLOW. 

Complete   in   31    " Zittle    Classic"    VoUtnies. 
$1,00  each.    The  set,  in,  box,  $31.00, 

1-4.   England  and  Wales. 

5.   Ireland. 
6-8.    Scotland,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den. 
9, 10.   France  and  SaTOj. 
11-13.    Italy. 
14, 15.  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

16.   Switzerland  and  Austria. 
17, 18.   Germany. 

19.  Greece  and  Turkey  {in  Europe). 

20.  Russia,  including  Asiatia  Russia 
21-2-3.   Asia. 

24.  Africa. 

25,  26.  New  England. 

27.  Middle  States. 

28.  Southern  States. 

29.  Western  States. 

SO.  British  America,  Mexico,  South  America. 
31.   Oceanica,  including  Australasia,  Polynesia,  and 
Miscellaneous  Seas  and  Islands. 

If  one  wishes  to  see  how  the  world  looks  through  a 
poet's  spectacles  the  best  way  is  to  purchase  and  read  this 
charming  series  of  books. —  The  Christian  IntelligeTicer 
(New  York). 

These  little  volumes  are  perfect  mines  of  poetic  wealth, 
containing  a  choice  selection  of  the  finest  poems  in  the 
language.  —  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston). 

Whoever  travels  in  any  land,  or  upon  any  sea  or  river 
of  the  globe,  will  find  in  these  convenient  little  books  the 
best  poetry  relating  to  the  particular  locality  in  which  he 
is  interested.  —  The  Reader. 


#*#  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers, 
eeipt  of  the  price  by  the  Publishers^ 


Sent  J  postpaid,  on  re- 


HOUGHTON.  OSGOOD  &  CO,,  Boston. 


Constipation  and  Indigestion 

Are  nearly  certain  to  afflict  sedentary  brain  workers.  Medicines  usually 
increase  the  difficulty.  FKUIT  FOOD  and  WHITE  AVHEAX 
GLUTEN  relieve  all,  and  establish   normal  digestion.      We  have   Food 

^  Remedies  for  Brain  and  Nerve  Troubles,  for  Consumption,  Dia- 
bete.e,  Dyspepsia,  Briglit's  Disease,  and  all  abnormal  conditions. 

~C     We  Kelleve  Fatness  by  nitrogenous  foods,  without  drugs  and  without 
starvation. 

Pamphlets  Free.  HEALTH   FOOD   CO., 

Brooklyn  Office,  9  Clinton  St.  74  Fourth  Av.,  cor.  lOtirst.,  New  York. 

Bo.stoii  Agency,  100   JVashhigion  St. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  this  oldest  of  the.  many  American  Musical  Journals  passed 
from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.  It  remains  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S.  Dwight,  its  founder, 
and  preserves  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general  outward 
form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and  culture,  lovers  of  the 
best  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  //;«>  sympathy,  instead  of  courting  an  indiscriminate 
"  popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than  quantity  of  matter.  Loyal 
to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  yet  welcomes  every  sign  of  wholesome 
progress. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew :  — 

lis  contents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the 
•world  of  Art  and  polite  literature ;  including,  from  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  Reviewrs  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  is  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musical  and 
literary :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter, 
of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  takes  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
world  of  Art  and  Literature ;  it  contains  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  "  Stuart  Sterne  "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo  "),  and  others ;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  stiU 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  assthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever ; 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance  ; 
five  copies,  $11.25  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News • g.oo   '■         « 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

DwiGHT's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  "        " 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide... 3.50  "         " 

»  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  LONGFELLOW,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  will  be  sent  for  $i.oo 
each  additional, 

^!g=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  }o\!^-iiKi.is for  sale  at  Zkkl  Prufer's,  30  West  St.;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  2S2  fiashingfon 
St.,  and  A.  K.  LORIK  ;'s.  369  Washington  St.,  Boston.  ■  ■s 
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B WIGHTS  JOURNAL    OF  MUSIC. 


[Vol.  XXXIX. —No.  1002. 


AMERICAN  POEMS. 

Contaiuing   Poems   selected   from   tlie  works  of 

lONGFELLOW,   WhITTIER,    BrYANT,  HoLMES, 

Lowell,  anil  Emerson.  With  Biogniphical 
Sketches  and  Notes.  1  vol.,  16mo,  463  pages, 
$1.25. 

Tliis  book  has  been  prepared  with  special  care 
for  use  in  Grammar  and  High  Schools  iind  Acad- 
emies. The  poems  cho.sen  are  among  the  best  in 
American  iiterature;  the  biographical  sketches 
give  the  leading  facts  in  regard  to  the  lives, 
especially  the  literary  careers,  of  the  poets;  and 
the  foot-notes  explain  the  personal  and  historical 
allnsions  that  occur  in  the  poems.  It  is  a  pecul- 
iarly attractive  book  for  the  study  of  American 
poetry,  and  is  hardly  less  desirabl^  to  the  general 
reader  than  for  school  use. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE: 

Its    Grammatical    and   Logical    Principles.      By 
Harris  R.  Greene,  A.  M.     12mo,  SI. 05. 

A  careful  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
various  organic  forms  of  expression  common  to 
all  languag' s,  also  of  the  various  elements  of 
thought.  Thus  wliile  giving  the  English  student 
the  best  introduction  to  the  important  principles 
of  the  syntax  and  of  the  grammatical  and  logical 
analysis  of  his  own  language,  it  gives  him  also 
the  principles  of  structure  in  all  languages,  and 
so  facilitates  tlie  study  of  foreign  languages, 
ancient  or  modern. 

*5lf*  For  sale  by  all  Boolcsellers.     Sent,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price  hif  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston 


THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN 

ORGAN    CO. 

I^'rE^"TORS  .\nd  Original  Mam:f.\cturers  of  the  American  Cab- 
inet or  Parlor  Organs,  now  the  most  popular  and  widicly  used 
OF  Large  Musical  Instruments,  have  received  iu  reco;;nit,inn  of 
the  superiority  of  the  organs  of  tht-ir  make  the  illGIlEST 
HONORS  AT  EVKKY  WOJILD'S  KXIIIBITION  FOR  THIR- 
TEEN YEARS.  No  other  American  JMnkf^r  ever  received  such 
at  any.  Dr.  FRAXZ  LISZT  cliaracterized  these  organs  as 
"matchle-s,"'  "  unequaled."  Id  a  letter  written  by  him  within 
a  few  weeks,  he  exprpsses  his  satisfaction  with  the  one  he  has 
now  had  more  than  two  years,  adding,  "  Should  a  larger,  two 
manual  instrument  be  needed  for  the  Concerts  in  the  new  hall 
of  the  Academy  of  Music  at  Pesth  (Ilungary),  I  will  purchase 
another  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ." 

FIFTY  STYLES,  at  prices  little  more  than  those  of  inferior 
organs,  nam^-ly,  .§54,  S'J6,  STS,  .?84,  §90,  §99,  §105,  SUO,  §114, 
S120,  to  §500,  and  upwards.  B-fore  purchasing  any  Organ 
s^nd  for  our  LATEST  ILLUSTllATED  CATALOGUES  and 
PRICE  LISTS,  with  NEW  STYLKS  and  much  information. 
Sent  free.  154  Tremont  Street,  Bosron  ;  46  East  Htli  Street 
(Union  Square),  New  York;  25'J  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  WiLLiAJi  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  1.5  of  "  The  Phil- 
osophical Library."     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 

Dr.  Pole  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  Under 
Jhe  head  of  '*  The  Material  of  Music,"  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  tlie  special  char- 
acttrislics  of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical  nat- 
ure of  ihe  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
IL,  "The  Elementary  Arrangements  of  the  Mate- 
rial," are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  musical 
sounds  by  steps  or  degrees;  musical  intervals;  his- 
tory of  the  musical  scale;  the  theoretical  nature  of 
the  diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form  ;  the  ancient 
modes;  modern  tonality;  the  modern  diatonic  scale 
as  influenced  by  harmony;  the  chromatic  scale;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "  Structure  of  Music," 
Part  III.,  the  author  takes  up  the  subjects  of  melody, 
harmony,  and  counterpoint,  devoting  five  chapters  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  volume  will  possess  extraordinary 
interest  and  value.  —  Bualon  Transcript. 


*»•  Fi/r  sale  hj  all  BookidleTs.     Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  ojjirice  bij  t)ie  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


THE   LATEST  AND    BEST   EDITIONS 

OF 

SCOTT  AND  DICKENS. 

THE  HEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  DICKEHS. 

{Just  Ready.) 

Fully  illustrated  with  550  pictures;  neatly  bound  in  dark  green  cloth;  tasteful  and  durable;  and  by  all  odds  the 
handsomest  edition  eTer  issued  for  so  low  a  price. 

t29  Toluxues.    $1.50  a  Toluxne. 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRA TED  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  THE  WA  VERLEY  NO VEL8. 

Exquisite  work,  at  low  prices;  fifty  elegant  steel  cngraTinga ;  good  paper;  clear  type;  strong  and  tasteful  brown 
cloth  binding. 

ii.5  Toluxues.    §1.00  a  -volume. 

A  SUPERB  SET  OF  SCOTT'S  WORKS. 

THE  GLOBE  EDITION  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 


pages  for  easy  and  comfortable 


A  large-print  edition,  in  long  primer  type  ;  embelliahed  with  illustrations  ;  the  best 
reading  ;  no  other  edition  offers  so  many  advantages  for  so  little  money. 

13  Tolumes.    §13.00  a  set. 

GLOBE  EDITION  OF  DICKENS. 

Large  type  and  firm  paper  ;  the  best  for  the  eyes ;  embellished  with  55  illustrations  after  drawings  by  Daelei  and 
Gilbert. 

15  volumes.    §13.00  a  set. 


HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO. 

Winthrop  Square,  Boston. 


House  and  Home  Books. 


The  strength  of  a  nation,  especially  of  a  republican  nation,  is  in  tlie  intelligent  and  well' 
ordered  homes  of  the  people.  — Mes.  Sigourney. 
Se  is  the  hapjriestf  be  he  king  or  peasant,  who  finds  peace  in  his  home. —  Goeths. 


Homes,  and  How  to  Make  Them.     By  E. 

C.  Gakdxek.      Square  12mo.     Blustrated  by 

the  aiithor.     $1.50. 

There  is  hardly  a  matter  connected  with  the  work  of 
building  a  "home"  which  is  not  treated  of  wi?ely  and 
well,  from  the  choire  of  a  site,  or  the  adaptation  of  a  build- 
ing to  a  site,  through  all  the  slages,  from  the  drains  and 
foundation  walls  to  the  modest  completed  building,  strong, 
but  beautiful;  tJisteful,  but  not  merely  ornamental;  a 
little  earthly  paradise,  but  yet  not  too  grand  for  every-day 
enjoyment  or  use. —  Cliristinn  Intelligencer^  New   York. 

So  much  good  sense  and  good  taste  on  this  all-important 
■ubject  are  not  often,  to  our  thinking,  embraced  witbin  an 
equal  compass.  Whether  the  reader  is  going  to  build  or 
not,  he  will  enjoy  it  vastly. —  Boston  Congregationalist^ 

Illustl'ated  Homes.  Describing  Real  Houses, 
and  Heal  People,  ineludiug  "  The  House  the 
Judge  Built,"  "  Capt.  George's  Plan,"  "The 
Home  of  the  Professor,"  "  The  Planter's  H6me," 
"The  Poet's  Abidiug-PIace,"  "The  Par^-^on- 
age,"  and  half  a  dozen  other  homes.  Fully  il- 
lustrated. By  E.  C.  Gardner.  Square  12ino. 
SI  .50. 

All  persons  intending  to  build  will  find  in  "  Illustrated 
Homes  ''  just  the  thing  they  want. —  Chicago  InteT-Ocean. 
A  most  delightful  book,  full  of  plain  and  practical  sug- 
gestions. —  Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Home  Interiors.     By  E.  C.  Gardner.     Dlus- 

trated.     $1.50. 

A  practical,  useful,  charmingly  written  book  on  finish- 
ing and  adorning  homc.'^  tastefully  and  inexpensively.  It 
treats  of  walls,  floor;;,  paper  hangings,  doors,  screens,  win- 
dow-seats and  casing.^,  stairways,  tiles,  fire-places,  and  va- 
rious modes  and  styles  of  decoration. 

The  Story  of  a  House.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Vi  ollet-le-Duc.  Fully  illustrated. 
8vo.     $5.00. 

In  this  book  the  most  eminent  of  living  French  archi- 
tects describes  the  building  of  a  house,  as  it  ought  to  be 
done,  in  every  minute  detail,  and  connects  it  all  with  an 
entertaining  story. 

Hints  on  Household  Taste  in  Furniture,  Up- 
holstery, and  other  Details.     By  Charles  L. 
Eastlake.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  C.  C.  Per- 
kins.    Fully  illustrated.     8vo.     S3. 50. 
Tho  paper,  the  carpets,  the  table  furniture,  the  picture- 
frames,  the  book-case.4,  the  chair.-j,  and  secretaries,  all  are 
discussed  with  an  intelligent  and   cultured  taste  that  is 
simply  invaluable  to  any  one  who  may  seek  how  to  make 
his  home  more  beautiful. —  The  Independent,  New  York. 

The    Schoolmaster's    Trunk;     Papers    on 

Home-Life  in  Tweenit.     By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz. 

Cloth,  SI. 00;    paper,  50  cents. 
A  Domestic  Problem.     Work  and  Culture  in 

the  Household.     By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz.     Cloth, 

Sl.OO;  paper,  50  cents. 

Two  little  hookfl  full  of  hints  for  making  the  home  life 
find  work  of  women  less  burdensomo;  suggestions  for 
lightening  their  drudgery  and  giving  them  opportunity  to 
rca*!  and  enjoy  munic  and  art,  —  in  short,  to  make  their 
homcH  bettor  and  happier  every  way. 

Good  rearling  for  both  man  and  woman.  —  The  Independ- 
ent, Ni-w  York. 

Imminently  Kcnfliblo,  practical,  and  Buggestlve. —  Port- 
land Transcript 


House   and   Home   Papers.     By  Harriet 

Beecher  Stowe.     $1.75. 

Contents  :  The  Ravages  of  a  Carpet ;    Home-Keeping 
versus  House-Keeping;  What  is  a  Home  ?   The  Econ- 
omy of  the  Beautiful ;  Raking  up  the  Fire  ;   The  Lady 
who  does  her  own  Work  ;  What  can  be  got  in  America? 
Economy  ;   Servants  ;   Cookery  ;    Our  House  ;   Home 
Religion. 
They  make  an  invaluable  Tolume,  and  one  which  should 
be  owned  and  consulted  by  every  one  who  has  a  house,  or 
who  wants  a  home. —  The  Congregationalist^  Boston. 

Little  Foxes.    By  Harriet  Beecher  Stq-we. 

$1.75. 

The  foxes  are  seven  common  household  faults,  —  Fault- 
Finding,  Irritability,  Repression,  Persistence,  Intolerance, 
Discourtesy,  Exactingnesa.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  made  essays 
as  entertiiining  as  stories,  enlivened  with  wit,  seasoned  with 
sense,  glowing  with  the  most  kindly  feeling.  The  product 
of  experience  and  ripe  thought,  they  cannot  but  be  of  great 
benefit  wherever  read.  —  Hartford  Press. 

The  Chimney  Corner.  By  Harriet  Beecheb 

Stowe.     $1.75. 

A  series  of  papers  on  topics  of  permanent  interest,  such 
as  Woman's  Rights  and  Duties,  Health,  Amusements,  En- 
tertainment of  Company,  Dress,  Fashion,  Self-Discipline, 
and  Bereavement.  The  nature  of  the  subjects  treated,  and 
the  genial,  practical  wisdom  brought  to  the  discussion  of 
them,  give  this  volume  great  attraction  and  value  to  ail 
thoughtful  readers. 

Household  Education.     By  Harriet  Mar- 

TiNEAU.     "  Little  Classic  "  style.     $1.25. 

It  should  be  read  by  all  parents,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  education  of  the  young.  —  Boston  2Va7i- 
script. 

Full  of  admirable  suggestions,  enforced  by  pertinent  an- 
ecdotes and  illustrations. —  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  a  thousand  times  over,  to 
parents  and  all  who  have  to  bring  up  children.  —  Philadel- 
phia Press. 

What    to    Wear  ?     By    Elizabeth    Stuart 

Phelps.     Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

Her  main  arguments  in  behalf  of  a  more  modest  and  in- 
expensive attire,  aTid  suggesting  such  as  is  more  conven- 
ient, more  comfortable,  and  fnore  healthful,  are  very 
strong  and  very  wise.  —  Christian  Intelligencer.,  New  York. 

Every  woman  in  America  ought;  to  read  the  book,  and  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  any  man.  —  Ohio  State  Journal. 

Choice  Receipts.    By  M.  S.  W.    $i.50. 

We  are  really  delighted  with  the  handsome  little  book, 
and  commend  it  cordially  to  those  who  cook  and  those  who 
eat.  —  Indianapolis  Journal. 

Just  How  :  A  Key  to  the  Cook-Books.  By  Mrs. 

A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  author  of  "Faith   Gart- 

ncy's   Girlhood,"    "Leslie    Goldthwaite,"    etc. 

$1.00. 

A  person  entirely  ignorant  of  cooking  could,  !t  seems  to 
us,  go  into  her  kitchen  with  this  book  in  her  hand,  and  be 
confident  of  buccchh  in  all  the  simple  forms  of  cooking.  It 
Is  not  posniblo  to  speak  too  strongly  in  praise  of  the  pecul- 
iar method  and  methods  of  the  book.  We  can  only  advise 
every  housekeeper  who  has  an  inexperienced  but  willing 
and  interested  cook,  to  buy  tho  book  at  once,  put  it  Into 
the  kitchen  and  await  tho  result.  —  if. //.,  in  Denver 
Tribune. 

We  never  saw  a  receipt-book  so  conspicuous  for  Its  sen- 
sible arrangement,  its  flystem,  its  wise  advice,  and  its  plaa 
for  the  economy  of  time,  as  this.  —  Central  Presbyterian, 
KicliTnond 


^^  For  sale  hj  Boohaellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hy  the  PuhiisherSf 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &   CO.,  BOSTON. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1S49,  and  now  number  oyer  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended.  The 
newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  ol  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  GO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery  ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compnre  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMEKSON  UPRIGHTS   are   especially   admired. 
.  They  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6>J   octaves,  and  a 
marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595   Washington   Street,    Boston. 


W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


MANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

^A^AREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIEST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  MarUets  of  the  World, 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone* 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.     Best  work  and  lowest  price.i.     Send 
for  a  Catalogue.    Tvemont,  opjt,  Waltharn.  St.f  ISoston, 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 


WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIANO-FORTE  MANUFACTURERS, 

66G  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
to  Let. 


THE   CHICKERING 


OVER   33,000   MADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  tlieir  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  hiive  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  malerials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   is  given  to   EEPAIRING   Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &   SONS, 


156  Treniont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 


From  Pto/.  John  K.  Paine,  Teacher  of  Music  at  Harvard 
University, 

CAMBBmGB,  2Sih  March,  1872. 
Messrs.  A.  M.  McPiiatl  &  Co. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  beg  leave  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  admi- 
ration for  your  Piano-Fortes.  The  opinion  which  I  hold  with 
regard  to  their  excellence  has  not  been  formed  hastily,  but  after 
a  careful  test  of  tlieir  qualities.  The  superior  mechanism,  pur- 
ity of  tone,  thorough  construction,  and  consequent  durability 
which  distingui.-ih  your  Piano-Fortes,  lead  me  to  recommend 
them  as  among  the  most  desirable  instruments  now  in  use. 

A^ery  truly  yours,  JOHN  K.  PAINE. 


Another  First  Gold  3Iedal! 


On  account  of  their  Many  Improvements,  were  honored 
with  a  J^(r5(  Gold  Medal.,  after  the  Most  Critical  !Exami- 
nation  ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Pair  of  1878  specified  "Superior  Po^ver  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone  !  "  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Bank  First  in  tlie  World.     This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants.. 

New-England  Organ  Company, 
Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


HELIOTYPE. 

PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    BOOK    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  COMPANY  are  producers  of  Illustrations  by  the  Heliotype,  Photo-lithographic, 
Photo-engraTing,  and  Fac-sjmile  processes.  Employed  by  the  United  States  Government  in  illustrating  Scientific  and 
Jlcdical  Reports  ;  by  Scientific,  Historical,  and  other  learned  Societies  ;  by  the  leading  Publishers,  and  for  illustrating 
Town  and  Family  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 

Facsimiles  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  Manuscripts,  Fnintinrfs,  Drawings  and  SJcetclies, 
Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Medical  and  Scientific  Objects,  Antiquities,  etc.,  etc. 

For  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  CO.,  220  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  ATLANTIC   MONTHLY 


FOR  OCTOBBK. 


CONTENTS. 
Irene  the  Missionary.    XXVII.-XXXL 
Ah,  Dawn,  Delay.    Celeste  M.  A.  Wixsi.ow. 
The  Venus  of  Milo. 

Giacomo  Meyerbeer.    William  F.  Apthokp. 
Sleep.    Katharine  Lee  Bates. 
The  House  of  McVicker.    M.  L.  Thompson. 
Foreign    Trade    no    Cure    for    Hard     Times. 

W.  G.  M. 
Haroun  Al  Raschid.    Thojias  S.  Collier. 
Life  at  a  Little  Court.    Sidney  Hyde. 
Sincere  Demagogy. 

On  Lynn  Terrace.    Thomas  Bailey  Aldeich. 
Burns   and    Scotch  Song   before   Him.      J.  C. 

SnAiEP. 
Albert  Gallatin.    J.  T.  M.  Jr. 
Socialism  in  Germany.     Wii.lard  Bkown. 
Withered  Roses.    William  Winter. 
A  Day  at  Windsor.    Richard  Grant  White. 
The  Contributors'  Club. 
Recent  Literature. 


Terms  :  ,$4.00  a  Tear,  SB  cts.  a  number. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


DESOEIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OP  ALL  THE  PUBLICATIONS    OP 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &  CO. 

A  new  and  elegantly  printed  Catalogue  {forming  a  book 
of  235  pages),  with  illuminated  cover,  carefully  indexed 
and  classified,  and  with  critical  opinions  of  the  most  com* 
petent  judges  ;  embracing  Novels,  Stories,  Travel  Sketches 
Essays,  Poetry,  Biography,  History,  Philosophy,  Religion 
and  Art ;  and  Medical  and  Legal  Works.  Sent  to  any  ad' 
dress  on  receipt  of  10  cents.    ^0  Devonshire  Street,  Boston 
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TALKS  ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HiAt. 
8vo,  paper $1.00. 


It  is  full  of  sparkling  and  epigrammatic  sayings  ;  it  abounds 
in  wise  and  conscientious  precepts,  or,  if  Mr.  Ilunt  objects  to  the 
■word  conscientious,  we  will  say  of  precepts  loyal  to  recognized 
principles.  It  gives  tbe  impression,  as  do  Mr.  Hunt's  paiutings, 
of  a  frank,  fearless,  single-minded,  artistic  nature,  with  keen 
perceptions  and  great  power  of  expression,  mature  study  and 
convictions,  and  witbal  singularly  free  from  egotistic  assump- 
tion.—  Tke  Atlantic  Monthly. 

It  abounds  in  vitality  and  love  of  art,  in  keen  and  delicate  dis- 
crimination, and,  chief  of  all,  complete  kindliness.  —  London 
Spectator. 

Singularly  racy  and  suggestive. —  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


*^*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid^  on  re- 
ceipt of  pHce  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Sl^usic  ^i^ubliiiljcuiS. 


DO   NOT   BEGIN    YOUR    SINGING    CLASSES 

BEFORE  EXAMINING   L.  O.  EMERSON'S 

NEW   BOOK 

The  VOICE  OF  WORSHIP 

While  containing  a  large  and  valuable  coUpction  of  Church 
Music  in  the  fux*m-of  Tunes  and  Anthems,  it  is  perfectly  fitted 
for  the  Singing  School  and  Convention  by  the  large  number  of 
Songs,  Duets,  Glees,  etc.,  and  irs  well  made  Elementiiry  Course. 

Price  §9.00  per  dozen.    Specimen  copies  mailed  for  §1.00. 


Send  for  circulars  and  catalogues,  with  full  list  of  standard 
Singing  School  Books. 


The  new  50  cents  edition  of  Pinafore  (complete),  sells  finely, 
and  Fatinitza  (§2.00),  Sorcerer  (Sl.OU),  Trial  by  Jury  {50  cents), 
are  in  constant  demand. 


EMERSON'S  VOCAL  METHOD,  by  l.  o.  emerson 

($i  50j,  is  a  valuable  new  book  for  Voice-Training,  containing 
all  the  essentials  of  study,  plenty  of  exercises,  and  plain  expla- 
nations, and  costing  much  less  than  the  larger  works  on  the 
game  subject. 

SuuscRiDE  Kow  for  the  Musical  Record,  and  receive  weekly 
all  the  news,  and  plenty  of  good  mu.<ic,  for  §2.00  per  year. 

In  Press.  White  Robes,  &  charming  new  Sunday  School 
Song  Book. 

OLIVER    DITSON    &   CO.,  Boston. 

THE  SOVEREIGN, 

By  H.  R.  PALMER, 

Bids  fair  to  outstrip  all  competitors.  The  con- 
cise and  practical  metliods  of  instruction,  tlie 
superior  treatise  on  Voice  Culture,  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  its  material,  all  combine  to 
make  it  the  most  useful  %vorlt  offered  for  Teach- 
ers, Musical  Conductors,  and  all  singing  people. 
19*4  large  Pages,  in  beautiful  style.  Only  §7,50 
per  dozen;  75  cents  each  by  mail.  BE  SURE  TO 
EXA3I1XE  IT  BEFORE  YOU  SELECT  A  BOOK 
FOR  THE  COaitSG  SEASON. 


BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 


76  £ast  >'intli  Street, 
NEW  YOKK. 


73  Kaiidolpli  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


THE  ART  OF  ORGAN  PLAYING. 

Ex  EUGEXK  TUAVER. 

Part  1.     Manual  Studies S2.00 

Part  2.    Pedal  Studies 2.50 

Part  3.    Art  ol  Registration 2.00 

Pa&t  4.     Church,  or  .Service  Playing 2.50 

Part  o.    Solo  or  Concert  Playing 3,00 

Complete  in  Boards 12,00 

SCFPLEMEXT.     MuHJc  for  Church  Service,  Book  1 2.00 

Pntliahed  by  CAB-L  PKTJFEK,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 
Sent,  posl'paifJ,  on  receipt  o/marked  price. 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

146  TREMONT  STREET  .    .  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Irnp(jrU;r  and  Dfe.'ilt;r  in 

Foreign  &  American  Sheet  Music. 

Sole  At^eot  In  the  U.  S.  for  the  Catalojru'i^  of  ASHDOWN  & 
PAHfiY  of  Uifidon,  Kog.,  and  HENRY  LITOLFF  of  liraun- 
Bchweif?,  Oertnaoy.  The  befit  and  cheape-^t  edition  of  Climnic 
and  .>Io«Jeni  >Iu>«ic.  Catalogued  w;Dt  free  on  application.  Liberal 
diycount  made  to  the  profertnlon  and  tnide.  Selecting  muiiic  for 
Teachen  and  Semloariefl  made  a  spedalry. 
LitoliT's  Miuical  TVorld:    A  Monthly  Magazine  of  New 

Compoaitiona  for  the  Piano-forte.    2.0  centit  each  number. 
JUBT  ISStTED: 
Album  for  Children.     Isy  0.  W.  Mar9T05.    12 charming 

little  pi'X'i^  for>oung  pianistfl,    20  ct*i.  a  numtjer. 
Ave  Maria.   For  Tenor  or  Soprano.    By  IUsshaw  Daka.  60c. 
Beside  the  Sammer  Sea.  CoDtralto.     "  '*       40c 


123  TREMONT   STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publishei",  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A.  PONO  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIKMEK,  New  York; 

BOOSEY  &  Co.,  I^ondon,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

•WEBER    PIANO-FORTES. 


NOW    READY. 


The  REQUISITE  is  brim  full  of  good  poinls  and 
good  music,  and  is  emphatically  NEW  in  every  re- 
spect.    Price  75  cts.  per  copy,   $7. SO  pep  dozen. 
Address  FILLMORE  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


THE  AMERICAN  LADIES'  QUARTETTE, 

OF    PHILADEI-PHIA, 

Are  prepared  to  give  Concerts  of  VOCAL  QUAKTET  AND  SOLO 
MUSIC,  or  to  accept  eDgagemcnts  to  eiog  Quartets,  etc.,  in  other 
Concerts.     Address, 

MME.  SEILEE'8  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  AET, 

1104  WalSDT  SiEEET,   PmLADEI,PHIA,  Pa. 


FOR   SALE   CHEAP. 

ESTABLISHED  PAYING  OKGAN  SCHOOL,  and  Two-Manual 
Pedal  Pipe  Organ,  built  for  teaching  and  practice,  with  Water 
Blower.     Address  Room  6,  41-3  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Tanagra  Figurines. 

Illustrated  with  Helioiypes 127no,  $1.50. 

This  book  describes  tbe  statuettes  and  images  found  recently 
at  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia,  twenty-two  of  which  are  now  in  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  also  contains  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Boeotia  and  of  the  mode  of  making  these  figurines,  and 
their  significance. 

*if*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price  by  the  Fublishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

21  AsTOR  Place,  New  York. 


New  Books. 


The  Law  of  Hotel  Life ;  or,  The  Wrongs 
and  Rights  of  Host  and  Guest. 

Vol.  V.  of  "Legal  Recreations.'*     By  R.  Vashon 

Rogers,  Jr.,  Esq.,  author  of  "The  Law  of  the 

Road."     16rao.    SL50. 

Under  the  form  of  a  story,  and  a  very  interesting  story, 
too,  Mr.  Rogers  ingeniously  states  the  various  laws  and 
decisions  relating  to  hotels  and  boarding-houses  and  their 
guests. 

Detmold:    A  Romance. 

By  W.  IL  BtsHOP.    "Little  Classic  "  style.   Sl-25. 

Escellent  in  alraast  every  respect;  a  fine  piece  of  literary 
work,  and  thoroughly  enjoyable. —  The  Literary  World. 

Those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  new  school  of 
American  fiction,  of  which  Mr.  Ilowells  and  Mr.  James  are 
tbe  acknowledged  leaders  will  find  much  to  interest  and 
commend  in  its  pages.  —  Boston  Courier. 

Cfolor  Blindness:    Its  Dangers  and  its 
Detection. 

By  B.  Jot  Jeffries,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  etc.     1  vol. 

8vo.     $2.00. 

A  work  of  great  practical  value,  especially  to  railroad 
and  steamboat  men.  It  is  based  on  twenty  thousand  ex- 
aminations, and  has  much  interest  for  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  for  physicians  and  managers  of  steamboat  and 
railway  lines. 

Mono-Metalism  and  Bi-Metalism :  or,  The 
Science  of  Monetary  Values. 

By  J.  B.  Howe,  author  of  "Political  Economy," 

and  "  Monetary  and  Industrial  Fallacies."     1  vol. 

16mo.     $1.00. 

Judge  Ilowe  faTora  bi-metaliam,  and  his  book  ia  a  timely 
contribution  to  tile  current  discussion  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion. 

The  Study  of  Psychology:    Its  Object, 
Scope,  and  Method. 

Being  the  fourth  volume  of  "  Problems  of  Life  and 

Mind."    By  the  late  Geokge  H.  Lewes.    1  vol. 

8ro.    $2.00. 

This  important  part  of  Mr.  Lewes's  great  worlc  on 
"  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind  "  was  left  nearly  finished  at 
his  death.  It  hjis  been  prepared  for  publication  by  Mrs. 
Lewes,  better  Itnown  as  George  Eliot. 

Hints  for  PupUs  in  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing. 

By  Helen  M.  Knowlton.  16mo.  Illustrated 
■with  20  Ileliotypes  of  Drawings  by  William  M. 
Hunt.     $2.00. 

A  thoroughly  practical  and  helpful  little  book,  which 
will  be  of  much  service  to  learners  In  art. 

History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

As  traced  in  the  Writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  of  his  Contemporaries.  By  John  C.  Hamil- 
ton. Fourth  Edition.  With  many  Portraits. 
7  vols.  8vo.     825.00. 

This  edition  of  an  Important  hWorlcal  work  !j  made 
more  valuable  and  attractive  hy  a  largo  number  of  au- 
thontlo  portraits  of  eminent  men  In  the  military  and  civil 
icrylce  of  th«  country  In  the  days  of  ^Vashlngton. 


Tanagra  Figurines. 

Illustrated  with  Helioiypes.    12mo.     $1.60. 

A  little  book  describing  the  statuettes  and  other  figures 
found  recently  at  Tanagra  in  Bceotia,  and  now  in  the  Bos 
ton  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  ;  with  an  interesting  account  of 
Bceotia  and  the  discovery  of  the  remarkable  figures. 

Tributes  to  WUliam  Lloyd  Garrison, 

At  the  Funeral  Services,  May  28, 1879.  With 
a  Heliotype  of  the  fine  Portrait  Bust  by  Annk 
Whitney.  12mo.  Paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 
Containing  Addresses  by  Rev.  Samuel  May,  Mrs. 
Lucy  Stone,  Samuel  Johnson,  Theodore  D. 
Weld,  the  eloquent  Panegyric  by  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  Whittier's  touching  Poem. 
Noble  tributes  to  a  world-famous  man. 

Charming  Books  by  John  Burroughs. 

Locusts  and  Wild  Honey       .   $1.50 

Wake  Robin      ....      1.50 

Winter  Sunshine      .         .        .      1.50 

Birds  and  Poets        .         .        .      1.50  , 

The  minuteness  of  his  observation,  the  keenness  of  his 
perception,  give  him  a  real  originality,  and  his  sketches 
have  a  delightful  oddity,  vivacity,  and  freshness.  —  The 
Nation. 
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SAJJZiO. 
BY  STUART  STEKA'E,  AUTHOR  OF  "  ANGELO." 

(Concluded  from  page  145.)  ' 

It  was  the  third  day  now 

Since  Benedetta  had  been  called,  and  far 

Into  the  lonely  nit^ht.     The  helpful  Sister  —  , 

Obedient  to  her  cloister's  rigid  I'ules, 

To  hasten  back  into  its  walls  at  eve  — 

Had  long  departed;  poor  old  Nina,  too,  '-% 

Gone  for  an  hour  to  seek  much-needed  rest, 

As  Benedetta  urged,  who  sat  alone 

Near  Sanzio 's  couch. 

He  moved  but  rarely,  rapt 

In  peaceful,  dreamless  slumber,  it  appeared, 

With  quiet  breath,  and  placid  lip  and  brow. 

The  room  was  silent,  and  the  shaded  lamp 

Cast  but  a  feeble  light,  and  so  at  length, 

Wearied  with  much  unwonted  care  and  watching. 

She  laid  her  head  upon  her  arm,  for  but 

A  moment's  rest;  yet  soon  unwittingly 

The  heavy  eyelids  fell,  unconsciousness 

Stole  over  all  her  senses,  and  she  slept 

In  peace  untroubled.       Slept  so  long  and  deep, 

She  heard  and  saw  no  more,  and  heeded  not 

That  time  rolled  swiftly  onward;  never  knew 

That  from  the  city  churches  far  and  near 

Hour  after  hour  pealed  out,  and  how  towards  midnight 

A  gradual  change,  a  litful  restlessness, 

Came  upon  Sanzio,  —  that  he  moaned  and  tossed, 

With  trembling  lips  and  a  contracted  brow, 

And  grasped  at  things  unseen,  with  feeble  hands. 

Later  a  hush  fell  on  liim;  he  lay  still, 

And  in  a  moment  opened  large,  clear  eyes. 

That  slowly  gazing  round  rested  on  her; 

And  suddenly  he  rose  up,  and  stretching  out 

His  arms  to  her,  called  softly,   "Benedetta!  " 

Then  he  fell  back,  —  his  eyes  closed,  a  great  light 

Passed  like  a  burst  of  glory  o'er  his  face 

And  swiftly  faded,  and  a  long-drawn  sigh 

Broke  I'rom  his  lips. 

It  was  the  early  morning, 

Whose  ray  well-nigh  put  out  the  yellow  lamp, 

When  Benedetta  woke,  startled  at  last 

By  a  strange,  sombre  dream.      She  walked  alone 

On  a  long,  weary  road  with  aching  feet, 

Yet  ever  on  before,  and  leading  her 

Further  and  further,  flew  a  snow-white  dove, 

Until  the  city  towers  rose  in  her  sight, 

And  her  guide  paused;  alighting  on  a  roof. 

And  looking  up  she  found  't  was  Sanzio's  house, 

And  the  white  dove  transformed  into  a  raven. 

Whose  wings  o'ershadowed  it  from  top  to  base. 

She  started  h;istily  up,  and  glanced  about 

The  UTifaniiliar  room  in  vague  surprise, 

Then  flew  to  Sanzio's  side  with  anslo'is  heart. 

He  lay, 

His  arms  still  half  outstretched,  yet  motionless, 

The  soft,  brown  hair  clustering  about  his  brow 

And  drooping  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  face 

Turned  towards  the  window,  through  whose  undrawn  cur- 
tains 

The  first  sweet  flush  of  dawn  stole  gently  in, 

Tinting  his  cheeks  with  a  faint  glow  of  life, 

While  the  closed  lips  and  eyes  had  caught  and  kept 

A  dim  reflection  of  that  burst  of  light 

In  whose  transfiguring  glory  he  had  passed ; 


And  on  his  pallid  brow  serenest  calm, 

A  full,  unutterably  deep  content 

Had  quenched  the  sadness  of  that  yearning  look 

That  once  had  cast  its  sober  shadow  there 

Yet  something  in  the  peace  on  that  still  brow 

Awoke  a  sudden,  awful  pang  of  fear 

In  Benedetta's  heart,  and  she  bent  down 

To  kiss  the  smiling  lips. 

But  as  she  touched  them, 
A  great,  wild  cry  rang  through  the  silent  house, 
A  cry  wherein  it  seemed  unto  herself 
Her  soul  leaped  from  its  rended  tenement. 
And  left  an  empty,  crumbliTig  shell  behind; 
As  in  a  dizzy  vision  she  beheld 
A  lifeless  figure  that  was  not  her  own. 
Fall  prostrate  over  Sanzio's  quiet  form. 
Burying  her  face  upon  his  breast,  unmoved 
By  any  faintest  breath  or  pulse  of  life. 
And  twine  her  arm  round  his  nnbending  neck, 
While  a  mad  gush  of  tears  burst  from  her  eyes. 

0  Sanzio,  Sanzio!      Oh,  my  love,  my  love! 

Oh,  even  in  the  night  and  while  I  slept, 

Must  thou  go  from  me,  and  alone,  alone, 

Set  out  upon  thy  fearful  way,  my  soul ! 

Were  the  wild  words  that  rang  incessantly 

Through  swooning  heart  and  brain,  that  had  no  thought 

For  God  or  life  eternal,  when  once  more 

Slowly  her  reeling  consciousness  returned. 

And  the  lost  spirit,  coming  from  afar, 

Crept  shivering  back  through  every  aching  sense. 

Before  her,  as  she  lay  with  eyes  still  closed, 

Above,  below,  around  on  every  side. 

There  rolled  and  whirled  and  tossed  in  mad  confusion 

A  chaos  of  black,  shadowy,  shifting  clouds, 

A  night  in  whose  blind  darkness  naught  was  clear. 

Save  that  a  fierce,  intolerable  fire, 

A  piercing  anguish,  like  a  living  flame, 

Was  burning  up  her  heart,  and  that  the  tears 

Whose  flood  streamed  on  and  on  resistlessly, 

Were  hot  and  sharp  and  bitter  past  endurance, 

And  seemed  to  sear  the  heavy,  smarting  lids, 

Whence  they  must  burst  a  passage  out. 

How  long 
She  thus  hung  over  him  with  quivering  frame 
And  fevered  brow,  she  knew  not;  but  at  last, 
As  though  the  fountains  of  her  grief  were  drained, 
And  in  them  all  her  life  had  flowed  away, 
Her  tears  ran  dry,  and  she  lay  motionless, 
Even  as  the  dead  himself,  but  turned  her  head 
And  pressed  her  cheek  to  his.     And  gazing  now 
Upon  the  troubled  waters  surging  round, 
In  the  dim,  far-off  distance,  she  perceived, 
A  feeble  speck  of  whiteness,  more  than  light; 
Yet  it  grew  larger,  brighter,  drew  more  near, 
Until  it  swelled  into  a  luminous  point, 
And  then  a  shining  star,  that  stood  quite  close 
Above  her,  yet  receding  into  space.  — 
And  suddenly  it  seemed  as  though  the  earth 
Had  sunk  away  below  her,  and  she  floated 
Upward  into  the  air,  so  gently  first 
She  could  not  tell  when  it  began,  but  soon 
With  softly,  swifter  motion  gradually, 
Following  the  star,  which  streamed  from  out  its  heart 
A  mild,  yet  ever  deep  and  deeper  radiance. 
That  all  the  space  around  with  brightness  filled, 
Till  the  star  vanished  and  dissolved  at  last 
In  the  wide  golden  glow,  and  she  was  borne. 
As  through  a  sea  of  moving,  throbbing  light, 
Vast,  measureless,  unfathomed,  without  end, 
Without  beginning,  whose  small,  countless  waves 
Lapping  each  other,  spread  in  beaming  circles, 
Still  gathering  fuller  glory  on  their  way, 
Further  and  further,  till  they  lost  themselves 
In  purpling,  dim  infinitudes.      And.  still 
Her  flight  went  on  and  on,  she  ever  rose 
Higher  and  yet  higher,  till  suddenly,  close  above 
And  swiftly  floating  downward,  she  beheld 
A  heavenly  form,  —  clad  in  white,  flowing  robes, 
A  golden  halo  round  his  head,  that  shone 
Still  brightly  even  through  this  flood  of  light,  — 
Who  bent  a  smiling  countenance  on  her. 
Was  it  the  Saviour,  —  the  dear  Lord  Himself? 
She  thought,  and  a  great  thrill  passed  through  her  soui, 
Or  could  it  be,  — Oh,  Heaven,  the  features  changed 
And  shifted  strangely,  —  Sanzio,  Sanzio,  mayhap  ? 
And  a  faint  ery  of  joy  sprang  to  her  lips, 
As  she  stretched  out  her  hands. 

She  saw  them  seized. 
Felt  herself  folded  to  a  throbbing  heart. 
And  a  mute  kiss  upon  her  brow,  and  then 
In  deep,  umitterable  ecstasy, 
Fancied  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  knew  no  more 
Through  long,  unconscious  hours. 

When  she  awoke 
The  mellow  evening  light  was  in  the  room. 
Her  own  small  chamber,  where  she  lay  alone 
Upon  her  couch;  yet  a  deep,  peaceful  calm 
Filled  all  her  senses,  and  she  thought  of  him, 
Of  his  white,  smihng  Hps,  without  a  pang; 
Even  the  swift  tears,  that  would  flow  forth  again 
As  that  last  image  rose  within  her  sight, 


Seemed  sweet  and  soothing.     "Oh,  my  Love,  my  Sanzio!  " 

She  whispered,  "  Aye,  I  understand  thee  now, 

And  what  it  was  in  my  unconscious  heart, 

jMy  childish  love,  that  could  not  satisfy 

The  deeper  needs  of  thy  immortal  soul ! 

But  yet  thou  wilt  forgive  me  where  I  failed ! 

I  loved  thee  with  what  feeble  power  I  knew, 

I  gave  thee  all  the  simple  soul  I  had, 

Thou  first  and  only  love  of  all  my  life!  " 

And  with  a  joy  unspeakable,  remembered 

How  he  had  told  her  still,  he  was  made  glad 

By  their  dear  love,  that  she  had  been  to  him 

The  brightest  dream  of  all  his  wayward  days. 

Remembered,  too,  those  other  words  of  his,  — 

*'  He  ordereth  all,  and  ordereth  all  things  well, 

His  will  be  done!  " — and  meekly  clasped  her  hands. 

But  oh,  where  was  he!  — thought  she  then.     Wherefore 

Have  they  thus  parted  us ! 

In  one  dark  night 
Sanzio's  sweet  bud  had  burst  into  full  flower, 
But  what  a  storm-tossed,  broken  form  was  that 
Which  slowly  rose,  and  with  unsteady  steps 
And  outspread  hands,  like  one  half-blind,  who  feels 
More  than  he  sees  his  path,  groped  her  dim  way 
Out  through  the  door! 

Not  far  from  It  she  came 
On  the  good  Sister,  who  put  out  her  hand, 
And  kindly  said,  "  You  here,  my  ])oor,  dear  child ! 
I  came  to  see  if  you  were  yet  awake." 

But  Benedetta,  sinking  on  her  knees. 
Cried  out,   "  Oh,  mother,  sister,  friend!  take  me 
To  your  still  home !      1  have  nought  left  to  live  for 
Save  memory  and  God  !  " 

And  raising  her, 
The  Sister  fondly  clasped  the  fresh,  young  life, 
So  wrung  with  sorrow,  to  the  aged  heart 
That  long  had  done  with  tears.     Then  silently   • 
Led  forward  her  who  bowed  her  weary  head 
Upon  the  friendly  shoulder.     Yet  she  asked, 
"  Will  you  not  come  and  look  upon  his  face?  "   . 
As  turning  down  a  corridor,  they  saw 
At  its  far  end  a  chamber  hung  in  black, 
Through  whose  wide  doors  streamed  a  sweet  cloud  of  per- 
fume. 
The  breath  of  flowers  and  incense  blent.     A  throng 
Of  weeping  mourners  pressed  about  the  bier, 
That  stood  with  roses  and  dark  violets  strewn, 
And  many  glinmiering  tapers  set  around, 
While  at  its  head  rose  up  the  last  great  work, 
\\'hereat  the  busy  hands  had  paused  forever, 
Leaving  it  incomplete,  yet  shining  far 
In  undimmed  glory,  —  the  transfigured  Lord. 

A  quiver  passed  through  Benedetta's  frame, — 
Oh,  now  she  understood  the  strange,  sharp  pang 
Tliat  seized  upon  her  unsuspecting  soul. 
When  she  beheld  it  first! 

*'  Oh,  no,"  she  said. 
And  shuddering  turned  away,   "  He  is  not  there!  " 
And  the  new  wound  began  to  bleed  afresh. 


For  yet  a  third  time,  joyous  as  of  old. 

Had  come  the  hope  of  summer,  when  two  friends 

Kode  through  the  gates  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Another  spring,  another  setting  sun. 

An  eve  like  that  —  and  yet,  great  God,  how  changed! 

Was  the  mute  thought  of  both,  and  looking  back. 

One  with  a  passionate  gesture  stretched  his  arms 

Towards  the  gray  towrr  they  speedily  left  behind. 

And  cried  aloud,  "  City,  where  is  thy  king !  " 

Then  dropped  them  listless  by  his  side,  his  head 

Sinking  upon  his  breast. 

"Nay,  Baldassar,"  — 
The  ether  gently  asked,  and  touched  his  hand, 
*'  Can  you  not  yet  forget,  —  be  comforted 
Even  for  a  little  while?  " 

"  Forget,  Giovanni,  — 
In  such  an  hour  as  this!  "  be  cried  again,  — 
"  Forget,  — oh,  never,  never!     All  the  world 
Is  darker  since  he  left  it !  " 

Thus  they  rode 
Long  in  unbroken  silence,  heedlessly 
Sufi'ering  their  steeds  to  choose  the  way,  who  climbed 
Of  their  free  will  the  gently  rising  path 
Near  the  gray  Cloister  on  the  Hill.       Again 
The  pious  women  two  by  two  walked  forth. 
In  the  last  golden  light  of  fading  dav; 
Again  their  murmured  chants  rose  softly  up, 
And  a  sweet  l^ell  from  somewhere  far  away 
Sent  out  its  faint,  vibrating  sounds,  that  died 
On  the  clear  air  but  slowly.     Yet  those  two 
Saw  naught,  nor  heard,  when  suddenly  Baldassar 
Cried  in  a  hasty  whisper,   "  Hold,  look  tiiere!  " 
And  putting  out  his  hand,  stayed  his  companion. 

They  checked  their  horses.      Further  up  the  road, 

On  a  small  hiUock  near  a  Virgin's  shrine, 

Sat  a  young  sister,  round  whose  slender  form 

The  rosy  evening  glow  played  lovingly. 

The  long,  white  veil  that  framed  the  beauteous  face 

And  floated  round  her  shoulders,  half  concealed 
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The  simple,  dark-liued  cloister  garb;  her  hands 

Lay  lightly  folded  in  her  lap,  and  clasped 

An  ebony  cruuitix,  hung  from  her  girdle 

By  a  fine  silver  ciiain.      Profound  repose. 

Yet  something  of  brave,  bright,  fuU-liovving  life, 

And  strength  unbroken,  in  her  face  and  form. 

She  rested  motionless,  — so  still,  it  seemed 

A  breath  scarce  stirred  the  gently  heaving  breast,  — 

With  a  faint  smile  on  the  half-parted  lips, 

And  a  soft  radiance  on  the  up-tnrned  face. 

While  a  deep  light  beamed  in  the  eyes  she  fixed 

Upon  the  first  great,  trennilous  star,  high  up 

In  the  flushed  heavens  above  her. 

"Benedetta!" 
Said  Baldassare,  in  low  tones  at  last, 
AVhen  he  had  gazed  upon  ber  iniage  long,  — ■ 
"  Madonna  —  plead  and  make  thy  prayers  for  ns ! 
Forget  not  on  those  shining,  heavenly  heights 
Thy  soul  has  gained,  that  our  sore  hearts  still  grope 
In  pathways  full  of  darkness !      Thou,  sweet  saint. 
Surely  hast  need  of  mortal  aid  no  more!  " 
Then  added  slowly,  "  She  has  found  the  peace 
That  passeth  understanding !      Let  us  go !  " 
And  turning  back,  they  rode  away  unseen. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PIANO-FORTE 
MUSIC,  FROM  BACH  TO  SCHUMANN. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  CARL  VAN  BRUYCK. 
(Continued  from  page  146.) 

Hatdn  and  Mozart  are  Dames  which  the 
world  likes  to  couple  with  Beethoven,  and 
designate  as  masters  of  the  "  Vienna  school.'" 
Their  piano  works  indeed  contain  much  that 
■is  beautiful  and  excellent,  including  some 
things  really  significant  (for  example,  the  A- 
minor  Sonata,  the  C-minor  Fantasia,  the  G- 
minor  Qi'iartet,  and  several  of  the  Concertos  of 
Mozart).  But  all  that  these  two  great  mas- 
ters have  created  in  piano-forte  music  seems 
of  subordinate  importance  compared  with  their 
extraordinary  activity  in  the  whole  wide 
field  of  music.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  Haydn,  who  was  but  a  mediocre  piano 
player  himself,  whereas  Mozart  can  be  counted 
among  the  most  important  virtuosos  of  his 
time.  Moreover,  Haydn  found  the  instru- 
ment itself,  which  had  not  then  begun  to  be 
very  much  in  fashion,  a  still  more  meagre  one 
than  that  used  by  his  great  successor,  who 
came  upon  tlie  stage  of  the  world  and  of  art 
some  decades  later.  His  chief  aim  was  di- 
rected to  the  orchestra,  which  owes  to  him, 
above  all  men,  its  more  modern  (not  the 
newest  I)  development.  Hence  it  is  easily 
conceivable  that  the  thin-toned  clavichord  of 
that  day  could  not  stimulate  his  artistic  fancy 
to  the  same'  degree  as  the  so-called  string- 
Quartet  and  the  orchestral  Symphony,  in 
which  it  unfolded  the  most  splendid  blossoms. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  here  name,  in 
the  period  mo-tly  preceding  Beethoven,  at 
least  one  master  artist,  Clementi,  who  in  many 
of  his  very  numerous  Sonatas  had  already  de- 
veloped the  resources  of  the  instrument  in  a 
high  degree,  and  who  was  himself  still  more 
of  a  virtuoso  than  Mozart,  whom  he  long  out- 
lived. In  this  art  form  (the  Piano  Solo  So- 
nata), which  he  cultivated  e.Yclusively,  so  far 
as  I  know,  he  produced  much  that  is  uncom- 
monly fine,  charming,  lovely,  full  of  soul,  in- 
cluding some  things  quite  incomparable  in  this 
way.  I  need  only  cite  the  two  Sonatas  in 
C,  and  that  in  D  major  (Nos.  40,  -jo,  and  bb, 
in  the  Breitkopf  and  lliirtel  collection  of  sixty- 
four  Sonatas),  as  examples,  which  every  piano 
player  ought  to  have  in  his  repertoire.  The 
fancy  of  this  artist  was  mostly  directed  to  the 
graceful,  the  refined,  the  tender,  and  the  hu- 
morous.    But  a  passionate  vein  also  pulsates 


in  his  music,  which  makes  him  sometimes  ' 
aspire  to  the  grandiose  and  rise  to  a  mightier 
expression,  as  in  his  B-minor  Sonata  (No.  57), 
partly,  also,  in  the  one  in  G--minor  (No.  64), 
which  is  superscribed  "  Didone  abbandonata." 
Several  of  his  Adagios  have  an  enchanting 
tenderness  and  thrilling  depth  of  expression. 
His  form  is  close,  precise,  so  that  in  this  re- 
spect his  works  for  the  most  part  may  pass' 
for  classic  models.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
not  be  concealed  that  this  master  is  very  un- 
equal in  his  works,  and  that  a  great,  perhaps 
the  greater,  number  of  his  Sonatas  seem  to 
be  rather  weak,  sketchy,  fugitive  productions, 
incapable  of  life  to-day  ,  beside  which  those 
other  genuine  children  of  a  genial  inspiration 
shine  in  all  the  more  brilliant  light,  and  de- 
serve to  be  all  the  more  cherished. 

Unquestionably,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  works 
of  Beethoven  form  the  crown  of  all  that  has 
been  done,  since  Bach,  in  instrumental,  and 
particularly  in  piano-forte  music,  above  all  in 
this  form  of  art  (the  Sonata).  Beethoven, — 
that  hero  of  the  musical  art,  whom  Hans  von 
Bulovv  once  called,  with  an  expression  which 
sounds  extravagant,  yet  not  entirely  ill-chosen, 
the  "incarnate  god  of  music,"  and  to  whom 
Cornelius,  the  great  painter,  referred  with  the 
admiring  words  :  "  That  was  an  artist,"  a  word 
which  in  all  its  plainness  from  such  a  mouth 
meant  as  much  as  when  the  first  Napoleon^^ 
after  an  interview  with  Goethe,  exclaimed  to 
those  about  him  :  "  Voila  un  homme  !  "  To 
characterize  the  incommensurable  greatness 
which  Beethoven's  art  unfolded  before  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  astonished  world  during 
the  three  decades  (about)  in  which  he  wrought, 
would  here  be  quite  impossible  ;  but  fortu- 
nately I  may  spare  myself  the  mere  attempt, 
since  it  has  already  been  made  in  countless 
writings,  to  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
contribute  here  and  there  a  mite  in  the  course 
of  my  life.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  say,  that, 
after  and  with  the  works  of  Bach,  those  of 
Beethoven  must  form  the  principal  study  of 
those  who  wish  to  gain  artistic  culture  through 
the  study  of  piano  playing,  and  who  feel  the 
impulse  to  take  up  into  themselves  the  noblest 
and  the  highest  which  art  has  produced  in  this 
department. 

But  there  is  07ie  element  in  this  exceeding 
greatness  of  Beethoven,  which  is  recognized 
by  nearly  all  the  parties  into  which  the  musi- 
cal world  is  as  much  divided  as  the  political ; 
and  that  is  his  (comparative)  universality,  — 
just  the  same  peculiarity  that  characteTize-i 
the  greatest  poets  of  modern  times  :  Shake- 
speare, and  the  next  greatest,  Goethe,  and 
that  has  made  this  trefoil  of  genius  a  true 
light  of  a  whole  age.  This  (I  repeat  it,  rel- 
ative) universality,  whicli  includes  all  tones 
of  the  human  breast,  from  the  most  tender  to 
the  most  powerful  and  thrilling ;  which  wan- 
ders through  the  whole  scale  of  human  feeling, 
so  far  as  it  may  reveal  itself  in  tones  (and  in 
what  art  has  it  revealed  itself  with  more 
power  and  depth  !)  ;  which  conjures  up  be- 
fore us  now  a  lovely  idyl,  then  again  a  picture 
of  the  boldest  humor  (Beethoven  was  master 
of  that  in  all  its  shades),  only  to  lift  us  again 
to  the  highest  heights  and  plunge  us  into  the 
deepest  depths  of  tragedy  ;  which  smiles  on 
us  with  the  innocent  eyes  of  childhood,  and 
anon  comes  roaring  in  the  storm  of  demoni- 
acal powers  and  forces  (spirits,  however,  always 


chained  by  art!);  which  now  sinks  into  the 
soul  of  the  people  and  sings  their  simplest  mel- 
odies, and  then  again,  as  in  the  cycle  of  songs 
"  To  the  distant  loved  one,"  soars  to  the  sub- 
limest  heights  of  feeling  ;  which  in  Fldelio 
has  sung  to  us  in  heavenly  tones  the  song  of 
changeless  constancy,  as  in  the  Adagio  of 
the  Ninth  Sj'mphony  the  song  of  world-em- 
bracing love :  this  primeval  power,  which 
with  giant  arms  has  sucked  into  itself  the 
marrow  of  the  earth,  crystallized  into  tones, 
and  then,  in  unexampled  estrangement  from 
the  world,  dies  away  in  the  ethereal  bliss  of 
self-dissolution  (so  to  speak)  :  this  harmoni- 
ous mood,  which  embraces  all  positive  ideals 
of  humanity  (gleaming  so  clearly  through  his 
compositions)  with  a  loving  and  a  reverent 
fervor,  and  then  again  with  world-annihilating 
humor  flies  away  beyond  them  all :  this  un- 
e.xampled  and  immense  Protean  power,  by 
the  side  of  which  stood  an  equally  gigantic, 
an  exhaustless,  purely  musical  inventive,  plas- 
tic faculty  :  this  exceeding  power  and  full- 
ness, this  harmony  between  extremest  oppo- 
sites,  is  what  I  would  lay  the  chief  stress  on, 
in  considering,  or  in  merely  mentioning,  the 
works  of   Beethoven. 

Of  Beethoven's  works,  taken  collectively, 
the  same  thing  holds  that  has  been  said  of 
Shakespeare's,  and  in  general,  too,  of  Goethe's, 
that  no  one  of  his  works  is  like  another  ; 
each  describes  its  magic  circle  more  or  less 
from  a  distinct  centre.  This  is  the  case  with 
nearly  all  his  Sonatas  for  piano-forte  solo,  only 
a  few  excepted.  They  stand,  collectively, 
alike  from  the  ideal,  the  poetic,  and  from  the 
purely  musical  stand-point,  incomparably  high 
above  all  that  has  been  ci-eated  in  this  field 
by  earlier  or  later  masters.  They  indicate 
the  highest  perfection  of  this  kind  of  art,  to 
which  the  Sonata  works  of  Haydn  and  IMo- 
zart,  and  of  course  also  those  of  Clementi, 
are  mere  preliminary  steps,  just  as  Bach's 
repeatedly  mentioned  great  fugue  work  (which 
contains  the  gist  of  all  creations  of  the  sort) 
appears  the  supreme  canon  of  that  kind  of 
art.  And  the  same  is  true,  also,  of  all  his 
Duos,  Trios,  Quatuors,  and  not  less  of  his 
Concertos,  among  which  I  might  designate 
the  Piano  Concerto  in  E-flat,  and  ihe  Violin 
Concerto,  as  the  highest  ideal  of  the  kind. 

The  form  of  the  Sonata  under  Beethoven's 
hands  shows  no  essential  change  from  that 
which  it  received  through  his  great  predeces- 
sors ;  only  he  has  given  it  great  expansion 
through  the  mighty  soul  which  he  brealhed 
into  it,  so  much  so  that  from  his  first  to  his  last 
works  of  this  kind  it  has  grown  continually, 
until  the  ideal  contents  {Inkalt)  with  which 
he  filled  it  in  some  of  his  last  Sonatas,  like 
the  gigantic  Op.  106,  and  the  entirely  unique, 
sphynx-like  Ninth  Si/mphoni/,  at  last  actually 
overstepped  all  ai'tistic  bounds,  —  at  least  in 
the  final  movements,  which  seem  already  like 
forerunners  of  the  anarchy,  which  more  re- 
cently has  broken  into  the  domain  of  art.  I 
can  but  allude  to  those  extensive,  broad  Ada- 
gios, swollen  with  mightiest  respirations;  there 
is  but  little,  at  all  events,  in  this  whole  field 
of  ai't  that  can  compare  with  them  in  soul- 
ful depth  and  inwardness.  Also  the  Scherzo, 
which  Beethoven  for  the  most  part  puts  in 
the  place  of  the  earlier  Minuet,  deserves 
special  mention,  since  this  form  of  expression 
seems  entirely  a  product  of   the   Beethoven 
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genius,  in    which    he   really   is   unapproach- 
able. - 

And  there  is  still  one  more  form  to  which 
Beethoven  has  given  the  highest  perfection, 
namely,,  the  Variation.  This — both  in  his 
greater  work^,  where  it  appears  only  as  an  in- 
teoral  part  of  a  greater  whole,  and  in  some 
independent  works  of  this  kind  —  he  has  en- 
dowed with  a  ricliness  of  invention  and  treated 
with  a  freedom,  with  which  there  is  litile  to 
be  compared  in  the  works  of  his  great  pred- 
ecessors (if  we  except  the  mighty  Variation 
works  of  Bach  wiiich  we  have  mentioned), 
a  freedom  which  indeed  becomes  almost  will- 
ful ill  the  Thirty-three  Variations  on  a  Waltz 
by  Diabelli,  but  whicli,  in  the  Variations  on  a 
theme  from  the  Sinfonia  Eroica,  has  pro- 
duced, perhaps  the  noblest,  the  most  genial, 
most  brilliant  work  of  this  kind,  —  one  which, 
moreover,  seems  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
well-nigh  "  modern  "  virtuoso  treatment  of  the 
piano-forte  technique. 

{Jl'o  be  continued.) 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
FESTIVAL  (1879). 

MAX    BRUCH'S    lay    OP    THE    BELI,. 

Reverting  to  Herr  Ma.x  Bruch's  Lay  of  the 
Bell,  the  question  first  arises  whether  the  com- 
poser was  altogether  happy  in  his  choice  of  a 
theme.  AVe  are  growing  somewhat  more  critical 
than  heretofore  on  this  matter.  At  one  time 
anything  was  thought  good  enough  to  be  —  as 
Wagner  would  put  it  —  set  to  music.  Pathos 
or  bathos,  an  expression  of  sentiment  or  a  loga- 
rithmic table,  —  all  was  one  to  composers  content 
to  tack  on  strains  which  their  nominal  subject 
neither  inspired  nor  befitted.  But  this  deplora- 
ble age  has  passed,  and  though  the  faults  of  our 
own  time  are  many  we  have  at  least  come  to 
demand  that  words  used  for  music  shall  be  such 
as  are  adapted  for — nay,  such  as  require  —  mu- 
sical expression.  The  perception  of  such  words, 
however,  is  a  gift  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
bestowed  upon  everybo(]y.  Apropos,  there  is  a 
very  pregnant  passage  in  one  of  Mendelssohn's 
letters  to  his  sister.  Referring  to  a  composition 
from  her  clever  pen,  the  master  said  :  — 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  air  alone  are  the 
words  vigorous  and  spirited,  and  from  them 
emanated  the  whole  of  your  lovely  piece  of  mu- 
sic. The  music  of  the  choruses  is,  of  course, 
good,  for  it  is  written  by  you,  but  it  seems  to  me 
....  as  if  it  were  not  necessarily  what  it  is; 
indeed,  as  if  it  might  have  been  differently  com- 
posed. This  arises  from  the  poetry  not  demand- 
ing any  particular  music.  ...  I  would  advise 
you  to  be  more  cautious  in  the  choice  of  your 
words,  because,  after  all,  it  is  not  everythinn'  in 
the  Bible,  even  if  it  suits  the  theme,  that  is  sug- 
gestive of  music." 

Here  we  have  Wagner's  theory  on  the  same 
subject  before  Wagner  announced  it,  and  here 
also  a  true  test  by  which  to  judge  the  fitness  of 
a  composer's  tlieme.  Words  must  suggest  music, 
and  that  with  such  definiteness  that  the  music 
must  be  necessarily  what  it  is.  Applyino-  this 
test  to  Ilerr  Bruch's  choice  of  Schiller's  poem, 
the  result  is  not  satisfactory.  Beyond  question 
there  are  many  passages  iu  Das  Lied  von  der 
Glocke  which  ask  for  musical  expression  in  irre- 
sistible accents,  but  there  are  many  others  which 
do  nothing  of  the  kind  —  passages  such  as  the 
old  Italian  composers  of  operas  would  have  given 
to  "  speaking  recitative,"  or  which  the  Germans, 
leaving  them  to  dialogue,  would  pass  over.  What, 
for  instance,  is  the  music  demanded  by  such 
lines  as  these  ?  — 


"  Wie  sich  schon  die  PfeifFen  braunen ! 
Dieses  Stiibchen  tauch'  ich  ein; 
Seh'n  wir's  iiberglas't  dtscbeinen, 
Wii'd's  zum  Gusse  zeitig  aein." 

One  may  hit  this  verse  anywhere  without  getting 
a  musical  ring  out  of  it,  and  if  Herr  Bruch's  can- 
tata be  a  dull  one  it  is  principally  because  he 
had  to  deal  with  so  many  like  it,  and  solemnly 
brought  to  bear  the  whole  apparatus  of  his  art, 
grinding  the  wind  with  a  vast  amount  of  noise 
and  whirling  wheels.  When  the  composer  has 
to  do  with  really  musical  words  he  is  often 
happy,  but  otherwise  he  simply  affords  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  you  cannot  grow  grapes 
on  a  thorn-tree,  nor  pick  figs  from  a  tliistle.  In 
saying  this,  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Romberg  set  music  to  the  same  poem,  and  that 
his  work  still  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  wide- 
spread favor.  But  Romberg  treated  the  theme 
in  a  much  simpler  fashion  than  Herr  Bruch  — 
an  observer  of  modern  custom  —  could  well  fol- 
low, passing  lightly  over  the  unmusical  portions 
of  his  text,  and  fastening  upon  those  really  lyr- 
ical or  dramatic.  Thus,  Romberg  had  an  ad- 
vantage not  enjoyed  by  Bruch.  A  composer 
must  now  be  "  intense,"  or  notliiiig,  and  roll  his 
eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy,  even  if  he  set  to  aiusic  the 
multiplication  table. 

Herr  Bruch  is  very  intense  throughout  this 
Lay  of  the  Bell.-  His  fires  are  as  lurid  as  those 
which  dart  from  the  melting  furnace,  and  the 
poor  master-workman  is  not  allowed  to  say, 
"  Well,  we  'U  now  begip  the  casting,"  without  a 
degree  of  "  agonizing  "  which  must  materially 
add  to  the  heat  of  his  labors.  Vainly  do  we  ask, 
as  the  cantata  goes  on,  for  some  repose.  How 
the  repose  should  come  we  do  not  stipulate.  Let 
it  be  a  commonplace  duet  in  thirds  and  sixths, 
or  a  little  instrumental  episode,  with  a  pretty 
accompanied  melody  for  the  violins.  Anything 
you  please,  Herr  Bruch,  to  relieve  the  ear  from 
that  ponderous  orchestration,  and  the  eye  from 
those  gladiatorial  strivings.  But,  no !  Herr 
Bruch  thunders  away  like  a  general  who  depends 
upon  his  heavy  artillery,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  resultant  noise,  together  with  much  smoke. 
Herein,  however,  the  composer  is  but  a  victim 
to  fashion.  Music  is  nowadays  very  much  an 
affair  of  nerves,  and  everybody  knows  that  stim- 
ulants soon  lose  their  efi'ect  unless  the  dose  be 
from  time  to  time  increased.  So,  no  doubt,  our 
orchestras  will  continue  to  grow,  and  our  compos- 
ers to  devise  combinations  more  and  more  thrill- 
ing, till  the  nerves  can  respond  no  longer,  and 
some  one  discovers  that  the  real  purpose  of  music 
is  to  atiect  the  mind  and  heart  rather  than  the 
ganglionic  centres  whence  issue  the  "  creeps." 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  good  in  Herr  Bruch's 
work.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows  a  knowledge 
how  to  produce  orchestral  effects,  even  if  that 
knowledge  be  not  always  judiciously  used.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  comiuon  merit,  because  it  is 
more  easily  acquired  now  than  in  the  past,  when 
the  resources  available  were  smaller.  Herr 
Bruch's  scoring  is  essentially  modern,  —  in  other 
words,  a  play  of  coloi:  rather  than  of  graceful 
or  striking  forms,  the  color  always  as  brilliant 
as  he  can  make  it.  The  result  diverts  the  eye 
in  a  great  measure  from  aught  else,  and  whether, 
in  a  work  of  the  kind,  orchestra  or  voices  should 
have  the  first  place  is  a  question  needless  to  dis- 
cuss. Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  Herr  Bruch 
holds  rank  as  a  successful  colorist  should  be  men- 
tioned for  such  credit  as  it  may  deserve.  It  is 
even  more  essential  to  point  out  that  his  treat- 
ment of  lyrical  subjects,  especially  those  which 
are  very  tender  in  sentiment,  shows  real  feeling 
and  aptitude.  To  passion  he  is  seldom  equal, 
but  when  not  required  to  fathom  its  depths  he 
commands  a  large  meed  of  approval.  In  this 
Lay  of  the  Bell,  for  instance,  we  have  a  chorus, 


referring  to  the  joy  of  a  child's  birth,  admirable 
alike  in  workmanship  and  expression.  So  with 
a  tenor  solo  and  chorus  concerning  the  days  of 
youth  and  love,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  a  trio, 
"  Peace  benignant,  gentle  concord,"  should  be 
classed  among  beautiful  things,  while  a  largely 
developed  chorus,  "  Hallowed  order,"  is  mas- 
terly in  construction  and  suggestive  in  char- 
acter. On  the  level  of  these  efforts  Herr  Bruch 
is  at  his  best.  Here  he  writes  with  true  feeling, 
and  reaches  our  hearts.  As  a  master  of  melody, 
he  never,  perhaps,  asserts  himself  with  the  full- 
ness to  be  desired,  but  his  phrases,  when  sponta- 
neous, lack  neither  sentiment  nor  beauty.  Hav- 
ing to  ascend  higher  or  go  lower,  he  gives  us  less 
pleasure.  Herr  Bruch,  as  we  now  see  him,  is 
not  fit  for  the  "  Ercles  vein." 

Dramatic  vigor  with  him  becomes  mere  empty 
clamor,  while  his  cry  de  profundis  is  too  often  la- 
bored and  dull.  The  fire  chorus,  for  example,  and 
that  in  which  the  horrors  of  civil  strife  are  depicted, 
have  no  genuine  power.  The  music  would  serve 
for  anything  else  requiring  noise,  and  is  but  an 
uproar  in  rhythm.  With  regard  to  the  compos- 
er's treatment  of  the  more  profound  and  solemn 
portions  of  his  text,  it  is  clear  that  he  does  not 
atone  for  going  out  of  his  depth  by  elaboration 
of  manner.  Herr  Bruch  seems  to  have  a  horror 
of  being  simple ;  yet  simplicity  would  have  served 
his  turn  better  here  than  any  amount  of  studied 
effort.  When  Handel,  in  his  Messiah,  approached 
the  mystery  of  Incarnation,  he,  giant  as  he  was, 
put  the  sacred  words,  "  Behold  a  Virgin  shall 
conceive,"  into  recitative.  Herr  Bruch,  appar- 
ently, would  have  stormed  around  them  with  his 
entire  force,  and,  after  all,  left  them  untouched. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  music  is  its  po- 
lyphony. Our  composer  is  not  a  mei-e  chord 
monger.  He  has  a  fancy  for  "real  parts,"  and 
goes  on  writing  them,  not  only  with  skill,  but 
with  indiscriminateness.  In  the  solos  the  com- 
plexity of  the  orchestral  accompaniment  is  often 
a  cause  of  embarrassment,  while  the  more  im- 
portant choruses  are  rendered  needlessly  difficult 
by  a  movement  of  parts  without  apparent  object 
or  obvious  result.  Intricate  details  are  some- 
times necessary  to  the  working  out  of  a  compos- 
er's  themes,  and  then  they  exist  for  their  own 
sake,  and  stand  in  the  first  place.  But  when 
they  are  non-essential,  or  buried  beneath  other 
matter,  they  are  supertlnous.  In  music,  as  else- 
where, everything  should  have  a  reason,  and  for 
things  without  reason  there  can  be  no  defense. 

To  sum  up,  Herr  Bruch's  Lay  of  the  Bell  is 
not  a  success.  It  has  beauties,  but  they,  are  out- 
weighed by  defects ;  and,  as  the  composer  writes 
in  no  particular  manner,  because  that  alone  is  his, 
it  seems  a  pity  that  he  did  not  live  earlier,  when 
lyrical  gifts,  exercised  with  simplicity  and  taste, 
might  have  served  him  well.  For  the  present  Herr 
Bruch  has  been  blown  away  by  his  own  storm, 
rent  in  pieces  by  his  own  "  intensity."  Romberg 
may  sleep  in  peat;e.  —  Lond.  Mus.  World. 


MUSICAL  CLUBS    OF  HARVARD:    THE 
PIERIAN  SODALITY. 

(Continued  from  page  148.) 
REMINISCENCES    OF     AN    EX-PIERIAN. 

Among  all  the  advertising-boards  which  met 
the  eye  of  the  student  as  he  ascended'  the  steps 
of  University  Hall  to  evening  prayers,  notifying 
the  meetings  of  the  different  college  societies, 
none  so  arrested  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
youth  who  entered  the  college  in  183-,  as  that 
which  announced  ev,ery  Monday  the  rehearsals 
of  the  Pierian  Sodality.  Whatever  of  intellect- 
ual or  convivial  entertainment  "  Institute  of 
1770,"  "L  O.  H.,"  "Porcellian  Club,"  "Hasty 
Pudding  Club,"  might  promise,  this  signified  to 
him  that,  amid  the  severer  pursuits  of  university 
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life,  some  place  would  be  permitted  for  the  con- 
tinued cultivation  of  the  cherished  art  of  music. 
At  that  time  the  flute  was  almost  the  only  instru- 
ment played  by  gentlemen.  The  violin  was  held 
in  small  repute  ;  so  small,  indeed,  that  one  which 
the  lad  brought  with  him  was  very  soon  laid 
aside  for  the  more  popular  instrument,  to  learn 
which  was  an  almost  indispensable  accomplish- 
ment. Scarcely  a  sound  but  of  flutes  was  heard. 
From  these  the  gentle  murmurings  or  liquid  trills 
rose  from  every  side  of  the  quadrangle  the  mo- 
ment the  bell  at  twelve  rang  the  close  of  morn- 
ing study  liours.  A  single  piano,  at  which  a 
graduate,  a  devoted  amateur,  rooming  in  Massa- 
chusetts, studied  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  then  just 
beginning  to  become  known,  seems  now,  with  its 
superior  character  and  capabilities,  fitly  to  sym- 
bolize the  advanced  position  already  occupied  by 
the  critic  who  has  ever  since  held  the  most  in- 
fluential musical  pen  in  this  community.  The 
violin  above  referred  to,  and  one  other,  with  a 
violoncello,  all  by  chance  in  the  same  class,  and 
all  afterwards  associated  together  in  the  Sodality, 
were  the  only  stringed  instruments  known  among 
the  students  during  the  whole  four  years  of  the 
writer's  college  life.  There  had  once  been  a 
serpent  in  the  society  ;  but  as  far  back  as  1833, 
no  one  having  been  found  to  play  it  for  several 
years,  it  had  been  exchanged  for  a  French  horn. 
For  this  how  a  player  was  sometimes  sought  may 

be  seen   by  the  following  vote  :   "  Mr.  was 

proposed  as  a  member;  but,  it  being  stated  that 
he  wished  to  try  the  French  horn  before  he  was 
proposed  and  see  how  he  liked  if,  we  agreed  to 
put  off  voting  for  him  till  next  meeting,  and 
to  keep  our  old  French  horn  a  week  longer  for 
him." 

On  one  occasion,  in  1833,  a  double  bass-viol 
was  introduced  by  a  gentleman,  afterwards  a 
judge,  of  which  it  is  recorded,  "it  had  a  good 
efi'ect,  and  was  a  great  addition  to  the  music  of 
the  club."  There  had  also  been  bass-horns. 
One,  spoken  of  as  a  "  semi-brass  monster,"  was 
exchanged  for  a  "copper-brass  liorn,"  in  1834. 
Bass  was  always  the_  prevailing  want ;  and  to 
supply  it  this  instrument  was  from  time  to  time 
placed  in  the  hands  of  almost  any  one  enterpris- 
ing enough  to  learn  the  less  than  half  a  dozen 
notes  required  for  the  simple  harmonies.  But 
this  was  not  always  successful.  In  one  instance, 
at  least,  it  was  dispensed  with,  because  it  "  did 
not  chord  with  the  flutes."  But  at  the  time  of 
the  writer's  connection  with  the  club  all  these, 
double-bass,  serpent,  French  horn,  and  bass-horn, 
had  disappeared  from  the  ^cene,'  and  nothing 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  flutes  excepting  a 
single  clarinet,  which  came  in  1S36  or  1837,  and 
a  trombone  which  one  of  the  violinists  had  been 
forced  to  take  up,  the  violoncello  being  not  al- 
ways available.  It  was  not  strange,  perhaps, 
that  this  instrument  should  have  exposed  the 
performer  to  the  charge  of  disturbing  the  quiet 
of  his  entry  in  Holworthy  by  h.\s  practice  of  the 
airs,  witli  variations,  from  which  he  sought  to  ac- 
quire facility  in  its  use ;  but  it  certainly  betrayed 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  trombone  in  the 
president,  when  he  gravely,  with  searching  eye, 
interrogated  the  offender,  —  had  he  not  been 
amusing  himself  by  "  blowing  it  the  wrong  way  V  " 
The  Pierians  held  their  rehearsals  in  Number 
6  University  Hall.  The  faculty  at  one  lime  for- 
bade them  the  use  of  this  room,  having  ordered 
the  doors  of  the  hall  to  be  clo.sed  in  the  evening 
on  account  of  some  damage  done  within  the 
building  by  the  "  Euphradians."  But  a  remon- 
strance was  sent  up  and  the  privilege  restored. 
For  unexcused  absence  a  small  fine  was  impo.sed. 

1  or  the  altimate  fiit«  of  Chi-M  inAtriimentfi  ttic  wriC'-r  lirm  to 
knowl»3j;;«r ;  hat  tbtTc  renixiii*  »  Innlitioii  of  on';  of  tlto  Frtncti 
horn.*  that,  afttr  having  btrn  for  fonie  liini!  liiijffiTig,  it  wiw  di-- 
coTf  red,  on  the  rleparture  of  Its  U«t  plAyer,  la  inglorioiu  repose 
la  bis  c«al'Clofet.  .  .  .         •    ■ 


To  govern  the  playing  cannot  have  been  a  diffi- 
cult task.  In  1833  they  once  made  trial  of  a 
metronome,  which,  thought  the  secretary,  "  is 
likely  to  do  us  much  good  in  keeping  time,  when 
we  get  used  to  it."  It  may  be  gathered  from  the 
records  that  the  musicians,  either  from  love  of 
fun,  or  under  the  influence  of  enthusiasm,  would 
sometimes  take  liberties  with,  or  go  astray  from, 
their  notes  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  al- 
lowed in  a  well  regulated  orchestra.  Now  and 
then  a  visitor,  perhaps  from  the  "  Pierian  Glee 
Club,"  entertained  them  with  a  song ;  as  when 
"  Mr.  H sang  with  great  applause  the  beau- 
tiful air  of  '  The  Mellow  Horn,'  accompanied  by 
and on  flutes." 

No  small  pleasure  was  it  after  one  of  these  re- 
hearsals to  come  out  under  the  piazza  and  give 
their  fellow  students  a  touch  of  their  quality  ; 
and  then  the  sudden  swell  of  music  floating  from 
in  front  of  University  Hall  across  the  silent  jard 
would  be  echoed  back  with  hearty  hand- clap- 
pings all  along  the  windows  of  the  buildings  op- 
posite. 

Special  delight  the  Pierians  took  in  their  more 
elaborate  serenades.  These  were  not  confined 
to  Cambridge,  but  extended  to  Watertown, 
Brookline,  Roxbury,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  etc. 
Excursions  of  this  sort  would,  of  necessity,  be 
protracted  tar  into  the  night.  Not  seldom,  in- 
deed, long  after  daybreak,  "  the  chiding  of  the 
sharp-tongued  bell "  for  moridng  prayers  was 
heard  by  the  returning  vagrants,  summoning 
them,  just  within  sight  of  their  longed-for  rooms, 
with  tired  limbs,  to  the  duties  of  a  new  day. 
For  these  expeditions  even  the  chill  air  of  March 
and  April  was  not  too  harsh  ;  but  in  the  balmy 
nights  of  early  summer  the  rural  quiet  of  the 
ohl  village,  not  yet  dreaming  of  street-cars  and 
a  thickly  peopled  Dana  Hill,  with  the  scarcel}' 
less  unbroken  stillness  of  Otis,  Wintbrop,  and 
Chauncy  Places,  of  Franklin  Street,  of  Beacon 
Street,  wherever,  in  short,  dwelt  celebrated  belles, 
was  interrupted  by  the  delicate  strains  of  the 
little  group  of  players,  who  found  a  sufficient  re- 
ward in  the  sound  of  a  window  raised,  a  blind 
thrown  open,  or  any  other  indication  that  the 
sleepers  were  alert.  The  recollection  of  every 
one  who  took  part  in  them  will  supply  him  with 
abundant  incidents  of  these  romantic  excursions, 
oftentimes  sufficiently  amusing  ;  such  as  the  lav- 
ishing of  the  tender  strains  at  the  wrong  house 
(as  when  once  the  leader,  not  familiar  with  the 
arsenal  yard,  drew  up  the  band  before  the  gun- 
room instead  of  the  commander's  quarters)  ;  or 
upon  the  ears  of  the  servant-maids  when  the 
ladies  were  away  (as  when  Judge  Y's  family 
had  not  yet  come  from  the  party  at  Judge  Z's)  ; 
the  encountering  of  another  company  of  sere- 
'naders  (as  happened  once  in  Brookline,  where 
the  jealous  later  comers  diverted  themselves  by 
taking  a  drive  Tith  the  carriage  and  horses  of 
their  rivals);  the  disappointments,  fatigues,  hopes, 
exultations  numberless ;  and  many  a  hospitable 
mansion  can  tell  how  it  welcomed  in  to  a  hastily 
improvised  repast  the  players  that  had  stolen 
upon  its  inmates  with  such  sweet  harmony  as  the 
night  becomes. 

But  it  was  upon  exhibition  days  the  Pierians 
sought  to  achieve  their  highest  honors.  The  or- 
der of  exercises  on  these  days  usually  gave  ten 
or  twelve  parts  to  the  declamations  and  three 
to  music,  besides  the  introductory  performance 
while  the  faculty  were  taking  their  seats.  July 
17,  1839,  when,  having  had  a  large  accession  to 
their  slock  of  tunes,  they  ^^ere  ambitious  to  dis- 
play them,  and  manageil  to  introduce  an  unusual 
number  into  the  programme,  they  were  charged 
by  the  corrector  of  the  proof  with  making  an 
"  innovation  ;  "  but,  says  the  secretary,  "  the 
audience  did  not  attempt  to  frown  out  of  coun- 
tenance the  innovation,  nor  has  it  oonie  to  our 


ears  since  that  any  one  thought  we  played  too 
much."  . 

In  preparation  for  the  day,  the  pieces  which 
had  been  selected  by  a  committee  for  perfbrmr 
ance  were  diligently  practiced  at  extra  meetings 
as  well  as  on  the  stated  evenings,  commonly  also 
once  just  before  the  day  in  the  organ  loft,  be- 
tween twelve  and  one  o'clock,  and  again  in  the 
morning  before  the  hour  of  beginning  the  exer- 
cises. These  were  held  in  the  chapel  in  Univer- 
sity Hall  ;  and  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  to  all 
the  musicians,  especially  to  him  whose  distinction 
it  happened  to  be  in  the  capacity  of  first  flute  to 
lead  the  band,  cannot  easily  be  overrated,  at  the 
present  moment,  when  from  behind  the  green 
curtains  of  their  little  gallery  the  procession, 
headed  by  President  Quincy  in  cap  and  gown, 
was  seen  to  enter  at  the  southerly  door,  the  line 
of  half  a  dozen  flutes  stretching  along  the  front 
seat  struck  up  the  grand  march  in  El  Hyder,  es- 
teemed the  most  imposing  of  all  their  introduc- 
tory pieces.  From  Helicon's  harmonious  rills  no 
richer  stream  of  music  flowed  along.  On  mel- 
ody like  that  the  Muses  from  their  sacred  seats 
with  favor  might  look  down.  Here  are  the  first 
bars  of  the  grand  march  in  El  Hyder :  — 


z:-«-  T-'^A-^ 


This  stately  opening  was  followed  by  some 
piece  in  livelier  time  (the  selections  at  each  play- 
ino-  consisted  always  of  one  slow  and  one  quick 
movement),  a  waltz,  or  quickstep,  in  the  same 
key.  Every  one  who  attended  exhibitions  in 
those  days  must  often  have  heard  a  quickstep  by 
Walsch  that  began  in  this  way :  — 


P 


±t^ 
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and  may  remember  how  charmingly  it  dropped 
directly  upon  the  chord  of  E-flst :  — 

-\ — Ha*i- 


and  returned  again  to  its  key  :  • 


2z=f==^==l=sii=:«: 
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And  this  waltz  :  — 


And  this,  which  was  No.  53 


— 1 s — T-«: 
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One  of  these  went  by  the  name  of  Twelfth 
Waltz  ;  but  why  twelfth,  or  whose,  who  can  fell  ? 
In  all  this  the  part  of  third  flute  was  not  very 
exacting.  Beyond  the  sense  of  fulfilling  a  duty, 
there    could    have    been    little    satisfaction,    one 
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would  think,  in  playing  whole  pages  of  bars  like 


this  :  — 


gf^ 


=#^ 


p— *-«— If 


varied  only  by  the  change  of  time  or  key.  It  is 
amusing  to  recall  what  elegant  and  costly  flutes, 
with  long  extent  of  silver-keyed  magnificence, 
were  put  to  this  seemingly  uninteresting  though 
indispensable  service ;  yet  Jiaulo  lerzo,  beyond  a 
doubt,  would  look  back  to  these  monotonous  bars 
with  as  true  pleasure  as  prbno.  The  violins,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  afterwards  helped  to  supply 
this  "  light  time,"  as  we  called  it,  with  good  ef- 
fect. 

The  musicians'  gallery  projected  from  the 
rorthorly  wall,  high  up  near  the  ceiling,  and  di- 
I'ectly  over  the  pulpit  where  the  president  took 
his  seat,  the  platform  for  the  sjieakers  being  just 
below  him.  The  entree  to  the  gallery  was  a  cov- 
eted privilege,  not  alone  because  the  occupants 
bore  so  important  a  part  in  the  services,  but  also 
because  from  between  the  curtains  the  eye  could 
range  unobserved  over  the  assembled  beauty  that 
graced  the  benches  of  the  hall  below,  or  the 
pews  in  the  professors'  gallery  opposite,  where 
were  congregated  in  large  numbers,  to  witness 
the  debuts  of  their  young  friends,  the  fashionable 
dames  and  damsels  of  Cambridge  arid  vicinity. 

Once  there  was  a  narrow  escape  from  a  miss 
in  the  prceludium,  from  the  tarr}ing  too  long  at 
the  wine  :  "  An  hour  before  exhibition  we  met  in 
the  organ-loft  to  see  how  it  sounded.  We  were 
delighted  with  our  playing,  and  to  prove  our  de- 
light we  adjourned  to  the  Prajses'  room  to  pledge 
each  other  in  a  bumper  and  also  to  take  courage. 
Whilst  we  were  pleasantly  chatting  we  beard 
the  bell  toll  for  the  entrance  of  the  faculty.  We 
ran  as  hard  as  we  could  to  get  into  the  loft  be- 
fore they  could  get  in  the  chapel,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  had  the  shortest  distance  to  go  and 
were  already  seated  when  (out  of  breath)  we 
seized  our  instruments  and  began  to  blow  as 
hard  as  the  state  of  our  lungs  permitted  ;  but 
Madame  Discord  bad  already  taken  possession  of 
our  instruments  and  made  us  perform  horribly. 
We  were  in  despair,  and  sneaked  off  without  be- 
ing seen  by  the  audience.  In  our  first  tune  we 
felt  a  great  deal  the  absence  of  the  first  horn. 
The  rest  of.the  playing  went  off  pretty  well, -and 
made  up,  in  some  degree,  for  our  bad  playing." 

{  To  he  concluded.) 


REAL    AND    IDEAL    IN    FRENCH    ART. 

( From  a  Private  Letter. ) 

Anything  more  celestial  than  our  sail  from  Ge- 
neva to  Vevey,  cannot  be  imagined.  The  smell 
of  the  lindens  and  orange  blossoms  that  pours  in 
%X,  our  window  now  is  a  sort  of  chrism  in  itself  I 
don't  think  there  can  be  a  better  preparation  for 
the  enjoyment  of  nature  than  a  slight  course  of 
French  Art.  It  seems  to  me  the  French  had 
better  stick  to  naturalism  and  realism  ;  in  that 
they  are  masters.  Zola  is  an  epoch  making  man, 
and  will  suffice  to  counterbalance  all  the  ideal- 
ists can  do  for  twenty  years  to  come  ;  Cherbuliez 
cannot  touch  him.  The  modern  idealists  do  not 
seem  to  feel  that  idealism  must  have  a  real  ba- 
sis ;  that  to  be  3,  good  idealist,  you  must  be  a 
realist  and  something  more.  The  French  ideal- 
ists swim  vaguely  in  mid-air,  and  talk  only 
words.  They  have  too  little  real  meaning  in  them  ; 
it  ia  not  true  idealism,  but  mere  fantasticisra  and 
sentimentality.  Hugo  ig  the  latest  man  who 
could  start  from  the  earth  and  really  soar  ;  the 
others  climb  up  on  a  ladder  of  sentiment ;  when 
they  have  trot  to  the  top,  they  knock  it  out  from 
beneath  themselves,  and  then  down  they  come. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  the  realists  occupy  them- 


selves so  much  with  what  is  vile.  Zola's  dirt  and 
squalid  misery  are  human  and  refreshing  after 
foundationless  fine  sentiment  and  aimless  enthu- 
simoosy.  Only  it  muse  admitted  that  the  realists 
look  at  lili;  too  much  from  below,  like  the  sloth, 
which  passes  its  life  on  the  under-side  of  branches. 
Let  it  seem  natural  for  man  to  look  up,  rather 
than  down,  even  as  his  face  is  turned  to  the  sky. 
If  the  idealists,  who  spend  so  much  of  their  time 
in  the  air,  would  only  sometimes  look  downward, 
they  might  do  the  world  good  service  ;  but  they 
don't ;  they  still  keep  their  faces  turned  skyward, 
and,  as  Ilauff  very  rightly  says,  they  see  —  noth- 
ing. 

Of  the  French  heroic  painters,  David  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  most  pleasing.  He  is  too  grand- 
iloquent, but  he  has  genuine  sincerity  and  a  great 
deal  of  elegance  ;  he  moreover  preserves  the  im- 
portance of  his  figures,  and  does  not  waste  his 
powder  on  mise-en-sclne.  His  pictures  have  a 
focus.  Of  the  classic  masters,  Raphael  pleases 
me  less  and  less,  compared  with  his  companions. 
If  Andrea  del  Sarto  had  not  been  bedevilled 
by  his  beast  of  a  wife,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  put  Raphael  in  his  pocket !  A  man  who 
could  paint  children  as  he  did  must  have  had  a 
good  fuud  of  purity  in  him.  W.   F.    A. 


TALKS  ON   ART. —SECOND  SERIES.^ 

FROM      INSTRUCTIONS      OK      MR.      WILLIAM      M. 
HUNT    TO    HIS    PUPILS. 

xin. 

(On  a  Criticism  of  Millet  and  French  Art.) 

Art  is  not  an  e.xotic,  and  we  must  receive  it 
through  the  channels  by  which  it  has  come  to 
us.  America  has  no  opinion  — has  not  gone  fiir 
enough  ;  has  no  place  in  the  art-world  ;  is  a 
student  and  a  beginner,  and  is  always  handled 
with  the  greatest  gentleness  on  account  of  her 
youth.  If  we  are  going  to  turn  up  our  noses 
against  nations  that  have  done  everything,  we  rro 
against  bur  advantage.  Our  a«ts  will  be  like 
those  of  an  idiotic  monkey,  who,  because  he  can't 
crack  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  throws  it  awaj'.  It  is 
dangerous  for  a  young  nation  to  turn  anything  to 
ridicule.  To  develop  Art,  the  first  thing  is  to 
shut  our  eyes  and  not  think  of  it,  instead  of  beino- 
so  forth-putting,  and  spending  our  energy  in  broil- 
ing about. 

What  rank  does  America  hold  in  the  art-world 
to-day  as  art-critic  ?  Before  a  nation  slurs  a 
country  like  France,  it  ought  to  have  a  reputa- 
tion. There  is  no  criticism  here.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  growling  and  talking  against  French 
Art,  but  nobody  takes  up  the  subject  and  handles 
it  with  any  intelligence. 

One  test  of  an  art-criticism  is  that  it  shall  be 
valuable  anywhere  in  the  world.  Nothing  should 
be  written  against  masters  without  beintr  weighed. 

"  Now,  little  boys,  look  at  your  books.  Don't 
open  your  eyes  and  look  over  there  at  French 
Art  !  I  have  seen  it,  and  I  know  that  it  is  not 
good." 

A  man  who  has  studied  Art  in  France  and 
been  familiar  with  the  French  way  of  studying 
it,  ought  to  know  something  of  the  subject.  I 
don't  believe  there  is  one  man  capable  of  earnincr 
his  living  with  his  brush  who  has  n't  the  greatest 
respect  for  Art  as  it  is  understood  in  France.  It 
is  not  absurd  for  a  Frenchman  to  say  anything 
against  American  Ai-t,  but  it  is  absurd  for  an 
American  to  say  anything  against  French  Art. 

If  we  want  prune-boxes  painted,  we  can't  o-et 
them  done  here.  It  is  so  much  cheaper  for  a 
man  to  say  that  he  does  n't  like  Shakespeare  or 
Michel  Angelo  than  it  is  to  write  a  poem  or 
paint  a  picture.  We  have  had  enough  of  this 
kind  of  talk.  We  want  men  capable  of  makino- 
1  Copyright,  1879,  by  Helen  M.  Kuowlton. 


things   that  will  be  received  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

We  don't  want  our  critics  to  be  diminutives  of 
Ruskin.  We  can  tolerate  a  good  deal  from  Mr. 
Ruskin,  because  he  gives  us  so  much  that  is  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  Nature 
and  his  interest  in  Art  are  great. 

But  let  us  paint  our  opinion  on  canvas,  and 
not  on  the  newspapers.  It  is  very  easy  to  avoid 
painting  the  way  that  Millet  and  Delacroix  paint. 
In  fact  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  paint  as 
Veronese  painted. 

William  Blake  says  that  the  best  of  the  Eng- 
lish engravers  were  not  capable  of  making  their 
first  etchings.  They  were  always  made  and  laid 
in  by  Frenchmen. 

We  don't  say  that  the  French  are  Greeks  or 
Venetians ;  but  if  ever  anybody  handled  a  sub- 
ject well,  it  was  Jean  Francjois  Millet. 

Now,  come  !  We  are  a  young  nation  ;  we  are 
trying  to  learn  something,  and  we  are  perfectly 
aware  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  rankly  io-norant 
of  Art.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  alone  the 
difiTerent  "  schools  "  of  the  past,  and  go  on,  striv- 
ing to  learn  something,  so  that  we  can  be  able  to 
make  a  living,  than  to  turn  ourselves  suddenly 
into  judges  of  nations  more  capable  than  we 
are  ? 

France  might  wish  to  be  judged  by  her  peers. 
She  ought  to  have  a  chance.  We  assume  to  be 
her  superiors.  Why  can't  we  show  our  work  on 
canvas,  and  criticise  French  Art  by  making  an 
art  so  superior  to  theirs  that  there  '11  be  a  call  for 
it  in  Spain  —  or  New  Zealand  ? 

The  only  way  to  arrive  anywhere  is  to  be 
modest.  If  we  ever  expect  to  be  anything,  we 
must  keep  our  future  open,  so  that  we  may  learn 
from  what  is  best.  Imagine  a  freshman  instructed, 
in  his  first  lesson,  to  turn  up  his  nose  at  French 
Art !  That  will  not  make  a  Michel  Angelo  of 
him  when  he  comes  to  be  a  sophomore.  There 
are  a  certain  number  of  people  in  this  world  who 
find  French  Art  good  for  something. 

You  have  given  your  advice  ;  I  '11  give  mine. 
If  you  wish  to  teach  drawing,  go  straight  to 
France ;  and,  when  you  've  come  to  be  so  smart 
that  you  can  teach  there,  I  '11  pay  your  expenses. 


^toigljt'^  Sjournal  of  iHujsic. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1879. 


WILLIAM   MORRIS    HUNT. 

[Bora  March  31,  1824;  died  September  8,  1879.] 

What  genius  is,  people  have  not  found 
out  yet.  It  has  been  styled  a  "  capacity  for 
taking  pains  ;  "  but  a  man  without  it  may 
take  a  great  deal  of  pains  aud  not  convince 
us  he  has  it. 

It  is  intensity,  a  power  of  coming  close  to 
Nature  and  Life,  and  its  bottom  fact  is  Love. 

But  whatever  it  may  be,  we  all  feel  that 
William  Hunt  had  it.  He  did  not  have  it 
in  its  usual  American  form,  a  gift  of  inven- 
tion, or  audacious  speculation,  for  he  was  no 
Fhilisiine.  His  was  the  old  consecrated  kind 
of  genius,  creative  only  in  painting  with  a 
sympathetic  charm  wliich  reached  all  who 
cared  for  what  he  did.  This  gift  is  so  rare 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  especially  in 
America,  that  it  will  be  long  ere  the  fullness 
of  our  loss  will  be  felt.  It  is  the  extinction 
of  a  great  light ;  a  fervent  hand  is  cold  ;  and 
the  warmth  which  glowed  through  so  many 
friends  and  disciples  is  like  a  trodden  ember 
extinguished. 

Already  many  appreciative  sketches  of  the 
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master  have  been  publislied,  and  more  will 
follow,  as  friends  find  the  leisure  from  grief 
to  analj'ze  and  describe  his  powers. 

Mournful  as  we  are  at  su^li  a  removal,  we 
must  iiot  forget  to  lemember  how  oppoi'tune 
his  life  was.  He  partly  created  here,  and 
partly  found,  that  longing  for  artistic  culture 
which  is  one  of  the  striking  facts  of  our  day. 
He  helped  when  help  was  most  needed  ;  and 
acting  directly  as  he  did  upon  so  many  minds, 
the  pain  and  distress  of  his  loss  is  felt  as  those 
indifferent  to  art  can  hardly  imagine. 

I  shall  not  seek  to  characterize,  now,  his 
genius  or  his  method  of  work.  By  what  he 
did,  by  what  he  said,  by  what  he  wrote,  that 
is  largely  apprehended.  But  I  would  notice 
one  or  two  points  of  his  career  which  nat- 
urally escape  general  observation. 

From  his  earliest  years  his  iuclination  for 
form  showed  itself,  as  soon  as  the  penknife 
was  laid  aside,  by  cutting,  in  shell-cameo, 
portraits  which  were  often  faithful  and  beau- 
tiful. This  led  liim,  when  he  went  abroad 
with  his  brothers,  to  select  sculpture  as  the 
natural  issue  of  his  skill.  But  whether  it 
be  that  the  marble  he  invoked  chilled  his  ar- 
dent nature,  or  that  something  within  him 
was  keeping  him  for  other  fields,  he  has  left 
us  little  of  imp  irtance  in  that  branch  of  art. 
He  studied  with  Pradier,  a  Genovese,  who, 
more  Parisian  than  any  Frenchman,  delighted 
the  world  with  figures  who-e  charm  was  their 
graceful  naturalness.  His  chief  work  is  the 
monument  to  Moliere,  where  two  female  fig- 
ures equaled  all  that  was  hoped  of  his  skill, 
and  will  carry  entwined  with  the  name  of 
Moliere  his  own  to  future  generations. 

After  a  journey  to  the  East,  and  during 
the  sad  days  of  depression  in  the  cholera-in- 
fected air  of  Paris,  the  good  genius  of  Mr. 
Hunt  took  from  his  hand  the  chisel,  and 
placed  there  the  brush.  He  found  in  Thomas 
Couture  a  manly  and  simple  method  for  paint- 
ing, which,  with  the  acquaintance  later  with 
the  profounder  genius  of  Millet,  made  the 
school  in  which  he  grew  to  the  noble  artist 
we  all  admired.  Something  he  had  of  these 
two  men  ;  but  happily  also  much  of  his  own, 
without  which  he  could  not  have  influenced 
as  he  did.  His  method  was  large,  suggest- 
ive, of  great  breadth  and  simplicity.  He 
never  was  a  great  colorist,  nor  would  one 
call  Millet  such ;  but  they  both  aimed  at 
character,  and  attained  it. 

His  tempei'ament  was  wholly  artistic.  He 
saw,  he  felt,  he  created.  There  was  the  same 
flash  in  his  touch  that  there  was  in  his  speak- 
ing eye,  the  same  emphasis  that  there  was  in 
his  cord  al  and  i-inging  voice.  He  was  all 
over  not  on!}'  a  man,  but  one  different  from 
otliers,  a  nature  not  repeated,  copied  from 
none,  and  one  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 

It  has  not  been  remarked,  I  believe,  how 
much  the  early  habit  of  modelling  from  tlie 
form  has  been  of  use  to  him  through  life. 
He  did  not  think  of  an  object  as  a  flat,  as 
many  do,  but  of  something  which  one  can 
walk  round.  We  feel  the  same  thing  in  the 
Sistine  figures  of  Michel  Angelo. 

His  electric  temper  forbade  "  niggling." 
He  could  not  even  linish  as  a  more  equable 
nature  miglit  liave  done.  He  felt  this,  but 
he  was  loyal  to  i)is  own  temperament,  and 
would  not  accommodate  the  public  with 
ymooth  and  uninspired  work.      When  be  had 


done,  he  left  a  picture.  It  was  done  by  a 
jet,  and  he  would  not  piece  the  fiery  mould 
with  the  cold  metal  of  a  later  hour. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  merely  say  that  in 
France,  where  art  is  so  honored,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom, when  a  grcMt  painter  dies,  to  collect  his 
work*,  no  possessor  of  them  daring  to  re- 
fuse, in  a  single  exhibition, — a  monument 
and  an  ovation  at  the  same  time,  to  one  of 
Heaven's  choicest  gifts,—  a  noble  nature  and 
a  genius  whicli  continues  to  inspire,  long  years 
after  the  remorseless  grave  has  seized  and 
made  what  was  perishable  its  own. 

T.  G.  A. 

Nahaxt,  Septembey  15,  1879. 


These  words,  from  one  most  competent  to  write 
on  such  a  tlieme,  — ■  a  theme  so  rich,  so  sad,  — 
are  better  than  an\'thing  which  we  could  write 
of  our  great  painter  (who  also  had  much  music 
in  his  nature),  whose  deatli  is  felt  so  deeply  End 
so  widely  by  all  who  knew  him  as  an  artist  of 
rare  genius,  and  as  a  genial,  cordial,  frank,  and 
independent  man,  —  one  with  whoni  to  love  the 
beautiful  was  to  create,  to  reproduce,  —  one 
whose  presence,  like  his  work,  was  cheering  and 
inspiring. 

Happily,  "  tliough  dead,  he  yet  speaketh,"  not 
only  through  his  masterly  creations,  but  in  these 
very  columns,  through  those  pregnant,  quicken- 
ing, and  frequently  original  words  which  sprang 
from  him  in  the  course  of  his  instructions  to  his 
pupils,  and  which  one  of  the  most  devoted  and 
intelligent  of  these,  Miss  Helen  M.  Knowlton, 
lias  so  faithfully  recorded,  and  is  now  contribut- 
ing to  each  number  of  our  JotJRNAL.  These 
"Talks  on  Art  "  took  place  mostly  a  few  years 
ago,  but  they  now  appjar  in  print  for  the  first 
time,  and  they  are  as  fresh  as  if  uttered  to  day. 
Miss  Knowlton's  stock  of  notes  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted, and  the  "  Talks  "  will  still  continue  to 
enrich  our  colfimns.  Naturally  they  will  be 
sought  and  read  with  a  new  interest  henceforth. 

Gladly  would  we  fill  a  whole  number  of  the 
paper  with  the  many  tender  and  appreciative 
tributes  which  have  been  paid  to  the  dear  friend 
and  noble  artist,  —  tlie  master,  if  we  had  one,  in 
his  art,  —  in  almost  every  paper  that  we  opiyi. 
For  the  present  we  select  the  following,  which 
will  interest  many  of  our  readers  who  may  not 
have  seen  it  in  the  Courier  of  September  14. 

TUE    LAST    TEAR    OF    WILLIAM    HUNT'S    LIFE. 

The  moiitli  of  June,  1878,  found  liim  sit  Niagara  Falls, 
painting  sketclies  of  great  power  and  even  sulilimity.  Tlie 
trip  was  taken  as  a  needed  recreation  after  a  long  winter's 
work  ill  the  studio.  It  was  his  intention,  after  leaving  Ni- 
agara, to  go  to  Europe  for  a  short  stay ;  hut  this  plan  was 
given  up  on  the  arrival  of  the  commission  to  paint  two  large 
panels  for  the  new  Assembly  Chamher  at  iUbany.  At  fii'st. 
Mr.  Hunt  seriously  objected  to  undertaking  the  work.  He 
had  not  the  health  and  strength,  neither  had  he  pursued 
such  a  course  of  study  as  would  enable  him  to  complete  so 
important  a  work  in  so  short  a  period  of  time.  He  constantly 
replied,  "  lam  not  the  man;  "  but  Lieutenant-Governor  Dor- 
sheimer  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in  his  splendid  plan,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  was  at  last  persuaded  to  submit  his  designs  to  the 
committee,  who  received  them  with  enthusiasm.  He  left 
Niagara  and  went  to  Boston,  where  he  spent  the  entire  sum- 
mer, studying  his  compositions  for  the  great  panels.  Few 
people  are  aware  of  the  immense  amount  of  work  required 
for  the  preliminary  study  of  such  large  paintings,  and  most 
any  other  artist  would  have  demanded  two  years  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work. 

It  was  expected  that  the  staging  would  be  ready  for  him 
by  the  first  of  September,  and  he  strained  every  neiTe  to  he 
able  to  meet  the  occasion.  People  who  saw  him  at  that 
time-  found  him  literally  "  on  the  heights,''  in  a  severe, 
classical  mood.  More  than  one  said,  "In  a  year's  time  he 
will  nut  be  alive." 

September  1, 1878,  found  him  with  characteristic  punctu- 
ality, ready  to  go  to  Albany,  the  two  compositions  painted 
on  large  canvases  wilh  an  etrect  that  he  hoped  to  reproduce 
in  grand  size  on  the  somewhat  ill-lighted  panels  of  the  As- 
sembly Cbairiher.  lint  a  tiresome  delay  occurred,  by  which 
the  necessary  staging  could  not  be  ma^ie  ready  for  him  until 
after  the  middle  of  October,  thus  allowing  the  artist  less 


than  sixty  working  days  in   which  to  complete  the  great 
work. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  earnestly  besought  not  to  undertake  such 
a  superhuman  task:  and,  for  atinie,  expected  to  be  able  only 
to  broadly  sketch  in  the  designs,  and  to  leave  them  cur- 
tained during  the  inauguration.  Ihit  those  who  knew  hitu 
can  understand  how  he  threw  himself  into  the  work  with  tre- 
mendous energy,  tempered  by  intense  thought  and  keenly 
critical  taste,  and  would  see  how  impossible  it  was  for  him 
to  rest  for  a  moment  while  the  si>ell  was  on  him.  Work 
went  on,  sometimes  even  in  the  night,  and  .Sundays  only 
were  given  to  driving  and  cli;  ng*  of  scene.  One  brief  vaca- 
tion of  two  or  three  days  saw  hnu  in  Boston,  keenly  absorb- 
ing ftlichael  .\ngelo's  D  'i/,  studying  the  turn  and  fore- 
shortening of  the  foot,  which  caught  bis  eye  and  seemed  to 
remind  him  of  the  foot  of  the  sleeping  mother  in  his  own 
Fthjhi  of  N'lfjhl^  "  tliirsting,"  as  he  said,  '^  for  knowledge 
which  he  so  much  needed,"  feeling  how  little  he  knew  and 
how  great  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  Never  forgetting 
to  e.xpress  his  delight  in  the  work  which  he  enjoyed  aa  only 
a  man  can  enjoy  who  possessed  so  eminently  the  creative 
faculty.  Never  forgetting  to  speak  with  delight  of  his  co- 
workers in  Albany,  and  of  the  helpfulness  of  every  one  con- 
cerned. Of  the  committee  he  said,  "  Their  applause  makes 
me  modestly  hopeful  of  success." 

And  success  came.  Even  professional  enemies  and 
carpers  were  silenced.  No  other  living  man  could  have 
done  it. 

Feeling  never  so  well,  never  so  ready  for  work,  he  took 
no  rest  after  this  great  exertion,  but  settled  down  in  his  Bos- 
ton studio,  and,  in  January  and  February,  painted  his  last 
portraits  —  one,  fortunately,  of  himself. 

As  spring  came  on,  his  energy  faiieii,  and  nervous  prostra- 
tion followed,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  With  the 
best  of  care  he  lingered  on,  month  after  month,  unalile  to 
do  more  than  occasionally  write  some  business  note,  and  feel- 
ing that  he  "should  never  touch  a  brush  again."  To  him 
lile  meant  work,  and  work  meant  life,  and  notwithstanding 
his  cheerfulness  and  apparent  hopefulness,  there  was  an 
underlying  current  of  sorrow  at  the  thought  that  his  work 
was  done. 

Whether  his  drowning  was  accidental  or  not  may  cer- 
tainly never  be  knoTii.  But  enough  has  not  been  said  of 
his  extremely  weak  physical  condition,  with  depression  so 
gre.at  as  to  closely  border  on  possilde  insanity. 

Helen  M.  Knowlton. 


THE   BIRMINGHAM   FESTIVAL. 

TiiK  thirty-third  of  these  famous  triennial  mu- 
sical festivals,  which  took  place  on  the  26th,  '27111, 
28th,  and  29th  of  August,  seems  to  have  shown 
some  falling  off  in  interest.  A  correspondent  of 
the  London  7'i;Hes  complains  of  three  tilings  in 
which  reform  has  long  been  needed.  He  says 
(1)  that  "  repetition  of  a  few  works,  master- 
pieces though  they  be,  appears  absolutely  unwar- 
rantable ;  "  (2)  that,  "  besides  a  single  Sym- 
phony of  Beethoven,  the  splendid  body  of  musi- 
cians was  independi^ntly  employed  only  in  the 
performance  of  a  few  of  the  most  familiar  over- 
tures, such  as  are  heard  at  every  promenade 
concert;"  and  (3)  that  "the  dignity  of  the 
festival  was  not  increased  by  the  amount  of 
time  granted  to  the  singers  for  the  purpose  of 
mere  vocal  display."  Elijah,  the  Messiah,  and 
Israel  in  Egi/pt  were  the  oratorios,  —  the  first 
two  everybody  knows  by  heart  in  England.  With 
the  former  the  festival  opened  on  Tuesday  morn-  . 
ing,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  local  critics  writi? 
about  it  through  several  long  newspaper  columns 
as  if  it  were  something  wholly  new,  giving  its 
whole  history  from  its  first  production  at  the 
same  festival  in  1S4G.  Yet  the  sale  of  tickets 
this  time  fell  mucli  below  that  of  the  festival 
three  years  ago.  Even  Elijah  is  becoming  an 
old  story  even  to  John  Bull  I  Or  at  least  he  is 
learning  to  feel  that  there  can  be  too  much  even 
of  a  good  thing  (unless  it  be  of  Bach  or  Beet- 
hoven) I  The  performance  sefems  to  have  been 
in  all  respects  satisfactory.  The  principal  solo 
singers  were  :  Soprano,  Mme.  Gerster ;  con- 
tralto. Mine.  Trebclli-Bcttini  and  Mine.  Patey  ; 
tenor,  Mr.  E.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby  ; 
bass,  Mr.  Santley.  Mme.  Gerster  was  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  oratorio,  at  least  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.      The  Times  says  :  — 

On  this  account  her  deciiled  success  was  all  the  more  re- 
markable. At  the  beginning  her  voice  seemed  to  sutler  a 
little  from  the  effect  of  nervousness,  but  too  natural  in  the 
circumstances,  but  no  trace  of  this  remained  as  soon  as  her 
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first  solo,  "Wliat  Iiave  I  to  do  with  thee?"  was  reached. 
The  lieautiful  meloil}-,  in  whicli  tlie  widow  of  Zarepliath 
implores  Uie  propliet"s  help  Cor  her  son,  was  delivered  with 
an  impressive  simplicity  as  trnly  dramatic  as  it  was  free 
from  all  operatic  exagL'eration.  Although  far  removed  from 
the  IjraMira  st)le  in  which  Wathime  (Jertter  excels,  the  nnisic 
is  well,  adapted  to  her  voice,  and  1  er  declamation  also  was 
deserving;  of  hi<j:li  praise,  especially  if  the  novelty  of  the 
idiom  is  considered.  'J'he  same  remarks  of  unreserved  com- 
mendation apjily  to  the  delivery  of  the  soprano  air,  "Hear 
ye,  Israel,"  at  the  connnencement  of  the  seco'id  jiart;  hut, 
perlia]is,  even  more  remarkahle  than  either  was  the  purity 
of  intonation  with  which  the.  in  that  respect,  extremely  dif- 
ficult utterances  of  the  Youth,  '*  There  is  nothing,  etc  ," 
were  delivered."  According  to  the  etiquette  ohtaining  at  the 
sacred  concerts,  no  nial'ks  of  approval  were  given  by  the 
audience,  but  the  impression  produced  by  Madame  Gerster, 
and,  indeed,  by  most  of  the  other  artists,  was  nevertheless 
distinctly  discernible. 

In  the  evening  was  given  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal novelties  of  the  festival,  Max  Brueh's  Can- 
tata :  "  The  Lay  of  the  Bell  "  (Schiller),  con- 
ducted by  himself.  In  another  column  we  have 
copied  what  appears  to  be  a  very  just  criticism 
of  the  work,  which,  though  new  to  Birmingham, 
was  first  heard  (as  Op.  45)  in  May,  1878,  at 
Cologne.  The  solos  were  sung  by  Mme.  Lem- 
mens-Sherrington,  Mmc.  Trebelli,  Mr.  Kigby, 
and  Ilerr  Henschel  (as  Master  Founder).  The 
Musical  Standard  says  :  — 

At  the  first  hearing  we  were  convinced  of  Herr  Brueh's 
complete  mastery  of  the  art  of  writing  for  the  orchestra; 
his  intimacy  with  the  most  elaborate  contrapuntal  resources; 
his  felicity  in  descriptive  writing  for  voices,  lor  instruments, 
and  for  both  combined ;  his  genuine  and  deep  appreciation 
of  his  subject,  and  of  bis  determination  not  to  write  down 
to  the  public,  but  to  endeavor  to  lift  his  hearers  to  the  con- 
templation of  art  pure  and  simple.  "We  felt,  however,  that 
in  the  solo  parts  tiiere  is  a  lack  of  anything  individual  or 
striking,  and  the  solos  seemed  to  us  to  Iiave  been  written  al- 
most expressly  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  links  of  the 
story;  the  cantata  is  also  overburdened  with  recitative.  One 
of  our  Birmingham  contemporaries  suggests  that  Herr 
Bruch  has  been  over  anxious  to  show  that  he  belonged  to 
the  rigidly  classical  school;  we  think,  rather,  that  be  ha.s 
sat  humbly,  though  still  most  effectually,  at  the  feet  of 
Richard  Wagner.  Tiie  brief  Leilvutir,  with  which  the 
Master  Fuundtr  is  allied  —  like  that  of  fJerarard  in  Mr. 
Front's  new  cantata  —  would  suggest  this,  if  nothing  else 
did;  but  the  long  recitative  pass.ages,  and  the  absence  of 
any  single  solo  with  a  clearly-defined  and  well-developed 
subject,  suggest  still  more  emphatically  the  erratic  Meister 
who,  after  growing  weary  of  the  hardness  of  heart  and  per- 
sistent unbelief  of  the  old  world,  is  pathetically  appealing  to 
the  new  one.  The  solcis  are  some  of  them  very  beautiful, 
but  they  are  valuable  only  because  they  are  links  in  a  strong 
iron  chain,  and  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  forged  of  such 
precious  metal  that  they  would  lie  eagerly  sought  for  whether 
in  the  chain  or  alone.  This  may  not  be  a  fault  —  we  do 
not  say  that  it  is,  and  of  course  a  composer  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do  what  to  him  seems  best;  but  the  solos  in  ''  The 
Lay  of  the  Bell "  are  not  all  or  nearly  all  beautiful,  in  the 
sense  that  the  adagios  of  Beethoven's  or  iMozart's  piano 
sonatas,  or  the  andantes  of  Spohr's  violin  concerto.^,  are  beau- 
tiful. The  choruses  are  broad  and  grand  —  those  descrip- 
tive of  the  honse-burinng,  and  of  the  rising  of  the  lawless 
mob,  are  sublime  —  at  any  rate,  they  had  a  sublime  effect  as 
performed  by  the  Birmingham  band  and  chorus. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  offered,  a 
miscellaneous  and  hackneyed  selection  :  Overtures 
to  Si:miramide  and  Fra  Diavolo  ;  Air,  "  Nymphes 
attentives,"  from  Gounod's  Pobjeucte  (Mr. 
Lloyd)  ;  Duet  from  //  Giuramento  (Miss  Will- 
iams and  Mme.  Patey)  ;  Air  from  The  Matjic 
Flute:  "  Gli  angui  d'lnl'erno  "  (Mme.  Gerster)  ; 
Air,  "  Caro  mio  ben,"  Giordani  (Mme.  Patey) ; 
"Robert,  toi  que  j'aime "  (Miss  Williams); 
Duet  from  Balfe's  Talismano  (JIme.  Gerster  and 
-Mr.  Lloyd). 

Wednesd;iy  morning  was  occupied  with  Ros- 
sini's sensuous  and  melodious  Opera  of  Moses  in 
Egypt  metamorphosed  into  an  English  Oratorio 
(!),  of  which,  perhaps,  the  less  said  the  better 
here,  since  we  have  known  it  in  the  same  nonde- 
script form  only  too  well  ourselves  in  times  gone 
by.  The  singers  at  Birmingham  were  Mme. 
Sherrington,  as  Anais  ;  Mine.  Trebelli,  as  Zil- 
lah;  Miss  Anna  Williams,  as  Sinais  ;  Mr.  Sant- 
ley,  Moses  ;  Herr  Henschel,  Pharaoh  ;  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Amenophis  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  Aaron,  and 
Mr.  Bridson,  Osiris.       The  evening  concert  pre- 


sented the  same  vocal  solo  artists  in  the  follow- 
ing mixed  and  lengthy  programme  :  — 

Symphony,  (No.  7) Beethoven. 

Song,  "  Anges  du  Paradis  "  (Mireille)  .  Gvmwd. 

Song,  "  Che  faro  "  (Orleo)      ....  (jlack. 

Trio,  '■  Qual  A'olutta  "  (1  Lomhardi)      .  'Verdi. 

Air,  "  Celeste  Aida  " Verdi. 

Trio,  "  Tremati,  empi,  tremate"      .     .  Beethoven. 
-\ir,  "  In  veder  i'amata  stanza"  (Mig- 

non) Thomas. 

Finale,  *'  Ah  non  credea  niirarti"  (Son- 

nambula) Bellini. 

Part  Song,  "  The  Silent  Land  "  .     .     .  A.R.Gaul. 

Overture,  Concert  overture,  in  F  .     .     .  Dr.  C.  S.  Heap. 

Duo,  "Ah  se  di  mali  miei  "  (T'aucredi)  Russlni. 
Solo  and  chorus,  "  Where  the  pine-trees 

wave"  (Faust) Schumann. 

Air,  "  Dalla  sua  pace  "  (Don   Giovanni)  Mozart. 

Duo,  "  Canta  la  Serenata  "  (Mefistofele)  Boito. 
Air,  "  An  bruits  des  lourds  marteaux  " 

(Philemon  et  Baucis) Gounod. 

Song,  "  Mi  tradi  "  (Don  Giovanni)  .      .  Mozart. 

Ballad,  "  My  love  far  away  "  ....  Batfe. 

Duo,  "Dove  vai?  "  (GniUaume  Tell)     .  Rossini. 

Quartet,  "  A  te  o  cara"  (I  Pnritani)      .  Bellini. 

The  new  feature  of  the  programme  was  the 
Overture,  in  F,  by  Dr.  C.  Swinnerton  Heap, 
who  was  a   "  Mendelssohn  scholar,"  at  Leipzig. 

The  Standard  says  of  it :  — • 

It  opens  with  an  introduction  of  a  placid  character;  con 
poco  allegro,  the  horns  giving  out  the  dominant  pianissimo, 
followed  at  the  last  heat  in  the  bar  by  the  strings  muted. 
Some  very  tasteful  polyphonic  writing  follows,  relieved  by 
light  passages  for  the  wood  wind,  while  a  short  figure  as- 
signed first  to  the  clarinet  and  bassoon,  then  to  the  flute, 
oboes,  and  horns,  prepares  the  ear  for  the  first  principal  sub- 
ject, which  enters  at  the  twenty-ninth  bai-,  the  measure 
changing  to  12-8,  the  time  to  allegro  grazioso.  This  theme 
is  very  graceful  and  melodious,  and  is  started  by  the  strings, 
with  coloring  passages  for  the  softer  wind  nistruments. 
Some  development  follows,  and  the  subject  is  repeated  forte, 
the  trumpets,  trombones,  and  drams  entering  with  fine  effict, 
while  contrast  is  obtained  by  beautiful,  episodical  passages, 
piano.  The  whole  is  of  a  very  animated  character,  which, 
in  preparing  the  entry  for  the  second  theme,  gradually  sub- 
sides into  quiet  chords  for  the  wind,  with  strings  pizzicato; 
the  first  bassoon  gives  a  farewell  fragment  of  the  first  theme 
as  the  strings  enter  the  dominant  of  the  new  key  (C);  the 
first  violins  play  alone  a  syncopated  passage,  ushering  in  a 
'new  theme,  equally  graceful  with  the  first,  which  is  taken  up 
by  the  flutes,  followed  by  the  strings  a  third  lower;  this  is 
followed  by  a  subordinate  theme  of  a  dittl;reiit  character  — 
a  true  cantabile  —  given  out  by  the  'cello  and  oboe,  accom- 
panied with  a  short  figure,  which,  divided  between  the  first 
and  second  violins,  is  very  flowing;  the  theme  is  then  worked 
out  with  much  skill,  and  the  first  part  is  brought  to  a  close 
with  a  brilliant  climax.  The  thematic  development,  or  free 
fantasia,  as  it  is  generally  called,  which  follows,  is  very  mas- 
terly from  the  nnisician's  stand-point,  and  most  interesting 
to  the  listener;  the  second  theme  is  mostly  employed,  a  very 
skillful  application  of  the  latter  portion  thereof  giving  great 
animation  to  this  part,  aiul  the  efl'iict  is  increased  by  a 
striking  modulation  of  the  remote  l^ey  of  F  sharp.  The  or- 
chestral treatment  is  throughout  exceedingly  good.  This 
portion  ends  with  a  pedal  passage  of  twelve  bars,  poco  tran- 
quillo,  during  which  parts  of  the  second  theme  are  heard 
Irom  the  bassoon,  clarinet,  and  first  violin;  after  a  pause  the 
first  theme  is  resumed,  and  the  proper  recapitulation  follows; 
there  is  varied  orchestral  treatment,  the  clima.x  is  more  ex- 
tended, and  is  followed  by  a  coda  vivace  —  really  presto  — 
introducing  a  new  motive,  which  brings  the  overture  to  a 
close  in  a  most  spirited  and  brilliant  manner.  Dr.  Heap, 
who  conducted,  met  with  a  hearty  round  of  applause  on  ap- 
pearing in  the  orcbestra,  and  was  honored  with  a  recall  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  performance. 

Handel's  Messiah  formed  the  crowning  height, 
the  Mont  Blanc,  in  the  middle  of  the  festival 
(Thursday  morning).  The  solo  artists  were  Miss 
Anna  Williams  and  Mme.  Sherrington,  Mmes. 
Trebelli  and  Patey  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Maas ;  Herr  Hen- 
schel and  Mr.  Santley.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  Messiah  is  always  grandly  given  at  Bir- 
mingham. We  see  that  some  of  the  critics  of  the 
London  press  complain  of  being  slighte'd  by  the 
management  in  sending  them  no  tickets  for  the 
Messiah  and  Elijah ;  was  it  not  considerate  on 
the  part  of  the  management  not  to  put  these 
veteran  reporters  under  any  implied  obligation 
to  hear  and  write  long,  fidsome  columns  about 
great  works  of  which  they  have  said  their  sa}' 
a  hundred  times  ? 

The  evening  programme  offered  the  new  Can- 
tata, composed  for  the  festival  by  Saint-Saens, 
sandwiched  between  several   thicknesses  of  the 


same  sort  of  miscellany  as  in  the  previous  even- 
ings, to  wit  :  — 

Overture,  •'  iNIerry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  .     .  Nicolni. 

Duet,  "  Pronta  io  son  "  ("  Don  Pasquale"  )  Donizetti. 

Song,  "  Biauca  al  par  "  ('' Gli  Ugonotti  ")  Meyerbeer. 

Part  Song,  "  The  sea  hath  its  pearls  "    .     .  Pinsuti, 


Cantata,  "The  Ljre  and  the  Harp' 


Saint-Saens. 


Overture,  "  William  Tell  " Rossini. 

Air,  "  Un  aura  aniorosa  "  ("  Cosi  fan  tutte  ")  Mozai  t. 
Duo,  "Una  remota  vaga  (remembrauza  "  ) 

("Fliegender  Holliuidcr") Wa(jner. 

Air,  "  Oh,  't  is  a  glorious  sight "  ("  Oberon  ")   Weber. 
Song,  "  Ombra  leggiera"  ("  Dinorah '')      .     Meyerbeer. 
Trio,  "  Che  fate  qui  Signer  "  ("  I'aust  ")     .      Gounod. 
Air,  "  La  Habanera"  ('•  Carmen  ")  .     .     .     Bizet. 

Air,  "  Die  zwei  Grenadiere  " Sclmmann. 

Duo,  " Mille  placer  "  ("Favorita")  .     .     .     Donizetti. 
Quintet,  "  Sento  oh  Dio  "  ("  Cosi  fan  tutte  '')  Mozart. 

Of  the  Cantata  by  the  brilliant  Frenchman 
we  have  no  room  to  copy  a  description  now,  but 
may  do  so  hereafter. 

Friday,  the  fourth  and  last  da)',  was  after  all 
the  greiit  day  of  the  festival,  if  we  measure  by 
the  solidity  and  sterling  quality  of  the  selections. 
These  were  :  in  the  morning,  Chcruhinis  Rtguiem 
in  C  minor,  and  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of  Praise, 
separated  by  Schubert's  Salve  lleginn  (Op.  47), 
anil  the  Otfertorium,  Dale  Sonitum,  by  Sir  Mi- 
chael Costa,  the  veteran  conductor  of  these  trien- 
nial festivals  for  many  years. 


"  Sanzio."  —  The  beautiful  poem,  which  has 
occupied  the  first  page  of  our  journal  continu- 
ously for  four  months,  comes  to  an  end  to-day  ; 
and  we  fancy  many  of  our  readers,  who  are 
lovers  of  fine  poetry,  will  regret  the  non-continu- 
ance of  its  fortnightly  installments.  Its  theme 
is  Raphael  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and 
his  "Fornarina,"  here  called  Bcnedetta.  The 
poem  is  not  without  historical  foundation,  al- 
though it  is  mainly  the  product  of  the  poet's 
own  imagination.  It  forms  a  worthy  companion 
piece  to  "Angelo,"  which  celebrates  the  love  of 
Michel  Angelo  and  Vittoria  Colonna,  by  'the 
same  author,  which  was  published  in  a  beautiful 
small  volume  by  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  about 
two  years  ago.  We  trust  that  '•  Stuart  Sterne  " 
(whose  prose  name  is  Miss  Gertrude  Bloede,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  will  be  induced  to  republish 
"Sanzio"  in  the  same  form.  Wo  have  received 
many  assurances  from  appreciative  men  and 
women  of  the  sincere  pleasure  they  have  found 
in  reading  it.  Just  now,  this  last  instalment, 
describing  the  gloom  which  fell  over  all  Rome 
on  the  death  of  Raphael,  may  be  read  here  with 
peculiar  interest ;  its  solemn  music  chimes  too 
well  with  what  we  all  feel,  suddenly  bereft  of 
our  own  noble  artist. 


Lyceum  Bureau  Concerts.  —  The  time 
was  when  the  "  Lyceum  "  was  a  sober,  useful. 
New  England  Institution,  in  all  the  large  and 
many  of  the  small  towns,  devoted  purely  to  the 
instruction  and  improvement  of  the  people.  The 
best  thinkers  and  men  of  .literature'  and  science 
were  engaged  to  lecture,  not  for  the  sake  of 'ex- 
hibiting the  men,  and  gratifying  an  idle  curiosity 
to  see  each  notoriety  in  person,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  solid,  quickening  matter  which  the  lecture 
might  contain.  Perhaps  the  practice  grew  mo- 
notonous and  needed  a  new  stimulus,  an  infusion 
of  new  life, —  "attraction"  is  what  the  show- 
men call  it.  At  all  events  the  Lyceum  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  showmen,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Bureaux,  have  for  some  years  made  it  a 
field  for  speculation.  Not  only  do  they  act  as 
lecture  brokers,  taking  commission  from  the  lect- 
urer on  the  one  hand  and  the  audiences  on  the 
other,  but  they  have  substituted  amusement  for 
instruction,  personal  exhibition  for  intrinsic  worth 
of  matter  (or,  as  the  Germans  have  it,  intellect- 
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ual  Inhalt,  ideal  contents),  and  sensational  "at- 
traction "  for  wholesome,  mental  food. 

Of  late  they  have  gone  mucli  further,  and  not 
content  with  reducing  the  lecture  to  a  mere  in- 
cidental figure  in  the  programmes,  and  even  then 
inviting  a  man  to  lecture  to  us  not  for  what  he 
has  to  tell  us,  but  only  to  give  us  a  chance  to 
gaze  at  him,  they  have  undertaken  a  certain 
nondescript  style  of  concert-giving.  Here,  too, 
it  is  not  munc  as  such,  music  for  its  own  sake, 
that  is  held  up  to  tempt  us,  but  only  the  array 
of  brilliant  galaxies  of  star  performers,  virtuosos, 
famous  singers,  violinists,  or  pianists  ;  it  is  the 
artists,  not  the  art.  What  the  programmes  are 
is  easily  imagined. 

So  the  L3'ceum  has  lost  its  legitimacy  as  a  lect- 
ure institution,  while  ft  has  taken  up  music  in  a 
way  not  less  equivocal,  in  spite  of  the  many 
names  of  famous  artists  paraded  in  its  advei'tise- 
ments.  We  doubt  whether  the  lecture  business, 
as  now  administered,  does  much  good  ;  and  we 
feel  sure  that  the  true  cause  of  music,  of  musical 
taste  and  progress  among  our  people,  is  more  put 
back  than  forwarded  by  these  sensational  and 
miscellaneous  displays  of  prima  donnas  out  of 
place. 


MUSICAL  COPvRESPOA^DEISTCE. 

CniCAGO,  Septembeu  18.  —  After  a  long  iiitenal,  lam 
again  in  the  home  city,  and  bappy  to  send  a  little  note,  with 
greeting,  to  the  Joukxal.  JSepteniber  calls  the  musicians 
back  to  their  various  duties,  and  activity  once  more  is  the 
happy  condition  of  the  musical  world.  On  i\X\  sides  I  hear 
the  pleasing  indications  of  new  life  and  promise;  for  our 
musical  societies  are  preparing  for  the  coming  season,  the 
music  schools  are  opening,  and  conductors,  teachers,  and 
singers  are  awakening  to  fresh  and  hearty  efforts  for  the  art 
they  love.  The  outlook  is  good,  and  I  can  safely  predict 
more  fine  music,  and  a  larger  number  of  musical  entertain- 
ments than  we  have  ever  had  before  in  the  same  length  of 
time. 

The  Beethoven  Society  is  preparing  for  its  winter's  work, 
and  has  undertaken  the  production  of  the  following  compo- 
sitions: Max  Bruch's  latest  worlv,  illustrating  Schiller's 
"The  Lay  of  the  Bell;  "  "  Cinderella,"  by  lleiurich  Hoff- 
man; "Paradise  Lost,"  by  Kubinstein;  Parker's  "  lle- 
deraption  Hymn;"  and  Guldmark's  "Festival  March," 
from  the  "  Queen  of  Sbeba."  All  these  works  will  be  nov- 
elties ill  Chicago,  and  as  they  will  be  presented  with  orches- 
tral accompaniments,  I  think  they  will  prove  very  interesting 
and  enjoyable.  Besides  the  three  large  concerts  during  the 
season,  this  society  will  give  monthly  reunions,  devoted  to 
chamber  music,  at  which  we  are  to  have,  besides  the  quar- 
tets of  the  old  classic  masters,  many  new  things,  such  as,  — 
a  quintet  by  Seambote;  a  quartet  by  Robert  Fuchs;  and 
quintets  by  Raff  and  Saint-Saens.  Knowing  of  the  hearty 
efforts  of  this  society  to  make  this  season  a  notable  one,  we 
can  well  look  forward  to  the  production  of  the  works  se- 
lected with  the  expectation  of  much  pleasure. 

The  Apollo  Club  is  not  one  whit  behind  its  sister  society, 
for  tiie  chorus  membership  is  complete,  and  tliey  are  hard  at 
work  in  preparing  for  the  coming  season.  They  will  give 
the  Aftsshk  at  Christmas  time,  and  possibly  The  Crentinn 
before.  The  complete  list  for  the  season  will  not  be  an- 
nounced until  all  their  engagements  with  solo  talent  are 
made.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  tliat  they  will  also  give 
a  work  by  Max  Bruch,  eitiier  a  repetition  of  The  Fiidihjof 
Sii{/'i,  which  they  gave  so  finely  last  year,  or  a  new  compo- 
sition. Tiiey  will  have  an  orchestral  accompaniment  at 
each  concert,  and  from  their  uniform  excellent  work  in  the 
past,  we  all  anticipate  even  greater  things  from  them  this 
season. 

A  new  impetus  is  being  given  to  musical  enterprises  in  our 
city,  from  the  fact  that  a  lar^e  Music  Hall  will  be  completed 
this  fall,  and  fill  a  need  that  we  have  felt  quite  seriously  ever 
since  our  great  fire.  Tije  new  hall  is  centrally  located  on 
the  comer  of  State  and  Randolph  street'*,  on  the  south  side 
of  our  city,  and  from  its  imposing  appearance  promises  to 
l>e  a  fine  building,  Tlie  hall  will  hold  comfortably  some  two 
thousand  people.  It  is  to  contain  a  large  organ,  and  will 
thus  be  of  great  service  to  our  choral  societies.  I  am  jtrom- 
isetl  an  early  view  of  the  inside  of  the  hall,  and  it  will  be 
my  pleasure  to  transmit  a  pen-picture  of  it  to  the  readers  of 
the  JofKNAh. 

At  Hershey  Hall,  we  are  Ut  have  a  number  of  organ  re- 
cital* by  -Mr.  IL  Clarence  Jvldy,  and  also  some  chandler 
concerts.  This  new  dqwrture,  in  the  introduction  of  cham- 
ber music,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  and  as  the  man- 
agement of  the  HeTjfhey  School  have  such  a  pretty  little  hall 
at  their  disposal,  I  am  sure  that  if  this  undertaking  is  wisely 
carried  out,  it  will  fill  a  want  that  has  been  long  experienced 
in  our  city.  Mr.  Eniil  Liebling  will  shortly  give  a  number 
of  piano-forte  recitals,  and  as  I  have  seen  an  outline  of  his 


programme,  I  can  mention  that  they  inclilde  works  from  the 
representative  composers  from  the  old  masters  to  the  new 
compositions  of  living  men,  and  are  rich  in  variety  as  well 
as  excellent  in  taste. 

In  regard  to  Opera,  we  are  promised  visits  from  the  Maple- 
son  and  the  Strakoscb  companies,  while  the  English  troupes, 
"The  Emma  Abbott,"  and  the  "  American  Opera  Com- 
pany," will  surely  come  too,  as  will  Opera  BoufFe  and  Pina- 
J'oi'e  companies,  ad  infiintum.  The  weak  point  in  our  mu- 
sical season  seems  to  be  in  regard  to  symphony  concerts. 
As  yet  the  organization  that  was  formed  for  this  end  has 
been  unable  to  agree  to  any  positive  plan  by  which  an  ade- 
quate orchestra  may  be  formed,  a  conductor  engaged,  and  a 
programme  for  the  year  laid  out.  Too  many  different  opin- 
ions seem  to  be  at  variance  with  one  another;  and,  while  no 
one  can  be  blamed  individually,  it  is  a  fact  that,  collectively, 
the  members  are  at  fault,  if  they  are  really  in  earnest  in 
their  expressed  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  good  music  in 
our  city.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  a  concerted  effort 
will  yet  be  made  to  establish  an  orchestra  that  shall  be  able 
to  supply  our  needs  in  regard  to  symphony  concerts.  With 
contiimed  and  well  directed  efforts  the  banner  of  success  may 
yet  gladden  the  earnest  workers,  who  are  yet  but  struggling 
for  a  foothold  for  what  is  best  in  their  art. 

A  new  school,  called  the  *' Drexall  Academy  of  Musical 
Art,"  has  come  into  being  during  the  summer.  Mr.  James 
Gil!,  Mr.  Heman  Alien,  Mr.  Von  Klenge,  Miss  Lowell,  Miss 
Carey,  and  the  writer,  have  its  interests  at  heart.  Our  hope 
is  to  do  a  good  work,  and  promote  a  taste  for  what  is  beau- 
tiful in  music  among  the  students  intrusted  to  our  direction. 
From  humble  beginnings,  perhaps,  shall  arise  the  foundation 
of  a  permanent  work.  C.  H.  B. 


bell,  soprano;  Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary,  contralto;  Theo.  J. 
Toedt,  tenor;  John  F,  Winch,  basso. 


NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 

Mr.  Akthur  Sullivan  will  visit  the  United  States  in 
November,  and  during  his  stay  here  will  direct  the  perform- 
ance of  one  or  more  of  his  works  at  a  concert  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  about  Thanksgiving  time. 


Miss   Lettie  Launder, 
E.  B.  Perry,  pianist. 


Worcester,  Mass The  twenty-second  Annual  Festi- 
val of  the  Worcester  County  Musical  Association  has  been 
the  focus  of  general  interest  in  the  "  Heart  of  the  Common- 
wealth "  during  the  five  days  from  JMonday  to  Friday  of  the 
week  now  past;  indeed  it  has  attracted  thither  numerous 
pilgrims  from  Boston  and  more  distant  places.  It  opened 
with  a  very  large  attendance,  and  with  every  promise  of  suc- 
cess.     We  hope  to  give  a  full  report  hereafter. 

The  following  artists  and  vocal  and  instrumental  organi- 
zations were  expected  to  take  part;  — 

Sopranos  —  i\Iiss  Henrietta  Beebe,  Mrs,  Anna  Granger 
Dow,  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Knowles,  Miss 
Ida  W.  Hubbeil,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  Miss  Edith  Abell. 

Contraltos  —  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary,  Mrs.  Louise  Finch 
Hardenburg,  Mrs.  Isabella  Palmer  Fassett,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Por- 
ter. 

Tenors  — Theo.  J.  Toedt,  Alfred  Wilkie,  A.  D  Wood- 
ruff, George  Ellard,  G.  J.  Parker,  G.  W.  Want. 

Baritones  and  Basses  —  W.  H.  Beckett,  John  F.  Winch, 
D.  JI.  Babcock,  Clarence  E.  Hay,  L.  H.  Chubbuck,  W.  C. 
Baird. 

The  New  York  Glee  Club  — A.  D.  Woodruff,  W.  C. 
Baird,  George  KUard,  G.  E.  Aiken. 

The  Schubert  Quartette  — G.  J.  Parker,  G.  W.  Want, 
L.  H.  Chubbuck,  D.  M.  Babcock. 

Senor  Diaz  Albertini,   violinist; 
violinist:  Herr  S.  Liebhng,  pianist: 

Eichberg  Quartette  (Instrumental)  —  Miss  Lillian  Chand- 
ler, ISIiss  Lettie  Launder,  Miss  Abhie  Shepardson,  Miss 
Lillian  Siiattuck. 

The  Germania  Orchestra  —  Thirty  performers. 

Piano  and  Organ  Accompanists  —  B.  D.  Allen,  E.  B. 
Story,  G.  W.  Sumner. 

Carl  Zerrahn,  Conductor. 

And  thia  was  the  order  of  the  concerts:  — 

Monday  afternoon,  Sept.  22,  —  Eicljberg  Quartette,  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Knowles,  soprano;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Porter,  contralto; 
Mr.  C  E.  Hay,  basso;  Miss  Lettie  Launder,  solo  violinist. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  —  Schubert  Q.uartette,  Miss  Gertrude 
Franklin,  soprano;  Mrs.  Louise  Finch  Flardenburg,  con- 
tralto; Messrs.  Sumner  and  Allen,  organists. 

Wednesday  afternoon, —  The  New  York  Glee  Club,  Miss 
Edith  Aljell,  soprano;  Jlrs.  Isabella  Palmer  Fassett,  con- 
tralto; Mr.  E.  B.  Perry,  solo  pianist.  ^ 

Wednesday  evening,  —  Grand  Chorus  of  the  Festival, 
New  York  Glee  Club,  Miss  Henrietta  Beebe,  soprano;  Mrs. 
Iviuise  Finch  Hardenburg,  contralto;  I\Ir.  Alfred  Wilkie, 
tenor;   Senor  Diaz  Albertini,  solo  violinist 

Thursday  afternoon,  —  Gounod's  *'  iMesse  Solenelle." 
Grand  Chorus,  Mrs.  IL  M.  Smith,  soprano;  Mr.  A.  Wilkie, 
tenor;  Mr.  W.  II.  Beckett,  basso;   Germania  Orchestra. 

Thursday  evening,  —  Grand  (Jhorus,  (ii-rinania  Orches- 
tra; Mrs.  Anna  Granger  Dow,  soprano;  Miss  Annie  Louise 
Gary,  contralto;  Mr.  T.  J.  Toedt,  tenor;  i\Ir.  W.  H.  Beck- 
ett, bxsso. 

Friday  afternoon,  —  Symphony  Concert.  Germania  Or- 
chestra, Graiifl  Chorus,  Miss  Henrietta  Beebe,  Mr.  Alfred 
Wilkie,  Ilerr  S.  Liebling,  solo  pianist. 

Friday  evening,  —  Handel's  Oratorio,  "The  Messiah." 
Grand  Chorus;  Germania  Orchestra;  Miss    Ida  \V.  Hub- 


New  York.  — A  correspondent  of  the  AdveHher  v/nits&i 
In  the  way  of  orchestral  music,  although  it  is  decided  that 
Theodore  Thomas  is  not  dissatisfied  with  Ciivcinnati,  and 
will  not  come  back  to  live  in  New  York,  he  will  come  every 
month  to  lead  the  Philharmonic  concerts  of  Brooklyn  and 
of  New  York,  so  that  our  venerable  Philharmonic  Society, 
which  hxs  steadily  been  losing  ground  for  the  last  ten  years, 
may  regain,  perhaps,  .something  of  its  old  fame.  Dr.  Dam- 
rosch  will  give  six  orchestral  concerts,  and  so  will  Mr.  Carl- 
berg.  This  makes  eighteen  symphony  concerts  and  eighteen 
public  afternoon  rehearsals.  The  Oratorio  Society  will  give 
its  usual  four  concerts,  besides  which  our  vocal  societies  will 
give  their  usual  entertainments. 


About  Opera,  the  London  /Vyaro  informs  us:  Lieut-Col. 
Mapleson  has  settled  his  troupe  for  the  United  States  as 
follows;  Sopranos,  Madame  Gerster,  Miss^  Valleria  and 
Anibre;  contraltos,  Misses  Gary  and  Robiati,  and  Madame 
D^meric  Lablache ;  tenors,  MM.  Campanini  and  liuncio ; 
basses,  MM.  Galassi,  Del  Puente,  David,  and  perhaps,  Beh- 
rens,  and  Signor  Arditi  as  conductor.  The  company  will 
probably  be  added  to  before  it  sails  early  next  month.  The 
chief  operas  to  be  performed  will  be  "Lohengrin,"  "  Talis- 
mano,"  and  "  Aida,"  the  last  with  duplicates  of  the  scenery 
and  costumes  devised  for  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  by  Signor 
Magnani. 


The  performances  of  the  Max  Strakosch  Italian  Opera 
troupe  for  the  season  of  1879-80  will  begin  on  Monday, 
October  6,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  with 
Mme.  Theresa  Singer,  Miles.  Bianca  Lablanche  and  Marie 
Litta,  as  sopranos;  Mile.  Anna  de  Belocca,  contralto;  Sig- 
nori  Kicardo,  Petrovitch,  Boldanza,  and  Lazzarini,  tenors; 
Signori  Enrico  Storti  and  Gottschalk,  baritones;  and  Sig- 
nor! Castlemary  and  Carl  Formes,  bassos.  Engagements 
have  also  been  made  with  Miss  Lancaster,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tilla, 
Signor  Strini,  and  Signorina  Arcona.  The  conductors  are 
to  be  Jlr.  S.  Behrens  and  Signor  de  Novellis.  Of  the  for- 
mer company  Miss  Kellogg  remains  in  Europe,  Mr.  Conby 
joins  ilr.  Carl  Kosa,  and  Signor  Pantaleoui,  Mr.  Mapleson. 


Cinclnnatl  —  The  fall  term  of  the  College  of  Music, 
Theodore  Thomas,  Musical  Director,  with  a  Faculty  of  some 
thirty  teachers,    begins  October  14.    During   the  season  of 
1879-80,  there  will  be  eight  Symphony  Concerts,  eight  pub- 
lic rehearsals   of  the  same,   and   six  Chamber  Concerts  by 
the  String  Quartette  of  the  College.     The  programmes  of 
the  Symphony  Concerts,   so  far  as  yet  completed,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

First  Concert^  Nov.  6,  1879. 
Symphony,  No.  1,  B-flat,  Op.  38       ....   Schuvimm, 

Recitative  and  Aria,  "  Faust  "       .....  Spohr. 

Triple  Concerto,  Op.  5G       .......    Beethoven. 

(For  Piano-forte,  Violin,  Violoncello,  and  Orchestra.) 

Vocal  Number,  "Siegfried" Wagner. 

Kayser  Marsch .       Wayner. 

(Orchestra  and  Chorus.) 

Second  Concert^  Dec.  4,  1879. 

Ode,  "  St.  Cecilia's  Day  " Handel. 

(Soloists,  Chorus,  Orchestra,  and  Organ.) 
Symphony,  No.  5,  C  minor,  Op.  U7  .     .     .     .    Beethoven. 

Third  Concert,  Dec.  25,  1879. 

Oratorio,  "  Messiah  *'      ....     t    ...     .        Handel. 

(Soloists,  Chorus,  Orchestra,  and  Organ.) 

Fourth  Concert,  Jan.  8,  1880. 

Second  Symphony,  D  major,  Op.  73  .     .     .     ,        Brahms. 

(With  other  works.) 

Fifth  Concert,  Feb.  5,  1880. 

Symphony,  E-flat Mozart. 

(With  other  works.) 

Sixth  Concert,  March  4,  1880, 

r-intata      5  ^^''^"^  Tragicus,  )  „     . 

'      (  "  God  s  lime  is  the  Best        \ 

(Soloists,  Chorus,  Orchestra,  and  Organ.) 

Symphony,  No.  4,  B-flat,  Op.  60      ....    Beethoven. 

Choruses,  "  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg  "  .     .       Wagner, 

Seventh  Concert,  March  25,  1880. 

Overture,  "  Anacreon  " Cherubini. 

Aria 

Symphony  (Concertante)" Mozart. 

(For  A^iolin,  Viola,  and  Orchestra.) 

Aria 

Symphony,    No.    3,    "  Im  Walde "   ("In    tlie 

Woods"),  Op.  153 Raff. 

Eighth  Concert,  April  8.  1880. 

Symphony flaydn. 

Scenes  from  "  Alceste  " Cluck. 

(Solos,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra.) 
Sympiiony,  "  Landliche  Hochzeit  "    ....    GoldmavK 

TiriG  cathedral  at  Baltimore  has  abnndoned  the  exclusive 
UKc  of  the  Gregorian  nuisic,  and  will  at  once  return  to  the 
mr)dern  style.  The  music  of  CJrcgory  and  Palestrina  has 
funned  the  entire  repertory  of  the  choir  for  two  years,  the 
late  Archbishop  Bailey  having  devoted  especial  attention  to 
its  culture. 


September  27,  1879.] 
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St^ii^icnl  S"iSftruction. 


PUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 
■^  FOR  ORGANISTS  AND   VOCALISTS, 

146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  and  5  o'clock. 

1\M1SS  JVX,IA.  WYATT  will  resume  lessons  in  Sing- 
Jjl-  ing  at  No.  100  Boylstou  Street,  October  1st. 

^=-  I'upils  are  lauglit  READING  AT  SIGHT  i£  do- 
sireJ.        

■"  H.   L  WHITNEY. 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 

(Over  IliisseU'a  Music  Store). 

Teacher  of  the  Poi'pora^  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing, 

pupil  of  Correllif  Arthursott,  Ahues.  AruaitU  and  Motte. 

Private  instructioa  a  specialty.    Class  lessons  givea  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  lias  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societif'S,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  eugage- 
ments  in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 

JUTR.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teaciier, 
^'^  149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


j^ME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singi7tg, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies   prepared  for   the   Opera   or 
Concert  Room. 
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MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR  %\^ 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 
Mosio  Hall.     The  Largest  Music   School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.     75  eminent  professors.     Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents sioce  1867.     Situations  secured   for  its  graduates.     For 
Prospectus,  address         E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGBAND , 
MUSICAL 

BUKEAU.  : 


Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 

Address  E.  TOUIUEE, 

Mosic  H.ALL)  Boston. 


SCHOOL  OF  VOOAL  ART. 

MME»  SJSILER'S   SCHOOL    OF   VOCAL  ART, 

1104  Walndt  Steeet,  Philadelphia, 

Reopens  for  the  Whiter  Session  September  29th, 

And  offers,  beside  Artistic  Culture  of  the  Voice,  a  thorough  Edu- 
cation in  all  other  branches  of  Music. 


SEVENTH  EDITION. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  AROOSTOOK. 

Bl  ^Y.  D.  HOWELLS. 
12mo $2.00. 


Previous   Writings  of  Mr.  Howells. 

VENETIAN  LIFE.    12mo.    $2.00. 
ITALIAN  JOORNEYS.    12mo.    $2.00. 
SUBURBAN    SKETCHES.     12mo.     S2.00. 
THEIR  WEDDING-  JOURNEY.    12mo.    S2.00. 

TnE  S.ijiE.    "  Little  Classic  "  style.    S1.25. 
A   CHANCE    ACQUAINTANCE.    12mo.     $2.00 

The  Same.    '*  Little  Classic  "  style.    §1.25. 
A  FOREGONE    CONCLUSION.     12mo.    $2.00. 
1^=  These  7  TolB.  in  box,  half  calf,  §28.00. 
POEMS.     "  Little  Classic  "  style.    SI. 25. 
OUT  OF  TfiE  QUESTION.     S1.25. 
A  COUNTERFEIT  PRESENTIMENT.    $1.25. 
A  DAY'S   PLEASURE.     Vest^Pocket  Series.     60  cents 
THE  PARLOR  CAR.    Vcst-Pocket  Series.    50  cents. 

Equal  as  an  artist  to  the  best  French  writers 

His  books  are  not  only  artistically  tine  but  morally  whole 
eome.  —  Blagazin/ur  die  LileratuT  des  Austandes. 


***  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  ofprice  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

"By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.    Vol.  1.5  of  "  The  Phil- 
osophic.ll  Library."     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 

Dr.  Pole  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  Under 
the  head  of  "  The  Material  of  Music,"  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theorelical  nat- 
ure of  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
II.,  "The  Elementary  Arrangements  of  the  Mate- 
rial," are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  musical 
sounds  by  steps  or  degrees;  musical  intervals;  his- 
tory of  the  musical  scale;  the  theoretical  nature  of 
the  diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form ;.  the  ancient 
modes ;  modern  tonality ;  the  modern  diatonic  scale 
as  influenced  by  harmony ;  the  chromatic  scale ;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "  Structure  of  Music," 
Part  III.,  the  .author  takes  up  the  subjects  of  melody, 
harmony,  and  counterpoint,  devoting  five  chapters  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  volume  will  possess  extraordinary 
interest  and  value.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

*»*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOXJGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


Constipation  and  Indigestion 

Are  nearly  certain  to  afflict  sedentary  brain  workers.      Medicines  usually 
■'r*      increase    the   difficulty.      FKUIT  FOOD    and    "WHITE     WHEAT 
V«     GLUTEN  relieve  all,  and  establish   normal  digestion.      We  have    Food 
Remedies  for  Brain  aud  Nerve  Troubles,  for  Consumption,  Dia- 
betes, Dyspepsia,  Briglit's  Drsease,  and  all  ubnornial  conditions. 
~C      We  Kelieve  Fatness  by  nitrogenous  foods,  without  drugs  and  without 
starvation. 
^  Pamphlets  Free.  HEALTH   FOOD  CO., 

Brooklyn  Office,  9  Clinton  St.  74  Fourth  Av.,  cor.  lOth  St.,  New  York. 

Boston  Agency,  G9J:  H'ashhu/fon  Ht. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  this  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  passed 
from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.  It  remains  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S.  Dwight,  its  founder, 
and  preserves  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general  outward 
form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and  culture,  lovers  of  the 
.desi  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  i/ieir  sympathy,  instead  of  courting  an  indiscriminate 
"  popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than  quantity  of  matter.  Loyal 
to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  yet  welcomes  every  sign  of  wholesome 
progress. 

In  the  twenty-six  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
fieTd  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  hoine. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew :  — 

/is  contents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the 
•world  of  Art  and  polite  literature  j  including,  from  time  to  time  — 

1.  Critical  Review^s  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  aud  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  Ne-ws,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  is  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musical  and 
literary:  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter, 
of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  takes  more  frequent  jiotice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
world  of  Art  and  Literature ;  it  contains  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  "  Stuart  Sterne  "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo  "),  and  others  ;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  ope  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  esthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever; 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance  ; 
five  copies,  $11.25  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00.  * 

HOUGHTON.  OSGOOD  &  CO..  Boston. 


CLUB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH    HOUGHTON,    OSGOOD   AND    COI*PANY'S    OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00   "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "         " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  LONGFELLOW,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  ■will  be  sent  for  $1.00 
each  additional. 

J[^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  ^ovR^  K-L  is  for  sale  at  Ckkl  Prufer's,  30  West  St.;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  283  Vlashivgton. 
St.,  and  A.  K.  LORIK  ;'s.  369  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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Geo.  Woods  L  Co.'s 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 

Tlieii'  patent  frame  gives  them 

Great  Strength  and  Solidity, 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  QUALITY  OF  TONE. 

They  have  tlie  exclusive  use  in  this  country  of  the 
celehrated 

Srinstnead  Repeating  Action, 

Which  repeats  equal  to  any  Grand  Action. 


PARLOR  AND    CHURCH 


ORGANS, 


WITH  BOTH  PIPE  AUD  KEED  STOPS. 


THEIE  GEEAT  YAEIETY  FOE  MUSICAL  EFFECTS 

Commends  them  to  all  cultivated  musicians. 
AN    UNEQUALED    MEPUTATION 

FOR 

Thorough  Workmanaliip  and  Pine  Finish 

GEO.  WOODS  &  CO. 

CAMBFUDGEPORT,  MASS. 

WARE  ROOMS, 

608  Washington  St.,  Jioston,  Mass. 

72  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


THE   LATEST  AND    BEST   EDITIONS 

SCOTT  AND  DICKENS. 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  DIOKENS. 

(Just  Ready.) 

Tully  illustrated  with  550  pictures ;  neatly  bound  in  dark  green  cloth ;  tasteful  and  durable :  and  by  all  odds  the 
handsomest  edition  erer  issued  for  bo  low  a  price. 

29  volumes.    §1,50  a  Tolume. 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  ED ITIOI\l  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

Exquisite  work,  at  low  prices;  fifty  elegant  steel  eagravinga-,  good  paper;  clear  type:  strong  and  tastefnl  brown 
cloth  binding. 

25  voluiues.    SI. 00  a  Toliune. 

A  SUPERB  SET  OF  SCOTT'S  WORKS. 

THE  GLOBE  EDITION  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

A  large-print  edition,  in  long  primer  type ;  embellished  with  illustrations ;  the  best  pages  for  easy  and  comfortable 
reading ;  no  other  edition  offers  so  many  advantages  for  so  little  money. 

13  -volumes.    §13.00  a  set. 

GLOBE  EDITION  OF  DICKENS. 

Large  type  and  firm  paper  j  the  best  for  the  eyes ;  embellished  with  55  illustrations  after  drawlnEss  bv  Daelet  and 
Gilbert.  ^    '' 

15  volumes.    §15.00  a  set. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO. 

AA^inthrop  Square,  Boston. 


House  and  Home  Books. 


The  strength  of  a  nation,  especially  of  a  republican  nation,  is  in  the  intelligent  and  tffell* 
ordered  homes  of  the  people.  — Mes.  Sigodrnet. 
Me  is  the  happiest,  be  lie  hing  or  j^^^sant,  tvJio  finds  peace  in  his  home*  —  Goethe. 


Homes,  and  How  to  Make  Them.     By  E. 

C.  Gakdxek.      Square  12mo.     Illustrated  by 

the  author.     $1.50. 

There  is  hardly  a  matter  connected  with  the  work  of 
building  a  '*  home "  which  U  not  treated  of  wisely  and 
well,  from  the  choice  of  a  site,  or  the  adaptation  of  a  build- 
ing to  a  site,  through  all  the  stages,  from  the  drains  and 
foundation  walls  to  the  modest  completed  building,  strong, 
but  beautiful;  tasteful,  but  not  merely  ornamenUil ;  a 
little  earthly  paradise,  but  yet  not  too  grand  for  every-day 
enjoyment  or  use.  —  C/iri.'itinn  Intelligencer^  New  York. 

So  much  good  sense  and  good  taste  on  this  all-important 
iubject  are  not  often,  to  our  thinking,  embraced  within  an 
equal  compass.  Whether  the  reader  is  going  to  build  or 
not,  he  will  enjoy  it  vastly.  —  Boston  Congregationatist. 

Illustrated  Homes.  Describing  Keal  Houses, 
and  Keal  People,  including  "  The  House  the 
Judge  Built,"  "  Capt.  George's  Plan,"  "The 
Home  of  the  Professor,"  "  The  Planter's  Home," 
"The  Poet's  Abiding-Place,"  ."The  Parson- 
age," and  half  a  dozen  other  homes.  Fully  il- 
lustrated. By  E.  C.  Gardner.  Square  12mo. 
S1.50. 

All  persons  intending  to  build  will  find  in  "  Illustrated 
Homes  ''  just  the  thing  they  want. —  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 
A  most  delightful  book,  full  of  plain  and  practical  sug- 
gestions.—  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Home  Interiors.  By  E.  C.  Gardner.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.50. 

A  practical,  useful,  charmingly  wTitten  book  on  finish- 
ing and  adorning  homes  tastefully  and  inexpensively.  It 
treats  of  walls,  floors,  paper  hangings,  doors,  screens,  win- 
dow-seat? and  casings,  stairways,  tiles,  fire-places,  and  va- 
rious modes  and  styles  of  decoration. 

The  Storj  of  a  House.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Viollet-le-Duc.  Fully  illustrated. 
8vo.     $5.00. 

In  this  book  the  most  eminent  of  living  French  archi- 
tects describes  the  building  of  a  house,  aa  it  ought  to  be 
done,  in  every  minute  detail,  and  cotinecta  it  all  with  an 
entertaining  story. 

Hints  on  Household  Taste  in  Furniture,  Up- 
holstery, and  other  Details.     By  Charles  L. 
Eastlake.    Edited,  -with  Notes,  by  C.  C.  Per- 
kins.    I' ally  illustrated.     8vo.     $3.50. 
The  paper,  the  carpets,  the  table  furniture,  the  picture- 
frames,  the  book-canes,  the  chairs,  and  secretaries,  all  are 
discussed  with  an  intelligent  and   cultured  taste  that  is 
eimply  invaluable  to  any  one  who  may  seek  how  to  make 
his  home  more  beautiful. —  Tke  Independent,  New  York. 

The    Schoolmaster's    Trunk ;    Papers    on 

Home-Life  in  Tweenit.     By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz. 

Cloth,  Sl.OO;   paper,  50  cents. 
A  Domestic  Problem.    Work  and  Culture  in 

the  HousehoM.    By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz.    Cloth, 

£1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

Two  little  books  full  of  hinti  for  making  the  bnmo  life 
and  work  of  women  lesH  burdenwome;  8ug;^cHtioiis  for 
]ight*;ning  their  drudgery  and  giving  them  opportunity  to 
read  and  enjoy  mui*ic  and  art,  —  in  short,  to  make  their 
homes  better  and  happier  every  way. 

Good  readltig  for  both  man  and  woman. —  Tlu  Independ- 
ent, Nfw  York. 

Eminently  scnsiblo,  practical,  and  suggestive. —  Port- 
land Transcript 


House   and   Home  Papers.     By  Harriet 

Beecher  Stowe.     $1.75. 

Contents  :  The  Ravages  of  a  Carpet ;  Home-Keeping 
versus  House-Keeping ;  TVhat  is  a  Home  ?  The  Econ- 
omy of  the  Beautiful ;  Kaking  up  the  Fire  ;  The  Lady 
who  does  her  own  Work  ;  TVhat  can  be  got  in  America  ? 
Economy  ;  Servants  ;  Cookery  ;  Our  House  ;  Home 
Religion. 

They  make  an  invaluable  volume,  and  one  which  should 
be  owned  and  consulted  by  every  one  who  has  a  house,  or 
who  wants  a  home. —  The  Congregationalist,  Boston. 

Little  Foxes.    By  Harriet  Beechee  Stowe. 

$1.75. 

The  foxes  are  seven  common  household  faults,  —  Fanlt- 
Finding,  Irritability,  Repression,  Persistence,  Intolerance, 
Discourtesy,  Exactingness.  Mrs.  Stowe  haa  made  essays 
as  entertaining  as  stories,  enlivened  with  wit,  seasoned  with 
sense,  glowing  with  the  most  kindly  feeling.  The  product 
of  experience  and  ripe  thought,  they  cannot  but  be  of  great 
benefit  wherever  read.  —  Hartford  Press. 

The  Chimney  Comer.  By  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.     $1.75. 

A  series  of  papers  on  topics  of  permanent  interest,  snch 
as  Woman's  Rights  and  Duties,  Health,  Amusements,  En- 
tertainment of  Company,  Dress,  Fashion,  Self-Discipline, 
and  Bereavement.  The  nature  of  the  subjects  treated,  and 
the  genial,  practical  wisdom  brought  to  the  discussion  of 
them,  give  this  volume  great  attraction  and  value  to  all 
thoughtful  readers. 

Household  Education.     By  Harriet  Mar- 

tikeau.     "  Little  Classic  "  style.     $1.25. 

It  should  be  read  by  all  parents,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  education  of  the  young.  —  Boston  IVan- 
script. 

Full  of  admirable  suggestions,  enforced  by  pertinent  an- 
ecdotes and  illustrations. —  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

It  is  worth  its  jveight  in  gold,  a  thousand  times  over,  to 
parejits  and  all  who  have  to  bring  up  children.  —  Philadel- 
phia Press. 

"What    to    Wear  ?     By   Elizabeth    Stuart 

Phelps.     Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

Her  main  arguments  in  behalf  of  a  more  modest  and  in 
expensive  attire,  and  suggesting  such  as  is  more  conven- 
ient, more  comfortable,  and  more  healthful,  are  very 
strong  and  very  wise.  —  Chnstian  Intelligencer,  New  York 

Every  woman  in  America  ought  to  read  the  book,  and  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  any  man. —  Ohio  State  Journal. 

Choice  Receipts.    By  M.  S.  W.    $1.50. 

We  are  really  delighted  with  the  handsome  little  book, 
and  commend  it  cordially  to  those  who  cook  and  those  who 
eat. —  Indianapolis  Journal. 

Just  How :  A  Key  to  the  Cook-Books.  By  Mrs. 

A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  author  of  "Faith   Gart- 

ney's   Girlhood,"    "Leslie    Goldthwaite,"    etc. 

$1.00. 

A  perHon  entirely  ignorant  of  cooking  could,  It  seems  to 
us,  go  into  her  kitchen  with  this  book  in  her  hand,  and  be 
confident  of  ruccgsb  in  all  the  simple  forms  of  cooking.  It 
is  not  possible  to  speak  too  strongly  in  praise  of  the  pecul- 
iar method  and  methods  of  the  book.  W'c  cjin  only  advise 
every  housekeeper  who  has  an  inexperienced  but  willing 
and  interested  cook,  to  buy  the  book  at  once,  put  it  Into 
the  kitchen  and  await  the  result.  —  II.  H.,  in  Denver 
Tribune. 

We  n(!Vcr  saw  a  receipt-book  no  conspicuous  for  Its  sen- 
sible arrangement,  Its  system.  Its  wise  advice,  and  its  i)lan 
for  the  economy  of  time,  as  this.  —  Central  Presbyterian^ 
liichmond 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Bate  from  1849.  and  now  number  over  22,000.  Thej 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended.  The 
newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  GO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery  ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMEKSON  DPKIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
They  have  also,  besides  the  SQUAKE  GRANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE PIAJNO,  upright  in  form,  of  6^  octaves,  and  a 
maryel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595   Washington   Street,    Boston. 

W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   53,000   MADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   is  given  to   KEPAIEING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &   SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


MANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

WAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  STJCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  3IarTcets  of  the  World. 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone. 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use, 

New  Designs  constantly.     Best  work  and  lowest  prices.     Send 
for  a  Catalogue.     Tremont,  opp,  Walthani  St.,  Boston. 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIMO-rORTE  MAHmCTURERS, 

666  W.ashington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 

to  Let. 


McPHAI 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


From  Prof.  John  K.  Paine,  Teacher  of  Mitsic  at  Harvard 
University. 

Gambsedge,  28//(  March,  1872. 
Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhatl  &  Co. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  beg  leave  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  admi- 
ration for  your  Piano-Fortes.  The  opinion  which  I  hold  with 
regard  to  their  excellence  has  not  been  formed  hastily,  but  after 
a  careful  test  of  their  qualities.  The  superior  mechanism,  pur- 
ity of  tone,  thorough  construction,  and  consequent  durability 
which  distinguish  your  Piano-Fortes,  lead  me  to  recommend 
them  as  among  the  most  desirable  instruments  now  in  use. 

Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  K.  PAINE. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 


FOK  NOVEMBER. 


Another  First  Gold  Medal! 


m-mm  cabinet  organs 

On  account  of  their  Many  ImpFOvements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal.,  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  "  Superior  PoAver  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone !  "  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Kanlc  First  in  the  World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants, 

New-England   Organ   Company, 

Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St,,  Boston. 


HELIOTYPE. 

PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    BOOK    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  BCELIOTYPE  PRINTING  COMPANY  are  producers  ol  Illustrations  by  the  Ueliotype,  Photo-lithographic, 
Photo-engraving,  and  Fac-simile  processes.  '  Employed  by  the  United  States  Government  in  illustrating  Scientific  and 
Medical  Reports:  by  Scientific,  Ilistorical,  and  other  learned  Societies;  by  the  leading  Publishers,  and  for  illustrating 
Town  and  i'aniily  Ilistories,  etc.,  etc. 

Facsimiles  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  Manuscripts,  Palntinf/s,  Drmcinrjs  and  Sketches, 
Vietvs  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Medical  and  Scientific  Objects,  Antiquities,  etc.,  etc. 

Tor  terms  and  specimens  apply  to  the  UELIOTYPE  PRINTING  CO    220  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CONTENTS. 
Our  Military  Past  and  Future. 
Sister  Mary's  Story.    Jane  Silsbee. 
The  Ceramic  Art  in  America.    Jennie  J. 
Young. 

Irene  the  Missionary.    XXXII.-XXXV. 
Englishwomen  in  Kecent  Iilterature. 
Mysterious  Disappearances. 

The  Prospect  of  a  Moral  Interregnum . 

GoLDwiN  Smith. 

The  Waldenses  of  To-Day.     George  E. 

Waring,  Jr. 
Late  Books  of  Travel. 
Assorted  Americanisms.    Richard  Grant 

White. 

The  Contributors'  Club. 
Recent  Literature. 


Terms  :  $4.00  a  Tear,  35  cis.  a  number. 

HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 
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THE  "BODLEY"  BOOKS. 

Th.e  little  folk  all  know  the  Bodley  Books,  and  delight  in  them.    Mr.  Scudder  is  a  model  story-teller  for 
children,  a  miracle  -worker  in  the  matter  of  awakening  interest. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


THE   BODLEYS   AFOOT. 


A    fresh    "Bodley" 
book,  by  tbe  avithoi' 
of  all  the  other  jjop- 
ular    Bodley  books. 
Profusely  illustrated 
with  charming  pict- 
ures,, and  ornament- 
ed with  covers  that 
are    attractive    out- 
side and   inside, 
very    desirable 
book.      1   vol. 
$1.50. 


It  relates  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Bod- 
leys  while  going  afoot 
from  Boston  to  New 
York,  and  rriingles  in- 
teresting stories,  cu- 
rious facts  of  history, 
pleasant  poems,'  and 
plenty  of  good  hu- 
mor. "  The  Bodleys 
Afoot  'L  will  surely 
be  in  great  demand 
for  the  Holidays. 


With  77  illustra- 


Doings  of  the  Bodley  Family  in  Town  and  Country. 

tions.     Elegantly  bound  in  cloth.     4to,  $1.50. 

The  Bodley  familj-  consists  of  Nathan,  Philippa  and  Lucy  Bodley,  their  parents,  Martin,  the  hired 
man,  and  his  brother  Hen,  Nathan's  cousin  Ned,  Nathan's  pig,  Lucy's  doll  aud  kitten,  the  dog  Nep- 
tune, witli  horses,  chickens,  mice,  etc.,  to  complete  the  dramatis  personal.  The  work  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  clever  pencils  leaving  their  artistic  traces  on  every  page.  —  Boston  Post. 

The  volume  will  afford  an  almost  measureless  amount  of  wholesome  amusement  for  children,  and 
also  for  grown-up  folks. —  The  Churchman. 

The  story  is  full  of  variety,  is  interesting  from  begiuning  to  end.  —  Providence  .Tournal. 


With  81  illustrations,  aud  a  richly  illuminated 


The  Bodleys  Telling  Stories. 

cover.     4to,  $1.50. 

It  consists  of  tales  from  history  (American  chiefly),  legend,  romance,  and  poetry ;  old  songs  and 
music;  original  verse  ;  adaptations  of  Mother  Goose;  stories  of  Indian  adventure;  negro  fables  in 
dialect;  descriptions  of  Arab  street-life  in  New  York;  dramatically-told  sketches  of  salient  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  Patrick  Henry,  Prescott  the  historiau,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and  other  worthies  ; 
an  animated  account  of  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  ;  a  brief  version  of  the  story  of  Evangeline 

and  the  Acadians  ;  ballads,  anecdotes,  and  allegories It  will  delight  the  young  folks.  —  Ap- 

pletons'  Journal. 

The  book  cannot  help  delighting  whatever  boy  or  girl  becomes  its  owner.  —  Christian  Union  (New 
York). 

The    Bodleys   on  Wheels, 
cover.     4to,  $1.50. 


With  77  illustrations,  and  a  curiously  ornamental 


It  describes  the  visit  of  tbe  wonderful  Bodleys  to  Ralem,  Marblehead,  Cape  Ann,  Wbittier's  home, 
and  other  interesting  places,  and  what  they  see  and  say  and  hear  is  tuld  in  the  most  chnrmiug  man- 
ner. The  illustrations  arc  numerous  and  exquisite,  and  represent  tbe  jiersoiis,  ]ilaces,  aud  scenes  that 
the  Bodleys  visit  or  hear  about.  —  Dnmrslic  Afoiilhlij. 

The  Bodleys  on  Wheels  are  tbe  same  delightful  Bodleys  as  those  we  had  "  in  town  and  country," 
and  in  "telling  stories;"  if  there  is  any  cliange  they  have  growu  more  delightful.  —  The  Atlantic 
Mnnthbj. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PIANO-FORTE 
MUSIC,  FROM  BACH  TO  SCHUMANN. 

FROM  THE  aERMAN  OF  CARL  VAN  BRUYCK. 
(Continued  from  page  155.) 

Among  the  piano-forte  Sonata  composers  of 
this  period,  next  to  Beethoven   the  most  note- 
wortliy  and  influential  were  Hummel,  Cramer, 
and   Field.      These   were    no  "  geniuses "    in 
comparison  with  him,  but  they  had  very  great 
talents,  each  provided  with  his  own   peculiar 
excellences.     The  first  named  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  important  of  the   three  ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  through  his  fondness   for   ex- 
ternals, for  effect,  through  the  introduction  of 
a  certain  modern  rococo  into  the  art,  through 
the    preponderance    of  elegant    and    tasteful 
phrases  in  his  works,  with  all  the  great   re- 
spect in  which  he   was  justly  held,  he   con- 
tributed much   to   the  corruption   into  which 
the  art  soon  fell  after  the    death  of  Beetho- 
ven, and  which   may  be  generally  designated 
as  the  reign  of  virtuosity.      Hummel   himself 
was  a  much  admired  virtuoso,  and  his  works, 
with  all    their   wealth  of  musical   substance, 
with   all   the   clever,   sterling   quality  of  the 
work   (albeit  frequently  somewhat   prolix  in 
form),  are  for  the  most  part  planned  too  pur- 
posely, too  obviously  for  bringing  out  the  tech- 
nical facility  of  the    player,  to  allow  one  to 
find  a  wholly  pure  artistic  pleasure  in  them. 
This    is    the   case    even    with    those     works 
which  have   remained  most  in  vogue  to  this 
day,  —  the  great  Septet  in  D-minor,  and  the 
two  great  and  still  favorite  Concertos  in    A 
and  B-miuor.     It  limits,  also,  the  artistic  ef- 
fect  of  a   work  otherwise   grandly  laid   out, 
like  the  Sonata  in    F-sharp  minor.     On   the 
contrary,  perhaps  the  least  obfuscated  by  this 
jesthetic  shadow   (which,  perhaps,  plays  over 
it  from  ethical  regions)  is  the  very  beautiful 
four-hand  Sonata  in  A-flat,  which  is  laid  out 
almost  in  the  noble   contours   of  a  Grecian 
temple.     Nevertheless  the  above-named  gen- 
ial and  tasteful  works,  to  which  I  might  also 
add  the  solo  Sonatas  in  D  (with  a  very  orig- 
inal scherzo  and  a  splendidly  wrought  finale), 
in  E-flat  and  F-minor,  the  Fantasia  in  E-flat 


major,  and  the  Trios  in  E  and  E-flat  major, 
maintain  their  artistic  worth  to-day,  and  are 
not  to  be  underrated.  Hummel  might  almost 
be  called  our  musical  Wieland,  with  whom  he 
(as  court  capellmeister  in  Weimar)  breathed 
the  same  breath  of  life.  Hummel  has  also 
done  good  service  in  the  composition  of  a  pi- 
ano-forte school,  which,  like  dementi's  "  Gra- 
dus  ad  Parnassum,"  is  still  much  used  for  the 
basis  of  instruction. 

Cramer,  likewise,  has  furnished  a  series  of 
studies  (^Etudes),  \h^  first  parts  of  which  hap- 
pily combine  a  certain  musical  value  with  the 
technically  pedagogic  aim,  which  is  less  the 
case  with  the  later  parts.  In  the  regard 
of  the  present  piano-playing  generation  he 
lives  almost  solely  through  these  studies,  and 
it  is  now  scarcely  known  or  thought  of  any 
account  that  we  have  a  whole  series  of  Con- 
certos by  this  very  gifted  author.  Some  of 
these  I  am  inclined  to  consider  not  only  equal 
to  those  by  Hummel,  but  in  many  respects 
superior,  although  in  them,  as  seems  almost 
unavoidable  in  this  art  form,  considering  its 
practical  destination,  there  is  too  luxurious 
an  overgrowth  of  phrases  ;  but  such  passage 
work  with  him  seems  to  be  more  inspired 
than  it  is  apt  to  be  in  Hummel's  works. 
Beethoven's  genius  alone  could  steer  clear  of 
this  rock  almost  entirely.  We  also  possess 
some  very  precious  sonatas  and  smaller  piano 
compositions  by  Cramer,  which  are  about  as 
little  known,  and  which  occasionally  strike  a 
tone  that  might  almost  remind  one  of  Schu- 
mann. If  the  practice  were  as  common  in 
musical  as  it  is  in  poetical  literature,  a  new 
edition  of  this  author's  works  would  seem 
very  welcome  ;  but  only  with  careful  selec- 
tion, since  among  his  later  works,  in  which 
he  more  and  more,  subserved  fashion  and  the 
love  of  money,  even  more  than  with  Cle- 
menti,  we  find  much  that  is  weak  and  even 
uuenjoyable,  hastily  written  off  in  self  satis- 
fied vanity,  or  only  from  mere  outward  mo- 
tives. 

Finally,  John  Field,  who  had  the  most  in- 
fluence on  his  contemporaries  as  an  executive 
virtuoso,  shares  the  same  fate  with  Cramer, 
in  so  far  as  his  name  appears  now  almost  ex- 
clusively in  connection  with  the  dainty  (so- 
called)  Nocturnes,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
played  so  incomparably  himself,  and  which 
alone  have  reached  a  new  edition.  But 
partly,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  overwhelming 
impression  left  by  Beethoven's  creations,  no 
one  any  longer  speaks  of  his  incomparably 
more  important,  and  in  some  instances  even 
genial  Sonatas  ;  and  so,  too,  a  brilliant  work 
like  his  E-major  Concerto,  which  delighted 
Schumann  (and  my  humble  self  likewise), 
seems  to  be  pretty  much  forgotten. 

And  what  I  have  here  remarked  of  Field 
may  also  be  said  of  another  contemporary 
composer,  Tomaschek,  in  whose  Sonatas  one 
willing  to  examine  them  would  find  many 
a  precious  little  treasure,  as  well  as  in  many 
of  his  vei-y  numerous  smaller  compositions 
(Eclogues,  Rhapsodies,  etc.),  of  which  only 
a  very  small  part  (and  as  it  seems  to  me 
not  altogether  the  most  valuable  part)  has 
sustained  itself  above  high  water-mark,  after 
the  deluge  in  which  immeasurably  the  greater 
portion  even  of  what  is  best  in  musical  lit- 
erature sinks  after  a  certain  time. 

Of  still  higher  endowment  than  those  just 


named  was  C.  M.  von  Weber,  although  more 
so  on  another  field,  the  Opera,  in  which  he 
actually  made  an  epoch,  while  as  an  instru- 
mental composer  he  occupies  no  equally  prom- 
inent position.  But  his  Piano  Sonatas,  al- 
though they  do  not  bear  the  classical  Beet- 
hoven stamp,  are  extremely  genial,  fascinating, 
lovely  compositions,  in  which  there  pulsates 
the  same  fiery  spirit  that  pervaded  the  com- 
poser of  the  Freyschiitz,  Oberon,  and  Eury- 
anthe.  His  genial  little  tone-poem,  "  The 
Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  has  remained  to  this 
day  a  favorite  piece  of  the  piano-playing 
world,  and  gives,  as  well  as  the  Sonatas,  con- 
siderable scope  for  the  modern  "  bravura,"  so 
that  an  over- varnished  arrangement  of  it,  like 
that  by  Tausig,  seems  superfluous,  and  even 
to  be  deprecated. 

And  still  another  genius  was  vouchsafed  to 
the  world  at  this  epoch,  just  on  the  boundary 
line  between  two  centuries,  a  not  less  aston- 
ishing phenomenon  in  his  way  than  a  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  in  original  musical  genius  fully 
equal  to  him,  although  this  genius  developed 
itself  in  a  wholly  different  direction.  In  the 
great  forms  of  instrumental  music  he  did  not 
reach  the  pure  perfection  of  art,  which  makes 
his  great  predecessors  the  types  and  models 
ill  this  kind  of  art,  but  yet  he  shone  a  won- 
derfully resplendent  meteor.  I  speak  of 
Franz  Schubert,  the  beloved,  in  his  way  in- 
comparable tone-poet,  the  only  one  of  the  im- 
mortals who  iad  his  physical  birthplace  in 
Vienna  itself,  where  they  have  erected  a  mon- 
ument to  him  first  of  all,  on  a  spot  which 
could  not  have  been  more  happily  chosen. 
For  his  creations  seem  like  a  blooming  garden 
full  of  the  most  multifarious  and  odoriferous 
growth  ;  and  now  in  such  a  garden  this  god 
of  songs  in  efingy  is  throned,  surrounded  by 
Flora's  charming  children,  and  amid  the  cheer- 
ful song  of  birds.  If  in  Beethoven  we  have, 
as  Bulow  said,  the  "  incarnate  god  of  music," 
so  Schubert  may  be  called  our  "  god  of  songs," 
Apollo  by  the  side  of  Jupiter.  In  fact,  when 
we  survey  the  abundant  products  of  his  in- 
exhaustible creative  power  within  so  short  a 
span  of  life,  the  highest,  purest  praise  must 
on  the  whole  be  always  given  to  his  song 
creations  ;  for  on  this  field  he  seems  peculiarly 
to  have  paved  the  way,  and  to  have  outstripped 
all  competition,  even  of  the  greatest  of  liis 
successors,  Robert  Schumann. i 

Schubert's  imagination  was  so  immeasu- 
rably rich  (not  one  of  our  tone-heroes  has 
possessed  a  richer),  that  it  could  not  live  out 
its  life  in  so  narrow  a  bed,  comparatively,  as 
song  composition  offers,  but  reached  out  after 
all  the  forms  of  art  which  he  found  in  prac- 
tice around  him. 

But  here  I  must  limit  myself  to  a  few 
words  about  Schubert's  piano-forte  composi- 
tions. They  are  so  numerous  and  so  valua- 
ble, that  they  would  suffice  almost  of  them- 
selves alone,  to  earn  for  their  author  (who,  it 
must  be  remembered,  hardly  survived  the  pe- 
riod of  youth)  the  reputation  of  a  strong  pro- 
ductivity and  to  secure  for  him  a  brilliant 
place  in  the  literature  of  art,  — although 
they  almost  vanish  in  the  immeasurable,  and 
for  those  brief  ten  years  hardly  conceivable 
mass  of  his  productions.  Among  them  I  will 
only  specify  the  ten  Piano  solo  Sonatas,  the 
Fantasia  in  C,  the  two  Trios  in  E-flat  and 
1  Not  a  word  of  Robert  Franz !  —  Ed. 
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B-flat ;  and  among  the  four-hand  pieces  the 
"  Lebensstiirme,"  the  Divertissement  Hon- 
groise,  the  Marches  and. Dances,  and  of  his 
smaller  tone-pictures  the  Impromptus  and 
"  Moments  Musicales."  Almost  without  ex- 
ception we  meet  in  nearly  all  these  works  the 
deepest,  tenderest  feeling,  and  an  exceedingly 
rich,  luxuriant  fancy,  —  a  fancy  whose  exu- 
berance the  .young  tone-poet  had  hard  work 
to  confine  within  those  moderate  bounds  which 
the  laws  of  musical  form,  not  the  merely  con- 
ventional ones,  require,  to  awaken  in  us  the 
impression  of  that  rounded  and  complete  ar- 
tistic unity  which  dwells  in  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  particularly  those  of  his  middle 
period,  in  so  incomparable  a  manner,  with  all 
their  richness  of  ide9,s,  and  all  their  splendor 
and  their  breadth  of  structure.  Most  masterly, 
therefore,  because  least  obscured  hj  such  tes- 
thetic  faults,  does  Schubert  appear  in  tlie  small- 
er pictures  above  named,  and  in  his  more  rhap- 
sodical compositions,  like  the  Divertissement 
Hongroise,  in  which  last  work  especially  the 
melodic  and  rhythmical  charm  that  dwells  in 
tlie  Paszta  strains  is  carried  to  a  more  ar- 
tistically genial,  brilliant,  and  sonorous  pitch 
than  in  any  other  work  of  the  kind,  —  for 
even  Liszt's  Hungarian  Ehapsodies,  brilliant 
as  they  are  on  the  side  of  technique  and  high 
coloring,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  it. 

But  Marches  and  Dances  (I  mean  the 
"  German  Dances  "and  the  "  Valses nobles  ") 
of  such  genial  invention,  and  so  all  alive  with 
the  essential  rhythmical  significance  of  these 
forms,  are  not  elsewhere  found  in  the  whole 
literature  of  music,  or  at  least  not  too  many 
such.  The  above  named  Fantasia  in  C 
(a  product  of  his  earlier  youth),  which  Liszt 
adapted  to  the  orchestra,  appears  as  a  proto- 
type for  that  boisterous  impetuosity  of  this 
highly  genial  spirit,  which  often  hurried  him 
away  through  labyrinthine  aberrations  and  to 
actual  monstrosities.  But  the  high  worth 
and  charm  of  the  Sonatas  and  the  two  Trios 
rests,  on  the  whole,  more  upon  the  beauty  of 
single  parts,  the  flow  of  melody,  which  streams 
through  them,  and  the  wonderful  (especially 
harmonic)  details  of  the  working  out,  than 
on  the  "  composition"  as  such,  in  whose  luxu- 
riant loose  stratification  we  miss  the  firm,  con- 
pact  power  of  form.  I  might,  as  I  have  called 
Hummel  our  musical  Wieland,  and  Beethoven 
our  musical  Shakespeare,  call  Schubert'  our 
musical  Walter  Scott.  In  these  two  geniuses 
we  remark  a  similar  almost  unlimited  fnllness 
of  imaginative  force,  coupled  with  nearly  the 
same  incapacity  of  severe  concentration.  The 
productions  of  both  are  characterized  by  that 
spring-like,  blooming  freshness  of  youth, 
through  which  the  poet  and  the  musician  (for 
a  long  time  at  least !)  have  been  the  admira- 
tion and  delight  of  youth. 

(  To  ht  continue.fl .) 


[From  the  Londoo  Masical  World.] 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
FESTIVAL  (1879). 

"  THE    LYRE    AND    THE    HARP." 

The  Lyre  and  the  Harp  certainly  ranks  among 
M.  SaintrSaens'  best  works,  and,  being  also  his 
latest,  encourages  hope  of  its  composer.  Hardly 
could  the  result  have  been  otherwise,  assuming 
the  musician's  susceptibility  to  a  poetic  theme 
of  unusual  beauty.     Traders  of  Victor  Hugo  re- 


quire no  exposition  of  his  charming  poem  "  La 
Lyre  et  la  Harpe,"  but  it  is  needful,  for  the  sake 
of  those  unfamiliar  with  the  illustrious  author,  to 
explain  his  argument  somewhat  in  detail.  The 
main  idea  of  the  work  —  that  of  opposite  influ- 
ences contending  for  the  possession  of  a  human 
soul  —  has  appeared  in  many  forms  and  been  il- 
lustrated by  every  art.  Poet,  painter,  and  musi- 
cian have  dealt  with  it  in  one  or  other  of  its 
Protean  shapes,  but  that  chosen  by  Victor  Hugo 
is,  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  He  sup- 
poses a  gifted  youth,  himself  a  poet,  lying  pas- 
sive between  the  genius  of  Paganism  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  genius  of  Christianity  on  the  other, 
the  first  typified  by  a  lyre,  the  second  by  a  harp. 
The  lyre  begins  in  voluptuous  strains.  "  Sleep 
and  rest,"  it  says,  "  the  Muses  have  crowned 
thee."  But  the  harp  interposes  with  a  different 
strain  :  "  Awake,  child  of  misery,  dreams  are 
misleading  thee.  At  thy  door  a  suffering  brother 
calls  for  help."  Then  the  lyre  :  "  A  radiant 
name  and  immortal  memory  belong  to  thee. 
Fear  not  the  malevolent  deities.  They  are 
harmless,  for  the  poets  created  them."  And  then 
the  harp  :  "  Remember  that  in  sorrow  thy  mother 
bore  thee,  and  that  God  hath  traced  thy  path  to 
the  tomb."  "  Come  away  from  the  busy  world," 
once  more  urges  the  opposing  voice.  "  Jupiter 
reigns,  so  rest  thee  amid  the  flowers  and  in  cool- 
est shades."  Sternly  responds  the  harp  :  "  Go 
forth  into  the  wicked  world  and  tell  them  of  an 
angry  Judge ;  lift  up  thy  voice  above  the  city's 
roar."  "  See,"  cries  the  lyre  again,  "  how  Jove's 
eagle  flies  through  the  air  upon  the  lightnings, 
lord  of  life  and  death  !  "  But  the  harp  points  to 
the  Christian  Dove,  .and  when  the  lyre,  in  se- 
ductive accents,  sings,  "  Give  thyself  up  to  love  ; 
follow  thy  every  desire,"  exclaims,  "  Cleave  thou 
to  one  pure  heart,  and  be  ye  both  on  earth  as 
angels  exiled  from  heaven."  Yet  again  the  lyre  : 
"  The  river  of  life  flows  onward  to  great  dark- 
ness. Float,  then,  gayly  on  its  surface ;  "  but 
the  harp  answers,  "  Weep  with  those  who  weep, 
sustain  thy  brother  in  affliction,  and  keep  the 
end  in  view."  All  this  the  poet  hears,  and,  wak- 
ing from  his  lethargy,  answers,  though  in  trem- 
bling accents,  to  the  echoes  of  the  Pagan  strain 
with  a  hymn  of  Carmel.  A  theme  more  sugges- 
tive in  character  or  more  exalted  in  its  poetic 
beauty  than  this  composer  never  chose,  while 
never  did  musician  find  words  that  craved  for 
union  with  his  art  more  ardently  than  the  sono- 
rous verse  of  Victor  Hugo. 

In  setting  the  original  poem  to  music  the 
course  of  M.  Saint-Saens  was  clear.  First  of 
all,  he  had  the  easy  task  of  broadly  distinguish- 
ing between  the  musical  representation  of  the 
opposing  forces,  just  as  in  Tannhauser  it  was  a 
facile  thing  for  Wagner  to  place  the  sensuous 
strains  of  the  Venusberg  against  the  gravity  of 
the  Pilgrims'  Hymn.  Hence  we  have  throughout 
an  impressive  contrast ;  the  serious  tones  of  the 
organ  representing  the  Christian  influence,  and  a 
wild,  fanciful  passage  for  the  orchestra  —  tremu- 
lous strings,  with  "  excursions  "  for  the  wind  ob- 
viously borrowed  from  Wagner  —  doing  service 
for  the  contrary  force.  I  cannot,  however,  wholly 
approve  the  choice  which  M.  Saint-Saens  has 
made  of  representative  themes,  and  I  contrast 
them  very  unfavorably  with  those  which  Men- 
delssohn would  have  adopted  under  the  same 
circumstances.  Both,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are 
displayed  in  the  prelude,  that  for  the  organ  be- 
ing an  unaccompanied  melody  in  E-flat  minor, 
subsequently  used  for  the  first  utterances  of  the 
harp,  "  Eveille-toi,  jeune  homme,  enfant  de  la 
misere."  In  this  there  is  no  special  character, 
and  it  resembles  most  of  the  other  themes  as  re- 
gards a  want  of  tuneful  charm.  The  Pagan  mo- 
live,  besides  being  a  plagiarism  from  7'annhauser, 
misropresonta  the  spirit  of  the  faith  with  which 


it  is   here    associated.       Paganism  was   not  all 
lewdness  and  riot,  and  the  forms  of  it  most  likely 
to  seduce  a  son  of  Apollo  would  be  musically 
represented    in  fuller    perfection    by  the  chaste 
and  graceful  strains  of  the  religious  choruses  in 
Gluek's  classical  operas,  or  the  more  serious  parts 
of  Mendelssohn's  ^n(t(/one  and  Oedipus.     Among 
the  many  sins  which  Wagner  has  to  answer  for 
is  his  characteristic  representation  of  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  Pagan  deities.    They  were 
not  in  all    things   perfect,  I  admit,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  gods  whom  the  mighty  sages  of 
the  elder  world  revered  are  symbolized  better  by 
the  Doric   simplicity  of  Gluck  than  by  the  vo- 
luptuousness of  his  successor.     It  may  be  added 
that,   when  the  Christian  theme  is   repeated  in 
the  prelude,  M.    Saint-Saens  awards  it  contra- 
puntal   treatment,  and  so  far  a  more  complete 
vraisemblance  is  secured  ;    but  the  counterpoint 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  work,  excites  no  very 
profound    admiration.      Indeed,  it  is  of  an  ele- 
mentary character,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
been  introduced  for  its  own  sake,  though  for  the 
sake  of  what  else  the  keenest  eyes  fail  to  discern. 
The  opening  chorus,  "  Fils  d'ApoUon,"  is  by  no 
means  without  beauty,  although  the  instrumental 
introduction    presents,    for  no   apparent  reason, 
the  following  dislocating  sequence  :   G  major,  F 
minor,   E-flat,   A-flat    minor,   G-flat  major,  then 
by  enharmonic  change  F-sharp  major,  and  so  on 
to  the  dominant  of  E-flat,  in  which  key  the  voices 
enter.      Why  M.  Saint-Saens  should  thus  make 
a  round  of  visits  on  a  lot  of  keys  before  deciding 
with  which  to  dwell,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  that 
"  higher  development "  so  plentifully  offers  to  a 
puzzled  world.     But  when  the  voices  enter  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  admire,  the  parts  moving  in 
simple  massive  harmony,  and  the  accompaniment 
having  appropriate  significance  without  obtrusive- 
ness.     The  first  utterances  of  the  harp,  "  Eveille- 
toi,"  set  as  a  short  solo,  reproduces  the  contra- 
puntal   treatment   of  the   Christian  theme,  and 
may  be  dismissed  without  further  remark  ;  but 
not  scf  the  succeeding  chorus  of  the  lyre,  "  Ton 
jeune  age  est  cher  k  la  gloire."     Passing  over 
some  rudimentary  counterpoint,  which  any  half- 
educated  student  would  recognize  as  on  his  own 
level,  it  must  be  said  this  number  is  worthy  of 
the  classic  faith.     Its  music    may  be    poor,  its 
character,  at    all    events,  is    appropriate.     The 
next  number,  "  Homme,  une  femme  fut  ta  mere," 
is  allotted  to  contralto  and  bass  soli,  and  made 
remarkable  by  a  very  curious  alternation  of  an 
arpeggio  chord  of  the  sixth  on  B  natural,  with 
the  dominant  seventh  chord  of  the  key  (E-flat). 
In  other  respects  it   calls  for  little    notice,  the 
voice  parts  being  singularly  uninteresting.     This, 
however,  is  one  of  the  cases   in  which  a  mere 
trick,  more  curious  than   beautiful,  serves  the  in- 
genious   composer    when    he    finds    a    resort  to 
trickery  usefuL     In    the    next    number  for  soli 
and    chorus,  "  Chante,  Jupiter   regne,"  the   lyre 
becomes  more   impassioned,  bringing  forward  its 
representative  theme,  and  fluttering  the  orchestra 
with    rapid    and     suggestive    passages.        Here, 
again,  M.  Saint-Saens  is  good  enough  to  become 
contl'apilntal,  and  when  the  bass  voices  announce 
a   well-marked   theme  in    C-sharp   minor,  "  Lea 
immortels    du    couchant    h    I'aurore,"    confiding 
listeners  expect    a  set  fugue,   but    the  facetious 
author  of  the  Danse  Maccabre  loves  a  sly  joke  as 
well  as  the  open  laughableness  of  skeleton  antics, 
and  the   anticipated  fugue,  secundem  arlem,  dies 
away,  or,  better,  is  swallowed  up  in  an  expansion 
of  the  movement  with  which  the  fugue  has  noth- 
ing  to  do.      Of  this   it   is  only  requisite  to  say, 
that  a  two-part  episode,  "  Venus  embrasse  Mars," 
is    Wagner   in  pinchbeck,  pretty  enough   in   its 
way,   but  very  shallow.     Let  me   add    that   the 
key  is  D  major,  and  that   the   last  few  bars  arc 
taken  up  by  tonic,  and  heard  in  alternation  with 
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tbe  second  inversion  of  the  chord  of  C-sharp 
major.  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  shock- 
ing, why  ?  The  harp  speaks  next  through  a 
tenor  solo  and  chorus,  "  O  Diou  par  qui  tout 
forfait  s'expie."  Here  M.  Saint-Saens  appears 
to  more  advantage.  The  theme  of  the  solo  is  a 
real  tune,  and  the  accoinpanlnients  musiciaidy, 
while  the  brief  chorus  has  a  breadth  of  style 
which  commands  instant  approval.  How  our 
composer  treats  the  reference  to  Jove's  eagle 
may  be  imagined.  There  is  strength  in  his  set- 
ting of  the  lines  upon  the  Christian  dove,  marred 
though  it  be  by  an  absurd  eifort  to  imitate  through 
a  flute  the  cooing  of  the  innocent  bird.  Why  did 
not  M.  Saint-Saens  repi-esent  the  scream  of  the 
eagle  also,  as  Mendelssohn  certainly  has  done  in 
his  "  Scotch  "  Symphony  ?  Neglect  of  this  may 
well  be  resented  by  the  royal  bird.  The  next 
number,  devoted  to  Pagan  love  and  arranged 
for  soprano,  contralto,  and  chorus  of  female 
voices,  is  altogether  charming,  though  simplicity 
itself  in  point  of  construction,  the  voices  movino- 
for  the  most  part  in  thirds  and  sixtlis.  Nothing 
could  better  suit  the  subject,  or  so  conclusively 
prove  that  the  highest  results  in  music  are  inde- 
pendent of  elaborate  means  and  phrenetic  effort ; 
but  the  next  number  for  contralto  and  tenor  soli, 
"  L' Amour  divin,"  is  perhaps  even  more  beauti- 
ful, the  charm  lying  in  the  orchestra  rather  than 
with  the  voices.  True,  M.  Saint-Saens  here  re- 
peats himself  ?,  good  deal,  but  not  in  excess  of 
what  his  subject  will  bear.  The  principal  or- 
chestral phrase  runs  through  the  entire  piece, 
while  combined  with  it  itt  intervals  is  another  of 
the  most  graceful  and  pleasing  character. 

This,  beyond  question,  is  true  music,  spontane- 
ous and  pure,  like  the  waters  that  well  up  from 
a  mountain  spring,  and  its  first  audience  were 
more  than  justified  in  bestowing  warm  applause. 
Yet  another  good  number  is  the  flag  Ijaritone 
solo,  "  Jouis,  c'est  au  fleuve  des  ombres,"  an  ap- 
propriately careless,  not  to  say  reckless,  strain, 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die."  Violently  contrastino- 
with  it  comes  the  solemn  quartet,  "  Soutiens  ton 
.  frere  qui  chaneelle,"  the  last  and  victorious  ap- 
peal of  the  harp  to  the  young  poet  whom  it  would 
conquer  to  the  side  of  truth.  A  certain  severity 
marks  this  concerted  piece,  as  though  the  com- 
poser sought  to  show  that,  when  the  balance  is 
trembling,  Christianity  can  afford  to  be  most  ex- 
acting. From  it  we  pass  to  the  finale,  where 
the  threads  of  the  argument  are,  so  to  speak, 
gathered  up,  and  the  triumph  of  the  purer  faith 
is  confirmed  in  solemn  strains.  Now  to  sum  up. 
The  value  of  M.  Saint-Saens'  work  does  not  lie 
in  the  texture  and  quality  of  his  music,  which  is 
often  flimsy,  albeit  hiding  its  flirasiness  under  the 
cloak  of  a  free  and,  to  some  extent,  novel  style. 
But  The  Lyre  and  the  Harp  will  command  atten- 
tion because  it  is  essentially  poetic  —  seeking 
first  of  all  to  offer  music  fitted  to  the  words,  and 
leaving  the  rest  to  fixte.  The  music  of  this  can- 
tata is  not  the  result  of  a  desire  to  win  popular 
applause  at  any  cost,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  much  more  full  than  it  is  of  cheap  claptrap. 
M.  Saint-Saens  has  honestly  striven  to  treat  his 
theme  as  an  artist  should  who  is  conscious  of  the 
dignity  of  his  work,  and,  though  the  result  be  not 
great,  the  obvious  intention  should  secure  sub- 
stantial reward.  D.  T. 


MUSICAL   CLUBS    OP  HARVARD  :  THE 
PIERIAN  SODALITY. 

FROM    TUE    HARVARD    BOOIC,   1875. 

(Concluded  from  page  157.) 

REMINISCENCES    OF     AN    EX-PIERI4N. 

But  the  Pierians,  either  from  lack  of  numbers 
or  of  proficiency,  were  not  always  equal  to  the 
task.  The  annual  losses  were  at  times  repaired 
with  difficulty.  Thus,  in  1832,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  college  year,  on  reentering  the  rehearsal- 
room,  they  could  count  but  three  names  on  their 
roll.  "  Present,  G ,  P ,  R ,  sopho- 
mores, who  are  the  only  members  at  present  com- 
posing the  Sodality."  In  July,  1833,  it  was  "  voted 
that  as  the  Sodality  cannot  be  always  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  undergraduates  alone,  members  of 
the  Law  and  Divinity  Schools  may  belong  to  it." 
But,  two  months  later,  they  receded  from  this,  find- 
ing their  ranks  once  more  full.  So  at  another  time 
allusion  is  found  to  "the precious  trio,  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  once  renowned,"  etc.  Worse  than 
this  was  their  state  when  reduced  to  a  single  act- 
ive member,  as  was  the  case  when  Mr.  G 


Amkkican  girls  and  young  men  who  may  think  of  coming 
to  Italy  to  study  singing  may  feel  intei'ested  to  know  that 
before  very  long  there  will  be  a  musical  academy  ia  Pesaro 
which  will  beat  Milan  and  Bologna  out  of  the  field.  Eos- 
sinl  left  all  his  fortune  for  this ;  his  widow  did  the  same. 
The  academy  will  have  100,000  francs  a  year  with  which  to 
pa,y  its  professors.  Moreover,  all  the  copyrights  of  the  illus- 
trious master  belong  to  the  academy,  and  there  are  several 
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held  the  meetings  regularly  alone,  not  forgetting, 
it  is  said,  to  put  up  the  advertising-board  for  his 
own  sole  notification  each  week ;  callino-  liimself 
to  order,  and  proceeding  conscientiously  with  his 
solitary  rehearsal,  practicing  upon  his  flute  his 
accustomed  part  till  the  hour  of  duty  was  com- 
plete, and  so  striving,  not  in  vain,  to  keep  the  sa- 
cred flame  alive. 

And  mark  what  wise  forethought  was  taken, 
in  June,  1839,  for  the  situation  of  the  one  mem- 
ber about  to  be  left  behind  by  his  fellows,  who 
were  all  of  the  senior  class,  then  on  the  very  eve 
of  graduating :  "  It  being  announced  that  there 
were  some  funds  in  the  treasury,  and  that  it  was 
expedient  for  the  present  members  to  use  them 
and  not  bequeath  them  to  our  forlorn  successor  to 
squander  in  solitary  riot." 

When  their  fortunes  were  at  so  low  an  ebb  as 
this,  and  to  furnish  the  music  at  Exhibition  was 
impossible,  a  half-dozen  band-men  from  the  city 
were  sometimes  posted  in  that  favorite  perch. 
October  16,  1832,  there  were  to  be  seen  looking 
down  on  the  astonished  spectators  "  six  strange 
and  bearded  faces,  the  owners  of  which  were  clad 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Boston  Brigade  Band."  "  It 
is  said,"  wrote  the  secretary,  "that  President 
Quincy  is  obliged  to  pay  them  from  his  own  pock- 
et, the  Facidty  refusing  to  do  it  on  account  of 
the  enormous  expense."  He  is  generous,  the  sec- 
retary, in  his  estimate  of  tbe  playing  of  the  six 
stranger  professionals,  and  admits  that  "  the  mu- 
sic, although  not  performed  by  the  Pierians,  was 
attractive  and  beautiful." 

Sometimes  the  organ  alone  was  depended 
upon ;  once,  as  it  is  related,  with  so'  unexpected 
a  result  as  to  give  to  a  stranger,  then  attending  a 
Cambridge  Exhibition  for  the  first  time,  the  im- 
pression that  the  music  proceeded,  not  from  the 
i-eal  instrument  which  he  observed  standing  in  the 
loft,  but  fi-om  a  hand-organ,  which,  to  his  great 
surprise,  he  fancied  had  been  carried  up  there  and 
used  in  its  stead. 

One  extraordinary  occasion  on  which  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Pierians  were  called  into  requisition 
is  perhaps  worth  mention  for  the  novel  excuse  in 
connection  with  it  which  one  of  the  members  vent- 
ured to  offer  for  non-attendance  at  a  recitation. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  senior  year,  when  the 
time  had  arrived  for  the  distribution  of  Commence- 
ment parts,  and  those  selected  for  honors  had  been 
notified  to  attend  at  the  President's  study,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  class  go  in  procession  with  the 
Sodality  for  musical  escort.  Accordingly,  the 
"  Navy  Club  "  [Qu.  ignavi),  —  of  which  all  not 
included  in  the  President's  call  were  members,  as 
it  were,  ex  officio,  —  forming  in  advance,  the 
class,  preceded  by  the  band,  moved,  two  by  two. 


from  in  front  of  Holworthy  through  the  yard, 
passing  out  by  the  great  gate  near  Massachusetts, 
and  over  the  sidewalk  till  it  halted  under  the 
President's  windows,  having  by  this  time  attracted 
a  considerable  concourse  of  the  curious  townspeo- 
ple. At  the  moment  of  passing  M;issachusetts 
one  of  the  Sodality,  a  Junior,  who  had  not  been 
apprised  of  the  movement,  had  descended  from 
his  room,  book  in  hand,  on  his  way  to  recitation. 
Hailed  by  his  brother  musicians  and  inquiring 
the  meaning  of  the  unexpected  call  to  duty,  he 
ran  back  into  the  building,  dropped  his  Ijook  to 
snatch  up  his  flute,  and  hurrying  down  took  his 
place  in  the  ranks.  The  sound  of  the  advanc- 
ing instruments  —  four  flutes,  a  clarinet,  a  vio- 
lin, and  trombone,  emphasized  by  a  tambourine 
beaten  by  a  volunteer  —  penetrated  to  the  Pres- 
ident's sanctum.  As  tliey  were  approaching,  it 
is  related  that  the  President,  puzzled  at  the  un- 
usual character  of  this  demonstration,  and  some- 
what apprehensive  lest  it  might  imply  insubordi- 
nation, sent  down  a  messenger  to  observe  the  tem- 
per of  the  students,  who  was  enabled  speedily  to 
bring  back  report  that  no  signs  of  disaffection  were 
manifest.  And  the  column,  the  purpose  of  the 
march  being  accomplished,  returned  to  the  starts 
ing-point,  ivhere,  after  the  customary'  call  and 
cheering  of  names,  the  class  dispersed.  When 
the  Junior  had  occasion  to  present  afterwards 
his  excuse  for  absenting  himself  from  the  recita- 
tion, with  a  show  of  ingenuousness  he  proceeded 
to  justify  himself  as  having  yielded  only  to  an 
instantaneous  impulse  to  render  his  assistance 
with  his  comrades  in  carrying  out  tlie  time-hon- 
ored custom  —  "  Time-honored  custom  !  "  inter- 
rupted in  his  emphatic  manner  the  astonished 
President,  who,  with  all  his  advantage  of  years, 
had  never  before  heard  of  the  like  foolery. 

The  Sodality  was  by  no  means  made  up  al- 
ways of  men  of  inferior  rank  in  their  class :  so 
it  was  not  strange  if  some  one  of  them  should  now 
and  then  be  called  to  the  honor  of  performing  a 
double  part  on  Exhibition  Day.  To  pay  in  such 
a  case  a  passing  compliment  to  his  fellows  who 
were  wateliing  him  from  overhead  would  be  but 
natural.  By  chance,  having  been  led  to  repeat 
from  recollection  a  passage  of  this  description 
from  his  oration,  a  Pierian,  thus  distinguished, 
now  a  well-known  city  official  of  the  place  some- 
times called  Charlesbridge,  consents  to  submit  it, 
thus  rescued  from  undeserved  oblivion.  He  says, 
never  having  seen  his  manuscript  since,  he  can 
recall  one  sentence  only  of  it,  which  was  fixed  in 
in  his  memory  undoubtedl}'  by  its  allusion  to  the 
musical  portion  of  the  exercises  of  the  daj'. 

"  Utinam  amorem  scicntiae  hos  omnes  hodie  in 
banc  aulam  attraxisse  credere  possera !  Cum 
vero  tot  sodales  in  illis  superioribus  comtemplor, 
aut  ad  fores  oculis  errantibus  stantes,  fortasse  so- 
dalitatis  sermones  suaves  voci  mete  anteponentes, 
et  banc  orationem  prajlongam  ajgre  fei'entes,  qui 
tamen,  me  egrediente,  has  parietes  magno  plausu 
concutient,  aliqua  alia  causa  eos  actos  esse  non 
confiteri  non  possum." 

And  what  one  of  Sodales  or  Alumni  who  may 
read  these  felicitous  periods,  even  admitting 
that  the  melodies  descending  from  that  elevation 
were  more  enchanting  to  the  ear  than  the  oratio 
in  liuffua  Lalina,  will  hesitate  to  declare  the  ap- 
plause well  bestowed  which  followed  him,  modest 
scholar,  orator,  first  flute,  retiring,  as  he  descended 
from  the  platform  and  hastened  through  the  en- 
try to  the  organ-loft,  with  flowing  robe  still  about 
him,  "  to  add  his  flute  part  to  the  suaves  sermones 
which  were  next  in  order  "  ? 

Nor,  perhaps,  will  the  orator  object  to  the  men- 
tion of  the  anecdote  he  related  on  repeating  this 
passage,  illustrative  of  the  nice  scholarship  of  that 
learned  professor  and  punctilious  gentleman,  Dr. 
Beck,  who,  on  revising  the  student's  composition 
as  prepared  for  delivery,  finding  the  words  he  had 
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made  use  of  to  express  the  "  sweet  strains  "  of  the 
Sodality  not  altogether  the  best  adapted  to  con- 
vey the  meaning  intended  ,  suggested  these  two 
as  more  suitable  ;  and  so  let  that  graceful  phrase, 
suaves  sermones,  stand  to  denote  the  soft  discours- 
ings  of  the  Pierian  Sodality  of  forty  years  ago. 

One  might  suppose  that  during  the  period  al- 
luded to  there  must  have  been  a  remarkable 
dearth  of  musical  talent.  In  a  class  of  over  sixty, 
six  could  play  the  tlute.  One  other  played  the 
'cello.  Four  or  five  sang ;  as  many  more,  per- 
haps, could  hum  a  tune  correctly.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  list  of  names  in  the  classes  of  the  two 
previous  years  shows  that  out  of  them  the  Sodal- 
ity or  Glee  Club  could  have  hardly  enlisted  a 
larger  number.  Eight  or  ten,  therefore,  may  be 
judged  to  be  about  the  average  number  of  such 
as  could  in  any  way  be  called  musical  men  in  each 
class,  say  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

The  entire  number  of  members  of  the  Sodal- 
ity, drawn  from  all  the  classes,  at  about  this  pe- 
riod, say,  for  instance,  in  1837,  was  ten  or  twelve. 
Such  persons  as  gave  evidence  of  suitable  nm- 
sical  attainments  were  chosen,  in  each  success- 
ive year,  to  supply  the  vacancies  left  with  every 
recurring  Commencement  Day.  Juniors  and 
Senioi's  in  general  made  up  the  society,  the  quali- 
fications of  the  men  in  the  lower  classes  not  al- 
ways coming  so  early  into  notice,  and  the  want 
of  freedom  of  association  between  the  more  ad- 
vanced students  and  the  Sophomore  and  Fresh- 
man having  a  tendency,  it  may  be,  to  exclude 
them. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  a  sketch 
like  this  would  be  the  list  of  tunes  that  were 
played.  Pleasant  it  would  be  to  read  again  the 
little  slips  of  music-paper,  to  handle  the  forgotten 
books.  A  small  number  only  of  the  airs  can  be 
recalled  with  certaintj'.  The  records  most  fre- 
quently give  them  by  their  number.  For  instance, 
October  17,  18.S9,  they  played  at  serenading  "  69, 
53,  and  18 ;  "  then  they  moved  on  and  played 
"  18,  53,  and  69  ;  "  and  again,  at  the  next  place, 
"53,  69,  18,  and  81;"  and  finally,  "81,  69,  18, 
and  53."  ^  But  the  copied  parts  and  the  books 
are  lost,  and  the  lapse  of  years  has  quite  effaced 
from  the  memory  of  at  least  one  trio  who  blew 
flute  and  drew  bow,  as  well  as  recited  side  by 
side  in  the  same  division  throughout  college  life, 
all  the  meaning  of  these  numerals,  so  that  they 
are  now  no  better  than  an  unknown  tongue. 
Some,  however,  are  occasionally  named  in  the 
records.  "  O  Nannie,  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me  ?  " 
is  mentioned  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Comer,  together 
with"  Spring-time  of  Year,"  in  1833  :  which  last, 
the  secretary  wrote,  "  went  splendidly,  and  all 
were  extremely  well  pleased  with  it.  We  played 
several  other  tunes  in  fine  style,  but  the  Spring- 
time seemed  to  be  the  universal  favorite."  Comer 
was  also  employed  to  arrange  the  "Popular  Ex- 
travaganza called  Jim  Crow."  There  were  llov's 
Wife,  Kinlock  of  Kinlock,  most  of  the  charminti' 
"  Moore's  Melodies,"  "  Oft  in  the  stilly  night," 
"  Come  rest  in  this  bosom,"  "  Araby's  Daughter," 
"  The  harp  that  once  thro'  Tara's  halls,"  "  My 
lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,"  a  name  which  had 
not  yet  given  place  to  "  Believe  me,  if  all  those 
endearing  young  charms,"  still  less  been  quite 
superseded,  as  it  may  now  be  said  to  be,  by  "  Fair 
Harvard,"  to  the  first  public  singing  of  which  at 
the  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
in  1836,  the  undergraduates  of  that  time  may 
take  some  pride  in  saying  they  were  amon"  those 
who  listened. 

Of  the  popular  airs  of  the  day,  such  as  seemed 
most  readily  to  lend  themselves  to  adaptation  for 
so  scanty  an  orchestra  were  selcctf.-d  from  time  to 
time  to  be  added  to  the  small  repertoire.  In  this 
way  were  contributed  in  the  writer's  time  Zitti, 
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zilli,  a  waltz  in  C  by  Mozart,  airs  from  Caliph  of 
Bagdad  and  from  I^e  Dieu  el  la  Bayadere,  some- 
thing by  Von  Weber  called  the  Witches'  Dance, 
Celeste's  Dance,  and  many  others.  It  was  even 
presumed  to  attempt  to  compress  the  Overture  to 
Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  within  those  narrow  limits. 
As  for  Strauss,  it  is  odd  to  recall  that  his  sun  had 
scarcely  yet  risen  in  New  England.  The  Duke  of 
Reichstadt's  Waltz  is  remembered  as  a  sunburst 
of  beauty  and  brilliancy,  after  the  old-fashioned 
"  Buy  a  Broom,"  and  Waltz  from  William  Tell, 
which  used  to  do  duty  in  the  slow-moving  round 
dances.  The  Cracovienne  and  Cachucha  in  their 
turn  came  in  a  little  later,  with  the  Fanny  EUs- 
\sY furore.  Among  these  favorite  pieces  was  one 
which,  mentioned  in  the  records  by  the  very  in- 
definite title  of  Celebrated  Air  by  Haydn,  did  not 
at  once  recur  to  recollection  ;  but  little  effort  of 
memory  has  brought  back  the  following  pleasing 
melody,  which  is  appended  as  a  most  fitting  con- 
clusion. Scattered  Pierians  of  183  -,  do  you  hear 
the  President's  call  ?  —  Expectatur  musica  ! 
Andante,     dotce.     First  flute  part.     Sva. 


Fine. 
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MARTIN  LUTHER  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

The  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale  recently  pub- 
lished two  most  interesting  letters,  the  discovery 
of  wdiich  is  due  to  M.  Edouard  Fetis.  They 
were  addressed  by  a  musician  named  Jerome  De 
Cockx  to  his  "  venerable  master,  Jean  van  Stie- 
gen,  at  Antwerp,"  and  treat  of  Martin  Luther, 
with  whom,  at  Wittenberg,  the  Flemish  traveler 
often  conversed  on  musical  topics. 

Cockx  on  first  entering  the  house  of  the  cele- 
brated reformer  was  rather  astonished  at  perceiv- 
ing, among  some  diversely  arranged  pipes,  a  flute 
and  a  guitar.  "  Here,"  said  Luther  to  his  vis- 
itor, "  are  my  two  companions.  When  I  am 
fatigued  with  writing,  when  my  brain  is  dull,  or 
when  the  devil  comes  to  annoy  me  with  his 
pranks,  I  take  my  flute  and  play  some  caprice. 
My  ideas  are  soon  refreshed  like  newly-watered 
flowers,  the  devil  vanishes,  and  I  return  to  my 
work  with  renewed  vigor.  Music  is  a  divine 
revelation ;  it  is  the  language  of  angels  in 
heaven,  and  on  the  earth  that  of  the  prophets  of 
old." 

"  Luther  drank  the  health  of  the  musicians  of 
our  country,"  continues  Cockx,  "  and  especially 
that  of  the  celebrated  master,  Josquin,  of  whom 
he  formed  this  opinion  :  '  Josquin  governs  notes 
whilst  others  are  governed  by  them.'  And  he 
further  says  :  '  I  like  not  those  who  do  not  care 
for  music,  that  celestial  art  by  which  one  dissi- 
pates the  inquietude  and  troubles  of  the  heart. 
Sing  I  sing  often  I  All  schoolmasters  ought  to 
be  musicians,  and  each  preacher  should  not 
mount  the  pulpit,  until  he  has  learnt  to  sol-fa.'  ' 

In  bis  second  letter,  Cockx  refers  to  an  even- 


ing spent  at  an  inn,  the  Aigle  Noir,  "which  re- 
sembles our  taverns  in  Antwerp."  Luther  was 
there  surrounded  by  his  disciples  (some  of  whom 
had  composed  "  a  few  canticles,  which  were  not 
sung,  and  doubtless,  never  will  be  sung  in  our 
Catholic  Flanders  "),  all  drinking  the  native  wine 
or  beer.  "  The  master  drank  the  latter,  and  the 
name  was  given  to  it  of  '  Pope-beer,'  from  his  hav- 
ing said  that  he  was  a  Fleming  and  a  musician, 
and  that  every  one  showed  their  friendship  for 
him  and  drank  his  health .  .  .  Luther  showed 
his  honor  for  the  musical  art,  for  he  said,  '  Kings 
and  princes  ought  to  encourage  music,  for  it  is  their 
duty  to  protect  the  liberal  arts  as  well  as  the 
sciences.  .  .  Music  is  a  course  of  discipline  and 
a  schoolmistress ;  it  teaches  us  to  be  more  amia- 
ble and  sweet,  more  modest  and  intelligent.  Bad 
musicians  and  bad  singers  contrast  greatly  with 
that  which  is  the  true  art  of  music,  and  are  to  be 
held  in  the  same  relationship  as  dirt  and  rubbish 
have  with  cleanliness  and  purity.  If  we  sing, 
the  devil  will  have  less  power  with  us ;  for,  as 
I  have  already  said,  lie  likes  disorder  and.trouble, 
and  hates  music,  which  is  the  symbol  of  harmo- 
nious order.  Sing,  then,  with  all  your  hearts 
and  with  your  best  voices,  and  join  with  me  in 
singing  Mensch  willst  du  leben.' 

"  All  the  disciples  assembled  around  their  mas- 
ter and  blended  their  voices  with  his,  singing 
the  melody  he  had  previously  indicated  to  them. 
What  beautiful  singing!  What  -splendid  har- 
mony I  Never  had  I  listened  to  music  with  such 
pleasure  as  then.  The  tears  came  into  my  eyes, 
which  the  doctor  perceiving,  held  out  his  hand 
to  me,  which  I  took,  though  it  was  that  of  a 
heretic.  After  the  termination  of  the  before- 
mentioned  composition,  Martin  whispered  some- 
thing to  those  who  were  near  him,  and  they  then 
commenced  another  piece,  which  I  knew  from 
the  first  notes  to  be  a  madrigal  by  Roland  de 
Lattre.  It  was  to  please  me  that  this  work, 
written  by  a  compatriot,  was  executed  in  my 
presence;  and  what  a  compatriot!  One  who 
was  the  prince  of  musicians  of  his  time.  When 
these  gentlemen  were  finished,  I  gave  them  my 
best  thanks  for  their  courtesy,  and  also  com- 
mended them  for  their  fine  voices,  having  rarely 
heard  the  like  before,  even  among  the  vocalists 
of  our  cathedral." 

"...  I  know  what  opinions  posterity  will 
have  of  Martin  Luther  concerning  his  treatment 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  which  he  was  born 
and  brought  up,  and  which  he  afterwards  de- 
serted, but  I  think  and  believe  he  will  be  known 
and  long  considered  a  great  musician."  .   .  . 


TALKS  ON  ART.  -  SECOND  SERIES.^ 

FROM      INSTRUCTIONS      OF      MR.      WILLIAM      M. 
HUNT    TO    HIS    PUPILS. 

XIV. 

If  you  want  a  rule  for  painting,  try  to  repre- 
sent the  color  at  once,  frankly  and  fully.  If  you 
can't  do  this,  put  in  every  object  in  a/rollee  of  lo- 
cal color.  If  this  seems  right  in  any  place,  put 
it  in  soliiUy.  Make  it  suggest  the  color,  and 
then  paint  it  with  a  full  brush. 

I  like  your  little  woman  in  brocade  and  satin. 
You  could  n't  have  done  it  if  you  had  n't  painted 
still-life,  —  especially  mutton-chops  !     Two  years'     ' 
work  on  figures  would  not  have  done  it. 

So  you  used  chrome  yellow  in  that  sunset.  And 
it's  true  enough  ;  use  chrome  when  you  see  chrome. 
You  can't  begin  to  get  the  vivid  color  of  nature 
at  sunset. 

After  indicating  an  eye  or  a  mouth,  try,  with 
1  Copyright,  1879,  by  Helen  M.  Kiiowlton. 
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a  pen,  to  see  how  much  you  know  of  its  form.  If 
you  get  to  making  a  picture  by  values,  you  must 
work  the  harder  for  form. 

Your  figure  has  pretty  movement  and  expres- 
sion, but  it  lacks  firmness,  hai'dness.  Too  moUe  ! 
You  are  so  afraid  of  hard  lines  1  You  need  not 
make  them  thin  and  wiry.  Make  them  broad 
and  full.  In  drawing  a  hand,  make  a  firm,  hard 
outline.  Put  a  white  paper  behind,  in  order 
to  see  it.  Bear  on  hard,  and  in  time  you  will 
feel  the  hand  as  if  it  were  your  own.  You  '11  feel 
it  in  your  bones. 

Try  it  on  something  that  you  don't  care  for. 
Draw,  persistently',  an  outline  that  is  hard  and  se- 
vere. Shading  up  to  it  will  lose  all  unnecessary 
hardness. 

You  have  put  too  much  high-light  business 
on  that  forehead.  You  saw  the  picture  that  the  lit- 
tle fellow  made  in  that  position  ;  and,  in  order  to 
keep  it,  you  must  make  the  face  look  as  if  painted 
with  one  sweep.    Not  leave  it  in  parts. 

If  you  think  that  a  form  \%round  draw  it  again 
and  again,  until  you  see  the  straight  lines  and  an- 
gles, and  all  the  forms  that  run  into  thai  form.  A 
shoulder  into  an  arm,  for  instance. 
(Sketch  of  a  house.)  The  action  of  that  house  is 
good.     Everything  in  the  world  has  its  action. 

Put  five  miles  of  atmosphere  between  yourself 
and  the  mountain,  and  do  it  with  color  ;   not  black. 

Have  been  reading  Mi-s.  Merrifield's  book,  and 
it  revives  recollections  of  Europe.  Everything  in 
this  country  tends  too  much  towards  photographic 
effect,  to  niggling  and  surface-work.  Why  niggle 
over  anything  if  you  can  arrive  at  a  result  im- 
mediately ? 

One  picture,  I  remember,  by  Correggio,  has 
an  arm,  life-size,  painted  from  shoulder  to  wrist 
with  one  stroke  of  the  brush ;  and  a  full  brush, 
of  course.  One  leg,  too,  painted  from  hip  to  an- 
kle in  the  same  manner. 

In  charcoal,  and  in  paint,  draw  with  a  full 
brush.  Get  effects  by  feeling  ;  and  be  careful  not 
to  destroy  what  you  have  thus  obtained. 

If  you  wish  to  work  on  that  head  a  second 
time,  paint  it  in  gray,  keeping  it  lighter  than  it 
is  to  be  when  done.  When  fully  dry,  paint  cool 
colors  into  a  warm  froltee.  Or  you"  might  try  Ru- 
bens's  method. 

There  have  been  very  few  great  painters  :  Ve- 
lasquez, Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese.  Titian  almost 
became  one.  Beautiful  color,  but  he  had  not 
the  grandeur  of  the  others. 

Michael  Angelo  was  second  only  to  the  Al- 
mighty. "  A  disappointed  man  ?  "  Pshaw  !  I 
know  that,  when  he  had  his  plaster  all  wet,  and 
he  was  ready  to  put  those  designs  on  the  Sistine 
ceiling,  he  -yas  happy  as  no  one  else  could  be 
happy.    The  happiness  of  being  almost  a  Creator. 

Look  at  the  Madonna  in  his  Adam  touched 
by  Jehovah  !  All  other  madonnas  seem  conscious 
by  the  side  of  this  one.  She  is  not  even  conscious 
of  the  Child,  but  looks  far  on,  into  the  future. 

Michael  Angelo's  types  are  of  the  grandest. 
You  see  them  now  in  Italy ;  in  women  washino-, 
or  in  the  market-places. 
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The  London  Figaro  says  :  "  Mr.  Carl  Rosa,  who  has 
started  with  his  proviucial  company  'for  Dublin,  has  made  a 
very  important  engigemeut  for  liis  London  season  in  the  per- 
son of  Herr  Anton  Schott,  first  tenor  at  the  Imperial  Opera 
of  Hamburg,  and  who  accompanied  Dr.  Von  Billow  to  Lon- 
don this  summer  —  I  mean  this  season.  HeiT  Schott  will 
play  but  two  roles,  those  of  Lohengrin  and  Eienzi,  two  parts 
for  which  his  fine  stage  presence  and  his  histrionic  and  vocal 
capabilities  seem  to  be  exactly  adapted.  Mr.  Maas,  Mr.  Ro- 
sa's other  principal  tenor,  has  been  assigned  the  parts  of 
Ehadames  in  Aida  and  William  in  Mignon,  in  both  of 
which  he  may  be  expected  to  show  his  high  talents  to  advan- 
tage." 


FASHION  IN   MUSIC. 

It  might  seem  to  a  thinking  person  to-day 
as  if  many  art-loving  individuals  had  become 
so  filled  with  respect  for  the  influence  which 
fashion  exerts  upon  art  as  really  to  believe 
that  fashion  is  well-nigh  all-powerful  in  art 
matters.  One  can  hardly  venture  to  expati- 
ate upon  the  beauties  of  a  work  of  art  be- 
longing to  a  by-gone  period,  in  the  presence 
of  some  people,  without  being  met  with  a 
depreciative  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a 
"  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela."  The  work  is 
after  an  obsolete  fashion,  and  ergo  obsolete 
of  itself.  If  this  sort  of  deduction  is  sound, 
one  is  tempted  to  believe  in  the  utter  fri- 
volity of  art,  a  field  where  a  Haydn  can 
destroy  a  Bach,  a  Beethoven  annihilate  a 
Haydn,  and  a  Brahms,  or  Raff,  forever  erase 
the  footsteps  of  a  Beethoven,  just  as  trousers 
can  rout  knee-breeches,  or  crinolines  be  put  to 
flight  by  gored  skirts.  But  is  it  so  ?  Does 
the  old  fashion  of  a  work  of  art,  —  say  a  com- 
position —  make  the  composition  itself  old- 
fashioned  and  obsolete,  as  mere  wearing  ap- 
parel is  after  the  second  season  ?  If  it  is 
true,  one  can  say  truly  that  music,  or  any 
other  art,  is  something  fit  for  only  cobblers 
and  tailors  to  expend  their  energies  upon,  and 
that  men  of  genius  had  better  take  to  the  ex- 
act sciences  or  political  economy.  No,  it  is 
not  so ;  it  is  not  true.  The  influence  that 
the  art-fashion  of  any  given  epoch  in  the 
world's  history  has  upon  the  art  of  that 
epoch  is  strong  indeed,  but  no  stronger  than 
the  fashion  of  clothes  has  upon  the  man  who 
wears  them,  if  he  be  not  a  mere  forked  in- 
strument whose  whole  mission  in  life  is  to 
exhibit  wearing  apparel.  We  would  not  un- 
derrate the  power  of  dress.  To  nine  tenths 
of  those  he  met  John  Sebastian  Bach  was 
but  a  mere  perambulating  wig,  full-skirted 
coat,  knee-breeches  and  hose ;  a  wholly  re- 
spectable apparition,  but  capable  of  becoming 
hugely  ridiculous  in  fifty  years  or  so.  Yet 
there  was  something  under  that  wig  and  coat 
which  would  have  been  the  same  under  any 
covering,  and  which  was  beyond  the  power 
of  tailors  and  barbers  to  modify.  Just  so 
with  Bach's  music ;  its  external  cut  was 
according  to  the  fashion  of  his  day,  a  fashion 
now  long  since  gone  by,  and  probably  never 
to  be  revived  again  ;  but  the  true  gist  of  it  — 
"  das  Genie,  ich  meine  den  Geist "  —  belonged 
little  more  especially  to  his  time  than  to  any 
other.  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  could 
no  more  touch  a  hair  of  the  St.  Matthew 
Passion  (in  an  aggressive  sense)  than  it  could 
shunt  our  globe  off  from  its  track.  It  is  one 
of  the  glories  of  art  —  perhaps  its  chief  glory 
—  that  whenever  a  man  does  anything  truly 
great  in  it,  he  does  it  for  all  time.  A  great 
composition  is  practically  eternal,  and  the 
changes  of  fashion  leave  it  unscathed. 

It  is  the  poorest  of  poor  arguments  to  say 
that  if  Palestrina  only  lived  now  he  would 
write  in  a  very  different  style  from  what  he 
actually  -did.  Of  course  he  would ;  there 
cannot  be  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  doubt  of 
it ;  it  is  equally  indubitable  that,  if  Homer 
lived  to-day,  he  would  wear  trousers.     It  has 


nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  No  one  in 
his  senses  wishes  Palestrina's  or  Bach's  style 
to  be  revived  now,  even  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible.  That  fashion  —  as  a  fashion  —  is 
dead  as  dead  can  be.  But  shall  we  forever 
lose  the  grandeur,  beauty,  and  soul  of  Pales- 
trina's works  merely  because  of  their  peculiar 
form  ?  We  have  but  one  choice  left  us  ; 
we  must  accept  either  the  form,  or  lose  the 
works. 

Some  persons  may  say,  too  thoughtlessly, 
that  we  can  afford  to  lose  the  works ;  that 
there  is  enough  fine  music  in  the  world  with- 
out them,  and  music  written  in  a  style  more 
in  accordance  with  the  present  prevailing 
taste.  To  this  we  can  never  agree.  In  the 
first  place,  the  world  can  in  no  wise  afford  to 
lose  anything  that  is  truly  great ;  the  human 
race  has  need  of  all  its  real  achievements  ;  it 
cannot  spare  one  of  them.  We  are  by  nat- 
ure insatiable,  and  need  all  that  we  can  get 
that  is  good,  and  must  keep  all  tbat  we  al- 
ready have. 

In  the  next  place,  admitting,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  more  modern  or  the  mos* 
modern  music  is  intrinsically  as  fine,  or  even 
finer  than  that  of  a  more  remote  period,  there 
is  one  essential  element  in  the  older  music 
that  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  compositions 
of  our  own  day,  and  which  is  so  priceless  that 
we  can  in  no  way  afford  to  lose  it;  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  practically  obsolete  renders  it 
only  the  more  worthy  of  being  jealously  and 
carefully  preserved.  We  mean  the  element 
of  truly  grand  and  spontaneous  simplicity. 

This  is  no  mere  external,  "  fashionable  "  at- 
tribute ;  it  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  old 
music.  Nowadays  no  one  can  be  truly  simple  ; 
our  life,  our  thoujht,  our  very  faith  are  com- 
plex and  involved.  If  an  artist —  most  of  all 
a  musician  —  attempt  simplicity  to-day,  it  is 
either  an  affectation  or  an  imitation  ;  it  is 
not  genuine  ;  it  lacks  the  true  ring ;  its  want 
of  spontaneity  is  transparent  as  glass.  And 
let  us  say  here,  by  the  way,  that  we  greatly 
mistrust  the  truth  of  a  very  common  criticism 
upon  modern  music,  that  it  lacks  spontaneity 
because  it  is  involved,  complex  in  purpose, 
and  often  bewilderiug.  It  seems  to  us,  on 
the  contrary,  that  men  like  Brahms,  Wag- 
ner, Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  others  are,  as  a  rule, 
spontaneous  only  when  they  are  complex  and 
involved.  Complexity  of  thought  is  their  nat- 
ural element,  and  in  it  they  are  more  or  less 
easily  at  home.;  it  is  when  they  attempt  the 
simple  that  they  painfully  labor,  and  become 
affected  and  mannered.  But  the  straightfor- 
ward, unaffected  simplicity  of  the  old  com- 
posers is  something  entirely  by  itself.  Our 
complexity  may  be  better  and  higher  ;  that  is 
not  the  question  ;  the  old  simplicity  is  some- 
thing true  and  genuine,  and,  moreover,  some- 
thing that  is  utterly  inimitable,  and  not  to  be 
reproduced.  And,  be  it  said  emphatically,  it 
is  something  that  we  absolutely  need,  were  it 
only  as  a  foil  to  ourselves. 

As  it  is  wholesome  for  a  man  who  can  only 
doubt  to  look  upon  a  man  who  honestly  and 
wholly  believes,  and  refresh  his  troubled  mind 
with  the  assurance  that  belief  of  some  sort 
is  possible  in  this  world  ;  so  is  it  wholesome 
for  us,  whose  thought  and  expression  are  nec- 
essarily complex,  to  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  thought  that  is  essentially  simple  an(J 
complete.     It  rests   us,  and   gives  us   fresh 
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strength  and  vigor.      The  true  and  beautiful 
are  always  inspiring. 

The  composer  to-day  who,  after  listening 
to  a  Palestrina  Gloria,  only  feels  himself  in- 
spired to  write  a  piece  of  vocal  counterpoint 
in  one  of  the  old  church-modes,  cannot  have 
listened  to  much  purpose,  and  his  counter- 
point will  be  but  a  very  uninspiring  sham. 
But  the  wondrous,  simple  spirit  of  the  grand 
old  music,  so  sure  of  its  own  purpose,  might 
well  inspire  him  to  try  to  express  his  own 
highest  ideal  in  his  own  spontaneous  way ; 
and  whether  he  sets  to  work  upon  an  opera 
finale  or  upon  a  symphonic  poem,  he  will 
work  with  better  heart  and  more  fervid  in- 
spiration for  the  hearing  of  it. 

Fashion  is  great  and  powerful,  but  works 
only  surface  deep.  The  man  whose  heart  it 
reaches  has  a  shallow  heart  at  best,  and  no 
one  would  wish  to  look  up  to  him  as  a  law- 
giver on  anything  higher  than  etiquette  or 
clothing.  The  man  whose  eye  cannot  pierce 
through  fashion  may  be  set  down  as  morally 
purblind,  and  no  safe  guide. 
,  Yet  let  us  say  this  :  he  who  cannot,  or  will 
not,  go  beyond  the  fashions  of  his  own  day, 
has  at  least  one  grain  of  respectability  ;  he 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  man  of  the  time,  and 
reflects  honestly  much  of  the  true  spirit  of 
the  age  he  lives  in.  But  his  hapless  brother 
who  willingly  buries  himself  under  the  effete 
modes  and  fashions  of  a  by -gone  age,  simply 
beaiuse  they  are  old ;  who  goes  about  like 
an  aesthetic  dustman,  tediously  collecting  the 
shot  rubbish  of  centuries,  is  a  man  of  no  age 
and  no  time,  and  reflects  the  spirit  of  noth- 
ing whatever.  If  a  man  must  pin  his  faith 
to  a  fashion,  let  him  at  least  take  a  living  one 
that  has  not  been  worn  threadbare. 

W.   F.  A. 


CONCERTS. 

Redpath  Boston  Lyceum.  —  The  first  con- 
cert of  this  popular  course  of  concerts  and  lect- 
ures took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  of  this 
week.  The  Music  Hall  was  full,  the  audience 
delighted  with  all  they  heard  and  saw,  and  the 
stage  end  of  the  hall  was  richly  adorned  with 
flowers  and  evergreens.  The  programme,  too, 
was  printed  with  rare  taste.  It  was  a  miscella- 
neous concert.  There  was  a  small  orchestra 
(the  Germania),  which,  under  Oarl  Zerrahn's  di- 
rection, accompanied  the  more  important  arias 
nicely  and  effectively,  and  played  the  overture  to 
Zanelta,  the  quaint  little  Turkish  march  by  Mi- 
ohaelis,  which  was  encored,  and  selections  from 
Gounod's  Faux!.  There  were  solos  on  the  harp 
by  Mme.  Chatterton  Bohrer,  who  has  brilliant, 
tasteful  execution,  and  was  well  received.  There 
■was  the  inevitable  cornet  solo  also  —  in  this 
instance  a  remarkably  good  one  ("  Grand  Rus- 
sian Air"  with  variations),  and  remarkably  well 
played,  both  in  the  expressive  singing  passages, 
which  were  given  in  a  chaste,  pure  style,  and  in 
the  fine  precision  of  the  rapid  florid  business. 

The  rest  was  all  vocal  solos  and  duets.  The 
chief  star  was  Miss  Marie  Litta,  of  the  Strakosch 
Italian  Opera  Company,  who  has  a  very  pure  and 
flexible  soprano  voice,  of  good  power,  and  of  a 
sweet  and  tender  quality,  and  who  sang  Bellini's 
"  Qui  la  voce "  in  a  highly  satisfactory  and 
charming  manner.  She  was  persistently  recalled, 
and  answered  witli  a  smaller  piece.  Ojjc  such 
prima  donna  was  enough,  one  would  think,  for 
any  concert ;  but  there  was  another,  of  almost 
i»|ual  excellence,  Mrs.  Abbie  B.  Carrington,  — 


her  first  appearance  in  America  after  studying  in 
Italy.  She,  too,  pleased  decidedly  by  the  sweet, 
true,  flexible  voice,  and  the  graceful  ease  and 
fluency  with  which  she  sang  the  "  Shadow  Song  " 
in  Meyerbeer's  Dinorah,  and  something  requiring 
the  same  bright  play  of  execution,  which  she 
gave  for  an  encore.  Another  lady,  set  down  as 
a  tenor  (!),  Mile.  Selvi,  sang  the  "  Cantique  de 
Noel,"  by  Adam,  in  a  voice  certainly  of  excep- 
tional depth  and  fullness,  and  in  even,  simple 
style ;  she  sang  in  English,  and  altogether,  in 
spite  of  the  Italian  name,  seemed  like  an  English- 
woman. Signers  Baldanza,  who  has  a  smooth, 
sweet  tenor,  and  Papini,  a  large  man,  of  the 
unctuous,  free  and  easy  bulfo  quality  (both  of 
them  members  of  the  Strakosch  troupe),  gave 
the  Duet  from  Donizetti's  Elisir  d'Amore  in  a 
felicitous  and  artistic  manner. 

We  did  not  wait  to  get  the  answer  to  Miss 
Litta's  conundrum  :  "  Why  are  Roses  red  ?  "  a 
song  by  Claude  Melnotte,  for  nothing  so  fags  out 
our  listening  faculties  as  a  long,  miscellaneous 
series  of  unconnected  solo  pieces.  And  so  we 
lost  Sig.  Baldanza's  Romanza  from  Luisa  Miller, 
"  Hear  ye  Israel,"  froui  Elijah,  which  we  should 
like  to  hear  Mrs.  Carrington  sing,  Mme.  Bohrer's 
second  harp  solo,  the  Duet  from  Do7i  Pasquate, 
by  Miss  Litta  and  Mme.  Selvi,  and  the  Faust 
selections.  When  the  thick  of  the  concert  sea- 
son comes,  such  entertainments  will  have  to  be 
despatched  more  briefly,  or  noticed  but  occasion- 
ally. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  —  A  small 
roomful  of  musical  people  were  invited  last 
week  to  Chickering's  warerooms,  to  hear  a  couple 
of  string  Quartets  played  by  the  club  as  newly 
organized  ;  the  places  of  Messrs.  Listemann  and 
Hennig  being  now  supplied  by  two  young  artists 
recently  imported.  Mr.  Heimendal,  from  Han- 
over, a  youthful  looking  man,  of  refined,  intelli- 
gent andearnest  mien,  takes  the  first  violin  ;  and 
Mr.  Geise,  a  Hollander,  the  violoncello.  Mr. 
Dannreuther  still  holds  the  second  violin,  so  that 
the  Quartet  has  a  very  youthful  aspect,  Mr. 
Ryan  looking  like  the  father  of  the  three.  The 
quartets  selected  were  a  well-known  one  by 
Haydn,  in  B-flat,  and  the  third  (in  A)  of  the 
three  by  Schumann.  Enough  to  say  that  it  was 
some  of  the  best  quartet  playing  we  have  had  in 
this  city.  The  unity  was  remarkably  perfect,  each 
individual  instrument  duly  loyal  to  the  whole  as 
one.  The  intonation  of  the  new  violinist  is  sin- 
gularly pure,  his  tone  fine,  and  he  phrases  like  a 
master.  The  'CeUist  has  a  very  rich  tone,  and 
plays  with  great  execution  and  with  feeling.  He 
also  played  as  solos  the  Aria  from  Bach's  Or- 
chestral Suite  in  D,  and  a  Bach  Sarabande  and 
Gavotte  to  great  acceptance.  We  hope  we  may 
hear  the  Quintette  Club,  in  its  rejuvenated  con- 
dition, at  some  of  the  Euterpe  Concerts  during 
the  season. 

Wbllesley  College.  —  Last  Saturday  the 
58th  concert  was  given  before  the  young  ladies 
of  this  institution.  The  solo  performer  was  Mr. 
E.  B.  Perry,  the  very  accomplished  pianist,  who 
needs  no  allowance  on  the  gi-ound  of  blindness 
with  which  he  has  been  afflicted  fi'om  childhood. 
lie  interpreted  the  following  selections  :  — 

Beethoveu :    Eondo,  from  Souata,  Op.  53. 
Schumann : 

(a.)  Aufschwung,  Op.  12-2. 

(0.)  Warurn?  Op.  12-3. 

(c.)  Traumeswirren,  Op.  12-7. 

(d.)  Nacht-stuck,  Op.  23. 

(e.)  Novellette,  Op.  21-4,  E  major. 
Ilensclt:  Son^'  of  the  Gondofier,  Op.  13-2. 
Voti  Bulow;  Intermezzo,  from  "Carnival  of  Milan." 
PeiTy:  Nocturne,  Op.  G. 
Kullak :  La  Gazelle,  l^iice  Cbaracteristique. 
•  Chopin : 

(a.)  Nocturne,  F  minor,  Op.  55. 

(i.)  Val»e,  IJ-flat  major,  Op.  64-1. 

(c.)  fierceuse,  Op.  67. 

i'l)  ballade  in  A-ilat,  Op.  47. 


THE  WORCESTER  FESTIVAL. 

By  all  accounts  the  twenty-second  Annual 
Festival  of  the  Worcester  County  Musical  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Mechanics'  Hall  during  the  five 
days  from  Sept.  22  to  26  inclusive,  surpassed  all 
the  preceding  festivals,  both  in  artistic  interest 
and  in  the  remarkable  material  support  rendered 
by  the  music  lovers  of  the  "  Heart  "  of  the  old 
Commonwealth,  who  eagerly  bought  up  all  the 
tickets  even  at  a  premium.  These  "  Festivals  " 
have  developed  out  of  the  old-fashioned  "  con- 
ventions," or  meetings  of  choristers  and  others 
for  a  week  of  joint  practice  in  psalmody  ;  they 
were  also  markets  for  the  "  working  ofi'"  of  some 
new  hymn  tune  book,  or  "  collection  "  prepared 
by  the  conductor  of  the  convention.  Many  such 
conventions,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  still 
retain  this  mercantile  feature.  But  in  some 
places,  notably  in  Worcester,  they  have  grown 
into  annual  festivals  of  music  of  a  more  important 
and  artistic  character.  Worcester  seems  well 
situated  for  becoming  in  some  sense  the  musical 
Birmingham  of  New  England,  at  least  of  Massa- 
chusetts. We  have  already  mentioned  the  some- 
what formidable  array  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
forces  employed  in  this  last  and  crowning  effort. 
Now  we  must  gather  from  programmes  and  re- 
ports some  brief  resume  of  what  was  done.  The 
first  concert  (Monday  afternoon)  was  miscellane- 
ous, and  was  opened  by  the  four  young  ladies  of 
the  Eichberg  String  QuarteJ;  (Misses  Lillian  Chan- 
dler, Lillian  Shattuck,  Lettie  Launder,  and  Ab- 
bie Shepardson),  who  played  the  Andante  and 
Presto  from  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Quartet,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Minuet  of  Boceherini,  and  very  cred- 
itably for  such  young  artists.  A  Salve  Maria  by 
Mercadante,  for  contralto,  was  sung  by  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Porter.  Then  the  bass  aria  :  "  Honor  and 
Arms  "  from  Handel's  Samson,  to  which  Mr.  C. 
E.  Hay,  of  Boston,  is  quite  adequate.  The 
Prayer  and  Aria  from  Der  Freysckiitz  (accredited 
to  Bellini  on  the  programme  book  !)  was  sung 
by  Mrs.  H.  F.  Knowles.  Next  came  Wieniaw- 
ski's  diflicult  Polonaise  for  violin  solo,  played  by 
Miss  Launder ;  the  Aria  "  Vado  ben  spesso  "  by 
Salvator  Rosa,  sung  by  Mr.  Hays  ;  two  duets  by 
Gade  (  "  Spring's  Greeting,"  and  "  The  Rose  on 
the  Heath  "),  sung  by  Mrs.  Knowles  and  Mrs.  Por- 
ter, and  finally,  Mr.  Eichberg's  Concertante  for 
four  violins,  played  by  the  same  four  clever  pu- 
pils of  his  who  opened  the  concert. 

The  morning  ot  the  second  day  was  devoted  to 
rehearsal  of  Gounod's  Si.  Cecilia  Mass,  and  in 
the  afternoon  concert,  the  following  programme 
was  performed,  with  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen  as  accom- 
panist :  — 

Piirt  Song,  "  The  Letter  "         Hatlim. 

Schubert  Quartette  (Mr.  G.  J.  Parker,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Want,  Mr.  L.  H.  Chubbuck,   Mr. 
D.  M.  Babcockj. 
Theme  and  variations     ........  Rode. 

Miss  Gertrude  Franldin. 
Song,  "  Homeward " Abl. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Parker.  • 
Organ  duo.  Symphony,  "  Hymn  of  Pi'aise,"     Mejidelssohn. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Sumner,  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen. 
Quartet,  "  The  Long  Day  Closes  "     ....       Stdlivan. 

Schubert  Quartette. 

Song,  "  Expectancy  " D.  Buck. 

Mrs.  Louise  Finch  Hardenburgh. 
Song,  "  Heaven's  Chorister  " Pinsuii. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Babcock. 

Song,  "  It  was  a  Dream  " Cowen. 

Miss  Franklin. 
Quartet,  "  Italian  Salad  " Genie. 

Schubert  Quartette. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Advertiser  says  of  this 
concert : — 

"  The  quartet  sang  very  well,  earned  abun- 
dant plaudits,  and  were  twice  recalled,  giving, 
after  Ilatton's  bright  song,  Bishop's  glee,  '  Sleep, 
Gentle  Lady,'  and  repeating  at  the  clo.se  of  the 
concert. a  portion  of  Genre's  masterpiece  of  bur- 
lesque.    Miss  Franklin,  who  is  a  new  candidate 
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for  the  honors  of  the  eoncerb  room,  proved  to  be 
a  skilful  executant,  with  a  bright  and  clear  voice, 
in  all  respects  reflecting  credit  on  her  careful 
training  by  Mme.  La  Grange.  She  sings  with 
taste  and  a  certain  amount  of  feeling,  but  has 
not  yet  acquired  the  art  of  expressing  sentiment 
and  passion  so  completely  as  to  conceal  the  means. 
It  is  rather  as  an  executant  than  as  a  dramatic 
singer  that  she  is  at  present  to  be  rated.  For 
an  encore  after  her  first  song  she  gave  '  II  prima 
d'amore,'  by  Widor.  Mrs.  Hardenburgh  is  well 
known  to  Boston  audiences  under  her  maiden 
name.  Miss  Louise  Finch.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  her  performances  showed  her  familiar  char- 
acteristics of  finish  and  refined  delivery  to  excel- 
lent advantage.  Mr.  Babcock's  sonorous  voice 
and  impressive  delivery  were  well  suited  to  Pin- 
suti's  song  and  to  the  piece  given  on  a  recall,  — 
Mozart's  '  Who  treads  the  path  of  duty.'  Mr. 
Babcock  has  steadily  improved  within  a  year  or 
two." 

On  Wednesday  there  were  two  concerts,  af- 
ternoon and  evening,  besides  a  morning  rehear- 
sal of  the  more  difficult  choruses  in  the  Messiah. 
The  afternoon  programme  was  miscellaneous,  and 
without  orchestra,  as  on  the  two  days  before,  to 
wit  :  — 
Glee,  "  Health  to  mv  Dear  " Spqforth. 


Glee,  ' 


Duet, 
Glee,  ' 


Handel. 

Brahmn. 

Mozart. 

Beethoven. 
Sitns. 

Barnby. 


Sullivan, 
bielil. 


Sullivan. 


Health  to  my  Dear  "    .     ... 
New  York  Glee  Club. 
(Mr.  A.  D.  Woodruff,  Mr.  G.  Ellard,  Mr.  W.  C.  Baird, 

Mr.  G.  E.  Aiken.) 
Aria,  "  Lascia  oh'  io  pianga  "       .... 
Mrs.  Isabella  Palmer  Fassett, 
Song,  "  The  Anchor  's  Weighed  "... 

Mr.  George  Ellard. 
Aria,  "  Al  Desio  "  from  "  Figaro  "... 

Miss  Edith  Abell. 
Piano  solos,  Rondo  from  Sonata,  op.  53 

Gavotte,  E  minor 

Mr.  E.  B.  Perry. 
Part  Song,  "  The  Snow-Drop  "    .     .     .     . 

Glee  Club. 
Song,  "  The  King  of  Thule  "       .... 

Miss  Fassett. 
Songs,  "  The  Distant  Shore "       .     .     .     . 

"  Jack's  Tarn  " 

Mr.  W.  C.  Baird. 

Song,  "  St.  Agnes'  Eve  "         

Miss  Abell. 

Glee,  A  Franklyu's  Dogge Mnchende. 

Glee  Club. 

The  New  York  Glee  Club  seems  to  have  sus- 
tained its  old  reputation  for  fine  part-singing. 
Two  of  its  membei's,  Messrs.  Woodruff  and  Ellard, 
are  new,  at  least  they  have  not  yet  been  heard 
in  Boston.  Their  tasteful  singing  of  Barnby's 
delicate  song  won  an  encore.  Mrs.  Fassett,  ac- 
cording to  the  correspondent  already  quoted, 
"  is  a  contralto  of  excellent  parts  ;  "  her  voice 
"  strong,  deep,  and  of  a  very  rich  quality,"  and 
she  made  "a  decided  impression."  Miss  Abell 
confirmed  the  good  impression  which  she  made 
last  spring  in  Boston.  Mr.  Perry  is  the  blind 
pianist,  of  whose  sensitive,  yet  strong  and  brill- 
iant interpretation  of  Schumann,  we  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  last  summer.  He  was  recalled  and 
gave  Schumann's  "  Traumeswirren." 

In  the  evening,  for  the  first  time,  the  chorus 
appeared,  with  Carl  Zerralm  as  conductor,  and 
for  accompaniment  the  organ  (G.  W.  Sumner), 
and  piano-forte  (E.  B.  Story).  The  chorus  opened 
iind  closed  the  concert,  singing,  "  with  great  pre- 
cision and  firmness,"  Sullivan's  Anthem  :  "  I  will 
mention  the  loving-kindnesses,"  with  Mr.  Alfred 
Wilkie  as  soloist,  and  a  chorus  by  Calkin  :  "  Re- 
joice in  the  Loi'd."  The  intervening  numbers 
were  these :  — 

Slumber  Song ■   .     .     .     Franz. 

Mrs.  Louise  Finch  Hardenburgh. 

Glee,  "  Return,  my  love  " Horsley. 

New  York  Glee  Club. 
Violin  solo,  "  Souvenir  de  Bade  "  .     .     .     .     Leonhard. 

Senor  Albertini. 
Glee,  "  The  Belle  of  St.  Michael's  Tower  "  .     Stewart. 
Miss  Henrietta  Beebe,  Mrs.  Hardenburgh, 
Messrs.  Woodruff,  Baird,  and  Ail:en. 
Duet,  "  The  laurel  and  the  rose  "  ....     Greil. 
Mr.  Woodruff,  Mr.  Ellard.    . 


When  shall  we  three  meet  again  "     .     nm-sleij. 
Miss  Beebe,  Mrs.  Hardenburgh,  Mr.  Aiken. 
Part  song,  "  Oh,  who  will  o'er  the  downs  bo  free." 

Pearsall. 
Glee  Club. 

Song,*"  Come  Hve  with  me  " Bishop. 

Miss  Beebe. 

Violin  solo.  Andante  e  Polonaise    ....      Vieuxtemps. 

Senor  Diaz  Albertini. 

Glee,  "  A  knight  there  came  " Cooke. 

Miss  Beebe,  Mr.  Woodruff,  Mr.  Ellard, 
Mr.  Aiken. 
Song  of  the  summer  birds  "   .     .     .     Rubinstein. 
Miss  Beebe,  Mrs.  Hardenburgh. 

Humpty  Dumpty" Caldicott. 

Miss  Beebe,  Mrs.  Hardenburgh,  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff, Mr.  Aiken. 

The  Glee  Club  quartet,  this  time  of  mixed 
voices,  and  the  solo  songs  by  Miss  Beebe  and 
Mrs.  Hardenburgh,  were  much  admired.  Of  the 
violinist,  Senor  Albertini,  we  are  told  :  — 

His  tone  is  thin  and  light,  but  pure  and  true,  and  his  exe- 
cution very  briUiant.  He  is  a  young  man,  a  Cuban  bv  birth, 
and  has  not  before  appeared  in  America.  He  can  hardly 
fail  to  command  the  popular  favor  as  soon  as  his  merits 
shall  have  become  more  generally  known.  Albertini  is  only 
twenty-two  years  old.  At  an  early  age  he  displayed  great 
musical  talent  and  skill  as  a  violinist;  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Gottschalk  while  still  a  child ;  began  studying  at 
Hav.ana  in  1865.  His  whole  name  is  Rafael  Diaz  Albertini 
Urioste.  Played  in  New  York  in  private  in  1868,  and  at- 
tr.acted  the  attention  of  critics  there.  In  1871  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatory;  won  there  the  first  "accessit;"  then 
the  second  prize;  then  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  1875  on 
graduating  in  1875.  Has  made  successful  concert  tours  in 
Europe  and  given  a  series  of  concerts  in  Havana.  Been 
decorated  with  several  orders  in  Spain  and  elsewhere.  After 
his  first  piece  to-night  he  was  recalled  and  gave  "  Chanson 
de  Mignon  "  by  Jules  Garcin.  After  his  second  piece,  be- 
ing again  recalled,  he  gave  "St.  Patrick's  Day ' '  with  varia- 
tions, by  Vieuxtemps.  Again  recalled,  he  repeated  part  of 
the  variations. 

So  far  the  performances  have  all  been  without 
orchestra,  and  the  programmes  miscellaneous  and 
for  the  most  part  light,  yet  not  hackneyed,  cer- 
tainly not  vulgar,  but  on  the  whole  put  together 
with  taste,  and  more  select  than  many  of  the  even- 
ing concerts  after  the  oratorios  at  the  great  festivals 
in  England.  On  Thursday  afternoon  a  small  yet 
efficient  orchestra,  frrm  Boston,  was  on  hand,  — 
an  orchestra  of  thirty  members,  including  among 
its  first  violins  Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann,  and  our 
old  friend  Carl  Meisel,  who  has  returned  from 
Germany.  Gounod's  St.  Cecilia  Mass,  which 
high  authorities  esteem  the  greatest  of  his  eccle- 
siastical music,  formed  the  first  part  of  the  con- 
cert. The  solos  wej-e  taken  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith, 
Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Beckett.  The 
Advertiser  correspondent  thus  describes  it :  — 

The  first  movement,  Kyrie,  is  an  humble  and  touching 
prayer ;  a  figure  for  the  violins  in  the  accompaniment  is  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  with  a  charming  grace.  The  Olona 
is  a  piece  of  genuine,  pious  enthusiasm  —  the  enthusiasm, 
that  is,  of  a  devotee  who,  feeling  himself  filled  with  the  glory 
of  tlie  Most  High,  utters  his  praises  in  a  subdued  and  rev- 
erential tone,  unaccompanied  by  an  orchestral  fanfare. 
There  is  a  charming  passage  in  this  movement  assigned  to 
the  female  voices,  and  accompanied  by  harps,  violins  tremolo 
and  wind  instruments  muffled,  —  an  aerial  orchestration,  so 
to  speak.  At  the  versicles.  Qui  tollis,  etc.,  the  music  has 
a  character  of  tender  supplication,  and  at  the  Quoniam  tu 
solus^  it  takes  on  an  air  of  august  and  mystical  pomp.  Tiie 
Credo  is,  as  of  right  it  should  be,  the  most  impressive  por- 
tion of  the  mass.  The  mysticism  of  belief  is  expressed  here 
in  a  grave,  majestic  march  by  the  basses,  while  the  chorus 
passes  in  review  all  the  articles  of  faith.  At  the  JUt  /near- 
natu&  the  expression  of  adoration  is  admirable.  The  resur- 
rection, so  often  treated  by  composers  with  an  almost  fierce 
energy,  is  here  gently  proclaimed  by  female  voices.  Then 
the  basses  in  the  Credo  motive,  persistently  adhered  to,  lead 
us  to  the  Et  vitam  venturi  seculi,  where  tlie  composer  in 
heavenly  harmonies  hfts  a  corner  of  the  veil  and  sliows  from 
afar  the  glories  of  the  celestial  Jerusalem.  Gounod  has 
written  a  delightful  orchestral  interlude  for  the  offertory,  the 
instrumentation  of  which  is  in  his  best  style.  The  Sanclns 
never  fails  to  make  a  deep  impression.  The  crescendo  at 
the  close  is  a  magnificent  stroke  of  genius,  and  very  remark- 
able is  the  effect  produced  by  the  bass  drum.  Again,  in  the 
Benedicius,  the  Aynus  Dei  and  Doniine,  non  sum  dignus, 
Gounod  reasserts  his  masterly  skill  in  expression.  From 
this  hasty  and  altogether  insufficient  description  there  has 
been  omitted  all  mention  of  tlie  method  of  treatment  pur- 
sued by  the  composer  —  the  system  of  division,  that  is,  with 
solos  and  concerted  movements.  The  execution  of  the  work 
was  very  fine,  after  making  proper  .allowance  for  the  limited 
'  opportunities  for  rehearsal  of  chorus  and  orchestra. 


After  the  Mass,  the  following  selections  formed 
the  second  part :  — 

Overture,  "  Zanetta  " Auber. 

Orchestra. 

Song,  "  Santa  Maria  " Faure. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Beckett. 

Aria,  "  Gratias  agimus  tibi " Gugliehni. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith.     Flute  obligato. 
Song,  "  Tell  me,  Mary,  how  to  woo  thee  "       .     Hodson. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie. 
Potpourri,  "  Fiiust " Gounod. 

The  Thursday  evening  concert,  also  with  cho- 
rus and  orchestra,  had  more  of  "  the  dignity  of 
a  festival  occasion  "  than  the  preceding  miscel- 
laneous concerts.     This  was  the  programme  :  — 

Overture,   "  Tannhiiuser  " Wagner. 

Orchestra. 

Aria,  from  "  Masked  Ball," Verdi. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Beckett. 

Aria,  "  Qui  la  voce  " Bellini. 

Mrs.  Anna  Granger  Dow. 
Cavatina,  "  Salve  dimora,"  from  "  Faust  "  .     .        Gounod. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Toedt. 
Vintagers'  Chorus,  from  "  Loreley  "...  Mendelssohn- 
hisses  and  tenors  of  chorus. 
Aria,  "  Oh,  don  fatale,"  from  "  Don  Carlos  "  .  Verdi. 

Miss  Annie  Louise  C'ary. 

Song,  "  I  love  thee " Buck. 

Mr.  Beckett. 

Song,  "  What  are  they  to  do  ?  " Randegger. 

Mrs.  Dow. 

Duet,  "  Si  la  standhezza,"  from  "  II  Trovatore  "  Verdi. 

Miss  Gary,  Mr.  Toedt. 

Polonaise,  from  "  Struensee  "        Meyerbeer. 

Orchestra. 
Recitative,  "  Awake,  Satumia,"'  and  aria,  "  Iris, 

hence  away,"  from  "Semele" Handel. 

Miss  Cary, 

Song,  "  The  Harbor-Bay  " J.  F.  Barnetl. 

Mr.  Toedt. 
Canon-quartette,  from  "  Fidelio  "       ....    Beethoven. 

Mr.  Dow,  Miss  Cary,  Mr.  Toedt,  Mr.  Beckett. 
Solo  and  chorus,  "  Crowned  with  the  Tempest," 

from  "Ernani" Verdi. 

Solo  by  Mr.  Beckett. 


Miss  Gary's  rendering  of  the  noble  Aria  from 
Handel's  Semele,  as  well  as  of  the  very  dramatic 
aria  by  Verdi ;  the  Quartet  from  Fidelio,  the 
Vintagers'  Chorus  from  the  Loreley,  and  the  two 
orchestral  pieces,  must  have  been  well  worth 
hearing. 

Friday  (Sept.  26)  was  the  last  and  great  day 
of  the  Festival,  which  appears  to  have  improved 
both  in  the-  matter  and  the  manner  of  perform- 
ance, as  well  as  in  public  interest,  as  it  went  on. 
The  seventh  concert  (afternoon)  offered  a  really 
interesting  programme  :  — 

Overture,  "  Anacreon  " ■  .    Cherubivi. 

Orchestra. 

Ave  Maria,  from  "  Loreley  " Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Henrietta  Beebe,  and  chorus  of  ladies. 

Aria,  "Cujua  Animam,"  from  "  Stabat  Mater"       Rossini. 

Mr.  Alfred  AVilkie. 

Symphony,  No.  8 Beethoven. 

Orchestra. 
Duet,  "Oh,  Flower  of  the  verdant  Sea,"  from 

"  Rebekah  " Bnrnby. 

Miss  Beebe  and  Mr.  Wilkie. 

Piano  son.ata,  op.  7 Grieg. 

Mr.  S.  Liebling. 
Aria,  "As  when  the  Dove,"  from  "  Acis  and 

Galatea" Handel. 

Miss  Beebe. 

Polonaise,  from  "  Struensee  " Meyerbeer. 

Orchestra. 
Aria,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,"  from  "  The  Prod- 
igal Son  " Sullivan. 

Mr.  Wilkie  and  Chorus. 

In  the  evening  the  Festival  readied  its  climax 
in  a  very  creditable  performance  of  Handel's 
Messiah,  under  the  baton,  of  course,  of  Carl  Zer- 
rahn,  who  had  made  numerous  trips  to  Worces- 
ter to  drill  into  unity  the  four  or  five  hundred 
voices  of  the  various  societies  and  choirs  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  solo  singers  were 
Miss  Ida  W.  Hubbell,  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary, 
Mr.  Theo.  J.  Toedt,  and  Mr.  John  F.  Winch. 
We  need  not  to  be  told  how  well  the  Alto  and 
Bass  recitatives  and  arias  were  sung.  For  the 
rest  we  will  again  cite  the  Advertiser:  — 

"  Miss  Hubbell  proved  to  be  a  pleasing  and 
well-trained  vocalist.     Her  voice  is  of  a  delight- 
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ful  quality,  and  lier  delivery  showed  good  judg- 
ment throughout.  She  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
rare  singing  birds  who  are  endowed  with  a  strong 
musical  feeling,  to  which  cultivation  has  only 
added  a  finish  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  gift  of 
nature.  The  declamatory  parts  in  the  portions 
describing  the  scene  in  the  fields  at  Bethlehem 
were  given  in  excellent  style,  as  was  also  the  aria, 
'  Rejoice  greatly.'  That  she  could  also  express 
the  delicate  emotions  was  satisfactorily  shown  in 
her  execution  of  '  Come  unto  me.'  The  audi- 
ence was  interested  and  generous  in  applause, 
but  no  encores  were  granted.  Mr.  Toedt  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  the  excellent  impression 
made  last  evening.  The  opening  recitative  and 
aria  were  sung  with  a  most  refined  taste,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  phrasing.  His  enunciation 
deserves  equal  admiration  for  its  distinctness. 
All  of  his  work,  in  a  word,  was  done  in  a  most 
artistic  manner.  Mr.  Sumner's  organ  accompa- 
niments were  judiciously  played,  and  orchestra 
and  chorus  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  Mr. 
Zerrahn's  training.  The  hall  was  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity  by  an  interested  and  closely 
attentive  audience.  The  association  had  never 
before  sung  the  Messiah,  though  it  had  been 
given  by  the  local  society  which  forms  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  association.  Several  of  the  choruses 
were,  however,  entirely  new  to  all  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  choir." 


MUSICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

Mme.  C.-^fpiani,  the  accomplished  prima  donna  and  suc- 
cessful vocal  teacher,  has  returned  to  her  numerous  pupils, 
at  her  rooms  in  Winter  Street.  The  call  for  her  services  is 
sa  great  in  New  York  that  she  will  teach  there  on  Saturday 
and  Monday  every  week,  and  in  Boston  from  Tuesday  to 
Friday  inclusive. 

Many,  too,  will  welcome  the  return  to  our  city  of  Mme. 
Ermlva  Rudersdoeff,  after  her  great  successes  in  New 
York.  There  is  room  enough  for  both,  and  enough  for 
them  to  do  in  p  roperly  educating  young  singers  for  concert, 
oratorio,  and  opera, 

Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood,  the  pianist,  is  in  much  de- 
mand for  concerts  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  In  Boston 
he  has  removed  from  his  music  rooms  in  West  Street  to  157 
Tremont  Street,  nest  door  to  Chickering's  warerooms.  — 
His  clever  pupil,  Mr.  H.  S,  Hanchett,  has  secured  rooms 
for  teaching  in  the  same  building. 

The  first  of  the  five  popular  concerts  by  Mr.  Listemann's 
"  Philharmonic  Orchestra,"  will  be  given  in  the  Music  Hall, 
October  25.  Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  pieces  in  the  re- 
pertoire :  — 

Beethoven :  Symphony  in  F.     Selections. 

Overture,  "Egmont," 

Overture,  "  Leonore  No.  3." 
Schumann :  Symphony  in  D  minor.     Selections. 

Overture,  "  Manfred." 

Syropbouie  in  C.     Scherzo  and  Adagio. 

"  Evening  Song."     Adapted  for  orchestra  by  RafF. 
Eaff:  Leonore  Symphony.     Selections. 
Spohr:  Overture,  "  Jessorida." 

llendelssohn ;  Overture,  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
Wagner:  Overture,   "  Tannhauser." 

Introduction  to  Lohengrin. 
Bach :  Air  and  Gavotte. 

Chaconne.     Adapted  for  orchestra  by  Saint-Saens. 
Schubert:  Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor. 
Liszt:  Preludes. 

Hungarian  Rhapsodies. 

Polonaise  in  E. 

"  Faust  "  .Symphony,  Gretchen  movement. 

"  Tas-so."     Symphonique  Poem. 
Mozart:  Overture,  "  jiagic  Hute." 

"  A  .Musical  .Joke."     For  strings  and  two  horns. 
Zap?:  Sereriade  for  wind  instruments. 
Weber  :  Overture,  "  Oberon." 

"  Invitation  a  la  Danse." 
Saint-Sa^^ns:  "  Danse  ^lacabre.*' 

"I-e  Rouel  d'Ompbale." 
Tacbaikowiiki :  Andante  for  string  orchestra. 
Litollf:  Overture,  "  Robespierre." 
Volkmann;  Serenarle  for  string  orchestra. 
Dvorak:  '* .Slavonic  D.ince3." 
Svend.sen:   "Carnival  in  Pari.s." 
Vieuxternpa:  p'antasie.Caprice  for  orchestra. 
Johann  Strau*^,  "  Waltzes." 

EsOMSH  Opkka.  The  season  of  English  opera  at  the 
Park  Theatre  will  begin  Monday  eveninf^,  Oct/iber  I -3.  .MIh.h 
Eoima  Abbott  is  the  jn-im^t  rlonna  of  the  troupe,  which  also 


includes  Mrs.  Seguin  and  others  of  repute.  An  important 
feature  of  the  season  will  be  the  production  of  Masse's  Paul 
and  Virf/inia. 

The  (jlobe  Theatre  will  open  for  the  season  on  Monday 
night,  October  13,  with  Auber's  bright  and  charming  opera 
of  Crown  Diamxjiuls.  The  company  will  include  Miss  i,aura 
Schirraer,  Miss  Clara  Poole,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams,  Mr. 
Alfred  Wilkie,  Mr.  Henry  Peakes,  and  others.  Gounod's 
Mock  Doctor  will  probably  be  produced  during  the  season. 

One  of  the  coming  musical  events  that  will  attract  espe- 
cial attention  will  be  the  visit  of  Carlotta  Patti.  She  will 
be  accompanied  by  the  same  artists  who  have  assisted  her  in 
New  York,  two  of  whom,  Mr.  Henry  Ketten,  the  Hungarian 
pianist,  and  Mr.  Ernest  De  Munck,  the  violoncellist,  are 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise.  Sig.  Ciampi-Cellaj  and 
Mr.  L.  A.  Phelps  are  also  members  of  the  troupe.  The 
former  is  a  baritone  of  the  modern  Italian  school,  and  the 
latter  a  tenor,  who  has  passed  some  years  in  Europe.  The 
concerts  will  be  given  in  Music  HaU  on  the  evenings  of  Oc- 
tober 15  and  17,  and  the  afternoon  of  October  18.  —  Cou- 
Her. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  purposes  of  The 
Cecilia  for  the  coming  season  has  been  published:  Four 
concerts  will  be  given,  no  one  of  which  will  be  repeated.  The 
first  two  concerts  will  be  in  Music  Hall,  and  at  the  first,  to  be 
given  probably  December  22,  Odysseus,  a  cantata  by  Max 
Bruch,  will  be  sung,  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  The 
second  concert  will  probably  be  given  February  9,  and  its 
programme  will  be  made  up  of  one  of  Bach's  shorter  canta- 
tas, part-songs,  and  madrigals,  and  pieces  for  solo  voices. 
The  remaining  concerts  of  the  season  will  be  in  April  and 
May.  The  programmes  for  these  concerts  cannot  be  an- 
nounced definitely  as  yet,  but  one  of  them  will  undoubtedly 
contain  Schumann's  music  to  Manfred  with  orchestra,  the 
dialogue  being  given  by  a  reader lifid. 


The  Albany  Musical  Association  have  engaged  Tweddle 
Hall  for  two  nights  in  the  early  part  of  December,  the  first 
night  for  the  oratorio  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  second  for  a  mis- 
cellaneous concert.  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg,  Myron  W.  Whit- 
ney, and  Wm.  H.  Fessenden  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Fassett 
of  Albany,  are  to  be  the  soloists,  and  the  Germania  orches- 
tra of  Boston,  Bernard  Listemanu  leader,  will  furnish  the 
accompaniment. 

New  Y''ork The  concert  given  by  Theodore  Thomas 

last  night,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reopening  of  Steinway 
Hall,  might  almost  be  called  a  festival.  The  room  was 
crowded,  and  a  bright  and  sympathetic  audience  testified  by 
loud  and  long  applause  the  popular  gratification  at  Thomas's 
return.  With  a  fine  programme,  a  noble  performance,  and 
a  brilliant  assemblage  of  listeners,  nothing  was  lacking  to 
the  success  of  the  evening.  The  old  orchestra  was  there, 
very  little  ch,anged  in  its  personnel ;  and  when  the  conductor 
took  his  old  place  at  the  desk  a  storm  of  welcome  broke  out. 
The  following  was  the  bill :  — 

Symphony  No.  2 Beethoven. 

-Air,  from  the  suite  in  D J.  S.  Back. 

Piano-forte  Concerto .   Schumann. 

Mr.  F.  Rummel. 

Slavonic  Dance Dvorak. 

Siegfried  Idyl -.     .     .     .       Wagner. 

Fantasia  on  Hungarian  Airs Liszt. 

Mr.  F.  Rummel. 

There  was  one  absolute  novelty  in  this  list,  namely,  the 
Slavonic  Dance,  in  miimet  time,  the  fourth  of  a  series  of 
eight,  by  Anton  Dvorak.  It  is  a  composition  of  consider- 
able strength  and  originality,  full  of  pomp  and  splendor,  and 
betraying  the  characteristic  national  taste  for  a  senii-bar- 
bario  magnificence.  The  Siegfried  Idyl,  fascinating  to  hear, 
difficult  to  execute  or  interpret,  has  been  played  here  by 
Thomas  before,  but  it  is  little  known.  Mr.  Rummel  played 
the  Schumann  Concerto  with  force,  freedom,  and  a  fine 
technique,  and  made  a  still  more  marked  impression  by  his 
spirited  rendering  of  Liszt's  heroic  Fantasia,  the  orchestra  in 
both  pieces  lending  him  an  admirable  support. 

The  great  features  of  the  concert,  however,  were  the  Sym- 
phony and  the  Bach  Air;  the  first  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded after  every  movement;  the  second  was  re-demanded. 
—  Tribune,  Oct.  7. 

Of  the  orchestral  prospects  generally,  "  Delta  "  writes  as 
follows  to  the  Transcript:  "The  programme  of  the  first 
concert  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  comprises  Beriioz's 
'  King  Lear  '  overture,  Wagner's  '  Ride  of  the  Walkyries,' 
and  '  Siegfried's  Death,'  the  Fifth  Symphony  of  Beethoven, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Franz  Rummel,  the  Tschaikowsky 
Concerto.  The  programmes  of  the  Brooklyn  society  will 
probably  be  similar  to  those  in  New  York,  and  a  larger  or- 
chestra than  ever  before  will  be  employed.  It  was  to  the 
enterprise  of  tlie  Brooklyn  society  that  the  public  was  in- 
debted last  winter  for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  'I'horaas 
as  conductor  of  an  orchestra  in  this  vicinity,  and  it  is  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  same  society,  in  dunging  the  long-estab- 
lished evenings  of  its  concerts,  that  Mr.  Thomas  is  now  able 
to  appear  in  New  York. 

"  iMr.  Gotthrild  Carlberg's  success  with  the  course  of  sym- 
phony concerts,  given  at  Chickering  Hall  last  season,  was 
80  decided  as  to  encourage  the  management  to  give  another 
scrieH  of  six  rehearsals  and  six  concerts,  beginning  in  Novem- 
ber.    A  number  of  orchestral  novelties  are  promised,  includ- 


ing Hugo  Ulrich's  '  Symphonic  Triomphale,'  Anton  Dvo. 
rak's  '  First  Slavonic  Rhapsody,'  the  entire  music  to  the 
drama  '  Struensee,'  by  Meyerbeer,  and  Tschaikowsky's  latest 
symphonic  work.  Mr.  Carlberg  is  an  accomplished  musi- 
cian and  an  excellent  conductor,  his  orchestra,  forty-five 
in  number,  is  a  thoroughly  competent  one,  and  the  concerts 
will  doubtless  prove  to  be,  as  they  were  last  season,  attract- 
ive and  entertaining. 

"Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  will,  as  usual,  conduct  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  during  the 
coming  season.  Six  rehearsals  and  six  concerts  will  be 
given  by  the  society  at  Steinway  HaU,  and  it  will  have  the 
assistance  of  the  chorus  of  the  Oratorio  Society,  and  of  the 
male  chorus  of  the  Arion  Society,  the  best  of  our  German 
musical  organizations.  The  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven 
and  Berlioz's  '  Damnation  of  Faust '  will  be  given  during 
the  week,  and  several  new  works  of  interest  will  also  be 
brought  out.     The  season  is  sure  to  be  a  prosperous  one." 

The  Oratorio  Society  has  already  begun  its  rehearsals 
and  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Damrosch,  some  excellent  work 
may  be  expected  from  it  at  the  concerts  and  public  rehearsals 
to  be  given  during  the  season.  Elijah,  the  Messiah,  and 
Bach's  St.  Matthev}  Passion'n^usic  are  among  the  works  to 
be  produced,  and  it  is  probable  that  for  the  solo  parts  the 

aid  of  Mme.  Gerster  and  of  Miss  Thursby  will  be  secured 

Ibid. 

Of  pianists  and  their  promises  the  name  is  legion,  and 
the  catalogue  thereof  must  form  a  topic  by  itself  another 
time. 

The  Salem  Oratorio  Society  will  give  two  concerts  the 
coming  season.  At  the  first,  Mendelssohn's  Wolpurgis 
Night  will  be  rendered,  and  at  the  second,  Haydn's  Sea- 


FOREIGN. 

Dr.  von  Bulow,  like  a  giant  refreshed,  returned  to  his 
work  as  conductor  of  the  Hanover  Opera  House  last  week. 
The  Doctor  resolved  to  give  the  Hanoverians  a  taste  of  his 
quality,  so  he  offered  them  the  "  annhiiuser,"  *'  Don  Gio- 
vanni," "  Der  Freischiitz,"  and  "Le  Proph(>te"  in  one 
week.  Furthermore,  finding  that  "  Carmen  "  had  for  some 
reason  or  other  been  neglected  by  many  German  opera 
houses,  be  has  resolved  to  give  it,  it  is  stated,  for  the  first 
time  in  Germany,  with  Fran  Koch  as  the  heroine.  Berlioz' 
"  Beatrice  and  Benedick  "  will  also  be  given.  In  November 
the  Doctor  will  give  two  recitals  at  Cologne,  and  will  then 
have  a  short  concert  tour  through  Germany,  afterwards 
coming  to  England.  —  Figaro,  Sept.  13. 


On  Monday  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  having  returned  from 
his  Swiss  holiday,  appeared  at  the  Promenade  Concerts  and 
conducted  the  C  minor  symphony  of  Beethoven.  On  Thurs- 
day he  was  expected  at  Hereford  to  conduct  "  The  Light  of 
the  World."  Madame  Essipoff  is  still  the  great  attraction 
of  Messrs.  Gatti's  concerts,  where  she. will  be  succeeded  to- 
night by  Mr.  Charles  Hall4.  The  last  English  programme 
included  a  brilliantly  written  March  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Duvivier,  the  prelude  from  a  cantata,  "  Hagobert,"  by  Mr. 
Burnett;  and  a  symphony  in  G  minor  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  Clarke.  'I'he  last-named  work  is  a  neatly  written 
specimen  on  the  old  models,  remarkable  more  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  workmanship  than  for  any  particular  display  of 
individuality.  Both  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Duvivier  conducted 
their  own  compositions.  The  programme  on  Tuesday  in- 
cluded a  g.avotte  in  F  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke,  the  "  Siege 
of  Rochelle  "  overture  of  Balfe,  and  the  "  Hebrides  "  over- 
ture of  Mendelssohn.  On  Wednesday  the  classical  pro- 
gramme included  the  '*  Jupiter  "  symphony  of  Mozart  and 
Mendelssohn's  concerto  in  G  minor,  played  by  Madame 
EssipofF.  —  Figaro,  Sept.  13. 


Paris,  Sept.  14.  —  Gustave  Hippolyte  Roger,  the  famous 
French  tenor,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 

He  was  bom  near  Paris,  August  27,  1815.  He  studied 
at  the  Conservatoire,  and  was  engaged  as  a  tenor  at  the 
Opera  Comique  from  1838  to  1816,  after  which  he  accompa- 
nied Jenny  Lind  to  London.  Subsequently  he  appeared  in 
grand  opera,  but  was  not  as  successful  in  that  line  as  on  the 
comic  stage.  In  Berlin  he  won  favor  in  "  Les  Huguenots  " 
and  in  "  La  Dame  Blanche  ;  "  in  Munich  in  "  La  Juive,"  and 
in  Hamburg  in  "  Le  Prophete,"  when  he  sang  in  German. 
He  was  again  .at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  from  1853  to  1859. 
In  the  latter  year  he  lost  an  arm  while  hunting,  and  al- 
though he  subsequently  appeared  with  an  artificial  arm  he 
never  acquired  his  former  popularity.  In  18G8  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Singing  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 


Herr  Wagner  announces  in  the  Bayreuther  Blatter 
that  the  first  representation  of  his  new  opera,  "  Parsifal," 
cannot  take  place  in  1880,  as  he  hoped,  and  that  he  is  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  subscription  list  in  progress  be- 
fore he  can  resume  the  "  Biihnenfestspiele." 


Mad.  Clara  Schumann  celebrated  her  sixtieth  birth- 
day on  the  13th  September. 


Joachim  and  Brahms  have  taken  advantage  of  a  holiday 
trip  in  Transylvania  to  give  concerts  together  in  the  princi- 
pal towns  there. 
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A  LADY   ORGANIST. 

A  lady  desires  the  ]iosition  o!"  orgiiiiist  in  a  small  church  in 
or  not  far  from  Boston.     For  references  hern  and  in  Gt-ruiany, 
Address  "  Ij.  L.,"  Dwight's  Jotjrkal,  Boston. 


PUGENE   THAYER'S  STUDIO, 
■^  FOR  ORGANISTS  AND   VOCALISTS, 

146  Tremont,  near.  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  and  5  o'clock. 


M 


Eired. 


ISS  JXTIjIA    WYATT  will  resume  lessons  in  Sing- 
gat  No.  100  Boylston  Street,  October  1st. 
Pupils   are   taught    EEADINC    AT    SIGHT    if    do- 


MADAME  CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  ha  Scnia,''  in  Milan,  and  in  the  lead- 
ing Opera  Houses  nf  E'iropf), 

RECEITES  PUPILS  FOR  VOCAL  CULTURE 

At  No.  44  "Winter  Street,  Boston. 


H.    L  WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 

(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora^  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Sijigi7ig. 

Pupil  of  Correlli,  Arthurson,  Mines.  A7-navH  and  Motte. 

Private  instruction  a  specialt}'.    Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Wtiitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventionSj  Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 

fiJR.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


f^NlE.  BERTHA 
dOHANNSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Si7igi?igy 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies   prepared   for  the   Opera   or 

Concert  Room. 


125  MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR  ^^5 

'^''        NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 
Mdsic   Hall.      The   Largest  Music    School   in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.     75  eminent  professors.     Nearl}'  20,000  stu- 
dents since  lS67.     Situations  secured  for  its  graduates,     i'or 
Prospectus,  address         E.  TOUR.IEB,  Music  Hall,  Bostox. 


NEW  ENGLAND  , 
MUSrCAL 

BCKEAU.  ' 


Furnishes  and  fills  .situations. 

Address  E.  TOURJEE, 

Music  Hall,  Boston. 


SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  AKT. 

MMM.  SEILER'S   SCHOOL    OF   VOCAL  ART, 

1104  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Reopens  for  the  Winter  Session  September  29tk, 
And  offers,  beside  Artistic  Culture  of  the  Voice,  a  thorough  Edu- 
cation in  all  other  branches  of  Music. 


NINTH  EDITION, 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  AROOSTOOK. 

By  W.  D.  HOTFELLS. 
ISrxio $2.00. 


Equal  as  an  artist  to  the  best  French  writers 

His  books  are  i^ot  only  artistically  fine  but  morally  whole 
Borne.  —  Magazinfiir  die  Literatur  des  Austandes. 


***  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


THE  PMILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  WiLLUM  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  1.5  of  "  The  Phil- 
osophical Library."     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 

Dr.  Pole  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  Under 
the  head  of  "  The  Material  of  Music,"  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical  nat- 
ure of  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
II.,  "The  Elementary  Arrangements  of  the  Mate- 
rial," are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  musical 
sounds  by  steps  or  degrees;  musical  intervals;  his- 
tory of  the  musical  scale;  the  theoretical  nature  of 
the  diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form  ;  the  ancient 
modes ;  modern  tonality  ;  the  modern  diatonic  scale 
as  influenced  by  harmony;  the  chromatic  scale;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "  Structure  of  Music," 
Part  III.,  the  author  takes  up  the  subjects  of  melody, 
harmony,  and  counterpoint,  devoting  five  chapters  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  volume  will  possess  extraordinary 
interest  and  value.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

*»*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  bi/  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


Constipation  and  Indigestion 


Are  nearly  certa-in   to  afflict  sedentary  braiu  workers.      Medicines  usually 

^/r*      increase    the   difficulty.      FRUIT  FOOD    and    WHITE     AVHEAT 

.'  ^^'     GliUTEN  relieve  all,  and  establi.sh   normal  digestion.      We  have    Food 

\  ^^  Remedies  for  Br:»in  and'  Nerve  Troubles,  for  Coiisiunption,  Dla- 

)    W^betes,  Dyspopsia,  Uriglit's  Disease,  and  all  abnormal  conditions. 

7c     We  Relieve  Fatness  by  nitrogenous  foods,  without  drugs  and  without 

''     ^     ^^^"^^      starvation. 

'=^CJ  ^  Patnphlets  Free.  HEALTH   FOOD  CO., 

Brooklyn  OfBcc,  9  Clinton  St.  74  Fourth,Av.,  cor.  !Oth  St.,  New  York. 

Boston  Agency,  OOd   IVashhtf/ton  St, 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 


ESTABLISHED   IN  1852. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  1879. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  t'^'S  oldest  of  the  many  American  Musical  Journals  passed 
from  the  business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  into  the  hands  of  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.  It  remains  under  the  editorial  charge  of  John  S.  Dwight,  its  founder, 
and  preserves  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle,  and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general  outward 
form  and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons  of  taste  and  culture,  lovers  of  the 
i^si  in  Music,  —  seeking  to  deserve  t/ieir  sympathy,  instead  of  courting  an  indiscriminate 
"  popularity,"  and  relying  for  appreciation  more  on  quality  than  quantity  of  matter.  Loyal 
to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models  in  the  Art,  it  yet  welcomes  every  sign  of  wholesome 
progress. 

In  the  twenty-si.\  years  since  it  began,  the  JOURNAL  OF  MusiC  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make 
the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  Musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe 
and  at  home. 

These  were  the  chief  features  originally  promised  in  the  Journal,  and  now  promised 
anew  :  — 

/fs  contents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  hit  -ojith  occasional  glances  at  the 
•world  of  Art  and  polite  literature ;  including,  from  time  to  tiine  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  liome  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even,  of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music 
trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty,  were 
any  needed,  of  impartial,  independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

The  Editor  is  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musical  and 
literary :  Wm.  F.  Apthorp,  A.  W.  Thayer  (biographer  of  Beethoven),  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter, 
of  Vassar  College,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  Journal  takes  more  frequent  notice  than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
world  of  Art  and  Literature  ;  it  contains  book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood  ;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia  Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter,  "  Stuart  Sterne  "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo  "),  and  others ;  art  notes, 
by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thomas  R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  etc. 

While  increasing  the  proportion  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still 
be  given  to  one  feature  always  valued  in  the  Journal,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

In  one  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  ever; 
to  make  it  so  good  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  best  music  will  find  it  indispensable. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advanc?; 
five  copies,  $11.25  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
GLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH    HOUGHTON,    OSGOOD   AND    COMPANY'S    OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *TilE  Atlantic  Monthly S5.75  per  annum 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News S.oo   "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide .'.  3.50   "         " 

»  The  Atlantic  portraits  ly^  LoNGFELLOW,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  will  be  sent  for  $1.00 
each  additional, 

J[^="  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  applicatio?i. 

The  JoVRN  Ah  is  for  sale  at  C  AKT.  Prufer's,  30  {Vest  St.;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  2?,i\li  ashinptott 
St.,  and  A.  K.  LoRlK'i's,  369  Washitigton  St.,  Boston. 
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BWIGHT8  JOURNAL   OF  MUSIC. 


[Vol.  XXXIX.  —  No.  1004. 


BRITISH  POETS. 

RIVERSIDE  EDITION. 


A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  the  best 
English  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth, 
embracing  all  the  Poems  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Authors,  with  Selections  from  tlie  Mi- 
nor Poets ;  accompanied  with  Biograpliical, 
Historical,  and  Critical  Notices.  Edited  by 
Professor  Francis  J.  Child,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Steel-plate  portraits  of  the  Poets  ac- 
companv  many  of  the  volumes.  The  Riverside 
Edition  is  an  elegant  library  edition,  in  sixty- 
seven  volumes,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and 
tastefuDy  bound.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
per  volume,  $1.75  ;  half  calf,  $3.50. 
The  edition  comprises  the  following  authors  : 

Akenside  and  Beattie,  1  vol. 

Ballads,  4  vols. 

Bums,  1  vol. 

Butler,  1  vol. 

Byron,  5  vols. 

Campbell  and  Talconer,  1  vol. 

Chatterton,  1  vol. 

Chaucer,  3  vols. 

Churchill,  Pamell,  and  Tickell,  2  vols 

Coleridge  and  Keats,  2  vols. 

Cowper,  2  vols. 

Dryden,  2  vols. 

Gay,  1  vol. 

Goldsmith  and  Gray,  1  vol. 

Herbert  and  Vaughan,  1  vol. 

Herrick,  1  vol. 

Hood,  2  vols. 

Milton  and  Marvell,  2  vols. 

Montgomery,  2  vols. 

Moore,  3  vols. 

Pope  and  Collins,  2  vols. 

Prior,  1  vol. 

Scott,  5  vols. 

Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  1  vol. 

Shelley,  2  vols. 

Skelton  and  Donne,  2  vols. 

Sonthey,  5  vols. 

Spenser,  3  vols. 

Surrey  and  Wyatt,  1  vol. 

Swift,  2  vols. 

Thomson,   1  vol. 

Watts  and  White,  1  vol. 

Wordsworth,  3  vols. 

Young,  1  vol. 

These  volumes  are  of  po  high  aod  even  a  style  of  excel 
lencu  that  it  would  be  impo.ssible  to  say  that  any  one  poet 
has  fared  better  or  uor..;e  th;m  his  brethren,  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  editori.al  labor,  or  the  minute  fidelity  of  the  press 
—  North  American  Review. 

This  series  of  the  British  Poets  is  by  far  the  best  collec- 
tion we  have  anywhere  met  with.  —  New  York  Times. 

The  series  of  British  Poets,  in  its  present  form,  cannot 
fail  to  win  the  favor  of  book  lovers.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  library,  printed  on  delicately  tinted  paper 
with  clear  type  and  wide  margin,  attractively  and  substan- 
tially bound.  —  Providence  Journal. 

In  no  other  shape  is  it  po.«sible  to  secure  bo  complete  an 
edition  of  the  standard  British  poets  so  well  made  or  at  eo 
moderate  a  price.  —  Neio  York  Evening  Post, 

This  edition  of  the  standard  British  poets  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  ever)'  library  which 
is  not  already  supplied  with  these  literary  treasures. — 
Boston  Advertiser. 

•^*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re 
eeipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HQU&HTON.  OSGOOD  &  00.,  BOSTON. 

AMERICAN  POEMS^ 

Containing   Poems   selected   from   the  works  of 

LOXGFELLOW,  WlIITTIER,    BrYAKT,   HoLMES, 

Lowell,  and  Emerson.  With  Biographical 
Sketches  and  Notes.  I  vol.,  16mo,  463  pages, 
SI. 25. 

This  hook  has  been  prepared  with  special  care 
for  use  in  Grammar  and  High  Schools  and  Acad- 
e^pies.  The  fioems  cho.sen  are  among  the  best  in 
American  literature;  the  biographical  sketches 
give  the  leading  facts  in  regard  to  the  lives, 
especially  the  literary  careers,  of  the  poets;  and 
the  foot-notes  explain  the  personal  and  historical 
allusions  that  occur  in  the  poems.  It  is  a  pccul- 
Lirly  attractive  book  for  the  study  of  American 
poetry,  and  is  hardly  le.«.<)  desirable  to  the  general 
reader  than  for  .'■ch'iol  u.-e. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE: 

Its   Grammatical   and   Logical   Principles.      By 
Haeeis  R.  Gkbbnb,  A.  M.     12mo,  81.05. 

A  careful  and  exhau.^tivc  discussion  of  the 
various  organic  forms  of  expre.ssion  common  to 
all  languages,  also  of  the  various  elements  of 
thought. 

*»*  For  »ale   hy  all  Jjooksellem.     Sunt,  pout-paid, 
on  T^r^.i]>t  of  pTiff  t,ij  itip  PiihUfihf:r!f, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 


THE   LATEST  AND    BEST   EDITIONS 

OF 

SCOTT  AND  DICKENS. 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  DICKEHS. 

{Just  Ready.) 

Fully  illuetrated  with  650  pictures;  neatly  bound  in  dark  green  cloth;  tasteful  and  durable;  and  by  all  odds  the 
handfomest  edition  ever  issued  for  so  low  a  price. 

29  volumes.    $1.50  a  Toluxne. 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

Exquisite  work,  at  low  prices ;  fifty  elegant  steel  engravings ;  good  paper ;  clear  type ;  strong  and  tasteful  browa 
cloth  binding. 

*i5  Tolumes.    $1.00  a  volume.  , 

A  SUPERB  SET  OF  SCOTT'S  WORKS. 

THE  GLOBE  EDITION  OF  THE  V^AVERLEY  NOVELS. 

k  large-print  edition,  in  long  primer  type ;  embellished  with  illustrations ;  the  best  pages  for  easy  and  comfortable 
reading ;  no  other  edition  offers  bo  many  advantages  for  so  little  money. 

13  volumes.    S13.00  a  set. 

GLOBE  EDITION  OF  DICKENS. 

Large  type  aud  firm  paper  ;  the  best  for  the  eyes  ;  embellished  with  5o  illustrations  after  drawinas  by  Dahley  and 
Gilbert. 


15  Toliones. 


15.00  a  set. 


HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO. 

Winthrop  Square,  Boston. 


THE 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

FOR    1880. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  proposes  to  give  its  readers  the  best  magazine  literature  in  the  world, 
from  the  best  writers  of  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Poetry,  Essays,  Criticism,  and  on  questions  of  pop- 
ular interest  in  Art,  Education,  Politics,  Social  Science,  and  Industry.  Among  other  features,  the 
managers  announce  for  i8So  the  following  :  — 

SEKIAL  STORIES,  by  Henry  James,  Jr.,  author  of  "  The  American,"  "  Daisy  Miller,"  etc. ; 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  author  of  "  Prudence  Palfrey,"  "  Marjorie  Daw,"  etc.,  and  W.  D.  Howells,  author 
of  "Their  Wedding  Journey,"  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,"  etc.  Mr.  Howells's  story  begins  in 
January,  1880,  and  will  run  through  six  or  more  numbers. 

SHORT  STORIES,  of  the  quality  for  which  The  Atlantic  has  been  so  noteworthy  for  several 
years  past,  will  be  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  magazine.  Probably  two,  sometimes  three,  first- 
class  Short  Stories  will  appear  in  each  number. 

INDUSTRIAL  TOPICS  will  receive  particular  attention,  aud  will  be  discussed  by  persons 
of  special  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated.  A  series  of  papers  is  contemplated,  de- 
scribing the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Far 
West.  This  series  will  be  of  interest  to  all,  but  peculiarly  to  those  who  purpose  migrating  west- 
ward. 

The  author  of  "  Cgftain  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  American  Life,"  "  Preaching,"  and  other  nota- 
ble articles  that  have  recently  appeared  in  The  Atlantic,  will  write  regularly,  and  his  contributions 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  Workingmen  and  all  who  labor  for  their  advancement. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  AT  "WASHINGTON,  embodying  the  reminiscences  and 
impressions  of  one  whose  recollections  date  back  to  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
who  has  for  thirty  years  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  and  the  inside  history  of 
questions  that  have  agitated  the  Capital  and  the  country.  This  cannot  fail  to  be  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting series  of  articles. 

THE  LITERARY  FEATURES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC,  which  have  always  given  it  a  peculiar 
character  and  distinction,  will  be  even  more  attractive  than  heretofore.  Criticisms  will  be  more  ex- 
tended and  will  appear  as  body  articles  ;  the  admirable  Reviews  of  Recent  Novels  will  Be  continued  ; 
and  each  month  will  appear  a  study  in  classic  English  literature  by  the  most  eminent  American 
critics. 

LIVING-  QUESTIONS,  in  Politics,  Education,  Religion,  Industry,  or  whatever  the  American 
public  is  most  interested  in,  will  be  discussed  by  persons  eminently  qualified  to  treat  them  thoroughly 
and  so  as  to  enlist  the  attehtion  of  thinking  men  and  women.  The  articles  will  not  be  sensational, 
yet  will  frankly  recognize  and  express  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  CLUB,  which  has  proved  so  popular  a  feature,  will  be  particularly 
full  and  varied  during  1S80. 

THE  FAMOUS  CONTRIBUTORS  whose  names  are  so  closely  identified  with  The  Atlantic 
—  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Mrs.  Stowe,  H.  H.,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Miss 
Larcom,  Miss  Preston,  Miss  Woolson,  Miss  Jewett,  Mrs.  Piatt,  Warner,  Waring,  Norton, 
Stedman,  Stoddard,  Richard  Grant  White,  Scudder,  Mark  Twain,  DeForest,  Bishop, 
and  others,  will  write  for  the  magazine  ;  and  new  writers  from  all  sections  of  the  country  will  be 
added  to  the  list. 

PORTRAIT  OF  DR.   HOLMES. 

A  superb  life-size  portrait  of  Dr.  Holmes  has  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Baker,  (the  artist  who  made 
the  Atlantic  Portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell),  and  will  be  furnished  «'i7 
Atlaiilic  siihscribers  only,  for  One  Dollar. 

21^°"  Beginning  with  January,  1880,  The  Atlantic  will  be  printed  with  new  and  larger  type  and 
page  ;  and  the  numbers  will  have. sixteen  additional  Jjages,  making  1^(4  or  more  pages  to  each  number. 

TERMS:  —  54.oo  a  year,  in  a.d\a.nce,  posla^i^f  free ;  35  cents  a  number.  With  superb  life-size 
portrait  of  Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Bryant,  or  Longfellow,  $5.00;  with  two  portraits,  $6.00;  with 
three  portraits,  $7.00  ;  with  four  portraits,  jSS.oo ;  with  all  five  portraits,  jfg.oo. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or  registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1849.  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  -widely  known  and  universally  commended.  The 
newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPEIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
They  have  also,  besides  the  SQtJABE  GKANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6>^  octaves,  and  a 
maryel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington  Street,   Boston. 


W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


HARWOOD  &  BEAROSLEY, 

(Formerly  with  Ghickering  &.  Sons,) 
AGENTS   FOR  THE 
FAMOUS  CELEBRATED 


"BLUTHNER" 

GRANDS, 

LEIPZIG,  GERMANY. 


'SOHMER&  CO." 

PIANOS, 

NE'W   YORK. 


Also  tJie  Jiest  Low-priced  J^ianos  in  Hoston, 

503  Washington  St.,  cor.  West. 


CMckering  Pianos 

Constantly  on  hand. 


Timing'  &  Regulating 

A  specialty. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER, 

PIANO-FORTE 

MANTJFACTUEER, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  STJCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  ralue  in 

All  the  Leading  MarJcets  of  the  World, 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  I^Inest  in  Tone* 

OTer  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.    Best  work  and  lowest  prices.    Send 
for  a  Catalogue.    Tremont,  opp.  Waltham  St.,  Boston. 


THE   GHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   33,000   3IADE   AND   SOLD. 

Tliese  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  given  to  KEPAIKIBTG  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

GHICKERING  &  SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


ISO  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,   BOSTON 


Froin  Prof.  John  K.  Paine,  Teacher  of  Music  at  Harvard 
University. 

Cambridge,  28//i  March^  1872. 
Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhatt,  &  Co. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  beg  leave  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  admi- 
ration for  your  Piano-Fortes.  The  opinion  which  I  hold  with 
regard  to  their  excellence  has  not  been  formed  hastily,  but  after 
a  cartful  test  of  their  qualities.  The  superior  mechanism,  pur- 
ity of  tone,  thorough  construction,  and  consequent  durability 
which  distingui.^h  your  Piano-Fortes,  lead  me  to  recommend 
I  hem  aa  among  the  most  desirable  instruments  now  in  use. 

Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  K.  PAINE. 


Another  First  Gold  Medal! 


-E 


On  account  of  their  Many  Improvements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal.,  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Iteed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  "  Superior  Power  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone  !  "  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Bank  First  in  tlie  World.    This  make3 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England  Organ  Company, 
MarMe  Building,  1299  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIANO-FORTE  lAHUFACTnRERS, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
/  to  Let. 


■W.    SI.   I^TEE^S, 

MANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

■WAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
BOSTON 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED   IN    1867. 

lE^^  Not  more  than  frotn  three  to  four  pupils  in 
a  class.  ^^^3 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars, 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including  the 
free  study  of  Harmony,  Tliorougli  Bass,  etc.,  to  insure 
the  pupil  a 

FINISHED  MUSIC  AX  EDUCATION, 

Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN   SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  Tiolinists  of  to-day  and  the  most  emi- 
nent critics  have  recognized  as 

The  only  Violin  School  in  America 

DESEEVINQ  OF  THAT   NAME. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in   September,   November, 
February,  and  April* 

Send  for  Circular  to  JULIUS  EICHBERG,  Director. 


TALKS  ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT. 

8^0,  paper $1.00. 

It  is  full  of  sparkling  and  epigrammatic  sayings;  it  abounds 
in  wise  and  conscieutious  precepts,  or,  if  Mr.  Hunt  objects  to  the 
word  Conscientious,  we  will  say  of  precepts  loyal  to  recognized 
principles.  It  gives  the  impression,  as  do  Mr.  Hunt's  paintings, 
of  a  frank,  fearless,  single-minded,  artistic  nature,  with  keen 
perceptions  and  great  power  of  expression,  mature  study  and 
convictions,  and  withal  singularly  free  from  egotistic  assump- 
tion. —  The  Atlantic  Monlhty. 

%*  Far  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent^  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  by  the  Publishers^ 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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THE  NEWEST  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

WHITE    ROBES. 

A  New  Sunday-School  Song  Book  of  unusual  beiiuty.  By 
A- J.  Abbey  and  M.  J-  Munger.  Price  30centp,  for  which  Speci- 
men copies  will  be  mailed.  Examine  this  charming  collection 
when,  new  books  are  needed.    Every  song  is  a  jewel. 

The  newest  Operas  are 
CARMEN.     By  Bizet.     $2.00. 
FATINITZA.     By  Suppe.     $2.00. 

DOCTOR  OF  ALCANTARA.     Eicbberg,  new  and  en- 
larged edition.    S1.50. 
BELLS  OF  CORNEVILLE.     By  Planquette.     §1.50. 
PINAFORE.     Gilbert  and  Sullivan.    60  cents. 
SORCERER.  "  **  §1.00. 

The  newest  Church  Music  and  Singing  School  Books  are 
VOICE  OF  WORSHIP.     L.  0.  Emerson,  $9.00  per  dozen. 
TE3IPLE.     Dr.  Vi^.  0.  Perkins.     §900  per  dozen. 

The  newest  Toice  Training  Book  is 
EMERSON'S  VOCAL  METHOD.     SI  50. 

Compact,  complete  and  useful  either  for  private  pupils  or 
classes, 

A  new  Anthem  Book  is  nearly  ready. 
The  Musical  Record  is  always  new.    §2.00  per  year,  6  cents 
per  copy. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
a-EO-  ID.  I^XJSSEIjL, 

125  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTOTT, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

TFM.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIRMEB,  New  York; 

BOOSET  &  Co.,  I.ondoii,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

WEBER    PIAWO-rORTES. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

THE  SOVEREIGN. 

By  H.  R.  Palmer.  The  finest  book  for  Singing 
Classes,  Conventions,  etc.,  ever  made  bj'  this  popular 
author.  192  large  pages.  Price  57.50  per  dozen  by 
express;  75  cents  each,  if  sent  by  mail. 

THE  ORGAN  FOLIO. 

By  H.  P.  DAyivS.  A  beautiful  collection  of  Instru- 
mental Music  for  the  Organ  ;  also,  a  number  of  choice 
Sacred  and  Secular  vocal  pieces.  Contains  128  large 
pages.  Price,  by  mail,  S2.00.  Liberal  discount  to 
teachers. 

THE  GLEE  CIRCLE. 

By  Theo.  F.  Seward.  A  large  .ind  most  useful 
collection  of  Glees,  Part-Songs,  Choruses,  etc.,  for 
Musical  Societies,  Quartette  Cluhs,  Glee  Clubs,  Sing- 
ing Schools,  Day  Schools,  etc.  Price  $9.00  per  dozen. 
If  sent  by  mail,  SI. 00  each. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 

No.  76  East  KintU  St.,  New  York. 
No.  73  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 

Songs  of   tlxe  Pyrenees,  arr.  from  traditional  Pyrenean 
Melodies  by  Sturgis  and  Blake. 

1.  Hasta  la  Manana(  To-morrow j 25 

2.  La  Boca  de  Pepita  (Pepita^'s  mouth) .' 26 

3.  Bodo 20 

4.  Teresita  il  ia 35 

5-    Bolero 25 

6.     Me  gustan  To  das  (The  girl  with  the  golden  hair) 25 

7a,  lye  Beau  Vaisseau  (The  gallant  Ship)  (  Spinning-wheel  )  .q 
7b.  Ro5e  de  Provence                                   (  Songfl,No.  1  &2.  ( 

8.    LaGitana(The  Gipsy) 25 

Complete $2.00 

Published  by  GAEL  PRUFEE,  30  "West  Street,  Boston. 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  rereipl  o/marked  price. 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

146  TREMONT  STREET  .    .  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Importer  dnd  Dealer  in 

Foreign  &  American  Sheet  Music. 

Sole  Agent  in  the  U.  9-  for  the  CaUlo^'ues  of  ASHDOWN  & 
PABEY  of  London,  Kng.,  and  HENRY  LITOLFF  ->f  nnuin- 
schweig,  OermaDy.  The  best  and  chejipe.«t  edition  of  f'la.'-Hic 
and  Modem  SIu^ic-  Catalogues  e*nt  free  on  application.  Liberal 
discount  rxiade  to  the  profcff'ton  and  trade.  Selecting  jnuHC  for 
Teachern  and  3eminarief  made  a  ppecialfy. 
LltoIflr*K  MuHlcal  'World;    A  Monthly  Magazine  of  New 

Compoflltions  for  the  I'iano-forte.    25  centa  each  number. 
JUST  ISSUED: 
A]T>ain  for  Children.     By  G.  U'.  Maksto??.    12  charming 

Utcle  fiitxe?  foryouijg  pJaniHtH.    20  eta,  a  number. 
Ave  Maria.   For  Tenor  or  .Soprano.    By  IIes-SOAW  Da^ia.   60c, 
Xie«(lde  the  Summer  Sea.   Contralto     "  "       40c. 

THE    PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  WiM,iA.>i  Pole,  f.  K.  S.     Vol.  l.iof  "  The  I'liil- 
osopliicai  Library."     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  S3..50. 
*^*  Ft/TMile  I)/  nil  BviknelUrs.    Sent,  post-jiuid,  on 

receipt  ■of  price  li/  Oie  Publitlieri^ 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Bo.wos. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 


Nov.  a.3. 


65TH    SEASON. 

\     By  Arthur  Scllivan. 


"  The  Prodigal  Son,' 
and  other  works. 
Dec. '.is.     "Messiah.-' 
March  iiS.    "  Israel  in  Egypt." 

Season  Tickets  will  be   for  6.ale  at  Music  Hall  on  Monday, 
October  27. 


BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 

Second  Philharmonic  Concert 

Friday  Eveniug",  Nov.  7,  at  8  o'clock. 

SOLOISTS: 

Miss   MAY   BRYANT,    Soprano. 

Miss  HENRIETTA   MAURER,  Pianist. 

The  Orchestra  will  play:  OTerture, "  Leonore,-'  No.  3,  Bee' 
thoven;  Leonore  Symphonic,  in  E  (two  movements),  Raff;  Polo- 
naise, No.  2,  in  E,  Liszt;  Fantasie-Caprice,  Vieuxttmps,  and 
other  selections  to  be  announced. 

Season  Tickets,  with  reserved  seats  for  the  remaining  Four 
Concerts,  §2.00  each  ;  single  reserved  seat  for  each  Concert, 
75  cts. ;  admission  tickets,  50  cts.;  packages  of  five  admission 
tickets,  §2.00.    Now  on  sale  at  the  ticket  office  of  the  hall. 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

TUB  FIFTEE.MII  SEASON  OF 

EIGHT  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 

Will  be  given  in  the  Mu-ic  ITall  on  Thursday  Afteesoons, 
December  11,  January  1,  15,  and  ii9,  Fehruary 
12  and  '-Jtt,  March  11  and  ti5.  Season  Tickets,  with  lie- 
served  treats,  §8.00;  tingle  admission,  §1.00;  with  Reserved 
Seats,  S1.25. 

Subscription  papers  for  Season  Tickets,  with  a  general  pros- 
pectus, may  be  found  on  and  after  Monday,  October  27,  at 
the  Music  Hall,  Chickerings'  Wareroome,  Ditson's,  Priifer's, 
Schmidt's,  and  other  music  stores.  The  lists  will  be  closed  De- 
cember 1,  when  three  days  will  be  allowed  for  the  Bubscribera 
only,  whether  members  of  the  Association  or  not,  to  receive 
their  tickets  and  select  their  seats  at  the  ofBce  of  the  Music  Hall. 


THE  AMERICAN  LADIES'  QUARTETTE, 

OF    PHII.ADEI.PHIA, 

Are  prepared  to  give  Concerts  of  VOCAL  QUARTET  AND  SOLO 
MUSIC,  or  to  accept  engagements  to  sing  Quartets,  etc.,  in  other 
Concerts.    Address, 

MME.  SEILER'S  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  AfiT, 

1104  Walsdt  Street,  Philadelpbia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

ESTABLISHED  PAYING  ORGAN  SCHOOL,  and  Two-Manual 
Pedal  Pipe  Organ,  built  for  teaching  and  practice,  with  Water 
Blower.    Address  Room  6,  413  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STANDARD  AND  STERLING  BOOKS 

IN  NEW  AND  POPULAR  EDITIONS. 


DICKENS'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

Illustrated  Library  Edition.  With  introductions,  biogr.iphical  and  historical,  by  E.  P.  Whipple. 
Printed  on  fine  paper,  and  coutainin<!:  all  the  illustrations  th^it  have  appeared  in  the  English  edition, 
by  Ckuikshank,  Phiz,  Seymour,  John  Leech,  Maclise,  Makcds  Stone,  and  others,  elegantly- 
engraved  on  steel ;  to  which  are  added  the  unsurpassed  designs  of  F.  0.  C.  Darley  and  John  Gil- 
eekt,  in  all  numbering  over  550.  Handsomely  bound,  and  complete  in  29  volumes,  crown  8vo. 
A  reissue  of  this  standard  edition  at  a  reduced  price.     SI. 50  a  volume;  the  set,  $43.50. 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

Illustrated  Library  Edition.  This  edition  has  been  carefully  edited  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
48  engravings  on  steel.  With  glossary  and  a  very  full  index  of  characters,  rendering  this  edition 
the  most  complete  of  any  in  the  market.    25  volumes,  crown  Svo.    Sl.OOa  volume  ;  the  set,  $25.00. 


Globe  Edition. 


DICKENS'S 

In  15  volumes,  with  55  illustrations. 


WORKS. 

$1.00  a  volume ;  $15.00  the  set. 


THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

New  Globe  Edition.    Uniform  with  the  Globe  Dickens.    With  48  steel  plates,  including  a  portrait  of 
Scott.     Sold  only  in  sets.     13  volumes,  16mo,  $13.00. 
A  very  inexpensive  but  good  edition,  in  large  type,  of  these  delightful  novels. 

THE  GLOBE  COOPER. 

The  Works  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper.    New  Globe  Edition,  uniform  with  the  Globe  Waverley 

and  Dickens.     Sold  only  in  sets.     16  volumes,  16mo,  $16.00. 

j!^°"  These  Globe  Editions  are  printed  from  large  type,  on  good  paper,  and  are  attractively  bonnd, 
making  remarkably  good  cheap  editions  of  these  standard  novels. 

TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott.    New  edition,  uniform  with  the  Illustrated  Library  Waverley.    3  volumes, 
crown  Svo,  $4.50. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

By  J.  G.  LoCKHAKT.    New  edition,  uniform  with  the  Illustrated  Library  Waverley.     With  Steel 
Portraits.    3  volumes,  crown  Svo,  $4.50. 
A  compact  and  every  way  excellent  edition  of  this  masterpiece  of  biography. 

THE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT. 

By  James  P.  Hunnewell.    A  revised  edition  of  this  valuable  work.     Uniform  with  the  Illustrated 
Library  Waverley.     With  m:ips.     1  volume,  crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

PARNASSUS-HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 

A  new  edition  of  this  notable  volume  of  poetry  selected  and  edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Mr.  Emerson. 
It  is  uniform  in  style  with  the  Household  Whittier,  Holmes,  etc.     1  volume,  12mo,  $2.00. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST. 

Translated  by  Bayard  Tatlok.    New,  one-volume  &nne((  edition,  uniform  with  the  single-volume 
edition  of  Bryant's  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     Full  gilt,  12mo,  $3.50. 
A  compact  and  desirable  edition  of  this  superb  translation  of  one  of  the  world's  masterpieces  in  literature. 

TOM   BROWN  AT  OXFORD. 

By  Thomas  Hoghes.     Two  volumes  in  one.    Uniform  with  "  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby."   With  a  fine 
portr.iit  of  the  author.     16mo,  $1.25. 
A  popular  edition  of  a  book  wiiich  is  a  very  charming  story,  and  gives  graphic  pictures  of  English  University  life. 

FIRESIDE  EDITION   OF  EMERSON. 

Including  the  works  contained  in  the  "Little  Classic"  edition  of  Mr.  Emerson's  writings, and  printed 
from  the  same  beautiful  plates,  on  fine  paper,  with  large  margin.     Sold  only  in  sets.     5  volumes, 

16mo,  $10.00. 

This  edition  meets  quite  exactly  the  demand  for  a  compact,  tasteful,  but  not  too  costly  issue  of  Mr.  Emerson's  works 
—  larger  than  the  "  Little  Classic  "  edition,  but  in  volumes  of  attnictlve  size  and  form. 

FIRESIDE  EDITION   OF  HAWTHORNE. 

Uniform  with  the  Fireside  Edition  of  Emerson.     Complete  in  12  volumes,  16mo.     Sold  only  in  seta. 
$20.00. 

THE  LITTLE  CLASSICS. 

A  new  edition  of  the  original  Little  Classics,  in  eight  volumes,  16mo.    Uniform  with  the  "Riverside 
Classics."     Sold  onh/ in  sets.     $12.00. 
A  very  desirable  edition  ol  this  widely  popular  scries  of  short  Stories,  Sketches,  and  Poems. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PIANO-FORTE 
MUSIC,  FROM  BACH  TO  SCHUMANN. 

TROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  CARL  VAN  BKUYCK. 

(Continued  from  page  162.) 

At  about  the  end  of  the  third  decade  of 
the  present  century,  those  two  great  geniuses, 
Beethoven  and  Schubert,  had  completed  their 
artistic  career.  For  a  full  century  the  mu- 
sical movement  which  began  with  Haydn, 
from  a  new  point  of  departure  (the  free  un- 
folding of  the  melodic-harmonic  style),  had 
its  field  mostly  in  south  Germany,  especially 
in  Austria,  and  still  more  especially  within 
the  city  of  Vienna.  On  the  contrary,  the 
two  most  prominent  masters  who  continued 
the  same  movement,  and,  led  by  their  own 
genius,  strove  to  turn  it  into  new  p^ths,  Fe- 
lix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  and  Robert  Schu- 
mann, belong  again  to  the  north.  They 
found  tlie  art,  as  generally  practiced,  shallow 
and  degenerate.  Beethoven  and  Schumann 
had  already  suffered  under  the  influence,  and 
Schumann  for  ten  long  years  waged  war 
against  it  even  with  the  weapons  of  the  word. 
Tha  very  ascendency  of  piano-forte  music  on 
tlie  one  hand,  and  of  Italian  opera  on  the 
other,  as  well  as*  the  direction  taken  by  the 
most  respected  representatives  of  piano  music, 
with  Hummel  at  their  head,  conduced  to  this 
degeneration.  All  art  threatened  to  go  under 
in  a  shallow,  empty  stringing  out  of  phrases, 
in  a  merely  sensuous  jingle ;  and  virtuosity 
began,  particularly  since  the  appearance  of 
Liszt  and  Thalberg,  to  play  the  first  part 
and  to  harvest  the  laurels  (and  not  laurels 
merely  !)  which  had  been  much  more  sparingly 
bestowed  upon  the  great  creative  geniuses,  to 
say  nothing  more. 

With  all  the  earnestness  of  a  genuine  ar- 
tistic nature,  Mendelssohn  set  himself  against 
this  running  wild  of  art;  and  he  it  was,  too, 
who  did  most  to  revive  the  half  extinct  in- 
terest in  Sebastian  Bach,  in  many  respects 
the  greatest  musician  of  all  times.  He,  as 
well  as  his  genial  and  slightly  younger  con- 
temporary, Schumann,  introduced  certain  new 
elements  into  music,  which  (as  Wagner  justly 
maintains)    had  already  completed  its  great 


orbit,  for  every  art  exhausts  itself  at  last. 
Ill  the  domain  of  Piano  music  these  new  ele- 
ments are  even  more  decidedly  prominent  in 
the  productions  of  Schumann,  especially  the 
smaller  works,  than  in  those  of  Mendelssohn. 

But  before  passing  to  a  summary  consider- 
ation of  what  these  two  most  prominent  rep- 
resentatives of  the  newest  phase  of  music 
(with  whom  in  some  respects  Chopin  also 
should  be  coupled)  have  done  in  art,  I  will 
first  mention,  for  the  sake  of  greater  com- 
pleteness, two  artists,  one  of  whom,  both  as 
composer,  and  as  virtuoso  and  teacher,  ex- 
ercised through  several  decades  an  impor- 
tant influence,  namely,  Ignaz  Moscheles  ;  the 
other,  Ludwig  Berger,  to  be  sure,  became  of 
no  remarkable  importance  for  the  general 
development  of  art,  yet,  on  the  part  of  the 
piano-playing  world  at  least,  deserves  more 
consideration  than  seems  ever  to  have  fallen 
to  his  lot. 

Moscheles  as  a  Piano  composer,  belongs 
on  the  whole  to  the  direction  in  which  Hum- 
mel led  off,  and  his  Concerto  in  G-minor  may 
be  called  one  of  its  noblest  products.  His 
clever,  interesting  Concert  phantastique,  on 
the  contrary,  breathes  a  warmer,  more  im- 
passioned tone  than  we  commonly  find  in 
Hummel's  compositions,  since  even  those  of  a 
pathetic  subject  seldom  deny  a  certain  aca- 
demic character.  The  Etudes  by  Moscheles 
have  become  favorites  on  account  'of  their 
technical  utility,  and  because  this  book  of 
Studies  unites  the  utile  cum  dulci  in  a  felici- 
tous and  tasteful  manner  ;  it  may  be  counted 
among  the  most  excellent  and  most  commend- 
able works  of  its  kind,  —  a  kind  which  un- 
fortunately through  several  decades  has  been 
altogether  too  mnch  exploited,  and  has  pro- 
duced many  weeds,  among  them  Czerny's 
Etudes,  which,  devoid  of  all  musical  charm 
and  ideal  contents,  degrade  the  young  player 
to  a  mere  rude  machine.  In  the  third  part 
of  the  Moscheles  Etudes,  we  remark  already 
that  striving  after  characteristic  expression, 
so-called,  which  has  become  so  important  for 
the  newer  and  still  more  the  newest  phase 
of  art,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
"programme  music."  But  on  the  whole  this 
third  part  is  inferior  to  the  first  two,  and  runs 
very  much  into  the  turgid  style. 

Of  Berger  I  must  be  content  here  with 
merely  mentioning  the  name,  wi,th  the  fact 
that  of  him  too  we  possess  sonje  (in  part) 
exceedingly  fine  Sonatas,  and  above  all  an 
Etude  work  of  real  genius,  which,  while  it  is 
"  very  useful  for  practice,"  at  the  same  time 
affords  rare  artistic  enjoyment  —  mu-iical 
champagne  —  such  as  we  get  still  more  spark- 
ling to  be  sure  in  these  later  days. 

Less  so  from  Mendelssohn,  whose  works  on 
the  whole  bear  a  far  more  staid,  collected 
character,  than  those  of  Schumann,  especially 
his  youthful  productions,  or  those  of  Chopin, 
the  Pole  who  was  ripened  in  the  Champagne 
province,  whose  muse  shows  now  a  dreamy, 
melancholy,  gloomily  impassioned,  now  an 
excessively  bold  and  even  a  coquettish  coun- 
tenance, and  in  sheer  nervous  irritability  is 
prone  to  welter  in  the  sensuous  charms  of 
sound. 

Mendelssohn,  like  Moscheles,  of  Jewish 
origin,  seems  of  less  conspicuous,  or  "  epoch- 
making  "  importance  for  a  history  of  piano- 
forte music  (although  he  has  "  made  a  school  " 


decidedly),  inasmuch  as  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  he  has  introduced  an  essentially  new  ele- 
ment on  this  field  of  art,  although  he  did  de- 
velop a  certain  individuality  of  style  which 
found  imitators  on  all  sides.  Moreover,  Men- 
delssohn never  concentrated  his  great  artistic 
energies  upon  the  piano-forte,  as  Chopin  did, 
who  spent  nearly  his  whole  force  on  that,  or 
as  Schumann  did  in  his  first  period.  One  of 
his  most  brilliant  firstlings  was  an  orchestral 
work,  the  altogether  charming,  highly  genial 
Overture  to  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Niglifs 
Dream.  In  his  admired  and  famous  Songs 
without  Words,  for  the  piano-forte,  he  has 
indeed  in  a  certain  sense  given  a  new  form. 
Yet  not  unfitly  may,  for  example,  the  Adagio 
in  Beethoven's  C-sharp  minor  ("  Moonlight ") 
Sonata,  and  Field's  Nocturnes,  be  designated 
also  as  Songs  without  Words  ;  in  fact  the  pre- 
dominance of  Cantilena,  and  a  more  homoph- 
onous  structure  altogether,  forms  the  distinct-, 
ive  characteristic  of  the  more  modern  instru- 
mental music.  Under  the  influence  of  song 
writing,  it  has  already  become  decidedly  prom- 
inent in  Schubert,  just  as  in  the  works  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  compared  to 
those  of  Bach,  the  contrapuntal,  polyphonous 
element  recedes  into  the  background  before 
the  melodic-harmonic,  bomophonous  manner. 
Mendelssohn,  although  a  very  rich  mind,  yet 
much  inferior  in  inventive  faculty  to  Beetho- 
ven, the  incomparable,  had  formed  for  himself 
a  quite  peculiar  phraseology,  which,  although 
with  ingenious  variations,  recurs  continually 
in  most  of  his  instrumental,  at  any  rate  his 
piano-forte  works,  whereby  they  acquire  a 
certain  mannerism,  —  which,  by  the  way,  may 
also  be  remarked  in  Mozart  (much  more  than 
in  Haydn),  and  from  which,  among  all  the 
epochal  composers  and  tone-poets  of  old  or 
modern  times,  only  Beethoven  and  Schubert 
seem  to  be  wholly  free. 

There  also  reigns  in  Mendelssohn's  piano 
music,  taken  as  a  whole,  a  certain  senti- 
mental elegiac  trait  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
nervous  passionate  excitement  on  the  other, 
which  has  become  a  fundamental  feature  of 
all  modern  art.  The  plastic  repose,  the 
lovely,  beatific  harmony,  in  which  Haydn's 
and  Mozart's,  and  for  the  most  part,  too, 
Beethoven's  creations  glide  away  like  silver 
swans,  or  like  the  eagle,  in  majestic  flight, 
sailing  through  the  sea  of  clon,ds,  has  vanished 
out  of  art.  The  blooming  muse  betrays  a 
sickly  tendency,  and  her  announcements  show 
at  times  a  great  resemblance  to  feverish 
dreams.  While  the  triad  of  the  three  great 
masters,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  can 
be  considered  almost  as  a  unity,  whose  ele- 
ments have  strengthened  in  a  century's  devel- 
opment, it  may  be  said  that  the  Melody  so 
firmly  founded  by  these  masters  has  since 
fallen  into  an  unquiet,  wavering  condition, 
and  has  more  and  more  given  way  to  ingen- 
ious but  vague  restless  phrases  floating  up  and 
down.  Music  is  undergoing  the  same  trans- 
formation that  we  see  also  in  the  phases  of 
Painting;  drawing  steps  back,  the  outlines  of 
the  forms  melt  more  and  more  away,  while  the 
element  of  color  presses  into  the  foreground. 
This  change  was  already  prepared,  on  various 
sides,  through  Beethoven,  in  fhe  works  of  his 
last  period,  and  thi'ougb  Schubert,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  it  was  through  Hummel  and  the  vir- 
tuoso tendency  on  the  other,  and  it  has  been 
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furthered  by  the  general  course  of  mental, 
moral,  and  artistic  culture.  And  it  stood  out 
iu  the  most  marked  manner,  both  on  the  posi- 
tive and  the  negative  side,  precisely  in  the 
works  of  Schumann,  of  whom  I  have  yet  to 
speak  somewhat  more  fully. 

Of  Mendelssohn's  piano-forte  works,  there- 
fore, I  must  content  myself  with  remarking 
that,  far  as  they  fall  behind  the  productions 
of  his  great  overpowering  and  unapproachable 
predecessor,  Beethoven,  still  they  have  in  tliem 
a  rich  fullness  of  fascinating,  genial  tone-life. 
I  will  only  name  expressly,  and  wholly  by 
way  of  example,  the  Concerto  in  D-minor ; 
the  superb  Variations  in  E-flat ;  the  beautiful 
Sonata  in  D  for  piano  and  violoncello  ;  the 
Fugue  compositions,  not  strict  in  form,  to  be 
sure,  but  full  of  life  and  soul,  and  always  to 
be  counted  among  the  noblest  products  of  the 
muse  of  tones ;  and  perhaps,  also,  those  very 
lovely  and  interesting  inventions,  the  Lieder 
ohne  Ifbrte,  on  account  of  the  important  in- 
fluence they  have  exerted  in  more  ways  than 
one.  But  it  was  the  elfin,  fairy  element  which 
the  great  artist  succeeded  in  expressing  in 
the  most  admirable  and  genial  way ;  hence 
we  find  this  manner  of  expression  so  fre- 
quently recurring  with  him,  as  it  predomi- 
nated in  his  surprisingly  early  and  wonderful 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Overture.  In 
poetry  and  painting,  likewise,  at  that  time, 
there  was  a  fond  reawakening  of  these  phan- 
toms of  elves  and  water  nixies  ;  with  Men- 
delssohn they  made  their  triumphant  and 
most  brilliant  entry  into  the  tone-realm,  which 
possesses  just  the  fittest  means  of  expression 
for  these  airy  creatures  born  of  human  fancy. 
( Conclusion  in  next  number. ) 


HOW  KOSSINI  WROTE   "  OTELLO,"  AS 
RELATED  BY  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

(TraDslated  from  Figaro,  Paris.) 

Rossini  had  just  arrived  at  Naples,  already 
preceded  by  a  great  reputation.  The  first  per- 
son he  met  after  leaving  Lis  carriage  was,  as 
mi^ht  have  been  expected,  the  iaipresario  of  San 
Carlo.  Barbaja  was  in  front  of  the  maestro, 
arms  and  heart  open,  and  without  giving  him 
time  to  advance  a  step  or  speak  a  word,  said  :  — 

"  I  come  to  make  you  three  offers,  and  I  hope 
you  will  refuse  no  one  of  them." 

"  I  will  listen  to  them,"  replied  Rossini,  with 
that  delicate  smile  that  you  know. 

"  I  offer  you 'my  house  for  yourself  and  your 
attendants." 

"  I  accept." 

"  I  offer  you  my  table  for  yourself  and  your 
friends." 

"  I  accept." 

"  I  make  you  an  offer  to  write  for  me  and  my 
theatre  a  new  opera." 

''  I  don't  accept  I  " 

"  How  V   You  refuse  to  work  for  me  ?  " 

"  Neither  for  you  nor  for  anybody.  I  am  not 
going  to  write  any  more  music." 

"  You  are  mad,  my  dear  sir." 

"  It  is  as  I  liave  the  honor  to  assure  you." 

"  And  what  did  you  come  to  Naples  for?" 

"To  eat  maccaroni  and  sijj  ices.  It  is  my  de- 
light." 

"  I  will  have  ices  prepared  for  you  by  my  li- 
monadier,  who  is  the  first  of  Toledo  ;  and  I  my- 
self will  cook  maccaroni  for  you  that  will  make 
your  mouth  water." 

"  Diable  !   that  becomes  enticing." 

"  But  you  will  give  me  an  opera  in  exchange  ?  " 

"  We  will  see." 


"  Take  a  month,  two  months,  six  months,  all 
the  time  you  desire." 

"  Say  six  months,  then." 

"  It  is  understood." 

"  Let  us  go  to  supper." 

From  that  evening  the  Barbaja  palace  was 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  Rossini.  The  proprie- 
tor completely  eclipsed  himself;  and  the  celebrated 
maestro  was  enabled  to  feel  quite  at  home,  in  the 
strictest  acceptation  of  the  word.  All  his  friends, 
or  even  simple  acquaintances  that  he  met  in  his 
promenades,  he  unceremoniously  invited  to  Bar- 
baja's  table,  to  whom  Rossini  did  the  honors  with 
perfect  ease. 

As  to  Barbaja,  faithful  to  the  role  of  cook  that 
he  had  imposed  ufion  himself,  he  every  day  in- 
vented some  new  dish,  opened  the  oldest  bottles 
of  wine  in  his  cellar,  and  treated  all  the  strangers 
that  Rossini  brought  to  his  house  as  if  they  had 
been  the  best  friends  of  his  father.  Only,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  repast,  iu  a  careless  way, 
and  his  lips  weathcd  with  smiles,  he  would  slip 
between  the  fruit  and  the  cheese  some  allusions 
to  the  forthcoming  opera,  and  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess it  must  have.  But  whatever  oratorical  pre- 
caution the  honest  impresario  made  use  of  to  re- 
mind his  guest  of  the  obligation  he  had  contracted 
produced  no  more  effect  than  would  the  three 
words  at  the  feast  of  Belshazzar.  These  inci- 
dental reminders  by  Barbaja  became  unpleasant 
to  Rossini,  and  he  finally  politely  requested  him 
to  withdraw  in  the   future  from  the  dessert ! 

Meantime  the  months  rolled  away  ;  the  libretto 
had  been  long  time  finished,  and  as  yet  nothing 
signified  that  the  composer  had  set  himself  at 
work.  To  dinners  succeeded  country  parties,  — 
the  chase,  fishing,  hoi-seback  riding,  etc.  B.ar- 
baja  was  in  a  fury  twenty  times  a  day,  and  b^irst- 
ing  with  the  envy  of  eclat.  He  controlled  him- 
self, however,  for  nobody  had  greater  faith  than 
himself  in  the  incomparable  genius  of  Rossini. 

For  five  months  Barbaja  kept  silent  with  ex- 
emplary resignation.  But  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  of  the  sixth  month,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  more  time  to  lose,  he  drew  the  maestro 
aside  and  held  the  following  conversation  with 
him:  — 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  do  you  know  that  it  only 
lacks  twenty-nine  days  for  the  fixed  epoch  ?" 

"  What  epoch  ?  "  asked  Rossini  with  the  sur- 
prise of  a  man  to  whom  one  has  addressed  an 
incompiehensible  question,  intended  for  another. 

"  The  30lh  of  May." 

"  The  30th  of  May  ?  " 

Same  pantomime. 

"  Did  you  not  promise  me  a  new  opera  to  be 
produced  on  that  date?  " 

"  Ah,  did  I  promise  ?  " 

"  'Tis  all  nonsense  now  to  pretend  astonish- 
ment," cried  the  impresario,  whose  patience  was 
at  an  end.  "  I  have  awaited  the  utmost  delay, 
counting  upon  your  genius  and  the  extreme  facil- 
ity in  work  with  which  God  has  endowed  you. 
Now  it  IS  impossible  for  me  to  wait  longer ;  I 
must  have  my  opera." 

"  Can't  some  old  opera  be  arranged  with  a 
new  name?  " 

"  You  think  that  possible  ?  —  and  the  artists 
expressly  engaged  to  sing  in  a  new  opera  ?  " 

"  You  can  put  them  under  fine." 

"  And  the  public  ?  " 

"You  can  close  the  theatre." 

"  And  the  king  ?  " 

"  You  can  hand  in  your  resignation." 

"  All  that  is  true  to  a  certain  point.  But  if 
neither  the  artists,  the  public,  nor  the  king  can 
keep  me  to  my  promise,  I  have  given  my  word, 
sir,  and  Domenico  Barbaja  has  never  failed  in 
his  word  of  honor." 

"  That  makes  a  difference  1  " 

"  Then  promise  me  to  begin  to-morrow  V  " 


"  To-morrow,  impossible ;  I  have  a  fishing 
party  at  Fusaro." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Barbaja,  thrusting  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  "  we  '11  talk  no  longer  about  it.  I 
will  see  what  part  it  remains  for  me  to  take." 

And  he  left  without  another  word. 

That  evening  Rossini  ate  his  supper  with  a 
good  appetite,  and  doing  the  honors  at  the  im- 
presario's table  as  if  he  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
discussion  of  the  morning.  In  withdrawing,  he 
charged  his  servant  to  awaken  him  at  daybreak, 
and  to  have  the  boat  ready  for  Fusaro.  He  then 
went  to  his  room  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

Next  day,  the  five  hundred  clocks  which  the 
blessed  city  of  Naples  possesses  struck  twelve, 
and  Rossini's  servant  had  not  yet  made  an  ap- 
pearance ;  the  sun  darted  his  rays  through  the 
shutters.  Rossini  awoke  with  a  bound,  half  rose 
in  bed,  rubbed  his  eyes  and  rang  !  —  the  bell  rope 
remained  in  his  hand. 

lie  called  through  the  window  that  looked  into 
the  court,  —  not  a  sound  to  be  heard. 

He  shook  the  door  of  his  room  ;  it  resisted  all 
his  efforts,  being  walled  up  on  the  outside. 

Then  Rossini,  returning  to  the  window,  began 
to  shout  for  help.  He  had  not  even  the  conso- 
lation of  the  response  of  an  echo,  the  Barbaja 
palace  being  the  deafest  building  in  the  world. 

Only  one  resource  remained  to  him  :  to  jump 
from  the  fourth  story  window;  but  to  the  [)raise 
of  Rossini  it  must  be  said  that  he  never  for  one 
moment  thought  to  do  that. 

Alter  the  lapse  of  a  full  hour,  Barbaja  showed 
his  cotton  cap  at  a  window  of  the  third  fioor. 
Rossini,  who  still  stood  at  his  own  window,  felt 
like  dinging  a  tile  at  him  ;  he  contented  himself, 
however,  in  overwhelming  him  with  imprecations. 

"  Do  yo  I  wish  anything  ?  "  sang  up  the  impre- 
sario in  a  wheedling  tone. 

"  I  wish  to  get  out  of  this  room  at  once  !  " 

"  You  will  get  out  when  your  opera  is  done." 

"  But  this  is  arbitrary  imprisonment  !  " 

"  Arbitrary  if  you  like  it :  but  I  must  have  my 
opera." 

"  I  will  complain  of  this  to  all  the  artists,  and 
we  will  see." 

"I  will  put  the  artists  under  fine." 

"  I  will  inform  the  public  !  " 

"  I  will  close  the  theatre." 

'•  I  will  go  even  to  the  king  !  " 

"1  will  I'esign  my  position." 

Rossini  perceived  that  he  was  caught  in  his 
own  net.  Also,  as  a  clever  man,  he  changed  his 
tone  and  manner,  and  said  in  a  calm  voice :  — 

"  I  accept  the  joke  and  will  not  be  angry.  But 
may  I  know  when  I  am  to  have  my  liberty  ?  " 

"  When  the  last  scene  of  the  opera  is  in  my 
hands,"  replied  Barbaja,  lifting  his  cap. 

"  All  right ;  send  this  evening  for  the  overture." 

At  night  Barbaja  promptly  received  a  sheet  of 
music,  upon  which  was  written  in  large  letters, 
"  Overture  of  Otello.' 

The  salon  of  Barbaja  was  filled  with  musical 
celebrities  at  the  moment  when  he  received  the 
first  installment  from  his  prisoner.  One  of  them 
immediately  sat  down  to  the  piano  to  decipher  the 
new  chef  d'ceuvre,  and  concluded  that  Rossini 
was  not  a  man,  but  that,  like  a  god,  he  created 
without  effort  and  without  work,  by  the  sole 
power  of  the  will.  Barbaja,  rendered  nearly  fran- 
tic with  joy,  tore  the  sheet  fi-oin  ihe  hands  of 
the  adndrers  and  sent  it  to  be  copied.  The  next 
day  he  received  another  insl^allment,  on  which 
was  written  "  First  Act  of  Otello."  This,  like 
the  other,  was  immediately  sent  to  the  copyists, 
who  performed  their  work  with  the  mute  passive- 
ness  that  Barbaja  had  accustomed  them  to. 

At  the  end  of  three  days,  the  partition  of 
Olelln  had  been  delivered  and  copied.  The  im- 
presario could  not  calmly  abide  his  hap|)inGss. 
He   embraced   Rossini,  ma<le   the   most   touching 
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and  sincere  excuses  for  the  stratagem  he  had 
employed,  and  bogged  him  to  conehide  his  work 
by  attending  the  rehearsals.  "  I  will  go  myself 
to  the  artists,"  replied  Rossini  lightly,  ''and  hear 
tbeni  sinn-  their  roles.  As  to  the  orchestra,  I  will 
hear  them  at  my  rooms." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,  make  your  own  arrange- 
ments. My  presence  is  not  necessary,  and  I  will 
admire  your  masterpiece  at  the  general  rehearsal. 
Yet  once  again,  I  beg  j'ou  to  pardon  the  way  in 
which  I  have  behaved." 

"  Not  a  word  more  of  that,  or  /  shall  be  an- 

gO'-" 

"  Then  at  the  general  rehearsal  ?  " 

"  At  the  general  rehearsal." 

The  day  of  the  general  rehearsal  finally  came  : 
it  was  the  evening  prior  to  this  famous  30th  of 
May,  which  had  cost  Barbaja  so  many  panics. 
The  singers  were  at  their  posts,  the  musicians 
took  their  places  in  the  orchestra,  Rossini  sat  at 
the  piano. 

A  few  elegant  ladies  and  privileged  men  occu- 
pied the  proscenium  bo.xes.  Barbaja,  radiant  and 
triumphant,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  walked  back 
and  forth,  whistling.  The  overture  was  first' 
played ;  wild  applause  shook  the  arches  of  San 
Carlo.     Rossini  arose  and  bowed. 

"  Bravo  1 "  cried  Barbaja.  "  Let  us  have  the 
cavatina  of  the  tenor." 

Rossini  reseated  himself  at  the  piano  ;  every- 
body was  silent';  the  first  violinist  raised  his  bow, 
and  all  re-began  to  play  the  overture.  The  same 
applauses,  yet  even  more  enthusiastic  if  possible, 
broke  forth  at  its  conclusion. 

Rossini  rose  and  bowed. 

"  Bravo  !  Bravo  I  "  repeated  Barbaja  ;  "  now 
let  us  pass  to  the  cavatina." 

The  orchestra  began  for  the  third  time  to  play 
the  overture. 

"  Ah,  there,"  cried  Barb.ija  e.xasperated,  "  all 
that  is  delightful ;  but  we  have  n't  the  time  to  play 
tliat  from  now  till  to-morrow  1  Begin  the  cava- 
tina 1  " 

But  despite  the  injunction  of  the  impresario, 
the  orchestra  continued  none  the  less  to  play  the 
overture.  Barbaja  threw  himself  upon  the  first 
violinist,  and  taking  him  by  the  collar,  shouted 
in  his  ear :  "  Why  the  devil  have  you  kept  play- 
ing this  for  the  last  hour  ?  " 

"  Why,"  he  replied  with  a  phlegm  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  a  German,  "  we  play  what 
has  been  given  us." 

"  But  turn  over  the  leaves,  imbeciles  !  " 

"  We  turn  and  turn,  and  find  only  the  over- 
ture." 

"  How  ?  only  the  overture  !  "  cried  the  im- 
presario paling,  "it  is  then  an  atrocious  mystifi- 
cation ?  " 

Rossini  rose  and  bowed. 

But  Barbaja  had  fallen  motionless  in  an  arm- 
chair. The  prima  donna,  the  tenor,  everybody 
crowded  around  him.  For  a  moment  it  was 
feared  that  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy. 

Rossini,  grieved  that  his  joke  had  taken  so 
serious  a.  turn,  approached  him  with  real  anxiety. 

But  at  sight  of  him,  Barbaja  bounded  like  a 
lion,  roaring  at  him  :  — 

"  Away  from  here,  traitor,  or  you  suffer  harm." 

"  Let  us  see  !  Let  us  see  !  "  said  Rossini  smil- 
ing, "  if  there  be  no  remedy." 

"  What  remedy,  villain  ?  To-morrow  is  the  day 
for  the  first  representation  !  " 

'•  What  if  the  prima  donna  should  be  suddenly 
ill  ?  "  murmured  Rossini  in  a  low  voice  in  the 
impresario's  ear. 

"  Impossible  I  she  would  never  be  willing  to 
draw  upon  herself  the  vengeance  and  sourness 
of  the  public." 

"  You  might  persuade  her  a  little  to  it." 

'•That  would  be  useless.  You  don't  know 
Colbran."     ■ 


"  I  thought  you  on  the  best  terms  wiih  her.". 

"  All  the  more  reason." 

"  Will  yon  permit  me  to  try  ?  " 

"  Do  whatever  you  like :  but  I  warn  you  that 
it  will  be  lost  time." 

"  Perhaps." 

On  the  following  day,  the  announcement  ap- 
peared on  the  doors  of  the  Saint-Charles  that  the 
first  representation  of  Olello  was  postponed  on  ac- 
count of  the  indi^lposition  of  the  prima  donna. 

Eight  days  later,  Olello  was  given. 

Everybody  to-day  knows  this  opera  :  we  have 
nothing  to  add.  Eight  days  had  been  enough 
for  Rossini  to  make  Sliakespeare's  chef  d'ceuore 
forgotten. 

After  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  Barbaja,  weeping 
with  emotion,  sought  the  mae.^b-o  everywhere  in 
order  to  press  him  to  his  heart ;  but  Rossini, 
yielding  doubtlessly  to  that  modesty  which  is  so 
becoming  to  success,  had  hidden  himself  from  the 
ovation  of  the  crowd. 

The  next  day  Domenieo  Barbaja  rang  for  his 
prompter,  who  also  filled  the  role  of  valet  de 
chambre,  and  being  full  of  impatience  sent  him  to 
present  to  his  guest  the  felicitations  of  the  pre- 
vious evening. 

The  prompter  appeared. 

"  Go  and  pray  Rossini  to  come  down  here," 
he  said. 

"  Rossini  is  gone  away,"  replied  the  prompter. 

"  How  I   gone  away  ?  " 

"  Left  for  Bologna  at  daybreak." 

"  Without  a  word  to  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  1  he  left  you  his  adieux." 

"  Then  go  and  ask  Colbran  if  she  will  allow 
me  to  call  upon  her." 

"  Colbran  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Colbran  1  Are  you  deaf  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me,  but  Colbran  is  gone." 

"  Lnposslble  I  " 

"  They  left  in  the  same  carriage." 

"  The  wretch  !  .  .  .  .  She  has  left  me  to  be 
Rossini's  mistress." 

"  Pardon,  sir,  she  is  his  ivife." 

"  Ah,  I  am  avenged  1 "  said  Barbaja  with  a 
peculiar  smile.  M.  W.  F. 


RICHARD    WAGNER    TO    THE     NEW 
WORLD. 

Ille  terrarum  niilii  praeter  omnes 
Aiigulus  ridet 

Heru  Richard  Wagner  thinks  —  and  prob- 
ably some  people  agree  with  him  —  that  he  has 
said  enough  in  European  hearing  about  his  artistic 
aims.  "  The  Old  World,"  he  tells  us,  "  and  es- 
pecially that  part  of  it  included  in  our  new  Ger- 
many, will  hear  no  more  from  me  directly  on  this 
subject."  Herr  Wagner,  however,  has  consider- 
ately exempted  the  New  World  from  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  his  silence,  and  he  has  now 
written,  for  the  North  American  Reoiew,  a  pa- 
per, "  The  Work  and  Mission  of  my  Life  "  which 
he  leads  us  to  believe  no  European  editor  could 
have  torn  from  him  with  wild  horses.  Happy 
America  I  But  why  this  preference?  In  the 
first  place,  because  the  Old  World  is  hopeless. 
Beethoven  was  a  giant,  but  after  him  came  "  the 
Jew  Meyerbeer,"  with  his  coarseness  and  trivi- 
ality ;  Mendelssohn,  who  could  do  no  more  than 
introduce  into  music  a  "  graceful  good  society 
element ;  "  and  Schumann,  "  a  tasteful  composer 
of  little,  spirited,  and  pleasant  songs  and  pieces 
for  the  piano,"  who  took  to  writing  symphonies, 
oi-atorios,  and  operas.  Under  the  auspices  of 
these  men,  and  others  like  them,  "  the  German 
intellect  degenerated'into  a  complete  unproduc- 
tiveness in  art,  severing  the  living  and  active 
bonds  that  bound  it  to  a  great  national  past,  and 
undertaking  to  creite,  unaided,  an  art  intended 
only  for  '  amateurs  '  and  '  connoisseurs.'  "     Dis- 


gusted at  all  this,  Herr  Wagner  looks  hopefully 
to  America  as  the  place  where  the  German  spirit 
will  soon  reach  "  untrammeled  development," 
for  in  that  land  the  German  mind  can  swell  out 
in  freedom,  "  unoppre.fseil  by  the  wretched  burdens 
left  upon  it  bi/  a  melancholif  histori/."  This,  and 
much  more  like  it,  will  please  the  master's  trans- 
atlantic readers,  and  it  really  sounds  very  big 
and  grand;  but -when  we  call  to  remembrance 
that  the  fullest  Wagnerian  expansion  of  the  Ger- 
man art-spirit  is  represented  by  a  drama  com- 
pounded of  gods,  giants,  dwarfs,  talking  birds 
and  beasts,  a  magic  ring,  a  (lavor  of  incest,  and 
a  good  deal  of  dreary  music,  the  temptation  arises 
to  suggest  an  expansion  of  American  protective 
duties  in  the  form  of  a  lieavy  poll-ta.x  on  German 
immigrants.  —  D.  T.  in  London  Musical  World. 


MUSICAL    MATTERS    FROM    FAR    AND 
NEAR. 

BY    DR.    EDUARD    HANSLICK. 

On  returning  home,  after  a  longish  absence, 
we  often  find  on  our  writing-table  something 
which  has  altogether  refused  to  turn  up  during 
our  journey  :  materials  for  a  feuilleton.  Thus  I 
was  welcomed  back  by  a  neat  pile  of  new  musi- 
cal works,  newspapers,  and  letters,  among  which 
I  found  a  great  deal  calculated  to  interest  my 
readers  as  well  as  myself.  Above  all,  there  were 
several  communications  from  Paris,  where  there 
is  never  any  want  of  activity  in  the  domain  of 
music. 

HISTORICAL    BALLETS    IN    PA»IS. 

In  a  letter  from  a  frien<l  I  find  a  description 
of  the  fete  recently  given  by  Gambetta,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  news- 
papers have  supplied  their  readers  with  plenty 
of  particulars.  But  one  part  of  it  strikes  me  as 
sufKciently  new  and  important  to  have  attention 
again  directed  to  it :  I  allude  to  the  execution  of 
various  old  dances.  Gambetta  had  dances  of 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  executed  in  his  salons 
with  the  original  music  and  in  the  costume  of 
the  period.  The  first  realization  of  this  original 
idea,  which  rises  far  above  mere  amiisement,  I 
myself  witnessed  last  year  in  Paris,  and  still  re- 
tain a  fresh  and  lively  impression  of  it.  The 
Paris  Exhibitions,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
greatly  excelled  in  one  respect  all  other  under- 
takings of  a  similar  nature ;  namely,  in  the  ex- 
traordinary hospitality  and  unbounded  sociable- 
ness  displayed  towards  every  visitor.  Nowhere 
else  had  a  foreigner,  with  good  recommendations, 
a  juror,  a  government  commissary,  or  an  exhib- 
itor, enjoyed  such  ample  opportunities  for  attend- 
ing brilliant  private  parties  as  lie  enjoyed  in 
Paris.  The  first  dignitaries  of  the  state  and  of 
the  city,  and,  above  all,  the  ministers,  considered 
it  their  duty  (a  duty  utterly  ignored  in  other 
countries)  to  do  the  honors  of  Paris  to  foreiu'n- 
ers.  Almost  every  week  one  or  other  of  the 
ministers  gave  a  brilliant  evening  party,  at  which 
you  heard  the  most  celebrated  singers  and  virtu- 
osos. As  a  proof  of  the  well-nigh  unsurpassable 
richness  and  variety  of  the  programmes  on  such 
occasions  in  the  year  1867,  I  will  mention  an 
evening  party  given  by  Marshal  Vaillant,  Minis- 
ter cf  Fine  Arts,  when  a  one-act  comed)',  an  old 
comic  operetta,  and  some  unpublished  operatic 
fragments  of  Meyerbeer's  were  performed  in  cos- 
tume by  the  leading  members  of  the  Theatre- 
Francjais,  the  Opera-Comique,  and  the  Grand 
Opera.  It  seemed  as  if  the  best  displays  of  the 
kind  were  exhausted  in  the  palmy  year  of  the 
Second  Empire,  and  that  nothing  was  left  for  the 
gatherings  during  the  Exhibition  of  1878.  But 
the  French  always  discover  something  new.  On 
the  11th  June  last  year,  M.  Bardoux,  Minister  of 
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Public  Instruction,  offered  his  guests  an  entirely 
original  and  charming  entertainment,  namely, 
a  historical  concert  in  dances.  This  certainly 
conies  under  the  category  of  novel  surprises,  and 
should  excite  emulation  in  other  quarters.  But 
such  an  idea  cannot  be  carried  out  so  easily,  for 
it  requires  two  pei-sons  with  whom  we  do  not 
often  meet:  a  scholar  conversant  with  dances, 
and  a  danseuse  who  is  also  a  scholar.  The  min- 
ister found  the  former  in  Tlieo<lore  de  Lajarte,  a 
man  thoroughly  well  versed  in  the  history  of  mu- 
sic, and  the  latter  in  Mllo.  Laura  Fonta,  of  the 
Grand  Opera.  The  two  between  them  arranged 
the  whole  entertainment  in  conformity  with  old 
choreographic  drawings,  pictures,  and  scores. 
AVe  fi^^t  witnessed,  on  a  pretty  stage  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  large  apartment,  two  much 
talked-of  dances  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Pavane  and  the  Voile,  executed,  in  French  Court 
costume  of  the  period,  by  three  female  and  three 
male  dancers  from  the  Opera.  The  Voile  was 
one  of  the  most  popular,  if  not  exactly  the  most 
moral,  dances.  It  was  requisite  that  the  male 
dancer  should  be  a  strong  man,  a  cavalier  gail- 
lard  ;  he  had  to  whirl  his  partner  round  several 
times  and  then  lift  her  high  up  in  the  air.  Yet 
the  Voile  was  danced  at  all  Court  balls,  and 
Queen  Margot  was  celebrated  as  a  famous  Vol- 
teuse.  Completely  unlike  the  Voile,  the  Pavane 
was  full  of  ceremonious  dignity,  and  danced  by 
the  gentlemen  with  cloak,  sword,  and  covered 
head.  For  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  saw  all 
this,  like  some  old  picture  vivified,  with  our  own 
eyes.  The  whole  wound  up  with  the  famous 
"  Flower  Ballet  "  from  Raraeau's  lades'  Galanle^ 
(1753).  Mademoiselle  Fonta  and  twelve  other 
ladies  represented  the  flowers,  round  which  blus- 
tered and  sighed  two  male  dancers  under  the 
masks  of  "  Boreas  and  Zephyr."  No  descrip- 
tion can  convey,  even  approximately,  a  notion  of 
the  exceptionally  charming  picture,  so  historically 
true  as  regards  costume,  dances,  and  music.  As 
already  mentioned,  -Theodore  de  Lajarte,  the 
learned  keeper  of  the  archives  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  superintended  the  musical  part,  which  he 
had  executed  by  merely  five  violins  and  a  piano. 
This  accompaniment  proved  much  too  small  for 
the  dimensions  of  the  large  apartment,  which 
was  acoustically  bad  ;  the  music  sounded  some- 
what as  though  it  had  come  telephonically  from 
Brussels  or  London. 

A    HISTORY    OF    INSTRUMENTATION. 

The  remark  of  some  one  near  me  that  even 
LuUy  had  employed  24  violins  ("  Les  24  violons 
du  Roy  ")  was  the  signal  for  a  conversation  on 
the  different  handling  of  the  orchestra  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  drew  from  me  an  expression  of 
regret  at  our  not  yet  possessing  a  History  of  In 
atrumenlalion.  I  remarked  that,  in  the  labors  of 
Coussemaker,  Fe'tis,  Chrysander,  and  Ambros, 
we  had  merely  valuable  contributions  for  such  a 
work,  as  far  as  regarded  more  especially  oldish 
music,  but  no  systematic  account,  coming  down 
to  our  own  days,  of  how  men  used  to  score  at 
different  periods  and  in  different  countries  and 
schools.  I  did  not  know  that  a  gentleman  seated 
quite  near  me  was  then  engaged  on  precisely 
such  a  work.  His  name  was  Henri  Lavoix 
(Fils),  and  his  book,  just  published  Tn  Paris  by 
F.  Didot,  is  called  Jliitoire  de  V Inslrumenlalion 
depuii  le  IGii'me  ti'ecle  jusrju'h  nos  jours.  Tlie 
work  fills  up  a  gap  in  the  literature  of  musical 
hi.storj-,  and  is  not  the  first  instance  of  the 
French  anticipating  the  Germans  in  musical  eru- 
dition. Lavoix's  Ilistoire  de  V Inslrumenlalion 
supplements  and  admirably  illustrates  G.  Chou- 
quet's  Ilistnry  of  French  Opera,  and  Lajartc's 
CalaJo'ine  raixonnn'  of  the  Grand  Opera,  to  «[)eak 
only  of  works  of  the  most  recent  date.     It  con- 


tains a  mine  of  information  set  forth  lucidly  and 
pleasingly.  II  traces  the  origin  of  instruments 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  follows  their  de- 
velopment down  to  the  scores  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner, while  it  admirably  characterizes  the  style  of 
instrumentation  patronized  by  various  nations 
and  their  most  eminent  composers.  If  there  is 
anything  we  miss  in  the  book  it  is  tables  with 
musical  examples  and  diagrams.  The  later  are 
best  found  in  the  richly  illustrated  new  work, 
Les  Inslruments  a  Arcliet,  by  A.  Vidal,  and  the 
former  in  Berlioz.  These  works  have  recently 
been  supplemented,  too,  by  an  admirable  and 
welcome  monograph,  Les  Types  des  Inslruments, 
published  in  the  Gazelle  Musicale  by  that  thor- 
oughly profound  and  clever  Parisian  critic,  Jean 
Weber.  —  Lond.  Mus.  World. 
(To  be  continued.) 


MR.  JOSEFFY'S  DEBUT  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  young  Hungarian  pianist,  Rafael  Joseffy, 
who  made  at  Chickering  Hall  last  night  his  first 
appearance  in  America,  achieved  an  instant  and 
brilliant  success.  If  little  has  been  heard  about 
him  here,  it  is  because  hitherto  he  has  almost 
confined  his  sphere  of  activity  to  Vienna,  and 
musical  news  is  longer  and  more  uncertain  in 
reaching  us  from  Vienna  than  from  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Musicians  and  connoisseurs, 
however,  were  not  ignorant  of  his  popularity  in 
the  Austrian  capital ;  and  the  concert  last  night 
was  attended  by  a  throng  of  accomplished  and 
expectant  listeners  who  watched  the  performance 
with  the  most  critical  care.  In  the  applause  of 
such  an  audience  an  artist  finds  the  best  ratifica- 
tion of  his  title  to  fame. 

To  most  of  the  assemblage  we  presume  that 
Joseffy  was  a  gi'eat  surprise.  When  we  hear  of 
a  phenomenal  young  pianist,  especially  of  the 
modern  school,  we  usually  think  of  a  "  pounder." 
Joseffy  is  anything  but  that.  He  is  brilliant,  yet 
not  noisy,  dashing  without  clatter.  Neither  does 
he  dazzle  us  with  flashes  of  irregular  splendor,  or 
overcome  us  with  outbursts  of  passion  and  tem- 
pest. His  playing,  full  as  it  is  of  light,  of  life, 
of  glowing  color  and  of  strong  feeling,  is  justly 
measured  and  exquisitely  symmetrical.  Indeed, 
't  is  most  brilliant  when  't  is  most  delicate.  It  is 
when  Joseffy  executes  the  softest  passages  of 
Chopin  that  we  feel  surest  in  declaring  him  the 
most  dashing  of  all  pianists.  His  execution  is 
not  more  remarkable  for  its  facility  than  for  its 
nicety.  There  is  perhaps  no  pianist  now  living 
whose  work  is  so  clean.  Every  note  has  its 
exact  value  and  makes  its  exact  effect.  Every 
phrase  is  so  clear  that  it  shines ;  and  every  little 
embellishment  keeps  its  outlines  perfect.  Nor  is 
his  precision  the  result  of  mere  mechanical  prac- 
tice. It  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  the  sim- 
plest expression  of  a  poetical  nature  highly  en- 
dowed with  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  form  and 
proportion.  Coupled  with  this  elegance  of  ex- 
ecution is  a  wonderful  —  we  are  tempted  to  say 
an  unparalleled  —  beauty  of  touch.  By  touch 
we  mean  the  sensuous  quality  of  the  tone  evoked 
from  the  instrument  through  some  indefinable  art 
in  striking  the  key,  —  an  art  wholly  distinct  from 
that  of  execution,  which  has  to  do  with  combina- 
tions and  successions  of  notes  rather  than  with 
the  timbre  of  each  one.  If  Joseff'y's  style  was 
a  surprise,  his  tone  was  a  revelation.  Few  of 
us  believed  that  the  piano  could  produce  sounds 
80  sweet  and  so  varied.  Whenever  he  pressed 
the  key-board  he  drop{)ed  jewels  from  his  fin- 
gers. 

He  played  last  night  with  the  assistance  of  an 
orchestra  sympathetically  and  adroitly  conducted 
by  Dr.  Damrosch.  His  first  selection  was 
Chopin's  beautiful  Concerto  in  E  minor.  The 
opening  Allegro  was  played  with  extreme   ele- 


gance and  a  composure  that  seemed  to  give  the 
audience  some  astonishment.  The  Romanza 
was  warmer.  In  the  Rondo  the  blood  of  the 
artist  coursed  still  more  rapidly,  and  here  we 
had  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of 
virtuosity  on  the  pianoforte  that  we  can  call  to 
mind.  It  roused  a  storm  of  enthusiasm,  and  the 
performer  was  recalled  again  and  again.  Next 
came  a  group  of  solo  pieces ;  in  Bach's  Chromatic 
Fantasia  and  Fugue  Mr.  Joseffy's  style  did  not 
differ  very  materially  from  that  of  other  interpre- 
ters ;  in  two  of  his  own  transcriptions,  or  etudes, 
based  on  Boccherini's  Minuet  and  Chopin's  Waltz 
in  D-flat,  he  displayed  some  of  the  choicest 
graces  of  his  execution,  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  added  little  of  value  to  the  themes 
chosen  for  embellishment,  and  that  he  robbed 
them  of  characteristic  charms.  For  a  recall  he 
played  "  La  Danza,"  from  Liszt's  Venezia  e 
Napoli.  Lastly,  in  Liszt's  E-flat  Concerto,  be 
manifested  powers  in  a  more  stately  vein  than 
the  first  part  of  the  entertainment  had  called 
forth,  and  so  he  kept  the  delight  of  the  audience 
increasing  to  the  very  end. 

The  last  test  of  an  artist  is  in  the  ability  to 
interpret  the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  grandest 
composers.  It  is  in  this  that  Von  Biilow  is 
great.  What  Joseffy  may  be  in  this  respect 
cannot  be  determined  from  the  selections  pre- 
sented last  night. —  Tribune,  Oct.  14. 


TALKS  ON  ART. —SECOND  SERIES.^ 

FROM      INSTRUCTIONS      OF      MR.      WILLIAM      M. 
HUNT    TO    HIS    PUPILS. 

XV. 

YoUE  picture  is  not  quiet  enough.  Things 
don't  keep  their  place.  A  picture  that  's  running 
around  might  as  well  be  a  mouse.  You  make 
too  much  point  of  everything.  You  make  every- 
thing count.  Look  I  there  's  a  whole .'  Your 
picture  is  not.  It  is  all  in  parts.  Things  tor- 
ment you.  Don't  hook  your  eye  upon  an  object 
and  draw  it  up  here  just  as  a  lobster  catches  his 
food.  Don't  begin  by  making  exceptions  !  Begin 
with  your  rule.  Better  have  things  under-cooked 
than  over-done.  Food  over-done  is  not  fit  to 
give  to  a  beggar. 

Be  critical ;  and  keep  things  where  they  are. 
Keep  them  in  the  frame.  Hang  what  people 
say  —  "  That  head  stands  out  so  well  —  from 
the  frame  ! " 

Painting  is  the  representation  of  things  that 
are  away  from  you.  You  paint  what  is  beyond 
you.  First,  the  sky ;  then  the  distance  ;  next, 
middle  ground ;  last,  foreground,  with  figures, 
perhaps.  Don't  make  things  too  visible  I  Give 
people  spectacles  ;  but  don't  spoil  your  work  I 

You  would  all  paint  better  if  you  did  n't  think 
so  much  of  what  other  people  will  say  about  your 
work.  Suggestion  is  the  biggest  thing  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  great  deal  bigger  than  a  fiict. 
Paint  the  vague  something  that  you  see.  Don't 
try  to  be  smarter  than  nature. 

Distance  never  lends  anything  but  enchant- 
ment. Don't  lose  your  distance  !  Crack  .ahead  I 
You  're  a  little  bit  too  conscientious  ;  I  mean 
about  painting.  I  want  to  see  you  get  vague- 
ness, distance,  the  subjections  which  one  thing  has 
to  another.  Learn  to  sacrifice  one  thing  to  sur- 
rounding objects  !  You  see  a  calf  staring  over  a 
fence.  You  paint  your  calf  as  he  looks  to  you  ; 
but  if  you  paint  the  sky  as  you  think  you  see  it, 
without  any  reference  to  its  relation  to  the  calf, 
you  'U  find  your  sky  stuck  fast  to  his  ears,  instead 
of  being  four  thousand  miles  away.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  bother  you  any  more.     Yours  truly  I 

1  Copyright,  1879,  by  Helen  M.  Knowlton. 
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Get  your  mind  off  of  your  work  for  a  minute 
and  then  go  at  it  like  a  cataract. 

I  've  carried  that  portrait  as  far  as  I  can  carry 
it  safely.  I  know  that  I  am  ambitious  ;  and  I 
know  that  I  should  like  to  go  on  with  it  as  long 
as  I  could  see  anything  to  do.  But  I  know  that 
if  I  did  so  I  should  carry  it  steadily  backwards ; 
so  I  oblige  myself  to  stop  where  I  am.  I  tried 
to  represent  an  impression.  I  have  done  that ; 
and  to  go  and  get  other  qualities  that  I  should 
like  would  be  to  sacrifice  something  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  of  the  whole. 

If  you  want  to  make  an  impression,  you  must 
sacrifice  as  many  details  as  possible.  Keep  your 
figure  strong,  and  undisturbed  by  little  things 
that  hinder,  not  help,  and  it  will  strike  the  be- 
holder like  an  apparition.  If  you  are  going  to 
paint  a  ghost,  you  don't  give  him  sixteen  rows 
of  buttons.  A  great  sweep  of  vague  drapery, 
and  a  figure  in  it. 

But  some  people  would  never  be  satisfied  with 
that.  After  a  Beethoven  Symphony  they  want 
a  little  Jim  Crow  tucked  on  to  the  end  of  it  to 
make  it  pretty. 

Tour  background  is  too  yellow.  It  makes  you 
think  of  paint.  Anybody  would  know  that  you 
painted  it  with  yellow-ochre.  The  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  paint  it  right  out  with  black 
and  white  and  cobalt,  and  paint  your  yellow  tints 
into  that.  Don't  bury  your  figures  under  a 
tombstone  of  yellow  ochre,  so  that  after  a  year's 
time,  when  they  come  to  light,  they  look  wrig- 
gling and  distressed,  as  if  they  had  been  buried 
alive. 

You  get  a  thing  yellow  by  painting  it  of  some 
other  color,  and  then  using  the  yellow  only  where 
it  is  needed.  If  you  are  painting  a  tiara  of  gold, 
paint  the  band  solidly  with  black  and  white,  and 
then  touch  in  the  yellow-ochre,  full  and  frankly, 
and  the  tremble  of  the  blue  or  black  will  help 
the  color  of  the  gold. 

You  must  "  go  in  "  for  something  I  You  can't 
go  in  for  nothing  at  all. 

It  isn  't  always  the  thing  you  see  that 's  the 
best.  Put  in  all  the  pretty  things  that  please 
your  fancy,  and  you  destroy  the  simplicity  of  the 
whole. 

You  must  n't  be  so  ambitious  I 

"  How  can  I  help  it  ?  " 

You  can't. 

"  I  was  told  when  in  Europe,  to  '  work,  work.' 
So  I  began  to  paint  early  in  the  morning,  almost 
before  light "  — 

An  excellent  time  to  paint  —  when  you  can't 
see  color ! 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  painted  all  day,  sometimes  with- 
out eating,  even  woi-king  late  at  night  by  gas- 
light. I  did  that  seven  years,  until  I  lost  my 
health." 

And  now  for  seven  years  you  ought  to  go  out 
of  doors,  sit  under  a  pine-tree,  and  say,  "  What  a 
fool  1     What  a  fool  1  " 


The  Hereford  Festival  (156th  meeting  of  the  three  Choirs 
of  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester)  began  September  9, 
with  a  service,  followed  by  Elijah,  with  Mme.  Alhani,  Miss 
Anna  Williams,  Mmes.  Enriquez  and  Patey.  Messrs.  JMc- 
Guckin,  W.  H.  Cummings,  and  Santley  as  soloists.  Sec- 
ond day,  Purcell's  Te  Dtum,  and  Bach's  Cliristmns  Ora- 
torio (parts  1  and  2),  with  Miss  Thursby,  Mme.  Patey,  Mr. 
Cummings,  etc.,  and  Spohr's  Psalm:  *' How  lovely  are  thy 
dweUings."  Third  day,  Dr.  Arthur  SuUivan's  Oratorio, 
The  Light  of  the  World  (Miss  Thursby,  Mme.  Patey,  Messrs. 
Cummings  and  McGuckin  for  tenors,  and  Mr.  Santley, 
bass;  after  which,  Haydn's  Imperial  Moss.  There  were 
also  evening  miscellaneous  concerts,  and  a  concert  of  cham- 
ber music. 
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OUR  PLANS. 

As  with  the  waning  year  the  musical  season 
grows  apace,  threatening  to  be  more  absorbing 
and  rfiore  multifarious  than  ever,  we  feel  the  need 
of  all  the  room  our  little  sheet  affords  for  doing 
anything  like  justice  to  the  musical  interests  and 
topics  of  the  day.  Our  columns,  therefore,  will 
be  henceforth  devoted  almost  e.xclusively  to  mu- 
sical subjects,  although  we  are  not  bound  always 
to  e.Kclude  a  brief  contribution  upon  other  arts, 
or  even  of  a  purely  literary  character,  —  for  in- 
stance, a  short  poem  now  and  then,  if  very  good  ! 
The  literary  element  so  far  has  hardly  amounted 
to  enough,  in  quantity  at  least,  to  justify  its  in- 
troduction in  a  paper  like  this,  wliHe  we  have 
wanted  all  the  space  it  occupied  for  matters 
purely  musical  or  in  some  way  related  to  music. 
Miss  Knowlton's  interesting  reports  of  the  la- 
mented Wm.  M.  Hunt's  "  Talks  on  Art  "  will  still 
go  on  until  her  stock  of  notes  is  exhausted ;  but 
beyond  this  we  can  make  no  promises  regarding 
any  art  but  music.  We  look  for  more  of  those 
readable  and  instructive  articles  from  Mrs. 
Ritter,  in  continuance  of  the  series  so  charmingly 
begun  with  her  "  Study  "  on  George  Sand  and 
Chopin.  That  was  music,  poetry,  art,  nature, 
all  in  one  !  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp  will  still  be  a 
frequent  contributor,  sometimes  furnishing,  as  he 
has  so  well  done  before,  an  editorial  "  leader." 
Nor  will  any  of  our  valued  correspondents  and 
contributors  be  wanting,  while  new  writers  will 
be  coming  to  the  front. 

Just  now  we  want  more  room  particularly,  — 
and  we  intend  to  take  it,  —  first,  for  musical  in- 
telligence, a  summary  of  events  in  all  parts  of 
the  musical  world  ;  and  secondly,  for  brief  re- 
views of  the  more  important  musical  publications. 
We  have  still  further  plans  in  petto  to  be  ma- 
tured before  the  expiration  of  the  present  year 
and  volume,  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  this 
journal,  so  as  to  make  it  more  fully  an  exponent 
of  the  musical  activity  that  centres  here  in 
Boston,  while  it  will  keep  an  outlook  upon  what 
is  passing  elsewhere,  and  make  more  full  report 
of  it  than  heretofore. 


IS  ROBERT   PRANZ  A  FAILURE  ? 

I  HAVE  been  much  surprised,  since  I  wrote  an 
article  on  "  Additional  Accompaniments  to  Bach 
and  Handel  Scores,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  1878,  to  find  a 
great  divergence  in  opinion  on  this  subject  amon" 
musicians  I  have  chanced  to  talk  with.  I  had 
thought  Franz's  position  in  this  matter  as  undis- 
puted among  unprejudiced  musicians  as  I  now 
think  it  unassailable.  The  opponents  of  Franz 
in  Germany  can  be  fairly  ranked  in  two  classes  : 
those  of  the  first  class  are  not  musicians,  and 
those  of  the  second  are  composers,  much  of  whose 
work  in  the  same  field  has  been  so  severely  (and 
to  my  mind  so  justly)  criticised  by  Franz  and 
his  friends,  that  their  attitude  toward  him  must 
needs  have  a  polemical  character.  In  the  wholly 
rabid  condition  of  what  might  be  called  "  musi- 
cal politics  "  in  Germany,  it  was  humanly  un- 
avoidable that  such  a  publication  as  Franz's  not- 
able "  Open  Letter  to  Dr.  Eduard  Hanslick " 
should  estrange  from  him  both  Johannes  Brahms 
and  Josef  Joachim,  and  their  legion  of  sworn 
admirers. 

But  certain  private  expressions  of  opinion  by 
musicians  who  have  no  manner  of  personal  con- 
nection with  the  quarrel  between  Franz  and 
Julius  SchaefTer,  on  one  side,  and  the  Lfipzigcr 


Bach-yerein,  on  the  other,  have  struck  me  as  so 
well  worthy  of  consideration,  from  their  wholly 
unpartisan  origin,  that  I  would  here  try  to  an- 
swer at  least  some  of  them. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  un- 
doubted fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  St. 
Matthew-Passion,"  the  Franz  scores  of  Bach  Can- 
tatas that  have  been  performed  in  Boston  (the 
"  Magnificat  "  and  the  "  Christmas  Oratorio ") 
made  a  very  unsatisfactory  effect.  This  is  cer- 
tainly prima' facie  evidence  against  Franz.  But 
it  would  have  been  nothing  short  of  miraculous 
if  these  Cantatas  had  made  a  satisfying  effect, 
given  under  the  conditions  they  then  were  given 
under.  '  I  would  not  be  thought  for  a  moment 
to  hint  at  any  incompetency  in  the  musicians 
(singers  and  players)  who  took  part  in  these 
performances  ;  the  difGculty  did  not  lie  there  in 
the  least.  The  difficulty  lay  wholly  in  either  a 
total  want  of  appreciation,  or  a  total  disregard, 
of  the  fact  that  the  musical  conditions  these 
scores  demand  are  diflferent,  toto  coelo,  from  those 
demanded  by  the  works  our  choral  societies 
habitually  produce.  It  is  well  known  that  Bach's 
Church  Cantatas  were  written  for  very  small 
vocal  masses;  even  the  slightest  study  of  his 
scores  will  show  that  his  treatment  of  orchestral 
instruments,  in  respect  to  their  mutual  dynamic 
relations,  differed  totally  from  that  of  composers 
of  a  later  period.  In  his  style  of  instrumenta- 
tion Bach  shows  little  or  no  regard  for  that 
superior  power  of  the  strings  over  the  wooden 
wind  which  was  the  basis  of  orchestration  in 
Mozart's  and  Haydn's  day.  In  fact,  Bach's  or- 
chestral scores  look  much  more  like  chamber- 
music  than  they  do  like  what  is  nowadays  con- 
sidered as  orchestral  writing.  Even  in  forte 
passages  his  oboe  or  flute  parts  have  an  impor- 
tance in  the  contrapuntal  web  of  the  music  such 
as  no  composer  of  a  later  period  would  have 
thought  of  giving  them.  Each  separate  voice  in 
Bach's  orchestra  is  as  important  musically,  and 
should  be  made  so  dynamically,  as  the  others. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  modern  practice  of 
doubling  the  violin  and  viola  parts,  so  as  to  give 
them  the  supremacy  in  the  orchestra,  cannot  give 
his  scores  their  due  effect.  Now  Franz  has 
scored  his  "  additional  accompaniments  "  wholly 
in  harmony  with  Bach's  style,  and  the  rules  that 
apply  to  the  proper  production  of  a  Bach  score 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  production  of 
Franz's  arrangements. 

The  dynamic  relation  between  orchestra  and 
chorus  is  also  an  important  matter.  It  is  quite 
plain  that  choral  compositions  in  which  not  only 
the  orchestra  as  a  whole,  but  every  single  instru- 
mental part,  plays  so  important  a  role  as  in 
Bach's,  will  suffer  greatly  by  having  the  choir  so 
large  and  powerful  as  virtually  to  overbalance 
the  instruments.  The  true  conditions  for  the 
proper  performance  of  a  Bach  Cantata  are  to 
have  every  vocal  and  instrumental  part  equally, 
or  very  nearly  equally,  strong.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  these  conditions  have  never 
been  observed  here.  Our  orchestra  has  been 
composed  in  ^the  same  way,  and  has  borne  the 
same  relation  to  the  chorus,  as  in  performances 
of  "  Elijah,"  "  The  Creation,"  and  other  works 
which  are  scored  on  a  totally  different  principle. 
The  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets  have  been  wholly 
unable  to  assert  themselves  against  the  strings, 
and  have  been,  moreover,  rendered  doubly  im- 
potent by  their  position  on  the  stage,  surrounded 
and  deadened  as  they  were  by  large  clioral 
masses,  and  by  having  their  tone  reach  the  audi- 
ence filtered  through  that  of  the  violins  and 
violas,  a  process  which  is  admirably  adapted  to 
give  full  effect  to  Beethoven  symphonies,  but 
which  works  much  ruin  with  Bach. 

W.  F.  A. 

t^To  he  continued.) 
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A  CALIFORNIA  MUSICAL  INVENTION. 

THE    BOW    PIANO    AND     THE    VIOLIN    PIANO. 

The  following  history  and  description  of  a  cu- 
rious, possibly  a  valuable  musical  instrument, 
"whicli  many  will  remember  to  have  seen  at  the 
Philadelphia  Exposition,  we  print  for  what  it  is 
worth.  Not  having  witnessed  it  ourselves,  we 
cannot  judge  of  its  importance.  The  article,  as 
we  received  it  from  a  writer  in  California,  who 
is  well  informed  uponthe  subject,  is  introduced  by 
brief  historical  accounts  of  the  various  bow  instru- 
ments of  the  violin  family,  and  of  the  piano-forte 
b)''  itself.  But  this  is  matter  so  familiar  as  to  be 
unessential  to  an  understanding  of  the  new  inven- 
tion, so  that,  considering  the  length  of  the  article 
for  our  small  space,  we  make  bold  to  omit  it,  and 
come  to  the  point  at  once.  We  have  no  doubt 
of  the  great  ingenuity  of  the  invention,  but  only 
time  and  artists  can  decide  whether  it  be  a  real 
gain  to  music  as  an  art.  Whether  it  is  not  bet- 
ter that  the  violin  should  be  a  violin,  and  the 
piano  a  piano,  each  filling  the  distinctive  sphere 
in  art  which  it  has  always  done,  is  a  question 
which  will  force  itself  upon  our  mind.  The  me- 
chanical invention  may  be  very  interesting  in  it- 
self, but  the  aesthetic,  the  artistic  question  is  the 
one  on  which  the  whole  matter  turns.  Whether 
pianists  will  compose  better  music,  and  perform 
it  better,  by  having  a  quasi  violin,  or  viol,  or 
violoncello  ingrafted  on  their  Chickering  or 
Steinway  "  Grand,"  —  that  seems  to  be  the  ques- 
tion. As  a  general  experience,  all  such  mongrel 
products  of  the  marriage  of  instruments  of  dif- 
ferent temperament  and  genius  have  proved  very 
unsatisfactory  to  true  artists  and  musicians,  But 
now  hear  our  correspondent :  — 

THE    BOW    PIAXO. 

The  first  attempt  at  making  a  "  bow  piano  "  was  made  in 
1610,  when  Hans  Hayden  of  Nuernberg  in  Germany  turned 
ont  an  instrument  which  he  called  "  Gamba  work."  This 
new  instrument  had  a  finger-board  and  was  shaped  like  a  pi- 
ano of  that  time.  It  was  supplied  with  gut  strings,  and  by 
pressure  on  the  keys  these  strings  were  thrown  against 
small  wooden  rollers  covered  with  parchment  and  rubbed 
with  resin.  These  rollers,  connected  by  a  very  narrow  belt, 
were  governed  by  a  larger  wheel,  and  a  pedal  connected 
with  the  larger  wheel  put  the  whole  apparatus  in  motion 
and,  by  means  of  friction,  produced  the  sounds.  Hayden's 
bow  piano  was  improved  upon  by  Johann  Hohlfeld  of  Ber- 
lin in  1757,  and  bis  improvement  consisted  simply  in  cover- 
ing the  rollers,  instead  of  parchment,  with  horse-hair  also 
rubbed  with  resin,  against  which  the  strings  were  pressed 
by  the  same  means.  After  Hohlfeld,  seven  or  eight  persons 
made  experiments  with  the  view  of  constructing  a  bow  piano, 
but  no  record  exists  of  what  they  succeeded  in  perfecting.  J. 
Carl  Greiner,  one  of  the  best  piano-makers  of  his  time,  revived 
the  idea  of  a  bow  piano,  and  in  the  free  town  of  Wetzlar,  now 
belonging  to  Prussia,  in  1782,  invented  one  which  had  two 
key-lKjards,  the  upper  to  play  the  piano  and  the  lower  the 
bow  piano.  It  was  three  feet  eight  inches  long,  one  foot 
eight  inches  broad,  and  one  foot  high.l 

Greiner  was  the  first  who  made  an  endless  bow  of  parch- 
ment operating  over  rollers,  the  strings  being  pressed  against 
the  bow.  It  is  not  known  how  far  it  was  a  euccess.  Carl 
Greiner,  at  his  death,  was  succeeded  in  his  business  by  his 
cousin  Hans  Greiner,  the  father  of  Frederic  and  George  Grei- 
ner, but  he  was  so  occupied  with  the  manufacture  of  piano- 
fortes that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  Low  piano.  The  idea 
rested  from  1782  till  1835,  when  Frederic  and  George  began 
to  experiment  on  the  bow  piano.  Many  of  their  experi- 
raenU  were  very  costly,  and  at  length  the  brothers  came  to 
the  conclasion  that  oidy  by  using  the  natural  shape  of  the 
violin,  vioU,  \ioloncello  and  bass,  which  had  not  before  been 
tested,  could  the  sound  of  the  violin  be  properly  imitated  by 
means  of  four  endless  horse-hair  Ik)W3  passing  over  rollers. 

The  new  idea  proved  the  correct  one,  and  the  new  instru- 
ment wa*  pronounced  a  decided  success.  This  bow  piano 
wag  arranged  in  this  way:  A  double  bass,  a  violoncello,  a 
viola,  and  a  violin,  were  fastened  in  such  a  way  that  one  fol- 
lowed the  other  according  to  Hizc.  Tiiese  inatrunienLs  were 
then  surrounded  by  a  frame  giving  the  whole  the  appearance 
of  a  small  grand  piano,  and  furnished  with  gut  strings,  ren- 
dering notes  from  the  lowest  bass  to  the  highest  treble,  at 
that  time  intended  for  but  six  octaves.  The  key-lx)ard  was 
so  arranged  that  on  pressing  down  the  keys  a  small  lever, 
resting  on  the  hind  f»art  of  the  key  and  at  the  same  time 
connected  upward  with  the  trut,  pressed  the  string  against 
the  bovr.     Each  of  the  four  instrumenta  bad  its  bow  made 

1  Reference  is  made  to  Edward  Bemsdorrs  "  Universal  lex- 
icon of  3Iuaic"  published  in  Dresden,  1857,  page  254. 


of  horse-hair,  endless  in  its  action,  and  passing  over  two  roll- 
ers. These  four  bows  were  put  in  action  by  a  fly-wbeel 
connected  with  the  rollers,  the  fly-wheel  being  governed  by  a 
treadle.  Each  of  the  four  violins  had  four  bridges,  and  over 
these  sixteen  bridges  seventy-three  strings  passed. 

Tiie  sound  was  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a 
piano-forte,  namely,  by  presshig  the  keys,  but  on  the  bow 
piano  the  sounds  could  be  prolonged  indefinitely  by  simply 
continuing  the  pressure  on  the  keys,  an  attribute  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  piano-forte.  The  performer  was  aide,  by  greater 
or  less  pressure  on  the  keys,  to  regulate  the  volume  of  sound 
and  render  the  notes  with  more  or  less  expression.  On 
completing  the  new  instrument,  the  Greiners  gave  concerts 
in  Wetzlar,  their  native  towTi,  in  the  neighboring  towns,  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  at  many  of  the  most  fashionable 
bathing-places,  where  they  were  received  with  the  greatest 
favor  by  the  aristocracy  and  musical  authorities.  At  Frank- 
fort the  celebrated  composer  and  musician,  Aloys  Schmitt, 
frequently  played  on  it,  and  expressed  himself  as  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  bow  piano.  He  complimented  the  invent- 
ors on  the  success  of  their  experiments,  which  had  exceeded 
all  expectations.  Schmitt  recommended  the  brothers  Grei- 
ner to  Eiuil  Steinkiihler,  his  most  proficient  scholar,  and  the 
latter,  who  is  now  a  musical  director  and  composer  in  Lille 
in  the  northern  part  of  France,  and  received  from  Louis  Na- 
poleon the  higl'est  distinction,  the  '■  Golden  Medal  of  Merit," 
played  on  the  instrument  very  frequently,  and  spoke  of  it  in 
unmeasured  terms  of  praise. 

In  Weisbadeii  the  Duchess  of  Nassau  sent  for  the  invent- 
ors to  bring  the  bow  piano  to  her  castle.  The  lady  was 
delighted  at  the  performance  of  Steinkiihler  on  this  instru- 
ment. At  Ems,  the  Queen  of  Greece  heard  the  bow  piano, 
and  expressed  great  satisfaction.  Prince  Flirstenberg,  an 
excellent  judge  and  patron  of  music,  was  much  delighted 
with  it.  By  an  Englishman,  George  Greiner  was  induced 
to  take  his  invention  to  Ejigland.  where  it  proved  a  great 
attraction,  and  was  highly  approved  by  the  comi)Oser,  JMo- 
scheles.  On  returning  to  Germany,  Greiner  and  his  brother 
resumed  the  manufacture  of  piauo-furtes,  and  continued 
it  till  1848,  when  George  left  for  America,  leaving  the  bow 
piano  with  his  brother  in  Germany.  After  some  years, 
George  received  a  letter  from  his  brother  stating  that  the 
gut-strings  getting  so  dry  had  lost  their  elasticity  and  broke, 
and  that  to  replace  so  many  strings  appeared  to  him  too 
costly  and  tedious  an  undertaking,  even  for  once  in  two  years, 
for  many  persons.  On  hearing  this  George  Greiner  took  no 
more  pains  with  the  bow  piano,  but  discarding  the  whole 
idea  turned  his  attention,  while  in  America,  to  the  inven- 
tion of  a  more  durable  and  simple^nstrument,  to  solve  the 
question  wbether  there  could  not  be  constructed  an  instru- 
ment having  steel  wire  instead  of  gut-strings,  and  simple 
upright-moving  horse-hair  bows,  producing  sounds  similar 
to  those  of  other  bow  instruments. 

THE    VIOLIN    PIAXO. 

After  completliig  his  plans  and  drawings,  G.  Greiner  left 
Sacramento,  Cahfornia,in  June,  187  L,  and  visited  his  native 
town  in  Germany,  and  there,  with  bis  own  hands,  made  the 
new  '*  Violin  Piano,"  having  steel  wires  and  upright-moving 
horse-hair  bows.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  new  ideas 
of  improvement  so  constantly  presented  themselves  that  five 
years  passed  away  before  the  violin  piano  reached  its  present 
tlegreeof  perfection,  and  was  a  satisfaction  to  its  inventor. 
The  news  of  its  completion  drew  crowds  of  the  nobility  to 
his  rooms,  and  he  was  invited  to  visit  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
and  give  there  a  concert,  but  he  was  unable  to  accept,  as  the 
Centennial  Exposition  was  close  at  hand.  In  187G  the  new 
instrument  was  exposed  at  the  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia, 
and  a  few  months  after  its  arrival  a  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
main  buikling  fell  in,  and  as  it  was  raining  heavily  in  the 
night  time,  the  violin  piano  and  quantities  of  other  goods 
were  more  or  less  injured.  At  the  close  of  the  Centsnnial, 
the  instrument,  after  being  thoroughly  overhauled  and  re- 
paired, was  removed  the  following  spring  to  Chicago,  and 
thence  to  Sacramento,  thus  sliowing  satisfactorily  that  it  can 
stand  all  fatigues  of  transportation  and  any  change  of  cli- 
mate. At  the  Exposition  the  violin  piano  was  constantly 
the  attraction  for  admiring  crowds  who  seemed  never  to 
weary  of  listening  to  its  notes,  and  predicted  a  handsome 
fortune  for  the  persevering  inventor.  During  the  progress 
of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  six  months,  all  the  Eastern 
papers  of  any  prominence  made  favorable  notice  of  the  vio- 
lin piano.  Erail  Seifert  —  a  performer  on  the  violin  and  a 
musical  critic  of  established  ability,  acknowledging  that  there 
had  been  felt  for  a  long  time  a  desire  to  pioduce,  on  the 
piano,  continuous  sounds  similar  to  those  of  the  violin  — 
writing  to  tiie  Philadelphia  Public  Ltdtjer^  thus  speaks  of 
the  new  instrument:  — 

"  George  Gi'ciner,  of  Sacramento,  California,  exhibits  a 
unique  and  interesting  instrument,  of  which  he  is  the  in- 
ventor, that  is,  a  violin  piano,  or  a  piano  which,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  tone,  gives  a  prolonged  note  similar  to  a 
Wolin  or  a  'cello,  and  produced  by  the  same  means,  that  is, 
drawing  the  bow  of  horse-hair  across  the  strings.  The 
form  is  similar  to  that  of  a  grand  piano,  but  tlie  principle 
can  be  introduced  in  any  shaped  piano.  The  stringing  con- 
sists of  ordinary  steel  piano-strings  of  seven  octaves.  Each 
tone  has  a  string,  and  each  string  has  an  upright  violin  bow. 
The  bow  arrangement  is  m;ide  of  a  steel  frame,  between 
which  the  violin  bows  are  placed.  This  frame,  with  the 
encloHcd  bows,  is  put  in  motion  by  a  pedal  cuising  ajicrpcn- 
dicular  movement  of  the   bows.      The  mechanism  of  the 


action  Ls  constructed  so  that  a  small  upright  lever  fastened 
in  the  hind  part  of  the  key  presses  against  the  bent  lever 
with  a  sm-iU  roller,  and  this  against  the  bow  in  order  to 
produce  the  tone.  The  power  of  this  tone  depends  upon  the 
pressure  upon  the  keys-  Above  the  strings  tliree  wooden 
forms  are  suspended,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  throut'h 
dififerent  pedals.  In  these  form,  damping  buttons  are  pkced 
which  rest  upon  certain  points  of  the  string,  thus  originat- 
ing flageolet-tones.  In  the  first  form,  by  which  the  dampers 
touch  the  centre  of  the  string,  the  octave  in  fl  igeolet  tone 
is  produced.  In  the  second  form  the  damper  touches  the 
third  part  of  the  string,  and  produces  the  fi^fth.  In  the 
third  form  the  damper  touches  the  fifth  part  of  the  string, 
producing  the  upper  third.  The  entire  three  flageolet  pedals 
are  governed  by  the  left  foot." 

In  June  last,  Professor  Kemenyi,  the  celebrated  Hunga- 
rian violinist,  visited  Sacramento  and  gave  several  concerts. 
While  in  that  city  he  visited  Greiner's  rooms  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  and  hearing  the  violin  piano.  He  expressed  him- 
self as  highly  delighted  and  gratified  with  the  grand  and 
genial  idea,  and  with  the  beautiful  tones  produced  by  the 
steel  wires  and  violin  bows.  He  sincerely  wished  that  the 
new  instrument  would  soon  be  generally  introduced. 

The  violin  piano  can  be  used  as  a  solo  instrument,  like  the 
piano-forte.  It  can  be  used  in  churches,  in  private  residences, 
and  as  an  accompaniment  to  any  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment, and  also  the  human  voice,  when  it  gives  very  general 
satisfaction.  As  yet,  no  composer  has  WTitten  music  in- 
tended particularly  for  this  instrument,  but  there  is  now  a 
large  field  for  such  composition.  As  the  violin  piano  is  ca- 
pable of  prolonged  sounds,  it  will  be  found  much  easier  to 
produce  rich-sounding  music  for  it  than  fur  thfi  common 
piano,  the  full  sound  of  which  is  of  but  momentary  duration. 
The  key-board  of  the  violin  piano  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
piano-tbrte,  but  the  touch  of  the  fingers  is  entirely  different. . 
In  the  former  tiie  player  presses  on  the  keys,  producing  a 
stronger  or  softer  sound  as  he  may  wish,  while  on  the  com- 
mon piano  the  fingering  is  a  succession  of  strokes  or  ham- 
mering. The  pedal  which  controls  the  bow  frame  of  the 
violin  piano  can  be  moved  by  the  performer's  foot  or  by 
means  of  a  crank  governed  by  another  person,  or  by  clock- 
work if  it  should  not  be  convenient  for  him  to  move  the 
pedal  for  himself.  At  first  all  piano  players  find  it  difficult 
to  play  on  the  violin  piano  for  the  reason  that  they  are  ac- 
customed to  strike  in  a  hammering  way,  whereas  the  per- 
former on  a  violin  piano  must  learn  to  press  his  fingers  on 
the  keys  as  the  violinist  does  his  bow  on  the  strings.  The 
true  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  violin  piano  can  only  be 
shown  by  a  performer  who  thoroughly  understands  the  in- 
strument. To  expect  them  from  others  would  be  as  useless 
as  to  look  for  the  latent  beauties  of  the  genuine  Cremona 
from  a  novice  whose  knowledge  of  the  violin  causes  him  to 
be  a  welcome  visitor  at  a  negro  break-down. 

The  action  of  the  violin  piano  is  much  simpler  than  that 
of  the  piano-forte,  and  can  be  used  a  great  length  of  time 
without  requiring  any  repairing.  The  friction  of  the  horse- 
;  hair  on  the  polished  steel  wires  is  so  slight  that  the  bows 
can  be  used  for  years  without  the  loss  of  a  single  hair,  a 
resin  of  peculiar  composition  being  used  for  sharpening  the 
bows.  Should  circumstances  require  the  insertion  of  a  new 
bow,  it  can  readily  be  done,  and  the  same  character  of 
sound  will  be  retained ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  piano-forte, 
should  a  new  hammer  be  required,  it  is  difficult  to  produce 
the  same  character.  The  sound  of  the  violin  piano,  like  the 
violin  itself,  improves  the  longer  it  is  played  upon. 

From  what  has  been  above  written  concerning  it,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  violin  piano 
should  not  become  a  leading  musical  instrument.  The  at- 
tention of  manufacturers  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
struments differ  so  widely  that  the  manufacture  of  violin 
pianos  will  not  interfere  with  that  of  piano-fortes,  and  that 
the  general  introduction  of  the  former  will  establish  a  new 
and  important  industry,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of 
artisans  in  factories,  which  may  be  carried  on  in  connection 
with  piano-forte  establishments  It  would  be  a  matter  of  re- 
gret should  the  violin  piano  remain  longer  withheld  from 
the  musical  world.  In  the  violin  piano  there  is  a  new  and 
interesting  field  in  which  composers  who  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  instrument  may  display  their  genius  and  ability. 

The  writer  feels  satisfied  that  the  violin  piano  is  destined 
to  become  a  general  favorite  with  all  lovers  of  music,  and 
that  should  one  or  more  piano-makers  purchase  the  invent- 
or's patent  and  enter  upon  the  manufacture  of  violin  pianos, 
they  would  be  well  rewarded  for  their  labor  and  outlay,  be- 
sides receiving'T:.he  gratitude  of  the  musicdovlng  public. 

SvVCKAMENTO,  CAL.,  Stpt.  24.  PACIFIC. 


MUSIC  IN  BOSTON. 

Tins  is  the  season  when  those  little  whorls  of  five  to  seven 
migratory  artists,  which  go  waltzing  over  our  wide  country 
nearly  all  the  year,  come  down  upon  the  city  to  engage  a 
little  brief  attention  beibre  the  l)igger  planetary  bodies  that 
give  concerts,  the  regular  organizations,  have  got  the  steam 
up  for  their  annual  revolutions.  (There  's  mixed  metaphor  for 
you  !)  But  many  of  these  little  concert  companies  are  like 
planets,  too,  in  that  they  are  satellites  about  some  central  star; 
one  of  them  actually  takes  the  name  of  *'  Pleiades;"  whether 
the  "  lost  Pleiad  "  is  among  them  we  are  not  informed.  In 
plain  prose  Boston  iias  been  visited  of  late  by  various  small 
concert  companies,  who  give  us  the  old  miscellaneous  sort  of  ' 
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solo  programmes,  strings  of  solos,  each  calculated  to  entrap  an 
encore. 

We  have  had  the  Carlotta  Patti  troupe  three  times,  with 
the  great  Music  Hall  hardly  half  filled.  But  the  humor  of 
applause  prevailed  with  plentiful  encoring.  Jlme.  Putti  is 
what  she  always  was,  a  very  brilliant,  finished,  and  in  every 
technical  way  accomplished  vocalist.  She  can  make  perfect 
runs  and  trills,  and  she  can  flash  arpeggios,  every  note  dis- 
tinct and  bright,  throughout  a  wide  soprano  compass;  she 
can  execute  with  the  precision  of  an  instrument  the  most 
difficult  and  florid  passages;  she  can  hold  out  a  high  tone, 
swelling  and  diminishing  its  volume  to  a  marvelous  degree, 
and  she  is  very  i'ond  of  doing  it.  In  fact  she  is  a  complete 
niusic  box  in  perfect  order.  Everybody  knows  it,  and  every- 
body says  it;  there  is  but  one  mind  about  her;  so  that  our 
bumble  opinion  can  hardly  go  astray  in  this.  But  the  sing- 
ing is  without  one  spark  of  soul  or  feeling;  the  only  expres- 
sion is  a  certain  genial  good-naturedness,  the  same  in  all  she 
does.  The  Aria  from  HiyvlHto.,  therefore,  and  that  other 
bright  but  soulless  Verdi  melody,  Ernani^  involami^  fojind 
the  right  interpreter  in  her.  L)r.  Arne's  "Where  the  bee 
Slicks  "  was  given  with  a  playful  grace.  And  her  Spanish 
songs,  though  some  of  those  wild  shouts  were  coarsely  over- 
powering, were  given  with  a  dash  and  freedom,  as  well  as  a 
fine  execution,  that  pleased  her  audience  mightily. 

For  support  fllme.  Patti  had  Sig.  Ciauipi-Cellai,  apparently 
a  Frenchman,  of  good  presence,  whose  voice  is  a  baritone  of 
good  quality,  afflicted  with  tremolo.  He  sang  well  worn 
Arias  by  Verdi,  Faure,  Mattei,  etc.,  but  made  no  strong 
impression.  The  pianist,  Mr.  Henry  Ketten,  is  remarkable 
in  some  respects.  There  is  great  decision,  certainty,  dis- 
tinctness in  his  touch,  and  in  his  phrasing;  every  detail 
comes  most  clearly  out.  He  has  great  execution,  and  great 
strength,  which  shows  itself  as  much  in  his  delicate  pas- 
sages as  in  his  frequently  too  boisterous  fortissimos.  Liszt's 
Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  2,  was  very  effectively  rendered. 
For  an  encore  he  played  Liszt's  transcription  of  Beethoven's 
Turkish  March,  with  clock-like  precision  of  time  and  accent 
(rightly  so),  and  admirably  in  all  respects.  His  own  little 
genre  compositions  ("Margaret  at  the  spinning  wheel," 
"  Spanish  Serenade,*'  and  ''  Castagnetta  " )  showed  a  delicate 
fancy  and  were  exquisitely  played.  His  paraphrase  on  Fuasl, 
too,  was  clever  in  its  way.  But  we  were  less  ple;ised  with 
his  interpretations  of  Chopin,  particularly  the  Polonaise  in 
A-flat,  in  which  the  heroic  temper  ran  too  wild  and  fierce; 
it  was  extremely  noisy. 

Decidedly  the  finest  artist  of  the  group  was  the  violoncel 
list,  Mr.  J'>nest  De  Muuck,  whose  tone,  style,  feeling,  exe- 
cution, place  him  among  the  real  masters  of  his  (when  so 
handled)  most  expressive  instrument.  He  made  a  fine  im- 
pression with  Piatti's  Fantasia  on  the  Sonnambubt^  intro- 
ducing that  ever  beautiful  "  Phantom  chorus."  Schubert's 
"  Le  Desir,"  also  made  a  capital  theme  for  the  instrument, 
but  Servais's  variations,  in  their  forced  transformations  for 
effect,  to  show  off  the  player,  were  not  all  in  keeping  with 
it,  as  Beethoven's  variations  always  are,  however  unex- 
pected. 


Miss  Persis  Bell  will  be  remembered  here  as  a  strong  and 
healthy  W^estern  girl,  who  became  one  of  the  foremost  of 
Mr.  Eichberg's  vioUn  pupils,  playing  the  Bach  C/tacoJine, 
and  works  of  like  caUbre,  in  a  way  that  astonished  people. 
Several  years  since  she  went  abroad  for  further  study  and 
now  comes  back  married,  a  well  trained  singer  with  a  sweet 
voice,  as  well  as  a  violinist.  Sig.  Leandro  Campanari,  and 
his  wife,  Persis  Bell  Campanari,  gave  their  first  concert  last 
Monday  evening  at  Union  Hall,  before  an  audience  apprecia- 
tive but  far  from  numerous.  The  Signor  is  a  young  man, 
of  small  and  deUcate  mould,  with  face  "  sicklied  o'er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  evidently  of  a  sensitive  nature, 
who  plays  the  violin  with  great  purity  and  sweetness  of  tone, 
and  a  good  deal  of  execution.  His  tone  is  not  large,  and  he 
incUnes  more  to  the  emotional  than  to  a  vigorous,  manly 
style,  seeming  most  in  his  element  in  the  "El^gie"  byBaz- 
zini  and  the  "Sonata"  (Heaven  save  the  mark!)  by  Pag- 
aiuni.  Yet  there  is  something  poetic  in  his  feeling,  which 
was  shown  to  more  advantage  in  the  Andante  and  Polonaise 
by  Vieuxtemps,  of  which  he  played  the  latter  movement  with 
great  fire  and  verve.  In  the  great  Schumann  Quintet  (first 
movement)  with  Pianoforte  by  Mr.  Lang,  and  Messrs.  Allen 
and  the  brothers  Heindl,  he  led  a  good  performance  with  spirit 
and  intelligence;  so,  too,  the  delightful  Quartet  by  Haydn, 
in  B-fiat,  Op.  20,  No.  2,  which  closed  the  entertainment. 

Mme.  Campanari  showed  such  sustained  power  and  mas- 
tery in  her  violin  solo,  the  Air  brillanl  by  Vieuxtemps,  that 
we  wondered  at  her  seeking  a  new  career  as  singer.  She 
has  a  good  voice,  sweet  and  full,  with  a  pleasant  timbre  or 
tone-color,  and  she  sang  three  little  songs  by  Gounod  in  a 
st}le  simple  and  expressive.  But  Rossini's  "  Una  voce  "  is 
somewhat  beyond  her  power  of  easy  execution ;  in  the  high 
passages  her  voice  seemed  strained,  and  there  was  a  certain 
pupil-hke  uncertainty  in  the  whole  ertbrt. 

Mr.  Lang,  besides  his  masterly  piano  playing  in  the  Schu 
mann  Quintet,  played  the  first  movement  of  Rubinstein's 
Concerto,  Op.  45,  which  is  of  a  highly  romantic  and  Fantasia- 
like Sonata  form,  and  very  interesting,  Mr.  Fenallosa  sketch, 
ing  in  the  orchestral  accompaniment  on  a  second  piano. 

We  trust  this  artist  couple  will  be  heard  again,  and  by  a 
larger  audience. 

The  Redpath  Lyceum  crowd  has  enjoyed  two  more  con- 
cerls.     We  can  speak  only  of  the  last  (Tuesday  evening, 


October  21).  which  certaiidy  was,  in  one  point  of  view,  a  re- 
markable sign  of  the  times,  — a  sign  of  progress,  if  things 
are  what  they  seem.  It  was  simply  a  classical  Chamber 
Concert  (Violin  Quartets,  etc.),  in  the  great  Music  Hall 
(an  unfit  place,  of  course),  and  actually  listened  to  with  re- 
spectful silence,  and  heartily  applauded  after  every  number 
by  two  thousand  people  1  Such  things  were  never  seen  six 
yeai-s  ago.  The  managers  had  announced  Mnie.  Gerster  for 
that  evening,  but  ill  health  delayed  her  coming  over  to  this 
country,  and  the  whole  programme  had  to  be  changed.  It 
was  an  original  thought  to  engage  an  excellent  Quintet 
Club  from  New  York,  consisting  of  Miss  Lina  Anton,  pian- 
ist, and  the  Herren  Richter  and  Van  Gelder,  violinists, 
Risch  for  viola,  and  Miiller,  "cello.  Also  Miss  Matilda 
Phillipps,  the  contralto,  and  Signor  Runcio,  a  fine  tenor, 
one  of  the  new  members  of  Col.  Mapleson's  opera  troupe. 
The  vocal  selections,  though  well  sung,  were  of  a  hackneyed 
kind  compared  to  the  instrumental,  which  were  :  A  beauti- 
ful String  Quartet  of  Haydn  (Op.  64,  No.  5  in  D);  Beet- 
hoven's Romanzain  F;  VioUn  Solo  by  Herr  Richter;  piano 
solo :  a  tarantella  and  the  great  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor 
by  Bach,  very  creditably  rendered  by  Miss  Anton;  a  slow 
movenient  from  Rubinstein's  Quartet  in  E-flat  (Op.  17,  No. 
2);  the  Canzonetta  from  Mendelssohn's  Quartet,  Op.  12; 
an  Adagio  and  a  Schlummerlied  (Carl  Schubert  and  F. 
Ries)  for  'cello  solo;  and  three  movements  of  the  Schu- 
mann (Quintet  with  piano.  Verily  a  bountiful  quantity,  con- 
sidering the  quality,  for  the  digestion  of  a  great  popular 
audience ! 

Here  our  review  must  pause  for  want  of  room.     There  is 
more  to  speak  of  which  occurred  that  evening. 


MUSICAL  CORUESPONDENCE. 


Chicago,  Oct.  15.  —  Our  musical  season  has  been  some- 
what tardy  in  commencing  this  year,  and  although  we  have 
had  a  number  of  concerts,  they  were  mostly  of  minor  impor- 
tance. Yet  in  the  near  future  a  number  of  fine  entertain- 
ments are  coming  to  us,  and  as  early  as  next  week  the 
Strakosch  Italian  Opera  Troupe  will  visit  our  city.  It  will 
be  an  honor  for  me  to  transmit  to  the  J  ouknal,  word-echoes 
of  our  music,  accompanied  by  such  reflections  as  are  called 
up  in  the  mind  by  the  tone-pictures  that  will  be  given  in 
my  hearing.  In  this  Western  land,  where  all  is  activity, 
and  the  rush  of  the  money-makers  lends  an  excitement  to 
the  scene,  our  musical  circles  are  often  affected  by  spasmodic 
influences,  sometimes  disadvantageous  to  our  steady  progress. 
The  love  of  change  and  novelty  often  enters  into  the  public 
liking  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  us  seem  capricious  in  our 
taste.  What  the  public  will  support  most  enthusiastically  one 
season  will  pass  without  much  notice  the  nest,  and  some 
new  fancy  will  be  the  idol  of  the  hour.  In  matters  of  home 
effort  this  uncertainty  of  public  taste  is  often  a  serious  hin- 
drance to  positive  advancement.  Many  musical  organizations 
have  held  their  own  for  a  short  period  upon  the  tidal  wave 
of  success,  only  to  find  themselves  engulfed  by  the  changing 
currents  of  public  disapprobation,  which  the  breath  of  a  new 
sensation  called  into  being.  In  the  musical  circles,  when 
considered  in  their  widest  sense,  there  is  no  fixed  standard 
of  judgment,  but  the  emotional  element  of  caprice  seems  to 
be,  to  a  large  extent,  the  prevailing  element.  As  long  as 
this  condition  is  a  fact,  so  long  will  there  be  an  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  public  support  given  to  pi-aiseworthy  un- 
dertakings for  the  advancement  of  art. 

During  the  past  season  our  home  organizations  had  to 
make  every  effort  to  keep  themselves  financially  strong 
enough  to  live,  and  although  they  offered  to  the  public  in- 
teresting concerts  at  which  noble  works  were  performed, 
their  success  was  but  that  uncertain  one  that  a  breath  can 
sweep  away.  Yet  our  public  gave  $58,000  for  an  opera 
season  of  two  weeks,  which  surely  indicated  that  money  was 
plenty  enough.  As  I  lookout  upon  the  opening  season,  and 
watch  the  active  preparations  that  are  being  made  by  our 
home  musical  societies  for  the  public's  pleasure,  I  can  but 
wish  that  they  will  receive  that  appreciation  and  hearty 
support  which  they  so  richly  merit.  But  uncertainty  must 
be  made  to  give  way  before  a  steadfast  standard  of  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  which  will  support  that  which  is  ex- 
cellent and  beautiful  because  they  love  it,  before  our  musical 
enterprises  obtain  a  healthy,  life-sustaining  existence.  To 
do  this,  there  is  but  one  way,  namely,  to  educate  the  pubfic 
musically,  until  they  appreciate  what  is  beautifiU  by  know- 
ing why  it  is  so.  This  education  can  only  become  generally 
operative  when  the  wealthy  music-lovers  are  wiUing  to 
offer  tribute  to  the  art  they  call  beautiful  by  paying  some- 
thing toward  its  support.  When  we  see  that  some  of  our 
rich  people  aid  in  the  advancement  of  music  by  helping  to 
support  liberally  the  undertakings  of  our  home  societies, 
then  we  will  realize  that  the  art  is  taking  a  positive  hold  in 
their  regard.  Then  nmsical  culture  will  no  longer  be  an 
affection  but  a  reality. 

From  these  reflections  I  turn  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the 
concerts  of  the  month.  The  first  of  any  note  was  a  Piano- 
forte recital  by  Miss  E.  M.  Huntington  of  New  York.  She 
had  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  C.  D.  Stacy,  Mr.  James  Gill,  and 
Blr.  Frank  Baird.  The  pianoforte  selections  were  '•  Ende 
voni  Lied,"  Schumarm;  Polonaise  in  A-flat,  Chopin;  1st 
movement  of  the  Concerto  in  C  minor,  Ratt";  *'  Rhapso- 
dic "  No.  10,  Liszt;  and  smaller  pieces  by  Henselt,  Rubin- 
stein, and  Scharwenka.  While  the  lady's  playing  indicated 
study,  and  showed  a  fine  technique,  and  in  the  brilliant 


numbers  there  was  a  splendid  display  of  power,  yet  the  re- 
finement, and  sentiment  that  the  musical  listener  loves  to 
observe  was  lacking. 

On  Saturday,  October  4,  Mr  H.  Clarence  Eddy  gave  his 
first  organ  recital  with  the  following  programme:  — 
Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  G  minor  (Book  II.,  No  4). 

Bach  (1G85-1750). 

"  Allegrette"  in  B-flat Lenwiem  (1823-), 

Introductions  and  Variations,  Op.  45,  .  Merkel  (1827-). 
(Theme  from  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Sonata  in  E,  Op.  109). 
Songs:   (a)  "Es  war  ein  Traum "      .      )     r  /-n,-. 

(b)  "  Du  meine  Seele  "  .     \    ^^"^^^"  (^^13-). 

Mr.  James  GiU. 
Organ  Symphony  in  G  minor,  No.  6,  Op.  42, 

(New) a  M.  Widor. 

I.  Allegro,  —  II.  Adagio,  — III.  Jntefviermezzv, 

Allegro,  —  IV.  Allegretto,  V.  Finale  .     .      Vivace, 

(First  time  in  this  country.) 
Aria:  '•  O  ruddier  than  the  Cherry  "  (from  "  Acis 

and  Galatea") Baiulel  {lGSb~175Ql. 

Mr.  James  Gill. 
"  Orpheus,*'  a  Symphonic  Poem  .  .  .  Liszt  (1811-). 
Concert-Satz  hi  E-flat  minor  .  .  Thiele  (1816-1848). 
Mr.  Eddy  was  greeted  enthusiastically  by  the  audience, 
and  his  playing  was  so  artistic  as  to  win  for  him  still  greater 
appreciation.  The  programme  was  well  airanged  to  show 
the  ability  of  the  organist.  Perhaps  the  interest  may  be 
said  to  centre  in  the  New  *' Organ  Symphony  "  of  Widor. 
It  is  a  work  of  much  beauty,  although  rather  long  to  come 
late  on  a  programme.  It  brings  out  new  effects  in  organ 
playing,  however,  and  will  interest  musicians,  eveipif  it  may 
not  claim  public  admiration  from  the  first  hearing.  Mr. 
James  Gill  sang  the  pretty  songs  of  Lassen  in  an  enjoyable 
manner,  and  he  made  a  marked  success  of  the  Handel  Aria. 
I  have  never  heaid  the  gentleman  sing  with  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  the  different  shades  of  sentiment  than  at  this 
recital. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Pratt  gave  a  pianoforte  recital  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Park  Institute,  presenting  selections  from  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Dupont,  and  Liszt.  He  had 
an  appreciative  audience  which  seemed  to  enjoy  his  playing 
very  much.  Between  the  numbers  came  some  songs  from 
Schumann,  Franz,  Schuudorf,  and  one  by  Mr.  Pratt.  They 
were  sung  by  a  tenor  voice. 

At  Hershey  Hall  on  Saturday  last  we  had  the  first  Cham- 
ber Concert  of  the  season  by  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  Lewis,  and 
Mr.  Eichheim,  assisted  by  Miss  Densmore,  soprano.  'Ihey 
played  the  Trio  No.  6,  of  Haydn,  and  the  Trio  Op.  1,  No.  J, 
of  Beethoven.  Mr.  Lewis  played,  besides,  a  Romanze  from 
Op.  27,  by  Ries;  and  Miss  Densmore  sang  three  songs 
by  Rubinstein  and  one  by  Kirchner.  As  this  was  the  first 
appearance  of  these  gentlemen  in  trio  playing  this  season, 
they  were  not  as  fully  in  sympathy  with  one  another  as  they 
will  be  after  more  opportunity  of  practice  together.  While 
their  performance  had  many  enjoyable  points,  it  was  not 
such  as  to  carry  the  critical  listener  beyond  the  limits  of 
qualified  praise. 

Mr.  Emil  Liebling  has  underlined  for  a  number  of  "Mu- 
sical Evenings"  to  be  given  by  himself  and  pupils.  I  at- 
tended the  first  one,  and  saw  the  results  of  his  teaching  in 
some  intelligent  playing  by  his  pupils. 

Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  will  shortly  give  a  number  of 
lectures  upon  musical  subjects,  illustrated  by  good  pianoforte 
playing  from  the  works  of  the  representative  composers.  He 
has  been  very  successful  in  this  line  of  work,  and  is  creating 
and  extending  musical  interests,  in  a  way  calculated  to  ad- 
vance a  love  for  what  is  best  in  art.  C.  H.  B. 


Baltimore,  October  21.  —  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  month  we  have  had  several  concerts,  the  Italian  Opera 
has  but  just  departed,  and  the  Peabody  Conservatory  has 
opened ;  so  that  the  season  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  com- 
menced. 

Important  additions  are  to  be  made  to  the  Conservatory 
programme.  A  chorus  is  now  being  formed  which  will 
meet  once  a  week  during  the  winter  for  the  cultivation  of 
oratorio  niusic  with  a  view  to  producing  an  oratorio  in  the 
spring,  if  practicable.  There  will  also  be  a  series  of  twenty- 
three  string  quartets  (weekly)  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  chorus.  All  this  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Frilz  Fincke,  who  has  been  appointed  vocal  instructor 
(for  German  music.  Prof.  Baraldi  continuing  to  teach  accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  method).  Prof.  Fincke  is  from  the  good  lit- 
tle city  of  Wismar,  near  Schwerin,  the  capital  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  brings  with  him  the  most  satisfactory  credentials  from 
Dr.  I^nghans,  and  other  eminent  foreign  authorities.  He 
has  been  for  some  yeai's  director  of  three  singing  societies, 
two  in  Wismar,  and  one  iu  Schwerin,  is  a  good  violinist  and 
organist,  and  has  earned  some  reputation  abroad  as  a  critic 
and  lecturer  on  musical  topics.  Besides  taking  charge  of 
the  chorus  and  string  quartets,  Mr.  Fincke  will  lead  the  vio- 
lins in  the  orchestra.  The  symphony  concerts  are  to  be  put 
on  a  more  reliable  footing  this  winter  —  pecuniarily.  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  taken  as  usual,  but  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
appropriation  from  the  Institute  to  insure  a  larger  orchestra 
than  that  of  last  season.  Annual  membership  tickets  are 
again  being  sold  at  the  rate  of  $10,  admitting  the  holder  to 
eight  symphony  concerts,  eight  public  rehearsals,  twenty- 
three  string  quartets,  the  lectures  of  the  director,  and  to 
the  Peabody  chorus  if  quaUfied,  Certainly  a  good  many 
privileges  lor  ten  dollars ! 
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Season  tickets  for  the  symphony  concerts  are  put  at  $5, 
admitting  one  person  to  eight  concerts  and  to  the  public  re- 
hearsals; double  season  tickets,  admitting  two  persons,  §8. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  a  symphony  orchestra  can  be 
had  anywhere  for  less  than  these  figures.  The  programme 
for  these  has  not  yet  been  decided  on,  as  the  orchestra  will 
DOtTegin  rehearsing  until  December. 

The  Wednesday  Club,  of  which  I  wrote  you  last  winter, 
proposes  to  pay  considerable  more  attention  to  music  here- 
after than  it  has  done. 

The  new  hall  of  the  club  (which  is  in  a  most  prosperous 
condition  financially)  is  almost  completed,  and  it  is  intended 
to  give  a  number  of  small  operas  and  concerts  for  the  bene- 
fit of  its  members.  A  chorus  is  also  being  formed,  to  con- 
sist of  one  hundred  voices,  which  will  soon  begin  regular 
weekly  practice  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fincke. 

Of  the  concerts  lately  given  here  that  of  Miss  Katie  Cecilia 
Gaul  deserves  special  mention.  This  young  lady  returned  to 
Baltimore,  her  native  city,  after  an  absence  of  some  eight 
years,  which  were  mainly  spent  at  the  Stuttgart  Conserva- 
tory. She  was  also  under  the  tuition  of  Liszt,  at  Weimar. 
Her  playing  shows  the  careful  attention  to  detail  and  the 
fine  phrasing  for  which  the  Stuttgart  school  is  so  celebrated. 
After  giving  her  concert  here  Miss  Gaul  left  for  New  York 
to  give  one  performance,  and  then  proceeded  to  Cincinnati, 
where  she  has  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Thomas  to  play  in  con- 
cert during  the  coming  season. 

The  Italian  opera,  under  Max  Strakosch,  gave  four  per- 
formances last  week  to  poor  houses,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
exceedingly  close  weather,  for  the  leading  characters  are  very 
good,  and  the  fact  that  the  everlasting  Trovatore,  Lucia,  and 
Traviata  were  selected  should  have  made  it  the  more  popu- 
lar. The  Mda  performance  was  the  otily  one  which  calls 
for  special  attention.  The  troupe  is  probably  the  best,  as  re- 
gards the  leading  performers,  that  Max  Strakoscli  has  ever 
had.  The  Misses  Singer,  and  De  Belocca,  and  the  Messrs. 
Petrovicli,  Storti,  and  Castelmary  each  combine,  more  or 
less,  a  good  voice  with  true  histrionic  instincts.  They  ren- 
dered Verdi's  last  opera  in  a  manner  deserving  the  highest 
commendation. 

The  single  concert  recently  given  here  by  Carlotta  Patti 
was  a  most  inartistic  affair  throughout,  if  we  except  the  'cello 
playing  of  Mr.  De  Munck,  the  selections  for  the  most  part 
being  of  the  extremely  frivolous  order. 

Last  evening  your  correspondent  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Mr.  Anton  Strelezki,  the  recently  arrived  pianist. 
Piano  Recitals  are  of  rare  occurrence  here.  Mr.  Stre- 
lezki played  from  memory  the  following  rather  lengthy  pro- 
gramme, and  in  a  manner  to  keep  the  interest  alive  to  the 
close :  — 
Toccata  and  Fugue  D  minor     ....     Bach — Tausig. 

Kondo  A  minor Mozart. 

Giga  A  major        Handel. 

Sonata  D  minor  Op.  31,  No.  2      .     .     .  Beethoven. 

Barcarolle,  Yalse  A-flat,  Nocturne  C-sbarp,  Bal- 
lade, G  minor,  Ktude  Op.  10,  No.  3,Polonaise 

A-flat Chopin. 

Caprice  Russe Tschaikowski. 

Faschingschwank  aus  Wien     ....  Schumann. 

La  Reveuse Szhnelenyi. 

Minuetto Schubert. 

Elsa's  Brautgang,  (Lohengrin)      .     .     .     Wagner — Liszt. 
Galop Rubinstein. 

He  is  a  young  man,  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  of  fine 
heaSihy  physique^t  and  his  touch  is  both  powerful  and  subtile. 
His  most  satisfactory  performances  were  the  Beethoven  So- 
nata, the  Nocturne  in  C-sharp,  and  the  Ballad  from  Chopin, 
and  the  Tschaikowski,  Schumann  and  Wagner  selections 
The  Russian  caprice  exhibited  a  fabulous  technique^  and  the 
break-neck  speed  of  the  Rubinstein  galop  was  something 
wonderful  to  listen  to.  Musicus. 


MUSICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

LOCAL. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  is  really  coming,  and  will  con- 
duct a  performance  of  several  of  his  compositions  {The  Prod- 
igal Son,  probaljiy  In  Alemoiiam,  and  other  works)  at  the 
first  Handel  and  Haydn  Concert  for  the  season,  Sunday 
evening,  Nov.  23.  Rehearsals  have  commenced  with  unusual 
alacrity,  nearly  000  singers  in  the  chorus.  — The  Messiah 
will  be  given  Dec.  28,  and  Jsrael  in  Egypt  on  Easter 
Sunday. — Miss  Emma  Thursby  is  definitively  engaged  for 
the  triennial  Festival  in  May. 


Thk  programme  of  the  sewjnd  Philharmonic  Concert 
(Listemaiin'a  Orchestra)  will  be  found  among  our  advertise- 
ments. 


The  Euterpe  has  decided  to  give  five  Concerts  thisBeaaon: 
namely,  on  the  third  Wcdiieaday  of  December,  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March,  and  April,  a«  Itefore,  in  Mechanics  Hall.  The 
New  York  artJBls  of  hwt  year  are  engaged  for  two  of  the 
ConcCTta  and  the  MeiidelM«ohn  Quintette  Club  for  three. 
The  programmes  will  cohhIwI  always  ot  two  pieces,  string 
QuarteU  or  Quintet*,  namely  three  by  Beethoven,  two  by  JIf>- 
zart,  and  one  each  by  IJaydn,  Cfaerubini,  Mendehuobn,  Schu- 
mann, and  Raff. 


Rafael  Joseffy,  the  Hungarian  pianist,  famed  for  the 
delicacy  of  his  playing,  will  give  three  recitals  in  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Oct.  30,  31j  aud  Nov.  1. 


Mr.  Stetson  will  begin  a  series  of  operatic  performances 
at  the  Globe  Theatre,  October  27,  by  a  company  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  resident  nmsicians.  Auber's  Crown  Dia- 
monds will  be  given  by  the  following  well  known  singers : 
Miss  Laura  Schirmer,  Miss  Clara  Poole,  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Adams,  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie,  Mr.  Frank  Moulton,  Mr.  Henry 
G.  Peakes,  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Hay.  There  will  be  a  chorus 
of  forty,  and  Mr.  John  C.  MuUaly  will  be  the  musical  di- 
rector. 


Opera.  —  Fatinitza  had  delighted  audiences  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  last  week,  and  this  week  has  been  succeeded  by 
a  return  to  Pinafore^  both  by  the  *'  Ideal  (!)  Opera  Com- 
pany," which  consists,  however,  of  real  singers,  not  shad- 
owy sprites  and  nixies,  to  wit;  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps,  Miss 
Mary  Beebe,  Messrs.  M.  W.  Whitney,  Fessenden,  Bar- 
naby,  and  others.  — The  Emma  Abbott  Company  opened  at 
the  Park  Theatre  on  Monday  evening  with  Gounod's  Fausl, 
Miss  Abbott  as  Marguerite,  Mrs-  Seguin  as  Siebel,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Macdonald  as  Mephisto,  A.  E.  Stoddard  as  Valentine,  and 
Tom  Karl  as  Faust.  On  Tuesday,  the  Bohemian  Girl; 
Wednesday,  Mignon;  Thursday,  Friday,  and  to-day's  mat- 
inee, Paul  and  Virginia  (first  time);  this  evening,  the 
Chimes  oj"  Normandy. 


FOREIGN. 

London.  The  scheme  of  the  24th  series  of  Saturday 
concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  announced.  There  will  be 
twenty- three  concerts,  eleven  before  and  twelve  after  Christ- 
mas, commencing  October  4.  Mr.  Augustus  Manns  con- 
tinues as  conductor.  Among  the  important  features  will  be 
the.se :  — 

Beethoven:  The  nine  Symphonies,  played  in  their  chrono- 
logical order  (at  the  last  nine  Concerts  of  the  Series). 
Tiie  First  Movement. of  an  unfinished  Violin  Concerto. 

Haydn:  Symphony  in  E-flat,  No.  8  of  Salomon  Set  (first 
time  at  these  concerts).  Symphony  in  D,  "  La  Chasse," 
No.  5  of  Rieter-Biedermann's  New  Edition  (first  time  at 
these  concerts). 
Mozscrt:  Symphony  in  C  (No.  6).  Serenade  for  Strings, 
'*  eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,"  composed  in  1787  (first  time 
at  these  concerts).  Ballet  Music  to  "Idomeneo"  (first 
time  at  these  concerts). 

Schumann:  The  four  Symphonies,  played  in  their  chrono- 
logical order  (before  Christmas). 

Mendelssohn;  "Antigone"  (with  condensed  reading),  the 
choral  parts  to  be  sung  by  Leslie's  Choir.  The  concert 
will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  and  his  celebrated 
choir  will  on  this  occasion  sing  several  of  its  most  favorite 
unaccompanied  pieces.  Scotch  Symphony.  Octet  for 
Strings. 

Schubert:  A  "  Schubert  Programme"  will  open  the  after- 
Christmas  series,  on  the  31st  January,  in  commemoration 
of  Schubert's  birthday. 

Wagner:   "  Faust  Overture."      "Siegfried-Idyll." 

Brahms:  Variations  on  .a  Theme  by  Haydn.     Piano-forte 
Concerto. 
Amongst  the  works  which  are  new  to  our  programmes  are 

the  following :  — 

H.  Hofi"Liiann:  Symphony,  "Frithjof." 

RaiF:  *'  Spring  Symphony  (No.  8,  in  A). 

Listz:  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  12,  "  The  Ideal  "  (after  Schil- 
ler). 

Wagner:  Scenes  from  "Die  Meistersinger,"  as  arranged 
for  the  Concert^room  by  the  composer. 

Vefdi:  Ballet  Music,  "  The  Four  Seasons"  (from  I  Vespri 
Siciliani  ").     Overture  to  "  Aroldo." 

Rubinstein:  Symphonie  Dramatique." 

Ponchielli:   "  Danza  delle  Ore  "  (from  "  La  Gioconda"). 

Mancinelli :  Overture  and  Selection  from  the  Incidental  Mu- 
sic to  "  Cleopatra." 

Bazzini:  Overture  to  "King  Lear." 

Forani:  Concert  Overture,  No.  1,  in  0. 

Berlioz:  Selections  from  "  Rom^o  et  Juliette"  and  "La 
Damnation  de  Faust." 

Gounod:  "  Procession  Sacree"  and  Selection  from  the  Bal- 
let Music  to  "Polyeucte." 

Delibes :  Cortege  de  Bacchus  and  Divertissement  from  the 
Ballet  "  Sylvia." 

Saint-Sauns:  "  Le  Rouet  d'Omphale." 

Svendsen :  "  Camaval  de  Paris  "  and  Rhapsodic  Norv^gienne 
No.  4, 

Dvorak:  Slavonian  Dances,  Second  Series. 

Among  the  works  of  the  English  School  intended  to  be 

brought    forward   are:    Prelude  and    Funeral  March  from 

"  Ajax,"  by  Sterndale  Bennett;  Prelude  and  I'^ugue  for  Or- 
chestra, by  G.  E.  Davenport;  Scherzo,  by  A.  C.  Mackenzie; 

a  (Joncerto  for  Piano-forte,  by  C.  11.  H.  Parry  (Pianist,  Mr. 

Dannreuther);  and  an   Instrumental   Piece  by  each  of  the 

four  compoHLTH  who  have  held  the  I\IendcIssohn  scholarship: 

Dr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  Dr.  C  Swinnerton  Heap,  Mr.  William 

Shakespeare,  Mr.  Francis  Corder. 

In  addition  to  the  important  works  enumerated,  the  pro- 
grammer will  be  intersfwrsed  with  lighter  pieces,  the  special 


favorites  of  the  Crystal    Palace   audience,- amongst  which 
may  be  named:  — 

Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette Gounod. 

Mignon  Gavotte Ambroise  Thoin/te, 

Minuet  for  Strings Bocckerim^ 

Air  de  Ballet  and  Shepherd  Melody      ....  Schubert. 
Two  Minuets  (from  Serenade  No.  1)      ....    Brahnts. 

Dance  of  Nymphs  and  Reapers Sullican. 

Air  and  Gavotte  (Suite  in  D) Bach. 

Gavotte  for  Strings Bazzini. 

Largo  .... Handel. 

Vorspiel  to  Third  Act,  King  Manfred  ....  Revneche. 
Dance  of  Persian  Slaves  (Le  Roi  de  Lahore)  -     ,  Massenet. 

Our  brief  resume  (Sept.  27)  of  the  Birmingham  Festival, 
was  accidentally  clipped  of  its  last  two  lines,  and  so  omitted 
to  mention  Isi'ael  in  Egypt  as  the  grand  concluding  feature 
of  the  festival. 


Herr  Richard  Wagner  is  a  person  terrifying  to  the  li- 
brettist. Roche's  description  of  a  day  passed  with  the  com- 
poser, the  former  hammering  out  the  words,  the  latter  the 
music,  is  very  entertaining.  Wagner  arrived  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  they  worked  without  respite  until  midday: 
Roche  bent  over  his  desk,  writing  and  erasing;  Wagner 
strode  to  and  fro,  bright  of  eye,  vehement  of  gesture,  shout- 
ing, singing,  striking  the  piano,  and  constantly  biddhig  poor 
Roche  "Go  on!  Go  on  I"  An  hour  or  two  after  noon 
Roche,  hungry  and  exhausted,  let  fall  his  pen,  almost  faint- 
ing. "  What 's  the  matter?  "  asked  the  composer.  I  am 
hungry."  "True;  I  had  forgotten  all  about  that;  let  us 
have  a  hurried  snack  and  go  on  again."  Night  came  and 
found  them  still  at  work.  "  I  was  shattered,  stupefied,*' 
says  Roche,  "My  head  burned,  my  temples  throbbed.  I 
was  half  mad  with  my  wUd  search  after  strange  words  to  fit 
the  strange  music.  He  was  erect  still,  vigorous  and  fresh  as 
when  we  commenced  our  task,  walking  up  and  down,  strik- 
ing his  infernal  piano,  terrifying  me  at  last,  as  I  perceived 
dancing  about  me  on  every  side  his  eccentric  shadow,  cast 
by  the  fantastic  reflections  of  the  lamp,  and  crying  to  me 
ever,  '  Go  on !  go  on ! '  while  trumpeting  in  my  ears  caba- 
listic words  aud  supernatural  music. 


GROSS  RECEIPTS  OF 
OTHER  PLACES  OF 
FOR  — 


Opera  . 

Th^atre-Fran9aig  . 

Op^ra-Comique     .. 

Italiens 

Od(^on 

Lyrique  (Gait^)     . 

Gymnase 

Vaudeville    . 

Palais-Royal 

Varii?t^s 

Porte- Saint-Martin 

Renaissance  . 

Chatelet        .         . 

Historique    . 

Bouffes-Parisiens   . 

Anibigu 

Fohes-Dramatiques 

Taitbout 

Athdn^e 

Cluny 

Menus-PIaisirs 

Chateau-d'Eau 

3e  Th(.'atre-Fran9ais 

Fantaisies  (Beauraarchais) 

Fohes-Marigny 

Grand-Thuatre-Parisien 

Porte- Saint- Denis 

Folies-Bergeres 

Tht^atre-Miniature 

D(ilassements-Comique3 

Nouveauti.% 

2  Cirques  Franconi 

Cirque  Fernando    . 

Cirque  Am^-ricain 

Hippodrome 

Theatre  de  Belleville 
"       des  BatignoUes 
"       de  Grenelle 
"       des  Gobelins 
"       Montmartre 
"       Montparnasse 
"       de  la  Villette 

Folies  Belleville 

Theatre  Rossini  . 
*'  Oberkampf 
"       Robert  Houdin 

Panorama  (Ch.-El.) 

Athc'nt^um    . 


THE     THEATRES    AND 
AMUSEMENT   IN   PARIS 


1878. 
francs. 


1877. 
francs. 


Sum  total 


Annttah 


3,670,570 

3,084,883 

2,389,221 

1,639,760 

1,698,684 

1,037,161 

690,403 

569,538 

641,712 

448.238 

1,081,315 

1,160,743 

743,862 

963,330 

1,107,513 

986,071 

945,770 

842,518 

1,712,110 

1,030,494 

1,621,893 

1,062,317 

1,558,351 

795,937 

1,518,881 

1,257,630 

709,120 

572,820 

688,600 

451,598 

573'481 

324,926 

1,208,524 

780.821 

29,227 

119,448 

248,178 

210,115 

176,137 

183,283 

113.355 

114,625 

270,409 

281,548 

179,238 

112,300 

143,266 

146,068 

33,131 

26,300 

11,909 

26,279 

6,515 

17,167 

1,225,638 

516,226 

14,327 

28,750 

2,751 



613,258 

191,653 

936,914 

•  843,643 

193,514 

210,119 

269,225 

308,150 

2,403,076 

460,569 

189,423 

188,941 

177,843 

101,226 

87,727 

86,749 

110,395 

102,560 

114,518 

131,233 

82,993 

75,221 

61,433 

11,869 

30,157 

10,038 

4,282 

3,086 

9,676 

G.699 

73,003 

65.048 

439,415 

130,196 

13,567 

10,510 

30,058,500         21,655,792 
e  SlatisUqiie  de  la  France. 
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Si^UjSicnl  S^n^truction. 


rHARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
C  VIOLINrST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  o£  ensemble 
playing.     Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  Boston. ^ 


r-  L.  CAPEN, 

^»  (Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive), 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND  HARMONY, 
■     Organist  at  1S6  Tkemont  St., 

HollisSt.  Church. At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

7-    P.    CURRIER, 

-'  •  TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 


MR-  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 
jyi  149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


^ENRY  G. 


HANCHETT, 

PIANIST, 
Studio  157  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


jifR.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YD  EN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

MR-  B.  J.  LANG'S  address 
■'"  FOR   PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC., 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS.  

QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 

n/TR.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON 

Is  at  his  rooms,  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  from 
10  to  I  daily,  to  receive  pupils  for 

PIANO-FORTE   INSTRUCTION. 

MADAME  RUDERSDORFF, 

•''^  so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence. 

Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 

TyfyiLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

'^1'^  CONCERT  PIANIST, 

AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

/^     IV.  SUMNER 

^~^'  Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 

PUGENE   THAYER'S  STUDIO, 
-'-'  FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS, 

146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  and  5  o'clock. 


jl^iss 


UNDERWOOD 

IVJLL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  2gth,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Strfet,  Boston. 
Applications  recefved  daily,  from  lo  a.  m.  to  12  m. 


jyiLLIAM  7.  WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 

r-ARL  ZERRAHN 

^  GI VES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  A  ND  HA  RMONY. 

Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  LADY  ORGANIST. 

A  lady  desires  the  position  of  organist  in  a  small  church  in 
or  not  far  from  Boston.     For  references  here  and  in  Germany, 
Address  "  L.  L.,"'  Dwight's  Jodrnal,  Boston. 


H.  L  WHITNEY, 
Room  No,  8,  125  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 

(Over  RusaeU'B  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora^  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing, 

Pupil  0/  CorreiUt  A  rtkurson,  Mnus.  A  rnauli  and  MoUe. 

PriTate  instruction  a  specialty.    Class  lessona  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
Tentions,  Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  Tocal  art. 


MADAME  CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  0/  '^  La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the  lead- 
ing Opera  Houses  0/  Europe), 

RECEIYES  PUPILS  FOR  VOCAL  CULTURE 

At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

It/WlSS  J'TTLIA    WTATT  will  resume  lessons  in  Sing- 
J-KM.  ingatNo.  100  Boylston  Street,  Octobee  1st. 

\^^  Pupils  are  taught  READING  AT  SIGHT   if  de- 
sired. 
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MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR 

AT  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Mnsio  Hail.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  professors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1867.  Situations  secured  for  its  Rraduatcs.  For 
Prospectus,  address        E.  TOUKJEE,  Mnsio  Hau,,  Boston. 

NEW  ENGI^AN1>  }  Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 
MUSICAIi  >  Address  E.  TOUIUEE, 

BUKEATT. '  Mdsio  Hall,  Boston. 


IJ^ME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN. 


Professorof  the  Art  of  Singing, 

17S  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies   prepared   for   the   Opera   or 
Concert  Room. 


SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART. 

M3TJE.  SEILEJt'S   SCHOOL    OF   VOCAL  AMT, 

1104  Walndt  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Reopens  for  the  Winter  Session  Septejnber  29th, 

And  offers,  beside  Artistic  Culture  of  the  Voice,  a  thorough  Edu- 
cation Id  all  other  branches  of  Music. 


J^UNING    DEPARTMENT,  'INSTITUTION 
for  the  blind, 

South  Boston,  Mass. 
pianos  carefully  tuned  by  experienced 

AND   SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 

All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  -Avon 

Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

§1^^  This  Department  has  charge  0/  all  t/i£  Pianos  used  in 

the  Pnblic  Schools  of  Boston. 


nERMANIA   BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchesti-a, 

For    Parades,   Concerts,    Parties,   Weddings, 

"The  German,"  and  all  occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER. 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


Leaders  : 


Constipation  and  Indigestion 

Are  nearly  certain  to  afflict  sedentary  brain  workers.  Medicines  usually 
increase  the  difficulty.  FRUIT  FOOD  and  WHITE  "WHEAT 
GliUTEN  relieve  all,  and  establish  normal  digestion.  "We  have  Food 
Remedies  for  Brain  and  Nerve  Troubles,  for  Consumption,  Dia- 
betes, DyspeiJsla,  Bright's  Disease,  and  all  abnormal  conditions. 

We  KeliCTe  Fatness  by  nitrogenous  foods,  without  drugs  and  without 
starvation. 

Pamphlets  Free.  HEALTH  FOOD  CO., 

Brooklyn  Office,  9  Clinton  St.  74  Fourth  Av.,  cor.  10th  St.,  New  York. 

Boston  Agency,  694  Washington  St, 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 
JOHN  S.  DV/IGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  — varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature;  ijicluding  from  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  Newr  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  Newrs,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  esthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $11.25  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dvvight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly J5.75  per  annum. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Bijilding 

News 8.00  "         " 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter..' 11.75  "        " 

D wight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  <y  LONGFELLOW,  Brvant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  be  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additional. 

^g^  Specimen  copies  of  DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.  ;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  283  tfashin^toa 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's  369  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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Geo.  Woods  (Xt  Co.s' 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 

Their  patent  frame  gives  them 

Great  Strength  and  Solidity, 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  QUALITY  OF  TONE. 

They  have  the  exclusive  use  in  this  country  of  the 
celebrated 

JSrinsmead  Repeating  Action, 

Which  repeats  equal  to  any  Grand  Action. 


PARLOR  AND    CHURCH 


ORGANS, 


"WITH  BOTH  PIPE  AlTD  KEED  STOPS. 


THEIR  GREAT  VAPJETY  TOR  MUSICAL  EFFECTS 

Commends  them  to  all  cultivated  musicians. 
AN    UNEQUALED    REPUTATION 

BOB. 

Thorough  Workmanship  and  Fine  Finish 

GEO.  WOODS  &  CO. 

ca.mi{Ridc;ei»ort,  mass. 

WAREROOMS, 

G08  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

72  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE   LATEST  AND    BEST   EDITIONS 

OF 

SCOTT  AND  DICKENS. 

77/f  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  DICKEHS. 

[Just  Heady.) 

Fully  illuBtrated  with  550  pictures ;  neatly  bound  in  dark  green  cloth ;  tasteful  and  durable :  and  by  all  odda  the 
handsomest  edition  ever  issued  for  so  low  a  price. 

29  volumes.    $1.50  a  volume. 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

Exquisite  work,  at  low  prices;  fifty  elegant  eteel  engraviDgs;  gooS  paper;  clear  type;  strong  and  tasteful  browu 
cloth  binding. 

25  -volumes.    $1.00  a  Tolume. 

A  SUPERB  SET  OF  SCOTT'S  WORKS. 

THE  GLOBE  EDITION  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

A  large-print  edition,  in  long  primer  type  ;  embellislied  with  illustrations  ;  the  best  pages  for  easy  and  comfortable 
reading ;  no  other  edition  offers  so  many  advantages  for  so  little  money. 

13  volumes.    $13.00  a  get. 

GLOBE  EDITION  OF  DICKENS. 

Large  type  and  firm  paper ;  the  best  for  the  eyes ;  embeUished  with  55  illustrations  aftcc  drawlnas  by  Daelei  and 

GlLBEBT. 

13  volumes.    $15.00  a  get. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO. 

Winthrop  Square,  Boston. 


THE 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

FOR   1880. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  proposes  to  give  its  readers  the  best  magazine  literatare  in  the  world, 
from  the  best  writers  of  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Poetry,  Essays,  Criticism,  and  on  questions  of  pop- 
ular interest  in  Art,  Education,  Politics,  Social  Science,  and  Industry.  Among  other  features,  the 
managers  announce  for  t8So  the  foUovfing  :  — 

SEKIAIi  STORIES,  by  Henry  James,  Jr.,  author  of  "  The  American,"  "  Daisy  Miller,"  etc. ; 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  author  of  "Prudence  Palfrey,"  "  Marjorie  Daw,"  etc.,  and  W.  D.  HowELLS,  author 
of  "  Their  Wedding  Journey,"  "  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,"  etc.  Mr.  Howells's  story  begins  in 
January,  iSSo,  and  will  run  through  six  or  more  numbers. 

SHORT  STOKIE  S,  of  the  quality  for  which  The  Atlantic  has  been  so  noteworthy  for  several 
years  past,  will  be  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  magazine.  Probably  two,  sometimes  three,  first- 
class  Short  Stories  will  appear  in  each  number. 

INDUSTRIAL  TOPICS  will  receive  particular  attention,  and  will  be  discussed  by  persons 
of  special  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated.  A  series  of  papers  is  contemplated,  de- 
scribing the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Far 
West.  This  series  will  be  of  interest  to  all,  but  peculiarly  to  those  who  purpose  migrating  west- 
ward. 

The  author  of  "  Certain  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  American  Life,"  "  Preaching,"  and  other  nota- 
ble articles  that  have  recently  appeared  in  The  Atlantic,  will  write  regularly,  and  his  contributions 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  Workingmen  and  all  who  labor  for  their  advancement. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  AT  WASHINGTON,  embodying  the  reminiscences  and 
impressions  of  one  whose  recollections  date  back  to  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
who  has  for  thirty  years  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  and  the  inside  history  of 
questions  that  have  agitated  the  Capital  and  the  country.  This  cannot  fail  to  be  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting series  of  articles. 

THE  LITERARY  FEATURES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC,  which  have  always  given  it  a  peculiar 
character  and  distinction,  will  be  even'more  attractive  than  heretofore.  Criticisms  will  be  more  ex- 
tended and  will  appear  as  body  articles  ;  the  admirable  Reviews  of  Recent  Novels  will  be  continued ; 
and  each  month  will  appear  a  study  in  classic  English  literature  by  the  most  eminent  American 
critics. 

LIVING-  QUESTIONS,  in  Politics,  Education,  Religion,  Industry,  or  whatever  the  American 
public  is  most  interested  in,  will  be  discussed  by  persons  eminently  qualified  to  treat  them  thoroughly 
and  so  as  to  enlist  the  attention  of  thinking  men  and  women.  The  articles  will  not  be  sensational, 
yet  will  frankly  recognize  and  express  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  CLUB,  which  has  proved  so  popular  a  feature,  will  be  particularly 
full  and  varied  during  i8So. 

THE  FAMOUS  CONTRIBUTORS  whose  names  are  so  closely  identified  with  The  Atlantic 
—  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Mrs.  Stowe,  H.  H.,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Miss 
Larcom,  Miss  Preston,  Miss  Woolson,  Miss  Jewett,  Mrs.  Piatt,  Warner,  Waring,  Norton, 
Stedman,  Stoddard,  Richard  Grant  White,  Scudder,  Mark  Twain,  Deforest,  Bishop, 
and  others,  will  write  for  the  magazine  ;  and  new  writers  from  all  sections  of  the  country  will  be 
added  to  the  list. 

Portrait  of  Dr.  Holmes. 

A  superb  life-size  portrait  of  Dr.  Holmes  has  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  E.  liakcr,  (the  artist  who  made 
the  Atlantic  Portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell),  and  will  be  furnished /o 
Allaiitic  subscribers  only,  for  One  Dollar. 

S^"  Beginning  with  January,  i88o,  The  Atlantic  will  be  printed  with  new  and  larger  type  and 
page  ;  and  the  numbers  will  have  sixteen  additional  pages,  making  144  or  more  pages  to  each  number. 

TERMS  $<).oo  a  year,  in  SL<\\3.nce,  poslat;e  free ;  35  cents  a  number.  With  superb  life-size 
portrait  of  Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Bryant,  or  Longfellow,  (^5.00;  with  two  portraits,  ^6.00  ;  with 
three  portraits,  S7.00  ;  with  four  portraits,  gS.oo ;  with  all  five  portraits,  $i)  00. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or  registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  oyer  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended.  The 
pewly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  GO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPRIGHTS  are  eepecially  admired. 
They  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GKANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE  PIAJNO,  upright  in  form,  of  6X  octaves,  and  a 
marrel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington  Street,    Boston. 


W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTUEERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

HARWOOD  &  BEARDSLEY, 

(Formerly  with  Chiclcering  &  Sons,) 
AGENTS   FOR  THE 
FAMOUS  CELEBRATED 


"BLUTHNER" 

GRANDS, 

LEIPZIG,  GERMANY. 


'SOHMER  &  CO." 

PIANOS, 

NEW  YORK. 
Also  the  Sest  Jjoxo-priced  I^ianos  in  Soston, 

503  Washington  St.,  cor.  West. 


Chickerin^  Pianos 

Constantly  on  hand. 


Inning  &  Regrulating 

A  specialty. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER, 

PIANO-FORTK 

MANUFACTURER, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUOCESSFUIi. 

Their  inBtroments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World, 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  finest  in  Tone. 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.     Best  work  and  lowest  prices.     Send 
for  a  Catalogue.     Tremont,  opp,  Waltham  St.,  Boston. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVEB   53,000   MADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payraents. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANT  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &   SONS, 

156  Tremont  Street,  130  Fifth  Avenue, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


ncPHAIL 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


From  Trof.  John  K.  Paine,  Teacher  of  Music  at  Harvard 
University. 

Cambridge,  2'8th  March,  1872. 
Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  beg  leave  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  admi- 
ration for  your  Piano-Fortes.  The  opinion  which  I  hold  with 
regard  to  their  excellence  has  not  been  formed  hastily,  but  after 
a  careful  t€at  of  their  qualities.  The  superior  mechanism,  pur- 
ity of  tone,  thorough  construction,  and  consequent  durability 
which  distinguish  your  Piano-Fortes,  lead  me  to  recommend 
them  as  among  the  most  desirable  instruments  now  in  use. 

Very  truly  yours,  JOHN  K.  PAINE. 


Another  First  Gold  Medal  I 


•El 


On  account  of  their  Many  ImproTements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal^  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  "  Superior  PoTver  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone  I  "  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Kank  First  in  the  "World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants, 

New-England  Organ  Conapany, 
Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIANO-FORTE  lANUFACTDEERS, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
to  Let. 


MANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

■WAREROOMS, 

676  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


BOSTON 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1867. 

B^*  Ifot  more   than  from  three  to  four  pupils  i« 
a  class.  „.M^ 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars, 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including  the 
free  study  of  Harmony,  Thorougli  Bass,  etc.,  to  insura 
the  pupil  a 

FINISHED  MUSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Connected  with  the  Boston  Conserratory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN   SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  Tiolinists  of  to-day  and  the  most  emi- 
nent critics  have  recognized  as 

The  only  Violin  School  in  America 

DESEEVING  OF  THAT   NAME. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in    September,    November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to  JULIUS  EICHBERG,  Director. 


TALKS  ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT. 

870,  paper $1.00. 

It  is  full  of  sparkling  and  epigrammatic  sayings ;  it  abounds 
in  wise  and  conscientious  precepts,  or,  if  Mr.  Hunt  objects  to  the 
word  conscientious,  we  will  ?ay  of  precepts  loyal  to  recognized 
principles.  It  gives  the  impression,  as  do  Mr.  Hunt's  paintings, 
of  a  frank,  fearless,  single-minded,  artistic  nature,  with  keen 
perceptions  and  great  power  of  expression ,  mature  study  and 
convictions,  and  withal  singularly  free  from  egotistic  assump- 
tion. —  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent^  post-paid^  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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SU^u^ic  $>ulilii5l)ccsf. 


BELLS  OF  GORNEViLLE. 


J-XJST    OTJO? 

A  handaome  and 
complete  edition 
of  the  *'  bells  of  Corneville,"'  by  I'lanquette,  is  now  ready  ;  and 
as  the  music,  the  acting,  scenery,  and  costuming  are  quite 
within  the  reach  of  amateurs,  it  is  sure  to  be  extensively  given 
and  enjoyed.  Pretty,  lively  B'rench,  village  scenes,  contrasting 
with  events  in  the  haunted  castle,  make  a  spirited  combination. 
Words  unobjectionable.    Price  §1.50. 


■WHITE  ROBES,  the  new  Sunady  School  Song  Book,  by 
Abbey  and  Munger,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
books  of  its  class,  as  it  is  undeniably  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
best.  It  will  pay  to  buy  oue,  if  only  to  sing  from  at  home. 
Price  35  cents. 


VOICE  OF  "WOKSHIP  (L.  0.  Emekson),  S9.00  per  dozen. 
THE  TEMPI.E  (TV.  0.  Perkins),  39.00  per  dozen. 
NEW  METHOD  EOK    SINGING  CLASSES  (A.  N. 

Johnson),    $6.00  per  dozen. 

The  above  are  our  three  newest  Singing  School  Books.     The 
first  two  have  a  full  set  of  tunes  for  Choirs, 


See  full  lists  of  New  Sheet  Mu.«ic  every  week  in  the  Musical 
Record,  That  is  the  way  to  keep  well  informed  of  all  new  issues. 
Mailed  for  6  cents. 


"Wait  for  these  books  (almost  through  the  press) : 
TEMPERANCE   JEWELS.    J.  H.  Tenney. 
AMERICAN  ANTHEM   BOOK. 
PARLOR   ORGAN   INSTRUCTION  BOOK.    A. 

Johnson. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


125  TKEMONT   STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

W^M.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIRMER,  New  York; 

BOOSE Y  &  Co.,  London,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justlj'  celebrated 

WEBER    PIANO-FORTES. 


JUST  OUT. 

HERMANN  GOETZ'S  137tli  PSALM, 

BY  THE  WATERS  OF  BABYLON. 

PRICE  50  CENTS. 

Boston:   CARL  PRUFER,  34  West  Street. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


THE  SOVEREIGN. 

By  H.  R.  Palmek.  The  finest  book  for  Singing 
Classes,  Conventions,  etc.,  ever  made  by  this  popular 
anther.  192  large  pages.  Price  $7.50  per  dozen  by 
express;  75  cents  each,  if  sent  by  mail. 

THE  ORGAN  FOLIO. 

By  H.  P.  Banks.  A  beautiful  collection  of  Instru- 
mental Music  for  the  Organ  ;  also,  a  number  of  choice 
Sacred  and  Secular  vocal  pieces.  Contains  128  large 
pages.  Price,  by  mail,  S2.00.  Liberal  discount  to 
teachers. 

THE  GLEE  CIRCLE. 

By  Theo.  F.  Seward.  A  large  and  most  useful 
collection  of  Glees,  Part-Songs,  Choruses,  etc.,  for 
Musical  Societies,  Quartette  Clubs,  Glee  Clubs,  Sing- 
ing Schools,  Day  Schools,  etc.  Price  $9.00  per  dozen. 
If  sent  by  mail,  SI. 00  each. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 

Xo.  7G  East  ?Jinth  St.,  New  York. 

No.  73  Kaudolph  St.,  Cliicagro. 

Songs  of   the  Pyrenees,  arr.  from  tniditional  Pyrenean 
Melodie.t  by  Sturgia  and  Blake. 

1.  Ila^ta  la  Manana  (To-morrow) 25 

2.  LsSocade  Pepita(Fepits's  moutb) 25 

8.     Dodo 20 

i.    Teres! ta  Mia 36 

5.  Bolero E 

6.  Me  gustan  To  das  (The  Kirl  with  the  golden  hair) 25 

7a.  Le  Beau  Vaiitfceau  {The  gallantShip)  1  Spinning-wheel  )  Mf, 
7b.  Rose  de  Proyence                                 |  8ongi!,No.  1  42.  ( 

8.    La  Gitana  (The  Glp»j) 25 

Complet* $2.00 

PnMlshed  by  GAEL  PKiJPEE,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 

Sf.nt,  post-paid,  on  rgreipt  of-markr'i  price. 

THE    PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  U.  S.  Vol.  15  of  "  The  Phil- 
osophical Library."  Crown  8vo,  gilt  lop,  S.'!.50. 
No  work  of  t^jaal  magnitude  and  completeneni  in  the  dlBcun- 
lion  of  Che  thvtry  and  practice  of  mwtic  has  been  prerionsly 
publljbed  hi  thb  country.  If  the  Kkeptic  who  thinka  music  a 
mere  recreation  will  examine  this  work,  he  will  l>e  cure'l  of  hU 
fcepticiHn.  Mwic  ia  treated  b«  a  science,  and  the  subject  pre. 
Kuted  with  maaterly  power,  yet  with  u  great  simplicity  aa  prac- 
tieable.  —  lite  Chritlian  Union. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  P[.A.NO-FORTE 
MUSIC,  FROM  BACH  TO  SCHUMANN. 

FROM  THE  GERMAM  OF  CARL  VAJJ  BRUYCK. 
(Concluded  from  page  170.) 

That  period  of  intimate  union  between 
poetry  and  music  wliich  began  with  this  cent- 
ury, and  wliich  now  seems  near  its  end,  is 
commonly  designated  as  the  "romantic." 
The  opposition  of  the  so-called  classical  and 
romantic  schools  consists  in  the  predominance 
of  the  plastic  formal  element,  the  measured, 
even  flow  of  composition  and  expression  in 
the  former,  as  contrasted  with  the  tendency 
to  vague  and  shadowy  outlines,  and  a  super- 
abundance of  emotional  expression  in  the 
latter.  In  this  sense  composers  like  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  in  his  first 
two  periods  are  classical.  On  the  contrary, 
the  venerable  old  Bach  has  in  him  a  strong 
romantic  element,  which  is  most  singularly 
sliown,  for  instance,  in  the  Adagio  of  his 
"  Italian  Concerto."  In  the  works  of  Beet- 
hoven's third  period,  as  in  those  of  Schul)ert, 
tills  spirit  of  romance  reveals  its  mystical  and 
demoniacal  depths  on  the  one  hand,  while  on 
the  other  it  displays  its  brilliant  richness  and 
variet}'  of  color. 

Full  of  this  romantic  spirit  are  the  little 
tone-pictures,  frequently  mere  breaths,  of 
Chopin,  scion  of  the  chivalrous,  ill-fafed 
Polish  nation,  its  most  important  representa- 
tive in  the  musical  domain  of  art.  I  say  "  the 
little  "  pictures,  because  in  them  lies  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  his  artistic  significance  ;  because 
these  smaller  forms,  which  he  has  chiefly  cul- 
tivated, were  the  best  adapted  to  his  very 
one-sided,  yet,  within  narrow  limits,  truly 
genial  endowment.  Thoroughly  a  son  of  his 
fatherlaud,  his  brilliant,  higlily-colored  Polo- 
naises and  his  now  bold  and  fier}',  now 
dreamy,  melancholy  Mazurkas  form  the 
bright  side  of  his  wliolly  idiosyncratic,  but 
often  morbidly  affected,  and  immeasurably 
crisped  ahd  curled  productions.  Yet  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  speak  also  of  his  Concertos, 
especially  the  one  in  E  minor,  whose  orches- 
tral introduction  is  so  deeply  conceived,  and 


filled  with  such  a  noble,  serene  spirit,  that 
even  Beethoven  might  have  written  it ;  as, 
strange  to  s;iy,  among  the  works  of  Beet- 
hoven, wlio  otherwise  has  not  the  least  in  com- 
mon with  Chopin,  there  is  at  lea^t  one  piece 
(not  to  mention  the  Adagio  of  the  C-sharp 
minor  Sonata)  which  might  have  sprung 
from  Chopin  ;  namel}',  the  very  short  Adagio 
of  the  G-major  Concerto,  which  breathes  (I 
might  say)  that  faint  and  deathlike  spirit 
which  we  feel  so  frequently  in  Cliopin's 
ethereal  tone-pictures,  for  which  nuance  of 
mood  the  French  possess  the  significant  ex- 
l)ression,  languissant. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  other 
works  of  this  composer  which  are  anything 
l)ut  "ethereal,"  and  which  require  in  the 
player's  hands  muscles  and  cords  of  iron,  to- 
gether with  an  exceptional  physical  elasticity 
and  power  of  stretching.  This  is  true,  for 
example,  of  his  twelve  grand,  and  for  the 
most  part  very  poetic  and  inspired,  Etudes, 
which  represent  tolerably  well  the  very  Chim- 
borazo  of  teclmical  difficulty,  and  might  form 
the  culminating  point  of  a  Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum  ior  to-day.  But  much  as  we  may 
lament  this  fantastical  luxuriance  of  tone- 
phrasing,  and  wish  to  exclude  it  from  the  art, 
on  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  element  (for  example  in  the  Concerto 
above  named,  which  might  be  called  a  musical 
Klingsor)  has  been  handled  with  an  exquisite, 
enchanting  fineness.  Like  a  cascade  of  pearly 
champagne  foam,  these  musical  waterspouts 
soa!r  aloft  and  sink  back  again  into  the  basin 
full  of  gold  fishes ;  the  silver  moonbeams 
sparkle  and  glisten  through  them;  it  is  the 
"moonlit  magic  night"  of  the  romantic  into 
which  we  gaze,  or,  rather,  which  rings  out 
from  these  tone-images. 

But  the  romanticist  par  excellence  is  that 
wonderful  artist  and  tone-poet,  Robert  Schu- 
mann. ...  In  his  first  artist  period,  which 
seems  i'.i  many  respects  the  most  remarkalile 
of  all,  Schumann  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  composition  of  piano  music  and  of  songs. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  characteristic  that 
his  genius  chose  by  preference  the  smaller 
forms,  althouifh  often  connected  together  in 
cycles  of  several  pieces,  for  the  expression  of 
his  inmost  musical  and  human  life  of  intel- 
lect, imagination,  and  emotion.  We  have,  to 
be  sure,  also  out  of  his  first  period,  two  solo 
Sonatas  in  F-sharp  and  G  minor,  and  then  a 
third  work  (in  F  minor),  which  he  at  first 
superscribed  "  Concerto  without  orchestra," 
but  after  ivards  as  a  Sonata,  —  all  three  ex- 
tremely remarkable  compositions,  in  which  a 
boundless  genial  tone-faculty  reveals  itself, 
but  partly  also,  almost  more,  the  wild  erup- 
tions of  an  excited  Faust-like  spirit,  strug- 
gling in  the  maelstrom  of  a  dark  and  stormy 
imagination  after  some  settled  form.  Es- 
pecially the  F-sharp  minor  Sonata  is  a  real 
musical  volcano  crater,  thoroughly  pervaded 
with  this  demoniacal  glow,  although  from  tlie 
midst  of  the  flames  there  sound  out  now  and 
then  most  lovely  siren  voices,  as  well  as  sport- 
ive sliouts  of  cobolds,  especially  in  the  Adagio, 
and  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  Scherzo, 
with  its  striking,  bold,  and  grotesque  recita- 
tive passage. 

The  Concert  sans  Orchestre,  with  the  won- 
derfully beautiful  and  deep-felt  variations  for 
a  middle  part,  which  certainly  sliows  as  little 


of  the  style-peculiarity  of  the  Concerto  as  of 
the  Sonata  (hence  his  wavering  in  the  choice 
of  a  title),  cotitains,  in  its  remarkable  finale,  a 
piece  of  sugJi  an  individual  stamp,  and  such  a 
thoroughly  peculiar  spirit,  that  none  like  it 
can  be  found  in  the  whole  piano-forte  liter- 
ature, —  a  magical  play  of  shadows,  vanish- 
ing away  like  the  fancies  of  an  opium  intox- 
ication. But  amid  the  waves  and  whirlpools 
of  the  mightily  excited  sea  of  tones,  amid  the 
now  whispering,  now  gigantically  swellinji 
billows  of  the  strangest  harmonies  (out  of 
which,  indeed,  the  old  Bach  peeps),  there 
moves  a  solemn,  measured,  deep-felt  song,  — 
until  at  last  the  demons  get  the  upper  hand, 
and  the  work,  already  stormy  on  the  whole, 
roars  itself  out  in  a  tornado.  Still  a  fourth 
larger  work  of  this  period,  of  equal  wealth  of 
fancy  and  of  feeling,  a  Fantasia  in  C  major 
(dedicated  to  Liszt),  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned here  on  account  of  the  significant 
motto  prefixed  to  it,  namely,  the  verses  of 
Friedrich  Schlegel :  — 

"  Durch  alle  Tone  tonet 
Im  bunten  Erdentraunie 
Eiii  leiser  Ton  gezogen 
Fiir  den,  der  heinilich  lauschet."  1 

There  is  also  a  great  work  of  Variations  ■ 
(in  C-sharp  minor)  which  dates  from  this 
first  period  of  Schumann's  productivity,  a 
work  as  sombre  in  its  ground  tone  as  those 
just  named,  but  running  out  into  a  triumphant, 
jubilant  finale,  in  which  this  form  is  treated 
both  with  genial  (but  not  willful ! )  freedom, 
and  with  exceeding  splendor,  —  a  work  in 
its  way  as  grand  and  noble  as  the  variation 
works  of  Bach  and  Handel,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded.  Schumann  calls  it,  to  be 
sure,  "  Etudes,"  with  the  qualifying  adjective 
"  Sj^mphoniques  ;  "  but  he  has  chosen  this 
title  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  technical  (and 
other  !  )  difficulty  of  their  execution  ;  while 
the  term  "  symphonic  "  denotes  Schumann's, 
one  may  say,  orchestral  treatment  of  the 
piano-forte,  which  principally  through  bini 
and  Liszt  became  so  universally  predominant. 

It  is  also  characteristic  that  Schumann,  in 
this  youthful  period,  felt  himself  drawn  to 
make  a  piano-forte  transcription  of  Paganini's 
violin  Eludes,  —  as  ingenious  a  one  as  could 
be  expected  from  so  rare  and  fine  a  head. 
It  shows  the  interest  which  Schumann  took 
at  the  same  time  in  the  techidque  of  playing. 
In  fact  the  development  of  technique,  under 
the  hands  of  the  great  virtuosos  at  that  time, 
was  not  without  influence  on  Schumann's  art. 
His  imagination  would  not,  perhaps,  have  run 
riot  in  this  direc  ion  in  such  an  unlimited,  un- 
bridled way,  had  there  not  been  the  hands 
(and  heads  to  correspond)  with  power  to 
execute  such  things,  —  for  every  composer 
must  desire  to  have  his  works  transferred 
from  paper  into  live  existence,  —  therefore  it 
must  at  least  be  possible.  (For  the  rest,  the 
process  in  the  history  of  art  is  just  the  re- 
verse ;  the  development  of  practical  virtuosity 
is  called  forth  by  the  increased  means  of  art.) 
In  fact,  it  is  Schumann's  works  of  this  first 
period  that  unfold  all  the  marvelous  full  play 
of  the  modern  piano-forte,  but,  on  the  whole, 
in    a    thoroughly    artistic    and    poetic    way. 

1  'Mid  all  the  chords  that  vibrate  through 
Earth's  strangely  chequered  dream, 
There  runs  a  note,  whose  gentle  tone 
Is  heard  aright  by  him  alone 
Who  lists  with  care  extreme. 
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These  works,  whatever  else  ma}'  be  objected 
to  them  from  certain  rigorous  and  well-jus- 
tified Esthetic  standpoints,  contain  such  mag- 
ical, strange  harmonies,  that  whoever  has 
once  been  taken  by  their  charm  will  not  so 
easily  and  soon  get  free  from  it  again.  But 
I  will  also  add  that  it  is  not  altogether  with- 
out danger  to  give  one's  self  up  without  resist- 
ance and  without  reserve  to  this  charm,  and 
that  one  had  better,  at  least  in  the  presence 
of  tender  youth,  station  himself  like  a  warn- 
ing (and_  not  a  seductive  I  )  Eckart  before 
this  —  Venusberg,  whose  grotto,  to  be  sure, 
is  overhung  and  decked  with  loveliest  roses, 
but  with  the  deadly  nightshade  also.  The 
fragrance  which  rises  from  these  tone-blossoms 
is  so  intoxicating,  and  weaker  senses  are  so 
benumbed  by  it,  that  they  too  easily  lose  all 
sensibility  for  the  chaste,  simple  beauty,  the 
translucid  clearness  of  the  earlier  art. 

I  must  naturally  content  myself  here  with 
this  general  characterization  of  the  Schumann 
muse,  as  it  appears  most  pregnantly  in  the 
works  of  his  first  period,  although  I  have 
spoken  more  of  their  dusky  splendor,  and 
hardly  at  all  yet  of  their  more  charming 
side,  which  they  disclose  particularly  in  the 
smaller,  cyclical  tone-pictures,  like  the  so- 
called  "  David's-Biindler-Dances,"  the  "  Nov- 
ellettes,"  the  singular  "  Kreisleriana,"  the 
"  Kinder-Sceneu  "  full  of  grace  ;  nor  have  I 
dwelt  upon  the  sparkling,  bold,  fantastic  humor 
that  surprises  us,  for  example,  in  the  "  Car- 
nival Scenes,"  the  "  Faschings-Schwaidc  aus 
Wien,"  and  in  Opus  20,  wliich  is  expressly  des- 
ignated by  the  title  "  Plumoreske,"  although 
occasionally,  perhaps,  this  humor  is  more 
startling  than  it  is  edifying. 

Striking  as  the  juxtaposition  may  sound, 
nevertheless  it  may  be  said  that  the  old  master 
Bach  and  this  most  genial  representative  of 
the  last  completed  phase  of  art,  in  all  other 
respects  so  entirely  heterogeneous,  come  close 
together  in  this,  that  these  two  are  the 
greatest  harmonists,  as  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven  are  the  greatest  melodists,  that 
German  art  has  produced,  —  only  that  this 
profound  development  of  the  wonderfully  rich 
world  of  harmony  in  the  two  masters  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  wholly  different  way,  and  hence 
with  a  wholly  different  effect.  With  Bach 
this  superabundant  wealth  of  harmonies 
(which  uaturarfly  includes  the  boldest  use  of 
dissonances)  appears  more  secondary  in  the 
course  of  his  wonderful  contrapuntal  involu- 
tions, whereas  with  Schumann  it  appears  as 
the  primary  element,  determining  the  forms. 
Hence,  with  Bach,  it  oftener  strikes  the  eye 
and  inner  hearing  of  the  score-student  than  the 
immediate  sense  of  hearing ;  but  with  Schu- 
mann it  stands  out  most  palpably,  and  of  all 
the  art-elements  which  blend  in  the  impres- 
sion, it  awakens  the  most  strained  ait'-ntion. 

iSor  can  the  fact  be  overlooked,  that  tliis 
fineness  of  the  harmonic  as  well  as  of  the 
rhythmic  element  reached  its  extremest  limit 
in  Schumann,  as  did  the  power  of  coun- 
terpoint in  Bach  (witness  some  portions  of 
his  abstruse  "Art  of  Fujrne ")  ;  a<  did  the 
wonderful  command  of  musical  ideas  in 
Beethoven,  in  the  finale  of  whose  Ninth 
Symphony,  as  in  some  of  his  last  Quartets 
and  Sonatas,  there  is  sca'-cely  any  fixed  and 
rounded  art  form  i>erceptiblc. 

And  Schumann  bocoiB  to  have  felt  this  liim- 


self,  for  his  extremely  critical  sense  for  all 
kinds  of  art  (as  one  may  see  in  the  two 
volumes  of  his  collected  writing-)  could  not 
have  been  WHUtin/  for  his  own  art.  Hence, 
in  his  second  period,  he  cultivated  the  great 
art  forms  handed  down  by  the  '•  masters  " 
more  assi'luously;  he  reduced  the  use  of 
technique  to  a  somewhat  simpler  measure; 
he  emancipated  himself  more  fj-om  the  con- 
trol of  the  piano,  and  concentrated  his  super- 
abundant power  in  the  great  forms  of  orches- 
tral and  vocal  music,  —  alas  !  oidy  to  over- 
strain it  in  the  end,  and  fall  himself  a  victim 
to  the  demons,  with  whom  he  had  played  so 
bold  a  game,  and  who.  above  all,  in  his 
Manfred  music,  shot  up  once  more  such  lurid 
tonsrues  of  flame.  .  .  . 


ON  ROBERT  SCHUMANN'S  ' 
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Among  all  recent  English  publications  of 
writings  on  musical  subjects,  I  know  of  none  fit- 
ter to  be  placed  in  the  liands  of  rising  artists, 
and  intelligent  art-lovers,  than  those  of  Schumann, 
of  which  one  series  has  lately  been  published, 
and  a  second  series  will  soon  appear.  Though 
they  were  written  under  the  immediate  influence, 
of  the  various  artistic  events  occurring  during  a 
period  of  about  ten  years,  — from  1834  to  18 i3, 
—  and,  be  it  remembered,  for  a  weekly  musical 
journal,  which  had  to  record  and  to  portray  the 
passing  events  of  the  musical  world  for  the  tem- 
porary perusal  and  benefit  of  the  reader  of  the 
day,  we  meet  in  them  with  comparatively  little 
that  bears  the  mark  of  a  tribute  paid  to  the  art 
taste  of  that  time,  or  that  has  for  us  a  merely 
historical  importance.  To  be  sure,  Schumann  es- 
tablished the  Neue  Zeitxchrift  far  Masik,  with 
no  mercantile  intention  of  bowing  down  to  the 
undisciplined  taste  of  biases  audiences,  or  tick- 
ling the  unripe  judgment  of  musical  groundlings, 
in  order  to  make  his  enterprise  succeed  in  a  pe- 
cuniary way.  His  purpose  was  a  far  nobler  one. 
He  started  with  the  honest  endeavor  to  make  his 
paper  the  organ  of  the  most  intelligent  minds  of 
the  German  musical  art  worhl,  and  by  this  means 
to  exercise  a  beneficial  artistic  and  aesthetic  in- 
fluence over  his  readers.  The  great  imperisha- 
ble musical  treasures  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schu- 
bert, had  to  be  made  known  to  a  public  which 
reveled,  knee-deep,  in  the  musical  sweetmeats  of 
Italian  confectionery.  Herz  and  Hunten  reigned 
supreme  in  the  concert  room  as  well  as  in  the 
parlor.  New  ajsihetic  problems  had  to  be  solved 
and  explained.  New  art  principles,  as  deduced 
from  the  immortal  works  of  the  great  Viennese 
trio  —  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  —  had  to  be 
expounded  and  liveil  up  to ;  in  short  the  para- 
dise of  easy-going  Philistinism  had  to  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  a  new  art  worhl,  teeming  with 
new,  lar-reaching  ideas.  New,  vigorous,  organic 
Ijfe  had  to  be  infused  into  the  body  of  art;  in- 
difference, pedantry,  ignorance,  had  to  be  ex- 
posed in  the  pillory  of  ridicule,  sarcisin,  and 
honest  imlignation.  The  young,  eager  art  world 
looked  out  for  an  intrepid,  ideal  leader,  Selui- 
mann  steppe<l  into  the  arena  and,  coule  que  cimle, 
boldly  took  up  the  fight  for  the  new  cause.  Around 
him  a  band  of  young  enthusiastic  warriors  gath- 
ered, revolution  on  their  banner,  tearing  down 
anil  scattering  to  the  four  winds  the  old  stereo- 
t\  ped  fences  that  easy-going  conservatism  had 
built  up,  in  order  to  hem  in  the  new  art  sj)irit 
awakened  especially  by  that  deaf  yianl  who,  re- 
gardless of  all  theories  consecrated  by  long  habit, 
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threatened  to  crush  the  carefully  nourished  butter- 
flies under  the  weight  of  his  mighty  steps. 

Music,  as  an  art,  was  for  Schumann,  in  its  en- 
tire significance,  a  subject  of  the  deepest  concern  ; 
he  attributed  lo  it  a  sacre<i  importance  and  an 
ethical  function.  He  considered  it  as  the  pro- 
moter of  the  purest  and  most  ideal  happiness. 
He  kept,  while  writing  about  art  and  artists,  one 
principle  in  view,  —  to  contribute  wiih  all  his  un- 
derstanding and  energ}'  to  the  purification  and 
exaltation  of  musical  art  in  all  its  phases.  This 
is  the  fundamental  key  to  all  his  articles,  this 
is  the  motive  power  of  all  his  criticism.  He  did 
not  speak  of  the  heroes  of  musical  art,  in  order 
to  add  trivial  praise  to  their  recognized  greatness, 
but  with  a  view  to  foster  a  clearer  understandiu" 
of  the  ideal  bearing  of  their  glorious  deeds.  He 
did  not  criticise  mediocre  works  of  the  musical 
time-servers,  the  "one-day  butterflies,"  merely  to 
administer  a  just  rebuke;  but,  like  the  broad- 
minded  artist  and  critic  that  he  was,  he  endeav- 
ored honestly  and  impartially  to  recognize  the 
temporary  good  such  deeds  may  possibly  have  in 
store,  directing  at  the  same  time  the  attention 
of  the  striving  artist  to  the  deteriorating  influence 
of  that  which»he  considered  unworthy  of  the  true 
musician.  Highly  instructive  in  this  respect  are 
the  papers  speaking  of  the  works  of  Herz,  Hiin- 
ten,  Kalkbrenner,  Thalberg,  and  others  of  this 
stamp.  While  recording  the  dazzling  achieve- 
ments of  his  great  contemporaries,  he  never  was 
carried  away  by  mere  personal  admiration,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  lose  control  over  his  better  judg- 
ment. Glorying,  with  all  the  openness  of  his  I'en- 
erous  nature,  in  the  enthusiastic  recognition  which 
these  achievements  received  at  the  hands  of  an 
excited  public,  he  was  strong  enough  to  preserve 
his  manhood  from  such  exaggerated  adulation  as 
we  often  see  exhibiied  with  regard  to  mere  "  busy 
mediocrity,"  as  to  success  mostly  due  to  smart 
managerial  means  and  intrigues. 

He  fearlessly  expressed  his  own  opinion,  and 
blamed  where  he  lound  occasion  to  blame ;  but 
such  opinion,  such  blame,  was  invariably  couched 
in  respectful,  and  often  poetical  language.  Read, 
(or  instance,  the  papers  on  Mendelssohn,  Heller, 
Liszt,  Hillcr,  Ilensi-lt,  Choi)in,  and  Burgmiiller. 
But,  of  course,  having  been  theireijual  and  in  some 
respects  their  superior,  though  t-oo  modest  an  ar- 
tist to  entertain  such  jiretensions — (with  what 
reverence  did  he  not  look  up  to  Monilelssohn's 
mastery  over  form,  to  Chopin's  originality  !)  —  he 
was  well  qualified  to  a[)preciate  the  whole  bear- 
ing and  importance  of  the  deeds  and  works  of 
these  sjdendid  artists.  The  interest  of  true  art 
first,  and  then  that  of  the  artist.  "  1  love  not 
the  men  whose  lives  are  not  in  unison  with  their 
works  ;  "  and  ''  If  talent  of  the  second  rank  nias- 
ters  the  form  it  finds  and  makes  use  of,  we  are 
satisfied;  but  from  talent  of  the  first  rank  we  de- 
mand that  the  form  should  be  enlarged.  Genius 
must  bring  forth  in  freedom.'  And  then  again  : 
"  People  say  it  pleased,  or  it  did  not  please.  As 
if  there  were  nothing  higher  than  the  art  of  pleas- 
ing the  ])ublic;  "  lor  "thii  artist  should  be  cheer- 
ful as  a  Grecian  god,  in  his  intercourse  with  life 
and  men,  Imt  when  these  dare  to  a[)proach  too 
near,  he  fhould  disappear,  leaving  nothing  but 
clouds  behind  him." 

The  paper  on  Meverbeer's  Ihu/iteimix  will  show 
how  iniligiiant,  nay,  how  bitter  he  coulil  become, 
when,  Irom  his  lofty  idea  about  art,  he  sees  it  used 
for  the  gratification  of  mere  personal  vanity  and 
selfish  ends.  With  deep  inclignation  he  writes, 
after  having  assisted  at  the  first  pi^rformanccof  the 
opera  at  Leipzig :  '•  I  agreed  at  once  with  Flurea- 
tan,  who,  shaking  his  fist  towards  the  opera,  let 
fall  the  worils  :  '  In  11  Crocialo  I  still  counted 
Meyerbeer  among  musicians  ;  in  Robert  Le  iJlohle 
I  began  to  have  my  iloubts  ;  in  Lex  Ilnr/iieiidts  I 
place  him  at  once  among  Frauconi's  circus  jicu- 
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pie.'  T  cannot  e.\press  the  aversion  which  the 
whole  work  inspired  in  us  ;  we  turned  away  from 
it,  —  we  were  weary  and  inattentive  f'ron;  anger." 
These  are  hard  words.  Although  Meyerbeer  de- 
served, in  many  respects,  the  scathing  rebuke,  I 
think  Schumann,  in  his  holy  anger,  was  unable, 
for  the  time  being,  to  recognize  the  really  grand 
and  beautiful  pages  with  which  this  finest  of  all 
Meyerbeer's  scores  abounds.  It  is,  however, 
very  rarely  that  we  find  the  great  artist  and  critic 
overstep  his  customary  moderation  in  judging 
others,  to  the  degree  that  borders  on  injustice. 
The  paper  has,  however,  another  and  <ieeper 
meaning  for  the  unprejudiced  reader, — a  mean- 
ing which  reaches  farther  than  mere  personal  dis- 
gust at  Meyerbeer's  sins  against  true  art.  It 
proves,  at  the  same  time,  with  what  high  expec- 
tations these  young  German  composers  looked 
upon  the  pi'oduction  of  a  much  praised  new  opera. 
They  were  dissatisfied  with  existing  German 
operatic  matters  in  general ;  the  then  successful 
German  opera  composers,  ignoring  Beethoven, 
ignoring  Weber,  wrote  in  iuiiiaiion  of  the  Italians 
and  the  French.  Schumann  and  his  friends  had 
declared  a  war  of  extermination  upon  all  art  en- 
deavors that  clashed  with  their  eminently  Ger- 
man views.  But  in  spite  of  their  lofy  theories 
about  a  real  national  German  opera,  the  thing 
would  not  come  forward.  Although  the  "  Junge 
Brausekdpfe  "  put  hands  to  the  plough  them- 
selves, there  was  always  something  missing  to 
prevent  the  expected  success  of  their  operatic 
creations.  Hence  the  discouragement,  the  utter 
disappointment,  with  which  they  gave  vent  to 
their  feelings,  while  experiencing  the  great  suc- 
cess of  works  in  which  so  much  ran  contrary  to 
their  artistic  taste  and  ideal ;  and  still  deeper  must 
this  displeasure  have  been,  since  they  had  reason 
to  claim  the  composer  of  Les  Ilui/uenols  as  one 
of  their  nation  ! 

Wagner  understood  the  whole  situation  much 
better.  Out  of  the  great  chaos  of  French-Ger- 
man-Italian  modern  operatic  form,  he  cut  the 
material  for  his  "  Musical  Drama,"  and  enriched, 
intensified  it  by  means  of  the  symphonic  con- 
quests of  Beethoven's  great  instrumental  works, 
throwing  off,  as  he  went  on,  step  by  step,  all 
that  appeared  to  him  foreign  to  his  artistic  in- 
tentions and  dramatic  aims.  He  succeeded 
finally  in  putting  forward  his  new  national  Ger- 
man musico-dramatic  art-work.  He  again  took 
up  the  old  German  war  cry  against  all  operatic 
elements  hailing  from  Italy  or  Paris.  But,  as  it 
is  never  given  to  any  mortal  to  please  everybody, 
especially  when  he  is  still  alive,  and  so  hot-headed 
an  innovator  as  Wagner  proves  to  be,  —  who,  see- 
ing with  the  eyes  of  mere  amusement  seekers,  is 
so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  from  the  opera  pub- 
lic any  belief  and  faith  in  ideal  art-principles,  a 
hitherto  unheard-of  thing  in  the  operatic  world  ? 
—  the  German  people,  and  some  of  the  most  cul- 
tivated classes,  fail  to  recognize  the  great  na- 
tional importance  of  Wagner's  musico-dramatic 
achievements.  He  and  his  liiends  meanwhile  bat- 
tle on  bravely,  confident  of  future  victory. 

To  the  young  artist  Schumann  will  ever  remain 
a  noble  example.  Having  had  many  hard  strug- 
gles to  encounter,  both  from  inward  and  outward 
causes,  in  order  to  penetrate  to  and  conquer  that 
eminence  which. he  subsequently  held  as  an  artist 
and  a  composer,  he  never  once  faltered  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  the  noble  means  that  gained 
for  him  his  exalted  place.  Madame  Hitter  has 
justly  said  in  the  preface  to  the  English  edition 
of  the  above  writings  :  "  It  would  be  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  value  of  Schumann's  labor  as 
a  critic.  His  influence  was  not  destructive  or 
depressing  ;  it  was  beneficent  and  inspiring."  In 
this  spirit  the  papers  will  still  be  read  and  re- 
read, infusing  encouragement,  hope,  and  cheer- 
fulness  into   many  an   artist's   breast,  when  de- 


pressed and  weary  from  the  discouraging  effects 
of  temporarily  unsuccessful  battles  with  the  Phari- 
sees and  Philistines  that  pretentiously  parade  in 
the  temple  of  art. 

It  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive  to  fol- 
low up  the  bent  and  growth  of  Schumann's  genius 
as  shadowed  in  these  writings,  which  afford  a 
psychological  glimpse  into  the  inner  workshop 
of  the  great  artist.  At  the  start  the  sacred  en- 
thusiasm, but  not  yet  purified  and  intensified  by 
sufficient  ])ractical  experience,  the  glowing  rich- 
ness of  his  poetical  nature,  still  gains  supremacy 
over  clear  philosophical  views.  His  first  papers 
(like  his  first  works)  display  almost  a  tropical 
richness  of  imagery,  from  the  entanglement  of 
which  it  appears  at  times  difficult  to  extricate  the 
writer's  meaning  or  ajsthetic  views.  It  is  touch- 
ing to  see  him  inwardly  struggle  in  order  to  grasp 
the  assthetic  importance  and  meaning  of  the  great 
forms  of  Bach  and  Beethoven  ;  this  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  his  practical  attempts  to  gain  mastery 
over  those  forms.  Schumann,,  the  young  critic, 
was  an  exacting  master  to  Schumann  the  young 
composer.  In  many  of  his  articles  we  can  under- 
stand, between  the  lines,  bis  happiness  when  suc- 
cess apparently  crowned  his  arduous  emleavors, 
or  the  temporary  discouragement  when  the  goal 
of  his  deepest  desires  seemed  to  lie,  as  it  were, 
beyond  his  reai'h. 

As  the  powers  of  his  creative  faculties  ripen, 
his  critical  views  become  less  clothed  in  poet- 
ical metaphor  ;  the  a3sthetic  vista  becomes  clearer 
and  more  definite,  the  judgment  widens,  wavering 
less  between  the  different  contrasting  views  of 
"  Floresta,n,  Eiisebius,  and  master  Raro."  But 
arrived  at  this  point  in  his  career  as  a  writer,  he 
laid  down  his  pen,  having,  for  the  time  being,  ful- 
filled his  mission  as  a  musical  critic,  leaving  to 
other  hands  the  precious  duty  of  carrying  out 
what  he  so  gloriously,  and  at  great  sacrifice,  had 
commenced. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  point  out  the  gen- 
eral criticat  bearing  and  importance  of  these 
writings,  I  sha  1  make  it  my  task  in  the  following 
numbers  to  examine,  so  far  as  time  and  space  will 
allow,  what  were  Schumann's  (the  critic  Schu- 
mann) ajsthetio  views  regarding  the  ideal  func- 
tions of  music.  Were  these  views,  as  here  and 
there  e.xpressed,  in  harmony  with  his  own  method 
of  composing,  as  well  as  with  that  of  other  com- 
posers '? 

{To  be  continued.) 


MUSICAL  FOR.M:    FALSE  NOTIONS    OF 
ORIGINALITY. 

Professor  Macfarren,  in  hi<  "  Inaugural 
Address  of  the  Fifty-Eighth  Year  (1579-80)  "  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Lonilon,  gives  the 
following  sound  advice  to  young  incipient  com- 
posers. 

"  It  has  been  the  wont  of  recent  criticism  to 
rest  very  much  upon  the  claim  to  be  considered 
original,  and  some  remarks  upon  the  perform- 
ances of  even  the  best  among  us  have  been  to 
the  purpose  that  such  and  such  a  composition 
wanted  originality.  Believe  me,  there  never  was 
so  unsound  a  remark  and  so  uncritical  criticism 
upon  the  endeavors  and  upon  the  achievements 
of  pupi  s.  One  may  look  into  the  history  of 
art  and  find  upon  proof  that,  whether  in  our 
beautiful  music  or  in  other  manifestiitions  of 
genius,  beginners  have  wrought  in  the  manner, 
in  the  idiom,  in  the  phr.<seology  of  their  time, 
and  working  in  its  accepted  vern  icular  they 
have  gained  control  of  their  own  thoughts. 
Thoughts  need  manipulation,  e.xercise,  <ievelop- 
nient,  quite  as  much  as  do  the  fingers  of  a  player 
or  the  vocal  organs  of  a  singer ;  and  when  one 
has  learned  to  think,  when  one  can  dispose  of 
one's  thoughts  at   discretion,  then  if  the  mind  of 


the  thinker  have  some  individuality  itself,  have 
something  dilferentfrom  the  minds  of  other  men, 
the  means  have  been  attained  for  the  expression 
of  that  individuality  ;  but  he  who  in  the  first 
instance  aims  to  be  unlike  his  fellows  becomes 
eccentric,  angular,  peculiar,  possibly  ugly,  but  by 
all  means  ungenial.  And  we  must  be  content  if 
we  can,  as  Shakespeare  did  in  English,  —  begin 
writing  the  English  of  his  contemporaries,  branch- 
ing out  afterwaald  into  his  great  individuality  ; 
as  Mozart  did  in  music,  as  Beethoven  .af  er  him, 
and  as  others  have  done  of  less  note  than  those, 
begin  by  writing  such  phrases,  by  conducting 
our  musical  thoughts  in  such  channels  as  form 
the  language  of  those  great  men  who  have  gone 
before  us  ;  and  then  when  we  can  conduct  our 
thoughts,  our  own  originality,  if  we  possess  it, 
will  come  out  and  will  stamp  the  true  musician  a 
genius. 

"  Of  all  things  resist  the  persuasion  that  the 
great  forms  of  music  have  been  exhausted. 
Such,  believe  me,  is  not  the  case,  — music  would 
cease  to  demand  our  re.spect  and  our  confidence 
were  it  so ;  but  we  must  feel,_  on  the  contrary, 
that  art  has  the  strongest  likeness  to  nature  in 
this  fact,  —  that  its  works  are  formed  upon  a 
traceable  plan.  The  structure  of  a  flower,  the 
development  of  a  fruit,  the  anatomy  of  every 
animal,  show  consistency  and  coherence  of  parts, 
and  reason  for  every  incident  of  the  whole  for- 
nnvtion  having  the  exact  place,  the  exact  func- 
tion, 'the  exact  use  that  it  has ;  and  in  musical 
composition  there  is  just  the  same  neces>ity  for 
regulation,  for  order,  tor  adjustment.  We  look 
at  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  they  seem 
so  completely  perfect  as  they  stand,  that  it  must 
have  been  impossible  for  them  ever  to  have  been 
otherwise  than  as  we  know  them  ;  but  with  the 
greatest  of  musicians  the  same  care  has  been 
spent  on  the  elaboration,  the  construction,  the 
arrangement  of  their  most  perfect  works  that  is 
necessary  for  the  youngest  student  to  apply  to 
his  first  attempt.  In  some  instances,  most  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  Beethoven,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  the  process  through  which  these  works 
have  grown  into  their  perfection,  for  it  was  his 
habit  to  write  down  from  moment  to  moment 
thoughts  as  they  rose  in  his  mind,  and  again 
from  moment  to  moment  to  write  down  modifica- 
tions of  these  thoughts,  and  from  his  earliest 
entrance  on  the  pursuit  of  art  he  carried  everj- 
where  a  note-book,  resting  or  walking.  Even 
at  night  this  book  was  placed  under  his  pillow, 
and  if,  in  a  restless  hour,  he  was  visited  bj-  a 
musical  thought,  instantly  was  this  written  in  his 
book.  Mostly  it  is  the  habit  of  a  musician  to 
conserve  sui'h  a  thought  in  his  mind  till  he  has 
rounded  it  into  the  rhythmic  order  in  which  he 
chooses  to  present  it ;  but  in  this  one  case  we 
see  the  whole  process,  and  can  as  closely  trace 
the  formation  of  the  thoughts  of  Beethoven  as  we 
can  trace  the  flower  from  its  seedling,  from  its 
first  germination  in  the  earth,  from  its  putting 
out  its  bud,  to  its  springing  into  full  blossom;  anil 
the  many,  many  changes  which  his  thoughts 
undergo  before  they  reach  the  form  in  which  we 
find  them,  prove  that  with  all  his  genius,  with 
all  his  greatness,  there  was  the  still  greater 
quality  in  him  of  striving  ever  for  improvement. 
Let  us  take  from  that  a  lesson  :  let  us  believe  we 
never  can  be  perfect,  but  let  us  aim  at  improve-  • 
ment,  improvement,  and  improvement.  And 
though  we  may  not  produce,  either  in  composi- 
tion or  in  peribrmance,  a  perfection,  believe  me 
that  true  painstaking  was  never  in  vain,  and  the 
attempt  which  is  accompanied  with  true  heart, 
with  good  will,  and  with  a  perfect  wish  for  the 
best,  will  assuredly  make  its  mark.  Yes,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  works  of  art  which 
stand  before  the  world  for  our  veneration,  for 
our  reverence,   for  our    imitation,  it  may  be,  — 
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these  are  the  footprints  of  the  Creator.  He  has 
put  his  stamp  on  the  noblest  of  all  his  creations 
—  the  mind  of  man,  and  left  his  inia<Te  on  the 
■works  that  man  produces  ;  however  far  from  the 
attainment  of  the  greatest,  every  smaller  thing 
that  we  attempt  and  that  we  accomplish,  with  a 
continual  will  to  make  at  any  rate  our  nearest 
approach  to  perfection,  will  assuredly  tend  to 
elicit  for  us  the  confidence  of  those  we  meet, 
and  respect  for  all  we  do.  The  matter  of  origi- 
nality brings  to  consideration  ihe  Ireedom  which 
every  true  artist  must  tt-el  when  he  has  mastered 
all  those  princijiles,  which  are  not  the  fetters, 
but  the  guides  of  his  imagination,  and  the  same 
freedom  which  is  e.xercised  in  the  working  of  an 
artist  must  be  exercised  by  the  teachers  of 
artists.  No  one  can  conscientiously  teach  by  a 
prescribed  and  fixed  system." 


MALIBEAN. 

[From  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music] 

Malibran,  Maria  Felicita,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  singers  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  was  born  March  24,  1808,  at  Paris,  where 
her  father,  Manuel  Garcia,  had  arrived  only  two 
months  before.  AVhen  three  years  old  she  was 
taken  to  Italy,  and  at  the  age  of  five  played  a 
child's  part  in  Paer's  "  Agnese  "  at  the  Floren- 
tini,  Naples.  So  precocious  was  she  that,  after  a 
few  nights  of  this  opera,  she  actually  began  to 
sing  the  part  oi  Agnese  in  the  duet  of  the  second 
Act,  a  piece  of  audacity  which  was  applauded 
by  the  public.  Two  years  later,  she  studied 
solfeggi  with  Panseron,  at  Naples ;  and  llerold, 
happening  to  arrive  about  the  same  time,  gave 
her  her  first  instruction  on  the  piano.  In  181G 
Garcia  took  her  to  Paris  with  the  rest  of  his 
•  family,  and  thence  to  London  in  the  autumn  of 
1817.  Already  speaking  fluently  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, and  French,  Maria  picked  up  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  English  in  the  two  and  a  half  years 
she  spent  in  London.  Not  long  after,  she  learned 
German  with  the  same  facility.  Here,  too,  she 
had  good  teaching  on  the  piano,  and  made  such 
rapid  progress  that,  on  Iter  return  to  Paris  in 
1819,  she  was  able  to  play  J.  S.  Bach's  clavier- 
works,  which  were  great  favorites  with  her  father. 
In  this  way  she  acquired  sound  taste  iu  music. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  she  was  made  by 
her  father  to  learn  singing  under  his  own  direc- 
tion ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fear  which  his  violent 
temper  inspired,  she  soon  showed  the  individual- 
ity and  originality  of  her  genius.  Two  years 
had  barely  elapsed  when  (1824)  Garcia  allowed 
her  to  appear  for  the  first  time  before  a  musical 
club  which  he  had  just  established.  There  she 
produced  a  great  sensation,  and  her  future  suc- 
cess was  confidently  predicted.  Two  months 
later  Garcia  returned  to  London,  where  he  was 
engaged  as  principal  tenor;  and  here  he  set  on 
foot  a  singing-class,  in  which  the  education  of 
Maria  was  continued,  if  not  completed.  Fetis 
says  that  it  was  in  conseiiuence  of  a  sudden  in- 
disposition of  Mnie.  Pasta,  that  tlie  first  jj  blic 
apfKiarance  of  Maria  was  unexpectedly  made; 
but  this  account  is  not  the  same  as  that  given  by 
Ebers  or  by  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe.  The  latter 
relates  that,  shortly  after  the  repair  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  "the  great  favorite  Pasta  arrived  for 
a  limited  number  of  nights.  About  the  same 
time  Ronzi  fell  ill,  and  totally  lost  her  voice,  so 
that  she  was  obliged  to  throw  up  her  enga"e- 
ment  and  return  to  Italy.  Mndarae  Vestris  hav- 
ing seceded,  and  Caradori  being  unable  for  some 
time  to  perform,  it  became  necessary  to  engage  a 
young  singer,  the  daughter  of  the  tenor  Garcia, 
who  had  sung  here  for  several  seasons.  She  was 
as  yet  a  mere  girl,  and  had  never  appeared  on 
any  public  stage;  but  from   the  first  moment  of 


her  appearance  she  showed  evident  talents  for  it 
both  as  singer  and  .actress.     Her  extreme  youth, 
her  pre*tiness,  her  pleasing  voice,  and  sprightly, 
easy  action,  as  Rosina  in  II  Barhiere  di  Seviglia, 
in  which  part  she  made  her  debut,  gained  her 
general  favor ;   but  she  was  too  highly  extolled, 
and  injudiciously  put  ibrward  as  a  prima  donna, 
when   she   was   only  a   very  promising   debutante, 
who  in  time,  by  study  and   practice,  would  in  all 
probability,  under  the   tuition   of   her   father,  a 
good  musician,  but  (to  my  ears,  at  least)   a  most 
disagreeable  singer,  rise  to  eminence  in  her  pro- 
fession.    But  in  the  following  year  she  went  with 
her  whole  family  (all  of  whom,  old  and  young, 
are  singers  tant  bans  que  mauvai.i)  to  establish  an 
Italian  opera  in  America,  where,  it  is  said,  she  is 
married,  so  that  she  will  probably  never  return 
to  this  country,  if  to  Europe."     Ebers  says,  "  her 
voice  was  a  contralto,  and   managed  with  great 
taste."     Her    debut    took    place   June    7,   1825. 
She  was  immediately  afterwards  engaged  for  the 
remainder  of  the   season    (about   six  weeks)    at 
£.500.      On  July  23,  she  sang   Felicia  in  the  first 
performance   of   Meyerbeer's    Crociato.     At  the 
end  of  the   season,  Garcia  went,  with  his  daugh- 
ter, to  the  provincial  festivals,  and  then  embarked 
for  New  York.      In  this  new  sphere  Maria  rap- 
idly improved,  and  acquired  confidence,  experi- 
ence, and  the  habit  of  the  stage.      She  appeared 
in  Olello,  Romeo,  Don  Giovanni,  Tancredi,  Cene- 
renlola,  and  in  two  operas  written  for  her  by  her 
father,  L'amanle  astuto,  and  La  Figlia  dell'  aria. 
She  had  scarcely  made  her  debut  when  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  public  knew  no  bounds ;   and,  in 
the  midst  of  her  popularity,  Garcia  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  M^   Malibran,  an  elderly  and  seem- 
ingly wealthy  French  merchant,  in  spite  of  her 
repugnance  to  the  union.      This  marriage,  cele- 
brated March  25,  1826,  was  as  unhappy  as  it  was 
ill-assorted ;   a  year   had   hardly   elapsed   before 
the  young  wife  found  herself,  on  Malibran's  bank- 
ruptcy, free  to  leave  him,  and  she  at  once  seized 
the  opportunity.     In    September,  1827,  she  had 
returned  to  France.     Preceded  by  a  bright  rep- 
utation, she  began  by  reaping  a  harvest  of  ap- 
plause in  private  concerts,  followed  in  January, 
1828,  by  a  great  and  genuine  success  at  Galli's 
benefit,  in  Semiramide.     Her  genius  for  dramatic 
singing  was  at  once  recognized,  though  her  style 
was  marred  by  a  questionable  taste  in  her  choice 
of  ornament.      This  she  had,  in   Paris,  the  best 
opportunity  of  correcting,  both  by  the  advice  of 
kindly  critics  and  the  example  of  accomplished 
singers.     Engaged  for  the  season  at  the  Italian 
opefa,  she  made  her  debut  April  8.     The  public, 
at  first  doubting,  soon  welcomed  her  as  a  really 
great  singer,  and  were  particularly  struck  with 
wonder  and  delight  at  the  novelty  and  original- 
ity of  her  style.     In  the  season  of  1829  Malibran 
made  her   reappearance  in    London,  where  she 
shared  the  applause  of  the  public  with   Sontag, 
and   the   same   result   followed  her  singing  with 
that  artist   at   Paris,  in  the  autumn.     Engaged 
again  at  the  Italian  opera  in  the  same  capital  in 
January,  1830,  she  was  paid  frs.  1,075  for  each 
representation.     This  was  less  than   she  had  re- 
ceived  from   Laporte   in   London.      For  he  had 
fiven  her  frs.  13,333.33   a  month,  an  odd  sum, 
unless  it  meant  frs.  40,000  for  three  months ;  and 
she  stipulated  only  to  appear  twice  a  week,  mak- 
ing each  of  those  appearances  cost  frs.  1,066.66, 
or  about  £66.     Though   she  certainly  continued 
to  draw  no  higher  salary  at  the   Paris  0[)era  in 
1830  and  1831.  and  her  charge  for  singing  at  pri- 
vate concerts  in   London,  1829,  was  25  guineas, 
yet   Mr.  Alfred    Bunn   engaged  her,    soon   after, 
for  nineteen  nights  at  .£125  per  m^ht,  payable  in 
advance. 

Sontag  marrying,  and  retiring  from  the  stage 
early  in  1830,  left  Malibran  nii.-tress  of  the  field, 
and  henceforth  she  had   no  rival,  but  continued 


to  sing  each  season  in  London  and  Paris  with 
ever-increased  e'clat.  In  1830  an  attacliment 
sprang  up  between  her  and  De  Beriot :  and  this 
ended  only  with  her  life.  They  built  in  1831  a 
handsome  villa  in  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  to  which 
they  returned  after  every  operatic  cauipaion.  In 
the  summer  of  1832,  a  sudden  inspiration  took 
this  impulsive  artist  to  Italy  in  the  company  of 
Lablache,  who  happened  to  pass  through  Brus- 
sels ;  and  an  Italian  tour  was  improvised,  which 
was  a  sort  of  triumphal  prfgress.  Milan,  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Bologna  were  visited  with  equal  suc- 
cess. 

On  her  return  to  Brussels  in  November,  Mme. 
Malibran  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  did  not 
live ;  she  had  already  a  son.  In  the  following 
spring  she  came  to  London,  and  sang  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  English  Opera,  receiving  frs.  80,000  for 
40  representations,  with  two  benefits  which  pro- 
duced not  less  than  frs.  50,000.  The  prices  of- 
fered to  her  increased  each  year  to  an  unprece- 
dented extent.  She  received  at  the  Opera  in 
London,  during  May  and  June  1835,  £2,775  for 
24  appearances.  Sums  the  like  of  which  had 
not  been  heard  of  before  in  such  cases  were 
paid  to  her  at  the  provincial  festivals  in  Eno'- 
land,  and  her  last  engagement  at  Naples  was  for 
frs.  80,000  for  40  nights,  with  two  and  a  half 
benefits,  while  that  which  she  had  accepted  at 
Milan  from  the  Duke  Visconti,  the  director  of 
La  Scala,  was,  exclusively  of  some  other  profita- 
ble conditions,  frs.  450,000  for  185  performances, 
namely  75  in  1835-36,  75  in  1836-37,  and  35 
in  the  autumn  of  1838. 

Having  played  here  in  English  versions  of 
Sonnambula  and  Fidelia,  Malibran  returned  to 
Naples,  where  she  remained  until  May,  1834, 
proceeding  then  to  Bologna,  and  thence  to  Milan. 
She  soon  came  back,  however,  to  London  for  a 
flying  visit ;  and  was  singing  at  Sinigaglia  in 
July.  On  the  11th  of  the  ne.xt  month  .sh.e  went 
to  Lucca,  where  her  horses  were  taken  from  her 
carriage,  which  was  drawn  to  her  hotel  by  en- 
thusiastic admirers  after  her  last  appearance. 
She  next  went  to  Milan,  where  she  signed  the 
above-mentioned  scrittura,  and  thence  to  Naples, 
where  she  sang  during  the  Carnival.  Here  she 
met  with  an  accident,  her  carriage  being  upset 
at  the  corner  of  a  street ;  and  she  suffered  inju- 
ries which  prevented  her  from  appearing  in  public 
for  a  fortnight.  Even  then,  she  made  her  first 
appearance  with  her  arm  in  a  sling,  which  added 
to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  From  Naples 
she  went,  in  the  same  triumphant  manner,  to 
Venice,  her  arrival  being  announced  by  fanfares 
of  trumpets.  There  she  was  besieged  with  fresh 
enthusiasm,  which  followed  her  on  her  return  to 
Paris  and  London.  She  returned  in  August  to 
Lucca,  where  she  played  in  Ine.t  di  Castro,  writ- 
ten for  her  by  Persiani,  and  in  Maria  Stuarda. 

At  this  juncture  her  marriag".  was  annulled 
by  the  courts  at  Paris,  and  on  March  26,  1836, 
she  married  De  Beriot,  with  whom  she  returned 
immediately  to  Brussels. 

In  the  following  April,  once  more  in  London, 
Mme.  Malibran  de  Beriot  had  a  fall  from  her 
horse.  She  was  dragged  some  distance  along  the 
road,  and  received  serious  injuries  to  her  head, 
from  which  she  never  entirely  recovered ;  but 
her  wonderful  energy  enabled  her  for  a  time  to 
disregard  the  consequences  of  this  accident.  She 
returned  to  Brussels,  from  whence  she  went  to 
Aix-I.a-Chapelle,  and  gave  two  concerts  there 
with  De  Beriot.  la  September  she  had  come  to 
England  again,  for  the  Manchester  Festival,  — 
at  which  her  short,  brilliant  lite  came  to  an  end. 
She  had  arrived,  with  her  husband,  after  a  rapid 
journey  from  Paris,  on  Sunday,  September  11, 
1836.  On  the  following  evening  she  sang  in  no 
less  than  fourteen  pieces.  On  the  Tuesday,  though 
weak  and  ill,  she  insisted  on  singing  both  morn- 
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ino-  and  evening.  On  Wednesilay,  the  l-lth,  lier 
state  was  still  more  critical,  but  she  contrived  to 
sin"  the  last  sacred  music  in  which  she  ever  took 
part,  "  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,"  with  thrilling  ef- 
fect ;  but  that  same  evening  her  last  notes  in 
public  were  heard,  in  the  Duet,  with  Mme.  Cara- 
dori  Allan,  "  Vanne  se  alberglii  in  petto,"  from 
Aiulroiiico.  This  was  received  wiih  immense 
enthusiasm,  the  last  movement  was  encored,  and 
Malibran  actually  accomplished  the  task  of  re- 
peating it.  It  was  lier  last  effort.  While  the 
concert-room  still  rang  with  applause,  she  was 
fainting  in  the  arms  of  her  friends ;  and  a  few 
moments  later  she  was  conveyed  to  her  hotel. 
Here  she  died,  after  nine  days  of  nervous  fever, 
in  the  prostration  which  naturally  followed  upon 
the  serious  injuries  her  brain  had  received  from 
the  accident  which  had  befallen  her  in  the  midst 
of  a  life  of  perpetual  excitement.  She  died  on  Fri- 
day, Sept.  23,  1836,  about  twenty  minutes  before 
midnight,  under  the  care  of  her  own  doctor,  a 
homoeopath,  Belluomini,  who  had  declined  to  act 
with  the  two  regular  physicians  who  had  at  first 
altended  her.  Two  hours  after  her  death,  De 
B^riot  was,  with  Belluomini,  in  a  carriage  on  his 
way  to  Brussels,  to  secure  the  property  of  his 
late  wife.  She  was  buried  on  October  1,  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  collegiate  church,  Manchester. 
Slie  was  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  she 
died.  Iler  remains  were  soon  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Brussels,  where  they  were  reinterred  in 
the  cemetry  of  Lacken,  where  a  mausoleum  was 
erected  by  De  Beriot,  containing  a  bust  of  the 
great  singer  by  the  celebrated  sculptor  Geefs. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  charm  of  a 
singer  whom  one  has  never  heard.  In  the  case 
of  Maria  Malibran  it  is  exceptionally  difficult, 
for  the  charm  seems  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  peculiarity  of  timbre  and  unusual  extent  of 
her  voice,  in  her  excitable  temperament  which 
prompted  her  to  improvise  passages  of  strange 
audacity  upon  the  stage,  and  on  her  strong  mu- 
sical feeling  which  kept  those  improvisations 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  always  within  the  bounds 
of  good  taste.  That  her  voice  was  not  faultless, 
either  in  quality  or  uniformity,  seems  certain.  It 
was  a  contralto,  having  much  of  the  soprano  reg- 
ister superadded,  and  with  an  interval  of  dead 
notes  intervening,  to  conceal  which  she  used 
great  ingenuity,  with  almost  perfect  success.  It 
■was,  after  all,  her  mind  that  helped  to  enslave 
her  audience ;  without  that  mental  originality, 
her  defective  vocal  organ  would  have  failed  to 
please  where,  in  fact,  it  provoked  raptures.  She 
Was  a  phenomenal  singer ;  and  it  is  one  misfort- 
une of  the  present  generation  that  she  died  too 
young  for  them  to  hear  her. 

Many  portraits  of  Malibran  have  appeared, 
none  very  good.  A  large  one,  after  Hayter,  rep- 
resenting her  with  a  harp,  as  "  Desdemona,"  is 
usually  accounted  the  best ;  but  it  is  only  indif- 
ferent. Another,  by  K.  J.  Tjane,  A.  K.  A.,  show- 
ing her  made  up  as  '•  Fidahna,"  and  then,  after- 
wards, in  a  stage-box,  in  her  usual  dress,  is  much 
better. 

Several  biographies  have  appeared  of  this  ex- 
traordinary person,  with  anecdotes  of  whom  it 
would  easy  to  fill  a  volume ;  that  which  was 
written  by  the  Comtesse  Merlin  is  little  better 
than  a  romance.  Malibran  composed  and  pub- 
lished many  nocturnes,  songs,  and  chansonnettes  ; 
some  of  the  unpublished  pieces  were'  collected 
and  published  by  Troupenas  at  Paris  under  the 
name  of  "  Dernieres  Pensees  musicale  de  Marie- 
Feliclt^  Garcia  de  Beriot,"  in  4to.  J.  M. 


Miss  Juliet  Fendekson,  whose  singing  was  so  well  re- 
ceived at  the  Philharmonic  symphony  concert,  is  pursuing 
her  studies  with  Eugene  Thayer.  She  is  receiving  numer- 
ous engagements,  and  later  in  the  season  will  appear  in 
oratorio. 
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KUOM      INSTKUCTIONS      OF      MR.      WILLIAM      M. 
HUNT    TO    HIS    PUPILS. 
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"  How  shall  I  finish  this  picture  1 " 

Call  it  finished. 

"  But  no  one  would  buy  it  as  it  is." 

Would  they  buy  it  any  quicker  if  it  were  fin- 
ished ? 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  if  anybody  talks  of  buy- 
ing one  of  my  things  the  remark  is  always  made, 
'  I  suppose  that  you  intend  to  finish  it  more  !  ' " 

Just  say  that  the  picture  is  in  the  market  for 
finish,  and  that  you  will  finish  it  to  that  extent 
for  which  the  purchaser  will  pay.  If  you  notice, 
you  will  find  that  the  people  who  want  you  to 
"finish"  your  pictures  are  not  the  people  who 
will  buy  them. 

If  you  are  determined  to  paint,  you  won't  mind 
what  kind  of  things  you  use  to  paint  with.  I 
remember  when  I  sketched  that  ploughing-scene 
I  had  only  a  butter-bo,\  for  a  palette,  a  brush  or 
two  and  a  palette-knife.  For  rubbing  in  a  vel- 
vet coat  sometimes  nothing  works  better  than  the 
palm  of  your  hand. 

If  you  have  a  large  surface  to  paint  over,  get 
sash-tools  from  the  ])aint-shop,  and  do  it  at  once. 
I  believe  that  the  old  painters  used  these  brushes, 
certainly  for  skies,  backgrounds,  and  draperies. 
At  any  rate  they  painted  broadly,  and  frankly, 
and  they  could  n't  have  done  it  with  sueli  brushes 
as  we  buy  nowadays,  —  long,  flimsy,  weak  things, 
or  else  stiff  and  unyielding.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  brushes  to  use,  watch  -the  painters 
at  work  on  windows  and  doors. 

Be  frank  and  fearless  about  your  work  !  Get 
rid  of  the  timidity  that  makes  you  fear  to  hurt 
your  drawing. 

"  Yes  ;  but  "  — 

Don't  say  but !  Swallow  the  word  hut .' 
Why,  how  are  you  going  to  sketch  out  of  doors 
if  you  are  going  to  be  so  afraid  ?  You  '11  fear 
that  some  one  will  go  by  and  see  you  I  What  if 
you  had  something  to  do  right  here  in  Boston  ? 
I  would  sit  down  opposite  the  Tremont  House 
if  I  wished  to,  —  unless  the  horse-cars  were 
coming. 

If  you  were  copying  in  the  Louvre,  you  'd 
plant  your  easel  before  a  Raphael  and  go  to 
work.  What  if  people  do  stare  ?  If  you  're 
busy  you  won't  know  it  ;  and  then  it  has  always 
been  done  and  always  will  be.  Go  on  as  if  you 
were  in  the  desert  of  Sahara,  and  only  a  camel 
looking  at  you  ! 

You  '11  have  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  everything 
before  you  can  draw.  Especially,  you  're  not  to 
mind  everything  that  everybody  says.  Keep  all 
that  you  feel  for  your  woik. 

It  is  n't  by  trying  that  you  get  on.  It 's  by 
not  being  afraid  !  People  who  question  what 
you  are  doing  will  never  pay  your  board.  You 
will  have  to  look  at  things  differently  from  the 
way  in  which  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
looking  at  them.  Don't  be  troubled  because  I 
correct  you  I  Correct  ?  "What  is  it  to  be  cor- 
rected ?  Is  n't  it  to  be  helped  ?  If  I  get  you 
where  you  are  afraid  to  say  "  but "  you  '11  go 
on  well.  You  have  too  much  conscience.  It 
is  the  New  England  habit,  and  it  is  always  in 
the  way  of  your  drawing  fearlessly.  Come,  put 
your  drawing  right  up  there  near  the  model  ! 
Nobody  will  laugh  at  it.  You  are  all  in  the 
same  boat.  Consider  this  your  own  studio,  and 
do  as  you  please  in  it  ! 

Y''ou  can't  do  good  work  unless  you  are  physi- 
cally in  order  for  it.  It  requires  as  much  strength 
to  paint  well  as  to  plough. 

1  Copyright,  1879,  by  Helen  M.  Knowlton. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1879. 

.    MUSIC  IN  BOSTON. 

Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  —  The 

nucleus  of  the  Harvard  Symphony  Orchestra, 
enrolled  as  a  separate  organization  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann,  made  its 
first  appearance  in  the  Music  Hall  on  Friday 
evening,  Oct.  24.  For  so  small  a  band  (only 
32  instruments  —  4  first  violins,  2 'cellos  and  2 
basses),  —  convenient  for  popular  concerts  here  , 
and  for  mobilization  among  neighboring  towns,  — 
and  considering  that  the  programme  was  rather 
overweighted  with  brilliant,  noisy,  heavy  speci- 
mens of  the  modern  school  of  instrumentation 
(needing,  more  than  the  sincere  and  modest  older 
music,  a  large  orchestra),  the  new  Philharmonics, 
and  their  very  competent  and  thorough  lea<Jer,  ren- 
dered excellent  report  of  themselves.  The  fruits 
of  unsparing  critical  rehearsal  were  obvious 
enough  in  the  precision,  the  clearness,  the  good 
light  and  shade,  and  telling  quality  of  each  and 
every  effort.  A  larger  proportion  of  strings  was 
of  course  desirable,  particularly  in  the  modern 
pieces,  ^vhere  Eurus,  Boreas,  and  all  the  wind 
gods,  are  so  systematically  set  loose  to  scour  the 
plain  and  swallow  up  the  gentler  sounds.  Mr. 
Listemann,  considering  his  nervous  temperament, 
agreeably  surprised  us  by  the  self-possession  and 
the  firm,  quiet,  but  controlling  and  efficient  man- 
ner with  which  he  conducted  the  whole  concert. 
The  violins,  with  Mr.  Allen  at  their  head,  were 
prompt  and  sure  in  their  attack,  and  phrased 
with  perfect  unity,  playing  with  spirit  and  with 
delicacy  throughout.  There  were  two  or  three 
younger  new  men  among  the  violins,  and  a  new 
and  excellent  clarinetist, — for  the  i-est  it  was 
the  nucleus  of  our  usual  orchestra,  here  kept  in 
constant  practice  and  cooperation  for  the  larger 
uses  when  they  come.  The  programme  was  as 
ibllows :  — 

Overture,  "  Tannhauser  " Wagner. 

Chaconne.     Adapted    for    Orchestra    by    J. 

RafF  (New) Unch. 

"  Ma  la  Sola,"  from  '■  Beatrice  di  Tenda."  .  Donizetti. 

Miss  Juliet  E.  Fenderson. 

Concerto  for  Violin,  "  Andante  and  Finale."    Mtmtdssnhn. 

Timotli^e  d'Adaraowski. 

(His  first  appearance  in  America. ) 

"  Tasso,"    Lameiito   e  Trionfo,    Symphonic 

Poem Liszt. 

"Carnival  of  Paris,"  Episode  (New)  .     .     .    J.  Svendsen. 
»  Casta  Diva,"  with  Recitative,  from  "  Nor- 
ma "       Bellini. 

Miss  Juliet  E.  Fenderson. 
Violin  Solos, 

(a.)  "  Nocturne  " Chopin. 

(ft.)  "Hungarian  Dance" Brahms. 

Timotht^e  d'Adamovvski. 
Waltz,  "  Geschichten  aus  dem  Wiener  Wald  "       J.  Stravss. 
Torchlight  Dance,  No.  1,  in  B-flat.     .     .     .       Meyerbeer. 

The  Tannhduser  Overture  has  become  rather 
hackneyed,  but  the  first  taste  of  the  trim  and 
lively  quality  of  the  brave  little  orchestra  was 
quickening  to  the  sense;  and  indeed  it  was  re- 
freshino-  to  hear  an  orchestra  after  so  many 
months.  Of  the  newer  works  Liszt's  Tasso  was 
the  most  poetic  and  imposing,  in  itself  and  in 
the  presentation  ;  yet  we  think  one  such  thing 
enough  for  any  programme.  Svendsen's  '.'  Car- 
nival "  was  a  wild,  outrageous,  screaming  Witches' 
Sabbath ;  an  ingenious,  audacious,  brilliant,  and 
exceedingly  difficult  specimen  of  that  sort  of 
caricature  of  art  which  we  could  wish,  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  were  impossible.  The  Strauss  Waltz 
(Stories  from  the  Vienna  forest)  was  in  refresh- 
ing contrast,  and,  but  for  the  introduction  of  the 
insipid,  sentimental  cithern,  welcome  to  all  ears. 
The  Meyerbeer  "  Torchlight  Dance,"  with  its 
grotesque,  bloated  melody  on  the  bass  tuba, 
showed  how  big  a  crash  can   be  produced   by  a 
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few  instruments.     All  these  things  were  certainly 
played  well. 

But  now  for  gentler  and  sincerer  strains  ;  now 
for  the  serene  sky  and  the  divine  repose  of 
older,  truer  Art,  and  more  convincing,  even  with 
a  "  still,  small  voice."  First  and  greatest  was 
the  Ckaciinne,  —  Bach's  grandest  of  all  solos  for 
the  violin,  whose  power  and  charm  reside  so  in- 
trinsically in  its  musical  ideas,  and  their  most 
genial,  masterly  development,  that  the  outlines 
can  bear  magnifying  and  coloring  throngh  a  full 
orcliestral  transcri[)tion,  such  iis  RifF  has  here 
successfully  made.  The  power  and  beauty  of  the 
work  were  admirably  brought  out,  the  color  con- 
trasts heightened,  and  the  cresceudos  and  great 
clima.\es  intensified,  but  not  e.xaggerated,  in  the 
writing  and  the  rendering.  Every  phrase  and 
motive,  and  all  the  polyphonic  interweaving,  was 
distinct  and  fine.  The  only  thing  which  we 
could  question  was  the  somewhat  too  fast  tempo 
of  the  middle  portion,  where  the  development 
becomes  e.xciting,  and  the  individual  instruments 
have  so  uiuch  melodic  work  to  do  each  in  its 
own  way.  It  gave  an  impression  of  uneasy, 
anxious  effort  to  keep  in.  For  the  solo  violinist 
such  quickening  of  the  pulse  at  times  is  natural 
and  not  oflTensive  ;  but  the  orchestral  body  needs 
a  steadier  movement.  Tiie  piece  was.  closely 
listened  to  and  heartily  enjoyed. 

Next,  the  two  movements  from  the  Meudels- 
fohn  Concerto,  in  which  ihe  principnl  violin  was 
nicely  and  judiciously  accompanied.  Mr.  Ada- 
mowski,  the  young  Pole  of  whom  we  have  before 
spoken,  won  the  general  sympathy  by  his  very 
presence,  and  liis  sincere,  modest,  graceful  man- 
ner and  hearing.  His  playing  at  once  approved 
itself  by  its  pure  intonation,  its  fine,  clear  phras- 
ing, as  well  as  breadth  of  st}le,  intelligent  con- 
ception, depth  of  feeling,  and  well-nigh  fault- 
le?s  execution.  There  was  nothing  meretricious 
about  it;  no  false  ornament  nor  affectation;  it 
was  all  simple,  genuine,  and  manly.  His  tone  is 
not  of  the  largest,  but  yet  powerful  and  search- 
ing. He  is  too  young  to  have  developed  into  a 
^reai  violinist,  but  the  promise  is  excellent;  and 
indeed  liis  whole  appearance  and  performance 
■was  most  interesting.  The  audience  coulil  not 
refrain  from  open  applause  in  the  midst  of  each 
movement.  Being  recalled  he  played  a  graceful 
Serenade  b}'  Haydn,  with  good  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment by  Mr.  C.  L.  Capen.  The  Chopin 
Nocturne  was  exquisitely  played,  and  the  Hun- 
garian Dance  was  given  with  great  fire  and  free- 
dom. 

Miss  Fenderson  has  a  rich  and  large  soprano 
voice,  which  seems  to  be  well  trained,  althoun-h 
there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  the  tremolo.  Her  sing- 
ing is  gooil,  though  not  particularly  sympathetic. 
We  should  prefer  to  hear  her  in  more  interest- 
ing selections.  The  recitative  preceding  "  Casta 
Diva  "  was  the  most  impressive  thing  she  did. 


Herr  Rafael  Jo.seffy,  the  young  Hunga- 
rian "  piano  virtuoso "  (virtuoso  in  the  best 
sense),  after  setting  New  York  wild  with  musi- 
cal enthusiasm,  can)e  last  week  to  us,  —  catne 
and  playeil  and  conquered.  With  this  fliffer- 
ence  :  here  no  di.-cordant  sounds  were  mino-Ied 
in  the  general  chorus  of  delight;  there  some 
jealous  croaks  were  heard,  promptly  rebuked  of 
course.  The  three  concerts  were  given  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  and  Saturilay 
afternoon,  in  Horticultural  Hall,  a  room  of  the 
right  size  for  the  best  elfect  of  the  piano-forte. 
On  the  first  evening  JoselTy  was  accompanied  in 
two  pieces  by  a  very  small  but  select  orchestra, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  B.  .J.  I,aiig.  This 
■was  the  programme  :  — 

(Jrerime,  "  Prometheus " lieelhoven. 

Concerto  (E  minor) ChojAit. 

Herr  Joseffy  and  Orchestra. 


Allegro  from  the  "  Italian  Symphony  "       .      AJeiuJeUaokn. 
Piano  Solo: 

n.  Chromatische  Fantasie  und  Fuge  .     .        J.  S.  Bitch, 
h.  ]\Ieuuett,  Transeriljed  hy  K.  -Joseffy    .     .  JBoccherini. 
c.  Etude  on  Chopin's  Valse  (D-flat)  .     .     .    R.  Jvsc^'ij. 
Herr  Joseffy. 

Hungarian  Fantasie Liszt. 

Herr  Joseffy  and  Orchestra. 

The  two  purely  orchestral  selections  were 
nicely  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  were  played 
with  spirit  and  refinement,  as  was  also  the  long 
and  pregnant  introduction  to  the  Chopin  Con- 
certo. A  very  few  bars  sufficed  to  convince  the 
audience  of  the  marvelous  touch  of  the  pianist, 
as  well  as  of  a  per/ect  terhnii/ue,  felt  in  the  sim- 
plest passages  and  plirases  quite  as  palpably  as 
afterwards  in  the  most  elaborate  and  dilficult  or- 
namental development  and  bravura.  Indeed,  we 
dare  not  say  that  we  have  ever  heard  in  any  art- 
ist (Rubinstein,  Von  Biifow,  Essipoff,  included) 
a  more  near  approach  to  absolute  perfection  in 
every  element  of  technicjue  and  of  execution. 
The  evenness  and  ease  of  all  the  runs  and  ar- 
peggios;  the  commanding,  penetrating  po%ver, 
always  expressively  graduated  and  shadecl  ;  the 
positive  intensity  (so  different  from  "  pound- 
ing '')  with  wliich  significant  single  tofies  were 
struck  and  made  to  vibrate  throutjh  and  throuoh 
the  listener;  the  singularly  soft  and  velvety /;(«- 
nis.-<imox,  never  blurred  nor  muffled,  and  with  the 
finest  discrimination  of  all  degrees  and  shades 
between  pianissimo  and  piano;  on  the  other 
hand,  decided  strength  and  power,  wherever  re- 
quired, whether  sustained  and  broad,  or  startliu"' 
and  electric  ;  the  staccato  and  legato  alike  per- 
fect; and  the  faultless  style,  proportion,  unity 
tliroughout,  ^all  the  qualities,  in  short,  of  the 
peerless  executant  were  felt  in  this,  as  in  every 
one  of  his  performances. 

And  the  interpreter  satisfied  no  less  than  the 
executant.  He  plays  with  soul  and  feeling,  with 
a  fine  intelligence,  making  execution,  technique, 
subordinate  to  the  expression  of  the  composer's 
meaning,  the  perfected  means  to  an  ideal  and 
artistic  end.  When  have  we  had. all  the  power 
and  beauty  of  that  Concerto  so  brought  out  ? 
Alike  in  the  broad  and  noble  Allegro,  the  soul- 
ful, exquisite  Romanza,  and  the  brilliant  Rondo, 
flashing  like  diamonds  in  the  sunlight?  The 
only  detail  which  we  could  have  wished  other- 
wise, was  the  startling  force  and  splendor  given 
to  the  concluding  cadence  by  the  Taussig  double 
octaves  in  place  of  the  simpler  original ;  such 
tours  de  force  are  always  questionable,  at  least 
unnecessary. 

But,  to  our  mind,  his  most  remarkable  perform- 
ance was  that  of  the  Chromatic  Fantasie  and 
Fugue  of  Bach ;  especially  the  Fantasie,  which 
we  never  before  have  heard  when  it  was  kept  so 
all  alive,  from  beginning  to  end,  through  all  its 
free  fantastic  coruscations  of  arpeggios  and  runs, 
its  dainty  parenthetic  bits  of  flowering  arabesque, 
and  its  great  breadths  of  rich  and  massive  chords. 
The  Fugue,  so  prepared,  followed  in  the  most 
clear  and  delicate,  poetic  style.  The  naive,  pretty 
Boccherini  melody  was  marvelously  transfigured, 
decked  out  and  bejeweled  in  Joseffy's  most  sub- 
tle and  ingenious  transcription,  where  the  artist 
reveled  in  the  full,  free  play  of  inexhaustible  em- 
bellishment. And  the  sensuous  delight  and  won- 
der which  this  excited  was  enhanced  with  an  al- 
most dizzy  crescendo  in  his  Etude  on  the  Chopin 
Waltz;  that  was  virtuosity  carried  to  a  white 
heat.  We  are  about  tired  of  Hungarian  Fan- 
tasies and  Rhapsodies,  and  we  do  not  think 
Liszt's  orchestra  improves  them ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  tliat  this  was  a  most  brilliant,  char- 
acteristic, vivid  illustration  of  those  well-worn 
national  melodies,  songs,  and  dances,  with  all 
the  local  color  that  could  be  desired. 

That  concert  was  a  fresh  sensation  and  sur- 
prise, even  to  old  concert-goers.      The  result  of 


it  was  the  general  feeling  that  here  is  a  man 
who  unites  all  the  qualities  of  a  complete  pianist, 
with  no  weakness,  no  flaw  anywhere.  He  can 
do  whatever  he  pleases  with  his  instrument  (in 
this  case  a  wonderfully  sweet,  sonorous  Cliicker- 
ing),  and  his  true  musical  instinct,  liis  cultured 
taste,  prompt  him  to  do  good  things,  and  not 
waste  such  faculties  on  trash. 

The  second  concert  was  without  orchestra,  and 
consisted  wholly  of  piano  solos,  namely  these  :  — 

(1)  Sonate Op.  5.3,  C  major      ....       Be.ethmen. 

(2)  i(.  Fuga  A  minor  |  r    ^    e     i 
4.  Bonrr,:e             \ J.  S.  Bnch. 

c.  Gavotte Padre  Martini. 

d.  Vogel  als  Propliet  (Bird  as  a  Prophet), 

Novellette  No.  2,  D  major    ....  Schumnnn. 

e.  Moment  Musical,  A-flat  major      .     .     .      Schubert. 

f.  Auf  dem  Wasser  zu  singen  (To  sing  on 

the  water) Schntjert  —  Liszt. 

(•3)  a.  Etudes,  Op.  10  (C-sharp  minor,  E  major 

G-flat  major) Chopin. 

b.  Nocturne " 

c.  Valse,  E  minor *' 

d.  Tanzarabeske,  No.  2 Joseffy. 

e.  Spinnerlied  (Flying  Dutchman)  .  Waijner —  JAszt. 
(i)  Tarantella  Venezia  e  NapoU Liszt. 

Only  the  greatest  artists  have  given  us  so  fine 
a  rendering  of  that  Beethoven  sonata,  which  has 
been  the  stalking-horse  for  so  many  concert  vir- 
tuosos. On  this  first  hearing  there  was  some- 
thing a  little  strange  to  us  in  his  conception  and 
his  treatment  of  it  which  we  could  not  define  to 
our  own  mind.  Throughout  we  doubted  whether 
Joseffy  had  the  brea<l'h,  the  depth,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  nature  which  fits  one  to  be  peculiarly 
an  exponent  of  B..-etlioven's  music.  His  render- 
ing did  not  lack  force  or  manliness,  and  yet  it 
was  the  feminine  side  of  the  giant  which  seemed 
mostly  to  come  out.  All  th&  finesse  of  the  com- 
position —  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Rondo  with  its  breathless,  fiery 
speed,  and  almost  fairy  fancy  —  he  e.xhibited  in 
a  clearer  light  and  finer  outline  than  we  ever 
heard  before.  In  those  most  trying  passages 
for  the  fingers,  where  groups  of  twofold  rhythm 
in  the  one  hand  struggle  against  those  that  are 
threifjld  in  the  other,  each  was  heard  with  a  dis- 
tinctness without  any  scrambling,  the  like  of 
which  we  cannot  recall.  And  where  the  theme 
is  kept  up  iTi  the  upper  octave,  supported  by  a 
continuous  trill  in  the  same  hand,  while  the  left 
hand  rushes  up  and  down  in  rapid  scales  (^staccato, 
too),  all  the  three  parts  asserted  themselves  at 
once  most  bravely  and  with  equal  vividness.  The 
Prestissimo,  too,  of  the  Finale,  was  surpassingly 
quick  and  perfect.  Some,  no  doubt,  wondered 
at  so  much  pianissimo  in  so  bold  and  fiery  a  So- 
nata ;  and  so  did  we  somewhat,  until,  having  be- 
come at  home  more  with  his  manner,  when  he 
repeated  it  in  the  matinee  of  the  ne.xt  day,  we 
could  accept  his  rendering  and  yield  ourselves 
up  to  it  with  much  less  reserve.  Some  day  we 
hope  to  hear  him  play  some  more,  a  good  deal 
more,  of  Beethoven. 

The  Fugue  and  Bourree  of  Bach,  with  florid 
themes,  and  woven  into  a  most  delicate  and  sub- 
tle tissue,  were  most  ex<iuisitely  given  ;  could  we 
only  always  hear  Bach's  things  played  as  these 
were,  and  that  Chromatic  Fantasie,  any  audience 
would  (iiU  in  love  with  tbem  1  The  quaint  Ga- 
votte by  Martini  was  delightful  both  in  matter 
and  in  manner.  Schumann's  little  Bird  reverie 
couhl  not  have  been  more  exquisitely  and  feel- 
ingly expressed  ;  and  the  Novellette,  a  work  of 
mure  ]ireteusion,  was  an  eloquent  interpretation. 
But  what  could  be  more  delicious  than  Joseffy's 
rendering  of  the  two  Schubert  pieces,  particu- 
larly the  Barcarole,  which  is  one  of  Liszt's  hap- 
piest transcriptions  ? 

We  have  not  room  to  dwell  on  the  admirable 
and  characteristic  rendering  of  the  Chopin  pieces. 
The  remainder  of  the  progranmie  might  all  come 
under  the   rubric  of  the  "  arabesque,"  as  well   as 
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the  artist's  own  florid  and  extremely  ornamental    works,  that    it   may  be  fairly  claimed   for   him 


settinsc  of  some  familiar  Viennese  dance  tunes  of 
the  "  Blue  Danube  "  order.  Surely,  light  fingers 
never  flew  more  deftly  through  all  the  labyrin- 
thine intricaeies  of  sucli  fdiry  frost-work.  The 
Spinnerlied  and  Tarantella  were,  perhaps,  too 
much  of  the  same  order  to  come  all  together. 
But  that  is  a  vein  in  which  Joselfy  seems  to  be 
supreme,  and  he  can  play  upon  tlie  senses  of  an 
audience  with  it  as  long  as  his  fancy  listeth  and 
the  impulse  lasts.  We  might  call  it  musical  lace 
work ;  we  examine  a  few  specimens  of  fine  lace 
and  feel  that  we  have  seen  all  there  is  or  can  be 
of  it ;  with  all  its  endless  variation,  it  is  essen- 
tially the  same  thing  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
But  the  ladies  find  it  otherwise  !  And  so  they 
did  with  these  tone-arabes(iues. 

This  second  programme  was  essentially  re- 
peated in  the  matinee  of  Saturd.iy,  on  which  we 
suspend  comment  for  the  present,  to  allow  a 
chance  for  afterthoughts  and  the  supplying  of 
any  omissions  in  this  hasty  record  of  impressions. 


IS  ROBERT  FRANZ  A  FAILURE? 

II. 

It  has  been  said   of  Franz's  "  additional  ac- 
companiments "  to  Bach  and  Handel  arias  that 
they    overload    the    original    compositions    with 
counterpoint,  or,  as  I  have  heard  it  expressed, 
"you  cannot  see  the  simply  beautiful  melody  for 
the  contrapuntiil  dust  which  surrounds  it."     This 
is  indeed   a  grave   cliarge,  and   requires  to   be 
gravely  met.     I   will   attempt  to  answer  it,  to- 
gether   with    the    very    self-evident    proposition 
that  "  what  Franz  has  added  is  not  Bach."     The 
gaps  in  Bach's  scores  absolutely  need  filling  up  in 
some  way  ;    this  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and 
may  be  considered  a  settled  fact.     Leaving  aside, 
for  the  moment,  the  question  whether  this  filling 
up  is  to  be  done  on   the  organ  or  by  orchestral 
instruments  (a  matter  of  quite  secondary  impor- 
tance),  it  may  be   said   that   only   two  ways  of 
writing  the  "  additional   accompaniments  "  have 
been  suggested.      The  first,  or  Franz,  method  is 
to   write    these    "  accompaniments "    in  a    pure 
polyphonic  style,   working  out  contrapuntal   fig- 
ures that  are  to  be   found  in   the  original   parts, 
so  as  to  make  the   Bach   score  and  the   added 
parts  blend  into  an  organic  whole.     The  second, 
or  anti-Franz,  method  is  to  fill  out  the  gaps  with 
the  simplest  plain   harmony,  thus   throwing   the 
original   parts    into    the  strongest  possible    relief 
This  second  plan  has   one  (to  nie  questionable) 
advantage :  it  leaves  the  listener  in  no  doubt  as 
what  notes   Bach   actually  wrote,    and  what  has 
been   added   by   modern    hands.     Bach's    freely 
flowing  parts,  full  of  musical  vitality  as  they  are, 
stand   out   against   the   neutral    harmonic    back- 
ground with  unmistakable    distinctness.     But  I 
fail  to  see  what  is  gained  by  this,  beyond  satisfy- 
ing a  mere   historico-archa;ological   curiosity   in 
'  the  listener.     It  does  not  give  him  any  more  of 
Bach  than  the  other  method  does  (for  the  origi- 
nal parts  are  preserved  intact  in  both),  and  gives 
it  him  accompanied  in  a  way  that  we  know  both 
by  tradition  and  by  internal  evidence  to  be  dia- 
metrically  opposed    to   Bach's  style ;  for  all  ac- 
counts unite  in  telling  us  that  Bach  himself  was 
in  the  habit  of  treating  all  figured   basses  poly- 
phonically,  and  often  in  a  very  elaborate  contra- 
puntal style.     It   is  evident  to   tlie  meanest  ca- 
pacity that  no  man   can    count   upon    the  wholly 
inconsiderable  chance  of  filling   out  the    compos- 
er's figured,  or  unfigured  basses,  exacllij  an  Bach 
himself  would ;  such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,  and  no  one  ever  claimed  that  Franz  has  done 
it.     Bat  he  has  made  such  an   exhaustive   study 
of  Bach's  manner,  his    native    genius  has  been 
so  fructified  by  long  appropinquity  with  Bach's 


that  his  additions  are  as  near  an  approximation 
to  Bach's  style  as  we  can  look  for  to-day.  This 
is  so  true  that  persons  more  an.xious  to  obtain 
unquestioned  authenticity  than  musical  beauty 
have  even  reproached  him  with  writing  "  addi- 
tional accompaniments  "  that  blend  so  nicely 
with  the  original  parts,  that  the  listener  cannot 
tell  which  is  Franz  and  which  is  Bach.  That  is 
indeed  a  reproach  with  a  vengeance.  Tell  me 
till  doomsday  that  a  Franz-Bach  score  is  not 
Bach,  pure  and  simple,  and  I  readily  admit  it ; 
but  I  answer  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
Bach  scores,  filled  out  in  mere  plain  harmony, 
are  not  Bach  either,  and,  what  is  worse,  they  are 
not  even  in  Bach's  style  —  nay  (speaking  from 
my  own  personal  musical  convictions),  they  are 
not  in  any  respectable  style  at  all.  As  for 
"  Bach  pure  and  simple,"  it  is  an  article  that  in 
very  many  cases  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  substitute. 
Let  those  individuals  who  are  bent  upon  putting 
salt  upon  the  tail  of  every  note  that  came  from 
Bach's  pen,  and  pocketing  it  without  fear  of  its 
pedigree  being  counterCeited,  follow  performances 
score  in  hand,  and  [)ick  out  what  they  find  to  be 
genuine. 

But  is  this,  after  all,  the  right  spirit  to  listen  to 
o-reat  music  in?  Is  music  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed 
only  after  its  authentic  date  and  parentage  has 
been  settled  — just  like  a  collection  of  old  coins? 
I  think  far  otherwise. 

As  for  "  contrapuntal  dust  obscuring  a  beauti- 
ful melody,"  take  any  of  the  most  elaborate  of 
Franz's  arrangements,  say  for  instance,  the  tenor 
air  "  Der  Glaube  ist  das  Pfand  der  Liebe  "  in 
the  Cantata  "  Wer  da  glaubet  und  getauft  wird." 
Listening  to  it  with  even  the  dullest  ears  I  can- 
not find  that  the  melody  is  obscured  in  a  single 
instance.  Take  the  original  parts,  adding  an  ac- 
companiment of  mere  chords,  and  you  have  the 
beautiful  melody  in  absolute  rags  against  a  back- 
ground that  only  serves  to  make  its  scant  dress 
the  more  visible.  1  ask  any  musician  to  say 
frankly  whether  he  can  conceive  of  a  great 
composer's  really  intending  such  anutter  discrep- 
ancy in  character  between  a  melody  and  bass  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  accompanying  voices  on 
the  other.  Is  it  possible  that  Bach,  who  has 
never  tcritten  out  anything  in  this  mongrel  style, 
can  have  wished  it  to  he  applied  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  most  glorious  inspirations  ?  Speaking 
in  terms  of  four-part  writing,  and  imagining 
Bach's  original  parts  to  be  sentient  beings  (that 
is  truly  no  great  stretch  of  fancy),  what  must  be 
the  state  of  mind  of  a  treble  or  bass  part  at  find- 
ing a  dull  modern  tenor  or  alto  refuse  to  follow 
its  most  beautiful  suggestions,  and  torpidly  hang 
around  its  neck,  as  it  were,  doing  just  enough  to 
prevent  actual  cacophony  I  A  leading  voice 
wishes  to  be  followed,  and  followed  willingly  and 
intelligently  ;  Bach's  parts  sketch  out  designs  for 
the  others  to  execute ;  they  do  not  ask  merely 
for  support,  they  cry  aloud  for  active  cooperation  ; 
they  do  not  say  to  the  accompaniment  (in  the  old 
technical  sense  of  the  term),  "  Take  us  upon 
your  shoulders  that  we  may  the  better  disport  our- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  men,"  but  rather,  "  Come, 
take  your  own  active  part  in  the  work  we  are  seek- 
ing to  accomplish  ;  we  cannot  do  it  alone,  but  must 
have  genial  and  skillful  help  from  you;  as  you  share 
in  the  work,  so  shall  you  share  in  the  reward." 

In  a  word, — and  this  no  unprejudiced  person 
has  yet  denied,  —  Franz  has  developed  the  incom- 
plete scores  of  Bach  into  something  that  can 
stand  forth  as  a  coherent  and  finely  organize<l 
whole  ;  every  fibre  in--them  is  alive,  and  all  parts 
work  together  by  the  same  means  to  a  common 
end.  But  the  '-greatest  possible  neutrality" 
school,  with  their  plain  harmonic  filling  out,  have 
in  no  wise  done   this  ;  their   "  accompaniments  " 


do  not  blend  with  the  original  parts,  they  do  not 
form  an  organic  whole,  but  merely  give  us  two 
incongruous  parallel  entities,  which  agree  Tvith 
each  other  only  well  enough  to  prevent  actual 
mutual  excoriation  —  and  not  always  that. 

w.  F.  A. 
{To  be  continued.) 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicago,  Oct.  29 Our  musical  season  may  be  said 

to  be  fairly  open,  for  we  are  now  Laving  two  weeks  of  Italian 
Opera  from  the  Strakosch  Company.  I  have  attended  a 
number  of  peiformances,  and  beard  all  the  new  artists  several 
times.  The  opening  night  gave  us  Faust  with  the  follow- 
ing cast:  — 


Mile.  La  Blanche 
Miss  Lancaster    . 
jMiss  Arcone    .     .     . 
Signor  Lazarini   . 
Signor  8t<»rti  .     .     . 
Monsieur  Castelmary 


.  Marguerite. 
.  .  .  Siebel. 
.  .  .  Marta. 
.  .  .  Faust. 
Valentine. 
Mephj^topheles. 


MUe.  Ij  Blanche  (Miss  Davenport)  is  a  graceful  young 
lady,  with  a  good  idea  of  acting;  and  her  stage  presence  is 
always  suggestive  of  the  character  that  she  may  be  repre 
senting,  thus  showing  that  she  has  given  faithful  study  to 
the  ideal  of  her  roles.  Her  voice  is  not  large,  but  of  the 
light  soprano  character;  sweet  and  sympathetic  in  the  high 
notes,  although  her  lower  tones  are  rather  weak  and  uneven. 
She  acted  the  part  of  Marguerite  much  better  than  she  sang 
it.  Yet  portions-  of  her  music  were  given  very  ell'ectively, 
and  considering  her  limited  experience  she  may  take  courage 
for  the  future  from  her  efTort.  To  color  the  various  notes  of 
the  voice  so  that  they  may  adequately  manifest  the  emotions 
of  the  character  is  the  aim  of  true  art.  Our  fair  de'butante 
gave  more  expression  to  her  acting  than  to  her  singing. 
There  was  sympathy  in  the  voice,  it  is  true,  but  the  joyous 
ring  of  the  happy  maiden  was  not  there,  nor  flid  her  sorrow 
in  the  later  scenes  of  the  opera  receive  adequate  vocal  rep- 
resentation. In  the  jewel  song  particularly,  one  felt  her  in- 
ability to  giv-e  it  with  that  joyous  and  sparkling  tone  which 
so  well  expresses  the  merry-hearted  maiden.  The  trill 
which  opens  the  song  was  very  poorly  executed.  Signor 
Storti,  who  took  the  small  role  of  Valentine,  is  a  baritone 
with  an  expressive  voice  of  much  power;  and  be  sings  well, 
while  his  acting  w.as  the  best  I  have  seen  of  the  part.  M. 
Castelmary  made  the  role  of  Mei)histo  the  central  figure  ui 
the  opera.  His  acting  stamps  him  as  a  fine  artist,  while 
his  teUing  voice  is  used  with  a  skill  that  indicates  purpose 
and  conception.  He  is  one  of  the  best  artists  in  the  com- 
pany. Signor  Lazarini  made  a  very  weak  I'aust.  Mi.ss 
Lancaster  made  but  little  of  Siebel's  music.  The  chorus  is 
one  of  the  worst  1  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  hear.  1  can 
imagine  nothing  more  frightful  than  their  .appearance  and 
—  I  must  not  say  singing,  for  their  discordant  voices  have 
no  approach  to  anything  musical.  They  come  upon  the 
stage  and  interrupt  the  music  of  the  opera  as  a  terrible 
nightmare  destroys  the  lovely  picture  of  sweet  fancy's  fairest 
dream,  even  by'the  spectre  of  its  own  hideousness. 

Tuesday  evening  gave  us  the  time-worn  Jl  Trovatore^ 
which  was  only  made  notable  by  the  first  appearance  of  the 
dramatic  prima  donna.  Mile   Singer. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  follow  the  critics  of  our  daily  press, 
and  become  enthusiastic  over  the  vocal  and  dramatic  abil- 
ities of  Mile.  Singer.  She  has  a  very  large  voice,  extremely 
powerful  in  its  carrying  quality,  and  she  may  riglitly  claim 
the  name  of  a  dramatic  prima  donna.  Yet  she  has  a  very 
uncomtbrtable  tremolo,  which  she  uses  all  the  time,  even  in 
the  mezza  voce.  In  the  chest  notes  her  voice  .can  exhibit 
great  power,  but  the  character  of  the  sound  is  not  strictly 
musical.  In  the  ensemble  singing  she  can  be  heard  above 
chorus  and  orchestra  with  a  volume  of  tone  that  is  aston- 
ishing to  an  audience,  and  completely  awakens  their  enthu- 
siasm. Her  appearance  on  the  stage  is  stately,  and  her 
acthig  dramatic,  while  she  may  be  said  to  belong  to  ttie 
emotional  school.  T'he  constuit  use  of  the  tremolo  causes 
her  intonation  to  be  at  times  uncertain,  and  she  falls  from 
the  key  occasionally.  As  Leonora  she  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  sliow  the  emotional  characteristic  of  her  voice,  and 
she  improved  it  so  successfully  as  to  win  applause.  In  the 
trio  at  the  end  of  the  fii-st  act  her  voice  manifested  its  full 
power,  and  the  people  seemed  to  be  delighted.  To  me  it 
was  a  passion  made  so  intense  as  to  be  beyond  the  limit  of 
control,  and  if  the  term  rontiiig  may  be  applied  to  singing, 
it  would  perhajis  stand  in  ])lace.  Yet  I  would  not  say  that 
she  had  but  poor  abilities,  for  her  Aida,  which  I  saw  later, 
stamped  her  as  an  artist  of  more  than  orduiary  accomplish- 
meiits.  In  the  appi-oach  to  the  circle  of  the  great  artists  of 
the  world  she  as  yet  stands  at  the  doorway,  hindered,  per- 
haps, by  some  of  the  faults  I  have  named. 

;AIIle.  de  Belocca  is  a  pretty  little  lady,  with  a  rich  mezzo, 
soprano  voice,  which  she  uses  with  smoothness  and  grace. 
Her  acting  was  not  dramatic  enough  for  the  role  of  Azucena, 
nor  her  voice  large  enough  to  suit  the  full  requirements  of 
the  part.  Yet  her  tones  were  sweet  and  agreeable,  particu- 
larly in  the  middle  part  of  the  voice.  It  is  not  a  contralto 
voice,  nor  fitted  for  such  a  role  as  that  of  the  gipsy.  Sig. 
Petrovich  proved  himself  to  be  a  tenor  with  a  good  healthy 
voice' of  the  robusto  order.     He  took  the  high  C  in  the  '*di 
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quella  pira  "  with  a  rinj^ing  tone  that  was  pure  and  telling, 
and  won  therehy  the  admiration  of  the  audience.  In  acting 
he  is  only  mediocre,  and  his  singing  cannot  be  regarded  as 
strictly  artistic,  although  it  has  many  excellent  qualities. 
Sig.  Storti,  aa  the  Count,  did  some  very  fine  singing.  His 
style  is  good,  and  his  voice  smooth  and  rich.  He  won  his 
way  into  favor  at  once,  and  his  acting  and  singing  show 
him  to  be  one  of  the  most  talented  members  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Wednesday  evening  I  listened  to  Mlffnon,  Mile.  La 
Blanche  taking  the  title  role.  Miss  Litta  was  Filina,  M. 
Castelmary,  Lotario,  and  Sig.  Lazarini,  Guglieluio.  The 
part  of  Mignon  contains  music  which  is  too  low  to  suit 
MUe.  La  Blanche's  voice;  and,  although  she  acted  well, 
and  looked  the  character,  the  nmsic  was  too  trying  for  a 
voice  of  that  kind.  She  was  in  sympathy  with  her  role, 
however,  and  did  her  best  to  produce  a  jVicture  of  the  im- 
pulsive child-woman  that  Goethe  painted  in  such  warm 
colors.  Miss  Litta  saTig  the  music  of  the  Filina  part  with 
fine  execution,  but  she  has  not  the  abandon  necessary  to 
give  the  character  that  dash  and  grace  that  should  mark  its 
representation.  M.  Castelmary's  make-up  in  the  part  of 
Lotario  was  artistic  in  the  extreme,  and  his  acting  and  sing- 
ing was  the  best  we  have  ever  had  in  this  role.  He  gave  a 
manly  dignity  to  the  character,  and  his  scenes  with  Mignon 
were  very  expressive,  and  highly  enjoyable.  He  had  that 
sympathy  that  draws  others  into  its  circle,  and  he  won  the 
audience  by  the  power  of  his  art. 

Thursday  gave  us  Aida,  To  say  that  Mile.  Singer  acted 
the  role  of  Aula  finely  is  only  a  just  record.  Her  concep- 
tion was  intelligent  and  markeil  with  a  dignity  of  bearing 
fitting  the  character.  The  role  of  Aida  is  one  particularly 
adapted  to  her  voice,  and  as  it  gives  full  scope  for  the  use  of 
her  emotional  and  dramatic  powers  it  is  not  surprising  that 
she  makes  it  one  of  her  very  best  parts.  In  the  concerted 
music  in  the  first  act  lier  voice  was  heard  above  the  orches- 
tra, chorus,  and  other  parts,  with  a  power  of  tone  thrilling 
in  its  immense  volume.  In  the  scene  in  which  she  pictures 
her  love  for  Radames,  and  at  the  same  time  her  fear  for  her 
father's  safety  in  his  encounter  with  the  Egyptian  hosts,  the 
various  emotions  of  a.  perplexed  mind,  and  a  troubled  heart, 
were  given  such  truthful  manifesUitions  as  to  stamp  them 
with  the  appearance  of  reality.  In  the  duet  with  Amneris, 
where  she  discloses  her  love  for  luidames,  she  was  also  very 
expressive.  She  used  the  mezzn  voce  with  pleasing  contrast 
to  her  larger  tones.  In  the  last  scene  she  also  sang  and 
acted  very  efFectivel3''.  The  great  fault  in  her  singing  is  tlie 
constant  use  of  the  tremolo.  It  mars  her  best  efforts,  and 
gives  a  coloring  to  the  voice  not  always  agreeable  to  listen 
to.  Passion  of  an  intense  character,  and  great  volume  of 
voice  she  has,  and  her  conception  of  character  is  worthy  of 
an  artist;  but  her  method  of  singing  will  not  win  her  the 
highest  appreciation.  Mile,  de  Belocca  sang  Amneris 
agreeably,  but  her  voice  was  not  dramatic  nor  large  enough 
to  give  to  the  character  its  best  representation.  Still  she 
sings  well.  After  Miss  Gary  where  shall  we  find  an  Amne- 
ris? Sig.  Petrovich  sang  the  part  of  Radames  with  nmeh 
power,  and  although  he  is  not  great,  was  not  a  weak  point 
in  the  ca:st.  Sig.  Storti  and  M.  Castelmary  gave  their 
roles  with  the  finish  of  accomplished  artists.  Commenda- 
tion can  go  no  further. 

Friday  evening  i\Iiss  Litta  sang  Lucia.  She  was  greeted 
with  a  large  and  enthusiastic  house.  She  executed  lier 
music  with  much  brilliancy,  and  in  the  mad  scene  won  great 
applause  for  her  fine  singing.  In  action  she  has  improved 
very  much  since  last  year.  Saturday  we  had  Tnivlata^ 
with  Mile.  La  Blanche.  I  missed  the  performance,  but 
learn  that  the  young  lady  made  her  best  eflbrt  of  the  week. 
A  number  of  concerts  demand  attention,  also  some  mention 
of  Mile.  Singer  as  Norma,  but  my  letter  has  already  run 
beyond  the  proper  limit,  and  these  must  wait  until  another 
time.  C.  H.  B. 

Milwaukee,  "Wis.,  Ocr.  31.  —  Since  I  wrote  3'ou  last, 
there  have  been  two  concerts  w(  rthy  of  record.  The  first 
on  Oct.  U,  was  given  by  Willehnj,.  in  connection  with 
Bach'.s  orchestra.     The  progrannne  was  as  follows  :  — 

Overture,  Kuryanthe C-  J/"  von   Weber. 

Vorspiel,  Lohengrin         Wa/^ner. 

Concerto  for  Violin  (with  a  Cadence  by  Wilhelmj), 

with  Orchestra  Ace Beethoveji. 

Mr.  Wilhelmj. 

Scene  and  Aria,  Freischuetz Weber. 

Mine.  Jenny  Valley. 

Ehapsodie  Hongroise,  Xo.  14         Liszt. 

Overture.  Mignon Thomas. 

{a.  Andante  and  Intermezzo,  Solo  for  Violin  with 
Orchestra Vor/rlch. 
b.  I.^rgo,  Solo  for  Violin  with  Organ  Ace.        liamltl. 
3Ir.  Wilhelmj. 
Bridal  Song,  From  the  Sympliony  "  Liendliclie 

H<»chzeit  '*       • Goblmurh. 

Air,  Ilongroiae HrnsL 

Mr.  WilliclniJ. 

Ttirki.^h  Patrol Afichnelig. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  niimerons  commcnflations  of 
the  great  riolini»t.  Unfortunately,  he  omitte/l  the  Handel 
L'trt/o.  The  orchestra  accompanied  ba/lly,  but  in  the  other 
nuini)ers  fiurpaawfl  itself.  Mme.  Valley's  method  is  poor, 
and  her  style  very  unsatisfact/iry. 

The  Musical  Society  gave  The  Creation  last  night,  Mr. 
Eugene  Luening  being  conductor.     The  soloists  wero-Mr. 


Franz  Remmertz,  who  gang  admirably,  but  sometimes  over- 
sentimentaUzed  his  part;  Mr.  Chas-  Knorr,  who  has  excel- 
lent points  and  is  on  the  whole  acceptable  in  spite  of  a  bad 
or  rather  imperfect  school;  Miss  Jennie  Jerzykiewicz,  a 
young  singer  fresh  from  seven  years  of  study  in  Germany, 
with  a  liglit,  pure,  clear,  well-trained  voice  and  good  style; 
and  Miss  Susie  Macaulay,  also  a  young  soprano  with  consid- 
erable French  and  Italian  training,  with  a  light  voice,  some- 
what nasal  in  quality,  especially  below  and  on  certain  vowels, 
but  on  tiie  whole  a  very  'desirable  singer.  The  chorus  de- 
serves high  praise,  and  Mr.  Luening  is  to  be  congratulated 
.on  the  very  marked  success  of  his  work.  J.  0.  F'. 


MUSICAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

The  score  of  the  overture  to  "  Rip  van  Winkle,"  by  Mr. 
George  W.  Chadwick  (of  Lawrence,  Mass.),  a  student  at 
the  Conservatorium  in  Leipzig,  which  won  the  palm  there 
among  all  the  compositions  offered  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion, or  Haiipt-Priijun//,  in  June  last,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Concert  Committee  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion, and  probably  will  be  performed  in  the  first  Symphony 
Concert  (Dec  11).  The  programme  of  that  concert  also 
includes  the  Fifth  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  Overture  to 
Bosamimde,  by  Schuljert,  the  "  Marche  de  Nuit  "  from 
Berlioz's  L^  Enfance  du  Christ  (first  time),  and  a.  Concerto 
not  yet  decided  on. 

—  The  plans  of  the  Euterpe  are  now  completed.  The 
programmes  for  the  five  concerts  in  Mechanic's  Hall  are 
as  follows :  — 

Dec.  10.  —  Quartet,  E-flat,  Haydn ;  Quintet,  Op.  29, 
Beethoven. 

Jan.  14.  —  Quartet,  C  major,  Mozart ;  Quartet,  Op.  192, 
No.  2,  Raff. 

Feb.  11.  —  Quartet,  Op.  74,  Beethoven;  Quartet,  Op. 
41,  No.  3,  Schumann. 

March  10.  — -Quartet,  Op.  132,  Beethoven;  Quartet,  Op. 
44,  No.  1,  Mendelssohn. 

April  14.  —  Quartet,  E-flat,  Cherubini ;  Quintet,  G 
minor,  Mozart. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  will  open  the  season. 
The  New  York  Philharmonic  Club  will  play  in  the  last  two 
concerts. 

—  Ernst  Perabo  has  returned,  after  a  second  residence  in 
Leipzig,  not  in  such  good  health  as  his  many  friends  had 
hoped  to  see  him.  He  receives  liis  pupils  at  No.  10  Der'ie 
St.  The  Gazette  says:  "  While  abroad,  Mr.  Perabo  was 
not  idle,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  music  published  by  him  in 
Leipzig.  Among  these  are  '  Drei  Studien,'  for  piano, 
brilliant  and  interesting  works  of  a  high  order  of  merit, 
thoughtful  and  musicianly  in  treatment,  and  of  value  to 
students  from  both  an  artistic  and  technical  point  of  view. 
The  second  study  is  dedicated  to  Professor  Wentzel,  of  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  the  third  to  Professor  Ernst 
Friedrich  Richler.  Among  the  other  works  are  a  series  of 
short  pieces  under  the  title  of  '  After  School,'  the  first  five 
of  which  have  appeared  here,  but  the  sixth,  consisting  of 
five  more,  under  the  title  '  A  Picnic,'  are  now  printed  for 
the  first  time.  They  are  all  charming  and  dainty  in  idea, 
and  gracefidly  treated.  These  and  the  others  of  Mr.  Pera- 
bo's  foreign  publications  can  be  had  of  Mr.  Arthur  P. 
Schmidt." 

—  Our  noble  Boston  Music  Hall  is  not  yet  out  of  dan- 
ger. We  stated  several  weeks  ago  that  the  ordy  hope  of 
safety  lay  in  the  purchase  by  its  friends  of  the  controlling 
interest  in  its  stock,  now  held  by  one  man  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  that  man's  creditors.  Two  parties  have  been  compet- 
ing for  the  possession  of  those  560  shares,  but  with  opposite 
motives.  The  first  party  seek  to  buy  on  speculation,  and 
would  play  into  the  hands  of  the  would-be  destroyers.  But 
the  pre.«ent  owner  declined  to  close  with  them,  provided  the 
friends  of  the  Hall  would  subscribe  for  all  his  shares  at  a 
fixed  price,  greatly  above  par,  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Such  friends  were  not  wanting,  and,  to  our  certain  knowl- 
edge, on  Saturday,  Oct.  ^5,  the  subscription  for  the  5G0 
shares  was  fully  made  up  by  gentlemen  who  wish  to  save 
the  building  for  a  Music  Hail.  Yet  when  tiie  amount  was 
formally  offered^  it  appeared  that  some  new  sinister  influ- 
ence had  been  at  work,  so  strong  as  to  induce  the  present 
holder  to  recede  from  his  proposal,  though  he  may  yet  re- 
lent. And  there  it  now  hangs  trembling  in  the  balance. 
The  friends  who  so  readily  agreed  to  take  the  stock  knew 
that  they  were  paying  nuich  too  kif/h  a  price  for  it;  but 
they  otdy  wished  to  .save  the  Hall;  tliey  acted  from  a  gener- 
ous sentiment,  for  the  good  of  music,  and  for  the  honor  of 
old  Boston,  and  not  from  a  hope  of  dividends,  or  from  a 
willingness  to  speculate  upon  the  chance  of  its  destruction. 
Should  the  property  become  theirs,  tlie  interests  and  uses  of 
the  Hall  could  be  in  no  better  hands, 

—  The  season  tickets  for  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society's 
Concerts  are  in  good  demand,  —  Subscription  papers  for  the 
eight  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts  may  be  found  at  the 
MuHJc  Hall,  at  (jhickering's,  and  at  Ditson's,  Priifer's,  and 
Sclniiidt's  music  stores,  until  Dec.  1.  The  orclie.st.ra  will 
have  for  its  nucleus  the  Phiiharmonic  Orchestra  of  Mr,  Lisfe- 
niann,  and  it  will  be  as  much  larger,  and  the  rehearsals  as 
frequent  and  as  thorough,  a.s  tlie  number  of  Hubscribers  will 
permit.  The  snme  with  regard  to  solo  talent,  vocal  and  in- 
gtrnnicntal.  The  moner  the  subscription  lists  are  filled,  the 
stronger  will  the  committee  be  for  carrying  out  their  scheme 
of  first-claea  concerts. 


—  There  Is  to  be  a  series  of  five  classical  concerts  in  San- 
ders Theatre,  (Cambridge),  this  season,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  J.  K..  Paine.  The  entire  rmmher  will  be  given 
by  the  Boston  Philiiarmoidc  Club,  with  Mr.  Listemanu 
conductor,  and  a  symphony  will  be  produced  at  each  con- 
cert. Among  the  pieces  performed  will  be  Beethoven  a 
Symplionies  in  C  minor  and  in  F,  Weber's  overture  to 
*'Oberon,"  and  "Invitation  a  la  Danse;"  Mozart  in  E 
minor,  Goetz's  new  symphony,  a  work  by  Saint  Saens,  and 
compositions  by  Bach,  Schumann,  and  Wagner.  Papers  are 
open  for  subscription. 

—  The  Boylston  Club  will  give  a  concert  in  Music  Hall, 
November  14,  when  Astorga's  Stabat  Mater  will  be  pro 
duced  and  Mr.  Adamowsky  will  play. 

—  IMr.  John  A.  Preston  will  give  a  series  of  four  piano 
recitals  at  Winchester,  beginning  November  24,  assisted  by 
Mr.  C.  N.  Allen,  Mr.  Wulf  Fries,  and  others. 

—  Gran's  opera  boufFe  troupe  will  begin  a  season  of  two 
weeks  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  next  Monday  evening,  with  La 
Fllle  de  Mme.  Angot.  Other  operas  of  the  week  will  be 
La  Grande  Duchesse,  Glrojte  Girojla,  and  La  Peiichole. 
The  company  includes  singers  of  great  repute,  among  them  be- 
ing Mile.  Paola  Marie,  Mile.  Angele,  and  M.  Victor  Capoul. 

—  Vocal  clubs  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  new  and  su- 
perior reprint  of  the  beautiful  Psalm  of  Goetz:  "By  the 
waters  of  Babylon,"  will  presently  be  published,  by  Carl 
Priifer,  in  West  Street. 


New  York.  —  First  let  us  offer  heartily  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  the  new  Musical  Review^  of  which  Messrs. 
A.  MacMartin,  Gustav  Kohbe,  and  J.  C.  Rodrigues  are  the 
editors  and  proprietors.  We  congratulate  New  York  on 
now  having  a  respectable  and  high-toned  journal  devoted  to 
the  art  of  music,  and  not  trading  on  the  interests  of  mere 
music  trade,  relying  for  support  and  sympathy  more  on 
quality  than  overwhelming  quantity  of  matter.  The  found- 
ers of  the  new  Revieu)  clearly  have  a  high  and  worthy 
aim.  They  seek  to  promote  the  art  of  music  as  such,  and 
to  educate  and  raise  the  public  taste.  Their  writing  so  far 
shows  knowledge  and  ability,  and  a  gentlemanly  style  and 
spirit.  The  paper  is  very  handsomely  pointed,  in  conven- 
ient form,  each  weekly  number  consisting  of  twenty  pages, 
dnd  it  has  decidedly  a  look  of  refinenjcnt.  We  undei'stand 
that  there  is  capital  iu  the  enterprise,  ensuring  independ- 
ence, and  enabling  the  proprietors  to  employ  good  contribu- 
tors. Three  numbers  have  appeared,  richly  stocked  with 
matter  well  worth  reading.  Its  articles  about  Joseffy  are 
almost  exhaustive,  reproducing  criticisms  from  other  sources, 
and  showing  also  that  the  "fledgling"  Review  c2Ln  strike 
a  hard  blow,  if  need  be,  in  the  way  that  it  exposes  the  mo- 
tive of  certain  disparaging  criticisms  on  this  admirable  pian- 
ist; for  instance:  "Mr.  Jo,seffy  plays  at  Chickering  Hall, 
and  not  at  another  hall;  Mr.  Joseffy's  orchesti-a  is  led  by 
Dr.  Damrosch,  and  not  by  another  conductor;  Mr.  Joseffy's 
success  hurts  the  aspirations  of  another  clever  and  ambitious 
pianist  who  happens  to  be  in  the  salary  roll  of  another 
piano  house.  AH  these  influences  united  work  against  Mr. 
Joseffy.  In  short,  all  this  apparently  artistic  turmoil  is 
nothing  but  a  mean,  petty  war  of  tiie  managers  of  a  hall, 
the  manufacturers  of  a  piano,  and  the  employers  of  a  pianist, 
against  the  employers  of  another  pianist  and  managers  of 
another  hall"    To  all  which  we  say.  Amen  ! 

—  The  Mapleson  Opera  season  is  progressing  feebly  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  bringing  out  old,  threadbare  operas  like 
Tradatn^  Trovaiore,  Rifjoletto,  to  begin  with,  followed  by 
Favst  and  Carmen.  Gerster  conies  not,  and  is  not  ex- 
pected. And  now  it  is  said  that  Di  Murskaand  Marie  Roze 
are  not  tojoin  the  troupe,  as  was  expected,  after  Christmas; 
but,  as  Mme.  TrebelH-Bettini's  London  engagement  ex- 
pires then,  she  may  perhaps  come  over  here  in  January.  The 
Musical  Review  (Oct.  30)  says:  — 

"  Even  including  the  performance  of  Bizet's  Caiinen  on 
Rlonday  night,  Mr.  Mapleson's  season  has  brought  fortli 
nothing  of  importance  so  far.  Pretty  much  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  last  year,  when  Miss  Hank  and  Car- 
men were  made  to  do  duty  for  the  absent  Gerster,  the  sub- 
scribers are  forced  to  wait  for  whatever  may  be  forthcoming 
as  a  compensation  for  the  high  prices  Mr.  Mapleson  exacts 
from  those  who  desire  the  privilege  of  attending  the  perform- 
ances at  the  Academy  of  Music.  So  far  their  compensation 
has  been  meagre.  The  small  army  of  nobodies  in  the  oper- 
atic world  brought  hither  will  not  be  likely  to  satisfy  the 
average  opera-goers,  who  above  all  things  crave  for  an  oper- 
atic star  of  the  first  magnitude.  At  present  they  are  enjoy, 
jng  an  opera  season  at  Nilsson  prices  with  half  a  dozen 
debutantes  in  place  of  a  prima  donna." 

—  It  is  rumored  that  the  Chickering  Hall  series  of  Sym- 
phony Concerts,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gotthold  Carl- 
berg,  will  not  be  continued  this  season. 

The   first  concert  of  the   Symphony  Society,  Dr.  L. 

Damrosch,  conductor,  takes  place  this  evening  at  Steinway 
Hall.  The  progrannne  includes  Beethoven's  Seventh  Syni- 
phony;  Volkmann's,  "  To  the  Night,"  for  alto  solo  (Mtss 
Drasdil)  and  crchestra  (new);  Uafi"'s  "  Walpurgis  Night." 
for  orchestra;  "A  Faust  Overture,"  Wagner;  Schultert's 
"Home  Sickness,"  Miss  Drasdil;  and  Liszts  "Festival 
Sounds  "  (first  time). 


Cincinnati.  —  The  College  Orchestral  Concerts  promise 
a  financial  success,  over  eight  hundred  seats  being  subscribed 
for  oa  the  first  day  of  the  sale.     So  it  used  to  be  iu  Boston. 
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a^u^ical  3:ni0ftruction. 

rBARLES  N.  ALLEiV, 
C  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  tlie  Violin  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  eniemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


JLfR.   WJLLIAM  F.  APTHORP, 
^  Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT. 
Address,  Room  9,  Traveller  Building,  Boston. 


f-  L.  CAPEN, 

^-^  •  (Leipzig,  from  IS7C^-I873,  inclusive), 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND  HARMONY^ 
Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLTS  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons*. 

7-   P.  CURRIER, 

■'   •  TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 

1^  (a)  Trbmont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 


M' 


'R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


ZJENRY  G.  HANCHETT, 
■n.  PIANIST, 

Studio  157  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


JtfR.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YD  EN, 

TEACHER    OF  SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelham,  Boston.  Mas<s. 

M^-  B-  7-  L^I^G'S  address 
^'^  FOR   PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC , 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


DERNHARD  LISTEMANN 

Gives  Instructions  to  * 

ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address;  Pruhfer's  Music  Stoke,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


y- 


C.   D.  PARKER, 

TEACHER    OF   THE    PIANO-FORTE, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Strfet,  Room  43, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PRNST  PERABO, 

TEA  CHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 

Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 


TiA^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 


n/TADAME  RUDERSDOKFF, 
-■''^  so  BOVLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


JJ/ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD. 

''  CONCERT  PIANIST, 

AND  TEACHER  OE  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


M' 


(2     W.  SUMNER 

^^'  Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (A)Tremont  St.,  Boston  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 

PUGENE   THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street- 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  and  5  o'clock. 

''ISS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  2gth,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Strket,  Boston. 
Applications  received  daily,  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

pf/ILLIAM  J.  WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 

RL  ZERRAHN 
GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

ISS  JULIA    WYATT 
WILL  RESUME   LESSONS   IN    SINGING 

At  No.  joo  Bovi.sTON  Strfet,  October  ist. 
Pupils  are  taught  READING  A  T  SIGHT  if  desired. 


C-l 


M^ 


JJ^  L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora,  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing. 

"Pupil  of  CorreUi,  A  rthurson,  M-mes.  A  rnault  and  MoHe. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
■  Tentions,  Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
•  ments  in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,   INSTITUTION 

•*     for  the  blind, 

South  Hoston,  Mass. 

pianos  carefully  tuned  by  experienced 
and  skilful  workmen. 

All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  %vill  receive  prompt  attention. 
E^^  This  Deparhnent  has  charge  of  all  th£  Pianos  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  0/  Boston 

Ql-.RMANIA    PAA/J. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestia, 

For    Parades,    Concerts,    Parties,'  Weddings, 

"The   German,"   and   all  occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

Leaders:  j  Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

(Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (n)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Bt.sTON 


^ME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing. 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York 

Ladies  prepared  for   the   Opera   or 
Concert  Room. 


THE  AMERICAN  LADIES'  QUARTETTE, 

OF    PHILADELPHIA, 

Are  prepared  to  give  CoDcerts  of  VOCAL  QUARTET  AND  SOLO 
MUSIC,  or  to  accept  engagements  to  sing  Quartets,  etc.,  in  otber 
Concerts.     Address, 

MITE.  SEILER'S  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

1104  Walndt  Street,  Philadelpbia,  Pa. 


inr   MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR  ^^5 

'^^        NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Music  Hall.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World- 
Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  professors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents  since  1867.  Situations  secured  for  its  i;raduat«.s.  For 
Prospectus,  address        B.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


NEW   ENOtAND 
MUSICAL 

BUREAU 


w 


Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 

Address  E.  TOURJEE, 

Musio  Hall,  Boston. 


A   LADY   ORGANIST. 

A  lady  desires  the  positiou  of  organist  io  a  small  church  In 
or  not  far  from  Boston.     For  references  here  and  In  Germany, 
Address  "  L.  L. ,"  Dwiqbt's  Journal,  Boston. 


M' 


■ADAME   CAPPIANI, 
(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

SCHOOL  OF  YOGAL  ART. 


MMM,  SEIJLER'S   SCHOOI.    OF   VOCA-Z  ART, 

1104  Walndt  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Reopens /or  the  Winter  Session  September  29tk, 

And  offers,  beside  Artistic  Culture  of  the  Voice,  a  thorough  Edu- 
cation in  all  other  branches  of  Music. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
sohd  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  w/holly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  maifily  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature;  including  from  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviewrs  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  ])erroniied,  accounts  of  iheir  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  pubMshed  at  home  and  abroad. 

3  A  Summary  of  Siguificaut  Musical  Nevys,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  jjlaces. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  I'arlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  i\lusic  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  ^esthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  Si  1.25  ;  ten  copies,  f 20.00. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


OLUB  KATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIO 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COIMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly tS-tS  P^r  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

•  The  Atlantic  portraits  (j/^  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  be  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additional. 

2^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St. ;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  283  Hashinglon 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring'S,  369  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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HEWINS   &   HOLLIS, 

Itftporters  and  Jtetailers  of 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS, 

Manufacturers  of 

TO   ORDER. 

47  Temple  Place    ....   Boston. 

'  OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  WINTER  PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Restaurant  a  la  Carte. 

Lunch  Counter, 

Fancy  Oysters, 
Private  Dining  Rooms. 

Table  d'hote  Dinner,  from  1  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place  of  over  twenty  years*  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a  firefc- 
class  Restaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for  prompt 
service  ;  also  Private  Dining  Rooms  for  familiea  or  parties  after 
concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  rcipectfuUy  submitted 
to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of  good  cooking. 

WINES  AND  CIGARS  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  till  12  o'clock,  P.  M, 

LOUIS  P,  OBER,  Proprietor, 

VOSSLER^ 

Cafe  Restaurant. 


IMPORTED   "WINES,  ETC., 

Which  are  highly  recommended. 


Dinner  and  Supper  Parties^  Clubs,  Literary, 
Musical,  College  Classes,  etc., 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


FOUR  NEW  BOOKS. 

AJ*    EARNEST    TRIFLEB.    A  brilliant,  entertaining, 

sensible  oovel.    SI  .25. 
THE  TWINS  OF   TABI,E   MOUNTAIN,  and  Other 

Sketches.     By  Beet  H.4ETE.     S1.25. 
SEALED  ORDERS.    A  book  of  excellent  short  stories.  By 

E  Stuart  Phelps     SI  50 
orb  FRIENDS* AND  NEW.    A  "Little  Classic"  book 

of  delightful  short  stories.    By  Saeah  0.  Jewett.    $1.25. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid ^  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


THE  lAEY  OF  THE  AROOSTOOK 


Bt  w.  d.  howblls. 


12mo 


$2.00. 


Of  all  the  ebarmin;  storiee  that  Howella  baa  written, 
this  i«  certainly  the  most  chznalng.—  T^  Churchman  (New 
York). 

The  work  abonnd^  in  the  moet  ezqaljlte  touches.  It  is 
fnll  o!  grace,  wit,  delicacy,  refinement,  and  lelicities  of 
•spreulon.  —  Boatott  Gaxtttt, 


Previous    Writings  of  Mr.  Hoivells. 

Hlj  obserration  is  close  and  accurate  ;  his  knowledge  of 
women  is  simply  marrelous  ;  be  is  an  artist  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  scenery.  —  BoiKm  Advertiser. 

VENETIAN  LIFE.     12mo.    52.00. 
ITALIAN   JOCTRNETS.     12mo.     82.00. 
StTBITHBAN   SKETCHES.     12mo.    ?2.00. 
PHEIR  WEDDING  JOURNEY.    ISmo.    $2.00. 

Toe  SiMt.     "  Little  Classic  "  style.    $1.25. 
L    CHANCE    ACQUAINTANOE.     12mo.     $2.00. 

Tfie  Same.     "  Little  Classic  "  style.     $1,26. 
k  FOREGONE    CONCLUSION.    12mo.    $2.00. 
5^^"  These  7  vols,  in  box,  half  calf,  $28.00. 
POEMS.    "  Little  CiMsic"  style.    $1.26. 
OUT  OF  THE   QUESTION.     $1.25. 
A  COUNTERFEIT  PRESENTMENT.    $1.26. 
h.  DATS   PLEASURE.     Veit-Pocket  Series.    60  cent* 
THE  FAELOH  CAH.    Vent-Pocket  H«ric».    60  cente. 

Equal  aJ  an  artist  to  the  best  French  writers 

His  l>ookj  are  not  only  artistically  fine  but  morally  whole 
s/.me.  —  Magaxin/Ur  dU  Uuratur  des  Auilandts, 


M  ATCHLESS 


AWARDED 

IHighestHonors 

AT  EVERY 

^Worlds  Exhibition 

^  FOR 

I  Thirteen  Years 

NO  OTHER 
IAmericanOrgans 

"have  BEEN  awarded 
SUCH  AT  ANY. 


PRICES 

$B4.$66.$78.$84.i 
TO $500 
AND     UPWARDS: 
ALSO 

FOREASY  Payments 

4s  PER  MONTH  FOR%^ 
12  MONTHS, OR  $6.75  £- 
PER  QUARTER  FOR 
10  QUARTERS/»dUPWARCS.j, 

CATALOGUES  FREE' 


CIANS   GENERALLY  REGARD  THEM    AS  UN  EQUALLE  D'— TH  EQD  0  R  E 


^OMAS. 


CABINET  ORGANS 


IiS^TremowSl,  BOSTON;  46  E:.I4th.SHUnionSc)>     NEW  YORK;  ^50  and  252  Wabash  Ave-^  CHI CAGOl 


ALFRED    MUDGE    &    SON, 

1'LA.IJf    J.ND    ORNAMENTAT^ 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34:  School  St.,  Boston,  Mans. 


*»•  For  tnlt  by  all  B(xikietler$.    Sent,  post-paid,  on 
Ticeipt  of  price  by  the  Pul/tuheri, 


MUSICAL    PRINTING    A    SPECIALTY. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OP  ALL   TBS   PDBLICATIOTTS    OP 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &  CO. 

A  new  and  elegantly  printed  Catalogue  (forming.  Ji_3:aA. 
of  235  pa^es),  with  illumiDated  cover,  carefully  lndez«i 
and  claasifled,  and  with  critical  opinions  of  the  most  eonv 
petent  judges ;  embracing  Novels,  Storiee,  Travel  Sketchei 
Espays,  Poetry,  Biography,  History,  Philoflophy,  Beligion 
and  Art ;  and  Medical  and  l^^l  Works.  Sent  to  any  ad- 
dress  on  rteeipt  of  10  cents.     ^0  Devonshire  Street,  BoBto* 


THE 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

FOR    1880. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  proposes  to  give  its  Feaders  the  best  magazine  literature  in  the  world, 
from  the  best  writers  of  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Poetry,  Essays,  Criticism,  and  on  questions  of  pop- 
ular interest  in  Art,  Education,  Politics,  Social  Science,  and  Industry.  Among  other  features,  the 
managers  announce  for  1880  the  following  :  — 

SSBIAIj  stories,  by  Henry  James,  Jr.,  author  of  "  The  American,"  "  Paisy  Miller,"  etc. ;~ 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  author  of   "Prudence  Palfrey,"  "  Marjorie  Daw,"  etc.,  and  W.  D.  HowELLS,  author 
of  "  Their  Wedding  Journey,"  "  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostoolj,"  etc.     Mr.  Howelis's  story  begins  in 
January,  1880,  and  will  run  through  six  or  more  numbers. 

SHORT  STORIES,  of  the  quality  for  which  The  Atlantic  has  been  so  noteworthy  for  several 
years  past,  will  be  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  magazine.  Probably  two,  sometimes  three,  first- 
class  Short  Stories  will  appear  in  each  number. 

INDUSTRIAL  TOPICS  will  receive  particular  attention,  and  will  be  discussed  by  persons 
of  special  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated.  A  series  of  papers  is  contemplated,  de- 
scribing the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Far 
West.  This  series  will  be  of  interest  to  all,  but  peculiarly  to  those  who  purpose  migrating  west- 
ward. 

The  author  of  "  Certain  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  American  Life,"  "  Preaching,"  and  other  nota- 
ble articles  that  have  recently  appeared  in  The  Atlantic,  will  write  regularly,  and  his  contributions 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  Workingmen  and  all  who  labor  for  their  advancement. 

POLITICAIi  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  AT  WASHINGTON,  embodying  the  reminiscences  and 
impressions  of  one  whose  recollections  date  back  to  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
who  has  for  thirty  years  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  and  the  inside  history  of 
questions  that  have  agitated  the  Capital  and  the  country.  This  cannot  fail  to  be  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting series  of  articles. 

THE  LITERARY  FEATURES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC,  which  have  always  given  it  a  peculiar 
character  and  distinction,  will  be  even  more  attractive  than  heretofore.  Criticisms  will  be  more  ex- 
tended and  will  appear  as  body  articles  ;  the  admirable  Reviews  of  Recent  Novels  will  be  continued ; 
and  each  month  will  appear  a  study  in  classic  English  literature  by  the  most  eminent  American 
critics. 

LIVING  QUESTIONS,  in  Politics,  Education,  Religion,  Industry,  or  whatever  the  American 
public  is  most  interested  in,  will  be  discussed  by  persons  eminently  qualified  to  treat  them  thoroughly 
and  so  as  to  enlist  the  attention  of  thinking  men  and  women.  The  articles  will  not  be  sensational, 
yet  will  frankly  recognize  and  express  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  CLUB,  which  has  proved  so  popular  a  feature,  will  be  particularly 
full  and  varied  during  1880. 

THE  FAMOUS  CONTRIBUTORS  whose  names  are  so  closely  identified  with  The  Atlantic 
—  Longfellow,  WnrrriER,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Mr.s.  Stowe,  H.  H.,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Miss 
Larcom,  Miss  Preston,  Miss  Woolson,  Miss  Jewett,  Mrs.  Piatt,  Warner,  Waring,  Norton, 
.Stedman,  Stoddard,  Richard  Grant  White,  Scudder,  Mark  Twain,  Deforest,  Bishop, 
and  others,  will  write  for  the  magazine  ;  and  new  writers  from  all  sections  of  the  country  will  be 
added  to  the  list. 

PORTRAIT  OF  DR.  HOLMES. 

A  superb  life-size  portrait  o(  Dr.  Holmes  has  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Baker,  (the  artist  who  made 
the  Atlantic  Portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  Lowell),  and  will  be  furnished  /o 
Atlantic  subscribers  only,  for  One  Dollar.    , 

J[^~  Beginning  with  January,  i88o.  The  Atlantic  will  be  printed  with  new  and  larger  type  and 
page  ;  and  the  numbers  will  have  sixteen  additional  pages,  making  144  or  more  pages  to  each  number. 

TERMS  J4.00  a  year,  in  s.A-wno.c,  postage  free ;  35  cents  a  number.  With  superb  life-size 
portrait  of  Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Bryant,  or  Longfellow,  Jf5.oo;  with  two  portraits,  )i!6.oo  ;  with 
three  portraits,  $7.00  ;  with  four  portraits,  jiS.oo;  with  all  five  portraits,  JjSg.oo. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or  registered  letter,  to 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  Tliey 
have  been  widely  known  and  uniTersally  commended.  The 
newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery  ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

0£  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  DPKIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
They  haye  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GKANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6>i  octaves,  and  a 
marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington  Street,   Boston. 


W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


HARWOOD  &  BEAROSLEY, 

(Formerly  with  Chickering  &  Sons,) 
AGENTS   FOR  THE 
FAMOUS  CELEBRATED 


"BLUTHNER" 

GBASDS, 

LEIPZIG,  GEEMANY. 


■SOHMER&  CO." 

PIANOS, 

NEW  YORK. 
Also  the  Best  I^om-priced  Pianos  in  Boston. 

503  Washington  St.,  cor.  West. 


Chickering  Pianos 

Constantly  on  band. 


Tuning  &  Begulating' 

A  specialty. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER, 

PIANO-FORTE 

MANUFACTURER, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A, 


THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFDI.. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World. 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  In  Tone. 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  coustantly.    Best  work  and  lowest  prices.    Send 
(bra  Catalogue.     Tremont,  opp.  Waltham.  St,f  Boston, 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   53,000   MADE   AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  given  to  BEPAIKING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  Jree  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

156  Tremont  Street,  130  Fifth  A^ 

BOSTON.  NEW  YOI 


PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Fro?n  Caklylk  Petersilea,  the  eminent  Pianist,  and  Principal 
of  Petersilea' s  Mttsic  School,  Boston. 

Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co.  :  — 

Gents,  —  Having  long  known  of  your  Pianos  as  among  the 
finest  in  the  United  States,  and  having  also  tested"  them  myself, 
I  pronounce  them  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best  Square  Pianos 
which  have  ever  come  under  my  observation,  either  in  America 
or  in  Europe.  CARLYLE   PETERSILEA. 


Another  First  Gold  Medal! 


On  account  of  their  Many  ImproTements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal.,  after  the  Most  Critical  Sxami- 
nation  ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  **  Superior  Power  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone !  "  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  liank  First  In  the  World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England  Organ  Company, 
Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 

WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIANO-FORTE  MAIOFACTURERS, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 

to  Let. 


MANUFACTURER   OF  * 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

^A/•AREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
BOSTON 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1867. 

S!^^  Not  more  than  front  three  to  four  pupils  in 
a  class.  ,^,^33 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars, 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including  the 
free  study  of  Harmony,  Tliorough  Bass,  etc.,  to  insure 
the  pupil  a 

jriNISUED  MUSICAL  EDVCATION, 

Connected  with  the  Boston  ConserTatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN   SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most  emi- 
nent critics  have  recognized  as 

The  only  Violin  School  in  America 

DESEETING  OF  THAT   NAME. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in    September,   NoTenkberj 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to  JULIUS  EICHBERG,  Director. 


TALKS  ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT. 
8vo,  paper $1.00. 

It  is  full  of  sparkling  and  epigrammatic  sayings;  it  abounds 
iu  wise  and  conscientious  precepts,  or,  if  Mr.  Hunt  objects  to  the 
word  conscientious,  we  will  say  of  precepts  loyal  to  recognized 
principles.  It  gives  the  impression,  as  do  Mr.  Hunt's  paintings, 
of  a  frank,  fearless,  single-minded,  artistic  nature,  with  keen 
perceptions  and  great  power  of  expression,  mature  study  and 
convictions,  and  withal  singularly  free  from  egotistic  assump- 
tion. —  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

*^*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re^ 
ceipt  of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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POPULAR  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

Temperance  Jewels.  S\?e"Er=,uSrtr 

30  cents.    (Nearly  ready.) 

WTii'-i-n    T3/^1-ir.n       The  Sweetest  Sabbath-School  Song 
illlC   IlUUcbi    Book  ever  made.    30  cents. 

rf /^w.     m^i->-rirvn      Superior    collection  of    Anthems 
Crein     Uiealieri    for  church  Serrice.    M.OO. 

PT>r./lir<<r.l     Q  on      A  Grand  Cantata.     By  Souivan. 
JTI  (July  Oil     lOUili     Commended  to  Musical  Societies. 
^  75  cents. 

American  Glee  Book.  Tt:t^^:^ 

Glee  and  Chorus  Books.    §1.50. 

Emerson's  Vocal  Method.  Smlr 

One  of  the  very  best.     §1.50. 

Dr.  of  Alcantara.  ^Z"^^"^' 

(^^  Specimens  of  these  or  any  other  books,  or  any  piece  of 
Sheet  ilusic,  mailed  anywhere,  post  free,  for  the  retail  prices. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

G-IBO.  ID.  S^USSEXjU., 

125  TREMONT    STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSSC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

IVM.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIKMEK,  New  York; 

I500SEY  &  Co.,  Xoiidoii,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

WE3ER    PIANO-FORTES. 

JUST   OUT. 
HEEMAHN  GOETZ'S  137th  PSALM, 

BY  THE  WATERS  OF  BABYLON. 

PRICE  50  CENTS. 

Boston!  CARL  PRUFER,  34  West  Street. 

Songs  of  tlie  Pyrenees,  arr-  from  traditional  Pyrenean 
Melodies  by  Sturgis  and  Blake. 

1.  Ilasta  la,  Manana  (To-morrow) 25 

2.  La  Boca  de  Pepita  (Pepita's  mouth) 25 

3.  Dodo 20 

4.  Teresita,  Mia 35 

5.  Bolero 25 

9*    Me  gustan  To  das  (The  girl  -with  the  golden  hair) 25 

7a.  Le  Beau  Vaisseau  (ThegailantShip)  (  Spinning-wheel  }  ^f, 
Tb.  Rose  de  Provence  (  Song?,No.  1  &2.  )     *^ 

8.     La  Gitana.(The  Gipsy) 25 

Complete , 82.00 

Published  by  GAEL  PRiJFEE,  30  "West  Street,  Boston. 

Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  ofTixarktd  price. 

STUDENTS  OF  MUSIC! 

21  Heasons  in  Favor  of  Conservatory 
Sijsteiu, 

1.  Economy.     Cost  of  tuition  only  Slo.OO. 

2.  Three  hundred  years  established  in  Europe;    twenty-five 
years'  successful  experience  in  America. 

3.  Mind  matched  with  mind  sharpens  intellect. 

4.  Diffidence  oTerconie  by  public  performance  id  Class  and  in 
Conservatory  and  Music  Halls. 

o.  Each  pupil  has  the  benefit  of  whole-hour  lessons. 
6.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  hours'  musical  instruction  in 
a  siugle  term. 
.7.  The  lesson  a  recitation  ;  no  waste  of  time. 

8.  Laudable  ambition  to  excel. 

9.  PupiU  carefully  graded,  and  promoted  according  to  profi- 
ciency. 

10.  The  ablest  instructors, 

_  11.  M£Si>Etsson>-  says  it  has  advantages  over  private  instruc- 
tion :  it  produced  induBtry,  spurs  on  to  emulation,  and  pre- 
ftirTfa'  against  one-sidedne^s  of  education  and  taste. 

12.  3iu9tcal  atmosphere  of  the  Conservatory  conducive  to 
broader  culture. 

13.  The  bfst  ioHtructors  educated  in  Europe  arc  graduates  of 
conwrratories. 

14.  A  finished  musical  education  attainable  from  the  first  ru- 
dim>:nt4  to  final  gnuluatioo. 

15.  It.''  gradoateg  rank  high  and  fill  thebest  positione. 

16.  Fre^juent  reciuls  by  etnlneut  artists. 

17.  Access  to  fine  mufica)  library. 

IS.  The  clnfts  syAtem  in  the  CoDServatory  Is  the  same  as  In  our 
colleges  and  betit  ^cboolg. 

Vj.  All  brancbea  in  mur<ic,  Unguage^i,  and  elocution. 

20.  The  Lfjruion  C^oiV  f>ay»,  "  The  New  England  Conservatory 
■of  Mu-<«fc  U  far  in  a<jTanc«  of  our  own  Academy,  and  Indeed  of 
every  Eogltah  inAtituiion." 

21.  Harptr'i  MonifUy  cbaracterizea  ft  aa  the  3IodeI  Music 
School  of  the  age. 

SpauI  for  Circularm  Xeit  term  bfgloB  December  1.  The 
jioblic  are  cordiaJIy  iovlted  to  call, 

E.  TOURJEE,  Director, 

Miiftic  Uallf  Jioaton, 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

65TH    SEASON. 

Dec.  28.    '*  Messiah.-' 
Mnrrli  !2S.     "Israel  ih  Egypt." 

Season  Tickets  will  be  for  sale  at  Music  Hall  on  Monday, 
October  27. 


SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART. 


M:ME,  SMIJLJER'8  SCB:OOjC    of   rOCAZ  AJiT, 

1104  TValnut  Street,  Peilahelphia, 

Reopens  for  the  Winter  Session  September  29th, 

And  ofFers,  beside  Artistic  Culture  of  the  Voice,  a  thorough  Edu- 
cation in  all  other  branches  of  Music. 

THE  AMERICAN  LADIES'  QUARTETTE, 

OF    PHILADELPHIA, 

Are  prepared  to  giTe  Concerts  of  VOCAL  QUARTET  AND  SOLO 
MUSIC,  or  to  accept  engagements  to  sing  Quartets,  etc.,  in  other 
Concerts.    Address, 

MME.  SEILEE'S  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  AKT, 

1104  Walndi  Stbeet,  Philadeuhia,  Pa. 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  FIFTEENTH  .SEASON  Of 

EIGHT  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 

Will  be  given  in  the  Music  Hall  on  Thuesday  Aftebxoows 
December  11,  January  1,  15,  and  29,  Febniary 
12  and  2(5,  March  11  and  25,  Season  Tickets,  with  He- 
served  Seats,  §8,00;  tingle  admiseion,  $1.00:  with  E**erved 
Seats,  §1.25. 

Subscription  papers  for  Season  Tickets,  with  a  general  pros- 
pectus, may  be  found  on  and  after  Monday,  October  27,  at 
tlie  Music  Hall,  Chickerings'  Warerooms,  Ditson's,  Priiier's 
Schmidt's,  and  other  mu.sic  stores.  The  lists  will  be  closed  De^ 
cember  1,  when  three  days  will  be  allowed  for  the  subscriberB 
only,  whether  members  of  the  Association  or  not,  to  receive 
their  tickets  and  select  their  seats  at  the  office  of  the  5Iusic  Hall. 


Tie  BeriMii  Listemanii  CoMt  Party 

B.  Listemann,  F.  Listemann, 

E.  M.  Heiiidl,  Ales.  Heindl, 

John  MlUlaly,  H.  A.  Greene, 

Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Sliscellaneoas  Concerts. 
Terms  liberal.    Address 

Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  Street,  Boston. 


ll^ME.  BERTHA 
dOHANNSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing 

37S  2d  Avenue,  New  York 

Ladies   prepared  for  the   Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

O  —  " 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

Edited,  with  a  memoir,  by  Artiicr  Gilmax.  Ricerside  Edition.  Uniform  with  and  completing 
the  Riverside  British  Poets.  With  Portrait  and  full  Index.  3  vols,  crown  8to,  $.5.25. 
Chancer  now  for  the  firjit  time  appears  in  this  .■standard  edition  of  the  British  Poets.  Mr.  Oilman 
has  embodied,  in  the  text  and  notes  o£  these  volumes,  the  researches  of  years,  the  fruits  of  the  Chau- 
cer Society's  labors,  and  has  produced  a  far  better  edition  of  this  old  English  poet  than  any  edition 
yet  brought  out  in  England. 

Sealed  Orders,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  Elizabeth  Stdaet  Puelps,  anthor  of  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  "Avis,"  etc.     1  vol.  16mo,  $1.50. 

Mi.s3  Phelps  is  one  of  the  most  skillful  and  popular  of  short-story  writers.  In  this  book  she  has 
grouped  a  number  of  stories  of  great  power  and  surprising  interest,  making  one  of  the  most  engag- 
ing volumes  the  season  will  bring. 

Old  Friends  and  New. 
By  Sarah  0.  Jewett,  author  of  "  Dcephaven,"  and  "  Play  Days."    "  Little  Classic  "  style.     1 

vol.  18rao,  $1.25. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  and  sketches,  describing  interesting  or  singular  characters  and  modes 
of  life  so  skillfully,  yet  so  simply  and  naturally,  as  to  engage  the  reader's  attention  profoundly  and 
delightfully. 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain, 
And  other  Sketches.    By  Buet  Hakte.    Including,  besides  the  title  story.  An  Heiress  of  Ked  Dog, 

The  Great  Deadwood  Mystery,  A  Legend  of   Sammtstadt,  and  Views  from  a  German  Spiou. 

"  Little  Classic  "  style.     18mo,  $1.25. 

In  his  special  field,  to  which,  in  part,  this  book  belongs,  Bret  Harte  has  no  rival  as  a  writer  of 
short  stories  and  sketches. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Bayard  Taylor. 

New  Household  Edition,  uniform  with  the  Household  Edition  of  Longfellow,.  Whittier,  etc.     Com- 
plete in  one  volume.     12mo,  $2.00. 
This  edition  comprises  all  that  is  included  in  Mr.  Taylor's  "  Poems,"  also,  Poems  of  the  Orient, 

Poems  of  Home  and  Travel,  The  Poet's  Journal,  The  Picture  of   St.  John,  Lars,  Home  Pastorals, 

Ballads,  and  Lyrics. 

American  Poems. 
Including  Poems  selected  from  the  Works  of  Loxgfellow,  Whittier,  Brjant,  Holmes.Lowell, 

and  Emerson.     With  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Poets,  and  Notes  i-xpLaining  Historical  and 

Personal  Allusions.     1  vol.  16mo,  463  pages,  SI. 25. 

This  book  is  admirably  suited  to  use  in  schools,  for  which  it  has  been  prepared.  The  general 
reader  will  also  find  it  very  attractive. 

Breathings  of  the  Better  Life. 
Edited  by  LnoT  Lakcom.    A  new,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  sterling  book.    "Little 
Classic"  style.     Price  reduced  to  $1.25. 

Emerson's  Prose  Works,  Vol.  III. 

Including  "Society  and  Solitude,"  "Letters  and  Social  Aims,"  and  "Fortune  of  the  Republic." 
Uniform  with  the  two  volumes  of  Emerson's  Prose  Works  previously  published,  and  with  those 
comprising  all  of  Mr.  Emerson's  prose  writings  that  he  has  yet  put  out  in  book  form.  12mo, 
$2.50.     The  three  volumes,  $7.50. 

Mrs.  Whitney's  Stories. 
Faith  Gartnet'b  Girlhood.  Hitherto  :  A  Story  of  Yesterdays. 

Patience  Strong's  Outings.  The  Gatwortiiys. 

A  new  edition  of  these  popular  stories,  in  uniform  stylo  with  Mrs.  Whitney's  other  stories  ;  Leslie 
Goldthwaite,  Heal  Folks,  etc.  By  the  reduction  in  piice  of  The  Other  Girls,  all  her  storie.s  are 
now  published  at  a  uniform  price  of  $1.50  per  volume. 

Artist  Biographies. 

By  M.  F.  Sweetser.  New  Illustrated  Edition,  in  live  volumes,  ICmo,  each  containing  the  livesof 
three  masters,  with  their  portraits  and  fine  llellotypes  of  three  of  the  masterpieces  of  each  artist. 
$1.50  a  volume. 

Vol.  I.  Raphael,  Lecvardo  da  Vinci,  and  Michael  Anoelo. 

II.  Titian,  Guido  Reni,  and  Claude  Lorraine. 

III.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Turner,  and  Landseer. 

IV.  DtJRER,  Rembrandt,  and  Van  Dyck. 

V.  Era  Angelico,  Murillo,  and  Wasiiinoton  Ali.ston. 
Excellent  as  biography,  and  of  great  interest  .and  value  to  art  students  and  lovers. 

First  Principles  of  Household  Management  and  Cookery. 

A  Text-Book  for  Schools  and  Families.     By  Maria  Parloa.     Flexible  cloth,  75  cents. 

An  admirably  practical  little  book  which  di.scusses  in  a  very  clear  and  simple  stylo  maitera  of  the 
fir.<t  importance  in  regard  to  making  homos  healthy  and  securing  wholesome  food.  Miss  Parloa'i 
name  guarantees  its  excellence. 

♦,'  For  tale  by  all  BoolcselUrs.     Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  nf  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGnTON,  OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY,  Boston. 
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MUSICAL    MATTERS    FROM    FAR    AND 
NEAR, 

BY  DR.  ICDUAUD    HAX,S1.ICK. 

II. 

LISZT  ON  CIIOFIX. 

A  NEW  edition  of  Liszt's  book,  Chopin,  has 
been  published  in  Leipsic  by  Breitl<opf  and' 
Hartel,  Not  only  is  its  language  French,  but 
its  getting-up  as  well,  —  magnificent  large  t)pe 
on  milk-white  paper.  That  German  publishers 
can  produce  pucli  volumes  a  la  Firmin  Didot, 
we  knew  long  ago  ;  but  we  do  not  know  wliy 
they  so  seldom  and  so  exceptionally  tcill  do 
so.  One  relishes  a  book  twice  as  much  when  it 
is  handsome  and  well  printed.  As  a  rule,*  Ger- 
man books  resemble  savory  food  served  up  in 
coarse  earthenware  dislies  upon  a  table  without 
a  cloth  ;  the  readers  of  Breitkopf  and  Ilartel's 
new  edition  eat  otf  silver.  The  fare  itelf —  known 
and  appreciated  for  twenty  years  — contains  no 
new  ingredients,  but  lias  remained  nnaltereil.  It 
is  with  sincere  pleasui'e  that  we  have  glanced 
once  more  tliroiigh  this  book  of  a  clever  and  ami- 
able man.  It  is  perhaps  not  given  to  everybody 
to  go  througli  it  conscientiously  line  for  line ;  for 
this,  one  must  be  something  of  a  visionary,  or,  best 
of  all,  a  woman.  Liszt  so  loses  himself  at  times 
in  poetic  descriptions  and  reflections,  and  strays 
so  far  from  his  theme,  Chopin,  that  we  almost 
grow  alarmed  lest  he  should  not  find  liis  way 
back.  As  a  master  of  the  art  of  modulation,  lie 
does  so,  liowever,  most  agreeably  ;  after  long  lyric 
fancies  about  love,  the  fair  sex,  art,  Polish  and 
French  women,  etc.,  he  always  returns  to  Cho- 
pin, wlio,  both  as  artist  and  as  man,  was  espe- 
cially dear  to  him.  It  is  a  question  wliethor  any- 
body unacciuainted  with  Liszt's  literary  style 
would  ever  guess  by  whom  the  book  was  written. 
From  the  numerous  picturescpie  descriptions, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  exceedingly  exact  and 
neat  accounts  of  PoliJi  dances  and  national  cos- 
tumes, the  reader  might  suppose  tbe  author  to  be 
a  painter.  To  judge,  however,  by  the  diffuse 
philosophical  arguments  and  poetic  fancies,  he 
sliould  be  a  poet,  a  lyricist  steeped  in  reflection. 
A  musician  is  the  last  person  we  should  suppose 
him  to  be.  Even  in  a  purely  material  sense,  the 
musical  element  occupies  the  smallest  amount  of 
space  in  the  book,  though  the  latter  is  written  by 


when  characterizing  Chopin's  compositions  and 
playing,    Li.«zt  nearly    always   employs   pictorial 
and  poetic  means.      He  renounces  every  musical 
sign,  and  in  the  whole  volume,  extending  over 
30Q   pages,  does  not  introduce  the  shortest  ex- 
ample in   musical  notation.     Thus  he  has  ]mr- 
sued  the  same  method  as  in  his  famous  book,   Dk.'S 
B(i/ie'mieiix  et  tic  Icur  Muslque  en  lIoiKjrle.      Our 
readers  will  recollect  the  work  and   the  commo- 
tion it   excited  in  Hungary.      The   assertion  first 
put  forth  by  Liszt,  and  supjiorted  witli  a  degree 
of  plausibility    which    bordered    on    proof,    that 
Hungarian  national  music  Avas  derived  from  the 
Gypsies,  kindled  against  him  a  violent  feeling  of 
bitterness,   though  ihat  feeling  was   wisely  soon 
suppressed.     It  was  in  this  book  tliat  I  first  lelt 
struck  by  the  intellectually  sensitive   manner,  re- 
minding one  of  Lamartine,  in  which  Liszt  par- 
aphrases, so  to  speak,  his   theme.      Such   magnif- 
icent rhetorical    fireworks,    however,   .seemed    to 
me  provided   at  the   expen.se   of  the   information 
which  we  expect  in  a  book   concerning  the  sub- 
ject   of  whicli  that  book   is   supposed   to   treat. 
Liszt  was    then  —  exactly  twenty  years  ago  — 
kind  enough  to  embody  in   a  letter  his  views  as 
to  this  part  of  my  criticism.      His  words  strike 
me  as  having  an    important   bearing  on  all  his 
literary  labors,   and  shall,  therefbi-e,  be  rescued 
from  oblivion.     The  principal  portion,  translated 
ti'om  the  German,  runs  thus  :  "  The  scientific  side 
of  my  subject  was  in  my  eyes  of  suborilinaie  ini- 
jiortance  ;  for  that  I  should  scarcely  have  taken 
up  my  pen.     An  ar  ist,  and,  if  you  choose,  a  poet, 
I  wanted  to  see  and  describe  nothing  of  my  sub- 
ject but  its  poetical  and  psychological  side.      I 
required  from    language   that   it   should   paint  — 
with  less  fire  and  charm,  it  is  true,  but  on  that 
account  with  more  jirecisioii  than   music  —  the 
impressions   which,   untouched    by  learning    and 
polemics,  come  from  the  lieart    and  speak  to   the 
imagination.    Descriptive  poetic  prose  is  not  very 
usual  in  Germany,  and  I  can,  therefore,  under- 
stand that,  from  the  title  of  my  book,  peojjle  ex- 
pected rather  a  lecture  or  an  essay  than  a,  poem 
ill  prose.      But  what    a  small   circle  of   readers 
would  take  an  interest  in  the  little  which  can  be 
asserted  with  certainty  on  this  topic  !      On  the 
other  baud,  the  expression  of  the  most  delicate 
and  most  profound  feelings,  whenever  they  are  ca- 
pable   of  animating  an   entire  art,  is  attractive 
enough  for  a  wider  circle,  which  embraces  not 
musicians  alone,  but  all  persons  who   are  suscep- 
tible io  music."   On  this  principle,   Liszt   gives 
us  in  his   C/uipln,  also,  a  poe'me  en  prose  rather 
than  a  book  on  music,  properly  so  called.      Yet 
no    one   will  listen  without  profiting  largely  to 
what  this  celebrated,  this  always  well-bred   and 
amiable  man,  has  to  say.     The  warmth  of  heart 
which  invariably  pierces  through  Liszt's  writings 
invests  them  witli  a  kind'  of  sacred  charm  fiir  ex- 
celling all  grace  of  style.     L'szt  is  ever  full  of 
love  for  his  subject,  whether  he   be  writing  about 
Chopin,    about    R.    Wagner,    or    about    Robert 
Franz.      Fired  with   enthusiasm,  lie  leads   us   all 
round   tlieir  worksj   as   in    a   garden,  from  flower 
to  flower,  and,  should  he  happen    to  come  across 
a  bed  that  is  faded,  or  has  run  wild,  he  does  not 
mention  it  upbraidingl}',  but  in  a  tone  of  excuse. 
He  only  can  love  wlio  knows  how  to  spare. 

A    WAGNERIAN    ATTACK    ON    SCHtJMANN. 

There  could  not  exist,  probabl)-,  a  more  glar- 
ing contrast  to  Liszt's  loving  description  of  Cho- 
pin than  the  estimate  of  Robert  Schumann  in 
the  latest  number  of  Richard  Wagner's  Bay- 
reulher  Blatter.  No  one,  we  suppose,  is  deceived 
as  to  the  person  from  whom  the  abusive  article, 
signed,  "Joseph  Rubinstein,"  really  emanated. 
A  man  who  has  favored  the  public  with  nine 
volumes  of  Ciillected    Wrilinr/x  possesses  a  dan- 


one  distingui-hed    musician  on    another.     Even    gerous  claim  to  be  recognized  by  his  style.     In 


matter  and  form  the  article  is  exclusively  Wag- 
nerian ;  Jo.scjjh  Rubinstein,  tbe  pianist,  who,  in 
a  not  very  creditable  manner,  introduces  himself 
to  the  public  as  whipping-boy,  has  probably  at 
most  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  but  to 
be^tt  up  the  pitmotbrte  examples  as  the  game  for 
which  the  hunter  so  yearned.  Who  does  not  at 
once  recognize  Wagner's  style,  that  knotted  mass 
of  creeping,  poisonous,  verbal  serpents,  so  inde- 
fatigably  darting  out  their  tongues  in  garrulous 
ha,te  ?  Yes,  the  style  is  recognizable  and  clearly 
marked  :  "  Es  slchl  i/im  an  der  Siirn  geschriehen, 
Dasa  i-r  nichl  may  eine  Seele  liehen."  '■ 

It  is   really  the  most  laughable  thing   in;agi- 
nable  that  the  same  Richard  Wagner,  who  not 
long  since   publicl}'  declared   once  more   that  ho 
despised  journalism,  should  himself  publish  a  jour- 
nal, and  one  whicli  stands  out  as  a  remarkably 
black  s])ot  iu  the  history  of  the  press.      As  we 
know,  his  custom  in  tliese  Bayreuther  Blatter  is 
to  indulge   partly  in    adoration   of  himself  and 
partly  in  depreciation  of  others.      What  position 
ought  to  be  taken  up  towards  the  columns  filled 
with  most  stinking  self-praise  is  something  which 
must  be  determined   liy  every  one  according  to 
his  individual  taste  and  sense  of  smell.     But  the 
case,  I  think,  is  difl'erent  with  respect  to  AVag- 
ner's  journalistic  efforts,  running  parallel    with 
those  cohimns,  to  befoul  the  Ideals  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  and  render  despicable  and  ridicu- 
lous Brahms  one  day  and   Schumann  the  ne.xt. 
These  are  not  things  on  which  we  can  be  silent. 
The    Bay  rem  h  article    comprises    two  heads. 
In  the  first  place,  an  enumeration  of  th";  faults  of 
every  conceivable  kind,  which  are  said  to  disfig- 
ure  Schumann's  compositions,  and   then  an  ear- 
nest warning  to  public  and  artists  to  have  as  lit- 
tle to  do  as  possible  with  the  said  compositions, 
"  wliich  distort  taste  and  feeling."      We  will  not 
go  into  the  various   iletails  with  which  the  writer 
of  the  article  finds  fault  in   Schumann ;  if  only 
because  we  would  not  encourage  even  the  shadow 
of  an    opinion    that   no   crificism   must  be    pro- 
nounced on  great  artists,  but  that  all  they  do  should 
.-imply  be  admired.      On  the  cont;-ary,  the  opin- 
ion we  hold  is  that  musical  criticism  and  musical 
history  are  generally  much  too  panegyrical  to- 
wards great  composers,  and  by  no  means  analyze 
such  men  as  Bach,    Handel,   Gluck,  and    Beet- 
hoven, with  the  unprejtuliced  freedom  employed 
by    our    best    literary    historians    in    estimating 
Schiller  or   Goethe.      We  would   not  defend   the 
feeling  of  toothless  reverence %hich  glorifies  in- 
discriminately all  the  worst,  as  well  as  the  best, 
which   Schumann  has  written,  and  thus  merely 
betrays  the  (act  that  it  does  not  understand  the 
best.      "  The  critics  are  always  at  perfect  liberty 
to  direct  my  attention  to  my  faults,"  wrote  Grill- 
parzer  in  his  diary;  "  but,  be  it  observed,  hat  in 
hand."     This  outward  respect,  so    intentionally 
outraged  in  the  Bayreuth  article,  is  the  very  least 
a  genius  of  Scliumann's  rank  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand from  his  critics.     But  we  owe  him  much 
more  than  this.      One  of  the  noblest  and  most 
highly-gifted  composers  of  whom   Germany  can 
boast,  Robert   Schumann   reigns   in  the  lieart  of 
every  one   who   has    any   heart  for   music.      The 
German  nation  looks  on  him  as  its  most  precious 
possession,  and  he  alone  who  recognizes  and  feels 
all  the  worth  of  that  possession  has  a  right  to 
judge  severely  any  little  details  in  it.     By  indulg- 
ing only  in  censure,  anil,  moreover,  sneering  cen- 
sure, towards   Schumann,  the  author  of  the  Bay- 
reuth   article  betrays    himself,    and  shows   that 
envy  and  jealousy  have  deprived  liim  of  his  last 
remnant  of  critical  power.     Wagner  rejects  not 
only   Schumann's  weaker  compositions,  but  act- 
ually the  four  Symphonies,  the  Pianoforte  Quar- 

1   Which  may  be  reiulcreil:  — 

"  Yes,  on  liis  forehead  is  it  written : 
With  love  ibr  none  was  be  e'er  smitten." 
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tet,  the  Manfred  overture  —  they  are  all  "  made 
up  by  arranging  side  by  side  almost  uninterrupt- 
ed rows  simply  of  cobbler's  patches."  "  AVe  find 
everywhere  in  them,"  we  are  told,  "  the  same 
business  with  separate  slireds  and  patches,  which 
are  pulled  and  stretched  in  all  kinds  of  ways  but 
to  no  purpose ;  the  attempt  to  change  them  into 
Ihomjhts  is  not  successful."  The  B  major  Sym- 
phony, with  its  spring-like  freshness,  belongs, 
Wagner  assures  us,  in  style  to  "  ballet  music," 
while  he  calls  the  gracefulness  of  its  themes  "  chjld- 
ish  nothingness." 

But  what  offends  the  reader  more  painfully 
than  aught  else  is  that  not  only  Schumann's 
ability,  but  his  character  as  an  artist,  his  purity 
and  honor,  are  audaciously  assailed.  It  is  as- 
serted that  Schumann,  who  drew  everything  up 
from  the  depths  of  his  own  soul,  was  not  "  true  "  ! 
His  "  everlasting  beating  about  ought,"  we  are 
told,  "  to  have  procured  for  him  at  least  the 
nimbus  of  exemplary  intention  and  endeavor." 
Schumann  deceived  the  world  as  to  the  funda- 
mental deficiencies  of  his  uuisic  by  means  of  "de- 
vices with  dazzled  and  piL[uant  touches,  which 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  employ  with  the  neces- 
sary profusion."  Pursuing  the  contrary  course 
to  Franz  Schubert,  who  was  "  thoroughly  honor- 
able," Schumann,  by  certain  "  little  expedients, 
gave  himself  a  false  appearance  of  profundity  and 
primitive  originality."  The  virtuoso  style  of  the 
pianoforte  compositions  too,  in  Schumann's  case, 
"  become  something  thoroughly  false  and  exter- 
nal," etc.,  etc. 

And  why,  we  inquire,  does  Wagner  now  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  make  this  spiteful  attack  on 
a  composer  whose  works  have  only  just  succeeded 
in  fio'htino'  their  way  to  merited  appreciation, 
after  their  creator  has  been  lying  in  his  grave  for 
twenty  years  ?  Let  every  one  listen  !  Because 
it  is  owing  to  a  partiality  for  Schumann's  works 
that  "  the  names  of  Haydn  and  of  Mozart  are 
now  found  but  seldom  adorning  our  concert  pro- 
grammes "  1  This  tender  care  for  Haydn  and 
Mozart  is  in  Wagner's  mouth  a  piece  of  ridicu- 
lous hypocrisy,  and  the  assertion  based  upon  it  as 
absurd  as  would  be  the  attempt  to  prevent  the 
numerous  performances  of  Tannhciaser  and  Lo- 
hengrin because  they  kept  back  I  he  operas  of 
Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  What  is  new 
and  full  of  vitality  will  always  exercise  its  right 
side  by  side  iviih  what  is  classical  and  old,  and 
men  of  progress  should  defend  and  not  combat 
this  right.  But  Wagner  claims  this  right,  the 
ri^ht  of  actual  existence,  exclusively  for  himself 
alone.  The  conclusion  of  the  article  —  a  most 
unmistakable  specimen,  by  the  way,  of  Wagner's 
most  characteristic  style  —  betrays  in  a  passing 
ebullition  the  real  ground  of  the  attack  on  Schu- 
mann. Here  is  this  remarkable  piece  of  writing  : 
'•  Thus  we  have  found  that  even  in  the  outward 
domain  of  our  art  it  was  not  given  to  Schumann 
to  be  naif  and  true,  and  we  conclude  with  the 
wish  that  as  many  as  possible  may  withdraw  as 
speedily  as  pos?ible  from  any  intercourse  with, 
and  any  intluence  of,  an  author  who,  according 
to  what  has  been  shown  above,  cannot  fail  to 
exert  an  injurious  and  distorting  efTect  on  taste 
and  feelin'^,  which  is  precisely  wliat  we,  wlio  are 
hopirig  fur  a  neiv  reoelalion  of  the  true  sj/irit  of 
art,  cannot  be  too  anxious  to  preserve  pure  and 
undefiled."  By  this  imminent  new  revelation, 
in  Bayreuth,  of  the  true  spirit  of  art,  nothing  else 
is,  of  course,  meant  than  AVagiier's  Parsifal, 
about  the  success  of  whiclj  we,  in  our  turn,  juilg- 
in''  froni  the  horrible  book,  "  cannot  be  too 
anxious."  Ko  !  no  new  revelations  of  Wagner's 
will  succeed  in  replai;ing  the  old  revelations  of 
Schumann  !  Not  more  seldom,  but  more  fre- 
quently and  more  devoutly  tlian  before,  shrill  we 
listen  to  them;  for,  if  one  thing  was  still  wanting 
to  complete  the  light  tbronrn  on   Schumann,   it 


was  the  sulphurous  flash  of  excommunication 
hurled  at  him  from  Bayreuth.  —  Land.  Mus. 
World. 


THE  "  ORIGIN  OF  ENGLISH  OPERA." 

Tub  above  is  the  title  of  an  article  which  I 
find  copied  in  Dwight's  Journal,  and  which 
proves  to  be  an  account  of  Gay's  "  Beggar's 
Opera." 

Now  I  have  lying  before  me  a  copy  of  that 
play,  "  the  third  edition,  to  which  is  added  the 
overture  in  score,  and  the  music  prefixed  to 
each  song.     London mdccxxxiii." 

The  songs  are  fifty-eight  in  number,  not  one  of 
which  has  music  composed  for  it ;  all  were  writ- 
ten to  the  popular  melodies  of  that  day.  Was 
this  an  "  Opera"  ? 

We4I,  we  do  live  and  learn  ! 

I  had  supposed  that  the  masques  of  the  day 
of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles  I.,  were  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  opera  ;  that  Davenant's 
(<lied  1668)  entertainments  "in  Stilo  recitativo" 
—  Siege  of  Rhodes,  etc., —  were  really  English 
operas,  at  least  as  the  term  was  then  under- 
stood ;  and  that  works  of  Locke,  Banister,  Purcell, 
anil  their  contemporaries,  would  even  now  be 
called  by  that  title  —  not  to  mention  Addison's 
"  Rosamond,"  unfortunately  set  to  music  by  a 
man  with  little  talent  and  less  genius, —  Clayton. 
But  if  the  "  Beggar's  Opera  "  was  "  the  origin 
of  English  opera,"  it  is  clear  that  my  supposi- 
tions were  woful  mistakes  !  A.  W.  T. 


LOWELL    MASON. 


BY  A.    W.    THAYER. 


Lowell  Mason,  Doctor  of  IMusic,  was  born  at 
the  scattered  hamlet  of  Medfield,  some  eighteen 
miles  southwe-t  of  Boston,  in  Blassachusetts, 
January  8,  1792,  and  died  at  Orange,  in  New 
Jersey,  August  11,  1872. 

The  population  of  New  England  was  then 
small  ;  there  were  no  cities,  and  very  few  places 
which  in  Europe  would  have  been  termed  vil- 
lages, and  the  people  were  distributed  over  wide 
spaces.  Temptations  to  vice  and  idleness  were 
reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  and  the  boys, 
rarely  enjoying  the  advantages  of  schooling  more 
than  two  or  three  months  in  the  winter,  had 
abundant  leisure  to  devote  to  their  favorite  pur- 
suits. The  number  of  men  of  that  generation, 
in  the  main  self-taught,  who  became  eminent  in 
all  walks  of  life  is  astonishing.  Mason's  passion 
was  music.  His  small  means  were  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  instruments  and  of  the  instruction 
books  then  in  vogue,  and  his  genius  and  perse- 
verance, unaided  by  teachers,  conquered  their 
difficulties.  He  has  recorded  of  himself  that 
"  he  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  doing  noth- 
ing save  playing  upon  all  manner  of  musical  in- 
struments that  came  within  his  reach  ;  "  but  they 
were  years,  as  it  proved,  well  spent  in  preparing 
him  for  the  great  work  of  his  life  —  the  purifica- 
tion and  reformation  of  music  in  the  churches, 
and  the  introduction  of  singing  and  reading  of 
music  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  in  the  public 
schools.  The  local  tradition  of  a  village  a  few 
miles  from  Medfield  records  his  appearance  as  a 
visitor  in  the  evening  "  singing  school,"  when 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  enchanting  the  young 
people  by  his  beauty  and  the  tones  of  his  violon- 
cello. 

At  sixteen  the  youth  was  leader  of  the  choir 
in  the  local  church,  and  a  teacher  of  singing 
classes.  He  even  undertook  the  instruction  of  a 
band.  At  tlie  first  meeting  appeared  instru- 
ments entirely  new  to  him ;  on  the  pretext  of 
putting  them  in  order  and  tune  he  retained  them 
in   his   hands,  and  at  the    next   we.kly   meeting 


he  had  mastered  them  sufficiently  to   meet  the 
demands  upon  him  as  instructor. 

A  short  digretsion  is  here  necessary.     At  the 
period  of  the  American    Revolution  it  may  be 
almost    literally    said     that     there    was    neither 
popular  poetry  nor  music  in  the  English  colonies, 
save  psalmody  and  psalm  tunes.     Watts's  psalms 
and  hymns,  sent   in  manuscript  to  the  president 
of  Harvard  College,  had  in  great  measure  super- 
seded  Ainsworth,   Sternhold    and    Hopkins,  the 
Bay  Psalm  Book,  and  Tate  and  Brady,  and  had 
been  published  in  Boston,  one  edition  of  a  part 
of  them    by  Dr.    Franklin  in  Philadelphia  ;  but 
the   melodies,   so    far  as  the  present .  writer  has 
been  able  to  discover,  had  remained  unchanged. 
Some  of  them,  like  the  "  Old  Hundredth,"  were 
worthy  of  their  place  in  public  worship,  but  their 
constant   use,    without   harmonies,  and   with  no 
organ  to  support  them,  had  deprived  them  of  all 
life  and   interest.     It  was   at  that  period  that  a 
few  tunes  of  lively  rhythms  and  imitations,  a  sort 
of  poor  glee,  with  texts  from  the   psalm  books, 
were    brought   to    Boston   from    England.     The 
oldest    known    to    the     writer    give     the    name 
Stephenson  as  composer.     To  sing  them,  choirs 
possessed  of  a  certain   amount  of  training  were      ■ 
necessary ;    and,  where  choirs  in  the  New  Eng^     I 
land  churches  did   not  already  exist,  they  were 
soon    formed     and,    in     evening     singing-classes, 
taught  to   sing  in  parts.     The  tunes  of  Tansur, 
A.  Williams,  J.  Arnold,  and  other  English  com- 
posers were  learned,  but  the  glee  tunes  became 
the  universal  favorites ;  and  AVilliam  Billings  of 
Boston,  a  natural  genius  with  no  education,  and 
others,  made  them  models  (1770—1810)  of  a  host 
of  similar  compositions.     These  men  neither  had, 
nor  could  have,  any  knowledge  of  the  principles 
■of  musical  composition,  and,  of  course,  offended 
every    canon    of  criticism.       Recent    American 
writers  have  greatly  exaggerated  both  the  extent 
to  which  this  class  of  tunes  was  used  and  their 
evil   effects   upon  the  dignity  and   solemnity  of 
public  worship  ;  but   true  it  is   that  they  became 
a  serious  evil,  and   one   which  it   seemed  hardly 
possible  to  eradicate.      As  early  as   1810-12  the 
large-  choir  of  Park  Street  Church,  in  Boston,  out 
of  which  grew  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of 
that  city,  had  set  its  face  and  example  against  thc- 
so-oalled  "  fuguing  tunes,"    while  the  Episcopal 
churches,  iii  which  organs  are  usually  found,  had 
never,  it  seems,  used  them.     But  isolated  choirs 
in  cities  could  produce  no  widespread  and  last- 
ing effect;  a  man  of  skill,  knowledge,  and  judg- 
ment was  needed;  one  who  should  take  up  the 
work  as    a  vocation,  a  mission.     Young  Mason 
was  to  be  the  man,  than  whom  no  person  living 
could  have  less  foreseen  the  fact. 

In  1812,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  accepted  a 
position  in  a  bank  at  Savannah  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  where  he  immediately  turned  his  musical 
knowledge  to  advantage  in  leading  and  instruct- 
ing choirs.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  find  there 
one  thoroughly  instructed  musician,  with  whom 
he  studied  harmony  and  the  art  of  composition. 
This  man  was  F.  L.  Abel,  a  member  of  the  weH-' 
known  family  of  that  namg.  Mason  found  him- 
self constantly  impeded  and  embarrassed  in  his 
public  musical  labors  by  the  want  of  a  collection 
of  psalm  tunes  in  accordance  with  his  taste  and 
judgment ;  and  this  led  him,  with  the  aid  of 
Abel,  to  form  a  manuscript  collection  for  his  own 
use.  The  basis  of  this  collection  was  the  Sacred 
Hfelodies  of  William  Gardiner  —  or,  rather,  its 
distinguishing  feature,  besides  its  correctly  fig- 
ured bass,  was  a  large  selection  from  the  exqui- 
site melodies  which  Gardiner  had  extracted  from  H 
the  instrumental  works  of  Haydn,  Mozai't,  Beet- 
hoven, and  their  contemporaries,  and  adapted 
to  English  psalms  and  hymns.'     The  best  classes 

t    ( >rie  of  the  writer's  clierisiied  aiitoi^raplis  is  a  leaf  from 
Mr.  Miiaun's  original  ALS.  containing  tlie  violuuccilo  solo  in 
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of  the  psalm  tunes  then  in  vogue  in  England 
were  well  represented ;  and  the  lew  excursions 
beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste  are  excusable  in 
a  vouno'  nian,  and  were  introduced  more  for 
choir-practice  than  for  use  in  the  churcli..  There 
was  no  printing  office  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States  of  a  capacity  to  produce  a  collection  of 
music,  and  in  1821  Mr.  Mason  visited  Boston,  in 
hope  of  finding  a  publisher  there.  There  were 
so  many  collections  already  before  the  public, 
that  no  one  would  venture  to  print  it,  althougli 
its  author  demanded  nothing  for  the  copyright, 
but  such  a  supply  as  lie  needed  for  use  in 
Savannali.  Negotiations  were  then  opened  witli 
the  Directors  of  the  Plandel  and  Haydn  Society 
of  Boston,  now  in  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence, 
and  already  famous  in  New  England  for  its  ora- 
torio performances,  especially  of  The.  Messiah  and 
Creation.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
population  of  Boston  was  tlien  under  45,000,  and 
the  people  in  the  neighboring  towns  —  within 
concert-going  distance  —  were  less  than  two  thirds 
that  number.  The  society  was  necessarily  small, 
and,  though  established  in  the  only  city  of  the 
United  States  in  wlilch  it  could  have  lived,  its 
income  was  limited,  and  the  question  pressetl, 
whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  assume  the  risk  of 
the  undertaking.  It  was  at  length  decided  in  favor 
of  the  (then)  bold  course.  It  was  agreed  that,  if 
Dr.  G.  K.  Jackson,  the  organist  of  the  society,  an 
Englishman  thoroughly  educated  in  the  solid  Eng- 
lish school,  should  be  able,  after  a  complete  and 
thorough  examination,  to  give  a  certificate  of  his 
full  approval  of  the  work,  the  society  would 
print  and  publish  it  as  its  own  work,  and  (as  is 
stated)  would  assume  all  costs  and  divide  any 
profits  equally  with  the  compiler.  Mr.  Mason 
gave  the  writer  an. amusing  account  of  his  inter- 
views  with  Dr.  Jackson.  Tbe  doctor,  sipping 
from  a  bottle  of  gin,  sat  and  listened  to  the  tunes 
in  regular  succession,  sometimes  interrupting 
with  criticisms  and  suggestions,  whieh  the  young 
man  soon  found  he  might  adopt  or  not  according 
to  his  own  judgment,  since  at  the  next  meeting 
they  were  all  forgotten  by  Jackson.  So<ne 
pieces  by  the  doctor  himself  were  inserted,  and 
the  result  was  a  certificate,  closing  with  the 
words  :  "  It  is  much  the  best  book  of  the  kind  I 
have  seen  published  in  this  country,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  it  my  most  decided  approbation." 
This,  with  a  sinular  document  from  F.  L. 
Abel,  occupy  a  page  of  the  original  edition. 
The  society  took  good  care  to  add  to  the  value 
of  the  Doctor's  euloglum,  by  dedicating  the  work 
to  him,  "  As  a  testimony  of  the  high  estimation 
in  whieh  he  is  held  for  his  exquisite  taste,  pro- 
found knowledge,  and  unrivaled  skill  in  the  art 
•and  science  of  music."  And  so  in  1821  (with 
date  1822)  appeared  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  collection  of  church  music,  etc., 
etc.,  copyrighted  by  Joseph  Lewis,  secretary  of 
the  society.  It  was  a  matter  of  policy  for  all 
who  were  pecuniarily  concerned,  that  the  book 
should  come  before  the  public  as  being  actually 
the  work  of  the  society,  and  its  preface,  to  those 
who  know  its  real  history,  excites  here  and  there 
a  smile  ;  for  instance,  the  audacious  statement 
(unless  Mr.  Mason  in  Savannah  might  be  con- 
sidered as  an  important  part  of  the  association  in 
Boston)  that  "  the  society  have  for  some  time 
been  engaged,  with  much  labor  and  at  consider- 
able expense,  in  collecting  materials  for  tire 
present  work."  Again,  speaking  'of  the  adap- 
tations of  melodies  from  the  great  masters  to 
the  purposes  of  psalmody,  we  read  :  "  These 
works  are  among  the  materials  to  which  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  have  had  access, 
and  they  have  exercised  their  best  judgment  in 
making  such  selections  from  them  as  would  most 

Beethoven's  Trio,  Opus   11,  beautifully  adapted   to  a  text 
heginning  "  Now  uigiit  in  silent  gr.uideur  reigns." 


enrich  the  present  work.  They  consider  them- 
selves as  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  hail,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose,  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  one  of  their-  members 
now  resident  in  Savannah,  whose  taste  and 
science  have  well  fitted  him  for  the  employment, 
and  whose  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  chtu'ch 
music  has  led  him  to  undertake  an  important 
part  in  selecting,  arranging,  and  harmonizing  the 
several  compositions." 

The  new  book  was  introduced  into  the  then 
universal  New  England  evening  "  singing  schools," 
and  so  into  the  choirs.  The  first  edition  was 
sold  off  with  profit  during  the  first  year,  and 
constanlly  enlarged  editions,  both  in  matter  and 
number,  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  followed  in  the 
course  of  the  next  dozen  years. 

It  was  the  profits  of  this  book  which  enabled 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  to  tide  over  the 
period  of  its  youth,  and  establish  itself  as  one  of 
the  distinguishing  institutions  of  Boston,  as  it 
still  remains  ;  it  was  the  effect  of  this  book  which 
began  the  generation  of  a  new,  healthy,  and 
purer  taste  in  music  throughout  New  England  ; 
moreover  it  attracted  attention  to  Mr.  Mason, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  Savannah  choir,  cul- 
tivated upon  it,  becoming  known  in  Boston,  a 
formal  invitation  was  extended  to  him  by  "  a 
large  committee,  consisting  of  different  denomi- 
nations of  Christians,"  to  return  to  Boston  and 
"  take  a  general  charge*  of  music  in  churches 
there."  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  in 
1827,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  established 
himself  there. 

( Concluded  in  next  number. ) 


ON  ROBEKT  SCHUMANN'S  «  MUSIC  AND 
MUSICIANS."  1 

BY    F.    L.    KITTER. 

(Continued  from  page  179.) 

The  representatives  of  music's  Eesthetic  mean- 
ing may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  those  who 
assign  to  music  no  other  testhetic  powers  and 
functions  than  those  of  expressing  a  certain  de- 
gree of  formal  beauty,  as  produced  by  means  of 
a  clever  arrangement  of  musical  (measured) 
sounds  into  pleasing  melodies  and  harmonies, 
this  latter  element,  however,  being  admitted  only 
as  a  subordinate,  and  often  importunate,  servant 
of  the  melody ;  and  those  who  assign  to  music, 
as  one  of  its  most  important  sesthetio  qualities, 
th«  Ideal  function  of  expressing  emotions  and 
feelings  often  of  such  decided  character  as  may 
be  pointed  out  to  the  hearer  by  means  of  the 
more  exact  words  of  the  poet.  Among  the  first 
class  we  meet  those  critics  who  stand,  in  general, 
towards  the  practice  of  music,  as  amateurs,  and 
who  endeavor  to  get  at  music's  ajsthetic  meaning 
by  an  abstract  method  of  analysis  ;  but  for  want 
of  sufficient  practical  experience  as  composers,, 
they  are  able  to  grasp  only  one  part  of  the  phe- 
nomena embodied  in  the  musical  art-work. 
Among  the  second  class  we  find  the  composers, 
and  the  intelligent  reproductive  artists,  who  con- 
sider the  musical  art-work  in  its  complexity  and 
amplitude.  Rhythm,  Melody,  and  Harmony,  the 
three  fundamental  elements  of  every  composi- 
tion, each  one  possessing,  at  certain  moments,  an 
independent  aesthetic  characteristic  meaning,  con- 
sequently are  of  equal  importance  to  the  com- 
poser ;  or,  as  Schumann  said,  "  Music  resembles 
chess.  The  Queen  (melody)  has  the  most  power, 
but  the  King  (harmony)  turns  the  scale ;  "  and, 
we  may  add,  the  men  (rhythm)  direct  tire  mean- 
ing of  the  steps  (moves)  of  the  first  two. 

There  was  a  time  when  J.  J.  Rousseau  found 
occasion  to  say:  "Leviuxicien  lit  peu."  But  that 
time  has  long  gone  by ;  the  musician  of  to-day 
not  only  reads  much,  but  he  also  takes  up  the 


pen,  and,  like  a  well-armed  warrior,  fights  battles 
in  the  interest  of  his  art.  He  is  no  more  satisfied 
with  mere  technical  knowledge  (liarmony,  counter- 
point) regarding  composition,  nor  with  the  tradi- 
tional empirical  on-dils  about  the  aesthetic  life  of 
art.  He  courageously  looks  around  him  in  the 
world  of  poetry,  art,  and  science,  and  endeavors 
to  investigate,  philosophically,  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  his  special  art  with  the  other  arts,  and 
with  life  in  general.  For  who  is  better  fitted  to 
talk  about  the  inner  ideal  life  of  music  than  he 
whose  heart  has  felt  most  deeply  the  divine  vi- 
tality of  music's  creations  ?  The  dry  scientist 
may  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  counting  and  fixing 
the  vibrations  of  the  different  sounds  of  the  tone 
element,  in  order  to  be  able  to  prove,  mathemat- 
ically, that  music  does  not  express  anything  be- 
yond the  mere  production  of  beautifully  arranged 
tones.  The  musically  one-sided  philosopher  may 
see  in  those  melodies  and  harmonies  nothing  but 
pleasing  tone-forms,  void  of  all  ideal  meaning ; 
the  mystic  life  of  the  tone-element  may  appear 
to  him  a  fiction,  and  not  well  fitted  for  any  ra- 
tional use.  To  the  creative  musician  this  tone 
element,  in  its  mysterious  richness  and  complex- 
ity, will  ever  remain  the  symbol  of  ideal  lite  in 
its  varied  aspects,  and  the  establishment  of  this 
fact  will  receive  its  fullest  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  those  only  who  are  able  to  bring  in  aid 
of  their  philosophical  investigation,  not  alone  a 
method  of  abstract  analysis,  but  also  the  inevita- 
ble advantage  of  the  practical  experience  of  the. 
composer.  Hence  the  vain  attempts  of  former, 
musically-uneducated  philosophers  to  assign  mu- 
sic its  true  place  among  the  family  of  arts.  To 
Leibnitz  and  Kant  it  was  nothing  but  an  agree- 
able combination  of  measured  sounds.  Hegel 
assigned  to  it  the  expression  of  mere  outward, 
formal  beauty.  Voltaire  said,  sarcastically,  that 
"  that  which  was  not  fit  to  be  spoken  was  goo<l 
enough  to  be  sung."  ^  Others  confined  them- 
selves to  the  niei'e  mention  of  the  existence  of 
music,  but'  avoided  penetrating  into  its  iiiysteri- 
ous  ajsthetic  lite.  But  the  greater  number  of 
philosophers,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
the  composer  is  just  as  much  the  product  of  the 
mental  powers  as  that  of  the  painter,  the  sculp- 
tor, the  architect,  the  poet,  spoke  disparagingly 
of  the  tone-art  and  its  disciples.  "  Sonale,  que  me 
veux-tu,"  exclaimed  many,  but,  lacking  the  right 
musical  understanding  and  thorough  education, 
they  were  unable  to  catch  the  satisfactory  an- 
swer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  musician  who  formerly 
exercised  the  functions  of  a  ci'itic, -the  ferocious 
knight  of  the  abstract  theoretical  rules,  was  sat- 
isfied to  examine  a  musical  composition  in  order 
to  see  whether  it  sinned  against  the  almighty 
"  thorough  bass  ; "  the  discovery  of  a  fault 
against  musical  grammar,  as  he  understood  it, 
was  sufficient  to  condemn  the  work  and  its  au- 
thor. Thus  the  poet-composer  stood  between 
two  fires.  Carl  Maria  voii-  Weber,  not  satisfied 
with  the  existing  situation,  took  up  the  pen  a  d 
furnished  some  good  material  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  creative  composer.  Though  he  com- 
mitted the  sin  of  recommending  his  master,  Abt 
Vogler's  corrections  of  some  of  Bach's  harmo- 
nized cliorals,  his  writings  on  music  were,  on  the 
whole,  a  step  forward.  Fred.  Rochlitz,  the  re- 
fined and  genial  editor  of  the  once  influential 
Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeilung,  spoke  many 
an  encouraging  word  in  the  interest  of  a  truer 
appreciation  of  musical  art  and  artists.  His 
work,  Filr  Freunde  der  Tonkunst,  contains  many 
valuable  papers  that  touch  upon  important  aas- 
thetlc  questions  regarding  music.  The  fantastic 
and  highly  original  E.  Th.  A.  Hoffmann  wrote 
pages  glowing  with  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
the  deep  art-spirit,  as  revealed  in  the  creations 
1  This  is  attributed  also  to  Beauniarchais.' 
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of  Ritter  Gluck,  in  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  and 
in  Beetlioven's  instrnmental  works.  He  founil 
ill  thofu  <;oniposiiions  more  than  merely  agree- 
able melodies,  more  llum  tliorough  bass  and 
counterpoint  can  teach. 

Tlie  spiritual  and  entliiisiastie  Marx  founded 
lais  Berliner  Musik  Zeiluncj,  and  fought  bravely 
in  the  interest  of  a  worthier  recognition  of  mu- 
sic's nobler  ajstlietic  functions,  in  the  sense  of 
expressing  definite  emotions  ami  feelings.  In  his 
"  Compositionslehre,"  "  Die  Malerei  der  Ton- 
kunst,"  "Die  Musik  des  19ten  Jahrhunderts," 
and  other  important  works,  he  prepared  many  a 
useful  stone  towards  the  erection  of  a  truer  tes- 
thetio  foundation.  Schumann  and  his  "  Davids- 
briindler "  took  up  tlie  cudgel  and  fought  the 
Philistines  on  all  sides.  Berlioz,  in  France, 
^  swung  a  brave  pen,  and  from  his  standpoint  in- 
sisted upon  the  recognition  of  music's  power  to 
express  more  than  mere  vague  emolions.  Dr. 
Ambros,  in  his  excellent  (though,  unfortunately, 
unfinished)  "  History  of  Music,"  in  Die  Grenzen 
der  Musik  und  Puhie,  as  well  as  in  many  otlier 
publications  on  musical  art,  spoke  many  a  power- 
ful word  iu  the  interest  of  the  same  cause.  Otto 
Jahn,  though  not  a  musician  by  profession,  but 
a  man  well  acquainted,  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally, with  the  whole  breadth  of  musical  art,  — 
he  composed  and  published  Lleder,  —  furnished, 
in  his  "  Mozart,"  some  highly  valuable  contribu- 
tions. To  these,  and  many  more  departed  writers 
■nnd  artists,  as  well  as  to  those  still  in  theliarness, 
ma_v  be  attributed,  in  more  than  one  sense,  tlie 
great  change  that  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years  regarding  a  truer  appre- 
ciation of  music's  esthetic  nature.  Philosophers 
can  no  more  aiTord  to  devote  to  musical  art  a 
few  passing  remarks  only,  or  to  pass  it  over  in 
utter  silence,  not  knowing  how  to  get  at  its  sub- 
lime vitality. 

Thus,  the  musicians,  considering  the  short  time 
since  they  stepped  into  the  arena  of  musico-philo- 
sopliical  criticism,  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  good  results  so  farob'alned.  The  flimsy 
warnings  of  philosophical  friends,  that  the  crea- 
tive powers  may  be  impaired  by  the  exercise  of 
critical  powers, —  "  science  will  diive  poetry  out," 
we  are  told,  —  will  be  accepted  no  longer.  The 
experience  of  the  modern  musician  is,  that  the 
more  broadly  his  mind  is  developed,  the  richer 
the  experience  of  human  life  wliich  surrounds 
liim,  the  deeper  and  more  universal  his  under- 
standing anil  enjoyment  of  art  will  be.  But  sup- 
posing, for  a  moment  even,  tliat  the  above  asser- 
tions were  true,  tlien  the  answer  of  the  musicians 
would  be  :  Since  you  one-sided  (musically)  critics 
have  tried  for  a  long  time  in  vain  to  lift  the  veil 
from  ilie  mystery  of  music's  ffistlietio  meaning 
and  fund  ion  ;  and  since  your  philosophical  pir- 
ouettes, everl.Tstingly  describing  the  same  figure 
executed  upon  one  leg,  do  not  bring  us  one  step 
nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  question,  —  without 
the  material  help  of  the  musician,  the  creator  of 
the  work,  let  us,  for  the  time  being,  sacrifice  a 
few  symphonies  and  operas,  stored  away  in  our 
minds,  and  let  us  lielp  you  to  pull  the  heavily 
laden  cart  out  of  the  swamp.  You  anxiously 
consult  physiology,  you  fervently  tap  at  the  door 
of  psychology,  but  neither  of  these  sciences  have 
lent  you  much  help  as  yet.  Your  endeavors  to 
explain  the  creator's  (composer's)  work  by  throw- 
ing doubt  upon  the  nature  of  the  means  he  em- 
ploy?, in  order  to  fashion  Lis  works  according  to 
the  ideal  as  pictured  in  his  imagination,  will  re- 
main unsuccessful  indeed  I  You  have  so  far 
palled  too  long  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  rope  ; 
change  your  tactics,  become  composc^rs  for  a  time, 
merely  for  the  n.?eful  experience  of  the  thini:,  and 
surely  a  more  hannr.nious  unrlerstanding  will  be 
the  result  of  t!)at  cliange.  The  horizon  once 
freed  from  confusing  mists,  musical  art  will  live 


a  still  grander  .and  less  hampered  existence. 
When  this,  by  the  musician  so  much. wished,  for, 
hajipier  situation  of  art-life  has  been  brought 
about,  he  will  tlioughtfully  return  again  to  his 
scores,  ami,  instead  of  finding  in  the  philosophical 
critic  a  continual  opponent,  —  a  natural  enemy 
as  it  were,  everlastingly  bent  on  misunderstand- 
ing the  composer's  aims,  on  discovering  by  means 
of  a  false  method  of  criticism  imagined  faults,  or 
busy  breaking  the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  the  com- 
poser's art-temple,  to  see  whether  there  is  any- 
thing inside  fit  for  rational  use, —  composer  and 
art  critic  will  walk  hand  in  hand  in  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  understanding.  Is  this  a  mere  illu- 
sion ?  By  no  means.  Look  at  the  Eesthetic 
treatment  of  the  other  arts.  The  fundamental 
iEsthetic  laws  are  universally  understood  and  ac- 
cepted (I  mean  by  the  connoisseur)  ;  here  and 
there,  in  some  minor  points  only,  there  may,  as 
there  always  will,  e.xist  differences  of  opinion. 

To  be  sure  tlie  material  of  mus'c  is  more  sub- 
tle than  that  of  the  other  arts  ;  its  true  philo- 
sophical appreciation  ofi'ers  the  mind  greater  dif- 
ficuliies,  not  insurmountable,  liowever,  in  the  end. 
Thus  far  a  comprehensive  system  of  musical  ass- 
thetic.s,  resting  on  invariable  foundations,  has  not 
been  written,  either  by  the  musician  or  by  flie 
philosopher.  We  are  still  cutting  stones-for  such 
a  sound  foundation.  But  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  task  successfully  the  pliilosopher  must  be- 
come more  of  a  musician,  and  the  musician  more 
of  a  philosopher. 

Many  encouraging  signs  of-  the  approach  of 
such  a  wished-for  epoch  are  already  appearing 
on  the  horizon  of  modern  musical  culture  ;  and 
musical  art,  in  more  than  one  respect,  will  be  the 
gainer  by  it.  Musical,  criticism,  now  exercised 
to  a  large  —  too  large  —  extent  by  half-educated 
musical  amateurs,  will  then  be  raised  to  a  nobler, 
a  more  dignified,  position.  Wliere  we  now  ex- 
perience confusion  and  uncertainty  of  Eesthetico- 
critical  views,  —  where  servile  favoritism  fre- 
quently drives  sterling  merit  into  the  background, 
—  where  the  historical  knowledge  and  memory  of 
every  newly  appointed  critic  tloes  not  reach 
farther  than  yesterday,  —  where  fashion  foolishly 
attempts  to  dictate  laws  in  matters  of  art,  — 
where  the  acciuirement  of  the  indispensable 
knowledge  of  ihe  laws  of  composition  in  its  en- 
tire meaning  is  most  desireil  and  least  to  be 
found,  —  where  serious  art  principles  are  often 
pooh-poohed  for  want  of  faith  and  want  of  in- 
tellectual penetration,  we  shall  have  true  criti- 
cism. All  these  drawbacks,  wdiich  now  weigh  so 
heavily  upon  the  healthy  development  of  musi- 
cal art,  will  disappear  as  chaff  disappears  before 
the  wind.  That  the  golden  age  of  critical  jus- 
tice will  then  arrive  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  cross 
one's  sword  witli  a  peer  than  to  receive  a  dagger 
blow  in  the  back  from  a  poltroon.  Tliere  always 
will  remain  important  questions  to  be  solved, 
which  will  afibrd  occasion  enough  fur  men  not  to 
be  all  of  the  same  opinion  about  art  and  ariists. 
( 7  o  be  continued. ) 


ASTORG.\,  AND    HIS   STABAT  MATER.i 

EiiANDf.i.E,  Bakon  d'Astorga,  born  at  Pa- 
lermo, 1G81  ;  died  at  the  Schloss  Raudnilz,  in 
173G.   .  .  . 

We  know  too  little  of  his  history  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity;  but  what  we  do  know  has  a  singularly 
tragic  interest.  When  the  curtain  of  the  past  is 
lifted,  and  we  are  permitted  to  look  upon  so  much 
of  the  drama  of  his  li(e  as  history  lias  jirescrvcd, 
our  eyes  are  met,  at  the  first,  with  a  terrible 
sight,  that  of  a  ton  compelled  to  witness  the  e.x- 

1  From  the  Pro;»ramnie  of  the  RoyhUiu  Club,  Nov.  14, 
1879. 


eci.lion  of  his  own  father.  That  father,  the  M;ir- 
clici-e  Capoce  da  Roflrano,  unsuccessful  in  an 
insurreciion  against  the  contemptible  tyrannv  of 
Philip  Fifih  of  Spain,  was  condemned  with  many 
other  Sicilian  nobles  to  the  scaffold,  that  son,  the 
young  Astorga,  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  there  bound  and  so  held  by  the  headsman's 
servants  that  he  was  forced  to  look  upon  the 
quivering  corpse  ofhis  father.  With  senses  par- 
alyzed by  the  awful  scene,  he  lingered  long  around 
the  spot,  and  his  pale,  grief-laden  face  was  excit- 
ing in  his  countrymen  a  bitterer  resentment  than 
any  wliich  their  political  troubles  had  aroused, 
when  tlie  Countess  Ursini,  more  a  friend  to  him 
and  the  world  than  she  knew,  was  moved  with 
pity  and  sent  him  to  the  Convent  of  Astorga  in 
Spain.  There,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister, 
bereft  of  home,  fortune,  and  even  of  family  name, 
Music  found  him  and  claimed  him  for  her  own, 
and  gave  him  a  name  and  a  patent  of  nobility 
beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  power  to  affect. 

A  few  years  later,  on  leaving  this  retreat  and 
entering  into  the  world,  he  obtained,  b)'  the  in- 
fluence of  his  protectress,  the  title  of  Baron 
d'Astorga.  The  unfortunate  end  of  a  romantic 
attachment  which  he  formed  while  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  at  the  Court  of  Parma,  sent  him  to 
Vienna.  There  his  pale,  handsome  face,  his  mild, 
quiet,  and  aristocratic  bearing  added  to  the  at- 
tention which  his  rare  musical  gifts  attracted,  and 
made  him  the  idol  of  a  society  which  he  adorned. 
Several  years  were  passed  in  a  romantic  life  of 
travel,  in  the  course  of  which  he  vi-ited  Englam-l, 
where  he  composed  for  the  "  Society  of  Antient 
Musick,"  London,  in  1713,  his  world-renowned 
"  Stabat  Mater." 

This  work  is  almost  an  autobiography.  Through 
it  all  the  influence  of  that  great  sorrow  which 
overshadowed  his  youth  is  seen  and  felt  ;  and  if 
at  times,  through  the  rifts  in  the  cloud  wdiich 
rested  on  the  spirit  of  the  master,  the  sunshine 
comes  in,  the  golden  liglit  is  always  tempered  with 
a  tint  of  sadness.  This  music  is  the  expression 
of  a  soul  that  had  come  out  of  great  tribulation 
and  \yas  consecrated  to  Art  b}-  such  a  real,  great 
grief  that  not  even  ihe  anticipations  of  the  glory 
of  Paradise  could  suppress  the  echo  of  his  early 
sadness.  The  serious,  quiet,  and  unaffected  de- 
livery of  his  pure  musical  thought,  the  truthful- 
ness with  wliich  his  musical  utterance  expresses 
the  story  of  the  famous  hymn,  the  graceful  and 
original  melody  of  the  voices,  the  freedom  from 
sentimentality,  and  the  almost  cloister-like  reserve 
and  tenderness  which  bi'eathes  tlirough  his  meas- 
ures stamp  the  work  before  us  as  that  of  a  pure, 
truthful,  and  devout  child  of  art.  Such  music  is 
not  every-day  music,  but  it  is  music  for  all  time, 
and,  from  the  intellectual  straining  after  effect 
which  pervades  and  poisons  the  literature  and 
the  art  of  the  jiresent  day,  to  such  we  turn  with 
a  grateful  feeling  of  relief.  In  such  music  as 
Astorga's,  God  and  Art  speak  to  us  alike,  calling 
us  to  come  and  renew  our  strength  at  (he  fount- 
ain  of  perpetual  youth.  vv.  N.   K. 


Vocal  Clubs. —  Every  true  lover  of  music 
must  watch  witli  pleasure  the  rapid  spread  of 
Choral  Societies,  at  the  public  concerts  of  which 
we  liave  the  results  of  the  labor  of  nniny 
months,  cheerfully  given  by  the  members,  not 
only  for  their  individual  gratification,  but  as  jve 
can  testify  from  our  own  experience,  really  with 
an  abstract  desire  to  make  known  those  works 
which  are  passed  over  by  ordinary  concert-givers, 
who  are  necessarily  compelled  to  consult  com- 
mercial rather  than  artistic  value  in  the  selection 
of  tlu'ir  ])rogriiiumes.  But  with  every  hope  that 
such  institutions  m;iy  continue  to  flourish  and  in- 
crease, wc  should  be  glad  if  by  their  side  well- 
organized  |)rivate  societies   for  the  cultivation  of 
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either  vocal  or  instruniontal  imisic  coiilil  be  more  j 
extensively  formed.  Tliibaiit,  in  his  excellent  j 
work  on  "  Purity  in  Musical  Art,"  after  elo- 1 
quenlly  advocatiTig  the  establishment  of  these  de- 
liiihtful  social  nnions,  especially  dwells  upon  the 
necessity  of  guarding  against  the  intrusion  of  that 
frivolity  which  too  often  creeps  into  such  gather- 
ings. "  The  first  and  most  essential  condition 
for  such  a  snci«ty,"  he  says,  "  is  that  the 
members  are  judiciously  chosen,  that  genuine 
lovers  of  art  combine  together,  that  care  is  taken 
to  secure  an  ecjual  distribution  of  voices,  and  to 
nourish  to  the  full  the  love  and  enjoyment  of 
true  art.  Consequenily  an  evening  devoted  to 
singing  must  take  precedence  of  all  ordinary 
eating  and  drinking  engagements,  and  all  the 
nieuibers  must  feel  that  an  association  that  re- 
quires their  united  efforts  to  form  and  main- 
tain must  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  other  ordinary 
pleasures,  especially  as,  while  in  other  gatherings 
the  absence  of  one  is  not  much  ftilt,  here  the  ab- 
sence of  a  single  voice  may  quite  possibly  bring 
the  whole  thing  to  a  dead  lock,  and  this  even  in 
choruses,  where  a  single  elHcient  voice  may  be 
an  indispensable  support  to  the  rest."  These 
worils  cannot  be  too  much  taken  to  heart;  and  as 
we  have  now  so  many  competent  musical 
amateurs,  and  the  means  for  (.-ollecting  a  library 
are  placed  within  easy  reach,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  such  societies  should  languish  for 
want  of  members  or  for  material  to  carry  on 
their  good  work.  —  London  Musical  Tinies. 

?BtDigl)t'0  'iourital  of  iBii^ic. 
« 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1879. 

MUSIC  IN   BOSTON. 

The  Boylston  Club  gave  the  first  concert 
of  its  seventh  season  in  the  Music  Hall,  on  Fri- 
day evening,  November  14.  Of  course  the  ball 
was  crowded  with  its  enthusiastic  guests,  unwill- 
ing to  lose  a  note  of  the  fine  singing.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows  :  — 

Stabat  Mater Astortja. 

Jlixed  chorus,  solos  and  organ. 

Christmas  Carol Osrjood. 

Mixed  chorus. 

Tlie  Gondolier,  Op.  28 Schibevt. 

Male  chorus. 

'' 11ie  Mountains  are  Cold " )      -n     < 

Itahan  liarcarole,  Op.  44 j 

Female  chorus. 

Violin  solos,  Itomanza Jonchhii, 

«  Scherzo SjMihr. 

Timothee  d'Adamowslci. 

Tlie  Forest  Mill,  Op.  9G,  No.  2 AVssZei-. 

Male  chorus. 

"  Daj  is  at  Last  Departing,"  Op.  184,  No.  1     .  li'if. 

Female  chorus. 

"  The  Long  Daj  Closes  " SuU'min 

Male  chorus. 

May  Dew,  Op.  95,  No.  l' JUitinherfjcr. 

■Mi.xed  chorus. 

The  Forget-me-not,  Op.  533,  No.  1 Abt. 

iMale  chorus. 

Glee,  "Hark!  how  the  Birds  "  g Galiec. 

Mixed  chorus. 

Earnest  lovers  of  the  best  in  art  may  be  truly 
grateful  to  this  Club  for  consecrating  a  good  half 
of  its  hours  of  practice,  as  it  has  done  for  sev- 
eral years,  to  the  study  of  some  solid,  serious, 
noble  work  by  some  great  old  master,  of  whom 
we  knew  too  little,  if  we  were' not  wholly  igno- 
rant, before.  In  this  spirit  the  Club  had  already 
mastered,  for  the  benefit  and  culture  of  true 
friends  of  music,  the  Requiem  by  Palestrina,  an 
eight-part  Motet  by  Bach,  a  Rm/uiem  by  Cheru- 
bini,  and  other  works  of  high  import.  And  now 
we  have  to  thank  the  conductor,  Mr.  O.^good, 
and  his  faithful  choir,  for  a  first  hearing  of  this 
famous,  though  so  little  known,  great  work,  the 
Slahat  Maler,  by  Emanuel  Astorga.  The  strange, 
^ad  story  of  the  man,  born   in    Sicilvj  in  1681  — 


four  years  before  the  birth  of  Bach  and  Handel 
—  was  translated  in  this  Journal,  from  Riehl's 
"  Musikalisclie  Characterkopfe,"  thirteen  years 
ago.  From  this  and  other  sources  the  former 
president  of  the  Boylston  Club,  Mr.  W.  N. 
Eayres,  compiled  the  sketch  so  thoughtfully  and 
chastely  written,  of  which  we  have  copied  the 
greater  part  on  another  page.  Riehl  closed  his 
essay  (1853)  with  these  words  :  "  Admirers  of 
Astorga  have,  within  a  few  years,  had  his  noblest 
work,  the  Stahat  Hater,  engraved,  not  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  but  to  gratily  their  own  enthusiasm 
enough  to  kindle  something  of  the  same  in  others. 
No  publisher's  name  appears  on  the  title  page  of 
the  score  ;  it  is  only  decorated  by  a  simple  cross  ;  " 
and  then  he  adds,  sarcastically  :  "  It  is  the  cross, 
to  wdn'ch  the  ideal  tone-poesy  of  the  olden  time 
has  been  nailed  by  modern  music-makers  1 " 

The  score,  as  it  then  existed,  with  only  a  string 
qiuir  et  accompaniment,  to  be  filled  out  at  dis 
cretion  by  some  one  at  the  organ — ^who  in  fact 
had  to  supply  nearly  all  the  accompaniment  to 
the  solo  numbers,  —  was  hardly  suited  tor  per- 
formance by  choral  societies.  Robert  Franz,  in 
1864,  gave  it  more  nearly  a  complete  orchestral 
instrumentation,  representing  the  organ  part  by 
two  clarinets  and  two  bassoons,  perlbrming  the 
pious  task  in  the  same  reverent  spirit,  and  with 
the  same  taste  and  judgment  that  he  has  shown 
in  his  ;  dditional  accompaniments  to  scores  of 
Bach  and  Handel.  He  also  condensed  the  or- 
chestral parts  in  a  piano-forte  accompaniment,  well 
suited  to  the  organ,  as  appeared  in  the  judicious 
and  effective  manner  in  which  Mr.  G.  W.  Sum- 
ner plaj  ed  it  on  the  great  organ  of  our  Music 
Hall. 

The  whole  work  (lasting  an  hour)  is  in  a  most 
serious,  tender,  noble  vein  ;  learned,  contra[)untal, 
full  of  feeling,  full  of  meaning  and  of  beauty. 
It  was  written  out  of  the  inmost  heart  and  spirit 
of  the  composer,  who  was  "  a  man  of  sorrows, 
and  acquainted  with  griefi"  But  simply  as  mu- 
sic, as  an  inspired  art-creation,  it  is  a  master- 
piece, which  should  be  heard  more  than  once  to 
be  appreciated,  although  it  made  a  deep  inqires- 
sion  on  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  audience. 
An  instrumental  prelude  of  some  length,  of 
mournful  character,  with  expressive  polyphonic 
interweaving  of  meloilic  pans,  leads  in  the  open- 
ing chorus :  Stahat  Maler  dolorosa,  etc.,  which 
uniblds  with  marvelous  richness  and  impressive- 
ness.  It  is  grief  made  musical,  without  tlie 
slightest  taint  of  sentimental  commonplace.  At 
the  words,  J'erlransivit  (jladius,  could  we  not  all 
feel,  as  Riehl  says,  how  "  the  basses  stalk  on 
demoniacally  in  chromatic  passages  against  the 
billowy  upper  voices,  cutting  as  with  a  sword  of 
sharpness  into  their  melodic  web  ?  "  "  Few  com- 
posers, he  adds,  "  so  send  the  martyr  feeling 
through  the  bone  and  marrow  of  the  hearer,  as 
the  otherwise  so  mild  Astorga.  This  is  the 
swurd  that  went  tlii"ough  the  young  man's  soul 
on  the  place  of  execution,  when  it  severed  his 
father's  life  ;  and,  perhaps,  he  has  here  uncon- 
sciously set  the  history  of  his  own  agony  in  notes." 
This  chorus  was  extremely  well  sung,  the  voices 
blending  in  rare  euphony. 

No.  2,  covering  the  two  stanzas :  0 !  quam 
tristii!,  etc.,  is  a  beautiful  Terzet  lor  soprano, 
alto,  and  bass,  in  which  the  voices  have  a  ten- 
derness, a  spiritual  melodic  grace,  worthy  of 
Bach  himself.  The  accompaniment,  too,  is  high- 
ly interesting,  the  ba.sses  moving  in  a  majestic 
figure  of  their  own.  The  three  singers,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Weston,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fessenden,  and  Mr. 
Clarence  E.  Hay,  proved  themselves  equal  to 
the  truly  musical,  expressive  rendering  of  their 
parts. 

3.  A  double  duet,  first  of  soprano  and  alto, 
followed  by  tenor  and  bass,  in  a  somewhat  livelier 
tempo  (poio  Andante,   3-8  measure),  and  for  the  ] 


first  time  in  the  major  (E-flat),  continues  the 
hymn  through  four  more  stanzas  (Quis  est  liomo, 
and  Pro  peccutis').  The  two  female  voices  seem 
to  sustain  and  comfort  one  another  in  uncon- 
sciously ornate,  sweet,  .sympathetic  phrases.  Here 
the  contralto  of  Miss  AVelsh  was  heard  in  music 
well  adapted  to  her.  The  tenor  and  bass  pro- 
ceed each  in  solo  for  some  time,  and  then  unite. 
The  bass  part  has  a  flowing  movement,  which 
was  given  with  great  evenness  and  rich  volume 
by  Mr.  Hay ;  and  Mr.  Fessenden's  sweet  tenor 
voice  and  refined  style  appeared  to  excellent 
advantage. 

4.  Then  follows  an  Alia  Breve  chorus,  Eia 
Mater,  which  is  perhaps  the  dryest  portion  of 
the  work,  yet  dignified  and  rich  in  contrapuntal 
harmony.  The  (mezzo)  soprano  aria  (No.  5), 
Sancta  Maler,  has  an  intense  dramatic  pathos, 
which  came  out  well  in  the  rich  and  sympathetic 
voice  of  Mrs.  Weston.  No.  6,  duet,  Fac  me  te- 
cum, lor  alto  and  tenor,  calls  for  no  special  re- 
mark. 

7.  Chorus.  The  sombre  hue  of  the  work  as 
a  whole  is  momentarily  enlivened  by  the  tempo 
giusto  and  full  major  harmony  upon  the  words: 

Virffo  virc/invm  prmclara,  which  jields,  however, 
in  the  next  sentence,  to  a  sad  minor  motive  at 
fac  me  tecum  plamjere,  with  which  it  alternates. 
This'is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  choruses. 

8.  The  bass  aria,  Fac  me  pliir/is  (in  B-flat 
major,  Andantino,  3-8),  is  a  noble  melody,  a,  calm 
and  cheerful  aspiration  for  a  share  in  the  agonies 
and  triumph  of  the  cross.  It  includes  the  Injlam- 
matus,  which  it  treats  in  the  same  temperate  and 
even  style,  sincere  and  deep  in  feeling,  get- 
ting up  no  great  exciting  conflagration,  as  Ros- 
sini does  in  bis  most  brilliant  soprano  aria  on 
the  same  text.  Truly  is  it  said  that  this  Slahat 
Mater  is  not  "  sensuous  "  music  1  It  is-  quiet, 
chaste,  and  mostly  sombre  ;  but  it  is  sincere  and 
deep,  and  in  its  very  abstinence  from  strong-,  out- 
ward color  contrasts,  in  its  reliance  on  the  ex- 
pressive power  of  fine-felt,  subtle  counterpoint, 
and  pure  thematic  development,  is  it  not  refresh- 
ing to  ears  continually  assaulted  by  the  sensa- 
tional "  effects,"  the  clamorous  appeals,  of  recent 
"  musical  reformers  ?  " 

9.  The  Reqviem  closes  with  a  long,  elaborate 
and  varied  chorus,  in  which  a  ;olemn  Adagio  in- 
troduces a  lively  imitative  Allegro  movement.  It 
includes  the  words  Quando  corpus  morietur.  and 
the  Pai'adixi  gloriam,  which  are  such  strikino- 
features  in  Rossini's  music,  but  does  not  treat 
them  in  any  exceptional  way  ;  the  general  musi- 
cal drift  of  the  chorus  as  a  whole  is  not  changed 
to  take  advantage  of  these  tempting  words.  Para- 
disi  yloriam,  strange  to  say,  echoes  in  the  minor 
the  very  strains  just  before  sung  in  the  major  to 
the  words  palmam  victorice.  Riehl  says  :  "  Is  it 
not  the  soul  steeped  in  sorrow,  consecrated  to 
Art  by  the  depth  of  misfortune,  which  even  in 
the  glory  of  Paradise  cannot  suppress  an  echo 
of  yearning  sadness?"  The  Amen  continues 
the  same  minor  movement  to  great  length,  bring- 
ing the  great  work  to  a  peaceful  close  through  a 
beaut.ilul  harmonic  cadence,  ending  with  the  ec- 
clesiastical major  third  of  the  tonic. 

Again  we  thank  the  Boylston  Club  for  giving 
us  a  hearing  of  this  noble  work,  so  well  inter- 
preted on  the  part  of  solo  singers,  chorus  and 
organist.  The  latter  showed  great  discrimina- 
tion in  the  choice  of  stops,  sometimes  reproduc- 
ing the  sound  of  violins  quite  palpably.  If  any- 
thing was  wanting  it  was  now  and  then  a  greater 
weight  of  bass.  In  the  singing  the  only  defect 
noticeable  was  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Latin  text. 

The  part-songs  were  fresh  and  choice  selec- 
tions in  the  main.  We  could  have  wished,  how- 
ever, that  their  number  had  been  more  limited; 
hcjwever  beautil'ul,  and  howevtr  finely  sung,  ai'ier 
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listening  for  two  hours  attention  will  flag,  and 
the  songs  begin  to  sound  all  alike.  But  the  sinf- 
ing  of  most  of  tbem  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  we 
can  well  imagine.  In  sweet,  pure  quality  of 
voices,  in  the  balance  of  parts,  in  execution, 
phrasing,  light  and  shade,  etc.,  the  Club  sur- 
passed itself  Nothing  could  be  more  delicate, 
more  sweet  and  musical  than  the  sopranos  in  the 
female  part-songs.  That  Italian  Barcarole,  with 
"  Fidelin  "  for  a  refrain,  was  indeed  a  dainty  bit. 
Mr.  Osgood's  Christmas  Carol,  too,  was  a  com- 
plete success  and  had  to  be  repeated.  Mr.  Ada- 
raowski  played  his  violin  solos  wih  all  the  un- 
affected grace  and  purity  of  style  which  he  has 
shown  before,  and,  in  answer  to  a  warm  recall, 
performed  his  own  transcription  of  a  Chopin 
Nocturne  in  E-flat. 


Philhakmoxic  ORCnESTR.4..  There  was  a 
considerably  larger^audience  at  the  second  concert 
(Nov.  7).     The  programme  was  as  follows  :  — 

Overture,  Leonore,  N'o.  3,  Op.  72 Beethoven. 

"Le  Rouet  d'Ompbale."     Symphonique  Poem,  Op. 

3t Saltit-Sai'iis, 

Conceit-Stuck,  ia  F-minor,  for  Piano,  Op. 

79 C.  M.  V.   Weber. 

Miss  Henrietta  Maurer. 

Songs:  Widmung Schumann. 

Gretchen  and  Spinnrade      ....      Schubert. 
Jliss  iMuy  Brj-ant. 
"  Leonore,"  Sjmpbonie,  in  E  (two  movements)  .     .     Raff. 
Polonaise,  No.  2,  in  E  (adapted  for  orchestra  by 

Carl  Muller-Berghaus) Liszt. 

Piano  Solo,  "  Valse  de  Concert "       .    Joseph  Wieniawski. 
Miss  Henrietta  Maurer. 

Fantasie,  "  Caprice " Vieuxtemps. 

Scotch  Songs,  with   accompaniment  of  piano, 
violin  aud  violoncello.  Op.  108,  Nos.  7 

and  17 .     .      Beethoven. 

Miss   May  Bryant,  Messrs.  H.  Strauchauer,  C. 
N.  Allen,  and  Wulf  Fries 

Two  Slavonic  Dances,  Op.  42 Anton  Dvorak. 

No.  5,  Allegro  vivace.     No.  6,  .\llegretto  scherzando. 

Here  was  the  same  preponderance  of  "  new- 
school  "  music  as  before.  But  the  concert  opened 
with  the  noblest  of  Overtures,  which  was  re- 
markably well  rendered  for  so  small  an  orches- 
tra, four  first  violins,  and  other  strings  in  pro- 
portion, being  quite  inadequate  to  the  great 
cresceiido  near  the  end.  Saint-Saens's  queer 
and  pretty  fancy  of  a  spinning-wheel  Sj'mphony, 
with  Hercules  for  spinner,  was  executed  to  a 
charm ;  this  fantastic  trifle  had  evidently  had  an 
exceptional  amount  of  critical  reliearsal  spent 
upon  it,  and  it  tickled  the  listening  sense  so  ihat 
a  smile  lit  every  face.  As  for  RaflTs  Leonore. 
Symphony,  we  could  accept  two  parts  as  better 
than  the  whole,  but  we  should  haidly  choose  the 
March  for  one  of  them ;  it  is  catching,  but  too 
tediously  spun  out.  The  arrangement  of  Liszt's 
showy  Polonaise  was  a  dazzling  display  of  in- 
strumentation, full  of  color  contrasts  and  strikino- 
effects,  which  were  most  skillfully  and  vividly 
brought  out,  —  but  is  such  a  thing  really  worth 
the  pains  ?  The  Fanlasie-Caprice  by  Vieux- 
temps is  a  more  natural  and  flowing  sort  of  mu- 
sic ;  it  was  well  instrumented,  but  it  seemed  very 
lengthy  at  that  late  stage  of  the  programme, — 
much  more  so  than  it  does  in  Vieuxtemps'  own 
solo  violin  performance.  The  two  Sclayonic 
Dances,  though  not  particularly  original,  were 
graceful,  bright,  and  cliaracteristic.  In  all,  the 
orchestra  shows  more  and  more  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Listcmann's  thorough  training  and  his  sensi- 
tive and  firm  control. 

Mi'iS  Henrietta  Maurer,  who  appears  very 
young,  with  prepossessing  girlish  ways,  has  been 
stadying  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  Conserva- 
tory in  Mcscow,  under  the  direction  of  Nicolas 
Rubinstein.  Her  performance  in  Weber's  brill- 
iant, well-worn  show-piece,  was  highly  creditable 
in  the  main  j  her  execution  was  clear  and  llueni, 
and  yet  in  parts  somewhat  constrained  and  pupil- 
like, and  lacking  force.  There  was  more  freedom 
and  more  charm  in  her  rendering  of  Wieniawski's 


Waltz,  and  more  particularly  of  Handel's  "  Har- 
monious Blacksmith  "  variations.  She  won  the 
sympathy  of  her  audience,  however,  from  the 
first. 

Miss  May  Bryant  has  much  to  recommend 
her  as  a  singer ;  a  rich  and  sympathetic  mezzo- 
soprano  voice;  judicious  method,  and  a  tasteful 
style.  Schumann's  impassioned  "  Dii  meine  Seele  " 
seemed  too  much  for  her,  nervous  as  she  was,  to 
be'iin  with ;  it  should  be  sung  by  a  tenor,  and 
perhaps  we  shall  never  again  hear  sung  with  so 
much  real  fire  and  abandon  as  our  lamented 
Kreissmann  used  to  sing  it.  Nor  was  her 
"  Gretchen  at  the  Spinning  Wheel  "  a  marked 
success.  AVe  enjoyed  her  much  more  in  the  two 
Scotch  balUds  "  The  Lovely  Lass  of  Inverness," 
and  "  Faithful  Johnnie  "  with  Beethoven's  beau- 
tiful accompaniments  ;  the  latter  was  particularly 
charming,  though  there  was  no  need  of  singing  so 
many  verses,  and  both  ballads  would  have  sounded 
better  in  a  smaller  room. 


b.  Intermezzo,  from  "Carnival  of  Milan,"    Von  BSlou; 

"■   Why? Ji.  B.Ferry. 

d.  La  Gazelle.     Piece  caracteristique         .        KuUak. 
(4. )  a.  Berceuse,  Op.  57   | 

b.  Ballade,  Op.  47     j Ch'.pin. 


Mozart. 


.  Rubinstein. 

Liszt. 

Gounod. 

Widor. 

Taubert 

.     Schaeffer. 


Chopin. 


Mu.  Hf.xry  G.  Hanchett  commenced  a 
series  of  Recitals,  on  Tuesday  evening,  October 
21,  at  his  Studio,  No.  157  Tremont  St.  The  in- 
vited company  quite  filled  the  room.  Mrs.  E. 
Humphrey  Allen  sang.  The  programme  was  in- 
teresting, to-wit: — 

Sonate,  Op.  53,  in  C  major Beethoven. 

Eecitativo,  Giunse  Alfin  il  Momeuto 
Aria,  Deh  Dieni. 

Mrs.  Allen. 

Toccata  in  D-flat  Op.  31,  No.  2 Mayer. 

Etude  in  F,  Op.  23,  No.  1  I 

Barcarolle  in  G  m.ijor.         j-    .     •     .     . 

Waldesrauschen 

Oh  that  we  two  were  mayino^    .... 
I  Nuit  d'Etoiles       ...     T    ...     . 

Dame  Nightingale 

Mrs.  Allen. 
Fantasiestucke,  Op.  1      ...... 

No.  1.  Allegro,  E-flat  minor. 
No.  2.  ."Vdagio  molto,  E-flat  major. 
Berceuse,  D-flat  major  ) 

Polonaise,  A-flat  miijor,  Op.  53    )       '     ' 

We  were  obliged  to  lose  all  but  the  last  three 
numbers ;  but  we  had  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
hearing  once  more  those  genial  little  pieces  by 
Schaeffer,  which  years  ago  were  introduced  to 
us  in  Mr.  Dresel's  concerts.  These,  and  the 
Chopin  pieces  following,  Mr.  Hanchett  rendered 
con  amove,  the  only  fault  being  a  certain  lack  of 
repose  and  evenness  of  style. 

For  Thursday  evening,  November  13,  Mr. 
Hanchett  had  announced  a  second  Recital,  with 
another  Beethoven  Sonata,  and  selections  from 
Chopin,  Rubinstein,  Weber  (Rondo  Brilliant), 
Raff',  and  Liszt.  But  the  illness,  for  the  week 
preceding,  of  the  concert-giver  prevented  his 
playing  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Of  what  he  did  give,  we  found  the 
"  Eclogues  "  by  Raff,  Op.  106  (a  form  invented, 
we  believe,  by  Thomaschek),  rather  interesting. 
The  singer  also.  Mine.  Cappiani,  was  disabled  ; 
so  that  the  weather  seemecf  to  have  the  lion's 
share  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  programme.  Ru- 
binstein's A  minor  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin  is 
promised  for  a  future  recital. 


Boston  Conseevatory.  The  matinee,  under 
the  direction  of  Julius  Eichberg,  November  4,  at 
Wesleyan  Hall,  offered  some  things  too  rarely 
heard,  which  we  were  sorry  to  lose.  This  was 
the  programme :  — 

(1)  Trio  in  E  flat.  —  Op.  100 Schubert. 

Messrs.  Herm.  P.  Chelius,  Albert  Van  Piaalte,  and 
Wulf  Fries. 

(2)  Song "Al  desio,"    from   "Marriage  of 

Figaro." Mozan. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Lewis. 

(3)  ffl.  March  funfebre .        Chopin. 

b.  Jyi  Fileuse    gr" R'ff. 

c.  Nocturne  in  G  minor Chopin. 

d.  Elsa's  Brautzug IVat/ner  —  Liilz. 

e.  Noctunie  in  D  flat.  i  . 
f.  Polonaise  in  C  sharp  minor,  p     •     •     ■        Chopm. 

Mr.  Herm.  P.  Chelius. 

(4)  Song.  —  "  Above  in    her  chamber  ' '   (with 

Violin  obligato.) Eichberg. 

Mrs   Cli;is.  Lewis. 

(5)  Quatre  Grandes  Marches Op.  74  .     .       Schumann. 

Allegro,  Moderato,  Maestoso,  Allegro. 
Mr.  Herm.  P.  Chelius. 

We  have  heard  warm  praise  of  Mr.  Chelius's 
playing  in  the  great  Schubert  Trio ;  and  the 
Schumann  Marches,  if  they  were  the  four  viwor- 
ous  and  fiery  ones  which  we  know  as  Op.  76, 
showed  that  he  knows  how  to  go  out  of  the 
beaten  track  for  good  selections. 


The  continuation  and  completion  of  "Talks  on  Art,"  by 
the  late  W.  M.  Hunt,  is  necessarily  deferred  to  another 
number  of  the  JoUES.VL. 


Mr.  Edward  B.  Perry,  the  blind  pianist, 
gave  a  Recital  of  Piano  Music,  on  the  12'h  inst, 
at  Mr.  Junius  W.  Hill's  room  in  Tremont  St. 
Unfortunately  we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of 
the  templing  invitation  of  so  choice  a  programme 
as  the  following,  with  so  artistic  an  interpi'eter 
as  Mr.  Perry  :  — 

(1.)  a.  Aufschwung,  Op.  12,  No.  2       I 

b.  W'arumV  Op.  12,  No.  3 

c.  'J'raumcawirren,  Op.  12,  No.  7    [■    .     .    Schumann. 

d.  Naclitstueck,  from  Op.  23,  I 

e.  Novellette,  (Jp.  21,  \o.  4,  J 
(2.)  Sonala  in  IJ-tlat  minor,  0[).  35  ....  CItopin. 

Grave  —  Duppio  movimeiito  —  Scherzo  — 

Marcia  I''uncbre  —  Presto. 

(3.)  «.  La  Gondola,  Op.  13,  No.  2     ....       Jlensett. 


IS    ROBERT   FRANZ    A   FAILURE? 

IH. 

Werk  it  not  almost  superfluous,  I  might  su"- 
gest  again  (as  I  did  in  my  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly')  that  all  the  objections  made  to  Franz's 
"  additional  accompaniments  "  on  the  ground  of 
over-elaborate  contrapuntal  treatment,  applies 
with  equal  force  to  Mozart's  verj'  celebrateil  ac- 
companiments to  the  airs  "  O  Thou,  that  tellest," 
and  "  The  people  that  walked,"  in  Handel's  Mes- 
siah. But  it  may  be  said  that,  in  general,  Franz 
has  employed  elaborate  imitative  counterpoint  • 
only  where  the  character  of  the  original  parts 
absolutely  demanded  such  treatment.  In  the 
tenor  air,  "Uimm'mich  Dir  zti.  Eigen  liin,"  in  the 
"  Saba-Cantata,"  for  instance,  Franz's  accompani- 
ment is  in  the  simplest  four-part  harmony,  the 
easy  and  graceful  leading  of  the  voices  alone«dis- 
tinguishing  it  from  common  accords  plaques.  Here 
the  very  character  of  the  composition  itself  de- 
manded simplicity  of  treatment ;  but,  to  take 
another  example  from  the  same  cantata,  a  mere 
glance  at  the  original  bars  and  oboe-da-caecia 
parts  in  the  air  "  Gold  aus  Ophir  itt  zu  schlecht " 
will  show  that  such  sustained  simplicity  is  wholly 
out  of  the  question  here.  The  original  parts  are 
too  elaborate  to  be  wedded  to  a  purely  harmonic 
accomi)animent.  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  one, 
really  studying  Franz's  work  in  this  air,  can  fail 
to  see  that  it  is  not  only  a  marvel  of  contra[)untal 
writing,  but  an  equally  fine  example  of  artistic 
good  taste. 

Another  charge  brought  against  Franz  is,  that 
he  has  made  too  large  use  of  orchestral  instru- 
ments in  his  accompaniments,  instead  of  confin- 
ing himself  to  the  organ.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  organ  was  used,  and  intended  to  be  used, 
by  Bach  and  Handel  themselves,  and  to  use  it 
now  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  the  natural 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, also,  that  Franz  expresses  no  prefer- 
ence for  orchestral  instruments  over  the  organ, 
but  uses  them  because  he  i.-i,  in  a  certain  sense, 
fijrced  to  by  circumstances.     The  instrument  used 
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by  the  composers  tliumselves  in  accompanying 
airs  and  recitatives  was  eitlier  a  Regal  or  a  liiiclc- 
positif,  an  arrangement  which  enabled  the  organ- 
ist, in  one  case,  and  botli  oi'ganist  and  organ-pipes 
in  the  otlier,  to  be  stationed  in  immediate  prox- 
imity to  the  singer.  Tliis  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance ;  without  this  proximity  a 
fine  musical  eliect  is  impossible,  and  to  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  paramount  importance,  one 
has  only  to  conceive  of  the  effect  that  would  be 
produced  by  four  men  playing  a  Beethoven  string- 
quartet,  seated  at  the  four  corners  of  the  Music 
Hall  platform.  Now  there  are  very  few  concert 
halls  in  Germany  which  boast  an  organ  of  any 
sort;  the  Regal  (small,  portable  organ)  has  gone 
out  of  use,  although  it  would  be  easy  to  have  one 
made  at  any  time,  were  the  money  only  forthcom- 
ing. But  until  the  powers  that  be  show  the  same 
interest  in  Bach  that  was  shown  in  Wagner  at 
Bayreuth,  and  have  small  portable  organs,  with 
two  manuals  and  [jedal,  built  especially  (or  the 
j)erformance  of  his  cantatas,  nothing  remains  but 
to  do  as  Franz  has  done,  and  choose  the  best 
practicable  representative  of  the  organ,  which 
is,  in  general,  a  quartet  of  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons. To  show  how  little  Franz  insists  upon 
the  use  ol'  orchestral  instruments  in  his  "  addi- 
tional accompaniments,"  we  have  the  fact  that 
he  has  written  two  separate  accompaniments  to 
the  "  Saba-Cantata,"  one  for  orchestral  instru- 
ments and  the  other  for  the  organ.  Any  one  can 
take  his  choice  in  the  matter,  only,  if  the  organ- 
part  be  selected,  let  it  not  be  played  on  an  in- 
strument like  that  in  our  Music  Hall,  where  the 
action  does  not  ^peak  promptly,  and  where  both 
organist  and  }>ipes  are  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  singer. 

But  it  has  also  been  brought  forward  that,  ad- 
mitting the  use  of  orcliestral  instruments,  Franz's 
instrumentation  (regarded  simply  as  a  matter  of 
scoring)  is  bad  and  inetfective.  To  this  I  can 
reply  intelligently  only  after  hearing  a  Franz- 
Bach  score  performed  as  it  was  intended  to  be. 
Yet  there  are  certain  facts  which  are  suggestive 
of  much.  At  the  performance  last  season  of 
the  St.  Maliliew  Passion,  no  one  could  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  soprano  air  '■^  Aus  Liehe 
will  mein  Heiland  sterhen,"  accompanied  by  two 
flutes  and  a  clarinet,  made  a  more  thoroughly 
fine  effect,  in  respect  to  the  harmonious  blending 
of  voice  and  instruments,  than  did  any  other  solo 
number  in  which  obligato  wind  instruments  were 
used.  Is  this  superior  effect  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  liere  wo  had  only  the  original  parts 
(which,  in  this  instance,  are  complete  in  them- 
selves, there  being  no  hasso  conlinuo),  and  that 
Franz  had  had  no  hand  in  the  matter  ?  To  my 
mind,  it  is  simply  and  solely  to  be  attributed  to 
the  very  different  fact  that  in  this  air,  and  in  this 
air  alone,  the  flute  and  clarinet  players  left  their 
usual  posts  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra,  and 
placed  themselves  immediately  beside  the  singer. 
In  the  other  solo  numbers,  where  obligato  parts 
for  wind  instruments  were  played  from  the  mid- 
dle or  rear  ranks  of  the  orchestra,  —  that  is,  at 
a  distance  from  the  singer,  —  the  effect  of  Bach's 
original  parts  was  just  as  bad  as  that  of  Franz's 
additional  clarinet  and  bassoon  parts.  Let  us 
once  try  the  effect  of  placing  Franz's  reed  quar- 
tet, together  with  the  original  obligato  instru- 
ments, in  a  compact  group  around  the  singer, 
with  one  or  two  double-basses  and  'celli  imme- 
diately behind  them,  and  then  see  whether  Franz's 
scoring  is  bad  or  not  I  Until  such  an  experiment 
has  been  made,  no  one  has  the  right  to  judge  it. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  claim  for  Franz  to 
say  that  what  he  has  done  for  Bach  and  Handel 
scores  leaves  nothing  to  be  regretted.  Perfec- 
tion is  a  hard  thing  to  arrive  at,  especially  in  so 
extremely  difficult  a  matter.  Perhaps  in  some 
instances    he  has  allowed    his  native  genius  to 


overstep  the  true  limits  —  that  is  very  possible. 
Yet  cannot  we  pardon  such  excesses,  when  we 
realize  the  fact  that  none  but  a  genius  like  his 
could  have  accomplished  the  admirable  work  he 
has  done  ?  Writing  '•  additional  accompani- 
ments" in  free  counterpoint  is  not  a  thing  that 
requires  nmsical  skill  and  training  merely ;  a 
man  must  have  the  true  sacred  (ire  in  him  to  feel 
himself  warranted  to  attempt  such  a  task,  and  .if 
he  cannot  at  all  times  quite  restrain  his  genius, 
let  us  be  consoled  by  the  thought  that  that  genius 
alone  could  have  done  the  great  work  at  all.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  who,  save  Mozart,  has  done  this 
sort  of  work  so  well  as  Franz,  with  all  liis  occa- 
sional redundance  ? 

And  now  a  few  earnest  words  to  those  persons 
who  think  that  Franz's  admirers  have  exercised, 
or  tend  to  exercise,  an  unfortunate  influence  upon 
modern  musical  productiveness  by  their  praises 
of  his  work  on  Bach  and  Handel  scores.  It  has 
been  said  that  these  men  would  put  a  check  upon 
original  composition,  and  have  composers  to-day 
seek  their  highest  glory  in  mere  editor's  back- 
work;  that  Franz  himself,  a  man  of  undoubtedly 
rare  and  high  musical  gifts,  has  nothing  to  ^how 
for  himself  but  some  sets  of  songs  witli  pianoforte 
accompaniment,  and  his  "  additional  accompani- 
ments "  to  Bach  and  Handel.  But  tell  me,  in 
Heaven's  name,  have  Brahms  or  Kaff,  by  their 
symphonies,  has  Gounod,  by  his  operas,  or  Wag- 
ner by  his  music-dramas,  done  the  world  of  music 
a  service  that  can  be  compared  in  value  with  that 
of  putting  the  great  St.  Matthew  Passion  into  a 
perfbrmable  shape?  One  thing  they  assuredly 
have  done;  they  have  won  more  glory  for  them- 
selves. Brahms  has  set  his  stamp  upon  the  times 
with  his  C-minor  symphony ;  Gounod  is  known 
as  the  composer  of  "  Faust,"  whereas  Franz  is 
but  called  the  "  editor  "  of  Bach.  Not  a  very 
high-sounding  title,  although  we  may  remember 
what  a  mess  Bi-ahms  once  made  of  it  when  he 
turned  his  hand  to  this  sort  of  "  editing."  But 
it  teems  to  me  that  this  is  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion from  a  totally  false  point  of  view.  Franz 
has  done  the  world  of  music  a  very  eminent 
service ;  let  that  be  enough,  and  let  his  glory 
take  care  of  itself.  So  soon  as  a  man  writes 
music  "  for  the  sake  of  glory,"  ho  has  himself  to 
look  to ;  that  is  not  the  world's  business  in  the 
least;  if  he  thinks  he  can  set  his  stamp  upon  the 
times,  and  feels  that  his  stamp  is  worth  setting, 
let  him  try  his  uttermost  to  do  so,  but  lie  must 
work  long  and  give  strong  and  convincing  proofs 
of  his  mettle  before  he  can  claim  any  encourage- 
ment from  his  contemporaries.  A  young  musi- 
cian nia^'  have  the  ambition  to  write  a  symphony  ; 
very  well,  let  him  do  so  if  he  please,  but  let  him 
remember  also  that  the  world  is  in  no  want  of 
symphonies  unless  they  be  supremely  line  ones ; 
that  no  living  mortal,  save  his  personal  friends 
and  his  music-teacher,  cares  one  jot  whether  he 
writes  a  symphony  or  not,  and  that  the  chances 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  his  contributing  to  that 
limbo  of  shot-rubbish  which  no  one  will  care  to 
pick  over.  Encourage  him  at  the  outset?  Why 
he  has  no  earthly  claim  upon  encouragement,  any 
more  than  I  have  upon  the  votes  of  the  commu- 
nity at  the  next  presidential  election.  But  if  that 
same  young  musician  sets  himself  to  write  "ad- 
ditional accompaniments  "  to  a  Bach  or  Handel 
score,  we  know  in  the  beginning  that  his  task  is 
a  high  one  ;  the  world  of  music  absolutely  needs 
as  much  of  Bach  and  Handel  as  it  can  get,  and 
he  should  be  encouraged  to  the  uttermost.  The 
chances  of  his  doing  the  work  well  are  not  great, 
to  be  sure,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  even  such 
chances  as  they  are.  I  cannot  think  that  per- 
sonal ambition  in  the  fine  arts  is  athing  that  can 
fairly  claim  sympathy  or  encouragement.  It 
seems  to  ine  even  that  the  man  of  genius  who 
throws  personal  ambition  to  the  dogs,  and  does 


his  best  to  serve  art,  is  a  more  respectable  person 
than  he  who  has  the  vanity  to  suppose  the  wel- 
fare of  art  to  be  jdentified  with  himself,  and 
works  for  art  cum  gloria,  "rather  than  for  art 
alone.  \v.  F.  A. 

(To  Oe  continual.) 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicago,  Nov.  15. — There  was  nothing  particularly  of 
interest,  in  the  last  week  of  the  Strakosch  opera,  except  a 
perforniauce  of  Rtf/oteito,  in  which  Signer  Storte  had  the 
title  rule,  and  the  appearance  of  Mile.  Singer  as  Norma. 
'J'he  dail}'  press  here  g.ave  very  enthusiastic  notices  of  her 
performance,  and  attain  I  find  myself  unable  to  follow  them 
in  their  unqualilied  commendation.  She  gave  the  charac- 
ter a  fine  dramatic  interpretation,  but  musically  she  did  not 
afford  me  much  pleasure.  The  use  of  the  tremolo  marred 
her  execution,  until  in  rapid  passages  it  was  almost  impos 
sible  to  follow  the  notes  with  a  satisfying  certainty.  Her 
acting  however  fine,  could  hardly  compensate  for  a  false 
method  of  singing.  The  lyric  stage  demands  artists  skilled 
vocally,  as  well  as  dramatically.  A  happy  union  of  these 
two  talents  brings  the  possessor  into  the  higher  ranks  of  ar- 
tistic lite,  and  wins  for  him  the  admiration  of  the  world.  In 
these  days  the  advent  of  a  truly  great  dramatic  prima  donna 
would  be  an  event  to  hail  with  delight,  for  we  have  far  too 
few  in  the  workl's  catalogue  o'f  artists. 

Thursday  evening  the  lieethoveu  Society  gave  its  first  re- 
union, offering  the  following  programme:  — 

Adante  and  Variations,  for  Piano  and  'Cello    Mendelssohn. 
iMessrs.  Wolfsohn  and  Eichheim. 

Quintet:  " Bethania,"  for  Voices Lassen. 

IMiss  Dutton,  Mrs.  Johnson,  iMessrs.  Knorr, 
Gill,  and  Morawski. 

Concerto  Militaire,  for  Violin Bnzzini. 

Mr.  Mark  Kaiser. 

Aria:   "  Honor  and  Arms,"  from  '•  Samson  "       .    Handel. 

Mr.  Ivan  Morawski. 

(  Lorely Seeling. 

\  Toccata  (Manuscript) Brandeis. 

Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn. 

Horn  Quartet:  "  Pilgrim's  Chorus  "    ....    Wagner. 

(From  Tannbiiuser.) 

Messrs.  Schantz,  Beckmarm,  White  and  Bruus. 

Quartet,  for  Piano  and  String  Instruments     .  Rheinhergtr. 

Messrs.  Wolfsohn,  Kosenbecker,  Allen,  and  Eichheim. 

These  reunions  are  given  &\'eTy  month  by  the  society  to 
its  patrons,  and  are  intended  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
perlbri'nance  of  chamber  music,  while  their  larger  concerts 
are  devoted  to  great  choral  works.  The  Andante  of  Men- 
delssohn was  well  performed.  The  vocal  Quintet  by  Lassen 
is  a  very  pretty  composition,  giving  a  solo  to  each  voice,  fol- 
lowed by  a  graceful  refrain  in  which  the  voices  blend  with  a 
harmonious  nicety,  that  still  admits  of  contrast.  Bh-.  Ivan 
Morawski,  a  baritone,  from  ISlew  York,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance this  Reason,  singing  the  Aria  from  Handel's  Sam- 
sun,  in  a  correct  style,  and  with  a  voice  that  was  very  agree- 
able to  listen  to.  The  Quartet  by  Hheinberger,  which  closed 
the  concert,  was  very  happily  performed,  the  gentlemen  be- 
ing in  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  interested  in  the  work 
they  were  interpreting. 

Wilhelmj  and  Herr  Vogrich  appeared  at  a  concert  in  aid 
of  the  "Alexian  Brothers'  Hospital."  The  great  violinist 
played  a  concerto  by  Paganini;  '^  Andante  and  Intermezzo  " 
by  Vogrich,  and  the  "  Hungarian  dances  ''  of  Brahms.  The 
musical  world  knows  how  grandly  Wilhelmj  plays,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  that  he  made  an  appearance  in  pub- 
lic, for  all  lovers  of  the  art  to  understand  wdiat  pleasure  had 
been  given  the  audience.  The  violin  composition  by  Mr. 
Vogrich  was  enthusiastically  received.  The  audience  gave 
the  composer  the  honor  of  an  acknowledgment  by  calling  him 
before  them  to  receive  their  applause 

The  Chamber  Concert,  at  Keed's  Temple  of  Music,  offered 
this  programme:  — 

(1  )  Trio,  No.  1 Haydn. 

Miss  IngersoU,  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Eichheim. 
(2.)  Romance  from  2d  Concerto,  Op  27  .     .    Wienlawski, 
Wm.  Lewis.    - 

(.3.)  Andante  from  Trio,  Op.  12 Hummel. 

(4.)  Komanza  "  Alia  Stella  Confidente  "    .     .     .  Robaudi. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brittan. 

Cello  Obligato  by  JMr.  Eichheim. 

(5.)   Trio,  Op.  102 Raff. 

The  instrumental  portion  of  the  programme  was  very  en- 
joyable, and  the  audience  expressed  their  appreciation  by  a 
close  attention,  and  by  keeping  that  silence  that  shows  that 
the  charm  of  the  nmsic  is  the  ruling  power  in  the  assem- 
blage. 

The  Chamber  Concerts  at  Hershey  Hall  have  given  us 
the  following  trios:  Mozart's  in  E  No.  ^ ;  the  "  Ghost  Trio," 
Op.  70,  Beethoven ;  Trio  in  C  minor  (manuscript),  F.  G. 
Gleason ;  and  Trio  in  E,  Op.  42,  Gade.  They  were  played  . 
by  IMessrs.  Eddy,  Lewis,  and  Eichheim.  We  are  having  a 
larger  number  of  concerts  of  this  class  than  ever  before,  and 
it  gives  tlie  mnsic  student  a  fine  opportunity  to  acquaint 
himself  with  works  of  this  character. 
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.     .   Chopin. 
Sdiarwcnha. 


Monday  evening  li-sfc,  Mr.  Emil  Liebling  gave  bis  first  re- 
cital of  pianoforte  imisic,  presenting  these  uumbers:  — 

(1.)  Trio,  D  minor,  Op.  63 Schumann. 

Messrs.  LiebUng,  Lewis"  and  Balatka. 
(2.)  Teuor  Aria.     Crispino  e  La  Coraare  ....  RlccL 

Mr.  Ed.  Scbnltze. 
.^  .     (  a.  Mennetto,  Op.  17,  No.  2      .     .     .  Moszhowskl. 

*■    '    j  6.   Gavotte,  Op.  123,  No.  1 Reinecke. 

Emil  Liebliiig. 

(4.)  Sonata,  Op.  7 Grief/. 

Emil  Liebling. 

(5.)  Song.     ''Impatience" Schubert. 

Mr.  Ed.  Schiiltze. 
,„  .     (  n.  Nocturne,   Op.   27,  No.  2 
^"•^    \b.   Barcarolle,  Op.  60 

/  a.  Polonaise,  Op    12      "  [ 
(7.)    I  6.  Etude,  Op.  27,  No.  6  J 

(  c.  Polonaise,  Op.  14,  No.  2    .     .     .       Rubinstein. 

j\Ir.  Liebling  has  a  good  technique,  plenty  of  power,  and 
he  is  what  may  be  termed  a  brilliant  player.  His  concep- 
tion is  marked  by  artistic  intelligence,  and  many  of  bis  in- 
terpretations have  a  charm  about  them  that  seems  to  come 
from  his  own  idea  rather  than  from  following  any  particu- 
lar school  of  pianoforte  playing.  With  my  own  taste  bis 
ide:rs  do  not  always  accord,  fur  I  miss  an  inner  sense  in  bis 
playing  that  should  touch  tlie  feelings  so  truly  that  they 
would  be  drawn  iiUo  a  perfect  sympathy  with  the  mterpre- 
tation.  One  may  admire  the  pianist  who  plays  with  ease, 
grace  and  brilliancy,  but  the  player  whose  music  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  makes  a  home  there,  even  for  himself. 

At  the  present  time,  while  our  city  is  all  excitement  on 
account  of  General  Grant's  visit,  and  while  there  is  a  per- 
fect rush  of  receptions,  banquets,  and  army  reunions,  and 
the  whole  fashionable  and  business  circle  seems  given  up  to 
rounds  of  gayety,  comes  Herr  Juseffy,  the  great  pianist,  to 
give  some  piauolorte  recitals.  Amid  all  this  excitement  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  is  greeted  by  only  small  audi- 
ences, for  it  is  only  the  faithful  iaw  who  are  mindful  of  the 
claims  of  tliis  great  player,  and  who  quietly  pass  beyond  the 
din  of  military  displays,  and  pay  a  willing  homage  to  this 
able  representative  of  liigh  art.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  two  concerts  by  Josefiy,  and  would  express  one 
word  of  delicrbt:  for  the  enjoyment  he  gave.  The  programmes 
were  the  same  as  those  given  in  your  city  but  a  short  time 
since,  and  I  will  not  therefore  transcribe  them.  It  seems  to 
me  that  human  ability  can  go  no  further  in  regard  to  tech- 
nique; fur  delicacy,  refinemeiit,  and  well  measured  contrasts 
are  manifested  in  such  a  perfect  manner  as  to  deprive  crit- 
icism of  even  a  foundation  for  comnient.  The  only  way 
that  I  can  regard  the  playing  of  JosefFy  is  to  think  that 
mufiic  beintc  a  universal  art,  has  man}'  means  for  manifesting 
the  b&iutiful  in  sound,  and  that  in  this  remarkable  playing 
may  be  found  tlie  delicate  shadings,  the  softly  caressing  ut- 
terances, and  that  brilliancy  tliat  is  fairy-like  in  its  grace, 
carried  on  to  the  utmost  limit  of  human  perfection.  In  that 
sphere  of  art  where  grace  and  delicacy  are  controlling  pow- 
ers, one  nmst  place  .loseffy,  as  their  master.  He  does  not 
represent  the  heroic  side,  after  the  manner  of  a  Kubinstein, 
perhaps,  nor  the  intellectuality  of  Von  Biilow,  but  the  poetic 
grace  of  a  nature  attuned  to  the  more  dehcate  phases  of  art 
is  manifested  in  such  a  remarkable  way  as  to  class  him  with 
the  most  wonderful  phyers  that  the  world  has  produced. 
As  master  of  the  delicate  phases  of  pianoforte  playing  iie 
seems  to  stand  apart  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  per- 
haps greater  than  others  who  have  visited  us  before,  but  as 
an  interpreter  of  a  new  and  different  character. 

0.  n.  B. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Nov.  15-  —  The  Heine  Quartette 
gave  a  concert  of  chamber  music  here,  Nov.  6,  with  the  fol- 
lowing programme:  — 

(1.)  String  Quartet,  Op-  IT     .....     .   Ruhinsftin. 

(2.)  Sonata,  for  Piano  and  Violin,  Op.  8    .     .     .      Grief/. 

(vi.)  Serenade  for  Violin,  Viola,  and  'Cello,  Op.  8  Beethoven. 

(4.)  Piano  (Quartet,  Op.  108,  No.  2       ...     Rehisiijer. 

(Two  Movements.) 

The  Kubinstein  Quartet  is  an  interesting  but  not  a  great 
work,  for  its  themes,  though  treated  in  a  musician-like  way, 
are  not  instrinsically  noble  or  inspiring.  He  seems  to  be 
most  at  home  in  the  invention  of  sentimental  melodies  of  no 
great  depth.  —  The  Grieg  Sonat-a  is  freaky  and  disjointed. 
Grieg  seems  to  be  at  his  best  in  short  piano  pieces,  "  Char- 
acter-fltiipcke."  —  The  Keissiger  (Quartet  was  pleasing,  even 
afUr  Beethoven.  The  defects  of  the  performance  were  a  tone 
Lacking  in  breadth,  and  often  more  or  less  rough  and  scratchy, 
and  the  inimatiirity  of  conception  here  and  there  inseparable 
from  the  youth  of  the  players.  lu  merits  were  a  clear  and 
sure  execution  and.  conscientious  interpretation  up  to  the 
limits  of  their  present  capacity. 

Grau'a  Ojiera  Company  gave  Fatinitzt  here  Nov.  10, 11, 
12,  and  yave  it  very  ijoorly.  There  was  not  a  singer  of  any 
great  merit,  and  the  orchestra  was  ridiculously  small, 

J.  c  r. 


MUSICAL   IXTELLIGKNCE. 

TilF,  first  cfjn cert  of  the  sixty-fifth  nr-awn  by  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society  will  l>e  given  in  MuhIc  Hall  lo-mor- 
row  evening;,  when'Mr.  Arthur  Sullivaii  will  niuke  \m   firi«t 


appearance  in  the  United  States  and  direct  the  perform- 
ance of  his  overture  In  Memoriam  and  his  oratorio  The 
Prodigal  Son.  The  progranmie  will  also  include  the  ilalle- 
lujah  chorus  from  Heethoven's  The  Mouni  of  Olice^  and 
Berlioz's  'The  Flifjid  into  Egypt.  The  soloists  of  the 
evening  will  be  Miss  Edith  AbeJl,  Miss  May  Uryant.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Winch,  and  Mr.  J.  V.  Winch. 

—  The  third  concert  of  the  I'hilharuionic  Orchestra,  last 
evening,  offered:  Overture  to  M<m/'reil,  Schumann;  Sere- 
nade in  D  minor.  Op.  69,  for  strings  only,  U.  Volkmaun 
('cello  solo  by  Wulf  Fries);  Grieg's  Piano  Concerto,  Op. 
IG,  played  by  Herr  S.  Liebling:  Liszt's  '•  I.es  Preludes; '' 
"  Uanse  Macabre,"  by  Saint-Saiins;  Turkish  March,  Mich- 
aelis;  Polonaise  from  Meyerbeer's  Stniensee.  Mr.  Liebling 
was  down  also  for  a  Miimetto  by  Schubert,  and  a  Pasqui- 
nade by  Gottschalk;  and  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg  for  two  new 
songs:  "Ever  near  thee,"  by  Kaff,  and  "On  a  March 
night,"  by  Taubert. 

—  Mr.  j^Vjthur  Koote  last  Saturday  evening  gave  an 
Organ  Concert  at  the  First  Church,  in  which  he  played: 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C,  Ity  Bach;  Handel's  second  Con- 
certo, in  B-fiat;  Mendelssohn's  Sonata  in  F  minor;  Alle- 
gretto, by  Gade,  and  a  Jlarch  by  Moscheles.  Vocal  quar- 
tets were  sung  by  Miss  Louisa  Gage,  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Noyes, 
Mr.  W.  II.  Fessenden,  and  ilr.  C.  E.  Hay.  Every  seat  in 
the  church  was  occupied. 

—  In  the  advertisement  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  in  another  colunm,  the  advantages  of  the 
Conservatory  method  of  nmsical  education  are  set  forth 
seri'itim  and  in  full.  The  reasons  are  clearly  and  concisely 
given,  and  cannot  easily  be  gainsaid,  whatever  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  separate  individual  instruction. 

—  Subscription  lists  for  the  fifteenth  season  of  Harvard 
Symphony  Concerts  remain  at  tlie  Music  Hall  and  music 
stores  through  the  present  month.  JSubscribers  may  select 
their  seats  and  receive  their  tickets  on  the  first  three  days 
of  December,  after  which  the  public  sale  will  be  opened. 
The  first  concert  will  be  December  11.  The  orchestra  will 
have  for  its  nucleus  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  with  about 
double  its  number  of  strings,  and  with  Mr.  Bernard  l^iste- 
mann  at  tiie  head  of  the  violins,  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  conduct- 
ing.    The  first  progamme  is  as  follows:  — 

1.  Overture  to  "  Kosamunde  "      .....      Schnbert. 

2.  Triple  Concerto,  for  piano,  violin,  and  "cello    Beethoven. 

3.  Marche  de  N^uit,  from  "L'Enfance  du  Christ"  Berlioz. 
4    Overture  to  "Pap  van  Winkle"  (first  time) 

G.   rr.  Chadwiek. 
5.  Fifth  Symphony  (C  minor) Beethoven. 

—  Joseffy  will  give  three  more  concerts  in  Boston  early 
in  the  winter. 

—  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams,  who  has  had  so  much  expe- 
rience as  leading  tenor  in  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna, 
offers  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  operatic  stage,  —  certainly 
a  rare  opportunity.  He  also  has  a  plan  for  establishing  a 
local  operatic  society  upon  a  solid  footing  in  tins  city.  The 
Sunday  Herald  tells  us:  *' Ilis  plan  contemplates  the  or- 
ganization of  an  operatic  singing  society  upon  a  sinular 
plan  to  that  of  the  other  singing  societies,  depending  upon 
a  list  of  subscription  members  to  assume  the  expenses  of 
the  society,  as  hi  the  Boylston,  Apollo,  and  Cecilia  clubs. 
The  enjoyment  offered  in  the  study  of  operatic  nuisic  will 
certainly  attract  an  excellent  membership  for  the  actual 
work  of  the  new  organization,  and  the  opportunity  to  bear 
standard  operas  given  by  fresh  voices  Irom  the  ranks  of  Bos- 
ton singers  will  unquestionably  prove  attractive  to  patrons 
of  other  club  organizations.  JSIr.  Adams  will,  by  his  plan, 
practically  give  to  Boston  an  operatic  training  school,  and, 
with  such  an  established  institution,  it  seems  hardly  pos.si- 
ble  that  this  city  will  be  left  without  good  Enirlish  opera 
performances  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  so  largely  in  the 
past.  The  success  of  Crown  Diamonds  showed  what  can 
be  done  in  this  dir^.ction,  and  Mr.  Adams  sliould  meet 
with  generous  support  in  his  new  undertaking.  Mr.  Adams 
contemplates  begiiming  work  on  Tannhduser ^  or  Lohenijvia^ 
and  following  with  llalevy's  L^  Eclair  and  Ilerold's  Le  Pre 
(I'ux  C'/e7'CS." 

—  llemenyi,  the  Hungarian  violinist,  gave  a  concert  at 
Wellesley  College,  Nov.  10,  in  which  he  pla^yed  the  Scena 
Cantante  of  Spohr;  transcriptions  from  Schubert  and  Cho- 
pin; his  own  "  Valse  Noble;"  the  Chaconne  of  Bach;  a 
Paganini  Etude;  and  a  transcription  (his  own,  ofcour.se)  of 
llossini's  ''Largo  al  factotum,"  with  an  introductory  Ca- 
denza!   

New  Vokk.  — The  Oratorio  Society,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Leopold  Damro.sch,  annouiKfts  its  seventh  season.  Elijah 
will  he  given  at  the  first,  and  the  Messiah  at  the  second, 
concert.  For  the  last  concert  is  promised  the  first  complete 
performance  in  New  York  of  Bach's  St.  Motthvw  Pusslon 
Music.  This  will  be  given  in  St.  George's  Church,  and  not, 
like  the  ot,her  oratorios,  in  Steinway  llall.  The  sobtists 
already  wccnred  for  the  season  are  Jliss  Thursby,  Miss  Ui'as- 
dil,  and  Messrs.  Simpson,  M.  W.  Whitney,  and  Uemmertz. 

—  Mr.  Wilhelni  Miillcr,  "  Solo  Violoncellist  to  H.  M. 
tlie  Emperor  of  Germany,"  announces  a  series  of  four  cham- 
ber-music Hoirces,  of  which  Mr.  Miillcr  naively  declares: 
"  In  i>lan  and  character  these  soin'es  will  be  similar  to  those 
given  in  lli-rlin  by  the  celebrated  'dofichim  Quartette,'  of 
which  tlic  undersigned  was  a  member."  These  Koin'es  will 
be  given  at  Steinway  Hall,  and  the  dates  will  be  November 
2fHli,  December  2'jd,  January  iiOth,and  February  17th;  and 


Miss  Lina  Anton,  and  Messrs.  S.  B-  Mills,  Max  Pinner,  and 
Franz  Rumrael  are  prtmiUed  as  soloists.  —  Musicd  Review. 
—  Of  •' Her  Majesty's  Opera"  the  Jitcview  says:  "Al- 
ready eleven  subscription  nights  of  the  Opera  season  have 
elapsed,  and,  except  some  good  representations  of  Linda 
Faust,  and  Martha,  Mr,  Mapleson  has  been  unable  to  dis- 
charge his  promises  to  his  subscribers  and  the  public.  Our 
London  correspondent  was  prohal>ly  informed  by  some  of 
Mr.  Maple.son's  friends  there  that  illle,  ilarimon  bad  been 
engaged  and  was  soon  to  sail  to  this  city.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  JlUe.  Marimon  is  ready  to  accept  Mr. 
Mapleson 's  offer,  provided  that  she  could  see  some  money  in 
advance,  and  that  Mr.  Mapleson's  agent  failing  to  do  that 
the  lady  refuses  to  leave.  A  rumor  is  also  in  circulation  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Mapleson  knew  that  Mme.  E.  Gerster 
was  not  coming  to  America  this  season  when  the  manager 
of  "  Her  Majesty's  Opera  "  invited  our  public  to  take  seats 
at  the  Academy  at  an  advanced  price.  It  seems  that  Mme. 
Gerster  is  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  manner  Jlr.  Ma- 
pleson discliarged  his  part  of  the  late  contract  with  her.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  time  for  Mr.  iIa|ileson  so  make  a  fornjal  an- 
nouncement of  bis  intentions.  He  bus  received  a  large  sum 
of  money  Irom  us,  promising  to  give  us  what  he  has  not 
given  us.  His  present  company  may  be  excellent,  but  he 
has  pledged  to  give  us  more  than  that.  We  hear  that  he 
is  trying  to  raise  money  here  in  order  to  satisfy  Mile.  Ma- 
rimon's  demands.  We  hope  be  may  succeed,  and,  further- 
more, we  wish  he  would  enable  us  to  contradict  all  these 
rumors." 

—  The  first  of  the  five  chamber-music  soirc'es  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Club  occurred  on  Wednesday  evening 
of  last  week  in  Chickering  Hall.  The  progranmie  included 
Beethoven's  String  Quintet,  C  major,  Ojms  20;  Concerto, 
A  minor,  for  pianoforte,  flute,  and  violin,  by  Bach,  with  ac- 
companiment of  string  quintet;  String  Quartet,  G  minor, 
by  Grieg;  a  piano  solo  by  3Iiss  Florence  Copleston,  who 
also  played  iii  the  Bach  concerto;  and  songs  by  Miss  An- 
tonio Henne,  soprano. 

—  The  season  of  the  Brookl}  n  Philharmonic  Society  has 
opened  brilliantly.  The  Academy  of  JMusic  was  crowded  at 
the  first  rehearsal  yesterday  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Theodore 
Thomas,  who  returns  as  conductor,  received  a  cordial  greet- 
ing. Everything  indicates  that  this  will  be  the  most  brill- 
iant sea'^on  in  tlie  history  of  the  society.  The  sale  of  seats 
is  unprecedently'large,  and  the  musical  features  will  be  ex- 
ceptionally attractive.  The  progrannne  yesterday  included 
the  "King  Lear"  overture  of  Berlioz,  the  Tschaikowski 
Piano  Concerto,  played  by  Mr.  Franz  Pummel,  Siegnmnds 
Love  Song,  from  Wagner's  "Walkiire,"  sung  by  Signor 
Campanini;  "Siegfried's  Death,"  from  "Die  Gotterdjim- 
merung,"  and  the  Fifth  Symphony  of  Beethoven.  The  first 
concert  will  take  place  this  evening  at  the  Brooklyn  Acad- 
emy of  Music.  — Tribune,  Nov.  18. 


FOUEIGN. 

LoNDOX-  —  The  fourth  Cr}stal  Palace  Concert,  Mr. 
Manns,  conductor,  offered  Schumann's  Symphony  in  C, 
Aria  (Queen  of  Niti;lit),  from  Mozarfs  Zauberjlote ,  sun^  by 
iMme.  Schucli-Proska;  Allegro  con  brio,  for  vioUn  and  or- 
chestra (in  C),  Beethoven,  solo  violin,  Mr.  Carrodus;  Ga- 
votte and  Titania's  Aria  from  Mignon  ;  Komance  and  Bondo, 
from  Molique's  Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor;  and"  "Dance 
of  the  Hours,"  Ballabile,  from  "La  Gioconda,"  by  A.  Pon- 
cldelli  (first  time)  The  event  of  the  concert  and  the  week 
WHS  the  performance  of  the  first  movement  of  the  unfinished 
Violin  Concerto  by  Beethoven,  only  recently  brought  to 
light.  Hellmesberger  completed  it,  making  use  of  the  mo- 
tives and  designs  contained  in  the  portion  wriiten,  and  it 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna  at  the  cenfeimary 
of  the  birth  of  Beethoven.  The  SIS.  was  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Viennese  Society  of  tiie  Friends  of  Music.  It 
is  an  early  work,  apparently  contemporaneous  witli  the  Sep- 
tour,  the  Promvtiiens  ballet,  and  the  first  Symphony  (say 
1800);  its  principal  theme  indeed  is  strikingly  analogous 
with  tliat  of  the  Symphony  in  the  same  key.  But  it  is  of 
slight  value  compared  with  the  great  Beethoven  Concerto  in 
D,  and  evidently  Beethoven  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
go  on  with  it.      It  has  only  the  interest  of  a  curiosity. 

-. —  Miss  Lillian  Bailey's  .success  in  London  has  1  e^n  very 
decided.  After  her  triumph  at  the  Blonday  popular  con-  ' 
cert  on  the  3d  inst.,  she  was  at  once  engaged  for  the  ora- 
toi'io  of  .Judas  Maccabeus,  at  Mancliester,  and  for  a  per- 
formance of  Max  Bruch's  Lay  of  the  Bell,  conducted  by 
Bruch  himself.  Miss  Bailey,  at  the  IMonday  popular  con- 
cert, sang  recitative  and  aria,  "Lusinghp  piu  care,"  by 
llaTidel,  and  the  cavatiim,  "  Und  ob  die  Wolke,"  from 
Webers  Der  Frdschiitz.  The  London  Times  says,  "  Miss 
Bailey  sang  extremely  well,  and  was  recalled  after  both 
songs.'* 


Licii'zu:.  — -Gewandhaus  Concert  (October  fl):  Overture, 
"(Jenoveva"  (Schumann);  A'^iolin  Concerto,  D  minor 
(Spohr);  Violin  Suite  (Keinecke);  Symphony,  "  Eroica " 
(Beethoven);  Vocal  Soli.  Euterpe  Concert  (October  21): 
Ovcrtm-e,  "  Leonore  "  (Beethoven);  Violin  Concerto  (Men- 
delssohn); Symphony,  A  major  (ivuliitistcin);  Vocal  Soli. 
(iewaudhauH  (.'oncert  (October  21):  ( 'oufcrlo  Ibr  Violon- 
cello (Popper);  Symphony,  E  flat  major  (Haydn);  Violon- 
cello Solo  pieces  (('hopin,  Popper,  Monsigny);  Air  from 
"  Eurjanthe  "  (Weber),  etc. 
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jIfR.  CHAS.  K.  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stai^e,  at  144  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

'tTjAKLHH  iV.  ALLEN, 

l^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin      Also  for  accom- 

pauiment  lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 

playing.    Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A/TR.  WILLIAM  F.  APTHORP, 
^"  Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT. 
Address,  Room  9,  Traveller  Building,  Boston. 

p  L.  CAPEN, 

^  '  (Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive), 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND  HARMONY, 
Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 


JlyTADAME   CAPPIANI, 

I-  '■'■    (Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

f   P.  CURRIEK, 

■'■   '  TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 

i.^  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 


JlfR.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 
I'l-  149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

MRS.   WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 
No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


JLTENRV  G.  HANCHETT, 
J^  PIANIST, 

Studio  157  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


J^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelham,  Boston.  Mapc 

fJTR.  B.  J.  LANG'S  address 

■'■'■'■  FOR  PIANO-FORTE  LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC , 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  Sl  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


^ERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruefee's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


y. 


C.  D.  PARKER, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PRNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 

Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Bos-foN,  Mass. 


QARLYLE    PETERS/LEA, 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  AND  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


]\/JR.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  P.  M. 


MADAME  RUDERSDOKFF, 

•"^  50  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence. 

Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


U/ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD. 

'^'^  CONCERT  PIANIST, 

AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (A)Tremont  St.,  Boston  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 

PUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  and  5  o'clock. 

M'SS  UNDERWOOD 

■'■'■'■  WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 

September  29th,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

Applications  received  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  M. 


f,^/LLIAM  7.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 

nARL  ZERRAHN 

^  GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY 

Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Jt/TISS  JULIA    WYATT 
IVl    WILL  RESUME   LESSONS   IN    SINGING 
At  No.  100  Bovlston  Street,  October  ist. 
^g-  Pupils  are  taught  READING  A  T  SIGHT  if  desired. 


fj    L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  S,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora,  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  Carrelli,  Arlhursott,  Mmes.  Arnault  and Motie. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,   INSTITUTION 
for  the  blind, 

South  Boston,  Mass. 

PIANOS   CAREFULLY  TUNED    BY   EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 

All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 

Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

-^W^  This  Deparivunt  has  charge  of  all  t)u  Pianos  used  in 

the  Public  Schools  0/  Boston 


QERMAN/A   BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 

Orchestra, 

For    Parades,    Concerts,  -Parties,   Weddings, 

"The   German,"  and   ali.  occasions 

WHERE  Music   is  required. 

Leaders-  J  MiHlary  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

X.EADERS.  (Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR 


$15 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Mosic  \l.K\jL.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
OptJuall  the  year.  75  eminent  professors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1867-  Situation-*  secured  for  its  graduates.  For 
Prospectus,  address  E.  TOUKJEE,  Musia  Uall,  IIoston. 


NEW  ENGLAND 
MUSICAI. 

BUKEAU. 


I  Furnisheaand  fills  situations. 

Address  E.  TOUKJEE, 
'  Mosic  LI.vLL,  Boston. 


THE    PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol  15  of  "  The  Phil- 
osophical Librar}'."     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  S3. 50. 

No  work  of  equal  mngnitude  and  completeness  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  theory  and  practice  of  mu.sic  has  been  previously 
published  in  this  country.  If  the  skeptic  who  thinks  music  a 
mere  recreation  will  examine  this  work,  he  will  be  cured  of  his 
scepticism.  Music  is  treated  as  a  science,  and  the  subject  pre- 
sented with  Tnaaterlv  powwr,  yet  with  as  great  simplicity  as  prac- 
ticable.—  The  Christian  Union. 

*j|j*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  hy  the  Publishers^ 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED   IN   1852. 

JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

/Is  conUnls  relate  jnainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literatures  including  from  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Hotices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Pilusical  Ne-ws,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the  Theatre,  the  I'arlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  .Music  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  ssthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  iffusical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly ;  pdce  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $11.25  ;  ten  copies,  i!2o.oo. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

D wight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  atuiam! 

Dwight's  JouRN-ivL  OF  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News ,...._ 8.00  "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  AND  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  Tlte  Atlantic  portraits  of  ho'SGY'E.i.'LOV^,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Hoi.u^s  will  6e  sent 
for  %i.oo  each  additional. 

2[g=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.  ;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  283  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's.  369  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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Geo.  Woods  4  Co/s 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 

Their  patent  frame  gives  them 

Great  Strength  .ind  Solidity, 


A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  QUALITY  OF  TONE. 

They  have  the  exclusive  use  in  this  country  of  the 
celebrated 

Srinsmead  Repeating  Action, 

Which  repeats  equal  to  any  Grand  Action. 


PARLOR  AND    CHURCH 


ORGANS, 


WITH  BOTH  PIPE  AND  EEED  STOPS. 


THEIfi  GREAT  VARIETY  FOE  MUSICAL  EFFECTS 

Commends  them  to  all  cultivated  musicians. 
Ay    UNEQUALED    REPUTATION 

FOB 

Thorongh  Workmanship  and  Pine  Pinish 

GEO.  WOODS  &  CO. 

c.\.mbridc;eim)rt,  jia.s.s. 

WAREROOMS, 

008  IVushington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

72  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


AWARDED 

HighestHonors 

AT  EVERY 

Worlds  ExHiBiTioH 

TOR 

Thirteen  Years 


NO  OTHER 
IAmericanOrcans 

"have  BEEN  AWARDED 
SUCH  AT  ANY. 


PRICES 

$B4.$66.$78.$84.j 
TO $500  ' 

AND     UPWARDS: 
ALSO 

FOR  EASY  Payments 

^SPER  MONTH  FOR 
12  MONTHS^ORiejS^- 
PER  QUARTER.  FOR     -'. 

0  QUARTERS/Ko  UPWARBS.J, 

CATALOGUES  FREE.' 


"'MUSICIANS    GENERALLY   REGARD  TH  EM    AS   UN  EatlALLE  D"— TH  EO  D  0  R  E    THOMAS 


C^ft£KimE'T::;;::C>:R'^G!aMS 


|l-54TREM0nrST.,  BOSTON;  46  E.I4mST.(UNiONSQ)     NEWYORK;  ^soano  252  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO.! 


ALFRED    MUDGE   &   SON, 

rj^AIN    AND    OKNAMENTAZ 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

3^  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MUSICAL     PRINTINO     A     SPECIALTY. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  WINTER  PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Restaurant  a  la  Carte, 

Lunch  Counter, 

Fancy  Oysters. 
Private  Dining  Rooms. 

Table  d'iiote  Dinner,  from  1  to  4  o'cloct,  75  cents. 

This  place  of  over  twenty  years*  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a  first- 
class  Restaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for  prompt 
service  ;  also  Private  Dining  Rooms  for  families  or  parties  after 
concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  respectfully  submitted 
to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of  good  cooking. 

WINES  AND  CIGARS  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  till  IS  o'clock,  P.  M. 

LOUIS  p.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 

Cafe  Restaurant. 

IMPORTED   WINES,  ETC., 

Which  are  highly  recommended. 


Dinner  and  Stipper  Parties,  Clubs,  Literary^ 
Musical,,  College  Classes,  etc., 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


HEWINS   &   HOLLIS, 

Importers  and  JSetailers  of 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS, 

Manufacturers  of 
TO  ORDER. 

47  Temple  Place    ....   Boston. 


Constipation  and  Indigestion 

Are  nearly  cert;iia  to  afflict  sedentary  braia  workers.  Medicines  usually 
increase  the  difficulty.  FRUIT  FOOD  and  WHITE  "WHEAT 
GLUTEN  relieve  all,  and  establish  normal  digestion.  We  have  Vopd 
Remedies  for  Brain  and  Nerve  Troubles,  for  Cousiunptlon,  Dta- 
liete.e,  Dyspepsia,  Briglit's  Disease,  and  all  abnormal  conditions. 

We  Kelieve  Fatness  by  nitrogenous  foods,  without  drugs  and  without 
starvation. 

Pamphlets  Free.  HEALTH  FOOD  CO., 

Brooklyn  Office,  9  Clinton  St.  74  Fourth  Ay.,  cor.  10th  St.,  New  York. 

Boston  Agency, '694  Washington  St. 


THE   LATEST  AND   BEST   EDITIONS 

OF 

SCOTT  AND  DICKENS. 

THE  HEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  DICKEHS. 

{Just  Ready.) 

Fully  illuBtrated  with  550  pictures ;  neatly  hound  in  dark  ^een  cloth ;  tasteful  and  durable :  and  by  all  odds  the 

handsomest  edition  ever  issued  for  ao  low  a  price.  ■  i 

ti9  volumes.    $1.50  a  volume.  \t  I 

THE  l\IEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDIT! OI\l  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

Exquisite  work,  at  low  prices;  fifty  elegant  steel  engravings;  good  paper;  clear  typo;  Btrong  and  tasteful  brown 
cloth  binding, 

!iS  volumes.    $1.00  a  Tolume. 

A  SUI'KRB  SET  OF  SCOTT'S  WORKS. 

THE  GLOBE  EDITION  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

A  large-print  edition,  In  long  primer  type;  embellished  with  Illustrations;  the  best  pages  tor  easy  and  comfortable 
rea'ling;  no  other  edition  otTers  so  many  advantages  for  so  little  money. 

1.3  voluniu8.    9X.'{.00  n  set. 


GLOBE  EDITION  OF  DICKENS. 

lArgo  type  and  firm  paper;  the  best  for  the  eyes;  embellished  with  (>.j  illustrations  after  drawings  by  Dablet  and 

1.5  Toliimoe.    91.1.00  »  not. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO. 

Winthrop  Square,  Boston. 


BV»iff|)t's  fournal  of  Mn^it. 


<:; 


A  PAPER  OF  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 


Whole  No.  1008. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER   6,  1879. 


Vol.  XXXIX.  No.  25. 


THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  tnown  and  universally  commended.  The 
newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  GO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  seriea,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
They  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6>^  octaTes,  and  a 
marrel  of  beauty  and  cheapness 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington  Street,   Boston. 


W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


HARWGOD  &  BEARDSLEY, 

(Formerly  with  Chickering  &  Sons,) 
AGENTS  FOE.  THE 


FAMOUS 

"BLUTHNER" 

GBANDS, 

LEIPZIG,  GERMANY. 


CEI.EBRATED 

■SOHMER&  CO." 

PIANOS, 

NEW  YORK. 


Also  the  Hest  XotO'prieed  Pianos  in^  Boston* 

503  Wasliington  St.,  cor.  West. 


Chickering  Pianos 

Constantly  on  hand. 


Taning'  &  Eegulating 

A  spfeicUty. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER, 

PIANO-FORTE 

MANUFACTURER, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

rmST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  StrCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  hare  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World. 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone* 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.    Beat  work  and  lowest  prices.    Send 
for  a  Catalogue.    TrcTnont,  opp,  Walthatn  St,,  Boston, 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   53,000   MADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow.    • 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  given  to  KEPAIKING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

156  Tremont  Street,  130  Fifth  Avenue, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


McPHAIL 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 


From  Carltle  Petersilea,  the  eminent  Pianist,  and  Principal 
of  Peters ilea^s  Music  School,  Boston. 

Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co.  :  — 

Gents,  —  IlaviDg  long  known  of  your  Pianos  as  among  the 
finest  in  the  United  States,  and  having  also  tested  them  myself, 
I  pronounce  them  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best  Square  Pianos 
which  have  ever  come  under  my  observation,  either  in  America 
or  in  Europe.  CARLYLE   PETERSILEA. 


Another  First  Gold  Medall 


-E 


On  account  of  their  Blany  ImproTements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal^  after  the  Most  Critical  flxaml- 
natlon  ever  known  in  the  history  of  Keed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassins  Meritg,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  *'  Superior  Power  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone !  **  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Bank  First  In  tlie  World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England  Organ  Company, 

Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St,,  Boston, 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 


WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIAl-FORTE  MAMACTORERS, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 

to  Let. 


■W.   HI.   I^EK,S, 

MANUFACTURER  OP 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

■WAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


BOSTON 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1867. 

fi^^  JVb<  n%ore  than  from  three  to  four  pupils  in 
a  class.  ~^% 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars, 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including  the 
ftw  study  of  Harmony,  Thorough,  Bass,  etc.,  to  insure 
the  pupil  a 

FINISHED   MUSIC  AX  EDUCATION, 

Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN   SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  Tiolinists  of  to-day  and  the  most  emi- 
nent critics  have  recognized  as 

The  only  Violin  School  in  America 

DESEEVma  op  THAT  N4MB. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in   September,   November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to  JULIUS  EICHBERG,  Director. 


TALKS  ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT. 
8vo,  paper $1.00. 

It  is  full  of  sparkling  and  epigrammatic  sayings;  it  abounds 
in  wise  and  conscientious  precepts,  or,  if  Mr.  Hunt  objects  to  the 
word  conscientious,  we  will  say  of  precepts  loyal  to  recognized 
principles.  It  gives  the  impression,  as  do  Mr.  Hunt's  paintings, 
of  a  frank,  fearless,  single-minded,  artistic  nature,  with  keen 
perceptions  and  great  power  of  expression,  mature  study  and 
convictions,  and  withal  singularly  free  from  egotistic  assump- 
tion. —  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

***  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sentj  post-paid^  on  re- 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  PubliskerSj 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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POPULAR  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

Temperance  Jewels.  T^^'^^. 

■*■  30  cents.    (Nearly  ready.) 

WlrJ-t-,-.   "D^l-vrir.      Tlic  Swcete.'it  SabbitB^Scliool  Softg 
niie   itOUeS.    book  ever  made.    30  ccnta. 

Gi^vv.     m,^ov,r^-n      Superior    colkction  of    Anthems 
•em    meaner.    lor  church  service.    Sl.OO. 

■D■.,/^,^^rv.r.^      Q /Mn       A  Grand   Cantata.      By  SoLLlVAN. 
i  100.12,3)1     ioOn.    Commended  to  Musical  Societies. 
^  75  cents. " 

American  Glee  Book.  T^-^'t^ 

Glee  and  Chorus  Books.    §1.50. 

Emerson's  Vocal  Method.  l^inlT 

One  of  the  very  best.    §1.50. 

Dr.  of  Alcantara.  1^^^^%^, 

E^"  Specitnens  of  these  or  hny  other  books,  ^>r  any  -piece  of 
Sheet  Music,  mailed  anywhere,  post  free,  for  the  retail  prices. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

O-EO.  ID-   I^TJSSELIl., 

125  TREMONT    STREET,  BOSTON,  , 

importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  fn 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-reuOwned  Catalogues  : 

TVM.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHliiMEE,  New  York; 

BOOSEY  &  Co.,  toudon,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

WEBER    PI ANO-rORTES. 

JUST  OUT. 

HERMANN  GOETZ'S  137tli  PSALM, 

BY  THE  WATERS  OF  BABYLON. 

PKICE  50  CENTS. 

Boston  ;   CARL  PRIJFER,  34  West  Street, 

Son^s  of   tlie  Pyrenees,  arr.  from  traditional  Pyrenean 
3Ielodies  by  ;<tur_gis  and  Blake. 

1.     Hasta  la  Manana  (To-morrow ) 2d 

'I.    La  Boca  de  Pepita  (Pepita's  mouth) 25 

3.  Dodo 20 

4.  Teresita  Jlia -• So 

5.  Bolero 25 

6.  Me  gustnn  To  das  (The  girl  with  the  golden  hair)-. 26 

7a.  LeBeauVaiiiseau  (The  gallant  Ship)  (  Spinning  wheel  |  ^q 
7b;  Rose  de  Prorence                                 (  Songs,No.  1  iS:2.  ( 

8.     La  Gitana(The  Gipsy )...'- 25 

Complete 52.00 

Published  by  CARL  PEUFEK,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  marked  price,        --■ 

STUDENTS  OF  MUSIC! 

2/i  Measons  iti  Favor  of  Conservatory 
System, 

1.  Economy.    Cost  of  tuition  only  S15.00. 

2.  Three  hundred  years  established  in  Europe ;  twenty -five 
years"  successful  experience  in  America. 

3.  Mind  matched  with  mindsharpens  intellect. 

4.  Diffidence  overcome  hy  public  performance  in  Class  and  in 
CoDserratory  and  Music  Ilalls. 

5.  Each  pupil  has  the  benefit  of  whole-hour  Icssodf. 

6.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  hours'  musical  instruction  in 
a  single  term, 

7.  The  le?pon  a  recitation";  no  waste  of  time. 
S,  Ijandable  ambition  to  excel. 

9.  Papils  carefully  graded,  and  promoted  according  to  profi- 
ciency. 

10.  The  ablest  instmctorfi. 

11.  Mesdelssou^  says  it  has  advantages  over  private  inftruc- 
"tion  ;  it  produces  indu.stry,  f>pur.^  on  to  emulation,  and  pre- 
eervcji  against  one-sidfednesfl  of  education  and  taste. 

12.  Mu.«ical  atmofphfie  of  the  Conser^'atory  conducive  to 
broader  culture. 

13.  The  bf.ut  in.'«tructorfl  educated  in  Europe  are  graduates  of 
eoDservatories. 

14.  A  finlihed  moHlcal  education  attainable  from  the  first  ru- 
dimentii  to  final  gnidualion.  » 

15.  It.«t  gradoateri  rank  high  and  fill  the  best  positions, 
IG.  rrequent  recitala  by  euiinent  artist.'*. 

17.  Acce?B  to  fine  mnotcal  lihrary. 

18.  ■The  clajta  ayntt-m  in  the  Conservatory  m  the  pame  as  in  our 
colleges  and  befft  schools. 

li».  All  branches  In  mafic,  languages,  and  elocution. 

20.  The  Lftti'fon  Choir  wiy«,  **  The  New  England  Coufervatory 
of  3Ia.<«ic  1.4  f«r  in  advance  of  oar  own  Academy,  and  indeed  of 
every  English  in^tliutlon.-' 

21.  Jhtrp'r't  Mitnthly  characterizea  it  afl  the  Model  Music 
School  of  (be  age. 

Send  for  Circular,  Next  term  Wgins  December  1.  The 
pcblic  are  cordUUIy  invited  to  call, 

E.  TOURJEE,  Director, 

MuHic  Hftll,  Jioaton. 


Ilandel  and  Haydn  Society. 

eSTH    SEASON. 

Dec.  28.    "Messiah."' 
Marcli  as.    "  Israel  IN  Egypt." 

Season  Tickets  will  be  for  sale  at  Music  Ilall  on  Monday 
October  27. 


SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART... 

3JfitrjE.  sjeiljeH'S  scnooz  of  vocaz  amt, 

1104  Walndt  Street,  Poiladelphla, 

Keo pens  for  the  Winter  Ses^sion  September  29th, 

And  ofi'ers,  befiide  Artistic  Culture  of  the  Voice,  a  thorough  Edu- 
cation in  all  other  branches  of  ilusic.    , 


THE  AMERICAN  LADIES'  QUARTETTE, 

OF    PHILADELPHIA, 

Are  prepared  to  give  Concerts  of  VOCAL  QUARTET  AND  SOLO 
MUSIC,  or  to  accept  engagements  toeing  QuartetSj  etc.,  in  other 
Concerts.    Address,  _    ,  .' 

MME.  SEILER'S  SQHOOL  OF  VOCAL  AET^ 

1104  Walnot  Stueet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.    WANTEB. 
Elevejitli,  Tliirteeiitli.  antl  Sixteeutli  Editions 
of  the  *'  Bridge^vater  Collection  of  Sacred  Music." 

Address,        •    WILLIAMS  LATHAM,  Bjiidgewateb,  MA63, 


A    LADY 

DePiTBS  to  give  Instruction  in  Singing;  making  a  specialty  in 
Songs  of  Franz  Schumann  and  other  masters  of  Gerinan  Song. 

For  terms  and  references  here  and  in  Germany  the  past  three 
years,  address  Bliss  D.,  153  Chakles  St.,  Boston. 


UNIVERSITY  CONCERTS, 

,     Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge. 


Five  Symphony  Concerts, 

BY  THE  ■    ■'■,■'' 

Boston  Pliilharmonic  Orchestra 

Of  40  Members. 

BERNHARD  I1ISTEMA.NN,  Coiiauctor, " 

Assisted  by  Distinguished  Soloists. 

On    Thursday   Evenings,    Dec.    18,    Jan.   8, 
Feb.  5  and  26,   March   18. 


Among  the  works  to  be  given  are  the  following  Symphonie.'; : 
Beethoven's  Eighth  (at  First  Concert),  Mozart  in  E  Plat,  Schu- 
mann in  C  or  D  Minor,  Goetz's  Posthumous  Symphony  in  F,  etc. 
Overtures  to  Leonore,  Oberou,  Buy  Bias,  Faust  Overture,  Wag- 
ner, Vorspiel  to  Lohengrin,  and  other  selections  j'rom  old  and 
new  masteis.  'fhe  IFrotjvdintne  of  the  First  Concert 
irill  he  announced  soon  in  the  daiXtf  jiapers. 

Season  Tickets,  §4.00;  Single  Tickets,  $1.00  (package  of  Six 
Single  Tickets,  ©5.00),  with  t-ecured  Feats,  at  University  Book- 
store, Ilarvard  Square,  Cambridge. 

For  the  Committee.  JOHN  K.  PAINE. 


For  nil  times, 

HOLIDAYS,  WEDDINS,  BIRTHDAY, 

ANNIVERSARY,  or  any  other  dny;  for 

PASTOR,  TEACHER,    PARENT,    CHILD,    FRIEND. 


"vsssns.^ 


WEBSTEB'S  OIIABRIDOEO. 

NEW  EDITION. 

Nov  .idrteJ,  fi  SUPPLEMENT  "f  over 

4600  NEW    WORDS  and  Meanings. 

ALSO  AllDED,  A  NEW 

BiograpMcal  Dictionary 

of  over  9700  NAMES. 

A  NATIONAL  STANDARD. 

WJ2BSTER'S  is   the   Diclionury    used  in    the 
Ouvernment  I'rinling  Oilice.    Jan.  1870. 
Every  State  purchiise  of  DictJonarieB  for  Schoola 
hiiH  been  of  Webster. 
Boolminthe  I'ubiic  Schools  of  the  United  Btates 
are  mainly  b.-ised  on  "Webster. 
Sak  nf  Wtlislr.r'tK  20  tinic«  ii»  great  as  the  sale 
of  nny  oilier Mr-ii<-^  of  Tlietionnriefl. 

THIRTY -TWO  THOUSAND   COPIES  huv.  been 
pliiced  in  the  iiiil.lic  nelioolh  of  llic  U.  H. 
En^ra»inr;«—containH  3,000,  "early  three  times 
OH  many  as  any  otlier  JJictionary. 
Rtcnmm'.ndtd  by  State  Hiipt's  of  nchoobi  in  35 
Stales,  and  by  50  '^'olleuo  I'residentB. 
I'ubliehed  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM.  Springfleld,  MaM 


CALENDAR  OF  THE  MUSICAL  SEASOJJ. 

DECEjibp;!!,  1879. 

8.  First  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club.    E.  J.  Lang,  conduc- 

tor. 

9.  Last  concert  of  the  Redpath' Lyceum.     Miss  Thursby. 
10.  First   Chamber  Concert   of  the  ]:uterpe.  Mendelssohn 

Quintette  Club. 
(At  3  p.  31.)  First  Symphony  Concert  of  (he  Harvard 
.     Musical  As.sociaUbn..   Carl  Zerrahn,  conductor. 
Repetition  of  the  first  Apollo  Concert.  "*■    ' 

First  University  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge. 

Boston  Philharnionie  Ctrchestra. - 

Second  Concert  of  the  Cecilia.     B.  J.  Lang,  conductor. 
Second  Oratorio  performance  of  the  Handel  and  Hiydn 

Society.     "  The  Messiah." 

January,  1880. 

(At  3  p.  M.)  Second  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 
,  Carl  Zerrahn,  conductor.     ,.  _ 

Second  Chamber  Concert  of  tte  Euterpe.  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club. 

Second,  University  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre,  .Cam- 
bridge.    Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Rafael  Joseffy,  with  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

(At  3  p.  31.)  Third  Harvard  Symphony  Concert.  Carl 
Zerrahn,  conductor. 

Second  Joseffy  Concert,  with  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  ; 

(Afternoon.)  Third  Josefty  Concert,  with  Philharmonie 
Orchestra. 

Second  Concert  of.  the  J3oylston  Club.  Geo.  L.  Osgood, 
conductor. 

(At  3  p.  31.)  Fourth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

,  .    ,  Febeuaey.  "  .  . 

.Second  Concert  of  Jlnie.  Cagpiani  and. her  pupils,,        : 
Third  Concert  ut  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambrii^e.    Boston 

Philharmonic  Orsliestra.  _        , 

Third  Concert  of  the  Cecilia.  [ 

Third  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.      New   York 

Hiilliarm&nic  Cllib. 
(At  3  p.  31.)  Fifth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 
Second  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club.  -  ".  :> 

Repetition  of  Second  Apollo  Club  Concert. 
(At  3  p.  31.)  Sisth  .Symphony  Concert  of. the  Harvard 

,  Musical  Association. 
(Eveniiig)  Fourth    Concert  at  Sanders   Theatre,  Cam,- 

bridge.     Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Makch.  -  ,; 

10.  Fourth  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.     New  York 

I'hilharmonic  C'lidj.  .      , 

11.  (At, 3  p.  31.)  Seventh  H.arvard  Symphony  Concert. 
17..  Third  Concert' of  the  Bojlston  Club.  - 

18.  Fiith  and  Last  University  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre, 

Cambridge.     Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
25.  (At  3  p.  31.)  Eighth   ar-l    Last   Harvard    Symphony 

Concert.-  -  t      .     .        ^ 

28.  Third  and  Last  Oratorio   performance  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society.      "  Israel  in  Egj-pt." 

Apeil. 
7.  Third  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils.'- 
U.  Fifth  and  Last  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.     Beet- 
hoven Quintette  Club.  ■    :\"  "■  j 
-    Amuial  Benefit  Concert  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Peck.     Theodoce 
Thomas  and  Orchestra.  ,  (Date  not  yet  fixed..) 

JLay.  J 

1-7.  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  FLaydn  Society. 

12.  Third  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Clitb.- 

17.  Repetition  of  Third  Apollo  Club  Concert. 

19.  Fourth  Concert  of'the  Boylston  Club. 

2B.  Fourth  Coiicert  of  Mme.  Cappiaili  and  her  pupils.   ' 
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HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

TIIK  I'UTEENTII  SEASON  OF  ^ 

EIGHT  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 

Will  be  given  in  the  Music  Hall  on  Thoksday  ArtERNOONS, 
December  11,  .Jimuaiy  1,  1.5,  and  29,  February 
I'i  and  'Hi,  March  11  aod  2.5.  Season  TicUeta,  with  Jiii- 
servcd  Seats,  §8.00 ;  tingle  admission,  §1.00;  with  ReserTCa 
Seats,  §1.25. 

Conductor,  GAEL  ZERRAHN.    Orchestra  of  47  instrtiments, 
with  BERNHARD  LISTEMANN  as  Violin  Leader, 

pecemlber    11,  at  3;,i>.  m. 
iVcliuljirl ;  Trio  Con- 

-, "■  - -,  ■ ■..—    ,.,„..«,  ..^tr.w.i^itw  (.Messrs.  SU.MNER, 

llElMESDAML,  and  UiESE);  Marche  Nocturne,  froiil  "  I/EuranSo 
da  Christ''  (first  time),  Berlioz;  JIS.  Oyerturo  to.  ":Uip  Tan 
Winkle,"  CL  W.  Chaflu-ick;  Fifth  Symphony,  Beelhovfn. 


I'irst  Concert,    Thursday,   Dccejnber 

Programme:  Overtui-e'to  ^' llosaiiiunJe,"  t<ct 
cerfo  for  l*iaiio,  Violin  and  "Cello,  Benthoven 


Tlie  BeniW  ListeMDB  Concert  Party 

1!.  Listc'iiiniin,  1<\  I^istciiinnn,         .   _ 

i:.  M.  Iloiiiill,  ,    Alex.  Hclmll,       „ 

John  Mullaly,  .    H.  A.  Grocuo,     ' 

Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Concerte. 
Terms  liberal.     Address 

Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  Street,  Bostori. 


II^ME.  BERTHA 
JOHAI^NSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Ai'tof  Siug'higj 

J  78  '2&  Avenue,  New  York 

Ladies  prejiarcd  for  the  Oliera"  or 
Concert  Room./,:  .  i 


December  6,   1879.] 
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"IDOMENEO"    IN    VIENNA.^ 

A  NOTABLE  event  took  place  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  at  the  Imperial  Opera-House  ; 
Mozart's  grand  heroic  opera  of  Idomeneo  was 
performed  there.  The  words  :  "For  the  fiist 
time  "  figuring  in  tlui  playbill  applied,  how- 
evei',  only  to  ihe  new  house.  The  real  first 
performance  of  Idomeneo  in  Vienna  was  given 
on  the  13th  of  -May,  1806,  and  then,  after 
four  other  representations,  the  work  reposed 
for  full  thirteen  years,  down  lo  1819,  when 
all  attempts  at  reanin:tting  it  entirely  ceased. 
It  was  not,  consequently,  for  Vienna,  but  for 
the  present  race  of  those  here  Vv'ho  love  mu- 
sic that  Idomeneo  passed  for  the  first  time 
over  the  boards.  The  most  venerable  old 
gentlemen  whose  shiny  white  heads  were 
scattered  about  ihe  pit  could,  at  most,  only 
have  been  "  taken  "  as  little  boys  when  Ido- 
meneo was  given  here  for  the  first  time. 

Performances  of  this  work  are  everywhere 
seldom,  hut  Dresden,  Munich,  ami  Berlin 
long  since  set  us  a  good  example.  In  other 
cities  the  plan  (now  adopted  here  also)  of 
performing  in  chronological  succession  all 
Mozart's  operas  led  to  ihe  resumption  of 
Idomeneo  ;  such  was  the  case  in  Frankfort, 
where  even  the  composer's  Zaida  was  in- 
cluded in  the  series.  The  limits  of  this  mu- 
sico-historical  festival  were  extended  in  gnuid 
style  two  years  ago  at  Cassel ;  from  a  series 
of  Mozart-jierformances  thei'e  spi-ang  an  en- 
tire history  of  German  opera  in  eighteen 
stage-representations,  the  first  work  being 
Gluck's  Iphigenie  and  the  last  Wagner's 
Lohengrin.  Between  these  came  the  most 
remarkable  operas  of  Mozart,  Dittersdorf, 
■Winter,  Weigl,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  Weber, 
Marschner,  Kreut^er,  Meyei'beei-,  Schubert, 
Lortzing,  Schumann,  Nicolai,  and  Flotovv. 
This  was  a  bi'illiant  and,  moreover,  in  the 
present  deplorable  deai'th  of  novelties,  a  very 
practical  notion. 

A  performance  of  Idomeneo  demands  now- 
'  adays  almost  as  much  courage  as  trouble. 
1  Translated  in  the  London  Musical  World. 


We  offer,  therefore,  tlie  management  of  the 
Imperial  Opera-House  our  warmest  thanks, 
for  we  had  long  since  abandoned  the  liope  of 
meeting  the  much-tried  Knig  of  Crete  else- 
where than  in  the  sc  a-e.  The  feelings  with 
which,  after  studying  it  afresh,  I  clapped-to 
tliat  score,  diil  not,  I  fi'aukly  confe.ss,  idlow 
me  to  build  very  courageously  and  confi- 
dentl}'  on  tlie  success  of  the  performance.  I 
entered  the  tlieatre  ratliei'  cast  down,  but 
found  ray  expectations  greatly  exceeded  both 
in  the  im[)i'ession  produced  by  the  opera  on 
myself  directly  and  in  the  effect  it  had  on 
the  public.  Grave  doubts  as  to  the  success 
of  the  work  were  fairly  admissible.  The 
mere 'fact  that  a  grand  opera  like  Idomeneo, 
dating  from  the  period  of  its  composer's  great- 
est fresluie>s,  never  could  obtain  a  firm  foot- 
ing anywhere,  is  a  striking  phenomenon,  as  is 
also  the  circumstance  that,  when  the  worship 
of  Mozart  was  strongest,  this  same  Idomeneo 
was  performed  extremely  seldom.  This  can- 
not be  caused  by  external  obstacles  alone 
(such,  for  instance,  as  diificulty  in  casting, 
getting  up,  etc.)  ;  without  some  internal  rea- 
son existing  ia  the  work  itself,  it  appears  to 
me  inconceivable  and  abnormal  that  the  lat- 
ter would  have  been  neglected  in  Vienna  for 
over  sixty  years.  As  1  sat  anxiously  await- 
ing the  performance,  everything  risky  struck 
me  as  being  doubly  so.  Is  the  opera  possi- 
ble ?  I  kept  asking  myself.  First  comes  the 
libi'etto  !  That  is  the  ^oul'ce,  of  all  mischief. 
Ti.e  book  of  Idomeneo  is  in  bad  taste,  empty, 
vi^earisiime,  and  all  in  the  indescribably  anti- 
quated garb  proper  to  the  mythological  opera 
of  gods  and  heroes.  What  s  ereotyped  stage 
figures  !  The  King  is  to  sacrifice  his  son  tor 
the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  Nep- 
tune, but  prefers  laying  down  his  own  life, 
while  the  son  offei's  himself  for  his  father, 
and  the  son's  beloved  is  ready  to  perish  for 
the  young  man,  till  at  last  a  tin-voiced  oracle 
cuts  thr'ough  this  coil  of  noble  sentiments, 
and  re-unites,  alive  and  contented,  those  who 
have  so  worried  themselves  for  nothnig.  All 
these  exalted  kings,  princes,  princesses,  and 
high  priests,  with  their  proud  gestures  and 
exaggerated  phrases,  smell  mouldy.  I  would 
simply  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
libretto,  so  antiquated  for  us,  was  old-fash- 
ioned even  when  the  Abbe  Varesco,  of  Salz- 
burg, cobbled  it  together  for  Mozart  in  1780. 
Campra,  the  French  composer,  had  set  the 
same  story  seventy  years  previou.sly,  and  had 
his  "  Trayedie  lyrique,"  Idomenee,  performed 
at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  in  1712.  It  is 
iiiCdmprehensible  how  the  old  Italian  Coui-t 
festival  opera,  that  ai  tificial  exotic,  conld  keep 
its  ground  so  long  in  Germany  ;  and  it  is  in- 
comprehensible how  these  lifeless  figures,  with 
their  hollow  and  pompous  verses,  could  exist 
ten  years  after  Goethe  wrote  his  Gotz  von 
BerLichingen. 

And  how  injuriously  the  old  libretto  influ- 
enced the  musical  form  of  Idome^ieo  !  The 
opera  contains,  -exclusive  of  the  very  numer- 
ous and  very  long  recitatives,  six-and-twenty 
numbers ;  with  the  exception  of  a  duet,  a 
trio,  and  a  quartet,  together  with  a  few 
marches  and  choral  movements,  these  num- 
bers are  uU  airs.  Leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  subordinate  part  of  the  high  priest, 
which  is  written  for  a  bass,  Idomeneo  requires 
exclusively  high    voices.      One    tenor    (Ido- 


meneo) is  pitted  against  three  soprano  parts, 
for  Idamante  was  really  intended  for  a  cas- 
irato.  These  are  arrangements  which,  utter- 
ly undramatic.  strike  us  nowadays  as  simply 
unnatural ;  yet  Mozart  conformed  to  these 
rules  of  the  old.  opera  seria,  which  appear 
only  partially  vivified  and  brightened  np  by 
French  influences,  especially  Gluck's.  Thus, 
the  music  of  Idomeneo  belongs  partly  to  the 
weakly  bravura  style  of  Italian  opera  seria, 
and  partly  to  the  stiff  pathos  of  French 
tragedy.  When  one  of  the  personages  be- 
gins an  air,  it  sounds  as  though  he  did  so  for 
the  purpose  of  publicly  making  a  speech  about 
his  feelings.  Even  the  motive  is  mostly  set 
forth  in  a  highly  impressive,  sharply  dehned 
manner,  as  though  the  speaker  were  under- 
taking to  prove  a  thesis.  The  working  out, 
too,  of  the  theme  is  conducted  with  the  same 
cumbersome  regularity  which  the  incipient 
rhetorician  learns  in  his  "  Chi-ia:"  the  broad- 
est development,  numberless  repetitions  of 
words  and  sentences,  and,  finally,  a  bravura 
appendix  as  a  Captatio  benevolenticB.  This 
kind  of  vocal  solo  is  totally  unknown  to  us 
in  modern  opera,  and  still  moi'e  so  to  the 
singer  of  the  present  day,  as  he  discovers  in 
his  despair.  Yet,  despite  all  this,  we  must 
repeat,  Idomeneo  produced  an  unexpectedly 
strong  impression  on  the  assembly.  You  felt 
under  the  spell  of  a  high  and  noble  artistic 
mind.  Mozart's  incomparable  genius  holds 
sway  here  like  some  irresistible  foi'ce  of  nat- 
ui'e,  bursting"  like  the  light  and  warmth  of 
the  sun  through  mouldering  hedges  and  rot- 
ten hangings.  When  he  wi;ote  Idomeneo,  he 
was  in  all  the  strengtli  of  youth  ;  four-and- 
twenty  in  years,  and  fifty  in  his  knowledge  of 
art.  He  was  able  to  fill  the  old  operatic 
forms  with  precious  material  ;  he  did  not  yet 
dare  to  put  them  on  one  side.  How  quickly, 
however,  he  freed  himself  from  the  constraint 
of  superamiuated  formulas  is  proyed  by  Die 
F/ntfuhrung  aiis  dem  Serail,  wi'itten  the  same 
year;  in  that  \vork,  the  pathetic  style  of  Con- 
stance is  already  surrounded  by  natural  truth- 
fulness replete  with  life  and  healthy  humor. 
And  only  five  years  later  he  created  Figaro 
and  Don  Juan,  those  first  and  unequaled 
models  of  a  musical  style,  at  once  ideal  and 
realistic,  wherein  the  sensual  beauty  of  the 
mu-ic  grows  simultaneously  with  the  most 
animated  dramatic  expression.  This  was  a 
newly  diseovei'ed  woi-ld  of  which  Ibrmer  mu- 
sicians had  no  presentiment,  ay,  a  world 
which  even  Mozart  himself,  when  he  wrote 
Idomeneo,  saw  oidy  as  a  d^eam.  Don  Jua^i, 
Figaro,  and  Die  Zauberjlole  —  these  are, 
pi'opei'ly  speaking,  the  thi'ee  mighty  adver- 
sarie-f  banded  against  Idomeneo.  With  these, 
the  later  Mozart  supplanted  the  earlier.  Di- 
rectly we  experienced  in  Don  Juan,  for  the 
first  time  on  the  operatic  stage,  the  glowing 
actuality  of  life,  and  distinguished  in  all  the 
melodies  the  pulsation  of  our  own  feelings  and 
desires  —  from  that  moment,  Idomeneo  neces- 
sarily struck  us  as  strange,  cold,  and  unin- 
telligible. Idomeneo  represents  that  uninter- 
rupted, straight  line  of  sublimity  against  which 
the  mixture  of  tragedy  and  humor  in  Do7i 
Juan  stands  out  so  i-efreshingly,  like  a  drama 
by  Shakespeare  against  one  by  Corneille  or 
Racine.  Idomeneo  vixis,  driven  back, — and 
for  a  long  time,  loo,  —  but  not  set  aside,  by 
Mozart's   later  opei'as ;    vi^orks   of    this   kind 
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may  be  oversluulowed,  but  certain!}'  not  an- 
nihilated. Tlie  moi-e  our  musically  unpro- 
ductive age,  so  poor  in  geuius,  busies  itself 
with  the  masterpieces  of  a  former  period,  the 
deeper  and  broader  must  become  our  interest 
in  the  historical  connection  of  art,  the  more 
irresistibly  is  our  attention  direoied  to  the  for- 
gotten Idomeneo. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  on  October  25th, 
every  seat  in  the  Opera-House,  Vienna,  was 
occupied   by  an   audience    who    had   brought 
witli  them  not  merely  the  proper  reverential 
feeling,  but,  wliat  is  more,  a  delightful  impres- 
sionability, and  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
impartially  inlluenced  by  e\ery  beauty  in  the 
work.     A  mere   success  of  respect,  such    as 
we  feared,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  first  act  alone  ; 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  act  and  the  whole 
of  the  third  found   the  public  deeply  moved. 
The  triumph  of  young  Mozart  was  here  gen- 
uine and  uiicondiiionai.     The  first  act  is  that 
least  calculated'to  enlist  our  sympathies;  its 
predominating  features  are  a  monotonous  suc- 
cession of  long  recitatives  and  airs,  and   the 
dragging  character  of  the  ever  patlielic,  but 
effeminate  melody.     After  what  Mozar  t  gave 
us  in  Bun  Juan,  we  cannot  consider,  for  in- 
stance, tlie  moving  situation,  when  Idomeneo 
first  meets  his  son,  as  musically  I'endered  with 
sufflcieut  energy.     In  the  concluding  scene  of 
the  first  act,  the  music  would  probably  strike 
us  as  poor,  had  we  not  the  very  picturesque 
ballet  whereon  to  feast  our  eyes.     We  can- 
not say  whether  Alexander  the  Great  would, 
as  OulibichefF  assures  us,  have  chosen  no  mu- 
sic save  the  D-major  march  for  his  entry  into 
Babylon,  but  every  one  will  remark  with  in- 
terest the  enormous  distance  between  the  pale 
solemnity   of    the  ceremonial  music   in    Ido- 
meneo and  the  swelling  magnificence   of  our 
marches  in  Le  Prophete  and  Tannhduser  now- 
adays.    The  second  act  —  just  like  the  first 
and  the  third  —  is    opened  by  Ilia  with   an 
air  ;  her  sweet  tlieme,  "  Se  il  Padre  perdei," 
exhibits  at   the  very  third  bar  a  direct  tend- 
ency  to    Tamino's  "  Air  with    the    Portrait," 
and  a  smile  lighted  up  the  faces  of  the  audi- 
ence as   though  at  a  joyful  and  unexpected 
meeting.     The  succeeding  celebrated  pieces, 
Idomeneo's  air  in   D  major  (from  which   the 
rich  bravura  work  htis  been  broken  out  down 
to  the  tiniest  stone),  and   the  grand  trio,  did 
not  appear  to  quite  equal   the  high  expecta- 
tions which  reverential  readers  had  brought 
with  them  to  the  theatre  after  reading  the 
masterly  analyses  of  Otto  .Jahn  and  Oulibi- 
cheff.    On  the  other  hand,  the  grandiose  final 
scene,   with    the   storm  and    the  appearance 
of  the  sea-monster,  produced  all  due  effect. 
This  scene  —  a  musico-historical   monument 
from  the  way  in  which  it  was  rendered  with 
a  power  hitherto   unknown   by  the  orchestra 
and  chorus  —  carries  us  away,  as  though  it 
had  been  composed  only  yesterday,  and  com- 
posed, be  it  observed,  by  Mozart.      It  is  con- 
sidered the  climax  of  tlie  opera,  and  as  such 
we,  too,  regarded  it,  till  the  animated  per- 
formance revealed  to  ua  all   the  giandeur  of 
the  third  act,  before  which   everything  that 
precedes,  even  the  .sea  storm,  must  give  way. 
The  liuphael-Iike,  .eerious  beauty  of  the  quar- 
tet, the  exalted  melancholy  of  the  G  minor 
cliorus   (with    the   high    priest),    and   lastly, 
the  wiiole  of  the  grand  scene  of  the  sacrifice 
iij  the  temple,  produced  a  profound  and  grad- 


ually increasing  effect.  Nothing  here  re- 
minds us  of  the  rococo  form  and  stilted  style 
of  the  old  lieroic  opera,  but  might  v.'ithout 
more  ado  take  its  place  in  Don  Juan. 

The  management  of  the  Opera-House  and 
tiie    public    brought    to    the   performance    of 
Idomeneo  a.  laudable  quality:  respect  for  what 
is  great  and  classical.      Both  were  richly  re- 
warded, since   they  derived  from  the  opera  a 
more  lively  impression  than  they  anticipated. 
Even  granting  that  Idomeneo,  though  it  is  the 
duty  and  the  desire  ,of  every  educated  person 
to  become  acquainted  with  it,  may  not  draw, 
its   success  will    certainly  not  be  inferior   to 
that  achieved  bj'  Die  Folkunger,  Die  Macra- 
ha,er,  and  othei-  similai-  works,  while  the  man- 
agement of  the  Opera-House  will,  at   least, 
have   the   consciousness   of  having  fulfilled  a 
noble  duty  —  of  having,  in  an  testhetic  sense, 
behaved  properly.     This  holds  good  likewise 
of   the  way  in  which   the   opera   was  i)Ut  on 
the  stage.      Most  managers  tliink  that,  when 
getting  up  old  classical   operas,  they  may  be 
very  close   and   economical  ;  that   the   music 
alone  will  do  everything.      For  works  of  the 
Idomeneo  school  this  would  be  an  exceeding- 
ly pernicious  maxim,  which  the  management 
of  the  Imperial  Opera-House  has  fortunately 
avoided.     The  mise-en-scene  was  in  every  re- 
spect magnificent.      Concerning  the  embodi- 
ment of  the   sea-monster  alone,  we  have  our 
serious  doubts.      There  dances  over  the  waves 
a  kind  of  gigantic  bat,  surmounted,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one,  by  a  venerable  head,  with 
a  long  wliite  beard.      But  the  scene  requires 
an    actual  and   entire   monster,  and  not   one 
reaching    merely    to   the    neck ;  let  us  have, 
therefore,  a  fire-spitting  dragoji,  instead  of  a 
winged  rabbi.    The  principal  characters  were 
admirably  cast.     Of  course,  the  style  of  Ido- 
metieo,  requiring  as  it  does  the  art  of  broad 
sustained  song  quite  as  much  as  virtuoso-like 
bravura,  is   strange   to,  and   partially  beyond 
the  reach   of,  our  singers,  brought  up  in   the 
music    of    Meyerbeer,    Verdi,    and    Wagner. 
Measured   by    a   strict   Mozart-standard,  the 
singing  was  unquestionably  not  peifect.      We 
leave  it  to  otheis  to  try  offenders,  and  frankly 
own  with   respect   to   the  relative  excellence 
of  all  the  leading  artists  charged  with  so  dif- 
iicult  a  task  that  we  were   much   pleased  and 
somewhat  surprised.     Mmes.  Ehnn  and  Bla- 
terna,   lierren   Mtiller  and  Labatt,  fully  de- 
served the  applause  so  liberally  bestowed  on 
them.     An  especial  acl^nowledgment  is  due, 
likewise,   to   the   Capellmeister,    Herr  Fuchs, 
for  shortening,  with  taste  and  skill,  the   score 
(no  longer  presentable  in  its  original  shape), 
simplifying   some    things    and    touching    up 
others,  as  required,  at  one  time  by  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  singers,  and,  at  another,  by 
the  exigencies  of   the  operatic  stage.      Under 
his  inspiriting  guidance,  the   entire  perform- 
ance went  off  admirably. 

Eduaud   IIanslick. 

Vienna,  October  27. 


ON  ROBERT  SCHUMANN'S  "MUSIC  AND 
MUSICIANS." 

liY    F.    I..    lUTTICU. 
(Continued  from  p.ige  188.) 
Madamk    RiTTKR,    in   the  prcfiice   to    Schu- 
mann's  "Music  and   Musicians,"   says:    "From 
his  reviews   and   eriticisins  —  based   as  they  are 
on   the  (inn   foundation  of  (liortjufih  knowlcdijc 


enlivened  by  the  vital  breath  of  poetical  and  phil- 
osophical reflection,  and  by  such  an  occasional 
flash  of  humor  as  sheds  clear  light  on  many  ques- 
tions, whose  tolution  we  may  vainly  seek  by  the 
gleam  of  the  student  lamp,  a  code  of  musical 
aisthetics  might  be  gathered."  To  this  passao-e 
a  writer  in  Macrndlun's  Magazine,  Mr.  E.  Gur- 
ney,  opposes  his  aesthetic  views  about  music,  and 
thinks  "  it  will  perhaps  be  tolerably  clear  that 
a  '  code  of  musical  aesthetics,'  such  as  the  trans- 
lator of  the  book  bel'ove  us  has  imagined  to  be 
discoverable  in  Schumann's  writings,  is  something 
of  which  il  is  very  hard  to  see  the  meaning  and 
probaliility."  Now,  Mme.  Hitter  does  not  stand 
alone  in  the  above  opinion  ;  others,  and  no  lesser 
authorities  than  Dr.  Franz  Liszt  and  Dr.  Am- 
bros,  imagined  they  had  discovered  excellent  ma- 
terial for  a  code  of  musical  aBsthetics  in  Schu- 
mann's writings.  However,  Mr.  Gurney,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  does  not  place  much  faith  in 
the  writings  of  musicians ;  it  will  therefore,  per- 
haps, be  instructive  to  examine  Mr.  Gurney's 
claims  as  a  mufical  critic,  especially  as  he  is  one 
of  that  class  of  auiateur  musical  writers  whose 
testhetic  views  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
of  the  professional  musician. 

In  his  article  on  Sclumiann's  writings,  in  the 
above  Magazine,  he  sa}  s  :  "It  (music)  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  mysterious  art,  and  so  technically 
abstruse  that  none  but  professors  of  it  can  know 
exactly  what  they  are  at,  and  be  justified  in 
speaking  authoritatively  on  the  subject;  those 
who  can  write  fugues  must,  it  is  thought,  be  in 
some  way  able  to  expound  them."  ^  Here  le  haul 
d' Oreille  of  the  amateur  pierces  visibly  through ; 
the  reader  at  once  gains  the  presentiment  that 
the  authority  of  the  professor  on  musical  sub- 
jects will  in  future  be  greatly  shaken  by  the 
searching  and  infallible  oriticisoj  of  Mr.  Gurney, 
who  tells  us  distinctly  that  not  much  light  is  to  be 
e.xpected  from  the  criticism  of  the  professor,  for 
"  modern  life,"  says  Mr.  Gurney,  "  which  has 
fostered  self-consciousness  and  introspection  in 
many  directions,  doubtless  furnishes  examples  of 
artists  who  have  ventured  on  the  perilous  path 
of  analysis ;  but  the  results  hardly  seem  to  estab- 
lish, for  the  criticism  of  a  creator,  any  special 
claim  to  clearness  and  acumen." 

Those  musicians  who  are  under  the  impression 
that  music  expresses  more  than  Mr.  Gurney's 
criticism  is  willing  to  allow,  will  not  receive 
much  countenance'from  this  aesthetic  writer.  lie 
says,  in  an  article  in  the  Nineicenlh  Century  ("  On 
Music  and  Musical  Criticism  ")  :  "  Nor  again  will 
musicians  be  reduced  by  jealousy  for  the  dignity 
of  their  art  to  prop  it  up  by  unreal  supports  and 
connections ;  and  it  is  this  latter. tendency  which 
I  am  most  concerned  to  resist,  inasmuch  as  mu- 
sic, like  many  other  things,  suffers  most  from  its 
friends."  Of  course,  in  order  to  "  prop  up  "  his 
theory  on  real  "  supports  and  connections,"  this 
writer  finds  it  necessary  first  to  attempt  to  fash- 
ion some  substantial  pillars  out  of  the  elementary 
material  of  music.  Amateur  musical  jestlieti- 
cians  are  very  fond  of  exhibiting  their  knowl- 
edge of  musical  theory ;  but,  having  acquired 
merely  a  smattering  of  the  difficult  subject,  their 
attempts  in  this  direction  are  generally  failures. 
Mr.  Gurney's  similar  attempt,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  has  not  been  much  of  a  success  either. 
In  the  above  article  (^Nineteenth  Century)  he 
tells  us :  "  The  central  idea  in  my  argument, 
1  In  the  ahove  remark  tlie  writer  evinced,  nolenn  vulins, 
an  inevitahle  truism.  An  industrious  and  ratlit-r  well-read 
writer  on  music,  ijut  who  apparently  has  not  studied  com- 
position, seems  to  be  in  great  ])erplexit.y  regardinir  the  writ- 
'ing  of  a  fugue.  Is  it  to  be  classilietl  among  musical  forms 
or  not?  That  is  the  question.  In  his  doulits  rcgai'diiig 
this  double-faced  thing  lie  sought  information  from  a  well- 
known  piano-teacher,  wlio  told  him  boldly  that  a  fugLie  lins 
no  form,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  authority  in  musical, 

theory,  Mr. illumined  the  musical  world   with  a  new 

ojsthetic  law  about  the  fugue  having  no  form  1     Neither  of 
the  two  can  write  a  fugue,  hence  the  ludicrous  dileunua. 
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■which  will  affect  its  bearing  in  every  detail,  is 
the  independent  and  isolated  position  of  the  emo- 
tions caused  by  music ;  and  this  I  shall  ivy  to 
present  both  as  a  deduction  and  as  a  foct."  Now 
let  us  examine,  so  far  as  space  will  allow,  the 
substantial  pillars,  upon  which  this  argument  is 
placed.  "  The  prime  element  in  music,"  we  are 
told,  "  is  melody,  i.  e.,  notes  in  succession."  Here 
the  above  writer  announces  himself  at  once  as 
the  "  melodic  "  critic.  "Melody  is  the  amateur's 
war  cry,"  says  Schumann  ;  and  though  melody, 
in  a  mere  gen(!ral  sense,  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  supreme  quality  of  any  musical  composition, 
a  critical  method,  which  rests  on  such  a  one-sided 
idea,  describing  the  roof  of  the  palace  before  the 
adequately  built  walls  are  visible,  will  not  enlist 
much  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  connoisseur. 
The  intelligent  musician,  endeavoring  to  lay  down 
the  laws  for  "  musical  criticism,"  would  no  doubt 
begin  his  theory  by  considering  tone  as  the 
prime  element  in  music ;  and  only  then,  when  a 
second  element,  rhythm,  has  taken  hold  of  the 
isolated  sounds,  poured  life  into  them,  the  pulse 
beat,  is  a  third  agent  possible,  namely,  melody. 
The  musician  will  with  right  insist  that  the  philo- 
sophical investigation  of  the  elementary  means 
of  music  be  presented  somewhat  in  chronological 
order.  Random  talk,  be  it  ever  so  spiritual,  can- 
not build  up  an  available  theory.  The  a!sthe- 
tician,  who  overlooks  this  fundamental  principle, 
will  founder  before  he  reaches  the  desired  port. 

In  general,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  Mr.  Gur- 
ney  has  giveu  proof,  while  on  the  "  perilous  path 
of  analysis,"  regarding  melody  and  rhythm  (his 
chronological  order),  of  any  "  special  claims  to 
clearness  and  acumen."  He  mixes  up  melody 
and  rhythm  in  a  most  distressing  manner. 
"  Melodic  rhythm,  in  relation  to  the  otherwise 
meaningless  succession  of  sounds,  may  be  better 
compared  to  light,  revealing  itself  and  objects  at 
one  instant  of  indivisible  effect,  and  depending 
for  its  value  on  that  with  which  it  is  associated." 
What  is  a  melodic  rhythm  ?  Rhythm  regulates 
harmony  as  well  ;  it  also  appears  often  isolated. 
According  to  this  writer's  method  we  should  have 
to  admit  three  kinds  of  rhythm  :  the  melodic, 


the  harmonic 


and  the  rhythmical  rhythm. 


This  Eesthetic  aperfa  is  decidedlj'  a  confusion  of 
subject  matter.  Mr.  Gurney,  however,  does  not 
admit  rhythm  as  an  element  having  its  own  mean- 
ing independent  of  melody  ;  for  he  says,  "  Nor  is 
the  rhythm  in  any  sense  a  frame-work  or  mould 
to  be  separately  appraised,  as  in  some  degree 
the  metre  of  a  stanza  may  be  considered  the 
mould  for  the  meaning  to  be  poured  into."  We 
see  that  the  writer  has  not  much  comprehension 
of  the  power  and  ajsthetic  importance  of  rhythm. 
Rhythm,  as  well  as  melody  and  harmony,  has  a 
right  to  be  considered  by  itself,  from  an  assthet- 
ical  point  of  view  ;  it  regulates  the  whole  organ- 
ism of  a  composition,  impri'sses  its  chai-acteristic 
marks  on  the  very  physiognomy  of  a  musical  art- 
work. To  say  "  it  is  a  self-understood  fact  that 
the  rhythm  regulates  melody  and  harmony,"  is 
taking  a  too  narrow  view  of  the  subject.  The 
character  of  a  certain  succession  of  tones,  called 
melody,  or  that  of  a  harmonious  passage,  may 
be  eminently  changed  by  changing  the  rhythm. 
Such  a  rhythmical  change  alone  is  capable  of 
conveying  to  our  mind  the   idea  of  a  new  emo- 


tional meaning  and  expression.  Had  Mr.  Gur- 
ney felt  the  ajsthetical  significance  of  rhythm,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  discovered  more  in  music 
than  his  article  gives  proof  of  , 

"  The  fundamental  principle  of  rhythm,  equal 
measurement,  is,  as  we  liave  seen,  common  to  all 
music,  while  a  special  rlythm  may  be  common 
to  several  melodies,  the  identity  being  clearly 
marked  and  obvious  to  the  ear.  On  the  other 
hand  the  systems  supplying  the  note-material, 
or  available  pitch-intervals  (!),  have  been  many; 
and  confining  ourselves  to  our  modern  scale-sys- 
tem, it  could  only  be  a  matter  of  curiosity,  in  no 
way  capable  of  striking  the  ear,  if  it  were  discov- 
ered that  some  )iarticular  series  of  notes  could 
yield  two  intelligible  melodies,  by  association  with 
two  different  rhyihms,  differing  in  the  position  of 
the  main  accents."  The  reader  will,  no  doubt, 
confess  with  me  that  this  species  of  musical  phi- 
losophy cannot  very  well  serve  as  a  model  of 
"  clearness  and  acumen,"  and  that  the  writer 
was  at  sea  respecting  musical  theory.  Nor  does 
the  curious  term,  "pitch-interval"  contribute 
much  towards  shedding  more  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  Mr.  Gurney  had  in  mind  that  it  would 
be  a  new  discovery  to  associate  two  melodies  dif- 
fering in  rhythm,  the  thing  has  been  done  re- 
peatedly. To  cite  only  two  examples  by  great 
masters,  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Quintet  in  C 
major,  and  the  well-known  "  Ball  Scene  "  from 
Don  Giovanni,  in  which  ihi-ee  melodies,  differing 
in  rhythm,  are  associated.  Every  student  of 
double  counterpoint  has  had,  no  doubt,  to  write 
some  part-exercises,  in  which  the  same  melody, 
arranged  in  two  different  rhythms,  appeared  in 
the  double  quality  as  melody  and  accompaniment. 
This  writer's  philosophical  views  on  harmony  — 
an  element  in  our  modern  music,  of  as  much 
importance  as  melody  itself  —  are  just  as  inade- 
quately presented  as  that  on  rhythm  ;  a  few  stray 
sentences  referring  to  Helmholtz's  wonderful  dis- 
coveries, were  thought,  in  a  lengthy  article  on 
"Music  and  Musical  Criticism,"  sufficient  to  im- 
part to  the  reader  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
subject ;  and  here  again  the  "  bug-bear  "  melody 
hangs  obstinately  at  tlie  heels  of  the  critic's  argu- 
ments. The  whole  part  of  the  writer's  attempts 
at  explaining  theoretically  the  three  important 
fundamental  elements  of  music,  rhythm,  melody, 
and  harmony,  is  a  confused  jumble  —  in  every 
way  unsatisfactory  to  the  intelligent  musician, 
and,  quite  surely,  utterly  unintelligible  to  the 
mere  amateur.  And  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  on  such  a  tottering  basis  of  would-be  theo- 
retical speculation,  the  higher  laws  of  musical 
criticism  may  possibly  be  constructed.  Schu- 
mann justly  says:  "The  armed  eye  beholds  the 
stars ;  the  unarmed  sees  nought  but  clouds." 
(To  be  cuntimted.) 


LOWELL    MASON. 

BY  A.    W.    THAYER. 

(Concluded  from  page  1ST.) 
Mason  became  president  of  the  Handel  and 
Ilaydn  Society,  but  the  object  of  the  association 
being  the  performance  of  oratorio,  he  soon  found 
its  sphere  too  contracted  for  the  purposes  he  had 
in  view.  This,  and  other  reasons,  led  to  his 
parting  from  it,  and  to  the  establishment,  about 
1832,  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  with 
Sdmuel  A.  Eliot,  some  years  mayor  of  the  city, 
at  its  head,  but  having  Mr.  Mason  as  its  leading 
spirit.  In  1835  the  Boston  Theatre  was  changed 
into  a  music  ball,  with  the  name  Odeon,  and 
here  the  Academy  gave,  with  a  very  fine  chorus, 
cantata?,  madrio-als,  glees,  and  at  length  organized 
an  orchestra,  and  taught  the  people  to  under- 
stand and  enjoy  the  great  symphonists.  Mr. 
Mason's  great  object  was  universal  musical  edu- 
cation :  and  while  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 


and  the  Academy  were  educating  the  public  to 
appreciate  the  highest  music,  he  was  laboring, 
with  a  success  worthy  of  his  zeal  and  perse- 
verance, to  make  singing  and  the  reading  of 
ordinary  vocal  music  as  common  an  acquirement 
as  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  or  the  outlines 
of  geography. 

The  first  step  was  so  to  explain  the  elementary 
rules  of  writing  and  reading  music  that  every  one 
might  be  maile  easily  to  understand  them.  His 
success  in  this  was  such  that  no  quack  method 
of  "  making  music  easy  "  has  ever  been  able  to 
obtain  any  lasting  footing  in  New  England  ;  nor 
does  any  j)upil  of  a  New  England  public  school 
desire  any  other  notation  than  such  as  was  good 
enough  for  Handel  and  Beethoven.  Next  he 
gathered  classes  to  whom  he  imparted  his  methoils 
of  teaching,  whicli  were  based  upon  a  thorough 
study  of  the  system  of  Pestalozzi — awakened 
their  enthusiasm,  and  thus  soon  had  an  able  body 
of  disciples  to  aid  him  in  a  project  which  he  had 
for  some  time  cherished  —  nothing  less  than 
making  singing  and  reading  music  compulsory 
branches  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  I 
Anything  more  hopeless  could  hardly  have  been 
planned.  He  was  obliged  to  prove  that  children 
could  be  made  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
staves  and  notes  —  a  page  of  music  being  then  to 
most  people  as  blind  as  a  column  of  hieroglyphics. 
He  did  prove  it,  by  concerts  of  children  whom 
he  and  Mr.  George  James  Webb  —  a  fine  Eng- 
lish musician,  long  his  friend  and  coadjutor' — 
had  taught.  One  of  Mr.  Mason's  eulogists  says 
with  truth :  "  It  was  a  good  while  before  he 
could  get  a  hearing  for  his  belief  that  little 
children  could  be  taught  to  sing  by  note  and  to 
understand  the  rudiments  of  music  as  a  science. 
A  less  resolute  man  than  he  would  have  been  dis- 
couraged before  he  gained  permission  to  experi- 
ment upon  his  theory  in  the  common  schools  ; 
and  when,  at  last,  consent  was  given  grudgingly 
by  the  school  authorities  of  Boston,  he  was  forced 
to  go  to  work  upon  his  own  responsibility,  at  his 
own  charges,  at  the  most  unfavorable  time,  in 
the  most  undesu'able  wa}'.  But  he  snceeeded  so 
triumphantly  that  all  the  schools  in  Boston  were, 
in  1838,  thrown  open  to  him.  -'-' 

Mr.  Mason's  path  in  these  and  many  following 
years  was  not  one  of  roses.  Envy  and  malice 
did  their  most  in  decrying  his  merits  and  in  ex- 
aggerating any  mistake  made  by  liim  or  any 
failing  that  could  be  discovered,  and  the  time 
came  when  others  reaped  where  he  had  sown  — 
in  other  words,  the  teaching  in  the  schools  was 
divided  between  himself  and  his  assistants  and 
his  opponents.  Perhaps  the  cause  may  have 
gained,  as  both  parties  were  forced  to  do  their 
best ;  but  it  was  neither  just  nor  generous  to- 
wards Mr.  Mason. 

Another  project  of  his,  which  has  now  become 
an  institution  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
was  the  calling  together  conventions  of  music - 
teachers  and  amateurs.  These,  continuing  ten  or 
twelve  days,  were  occasions  of  very  great  in- 
terest and  value.  Lectures  on  musical  topics, 
especially  upon  the  art  of  teaching  singing-classes, 
with  constant  practice,  and,  finally,  a  concert  or 
two,  in  which  the  members  took  part,  filled  the 
time,  and  thousands  carrieil  away  with  them  their 
first  and  never-fading  impression  of  the  glorious 
power  and  beauty  of  a  chorus  of  Handel,  sung 
by  a  thousand  voices  with  orchestral  and  organ 
accompaniment. 

Simultaneously  with  all  these  labors  the  press 
was  teeming  with  collections  of  vocal  music  by 
Mr.  Mason  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Webb,  for  every  possible  demand  —  from  the 
infant  school  to  the  societies  for  singing  the 
highest  music.  Tlieir  sale  was  positively  enor- 
mous. Single  collections  were  distributed  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.     Not  alone  sacred  music, 
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but  glee?,  madrigals,  and  four-part  songs,  for 
men's  voices,  women's  voices,  a  mixed  chorus, 
English,  German,  French,  Italian,  anythinc;  that 
was  good  of  its  kind  that  could  be  found  in  the 
large  library  which  their  editor  liad  collected. 
That  a  handsome  fortune  at  length  rewarded  his 
labors  need  hardly  be  stated. 

Mr.  Mason's  first  visit  to  Europe  was  in  1837, 
after  ten  years  of  incessant  labor,  partly  for 
recreation,  but  more  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  methods  —  especially  in  Germany  —  of 
musical  instruction  in  schools  of  the  various 
grades.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  learn  ! 
A  pleasing  and  valuable  volume  of  letters  records 
his  impressions  and   obt^ervations. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  with  his 
elder  children  at  Orange  in  New  Jersey,  where 
two  of  tliera  resided  —  Daniel  and  Lowell  — 
whose  extcn^ive  [lublishing  house  was  in  New 
York  and  Orange,  therefore  a  convenient  place 
of  residence. 

But,  as  Mr.  Mason's  talent  in  teaching  really 
amounted  to  genius,  his  services  in  Massachusetts 
were  still  demanded.  The  Public  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  that  State  organized  annual  conven- 
tions of  teachers,  much  on  the  model  of  the 
musical  conventions  above  noticed,  and  to  these 
he  was  annually  called,  not  more  for  the  musical 
instruction  which  he  imparted  than  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  example  he  set  the  members  in  the  very 
best  methods  of  teaching. 

In  the  purchase  of  books  for  his  library  Mr. 
Mason  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  such  as 
he  could  read  or  use  in  works.  He  collected  for 
the  use  of  others,  and  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing a  collection  which  after  his  death  should  be 
deposited  in  some  institution  of  learning  for  the 
public  benefit.  Thus,  being  informed  by  a  friend 
that  the  late  Professor  Dehn,  of  Berlin,  was  dis- 
]iosed  to  sell  the  Jinest  iind  completest  collection 
of  the  works  of  Matheson  and  Marpurg,  —  that 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  excepted,  —  he 
immediately  commissioned  his  friend  to  secure 
them,  though  there  was  not  one  among  them  that 
he  himself  could  read.  Upon  t'  ose  who  sought 
to  injure  him  he  never  retaliated,  but  bore 
calumny  and  detraction  in  silence, —  he  lived 
them  down,  —  and  many  an  opponent  he  changed 
to  a  friend  by  simply  giving  them  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  him  personally.  Here  is  a  case  in 
point :  A  young  writer  on  musical  topics  in  the 
periodical  press,  upon  partial  inforjnation,  made 
a  somewhat  bitter  attack  upon  him.  No  other 
notice  was  taken  of  it  than  was  involved  in  Mr. 
Mason's  inviting  him  to  his  house  and  giving 
him  the  free  use  of  his  library.  Prejudice  soon 
gave  way  to  respect  and  admiration  on  Itis  part, 
while  on  the  other  a  kindly  feeling  grew  up, 
which  resulted  in  the  loan  of  a  handsome  sum 
of  money,  to  be  repaid  at  convenience,  without 
interest,  to  enable  the  young  man  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  Europe.  Not  until  years  had  passed 
did  the  latter  know,  and  then  not  from  his  bene- 
factor, that  the  article  above  named  had  deeply 
])ained  and  wounded  him. 

Tlie  writer  freely  confesses  that  he  has  dif- 
fered from  Mr.  Ma^on  on  various  matters  of 
opinion  and  taste  ;  but  this  confession  can  only 
add  emphasis  to  the  expression  of  liis  deep  ap- 
preciation of  his  many  great  qualities. 
Tkikstk,  Auijiift,  ISTfJ. 

TALK.S  ON  AllT.  —  SliCONH   SICllIES.' 

KUOM      IN8TKUCT10.\.S      OK      MIt.       WILLIAM      M. 
IIU.NT    TO    HIS    I-UI'ILS. 

XVH. 
"Is  that  sketch  of  Miss  15.  like  her?  " 
No   matter  if  it  is  or  is  n't.     To  do  k  is  the 
first  thing.      Have   it  like,  ifl   the   second.     The 
1  Cop^riglit,  1879,  by  IJekii  M.  KiiowKon. 


figure  is  eleciant,  —  which  is  something  that  most 
people  think  nothing  of,  so  much  are  they  taken 
up  with  likenesn.  Then  it  is  na'ioe  !  The  head 
goes  into  the  background  in  such  an  unconscious 
way.  It  is  skillfully  painted,  and  I  know  that 
you  could  not  have  done  it  two  years  ago. 

"  Then  you  think  we  do  go  on,  even  when  we 
feel  that  we  are  not  gaining  as  we  ought  to  ?  " 

You  can't  help  going  on  ;  but  you  can't  al- 
ways see  the  steps.  Nothing  is  hard  if  you  take 
the  right  steps  to  do  it.  Of  a  sudden  we  find 
out  that  our  teachers  are  great  noodles  ;  and  in 
our  despair  at  finding  that  we  are  so  far  beliind 
where  we  ought  to  be,  we  try  to  jump  over  the 
liver  at  one  bound.  You  must  throw  in  one 
stone  at  a  time,  and  by  and  by  you  will  see  one 
fioating  on  the  top. — "Oh,  but  there's  Susan 
Jane  going  on  alone!"  —  Nevermind;  she  has 
to  come  to  the  nuul  too,  and  then  she  must  begin 
to  throw  in  her  stones  and  build  her  foundation. 
The  people  who  have  got  the  thing  called  "  suc- 
cess "  have  reached  it  without  knowing  it. 

You  must  know,  before  you  start  a  drawing, 
just  where  your  figure  is  going  to  come  upon  the 
canvas.  See  how  Michael  Angelo  ])lanned  every 
corner  of  his  woik  I  Most  of  us  put  a  little  bit 
of  a  figure  in  the  middle  of  a  large  background 
that  is  of  no  use.  Look  at  the  Greek  coins  :  no 
waste  space,  every  part  filled.  Then  look  at  our 
cent,  with  the  figure  so  small  that  it  looks  like  a 
crow  in  a  wilderness. 

Don't  dwell  too  much  on  what  you  liave  done ! 
Go  on,  and  don't  paint  each  sketch  as  if  it  were 
to  be  the  last  thing  you  were  to  do  in  life.  Be- 
lieve that  you  are  going  to  make  hundreds  of 
them,  and  go  on  to  the  next. 

You  must  feel  that  there  is  a  head  under  that 
hat  I  Draw  a  line  through  the  liat  where  you 
know  that  the  top  of  the  head  ought  to  come, 
and  see  how  the  hat  looks  then.  Ostrich  feath- 
ers won't  take  the  place  of  brains. 

When  anything  profiles  you  must  have  it  pro- 
file to  mean  toniething. 

People  are  apt  to  think  that  painting  is  sim- 
ply skillful  work. 

Will  it  to  be  fiat,  and  it  will  come  so.  Look 
at  the  work  of  the  .Japanese.  They  knew  the 
thing,  and  then  put  it  down.  No  high  light  in 
their  decorations  :  flat  tints,  with  due  regard  to 
values. 

Be  contented  to  do  something  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  thing  is^  not  in  the  way  you  feel  it. 
Build  up  your  power  of  doing  actualities.  Be 
convinced  that  you  can't  help  putting  in  some  of 
your  own  feeling  and  originality.  Don't  run 
around  trying  to  be  original,  standing  on  your 
head  or  diving  under  water.  Believe  that  if  you 
work  and  let  yourself  go,  all  will  come  out  right. 
If  you  work  only  for  what  you  feel,  and  not  for 
reality,  you  work  all  the  time  with  one  oar. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  spoiling  your  work.  You 
can't  spoil  anything  in  this  world.  There's  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  he  done  for  the  sake  of 
learning  how  it  is  done.  I've  seen  John  Millet 
sit  down  in  Millet's  studio,  and,  without  a  word 
of  encouragement,  work  three  weeks  from  a  plas- 
ter cast. 

"  But  when  we  carry  our  things  home  "  — 

Your  parents  don't  like  them  ?  Of  course 
they  don't,  they  have  n't  been  through  enough. 
Make  a  drawing  equal  to  Michael  Angelo,  and 
there  is  n't  a  parent  in  this  city  that  is  going  to 
know  liow  good  it  is.  They  go  to  tlie  I>ouvre 
and    admire    a    drawing    with    Michael  Angchj's  | 


name  under  it ;  but  take  away  that  name  and 
put  on  another  and  they  won't  look  at  the  draw- 
ing. 

Don't  mind  what  your  friends  say  of  your  work. 
In  the  first  place,  they  all  think  you're  an  idiot ; 
in  the  next  place,  they  expect  great  things  of 
you  ;  in  the  tLiird  place,  they  would  n't  know  if 
you  did  a  good  thing.  Until  we  come  to  study 
art  we  are  not  aware  of  the  ignorance  there  is 
about  it.  Artists  have  to  create  their  audiences. 
They  have  to  do  their  own  work  and  educate 
the  public  at  the  same  time.  Nobody  cared  for 
Corot's  pictures  at  first.  He  had  to  teach  people 
how  to  like  them.  The  same  with  Raphael.  His 
pictures  were  not  understood  ;  but  he  went  on 
painting,  and  in  time  he  was  ajipreeiated. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

It 's  by  working  that  you  learn  what  to  do. 
Take  something  to  draw,  and  see  how  far  you 
can  carry  it. 

"  What  shall  I  take  ?  "  ' 

Oh,  something  that  you  like. 

"  Tell  me  what,  please." 

Why,  how  can  I  tell  V  I  might  as  well  tell 
you  what  prayer  to  say  ! 

That  eye  is  light,  and  you  are  making  it  dark. 
You  seem  to  think  that  the  way  to  attack  a  thing 
is  —  to  keep  away  from  it.  Don't  always  be 
trying  to  flank  your  work  !  You  see  your  lion  ; 
and,  to  be  sure  of  getting  him,  you  turn  square 
on  your  heel,  take  a  steamer  for  Japan,  and  come 
round  the  world,  to  attack  him  in  the  rear. 

Rembrandt  says,  "  Gayly  lay  on  your  color, 
for  all  spirit  will  disappear  in  subsequent  opera- 
tions." 

Painting  is  a  still  old  thing.  There  's  no 
whine  about  it.     It  does  n't  trouble  anybody. 
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Notice. —  Our  Journal  for  1880,  VoL 
XL.,  vfill  be  mailed  as  usual  to  all  the  pres- 
ent subscribers,  unless  we  receive  an  order 
to  discontinue  it.  A  prompt  lemittance  will 
oblige  the  pnblisliers. 


Subscribers  living  in  musical  circles,  or 
members  of  musical  societies,  are  requested  to 
raise  clubs  among  their  friends,  to  whom  the 
Journal  will  be  furni.-hed  at  reduced  rates, 
namely  :  for  five  copies,  $10  ;  for  ten  copies, 
$20,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  sender. 

If  every  friend  who  values  the  paper  and 
appreciates  its  aims,  wotjld  only  send  us  in  the 
name  of  one  new  subscriber,  it  would  not 
only  place  the  Journal  at  ouce  on  a  fii'm 
footing,  but  would  enable  us  to  add  to  the 
amount,  the  variety,  and  excellence  of  its 
contents.  Has  it  not  earned  the  right  to  live 
and  to  improve  ? 


HECTOR  BERLIOZ'S  "  THE  CHILDHOOD 
OF  CHRIST." 

Many  anecdotes  have  been  told  about  the 
curious  circumstances  under  which  this  or  that 
famous  i)iece  of  music  was  written;  how  Scar- 
latti took  the  theme  of  one  of  his  fugues  from  his 
cat  running  across  his  harpsichord,  how  Rossini 
wrote  "  Di  land  prd/iili "  in  a  cafe,  etc.  It  is  not 
less  incongruous  that  Berlioz's  great  sacred  tril- 
ogy, or   oratorio,  should   have   hcen    virtually  be- 
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gun  at  a  corner  of  an  ecarte  table.  Berlioz  was 
at  a  card-party  one  evening,  and  as,  "  by  patience, 
and  after  thirty  years  of  ellbrt,  he  had  sncceeded 
in  knowing  not  a  single  game  of  this  sort,"  his 
friend  Due,  the  architect,  asked  him  to  keep  him- 
self from  being  bored  by  writing  eome  music  in 
his  album.  "  I  take  a  scrap  of  paper,  draw  some 
staves  upon  it,  on  which  I  soon  jot  down  an  an- 
ilantiuo  in  four  parts  for  the  organ.  I  think  that 
I  find  a  certain  character  of  artless,  rustic  mysti- 
cism about  it,  and  the  fancy  takes  me  to  write 
some  words  of  the  same  sort  to  it.  The  organ- 
])iece  disappears,  and  becomes  the  chorus  of  the 
Shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  bidding  the  infant  Jesus 
farewell,  at  the  departure  of  the  Holy  Family  for 

Ejrypt Some  days  afterwards,  I  wrote  the 

"  Rest  of  the  Holy  Family  "  at  home,  beginning 
this  time  with  the  words,  and  a  little  fugued  over- 
ture, for  a  little  orchestra,  in  a  little,  innocent 
style,  in  F-sharp  minor  without  any  leading  note. 
....  A  month  later,  when  I  no  longer  thought 
of  my  score,  a  'chorus  happened  to  be  wanting  in 
the  programme  of  a  concert  that  I  was  to  conduct. 
It  struck  me  as  a  good  joke  to  put  that  of  the 
Shepherds  in  my  Mystery  in  its  place,  leaving  it 
under  the  name  of  Pierre  Ducre,  music-master  of 
the  Sainte-Chapelle  in  Paris  (16  79).  At  the  re- 
hearsals the  chorus-singers  took  a  lively  fancy  to 
this  ancestral  music." 

"  The  Childhood  of  Christ "  is  an  oratorio  in 
three  parts,  namely  :  "  Herod's  Dream,"  "  The 
Flight  into  Egypt,"  and  "  The  Arrival  in  Sais." 
As  has  been  already  hinted,  the  second  part  was 
written  and  performed  before  the  remainder  of 
the  work  was  begun.  Most  of  us  remember  the 
delightful  impression  it  made  a  fortnight  ago  in 
the  Music  Hall,  and  how  exquisitely  Mr.  William 
Winch  sang  the  tenor  solo.  This,  together  with 
the  fact  that  an  extract  from  "  Herod's  Dream  " 
is  to  be  given  at  the  first  Symphony  Concert  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  makes  it  inter- 
esting to  know  something  definite  about  a  com- 
position which  has  hitherto  been  a  mtre  name  to 
most  of  our  musical  public. 

"  The  Childhood  of  Christ  "  was  brought  out 
entire  in  the  Salle  Herz  in  Paris  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1854.  Its  success  was  complete  and 
instantaneous,  and  went  far  towards  comforting 
the  composer  for  the  terrible  fiasco  made  some 
years  previous  by  his  "  Damnation  of  Faust  "  at 
the  Opera-Comique.  M.  Joseph  d'Ortigue  wrote 
in  the  Journal  des  Dehats  after  the  performance : 

"  M.  Hector  Berlioz  heUl  a  brilliant  and  nu- 
merous audience  captive  during  a  long  concert, 
with  a  new  score,  the  text  of  which  he  wrote,  the 
nmsic  of  which  he  composed,  and  the  rehearsals 
and  performances  of  which  he  conducted.  Thus 
M.  Berlioz  has  been  his  own  collaborator,  his  own 
orchestral  conductor,  his  own  interpreter.  Thus 
it  is  sufEciently  clear  and  sharply  cut.  No  eva- 
sion is  possible.  I,  Berlioz,  wrote  what  you  read, 
and  what  you  hear.  This  accent,  this  expression, 
this  effect,  it  is  I  who  intended  them.  It  is  my 
■work,  it  is  complete,  it  is  one 

"  Gallant,  brave,  and  generous  Berlioz  !  This 
is  how  he  bears  his  standard  !  Shatter  that  stan- 
dard and  you  shatter  him  at  the  same  blow  ;  he 
would  be  a  hero  of  art,  even  if  he  were  not  one 
of  its  most  brilliant  manifestations  !  Thus  does 
he  present  himself  before  us  after  two  years  of 
silence,  at  the  moment  when  we  could  have  be- 
lieved him  to  be  in  some  German  country,  ex- 
citing that  ardent  sympathy  of  which  the  land  of 
Schubert  and  Weber  has  be'en  so  prodigal  to- 
wards him.  He  had,  no  doubt,  prepared  himself 
tor  a  conflict,  and  here  we  see  him  find  only  a 
triumph."  The  whole  of  the  article,  which  is 
very  long,  is  evenly  enthusiastic  in. its  tenor; 
when  we  consider  that  a  sacred  composition  by 
Berlioz,  who  had  long  since  bid  the  church  good- 
by,    was    tlius   written    about    by   an   uncompro- 


mising man  like  d'Ortigue,  who  was  a  tremendous 
ultramontane  in  religion,  and  a  rampant  ultra- 
classicist,  or  rather  a  pre-Kaphaelite,  in  music 
(albeit  a  personal  friend  of  the  composer),  it 
seems  the  highest  jiraise  that  a  mortnl  can  well 
expect  to  win.  D'Ortigue  even  says  himself: 
"  One  may  feel  sure  that  I  am  not  the  least  in 
the  world  embarrassed  in  saying  here  —  in  this 
place,  where  M.  Berlioz  signed  liis  name  but 
yesterday,  and  where  he  will  sign  it  to-morrow  ' 
—  that  his  new  work  is  a  marvel  of  taste,  of  art, 
of  sentiment,  and  of  originality.  Ami  I  will  re- 
ply to  those  who  luay  accuse  me  of  the  crime  of 
enthusiasm  that  for  twenty  years  I  have  had 
leisure  to  administer  to  myself  several  good  sed- 
atives, in  imposing  upon  myself  a  diet  of  rather 
severe  studies  in  plain-chant,  and  in  nuisical 
modes,  history,  archieology,  and  philosophy,  all 
of  which  are  things,  if  not  incompatible  with  the 
subject  of  my  to-day's  criticism,  at  least  very  dif- 
ferent from  it,  and,  as  Montaigne  says,  '  from  an- 
other cask.'  " 

The  "  Night  March  of  Roman  Soldiers  "  in 
"  Herod's  Dream "  (wliich  will  be  soon  played 
here)  is  thus  described  :"....  The  basses 
murnmr  a  mysterious  rhythm  ;  the  muffled  sounds 
of  the  united  strings  commence  a  night  patrol;  it 
is  a  patrol  of  Roman  soldiers ;  we  htfar  them  de- 
file with  measured  step  under  the  gates,  and  fol- 
low the  dusky  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
They  draw  near,  little  by  little.  A  centurion, 
mounting  guard  at  the  door  of  his  guard-house, 
stops  them,  and  we  have  the  following  dialogue 
between  the  centurion  and  Polydorus,  the  officer 
of  the  patrol :  — ■ 

Wlio  goes  there  ?  —  Rome  !  —  Advance!  —  Halt  !  — 
Poljdorus!  —  Wh)',  soldier;  I  thought  3-011  were  already  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  — .  By  Bacchus!  I  should  have  been 
there,  if  Gallus,  our  illustrious  praetor,  had  at  last  given  me 
leave. — And  Herod? — He  dreams,  he  treint)Ies:  he  sees 
traitors  everywhere;  he  calls  together  his  councd  every  day. 
...  In  a  word,  he  gives  us  trouble  enough  —  Ilidiculous 
tyrant !  .  .  .  ,  But  go  on,  go  your  rounds. 

And  the  patrol  continues  its  march,  further  and 
further  oiF,  until  it  is  lost  in  a  distant  pianissimo. 
The  theme  of  this  march,  treated  in  the  fugued 
style,  is  of  an  original  and  gothio  cut,  and  o'ives 
rise  to  charming  melodic  details.  The  instru- 
mentation is  sober  and  of  rare  elegance.  The 
crescendo' a,r\A  decrescendo  from  piano  to  forte,  and 
iroia  forte  to  piano,  indicate  the  approaching  and 
retiring  of  the  patrol.  But  it  is  always  a  night- 
march,  and  we  can  say  that  the  brilliancy  of  this 
forte  is  not  that  of  midday,  of  bright  sun.-hine, 
but  the  brilliancy  of  links  and  torches. 

"  Oue  word  more.  Polydorus,  in  his  recitative, 
tells  us  the  name  of  the  Roman  prsetor. 

"  M.  Berlioz  has  read  his  Augustin  and  his 
Amedee  Thierry.  He  must  have  seen  in  the  lat- 
ter's  "  History  of  Gaul  under  the  Roman  Domin- 
ion," that  the  first  prretor  to  whom  Augustus  con- 
fided the  administration  of  the  province  of  Egypt 
was  really  Cornelius  Gallus,  a  native  of  Frejus.  it 
was  this  same  Gallus  who  governed  Egypt  when 
the  Holy  Family  took  relut;e  there,  and,  according 
to  tradition,  sought  an  asylum  in  Hermopolis  Mag- 
na. All  this,  if  we  stick  to  the  musical  side  of  the 
question,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  beyond 
all  doubt,  but  it  proves,  at  least,  with  what  relig- 
ious care  M.  B  rlioz  has  conceived  and  thought 
out  his  work." 

This  is,  no  doubt,  very  ingenious  in  M.  d'Or- 
tigue, only  one  does  not  (luite  see  what  the  praj- 
tor  of  Egypt  has  to  do  with  one  of  Herod's  sol- 
diers in  Jerusalem  ;  but  Berlioz's  "  religious  care  " 
may  be  safely  taken  for  granted. 

I  have  dwelt  especally  upon  this  night-march 
because  it  is  the  number  in  the  trilogy  about 
which  most  interest  will  be  felt  at  present.  It 
were  even  out  of  place  here  to  say  much  about 
the  oratorio  as  a  whole.  I  believe,  indeed,  that 
1  Berlioz  was  the  regular  critic  ou  the  Journal  des  D6hats. 


it  has  not  yet  been  given  in  America,  and  there 
are  certainly  no  symptoms  of  its  being  soon  given 
in  Boston.  One  or  two  points,  however,  are  in- 
teresting to  note.  Herod's  air,  in  the  first  part, 
is  an  admirable  c.Xiimple  of  what  ell'ective  use  can 
be  made  of  an  old  church  mode  in  modern  music, 
when  a  man  of  genius  takes  it  in  h:ind.  'I'he  to- 
nality of  this  air  is  based  upon  the  following  sc;dc  : 
g,  n-fiat,  J-flat,  c,  d,  e-llat,  /-iiatur;il,  g,  which  is 
essentially  the  Phrygian  mode.  The  eli'ect  is 
singularly  terrible  and  appalling. 

Jn  the  third  part  of  the  work  Berlioz  has  vent- 
ured upon  a  curious,  but  thoroughly  hap])y.  inno- 
vation in  this  form  of  composition.  He  has  in- 
troduced what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
piece  of  chamber  music,  in  the  shape  of  a  trio,  in 
three  well-defined  movements,  for  a  harp  and  two 
tlutes.  After  the  Holy  Family  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  house  of  a  charitable  citizen  of  Sais, 
and  provided  with  refreshment  after  their  journey, 
the  master  of  the  house  calls  out : 

"  'lake  your  instruments,  my  children,  and  let  all  trouble 
vanish  before  the  flute  in  concert  with  the  Tbeban  harp." 

It  is  a  family  concert  in  honor  of  the  Christ- 
child.     This  trio  is  a  little  gem  in  its  way,  and  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  repertory  of  our  best  cham- 
ber concerts.  W.  F.  A. 
» 

MUSIC   IN    BOSTON. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  —  The  first 
concert  of  th*;  sixty-fifth  season  of  our  old  Ora- 
torio Society,  on  Sunday  evening,  November  23, 
was  a  notable  event.  There  have  been  greater  in 
its  history,  but  this  one  was  unique,  exceptional. 
For  the  first  time  an  eminent  composer  from 
abroad  appeared  here  to  conduct  in  person  a 
performance  of  two  of  his  own  more  important 
works.  The  curiosity,  of  course,  was  great  to 
see  the  clever  and  most  popular  ■  English  musi- 
cian, who>e  name,  through  his  songs,  and  still 
more  through  his  "  Pinafore "  and  other  light 
operatic  mu?.ic,  has  become  a  household  word 
among  us.  A  very  large  audience  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  when  the  Society  could  present 
Dr.  Arthur  Sullivan  in  person.  Nut  quite  so 
great  a  crowd,  however,  as  on  certain  annual 
occasions  ;  for,  besides  the  musical  public  proper, 
there  is  a  large  class  in  and  about  Boston  who 
are  just  musical  enough  to  care  to  hear  The  Mes- 
siah and  Elijah,  and  but  little  else ;  these  two 
sai  red  festivals  they  are  bound  always  to  attend 
religiously. 

The  programme  was  well  selected  for  this  pe- 
culiar occasion.  The  first  part,  which  was  un<ier 
Mr.  Zerrahn's  direction,  opened  with  Beethoven's 
superb  Hallelujah  chorus,  which  concludes  his 
Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  a  blaze  of 
glory.  It  is  laid  out,  as  it  were,  in  long  lines, 
which  suggest  infinitude.  The  chorus  singing 
was  exceedingly  impressive  ;  and  the  orchestra 
of  si.\ty  instruments  rendered  excellent  support 
in  this  as  in  all  the  numbers  of  the  programme. 
Then  followed  the  second  part,  "  The  Flight 
into  Egypt,"  from  Berlioz's  L'Enfance  du  Christ. 
This  exquisite  selection  was  but  indiflTerently  well 
performed  a  year  ago ;  it  needed  this  repetition 
under  better  auspices  to  make  its  beauty  felt. 
It  has  rare  delicacy,  and  a  poetic,  naive,  pas- 
toi-al  feeling.  The  Overture,  which  represents 
the  assembling  of  the  shepherds  at  Bethlehem, 
impressed  us  as  less  artificial  than  before.  It  is 
simply  quaint  and  rustic  in  its  mingling  of  reed 
instruments,  the  Corno  Inglese  always  predomi- 
nating, and  in  its  vague  and  musing  melody. 
The  chorus  "  Farewell  of  the  Shepherds "  is 
very  lovely  and  full  of  tenderness.  But  the  tenor 
solo,  representing  the  Repose  of  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily, was  this  time  sung  so  exquisitely  by  Mr.  AVm. 
J.  Winch  that  there  was  no  resisting  the  call  for 
a  repetition,  and  by  most  of  tlie  audience  it  wdl 
be  remembered  as  the  purest  gem  of  the  whole 
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evening ;  its  perfectness  was  only  marred  at  the 
end  by  the  Alleluias  of  the  unseen  angels  being 
sung  a  little  sharp.  We  trust  that  we  shall 
some  day  have  a  chance  to  hear  all  three  parts 
of  this  very  beautiful  and  original  creation  of 
Berlioz. 

Part  Two  began  with  Mr.  Sullivan's  In  Me- 
moriam  Overture,  composed  some  years  ago  in 
honor  of  his  father.  His  reception  was  most 
hearty,  and  he  had  long  to  stand  bowing  acknowl- 
edgment to  the  unflagging  applause.  This  short 
glimpse  of  his  intelligent  and  genial  face  was  all 
that  was  vouchsafed  that  night,  for  at  once  he 
turned  to  the  orchestra  and  entered  quietly  and 
earnestly  into  the  business  of  conducting.  His 
manner  is  firm,  precise,  and  without  any  flourish; 
but  he  is  plainly  master  of  the  situation,  and 
holds  all  his  forces  well  in  hand.  In  the  re- 
hearsals he  had  manifestly  a  rare  faculty  of  mak- 
ing all  go  right,  quietly  insisting  on  the  carrying 
out  of  his  ideas.  The  Overture  is  a  musicianly 
work,  vigorous  in  themes,  logical  in  development, 
clear  and  consistent  in  form,  richly  and  skill- 
fully instrumented,  and  worked  up  to  a  powerful 
climax  when  the  organ  comes  in  at  the  end. 

The  ProdUjal  Son,  composed  for  the  Festival 
at  Worcester,  England,  in  1869,  is  really  an  early 
work.  The  Parable  afFoi-ds  an  excellent  subject 
for  musical  treatment;  but  the  shoriness  of  the 
narrative  required  filling  out  with  texts  for  cho- 
ruses and  solos  which  enforce  the  moral  of  the 
story.  As  a  whole  this  short  Oratorio  impresses 
no  one  as  a  great  work,  but  it  was  foinid  exceed- 
ingly enjoyable.  It  is  the  work  throughout  of 
an  accomplished  musician,  showing  a  sure  and 
easy  mastery  of  all  the  means  at  hand.  It  is 
clear  and  classical  in  form;  melodious,  rich,  and 
sometimes  ingenious  in  harmony  ;  not  over-ambi- 
tious in  counterpoint,  but  quite  at  home  in  that ; 
and  remarkably  brilliant  and  effective  in  its  in- 
strumentation. Fine  as  some  of  its  choruses  and 
arias  are,  it  is  the  orchestral  accompaniment  that 
gives  them  a  gleam  of  originality,  and  saves  the 
thorouohlv  respectable  good  work  from  a  certain 
level  of  commonplace.  The  Mendelssohnian  in- 
fluence is  unmistakable  in  it.  Naturally  enough, 
for  Sullivan  was  then  a  young  man,  lie  had  held 
the  first  Mendelssohn  scholarship  at  Leipzig, 
where  Mendelssohn  was  still  the  ruling  spirit ; 
and  it  would  have  required  a  courage  amounting 
almost  to  bravado  for  him  to  make  his  debut  as 
composer  in  any  marked  departure  from  the  con- 
ventional style  of  one  so  idolized  in  England.  A 
great  deal  of  tact  is  shown  in  the  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  text.  In  the  tenor  solo  and  chorus, 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,"  a  minor  mood  pervades 
its  reckless,  restless  character ;  and  the  monoto- 
nous rhythmic  figure  of  the  violas,  etc.,  which  is 
ceaselessly  reiterated,  is  very  suggestive  of  a  for- 
aging excursion  by  night.  The  chorus  and  or- 
chestral work  was  on  the  whole  remnrkably  well 
done,  although  there  were  some  instances  of  fall- 
ing out  of  tune ;  especially  in  the  repetition  of 
the  beautiful  chorus  with  organ  accompaniment, 
which  went  so  well  the  first  time.  The  solos, 
with  tlie  exception  of  the  tenor,  Winch,  were  less 
fortunate.  Miss  Edith  Abell  has  an  interesting 
voice  and  sang  well,  but  the  soprano  part  was 
hardly  in  her  best  range.  Miss  I\Iary  Bryant 
lias  a  rich  contralto,  and  sings  conscientiously, 
showing  refinement  and  intelligence,  and  an  ar- 
tistic feeling  which  deserves  to  be  encouraged  ; 
but  nervous  timidity  sadly  interfered  with  the 
success  of  her  performance.  Nor  did  Mr.  .J.  F. 
Winch,  in  the  bass  .'olos,  sing  quite  as  well  as 
he  was  wont  to  do  a  iliort  time  since.  Tlie  organ 
accompaniment,  by  Mr.  Lang,  was  always  timely, 
tasteful,  anil  effective. 

The  great  assembly  left  tlie  hall  with  a  new 
admiration,  and  of  a  deeper  kind,  for  Arthur  Sul- 
livan. 


Mr.  Edward  B.  Perry.  —  A  truly  musical 
and  dclightlul  occasion  was  the  Piano-forte  Re- 
cital given  by  this  gentleman  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, November  26,  at  the  rooms  of  Me.-srs.  Chick- 
ering  &  Sons,  'i'lie  spacious  ware-room  on  the 
second  floor,  which  proves  to  be  an  excellent 
room  for  sound,  was  well  filled  with  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience.  It  surely  was  no  mean 
victory  of  mind  and  genius  over  physical  infirm 
ity  when  such  a  programme  as  the  following 
could  be  executed,  all  li-om  memory,  and  not  only 
with  fine  technical  precision  and  elegance  of  style 
but  also  with  poetic  fire  and  sensibility,  by  a  young 
man  wholly  blind  :  — 

1.    a.  Aufschwung,  Op.  12,  No.  2,      ] 

b.  Warum '!  Op.  12,  No.  3,  | 

c.  Traunieswiireii,  Op.  12,  No.  7,  j-    .     .    Schumann. 

d.  Nachtstueck,  from  Op.  2-3,  ] 

e.  Novellette,  Op.  21,  No.  4,  J 

2.  Aria,  "  I'ur  dicesti  '' Loiti. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Allen. 

3.  Sonata  in  B-flat  minor.     Op.  35 .     .     .     .      Chopin. 

Grave  —  Doppio  movimenfo  —  Scherzo  — • 
Blarcia  Funebie  —  Presto. 

4.  Song,  "Spring  Flowers'' Reinecke. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Allen. 
6.  a.  La  Gondola.     Op.  13,  No.  2   .     .     .     .     Jlenselt. 

b.  Intermezzo,  from  ''  Carnival  of  Milan  '.' 

Van  Biiloio. 

c.  Why? E.  B.  Perry. 

d.  La  Gazelle.     Pii'ce  Caracteristique        .       KnUak. 
6.  a.  '•  Lnjlaljy  " IViUun. 

b.  "A  Farewell  " K.  B.  Perry. 

c.  '' Four  leaf  Clover  " U.  B.  Ferry. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Allen. 


a.  Berceuse,  Op.  57,  I 
"  .47,    ^ 


Chojnii. 


b.  liallade,  Up 

The  series  of  familiar  little  pieces  by  Schu- 
mann we  have  seldom  heard  more  truthlully  and 
feeUngly  interpreted.  Tiie  Chopin  Sonata  was 
remarkably  "well  given,  specially  the  Scherzo 
and  the  wild  Presto  Finale  ;  and  the  Funeral 
March  lost  none  of  its  old  fascination. 

The  programme  contained  Liszt's  fanciful  in- 
terpretation of  this  grand  descriptive  Sonata,  to 
wit :  — 

1.  Grave.     Doppio  movinient.  — 'Trials  and  conflicts  of  the 

young  hero  battling  for  fame,  and  cheered  by  thoughts 
of  his  distant  lady. 

2.  Scherzo.  —  Triumphant  return  of  the  victorious  warrior, 

and  happy  meeting  of  the  lovers. 

3.  Marcia  Funebre —  Attending  the  bride  toiler  early  grave. 

A  hero's  sorrow. 

4.  Presto Lament  of  the  night  wind  over  the  lonely  tomb. 

The  Berceuse  and  Ballade,  too,  were  finely 
played.  The  Piece  caracteristique,  by  Kullak, 
was  of  a  superficial,  showy  character,  quite,  out 
of  place  in  such  fine  company.  Mr.  Perry's  own 
little  compositions  were  agreeable  and  clever. 
Mrs.  E.  Humphrey  Alleu's  singing  was  higldy 
satisfactory,  especially  in  the  two  songs  in  which 
she  had  the  fine  violin  obligate  accompaniment  of 
her  husband. 


Philharmonic  Orchestra.  —  We  were 
obliged  to  lose  the  third  concert  (Dec.  2)  of 
Mr.  Listemann's  finely  trained  little  orchestra,  of 
which  we  gave  the  programme  in  our  last.  The 
fourtli  concert  occurred  last  evening,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Miss  Sara  Barton,  soprano  (her  first 
appearance  in  America  after  an  absence  of  seven 
years),  of  Ole  Bull  (his  first  appearance  this  sea- 
son), and  of  Mr.  Charles  11.  Morse,  the  musical 
director  at  VVelleslcy  College,  as  organist.  The 
programme  included  :  — 

1.  Syniphonie,  No.  1,  for  Organ  and  Orchestra. 

Alex.  Uuiliiuint. 
(First  Movement.     New.) 
Mr.  Charles  tl.  Jloriie  and  Orchestra. 

2.  Andante  Soave  ("  Gretchen  "),  from  Faust- 

Syiiiplionie, Liszt. 

(First  time  in  Bostfiii.) 

3.  Grand  Aria    (Jl  Trofeta),  "  L'ingrato    m'  abban- 

dona " Afeyerbcer. 

Mi83  Sara  Barton. 

4.  Fantasic  Hongroise Jlidlc//-IO>liiie. 

Ole  Gull. 


5.  "  Le  Kouet  d'Omphale,"  Symphonique  Poem. 

Sulnt-Saem. 
(By  special  request.) 
6-  Slavonic  Dances,  Op.  46,  Nos.  7  and  8.  Anton  Dtorah, 
(New.) 

7.  The  Lost  Chord Sullivan. 

(Piano  and  Organ.) 
Miss  Sara  Barton. 

8-  Visions ,     .     .     .     . 

Composed  and  performed  by  Ole  Bull. 
9.  A  Musical  .Joke,  for  Strings  and  Horns,     .     Mozart. 
10.  L'Invitation  a  la  Valse     ...        C.  M.  v.  Weber. 
(Adapted  for  Orchestra  by  Berlioz.) 

We  have  to  reserve  comment  for  another  num- 
ber. So,  also,  of  Mme.  Cappiani's  concert  which 
occurred  on  Wednesday  evening. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  YoiiK,  Novesibek  24.  —  Last  season  we  had  three 
sets  of  orcliestral  concerls  in  full  blast,  but  this  year  we  are 
to  have  but  two,  namely,  Dr.  Damrosch's  symphony  con- 
certs, and  those  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety. Dr.  Damrosch's  first  concert  took  place  on  Saturday 
evening,  November  8,  with  the  Ibllowing  orchestral  num- 
bers: — 

Seventh  Symphony Beethoven. 

*' Walpurgisnacht  *'   (from    "Spring"   Sym- 
phony) .      .  '.....•....     Eaff. 

"  Fine  Faust  Ouverture  " Wat/fier. 

Symphonic  Poem,  *' Festklaenge" Liszt. 

The  house  was  very  full,  tiie  audience  enthusiastic,  and 
the  performance,  in  the  main,  admirable.  Miss  Drasdil 
w:is  the  only  soloist  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  evening's 
enjoyment  by  lier  rendering  of  two  selections,  each  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment. 

Your  readers  are  of  course  aware,  by  this  time,  that  Mr. 
Thomas  will  direct  the  concerts  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic 
Society,  as  well  as  those  on  this  side  of  the  river.  To  suit 
Mr.  Thomas's  convenience,  the  Brooklyn  entertainments 
will  be  given  on  the  Tuesdays  which  precede  the  Saturdays 
appropriated  by  the  New  Y^ork  society.  In  this  way  Mr. 
Thomas  contrives  to  accomplish  the  somewhat  difficult  feat  of 
living  in  one  city  and  superintending  important  musical 
interests  in  another,  some  five  hundred  miles  distant.  The 
Cincinnati  people  ha^e  little  cause  to  complain  of  this  ar- 
rangement, for  they  do  not  dislike  the  idea  of  our  being  coni- 
pelled  (?)  to  go  to  them  for  a  leader.  The  New  York  pub- 
lic, blinded  by  an  infatuated  belief  that  no  one  but  Thomas 
knows  anything  about  an  orchestra  and  its  uses,  merely  con- 
tents itself  with  the  fact  that  it  has  secured  its  well- beloved 
Theodore.  But  the  Brooklynites !  ah,  there's  the  rub;  they 
may  either  congratulate  themselves  that  they  have  the  Jirst 
of  everything,  for  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  pro- 
grammes of  their  concerts  will  be  literally  repeated  in  our 
city  ;  or,  they  may  reflect  that  the  Ohio  leader  is  merely 
practicing  upon  them,  using  their  concerts  for  rehearsals,  in 
lact;  at  any  rate,  they  can  pay  their  money  even  if  they  do 
not  take  their  choice.  From  all  that  can  be  learned  they  are 
inclined  to  grumble  at  the  whole  business  and  are  seriously 
discontented  with  the  substitution  of  Tuesday  for  Saturday 
evenings,  as  well  as  with  the  present  plan  of  having  but  one 
rehearsal  for  each  concert."  This  last  inlliction  was  severe 
upon  tlie  younger  portion  of  the  community,  for  the  Brook- 
1  n  Academy  h;id  become  a  charming  rendezvous  and  tryst- 

;  place  on  Philharmonic  afternoons.  However,  those 
things  are  of  the  past,  and  it  must  be  recollected  that  Cin- 
cinnati plays  "  first  fiddle  "  now. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society 
occurred  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  18,  with  the  follow- 
ing programme :  — • 

Overture,  "King  Lear" Berlioz. 

Piano-forte  Concerto  (B-flat  minor)       .     .      Tschaikowshj, 
Mr.   Kummel. 

Siegmund's  Love-Song Wogntr, 

Sig.   Campanini. 

Kitt  der  Walkueren Wagner. 

Siegfried's  death  (Gutterdammerung]        ,     .     .     Wnyner. 
Fifth  Symphony,  Op.  G7 Btefhoven. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  descant  at  length  upon  the  dif- 
ferent numbers,  for  they  are  all,  witli  one  exception,  so  wel'. 
known.  The  concerto  is  a  noble  work,  superb  in  instrumen- 
tation, grandly  conceived,  and  faulty  only  in  being  so  very 
diftuse.  Mr.  Kummel  placed  the  piano  part  very  finely 
(from  memory),  and  really  seems  to  have  improved  since  last 
winter.  Mis  nuuiner  is  more  quiet  and  self-contained,  and 
lie  appears  more  like  an  artist  and  less  like  a  school  boy.  In 
the  use  of  the  pedal  he  is  as  wofully  deficient  as  formerly ; 
it  times  he  allows  totally  dissonant  chords  lo  be  blurred  into 
each  other  in  a  distracting  way.  The  defect  could  not  have 
been  the  fault  of  the  instrument,  for  he  used  a  fine  Steinway 
Grand  of  exceedingly  pure  tone  and  of  admirable  key  and 
pedal  action. 

Campanini'8  lovely  voice  has  rarely  been  heard  to  better 
advantage  than  in  tlie  Wagner  "Love-Song"  which 
sounded  a  little  incongruous  in  Italian.  He  was  warmly, 
indeed  enthusiastically,  recalled,  and  sang  even  butter  than 
in  the  fust  instance. 
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On  Saturday  evening,  November  22,  the  New  York  Phil  ■ 
hannoiiic  Society's  concert  was  given  witli  nearly  the  same 
programme  as  the  one  just  mentioned.  The  performance 
was  a  very  good  one.  If  one  missed  the  delicacy  and  fiuisli 
which  formerly  characterized  oi'chestral  performances  under 
jMr.  Thomas's  baton,  it  unist  be  remembered  that  through 
that  gentleman's  own  efforts  we  have  grown  to  be  very  crit- 
ical and  to  expect  a  very  great  deal  from  him. 

The  Oratorio  Society  will  give  Elijah  on  Saturday  even- 
j'lg,  November  29.  The  soloists  will  be  BIrs.  Swift,  3Irs. 
Sherwin,  Miss  Drasdil,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Whitney. 
The  programme  for  the  third  concert  is  yet  unannounced; 
but  at  the  second  we  are  promised  the  Messiah,  and  at  the 
fourth  and  last  (to  be  given  in  St.  George's  cljurch),  Bach's 
Pmiion  Music. 

Josefty  returns  to  this  city  next  month,  and  will  inaugurate 
a  second  series  of  concerts  on  December  15.  AiiUL's. 


Baltimore,  Dec.  1.  —  Since  my  last  there  has  been  lit 
tie  of  general  interest  in  music  liere.  I  give  below  the  pro- 
grammes of  tlie  last  two  of  the  chamber  concerts  which  are 
given  every  Saturday  evening  at  the  instruction  hall  of  the 
Peabody  Conservatory;  they  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
what  the  institution  is  accomplishing  in  this  (in  Baltimore) 
much  neglected  but  all  important  department  of  the  art:  — 

Saturday,  Nov.  22. —  String  quartet, E-flat  major,  No.  1, 
for  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello.  Composed  1795,  L. 
Cherubini;  Messrs.  Kinclie,  Allen,  Schaefer,  andJungnickel. 
Cavatina,  from  the  opera  "  I'he  Water- Carrier,"  Mr.  Wm. 
Lincoln,  student  of  the  Conservatory,  second  year.  Scene 
and  Cavatina,  from  the  opera  "Attila,"  G.  Verdi;  Miss 
Helen  Winternitz,  student  of  the  Conservatory,  second  year. 
Piano  quartet,  E-flat  major,  work  IG,  for  piano,  violin,  viola, 
and  violoncello,  L.  van  Beethoven ;  Miss  Helen  Todhunter, 
student  of  the  Conservatory,  fifth  year,  Messrs.  Eincke, 
Schaefer,  and  Jungnickel. 

Saturday,  Nov.  29 :  — 
W.  A.  Mozart: 

(ft)  String  quartet,  E-flat,  No.  14. 

Messi's.  Allen,  Eincke,  Schaefer,  and  Jungnickel. 

(b)  Countess's  Air  i'roni  Figaro. 
Miss  Marie  Becker,  ex-student  of  the  Conservatory. 
Franz  Lachner: 

Piano  Quintet,  A  minor.  No.  2.     Work  145. 

For  piano,  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello. 

Mr  Ross  Jungnickel,  student  of  the  Conservatory,  fourth 
year,  Messrs.  Allen,  Fincke,  "Schaefer,  and  Jungnickel. 

Mr.  Hamerik  is  engaged  in  con-eeting  the  proof  of  his 
fifth  Norse  Suite  (dedicated  to  Gade),  and  is  also  at  work 
completing  the  sixth  of  these  characteristic  compositions. 

The  "  Germania  Maennerchor,"  one  of  the  leading  Ger- 
man singing  societies  of  our  city,  produced  I\Iendelssohn's 
Athalia  last  week,  with  large  chorus  and  orchestra.  Owing 
to  other  engagements  your  correspondent  was  prevented  from 
attending.  C.  E. 


Chicago,  Nov.  27.  —  This  early  hour  of  Thaidvsgivhig 
morning  I  devote  to  writing  my  little  record  to  the  Journal. 
As  the  mind  reflects  upon  the  progress  the  West  has  made 
in    the   musical  art  during  the  past  ten  years,  there  can  but ' 

come  over  every  honest  soul  a  feeling  of  thankfulness 

But  I  return  to  the  immediate  musical  matters. 

First,  I  transmit  a  programme  of  the  last  concert  given  by 
Herr  Joseffy,  wlien,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  orchestra,  he 
played  the  following  works:  — 

Concerto  (E-flat) Liszt. 

Concerto  (E-flat)  .     .     , Beethoven. 

Hungarian  Fantasie,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  .  .  Liszt. 
Again  a  very  small  audience  greeted  him,  for  there  were 
attractions  elsewhere,  at  an  entertainment  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  that  could  not  be  resisted  by  a  large  number  of 
our  musical  people.  Much  has  been  written  in  regard  to 
the  playing  of  tliis  wonderful  pianist,  and  the  critics  have 
vied  with  each  other  for  superlatives  expressive  of  encomium. 
Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cooler  heads  have  endeavored 
not  to  press  their  commendations  beyond  all  bounds  of  rea- 
son. The  classification  of  an  artist's  talents  has  often  been 
made  the  groundwork  of  unhealthy  comparisons,  which  as- 
sume the  impossibility  of  there  being  a  difference  in  great- 
ness. That  is,  we  find  that  one  artist  of  renown  is  made  to 
give  way  to  another,  and  the  last  idol  holds  the  highest  place 
in  this  general  estimation  of  abilities.  Yet  in  the  compari- 
son there  may  be  no  logical  ground  whatever;  for  the  accom- 
plishments of  each  may  be  so  different  as  to  admit  of  no  re- 
lation one  with  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  reflective 
comparison  does  not  change  in  any  way  the  real  attainments 
made  by  persons,  it  only  produces  a  false  opinion  detri- 
mental to  a  healthy  progress  in  art.  We  hear  Joseffy's  tal- 
ent spoken  of  in  terms  implying  that  a  greater  than  Kuben- 
stein,  or  a  Von  Billow  is  with  us;  and  these  representative 
nuisicians  of  the  age  are  made  to  take  the  lower  places.  This 
is  a  false  estimate  of  the  accomplishments  of  each ;  for,  as 
.  there  are  varieties  in  the  vast  sphere  of  the  beautiful,  so  are 
there  differences  manifested  in  the  talent  of  its  representatives. 
Critics  would  do  better  to  uphold  the  good  for  its  worth,  and 
condemn  the  false  for  its  hideousness,  rather  than  indulge  in 
discourteous  personalities.  With  the  man  as  an  individual 
the  critic  has  nothing  to  do,  for  he  stands  or  falls  by  his  own 
degree  of  worth.  There  is  room  on  the  mountain  of  excel- 
lence for  many  more  great  lights,  and  if  each  differs  in  abil- 
ity the  bow  of  promise  will  contain  the  more  beauty. 


The  Germania  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Hans  Balat- 
ka,  gave  its  opening  concert  in  Brand's  Hall.  The  society 
has  a  male  chorus  of  forty-five  persons,  whicli  is  supplemented 
by  ladies'  voices  when  it  is  necessary,  for  the  performance  of 
important  works.  They  sang  Hiller's  "Easter  Morning," 
(sojirano  solo  by  Miss  Helene  Balutka)  and  the  finale  of  the 
first  act  of  liienziy  besides  smaller  pieces.  _  Miss  Mahla 
played  Liszt's  Second  Khapsodie  very  successfully,  and  iSIr. 
SchulLz  added  the  tenor  Uomanza  from  Aula  to  the  pro- 
gramme. The  whole  concert  reflected  honor  upon  the  con- 
ductor. 

At  Reed's  Temple  of  Music  the  following  programme  was 
offered  at  the  last  Chamber  Concert  given  there :  — 

1.  Quartet,  Op.  16 Beethoven. 

2.  Valse  Caprice Wieiiiawshl. 

Wm.  Lewis. 

3.  Adagio  Expressivo,  from   String  Quintet,  Op- 

3-t Onslow. 

4.  Song,  "  The  Sea  hath  its  pearls  "     .     .     .     .  Thiessen. 

Mr.  E.  Schultz. 
'Cello  Obligato  by  Mr.  Balatka. 

5.  Quintet,  Op.  107 Hfif- 

In  many  respects  it  was  the  best  the  club   has  given  us, 

and  it  afforded  much  pleasure  to  the  appreciative  audience. 
Mr.  Lewis  won  a  hearty  recall  for  his  solo  number. 

Tuesday  evening,  November  18,  came  the  English  Opera 
Company  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Max  iMaretzek,  open- 
hig  in  his  own  work  entitled  "Sleepy  Hollow."  I  gave  it 
my  close  attention,  expecting  to  hear  a  new  departure  in  oper- 
atic representation.  The  score  contains  some  very  pretty 
music,  and  it  is  written  in  the  Italian  style.  The  scenery  is 
pretty;  and  some  of  the  numbers  found  a  hearty  apprecia- 
tion at  once.  There  seems  to  be  a  want  of  unity,  however, 
in  the  construction  of  the  work,  for  it  is  rather  amusing  to 
find  Washington  Irving's  famous  characters  singing  music  of 
the  Italian  style.  Notliing  could  be  more  out  of  place  than 
to  make  Ichabod  Crane,  the  schoolmaster,  execute  a  pro- 
longed trill  hi  one  of  his  songs;  but  he  really  attempts  it, 
and  if  the  baritone  who  took  the  part  had  been  a  better 
singer  I  think  that  he  would  have  succeeded.  The  orches- 
tral accompaniments  contain  some  very  pretty  effects,  and 
the  whole  work  shows  that  an  experienced  musician  has 
written  it.  The  "  Spinning  Song,''  for  the  soprano,  is  a 
nunilier  that  will  ah^Tiys  win  its  way.  The  opera  should  be 
given  with  a  better  company  before  it  can  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  succeed. 

The  last  Chamber  Concert  at  Hershey  Hall  had  this  pro- 
gramme :  — 

1.  Sonata  in  C  minor,  Op.  30,  No.  2  (Piano  and 

Violin) Beethoven. 

Messrs.  Eddy  and  Lewis. 

2.  Song:  Air  with  variations Proch. 

Miss   Fidelia  Densmore. 

3.  Grand  Trio  in  E,  Op.  83  (Piano,  Violin,  and 

Violoncello) Bummel. 

Messrs.  Eddy,  Lewis,  and  Eichheim. 
There  was  an  appreciative  audience  and  the  playing  was  en- 
joyable. 

A  comical  circular  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  an- 
nouncing the  formation  of  a  "  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Music."  When  one  realizes  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking he  may  almost  smile  at  the  boldness  of  human  en- 
deavor. Yet  when  we  consider  that  occupation  is  necessary 
to  supply  energy  \vith  the  incentive  of  growth,  we  become 
conscious  that  here  is  a  work  vast  enough  to  tax  human 
powers  even  to  the  end  of  tinie.  I  am  rejoiced  that  this  so- 
ciety can  look  out  upon  a  boundless  field  of  labor,  and  even 
extend  their  work  into  the  world  of  the  immortal,  where  the 
happy  choir  is  said  to  be  chanting  everlasting  praises. 
There  is  nothing  like  having  plenty  to  do.  C.  H.  B. 


a.  Blumenstueck,  Op.  19, 

b.  "  WliyVfrom  Op.  13, 

c.  "Whims,"  from  Op.  12. 

a.  Impromptu  in  A  flat,  Op.  20, 

b.  I'aiitasie-lmpromptu,  in  C-sharp 

minor  Op,  Gti,  ) 

Second  Hungarian  lihapsody^  witli  Kive  Cadenza    .     LifzL 
The  Arion  Club  is  to   give    lloflmann's    "  Cinderella,'* 
December  4th,  with  Sltta  for  tlie  principal  soloist. 

J.  C.  F. 


ScIiumoTtn. 


ChopiTi. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Nov.  27.  —  The  most  important 
musical  event  of  the  last  two  weeks  was  Herr  Joseffy's  con- 
cert, November  17.  His  programme  was  the  now  familiar 
one  beginning  with  the  "  Waldstein  "  Sonata  of  Beethoven. 
His  interpretation  of  this  sonata  I  found  thorouglily  satisfac- 
tory, and  his  playing  of  the  Bach  fugue  was  perfection  itself. 
His  interpretations  of  Chopin  were  less  satisfying,  especially 
of  the  E  major  Etude,  Op.  10,  to  which  I  was  unable  to  rec- 
oncile myself.  Of  his  technique  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
but  praise;  it  has  already  been  sufficiently  analyzed  for  your 
readers,  and  I  need  add  nothing. 

The  Heine  Quartet  gave  their  second  recital  of  chamber 
music  November  24,  with  the  foUowing  programme;  — 

(1.)   String  Quartet,  Op.  40     ...      .  Curl  Schvhert. 

(2.)  Duo  (Joncertante  for  Two  Violhis,  Op.  67  .    Sjiohr. 
Andante  and  Rondo. 

(3.)  Trio  for  Piano,  VioUn,  and  'Cello,  Op.  54  .     Fesca. 
Andante  and  Scherzo. 

(4.)  Piano  Quartet,  Op.  3  .  .  •  .  .  Meiuielssohn. 
(Last  movement.) 
This  is  a  very  pleasing,  though  not  great  programme;  and 
being  within  the  reach  of  the  players,  so  far  as  interpretation 
is  concerned  (their  execution  is  fully  equal  to  it),  it  was  done 
very  satisfactorily.  Their  tone  impressed  me  better  than 
heretofore. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  pupil  recitals  was  given  at  Mill- 
waukee  College,  November  21,  by  Miss  Kate  A.  Stark,  a  very 
talented  pupil  of  Mr.  John  C.  Fillmore,  who  has  the  musical 
department  there.      Here  is  the  programme:  — 
Sonate  in  E-flat,  Op.  31,  No.   3 Beethoven. 


MUSICAL  intelligp:nce. 

The  first  Symphony  Concert  (15th  season)  of  the  Har- 
vard Musical  Association  takes  place  next  Tliursday  aiter- 
noon,  at  3  o'clock.  We  have  already  given  the  programme; 
it  only  remains  to  add  that  the  Trio  Concerto  by  Beethoven 
is  to  be  performed  by  Messrs  G.  W.  Sumia-r,  pianoforte, 
Edouard  Ueimendahl,  vioUn,  and  Frederick  Giese,  violon- 
cello, with  orchestra.  Carl  Zerrahn  will  conduct,  with 
Bernhard  Listemann  at  the  head  of  the  vioiiiis.  Tlie  orches- 
tra, of  47  instruments,  is  constituted  as  follows:  — 

First  Violins:  Bernhard  Listemann,  C.  N.  Allen,  Julius 
Akeroyd,  Theodore  Human,  F.  Listemann,  Carl  Melsel, 
J.  C.  Mullaly,  Henry  Suck.  —  Second  VivUns  :  Vincent 
Akeroyd,  Carl  Eichier,  Julius  Eichler,  Uichard  lUlz,  Henry 
Strauss,  Carl  Trautmann.  —  V'iulns:  Edward  Beyer,  Hfury 
Heindl,  Aug.  Schneider,  E.  Strasscr,  Carl  Wcinz  —  Vio- 
loncellos: Wulf  Fries,  Carl  Behr,  Alex.  Heindl,  Wilhelin 
Bietzel,  Aug.  Suck.  —  Double  Basses:  H.  A.  Greene,  L. 
Jennewein,  Aug.  Stein,  H.  Steinmann. 

Flutes :  Edward  Heindl,  F.  W.  Schlim,per Oboes  :  A. 

L.  de  Kibas,  Carl  Faulwasser.  —  Clarinets :  Ernest  Weber, 
O.  A.  Whitmore.  —  Bassoons:  Paul  Eitz,  E.  Kegestein. 

Bonis:  Edward  Schormann,  Carl  Schumann,  L.  Lip- 
poldt,  A.  Gumpricht.  —  Trumpets  :  E.  M.  Bagley,  B.  Bow- 
sou. —  Trombones:  G.  A.  Patz,  A.  Bigg,  G.  W.  Stew- 
art. —  Tuba :  AV.  C  Nichols.  —  Timpani :  H.  D.  Simpson. 

—  The  following  will  be  the  soloists  at  the  performance  of 
The  Messiah^  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Dec.  2S: 
Miss  Faimy  Kellogg,  Miss  Emily  Winant,  Mr.  Christian 
Fritsch,  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney.  There  will  be  a  public 
rehearsal  on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  26.  For  the  Triennial 
Festival,  next  May,  Miss  Emma  Thursby,  i\Irs.  Alina  Os- 
good, and  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary  are  engaged;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  society  is  negotiating  also  with  Mme.  Etelka 
Gerster. 

—  Mme.  Cappiani,  the  accomplished  vocal  teacher,  com- 
menced a  series  of  four  concerts  in  Mechanics'  Hall,  Dec.  3, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Constance  Howard,  of  New  York,  Mr.  H. 
G.  Hanchett.  pianists,  and  a  number  of  her  pupils.  The 
programme  included  a  vi}ry  wide  range  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental compositions,  all  sufficiently  light  and  pleasing. 
Among  the  composers  represented  were  Liszt,  liobert  Franz, 
Costa,  Raff,  Von  Weber,  Kossini,  Schubert,  Silas,  Handel, 
Verdi,  Rubinstein,  and  Mozart.  We  hope  to  speak  more 
fully  of  the  concert  in  our  next.  For  future  dates  see  cal- 
endar. 

—  Mr.  Adamowski,  the  young  Polish  violinist,  has  ac- 
cepted a  number  of  eiiga,gements  with  the  Emma  Thursby 
Company,  and  will  appear  with  her  in  this  city  Dec.  11, 
(presumably  in  the  Bay  State  Lecture  Course).  —  Miss 
Thursby  will  make  her  first  appearance  here  since  her  return 
from  Europe  in  the  Kedpath  Coui-se,  Dec.  9. 

—  The  Apollo  Club  will  give  its  first  pair  of  concerts,  in 
Music  Hall,  on  the  evenings  of  Dec.  8  and  12. 

—  The  first  concert  of  the  season  by  the  Cecilia  will  be 
given  in  Music  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  22,  when  Mas 
Bruch's  Odysseus  will  be  performed,  with  orchestra.  Mr. 
Charles  K.  Adams  will  sing  the  pa.rt  of  Odysseus. 

—  AVe  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  success  of  the  proposed 
course  of  five  symphony  concerts  in  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Paine,  is  sub- 
stantially secured.  The  Listemann  Orchestra,  increased  to 
40  instruments,  will  perform  in  all  of  tliem.  The  dates  are 
Dec.  18,  Jan.  8,  Feb.  5,  and  2G,  March  18,  Among  the 
works  to  be  played  are  Beethoven's  Fifth  and  Eighth  Sym- 
phonies, Mozart's  E-fiat  Symphony,  Goetz's  Posthumous 
Symphony,  etc.,  Overtures  to  Fingal's  Cave  and  OberL.n, 
and  works  by  Bach,  Schumann,  Wagner,  Saint-Salons,  and 
others.  Subscriptions  for  season  tickets  may  be  sent  to  C. 
W.  Sever,  University  book  store,  Cambridge. 

The  first  of  a  stries  of  four  piano  recitals,  by  Sir.  John 

Preston,  was  given  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  in  Rangeley 
Hall,  Winchester.  The  concerts  were  projected  by  a  gentle- 
man of  the  town,  entirely  in  the  interest  of  art,  his  desire 
being  to  present  to  intelligent  and  appreciative  audiences 
works  of  the  better  class;  good  music,  but  not  too  far  over 
the  line,  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  divide  the  classical 
from  the  enjoyable.  The  performance  on  Tuesday  evening 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  this  praiseworthy  design  will 
be  successfully  carried  out.  The  programme  was  of  a  high 
order,  fllr.  Preston's  selections  including,  besides  a  Beetho- 
ven Sonata  as  the  piece  de  resistance^  compositions  of 
Chopin,  Handel,  Bach,  and  Silas,  and  transcriptions  by 
Litzt  and  Saint-Sai^ns.  Mr.  Preston  is  known  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  our  younger  generation  of  pianists,  and 
his  playing  was  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  very  enjoyable 
throughout  the  wide  ranr;e  of  the  programme  which  we  ha\'e 
indicated.  Mr.  Preston  was  assisted  at  this  concert  l)y  Mrs. 
T.  M.  Carter,  who  sang  very  nicely  and  with  excellent  taste 
some  very  well  selected  numbers,  one  or  two  of  whicli  were 
reinforced  by  a  cornet  obligato  by  Mr.  Carter.     The  beauti- 
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ful  little  hall  was  filled  with  an  interested  and  well  pleased 
audience,  and  its  remarkable  acoustic  properties  lent  an 
added  lirilliuucy  to  the  Miller  grand  piano  upun  which  Mr. 
Preston  played.  At  tlie  next  concert  of  the  series  Mr.  0.  ^. 
Allen  will  plaj-,  and  Mrs.  E.  Humphrey-Allen  will  sing.  — 
Coitfier,  jVyy.  -JO. 

—  A  little  concert  was  given  at  the  Commonwealth  Hotel, 
^Monday  evenini^,  wliicli  was  attended  by  tlie  guests  of  the 
house  and  their  friends  Tlie  large  dining-rooui  was  con- 
verted into  a  concert  hall,  and,  with  the  aid  of  decorations 
and  flowers,  supplemented  by  the  ladies'  elaborate  toilets, 
presented  an  elegant  appearance.  Miss  Florence  Holmes, 
Miss  Lx>uise  Gage,  and  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Hay  were  the 
vocalists  of  the  evening,  and  tiieir  respective  efforts  were 
warmly  received.  Mr.  Adamowsici  played  several  violin 
solos  with  the  charming  grace  and  finish  which  have  already 
become  recognized  as  peculiar  to  him.  Miss  Kate  Nason's 
readings  showed  her  to  be  a  young  lady  of  rich  endowment 
and  remarkable  promise.  Miss  Gage  and  Mr.  Hay,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  are  of  the  quartet  of  the  First  church, 
where  the  music  is  always  a  great  attraction.  A  gentleman 
present  expressed  what  was  evidently  the  feeling  of  the  en- 
tire audience  when  lie  said,  *■  In  Miss  Gage  are  happily 
united  rare  sweetness  and  purity  of  voice,  with  a  charming 
dignity  and  simplicity  of  manner."  —  /bid. 


Nkw  York.  —The  first  concert  of  the  New  York  Ora- 
torio Society,  Or.  L.  Damroseii  conductor,  took  pl;\ce  last 
Saturday.  EUjali  was  presented,  and  received  witii  great 
enthusiasm.  'I'he  singing  of  Mrs.  Marie  Louise  Swift  is 
highly  praised.  The  other  solo  singers  were  Mrs.  Amy 
Sberwia  (a  prouHsing  youTig  soprano),  ftliss  Drasdil,  and 
Messrs.  Fritsch,  Kemniertz,  and  JM.  W.  Whitney. 

—  Of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood's  first  piano  recital,  in 
Steinway  Hall,  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  the  new  Musical 
Jievietc  says:  '*  The  programme  was  fidl  of  interest.  'I'he 
two  important  selections  were  Bach's  Urimd  FunUisti  and 
Fng^Lie^  G  minor,  for  organ  (arranged  for  piano-forte  by 
Liszt),  with  which  the  recital  opened,  and  Beethoven's  last 
piano-sonata,  C  minor,  Op.  Ill,  in  two  movements,  -which 
followed  the  Bach  selection.  The  rest  of  the  programme 
consisted  of  oue-niovement  selections  from  Chopin,  Schu- 
mann, Li^zt,  and  that  t.dented  composer,  iMoritz  Moszkow- 
ski.  Mr.  Sherwood  added  to  his  correctness  of  delineation 
of  Bach  a  modern  coloring,  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  in 
bad  taste.  In  the  Beethoven  Sonata  the  player  was  most 
successful  in  the  clearly  melodic  second  movement:  Arietta, 
Ad'iyio  moUo  stmjjlice  e  cnntabUe  In  playing  Chopin  Mr. 
Sherwood  is  entirely  at  home.  His  let/nto  touch  tits  him 
for  a  pei-fect  reproduction  of  hUrefined,  intellectual  concep- 
tion of  that  deUcate,  poctic^""^  ^^^  ^^^"^Nodtirne,  F-sharp, 
Up.  ]5,  and  the  Grande  Fulouaise,  A-fiat,  Op.  53,  were  the 
Chopin  selections  on  this  occasion;  Schumaun's  F7ule  vom 
Lied  and  a  Xovelette,  but  especially  his  beautiful  Warum  ? 
received  full  justice  at  Mr.  Siierwood's  hands.  IMoszkowski 
was  represented  by  a  ^fonlent  Jfimcil,  not  so  beautiful  as 
one  of  Schubert's,  but  charming  because  of  its  improvisation- 
like  chanicter.  The  recital  closed  with  Liszt's  W^aldtsratts- 
clien  and  Mtp/iiHo  Waltz^  which,  although  admirably  played, 
were  uninteresting  to  the  hearers." 

The  second  recital  (according  to  the  Tribune)  was  better 
attended  than  the  first,  and  seemed  to  arouse  a  greater  de- 
gree of  popular  interest.  As  on  Tuesday,  tlie  programme 
was  an  exhausting  one,  and  it  was  rendered  most  consci- 
entiously. It  opened  with  the  great  Chromatic  Fantasia 
and  Fugue  arranged  from  J.  S.  Bacli  by  Liszt.  This  was 
a  scholarly  and  careful  piece  of  work,  although  not  especially 
attractive.  Mr.  Sherwood's  playing  in  the  Beethoven 
Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  Op.  12,  No.  3,  in  E-flat,  was 
much  more  interesting  and  sympathetic,  and  more  full  of 
life  and  vigor.  The  test  pieces  of  the  concert  were  seven  of 
Chopin's  Etudes.  In  these  Mr.  Sherwood  was  very  uneven. 
yet  at  times  very  good.  The  Etude  in  C-sharp  minor  (Op. 
25,  No.  7)  was  charmingly  done;  so,  too,  was  the  one  in  E- 
Bat  major  (Op.  10,  No.  11),  and  also  that  in  D  flat  major 
(Op.  25,  No.  8).  On  the  other  hand,  his  rendering  of  the 
£tude  Suv  Its  touches  noirts  wsls  flippant  and  trivial,  and 
in  the  C  minor  Etude  (Op.  10,  No  12)  his  execution,  thoui^h 
Virilliant,  was  uncertain.  Mr.  Slierwood  had  the  assistance 
of  3fme.  Constance  Howard,  who  played  in  an  Impromptu 
by  Iteinecke,  and  showed  a  marked  improvement  since  her 
cl(:but  last  ye;ir,  and  of  Brandt,  the  violinist,  who  played  his 
part  of  the  Beethoven  Sonata  charmingly,  and  gave  an  ex- 
cellent performance  of  several  Bach  numbers  for  violin. 

—  The  (Jpem  a:ason  keeps  on.  The  Tribune  tells  us: 
Mile.  Marimon,  whom  Mr.  Mapleson  offers  a.s  a  substitute 
for  Mme.  Gerster,  wa.s  a  passenger  on  the  City  of  Uichmond, 
which  waa  t^jwed  into  Halifax  yesterday  with  a  broken  shaft. 
The  lady's  first  apijearance  at  the  Academy  of  Music  will 
therefore  I*  pf>sti»oiiwl  a  few  days  beyond  the  time  the 
manager  had  probably  set  for  it,  and  we  must  content  our- 
selve9  with  the  pLiin  fare  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
toToeA.  Avla  \%  so  well  done  that  almost  any  opera  hou.se 
might  be  proud  of  the  representation.  Faust,  Martha,  and 
Liruia,  are  also  creditably  j^iven;  and  in  the  Sunday  per- 
fcirmance^  of  the  Htahat  Mattr  there  i.s  doubllesn  consider- 
aMe  pri»fit.  The  «ubscril»er«  have  n-ason  to  congratidate 
themselves  that  in  this  season  of  dearth  thevoictf  and  sjdrits 
of  Cam[)anini  and  Galassi  lre^'er  fail,  and  the  taste  and  tact 
of  Arditi  arc  never  at  fault." 

And  later  (Nov.  27):  "  During  the  performance  of  Car- 
mifi   last    night,  at  the  Academy  of  Slasic,    there  was  a 


curious  illustration  of  what  one  good  artist  can  do  for  an  ; 
operatic    representation.      The    first    act   was    inexpre.ssildy  ; 
dull.     Carmen  was  lifeless,  Don   Jose  was  flat,  the  ciiorus  [ 
was  out    of  tune,  Michaelifelt  the  general  blight,  nothing 
moved   briskly  on  the  stage,  the  audience  grew  more  and 
more  depressed.      The  second  act  opened  in  the  same  way. 
But  suddenly  when   Del    Pueute  came   upon  the  scene   the 
whole  company  braced   itself  up.      While  he  remained  all 
went  well.      The  various  personages  of  the  story,  who  had 
labored  through  their  parts  thus  far  in  a  perfunctory  manner, 
began  to  act  and  sing,  and  the  concerted  number,  which  in- 
cludes   the    Toreador   song,  was    heartily   encored.     Alas! 
when  Escamillo  departed  the  lights  went  out  again." 

— The  concerts  of  the  Stateii  Island  Philharmonic  Society 
this  season  will  occur  on  Dec,  lii,  Jan.  2-J,  Fell.  27^  and 
April  2.  The  New  York  Philharmonic  CJlnb  will  play  as 
last  year.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  the  sale  of  seats  has 
been  large,  the  subscription  amounting  to  over  S8J0  in  six 
days,  for  the  society  has  done  excellent  work  in  past  seasons, 
and  promises  to  do  even  better  this  year.  At  the  first  con- 
cert .Miss  Henne  and  Mr.  iiichard  Hoffman  will  probably 
appear. 

—  The  New  York  Vocal  Union  began  its  season  last  week, 
at  Chickering  Hall,  with  Schubert's  '-Miriam's  Song  of 
Triumph  "  [in  which  the  soprano  solo  was  charmingly  done, 
they  say,  by  Miss  Beelie),  and  the  usual  assortment  of  part- 
songs  and  quartets. 

—  The  Metropolitan  concert  company,  limited  capital 
S50,000,  have  begun  the  construction  of  a  concert  hall  and 
garden  on  the  south  side  of  Forty- first  Street,  New  York, 
tlie  lot  running  from  Broadway  to  Seventh  Avenue.  Ru- 
dolph Aronson  is  to  conduct  the  orchestra,  and  the  building 
is  to  contain  all  manner  of  modern  improvements,  and  be 
constructed  with  a  sliding  iron  roof  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
moved at  pleasure. 

—  Mr.  P.  S.  Gilmore  makes  no  claim  to  whatever  credit 
may  be  due  to  the  originator  of  the  national  song  *'  Colum- 
bia," which  he  promises  to  give  to  the  public  soon,  saying 
that  it  is  "  an  angelic  inspiration  ''  whicli  came  to  him  in  a 
dream.      Do  Gilmore 's  angels  secure  copyright'? 

—  The  London  correspondent  of  The  Musical  ReHeio  of 
this  city  announces  that  Mme.  Essipoff  will  sail  in  December 
to  join  the  Strakosch  concert  company,  of  which  INIiss 
Thursby  is  the  vocalist. 

—  At  the  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Club,  at  Chicker- 
ing Hall,  last  Tuesday  evening,  the  programme  was  as  for 
lows:  Quartet.  Op.  41,  No.  1,  Schumann;  Sonata  for  piano 
and  violin.  Op.  78,  Kaff,  Mr.  i'''ranz  Kummel,  and  Mr.  Iiich- 
ard Arnold;  The  Trumptter  vf  Sae.khlngtn,  Briickler,  j\Ir. 
Franz  Kemmertz;  Quintet,  Op.  30,  Goldmark,  Mr.  Franz 
Uunuiiel,  and  string  quartet. 


under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  are  open 
to  both  sexes,  it  being  the  pur^mse  of  Mr.  Thomas  to  assist 
women  to  enter  the  orchestra  as  a  professiorj.  Th»i  College 
now  has  a  corps  of  thirty-five  teachers,  recent  accessions  to 
thestaflTljeing  Sig  Luigi  Steffanone  and  Mr.  -I.  F.  Rudolph- 
sen  (singing).  Miss  Cecilia  Gaul  (piano),  Professor  Chris. 
Rothemund  (violin),  and  Mr.  Henry  Carter  (organ  theory 
and  chorus-class). 

—  It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas 
and  the  Cincinnati  festival  chorus  committee,  that  the  chorus 
fur  the  festival  of  18SU  has  advanced  towards  a  satisfactory 
state  of  completion.  The  organizations  represented  in  the 
chorus  are  the  college  choir,  Orplieus,  M;ujnnerchor,  Welsh 
choral  society,  the  Cincimiati  choral  society,  and  the  Germa- 
nia  Maennerchor.  The  report  of  tliese  organizations  makes 
a  chorus  of  over  seven  hundred  voices.  With  these  there  are 
some  oue  hundred  and  fifty  singers  who  do  not  belong  to 
any  society,  which  makes  a  sum. total  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  voices. 

—  More  than  a  score  of  composers  have  sent  in  competi- 
tive scores  for  the  Cincimiati  prize  of  SlOUn.  the  cities  rep- 
resented being  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  liiddeford  (.Me.), 
Winona  (Minn.),  Terre  Haute  (Ind),  Baltimore,  Cleveland, 
Savannah  (Ga.),  Elmira  (N.  Y".),  Beloit  (Wis.),  and  Chicago. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  not  dithcult  to  fix  the  identity  of  the  com- 
petitors, in  the  large  cities  at  least,  Jlr.  A.  C.  Guttersou 
is  the  Minnesota  candidate,  Mr.  Sterrit  the  lepresentative 
from  Indiana,  and  Cincinnati's  reputation,  it  is  said,  is  sus- 
tained by  the  musical  critic  of  one  of  its  great  dailies,  and  at 
least  one  other. 


The  Albany  Musical  Association,  Mr.  John  G.  Parkhurst 
conductor,  will  pertbrm  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Dec.  9,  with  a  chorus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
voices,  and  the  Germania  Orchestra  from  Boston,  with  B. 
Listemann  as  leader.  The  soloists  will  be  Miss  Fanny  Kel- 
logg, Miss  Isabelle  Palmer  Fassett  (of  Albany),  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fessenden,  and  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney.  A  miscellaneous 
concert,  by  the  same  artists,  and  Mr.  Howard  M.  Dow  of 
Boston,  as  accompanist,  will  take  place  on  the  following  even- 
ing. 


Philadelphia.  —  Mr.  Charles  H.  Jarvis,  the  pianist 
has  commenced  a  series  of  six  concerts  in  the  lecture  room  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts.  The  scheme  includes  selections  from 
Bach,  Chopin,  Bargiel,  Gade,  Haydn,  Handel,  Haff,  Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn,  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Weber,  Beethoven, 
Blozart,  and  otiier  composers.  His  first  programme  (Nov. 
13)  was:  — 

Quintet  in  E-flat Mozart. 

Piano,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Bassoon,  and  Horn. 
Messrs.  Jarvis,  Helfrich,  Schneider,  Mueller,  and  Plageraann. 

"  Blondel's  Lied  " R.  Schumann. 

Mr.  E.  Gastel. 
Piano  Solos,  Thirty  minutes  with  Thalberi^  and  Liszt. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Jarvis. 

(a)»Trock'neBlumen"  j         F.  Schvhcrt 

(b)  "Mem"  j 

Mr.  E.  Gastel. 

Grand  Septuor L  N.  Hummel. 

For  Piano,  Oboe,  Flute,  Horn,  Viola,  Violoncello,  and 

Coiitrabasso. 

Messrs.  Jarvis,  Koch,  Helfrich,  Plagemaim,  Graner,  Schmitz, 

and  Albrecht. 


CiNCi.N'NATi. — The  directors  of  the  College  of  Music 
have  published  a  circular  calling  attention  to  the  "  orchestra 
classes"  which  have  recently  been  opened  in  accordance  with 
the  original  scheme  of  the  institution.  These  classes,  says 
the  circular,  are  carefully  organized  with  the  view  of  teaciiing 
those  who  are  studying  orchestral  instrinnents  how  to  play 
in  concerted  music.  It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  education  of 
the  College  of  Music  to  give,  every  season,  a  series  of  orches- 
tra and  chamber  concerts,  and  this  is  the  first  opportunity 
ever  offered  in  this  country  to  study  in  an  orchestra  class,  be 
griwlnated,  and  then  actually  to  enter  the  orchestra.  The 
students  will  he  practiced  in  playing  trios,  quartets,  and  other 
chamber  nni.sic  for  piano,  stritig,  and  other  instruments. 
They  will  also  he  taught  to  play  the  nuisic  of  symphonies  and 
other  compositions   for   lull  orchestra.     These  classes    are 


FOREIGN. 

—  The  principal  feature  of  interest  in  contuiental  musical 
life  (says  the  London  MusiaU  Times  for  November  1)  has 
been  the  resumption  of  performances  on  the  part  of  nearly 
all  the  leading  concert  institutions  in  France,  Germany,  and 
elsewhere.  'Ihus  the  season  of  1879-80  may  be  said  to  have 
conunenced  in  earnest,  for  it  is  in  the  concert-room  rather 
than  in  the  opera-house  where  the  nmsical  activity  of  a  na- 
tion finds  its  most  genuine  expression.  At  Paris,  both  the 
Chatelet  Concerts,  conducted  by  M.  Colonne,  and  the  Con- 
certs Populaires,  UTider  tlie  direction  of  J\I.  Pasdeloup,  re- 
commenced on  the  IDth  ult.  The  last-named  energetic  chef- 
d'orchestre,  encouraged  by  the  signal  success  obtained  by 
the  revival  last  season  of  Berlioz's  "La  Damnation  de 
Faust,"  intends  during  the  coming  winter  to  produce  the 
same  composer's  music  to  "  La  Prise  de  Troie,"  an  opera 
which  has  as  jet  never  been  performed.  M.  Pasdeloup  also 
promises  to  pei-sist  in  his  performance  of  the  "Lohengrin  " 
music,  which  has  hitherto  proved  so  distasteful  to  a  noisy 
portion  of  his  audiences.  Berlin  now  possesses  three  insti- 
tutions devpted  to  the  performance  of  orchestral  works,  viz., 
the  Sinfuniecapelle,  the  concerts  conducted  by  Herr  Bilse, 
and  the  recently  introduced  Popular  Concerts  directed  by 
Herr  Julius  Liebig;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
existing  musical  element  in  the  Prussian  capital  is  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  new  undertaking  by  the  side  of  its  two  long- 
established  rivals.  The  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  of 
world  wide  reputation,  commenced  on  the  9th  ult.  Among 
the  numerous  similar  German  institutions  we  will  only  in- 
stance the  so-called  "  Glirzenich  Concerts  "  of  Cologne,  un- 
der the  direction  of  that  veteran  artist  Ferdinand  Hlller, 
which  on  the  21st  ult.  opened  their  new  season,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  following  artists  have,  among  others,  promised 
to  cooperate:  IMesdames  Clara  Schumann,  Normau-Neruda, 
MM.  Johannes  Brahms,  Joseph  Joachim,  Anton  Rubinstein, 
and  Charles  Gounod. 


Paris — Concert  Populaire  (October  19):  Scotch  Sym- 
phony (Mendelssohn);  Abendlied,  orchestral  arrangement 
by  Saint-Satins  (Schumann);  Impromptu  Hongrois  (Schu 
bert);  Airs  de  Ballet  from  "  Feraniors "  (Rubinsteni); 
Pianoforte  Concerto,  C  minor  (Beethoven);  Overture,  '•  Ve- 
pres  Sicitiennes  "  (Verdi).  Chatelet  Concert  (October  19): 
Symphony,  C  minor  (Beethoven);  "  Sylvia,"  suite  for  or- 
chestra (Leo  Delibes);  Grand  Fantasia,  Op.  15  (Schubert), 
arranged  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  .by  Liszt;  Divertisse- 
ment to  "  Les  Erinnyes  "  (Massenet);  Overture,  "La  Mu- 
ette "  (Auber).  Concert  Populaire  (October  26):  Sym- 
phony, C  major  (Schumami);  Fragment  from  "  Orph^e  " 
(Gluck);  Serenade,  executed  by  all  the  violins,  violas,  and 
violoncellos  of  the  orchestra  (Haydn);  Pastoral  Symphony 
(Beethoven);  Spring  Song  (Mendelssohn);  and  "  Danse  des 
Sylphes"  (F.  Godefroid),  arranged  for  the  harp;  Airs  from 
"  Sylvia"  (I^C'O  Delibes).  Chatelet  Concert  (October  26): 
Symphony,  G  minor  (Mozart);  Rhapsody  for  orchestra  (E. 
Lalo);  Pianoforte  Concerto,  D  minor  (Bnthuis);  "Danse 
Macabre"  (Saint-Saiins);  Serenade,  Op.  8  (Beethoven),  by 
all  the  first  violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos  of  the  orchestra. 


Leipsic.  —  The  programme  of  the  third  Gewandhaus 
Concert  was  thus  constituted:  Part  I.  —  Overture  to  Eury- 
anlhe,  Weber;  Recitative  and  Aria  from  yiwr^a^i^Ae  (sung 
by  Mad.  Moran-Olden,  from  Frankfort-on-the-Main);  Con- 
certo for  Violoncello,  D.  Popper  (new  and  unpublished. 
Played  by  the  composer).  Part  H.  — •  Symphony  in  E- 
tlat  major,  No.  -i,  Haydn;  Songs,  Hermami  Gutz,  Jlozart 
(INlad.  Moran-OIden);  Violoncello  Solos  "  Triiunierei," 
Schumann;  [Gavotte,  Popper,  (Herr  D.  Popper);  "  Cha- 
conne"  and  "  Rigadon."  irom  .^^me,  Rtine  de.  Golconde^ 
Monsigny. 
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Ill 


a^ulskfll  3l"i^t»^"f"'5"- 


j^/?.  C//AS.  a:  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concen,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cuUivalion  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  Nvish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 


5tase._at  U4 


Tkemont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 


QHARLES 


N.  ALLEN, 

VIOLINIST, 


Cpcpives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin      -,—  -,--,._„.. 
paSntksLns  (Piano  and  Viohn)  for ^h=  study  of  ense^tble 


playing. 


'  Address  care  o£  O.  Ditson  &  Co. 


Also  for  accom- 
.udy  o£ 
,  Boston. 


APTHORP, 


TUfR.   WILLIAM  F. 
I'l  Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT. 
Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


r  L.  CAFEN,  o     •    1    •    , 

C  •  ( Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  mclusive), 


■n^ACHER  OF  PIANO, . 

Tt.Aync.1^-  yi  ,56  Tkemont  bT 


Organist  at 
HoLLis  St.  Church. 


ORGAN,  AND  HARMONY, 

156  Tremont  St., 
At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons  . 


][/fADAME   CAPPIANI, 

^       (Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scab,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 
RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston.  .     ^.^ 

'T   P.  CURRfEK, 

■i  •  TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 

,*3  (a)  Tekmont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 


M' 


■R   ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 
K.  AKiaxjJ^.   I-  'i^q  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


M' 


RS.  WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE 
No.  7  Franklin  Sqpake.  Boston .. 


UENRY  G.  HANCHETT, 
tl  PIANIST, 

r  ■■'  Studio  r57  Tkemont  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


PUGENE   THA  YER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  and  5  o'clock. 


H. 


lyi  IV/LL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 

September  2gth,  at  her  room  in  L'awren'ce  Building, 

No.  149(A)  Tremont  Strket,  Boston. 

Applications  received  daily,  from  lo  a.  m.  to  12  M. 

L.    WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora.,  or  Old  Italia7i  School 

of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  Correlli,  A  rikursoti,  Mutes.  A  rnault  and  Motte. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.    Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
I'cmions,  Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


jlfVRON   JV.    WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,   OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 
Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


l^yiLLIAM  y.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass.     .    . 


A/I^SJULIA.WYATT    . 

WILL  RESUME   LESSONS   IN    SINGING 
At  No.  100  BovLSTON  Street,  October  ist. 
C^-  Pupils  are  taught  READING  A  T  SIGHT  if  desired. 


JlfR.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 
•'^  TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston.  Mas=- 


M' 


R.  B.  J.  LANG'S  address 

FOR   PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC , 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickeking  8l  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


nERi\HARD  LISTEMANN 

Gives  Instructions  to 
ADV41VCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN, 
Address:  Pruefek's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


]\^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIV'ES  PUPILS  on.  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 

QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA 


^    C.  D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


PRNST  FERABO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 

Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Maps. 


rARLYLE    FETERSriEA, 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND   TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSILEA^S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  AND  2S1  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


JifR.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ho^irs  10  A.  M.  fo  I  p.  M. 


M' 


-ADAME  RUDERSDORFF, 

so  BOVLSTON  STREET,  ■BOSTON. 
Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  codutiy  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass.  ■ 

y_  B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO-FORTE,   VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 

READING,  and  CHORAL   CONDUCTING. 


U/ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD. 

"'  CONCERT  PIANIST, 

AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
:  137  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Q     W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,.  149 (a) Tremont  St.,  Boston  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


(-ARE  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,.  MASS. 
Address,  25  Hanson  Street,  -Boston,  Mass. 


QERMANIA   BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small     ' 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,   Concerts,   Parties,   Weddings, 

"The   German,"  and  all  occasions 

WHERE  Music   is  required. 

Militai-yBand JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOL.S,  Ar.ENT, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston 


Leaders: 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,   INSTITUTION 
for  the  blind, 

South  Boston,  Mass. 

pianos  carefully  tunf.d  by  experienced 

and  skilful  workmen. 

All  Orders  from  Boston  nr  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
C!^^  This  Department  lias  charge  of  all  tJt€  Pianos  used  in 
tftt  Puljlic  Sc/tools  of  Boston 
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MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR  %\^ 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Mosic  H*LL.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  prnfepsors.  Nearly  20,"000  Ftu- 
(lents  -since  1867.  Situation'^  pecured  for  its  graduates.  For 
l*rospectug,  address         E.  TOUllJKE,  Music  Hall,  Bostox. 


NEW  ENGI.ANP 
MUSICAL 

BlIirKAtJ. 


1  Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 

Address  B.  XOUKJEE, 
I  Mosic  Hall,  Bostox. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twentjr-seven  years  sinc£  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and' not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
■of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  iiiaiiify  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  nvith  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature ;  inchtdiiig  from  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  tiniel}'  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Siguificaut  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspoudeiice  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Musiq  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aasthetic,  stored  up  in  tihese  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself.   , 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND  iCOMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly $5-75  per  annum. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Ameripan  Architect  and  Building 

News S.oo   " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter ii-7S  "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide. ......  3.50  "        " 

*  nie  Atlantic  portraits  of  LONGFELLOW,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  luill  be  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additional, 

J[g=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  vjHI  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  3S3  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington',  St.,  Boston. 
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"A  Charmitig  Story." 

AN  EARNEST  TRIFLER. 

Price  $1.25. 

This  brilliant  story  has  run  through,  edition  after  edi- 
tion, and  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  "One  Summer." 

A  novel  quite  out  of  the  common  course.  The  conTersations 
are  remarkably  entertaining.  The  story  has  good  points,  and 
Tery  many  of  them.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

As  a  delicate  study  of  character  it  exhibits  unmistakable 
originnlity  of  conception  and  truthfulness  of  execution.  — iVew 
York  Tribune. 

The  .'Story  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  calculated  to  hold 
the  rea'ler's  closest  attention  from  beginning  to  end.  —  Boston 
Coimnercial  Bulletin. 

The  best  American  novel  that  has  appeared  since  *'  The  Lady 
of  the  Aroostook."  —  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one,  in  the  style  of  Mr.  ITowells's  de- 
lightful novelets Whoever  wrote  it  has  contributed  a 

very  bright  jnorceau  to  the  literature  of  the  day. —  Chicago 
Tribune. 

A  young  lady  has  recently  written  a  novel  that  threatens  to 
create  a  furore  something  like  that  aroused  by  little  Fanny  Bur- 
ney's  romance,  in  the  days  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson.  The  book 
is  called  "  An  Earnest  Tritler."'  In  Boston  and  New  York  peo- 
ple are  reading  it  eagerly.  It  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  perusal 
in  the  most  cultivated  circles  in  this  country,  and  has  been 
enthuaastically  approved. —  Cincinnati  Commercial. 

***  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  jyrice  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO..  BOSTON. 


PRICE  REDUCED. 


THE 


Family  Lilrary  of  Brltisli  Poetry 

From  Chancer  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
James  T.  Fields  and  Edwin  P.  Whipple. 
1  vol.  royal  8vo,  1028  pages.  With  Heliotype 
Portraits  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  Mrs.  Browning;. 
Clotli,  handsomely  stamped,  S5.00  ;  half  calf, 
S9.00;  Morocco  orjree  calf,  $12.00/ 

This  is  beyond  comparison  the  fullest  and  best 
siugle-volume  collection  of  British  poetry  ever 
published.  It  contains  as  much  as  twelve  ordi- 
nary 'volumes,  yet  the  type  is  large  enough  for 
easy  reading.  The  editors  have  taken  great  pains 
to  include  in  this  book  the  best  work  of  all  British 
poets  of  any  distinction. 

The  following  extracts  from  journals  of  high 
standing  will  show  how  this  Family  Library  is 
regarded  by  competent  judges  :  — 

There  is  every  reason  why  the  book  should  become  the 

standard  collection  of  British  poetry  for  home  use 

It  required  a  knowledge  of  English  history  and  English 
thought,  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  from  which  the  poetry 
grew  ;  in  brief,  the  book  required  the  educated  and  culti- 
vated taste  of  one  who  knows  and  loves  English  literatnre. 
It  is  this  background  of  preparation,  the  richly-stored 
mind,  and  the  mature  judgment  shown  in  the  selections, 
which  make  the  book  a  real  literary  work.  —  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser. 

No  previous  single-volume  anthology  has  ever  ap- 
proached it  in  the  quantity,  variety,  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  its  materials  ;  or  has  contained  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  what  is  distinctly  best  in  the  poetry  of  our  mother 
tongue.  —  The  Eclectic  Magazine. 

We  commend  *'  The  Family  Library  of  British  Poetry  '* 
with  true  heartmess,  as  a  text-book,  to  schools,  academies 
and  colleges  desirous  of  obtaining  an  eligible  knowledge 
of  English  literatnre.  Still  more  should  it  hold  an  hon- 
ored place  in  every  library  as  a  book  of  reference,  and  for 
lumily  use  its  value  is  beyond  price.  —  Providence  Journal 

The  work  is  certainly  a  notable  one  of  its  kind,  the  best, 
indeed,  that  editorial  diligence  and  skill  have  yet  given  to 
the  pnblic.  —  ?>'ew  York  Evening  Poxt. 

Thl.9  baufLiiome  and  portly  volume  is  just  what  it  claims 
to  be,  —  a  library  containing  all  that  is  best  in  British  Po- 
etry.—  Examiner  and  Chronicle  (New  York). 

The  volume  i3  one  which  may  be  commended  with  spe- 
cial satisfaction  to  the  widest  possible  reading.  —  Boston 
Journal. 

A  boon  to  the  English-reading  worid. —  iV.  y.  Observer. 

it  a  more  roagniOcent  volume  of  poetry  than  thlx  has 
er  T  been  compiled  and  published,  it  bafl  not  been  our 

good  foitane  to  see  It We  have  found  nothing  in 

the  volume  to  diAappoint  our  highest  anticipations,  and 
much,  very  much,  to  admire  and  praiae. —  Christian  Ad- 
tocale  (?few  York). 


•»•  For  sale  fry  all  Sooksellers. 
ceipt  of  price  ^  fry  fA«  PubttMherM, 


Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 


HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


AWARDED 

IHighestHonors 

J  AT  EVERY 

^  Worlds  ExHiBiTioH 

FOR 

Thirteen  Years 


NO  OTHER 
jAmericanOrgans 

fHAVE  BEEN  AWARDED 
SUCH  AT  ANY. 


PRICES      '5>: 

4B4.$66.$78.$84>S 
T0$&00 
AND     UPWARDS 
ALSO 

FOR  EASY  Payments! 

45  PER  MONTH  FOR^ 

■|2M0NTHS^0R^6JS« 

PER  QUAftTERFOR    - 

10  QUARTERS,*"  U  PWARDij, 

CATALOGUES  FREE,' 


MUSICIANS    GENERALLY   REGARD  TH  EM     AS   UNEQUALLED"— THEODORE    THOMAS 


^mmmm^i^mmmmjimm. 


IIS'HremontSt.,  BOSTON;46E:.I4th.SHUnionSq)      NEW  YORK;  ^50  and  252  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO.! 


ALFRED    MUDGE    &    SON, 

rLAIN  A.yit    OliXAMENTAI, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


MUSICAL    PRINTINO    A     SPECIALTY. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  WINTER  PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Restaurant  a  la  Carte. 

Lunch  Counter. 

Fancy  Oysters, 
Private  Dining  Rooms. 

Table  d'hote  Dinner,  from  1  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

Thia  place  of  oyer  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a  first- 
class  Restaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for  prompt 
serTice ;  also  Private  Dining  Rooms  for  families  or  parties  after 
concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  respectfully  Bubmitted 
to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of  good  cooking. 

WINES  AND  CIGAES  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  till  13  o'clocU,  P.  M. 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 

Cafe  Restaurant. 

IMPORTED  WINES,  ETC., 

Which  are  highly  recommended. 


Dinner  and  Supper  Parties,  Clubs,  Literary^ 
Musical,  College  Classes,  etc^ 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

VOSSXjEK,'S 
Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


HEWINS   &  HOLLIS, 

Importers  and  Metailers  of 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS, 

Manufacturers  of 

F-IISTE    SKCIPLTS 

TO  ORDER. 

47  Temple  Place    ....   Boston. 


Constipation  and  Indigestion 

Are  nearly  certain  to  afflict  sedentary  brain  workers.  Medicines  usually 
increase  the  difficulty.  FKUIT  FOOD  and  WHITE  "WHEAT 
GliUTEN  relicTe  all,  and  establish  normal  digestion.     We  have  Food. 

i^  Kemedies  for  Kraln  and  Nerve  Troitbles,  for  Consumption,  Dia- 
betes, Dyspepsia,  Briglit's  Disease,  and  all  abnormal  conditions. 

C      We  Believe  Fatness  by  nitrogenous  foods,  without  drugs  and  without 
starvation. 

Pamphlets  Free.  HEALTH  FOOD  CO., 

Brooklyn  OfSce,  9  Clinton  St.  74  Fourth  Ay.,  cor.  10th  St.,  New  Tork. 

Boston  Agency,  G94  Washington  St. 


THE   LATEST  AND   BEST   EDITIONS 


SCOTT  AND  DICKENS. 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  DICKEHS. 

(Just  Ready.) 

Fully  illustrated  with  550  pictures ;  neatly  bound  in  dark  green  cloth  ;  tasteful  and  durable ;  and  by  all  odds  the 
handsomest  edition  ever  issued  for  so  low  a  price. 


1 


29  volumes. 


.50  a  volume* 


THE  l\IEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  THE  WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

Exquisite  work,  at  low  prices;  fifty  elegant  steel  engrayings;  good  paper;  clear  type;  strong  and  tasteful  brown 
cloth  binding. 

S5  Tolumeg.    $1.00  a  -volvaae. 

A  SUPERB  SET  OF  SCOTT'S  WORKS. 

THE  GLOBE  EDITION  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

K  large-print  edition,  in  long  primer  typo ;  embellished  with  Illustrations ;  the  best  pages  for  easy  and  comfortabia 
raafliog;  no  other  edition  offers  so  many  advantages  for  so  little  money. 

13  Tolumea.    $13.00  a  set. 

GLOBE  EDITION  OF  DICKENS.. 

Large  type  and  firm  paper ;  the  best  for  the  eyes  ;  cnibcllinhcd  with  55  illustrations  after  drawinos  by  Dablzt  and 

OUBIUT. 

1.1  Toltimeg.    91.';.00  a  set. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO. 

"Winthrop  Square,  Boston. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000*  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended.  The 
newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  Bkill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

WE  EMERSON  PIANO  GO. 

KftH  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  DPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
They  haye  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6X  octayea,  and  a 
xnaryel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington  Street,   Boston. 


W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


HARWOOD  &  BEARDSLEY, 

(Formerly  with  Chickering;  &  Sons,} 


AGENTS   FOR  THE 


FAMOUS 

"BLUTHNER" 

GRANDS, 


CELEBRATED 

SOHMER  &  CO." 

PIANOS, 

NEW   YORK. 


LEIPZIG,  GERMANY, 
;t         jLlso  the  Seat  JLow-priced  Fianos  in  Soston. 

P        503  Washington  St.,  cor.  West. 


I 


Chiekeriug  Fianos 

Chnstantly  on  hand. 


Tuning:  &  Kegulating^ 

A  specialty. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER, 

PIANO-FORTK 

MANUFACTURER, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World. 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone. 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.    Best  work  and  lowest  prices.    Send 
for  a  Catalogue.    Tremont,  opp.  Waltham  St.,  Boston. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVUM   S5,000   MADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  given  to  EEPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


McPHAIL 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


FTom  Carlyle  Petersilea,  tJu  eminent  Pianist,  and  Principal 
of  Petersilea^s  Music  School,  Boston. 

Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co.  :  — 

Gents,  —  Having  long  known  of  your  Pianos  as  among  the 
finest  in  the  United  States,  and  having  also  tested  them  myself, 
I  pronounce  them  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best  Square  Pianos 
which  have  ever  come  under  my  observation,  either  in  America 
or  ia  Europe.  CARLYLE   PETERSILEA. 


:    ANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

WAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Another  First  Gold  Medal/ 


-E 


On  account  of  their  Alany  Improvement s,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal,  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  "  Superior  Power  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone !  "  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Kank  First  in  the  World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants, 

New-England  Organ  Company, 
Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 


WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PMO-FORTE  IMDFACTnRERS, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 

to  Let. 


BOSTON 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED   IN   1867. 

E!^*  Not  more  than  fvom  tJiree  to  four  pupils  in 
a  class.  .=^11 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars, 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including  the 
free  study  of  Harmony,  Tliorougli  Bass,  etc.,  to  insure 
the  pupil  a 

FINISUED   MUSICAX  EDUCATION. 

Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN   SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most  emi- 
nent critics  have  recognized  as 

The  only  Violin  School  in  America 

DESERVING   OF  THAT   NAME. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in   September,   November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to  JULIUS  EICHBERG,  Director. 


TALKS  ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT. 

8vo,  paper $1.00. 

It  is  full  of  sparkling  and  epigrammatic  sayings ;  it  abounds 
in  wise  and  conscientious  precepts,  or,  if  Mr.  Hunt  objects  to  the 
word  conscientious,  we  will  say  of  precepts  loyal  to  recognized 
principles.  It  gives  the  impression,  as  do  5Ir.  Hunt's  paintings, 
of  a  frank,  fearless,  single-minded,  artistic  nature,  with  keen 
perceptions  and  great  power  of  expression,  mature  study  and 
convictions,  and  withal  singularly  free  from  egotistic  assump- 
'■'in. — The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

***  For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  rfi- 
ceipt  oj" price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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D WIGHTS  JOURNAL   OF  MUSIC. 


[Vol.  XXXIX. —Ko.  1009. 


a^iisic  publi^ljcrs. 


HOLIDAY   MUSIC. 


Six  Christmas  Carols.  '^U^iS^:^- 

LtTT.     Aifio  mauy  other  fine  Carols.     Send  for  list. 

P'U^I^-i-,,^/-!  «  rs  P^-f4-^  Nothiotr  is  better  than  an 
VnnSLinaS  UlIlS-  elegant  volume  of  Bound 
Sheet  Mu^i.-,  .«iich  as  GKMS  OF  ENGLISH  SONG,  OLDSTER 
OF  GEMS.  SUNSIIIXE  opSOXG,  or  one  of  the  thirty  others 
of  similar  style,  costing  from  §3  to  $4  each,  and  iacluding 
each  froQi  oue  to  two  hundred  popular  Songs  or  Pieces. 

ri-* Tiir> -I- vvioo      r\^\-       Nothing  is  better  than  a  Rood 
LnriSIulaS     UITI-     PIANO.    Oliver  DiTsoN  &  Co. 
have  one  uf.tlie  largest  stocks  in  the  country,  of  ail  makers, 
aud  prices  to  suit  every  one.     For  SALE  and  TO  LET. 

PU-^Irt-i--.'^  r^n     P  4-C4-       Nothing  is  better  than  a  Violin, 

LUriSiniaS     UlII-     Guitar,  Cornet,  or  any    Band 

or  Orchestral  Instrument,  a  Music  Box  (large  or  amaU),  a 

Drum,  or  any  Toy  Instrument.     Full  Stock.    Send  for  lists. 

The  sweet  Sunday-School  Song  Book,  WHITE  ROBES  (30  cts.), 
will  be  a  most  acceptable  present  for  a  Sunday-School. 

The  bright  Temperance  Song  Book,  TEMPERANCE  JEWELS 
(30  cts.),  just  out,  will  give  new  interest  to  Lodge  and  Reform 
meetings. 

Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO. 

451  '(Vasliinstou  St.,  Boston. 

JOHN  C.  HAYNES  &  CO. 

33  Court  St.,  Boston. 

O-EO-  D-  I^TJSSELXj, 

125  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIRMEK,  New  Tork; 

BOOS£Y  &  Co.,  Loudon,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

WEBER    PIANO-FORTES. 


JUST  OUT. 

HERMANN  GOETZ'S  137th  PSALM, 

BY  THE  WATERS  OF  BABYLON. 


.- 25 

20 

4.     Tercsita,  Mia 35 

6.    Bolero 25 

6.     Me  gustan  To  das  (The  girl  with  the  golden  hair) 25 

7a.  Le  Beau  Vaisseau  (The  gallantShip)  (  Spinning-wheel  1      jq 
7b.  Rose  de  Provence  (  Songp,No.  1  &2.  ) 

8.     La  Gitana  (The  Gipsy) 25 

Complete 52.00 

Pnblisted  by  GAEL  PETJFEE,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 
Stnt^  post-paid,  on  receipt  of -marked  price. 

STUDENTS  OF  MUSIC! 

21  Measons  in  Favor  of  Conservatory 
System* 

1.  Economy.    Cost  of  tuition  only  S15.00. 

2.  Three  hundred  years  establiehed  in  Europe;  twenty-fiTe 
years"  eucceeaful  experience  in  America. 

3.  Mind  matched  with  mind  sharpens  intellect. 

4.  Diffidence  overcome  by  public  jwrformance  in  Class  and  in 
Conserratory  and  Music  Ualls. 

5.  Each  pupil  has  the  benefit  of  whole-hour  lessons. 

6.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  hours'  musical  instruction  in 
a  single  term. 

7.  The  le?son  a  recitation  ;  no  waste  of  time. 

8.  Laudable  ambition  to  excel. 

'9.  Pupils  carefully  graded,  and  promoted  according  to  profi- 
ciency. 

10.  The  ablest  instructora. 

11.  Meslelssoqn  says  it  has  advantages  over  private  instruc- 
tion ;  it  produces  induptry,  spuM  on  to  emulation,  and  pre- 
6€TV€ri'  against  one-pidedne«s  of  education  and  taste. 

12.  Musical  atmopphere  of  the  Conservatory  conducive  to 
broader  culture. 

13.  The  b*-ftt  instructors  educated  in  Europe  are  graduates  of 
ecnserratories. 

14.  A  flniflhed  musical  education  attainable  from  the  first  ru- 
dinierjta  to  final  gnidaalion. 

1.5.  It.0  graduates  rank  high  and  fill  the  best  positions. 

16.  Frequent  recitals  by  eminent  artbttii. 

17.  Access  lo  fine  musical  library. 

18.  The  class  system  in  the  Conservatory  U  the  same  as  in  our 
colleges  and  best  schools. 

Id.  AH  branches  In  muj»ic,  languages,  and  elocntfoo. 

20.  The  Lowlon  Choir  says,  "  The  New  KngUod  Conservatory 
of  Music  l-t  lar  in  advance  of  our  own  Academy,  and  indeed  of 
every  English  institution.-' 

21.  Hftrp^r'a  Monildy  characterizes  it  as  the  Model  Music 
Bchool  of  the  age. 

Send  for  Circular,  Xext  t^rm  begins  December  1.  The 
pnbUc  are  cordially  invited  to  call. 

E.  TOURJEE.  Director, 

MuHic   Half,  JfoBton, 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 


65TH    SEASON. 

Dec.  iiS.    "  Messiah."' 
Marcli  iiS,    "  Israel  m  Egypt." 
Tickets   for  sale   at    the   Music  Hall. 


SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART. 


MME.  SEILER^S   SCSOOL    OF   VOCAZ  AJtT, 

1104  Walkdt  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Reopens /or  the  Winter  Session  September  29th, 

And  offers,  beside  Artistic  Culture  of  the  Voice,  a  thorough  Edu- 
cation in  all  other  branches  of  Music. 


THE  AMERICAN  LADIES'  QUARTETTE, 

OF    PHIIiADEtPHIA, 

Are  prepared  to  give  Concerts  of  VOCAL  QUARTET  AND  SOLO 
MUSIC,  or  to  accept  engagements  to  sing  Quartets,  etc.,  in  other 
Concerts.    Address, 

MME.  SEHER'S  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  AET, 

1104  Walnut  Street,  PnaADELPHiA,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

Eleventh,  Thirteentli,  and  Sixteenth  Editions 
of  the  '*  Bridge-water  Collection  of  Sacred  Music." 

Address,  WILLIAMS  LATHAM,  Bbibsewater,  Mass. 


A   liADY 

Dettjres  to  give  Instruction  in  Singing  ;  making  a  specialty  in 
Songa  of  Franz  Schximann  and  other  masters  of  German  Song. 

For  terms  and  references  here  and  in  Germany  the  past  three 
years  ..address  Miss  D.,  153  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

UNIVERSITY  CONCERTS, 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridgre. 


Five  Svmnhnny  Concerts, 

E 

nic  Orchestra 

ibers* 

[ANN,  Conductor, 

Assisted  by  Distinguished  Soloists. 

On    Thursday   Evenings,    Dec.    18,    Jan.    8, 
Feb.  5  and  26,   March    18. 


Among  the  works  to  be  given  are  the  following  Symphonies  : 
Beethoven's  Eighth  (at  First  Concert),  Mozart  in  E  Fiat,  Schu- 
mann in  C  or  D  Minor,  Goetz'a  Posthumous  Symphony  in  F,  etc. 
Overtures  to  Leonore,  Oberon,  Ruy  Bias,  Faust  Overture,  Wag- 
ner, A'orspiel  to  Lohengrin,  and  other  selections  from  old  and 
new  masters.  I'he  I*rofframnie  of  the  First  Concert 
will  he  announced  soon,  in  the  daily  papers. 

Season  Tickets,  $4.00;  Single  Tickets,  $1.00  (package  of  Six 
Single  Tickets.  $5-00),  with  secured  feats,  at  University  Book- 
store, Harvard  Square,  Cambridge. 

For  the  Committee.  JOHN  K.  PAINE. 


Lessons  in  Ensemble-Playing. 

PIANO,  VIOLIN,  AND  VIOLONCELLO. 


MR.   JUNIUS   W.    HILL 

Desires  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  feature  in  his  course  o 
instruction.  It  is  well  known  that  to  students  who  have  attained 
a  certain  degrte  of  proficiency  in  reading  and  execution,  noth'ig 
is  so  profitable  or  delightful  as  the  practice  of  chamber  mu^ic 
with  good  instrumentalists.  The  opportunities  for  playing  the 
Sonatas  and  Trios  of  the  masters,  for  the  above-named  instru- 
ments are,  in  this  country  at  least,  very  rare.  It  is  believed  that 
there  has  been  in  this  city  no  systematic  instruction  of  this  kind, 
in  small  classes,  until  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Iliil.  These  lessons, 
which  were  so  eminently  successful  the  past  year,  will  be  con- 
tinued this  year. 

That  pupils  may  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  these  lessons, 
Mr.  Hill  has  engaged  for  his  assistance  the  services  of 

Mr.  C.  N.  ALLEN,  VioUnist, 

AND 

Mr.  WULF  FKIES,  Violoncellist, 

Artists  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  music  throughout  the  coun- 
try, whose  names  are  sufTicient  guaranty  of  the  excellence  of 
their  work  in  this  department,  and  wliose  wide  culture  and  ex- 
perii-ncewill  be  of  the  highest  value  to  the  members  t>f  the  cIhhkch. 
Full  information  with  regard  to  these  lessons  will  be  cheerfully 
given  on  application. 

154  Tremont  Street,  Room  2. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "The  Phil- 
osophical Library."     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 

•«•  For  fale  bt/  all  Booksdhrs.     Sent,  post-paid,  on 
recei/il  rif  price  bi/  the  Publislieri!, 

HOUGHTON,  0SG00I>  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


CalcnDac  of  t^c  Sl^UiSiicar^fason. 


Decembee,  1879. 

18.  First  University  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge. 

lioston  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
22.  First  Concert  of  the  Cecilia.    Max  Bruch's  "  Odysseus." 

28.  Second  Oratorio  performance  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 

Society.     "  The  Messiah." 

29.  First  night  of  the  Mapleson  Opera,  lasting  two  weeks. 

January,  1880. 

1.  (At  3   p.  M.)    Second  Harvard    Symphony    Concert. 
Carl  Zerrahn,  conductor. 

7.  Second  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.    Mendelssohn 

Quintette  Club. 

8.  Second  University  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cam- 

bridge.    Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
1.3.  Rafael  Joseffy,  with  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

15.  (At  3  P.  M.)  Third  Harvard  Symphony  Concert.     Carl 

Zerrahn,  conductor. 

16.  Second  Joseffy  Concert,  with  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

17.  (Afternoon.)    Third  Joseffy  Concert,  with  Philharmonic 

Orchestra. 
21.  Second  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club.    Geo.  L.  Osgood, 
conductor. 

29.  (At  3  P.  M.)  Fourth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

30.  (At  3.30  P.  M.)  Mr.  Perabo's  Firslr  Concert. 

Febrcakt. 

3.  (At  3.30  p.  M.)  Mr.  Perabo's  Second  Concert. 

4.  Second  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 

5.  Third  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge.    Boston 

Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

6.  (At  3.30  p.  M.)  Mr.  Perabo's  Third  Concert. 

9.  Second  Concert  of  the  Cecilia. 

11.  Third  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.      New   York 

Philharmonic  Club. 

12.  (At  3  P.  M.)  Fifth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 
21.  Second  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club. 

24.  Repetition  of  Second  Apollo  Club  Concert. 

26.  (At  3  p.  M.)  Sixth  Symphony  Concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association. 

26.  (Evening)  Fourth  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cam- 
bridge.    Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

March. 

8.   (Evening)  Mr.  Perabo's  Fourth  Concert. 
—    Home  Opera,  for  two  weeks,  at  the  Globe,  C.  R.  Adams, 
Director. 

10.  Fourth  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.     New  Tork 

Philharmonic  Club. 

11.  (At  3  p.  SI.)  Seventh  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

17.  Third  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

18.  Fifth  and  Last  University  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre, 

Cambridge.     Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

25.  (At  3  P.  M.)  Eighth  and   Last  Harvard   Symphony 

Concert. 
28.  Third  and  Last  Oratorio  performance  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society.     "  Israel  In  Egypt." 

April. 

7.  Third  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 

14.  Fifth  and  Last  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.     Beet- 
hoven Quintette  Club. 
-    Annual  Benefit  Concert  of  Blr.  A.  P.  Peck.     Theodore 
Thomas  and  Orchestra.     (Date  not  yet  fixed.) 

JUy. 

1-7.  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

12.  Third  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club. 

17.  Repetition  of  Third  Apollo  Club  Concert. 

19.  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

26.  Fourth  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

FIFTKENTII  SEASON  OF 

EIGHT  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS, 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 
Conductor,  GAEL  ZERRAHN.    Orchestra  of  47  instruments, 
with  BERNHARD  LISTEMANN  as  VioUn  Leader. 
Second  Concert,  Thursday,   Jnnuary   1,  1880,  at  3 

p.  M.  Programme:  Overture  to  "Medea,"  Bargiel ;  Aria: 
"My  heart  ever  faithful,''  Bach,  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Weston);  Sym- 
phony in  D,  No.  1,  Mozart ;  Chaconne,  in  D  minor,  adapted  for 
orchestra  by  Raff,  Bach  ;  Overture  to  '*  Die  Ileimkehr,"  Mendels- 
snh7i;Ana:  "  Ingeborg's  Lament,"  from  the  "Frithjof  Saga,'' 
Max  Bruch  (Mrs.  Weston)  ;  First  movement  from  the  "  Ocean* 
iiyniphony,  Jiubinstnn. 

Season  Tickets,  for  the  remaining  seven  concerts,  ©7-00.    Sin 
gle  admifssion,  $1.00  j    with  Reserved  Seat,  $1.25. 


Tlifi  BerfllarJ  llsteniann  Concert  Party 
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MUSIC   IN   VIENNA.i 

BRAHMS'S  DEUTSCHES   REQUIEM.  THE   CON- 
CERT       SEASON.  THE        FIRST       GESELL- 

SCHAFTS    CONCERT. 

The  history  of  art  sometimes  enters  on 
strange  and  tortuous  by-patlis.  It  was  tlie 
composer  of  Rlgoletto  wlio  conquered  for 
chui'cli-music,  for  the  requiem,  the  entry  into 
our  Opera-House.  Furthermore,  it  was  he 
who  made  ready  the  way  thither  for  our  own 
Brahms ;  with  his  Manzoni  Mass  he  was  in 
the  Imperial  Opera-House  tlie  forerunner  of 
the  Deutsches  Requiem,  the  Johannes  of 


Johannes.  The  custom  of  celebrating  in  the 
Opera-House,  as  elsewliere.  All  Souls'  Day 
by  a  requiem,  is  of  very  recent  date.  For- 
merly, Robert  le  Diahle  used  to  be  selected, 
obviously  on  account  of  the  church-yard  scene, 
wliich  is  characterized  by  a  resurrection  of 
the  departed  in  tight  fleshings.  Strange  to 
say,  the  All  Souls'  Day  public  took  no  offense 
at  the  adaptation  of  the  cliurch-yard  to  ballet 
purposes  ;  they  felt  once  more  surrounded  by 
all  the  horrors  of  the  cemetery,  and  moved 
by  a  music  of  the  sepulchre,  emitting,  in  a 
genial  admixture  of  ghost-like  bassoon  stac- 
catos and  far-sounding  trombone  chords,  a 
genuine  odor  of  corruption.  This  one  scene 
from  Robert  was  for  opera-goers,  on  All  Souls' 
Day,  what  the  play  of  Milller  und  sein  Kind 
is  for  tlie  patrons  of  the  spoken  drama.  But, 
four  years  ago,  to  the  amazement  of  every 
one,  Verdi  came  forward  with  a  Mass  for  the 
Dead,  which,  with  the  obligatory  four  sing- 
ers, he  himself  took  about  from  one  country 
to  another.  He  did  not  choose  the  church 
or  the  concert-room  for  his  purpose,  but  the 
theatre  ;  in  Paris,  his  Requiem  resounded  in 
the  Opera-Comique  (!),  and  here  in  the  Im- 
perial Opera-House.  It  was  so  effective, 
with  its  beautiful  strains,  so  beautifully  sung, 
and  produced  such  an  impression  as  to  justify 
its  repetition  after  the  departure  of  Verdi 
and  his    singers.      The    management  of    the 

^  Translation  from  the  London  jMusical  "World. 


Imperial  Opera-House  produced  it  for  the 
next  three  years  on  All  Souls'  Day,  at  first 
to  well-inclined  audiences.  At  last  satiety 
necessarily  supervened,  and,  with  the  lower- 
ing of  the  standard  of  excellence  on  the  part 
of  the  singers,  the  general  effect  sank'  below 
its  original  altitude.  The  notion  of  substi- 
tuting for  Vei'di's  work  Brahms's  DeulscJus 
Requiem  was  the  best  and  most  praisewor- 
thy one  conceivable.  We  had  long  de- 
sired and  advocated  the  reproduction  of  the 
latter  composition,  which  always  struck  us  as 
the  gem  of  Brahms's  creations.  Twelve  years 
have  passed  since  Herbeck  first  ventured  on 
a  partial  performance  of  it  in  the  large  Re- 
doutensnal.  Its  unfavorable  reception  was 
then  so  little  able  to  discourage  us  that  we 
could  very  confidently  prophesy  a  perfect  re- 
vulsion of  public  feeling  as  regards  the  work. 
The  performances  of  the  complete  score  un- 
der Brahms's  own  direction  (in  1871  and 
1875)  realized  our  hopes  to  the  utmost.  The 
performance,  for  instance,  in  the  large  room 
of  the  Musical  Association,  a  performance 
raised  so  high  by  the  incomparable  singing  of 
Mme.  Wilt,  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  and 
most  imperishable  reminiscences.  The  per- 
formance in  the  theatre  may  stand  as  high 
musically  ;  hut  the  impression  produced  will 
never  attain  the  reverential  earnestness,  the 
inward  devotion,  of  a  performance  in  a  con- 
cert room.  There  is  always  a  peculiar 
worldly  something  which  diverts  our  attention 
in  the  auditorium  of  an  opera-house  with  its 
boxes  and  theatrical  accessories.  For  such 
performances,  the  concert-room  is  the  me- 
dium —  in  our  opinion  the  happy  medium  — 
between  the  theatre  and  the  church.  It  is 
true  that  the  latter  enhances  the  gloomy  so- 
lemnity of  a  requiem;  the  result,  however,  is 
not  quite  pure,  but  material  ;  our  attention  is 
distracted  by  the  solemnity  of  the  sacred  edi- 
fice from  the  pure  work  of  art,  and  religious 
devotion  glides  unobserved  into  the  place  of 
oesthetic  feeling.  At  performances  of  compo- 
sitions like  Brahms's  Requiem,  which,  serving 
an  invisible  church,  ignores  all  differences  of 
creed,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  ecclesiastically 
influenced,  but  to  admire  in  a  purely  human 
way  and  receive  into  ourselves  forever  those 
means  of  grace  which  belong  exclusively  to 
beauty.  At  the  Imperial  Opera-IIonse,  the 
Deutsches  Requiem  found  most  powerful  sup- 
port, first  in  the  admirable  orchestra,  tlien  in 
the  excellent  chorus,  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  Vocal  Association  of  the  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Music,  and  lastly  and  prin- 
cipt.-;iy  in  the  inspiriting  direction  of  the  com- 
poser liimself,  to  whom,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
all  the  usual  marks  of  honor  were  paid.  The 
impression  made  by  the  grandiose  composi- 
tion, which  i.s,  at  the  same  time  so  clear  and 
kept  within  such  just  proportions,  was  pro- 
found and  powerful.  One  thing  ought  to  be 
duly  appreciated  as  a  satisfactory  sign  of  a 
serious  love  of  music  in  Vienna  ;  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  Brahms's  Deutsches  Requiem  was 
able  to  attract  and  fascinate  an  audience  on 
two  successive  nights. 

The  day  before  yesterday  (Sunday),  at 
noon,  the  annual  grand  host  of  pilgrims  flocked 
for  the  first  time  this  year  towards  the  rooms 
of  the  Musical  Union,  where  the  Society's 
Concerts  were  about  to  begin.  Before  enter- 
ins  the  room,  let  us  examine  a  little  the  nu- 


merous concert  advertisements  on  the  notice- 
boards.  Concerning  the  admirable  quality  of 
all  the  musical  treats  in  store  for  us,  we  do 
not  venture  to  doubt,  but,  as  far  as  regards 
quantity,  it  strikes  us  the  season  will  be  one 
justifying  the  most  fearful  hopes.  Let  us 
contemplale  the  wealth  in  one  brancli  only 
of  concert  compositions:  chamber-music. 
With  the  rare  exceptions  of  celebrated  vis- 
itors, such  as  F.  Laub,  Jean  Becker,  and  Jo- 
achim, this  used  to  be  represented  solely  by 
Hellmesberger's  well-tried  Quartet  Society, 
a  state  of  things  which  suited  us  very  well. 
We  now  find,  in  addition  to  Helliueslferger's 
six  Quartets,  three  Quartet  Soirees  an- 
nounced by  Herr  Griin  and  colleagues  :  tliree, 
by  Herr  J.  Winkler  and  colleagues  ;  six 
Quartet  Evenings,  by  Herr  Radnitzky  and 
colleagues ;  and,  finally,  three  Subscription 
Concerts,  by  Herr  Wallnofer,  in  which  sing- 
ing alternates  with  chamber-music.  Five  se- 
ries of  similar  performances  simultaneously, 
that  is  obviously  too  much  for  Viemia,  ami 
will  probably  not  prove  very  profitable  either 
to  the  concert  givers  or  to  the  public.  One 
Quartet  Series,  besides  Hellmesberger,  with 
admirable  performers  and  a  thoroughly  well 
chosen  programme,  appears  to  us  the  limit  of 
due  competition,  a  limit  scarcely  to  be  over- 
stepped with  any  prospect  of  a  remunerative 
result.  Let  us  take  a  sample  from  our  con- 
cert calendar  as  at  present  constituted  :  First 
week  in  December,  Tuesday,  Quartet,  Griin  ; 
Thursday,  Hellmesberger;  Friday,  Wallnofer  ; 
Satunlay,  Radnitzky.  Second  week  in  D<- 
cember,  Monday,  Quartet,  Winkler ;  Tues- 
day, Griin;  Thursday,  Hellmesberger;  Sat- 
urda}',  Radnitzky,  etc.  Thus,  leaving-  e'rs- 
tirely  out  of  consideration  the  regular  grand 
Sunday  concerts,  we  have  four  evenings  in 
each  week  taken  up  with  chamber-music,  and 
the  musical  critics  are  very  anxious  to  know 
how  the  innumerable  virtuoso  conceits,  to- 
gether with  operatic  novelties  and  the  per- 
formances of  "  stars,"  are  to  be  distributed 
over  the  three  evenings  left  free. 

The  Society's  Concert  began  with  J.  Seb. 
Bach's  Cantata,  "  Wir  danken  dir,  Gott!" 
This  work  shows  us  the  great  church-com- 
poser in  the  character,  also,  of  a  zealous,  pa- 
triotic member  of  the  Leipsic  community.  It 
is  one  of  the  four  "  Kathswahl-Cantaten,"  or, 
"  Cantatas'  on  the  Election  of  Magistrates."' 
which  we  possess  from  his  pen,  and  which,  as 
an  old  book  of  the  words  informs  us,  "  was 
sung  by  the  choro  musico  in  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  after  the  sermon  on  the  election 
of  magistrates."  AVe  moderns,  with  our  in- 
difference about  munici[ial  matters,  learn 
from  the  book  that  the  election  of  a  town 
magistrate  was  considered  a  very  serious  and 
sacred  matter,  and  was  observed  as  such. 
"  Segne  die,  so  uns  regieren,  die  nns  leiten, 
schutzen,  fUhren  ;  sei;ne,  die  gehorsam  sind," 
thus  and  similarly,  run  the  words  of  the  Can- 
tata, impressively  loyal  words,  around  which 
Sebastian  Bach  twined  the  most  artistic 
beauties  of  his  counterpoint.  We,  who  elect 
so  many  municipal  dignitaries  cantatalessly 
and  silently,  without  even  Herr  Eduard 
Strauss  composing  a  "  Municipal  Election 
Polka"  on  them,  listened  to  Bach's  music 
with  a  very  humble  and  reverential  spirit. 
The  overture  of  the  Cantata  must  liave 
sounded  familiar    to   those    among  the  an  li- 
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euce  who  recollected  a  "  Suite  of  Bach's," 
scored  b)'  Herr  Bachrich.  In  connection 
with  the  above  arrangement,  performed  at 
the  later  Philharmonic  Concerts,  I  felt  bound," 
with  all  respect  for  Herr  Bachrich's  skill,  to 
enter  a  protest  against  the  way  in  which  this 
arranging  of  Bach's  instrumental  works  was 
gaining  more  and  more  the  upper  hand,  and 
I  remarked  that  one  of  the  pieces  set  by 
Herr  Bachrich  for  a  string-band  was  actually 
to  be  found  in  the  "Ealhswahl-Cantata,"  No. 
19,  fully  scored  for  trumpets  and  kettle-drums, 
with  ohhiigaio  organ.  For  this  I  was  very 
coarsely  attacked  in  a  "  letter  from  a  corre- 
spondent," that  correspondent  being  some 
great  Unknown,  writing  for  the  glory  of  Jo- 
hanu  Sebastian  Bachrich.  The  overture  in 
question  has  now  answered  j)lainly  enough 
instead  of  me.  We  heard  the  bi-illiantly  fes- 
tal composition  for  the  first  time  with  the  full 
original  instrumentation,  the  effect  of  which 
was  marred  only  by  a  too  screechy  organ  stop. 
Like  so  many  similar  works  of  the  same  mas- 
ter, the  Cantata  contains  specimens  of  the 
most  sublime  Gothic  architecture  side  by  side 
with  marvelous  samples  'of  Rococo.  The 
solos  were  sung  h}'  Mile.  Auguste  Krauss 
(called  on  after  her  air),  Mme.  JJathilde 
Scheler,  Herr  Patzelt-Norini,  and  Dr.  v. 
Raindl,  with  that  devotional  spirit  and  pain- 
ful effort  inseparable  from  such  forcing  of  the 
human  voice.  I  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that, 
when  listening  to  compositions  in  this  style,  I 
experience  more  sympathy  for  the  singer  than 
pleasure  in  what  is  sung.  It  strikes  me  as 
false  nnrl    rl.T-""  — 


has  had  many  sad  consequences,  from  some 
of  the  after-etfects  of  which  we  are  suffering 
even  at  the  present  day.  Compared  with 
Bach,  Beethoven,  who,  in  the  D  Mass  and 
the  Choi-al  Symphony,  was  certainly  not  par- 
ticular as  to  how  he  treated  the  voice,  is  ab- 
solutely a  Rossini. 

Three  new  vocal  choruses:  "  Im  Fuscher- 
thal,"  by  Goldmark,  given  by  the  Vocal  Un- 
ion with  delicate  nicety  of  light  and  shade, 
met  with  a  very  favorable  reception  ;  the 
most  genuine  satisfaction  was  afforded  us  by 
the  third  ("  Abschied "),  on  account  of  its 
great  feeling  and  gradually  culminating 
effect. 

M.  Marsick,  the  Belgian  virtuoso  on  the 
violin,  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  favora- 
ble rejiorts  which  had  preceded  him  from 
Paris.  In  a  Violin  Concerto  composed  ex- 
pressly for  him  by  Saint-Saeus,  he  exhibited 
a  tasteful,  elegant  style,  and,  more  especially, 
extraordinary  scale-technics.  Never  did  we 
liear  any  one,  not  even  Sarasate,  execute 
scales  in  such  a  fabulously  quick  tempo  and 
yet  with  fiuch  lightness  and  certainty.  His 
ti>ue,  like  that  of  most  bravura  players,  is  not 
very  full,  but  it  is  sweet  imd  correct.  What 
we  miss  in  this  gentleman  is  grandeur  and 
passion  of  interpretation,  and  even  the  ele- 
mentary fire  of  temperament ;  everything 
flows  from  his  bow  with  the  same  smooth- 
ne.9.%  and  delicacy.  This  was  shown  more  es- 
pecially in  his  rendering  of  the  second  and 
the  third  movement  of  Mendelssolin's  Violin 


Concerto  ;  they  could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
ecuted more  neatly,  but  they  might  assuredly 
be  conceived  more  broadly  and  more  ener- 
getically. M.  Marsick's  virtuosity,  for  which 
in  runs  no  allegro  is  quick  enough,  seduced 
him  into  hurrying  the  tempo  of  the  final 
movement  at  the  expense  of  a  proper  balance 
of  effect.  M.  Marsick,  whose  pleasing  youth- 
ful appearance  and  quiet  bearing  favorably 
backed  up  the  impression  made  by  his  play, 
was  rewarded  by  loud  applause  and  a  re-call. 
We  are  not  inclined  to  class  M.  Saint-Saens's 
Violin  Concerto  among  the  most  important 
works  of  its  clever  composer,  who  has,  per- 
haps, lately  been  too  prolific.  The  best 
thing  about  it,  we  fancy,  is  its  simple  clear- 
ness, which  renounces  all  eccentric  refinement 
and  false  pathos.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
work  offers  us  little  of  value  in  the  way  of 
new  ideas;  we  sometimes  imagine  we  are 
listening  to  a  Rode  or  Beriot  r^iftortd  to 
youth.  Beethoven's  "  March  and  Chorus  " 
from  The  Ruins  of  Athens,  an  oft-heard  but 
always  highly  effective  stock  piece  of  the  Vo- 
cal Union,  concluded  the  concert,  at  which 
Herr  E.  Kremser  conducted  with  his  accus- 
tomed care  and  ability. 

Eddard    Hanslick. 


OX  ROBERT  SCHUMANN'S 
MUSICIANS." 


MUSIC  AND 


HY    F.    L.    RITTER. 

(Concluded  from  page  195.) 
^■"  '  '      ,     .    -     -       'in  g^jj  abstract  phil- 

ers  may  give  many 
er  Eesthetio  investiga- 
tter  themselves  that 
understanding  and 
ployed  by  the  com- 

j, ^.,  i,ury  will  De  able  to  build  up  an  ffisthetico- 

musical  theory,  ignoring  or  disputing,  at  the  same 
time,  tlie  artist's  expeiience  as  laid  down  in  his 
works.   Goeihesaid: 

"  Wer  den  DicliLer  will  verstehen 
Muss  in  DicLlei-  s  Lande  gebn." 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  follow  up  Mr.  Gur- 
ney's  theoretical  subtleties  with  regard  to  musi- 
cal criticism.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  a  critic, 
standing  theoretically  on  such  a  one-sided,  narrow 
platform,  denies  the  composer  the  power  of  being 
able  to  express  poetical  sentiments,  or  poetical 
situations  as  suggested  by  outward  scenes.  The 
idea  of  "  poetical  conception  "  claimed  by  musi- 
cians as  lying  at  the  basis  of  Beethoven's  and 
other  composers'  works,  is,  therefoi'e,  to  be  aban- 
doned. Poetical  conception,  imaginable  in  de- 
tails, does  not  penetrate  complex  musical  struct- 
ure. Such  analysis  as  is  usually  attempted  (for 
example  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica)  may 
be  a  slight  concrete  help  and  of  interest,  but  in  no 
way  represents  any  mental  procpss  in  Beethoven. 
The  matchless  structure  stands  out  to  the  musical 
sense  as  unalteralily  right  and  coherent,  and  any 
one  who  appreciates  it  knows  as  much,  and  can 
tell  as  little  of  its  secret,  as  Beethoven  himself. 
The  question  will  naturally  arise :  was  Beetho- 
ven aware  of  the  meaning  of  tlie  word  Eroica, 
when  he  wrote  it  on  the  title-page  of  his  sym- 
phony ?  Did  he  write  this  title,  suggesting  such  a 
world  of  scniiments  and  thoughts,  in  contradiction 
to  the  nature  of  his  emotional  and  mental  process 
when   in  the  act  of  conqiosing  the  work  V 

The  above  critic  lets  us  infer  that  Beethoven 
labored  under  an  illusion,  that  "  with  Beethoven 
in  all  his  works  the  musical  impulse  came  first  ; 
ihe  melody  might  or  might  not  turn  out  to  pre- 
sent   desirable    alfinities,   but    it  was    first    and 


foremost  a  melody."  How  could  Beethoven's, 
the  composer's,  in  pulse  be  otherwise  than  musi- 
cal ?  Just  as  the  painter's,  the  sculptor's,  the  archi- 
tect's, the  poet's  are,  with  regard  to  the  first 
conception  of  their  res-pective  art-works  !  Everj' 
one  of  these  artists  conceives  the  idea,  and  trans- 
lates it  in  accordance  with  his  special  artistic  ma- 
terial. All  arts  proceed  from  the  same  source, 
man  in  his  entire,  real  and  ideal,  existence  being 
the  universal  theme,  and  for  men's  sensuous  per- 
ception art  is  created.  Emotion  is  the  prime 
source  ;  and  on  the  basis  of  emotion,  sentiment, 
feeling,  thought,  the  arts  build  up  their  difl'erent 
forms,  each  one  of  tlem  serving  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  different  kind  of  sensations  as  perceived  by 
men's  cons-cioui-tiess.  Herbert  Spencer  says  : 
"  Sensations  excite  ideas  and  emotions  ;  these,  iu 
their  turn,  aiouse  other  ideas  and  emotions;  and 
so  continuously.  That  is  to  say,  the  tension  ex- 
isting in  particular  nerves,  or  groups  of  nerves, 
when  they  yield  us  certain  sensations,  ideas,  or 
emotions,  generates  an  equivalent  tension  in  some 
other  nerve,  or  group  of  nerves,  with  which 
there  is  a  connection  ;  the  flow  of  energy  passing 
on,  the  one  idea  or  feeling  dies  in  producing  the 
next." 

I  think  it  would  be  quite  a  feat  of  intellectual 
self-denial  to  remain,  while  listening  to  a  Beet- 
hoven symphony,  in  such  a  one-sided  emotional 
torpor,  as  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Gurney's  "  inde- 
pendent and  isolated  position  of  the  emotions 
caused  by  music  ;  "  and  as  this  writer  denies  that 
music  has  "  any  relation  to  the  mental  sphere," 
he  naturally  comes 'to  the  conclusion,  that  since 
music  is  merely  the  promoter  of  isolated  emo- 
tional pleasure,  there  exists  in  reality  very  little 
difference  between  the  moral  eH'ects  of  a  Beet- 
hoven symphony,  and  an  Italian  sentimental  aria  ; 
for,  with  regard  to  formal  construction,  the  aria 
may  be  just  as  perfect  as  the  symphony.  The 
difference,  it  is  thought,  lies  only  in  the  prefer- 
ence this  or  that  person  attaches  to  the  one  or 
the  oiher  style  of  music.  If  this  is  to  be  accepted 
as  the  true  standard  of  musical  criticism,  what  an 
absurdity  and  waste  of  paper  and  time  it  is  to 
comment  on  the  superiority  of  the  Eesthetic 
beauties  of  the  works  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schu- 
bert. Pinafore,  appealing  to  a  larger  class  of 
people,  is  consequently  to  be  rated  higher  !  It  is 
therefore  not  a>tonishing,  while  perusing  Mr.  Gur- 
ney's article  on  "Mus-ic  and  Musical  Criticism," 
to  see  him  land  on  a  peculiarly  constructed  cos- 
mopolitan platform,  —  but  the  cosmopolitan  view 
of  that  kind  of  musical  criticism  must  be  pro- 
nounced as  decidedly  injurious  to  the  growth  and 
progress  of  a  healthy  musical  art  development. 
Justly  remarks  H.  Spencer  in  another  place  : 
"  That  the  cultivation  of  music  has  no  eflCect  on 
the  mind,  few  will  be  absurd  enough  to  contest. 
And  if  it  has  an  effect,  what  more  natural  effect 
is  there  than  this  of  developing  our  perception  of 
the  meanings  or  inflections,  qualities,  and  modu- 
lations of  the  voice  ;  and  giving  us  a  corrcspond- 
ently  increased  power  of  using  them." 

All  arts  having  an  intimate  ideal  connection, 
we  are  justified  in  perceiving  in  this  particular  art 
creation,  some  of  the  Eesthelic  qualities  of  that 
other.  Poetry,  for  instance,  ap[)eals  to  the  whole 
imaginative,  ideal  sense  of  man  :  it  is,  therefore, 
nothing  arbitrary  to  claim  for  every  other  art  a  • 
germ  of  "poetical  conception."  And  if  we  go  a 
step  further,  dividing  the  arts  into  two  natural 
categories,  those  that  are  perceived  by  the  eye 
—  the  plastic  arts  ;  and  those  that  are  perceived 
by  the  ear  —  nnisic  and  poetry,  it  is  most  as- 
suredly more  arbitrary  to  separate  music  from  its 
natural  sister.  Although  that  is  more  powerful 
in  its  principal  realm,  the  representation  of  emo- 
tions; this  in  that  of  appealing  to  tlie  more  exact 
sense  of  reflection  and  thought  ;  yet  the  ideal  iE.^- 
tlietic  thread  that  connects  them,  cannot  be  cut 
asunder  without  injury,  if  not  to  both,  at  least  to 
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one  —  music.  A  composer  like  Bcetlioven  is  not 
led  blindly  by  the  "  melody,"  the  mere  musical  ef- 
fect, expressing  solely  some  vague,  isolated  emo- 
tions; he  is  enabled  to  give  his  first  conception,  the 
melody,  this  or  that  decided  emotional  meaning. 
But  being  well  aware  of  the  concrete  meaning  of 
rhythm  in  all  its  variety  and  richness,  as  well  as 
that  of  harmony,  he  is  sure  to  reach  his  artistic 
purposes.  He  is  not  swayed  to  and  fro  by  mere 
melodic  form,  like  the  one-sided  "  melodic  "  ama- 
teur. The  complexity  of  the  structui-e  of  his 
movement  is  the  process  of  inspiration,  regulated 
by  an  inevitable  natural  critical  reflection. 

Empiricism  in  art  is  unable  to  build  up  com- 
plex structure,  though  Mr.  Gurney  naively  thinks 
that  any  one  who  has  composed  a  melody  must 
know  how  a  composition  is  formed.  The  true 
compo-er,  being  well  aware  of  his  powers  as  a 
creator,  is  enabled  to  give,  at  the  the  very  start, 
to  his  creation,  the  peculiar  characteristic  physi- 
ognomy of  an  ideal  existence  — •  to  appear  as  an 
ideal  reflection  or  symbol  of  the  world  as  he  sees 
or  conceives  it.  The  composer  cannot  tell  how 
these  ideas  come,  neither  can  the  painter,  nor 
poet —  but  he  can  tell  very  wtll  of  what  nature, 
character,  meaning,  they  are  when  they  come. 
When  Beethoven  wrote  on  the  title-page  of  his 
third  symphony  "  Eroica,"  he  was  just  as  sure  of 
the  inner  definite  meaning  of  his  work  as  Ooetho 
was  when  he  wrote  on  the  title-page  of  his  drama, 
"  Faust."  Beethoven  knew,  of  course,  the  limits 
of  his  art,  for  every  art  has  its  natural  limits. 
He  endeavored  to  portray  the  grandeur,  the 
struggle  for  victory,  tlie  resignation,  the  despond- 
ency after  defeat,  of  a  heroic  souk  But  con- 
siilered  in  its  true  light,  these  very  emotional 
characteristics,  as  aroused  in  the  composer's  soul, 
on  the  contemplation  of  his  subject,  were  his 
own ;  and  thus  the  artist  himself  represents  that 
hero.  He  did  not  attempt  to  give  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  a  particular  hero,  describiu"-  his 
gait,  the  favorite  colors  of  his  clothes,  the  fiery 
look  of  his  eyes,  etc.,  as  the  poet  could  ;  he  sim- 
ply endeavored  to  impress  on  our  souls,  by  means 
of  the  peculiar  power  of  his  art,  the  inner  life  of 
a  hero  ;  and  that  side  of  tlie  hero's  ideal  existence 
calls  forth  our  sympathy,  and  affects  us  both 
musically  and  poetically.  Says  Schumann  : 
"  That  would  be  a. small  art  indeed  that  merely 
possessed  sounds  but  not  speech,  no  symbol  fitted 
to  express  the  varying  movements  of  the  soul." 
It  was  a  pertinent,  deep  remark  of  Schumann, 
when,  endeavoring  to  speak  of  an  important 
work  by  a  new  composer,  he  wished  to  know 
something  of  the  composer's  life,  character,  edu- 
cation, sensibility,  etc.  In  music,  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  of  the  other  arts,  the  composer  him- 
self is  the  theme  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
work.  Speaking  of  a  work  by  L.  Schunke,  Schu- 
mann says  :  "It  contains  much  of  himself,  his  na- 
tive politeness,  his  eccentricity,  his  quick  brill- 
iancy." As  an  expression  of  his  own  subjective 
experience  we  may  take  that  passage  from  his 
letter  to  H.  Dorn,  in  which  he  says,  speakino-  of 
his  marriage,  so  obstinately  opposed  by  F.  VVieck  : 
"  Indeed  many  marks  of  the  battles  Clara  has 
cost  me  may  have  penetrated  the  music,  and 
were,  no  doubt,  understood  by  you.  The  Con- 
certo, the  Sonata,  the  Daviilshiind  lerlanze,  the 
Kreisleriana,  and  the  Noveletlen  were  inspired 
almost  entirely  by  her." 

Although  Schumann  objected  to  elaborate  po- 
etical programmes,  it  was  not  that  he  deprecated 
a  hint  as  to  what  the  composer  meant  to  express 
by  his  work :  but  he  disapproved  of  it  from  a 
purely  ajsthetic  point  of  view ;  he  did  not  wish 
to  have  his  imagination  fettered  by  a  circumscrib- 
ing programme  ;  he  saw  in  a  programme  more 
than  the  composer  was  able  to  indicate  by  the 
programme.  "  It  is  the  artist's  lofty  mission  to 
shed  light  on  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,"  and 


all  that  "  light  "  he  was  sure  to  receive  from  the 
art  work  itself,  without  the  help  of  the  programme, 
so  explicit  in  its  expression  was  music  to  him. 
That  Schumann  was  well  aware  of  the  one-sided 
critical  and  a3Sthetical  stand-point  of  the  "  mel- 
odic "  amateur,  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
passage  :  "  Melody  is  the  amateur's  war-cry,  and 
certainly  music  without  melody  is  no  music. 
Therefore,  you  must  understand  what  amateurs 
fancy  the  word  means  :  anything  easily,  rhythmic- 
ally pleasing."  It  is  quite  safe  to  say,  that  a  critic 
wdio  is  everlastingly  harping  on  the  supremacy  of 
melody,  and  has  no  adequate  understanding  of 
the  divers  other  factors  that  enter  into  a  compo- 
sition of  large  form,  is  not  well  qualified  to  pene- 
trate the  complexity  of  a  Beethoven  symphonic 
form,  and  much  less  to  appreciate  the  composer's 
assthetic  meaning  lying  beyond  mere  pleasing 
melody.  "  Shall  dilettanti  pooh-pooh  things 
aside  that  have  cost  artists  weeks,  months,  years 
of  redection  ?  " 

From  many  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  from  the 
titles  and  mottoes  he  gave  his  compositions,  it 
may  be  gathered  that  Schumann  was  convinced 
of  the  power  of  music  to  express  infinitely  more 
than  merely  pleasing  tone-forms  appealing  to 
vague,  indefinite  emotions.  "  Music  is  the  most 
modern  of  all  arts  ;  it  commenced  as  the  simple 
exponent  of  joy  and  sorrow  (major  and  minor). 
The  ill-educated  man  can  scarcely  believe  that 
it  possesses  the  power  of  expressing  particular 
passions,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
comprehend  the  more  individual  masters,  such  as 
Beethoven,  and  Schubert.  We  have  learned  to 
express  the  finer  shades  of  feeling  penetrating 
more  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  harmony.".  .  . 
"  The  cultivated  musician  may  study  a  Madonna 
by  Raphael,  the  painter  a  symphony  by  Mozart 
with  equal  advantage.".  .  .  "  The  assthetic  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  in  all  arts,  only  the  material 
difl^ers.".  .  .  Had  Shakespeare  not  existed,  would 
Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  have 
seen  the  light  —  though  Beethoven  has  written 
many  indeed,  but  unchristened  ?  The  following 
passage  will  give  ample  proof  as  to  Schumann's 
belief  in  the  composer's  power  to  impart  to  his 
works  poetical  expression.  Speaking  of  Berlioz's 
Symphony  he  says,  among  other  things,  "  It  seems* 
as  though  the  music  sought  to  return  to  its  ori- 
gin before  it  was  confined  by  laws  of  time,  and 
to  elevate  itself  to  moi-e  unfettered  language,  more 
poetic  accent  —  such  as  we  find  in  the  Greek 
Choras,  the  language  of  the  Bible,  the  prose  of 
St,  Paul." 

I  must  limit  myself  to  the  above  quotations 
from  "  Music  and  Musicians."  The  intelligent, 
thoughtful  reader  will  be  able,  while  perusinn- 
this  rich  source  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  to  mul- 
tiply those  passages  bearing  on  the  subject  here 
treated,  and  will  agree  with  Madame  Ritter, 
that  "  a  code  of  musical  iesthetics  might  be  gath- 
ered "  from  Schumann's  writings. 


JOACHIM  RAFF'S  EIGHTH  SYMPHONY. 

(From  the  Loudou  Daily  News.) 

At  the  seventh  concert  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
a  new  symphony  by  Joachim  Raff  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  The  eighth  work 
of  its  kind  produced  by  the  prolific  composer  (a 
ninth  having  been  recently  added),  this  sym- 
phony, classed  as  Op.  205,  is  written  with  a  pur- 
pose, being  entitled  Friihlingskldnge  (Spring 
Sounds).  It  belongs  to  the  order  of  so-called 
"  programme  music,"  — •  the  grandest  and  most 
successful  example  of  which  is  Beethoven's  Pas- 
toral Symphony.  Others  by  Raff  bear  specific 
titles,  two  of  which,  Lenore  and  Im  Walde,  have 
been  heard  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  the  work 
now  referred  to,  the  composer  seems  desirous  of 
emulating  the  example  of  Beethoven,  a  task  re- 


quiring, at  least,  more  deliberation  than  Herr 
Raff  is  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  even  on  his  most 
elaborate  works.  That  he  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable instrumental  composers  of  the  day  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  his  productions  ;  but  it  can  also  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  rapidity  with  which  he  sends 
forth  compositions  of  the  most  ambitious  kind  is 
accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  extreme  diflfuse- 
ness,  a  want  of  perfect  coherence  in  structure  and 
development,  and  a  frequent  excess  of  reitera- 
tion. These,  indeed,  are  the  general  tendencies 
of  the  most  modern  school  of  composition,  which 
seems  to  be  largely  influenced  by  the  excited 
hurry  so  characteristic  of  life  in  the  present  day. 
Hence  we  have  works,  as  long  as  the  longest  by 
the  great  composers,  given  to  the  public  almost 
as  soon  as  the  ink  with  which  they  are  written  is 
dry ;  whereas  with  the  past  classics  of  the  art  a 
severe  course  of  thoughtful  fusion  and  amalgama- 
tion of  materials,  and  an  after-revision  of  the  com- 
plete work,  generally  preceded  its  issue  to  the 
world.  Even  the  greatest  genius  can  scarcely 
dispense  with  such  processes  when  desiring  to  do 
full  justice  to  itself  and  to  the  art,  and  to  insure 
permanency  for  the  work.  While  possessing  ex- 
ceptional gifts  and  powers,  Herr  Raff  apparently 
does  not  submit  to  these  conditions,  and  among 
many  evidences  of  this  his  new  symphony  may 
seemingly  be  classed.  There  are  beauties  scat- 
tered throughout,  and  some  points  that  are  at 
least  original  in  treatment,  while  the  instrumenta- 
tion is  masterly  in  its  command  of  all  the  varied 
effects  of  orchestral  coloring.  The  symphony  takes 
fully  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  performance, 
and  at  the  close  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  im- 
pression that  half  that  period  of  time  is  the  utmost 
that  its  subject  matter  would  justify.  It  consists  of 
four  divisions  —  an  allegro,  entitled  "  Friihlings 
RUckkehr ;  "  another  allegro,  "  In  der  Walpur- 
gisnacht ;  "  a  larcjhdtc,  with  the  title,  "  Mlt  dem 
ersten  Blumenstraus  ;  "  and  !i  finale  vivace,  called 
"  Wanderlust."  The  principal  theme  of  the  first 
movement  ("  Spring's  Return  ")  is  a  very  grace- 
ful melody,  which  is  alternated  with  other  sub- 
jects with  great  skill  but  unnecessary  diffuscness. 
The  following  illustration  of  the  Walpurgis  revels 
is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  very  clever  scoi'ing, 
being  somewhat  overstrained  in  the  contrasted 
violence  of  its  subjects.  The  gem  of  the  sym- 
phony is  the  third  movement,  suggestive  of  the 
"  First  Nosegay."  This  is  so  charming  in  the 
pervading  grace  of  its  melody,  so  full  of  interest 
in  the  treatment,  and  so  consistent  in  general  de- 
sign and  conduct,  as  to  be  free  from  objections 
that  might  be  urged  against  other  divisions  of  the 
symphony.  The  close  of  the  largTietto,  with  its 
delicate  gradations  of  diminishing  sounds,  left  a 
vivid  impression  of  its  beauty.  The  finale  is 
chiefly  noticeable  for  prolonged  expression  of  in- 
determinate restlessness,  many  of  its  phrases  be- 
ing trite  and  uninteresting,  and  their  reiteration 
in  inverse  proportion  to  their  musical  value. 


AN   EVENING   AT  CHOPIN'S. 

NARRATED    BY    FRANZ    LISZT. 

It  was  assuredly  not  without  our  having  to 
conquer  a  slightly  misanthropical  repugnance 
that  Chopin  could  be  induced  to  open  his  door 
and  his  piano  to  those  who  were  entitled  by 
friendship,  as  respectful  as  it  was  loyal,  to  urge 
him  somewhat  pertinaciously  to  such  a  step. 
More  than  one  of  us,  no  doubt,  recollects  the 
first  evening's  gathering  extemporized,  despite 
his  refusal,  at  the  time  he  lived  in  the  Chaussee 
d'Antin.  His  room,  thus  unexpectedly  invaded, 
was  lighted  by  only  a  few  tapers,  grouped  round 
one  of  Pleyel's  pianos,  of  which  he  was  especially 
fond  on  account  of  their  somewhat  veiled  silver- 
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like  sonority,  and  of  their  easy  touch,  enabling 
him  to  obtain  from  them  sounds  that  anybody 
might  have  thouglit  proceeded  from  one  of  the 
harmonicas  of  which  romantic  Germany  retained 
the  monopoly,  and  which  her  old  masters,  wed- 
ding crystal  with  water,  constructed  so  ingenious- 
ly. The  fact  of  its  coi'ners  being  left  in  obscu- 
rity appeared  to  render  the  apartment  limitless 
and  merged  in  the  darkness  of  space.  Here  and 
there,  in  a  patch  of  half  light,  and  enveloped  in 
its  whitish  cover,  might  be  perceived  the  indis- 
tinct outline  of  a  piece  of  furniture,  standing  erect, 
like  some  spectre  listening  to  the  accents  which 
had  conjured  it  up.  The  light  concentrated 
round  the  piano  fell  on  the  floor,  gliding  over  it 
like  a  spreading  wave,  and  combining  with  the  fit- 
ful gleams  on  the  hearth,  whence,  however,  arose 
from  time  to  time  orange-colored  flames,  short  and 
thick,  like  so  many  curious  gnomes  attracted  by 
sounds  of  their  own  language.  A  single  portrait, 
that  of  a  pianist,  a  sympathetic  and  admiring 
friend,  seemed  invited  as  the  constant  auditor  of 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  tones  which  came  to  sigh, 
to  thunder,  to  murmur,  and  to  die  away  upon  the 
surface  of  the  instrument,  as  on  the  sea-shore, 
near  which  he  was  placed.  The  reverberating 
surface  of  the  looking-glass,  by  a  happy  chance, 
reflected,  to  double  them  in  our  eyes,  nothing 
save  the  fine  oval  face  and  the  silky  locks  which 
so  many  pencils  have  copied,  and  which  have 
just  been  reproduced  by  the  graver  for  those  who 
are  charmed  by  an  elegant  pen. 

Gathered  around  the  piano  in  the  zone  of  light 
were  grouped  several  heads  of  brilliant  renown. 
There  was  Heine,  the  saddest  of  humorists,  list- 
ening with  a  compatrfot's  interest  to  accounts 
Cliopin  gave  him  concerning  the  mysterious 
country  which  his  airy  fancy  also  hauntp<l  o«.i 
tliH  f-jt.— :—        "     ■ 


„.cii   auout  the  ''  laughing 

nymph  "  who  had  her  home  there.  On  the 
evening  to  wliich  we  allude,  Meyerbeer,  for 
whom  the  expressions  of  admiration  have  long 
since  been  exhausted,  was  seated  next  to  Heine. 
Himself  a  humorist,  with  his  Cyclopean  construc- 
tions, he  spent  long  periods  enjoying  the  delecta- 
ble plea-sure  of  following  in  detail  the  arabesques 
which  enveloped  in  a  transparent  blonde  net-work 
Chopin's  thoughts.  Further  on  was  Adolphe 
Kourrit,  that  noble  artist,  passionate  and  ascetic 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  dreaming  of  the  future 
with  the  fervor  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  sincere  and 
almost  austere  Catholic,  who,  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  refused  to  lend  his  talent  to  aught  like 
superficial  sentiment,  and  who  served  art  with 
chaste  and  enthusiastic  respect,  accepting  it  in 
its  divers  manifestations,  and  considering  it  on 
all  occasions  only  as  a  holy  tabernacle,  the 
beauty  of  which  was  the  njilerKlur  of  the  True. 
Secretly  undermined  by  a  melanchol}'  passion  for 
the  beautiful,  his  forehead  seemed  already  to  be 
growing  into  marble  under  the  fatal  shadow 
which  the  outburst  of  despair  never  explains,  un- 
til it  is  too  late,  to  mankind,  so  eager  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  so  unfit  to  guess 
them. 

Hiller,  also,  was  there ;  with  talent  allied  to 
that  of  Chopin,  he  was  one  of  Chopin's  most 
faithfid  friends.  Wa  frequently  met  at  his 
house,  and  when,  previous  to  the  grand  works  he 
published  afterward^,  the  first  being  his  remark- 
able oratorio,  Die  Zerslorung  Jerusalems,  he  was 
writing  pieces  for  the  piano,  some  of  which,  en- 
titled Etu'le.1,  sketches  full  of  vigor  and  perfect 
in  their  drawing,  remind  us  of  the  studies  of  foli- 
age in  which  landscape  painters  reproduce  by 
cbaoce  an  entire  poem  of  light  and  shade  with  a 


single  tree,  a  single  branch,  a  single  motive,  hap- 
pily and  broadly  treated.  | 

Eugene  Delacroix  remained  silent,  absorbed  by  i 
the  apparitions  which  filled  the  air,  and  which  \ 
we  thought  we  heard  rustle  past  us.   .  .  .   Was  ; 
he  asking  himself  what    palette,  what   brushes,  j 
what  canva.s,  he  would  need   to  endow  those  ap- 
paritions with  the  life  of  his  art?      Was  he  ask-  [ 
ing  himself  whether  tbe  canvas   he  had   to  find  \ 
was   one  woven   by  Arachne,  the  brush   a   brush  j 
made  out  of  a  fairy's  eyelashes,  and  the   palette 
a  palette  prepared  with  the  vapors  of  the  rain- 
bow ?      Was  he  smiling  inwardly,  well  pleased  at 
such    suppositions,   and    abandoning    himself  en- 
tirely to   the  impression  which  gave  them  birth, 
thanks    to   the   attraction   felt   by  some   men  of 
great  talent  for  those  who  are  their  opposites  ? 
The   one   among   us  who   appeared   nearest   the 
tomb  was  Mickiewicz,  the  aged  survivor  of  times 
that  were  no  more.      He  listened  to  the  Chants 
IlUlorlrjUPs  which  Chopin  translated  into  dramatic 
creations,  in  which,  side  by  side  with  the  popular 
te.xt  of  the   Polish   bard,  were  once  more  heard, 
under  the  musician's  fingers,  the  shock  of  arms, 
the  song  of  the  victors,  the  festival  hymns,  the 
lamentations  of  the  illustrious  prisoners,  and  the 
ballads  on   the  dead  heroes.      Together  the  two 
recalled  to  mind  the  long  series  of  glorious  events, 
of  victories,  of  kings,  of  queens,  of  hetmen,   .   .   . 
till   the   old    man,  taking   the   present  for  an  illu- 
sion, thouoht  they  were  all  resuscitated,  so  much 
life  was   there   in   their  mere  phantoms.      Sepa- 
rated from  aught  else,  the  outline  of  Mickiewicz 
stood    out    sombre    and    dumb  ;     Dante    of   the 
North,  he   appeared    always  to    find  "  a  foreign 
land  bitter." 

Buried  in  an  arm-chair,  with  her  elbow  resting 

„„  „  11  ■   ■  '     g^f  Madame  Sand,  curiously  at- 

fully  subjugated.  She  invested 
n  with  ail  the  reverberation  of 
■nius,  whi<h  was  gifted  with  the 
ved   for  only  a  lew  chosen  be- 

g   the   beautiful   under   all   the 

forms  of  art  and  of  nature,  —  a  fiiculty  identical 
possibly  with  that  seconil  sight  which  all  nations 
have  recognized  in  inspired  women. 


"ODYSSEUS,"  BY  MAX  BRUCH.i 

ARGUMENT. 

The  book  of  the  Odysseus,  written  by  the  poet 
Graff,  is  called  "  Scenes  from  the  Odyssey."  It 
gives  in  lyrical  form  some  of  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses  (Odysseus  in  the  Greek)  in  his  wander- 
ing return  from  the  siege  of  Troy  to  his  own  king- 
dom, Ithaca.  The  title  indicates  a  series  of  dis- 
connected pictures  or  situations;  but,  after  all, 
the  story  is  told  almost  as  consecutively  as  in 
Homer's  great  poem  from  which  it  is  taken.  The 
order  of  events  is  changed  somewhat,  for  the  ap- 
parent purpose  of  ensuring  the  presence  of  a  male 
chorus  throughout  the  cantata.  In  the  original, 
the  companions  of  Odysseus  had  perished  before 
he  reached  Calypso's  isle. 

The  first  scene  is  in  the  island  of  Calypso. 
Almost  ten  years  have  passed  since  the  fall  of 
Troy.  The  bright-haired  Helen,  for  whose  re- 
covery "  many  drew  swords  and  died,"  has  been 
carried  by  her  husband  to  her  home.  The  Greek 
princes  who  survived  the  war  have  reached  their 
native  land,  —  all  but  Odysseus.  He,  after  long 
wandering,  is  thrown  upon  Calypso's  isle,  and  for 
sQven  years  has  lain  in  the  enchanted  realm  of 
the  sea-nymph.  In  the  first  chorus,  Calyp^o's 
maidens  tell  of  their  queen's  unrequited  love  for 
the  stranger.  He  sings  a  song  of  homesickness 
and  longing  for  his  faithful  wife.  Hermes,  mes- 
senger of  the  gods,  arrives,  and  gives  him  assur- 

t  To  he  a'lven  by  the  Cecilia  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall, 
Dec.  22,  187t). 


ance  of  escape  from  the  charmed  island  and  of 
safe  return  to  Ithaca. 

In  the  second  scene  Odysseus  and  his  com- 
rades come  to  the  bounds  of  the  deep  flowing 
ocean,  —  a  place  where  there  is  access  to  the 
under-world.  Here  he  invokes  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  much  as  a  modern  inquirer  would  consult 
a  medium.  There  are  weird  choruses  of  the  de- 
parted —  children  and  brides  and  youths  and  old 
men  ;   and  the  ghosts  rf  Teiresias,  the  soothaayer, 

—  a  bass  voice,  —  and  Antikleia,  the  hero's 
mother,  —  an  alto,  —  announce  the  chances  of  his 
return,  and  the  dangers  he  must  still  encounter. 

The  third  scene  is  the  famous  passage  of 
Odysseus  by  the  isle  of  the  Sirens.  He  has 
stopped  the  ears  of  his  companions,  that  they 
may  not  be  drawn  to  the  shore  by  the  song  of 
the  enchantresses,  and  has  caused  himself  to  be 
bound  to  the  mast,  and  forbidden  his  friends  to 
loose  him,  however  he  may  implore,  —  a  not  un- 
necessary precaution,  if  the  veritable  strain  was 
as  fascinating  as  that  in  the  cantata. 

The  fourth  scene  is  a  storm  at  sea.  The 
tempest  is  worked  up  by  orchestra  and  chorus 
with  tremendous  elfect.  The  ship  of  Odysseus  is 
wrecked,  and  his  companions  perish  ;  but  Leu- 
kothea,  the  sea-nymph,  appears  to  Odysseus,  and 
under  her  protection  he  plunges  into  the  water. 
She  and  her  sister-nymphs  sing,  "  We  'II  bear 
thee  and  guide  thee  sale."  The  wood  crested 
harbor  appears ;  and  the  number  ends  with  a 
lovely  chorus  of  rest  and  sleep. 

The  fifth  scene  is  Penelope's  mourning,  a  pa- 
thetic song  of  sorrow  for  the  unknown  fate  of  her 
husband  and  of  her  son  Telemachus,  who  h;is 
gone  in  quest  ol  his  father. 

In  the  sixth  scene  we  return  to  Odysseus,  es- 
caped from  his  shipwreck,  naked  and  alone,  upon 
the  land  of  the  Phfeacians.  The  king's  daughter, 
Nausikaa,  and  her  maidens  are  playing  ball  and 
singing  a  charjuing  song  and  chorus  as  they  play. 
Odysseus  presents  himself  as  modestly  as  circum- 
stances permit,  and  invokes  the  pity  of  Nausikaa. 
A  beautiful  duet  follows,  "  Strangers  and  beg- 
gars come  ever  from  Jove  ;  relief  should  be  spee<ly 
and  cheerfuL"  He  is  clothed,  fed,  and  carried 
to  the  palace. 

The  seventh  scene  is  the  banquet  of  the  Phse- 
acians,  at  which  the  straTiger  is  received  with  a 
chorus  of  welcome.  The  bards  —  tenors  and 
basses  in  unison  —  sing  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Greek  heroes,  and  allude  to  the  unknown  fate  of 
Odysseus.  The  stranger  weeps,  and  the  king 
asks  the  reason  of  his  sorrow.  Odysseus  an- 
nounces himself,  and  prays  a  friendly  escort  to 
his  home.      The  quartet  and  chorus  which  follow 

—  "  Nowhere  abides  such  delight  as  in  the  home- 
stead "  —  are  built  upon  one  of  the  loveliest 
melodies  in  the  cantata.  A  chorus  of  the  people, 
speeding  the  parting  guest,  ends  the  number. 

•  Meantime  the  young  nobles  of  Ithaca  and  the 
neighboring  islands  have  been  swarming  in  the 
palace  of  Odysseus,  and  devouring  his  substance, 
each  importunate  for  the  hand  of  the  supposed 
widow.  Penelope  puts  them  off  until  she  has 
finished  a  certain  web  she  is  weaving,  and  care- 
fully unravels  each  night  what  she  has  wrought  by 
day.  The  eighth  scene  presents  her  at  her  loom, 
praying,  as  she  weaves,  for  her  husband's  return. 
The  ninth  scene  is  the  homeward  voyage. 
The  helmsman,  a  bass  voice,  sings  a  song,  as  the 
boatmen  row,  and  Odysseus  slumbers.  Slill 
sleej/tng,  he  is  placed  upon  the  shore  of  his  own 
country,  and  the  song  of  the  boatmen  is  heard 
dying  away  in  the  distance.  Odysseus  wakes, 
and  the  goildess  Pallas  appears,  and  vouchsafes 
her  aid  in  recovering  his  kingdom  and  wife  friiin 
the  besieging  suitors.  Short  work  is  made  ol  the 
suitors.  The  tenth  scene  contiiins  the  meeling 
of  Odysseus  and  Penelope,  and  the  cantata  ends 
brilliantly  with  the  rejoicing  of  the  people. 
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TALKS  ON  ART.  — SECOND  SERIES.^ 

FROM      INSTRUCTIONS      OF      MR.     WILLIAM       M. 
HDNT  TO  HIS  PUPILS. 

xvni. 

Get  the  general  form,  lightly  ;  next  the  shad- 
ows, loosely,  —  not  too  much  indicated.  Having 
blocked  it  out,  begin  to  define  forms,  giving  those 
lines  which  are  most  characteristic.  Don't  keep 
up  this  white-washing  process  of  pat,  patting  ! 
or  your  work  will  grow  softy,  softy. 

"  I  'm  afraid  of  losing  my  drawing  !  " 
Lose  it,  lose  it  ?     Why,  you  seem  to  think  that 
your  drawing  is  good,  you  are  so  anxious  to  keep 
it.     Throw  it  away  !     Drawing  is  not  one  of  the 
"lost  arts."      If  you  do  lose  it,  you  can  find  it. 

You  are  all  too  intelligent  to  draw.  You  seem 
to  say,  "  This  model  has  black  hair.  Black,  black, 
black  !  "  and  you  get  it  nothing  but  black.  Why, 
the  light  on  a  stove-pipe  is  whiter  than  the  shadow 
on  a  white  shirt.  You  all  know  too  much  to  draw. 
Everything  that  you  know  you  put  down  in  black 
lines.  You  know  that  she  has  a  line  between  her 
lips,  and  you  make  a  note  of  it  with  charcoal  ; 
and  as  charcoal  is  black,  all  your  notes  are  black. 

Is  that  all  the  charcoal  you  have  ?  Y'^ou  seem 
to  be  trying  to  "  make  it  go  round,"  —  like  board- 
ing-school butter. 

You  must  set  yourselves  ahead  by  studying 
fine  things.  If  you  don't  you  never  will  do  them. 
I  've  told  you  over  and  over  again  whose  works 
to  draw,  —  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Albert  Dii- 
rer,  Hans  Holbein,  Mantegna.  Get  hold  of  some- 
thing of  theirs ;  hang  it  up  in  your  room  ;  trace 
it,  copy  it,  draw  it  from  memory  over  and  over, 
until  you  own  it,  as  you  own  "  Casablanca,"  and 
"  Mary  had  a  little  lamb."  You  can't  draw  an 
eve  well  until  you  know  how  some  great  master 
has  drawn  it.  That's  why,  in  Europe,  they 
would  make  you  draw  three  years  from  the  antique 
before  they  would  allow  you  to  touch  a  brush. 

But  I  want  you  to  get  more  fun  out  of  your 
work,  so  I  let  you  go  ahead  by  first  studying 
"  masses."  Now,  as  you  are  strong  on  masses, 
don't  keep  eternally  working  on  what  is  your 
strong  point.  Find  out  where  your  work  is  weak, 
and  strengthen  that.  If  you  were  going  to  raise 
a  plain,  would  you  cover  it  with  little  piles  of 
earth,  or  would  you  put  it  all  in  one  pile,  and 
by  and  by  let  it  topple  over  ? 

"  But  what  if  we  are  in  the  bottomless  pit  and 
can't  see  our  way  out  of  it  ?  " 

You  '11  have  so  large  a  number  of  people  with 
you  that  you  won't  be  lonely,  and  can  have  a  jolly 
good  time.  Besides,  being  at  the  bottom,  you 
can  get  no  farther  down,  and  will  soon  begin  to 
go  up.  And  it 's  going  on  and  up  that 's  the  fun 
of  studying,  not  the  arriving  at  a  place.  Arriving 
is  the  end. 

Wm^X^i'^  3;ournal  of  jHu^ic. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  1879. 

Notice. —  Our  Journal  for  1880,  Vol. 
XL.,  vpill  be  mailed  as  usual  to  all  the  pres- 
ent subscribers,  unless  we  receive  an  order 
to  discontinue  it.  A  prompt  lemittance  will 
oblige  the  publishers. 


appreciates  its  aims  would  only  send  us  in  the 
name  of  one  new  subscriber,  it  would  not 
only  place  the  Journal  at  once  on  a  firm 
footing,  but  would  enable  us  to  add  to  the 
amount,  the  variety,  and  excellence  of  its 
contents.  Has  it  not  earned  the  right  to  live 
and  to  improve  ? 


Subscribers  living  in  musical  circles,  or 
members  of  musical  societies,  are  requested  to 
raise  clubs  among  their  friends,  to  whom  the 
Journal  will  be  furnished  at  reduced  rates, 
namely  :  for  five  copies,  $10  ;  for  ten  copies, 
$20,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  sender. 

If  every  friend  who  values  the  paper  and 
1  Copyright  1876,  by  Helen  M.  Knowlton. 


MUSIC   IN   BOSTON. 

Harvard  Musical  Association.  —  The 
fifteenth  series  of  Symphony  Concerts  opened  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  December  11,  with  a  much 
larger  audience,  and  with  better  promise  alto- 
gether, than  for  sev.eral  years  past.  The  orches- 
tra, enumerated  on  the  programme  as  forty-seven 
instruments,  was  still  further  increased  by  the 
addition  of  two  more  second  violins,  so  that  it 
really  counted  forty-nine.  The  continued  and 
thorough  drill  which  its  nucleus  (the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra)  has  for  several  months  received 
from  Bernhard  Listemann,  told  in  the  well  formed 
habits  and  improved  morale  of  all  the  work  of 
this  much  larger  combination,  —  the  strings  num- 
bering twice  as  many  as  those'  of  the  Philhar- 
monic, —  and  Mr.  Listemann  himself  was  at  the 
head  of  the  violins,  inspiring  their  performance 
with  new  life  and  certainty.  We  give  once  more 
the  programme,  which  proved  on  the  whole  'ex- 
tremely interesting  and  impressive:  — 

Overture  to  "  Rosamunde  " Schubert. 

Trio  Concerto,  in  C,  for  Piano-forte,  Violin,  and 

Violoncello.     Op.  56 Beethoven. 

Allegro.  —  Largo.  —  Rondo  alia  Pollaca. 
G.  W.    Sumner,  Edward  Heiniendahl,  and 
Frederick  Giese. 
Marche  Nocturne,  from  "  L'Enfance  du  Christ "   .    Berlioz. 
Overture  to  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "   (first  time) 

Gtorije  W.  Chiulwici. 
Fifth  Symphony,  in  C  minor.  Op.  67      .     .     .  Beethoven. 

The  performance  of  the  ' 
large  and  noble  in  its  more 
so  delightful  and  full  of  ch 
the  lighter  part,  revealed  at 
temper  of  the  orchestra, 
general    satisfaction,    even 

We  are  not  without  sympatiiy  with  some  who 
have  complained  of  the  Trio  Concerto  of  Beet- 
hoven as  being  too  long  and  prolix  in  its  first 
and  third  movements  ;  and  we  felt  moreover  that 
the  great  Music  Hall  was  hardly  the  place  for 
the  best  effect  of  the  three  concerted  instruments 
dealing  in  so  much  bravura  and  rapid  ornamental 
passage-work.  Yet  it  is  a  composition  full  of  fine 
thoughts,  well  rewarding  study.  The  opening, 
by  the  orchestra,  is  of  that  pregnant  sort,  giving 
assurance  of  something  growing,  something  com- 
inf,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Beethoven.  Its 
theme  is  most  suggestive ;  and  it  is  worked  out 
with  masterly  skill,  and  imaginatively,  only  at 
tiresome  length,  with  what  seems,  if  in  fact  it 
be  not,  too  much  literal  reiteration.  The  Largo, 
on  the  other  band,  too  short,  is  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful, deep,  serene,  religious  in  its  feeling.  And 
the  Finale  might  be  called  the  masterpiece  of  all 
Polaccas,  so  full  it  is  of  piquant  life  and  grace 
and  unflagging  enthusiasm,  but  for  its  excessive 
length  again.  The  three  principals  were  quite 
at  home  in  their  work,  and  gave  on  the  whole  an 
excellent  interpretation.  The  thin  tone  of  Mr. 
Heimendahl's  violin  was  somewhat  disappointing 
in  so  large  a  place,  nor  was  his  intonation  al- 
ways faultless,  but  his  execution  was  sure,  and 
clear  and  brilliant.  Mr.  Giese's  'cello  tone  is 
something  marvelous  in  its  beauty,  sweetness  (at 
least  in  the  upper  range)  and  fullness ;  although 
in  the  energy  of  his  attack  in  the  lower  notes  it 
is  sometimes  rough.  His  phrasing  is  masterly, 
most  satisfactory  ;  and  there  is  a  graceful  ease 
and  con  amore  in  his  playing  which  is  quite  de 
lightfuh  Mr.  Sumner  achieved  the  difficult  piano 
part  with  his  accustomed  even,  fluent  style. 


The  extremely  interesting  and  poetio  work  of 
Berlioz  from  which  the  Marche  Nocturne  was 
taken  was  described  at  length  in  our  last  num- 
ber. This  little  night  patrol  of  Herod's  soldiers 
in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  eve  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  innocents,  has  a  singularly  im- 
aginative and  Oriental  tone  and  color.  Its 
rhythm,  however,  is  anything  but  martial.  The 
movement  is  rather  of  people  huddled  together 
in  leisurely  disorder,  and  its  wliole  style  so  pasto- 
ral and  peaceful,  that  we  could  more  easily  imag- 
ine it  to  mean  a  Caravan,  or  say  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily on  its  journey  into  Egypt.  The  march  begins 
in  the  distance,  where  you  hear  nothing  but  the 
measured,  muffled  beat  of  the  bass.  As  soon  as 
the  movement  grows  distinct,  the  violins  set  in 
with  a  melody  which  is  more  cantabile  and  senti- 
mental than  march-like.  It  is  only  when  it  gets 
nearer  that  you  hear  a  quickstep  motive,  a  little 
upward  phrase  of  horns,  which  reminds  one  very 
much  of  Schubert's  marches.  But,  as  in  the  ex- 
tracts we  have  lately  heard  from  "  The  Flight 
into  Egypt,"  there  is  a  beautiful,  romantic  min- 
gling of  soft  reed  tones  now  and  then,  which  has 
a  delicate  and  characteristic  charm.  The  piece 
was  nicely  played. 

Mr.  Chadwick's  Overture  more  than  justified 
the  interest  with  which  it  was  anticipated.  It  is 
a  fresh,  genial,  thoroughly  well- wrought,  consist- 
ent, charming  work.  As  in  most  Overtures  with 
titles,  and  no  opera  to  follow,  it  may  be  hard  to 
trace  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  through  it. 
The  introduction,  with  its  violoncello  phrase,  may 
mean,  to  be  sure,  the  waking  of  the  sleeper  ; 
there  are  weird,  strange  hints  perhaps  of  the 
scene  on  the  mountain ;  a  sinking  to  sleep,  and 
a  half  revival  of  consciousness  again  with  the 
same  'cello  phrase,  and  then  a  bright  and  excit- 
ing finale  wliich  may  be  the  sppnp  ;r.  tv.-  -=" 


^.  _^>-...  iii-u  auu  uroaa,  and  when  the 
horns  come  in  it  is  positively  stirring.  The  two 
principal  themes,  worked  up  singly  and  together 
throughout  the  long  Allegro,  are  hnppily  chosen 
and  effective.  The  instrumentation  is  rich  and 
varied,  full  of  pleasing  contrasts,  never  glaring, 
but  all  artistically  blended  ;  indeed,  the  young 
man  seems  entirely  at  home  in  the  orchestra. 
We  perceived  none  of  those  traits  of  Wagnerism 
which  some  have  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
find  in  his  scoring  ;  the  brass,  to  be  sure,  is  freely 
used,  but  only  richly,  not  overpoweringly.  Each 
instrument  is  sympathetically  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  its  geiuus.  The  whole  piece  is  cer- 
tainly effective,  and  more  than  merely  pleasing. 
If  it  have  no  very  marked,  decided  originality,  it 
betrays  no  slavish  imitation  ;  it  is  uncommonly 
free  from  Mendelssohnian  echoes  ;  perhaps  it  sug- 
o-ests  Rietz  now  and  then  ;  but  for  the  most  part 
it  only  shows  that  his  productive  spirit  has  been 
cradled  in  the  home  and  atmosphere  of  all  good 
music,  in  the  Leipzig  of  the  past  and  of  to-day. 
The  Overture  was  received  with  the  heartiest 
applause  and  every  sign  of  satisfactign,  which 
must  have  been  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the 
young  man  from  his  native  city,  Lawrence,  of 
this  State.  It  will  doubtless  be  repeated  in  a 
future  concert  of  the  series.  We  desire  to  cor- 
rect an  impression  very  naturally  conveyed  by 
the  words  in  which  the  success  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's Overture  at  the  annual  examination  in 
Leipzig  was  referred  to  on  the  programme  ;  the 
expression  "  won  the  palm  "  was  figurative,  mean- 
ing that  it  won  the  chief  praise  of  the  critics, 
and  not  that  it  took  the  prize,  for  no  prizes  are 
awarded  upon  these  occasions. 

The  concert  ended  grandly  with  the  glorious 
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Fifth  Symphony.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  it 
never  had  a  better  rendering  in  Boston  ?  Thif 
most  familiar  of  all  Symphonies,  a  household 
word  with  us  for  forty  years,  still  holds  an  audi- 
ence spell-bound  as  almost  no  other  work,  —  at 
least  when  it  is  so  well  interpreted,  so  powerfully 
brought  out.  The  veteran  Conductor,  Carl  Zer- 
rahn,  may  well  feel  proud  of  that  day's  work. 
And,  full  of  solid  matter  as  the  programme  was, 
the  whole  was  over  at  ten  minutes  short  of  two 
hours,  and  no  one  was  weary. 

Madame  Luisa  Cappiani  gave  ihe  first  of 
her  series  of  four  concerts  on  December  3,  in 
Mechanics'  Hall.  The  occasion  was  interesting 
in  many  ways,  notably  so  from  the  fact  of  its 
bringing  before  the  public  the  indisputably  fine 
results  of  Mme.  Cappiani's  teaching,  in  the  shape 
of  several  of  her  advanced  pupils.  Mme.  Cap- 
piani herself  is  a  master  of  Italian  dramatic  sing- 
ing ;  she  both  possesses  the  true  traditions,  and 
has  the  power  of  embodying  the  traditions,  of  the 
music  of  Donizetti,  Rossini,  Verdi,  and  Meyer- 
beer. Whatever  one  may  think  of  this  sort  of 
music,  considered  from  a  purely  musical  point  of 
view,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  demands  a  per- 
fection of  vocal  method  and  technique  which  can 
have  only  a  salutary  influence  when  applied  to 
every  school  of  vocal  composition.  In  i he  mat- 
ter of  style  there  may  be  serioun  distinctions  to  be 
drawn,  but 'in  the  matter  of  vocal  training  the 
Italian  school  is  unapproached.  One  cannot  but 
feel  that  Donizetti,  Verdi,  and  Meyerbeer  have 
not  that  commanding  position  on  our  concert 
stage  which  they  once  held.  Yet  they  have  not 
been  banished  from  it,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
probability  of  their  being  so  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
the  style  of  singing  which  the  works  of  these  com- 
posers demand  should  be  perpetuated.  It  has  in 
it  the  elements  of  all  fine  singing,  and  the  modi- 
fications to  be  made  in  it  when  applying  it  to 
music  of  other  schools  are  slight  and  secondary. 
The  sinn-er  who  cannot  sing  Di  pescator  ignobik, 
or  M'o'li,  ah,  m'odi,  thoroughly  well,  can  have  little 
hope  of  doing  much  that  is  artistically  satisfying 
with  In  des  Lehen's  Fruhlinffstagen,  or  the  grand 
aria  in  the  "  Freischiitz."  The  perfection  of  vocal 
method  and  style  that  is  required  by  "  Spirto 
gentii"  will  enable  a  singer  to  to  surpass  his  less 
accomplished  rival  in  singing  a  Franz  or  Schu- 
bert song.  The  impression  made  by  Mine.  Cap- 
piani's pupils  was  a  singularly  fine  one ;  a  certain 
amateurish  nervousuess  in  face  of  an  auilience 
was,  of  course,  unavoidable  ;  but  the  tone  was 
well  and  securely  formed,  the  phrasing  broad 
arid  vital,  without  ungraceful  sliding  from  one 
note  to  another.  In  a  word,  the  pupils  showed 
tJMt  they  comprehended  the  gist  of  their  instruc- 
tion, and  were  in  a  fair  way  to  make  the  noble 
style  of  singing  a  second  nature.  Mme.  Cap- 
piani's own  selections,  embracing  some  of  the 
larfer  forms  of  dramatic  song  and  some  charming 
things  by  Robert  Franz,  were  unreservedly  en- 
joyed. 

Variety  was  given  the  concert  by  some  ex- 
cellent pianoforte  playing  by  Mi-.  Hanchett  and 
Mme.  Constance  Howard,  the  latter  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Sherwood.  This  lady  mailc  a  decidedly 
brilliant  impression.  .She  has  a  finely  developed 
technique,  and  plays  with  boih  fire  and  discretion. 
Her  performance  of  one  of  Liszt's  Hungarian 
Rhapsodies  was  especially  creditable.  We  hope 
to  have  fuller  opportunity  at  some  future  time  to 
duly  appreciate  her  talent. 


First  Eutkrpk  Co.nckrt.  —  The  second  sea- 
son of  these  successful  ChamVier  Concerts  opened 
auspiciously  on  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  10,  at 
Mechanic's  Hall,  with  essentially  the  same  scleet 


and  numerous  audience  that  graced  these  con- 
certs from  the  first.  The  majority,  we  fancy, 
were  disappointed  at  not  finding  that  arrange- 
ment of  the  hall  which  added  so  much  to  the 
social,  genial  aspect,  and  to  the  hearty  enjoyment 
of  the  concerts  last  year,  when  the  artists  were 
placed  on  a  platform  in  the  middle  of  the  sqhare 
room,  surrounded  by  the  listeners.  The  return 
to  the  ordinary  plan  of  having  the  audience  all 
face  the  music  in  stiff  rows  may  have  some  acous- 
tical advantages,  but  the  sympathetic  listening 
mood  was  chilled  proportionally  ;  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  the  hearer  meet  the  musical  inten- 
tion half  way ;  many  a  shade  of  discord,  many  a 
little  deviation  from  absolute  precision  of  outline, 
is  virtually  (subjectively)  canceled  by  that  wise 
provision  in  our  nature. 

The  programme  consisted  of  just  two  works, 
both  in  the  Sonata  form  of  several  movements, 
namely,  a  Quartet  by  Haydn,  and  a  Quintet  by 
Beethoven.  The  interpreters  were  the  newly 
organized  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  consist- 
ing of  Edouard  Heimendahl,  first  violin,  Gustav 
Dannreuther,  second  violin,  Thomas  Ryan,  first 
viola,  Carl  Meisel  (an  old  friend  whom  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  see  back  here  again),  second  viola,  and 
Frederick  Giese,  violoncello.  The  Club,  all 
youthful  looking  .men,  with  the  exception  of  its 
one  surviving  founder,  Mr.  Ryan,  was  never  so 
finely  constituted.  The  new  violinist,  Mr.  Hei- 
mendahl, as  we  have  said  above,  has  rather  a 
slender  tone,  but  his  execution  is  intelligent  and 
nice,  and  he  proves  himself  an  excellent  (juartet 
leader.  The  'cellist  is  a  decided  gain,  with  his 
beautiful,  rich  tone,  sometimes  sounding  like  a 
wind  instrument,  his  fliultless  phrasing,  his  great 
power,  and  free-and-easy,  yet  firm,  sure  style. 
The  rendering  of  the  Haydn  Quartet — alight 
and  graceful,  in  the  Scherzo  and  Presto  finale 
even  playful  one  (it  is  in  E-flat,  sometimes 
marked  Op.  33,  No.  2),  —  was  highly  satisfactory, 
indeed  delightful,  putting  the  hearer  in  the  best 
state  of  appetite  for  the  richer,  deeper,  more  im- 
passioned Quintbt  of  Beethoven,  the  old  favor- 
ite in  C,  Op.  29  (Comp.  1801),  which  was  also 
given  last  year.  This  was  very  impressively  ren- 
dered, and  the  exceptionally  short,  though  rich 
feast  was  over  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  sending 
us  all  home  with  an  appetite  for  more  ;  would  it 
not  be  safe  to  make  a  little  more  out  of  such 
choice  opportunities,  —  to  the  extent  at  least  of 
one  shorter  piece? 

Philharmonic  Orchestra.  —  While  the 
larger  and  purely  classical  Symphony  Concerts 
have  begun,  the  smaller  nucleus  orchestra  of  Mr. 
Listemann,  with  its  more  mixed  and  "popular" 
programmes,  and  its  plentiful  encores,  has  com- 
pleted the  course  laid  out  for  itself  for  the  pres- 
ent. The  fourth  concert  (Dec.  5)  offered  extra 
bait  for  audience  in  the  announcement  of  the 
veteran  Norwegian  violinist,  Ole  Bull,  who  charms 
the  crowd  as  ever.  He  has  the  same  richness 
and  sweetness  of  tone  ;  the  same  perfection  in 
certain  technical  arts  of  violin  plajing,  such  as 
his  remarkable  staccato  runs,  his  pure  high  flageo- 
let tones,  his  rare  faculty  of  playing  short  canta- 
bile  strains  in  four-part  harmony,  etc.  Also  the 
same  dreamy,  wild,  old  bard-like  rhapsodizing 
style  of  seeming  improvisation  in  rather  vague 
and  forml-ss  compositions  of  his  own,  as  illus- 
trated this  time  in  a  piece  called  "'Visions." 
Besides  this  he  played  a  Fanlasie  HongroUe,  by 
Ridley-Kohne,  with  a  great  deal  of  spasmodic, 
sudden  accent,  and  a  great  deal  of  fond  pursuing 
of  a  receding  tone  (after  his  old  way)  into  un- 
fathomed  depths  of  silence;.  There  was  encore 
after  encore,  answered  with  fantastic  variations 
upon  popular  melodies,  after  the  well-known  man- 
ner of  the  man. 

There  was  also  another  attraction  in   the  first 


appearance,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years 
abroad,  of  the  singer  Miss  Sara  Barton,  who  has 
many  friends  about  here.  In  a  grand  Aria  from 
Meyerbeer's  PTO/jAe( ;  "  L'ingrato  m'abbandona." 
she  revealed  a  voice  of  very  large  calibre  and 
power,  musical  in  the  higher  tones,  descending  to 
great  contralto  depths,  where  the  tones,  though 
strong,  are  somewhat  hollow,  and  a  well-taught 
method.  She  also  showed  dramatic  force  and 
fire.  Her  most  obvious  defect  in  singing  was 
too  much  of  the  staccato,  setting  the  notes  apart; 
which  in  her  later  pieces,  slower  melodies,  the 
"  Lost  Chord,"  by  Sullivan,' and  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  for  a  recall,  seemed  like  planting  each 
note  like-a  separate  mile-stone  in  a  painful  pd- 
grimage  ;  both  were  sung  extremely  slow,  —  per- 
haps the  fault,  in  part,  of  the  organ  accompani- 
ment. 

The  concert  opened  with  the  first  movement 
(new)  of  a  Symphony  for  organ  and  orchestra, 
by  Guilmant,  —  a  clear,  decided,  almost  march- 
like movement,  in  which  the  organ  (played  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Morse)  kept  remarkably  well  up  wiih 
the  orchestra.  The  composition  is  so  interesting 
that  one  would  like  to  hear  the  whole  of  it.  An 
Andante  Soave  (•'  Gretehen  "),  from  Liszt's  Fount 
Sinfonie,  was  suave  indeed,  c'oyingly  so,  and  too 
much  in  the  tickly  sentimental  vein  of  Wagner  ; 
what  is  worse,  you  felt  no  progress  in  it ;  it 
seemed  spell-bound  to  one  spot  as  in  a  night- 
mare ;  it  reniinded  us  of  a  bear  fastened  to  a 
stake,  restlessly  traveling  round  and  round  in  his 
own  tracks.  Doubtless  ingeniously  instrumented, 
and  finely  played.  The  "  Rouet  d'Umphale,"  of 
Saint-Saens,  was  again  performed  with  exquisite 
precision,  delicacy,  and  fine  spirit.  Mozart's 
"  Musical  Joke "  (^Musikalischer  Spasx),  for 
strings  and  horns,  is  a  take-oflf  of  the  innocent 
and  painfully  serious  efforts  of  a  party  of  rustic 
amateurs  (^Munikanten)  to  execute  a  piece  of  sev- 
eral movements  in  very  common-place  anil  literal 
classic  form.  It  is  entirely  empty  of  ideal  con- 
tents, and  a  little  tedious  for  our  day.  But  it 
has  some  amusing  hits,  such  as  silly  cadenzas 
lengthened  out  wiih  pride,  plenty  of  barren  ^^■///(.-■■, 
hopeless  dilemmas  with  the  horns,  and  in  the 
finale  a  brave  attempt  at  fugue,  where  Dux  gets 
quickly  through  and  waits  for  Comes.  Weber's 
"  Invitation  to  the  Waltz,"  the  Berlioz  adapta- 
tion, closed  the  concert  and  was  the  best  number 
of  the  programme. 

The  last  concert  (Saturday  afternoon,  Dec.  13)  ■ 
was  as  follows  :  — 

Overture  "  Midsummer  Niglit's  Dream  "     .    Mendelssohn. 
Allegretto  Scherzando  from  Syniplionie  in  F, 

No    8 Bielhnven. 

La  Captive Beiiwz. 

Miss  Ila  Welsli. 
First  and  Second  Movements  from  1st  Concerto, 

Mux  Biuch. 
(With  Orchestral  nccompaniment.) 
'I'imothee  d'Adamowski. 

"  Leonore,"  Symphonic R"ff- 

(Two  movements.) 

Hungarian  PJiapsodie,  No.  2 Liszt. 

Song  "  Maid  of  .4theiis  " Gounud. 

Miss  [ta  Welsh. 

Waltz,  "  Life  let  us  cherish  " J.  Strauss. 

II.   Hungarian  Dance,  ISfo.  2 J.  Brnhms. 

b.  Chopin  Nocturne A    Wilhelmj. 

Timoth^e  d'Adamowski. 
"  Carnival  in  Paris."     Episode Siendsen. 

The  fairy  Overture  and  the  Beethoven  Alle- 
gretto were  delightfully  ])resented.  But  to  our 
feeling,  and  no  doubt  that  of  many  more,  the 
Raff  "  Leonore  "  movements,  the  Svendsen  "  Car- 
nival," both  very  skillful  and  ingenious,  and  even 
the  Hungarian  Rha])sody  (for  orchestra),  —  a 
kind  of  tiling  which  has  now  grown  very  hack- 
neyed and  too  apt  to  haunt  the  idle  mind,  —  were 
far  less  edifying  than  that  buoyant  and  refreshing 
Slrauss  waltz,  which  is  all  that  it  pretends  to  be  ; 
and  absence  of  pretension  is  a  rare  charm  nowa- 
days. 
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We  own  to  being  captivated  by  lliat  very  orig- 
inal, beautiful,  and  touching  song  of  Berlioz, 
the  "  Captive,"  and  by  Miss  Welsh's  symi)a- 
thetic  and  expres>ive  rendering  of  its  several 
stanzas,  each  of  which  had  its  own  poetic, 
delicate  orchestral  accompaniment.  Gounod's 
"  Maid  of  Athens,"  though  a  good  song  and  well 
sung,  sounded  commonplace  after  it.  The  two 
movements  from  Max  Bruch's  Violin  Concerto, 
ia  G  minor,  were  extremely  interesting,  full  of 
sterling  musical  matter,  wrought  out  in  a  masterly 
manner  ;  and  the  young  Polish  violinist  was  at 
his  best  in  their  interpretation,  playing  witli  vigor 
and  precision,  with  breadth  of  style,  and  with  re- 
finement and  true  feeling.  His  is  the  sensitive 
and  moody  temperament  which  is  not  always  at 
its  best,  as  many  with  less  music  and  less  genius 
in  them  are.  His  smaller  pieces,  too,  were  very 
finely  played  ;  but  best  of  all  was  the  *'  Legende  " 
by  Wieniawski,  which  he  played  cun  amore  for 
an  encore,  with  Mr.  Capen,  with  whom  he  has 
a  perfect  understanding,  for  accompanist  at  the 
])iano-forte.  His  other  encore  piece,  **  The 
AVitches*  Dance,"  by  Bazzini,  is  le^s  suited  to 
Adamowski  ;  he  plays  it  too  fast  for  any  clear, 
bold  outline,  nor  is  the  piece  worth  the  pains. 

The  concert  was  well  attended,  and  the  whole 
series  has  created  confidence  in  Mr.  Listemann*s 
and  the  musicians*  eifort  to  establish  a  well-drilled 
nucleus  orchestra,  which  shall  be  permanent,  con- 
venient for  use  here  at  the  centre,  and  in  other 
places  within  easy  reach.  The  next  important 
service  of  the  Philharmonic  will  be  in  the  Univer- 
sity concerts  at  Cambridge ;  what  it  will  then 
undertake  is  not  yet  made  known.  We  would 
seriously  suggest,  however,  in  all  kindness,  the 
correction  of  two  obvious  faults  in  the  concerts  it 
has  already  given  :  (l)  their  excessive  length, 
through  the  indulgence  of  encores  :  (2)  the  over- 
loading of  the  programmes  with  so  much  of  the 
modern  effect  music,  which,  in  npite  of  its  brill- 
iancy and  ingenuity,  very  ^oon  grows  heavy,  in 
fact,  indigestible. 


MUSICAL  CORllbSPONDENCE. 

Nkw  York,  Dec.  1.  —  On  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week 
we  had  an  operatic  concert  at  Steinway  Hall.  Many  of 
Mapleson's  troupe  took  part  in  the  programme,  and  JMr. 
Runitnell  plaj'ed  two  or  three  solos  in  bis  forcible  way.  One 
of  his  selections  was  Cliopin's  well-known  and  freqiiently- 
plajed  Folonaise  in  A-flat,  Op.  53  This  noble  work  re- 
quires "great  hreadtli  of  roiiception,  vigor  of  execution,  and 
delicacy  of  shadins;.  Mr.  K.  grievously  over-did  the  mat- 
ter, and  in.  his  efibrts  to  be  massive  succeeded,  mainly,  in 
heini;  heavy  and  turgid;  and  yet,  singularly  enough,  he  ren- 
dered a  lovely  Nocturne  (by  the  same  author)  in  a  really 
charming  way.  Mr.  Van  Gelder  caused  a  genuine  sensa- 
tion by  his  admirable  performance  of  Wieniawski's  "  Le- 
jj;ende,"  and  received  a  well- merited  recall,  to  which  he  re- 
sponded with  Schubert's  "  Serenade."  This  was  played 
without  any  accompaniment  The  other  participants  in  the 
prograunne  were  Mile.  Valleria,  Mme.  Anibre,  Sig.  Runcio, 
Sig.  Del  Puente,  and  Herr  Behrens. 

1  have  omitted  to  mention  that  on  Saturday,  Nov.  22, 
"one  more  nnfortuiate"  came  to  grief;  a  young  lady, 
wiiose  name  I  charitably  withhold,  made  her  debut  as  a 
pianiste.  She  was  assisted  by  several  excellent  artists  whose 
efforts  were  deservedly  applauded.  The  accompanist  was 
hy  all  odds  the  worst  who  has  ever  had  the  hardihood  to  in- 
flict himself  upon  artists  or  audience. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Win.  Mueller  gave  a  Cham- 
ber music  Soiree,  assisted  by  the  N.  Y.  Quintet  Club  and 
by  Mr.  Franz  Rummell;  this  was  the  programme:  — 

Quartet,  Op.  18,  No.  4 Beethoven. 

Sonata,  D,  Op.  18  (P.  F.  &  'Cello)    ....  Rubmstem. 
Messrs.  Moller  and  Rummell. 

Quintet,  F  minor.  Op.  34 Brahms. 

Mr.  Rummell  and  Quintet  Club. 

The  lovely  Beethoven  Quartet  was  admirably  rendered, 
and  needs  no  commendation  from  my  pen  or^^^iiypther. 
The  Sonata,  also,  is  a  very  noble  composition,  but  only  Mr. 
Mailer's  exceptionally  broad  and  full  tone  saved  him  from 
being  hopelessly  engulfed  by  the  pianist's  fortisdmos;  these 
latter  were  simply  appalling.  The  Brahms  Quintet  fur 
nished  a  curious  illustration  of  musical  posibilities,  and  may 
well  be  likened  to  a  geometrical  problem  set  to  notes;  at 
least  it  made  that  impression  upon  me.  There  seemed  to 
be  an  arid  waste  of  intricately  involved  harmonic  progres- 
sions upon  which  the  sun  (of  melody)  but  rarely  shone. 


On  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  29,  the  Oratorio  Society 
gave  us  Elijah,  and  did  it  most  admirably,  too,  Mr.  Whit- 
ney and  Miss  Drasdil  won  new  laurels  for  themselves,  and 
the  chorus  work  was  carefully  and  artistically  done. 

Akgus. 

Dec.  8. — The  Philharmonic  Club,  of  New  York,  gave 
the  second  Soiree  of  its  series  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  2,  in 
Chickering  Hall.  The  progrannne  was  an  excellent  one  as 
you  will  observe :  — 

Quartet,  Op.  41 Schitmnmi. 

Senate,  Piano  and  Violin,  Op.  78 J^oJI'' 

Messrs.  Arnold  and  Rummell. 

Four  Songs Briickler. 

Mr.  F.  Reramertz. 
Piano  Quintet,  Op.  30 .    Goldmarh. 

An  attentive  and  appreciative  au'dience,  of  perhaps  six 
hundred  persons,  listened  to  a  careful  and  artistic  rendering 
of  the  above  selections.  The  Schumann  Quartet  is  always 
lovely,  and  was  played  upon  this  occasion  with  great  care 
and  faithfulness;  the  Scherzo  was  notably  well  done,  and  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  Jlr.  Arnold  and  his  able  coadjutors. 
The  brilliant  Sonata  by  RafF  was  capitally  played  by  Mes><rs. 
Arnold  and  Rummell;  the  latter  gentleman,  indeed, excelled 
himself,  Ibr  he  neither  indulged  in  his  usual  pounding,  nor 
did  he  utterly  ignore  the  facts  that  the  pedal  —  if  used 
at  all —  must  be  handled  (if  that  expression  be  allowable) 
with  the  utmost  care  and  delicacy.  It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  really  artistic  element,  which  is  perhaps  latent 
in  Mr.  R.'s  organization,  may  not  yet  assert  itself  in  a 
worthy  and  gratifying  manner;  at  all  events  his  efforts  on 
Tuesday  evening  were  highly  creditable  to  his  taste,  judg- 
ment, and  self-control. 

The  Goldmark  Quintet  is  an  ungrateful  affair,  and  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  musicianly  treat- 
ment can  be  expended  upon  themes  and  motives  tliat  are 
undeniably  commonplace  and  in  some  instances  even  trivial. 
It  is  wearisome  by  reason  of  its  excessive  length.  It  was 
well  played  by  Mr.  Rummell  and  the  club. 

This  same  club  is  doing  a  capital  work  here  and  deserves 
hearty  encouragement;  since  the  days  of  the  Mason  and 
Thomas  concerts  we  have  had  only  sporadic  cases  of  cham- 
ber music,  until  of  late  years  Messrs.  Arnukl  and  Werner 
started  the  present  organization.  Mr.  W. — who  is  the 
business  man  of  the  concern  —  has  great  energy,  excellent 
administrative  capacity,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  ad^■ance  the 
interests  of  good  music  among  us;  long  may  he  wave! 
The  third  Soiree  will  occur  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  6,  J880. 


Baltimore,  Dec 
of  the  Seventh  Stud 
the  Peabody  Conserv 
esting  of  those  instru 
J.  Haydn.     1732-18 

String-Quartet,  B-.;.*-  majur.  v>  orK  /u.  JNo.  1.  The 
fourth  from  the  last  of  his  string-quartets. 

Messrs.  Allen,  Fincke,  Schaefer,  and  Jungnickel. 
J.  S.  Bach      1GS5-1760. 

(a)  Air  from  the  Whitsuntide  cantata.  For  soprano,  or- 
gan, and  violoncello  obligato. 

Aliss  Lizzie  Kriiger,  ex-student  of  tlie  Conservatory. 

(b)  Toccata,  E  minor.     For  piano. 

Miss  Agnes  Hoen,  student  of  the  Conservatory,  fifth  year. 
Arthur  SuHivan.     1842- 

Songs  for  soprano  and  piano. 

"  Let  me  dream  again." 

''  The  lost  chord." 

Miss  Lizzie  Kriiger. 
Emil  Hartmann.     J836- 

Serenade.  A  major.  Work  24.  Trio  for  piano,  violin, 
and  violoncello. 

"  Wyl." 

"  Romance." 

"  Rondo  —  finale." 
Miss  Sarah  Schoenberg,  student  of  the  Conservatory,  sixth 
year,  Messrs.  Fincke  and  Jungnickel. 

The  symphony  concerts,  for  want  of  sufficient  subscrip- 
tions, will  probably  be  pushed  off  into  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary, unless  the  Peabody  Institution  does  the  proper  thing 
by  advancing  the  requisite  nervns  remm  very  soon. 

On  the  8th  prox.  Sullivan  is  to  be  welcomed  here  in  a 
grand  concert  by  a  large  orchestra  and  chorus,  rehearsals  for 
which  are  already  in  progress. 

Jvdas  MaccitbcBus  was  produced  here  last  week  by  the 
Hebrew  Young  Men's  Society  under  the  direction  of  Rabbi 
Dr.  Keyser.  C.  F. 

Chicago,  Dec.  10.  —  Our  new  music  hall  has  been  opened 
to  the  public.  The  Apollo  Club  gave  the  first  performance, 
presenting  Hofmann's  Cinderella^  with  Miss  Litta,  Miss  Mc- 
Carthy, and  Mr.  Oscar  Steins  as  soloists.  They  had  an 
orchestra  of  about  forty  men,  and  the  chorus  numbered  one 
hundred  and  fifty  singers.  Before  speaking  of  the  perform- 
ance, a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  new  hall  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  "Central  Music  Hall,"  as  its  name  implies, 
is  locate  in  the  centre  of  the  business  portion  of  ^ur  city, 
and  is  thus  accessible  to  the  people  from  the  north,  south, 
and  west  parts  of  the  town,  for  all  the  great  lines  of  horse- 
cars  have  their  termini  at  this  point.  The  architectural  pro- 
]>ortions  of  the  building  are  such  as  to  give  it  a  rather  im~ 
.posing  and  handsome  appearance.     The  musical   interest, 


however,  centres  in  the  hall  itself.  The  auditorium  measures 
]24  feet  in  length  by  86  in  width,  while  it  is  high  enough  to 
be  in  good  proportion.  Two  galleries  run  round  the  build- 
ing in  horse-shoe  shape;  the  lower  one  being  what  is  termed 
the  dress-circle.  In  the  ceiling  is  a  beautiful  sk}  light,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  l,0(tO  square  feet,  which  is  filled  with  a  pretty 
comlnnation  of  stained  glass,  imparting  a  brilliant  appear- 
ance to  the  roof.  The  floors  rise  gradually  as  they  recede 
from  the  stage,  thus  affording,  from  every  line  of  seats,  a  full 
view  of  the  platform.  The  seats  are  theatre  chairs,  only 
more  roomy  than  those  in  general  use;  and,  although  there 
are  places  for  2,000  persons,  every  seat  is  a  good  one.  In 
the  parquet-circle  there  are  ten  stall-boxes,  and  eight  in  the 
dress-circle  above;  while  on  eitlier  side  of  the  upper  gallery 
there  are  tliree  pavilion  boxes,  handsomely  decorated  in 
silver  and  Uue.  The  frescoing  is  varied  in  form  and  color, 
embracing  numberless  tints,  from  the  soft  grey  to  bright 
reds,  with  enough  silver  and  gold  to  afford  contrast.  In- 
deed, the  whole  appearance  of  the  hall  is  brilUant,  and  had 
it  a  theatre  stage,  it  might  be  rightly  termed  an  opera 
house  On  either  side  of  the  stage  are  two  vacant  phices. 
covered  for  the  present  with  drapery,  which  jn  the  near 
future  are  to  be  filled  with  the  organ;  this  in  outward  ap- 
pearance will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  foyer  is  riclily 
ornamented,  and  covered  with  a  handsome  carpet,  and  con- 
tains some  large  mirrors;  it  can  be  cut  off  from  the  audi- 
torium by  curtains,  which  may  b^  di-awii  at  pleasure. 
There  are  pretty  dressing  apartments  for  the  ladies,  and  even 
a  smoking-room  for  gentlemen,  while  every  attention  has 
been  given  to  provide  reception  rooms  for  the  artists  and 
orchestra  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall.  Chicago  is  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr,  George  B.  Carpenter  and  the  wealthy  gen- 
tlemen who  aided  him  in  his  enterprise  for  thus  giving  us  a 
home  for  our  many  musical  performances.  While  we  may 
not  boast  of  a  hall  as  grand  and  imposing  as  the  Music  Hall 
of  Boston,  we  have  at  least  one  that  is  elegant,  roomy,  and 
comfortable. 

The  Cinderella  of  Hofmann,  althougli  not  as  broad  a 
work  as  his  Fair  Mdusimt.,  is  a  composition  that  contains 
some  very  beautiful  music,  and  indicates  that  a  t-alented 
musician  has  written  it.  Perhaps  at  times  tliere  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  Wagner  in  the  instrumentation,  and  one  or  two 
numbers  contain  a  hint  or  two  of  a  musical  thought  not 
altogether  his  own ;  yet  there  is  uniform  excellence  in  the 
construction  of  the  work  that  speaks  of  talent,  if  not  of 
genius.  The  first  scene  introduces  us  to  t!ie  faiiies  in  the 
grove,  and  contains  some  pretty  choruses,  and  a  little  solo 
work  for  the  Fairv  Oueen — (^nontrnUn  voi^-e^       '^-- 


pamt  the  picture  of  the  fairy-like  grace  and  mystic  loveli- 
ness of  the  scene  in  tone-colors  most  attractive.  Scene  V. 
pictures  the  king  in  the  Forest  endeavoring  to  find  Cin- 
derella. One  chorus  —  "Will  o'  the  Wisps"  —  has  a 
very  interesting  movement,  and  is  very  pleasing.  The  clos- 
ing chorus  —  a  march  movement  —  is  a  very  beautiful  cli- 
max, and  brings  the  little  story  to  a  charming  termina- 
tion. 

The  Apollo  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tomlins, 
has  made  great  progress  since  last  season.  Their  singing 
had  a  finish  and  an  excellence  more  marked  than  ever  be- 
fore. In  this  club  every  member  is  made  to  understand 
what  promptness  means,  and  there  is  an  intelligence  in  their 
work  that  shows  that  each  individual  singer  understands  his 
part.  Thus  we  find  a  unity  in  their  chorus  work  that  ad- 
mits of  expression  and  purpose.  Miss  Litta  did  as  well  as 
coidd  be  expected,  considering  that  her  voice  is  more  adapted 
for  brilliant  music  of  the  operatic  style.  Her  singing  was 
sweet  and  sympathetic,  and,  if  not  fully  satisfactory,  at  least 
not  displeasing.  Mr.  Steins,  who  came  from  St.  Louis  to 
sing  the  part  of  the  king,  has  not  a  correct  method,  or 
school  of  singing;  while  he  gave  the  music  with  some  at- 
tempt at  some  expression  and  idea,  yet  he  was  not  satisfying 
in  the  role.  To  Miss  McCarthy  one  must  accord  full  praise. 
On  the  day  of  the  concert  the  lady  who  came  from  Boston 
to  sing  the  music  of  the  Queen  was  announced  as  unable  to 
appear,  and  although  Miss  McCarthy  had  never  seen  t)je 
score  until  that  morning,  she  prepared  the  long  and  difficult 
part  for  the  evening  performance.  Of  course  she  did  not  do 
herself  justice,  but  she  sang  the  music  with  but  few  short- 
comings, and  she  deserves  high  praise  for  aiding  the  club  in 
ita  emergency. 

Saturday  evening  the  Beethoven  Society  gave  one  of  its 
monthly  reunions,  presenting  to  its  many  patrons  the  fol- 
lowing attractive  programme:  — 
Suite  for  Violin,  (a)  Praeludium,  {h)  Menuett      .     .     Ries. 

Mr.  Carl  Becker. 
Trio  for  Voices,  "  The  Holy  Night,"     ....     Lassen. 

Mrs.  Stacy,  Miss  Moran,  and  Mrs.  Hall. 
Solo  for  Violoncello,  (a)  Ave  Maria    ....     Schubert 

(6)  Nocturne Chopin. 

Mr.  Eichheim. 
Piano,  (a)  Slumbersong,  (6)  Etude   ....      Wolfsohn. 

Carl  Wolfsohn. 
Songs,  (rt)  "  Schweigsamkeit."     (6)  "  Du  meiner 

Seele  schonster  Traum,"      ........     Lassen. 

Mr.  James  Gill. 
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Aria,  from  "  La  Cenerentola  " Rossini. 

Miss  Julia  Moran. 
Quintet,  for  Piano  and  String  Instruments     .     .Schumann. 

Messrs.  Wolfsohn,    Rosenbecker,    Becker,   Allen,    and 
Eichbeini. 

The  most  important  number  was  the  Quintet  of  Schu- 
mann, which  was  finely  performed.  jMr.  Schoenfeld,  a  young 
pianist  who  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  was  announced 
to  play,  but  as  he  was  prevented  by  illness  from  appearing, 
Mr.  Wolfsohn  gave  two  of  his  own  compositions  instead. 
The  Etude  is  a  bright  and  pleasing  composition.  Next 
Tuesday  the  Beethoven  Society  will  give  Max  Bruch's  set- 
ting of  "The  Lay  of  the  Bell,"  with  solos,  full  orchestra, 
and  chorus.  At  the  present  time  we  are  having  some  con- 
certs by  the  Mme.  Carlotta,  Patti  combination.  The  pro- 
grammes have  been  of  the  popular  order,  embracing  all  the 
time-worn  selections  that  Mme.  Patti  gave  us  years  ago. 
Mr.  Toedt,  the  tenor,  was  good  enough  to  sing  some  Ger- 
man songs,  which,  amid  all  the  commonplace  selections  of 
the  other  singers,  were  most  refreshing.  Tlie  time  will 
sliortly  come  when  this  "  popular  "  order  of  progranmie  will 
have  to  go  out  of  existence;  for  one  can  see  that  even  the 
artist  of  some  name  and  skill  has  almost  lost  the  power  to 
hold  the  attention  of  an  audience  with  them.  Let  us  have 
real  music,  that  proclaims  its  right  to  live  by  its  noble  sen- 
timent and  refined  bea.uty.  C  H.  B. 


Milwaukee,  Dkc.  12.  —  The  Arion  Club  gave  the  first 
performance  in  America  of  Hofmann's  Cinderella,  Dec.  4. 
The  libretto  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  the 
music  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  very  talented  and  accom- 
plished musician.  The  melodies  and  rhythms  are  fine  and 
effective,  the  harmony  abounds  in  unexpected  and  odd.  but 
beautiful,  modulations  and  cadences,  the  instrumentation  is 
very  rich,  and  the^haracterization  admirable. 

The  performance  of  the  Club  left  little  or  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  Jlr.  Tomlins  conducted  better  than  I  ever  knew 
him  to  do,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

The  soloists  were  Litta,  who  did  her  part  superbly,  Miss 
Julia  A.  Wells,  of  Boston,  who  did  hers  to  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  everybody,  and  Mr.  Oscar  Steine,  a  St.  Louis  bai'i- 
tonp,  who  was  moderately  successful.  ' 

Wilhelmj  played  here  again  Dec.  7th,  giving  us  a  con- 
certo by  Mas  Bruch,  and  a  '*  Bridal  Song  "  by  Mas  Vo- 
grich,  with  piano  and  string  quintet  accompaniment.  He 
also  led  a  quartet  (the  Heine  family)  in  the  andante  and  va- 
riations from  Scheubert's  D  minor  Quartet.  The  Heines 
played  the  first  movement  of  a  piano  quartet  by  Reissiger, 
Op.  108.  Jlr.  Vogrich  plaj'ed  the  first  movement  of  the 
Sonata  App'issionnta a,nd  Liszfs  SonmimhuVt^  and  showed 
by  what  he  did  and  what  he  did  not  do  that  be  is  a  virtu'-'""  , 
and  also  that  he  is  not  a  great  artist.  At  least,  if  he  is, 
he  will  need  to  show  it  in  other  things,  and  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  he  is  not.  Mme.  Salvotti  is  not  a  singer 
in  whose  p."ai3c  I  can  say  m^uch.. 

The  Patti  combination  gave  a  concert  Tiere  last  night, 
with  a  light  programme.  Jlnie.  Patti  was  in  bad  voice,  in 
fact  totally* unfit  to  sing:  slie  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
same  condition  during  the  whole  of  her  Western  trip.  It 
seems  hardly  honest  to  accept  the  high  prices  charged,  on 
the  strength  of  her  reputation.  Such  a  thing  miglit  be  ex- 
cused once  or  twice,  but  when  it  is  kept  up  for  weeks  it 
looks  much  like  a  swindle.  Mr.  De  Munck  has  a  noble, 
broad,  sympathetic  tone,  and  consummate  execution.  Mr. 
Ketten  played  a  Handel  Bourree  and  Mendelssohn's  Ca- 
priccio.  Op.  16,  No.  ^,  in  a  very  artistic  and  satisfactory  way. 
His  playing  of  the  Liszt  Second  Rhapsody  was  astonishingly 
freakv,  and  by  no  means  poetic,  but  masterly  in  point  of 
virtuosity.  Mr.  Toedt's  tenor  voice  is  powerful  and  well 
trained,  and  his  style  good  for  what  he  attempted.  Sig. 
Ciampi-Ceiiaj  was  on  the  whole  less  satisfactory. 

The  267th  Concert  of  the  Musical  Society  brought  us  a 
miscellaneous  programme  of  male  choruses,  soprano  solos, 
(by  Miss  Jennie  Button,  of  Chicago,  a  pleiising  and  good 
singer),  violin  solos,  and.  finall}',  Reinecke's  "  Schneewitt- 
cheii,"  a  pleasing  child's  piece,  (Marchen).  The  choruses 
were  done  excellently.  The  violin  solos  were  by  Mr.  Carl 
Troll,  a  new  comer  here,  and  were  not  remarkable  either  for 
good  tone  or  for  style  or  iuterpretation.  Hia  execution  is 
very  good.  J.  C  F. 


MUSICAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

The  first  University  Concert  occurred  on  Thursday  even- 
ing of  this  week,  at  tlie  Sanders  'I'iieatre  in  Cambridge. 
We  shall  report  it  in  nur  next  ninnber. 

—  The  second  Harvard  Symphony  Concert  comes  on 
Tburwiay  afternoon,  Jan.  1.  Tiie  programme  will  he  found 
amont'  our  adveriiAcments.  In  tiie  tliird  concert,  Jan.  15, 
the  Poathumoug  Symphony  by  Hermann  Goetz,  which  has 
teen  m  much  aflmired  in  Cerniany  and  Kngland,  will  be 
given  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  In  the  fourth  con- 
cert, Jati.  2fi,  the  "Scotch'*  Symphony  by  MendeUsohn, 
and  proljably  alsso  the  charming  little  "  Oxford  "  Symphony 
by  Haydn,  the  Entr'acte  from  Chenibiiii'«  Afefha,  a  repeti- 
tion of  Mr.  Cbadwick's  Ay/  V'ftn  Winklf-  Ocerttire,  tic.  The 
Symphome  F'inUigtifpte,.  by  IJerlioz,  will  fi<,nire  in  tlie  fifth 
concert,  Feb.  12;  Beethoven's  No.  4,  in  B-flat,  in  the  HJxth, 
with  Meiidel.w>hn'9  Octet  by  all  the  fttnngi.  and  prol>ably  a 
Fiaiioforte  Concerto  played  by  .Mr.  Lmg.  The  new  feature 
of  the  seventh  concert  will  be  Profeswwr  Paine's  "Spring  " 


Symphony,  —  its  first  public  performance.  For  the  eighth 
and  last  is  reserved  the  great  Schubert  Symphony  ''of 
heavenly  length,"  and  (first  time)  the  Concertstlick,  Op-  86, 
for  four  horns  with  orchestra,  by  Schumaim.  Otiier  inter- 
esting features  of  the  series,  solo  artiste,  etc.,  will  be  an- 
nounced in  due  time. 

—  Mr.  Mapleson's  Italian  Opera  Company  will  perform 
for  two  weeks  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  beginning  Dec.  29, 
with  Mile.  Marimon  (who  replaces  Gerster)  in  La  Sonnam- 
hula.  The  succeeding  will  be  of  the  very  familiar  khid: 
Miirta,  La  Fiylta  del  Regf/imento^  Aida,  Linda  di  Cha~ 
innuni,  and  La  TraviaUi.  The  company  includes  Mme. 
Lablache,  Mme.  Caliste  Piccioli  (better  known  iii  Boston  as 
Miss  Huntley),  Mme.  Ambre,  Miles.  Marimon,  Valerie, 
Hobiati,  Cary,  Signers  Campaniiii,  Del  Puente,  Grazzi, 
Rinaldini,  Behreus,  Tebaldi,  Runcio,  Galassi,  and  Monti- 
Arditi  will  conduct. 

—  The  first  of  a  series  of  four  sacred  concerts  will  be 
given  in  the  new  Novelty  Theatre,  corner  Dover  and  Wash- 
ington Streets,  beginning  to-morrow  evening,  when  Rossini's 
S'jibdt  Muter  will  be  sung.  Mrs.  Charles  l^wis.  Miss  Clara 
Poole,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Balicock  will 
sustain  the  solo  parts,  and  a  full  chorus  of  experienced 
singers  will  unite  with  an  orchestra,  to  give  a  noteworthy 
rendering  of  this  brilliant  and  always  popular  work.  The 
second  part  of  the  concert  will  consist  of  a  well  selected  and 
interesting  programme  of  miscellaneous  music  by  soloists  and 
chorus. 

—  A  season  of  twelve  performances  of  English  opera  will 
be  given  in  the  Globe  Theatre  during  next  March,  in  which 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  Miss  Schirmer,  Miss  Enmia  S.  Plowe, 
Mrs.  George  Upton,  Miss  McCann,  Miss  Abbott,  Miss  Clara 
Poole,  Miss  Barton,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Want,  Mr.  Caufman, 
Mr.  Mark  Smith,  Mr.  Hay,  Mr.  Babcock  and  Mr  Charles 
R.  Adams  will  take  part.  "  La  Juive,"  "  The  Mock  Doctor," 
"Martha,"  "Pre  aux  Clercs,"  "Crown  Diamonds,"  and 
"  Tannhiloser "  will  be  produced.  The  Boston  Operatic 
Society  —  formed  for  the  purpose  of  advanciiisj;  this  object  — 
will  furnish  the  chorus,  which  will  number  one  htmdred 
trained  voices.  There  will  be  a  full  orchestra,  under. the 
leadersiiip  of  jMr.  Zerrahn  and  Mr.  Mullaly.  The  produc- 
tion and  preparation  of  the  operas  will  be  undtr  the  inmiedi- 
ate  charge  of  IMr.  Charles  H.  Adams,  whose  ability  and 
ample  experience  fit  him  peculiarly  for  such  work.  The 
subscription  price  for  tiie  twelve  performances,  with  reserved 
seat  in  orchestra  or  balcony,  will  be  ten  dollare.  Subscrip- 
tion papers  will  be  put  in  circulation  at  once. 

—  The  progranmies  of  the  JosefFy  concerts  have  been  made 
out  in  part,  and  certainly  give  promise  of  much  enjoyment. 
The  Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Beridiard  ListemanTi, 
cnnr'— tor,  tvHl  assist  OH  all  tiu'ee  occasions,  and  the  follow- 
ing works  will  be  among  Josefty's  selections:  Tuesday  even- 
ing, January  13  — concerto  in  E-flat.  Beethoven:  piano-forte 
solos;  concerto  in  E  fiat,  Liszt.  Friday  evening,  January 
16 — concerto  E  minor,  Chopin;  piano-forte  solos:  Hun- 
garian fantasie,  Liszt.  Saturday  afternoon,  January  17  — 
second  concerto  in  F  minor,  Chopin ;  concerto  in  E-flat, 
Beethoven;  andante,  spianato  and  polonaise,  Chopin. 

—  Next  Alonday  evening  the  Cecilia  will  perform  with 
orchestra,  for  the  first  time  here,  a  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant work,  the  Odysseus  (Ulysses)  of  Max  Bruch.  The 
Club  has  had  prepared  an  Argument  of  its  story,  covering 
about  the  whole  field  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  which  we  copy  on 
another  page.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams  is  to  sing  the  role  of 
Ulysses,  which  suits  him  admirably.  The  Apollo  Club, 
too,  is  preparing  an  important  work  for  its  next  concert, 
the  (Edlj)us  at  Colonus  by  Mendelssohn. 


FOREIGN. 

LoxDON.  The  Musical  Standard  (Dec.  6 )  has  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph;  what  is  said  in  the  latter  portion  of  it  is 
applicaVde  to  our  own  country  as  well  as  to  England:  — 

"  The  winter  musical  season  is  now  at  its  height.  Clas- 
sical music  proper  flourishes  at  tiie  Crystal  Palace  and  the 
Saturday  and  Monday  Popular  Concerts;  and  St.  James's 
Hall  is  opened  on  almost  every  night  of  every  week  for  a  con- 
cert of  some  kind  or  other.  Itaflan  opera,  at  cheap  prices, 
is  running  gayly  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, —  Oheron  on 
Tuesday,  Miynon  on  Wednesday,  Carmtn  on  Thursday, 
Lohenr/rin  on  Friday,  and  Aida  to-day,  representing  the 
present  state  of  affairs  at  that  house.  Concerts  are  being 
given  nightly  all  over  the  country;  and  in  the  great  centres 
high-class  work  is  being  done  in  all  directions  for  the  spread 
of  a  love  of  musical  art  amongst  all  classes.  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Bristol,  Liverpool.  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
are  all  busy  in  this  respect;  and  the  lesser  towns  have,  most 
uf  them,  tlieir  choral  society,  conducted  by  the  indefatigable 
church-organist  or  local  professor  of  music.  In  the  midst 
of  this  musical  stir  and  activity,  we  would  remind  our  read- 
ers of  Hiller's  remark  about  his  own  country, — that  if 
there  were  less  music,  people  would  possibly  be  more  musical; 
and  until  public  taste  is  cultivated  to  higher  standards  there 
is  some  fear  that  the  spread  of  musical  knowledge  will  not 
bring  us  any  8r)oner  the  repute  of  being  'a  musical  nation.' 
(Conductors  and  promoters  of  societies  can  do  much  by  firmly 
and  judiciously  declining  to  produce  what  is  not^-good,  to 
elevate  pnlilic  taste.  The  amount  of  rubbish  which  often 
reaches  UH  in  the  way  of  '  New  Songs  '  for  review — and 
some  of  which  we  see  down  in  programmes  only  tooofipn  — 
proves  liow  necessary  it  \h  to  exercise  care  in  the  Kelerilion  of 
materml  for  c^mcerts.     Tlie  public  will  ajiplaud  almoBt  any- 


thing; the  responsibility  rests  with  those  who,  knowing  this 
fact,  pander  to  the  public,  and  secure  for  themselves  tem- 
porarv  applause  and  profit  by  singing  and  playing  such 
stuff"." 

—  Maurice  Dengrement,  the  twelve-year-old  boy  whose 
playing  of  the  Mendelssohn  ^-iolin  concerto  at  a  recent  Crys- 
tal Palace  exhibition  took  all  London  by  storm,  is  said  to  be 
coming  to  this  country  next  year.  Nothing  like  his  per- 
formance had  been  heard  since  Vieuxtemps's  debut  in  the 
same  piece  and  the  same  place  twenty-five  years  before. 
His  photographs  show  him  a  charming-looking  Uttle  fellow 
in  Knickerbockers,  with  a  refined,  intelligent,  and  sympEi- 
thetic  face,  and  bush}*,  wavy  hair,  —  Tribune. 

—  The  ninth  Crystal  Palace  Concert  had  for  programme: 

Symphonic,  "La  Chasse  " Haydn. 

Scena,  "Ah!  perfido!  " Beethoven. 

ftlme.  I-«mmens-Sherrington. 
Cuncerto  for  Pianoforte:  and  Orchestra  (MS.) 

Shnkesjjeore. 
Pianoforte,  Miss  Kuhe. 
Recit ,  *'  La  Dea  di  tutte  cor,"  and  aria,  *'  Bella 

adorata  Incognita " Mercadante. 

Mr.  Shakespeare. 
Variations  for  the  Orchestra  on  a   theme  by  Haydn, 

*  Brahms. 

Song,  "  In  a  distant  land  " Taubt-rt. 

Largo,  from  "  Serse  '*       .  * H'nnkl. 

Arranged  for  Organ,  Solo  Violin,  Harp,  Violins,  and 
Violas,  by  Hellmesberger. 

^Overture,  "  Der  Freischiitz  '' Wthtfr. 

Conductor  .  .  .  August  Manns. 
Miss  Lillian  Bailey  was  to  have  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  these  concerts,  but  owing  to  illness  was  compelled 
to  disappoint  the  audience,  who  were,  howe^■er,  well  sup- 
plied with  a  substitute  in  the  person  of  Mme.  I^inmens- 
Sherringion,  who  made  a  great  impression  by  her  splendid 
sinking  of  Beethoven's  scena  and  Taubert's  song. 

Of  Air.  Shakespeare's  concerto  much  might  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  fertile  fancy,  graceful  style,  and  thorough  mu- 
sicianship displayed  in  its  composition.  The  scoring  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  pianoforte  part  afforded  ample  opportunity 
for  Miss  Kuhe  to  display  her  mastery  of  the  instrument,  and 
her  thorough  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
poser. 

—  M.  Saint-Saens  is  to  make  his  first  appearance  to  day, 
when  he  wiU  play  his  third  concerto,  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
and  conduct  his  poeme-sympbonique,  "La  Rouet  d'Om- 
phale." 

Manchester,  Eng.  —  At  a  recent  performance  of  Jud  -s 
Mdcc'ibmus,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Halle,  the  prin- 
cipal singers  were  iMiss  Lillian  Bailey,  Mrs.  Warren.  Mme. 
Patey,  Mr.  Barton  M'Guckin,  and  Herr  Heiisctiel.  The 
Ex'iminer  says:  "  Miss  Bailey's  voice  is  a  pure  soprano  of 
sympathetic  qualit}',  sweeter  and  more  expresssive  indeed  than 
powerful,  but  as  the  young  'artist  never  overestimates  her 
resources,  the  listener  is  never  offended  by  an^thin^  like 
undue  forcing.  I\Iiss  Lillian  Bailey  has  evidently  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  most  careful  training,  and  she  had  cer- 
tainly carefully  studied  the  music.  A  more  refined  and  (Cor- 
rect delivery  of  the  pathetic  song  •  Pious  Or<;ies  '  we  have 
seldom  heard.  At  its  end  there  was  loud  applause  from 
every  part  of  the  liall,  and  even  more  enthusiastic  manifesta- 
tions of  approval  followed  her  brilliant  delivery  of  *  From 
Mighty  Kings,'  which  only  wanted  a  little  more  abandon 
to  be  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  her  not  less  effective 
rendering  of  'So  shall  the  lute  and  harp  awake.'  It  wifl 
certainly  be  Miss  Lillian  Bailey's  own  fault  if  she  does  not 
secure  a  permanent  place  in  the  ranks  of  English  oratorio 
singers." 

Leipzig.  —  The  great  attraction  at  the  sixth  Gewandhaus 
Concert  was  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  performed  Beetho- 
ven's Concerto  in  G  major,  a  Scherzo  by  Mendelssohn,  and 
some  pieces  by  Brahms.  She  was  greatly  applau<led  and  re- 
called. The  concert  opened  with  an  unpublished  overture, 
entitled  Frau  Aventiurej  composed  by  the  late  Franz  von 
Holstein,  and  scored  by  his  friend,  Albert  Dietrich. — M. 
Lc^o  Delibes'  comic  opera,  Le  Roi  la  dit^  has  been  favor- 
ably received  at  the  Stadttheater. 


Paris.  —  At  the  Concert  Po[)nlaire  on  Stmday.  Nov.  23, 
M.  Pasdeloup,  director,  the  first  act  of  Berlioz's  La  Prise  de 
Troie  was  sung.  Other  numbers  of  the  progranmie  were: 
Beethoven's  first  Symphony;  Allegretto  agitate*  of  Mendels- 
sohn; Larghetto  by  Handel,  with  oboe  solo;  Marche  Slnve^ 
Ity  M.  V.  Jonciercs. 

—  At  the  Chatelet,  on  the  same  day,  the  programme  was: 
Fragments  from  Schumann's  Manfred;  Air  from  Rossini's 
Sieye  of  Corinth,  sung  by  Faiire;  Serenade,  Op.  8,  of 
Beethoven;  Fragments  fnmi  Etlenve  Marcel,  by  Saint- 
Saens;  Overture  to  Oberon,  M.  Coloime,  conductor. 


Munich.  — Herr  Eduard  Sigl  began  on  the  14th  ult., 
at  the  'I'heatre  Royal,  the  celebration  of  his  fiftieth  anni- 
versary as  basso  there.  In  his  honor  Die  lustiyen  Wtiher 
run  Windsor  was  performeri.  he  himself  impersonatini;  Sir 
John  Falstair,  a  part  in  which  he  uwed  greatly  to  distinguish 
liimself.  On  the  following  Friday  he  appeared  as  Bacculus 
in  Lortzing's  Wtldsdiutz,  and  concluded  the  celebration  a 
few  days  afterwards  by  undertaking  the  character  of  Dr. 
Ii-.\rtolo  in  fJer  Ji  trhter  von  Sn'illa. 
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sr^Uisicai  Sn^sftruction. 


1^/?.  CffAS.  R.  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
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Trhhont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 


N.  ALLEN, 

VIOLINIST, 


QHARLES 

Receives  pupils  for  instructbii' on  The  Violin  Also  for  iccom- 
Sent  Sons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  .niembto 
JJIying.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTsoN  &  Co..  Boston. 


TifR.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 
'■"J-  Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and  COUNTERPOINT. 
Address,  No.  2  Otis  Plach  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Bo^TOH.  ^ 

'T^T^APEN,  ,      •    ,    ■    , 

t'.  (Leipzig,  from  1870-1873,  inclusive), 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND  HARMONY, 
^^     OriSnistat  ,56  Tremont  bT.,_      . 

HOLLis  St.  Church. 


nfADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 
RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 

At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Bostom. 

t'  p.  currier, 

■*  •         teacher  of  piano-forte, 

,<9  (a)  Teemont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 


M' 


•A>   ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 
K.  AKIHUn  r<yw         ,  ^^^  ^^J^^^^  street,  Boston. 


M- 


■PS.   IVILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE 
No.  7  Franklin  Square.  Boston 


ZJENRY  G.  HANCHETT, 
n.  PIANIST, 

'  Studio  157  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


pUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  and  5  o'clock. 

MISS   UNDERiVOOD 

Irl  WILL  RESUAfE  PIANO  LESSONS 

September  igth,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Strket,  Boston. 

Applications  received  daily,  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

fj    L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  S,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora,  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  Cor  relit,  A  rlhursort,  Mmis.  A  rnault  and  Moite. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
venlions,  Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


JlfYROJV   W.    WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 
Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


^    B.   WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND   HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


XJR.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF  SlNGlltO, 
Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ti/TR-  B.  y.  LAA^G'S  address 
■***  FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC, 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


DERAHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN, 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


J^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Eigelow,  Kennard  &  Cxi. 

QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA 


<^    C.  D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


CRNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 

Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 


rARLYLE    PETERSLLEA, 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACH ER^ 
Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  AND  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass 


■MH-  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

■     TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hotlrs  10  A.  M.  to  I  P.  M. 


MADAME  RUDERSDORFF, 
•'"  so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence. 
Lakeside,  Beklin,  Mass. 


y,  B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 

READING,  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


U/ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD. 

''  CONCERT  PIANIST, 

AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

IS7  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


;  Q     W.  SUMNER 

*  Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  mas  be  made. 


pyiLLIAM  y.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


r^ARL   ZERRAHN 

*-'  GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY 

Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Address,  25  Hanson  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


QERMANIA   BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 

Orchestra, 

P'OR    Parades,   Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"The  German,"  and  all  occasions 

WHERE  Music   is  required. 

LEAmtRs-  (Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

1.EADERS.  (Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston 


'TUNING   DEPARTMENT,  INSTITUTION 
FOR    THE  BLIND, 

South  Boston,  Mass. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
E[^™  This  Depeirttnent  Juis  charge  0/  alt  the  Pianos  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston 
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MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR 


$15 


AT   THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Mosio  Hall.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  profe.';sors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1867-  Situations  secured  for  its  eraduatea.  For 
Proapectus,  address         E.  TOUIUEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGLiANO  >  FurDiehesand  fills  situations. 
MUSICAI.  >  Address  E.  TOURJEE, 

■BUREATT.  '  Mostc  Hall,  Bostow. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  rritiVicr,^  .  r_-  ■■ 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varipri   >-oo,i-i-'     ■ 

unsuccessful  effo  - 

master  works  of  , 
of  Musical  Art.  . 


Its  contents  rela 
of  art  and  polite  I 


:*^  i/itf  world. 


lime  to  time  :- 


1.  Critical  Revie'ws  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself.  • 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


OLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND  COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

.  News 8.00  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  AND  Surgical  Journal  6.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter ii-7S  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  \j3T!iGY-B.\.\sm,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  be  sent 
for  $r.oo  each  additional. 

J®^  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Tlie  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washin^^on 
St.,  and  A.  K.  LORlNG's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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Geo.  Woods  L  Co.'s 

'UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 

Their  patent  frame  gives  them 

Great  Strength  and  Solidity, 

AND 

A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  QUALITY  OF  TONE. 

They  have  the  exchisive  use  in  this  country  of  the 
celebrated 

Brinsmead  Repeating  Action, 

Which  repeats  equal  to  any  Grand  Action. 


PARLOR  AND    CHURCH 


ORGANS, 


WITH  BOTH  PIPE  AND  EEED  STOPS. 


THEIfi  GREAT  YAEIETY  FOE  MUSICAL  EFFECTS 

Commends  them  to  all  coltivated  mtisicians. 
AN    UNEQUAZED    MEPUTATION 

.Thorongt  Workmansliip  and  Fiae  Finish 

GEO.  WOODS  &  CO. 

CAMBRIDCiEPORT,  MA.SS. 

WAREROOMS, 

608  Washinffton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

72  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


AWARDED 

i^HlGHESTHONORS 

AT  EVERY 

^Worlds  Exhibition 

?  FOR 

IThirteenYears 


NO  OTHER 
AmericanOrgans  '^ 

^^have  been  awarded 
such  at  any. 


PRICES 

$&4.$66.$78.$84.g 

TO $500  I 

AND     UPWARDS:    \ 

ALSO  I 

FOR  EASY  Payments! 

is  PER  MONTH  FOR^ 
12  M0NTHS,0R^6JS<S- 
PER  QUARTER  FOR     - 

10  QUARTERS^oUPWARCS-j, 

CATALOGUES  free' 


MUSICIANS    GENERALLY    REGARD  THEM     AS   Uti  EiUALLE  D"— TH  EODO  R  E 


CAB^lWE«£:©R^e4»iiS- 


IiS'^TremontSt.,  B0STQN;46  E.  I4th.SH  Union  Sq)      NEWYORK;  ^soand  252  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGOJ 


ALFRED    MUDGE   &    SON, 

rZAIN   AND    OJiXAlUENTAZ 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MUSICAL     PRINTING     A     SPECIALTY. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  WINTER  PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Restaurant  a  la  Carte, 

Lunch  Counter, 

Fancy  Oysters, 
Private  Dining  Rooms. 

Table  d'hote  Dinner,  &om  1  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place  of  oTer  twenty  years'  atanding,  where  French 
cookine  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a  fir.st- 
class  Restaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for  prompt 
BerTice  ;  al-so  Private  Dining  Rooms  for  families  or  parties  after 
concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  respectfully  submitted 
to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of  good  cooking. 

WINES  AND  CIGARS  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  till  13  o'clock,  P.  M. 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 

Cafe  Restaurant. 


IMPORTED  WINES,  ETC., 

Which  are  highly  recommended. 


Dinner  and  Supper  Parties,  Clubs,  Literary, 
Musical,  College  Classes,  etc., 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

■VOSSXjEE.'S 
Nos.  18,  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


HEWINS   &   HOLLIS, 

Importers  and  Jtetailers  of 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS, 

ManufactTzrers  of 

I^HSTE    SPIIPLTS 

TO   ORDER. 

47  Temple  Place    ....   Boston. 


Constipation  and  Indigestion 

Are  nearly  certain  to  afflict  sedentary  brain  workers.  Medicines  usuallj 
increase  the  difficulty.  FKUIT  FOOD  and  WHITE  WHEAT 
GtUTEN  relieve  all,  and  establish  normal  digestion.  "We  have  Food 
Remedies  for  Brain  and  Nerre  Troubles,  for  Consumption,  Dia- 
betes, Dyspepsia,  Bright's  Disease,  and  all  abnormal  conditions. 
C  We  Kelleve  Fatness  by  nitrogenous  foods,  without  drugs  and  without 
starvation. 

»  Pamphlets  Free.  HEALTH  FOOD  CO^ 

Brooklyn  Office,  9  Clinton  St.    •        74  Fourth  Av.,  cor.  10th  St.,  New  York. 

Boston  Agency,  694  Washinffton  St* 


THE   LATEST  AND    BEST   EDITIONS 

OF 

SCOTT  AND  DICKENS. 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  DICKENS. 

(Just  Ready.) 

Fully  illustrated  with  550  pictures-,  neatly  bound  in  dark  green  cloth;  tasteful  and  durable;  and  by  all  odds  th» 
handsomest  edition  ever  issued  for  so  low  a  price. 

29  volumes.    $1.50  a  Tolume. 

THE  I^EW  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITIO fit  OF  THE  WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

Exquisite  work,  at  low  prices;  fifty  elegant  eteel  engrayings;  good  paper;  clear  type;  strong  and  tasteful  brown 
eloth  binding. 

!i3  Toliuneg.    $1.00  a  volume. 

A  SUPERB  SET  OF  SCOTT'S  WORKS. 

THE  GLOBE  EDITION  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

A  large-print  edition,  in  long  primer  typo ;  embfilliflhcd  with  illufltratlons  ;  the  best  pagea  for  easy  and  comfortftbl6 
reading  ;  no  other  edition  offers  bo  many  advantages  for  so  little  money. 

13  volumes.    3B;l3.0O  a  set. 

GLOBE  EDITION  OF  DICKENS. 

Large  type  and  firm  paper;  the  best  for  tbo  eyes;  embellished  with  55  illui^trations  after- drawings  bj  Dablkt  and 

GXLBER7. 

15  volumes,    f  15.00  a  set. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO. 

Winthrop  Square,  Boston. 
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THE 

.EMERSON 

I      PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1S49,  and  now  number  over  22,000*  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended.  The 
newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  skill  and  esperi- 
ence  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  GO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPKIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
They  haye  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE  PIAJNO,  upright  in  form,  of  6>^  octaves,  and  a 
maryel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington  Street,   Boston. 

W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

HARWOOD  &  BEARDSLEY, 

(Formerly  with  Chickering  &  Sons,) 
AGENTS  FOR  THE 


FAMOUS 

"ELiJTHNER" 

GRANDS, 

LEIPZIG,  GERMANY. 


CELEBRATED 

'SOHMER&  CO." 

PIANOS, 

NEW   YORK. 


Also  the  Hest  Lotv-jyt^tced  IFianos  in  Boston. 

503  Washington  St.,  cor.  West. 


CMckering  Pianos 

Constantly  on  hand. 


Tuning  &  Regulating 

A  specially. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER, 

PIANO-FORTK 

MANUFACTURER, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  Talue  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World. 

Eyerywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone. 

OTer  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.    Best  work  and  lowest  prices.    Send 
for  a  Catalogue.    Tremont,  opp.  Waltham  St.,  Boston. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVEB   55,000   3IADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION  is  given  to   REPAIRING   Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &   SONS, 


136  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW"  YORK. 


McPHAIL 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


From  Carlyle  Petersilea, /Ac  eminent  Pianist.,  and  Principal 
of  PetersiUa's  Music  School,  Boston. 

Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co.  :  — 

Gents,  —  Ilaviug  long  known  of  your  Pianos  as  among  the 
finest  in  the  United  States,  and  having  also  tested  them  myself, 
I  pronouni:e  them  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best  Square  Pianos 
which  have  ever  come  under  my  observation,  either  in  America 
or  in  Europe.  CARLTLE   PETERSILEA. 


Another  First  Gold  Medal  I 


NEW-ENGLAND  CABINET  ORGANS 

On  account  of  their  Many  Improvemeiits,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal^  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  "  Superior  Power  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone!"  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Kauk  First  in  tlie  World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England   Organ   Company, 

Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 


WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PMO-FOETE  MAMACTUREES, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 
to  Let. 


MANUFACTURER   OF 

Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

■WAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
BOSTON  ~ 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED   IN    1867. 

^^  JVo*  more  than  froTn  three  to  four  pupils  in 
a  class.  ^^^^ 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars, 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including  tlie 
free  study  of  Harmony,  Xliorougli  Bass,  etc.,  to  insure 
the  pupil  a 

FINISnjED  MUSIC AJ.  EDUCATION, 

Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN   SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most  emi- 
nent critics  have  recognized  as 

The  only  Violin  School  in  America 

DESERVING  OF  THAT   NAME. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in   September,    November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to  JULIUS  EICHBERG,  Director. 


TALKS  ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT. 

8vo,  paper ©1.00. 

It  is  full  of  sparkling  and  epigrammatic  sayings ;  it  abounds 
in  wise  and  conscientious  precepts,  or,  if  jMr.  Hunt  objects  to  the 
word  conscientious,  we  will  say  of  precepts  loyal  to  recognized 
principles.  It  gives  the  impression,  as  do  Mr.  Hunt's  paintings, 
of  a  frank,  fearless,  single-minded,  artistic  nature,  with  keen 
perceptions  and  great  power  of  expression,  mature  study  and 
conTictions,  and  withal  singularly  free  from  egotistic  assump- 
tion. —  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

%*  For  sale  hj  all  Boohsellers.  Sentj  post-paid^  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  hy  the  Publishers., 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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Sl^usic  IDublisljccsf. 


HOLIDAY   MUSIC. 


Six  Christmas  Carols.  '^^n.^'.S: 

LLTT.     Also  man}  other  line  Carols.     Send  for  list. 

ry\ i^J.,^«„-,      P'J?i._         Nothing  is  better  than  an 

LnriStmaS  UlttS.  elegant  Volume  of  IJound 
Sbeet  Mu>ic,  such  a.s  (^EMS  OF  KNGLISII  SONG,  CLUSTER 
OF  GEMS,  SaNSHENE  OFSON'tJ,  or  one  of  the  thirty  others 
of  similar  style,  costing  from  S3  to  $4  each,  and  including 
each  from  one  to  two  hundred  popular  Songs  or  Pieces. 
r'l,,*;^^-,,^  ««      n^X^i-       Nothing  is  betfer  than  a  good 

Lnristinas  biit-  piano!  ouvEaDiTsoN&oo. 

Iiave  one  of  the  largest  stocks  in  the  country,  of  all  makers, 

and  prices  to  suit  every  one.     for  SALE  and  TO  LET. 

ry^       '  ^1.         „^      P*  ;i?4.       Nothing  is  better  than  a  Violin, 

LnriStmaS     bllt.     Guitar,  Corm-t,  or  any   liand 

or  Orchestirtl  Instrument,  a  Music  Box  (large  orBmall),  a 

Drum,  or  any  Toy  Instrument.     Pull  Stock.    Send  for  lists. 

The  sweet  Sunday-School  Song  Book,  WHITE  ROBES (30 cts.}, 

wi.l  be  a  most  acceptable  present  for  a  Sunday-School. 

The  bright  Temperance  Song  Book,  TEMPERANCE  JEWELS 
(30  cts.),  just  out,  will  give  new  interest  to  Lodge  and  Reform 
meetings. 

Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO. 

451  ■\Vasliliigtoii  St.,  Boston. 

JOHN  C.  HAYNES  &  CO. 

33  Court  St.,  Boston. 

a-iBO-  ID.  i^.xjss:e]lxj, 

125  TKEMONT    STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

war.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIBMEK,  New  Yorh; 

BOOSEY  &  Co.,  London,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

WEBER    PIANO-FORTES. 

JUST   OUT. 

HERMANN  GOETZ'S  137tli  PSALM, 

BY  THE  WATERS  OF  BABYLON. 

PRICE  SO  CENTS. 

Boston  :  CARL  PRUFER,  34  West  Street. 

Sons«  of   tlie  Pyrenees,  arr.  from  traditional  Pyrenean 
Melodies  by  Sturgis  and  Blake. 

1.  Hasta  la  Manana  (To-morrow) 25 

2.  La  Boca  de  Pepita  (Pepita's  mouth) 25 

3.  Dodo 20 

4.  Teresita  Mia 85 

5.  Bolero 25 

6.  Me  gustan  To  das  (The  girl  with  the  golden  hair) 25 

7a.  LeBeauVaisseau  (The  gallant  Ship)  I  Spinning-wheel  1  ^ 
7b.  Kose  de  Provence                                   (  Songs, No.  1  &2.  ) 

8.     La  Gitana  (The  Gipsy) 25 

Complete '. 82.00 

Ptiblisied  by  GAEL  PETJFER,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 
Sent,  post-pale/,  on  receipt  o/maTked  price. 


STUDENTS  OF  MUSIC! 

21  Keasons  in  Favor  of  Conservatory 
System, 

1.  Economy.    Cost  of  tuition"  only  S16.00. 

2.  Three  hundred  years  e.stablished  in  Europe;  twcnty-fiTe 
years'  succeetful  experieoce  in  America. 

3.  Mind  matched  with  mind  sharpens  intellect, 

4.  Diffidence  overcome  by  public  performance  in  Class  and  in 
CoDBerratorj'  and  Music  Halls. 

5.  Each,  pupil  has  the  benefit  of  whole-hour  lessons, 

6.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  hours'  musical  instruction  in 
>«  single  term. 

7.  The  lefflon  a  recitation  ;  no  waste  of  time. 

8.  Loadable  ambition  to  excel. 

9-  Pupils  carefully  graded,  and  promoted  according  to  profi- 
ciency. 

10.  The  able^'t  in-itructors. 

n.  Mesdelssohs  flays  it  has  advantage.'?  over  private  instruc- 
tion ;  it  pro'lucefl  industry,  fpurs  on  to  emulation,  and  pre- 
serveitagainRt  onc-sidedoe^g  of  education  and  taste. 

12.  Mufiical  atmo.-(ph>-re  of  the  Conservatory  conducive  to 
broader  cullure. 

13.  The  b-st  inptructoTfl  educated  in  Europe  are  graduates  of 
■eonwrvatoriea, 

14.  A  finished  mujiical  education  attainable  fiom  the  first  ru- 
dlmentM  to  final  gTafluatioa. 

15.  Itn  gradoateii  rank  high  and  fill  thebest  positions. 

16.  Frequent  recitals  by  eminent  artists. 

17.  AccMS  to  fine  municAl  library. 

38.  The  clBFJi  systCTn  in  the  Conservatory  Lb  the  pame  as  in  our 
eoUeges  and  t^est  schools. 

10.  All  branches  in  ma»ic,  languages,  and  elocution. 

20-  The  Lon'Inn  Choir  f&yF,"  The  New  Kngland  Conservatory 
of  .Mu.^lc  is  frtr  in  a'Jvance  of  our  own  Academy,  and  indeed  of 
■every  Knelish  In^tituiion." 

21.  HftrpffU  MontlUy  characterize*  it  ax  the  Model  Music 
School  of  the  »ge. 

Send  for  Circular,  Next  term  beglos  December  1.  The 
pnbljc  are  cordially  invited  to  call. 

E,  TOURJEE,  Director, 

Muaio  Hall,  JioBton, 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 


65TH    SEASON. 
March  2S.    "Israel  IN  Egypt." 
Tickets   for  sale  at   the  Music  Ilall. 


SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  AET. 


MME,  SJEILEIt'S   SCJECOOL    OF   VOCAZ  ART, 

1104  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Reopens /oT  the  Winter  Session  September  29th^ 

And  oEFers,  beside  Artistic  Culture  of  the  Voice,  a  thorough  Edu- 
cation in  all  other  branches  of  Music. 


THE  AMERICAN  LADIES'  QUARTETTE, 

OF    PHILADELPHIA, 

Are  prepared  to  give  Concerts  of  VOCAL  QUARTET  AND  SOLO 
MUSIC,  or  to  accept  engagements  to  sing  Quartets,  etc.,  in  other 
Concerts.     Aiidri^ss, 

MME.  SEILEE'S  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  AET, 

1104  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

EleTentll,  Tliirteeiitli,  and  Slxtcentll  Editions 
of  the  "  Bridge-^vater  Collection  of  Sacred  Music." 

Address,  WILLIAMS  LATHAM,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


A    LADY 

Desires  to  give  Instruction   in  Singing  ;  making  a  specialty  in 
Songs  of  Franz  Schumann  and  other  masters  of  German  Song. 

For  terms  and  references  here  and  in  Germany  the  pa.'*t  three 
years,  address  Miss  D.,  15S  Charles  St.,  Boston. 


UNIVERSITY  CONCERTS, 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge. 

THIRD    SEASON,   1S79-80, 

Second  Symphony  Concert, 

BY  THE 

Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 

BERNHARD  LISTEMANN,  Conductor, 

AND 

MISS  ITA  WELSH,  Contralto. 

Thursday  Evening t  *Ta*i,  s,  1880,  at  eight  o'clock. 


PMOGRAMME. 

Part  I. 

1.  OVERTURE  to  Goethe's  Egmont,  in  F  Minor,  Op.  84.     Beet- 

hoven. 

2.  AIR,  ■'  The  Captive.'-     Berlioz.    Miss  It.v  Welsh. 

3.  SYMPHONY,  in  F  Major,  Op.  9.     Hermann   Goetz.     (Born 

ISiO,  died  1876.) 
Allegro  mod erato.— Intermezzo,  Aiygrelto.  —  Adagio  ma  nan 
troppo  lento.  —  Allegro  confuoco. 

Part  II. 

1.  ANDANTE  with  Variations  and  Minuet  from  the  Diver  time  nt 

in  D  (string  orchestra  and  two  Horns).     Mozart. 

2.  AIR,  "Voi,  che  sapete,"  from    Figaro.     Mozart.     Miss  Ita 

Welsh. 

3.  OVERTURE  to  Euryanthe,  in  E  Flat.      Von  Weber. 

Third  Concert,  Thursday  Evening,  Feb.  5* 


Lessons  in  Ensemble-Playing. 

PIANO,  VIOLIN,  AND  VIOLONCELLO. 


MR.   JUNIUS   W.    HILL 

Desires  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  feature  in  his  course  of 
instruction.  It  is  well  known  that  to  students  who  have  attained 
H  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  reading  and  execution,  nothing 
is  so  profitJible  or  delightful  as  the  practice  of  chamber  mu^ic 
with  good  infitrumentali.sts.  The  opportunities  for  playing  the 
Sonatas  and  Trios  of  the  masters,  for  the  above-named  instru- 
ments are,  in  tliis  country  at  least,  very  rare.  It  is  believed  that 
there  has  been  in  this  city  no  systematic  instruction  of  this  kind, 
in  small  chuises,  until  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Kill.  These  lessons, 
which  were  so  eminently  successful  the  past  year,  will  he  con- 
tinued this  year. 

That  pupils  may  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  these  lessons, 
Mr.  Hill  ha^*  engaged  for  his  assistance  the  services  of 

Mr.  C.  N.  ALLEN,  Violinist, 

AMt 

Mr.  WULF  FRIES,  Violoncellist, 

Artists  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  music  throughout  the  coun- 
try, whose  names  are  sufiicient  guaranty  of  the  excflleiice  of 
their  work  In  this  departitient,  and  whose  wide  culture  and  ex- 
perience will  be  of  the  highcKt  value  to  the  members  of  the  classes. 
Full  information  with  regard  to  thet<e  lesfious  will  be  cheerfully 
(firen  on  applicaiion. 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boom  2. 

THE  PHIIMinrri  MUSIC. 

By  \Vii.LiA.M  I'OLK,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  l.-i  of  "  'I'lu;  I'hil- 
osoijliical  Liliriiry."     Crown  8vo,  gilt  lop,  ?.'i,50. 

•»*  For  sale  hij  nil  BookwUfrs.     Sent,  posl-jiaid,  on 
rfiCc.ipt  of  price  hif  the  Puliliahira, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOU  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


CalcnDar  of  tljc  Sl^UBical  J>cason. 


Jakuaky,  1880. 

7.  Second  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.    Mendelssohn 

Quintette  Club. 

8.  Second  University  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cam- 

bridge.    BoBton  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

13.  Eafael  Joseffy,  with  Fliilharmonic  Orchestra.  ' 
1.5.   (At  3  p.  51.)  Third  Harvard  Symphony  Concert.     Carl 

Zerrahn,  conductor. 

16.  Second  Joseffy  Concert,  with  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

17.  (Afternoon.)    Third  Josefty  Concert,  with  Philharmonic 

Orcliestra. 
21.  Second  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club.    Geo.  L.  Osgood, 
conductor. 

29.  (At  3  P.  Ji.)  Fourth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

30.  (At  3.30  P.  M.)  Mr.  Perabo's  First  Concert. 

Febrdap.y. 

3.  (At  3.30  p.  M.)  Mr.  Perabo's  Second  Concert. 

4.  Second  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 

5.  Third  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge.    Boston 

Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
C.   (At  3.30  p.  51.)  Mr.  Perabo's  Third  Concert. 

9.  Second  Concert  of  the  Cecilia. 

11.  Third  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.      New   York 

Philharmonic  Club. 

12.  (At  3  P.  51.)  Fifth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 
21.  Second  Concert  of  tlie  Apollo  Club. 

24.  Repetition  of  Second  Apollo  Club  Concert. 

26.  (At  3  p.  51.)  Sixth  Symphony  Concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association. 

26.  (Evening)  Fourth  Concert  at  Sandere  Theatre,  Cam- 
bridge.    Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Map.ch. 

8.   (Evening)  Mr.  Perabo's  Fourth  Concert. 
—    Home  Opera,  for  two  weeks,  at  the  Globe,  C.  E.  Adams, 
Director. 

10.  Fourth  Cliamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.     New  York 

Pliilharmotiic  Club. 

11.  (At  3  p.  51.)  Seventh  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

17.  Third  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

18.  Fifth  and  Last  University  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre, 

Cambridge.     Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

25.  (At  3   p.  51.)  Eighth   and    Last   Harvard    Symphony 

Concert. 
28.  Third  and   Last  Oratorio  performance  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society.      "  Israel  in  Egypt." 

Apeil. 

7.  Third  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 

14.  Fifth  and  Last  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Eutei'pe.     Beet- 

hoven Quintette  Club. 
-    Annual  Benefit  Concert  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Peck.     Theodore 
Thomas  and  Orchestra.     (Date  not  yet  fixed.) 

May. 

1-7.  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

12.  Third  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club. 

17.  Repetition  of  Third  Apollo  Club  Concert. 

19.  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

26.  Fourth  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

FlFl'EENTH  SEASON  OF 

EIGHT  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS, 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 

Conductor,  CAEL  ZEERAHN.    Orchestra  of  47  instruments, 

with  BERNHARD  LISTEMANN  as  VioUn  Leader. 

Third  Concert,  Thursday,   J.^nuary   l-l,  ISSO,  at  3 

P.M.  Programme:  Overture  to  "  Fierabrua,"  Sckuhert ;  Piano 
Ooiu'erto  in  G.  Beethoven  (U'm.  II.  Suerwood);  S3mphony  in 
F  (fir:*t  time),  Goetz  ;  I'i.'ino  Solo  :  Grand  Funtaisie  in  0,  op.  17 
(lir-'t  two  niovfnient.s),  Schumann,  [Wit,  H.  Sherwood);  Over- 
ture to  "  Eglnout,".i>ee//ipi'£n. 

Season  Ticket-s,  for  the  remaining  six  concerts,  $6.00.     Single 
admission,  .^1.00  ;  with  ItKServed  Scat,  $1.25. 


Tie  Bernliarl  Listemafln  Concert  Party 

!B>  Listoniaiiii,  F.  lliisteinfinii, 

X:.  M.  Hriiidl,  Alex.  lieiiidl, 

John  Mullaly,  H.  A.  Grei^ne, 

Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  aad  Miscellaneous  Concerts, 
Terms  liberal.     Address 

Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  Street,  Boston. 


BERTHA 
J0H/\1\II\1SEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  ofShiging^ 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York 

Ladies  prepared  fnr  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OF    AI.L  THE   PUnHCATIONS    OP 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &  CO. 

A  now  nnd  clcfjnnily  printed  cntnlogtie,  with  illu- 
niinated  cover,  carefully  indexed  and  classified,  and 
with  critieiil  ojiinicins  of  the  most  competent  jiid(;e». 
Sent  to  anij  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents.    Boston, 


JANUARY   3,   1880.] 


DW/GET'S  JOURNAL   OF  MUSIC. 


BOSTON,  JANUARY  3,  ISSO. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston  as  second-class  matter. 

Alt  the  articles  not  credited  to  otiier  publications  were  expressly 
torittenfor  this  Journal. 

Published  forinighthj  by  Houghton,  Osgood  and  Company, 
Boston,  llass.    Price,  10  cents  a  nmnber  ;  $2. SO  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  Uarl  Truefeb,  30  West  Street,  A.  Will- 
iams &  Co.,  ZS3  Washington  Street,  A.  K.  LoRiNO,  369  Wash- 
ington Street,  and  by  the  Publishers;  in  New  York  by  A.  Bren- 
TANO,  Jr.,  39  Union  Square,  and  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co., 
21  A.^tor  Place:  ■'"  Philadelphia  by  Vf.  U..  Boner  &  Co.,  1102 
Chestnut  Street;  in  Chicago  by  She  Chicago  Mnsic  Company, 
512  State  Street. 


WHAT  IS  THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF 
UNITY  BETWEEN  THE  DIFFERENT 
MOVEMENTS  OF  A  SONATA  ? 

Unity  is  a  conspicuous  trait  of  the  Beet- 
lioven  Sonata-J.  It  extends  not  only  through 
each  separate  movement  considered  by  itself, 
Ijut  through  the  entire  gi'oup  of  the  three  or 
four  movements  constituting  the  Sonata  form. 
Let  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  all  the 
Sonatas,  and  in  sympatiiy  with  them,  ask 
himself  whether  a  movement  might  not  be 
transplanted  from  one  Sonata  to  another  of 
similar  key  without  impairing  the  effect. 
Doubtless  there  are  young  musicians  ready 
to  assure  me  tliat  this  is  quite  possible,  and 
that  in  some  ca-es  it  might  be  done  even  with 
improved  effect.  But  older  musicians  will 
universally  dissent,  I  fancy.  The  Adagio  of 
the  Sonata  pathetique  belongs  there,  and  in 
no  o  her  Sonata.  Transplant  it  to  the  Sonata 
in  C  minor.  Op.  10,  or  to  the  Op.  Ill,  and  it 
would  be  shockingly  out  of  place.  Again, 
play  this  very  Adagio  alone,  and  it  pro- 
duces a  delightful  effect,  to  be  sure.  But 
play  it  in  connection  with  the  tumultuous 
Allegro  before  it,  and  how  much  more  beauti- 
ful it  becomes  !  Some  of  this  added  beauty 
is  derived  from  the  contrast  the  slow  move- 
ment then  makes  with  the  one  before  it, — a 
contrast,  if  possible,  grealer  in  the  spirit  of  it 
than  in  the  outer  written  form.  Contrast  is 
an  essential  element  of  the  beautiful  in  music, 
because  music  is  emotional. 

The  unity  of  each  separate  movement 
within  itself  we  may  easily  undei-stand.  It 
lies  in  the  preponderance  of  a  leading  motive, 
the  succession  of  tonality,  and  the  rhythmic 
balancing  of  the  leading  suliject  and  episodes. 
But  to  fiud  the  source  of  unity  between  two 
movements  not  structurally  related,  and  of 
diflerent  key  and  tempo,  is  not  so  easy.  I 
have  often  sought  for  it  in  vain,  an<l  have 
ofteD  asked  older  and  wiser  musicians  ;  but 
here  their  wisdom  failed  them.  I  \yas  told 
that  it  is  an  ideal  unity.  Now  what,  I  ask, 
is  an  ideal  unity  between  two  discourses 
apparently  in  different  keys  and  with  entirely 
different  subjects?  Is  there,  or  can  there  be, 
an  ideal  unity  without  somewhere  a  physical 
basis?  Remember  that  thought  implies  brain  ; 
nutrition  implies  digestion  and  absorption ; 
all  our  moral  ideas,  nay,  all  the  words  we 
use  to  tell  them  with,  are  raised  up  out  of 
the  domain  of  the  phy.sical.  And  so  I  have 
always  felt  that  there  must  somewhere  be  a 
physical  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  diflferent 
tempos  of  a  Sonata. 

This  basis  I  think  I  recently  stumbled  on. 
It  is  in  a  stable  of  unit  rhythmical  pulsation 
running  through  all  the  movements  of  a 
Sonata,  so  that  the  entire  Sonata  may  be  ar- 


tistically played  with  the  metronome  at  the 
same  figure  (in-so-far,  that  is,  as  even  a  single 
movement  can  be  artistically  played  by  met- 
ronome). Yet  this  parenthetical  reservation 
is  by  no  means  so  serious  as  the  casual  reader 
would  suppose,  for  a  Sonata  can  be  played 
with  very  fair  effect  at  a  uniform  tempo,  with 
only  the  ruhalos  that  can  be  made  within  the 
measure. 

Properly  speaking,  the  unit}'  of  a  move- 
ment lies  equally  in  two  elements  :  the  move- 
ment or  rate  and  manner  of  going,  and  the 
subject-matter.  In  a  Sonata-piece  there  are 
at  least  tliree  quite  well  defined  iileas  ;  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
Sonata  appassionata,  four.  These  are  in 
different  keys  and  totally  unlike.  They  are 
held  together  by  the  unit'orm  rhythmic  pulsa- 
tion in  all  of  them,  and  by  the  sequence  and 
comprehension  of  their  tonality.  They  work 
together  to  leave  upon  the  competent  hearer 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  as  from  agreeable 
and  coherent  discourse. 

This  impression  rests,  much  more  than 
commonly  supposed,  in  the  uniform  rliythmic 
pulsation.  This  we  may  immediately  realize 
when  we  reflect  how  a  decided  change  in  the 
speed  at  the  entrance  of  the  second  subject, 
as  in  the  principal  movement  of  a  Sonata, 
impairs  the  unity.  It  may  intensify  the  dra- 
matic expression,  but  it  certainly  impairs  the 
unity. 

The  tempo  changes;.  An  entirely  new 
movement  begins.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
Beethoveu's  first  Sonata  (F  minor,  Op.  2), 
we  begin  Allegro  in  F  minor,  2-2  (half-note 
=  104,  Czerny's  tempos).  It  changes  to 
Adagio  3-4  in  F  major  ;  Czerny's  tempo  is 
eighth  =  80.  This,  again,  changes  to  Men- 
uetto  in  F  minor,  3-4  dotted  half  =  69. 
This  again  to  Prestissimo  2-2,  half  =  104. 
We  see  here  no  stable  rhythmic  unit,  except 
between  the  first  movement  aiid  the  last. 
There  we  stumble  on  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  tempo.  In  the  first  it  is,  2-2  half  =^104, 
Allegro  ;  in  the  last  the  veiy  same,  but  Pres- 
tissimo. Why  ?  Because  in  the  Allegro  the 
fastest  motion  is  of  eighths,  and  the  leading 
motion  is  of  quarters.  In  the  latter  the  mo- 
tion is  eighth  triplets,  that  is  at  the  rate  of 
624  notes  in  a  minute  instead  of  416.  This 
tempo  is  very  fast.  The  Adagio  in  no  way 
agrees  with  it.  If,  however,  we  take  the 
metronome  at  52  it  will  give  us  whole  meas- 
ures in  the  first  movement,  and  quarter-notes 
in  the  second,  and  at  this  speed  the  second 
movement  is  verj^  satisfactory.  Tiie  Men- 
uetto  then  follows  at  the  same  rate  (the  beats 
being  measures  again)  with  good  effect.  The 
finale  as  before.  My  pressure  on  the  Czerny 
tempos  may  be  excepted  to,  and  perhaps 
ought  to  be.  But  to  me  the  Adagio  conies 
more  satisfactorily  when  it  pre  erves  a  defi- 
nite ratio  to  the  first  movement.  By  making 
it  very  slightly  slower,  as  92  for  eighths,  the 
repose  of  it  may  be  intensified.  The  beau- 
tiful Sonata  in  C,  Op.  2,  goes  very  well  on 
the  same  plan.  The  metronome  beats  at  80 
(Czerny),  which  gives  half-notes  in  the  first, 
eighths  for  the  second,  measures  for  the  third 
and  fourth.  This  tempo  for  the  finale  is  ex- 
tremely rapid.     Czerny  gives  58. 

The  Sonata  in  E-flat,  Op.  7,  sounds  not 
badly  at  the  rate  of  60.  This  gives  meas- 
ures for  tlie  first  movement,  eighths  for   the 


second,  two  measures  for  the  third,  and  half- 
measures  for  the  finale.  Czerny's  marks  are 
(on  the  same  basis)  58,  80,  72  (measures),  and 
60.  My  theory  agrees  with  his  beginning  and 
ending.  He  takes  the  "  Largo,  con  gran  es- 
pressione  "  much  faster  than  I  propose ;  and 
the  Allegro,  3-4,  much  slower,  and,  in  fact,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  too  slow.  But  it  does  not  inval- 
idate my  theory  of  a  basis  of  unity,  if  the  tem- 
pos are  locally  varied  by  a  small  degree  (im- 
perceptible inhearing,  except  in  an  impression 
of  greater  or  less  repose).  My  tempo  gives 
in  the  first  movement  360  notes  a  minute,  in 
the  second  at  the  sixteenth  note  motion  120; 
in  the  third  360,  and  at  times  (as  also  in 
the  first  movement)  720.  The  finale  gives 
only  240  notes  in  a  minute — -hence  the  Alle- 
gretto. 

Czerny's  marks  for  Sonata  Pathetique,  if 
I  have  them  correctly  copied,  are  curious. 
They  are  for  the  Grave,  ''  eighth  =:  92  ;  " 
Allegro,  ''half  =  144;"  Adagio,  "  eighth  = 
54;"  Rondo,  "half  =  96."  Bulovv,  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  a  sixteenth  in  the  Grave 
to  have  the  same  time  as  a  half  in  the  Alle- 
gro.     Czerny's   Adagio  is  entirely  too  slow. 

Taking  60  for  the  pulsation,  it  gives  us 
eighths  in  the  Grave,  whole  measures  in  the 
Allegro,  eighths  in  the  Adagio,  and  whole 
measures  in  the  Rondo.  In  this  way  the  two 
Allegros  correspond  with  their  480  notes  in  a 
minute,  and  the  slow  movements  agree  in 
having  but  120  to  180. 

So,  also,  Czerny  gives  for  the  first  two  tem- 
pos of  the  Sonata  in  E,  Op.  14,  for  the  Alle- 
gro, '•  half  =  66 ;  "  for  the  Allegretto,  "  dotted 
half  =69."  The  Rondo  is  "tempo  com- 
modo,"  and  easily  enough  agrees  with  the 
fii-st  movement,  although  I  have  n't  the  figures 
here.  This  uniformity  obtains  where  I  did 
not  expect  it.  Tliu=i,  for  example,  Czerny 
marks  the  Sonata  in  E-flat,  Op.  27,  No.  1, 
Andante,  "  quarter  =  66  ;  "  Allegro,  "  dotted 
quarter  ==  104 "  (disagreement);  Allegro, 
•'dotted  half  =112";  Adagio,  "  eighth  =: 
66  ;  "  Finale,  «  quarter  =  1 32,"  or  half  =  66. 
Thus  in  this  quasi  .Fantasia  we  have  thre  s 
of  the  five  movements  on  a  common  unit  of 
pulsation.  The  tempos  of  the  "  Moonlight " 
Soiuita  I  neglected  to  copy.  In  the  Appas- 
sionata Biilow  gives  Allegro,  "  dotted  quarter 
=  126;"  Andante,  "  eighth  =  108  ;  "  Alle- 
gro, ma  nan  troppo,  "  quarter  =  132."  So, 
also,  in  the  apparently  loosely  connected  but 
1  )vely  Sonata  in  A-flat,  Op.  110,  Czerny 
gives,  Moderate,  "  quarter  ^  76  ;"  Allegro 
raolto,  "dotted  half=  120;"  Adagio,  "  eighth 
^66;"  Fuga,  "dotted  quarter  ^  100." 
Biilow  gives  69,  126  (=  63),  63,  and  69.  In 
the  grand  Opus  111,  Czerny  gives,  "eighth 
=  108,"  "  quarter  =  132,"  and  for  the  Arietta 
"  dotted  quarter  =  63."  Billow's  tempos  are, 
"  quarter  =  52,"  "  half  =  66,"  and  "  dot- 
ted eighth  ::=  48,"  which  indicates  a  remark- 
ably close  correspondence,  capable  of  being 
made  yet  closer  without  detriment,  by  taking 
the  Arietta  at  52,  which  perhaps  improves  it. 

I  have  thus  gone  into  the  question  at  some 
length,  for  the  ground  was  new  and  interest- 
ing to  me.  P  rhaps  it  may  be  old  to  my 
readers.  The  real  test  of  it,  of  course,  is  to 
be  made  by  artists. 

Is  there  a  physical  basis  for  the  unity  of 
the  different  movements  in  a  Sonata?    This 


is  the  question. 


W.  S.   15.  Mathews. 
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ANTON  DVORAK. 

{Translated  from  the  Neue  Freie  Presse.) 

The  persons  who  attended  the  first  Phi 
harinouic  Concert  read  in  the  program  iiies 
for  the  first  time  the  name  of  Anton  Dvorak, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  lieard  a  composition, 
"  Slavische  Rhapsodie  fiir  Orchester"  (A-fiat 
major.  No.  3),  by  the  -Uulvuown  aforesaid. 
Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Pestli  had  preceded  us 
ju  tlie  performance  of  this  composition  ;  in 
most  of  the  larger  musical  town's  of  Germany, 
and  even  in  London,  the  work  is  to  be  found 
in  the  list  of  novelties  for  the  season.  Then 
the  composer  has  achieved  a  position  very 
rapidly  ?  All  at  once,  and  yet  very  slowly. 
He  had  to  go  through  bitter  years  of  priva- 
tion and  heap  up  piles  of  compositions,  ere 
fortune  smiled  on  him,  and  he  was  lucky 
enough  to  become  known  and  appreciated. 
Dvorak  was  born  in  1841,  in  a  Bohemian 
village,  near  Kralup,  on  the  Moldau.  All  the 
week  he  had  to  help  his  father  in  the  latter's 
trade,  but  was  allowed  to  play  on  Sundays  in 
church,  and  at  dances.  AVhen  he  was  a  youth 
of  eigh'een,  the  yearning  for  more  thorough 
instruction  in  music  impelled  him  irresistibly 
to  Prague,  where  that  excellent  musician, 
Director  Pietsch,  received  him  into  the  organ 
school.  Dvorak  at  first  earned  the  means  of 
subsistence  as  a  member  of  the  band  at  the 
Bohemian  Tlieatre,  and  subsequently  as  or- 
ganist in  several  of  the  churches  of  Prague, 
with  a  brilliant  annual  salary  of  thirty,  then 
sixty,  and  finally  one  hundred  and  twenty 
florins.  Amid  incessant  cares  and  privations, 
he  composed  with  uninterrupted  and  fiery 
zeal  a  large  number  of  choruses,  and  wrote 
things  for  the  chamber  and  the  orchestra,  in- 
cluding even  to  Czeckish  operas  at  the  Lau- 
destheater,  without  any  amelioration  of  his 
wretched  circumstances. 

The  happy  notion  tiien  struck  him  of  ap- 
plying to  the  Minister  of  Instruction  in 
Vienna  for  an  "  artist's  stipend."  These 
stipends  are  granted  annually  by  the  state  to 
assist  "young  and  talented  artists  without 
means."  Most  of  them  are  with  perfect  jus- 
tice awarded  to  painters  and  sculptors,  the 
last  part  of  whose  professional  education  ne- 
cessitates as  a  rule  expensive  travels  for  the 
purpose  of  study.  Such  exhibitions  cannot 
possibly  foster  to  an  equal  extent  the  native 
talent  for  composition  ;  still  even  in  this  re- 
spect they  have  not  failed  to  bring  forth  good 
fruit.  It  is  true  that  in  many  instances  talent 
does  not  realize  all  it  at  first  seemed  to  prom- 
ise. Nay,  a  number  of  talented  persons 
apply  who  do  not  even  promise  anything. 
Among  tlie  petitions  which,  bending  beneath 
the  weiglit  of  scores,  are  annually  forwarded 
to  the  Minister  for  a  stipend,  the  largest 
iiumV)er  usually  come  (rom  composers  who,  of 
the  three  indispensaiile  qualifications  — youth, 
want  of  means,  and  talent — possess  only  tlie 
first  two  and  waive  all  claim  to  the  third.  It 
was  then  a  very  agreeable  surprise  when  one 
day  Anton  Dvorak,  a  petitioner  from  Prague, 
sent  in  proofs  of  an  ijitensive  talent  for  com- 
position, though  it  was  a  talent  still  in  fer- 
mentation. We  recollect,  for  instance,  a  sym- 
phony pretty  wild  and  untrammcled,  hut,  at 
the  same  time,  so  full  of  talent,  tliat  Uci-heck, 
then  a  mendicr  of  our  committee,  interested 
Iiiniself  warmly  for  it.  After  that  Dvornk 
received  every  year  his  artist's  stipend,  which 


freed  him  from  his  most  oppressive  musical 
forced  drudgery.  And  in  this  position  it 
seemed  that  matters  were  unfortunately  des- 
tined to  remain.  Although  such  material  as- 
sisj;ance  afforded  by  the  state  undoubtedly 
carries  within  it  moral  assistance  as  well, 
Dvorak  remained  in  his  native  land  without 
an  appointment  and  without  a  publisher. 

It  was  not  till  Brahms  had  been  summoned 
by  Herr  Stremayr,  the  Minister,  to  replace 
Herbeck  on  the  committee,  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  Dvorak's  talent  took  the  necessary 
practical  turn.  Brahms,  who  by  deed  as  well 
as  by  words  aids  every  serious  effort  of  pro- 
nounced talent,  —  himself  remaining  unob- 
served and  silent  as  Schumann  once  used  to 
do,  —  obtained  a  publisher  for  Dvorak,  whose 
modesty  amounted  to  timidity.  Dvorak's 
"Slavische  Tanze  "  and  "  Klange  aus  Miih- 
ren"  were  now  published  by  Simrock.  Tlie 
merit  of  being  the  first  publicly  to  recognize 
the  unknown  composer  belongs  to  L.  Ehlert, 
who  praises  the  above  composiiions  with 
kindly  eloquence  in  the  Berliner  National- 
Zeitung.  "  Here,"  says  Ehlert,  "is  at  last  an- 
other instance  of  genuine  talent,  and  moreover 
of  genuinely  natural  talent.  I  consider  '  Die 
Slavischen  Tiinze'  a  work  which  will  go 
round  the  world.  Heavenly  naturalness  flows 
through  this  music,  and  is  the  reason  of  its 
great  popularity.  Tnere  is  no  trace  of  aught 
artificial  or  labored.  We  have  to  do  with 
something  thoroughly  artistic,  and  not  with  a 
pasticcio,  made  up  at  hazard  of  national  rem- 
iniscences. As  is  always  the  case  with 
broadly  constituted  talent,  humor  has  a  very 
large  share  in  Dvorak's  music.  Dvorak 
writes  such  merry  and  original  basses  that 
they  cause  the  heart  of  a  real  musician  to 
leap  again  with  joy.  The  duets,  too,  on 
some  exceedingly  pretty  Moravian  folk-songs, 
are  of  exhilarating  freshness."  So  favor- 
able was  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  most  emi- 
nent critics,  though  he  was  not  -acquainted 
with  Dvorak's  more  important  works  for  the 
orchestra  and  the  chamber.  Herr  Taubert, 
Royal  Prussian  Capellmeisier,  had  Dvorak's 
third  "  Rhapsodie  "  recently  performed  at 
one  of  the  Symphony-Soirees  of  the  Royal 
Cliapel,  an  unusual  mai'k  of  distinction,,  con- 
sidering the  classical  and  conservative  charac- 
ter of  the  above  concerts.  Immediately  after- 
wards, and  likewise  in  Berlin,  Joseph  Joachim 
played  Dvorak's  Stringed  Sextet.  Thus  they 
are  thoroughly  German  authorities  who  have 
drawn  Dvorak  from  his  native  obscurity  and 
greeted  him  as  a  man  of  unusual  talent.  We 
emphasize  this  fact,  because  it  refutes  the  ri- 
diculous i-uspicion  that  Dvorak's  reputation  is 
the  work  of  the  National- Czeckish  party. 
His  fellow-counti'ymen  in  Prague  naturally 
patronized  in  their  way  the  composer  of 
Czeckish  operas,  but  "  bei  all  ihrem  Pro- 
tegiren  hiitt'  er  konuen "  .  .  .  .  ("  despite 
all  their  patronage,  he  might,"  etc.).  See 
Heine's  Poems. 

There  has  really  been  no  propaganda  at 
work  on  the  part  of  Prague  for  Dvorak,  and 
even  had  such  a  thing  been  attempted,  how 
far  does  Czeckish  pleading  penetrate  in  the 
world  of  art?  Tne  national  antipathy  and 
political  0[iposition,  evident  in  certain  Vien- 
nese opinions  of  Dvorak's  "  lihapsodio,"  would 
here  be  without  justification,  even  were  such 
considerations  ever   allowable  in  matters  of 


pure  art.  If  any  opposition  was  contemplated 
by  ihe  public  and  ihe  critics  against  the  art- 
descent  of  Dvorak's  work,  it  has  really  affected 
not  Prague  —  but  Berlin.  The  "  Rhapsodie" 
was  received  respectfully  but  not  warmly. 
After  the  impression  produced  at  the  grand 
rehearsal,  we  expected  it  would  have  made  a 
more  lively  impression.  With  its  fresh,  easy, 
flowing  style,  it  has  something  about  it  which 
carries  one  away.  By  its  national  character  • 
and  sensual  charm,  and  also  by  the  easy 
breadth  of  its  form,  which  is  somewhat  dif- 
fusive and  not  stiffly  put  together,  it  reminds 
the  hearer  of  Schubert.  The  very  beginning 
preludes  in  an  extremely  happy  fashion  an 
andante  motive  first  given  by  the  harp  alone, 
and  then  strengthened  most  pleasingly  by  the 
wind  instruments,  a  motive  which  is  reflect- 
ive, not  sorrowful ;  only  breathing  a  little 
touch  of  sadness.  When  we  have  the  same 
motive  rhythmically  abridged  as  an  Allegro 
in  three-four  time",  the  effect  is  marvelous. 
Then  onward  it  sweeps  in  a  whirl  of  joyous- 
ness.  He  who  could  write  the  first  four- 
teen bars  of  this  score  must  be  called  a  man 
of  extraordinary  talent,  genuine  and  sound. 
The  themes  of  the  "Slavische  Rhapsodie" 
are  no  national  melodies,  but  free  inventions 
of  the  composer.  As  its  name  implies,  the 
"  Rhapsodie "  has  not  the  set  form  of  a 
Sonata  or  an  Overture;  it  is  in  one  move- 
ment, but  many  parts.  It  cannot  be  charged 
with  being  too  mixed  ;  the  whole  of  it  is  car- 
ried out  with  two  motives,  which  undergo  all 
kinds  of  transformations  effected  with  contra- 
puntal cleverness.  It  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  regarded  as  a  mistake  that  the  com- 
poser does  not  know  how  to  end  at  the  right 
moment,  but,  after  several  preliminary  starts, 
suddenly  comes  to  a  fvdl  stop  or  turns  back 
again.  Despite  its  length,  the  "  Rhapsodie  " 
does  not  weary  for  a  moment ;  the  mere 
charm  of  the  insti'umentatipn  would  not  allow 
it  to  do  so.  Dvorak's  orchestral  effects, 
moreover,  by  no  means  belong  to  the  artifi- 
cial flowers  sown  at  will  on  a  piece  of  tapes- 
try ;  they  are  natural  blossoms,  or  rather 
something  flowering  brightly  forth  from  out 
the  musical  germ,  and  not  to  be  thought  of 
apart  from  it.  Everything  in  the  work  de- 
notes an  extraordinary  feeling  for  genuine 
orchestral  effect.  Eduard  Hanslick. 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF   HANDEL. 

PART    27.      CIIAMBEK    MUSIC.^ 

The  (Treat  edition  of  the  works  of  Handel  is 
now  approaching  cnnii)letion.  Sixty-four  parts 
have  ah-eady  appeared,  including  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  oratorios,  the  whole  of  the  miscella- 
neous sacred  music,  most  of  the  secular  cantatas, 
twenty-four  of  the  operas,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  instrumental  works ;  and  it  is,  we  behevCj 
confidently  expected  that  the  entire  works  of  the 
composer  will  be  published  by  the  year  1885  — , 
the  bicentenary  of  his  birth.  The  present  edi- 
tion dilTers  from  all  th.at  have  preceded  it,  not 
only  in  containiii;:;  a  large  number  of  works  which 
have  not  been  previously  published,  but  in  giving 
many  which  have  already  appeared  in  a  far  more 
complete  form  than  that  to  be  found  in  earlier 
editions.  As  instances  may  be  named  the  score 
of  Israel  in  Bjiypt  with  the  coni[)Oser's  original 
trombone  parts,  that  of  Saul  witli  ILmdel's  com- 
plete indications  of  tlie  organ  part,  the  warlike 
1  Printed  for  tlie  German  Handel  Society,  Leipzig. 
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Sympliony  in  the  second  -part  of  Joshua,  and  the 
final  Choruses  to  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
Belshazzar,  all  of  which  were  new  to  musicians. 
Tlie  volume  now  before  us  presents  some  very- 
interesting  pieces  now  published  for  the  first 
time. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  maintained  that  Han- 
del's instrumental  music  will  at  all  stand  on  the 
same  level  with  his  great  oratorios.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things  tliis  is  impossible.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  orchestra,  and  of  the  form 
of  the  Sonata  and  Symphony  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven,  has  caused  the  older  forms  to  be- 
come almost,  if  not  altogether,  obsolete.  When 
Handel  wrote,  the  Symphony,  as  we  now  know 
it,  had  no  e.\istenee ;  the  Suite  was  its  prede- 
cessor and  its  then  i-epresentative  ;  and  most  of 
Handel's  instrumental  works,  whether  entitled 
Sonatas,  Trios,  or  Concertos,  bear  more  or  less 
relation  to  the  Suites.  In  these  days  the  Suite 
is  no  longer  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  musical 
thought,  unless  the  composer  wishes  to  write  in 
the  amiciue  style.  The  interest,  therefore,  which 
is  awakened  by  such  music 'as  this  of  Handel's 
is  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  by  no  means 
entirely,  historical,  not  to   say  antiquarian. 

The  present  volume  contains  the  whole  of 
Handel's  chamber  music  which  has  come  down 
to  us.  We  first  find  fifteen  solo  Sonatas  for 
flute,  oboe,  or  violin,  with  a  figured  bass  for  the 
harpsichord.  These  in  modern  nomenclature 
would  probably  be  called  duets,  as  the  harpsi- 
chord, though  it  onl)'  has  the  accompaniment,  is 
of  considerable  importance  in  all  the  pieces  ;  but 
Dr.  Clirysander  in  his  preface  mentions  a  curi- 
ous anomaly,  namely,  that  while  a  composition 
for  two  violin-i  and  a  figured  bass  was  called  a 
Trio,  one  for  a  single  violin  witli  a  figured  bass 
was  called  not  a  Duo  but  a  Solo.  It  should  be 
added  that  both  works  would  also  be  entitled 
"  Sonatas,"  —  at  that  time  a  vague  name  as  re- 
gards form,  and  applied  to  almost  any  extended 
piece  ot  instrumental  music  other  than  a  Suite. 

The  first  works  in  this  volume  are  fifteen  So- 
natas or  Solos,  of  which  six  are  tor  violin,  seven 
for  flute,  and  two  for  oboe,  with  an  accompani- 
ment for  harpsichord.  That  the  latter  iustru- 
,  ■  ment  was  ohbliijato  is  proved  not  only  by  the  fig- 
"ured  bass,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
(for  example  in  No.  5)  passages  are  found  for 
the  harpischord  alone.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Sonata  in  A,  No.  3,  which  has  been  often 
played  by  Herr  Joachim,  Mr.  Henry  Holmes, 
and  other  violinists,  th  s  series  of  solos  is  al- 
most entirely  unknown.  According  to  his  usual 
custom,  Handel  has  borrowed  from  himself,  and 
arranged  various  movements  from  other  works. 
Thus,  the  finale  of  the  second  Sonata  is  founded 
on  that  of  the  third  Organ  Concerto,  while  No. 
11  is  merely  an  arrangement  as  a  solo  for  flute 
of  the  fifth  Organ  Concerto.  In  No.  13  (now 
printed  for  the  first  time),  we  find  a  very  inter- 
esting movement  founded  on  the  subjects  after- 
wards used  for  the  Fugue  in  "  From  the  censer  " 
(^Siilomnn). 

The  six  Sonatas  for  two  oboes  and  bass  which 
come  next  in  the  volume  have  a  special  musical 
interest,  as  being  beyond  a  doubt  the  earliest 
known  works  of  Handel.  They  were  written 
about  1696,  when  the  composer  was  eleven  years 
of  age,  and  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time 
from  a  manuscript  copy  in  the  library  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  Their  interest  is  mainly  histor- 
ical ;  they  are  antiijuated  in  style,  but  the  con- 
trapuntal skill  shown  in  them  proves  that  Han- 
del as  a  boy  was  in  precocity  of  genius  but  little 
behind  Mozart. 

The  two  sets  of  Trios  (Ops.   2  and  5)  which 

complete  the  present  collection  had  been  for  the 

I     most  part   previously  published  by  Walsh,  and 

'     they  are  also  included  in  Arnold's  edition  of  Han- 


del, though  they  are  here  supplemented  by  some 
numbers  not  before  printed.  To  a  large  e.\tent 
they  are  compilations  from  other  works,  and  were 
probably  written  rather  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  publishers  than  from  any  desire  of  production 
on  the  part  of  the  composer.  Thus  in  Op.  2 
No.  4  contains  the  greater  jiart  of  the  Overture 
to  Esther,  with  the  first  movement  of  the  second 
Organ  Concerto  for  a  finale;  while  in  Op.  5  we 
find  in  No.  1  the  Overture  to  the  Cliandos  An- 
them, "  I  will  magnify  Thee;"  in  No.  2  the 
Overture  to  the  "  Jubilate  ;  "  in  No.  -1  that  to 
Alhalia  ;  in  No.  5  the  Fugue  in  E  minor  from 
the  first  set  of  "  Suites  de  Pieces,"  with  some 
slight  alterations,  and  transposed  into  G  minor ; 
while  in  No.  7  the  Fugue  is  taken  from  the  Over- 
ture to  the  Chandos  Anthem,  "  O  sing  unto  the 
Lord  a  new  song,"  and  the  final  minuet  from  the 
air  "  Lascia  la  Spina,"  in  the  second  version  of 
II  Trionfo  del  Tempo.  In  most  of  these  Sonatas 
short  movements,  such  as  Bourrees,  Gavottes, 
etc.,  are  added  to  complete  the  work  ;  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  matter  contained  in  them  is,  as 
has  been  said,  put  together  from  other  sources.  — 
Lond.  Mus.  Times. 


THE  CONSERVATOIRE  OF  PARIS  AND 
ITS  CLASSICAL  CONCERTS. 

(From  Correspondence  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  19,  1S79.) 

The  Conservatoire  and  its  concerts  are  both 
interesting  subjects,  though  not  equally  so.  The 
concerts  are  probably  the  most  perfect  in  the 
world,  not  excepting  even  those  of^  Lei|)zig, 
Vienna,  or  London,  each  of  whiidi  lias  claimed 
a  similar  honor.  The  Conservatoire,  however, 
cannot  justly  be  ranked  so  high.  It  is  a  useful 
institution,  and  does  a  cood  deal  for  the  musical 
and  dramatic  arts  in  France ;  but  there  are 
schools  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  superior 
and  more  famous.  In  addition  to  numerous  class 
and  lecture  rooms  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
various  branches  of  the  sister  arts,  the  Conser- 
vatoire boasts  a  small,  well-composed  musical 
library;  a  fine  museum '  of  musical  instruments 
(too  seldom  visited),  and  a  tiny  theatre  or  con- 
cert-room (for  it  serves  both  purposes),  of  which 
I  shall  speak  more  particularly.  The  library  is 
at  present  in  the  charge  of  that  erudite  and  sin- 
gular comi)Oser,  M.  Wekerlin,  —  a  bibliophile  of 
the  old  sort,  and  the  author  of  many  charming 
works,  literary  as  well  as  musical.  Most  of  the 
manuscripts  stored  away  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library  are  Prix-de-Rome  compositions.  I  was 
first  introduced  to  the  secluded  attractions  of  the 
Conservatoire  library  by  M.  Chouquet,  the  benevo- 
lent and  learned  custodian  of  the  museum,  who 
has  managed,  with  the  niggardly  pecuniary  as- 
sistance of  the  state,  to  accumulate  in  one  small 
gallery  the  most  complete  collection  of  musical  in- 
struments with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Amongst 
them  are  the  pianos  on  which  Auber,  Herold, 
and  Meyerbeer  composed  so  many  immortal 
works.  Auber's  is  fitted  up  with  an  inkstand 
let  in;o  the  wooden  frame  beside  the  keyboard, 
and  the  ivory  keys  still  bear  inky  traces  of  the 
master's  inspirations.  Farther  on  is  a  guitar, 
once  the  property  of  Paganini,  by  whom  it  was 
presented  to  Hector  Berlioz.  The  autographs  of 
both  are  inscribed  upon  the  face  of  the  instru- 
ment. Paganini's  signature  is  half  effaced  ;  that 
ot  Berlioz  is  clear,  neat,  and  legible  as  his  nota- 
tion. A  harpsichord  close  by  is  credited  with 
having  accompanied  Beethoven  on  his  travels, 
but  M.  Chouquet  does  not  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  the  story.  Under  a  glass  case  in  the  centre 
of  the  gallery  are  several  exquisite  violins  of 
Stradivarius  and  other  famous  makers.  One  of 
the  elaborately  painted  and  gilded  harps,  stand- 
ing near  a  gigantic  octochord  at  the  end  of  the 
room,    had    been    often    touched  by  the    Royal 


fingers  of  poor  Marie  Antoinette  before  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Chouquet.  The  octochord 
itself  merits  inspection,  as  do  the  rare  old  harpsi- 
chords, spinets,  serpent-s  and  other  obsolete  in- 
struments with  which  the  museum  is  crowded, 
—  an  orderly  crowding,  mind  you,  for  the  custo- 
dian of  all  these  treasures  watches  over  them 
with  almost  paternal  fondness.  Wo  betide  the 
profane  visitor  who  dares  to  disarrange  a  single 
clarinet,  or  to.  scratch  a  particle  of  paint  off  the 
invaluable  Roeckels  I 

The  head  and  Director  of  the  Conservatoire  is 
at  present  M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  who  succeeded 
to  the  post  on  the  death  of  Auber.  Auber  in 
his  turn  had  replaced  Cherubini,  —  that  rigid, 
formal  old  Italian,  who  hated,  and  was  so  well 
hated  by,  Berlioz.  But  M.  Ambroise  Thomas 
has  no  authority  over  the  celebrated  Societe  des 
Concerts,  whose  magnificent  matinees  have  filled 
the  theatres  on  Sundays  for  fifty-two  seasons. 
The  Societd  des  Concerts  is  an  independent  as- 
sociation of  artists,  chiefly  connectc^d  by  profes- 
sional ties  with  the  Conservatoire,  which  is  ac- 
customed to  give  eighteen  concerts  every  winter, 
between  November  and  Easter-Sunday.  On  the 
evening  of  Easter-Sunday  the  season  is  closed  by 
a  sacred  concert.  Most  of  the  members  • —  four- 
score or  thereabouts  - —  of  the  band  are  men  well 
on  in  years,  and  individually  sufBcienily  educat- 
ed and  skilled  in  music  to  play  solo  if  reqiured. 
Long  confraternity  and  the  habit  of  playing  to- 
gether have  welded  the  separate  members  into 
a  harmonious  whole  such  as  could  nowhere  else 
be  found.  The  most  entire  discipline  at  all 
times  prevails.  No  one  attempts  to  thrust  him- 
self more  upon  notice  than  his  fellows  ;  each  is 
content  to  play  his  own  part  modestly  and  per- 
fectly, and  each  considers  himself  amply  re- 
warded if,  by  so  doing,  he  contributes  to  the 
attainment  of  the  desired  effect.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  with  such  principles  under- 
lying its  system  the  society  has  won  so  great  a 
rei)Utation. 

The  concerts  are  invariably  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, and,  with  rare  exception,  the  programmes 
affect  a  sternly  classical  character. 

Twice  or  thrice  in  a  season  room  will  be  made 
for  a  new-comer  (and  all  living  composers  are 
"  new,"  in  a  sense,  to  the  gray-beards  of  the 
Faubourg  Poissonniere).  On  Sunday,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  (whose  "  H.  M.  S. 
Pinafore  "  has  been  delighting  you  lately,  I  ob- 
serve) was  given  a  hearing.  To  correct  the 
dash  of  profane  lightness  (  !  )  added  to  the  pro- 
gramme by  the  "  In  Memoriam "  overture  of 
the  English  composer,  we  had  all  Beethoven's 
music  fo  the  "  Ruins  of  Athens,"  all  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Italian  Symphony,"  and  Handel's  "  Hal- 
lelujah Chorus."  From  this  you  will  get  a  fair 
notion  of  the  entertainment  usually  supplied  us. 
And  right  royal  entertainment  it  is  I  A  feast 
for   kings. 

Poor  old  George  of  Hanover  and  his  daughter 
used  to  be  assiduous  attendants  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  Queen  Isabella  may  j-et  be  met 
there.  Apart  from  them  and  the  Orleans 
princes,  however,  we  have  hijd  few  sprigs  of 
royalty  in  France  lately  to  enjoy  these  superb 
concerts.  En  revanche,  we  have  had  a  liberal 
supply  of  presidents  and  ministers.  Mme. 
Thiers  occasionally  patronized  the  Conserva- 
tofre ;  her  husband  less  often,  I  believe.  Marshal 
MacMahon  belongs  to  the  benighted  class  of 
men  "who  have  no  music  in  their  souls," — a 
class  justly  considered  suspicious  by  the  poet.  I 
remember  seeing  him  listen  to  the  "  Eroica " 
symphony  a  few  years  ago.  Imagine  a  martyr 
at  the  stake,  a  Hindoo  fakir  having  knives  thrust 
into  him,  or  Job  enduring  the  manifold  misfort- 
unes that  came  upon  him !  But  if  the  marshal 
scorned  the  pleasure  which  soothes  even  the  sav- 
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age  breast,  his  ivitb  did  not.  Her  portly  —  not 
to  say  ungainly  — •  figure  was  frequuntly  seen  in 
the  presidential  box,  exactly  opporite  the  centre 
of  the  orchestra,  — ■  the  best  place  in  the  hall. 
Next  to  this  are  the  boxes  reserved  for  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Conservatoire  and  for  the  minis- 
ters. M.  Ambroise  Thomas  was  in  his  place,  as 
usual,  last  Sunday.  Close  to  him  sat  M.  Jules 
Ferry,  the  new  Minister  of  Fine  Arts ;  and  in  a 
corner,  apart,  I  noticed  M.  Leon  Say,  brooding, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  over  the  denunciation  of  the 
treaties  of  commerce,  rather  than  listening  to 
the  "  Rnins  of  Athens." 

Charles  Gounod  now  and  then  puts  in  an  ap- 
pearance in  the  neighborhood  of  Mine.  Massart, 
but  I  have  not  remarked  him  for  a  long  while. 
Nor  have  I  this  year  seen  Victor  Joncieres,  the 
composer  of  "  La  Reine  Berthe,"  the  unfortu- 
nate opera  lately  produced  by  M.  Hahinzier,  — 
who  was  wont  to  share  one  of  the  two  journal- 
i:ts'  bo.xes  with  myself  and  others  worthier  :  M. 
Oscar  Commettant,  the  critic  of  the  Steele ; 
"  Benedict "  Jouvin,  of  the  F'ujaro,  and  several 
besides. 

As  the  little  theatre  of  the  Conservatoire  can 
only  accommodate  about  seven  hundred  or  eight 
hundred  people,  and  as  all  the  seats  are  let  to 
subscribers,  the  concerts  are  practically  private. 
The  outside  public  does  get  a  stray  place  or 
two,  but  only  when  the  regular  subscribers  do 
not  use  them.  In  fact,  the  Conservatoire  is  the 
most  select  and  most  fashionable  place  in  Paris, 
—  far  more  so  than  the  Opera  or  the  Elysee,  to 
which  any  one  who  goes  early  enough  is  admit- 
ted. 

The  hall,  or  theatre,  is  a  long,  low,  oblong 
room,  rounded  at  both  ends,  and  constructed 
chiefly  of  wood.  The  roof  is  slightly  arched. 
Ill  addition  to  a  row  of  baigiioirs,  there  are  two 
tiers  of  boxes  and  a  small  amphitheatre.  The 
musicians  are  stationed  partly  on  the  stage  and 
partly  in  front  of  it.  At  the  extreme  back  are 
the  trombones,  the  drums,  and  a  couple  of  con tre- 
basses.  Then,  less  removed,  come  more  con- 
trebasses,  violoncellos,  the  horns,  trumpets,  bas- 
soon=,  and  the  other  wood  instruments.  All 
these  are  arranged  in  straight  rows  on  the 
stage.  Just  in  front,  in  one  long  line,  come  the 
violas ;  and  below  these  the  fir.-t  and  second 
violins,  forming  two  quadrant-shaped  groups 
facing  each  other,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
conductor.  The  choir,  which  numbers  some 
seventy  members,  male  and  female,  sits  on 
benches  in  front  of  the  violins,  —  the  soprani 
and  conti-alti  facing  the  basses  and  tenors.  All 
the  men,  instrumentalists  or  vocalists,  wear 
evening  dress.  The  ladies  are  clad  in  white. 
"When  the  executants  are  all  comfortably  seated, 
there  is  not  much  room  left  for  the  audience,  — 
on  the  gi-ound  floor,  at  least. 

'  But,  though  we  might  wish  for  a  little  more 
space  at  the  Conservatoire,  we  have  not  a  sino-le 
other  objection  to  make.  As  a  concert-room  the 
theatre  is  unmatched.  Whether  it  be  that  un- 
wittingly the  architects  hit  upon  the  ideal  form 
of  a  concert-hall,  or  whether  its  virtues,  come 
from  age,  certain  it  is  that  it  is  acoustically  per- 
fect. When  the  orchestra,  conducted  by  M. 
Deldevcz  or  M.  Lamoureux,  attacks  the  opening 
bars  of  some  immortal  work,  —  aMendelssolinian 
symphony,  perchance,  —  making  the  aged  frame 
of  tlie  theatre  quiver  with  music  like  a  well- 
seasoned  Amati  or  Stradivarius,  I  would  not 
chan^^e  my  fauteuil  in  the  Conservatoire  for  an 
Ac.-ulemic  chair.  Mundane  cares  are  shaken  ofl" 
for  one  delightful  moment  as  the  glorious  strains, 
as  gloriously  ren'lered,  fill  the  room  ;  and  the 
passage  from  the  blissful  region  of  harmony 
within  to  the  workaday  worlil  without  shocks 
you  like  a  rude  waking  from  a  dream. 

IIakky  Mkltzku. 


A  WAGNERIAN   APPEAL. 

[TriE  Musical  Review  (New  York)  prints  the 
following  translation  of  a  letter  from  Herr  Hans 
von  Wolzogen,  one  of  Wagner's  most  fanatical 
admirers,  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  of  Boston,  Mass.] 

Bayreuth,  October  2,  1879. 

Most  Honored  Sir  : 

On  Herr  Wilhelmj's  sending  us  recently  some 
accounts  of  the  enormous  progress  [V  !  ]  of  Wag- 
nerianism  in  America,  Meister  Wagner  called  to 
mind  gratefully  the  numerous  proofs  of  personal 
good-will  which  had  come  to  him  from  thence  in 
times  past,  and  remembered  with  pleasure,  among 
other  things,  the  visit  you  once  paid  him  in  Swit- 
zerland. This  has  induced  us  to  apply  to  you, 
at  a  period  of  great  importance  to  the  labor  of 
the  master's  life,  for  kindly  help  in  furthering 
this  work  through  the  American  interest  that  has 
already  been  won  to  his  cause. 

You  know  that,  after  the  imposing  perform- 
ances of  the  first  festival  at  Bayreuth,  in  1876, 
he  succeeded  in  combining  the  various  associa- 
tions, which  had  hitherto  worked  only  sporad- 
ically in  Wagner's  cause,  into  one  general  "  Bay- 
reuth Patrons'  Union."  The  object  of  this  body 
was  gradually  to  unite  together,  through  its  rep- 
resentatives in  Germany  and  abroad,  all  near 
and  distant  friends  of  the  master's  art  and  theo- 
ries into  a  stout  and  enduring  association.  This 
association  was  to  take  upon  itself  to  procure  the 
necessary  means  for  the  master,  that  he  might 
successfully  develop  a  single,  ephemeral  festival 
into  an  institution,  the  founding  of  which  has 
been  the  sole  object  of  his  whole  life,  the  institu- 
tion, namely,  of  permanently  assured  repetitions 
of  those  splendid  examples  of  tlie  purest  style  of 
artistic  performance  ;  thus  rendering  possible  the 
periodical  assembling  together  of  the  best  artistic 
forces  in  Germany.  These  Eesthetic  experiences, 
repeated  at  regular  intervals  in  Bayreuth,  and 
based  upon  careful  rehearsals  under  Wagner's 
incomparably  genial  leadership,  might  become  a 
sort  of  living  school  of  jesthetio  culture,  and  a 
classical  tradition  for  the  noblest  form  of  art. 

As  we  have,  unluckily,  no  tradition  to  fall  back 
upon  for  the  performance  of  the  works  of  our 
immortal  classic  masters  in  a  genuinely  pure 
style,  and  as  this  lack  can  be  made  good  to  us 
only  by  the  peculiar  talent  of  a  creative  artist 
like  Wagner,  so  would  Wagner's  own  works  be 
exposed,  in  turn,  to  a  treatment  utterly  wanting 
in  true  style,  after  the  master's  death,  unless  the 
opportunity  were  offered  him  betimes  to  realize 
that  which  could  not  be  obtained  permanently 
through  merely  isolated  cases,  namely,  the  clas- 
sical tradition  of  performance,  by  means  of  the 
regularly  recurring  ibrmatlon  of  a  considerable 
artistic  body,  meeting  periodically  for  the  purpose 
of  practice  and  performance. 

These  periodical  meetings  would,  furthermore, 
serve  to  monumentalize,  beyond  his  life-time, 
Wagner's  genial  talent  of  performing  in  a  pure 
style  the  works  of  our  older  masters,  especially 
of  our  great  symphonists,  as  an  infallible  tradi- 
tion for  the  future.  If  this  incomparable  talent 
is  not  to  be  lost  to  art,  the  time  must  be  very 
zealously  utilized,  considering  the  master's  age, 
that  the  institution  may  be  set  on  foot  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  may  have  a  profitable  duration  ; 
for  without  the  assurance  of  it,  he  himself  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  waste  his  strength  upon 
a  merely  isolated  repelitivn  of  a  festival,  without 
the  guaranty  of  further  results. 

He  had  promised  the  members  of  his  "  Patrons' 
Union"  that  his  latest  great  work,  Parsifal, 
should  open  the  series  of  these  periodical  festi- 
vals, if  enough  interest  were  shown  in  the  mat- 
ter to  cnal)le  him  to  begin  with  it,  in  1880.  This 
expectation  has  proveil  delusive;  in  the  first 
place,   because   the  rate   of  subscription   to   the 


necessary  fund  had  been  fixed  at  a  very  low 
figure,  out  of  regard  fur  the  small  means  of  a 
large  number  of  German  artists,  so  that  now  a 
list  of  members,  which  has  in  two' years  reached 
the  number  of  1,700,  has  not  been  able,  to  raise 
100,000  marks  (about  §25,000)  ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  because  our  exertioi.s  to  procure 
larger  subscribers,"  in  which  we  thought  ourselves 
justified  in  again  appealing  only  to  German 
friends  of  art,  met  wit;h  scarcely  any  notice. 

If  we  wish  to  make  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
terprise possible  as  early  as  1881,  we  must  now 
look  to  renewed  agitation,  to  enable  us  at  least 
to  quadruple  our  small  lund  next  year.  In  such 
case,  an  assured  series  of  four  great  festivals 
could  be  guaranteed  to  take  place  in  the  course 
of  the  next  ten  years. 

On  these  conditions  alone  would  Wagner  be 
ready  to  apply  his  energies  to  beginning  the 
series  with  the  performance  of  Parsifal.  The 
three  ensuing  festivals,  occurring  every  third 
year  (1884,  1887,  1890),  would  consist  of  ideal 
performances  of  Wagner's  other  works,  each  one 
being  repeated  several  times.  With  these  would 
be  combiued  rehearsals  and  performances  of  clas- 
sical symphonic  compositions,  by  the  musicians 
collected  in  Bayreuth,  under  Wagner's  leadership. 

Should  our  Union  come  into  possession  of  still 
larger  means  in  the  course  of  these  ten  years, 
then  not  only  could  the  festival-plays  be  repeated 
oftener,  but  the  symphony  concerts  could  be 
given  as  esijecial  performances  in  the  interven- 
ing years  ;  which  would  immensely  increase  the 
efficiency  and  influence  of  the  institution. 

Only  such  persons  as  shall  have  rendered  these 
artistic  experiences  possible  by  their  material 
aid  are  to  take  part  in  enjoying  them ;  that  is 
to  say,  only  the  members  of  the  Pations'  Union  ; 
and  then,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  sub- 
scriptions. They  will  have  the  more  extended 
rights,  in  the  ratio  that  the  larger  amount  of  early 
subscriptions  will  procure  for  all  participants  the 
possibility  of  proportionately  richer  and  more  fre- 
quent artistic  enjoyment. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  new  agitation,  we 
turn  our  eyes  all  the  more  to  foreign  countries, 
since- our  own  native  land  has  only  proved  hith- 
erto that  it  does  not  possess  the  means  to  furnish 
the  needed  material  aid  to  the  ideal  cause. 

It  is  for  our  advantage,  above  all  things,  to 
win  to  ourselves  the  cooperation  of  single,  active 
friends  in  various  countries,  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  exert  themselves  to  enlist  those  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  who  are  already  adherents  of 
Wagner's  art,  and  to  collect  their  subscriptions 
to  our  fund.  The  manner  of  such  collection 
must  be  determined  by  them,  according  to  the 
existing  conditions  in  their  various  countries ;  we 
can  give  only  general  directions.  For  the  a^ita- 
tion  of  the  matter  in  America,  which,  as  we  hear, 
favors  the  master  so  energetically,  we  know  no 
friend  of  the  cause  in  whom  we  could  place 
greater  confidence  than  yourself  'We  therefore 
hereby  ask  your  cooperation. 

That  you  may  know  something  definite  about  ^ 
our  plans  and  aspirations,  I  send  the  following 
condensed  announcement,  which  might,  perhaps, 
be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  your  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement  in 
American  newspapers,  so  that  the  affair  may  be 
made  known  as  generally  as  possible  at  the  out- 
set. 

"  Richard  Wagner  is  prepared  to  institute  pe- 
riodical repetitions  of  the  great  festivals  in  Bay- 
reuth, by  the  most  artistic  forces  in  Germany, 
•under  his  personal  supervision. 

"I  order  that  such  festivals  may  be  given  at 
least  every  third  year,  beginning  with  1881  :  the 
Bayreuth  Patrons'  Union,  which  was  founded  for 
the  purpose,  is  still  in  need  of  the  sum  of  $100,- 
000  which  must  be  raised  bv  that  time. 
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"  This  sum  is  to  be  raised  by  large  subscrip- 
tions during  the  year  1880. 

"  Only  subscribers  will  obtain  admission  to 
the  festivals. 

"  The  following  conditions  apply  to  American 
subscribers  :  — 

"  1.  Every  subscriber  of  $100  obtains  admis- 
sion to  eight  separate  performances  of  the  festioal- 
stage-plays  in  Bayreuth. 

"  2.  The  choice  of  performances  is  at  the  sub- 
scriber's option. 

"  3.  Every  repetition  of  the  same  play  is  to 
be  accounted  as  the  same  performance. 

"4.  Whoever  does  not  desire  to  visit  a  per- 
formance in  person,  can  transfer  his  right  to 
another  person,  after  having  the  transfer  indorsed 
by  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Bayreuth  Patrons' 
Union. 

"  5.  "Wlioever  wishes  to  visit  only  three  per- 
formances of  the  next  (first)  festival-play  in  Bay- 
reuth, but  does  not  purpose  attending  the  sub- 
sequent festivals,  has  to  pay  only  825,  but  has  no 
right  to  transfer. 

"The  next  (first)  festival-play  in  Bayreuth 
will  be  Parsifal,  by  Richard  Wagner. 

"  The  performances  of  Parsifal  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  ensuing  festivals-years  (1884,  1887, 
1890),  by  the  other  works  of  Wagner;  several 
being  given  at  the  same  festival,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  each  work  rei^eated  several  times." 

Upon  the  appearance  of  this  advertisement,  a 
central  committee  would  probably  have  to  be 
formed,  to  receive  and  answer  applications.  Its 
address  should  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  adver- 
tisement. It  should  announce  itself  to  be  in 
•readiness  to  receive  subscriptions,  and  strenu- 
ously urge  that  the  same  be  paid  by  December  1, 

1880,  at  the  latest. 

The  festivals  during  the  next  ten  years  will 
most  probably  be  arranged  as  follows,  if  we  get 
the  necessary  money  by  1881  :  — 

1881.  Parsifal   (given  4  times). 

1884.   Tristan  und  I  soled,      )     /„  ..  ,  n 

^.    -,,  .         .       '       >-    (3  times  each.) 
Die  Meislersinger.     ) 

1887.  Der  Fliegende  Hollander,  ~| 

Tannhduser,  '  >  (3  times  each.) 

Lohengrin.  J 

1890.  Das  PJieingold,       T 

Die  Walkilre,  I  ^„  ..  t  \ 

„.,..,  >  (8  times  each.) 

Siegfried,  (  ^  ' 

Gotterdammerung.  J 

In  addition  to  these  will  be  given,  as  the  mas- 
ter sees  fit,  and  according  to  the  state  of  the 
treasury,  either  in  the  intervening  years  or  dur- 
ing the  festivals  themselves,  rehearsals  and  per- 
formances of  symphonies,  with  entrance  free  to 
subscribers  to  the  festivals. 

The  prices  will  be  :  — 
-   For  ei'dit  performances,  or  four  performances 
and  two  repetitions  of  each,  $100. 

For  the  first  tliree  performances  {Parsifal,  and 
two  repetitions  of  the  same),  $25.00. 

For  all  the  performances  and  repetitions 
(thirty-one  in  number),  $400.00. 

If  this  condensed  statement  is  made  very 
widely  known  in  America,  either  through  the 
press,  or  by  other  similar  means,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  you  will  procure  for  us  very 
efficient  aid  from  your  country,  and  will  materi- 
ally help  the  master  toward  the  realization  of 
the  labor  of  his  life  1 

If  you  cannot  devote  yourself  personally  to 
this  agitation,  you  doubtless  know  well  disposed 
individuals  who  would  undertake  the  office. 

Although  I  am  now  on  the  14th  page  of  this 
letter,  I  have  yet  spoken  very  briefly,  and  have 
been  able  to  touch  upon  many  important  points 
only  cursorily.  Yet  I  hope  that  you  can  picture 
the  state  of  affairs  with  sufficient  clearness.  We 
must  have  the  money  in  a  year  and  a  half 
Then,  and  mily  then,  will  the  master  offer  to  all 


participants  the  work  of  his  life.  America  is  en- 
thusiastic for  his  art,  and  able  to  give  something 
for  it;  ten  times  more  than  his  own  native 
country.  Let  it  be  the  task  of  his  friends  there 
to  get  as  many  subscribers,  and  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Let  this  task  be  confided  to  you,  most  hon- 
ored Sir !  Do  wl)at  you  can  for  the  noblest  cause 
of  art.  The  article  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, "  The  Work  and  Mission  of  My  Life,"  by 
R.  Wagner,  may  be  of  ideal  aid  to  you  in  the 
agitation.  If  musical  aid  is  needed,  our  New 
York  representative,  Damrosch,  and,  we  think, 
Thomas,  will  be  the  right  men  for  the  purpose. 
Damrosch  seems  not  to  be  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  great  pecuniary  agitation.  As,  in  this  our 
new  departure,  Herr  Schdn,  our  representative 
in  Worps,  who  alone  has  already  raised  10,000 
marks(about  $2,500),  has  been  appointed  leader 
of  the  agitation  in  Germany,  so  be  our  honored 
Boston  representative  appointed  leader  of  the 
agitation  in  America.  The  master  himself,  re- 
calling your  visit  to  him,  has  acceded  to  this  de- 
termination. 

You  may  be  as  sure  of  his  heartiest  and  rich- 
est thanks  and  of  the  gratitude  of  all  of  us  for 
your  cooperation,  as  of  your  own  satisfaction  in 
the  splendid  fruits  which  will  spring  mainly  from 
your  endeavors  in  the  highest  cause  of  art. 

In  hopeful  anticipation  of  these  fruits,  I  call 
out  to  you :  "  To  our  meeting  at  Parsifal !  " 
the  motto  of  our  community,  and  give  you  the 
best  greetings  from  Wahufried,  remaining  with 
the  deepest  respect. 

Your  most  devoted, 
Hans  Paul,  Fkeiherr  von  Wolzogen. 


^toigljt'g!  3iOttrital  of  jHu^ic, 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1880. 


This  New  Year's  number  of  our 
Journal  has  to  ask  indulgeiace  for  many 
short-comings.  Half  of  the  matter  prepared 
for  the  number  perished  in  the  great  fire  of 
Sunday  night,  which  in  three  hours  reduced 
the  noble  building  containing  the  offices  of 
our  publishers  to  bare  empty  walls.  Fortu- 
nately the  Riverside  Press  was  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  flames,  and  it  was  possible  at 
the  eleventh  liour  to  begin  anew,  and  bring 
the  paper  out  within  a  day  or  two  of  the 
usual  date,  though  in  great  haste,  involving 
the  postponement  of  several  little  plans  for 
its  improvement. 


Honor  Saved.  —  Looking  at  the  beautiful 
front  wall  (all  that  is  left  standing)  of  the  Ca- 
thedral Block,  on  the  day  after  the  fire,  our 
attention  was  caught  by  the  sign  of  our  pub- 
lishers over  the  door.  Smoke  and  flame  had 
obliterated  all  the  fetters  but  the  five  composing 
the  word  HoNOS,  thus  :  — 

HOUaHfCN,  OSGOOD  k  CO, 


THE    ORCHESTRAL    QUESTION  IN 
THE    VOCAL    CLUBS. 

The  amateur  singing  clubs  and  societies, 
whose  concerts  are  becoming  year  by  year  a 
more  and  more  important  feature  of  our  musical 
season,  began  with  the  social  practice  of  part- 
songs,  mostly  for  male  voices.  By  slow  de- 
grees, some  of  them  enlarged  their  programme 
by  grappling  occasionally  with  some  musical 
task  of  greater  magnitude,  more  worthy  of  the 
splendid  assemblages  of  voices  and  of  talents 
which  they  had  brought  to  bear  on  such  a  monto- 
onous  succession  of  small  forms.     Noble  choruses 


from  Antigone  and  CRdipus,  parts  of  a  Cheru- 
bini  Pequiem,  etc.,  began  to  reward  their  pains, 
delight  their  audiences,  and  inspire  the  singers 
with  a  loftier  aim.  That  was  one  step  gained. 
The  next  was  to  take  up  entire  works  of  large 
ami  noble  character,  like  Schumann's  Paradise 
and  the  Peri,  Mendelssohn's  Walpurgis-Night, 
etc.,  and  present  them  with  a  mere  piano-forte 
accompaniment.  The  third  step,  equally  im- 
portant, — ■  nay,  logically  and  necessarily  involved 
in  the  last,  — ■  was  much  harder  to  accomplish. 
Slowly,  timidly,  and  tentatively  did  any  club 
brace  itself  up  to  the  bold  venture  of  giving  one 
of  these  great  works  in  its  completeness,  as  the 
composer  intended  that  it  should  be  giver,  — 
loith  a  full  orchestral  accompaniment. 

One  serious  obstacle  was  the  expense.  An 
orchestra  is  a  costly  luxury.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  clubs,  resting  on  the  annual  assess- 
ments of  their  hundreds  of  "  associate  members," 
soon  found  their  treasuries  equal  to  an  occa- 
sional indulgence  of  this  sort.  If  it  costs  $500 
more  to  give  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
properly,  —  that  is,  with  orchestra,  —  and  if  the 
club  has  in  its  treasury  $500  which  it  can  well 
spare,  how  can  there  be  any  question  of  the 
true  course  to  take  ?  You  wish  to  do  the  work  ? 
Then  do  it  whole,  and  do  it  well ;  do  it  as  Men- 
delssohn meant  it ;  show  that  you  are  in  earnest 
about  it ;  all  wliich  is  only  possible  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  orchestra. 

But  there  are  greater  obstacles,  as  yet  only 
partially,  and  not  in  all  cases  quite  believingly 
and  heartily,  overcome.  These  reside  not  in  the 
money  question,  not  in  any  mere  externals,  but 
in  the  state  of  mind,  the  various  degrees  of 
musical  taste  and  culture,  the  lack  of  musical 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  experience  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  choir.  There  are 
prejudices,  partialities,  clingings  to  a  narrow  and 
a  simple,  easy  field,  fears  of  venturing  into  too 
deep  waters,  jealousy  of  any  overshadowing  in- 
fluence of  instrumental  over  purely  vocal  sounds, 
apprehensions  lest  our  fine  voices  may  not  be 
well  enough  heard,  or  lest  we  (the  singers)  may 
not  hear  them  well  enough  ourselves,  and  many 
more  such  reasons.  Of  course,  any  sinking 
club  or  circle  has  a  perfect  right  to  limit  itself 
to  any  sphere,  however  narrow,  it  may  please. 
Only,  once  on  the  upward  path  of  higher  aspira- 
tion and  of  grander  work,  it  must  inevitably  press 
on  and  make  thorough  work  of  it,  or  fail  and  sink 
into  insignificance.  We  think  these  clubs  have 
reached  a  point  in  this  matter  where  they  must 
either  go  forward  or  fall  back.  They  have 
themselves,  by  their  few  experiments  in  this 
direction,  opened  a  vista  of  progressive  high 
attainment,  which  they  cannot  now  shut  off  and 
think  to  preserve  any  freshness  of. interest,  or 
keep  any  sure  hold  on  the  sympathies  either  of 
the  general  musical  public,  or  of  their  associate 
members  who  supply  the  sinews  of  their  tuneful 
war. 

The  arguments  for  this  belief  are  simply 
these  :  — 

(1.)  Wherever  a  club  has  tried  it,  has  per- 
formed a  noble  work  with  orchestra,  the  experi- 
ment has  been  crowned  with  success,  and  has 
wrought  conviction  both  in  the  outside  listeners, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  in  many  a  doubting 
member  of  the  singing  club  itself.  There  was 
no  resisting  such  a  test  as  one  presented  by  one 
of  the  clubs  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  Gade's 
Crusaders  was  once  sung  with  orchestra,  and  a 
week  afterwards  repeated  with  only  voices  and 
piano-forte.  The  repetition  actually  fell  flat ; 
if  it  was  not  Hamlet  with  the  role  of  Hamlet  left 
out,  it  was  at  least  Hamlet  without  scene,  atmos- 
phere, or  background ;  musically,  hardly  the 
shadow,  or  a  half  suggestion,  of  the  thing.  Since 
that  experience  singing  societies  have  been  con- 
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siderabl)'  less  shy  of  tlie  orchestra,  and  have 
even  discovered  that  they  could  afford  to  em- 
ploy it  now  and  then. 

(2  )  With  each  advance  in  musical  experi- 
ence, it  becomes  more  apparent  to  tlie  most 
ordinary  intelligence  that,  in  works  of  this  kind, 
the  orchestration  is  not  a  mere  ad  lih'Uum  accom- 
paniment, but  an  integral,  essential  element  in 
the  complete  and  complex  whole.  It  cannot  be 
set  aside  without  vital  harm  to  the  whole  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  work.  It  is  a  gross  injus- 
tice to  the  composer  to  divest  his  composition  of 
all  means  of  expression  save  the  single  one  of 
voices.  More  than  that  :  not  only  is  the  or- 
chestra an  added  means  of  expression,  a  great 
element  of  beauty,  but  in  many  sucli  works  it  is 
so  implicated  in  the  whole  structure  of  the  work, 
so  woven  into  its  very  texture,  that  its  parti- 
colored threads  cannot  be  raveled  out  and  leave 
the  vocal  web  in  an  ideal  sense  complete.  In  a 
capelia  music,  Palestrina  and  the  like,  the  voice 
parts  do  make  a  complete  whole  in  themselves  ; 
but  it  is  far  different  in  works  composed  for  or- 
chestra and  voices,  pol^'phonically  interwoven,  as 
in  all  the  great  vocal  works  of  Bach  and  Handel, 
and  in  the  oratorios,  psalms,  and  secular  cantatas 
of  the  modern  masters. 

(3.)  The  singers'  fear  of  having  their  pre- 
cious voices  overshadoweil  by  tlie  instruments 
behind  them  is  one  that  is  sure  of  cure  by  habit. 
It  is  a  necessity,  and  therefore  they  will  soon 
accustom  themselves  to  the  strange  element,  so 
that  they  can  "  hear  themselves  "  both  "  thjnk  " 
and  sing  in  spite  of  all  the  double  basses  and  the 
brass.  To  draw  out  from  the  tone-web  these 
essential  threads,  leaving  only  those  that  are 
represented  by  the  human  voice,  is  no  way  to 
improve  effect  or  get  relief  in  the  dilemma.  As 
well  might  the  Tenor,  in  a  four-part  song,  re()uest 
the  .'Vlro  to  be  mute  lest  he  should  not  be  clearly 
lieanl ! 

But  we  may  well  take  courage  in  this  matter, 
since  the  fine  examples  of  complete  performance 
which  the  Cecilia  and  the  Apollo  Club  have 
given  us.  And  now  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  Boylston  Club,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
so  many  fine  productions  of  works  of  Palestrina, 
Bach,  Astorga,  Clierubini,  is  resolved  to  follow 
suit,  and,  yielding  to  the  eloquent  appeal  of  its 
earnest  conductor,  Mr.  Osgood,  will  bring  out 
erelong  the  beautiful  137th  Psalm,  by  Goetz, 
complete,  with  orchestra. 


MUSICAL   PREJUDICE. 

"  Prejudice  ....  talks  enormous  nonsense,  and  would 
like,  from  tlie  summit  of  its  insolence,  to  assume  the  re- 
gency over  every  part  of  the  art  of  music." 

IIectok  Berlioz. 

There  exists,  no  doubt,  a  large  amount  of 
unenlightened  prejudice  in  every  musical  com- 
munity ;  it  is  unrpiestionably  difficult  to  free  our 
musical  judgments,  even  our  musical  likings  and 
dishkings,  from  the  influence  of  certain  precon- 
ceived notions  about  the  art,  or  about  this  or 
that  school  of  composers.  Some  skeptics  even 
go  fio  far  aa  to  hint  that  the  musical  opinions  of 
by  far  the  greater  part,  not  only  of  our  i)ublic,  but 
of  musicians  themselves,  are  governed  entirely 
by  prejudice.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
power  of  sheer  pjrejudico  over  music-lovers,  in 
general,  has  been  vasfly  overrated  ;  at  least  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  prejudice  that  unfjues- 
tionably  exists  among  us  is  by  no  means  so  gra- 
tuitous and  fooli.-ih  as  some  persons  would  liave 
us  believe. 

To  leave  mus-icians  by  profession  out  of  the 
question  for  the  present,  and  to  speak  only  of 
the  more  or  leas  cultivated  music-lover.",  whose 
active  interest  in  die  art  prompts  them  to  liolil 
very  decided  opinions,  let  us  consider,  for  a  mo- 


ment, the  very  various  points  of  view  from  which 
they  are  instinctively  impelled  to  regard  music. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  those  persons  who  are  mere 
musical  voluptuaries,  with  whom  music  goes  in 
at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other,  but  of  those  who 
are  inclined  to  take  the  art  seriously. 

Setting  aside  that  cultured  understanding  of 
the  art  of  music  which  is  but  seldom  to  be  looked 
for  in  amateurs,  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the 
rarest  things  to  find  in  the  average  music-lover 
is  catholicity  of  taste.  Almost  every  one  looks 
for  a  certain  something  in  music,  and  unless  he 
finds  just  that  something  the  music  fails  to  ap- 
peal strongly  to  his  feelings ;  if  he  does  find  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  feelings  are  duly  worked 
upon,  and  all  other  considerations  appear  to  him 
as  of  secondary  moment.  So  long  as  the  par- 
ticular something  he  looks  for  is  palpably  there, 
the  music  may  have  whatever  other  qualities  it 
will,  he  likes  it.  What  this  .something  is  varies 
according  to  the  individual;  but  I  think  that  it 
is,  in  most  instances,  rather  a  general,  not  always 
important,  characteristic  of  the  music  than  a 
special  or  particular  one,  as  the  average  music- 
lover  is  ever  more  amenable  to  general  impres- 
sions than  to  the  value  of  especial  points.  Let 
me  try  to  make  this  clear  by  some  examples. 

There  is  a  certain  quaintness  of  style  (to  the 
modern  ear),  a  seemingly  calm  monotony  of  reg- 
ularly recurring  musical  figures,  a  general  absence 
of  sensationalism,  and  a  modesty  of  dynamic  effect 
in  a  great  portion  of  the  music  of  the  Bach-Han- 
del period.  The  same  qualities  may  be  found, 
in  less  degree,  in  most  -of  the  music  of  Gluck, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  of  the  young  Beethoven. 

Archaeophilus  finds  these  characteristics  just 
suited  to  his  musical  taste  ;  he  consequently  is 
fond  of  the  older  music  in  general.  The  won- 
derful beauty  of  form,  the  admirable  evolution  of 
the  composition  from  its  primordial  theme,  the 
perfect  order  in  the  harmony,  and  the  grace  and 
heart-moving  sentiment  of  the  melody  which  are 
to  be  found  in  t\\ii  fine  examples  of  the  music  of 
these  by-gone  periods  may,  very  possibly,  not  be 
felt  by  him  in  the  least ;  it  is  only  the  prevailing 
atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  of  the  music  that  he  de- 
lights in. 

In  the  music  of  our  own  day  there  is  an  in- 
tensity and  variety  of  dynamic  effect,  an  unre- 
strained passionateness  of  expression,  an  abun- 
dance of  yearning  chromatic  dissonances  and  of 
somewhat  turgid  harmony,  which  give  an  im- 
pression of  vastness  and  infinite  strugn-Ie,  which 
is  just  what  most  moves  the  soul  of  Neodizemon. 
He  is  consequently  in  favor  of  the  new  musical 
lights.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  total  indifference 
to  him  whether  the  music  be  coherent  or  not, 
whether  its  passionate  e.xpression  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  beauty,  or  consonant  with  beauty.  Its 
general  atmosphere  is  congenial  to  him. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  Archaeophilus 
should  abhor  Wagner  and  Brahms,  and  that 
Neodizemon  should  yawn  at  Bach.  You  call 
both  of  I  hem  prejudiced,  because  the  one  may 
leave  the  hall  to  smoke  a  cigarette  during  the 
performance  of  "  Siegfried's  Death  March,"  or 
the  other  may  indulge  himself  in  unparliamen- 
tary language  so  soori  as  he  sees  a  Bach  fugue 
down  on  the  programme.  I  say,  not  so  I  Both 
well  know  that  they  are  not  going  to  hear  what 
they  want.  If  I  dislike  the  smell  of  tobacco 
smoke,  I  cannot  be  fairly  called  prejudiced  be- 
cause I  object  to  sitting  in  a  sinokinn--car. 

The  real  trouble  with  Archaeophilus  and 
Neodizemon  is  that  the  predominant  musical  lik- 
ings of  both  are  a  matter  of  sheer  Dr.  Pell.  The 
one  is  just  as  far  from  truly  appreciating  Bach 
as  the  other  is  from  appreciating  AV'^agner.  You 
can  fool  cither  of  them  most  egregiously.  Let 
the  one  hear  a  succession  of  rampant  harmonies 
fully  scored   for  the  modern    orchestra,   and   he 


will  swallow  them  unhesitatingly  as  grand  music. 
The  other  will  ride  up  to  the  seventh  heaven  of 
ecstasy  on  the  wings  of  the  dreariest  and  stupid- 
est Pleyel  variations,  just  as  easily  as  he  will  on 
the  divine  pinions  of  Bach's  E  major  fugue. 

What  both  are  after  is  mere  manner,  not  mat- 
ter ;  sheer  external  accidents  of  music,  not  "  (/as 
Genie,  ich  meine  den  Geist." 

I  know  I  have  taken  very  extreme  eases,  per- 
haps so  extreme  as  to  make  shipwreck  of  the 
law.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  indiscrimination  with  which  the  general  mu- 
sical judgment  is  afflicted  is  to  be  really  attrib- 
uted to  this  superficial  way  of  looking  at  music, 
rather  than  to  anything  resembling  unreasoning 
or  unreasonable  individual  prejudice. 

W.  F.  A. 


MUSIC   IN   BOSTON. 

Handel  anb  Hatds  Society The  annual  perform- 
ance of  the  great  Christmas  Oratorio,  The  Messiah, 
crowded  the  Music  Hall,  as  it  always  does,  with  a  devoted 
and  delighted  audience.  It  was  one  of  the  best  perform- 
ances, upon  the  wliole,  within  our  recollection.  Every 
number  was  full  of  life,  and  power,  and  beauty.  The  chorus 
ranks  were  very  full  and  the  gr.and  choruses  rolled  out  with 
majestic  volume,  prompt  and  clear  and  well  sustained.  The 
soloists,  with  some  allowance  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Fritsch,  the 
tenor,  whose  voice  was  not  quite  equal  to  some  portions  of 
his  task  (though  he  sang  intelligently  and  like  an  artist,  espe- 
cially well  in  "  Thou  shalt  dash  them  "),  were  highly  satis- 
factory. Bliss  Farmy  Kellogg,  always  interesting,  showed  a 
great  improvement;  she  has  rid  herself  of  that  explosive 
way  which  used  to  mar  the  beauty  of  her  singing;  and  her 
fine  upper  voice  has  gained  in  power  and  sweetness  of  tone, 
while  her  execution  and  her  sustaining  power  seem  to  be 
steadily  gaining.  Miss  Wiuant's  most  remarkable  aiul 
beautif^id  contralto  tones,  into  which  she  knows  how  to  throw 
a  great  deal  of  honest,  true  expression,  charmed  the  audience. 
And  our  great  basso,  Mr.  j\i.  \V.  Whitney,  was  in  all  his 
glory;  never  have  we  heard  him  when  his  voice  seemed  so 
pure  and  noble,  and  so  great !  One  of  his  final  sub-bass 
tones  made  one  think  of  the  traditions  of  Lablache.  And 
he  was  equally  in  his  finest  mood,  singing  it  all  con  amove 
and  with  vital  power. 

The  effect  of  the  performance  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
large  orchestra  (twelve  first  violins,  with  liernhard  Liste- 
maiin  at  their  head);  aiul  this  increase  was  fortunate,  since 
the  organ  by  some  accident  was  disabled  through  a  great 
part  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Zerrahn  conducted  as  if  he  knew 
his  forces,  felt  his  power,  knew  and  felt  the  inspired  Handel- 
ian  work,  and  enjoyed  every  note  of  it. 


C.\MEEIDGE.  The  first  of  the  University  Concerts  was 
given  December  18,  at  the  Sanders  Theatre.  Like  the 
Harvard  Symphony  Concerts,  the  subscription  list  had  filled 
up  slowly,  but  at  hist  reached  the  point  where  it  was  con- 
sidered safe  to  venture  to  give  them.  After  all,  the  lieautiful 
theati-e  was  less  than  half  filled  at  this  fii'st  concert.  The 
following  was  the  progr.amnie  :  — 

Overttire  to  Ruy  Bias,  in  C  Minor,  Op.  95     .   Mendelssohn. 
Recitative  and  Aria,    "Che  faro  senza  Euri- 

dice,"  from  Orpheus «...      Cluck. 

Miss  Mathilde  Phillipps. 
Symphony,  No.  8,  in  F  major.  Op-  93  .     .     .     Brelhoven. 

hitroductiun  to  Lohengrin '   ]Vtiijnei\ 

Recitative  and  Aria,  "Ah!  quel  giorno,"  from 

Semiramide liossini. 

Miss  Mathilde  Phillipps. 
Overture  to  Oberon,  in  E  major    ....      Vo7i  Weber. 

The  orchestra  was  the  Boston  Philharmonic,  imder  the 
leadi:rship  of  Bernhard  Listemann,  enlarged  for  this  series  of 
concerts  to  forty  members.  Their  pl.ayiug  was  admirable,  it 
is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  or  to  speak  again  of  the  marked 
improvement  arising  from  the  more  frequent  rehearsals  nec- 
essary for  the  performances  at  the  three  series  of  orchestral 
concerts  of  the  present  season. 

The  admirable  sonority  of  the  Sanders  Theatre  seemed  to 
give  additional  st*engtli  and  volume  to  their  placing,  which 
on  this  evening  was  of  their  best.  The  Symphony  and  both 
Overtures  were  .admirably  rendered.  Justice  compels  us  to 
add  that  the  Introduction  to  "  Lohengrin  "  alone  received 
the  honor  of  an  encore.  Miss  Mathilde  Phillipps  sang  with 
great  acceptance  Gluck's  .aria,  and  in  response  to  a  demand 
for  a  repetition  of  the  aria  from  tiemiramule  g.ave  instead 
the  familiar  "  MandoUnata." 


M.\x  Biiucu's  "  OoYSSitus."  —  The  perform.ance  of  this 
remarkable  work  compleLe,  with  chorus,  male  and  female  solo 
voices,  and  orchestra,  in  the  .Music  Hall,  IJeceniber  iiii,  was 
a  new  feather  in  the  cap  of  tlio  Cecilia,  and  a  notable  event 
of  our'presciit  nuisical  season.  It  bad  been  very  thoroughly 
ami  critically  rehearsed  under  Mr.  li.  .f,  Lang,  aiul  in  all  its 
length,  with  all  its  dilliculties,  it  was  in  the  main  very  satis- 
factorily done.     It  will  take  more  than  one  hearing  to  make 
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it  universally  appreciated;  but  the  voice,  we  think,  of  those 
best  qualified  to  judge  was  one  of  warm  approval  and  de- 
light. The  argument  of  the  poem,  based,  of  course,  on 
Homer's  "Odyssey,"  and  conforming  for  the  most  part  very 
closely  to  its  order  of  events,  was  printed  in  our  last,  and 
was  in  the  hands  of  all  the  audience.  Surely  it  afforded 
t£x(s  for  almost  every  theme  with  which  music  ever  has  to 
deal,  —  at  least  outside  of  the  Christian  C'liurch.  We  can 
only  offer  a  few  sligiit  notes  upon  each  of  its  ten  "  Scenes," 
preceded  by  a  rather  lengtliy  orchestra]  introduction,  which, 
although  refined  and  subtly  wrought,  and  full  of  quiet  beau- 
ties, we  found  somewhat  monotonous  and  not  setting  one  on 
tiptoe  with  great  expectation,  like  the  introductions,  say,  of 
Beethoven. 

I.  Odysseus  on  Calypso's  Island.  The  opening  chorus  of 
Calypso's  nymphs  is  fresh  and  cliarming,  clear  and  spring- 
like in  its  three-part  harmony,  while  it  is  one  of  tiie  few 
really  melodious  pieces  in  the  work.  The  accompaniment 
is  of  a  very  upbuoying  character  and  full  of  charm.  The 
shadow  that  tails  upon  the  lucid  harmony,  as  the  thongiits 
turn  tp  where  Odysseus  "sits  and  mounis,"  sighing  for 
far-off  Ithaca,  is  skillfully  managed  with  that  rare  power  of 
modulation  shown  throughout  the  work.  Then  we  have 
the  hero's  lament,  —  an  extremely  sinjple,  almost  rndimental 
melody,  or  musing  chant,  within  a  small  compass  of  tones, 
written  for  baritone.  Although  not  in  the  best  range  of 
Mr.  C.  R.  Adams's  voice,  he  showed  such  intelligence, 
such  finished  art  in  its  delivery,  and  such  i)erfect  enuncia- 
tion of  the  words,  —  one  of  the  qualities  which  he  possesses 
in  a  rare  perfection, — that  it  produced  a  true  impression. 
A  trumpet  passage  introduces  Hermes,  who  fills  his  soul  with 
glad  presage,  and  he  embarks  with  his  companions,  the  or- 
chestra keeping  up  a  measured  figure  quite  suggestive  of  the 
sound  of  oars. 

II.  The  sound  of  oars  is  still  continued,  until  "the 
bounds  of  the  deep- flowing  ocean  are  reached,"  and  they  go 
down  into  the  nether  world,  or  Hades.  Here  begins  a  se- 
ries of  appalling  pictures.  Weird,  sombre,  ghost-like  chords 
and  modulations  are  employed  with  inexhaustible  resources 
and  with  marvelous  imaginative  power.  Spirits  from  the 
"  vasty  deep  "  greet  thera  with  wild,  gruesome  harmony. 
Odysseus  offers  solemn  sacrifice,  and  the  shades  of  the  de- 
parted, lured  by  the  smell  of  blood,  sing  a  shuddering  la- 
ment. Mournful  choruses  of  children,  of  brides,  of  youths, 
prematurely  cut  off,  follow  with  appropriate  variety  of  ex- 
pression and  tone-color;  then  the  shade  of  the  old  bard 
Teiresias  warns  him  to  give  .-a  wide  berth  to  the  Syrens; 
and  finally  the  shade  of  his  mother  reminds  him  of  his  iaith- 
ful  wife  Penelope  beset  by  suitors.  Finally,  the  whole  troop 
of  spirits  cry  out  with  new  iiUensity  of  horror,  and  all  van- 
ish one  by  one.  Musically,  all  this  is  made  palpable  with 
^nasterly  power,  especially  of  instrumentation,  nntil  it  is 
quite  time  for  an  entire  change  of  scene  and  a  return  to 
cheerful  daylight.  "Fly!  Fly!"  and  as  they  row  away, 
the  agonized  wail  in  the  orchestra  with  which  the  scene  con- 
cludes is  terribly  impressive. 

II[.  The  Sirens.  Their  chorus,  in  a  bright  major  key, 
is  delightfully  harmonious  and  seductive.  No  wonder  Ulys- 
ses, bound  to  the  mast,  and  hearing,  pleads  with  all  his  might 
to  the  deaf  ears  of  his  sailors,  to  rest  their  oars  and  tarry. 
The  alternating  chorus  of  tlie  men  makes  strong  effect  of 
contrast.  The  instrumentation  abounds  in  happy  figures 
and  rich  harmonies,  far  from  commonplace.  To  this  short 
scene  succeeds  — 

IV.  The  Tempest  at  Sea.  And  here  we  have  a  powerful 
chorus  descriptive  of  the  storm,  with  terrible  chromatic 
howling  of  the  winds,  surging  of  waves,  and  grand  upheaval 
of  the  orchestral  deep.  All  are  engulfed  except  Odysseus, 
who  is  saved  by  gracious  interposition  of  the  Oceanides,  and 
in  a  series  of  tuneful  chorus  strains  is  wafted  to  the  shore, 
and  with  soft  lullaby  if  sung  to  sleep. 

V.  Part  Second  transports  us  to  Penelope.  Her  lament 
and  pi^ayer,  for  the  safe  return  of  husband  and  of  son,  con- 
stitute the  whole  scene,  which  is  not  long,  albeit  sliiihtly 
monotonous.  As  for  melody,  this  scerea,  as  it  may  be  called, 
shows  the  influence  of  the  new  German  school.  What  of  it 
is  not  recitative  is  something  nearer  to  recitativo  cant.ahile 
than  to  any  clear,  well-rounded,  tuneful  melody.  It  is  not 
a  melody  which  one  carries  away  with  him, —or  which 
carries  one  away.  Its  interest  lies  in  pathetic,  noble  declama- 
tion; a  strong,^  intense  expression  of  faithful  love  and  yearn- 
ing for  the  absent,  and  of  high-souled  patience.  It  gave 
good  opportunity  to  tht?  pure  and  sympathetic  soprano  voice, 
beautiful  in  its  higher  tones,  to  the  cultivated  method,  the 
intelligent  conception,  and  the  native  dramatic  instinct  of 
Miss  Louie  Homer. 

—  But  here  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  week  compel 
us  to  stop  for  the  present,  and  reserve  the  completion  of  the 
story  until  the  next  number. 


[ —  Here  the  inexorable  bars  shut  down  on  us,  and  we 
mudt  omit  numerous  other  concert  reports,  letters  from  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  local  intelligence,  notices  of  new  publi- 
cations, etc.,  etc.  Our  readers  will  readily  excuse,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fire.  Things  will  return  to  their  normal 
order,  we  trust,  before  another  issue.] 


Dresden.  —  A  new  comic  opera,  in  three  acts,  Bianca, 
by  Ignaz  Brlill,  was  performed,  Nov.  26,  with  entire  suc- 
cess. Mmes.  Schuch  and  Rosier,  and  Messrs.  Goetze, 
Degele,  and  Decarli  assumed  the  principal  roles. 


MUSICAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Pkoviuknck,  R.  I.,  Dec.  15,  1S79.  —  The  "Cecilia* 
opened  its  second  season  with  its  tifth  concert  on  Tuesday 
evening,  December  9,  at  the  hall  of  the  Amateur  Dramatic 
Club.  The  artists  were  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Club 
and  Miss  Henrietta  Beebe,  of  New  York,  soprano.  The 
following  excellent  programme  was  presented  to  a  select  and 
appreciative  audience:  — 

String  Quartet  in  A  minor,  Op.  41.  No.  1      .     ScJnimann. 
Songs  (a),  "  The  Dream  "  (b),  "  The  Lark  "   .     Jiuhlnstem- 

Aria,  "Tell  me,  my  Heart,"         BUhop- 

Solo,  Violoncello.     Three  pieces Wtdor. 

I.  Andante.     2,  Moderato.     3.  Vivace. 
Song,  "  Where  the  Bee  sucks  "       .....  Sullivan. 
Quartet  in  G  minor.  Op.  27 Grky. 

This  programme  was  a  great  improvement  upon  those  of 
previous  concerts  of  this  Society  iu  point  of  length.  The 
arrangement  of  the  several  pai'ts  was  also,  to  our  mind,  a 
model  one,  —  placing  the  two  important  works  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end,  and  relieving  the  mind  by  the  lighter  char- 
acter of  the  intermediate  selections. 

The  Schumann  quartet,  the  first  of  the  three  only  which 
he  wrote,  and  all  dedicated  to  his  friend  Mendelssohn,  made 
a  splendid  opening  to  the  feast.  Its  fine,  brief  introduction 
in  A  minor  leads  inmiediately  to  the  Allegro,  the  theme  of 
which  is  very  bright  and  beautiful,  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  its  author,  and  exceedingly  well  worked  up.  After 
a  development  in  which  the  themes  pass  through  quite  a  va- 
riety of  keys,  the  author  recurs  to  the  first  theme  in  the 
second  violin,  while  the  first  violin  ascends  to  high  F  in 
a  charming  pianissimo^  and  the  movement  closes.  The 
Scherzo  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Mendelssohn,  tliough  this 
impression  is  perhaps  stronger  iu  the  four-hand  arrange- 
ment (excellently  done  by  Mr.  Otto  Dresel)  than  in  the  orig- 
inal. The  Intermezzo,  which  interrupts  this  movement  near 
the  middle,  is  iu  Schumann's  best  style,  and  its  harmonies 
seem  peculiarly  his  own.  The  Adagio  is  a  genuine  Lied  of 
exceptional  beauty,  first  sung  by  the  first  violin,  afterwards 
by  the  'cello,  and  finally  returning  to  the  first  violin  again. 
Schumann  seems  to  have  written  it  in  one  of  his  most  inspired 
moments,  and  it  is  to  us  one  of  the  most  delightful  move- 
ments that  ever  came  from  his  pen.  The  Presto  is  strong, 
fiery,  and  brilliant.  A  strange  but  beautiful  episode, 
slightly  suggestive,  perhaps,  of  the  "Music  of  the  Future," 
occurs  near  the  close  of  this  movement,  the  reason  of  which 
is  not  entirely  clear.  The  pa.ssage  is,  however,  effective,  and 
the  brief  return  to  the  original  tempo  brings  the  quartet  to 
a  splendid  close.  We  can  express  a  general  satisfaction 
with  the  rendering.  The  quartet  is  not  easy  to  play  well. 
The  only  blemishes  noticeable  were  a  slight  lack  of  tune  and 
a  little  indistinctness  in  some  of  the  running  passages  on  the 
part  of  the  'cello.  With  these  exceptions  the  performance 
was  well-nigh  perfect. 

The  songs  were  very  finely  rendered;  those  by  Rubin- 
stein especially  so.  The  technical  management  of  the  voice, 
the  phrasing  and  the  general  conception,  were  exceptionally 
good.  Sullivan's  "  Where  the  Bee  sucks  "  pleased  us  more 
than  Bishop's  "Tell  me,  my  Heart;"  but  both  were  fine 
specimens  of  English  song,  a  field  which  has  been  especially 
and  deservedly  cultivated  by  Miss  Beebe.  The  artist  showed 
a  rare  appreciation  of  unity  in  musical  impressions  by  re- 
sponding to  an  encore  of  the  Rubinstein  songs  with  Schu- 
bert s  "Lark."  The  response  to  the  encore  of  Sullivan's 
song  was  rather  trifling  in  comparison.  Mr.  Bonner  ac- 
companied with  his  customary  good  taste  and  skill. 

The  'cello  solo  was  enjoyable,  the  pieces  of  AVidor  being 
of  a  quiet  Ijrical  character.     They  were  nicely  rendered. 

The  (irieg  quartet,  which  closed  the  concert,  is  a  strange 
work.  To  speak  of  it  with  any  degree  of  confidence  or  in- 
terest, one  should  have  had  the  privilege  of  a  long  acquaint- 
ance with  and  study  of  it.  It  certainly  cannot  be  under- 
stood or  fairly  judged  on  a  first  hearing,  and  this  is  true  of 
any  great  work.  I'hat  this  is  an  exceptionally  great  work 
we  do  not  claim;  but  that  it  is  a  work  of  real  importance, 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  artists  who  rendered  it  so  finely 
bear  abundant  testimony.  We  were  told  tliat  the  club  had 
rehearsed  it  twice  a  week  ever  since  last  April.  This  fact  will 
give  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  music  of  this  character  an 
idea  of  the  value  and  the  immense  difficulty  of  the  work. 
The  impressions  left  by  it  are  various,  It  seems  on  a  first 
hearing  to  be  very  fragmentary  and  incoherent,  with  now 
and  then  a  touch  of  the  grotesque.  It  is  full  of  ideas.  So 
rapidly  do  they  come  forward,  and  so  revolutionary  is  their 
character,  that  you  are  confused  and  almost  overwhelmed. 
In  many  places  the  ideas  of  the  composer  seem  to  have  run 
away  with  him ;  he  seems  to  have  lost  all  control  of  himself; 
then,  again,  there  are  passages  of  exquisite  melody,  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  and  these  are  as  suddenly  and  imexpect- 
edly  interrupted  by  passages  full  of  wild  and  unrestrained 
energy  and  force,  and  seemingly  beyond  the  power  of  four 
instruments  to  express.  It  is  the  restless,  unsatisfied  spirit, 
seeking  for  expression  of  its  thoughts  and  longings,  of  its 
struggles  and  aspirations. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  time  will  test  its  worth ;  it 
certainly  cannot  and  should  not  be  judged  from  the  classical 
standard.  It  belongs  essentially  to  the  modern  school,  and  is 
itself  sui  generis.  Of  all  the  movements,  the  Romanza  and 
Finale  were  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  clear. 

The  playing  was  simply  a  marvel,  both  in  the  apparent 
ease  with  which  the  immense  difliculties  of  the  work  were 
conquered,  and  in  its  conception  and  rendering  as  a  whole. 


The  club  show  the  results  of  their  year's  practice  and 
richly  deserve  the  success  so  carefully  anil  patiently  earned, 
'i'he  "Cecilia"  of  Providence,  as  well  as  the  "Kuterpe" 
of  Boston,  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  labor  expended  will  result  in  an  increased  study  and  a 
more  frequent  hearing  of  the  many  masterpieces  of  this  class 
of  music.  Chamber  nmsic  as  a  di.stinct  branch  stands  almost 
by  itself,  and  affords  culture  of  a  peculiar  kind.  A  more 
generally  diffused  knowledge  of  its  treasures  is  de.sirable, 
many  of  the.se  ranking  among  the  finest  compositions  of 
their  respective  composers.  We  hope  that  the  work  these 
societies  are  doing  will  commend  itself  to  all  musical  people 
in  other  cities  and  towns,  leading  them  to  form  similar  or- 
ganizations wilh  similar  aims,  thus  creating  a  greater  de- 
mand for  chamber  music,  and  offering  sufficient  inducement 
to  artists  to  give  more  extended  study  to  this  class  of  music. 
Nothing  can  be  more  protitable  and  enjoyable  to  the  artists 
themselves,  and  no  higher  musical  culture  can  elsewhere  be 
found.  A.  G.  L. 


Chicago,  Dec.  M.  —  On  Tuesday  evening,  December 
IG,  the  Beethoven  Society  gave  "'Ihe  Lay  of  the  Bell,'' 
by  Max  Bruch,  before  a  very  large  audience  in  our  new  ilusic 
Hall.  Miss  Dutton,  Mrs.  0.  K.  Johnson,  Mr.  Knorr,  and 
Mr.  Morowski,  were  tlie  soloists.  Tb.eie  was  a  chorus  of 
a  hundred  voices,  and  an  orchestra  of  thirty  men,  the  whole 
being  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Carl  Wolfsohn,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  society.  As  this  was  the  first  performance  of 
the  work  in  this  country,  a  little  sketch  of  it  may  be  of 
some  interest.  The  work  is  written  for  chorus,  solo  voices, 
orchestra,  and  oi-gan.  It  belongs  to  the  advanced  school 
of  German  music,  and  may  be  said  to  bear  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  Wagner  idea  of  treatment.  The  melodic 
form  is  made  subordinate  to  larger  effects,  in  which  an 
intricate  instrumentation  is  a  marked  feature.  The  or- 
chestral score  indicates  that  its  plan  and  development  has 
been  marked  out  by  a  master  hand.  There  is  a  gradual  un- 
folding of  the  musical  idea,  which  reaches  the  full  climax 
in  the  last  number.  The  dramatic  portions  of  the  poem 
give  the  composer  full  scope  for  working  out  numbers  that 
show  intensity,  and  there  are  many  parts  that  manifest  a 
heroic  mood  of  that  extended  character  which  calls  to  its 
aid  varied  instrumentalities  to  express  its  intent.  Thus  the 
orchestra,  chorus,  quartet  of  principals,  and  organ,  are 
often  called  upon  for  their  fullest  powers.  Of  the  twenty- 
seven  numbers,  ten  introduce  the  chorus,  Tlie  most  im- 
portant numbers  are  the  "Fire  Chorus,  the  "Terzett,'* 
"  Hallowed  Order  "  chorus,  *'  The  Duly  of  the  Befl  "  for 
ensemble,  and  the  grand  finale.  Perhaps  there  are  too 
many  recitatives  in  the  work  to  hold  the  attention  of  an  au- 
dience, unless  they  are  intrusted  to  the  most  talented  sing- 
ers. It  requires  a  large  chorus,  a  very  full  orchestra,  and 
solo  talent  of  a  high  order,  with  large  and  telling  voices,  to 
insure  its  success.  The  solos  are  not  strictly  melodious 
but  the  accompaniments  are  generally  worked  out  in  a  man- 
ner that  shows  a  consistent  plan. 

The  first  idea  of  the  work  seems  to  be  its  unity,  and 
there  is  no  undue  prominence  given  to  the  solo  parts,  for  all 
the  numbers  are  made  to  serve  as  links  in  one  large  plan. 
As  a  composer,  Max  Bruch  seems  to  look  to  large  and 
characteristic  effects,  and  in  all  his  works  he  seems  to  at- 
tempt to  picture  the  majestic  in  music.  The  plaintive  ten- 
derness that  one  finds  in  the  music  of  a  Mozart,  or  the 
refinement  that  Mendelssohn  so  delightfully  expresses,  are 
qualities  foreign  to  any  of  the  works  that  have  been  given 
here,  from  the  composer  of  "The  Lay  of  the  Bell."  He 
seems  rather  to  aim  at  new  possibilities,  than  to  make  the 
old  forms  bear  again  rich  blossoms  of  melodic  beauty. 
Modern  composition  seems  to  aim  at  reaching  great  heio-hts 
of  grandeur;  but  oftentimes  there  is  a  roughness  about 
these  gigantic  eflects  and  forms,  almost  as  barbaric  as  the 
vast  monuments  of  the  Orient.  The  utterances  of  music 
should  all  be  symbolical  of  the  beautiful,  in  order  for  it  to 
keep  its  honored  place  among  the  romantic  arts;  and,  in 
this  age,  have  a  rea&on  for  its  very  forms  of  manifestation. 
There  are  too  many  slow  movements  in  the  work  to  make  it 
interesting  to  a  general  audience,  while  the  large  number  of 
recitatives  seem  to  add  a  sombre  effect  that  even  a  varied  in- 
strumentation cannot  destroy.  Thus  there  are  portions  of 
the  composition  that  seem  to  drag,  and  the  close  attention 
of  the  listener  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  un- 
folding of  the  musical  idea. 

To  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience,  music  must  con- 
tain contrasts  in  movement  as  well  as  hi  idea;  and  it  is  a 
mistaken  notion  to  write  for  the  musician  alone.  In  the  en- 
joyment of  music  the  senses,  save  that  of  hearinir,  are  at 
rest,  and  as  the  mind  is  drawn  into  close  communication 
with  the  inner  reflection  that  the  music  awakens,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  only  a  work  filled  with  rich  and  correctly  con- 
ceived contrasts,  can  give  the  listener  great  enjoyment.  We 
all  rebel  if  the  sombre  presses  us  into  clouds  of  gloom,  and 
long  for  the  brightness  to  at  least  tint  them  with  the  rose- 
colors  of  change.  Thus  I  felt  as  I  listened  to  the  perform- 
ance of  "  The  Lay  of  the  Bell." 

The  society  and  the  soloists  did  their  work  well,  how- 
ever, and  did  their  best  to  bring  the  audience  into  sympa- 
thy with  the  work.  Jfrs.  0.  K.  -Johnson  deserves  particular 
mention  for  the  fine  delivery  of  her  aria,  and  the  expressive 
recitative,  "Burnt  and  bare  stands  the  homestead  " 

Miss  Dutton  has  improved  in  her  method  since  last  season, 
and    did  some  very  effective  work.     The  singing  of   Mr. 
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Knorr,  too,  was  quite  dramatic  in  its  idea,  and  Jie  lent  the 
best  iK)weis  of  his  voice  to  his  tryiiiiij  part.  The  role  of 
the  master  workman  is  very  long  and  difficult,  and  while  Mr. 
Morowski  was  not  in  his  best  voice,  he  endeavored  to  do  his 
work  faithfully.  I  have  never  heard  the  chorus  so  prompt, 
or  so  able  to  sustain  the  difficult  parts  as  they  are  this 
season,  and  iMr.  Wolfsohn  deserves  much  praise  for  his  effort 
in  teaching  them  to  sin^j  understandingly.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  musical  matters  and  entertainments  that 
claim  attention,  but  I  must  ask  for  indul^^ence,  and  pass 
them  over  to  my  next  communication,  for  the  pleasures  of 
Christmas-tide  induce  me  to  make  my  note  a  short  one. 
Yet  I  cannot  close  before  wishing  the  Journal  success  for 
the  New  Year  upon  which  it  is  about  to  enter,  for  it  richly 
merits  the  confidence  and  support  of  every  sincere  friend  to 
music.  In  the  past  it  has  been  faithful  to  what  is  best  in 
art,  and  ever  eager  to  promote,  with  hoTiest  and  tiioughtful 
words,  all  true  efforts  made  for  the  advancement  of  culture. 
It  looked  at  art  as  too  noble  an  instrumentality  in  progress- 
ive civilization,  to  be  made  to  pander  to  wliat  was  only 
commonplace,  but  endeavored  to  advance  public  taste  so 
that  a  love  for  the  best  nuisic  might  be  more  general.  It 
saw  the  beautiful  in  its  highest  forms,  and  tried  to  lift  up 
general  appreciation  so  that  it  might  meet  it.  For  its 
worthy  endeavor  it  has  the  right  to  expect  the  support  of  all 
honest  lovers  of  music.  As  a  new  year's  greeting  may  it 
have  many  indications  of  the  result  of  its  earnest  efforts, 
in  numbers  of  subscriptions  that  signify  that  the  musical 
public  appreciates  its  labors  for  the  advancement  of  the 
true  ill  art.  C  H.  B. 


MUSIC    ABROAD. 

London". —  At  her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Weber's  Oberon 
was  revived  with  Mad.  Pappenlieim  as  Kezia.  The  Afuslcnl 
IKw/'/ says  that  Oberon  is  welcome  alike  in  its  normal  Kng- 
lish  shape,  in  its  German  amended  siiape,  and  in  its  Italian 
abnormal  shape,  which  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Weber's  most 
distinguished  pupil,  has  done  so  much  to  make  acceptable, 
drawing  materials  fromotlier  works  by  the  composer  for  the 
indispensable  recitatives  and  occasional  orchestral  inter- 
ludes, intruding  nothing  absolutely  his  own.  for  the  sake  of 
mere  self-glorification,  but  accomplishing  hi;:  task  through- 
out in  a  style  at  once  delicate,  reserved,  and  masterly. 
Oberon,  by  the  way,  is  only  one  among  several  works  that 
by  their  lengthened  vitality  go  far  to  upset  the  Utopian 
theory  of  Richard  Wagner,  who,  in  his  usual  emphatic 
manner,  sends  forth  an  edict  that  no  opera  nmst  hope  for 
permanent  life  exept  by  reason  of  the  drama  to  whicli  the 
music  is  wedded,  —  insisting  that  the  two  are  inseparable. 
Happily  nmsic,  when  really  music,  is  in  a  less  destitute 
condition;  and  where  opera  is  concerned,  instead  of  being 
the  drama's  mistress,  is  the  drama's  master,  instead  of  the 
"  IVtib""  to  the  "  JA(«»,"  the  Mann  to  the  iVeib  — 
which  makes  all  the  difference.  One  hundred  Wagners,  in 
one  hundred  volumes,  will  never  be  able  to  persuade  sane 
jieople  that  music  is  not  an  independent  art,  that  measured 
rhythm  is  not  one  of  the  chief  secrets  of  the  charm  it  exer- 
cises, that  what  is  called  the  ''infinite  mtlos"' is  not,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  an  infinite  bore,  and  that  the  absence 
of  symmetrical  form  and  the  defiance  of  all  relations  of  keys 
to  each  other  are  anything  better  than  outrages  against  art, 
under  no  matter  what  maniftstation.  The  music  of  Oberon 
has  lived,  lives,  and  will  contiime  to  live,  being  intrinsically 
beautiful,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  in  its  connection  with 
tlie  libretto  it  is  everywhere  dramatically  true.  Weber  can 
liardly  with  fairness  be  reproached  because,  in  so  far  as  con- 
struction and  purely  dramatic  interest  are  concerned,  he  had 
a  somewhat  weak,  and  to  those  unacquainted  with  Wi^and's 
poem,  or  the  romance  narrating  the  adventures  of  /luon  de 
Bordeaux^  one  of  the  twelve  ''Paladins"  of  Charlemagne, 
from  wiiich  Wieland  derived  his  subject,  in  a  great  degree 
unintelligible  libretto  to  deal  with-  Ktiough  that  his  music 
lias  immortalized  the  drama,  which  without  it  would  have 
been  lifeless,  notwithstanding  the  literary  merit  seldom  ab- 
Beitt  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  I'lanchr. 

Oberon  was  followed  by  11  Flmio  Maijico  and  Carmen^ 
the  title  role  of  which  was  assumed  by  Mme.  Marie  fioze, 
and  the  extra  season  was  announced  to  close  with  Oberon 
"  fur  the  l*eiiefit  of  Mme.  I'appeidieim,"  apropos  to  which 
the  World  says,  "It  is  surely  time  that  this  comedy  of 
MjenefiU  '  was  abandoned,  inasmuch  as  no  one  now  attaches 
any  importance  to  them.  In  the  oMen  time  a  benefit  given 
under  the  name  of  any  iiidlviduul  artist  really  meant  a  bene- 
fit to  the  account  of  that  artist;  but  this  custom  has  long 
passe<l  away,  and  the  expression  has  become  no  belter  than 
ail  empty  phrase." 

Ckyst.\l  I'alace  CoNCKitTS. — The  concert  room  on 
Saturday  in  lant  week  was  fairly  well  filled  despite  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  froHt-l»ound  lake  in  the  grounds  of  the  Palace,  al- 
though the  healthy  recreation  of  skating  drew  a  great  many 
UKire  visitors  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  on  half-crown 
Saturdays.  The  anticipation  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  great 
French  composer,  the  repw-sentative  of  the  modern  I-'rench 
grhool,  in  the  duulile  character  of  cotiduct'jr  and  pianint,  had 
doutjtless  much  to  do  with  the  iifxA  attendance  on  the  occa- 
sion. Although  the  habitin's  of  St.  James's  Midi  have  seen 
faim  and  Iieard  his  performances,  he  was  personally  a  stranger 
it}  the  Cryat-il  I'alace  audience,  and  hence  tiie  interest  which 
attached  to  their  first  introduction  to  Mons.  Cumille  Saiiit- 


Saens,  who  has  established  his  name  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  composers,  albeit  of  the  modern  scliool.  The  concert  on 
Saturday  was  made  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance  in 
England  of  M.  Saint  Saiins's  Concerto  in  E-flat  for  piano- 
forte and  orciiestra,  the  composer  officiating  at  the  solo  in- 
strument; and  of  the  production  of  his  pome-symphonique 
entitled  '*  Le  Rouet  d'Omphale,"  the  performance  of  which 
he  conducted.  Of  the  latter  composition  we  may  say  at  once 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it  especially  requiring  the  compos- 
er's baton The  Concerto  is  more  ambitious,  and  as 

a  vehicle  for  display  of  mastery  over  enormous  difficulties 
has  few  parallels.  From  the  commencement  of  the  intro- 
ductory moderato,  in  which  the  piano  maintains  a  series  of 
rapid  arpeggios  in  ornamentation  of  the  opening  phrase  by 
the  horns,  to  the  last  note,  the  solo  instrument  has  little 
else  than  work  which  taxes  the  executant  to  the  utmost.  A 
long  and  ijrilliant  cadenza  is  one  of  the  features  of  this  Con- 
certo which  requires  a  second  hearing  to  enable  one  to  pro- 
nounce a  fair  Judgment  on  it.  That  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
"sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing"  in  the  work,  we  feel 
bound  to  say;  and  we  question  very  much  whether,  had  it 
been  the  composition  of  plain  John  Sniith,  the  reception 
would  have  been  so  genuinely  warm.  It  was,  however,  re- 
ceived with  every  demonstration  of  approval,  and  the  com- 
poser was  twice  recalled. 

The  latk  Mu.  Barker Charles  Spackman  Barker, 

the  well-known  inventor  of  tiie  pneunjatiu  lever  fur  lighten- 
ing the  touch  of  large  organs,  died  on  Wednesday  the  2tith 
ult.,  at  Maidstone,  —  where  he  had  been  lately  residing, — 
after  a  short  illness,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  and  was 
buried  at  Snodland  on  the  following  Saturday. 

Mr.  Barker  was  born  at  l^ath  on  tlie  lUth  October,  1806, 
and  originally  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  but, 
being  present  on  the  occasion  of»the  erection  of  an  organ 
by  a  London  organ  builder,  he  determined  on  following 
that  occupation,  and  carried  on  busiiiess  for  some  time  in 
his  native  city.  About  tlie  year  1832  he  heard  of  the  large 
organ  building  in  London  for  York  Minster,  and,  seeing  tiie 
immense  labor  it  wouhl  be  to  play  on  such  a  gigantic  instru- 
ment if  constructed  in  the  ordinary  way,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  means  of  overcoming  it.  This  he  proposed  to  do 
by  a  pneumatic  lever,  — a  small  bellows  inflated  by  air  of  a 
high  pressure  applied  to  every  key,  —  thus  reducing  the  re- 
sistance to  a  minimum;  but,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  it  in  this  instance  adopted.  In  1811  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  a  large  organ  for  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis  was  then  building  by  Cavaille- Coll,  who  at  once  saw 
the  importance  of  J\lr.  Barker's  invention,  secured  his  serv- 
ices, and  immediately  applied  it  to  that  instrument,  and  it 
has  since  been  introduced  in  all  the  largest  organs  l>uilt  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Mr.  Barker,  after  his  engage- 
ment with  Cavaille-Coll  terminated,  took  the  direction  of 
the  business  of  Daublaine  and  Callinet,  afterwards  Du- 
croqueh  (now  Merkltn  and  Schutz),  and  exhibited  an  organ 
here  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1S51.  lie  carried 
on  business  for  some  time  In  Paris  on  his  own  account,  and 
amongst  other  instruments  built  tliat  in  St.  Augustine's 
Church,  in  which  he  introduced  the  electric  action.  When 
the  l-'ranco-Prussian  war  threatened  the  destruction  of  Paris, 
Jlr.  Barker  returned  to  tliis  country,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  He  married  ildlle.  Schmeltz  of  Paris,  who  sur- 
vives him.  About  three  years  ago  a  committee  of  the  prin- 
cipal organists  and  organ  builders  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  fund  to  provide  an  annuity  for  jMr.  Barker 
in  his  declining  years,  and  a  considerable  sunj  was  subscribed, 
bearing  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  invention  and  the  re- 
spect in  which  he  was  held. 


Paris.  The  first  part  of  "  Les  Troyens,"  by  Plector  Ber- 
lioz, called  "  The  Taking  of  Troy,"  was  brought  out  simul- 
taneously at  both  the  Colonne  Concerts  and  the  Pasdeloup 
Concerts.  The  first  part  of  this  work,  only,  was  known  in 
Paris,  having  been  produced  at  the  old  Theatre  Lyrique  of 
M.  Carvalho.  The  Menestrel  says  that  it  camiot  be  called 
an  opera  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  rather  it 
should  be  classed  among  the  oratorios  de  f/enre.  It  seems 
to  have  been  very  favorably  received  in  both  concerts,  even 
by  enthusiastic  acclamations,  to  wliich  *'  M.  Je  President  de 
la  Kepublique,"  who  was  present,  "  politely  contributed 
several  bravos,"  from  whicli  it  is  inferred  that  the  success  of 
the  Dainnniion  de  Faust  is  to  be  renewed,  and  that  the 
music  of  Berlioz  is  now  a  la  mode. 

M.  Mauiiel,  the  well  known  baritone  of  Covent  Garden, 
made  his  debut  here  at  the  Opera  to-night,  as  llaudet,  be- 
fore a  large  and  attentive  audience.  A  native  of  Marsedles, 
he  first  appeared  in  Paris  ten  years  ago  in  the  AJ'ricaine. 
He  has  since  sung  in  Italy,  and  recently  in  London.  He 
comes  back  here  with  a  good  reputation  as  regards  voice  and 
training,  which  reputation  he  has  justified  by  successfully 
undertaking  a  part  in  which  I\I.  Faure  has  left  such  abidiiig 
recollections.  AL  Muurel  was  warmly  applauded.  —  I\iris 
C'orrcAjjo/idi'nce  of  the  Tiiiieii,  Nov.  %). 

A  itKiLi'iANT  audience  assembled  to  night  to  wolcomo  M. 
Maurel  Ijack  U^  the  (Jjii'ra.  it  was  feared  that  jealousy  of 
the  HUccesHCB  this  popular  baritone  had  achieved  in  foreign 
countries  would  militale  against  the  warmth  of  his  reception 
here.  In  liandet,  moreover,  he  had  to  struggle  against  the 
recollections  of  I'anre.  Imt  his  fine  voice  nnd  excelh^it 
method  obtained  the  sympathy  of  liis  aiuliunce  in  the  very 
first  scene.  M.  Manrel's  performance  was  as  rcmarkaliic 
from   a  hislnonic  as  from   a  musical  point  of  view.     His 


artistic  style,  for  instance,  gave  all  possible  effect  to  the 
drniking  song  of  the  second  act;  his  picturesque  acting  in 
the  play  scene,  where  it  is  reintroduced,  was  worthy  of  all 
praise.  In  fact,  M.  Maurel's  success  was  unequivocal,  and 
he  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  tiie  company  of  the 
Grand  Op^ra.  —  Paris  Correspondence  of  t]ie  Daily  Tdt~ 
ffraph,  Nov.  29. 

A  man  has  recently  died  in  Paris  who  had  his  day  of 
celebrity  as  tiie  inventor  of  the  orgue  expressif  Louis  Pierre 
Alexander  Martin.  The  son  of  a  common  tinker  of  Sourdon 
(Seine  et  Marne),  young  Martin  received  his  first  ideas  of 
music  from  the  euro  of  his  village,  by  which  he  profited,  to 
study  the  meciianism  of  the  organ.  Becoming  a  musician, 
he  devoted  liis  few  hours  of  leisure  to  constructing  a  first 
instrument,  of  which  he  made  alone  all  the  parts  with  frag- 
ments of  wood,  scraps  of  tin,  using  even  pieces  of  bone  for 
the  keys;  but,  such  as  it  was,  this  organ  obtained  for  its 
maker  a  bronze  medal  at  the  Exposition  of  1811.  Some 
years  later,  lie  invented  the  percussion  organ,  which  won 
him  a  silver  medal  in  1814,  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  at  the  Exposition  Universelle,  in  1851.  The  inven- 
tion has  long  since  made  its  way  in  the  world,  while,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  inventor  alone  has  not  profited  by  his 
idea.  IMartin,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  suffered  reverses 
which  he  bore  worthily,  and  died  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him. 


Dr  Eduard  Haxsliciv's  lectures  or  readings  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at  Pesth  attracted  large 
audiences  and  affijrded  the  utmost  satisfaction.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  first  lecture  was  "  The  Rise  of  Opera  in  Italy," 
that  of  the  second,  "  The  Beginnings  of  Opera  in  Germany 
and  France."  The  literary  part  of  the  lecture  was  supple- 
mented and  completed  by  musical  illustrative  examples.  In 
the  second  lecture  Dr.  Hanslick  commenced  witli  Lull!,  on 
whose  Kadnws,  the  first  bona  fide  tragic  opera,  he  spoke  at 
considerable  length.  Having  then  played  a  prelude  in  D 
minor  from  Alceste,  he  touched  shortly  on  liameau  and  Gluck 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  treat  of  Germany.  He  referred  to 
the  fact  of  Biblical  subjects  being  preferred  for  librettos;  to 
the  first  permanent  opera  in  Hamburgh;  to  Reinbard  Kayser 
and  Matheson;  to  opera  in  Berlin  under  Friedrich  H. ;  to 
the  North  Germans,  Hasse,  Quantz,  Graun,  and  lastly  to 
Miller,  tlie  founder  of  the  German  "  Slnyspiel,"''  or  piece  in- 
terspersed with  songs.  Herr  David  Nay,  fi-om  the  National 
Theatre,  who  had  undertaken  to  act  as  vocal  illustrator,  sang 
twice  the  "  Vulcan-Aria,"  from  the  opera,  Pomimma^ 
1707  — which,  strange  to  say,  begins  in  D  minor  and  ends 
in  C- sharp,  and  one  iu  F  major  from  Hiller's  Lustiyer 
Schuster. 


llOME.  —  A  new  theatre  is  now  building  between  the  Via 
Forenzi  and  V^ia  Torino  which  will  occupy  a  space  of  4257 
square  metres.  The  architect  is  Domenico  Costanzi.  It 
will  have  several  peculiar  features.  A  vast  subterranean 
hall  will  serve  as  restaurant  and  cafe;  the  dome  crowning 
the  auditorium  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  use  the  sunlight  for  illuminating  the  theatre  for  day  rep- 
resentations. The  parterre  will  accommodate  laUO  spec- 
tators, and,  by  an  ingenious  device,  the  floor  can  be  in- 
stantly raised  to  the  level  of  the  stage  ffoor.  The  boxes  are 
to  seat  700  and  other  galleries  12U0,  so  that  the  whole 
theatre  will  comfortably  seat  an  audience  of  aOOO  persons. 
The  stage  will  contain  a  space  of  1,000  square  ntetres,  mak- 
ing it  possilile  to  give  to  pieces  a  splendid  mtse  en  scene.  In 
short,  the  Teatro  Nuzionale  will  be  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
the  capital  of  Italy. 


F'RANKFORT-ON-Tirji-MAiN. —  German  papers,  in  notic- 
ing the  construction  of  the  new  theatre  in  this  city,  speak  of  a 
very  remarkable  feature  in  its  construction,  viz.,  a  lofty  ven- 
tilation shaft.  This  was  very  conspicuously  absent  from  the 
old  theatre,  as  from  most  German  theatres,  which  for  bad 
ventilation,  or  rather  none  at  all,  will  carry  away  tlie  palm 
from  all  theatres  in  the  world.  Tlie  Frankforters  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  hope  held  out  to  tliem  of  a  breatli  of 
fresh  air,  and  we  trust  that  this  architectural  "ornament,'' 
as  it  is  called,  may  be  added  to  every  theatre  in  Germany. 
This  new  theatre  is  iiear  the  Bockenheimer  Gate. 


Amsterdam.  —  A  new  Dictionary  of  IMusic  in  Dutch, 
edited  by  II.  Viotta,  has  b^en  recently  published  by  Biir- 
mann  &,  Roothan,  of  which  nine  nuniljers  have  already  ap- 
peared. • 


Hanovkr The  proposition  made  to  Eduard  Lossen  to 

succeed  Hans  v.  Billow  as  conductor  of  the  orchesira  and  of 
the  Symphony  Concerts  has  been  declined  by  him 


LiarziG.  —  At  the  seventh  Gewandhaus  Concert  (Nov. 
27)  Emilie  Gauret  exeauted  the  (,"oncerto  Romantique,  for 
violin,  by  Benjamin  Goddard,  and  a  ballade  by  I\Ioszkowsky, 
witli  a  scherzino  of  his  own  composition.  He  was  warrnly 
applauded. 


Vienna.  —  Boiehlieu's  Jean  de  Paris  was  given  after 
an  inlerval  of  twelve  ^euis,  'J'lie  music  was  found  charm- 
ing as  ever,  and  the  work  was  as  successful  as  formerly,  in 
spite  of  a  somewhat  defective  rendering. 
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a^iisiral  S(nstriictioii. 

■R.  CHAS.  K.  ADAMS 


Wiir  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oiatcnio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Stkrbt,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

f-HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
'-'  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co,  Boston. 

Tyfli.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 
■^  Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 
Address,  No.  2  Otis  Flace  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

Q  L.  CAPEN, 

'  (Leipzig,  from  1S70-1873,  inclusive), 

TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  '  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLls  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

Jl^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), , 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


7"    P.    CURRIER, 

■  '  TEACHER  OF   PIANO-FORTE, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

J^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte   Teacher, 
-    149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

MRS.   WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL    CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


ZJENRY  G.  HANCHETT, 

■'■  PIANIST, 

Studio  157  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

y^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER   OF    SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelh.\m,  Boston,  Mass. 


^JlR.  B.  J.  LANGS  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


JgERNHARD  EISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE    VIOLIN, 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


]\^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

H  RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 

*  At  his  Music  Rooms, 

"No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 


QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


<^    C.  D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


7RNST  PERABO, 

TEA  CHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 

Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Ma.ss. 


QARLYLE    PETERS/LEA, 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 
279  AND  2S1  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


][£R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  m.  to  I  p.  M. 


KfADAME  RUDERSDORFF, 

so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence. 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


y^  B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 
READING  and   CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


pyiLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND   TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


QW.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  -where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
F.ORTE  AND  ORGAN   LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


pUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  al  12  and  5  o'clock. 


l\/riSS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  rgtli,  at  her  room  in  Lawrenxe  Duilding, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Applications  received  daily,  from  lo  A.  M.  to  12  M. 


l^    L.    WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  S,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
{Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora^  or  Old  lialian  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil 0/  Correliif  Arthurson.^  Ahnes.  Arnault  and Moite, 

Piivate  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  lias  had  larpe  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


jyjYRON  W.    WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


^    B.    WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


fy^ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


r-^ARL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSO.SS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
•  Address,  25  Hanson  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


QhRMANIA  BAND. 

Asa  Military  Band,  Sererade  Band,  Gianf  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,   Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 
"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

WHERE   Music    IS    required. 

Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER. 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (d)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


Leaders : 


fUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR   THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY   EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
JEJf^  This  Defrartmettt  has  charge  0/  all  tlie  Plaitos  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 
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MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR  %\^ 

AT  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Music  Hall.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World- 
Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  professors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1S67.  Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.  For 
Prospectus,  address     E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGI.AND 
MUSICAL 

BUREAU. 


Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 

Address  E.  TOURJEE, 

Music  Hall,  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  ..of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature ;  including  from  time  to  time  :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers, — -a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance; 
five  copies,  1 10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter ii-7S  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S^  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  ff/' Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  ivill  be  sent 
for  $i.oo  each  additional. 

g^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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"A  Charming  Story," 

AN  EmEST  TRIFLER. 

Price  $1.25. 

This  brilliant  story  has  run  through  edition  after  edi- 
tion, and  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  "One  Summer." 

A  novel  quite  out  of  tie  common  cour3e.  The  conversations 
are  remarkably  entertaining.  The  story  has  good  points,  and 
Yery  many  of  them.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

As  a  delicate  study  of  character  it  exhibits  unmistakable 
originalitj'  of  conception  and  truthfulness  of  execution.  — iSVw 
York  Tribune. 

The  story  is  one  of  absorbing  interest;,  and  calculated  to  hold 
the  reader's  closest  attention  from  beginning  to  end.  —  Boston 
Commercinl  Bulletin. 

The  best  American  novel  that  has  appeared  since  "  The  Lady 
of  the  Aroostook."  —  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one,  in  the  style  of  Mr.  IJowells's  de- 
lightful novelets Whoever  wrote  ifc  has  contributed  a 

Tery  bright  morceau  to  the  literature  of  the  day, —  Chicago 
TrUiune. 

A  young  lady  has  recently  written  a  novel  that  threatens  to 
create  a  furore  something  like  that  aroused  by  little  Fanny  Bur- 
ney's  romance,  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  The  book 
is  called  "  An  Earnest  Tritler."  In  Boston  and  New  York  peo- 
ple are  reading  it  eagerly.  It  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  perusal 
in  the  most  cultivated  circles  in  this  country,  and  has  been 
enthusiastically  approved. —  Cincinnati  Coinmercial. 

*^*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt oj" price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD&CO.,BOSTON. 


PRICE  REDUCED, 


THE 


Faiiiily  Ltary  of  Britisli  Poetri 

From  Chancer  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
James  T.  Fields  and  Edwin  P.  Whipple. 
1  vol.  royal  8vo,  1028  pages.  With  Heliotype 
Portraits  of  Chancer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  Mrs.  Browninp;. 
Cloth,  handsomely  stamped,  S5.00  ;  half  calf, 
S9.00;  Morocco  or  tree  calf,  $12.00. 

This  is  beyond  comparison  the  fullest  and  best 
single-volume  collection  of  British  poetry  ever 
published.  It  contains  as  much  as  twelve  ordi- 
nary volumes,  yet  the  type  is  large  enough  for 
easy  reading.  The  editors  have  taken  great  pains 
to  include  in  this  book  the  best  work  of  all  British 
poets  of  any  distinction. 

The  following  extracts  from  journals  of  high 
standing  will  show  bow  this  Fainily  Library  is 
r<?garded  by  competent  judges  :  — 

There  is  every  reason  why  the  book  should  become  the 

standard  collection  of  British  poetry  for  home  use 

It  required  a  knowledge  of  English  history  and  English 
thought,  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  from  which  the  poetry 
grew  ;  in  brief,  the  book  required  the  educated  and  culti- 
vated taste  of  one  who  knows  and  loves  English  literature. 
It  is  this  background  of  preparation,  the  richly-stored 
mind,  and  the  mature  judgment  shown  in  the  selections, 
which  make  the  book  a  real  literary  work.  —  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser. 

No  previous  single-volume  anthology  has  ever  ap- 
proached it  in  the  quantity,  variety,  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  its  materialfl ;  or  has  contained  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  what  is  distinctly  best  in  the  poetry  of  our  mother 
toDgne.  —  TA«  Eclectic  Magazine. 

We  commend  *'  The  Eamlly  Library  of  British  Poetry  " 
with  true  heartiness,  as  a  text-book,  to  schools,  academies 
and  colleges  desirous  of  obtaining  an  eligible  knowledge 
of  English  literature.  Still  more  should  it  hold  an  hon- 
ored place  in  every  library  as  a  book  of  reference,  and  for 
Itimiiy  use  its  value  is  beyond  price.  —  Providence  Journal 

The  work  is  certainly  a  notable  one  of  its  kind,  the  best, 
indeed,  that  editorial  diligence  and  skill  have  yet  given  to 
the  public.  —  AVte  York  Evening  Post, 

This  handsome  and  portly  volume  is  just  what  It  claims 
to  be,  —  a  library  containing  all  that  i?  best  in  British  Po- 
etrj'. — Examintr  and  Chronicle  (New  York). 

The  volume  l.i  one  which  may  be  commended  with  ppc- 
cial  satisfaction  to  the  widest  poMible  reading.  —  Boston 
Journal. 

A  boon  to  the  English-reading  world.  —  iV.  y.  Observrr. 

li  a  more  magnificent  volume  of  poetry  than  thli  ha^ 
er  T  been  compiled  and  published,  It  has\  not  been  our 
good  foitane  to  aee  it.  ...  .  We  have  found  nothing  tn 
the  volume  to  disappoint  oar  highest  anticipations,  and 
mach,  very  much,  to  admire  and  praise. —  CJiristian  Ad- 
tocale  (Xew  York). 


ALFRED    MUDGE   &    SON, 

VLAIN   AXD    OItNAMl!:NTA.T, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34:  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MUSICAL    PRINTINO    A   SPECIALTY. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  WINTER  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
Restaurant  a  la  Carte, 

Lunch  Counter, 

Fancy  Oysters, 
Private  Dining  Rooms. 

Table  d'hote  Dinner,  from  1  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cookiug  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a  first- 
cla.<;s  Restaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oypter  Counter  for  prompt 
service  ;  also  Private  Dining  Rooms  for  families  or  parties  alter 
concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of  good  cookiug. 

"WINES  EANO   CIGAKS  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  till  12  o'clock,  P.  M, 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 

Cafe  Restaurant. 

IMPORTED  WINES,  ETC., 

Which  are  highly  recommended. 


Dinner  and  Supper  Parties,  Clubs,  Literary, 
Musical,  College  Classes,  etc,, 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS, 

Importers  and  Itetailers  of 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS, 


Manufacturers  of 


fiiste:   shiiplts 

TO   ORDER. 

47  Temple  Place    ....    Boston. 


*^*  For  sale  by  aU  BoohaelUra.     Sent,  pout-paid,  on  re- 
teipt  o/ price^  by  tht  Puhlishers, 


_  TTrkTTn Timrwi    nan f\r\r\ 


LIST  OF  fVEW  BOOKS. 

Compositions  in  Oatline  from  Haw- 
thorne's Scarlet  lictter.  By  F.  0.  C.  Darlet.  Large 
4to $10.00 

Piljfrim's    Progress.     By  John  Bcntan. 

New  Popular  Edition,  from  entirely  new  plates. 
With  a  Memoir  of  Bunyan  by  Archdeacon  Allen,  il- 
lustrated with  woodcuts  ;  MacAulay'B  essay  on  Bun- 
yan ;  and  42  illustrations-     12mo 1.00 

Pilgrim's  Progress.  Holiday  Edition.  Con- 
taining, in  addition  to  what  is  comprised  in  the  Pop- 
ular Edition,  a  fine  steel  portrait  of  Bunyan,  and 
eight  colored  plates.    1  vol.  8vo 2.60 

Reader's  Handbook  of  the  American  Rer- 

olution.  By  Justin  Wimsob,  Librarian  in  Ilarvard 
College,     lTol.l6mo 1.26 

Miscellanies.     By  J.  D.  Catox,  author  of 

"  The  Antelope  and  Deer  of  America."     1  vol.  8vo. .  2.00 

Dramatic  Persons  and  Moods.  A  new  vol- 
ume of  Poems,  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt,  author  of 
"  A  Woman's  Poems,"  "  A  Voyage  to  the  Fortunate 
Isles,"  and  "That  New  World."     1  vol.  16mo 1.25 

Her  Lover's  Friend,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  NoaA  Perry.     Uniform  with  "After  the  Ball." 

1  vol .  square  16mo 1.50 

Ups  and  Downs  on  Land  and  Water.    The 

European  Tour  in  a  series  of  sketches.  By  AuGDSTns 
IloPFiN.     Reduced  in  size  and  in  price 5.00 

Crossing  the  Atlantic.  By  Augustus  Hop- 
pin.     New  edition,  reduced  In  size  and  price 8.00 

The  Army  of  Virginia.    By  Gen.  Geo.  H. 

Gordon      1  vol.  8vo,  with  five  maps 4.00 

Selections  from  the  Koran.    By  Edward 

WiLUAM  Lanb.  a  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  an  introduction  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole.  Vol. 
18  of  the  PhIloBophica.1  Library.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
top 3.50 

The  Princeton  Book,  Containing  the  His- 
tory of  Princeton  College,  In  all  its  departments  and 
relations,  with  69  fine  heliotype  Illustrations,  in- 
cluding Portraits,  Buildings,  Views,  etc.  In  one 
large  quarto  volume,  uniform  with  "  The  Harvard 
Book."  Price.  In  sheets,  $18.00 ;  cloth,  $20.00  ;  half 
morocco,  $26.00  ;  full  morocco 30.00 

Life  and  Letters  of  George  Ticknor.    New, 

cheaper  edition.     2  vols.  12mo,  with  portraits 4.00 

The  Waverley  Novels.     By  Si  a  Walter 

Scott.  Globe  Edition.  With  steel  portrait  and 
many  steel  plates.     13  vole.  16mo 13.00 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather.    By  Sib  Walter 

Scott.  Uniform  with  Illustrated  Library  Edition  of 
Waverley.     Illustrated.     8  vols,  crown  8vo 4.50 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    By  J.  G.  Lock- 

nABT.  iUustrated  Library  Edition.  With  portrait* 
and  8t«el  plates.     3  vols,  crown  8vo 4.50 

The  Lands  of  Scott.    By  Ja.mes  F.  IIun- 

NKWELL.  New  adition,  UDiform  with  Illuetrated  Li- 
brary Waverley.     With  maps.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.. ..  2.50 

Dickens's  Complete  Works.  Globe  Edi- 
tion. \Vith  55  illnstrationi.  16  vols.  16mo,  81.00 
each.     The  set 15.00 

The  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and 

Towns.  By  Geo.  E.  Waeinq,  Jr.  New  edition,  en- 
Iar(;ed.     Crown  8to 2.00 

The  Law  of  Hotel  Life ;  or.  The  Wrongs  and 
Kights  of  Howt  and  Quest.  Vol.  V.  of  '*  I.iegal  Recre 
utions.'*     IJy  R.  Vasuon  ROOEBS,  Jr.,  Esq.     16mo...l.60 

Tanagra  Fiffurines.    lllii.strated.    8vo 1.50 

Tributes  to  nilliam  Lloyd  Garrison  at  the 

Funeral  Services,  May  2S,  1879.  With  Heliotype  of 
IluHt  by  Anne  Whitney.    Paper,  60  cents  ;  cloth 75 

The  Life  and  Epoch  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. A  Historical  Study.  Hy  Hon.  Obo.  .'(ieea. 
\V'ith  portraits.    1  vol.  Svo.gilt  top,  beveled  boar'lfl.  4.50 

Spain  in  Profile.    By  .Jambs  A.  Harrison, 

author  of  '*  Oreek  Vignettes."  "Little  Classic" 
fi*yle,  18mo,  red  edges 1.50 

The  Philosophy  of  Masic.    By  Wm.mam 

I'OLE,  F.  II.  8.     Vol.  15  of  the  Philosophical  Library. 

Crown  8vo,  gill  top 8.60 

Color  Itlinuness :  Its  DnnKcrs  and  its  De- 
tection. By  I).  Jot  JirraiBS,  M.  D.,  Ophthalmic  Sur^ 
[eon  MatfaobusetU  Kye  and  Bar  Jnflrmary.etc.  6to.2.00 

Library   Notes.     By  A.  P.  Kcssili.    He- 


History  of  the  Uepublic  of  the  United 

states  of  America,  as  traced  In  the  writings  of  AXEI- 
ANDEB  Hamilton  and  of  hts  Contemporaries.  By 
John  C.  Hamilton.  Fourth  Edition.  With  many 
Heliotype  Portraits.    7  vols.  8vo |25  00 

Sealed  Orders,  and  Other  Stories.    By 

Elizabeth  Stdart  Pdelps,  author  of  *'The  Gates 
Ajar,'' '*  Avis,"  etc.    16mo 1.60 

The  Bodleys  Afoot.  Uniform  with  the  pop- 
ular Eodiey  books  of  previous  years.  Fully  illus- 
trated and  attractively  bound 1.50 

The  Little  Classics.    A  new  edition  of  the 

original  "  Little  Cla-s-^ics,"'  in  eight  volumes,  16mo. 
Uniform  with  the  "  Riverside  CiaafiicB."  Sold  OTily 
in  sets 12.00 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Abthub  Gilman.  River- 
side Edition.  Uniform  with  and  completing  the 
Riverside  British  Poets.  With  Portrait,  and  full 
Index.    Crown  8vo.    S  Tola 5.25 

Old  Friends  and  New.    By  Sarah  0.  Jew- 

ETT,  author  of  "  Deephaven,"  and  "Play  Days." 
"  Little  Classic"  style.    18mo 1.25 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain,  and  Other 

Sketches.  By  Bret  Uarte.  "  Little  Classic  "  style. 
18mo 1.25 

An  Earnest  Trifler.    A  Novel,    lemo 1.25 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Bayard  Taylor. 

New  Household  Edition,  uniform  with  the  House- 
hold Edition  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  etc.  In  one 
volume.    12mo 2.00 

The  Works  of  James  Feniniore  Cooper. 

New  Globe  Edition,  uniform  with  the  Globe  Waver- 
ley and  Dickens.     Sold  only  in  sets.     16  vols.  16mo  16.00 

Breathings  of  the  Better  Life.    Edited  by 

LocT  Larcom.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  "  Little 
Classic"  style.    18mo 1.26 

First  Principles  of  Household  Manage- 
ment and  Cookery.  A  Test-Book  for  Schools  and 
Families.  By  Maria  Parloa, author  of  "  Appledore 
Cook-Book."    Flexible  cloth 76 

Prose  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Vol.  III.  Including  "  Society  and  Solitude,"  "  Let- 
ters and  Social  Alms,"  and  "  Fortune  of  the  Repub- 
lic."   12mo 2.50 

The  set,  complete,  3  vols.  12mo 7.50 

The  Complete  Works  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. New  Fireside  Eilition,  uniform  with  the 
Fireside  Emerson.  Complete  in  12  vols.  16mo. 
Each  volume  has  two  vignette  Illustrations.  Sold 
only  in  sets.  > 20.0<J 

Artist  Biographies.    By  M.  F.  Sweetsek. 

New  Illustrated  Edition. 

Vol.  I.  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vlncl,  and  -Michael 
Angelo.     With  12  fine  Heiiotypes 1.60 

Vol.    II.    Titian,    Guido,    and    Claude    Lorraine. 
Withl2flne  Heliotypea 1.60 

Vol.  III.  Joshua  Keynoids,  Turner,  and  Landseer. 
■With  12  fine  Ueliotvpes 1.60 

Vol.  IV.   Diirer,  Rembrandt,  and  Van  Dyck.    With 
12  fine  Heliotypea 1.60 

Vol.  V.    Fra  Angelico,  Murillo,  and   Washington 

Ailston.     With  12  line  Heliotypea 1.60 

The  set,  in  5  volumes,  16mo,  iu  box 7.60 

Tennyson's  Poems  Complete. 

Universal  Edition.     IliUBtrated.     Sq.   16mo 76 

Shawtnut   Edition.     Illustrated.      Crown   8vo,   full 

gilt,  51.50;  plain  edges 1-00 

Hazehnere  Edition.    Illustrated.    Ornamental  bor- 
ders.    Small  4to 1.50 

Prayers  of  the  Ages.  Edited  by  one  of  the 
Editors  of  Hymns  of  the  Ages.  New  edilion.  1  vol. 
12mo 1-50 

Parnassus.  Selected  and  Edited,  with  an  In- 
troductory Essay,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  New 
Household  Edition.     1  vol.  12mo 2.00 

American   Poems.     Selections  from  Works 

of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Holmea,  Lowell, 
and  Emerson.  With  BioKniphical  Sketches  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes.     1  vol..iCmo l-2b 

Goethe's    Faust.     Translated   by   BArARD 

Tatlob.     Cine  volume.     Full  gilt,  12mo 8.60 

Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,     ^eto 

Fireside  Edition.     6  vols.  16mo lO.OO 

Talks  on  Art.    By  \Vm.  M.  TIdnt  ...     ....i.oo 

Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  of  Fiction. 

By  Wh.  a.  Wuielje.     12mo '™ 

iiiiiT.iiTnN.  osr.noD  &  CO..  Poblishtn,  Bostou. , 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000,  They 
hare  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended.  The 
newly-organized  company  embraces  the  beads  of  the  principal 
departments  iu  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

lias  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery  ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  tne 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instrumenta  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMBKSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
They  have  also,  besides  the  SQUAKE  GRANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6^  octaves,  and  a 
marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington   Street,    Boston. 

W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

M.4.NDFACTCRERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


HARWOOO  &  BEARDSLEY, 

(Formerly  with  ChicJiering  &  Sons,) 
AGENTS   FOR  THE 


FAMOUS 

"BLiJTHNER" 

GRANDS, 

LEIPZIG,  GERMANY, 


CELEBRATED 

"SOHMER  &  CO." 

PIANOS, 

NEW  TOBK. 


Also  the  Best  Zow-pricetl  Pianos  in  Boston, 

503  Washington  St.,  cor.  West. 


Chiekerin^  Pianos 

Constantly  on  hand. 


Tuning  &  Kegulating 

A  specialty. 


HENRY  F.  IVIILLER, 

PIANO-FORTE 

MANUFACTUREE, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  STJCCESSFtTL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World. 

Everywhere  recognized  as  t]je  Finest  in  Tone. 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use, 

New  Designs  constantly.    Best  work  and  lowest  prices.    Send 
or  a  Catalogue.    I'remont,  opp,  Walthatn,  St.,  Boston, 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   53,000   3IADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  given  to  EEPAIKING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  tlie  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING   &   SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenup. 

NEW  YC 


■V\r.    HI.    IVE]R.i 


MANUFACTURER   OF 


PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,.  BOSTON. 


From  Carlyle  Petersilea,  the  eminent  Pianist^  and  Frindpal 
of  Peters  ilea's  3Iusic  School,  Boston. 

Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhail  »&  Co.  :  — 

Gents,  — llAving  long  known  of  your  Pianos  as  among  the 
finest  in  the  United  States,  and  having  also  ttsted  them  myself, 
I  pronounce  them  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best  Square  Pianos 
which  have  ever  come  under  my  observation,  either  in  America 
or  in  Europe.     •  CARLYLE   PETERSILEA. 


Another  First  Gold  Iledall 


[ 


On  account  of  their  Many  ImproTCments,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  JSledal^  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs.  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1878  specified  "  Superior  Power  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone !  "  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Bank  First  iu  tlie  World..    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

New-England  Organ  Company, 

Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St,,  Boston, 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 


WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PMO-fORTE  MANDFACTDREES, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 

to  Let. 


Upright  and  Square  Pianos. 

■WAREROOMS, 

576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
BOSTON 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED   IN    1867. 

'^^^' yot  more   than  from  three  to  four  pupils  in 
a  class.  .=J33 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars, 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including  the 
free  study  of  Harmony,  Tliorougli  Bass,  etc.,  to  iasura 
the  pupil  a 

FINISHED  MUSIC AI  EDUCATION, 

Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 


JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN   SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most  emi- 
nent critics  have  recognized  as 

The  only  Violin  School  in  America 

DESERVING  OP  THAT   NAME. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  Ajiril. 

Send  for  Circular  to  JULIUS  EICIIBERG,  Director. 

TALKS  ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT. 
8vo,  paper $1.00- 

It  is  full  of  sparkling  and  epigrammatic  sayings;  it  abounds 
in  wise  and  conscientious  precepts,  or,  if  Mr.  Hum  objects  to  the 
word  conscientious,  we  will  say  of  precepts  loyal  to  recognized 
principles.  It  gives  the  impression,  as  do  Mr.  llunt's  paiatiogs, 
of  a  frank,  fearless,  single-minded,  artistic  nature,  with  keen 
perceptions  and  great  power  of  expression,  mature  study  and 
convictions,  and  withal  singularly  free  from  egotistic  assump- 
tion. —  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 

***  Foi'  sale  by  nil  Boohsdlers.  Sentj  post-paid^  on  re- 
ceijjt  of  price  by  the  Publishers^ 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &.  CO.,  Boston. 
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D WIGHT'S  JOURNAL   OF  MUSIC. 


[Vol.  XL.  —  Xo.  ]01L 


a^usic  |0iiljIi^ljcr£f. 


THE  NEWEST  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

American  Anthem  Book, 

■with  lOO  easy  and  good  Anthems  {S12  per  doz.).  By  J.  II.  Ten- 
NEY  aud  A.  J,  Abbf.t.  Kdi^ed  by  A.  N.  Johnson.  The  anthems 
are  exceptionally  go'  d.  and  sufficiently  numerous  to  proyide  two 
fur  every  Sunday  in  the  year. 

Dow's  Sacred  Quartets 
FOR  IKALE  VOICES,    ^y  Ho^vaid  m.  dow. 

Price  5^2.00.     Per  Dozen,  ©18.00. 
This  is  a  fine  collection,  which  furnishes  excellent  material 
foe  bringing  out  the  talent  of  the  Male  Quartets  that  can  now  be 
formed  in  almost  every  choir. 


The   Deluge. 

NEW     CANTATA.  By  St.  .Saens. 

Price  in  Hoards  $1.00.     Paper  SO  cts. 
This  is  just  the  time  to  adopt  a  Cantata  for  Chorus  practice, 
and  the  Deluge  has  the  advantage  of  good  and  striking  music, 
and  impressive  words.     Not  difficult. 

Parlor  Organ  Instruction  Book. 


By  A.  N.  Joiin^on. 


Price  61.50. 


A  complete  easy  instructor  for  Reed  Organs,  adapted  exactly 
to  the  wants  of  those  who  wi?h  to  learn  both  ea-^y  light  music 
and  easy  sacred  music. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

o-EiO-  ID.  :r.tjss:ell, 

125  TREMONT    STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIBMEB,  New  York; 

BOOSEY  jfe  Co.,  lonclon,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

WEBER    PIANO-FORTES. 


JUST  OUT. 

HERMANN  GOETZ'S  137tli  PSALM, 

BY  THE  WATERS  OF  BABYLON. 

PRICE  50  CENTS. 

Boston:   CARL  PRUFER,  34  West  Street, 


Songs  of   tlie  Pyrenees,  arr.  from  traditional  Pyrenean 
Melodies  by  Sturgis  and  Blake. 

1,     Ilasta  la  Manana( To-morrow) 25 

'Z,    La  Boca  de  Pepita  (Pepita's  mouth) 25 

3.  Dodo 20 

4.  Teresita,  Mia 35 

5.  Bolero 2o 

6.  We  gustan  To  das  (The  girl  with  the  golden  hair) 25 

7a.  Le  Beau  Vaisseau  (The  gallant  Ship)  (  Spinning-wheel  1      .^ 
7b.  Rose  de  Provence  (  Songs, No.  1  &2.  ) 

8.     La  Gitana  (The  Gipsv) 25 

Complete S2.00 

Published  by  CAKL  PE,UFER,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 

Setitj  post-pail/^  on  receipt  of  Tliarhtd  price. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 


65TH    SEASOK. 

March  2S.    "Israel  in  Egypt." 
Tickets   for   sale   at    the   Music  Hall. 


SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART. 


MME.  SEILJER'S   SCJEEOOI^    OF   VOCATj  AJtT, 

1104  Walndt  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Reopens  for  the  Winter  Session  September  29th, 

And  offers,  beside  Artistic  Culture  of  the  Voice,  a  thorough  Edu- 
cation in  all  other  branches  of  Music 


THE  AMERICAN  LADIES'  QUARTETTE, 

or    PHIIADELPHIA, 

Are  prepared  to  give  Concerts  of  VOCAL  QUARTET  AND  SOLO 
MUSIC,  or  to  accept  engagements  to  sing  Quartets,  etc,  in  other 
Concerts.     Address, 

MME.  SEILEK'S  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  AET, 

1104  Walndt  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

EleventU,  TUirteenth,  and.  Sixteenth  Editions 
of  tlie  *'  Brideewater  Collection  of  Sacred  Music." 

Address,  WILLIAMS  L.Vl'UAJl,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


A   LADY 

De.'^ires  to  give  Instruction   in  Singing  ;  making  a  specialty  in 
Songs  of  Franz  Schumann  and  other  masters  of  German  Song. 

For  terms  and  references  here  and  in  Germany  the  past  three 
years,  address  Miss  D.,  153  Charles  St.,  Boston. 


CAPPIANI_CONCERTS. 

MME.  LUISA  OAPPIANI'S 

SECOND  CONCERT, 

OF  THE  COURSE  OF  FOUR, 

WILL    TAKE    PLACE 

On  Wednesday  Evening,  February  4tli, 

In  MECHANIC'S  HALL,  at  8  o'clock, 

WITH  THE  ASSISTAKCE  OF 

EMINENT  ARTISTS  AND   HER  PUPILS. 
Further  particulars  hereafter. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  l.'i  of  "  The  Phil- 
osophical Library."     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 
*^*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksdkrs.     Sent^  post-paid,  on 

receipt  of  price  bi)  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


THE  GREAT  BIBLE  DICTIONARY. 

By  William  Smith.  Unabridged,  enlarged,  corrected.  4  volumes,  3,667  pages,  with 
596  illustrations.  Price,  in  clotli,  $26.00  ;  sheep,  $30.00  ;  half  morocco,  $35.00  ; 
half  Russia,  $38.00  ;  full  morocco  or  full  calf,  $45.00  ;  full  Russia  or  Levant,  $50.00. 

No  similar  work  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  language  is  lor  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  it.  — 
Quarlerli/  Review  (London). 

It  is  a  library  in  itself;  it  is  scholarly  and  critical  enough  for  the  most  advanced  student ;  it  is  read- 
able and  interesting  enough  for  the  average  mind  ;  its  arrangement  is  admirable  ;  its  tone  is  rever- 
ent but  independent;  its  researches  are  rigid,  and  its  deductions  careful;  and  as  a  companion  to  the 
Bible,  as  a  work  of  reference  for  the  study,  as  a  book  to  own  and  to  read,  to  place  in  the  library 
and  in  the  Sabbath  School,  we  know  not  its  superior,  and  know  of  nothing  to  take  its  place. — 
Watchmnn  and  Itffleriar  (Boston). 

'I'licre  cannot  well  be  two  opinions  about  the  merits  of  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.  "What  was,  to 
begin  with,  the  best  book  of  its  kind  in  our  language,  is  now  still  better.  —  Prof.  Roswell  D 
.Hitchcock. 

Tbi.-f  magnificent  work  has  no  rival  in  its  dep.artmcnt.  —  Sunday  School  Times. 

This  Dictionary  is  it.'self  a  library,  and  every  minister  should  be  the  possessor  of  a  copy  of  it.  We 
'believe  that  this  American  edition  is,  in  every  respect,  the  best  work  of  the  kind  yet  published. 
—  Zion's  Herald. 

The  grounds  of  its  superiority  to  the  English  edition  of  the  same  work  are  these:  — 

Five  hundred  more  pages  and  one  hundred  more  engravings  in  the  American  edition 

:than  in  the  original  English;  more  tlian  one  thousand  errors  of  reference  corrected  ; 

.an  Index  of  Scripture  Illu.strations. 

In  paper,  prc8?-work,  cuts,  maps,  etc.,  we  do  not  .see  anything  to  choose  between  this  and  the  more 
•costly  Kitglinh  original ;  while  in  a  mnltitufh;  of  other  rc-sperts  which  affect  the  trnstworthincHS,  tlior- 
ongh'ne^.t,  and  supreme  excellence  of  the  work  as  a  tlicxaurus  of  Biblical  knowledge,  this  is  vastly  to 
be  preferred. —  Vonyreijalioual  Review  (Boston). 

No  other  edition  of  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  is  nearly  as  full,  complete,  or  accurate 

as  thi.?,  which  was  edited  by  Prof.  H.  B.  IIackett,  D.  D.,  and  Prof.  Ezka  Abbot. 

%•  For  sale  at  the  Bookstores.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass, 


Calcnbac  of  tt)c  Q^usical  ^ca.son. 


Januahy,  1880. 

17.  (Afternoon.)    Third  Joseffy  Concert,  with  Philharmonic 

Orchestra. 
21.  Second  Concert  of  the  Bojiston  Club.    Geo.  L.  Osgood 

conductor. 

27.  Second    Concert   of  the   Apollo  Club.     Mendelssohn's 

''  Qidipus." 
29.  Concert  of  Mine.  Caliste  (Huntley)  Peccioli,  with  the 

Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
29.  (At  3  P.  M.)  Fourth  Harvard  Svmphony  Concert. 
:iO.   (At  3.30  p.  Ji.)  Mr.  Perabo's  First  Concert. 
31.  Quarterly  Concert   of  N.  E.    Conservatory  of  Music, 

Music  Hall.     (Matinee.) 

Feceuaet. 

2.  First  night  of  the  Strakosch  Opera  Company,  at  the 

Globe,  lasting  two  weeks. 

3.  (At  3.30  p.  M.)  Mr.  Perabo's  Second  Concert. 

4.  Second  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 

5.  Third  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge.    Boston 

Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

6.  (At  3.30  P.  II.)  Mr.  Perabo's  Third  Concert. 
9.   Second  Concert  of  the  Cecilia. 

11.  Third  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.      New   York 

Philharmonic  Club. 

12.  (At  3  P.  M.)  Fifth  Hanard  Symphony  Concert. 

20.  (At  3  p.  M.)  Si.tth  Symphony  Concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association. 

26.  (Evening)  Fourth  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cam- 
bridge.    Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Makch. 

8.  (Evening)  Mr.  Perabo's  F'ourth  Concert. 

9.  Third  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club. 

10.  Fourth  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.     New  York 

Philharmonic  Club. 

11.  (At  3  p.  M.)  Seventh  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

17.  Third  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

18.  Fifth  and  Last  University  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre,, 

Cambridge.     Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

25.  (At  3  p.  M.)  Eighth   and    Last   Harvard    Symphony 

Concert. 

28.  Third  and   Last  Oratorio  performance  of  the  Handel 

and  Haydn  Society.     "  Israel  in  Egypt." 

Apkil. 

7.  Third  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 

14.  Fifth  and  Last  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.  Beet- 
hoven Quintette  Club. 

2L.  Annual  Benefit  Concert  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Peck.  Theodore 
Thomas  aud  Orchestra. 

May. 

1-7.  Triennial  Festival  of  theJIandel  and  Haydn  Society. 

12.  Third  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club. 

17.  Repetition  of  Thu-d  Apollo  Club  Concert. 

19.  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

26.  Fourth  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 

—  Last  Concert  of  the  Cecilia.     Repetition  of  Bruch's 

"  Odysseus." 

—  English  Opera,  at  the  Globe,  Charles  E.  Adams,  Di- 

rector.    Posip(mtd  from  March. 

HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

riFiEENTn  season  of 

EIGHT  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS, 

BOSTON  JIUSIC  HALL, 

Conductor,  CARL  ZERRAHN.    Orchestra  of  47  instruments, 

with  BEENHARD  LISTEMANN  as  Violin  Leader, 

Tourth  Concert,  Thursday,  January  21S,  ISSO,  at  8 
p.  M.  The  Programme  IncluUeB :  the  "  Scotch  "  Symphony  by 
Ulendelssofin  ;  Entr'.acte  from  '*  Medea,"  C/ieriibini ;  a  repetition 
i.f  Mr.  Chailwick's  Overture  to  "Kip  Tan  Winkle" ;  Aria  from 
Handel's  "Seniele"':  "  Awatte,  Saturnja,"  and  other  songH,  by 
Mi.S3  EjriLY  Winakt;  aud  an  instrumental  Concerto  yet  to  bo 
announced. 

AdmissioD,  §1.00  ;  with  Reserved  Seat,  S1.26. 


Tie  Beraliarj  ListemaDD  Coicert  Party 

B.  Listemaiin,  F.  Hilstemnnn, 

E.  M.  Heiudl,  Alex.  Heindl, 

Jolin  Mullaly,  H.  A.  Greene, 

Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Concertfl. 
Tcruis  liberal.    Address 

Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  Street,  Boston, 


j^ME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  o/Singiug, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York 

Ladies  prejiared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 
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A  new  and  elegantly  printed  catalogue,  with  illu- 
minated cover,  carefully  indexed  and  clas.si(ied,  and 
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WANTED  — A  COMPOSER  FOR  THE 
ORGAN. 

BY    H.    H.    STATHAM. 

Theke  is  no  intention  to  impi}'-,  bj'  tlie 
above  beading,  that  tbere  are  not  many  con- 
temporary writers  for  the  grandest  of  instru- 
ments whose  productions  are  well  worth  the 
serious  study  of  the  player  and  the  serious 
attention  of  the  listener.  One  of  the  most 
gifted  among  our  native  writers  for  the  organ 
we  have  unhappily  recently  lost, — one  who 
never  wrote  carelessly  or  inditFerently,  and 
never  forgot  the  high  character  of  the  instru- 
ment or  descended  to  sensational  or  popular 
composition  for  its  key-board.  But  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  name  a  good  many  liv- 
ing musicians,  English,  French,  and  German, 
who  have  supplied  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
continue  to  supply  the  organ-player  vpitli 
much  food  that  is  convenient  for  liim  and 
liis  bearers,  in  a  considerable  variety  of  styles 
or  manners,  all  calculated  to  bring  out  and 
illustrate  qualities  special  to  the  organ  as 
distinguished  from  other  instruments.  As  to 
a  different  class  of  writers  who  turn  out, 
currente  calamo,  showy  and  flimsy  marches, 
offertoires,  and  other  pieces  calculated  to  pro- 
duce much  noisy  effect  with  little  real  effort 
on  the  part  of  either  composer  or  performer, 
and  in  which  the  true  character  of  the  instru- 
ment is  entirely  ignored  for  a  style  of  hand- 
ling which  may  be  called  prancing  on  it 
rather  than  playing  on  it,  these  need  not  be 
taken  into  account  here  at  all.  The  organ 
is  above  all  others  the  instrument  for  intel- 
lectual music,  and  productions  into  which  no 
intellect  goes  are  beside  its  mark  altogether. 
But  admitting  all  the  value  and  interest 
of  a  good  deal  that  is  written  for  the  organ 
at  present,  it  remains  a  fact,  and  a  vexatious 
one  for  lovers  of  the  instrument,  that  none 
of  the  few  composers  of  the  highest  class, 
and  who  have  the  widest  aims,  seem  disposed 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  organ.  There 
have  b'.en,  in  fact,  only  two  classical  com- 
posers for  the  instrument, —  Back  and  (after 
a  long  intervid)  Mendelssohn.  Handel  may 
be  named,  perhaps,  in  virtue  of  his  concertos, 
but  he  can  only  be  named  doubtfully.  The 
organs  on  which  be  played,  and  for  which  he 
composed  his  few  extant  concertos,  were  so 
limited  in  their  size  and  scope  —  wantin"-, 
above  all,  the  great  glory  and  power  of  the 
organ,  the  pedal-board  —  that  it  was  impo.'-- 
sible  that  he  could  realize  or  work  out  the 
special  capabilities  of  the  instrument.  As 
rearranged  for  a  large  organ  by  the  greatest 
of  modern  organ-players,  two  or  three  of 
these  concertos  can  always  be  depended  upon 
to  "  tell  "  with  a  general  audience  ;  and  they 
are  in  this  way  very  valuable  to  a  player  as 


furnishing  music  of  a  robust,  masculine  type, 
such  as  no  musician  need  be  ashamed  of  car- 
ing for,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  sim- 
ple and  straightforward  to  appeal  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  less  cultured  audience.      It  may 
be  said  that  this  praise,  which  may  be  applied 
in  the  same  terms  to  a  great  deal  of  Handel's 
choral  writing,  is  in   reality  almost  the  high- 
est  that  could  be  given  to  a  composer  ;  and 
so  it  is  in  one   sense.      But  while  Handel's 
choral  works   not  onlj^  represent  the   perfec- 
tion of  style  in  vocal  writing,  but  rise  at  their 
best  to   the  very  loftiest  musical  feeling,  his 
organ  works  never  do  rise  to  this  point,  and 
(which  is  more  to  the  present  purpose)  they 
hardly  ever  represent  the  special   powers  of 
the  instrument.      With  the  exception  of  such 
short,  slow  movements  as  that  which   opens 
the    Fifth   Concerto,   there    are    hardly   any 
movements  among  the  organ  concertos  which 
may   not    be    played   with    equal,    sometimes 
with  better,  effect  on   the    piano-forte  ;    and, 
moreover,  the  "solos"  introduced,  and   orig- 
inally intended  as   display   passages   for   the 
player,  are  mostly  so  hackneyed  in  form,  and 
resemble  each  other  so  much  in  manner,  that 
a  listener  entering  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
these  passages  would  find  it  difficult  to  say  at 
the  moment  wdiich  out  of  two  or  three  of  the 
concertos  was  being  played.      What   Handel 
may    have    made   of    these    works    when    he 
p!aye<l  them  himself,  filling  in   the  bare  out- 
lines and  introducing,  very  likely,  contrapun- 
tal design   extemporized  at  the  moment,  we 
can   hardly  judge  ;  but,  as  they  stand,  these 
concertos  can  only  in  a  modified  sense  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  classical  organ  music. 

Of  Bach  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything, 
of  course  ;  he  is  the  acknowledged  king  of 
the  organ.  One  observation  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  a  point  which  amateur  lovers  of 
Bach,  at  least,  hardly  seem  to  recognize  ;  that 
is,  the  decided  wa}'  in  which  his  organ  pre- 
ludes and  fugues,  as  contrasted  with  those  for 
the  harpsichord  or  clavier,  are  put  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  the  special  power 
of  definition  of  the  instrument.  This  is,  in- 
deed, obvious  enough  in  the  preludes,  which 
are  mostly  of  a  style  and  design  quite  distinct 
from  those  written  for  the  clavier.  But  a 
strict  fugue  is  a  strict  fugue,  for  whatever  in- 
strument it  be  wiitten  ;  and  accordingly  some 
people  have  rashly  supposed  that  the  organ 
and  harpsichord  or  clavier  fugues  of  Bach 
may  be  interchanged  from  one  instrument  to 
another  without  loss  of  effect.  But  except 
in  a  very  few  instances  this  is  an  illusion. 
The  organ  fugues  do  not  tell  as  duets  on  the 
piano,  and  the  fugues  from  "  The  Forty- 
eight  "  do  not  as  a  rule  tell  on  the  organ  ; 
they  are  arranged  so  that  the  entry  of  the 
inner  subjects  can  be  brought  out  by  means 
of  finger-pressure,  while  in  the  fugues  for  the 
organ,  on  which  finger-pressure  has  no  effect 
in  modifying  tone,  the  subject  is  made  to 
stand  out  by  the  mode  of  di.-iposing  the  parts 
in  extended  harmony,  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  play  without  the  assistance  of  the 
pedal.  The  distinction  is  one  difficult  to  de- 
fine exactly  or  to  illustrate  by  special  pas- 
sages, but  it  must  make  itself  felt  to  all  who 
endeavor  to  play  the  organ  and  the  clavier 
fugues  respectively  in  such,  a  manner  as  to 
mark  the  entries  of  the  subject  clearly  ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  Bach,  a  great  executant  as 


well  as  a  great  player,  felt  instinctively  the 
difference  between  the  capabilities  of  the  two 
instruments,  and  wrote  accordingly,  even  in 
the  strictest  fugal  composition. 

After  Bach,  as  before  remarked,  Mendels- 
sohn is  the  one  great  name  in  organ  composi- 
tion.    Mozart  appears,  judging  from  his  re- 
corded  remarks,   to   have   thoroughly  under- 
stood   the  genius  of  the  instrument,  and   to 
have  extemporized   on   it  in   the  pure  organ 
.style,  to  the  equal  delight  of  himself  and  of 
listeners    who    remembered    Bach ;    but     he 
wrote  nothing  specially  for  it.     His  two  noble 
fantasias,  composed  for   a  mechanical  organ, 
make   splendid   organ    pieces  as    re-arranged 
by  Mr.  Best,  but  they  are  not  entirely  in  the 
organ  style,  and  are   in  every  respect  excep- 
tional among  his  works.     Beethoven  professed 
great  enjoyment  in   playing  the  organ  in  his 
younger  days,  but  wrote  nothing  for  it.    Schu- 
mann   is    the   only  other  composer  of  great 
name  who  has   touched   organ-music,  and  his 
six  fugues  on  the   name  of  Bach  are  in  the 
most  serious  and   elevated  style,  and   contain 
much   to  interest  the  player  and  hearer,  but 
they   impress   one  as  labored  and  only  par- 
tially successful  ;  and  his  little  pieces  called 
"  Lieder  ohne   Worte   for   the  Organ"  have 
nothing  or;.'anic  about  them,  and  might  as  well 
have  been  written  for  the  piano.     But  Men- 
delssohn's organ  works  stand  on  quite  differ- 
ent groundj       They  form    the   only  modern 
examples  of  organ  composition,  by  a  composer 
of  the   first  class,  at  once  entirely  suited  to 
the  instrument  and  representing  the  best  ca- 
pabilities   of   the   composer.     In  i 
they  have  been  very  much  underrat 
the  enthu.siastic  admirers  whom  M 
has  had  in  this  country,  many  (so 
interest  is   organ    music   in   general    society,; 
hardly  know  anything  of  them  ;  and  by  oth- 
ers we  have  heard  them  rated  as  among  his 
weakest   productions.     To   our   thinking  the 
very  reverse  is  the  case.     Mendelssohn,  who 
in  a  general  way  (as  most  people  understand 
now)    was  a  decided    mannerist,  and    rather 
a  sentimentalist  among  composers,  is  in   six 
organ   sonatas   less  mannered  and  less  senti- 
mental than  in  most,  if  not  any,  of  his  other 
classes  of  work.     They  stand  much  higher  as 
organ-music  than  his   piano-forte  music  does 
as  piano-forte  music,  and  they  are  each  com- 
pletely distinct  and  individual  in  design  and 
feeling,  almost  as   much  so  as  if   they  were 
the   work  of   so  many  different  hands;   and 
of  what  other  collection  of  compositions  by 
Mendels-ohn   can    this  be  said  ?     The  same 
may  be  said  of  his  only  other  organ   work, 
the   three  preludes  and  fugues.     In    the  so- 
natas the  fugues  that  are  introduced  are  the 
weakest  parts   (except,  perhaps,  that  in    the 
Second   Sonata,  which  has  very  fine  points) ; 
fugue  was  not  Mendelssohn's  forte  as  a  rule, 
and  there  is  in  his  organ  fugues  occasionally 
a   confusion   as  to  the  conduct  of  the  part- 
writing,  and  even  as  to  the  method  of  writing 
it  down,  which  is  felt  by  the  player,  perhaps, 
more  than  by  the  listener.     But,  apart  from 
this,  these  sonatas  are  noble  examples  of  the 
application  of  new  treatment  to  the  organ,  — 
perfectly  new  at  the  time,  —  which  is  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  genius  and  the   mech- 
anism of  the  instrument.      The  step  made  in 
the   First   Sonata  beyond  all   that  had   pre- 
viously been  written  can  hardly  be  overrated 
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in  its  importance  in  regard  to  the  modern 
development  of  the  instrument  ;  the  recitative 
movement  which  precedes  the  finale  opened 
quite  a  new  set  of  resources  in  the  expressive 
power  of  the  organ,  while  the  finale  showed 
how  effects  previously  regarded  as  special  to 
the  piano-forte  could  be  translated  into  the 
language  and  adapted  to  the  mechanism  of 
the  organ. 1  Each  of  the  sonatas  embodies 
some  other  suggestion  for  the  treatment  of 
the  instrument,  originated  by  the  composer,  in 
every  case  effective  and  s-uccessful,  and  most 
of  which  have  since  received  the  compliment 
of  repeated  imitation  by  composers  of  infe- 
rior calibre. 

Now  it  is  especially  in  regard  to  this  sug- 
gestiveness  and  individuality  of  style  in  Men- 
delssohn's organ  compositions  that  we  are 
struck  with  the  contrast  when  we  consider 
the  best  of  the  organ-music  which  has  beeu 
written  since.  Almost  all  the  organ-music 
we  have  had  since  Mendelssohn  (and,  with 
his  exception,  since  Bach)  is  that  of  com- 
posers who  are  specially  organists,  who  play 
the  instrument  and  write  for  it  mainly.  And 
players  who  write  for  their  instrument  almost 
always  fall  into  a  mannerism  of  style,  and 
rarely  achieve  the  highest  that  the  art,  or 
even  the  instrument,  is  capable  of.  If  Beet- 
hoven, the  greatest  writer  incomparably  for 
the  piano-forte,  had  confined  himself  to  play- 
ing and  composing  for  that  instrument,  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  so  far  from 
his  piano-forte  works  having  been  any  finer 
or  more  perfect  than  they  are,  they  would 
have  been  less  so.  The  greatest  composi- 
tions for  any  given  instrument  are  produced 
by  a  composer  of  the  highest  calibre,  whose 
genius  demands  many  outlets,  and  can  assimi- 
late itself  to  the  genius  of  each  instrument  he 
selects  as  the  medium  for  expressing  his 
ideas.  It  is  only  genius  of  the  second  or 
third  order  which  is  content  to  write  merely 
for  one  instrument  (Chopin  being  a  rare, 
perhaps  the  only,  exception).  And  the  mis- 
fortune is  that  most  of  our  modern  organ 
music  is  furnished  simply  by  organ  composers 
who  never  get  to  the  heights  of  musical  ex- 
pression, and  many  of  whom  are  hopelessly 
uninteresting.  It  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  find  a  more  dead-level  of  mediocrity  than 
in  the  voluminous  pages  of  Rink's  '•  Organ 
School,"  and  the  ponderous  dullness  of  Hesse 
is  only  relieved  by  one  or  two  pieces  pos- 
sessed of  some  brightness  and  character. 
We  have  had  much  better  works  produced 
by  other  writers  for  the  organ  since ;  but 
somehow  the  interest  of  their  writing  seems 
to  concentrate  in  one  or  two  successful  and 
effective  pieces  which  exhaust  their  capabil- 
ities. We  get  a  sonata,  perhaps,  with  the 
name  of  Van  Eyken,  or  Kitter,  or  Merkel, 
which  is  so  effective  that  we  look  out  for 
othtT  works  by  the  same  composer,  only  to 
find  that  they  are  echoes,  as  one  may  say, 
of  the  one  successful  work  which  has  given 
the  composer  liis  name.  Ilerr  Merkel  ia  a 
little  m  .re  -'all  round"  in  this  way  than  some 

1  Thiii  fine  movement  is  sometimes  criticised  as  unsuitable 
to  tlie  orijan,  Piini|)ly  on  account  of  its  i/eing  plajeil  faster 
than  the  composer  intended.  A»  an  organ-plajer  liinmelf 
Mendelssohn  was  quite  alive  to  the  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions of  speech  of  the  organ,  and  there  is  nothin;^  in  either 
this  movement  or  the  Allegro  of  the  I'ifth  Sonata  which  is 
at  variance  with  the  quality  of  the  organ,  if  the  composer's 
metronomed  time  is  adhered  to. 


others  of  his  brethren  ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  draws  upon  Mendelssohn  and 
Beethoven,  unintentionally  perliaps,  but  very 
obviously,  to  an  extent  which  very  much 
weakens  his  claim  to  originality.  lierr 
Rheinberger's  works  present  more  variety 
and  individuality  than  those  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  it  is  worth  remark  that 
he  is  one  of  the  few  modern  organ  composers 
whose  works  in  other  ,branche4  of  composi- 
tion have  attained  a  recognized  and  deserved 
repute.  This  is  the  case,  too,  with  our  own 
late  composer,  Henry  Smart;  but  even  in 
his  case  the  most  fiiendly  critic  (and  none 
could  be  more  so  than  the  present  writer) 
must  be  onscious  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
similarity  in  the  style  and  eveii  the  phrases  of 
a  good  many  of  his  organ  movements.  Dr. 
Wesley,  an  organ-player  of  real  genius,  ex- 
pended Ills  strength,  as  far  as  the  organ  is 
concerned,  mainly  in  extemporizing,  and  his 
lew  published  compositions  serve  rather  to  in- 
dicate what  he  might  have  done  if  he  had 
given  his  mind  more  systematically  to  such 
couijKisition,  than  to  furnish  any  large  or 
important  addition  to  the  organist's  library. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Silas  fc  r  composi- 
tions, few  but  admirnble,  and  possessing  more 
variety,  color,  and  piquapcy  of  style  than  are 
found  in  the  works  of  some  organ  composers 
more  ]iopularly  known  and  rt-puted.  Of  tlie 
number  of  writers  who  have  brought  out 
"  Three  Andantes  for  the  Organ  "  (and  who 
has  not  ?),  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  have 
increased  the  stock  of  "  in-voluntaries  ''  (for 
'■  middle  voluntaries  "  seem  to  have  gone  out), 
to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  have  served 
that  purpose. 

But  of  the  best  and  most  respected  of  the 
contemporary  writers,  some  of  whom  have 
been  named  above,  it  cannot  surely  be  said 
that  any  one  has  contributed  works  to  the 
organist's  library  which  can  be.  regarded  as 
among  the  great  classics  of  music.  Tliey 
themselves  would  be  the  very  first  to  disclaim 
the  idea.  They  have  done  what  they  could, 
and  done  it  well,  and  we  owe  them  the  more 
thanks  for  their  efforts  to  contribute  to  a 
branch  of  the  art  unaccountably  neglected 
by  the  highest  rank  of  composers.  But  what 
we  want  is  to  see  the  organ  receive  due  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  the  foremost  com- 
posers of  the  day.  We  have  had  a  new 
violin  concerto  by  Brahms,  and  a  great  ex- 
citement its  production  caused  ;  but  why 
cannot  a  composer  of  his  calibre,  so  lofty  in 
his  style,  so  serious  in  his  aims,  turn  some  of 
his  genius  towards  the  organ,  and  give  us  a 
new  sonata  or  set  of  sonatas  which  might 
foi'm  another  epoch  in  the  treatment  of  the 
instrument,  and  be  as  much  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral interest  as  a  new  violin  concerto  ?  Why 
can  we  not  have  something  of  the  kind  from 
Gounod,  whose  genius  certainly  has  an  af- 
finity with  the  instrument,  and  who  ought  to 
be  able  to  give  us  something  which  would 
take  as  high  a  position  in  organ  music  as  hi- 
"  Messe  Solennclle "  occupies  in  Catholic 
church  music  ?  It  would  be  of  great  interest, 
too,  to  hear  what  Wagner  would  do  with  a 
work  for  a  great  modern  organ  ;  sonietliing 
new  and  unprecedented  ought  to  come  out 
of  that,  unquestionaldy.  The  contribution 
of  important  works  for  the  organ  by  such 
composers   would    not  only  be  a   matter   of 


the  highest  interest  to  the  organ-player,  but 
it  would  do  something  to  bring  the  great  in- 
strument out  of  its  comparative  neglect  by 
the  modern  musical  world,  and  place  it  on  a 
level  in  general  estimation  with  the  piano- 
forte. At  present  there  are  numbers  of 
amateurs,  well  acquainted  with  other  modern 
instruments  and  the  music  written  for  them, 
to  whom  organ  music  is  a  terra  incognita, 
and  who  have  the  most  shadowy  notions  as 
to  the  instrument  and  its  capabilities.  And 
when  the  great  composers  entirely  neglect  it, 
we  can  hardly  blame  the  general  public  for 
knowinu;  no  better. —  London  Musical  Times. 


"  JOHN  OF  PARIS  "   AT  VIENNA.^ 

At  the  Imperial  Opera  House,  Boieldieu's  comic 
opera,  Jean  ile  Paris,  has  been  brought  forth  from 
long  oblivion.  We  acknowledge  gratefully  the 
respect  whicli  has  lately  been  manifested  for  clas- 
sical operas,  an<l  cannot  do  otherwise  than  sup- 
port Herr  Jauner  in  the  noble  feeling  which 
caused  him  not  long  since  to  resuscitate  Idome- 
neo.  But  it  was  no  particularly  lucky  star  which 
led  him  to  Jenn  de  Paris  of  all  operas  in  the 
world.  We  fail  to  appreciate  neither  the  his- 
torical significance  nor  the  absolute  aesthetic 
value  of  the  work,  though  it  is  certainly  very 
much  faded  at  the  present  day.  But  tlie  very 
thing  which  constitutes  its  charming  peculiarity 
cannot  have  justice  done  it  in  a  large  theatre, 
and  consequently  not  at  the  Imperial  Opera 
House.  We  know  what  an  immense  success  ,/ea/i 
de  Paris  proved  when  first  produced  in  Paris 
(1812)  and  afterwards  in  Germany.  Boieldieu 
had  just  returned  from  a  disagreeable  residence 
of  many  years  in  Russia  to  the  French  capital, 
thanks  to  his  Jean  de  Parts,  the  favorite  of  his 
countrymen.  What  he  had  previously  produced 
in  Paris  was  not  of  much  importance,  and  con- 
tinued to  live  aliiiost  exclusively  by  this  or  that 
romance.  Romances,  the  pet  musical  form  with 
the  French,  play  a  prominent  pnrt  in  all  Boiel- 
dieu's operas;  ilie  ivliole  of  Jean  de  Paris  is  a  sort 
of  romance  among  operas.  The  tones  which  La 
Dame  Blanche  struck  at  a  Inter  period  (1825): 
with  such  clurnung  volume  and  richness,  are  al- 
ready very  decidedly  audible  in  Jean  de  Paris; 
but  all  the  forms  in  the  latter  are  more  restricted  ; 
the  inventio^i  and  combinations  are  much  more 
simple ;  the  expression  is  more  superficial,  and 
the  effects  are  more  timid.  From  a  musical  point 
of  view,  Jean  is  merely  a  prelude,  though,  it 
is  true,  a  charming  one,  to  La  Dame  Blanche. 
Boieldieu's  weak  point,  and  that  of  French  mu- 
sic generally,  namely,  the  want  of  intensity  anil 
depth  of  feelinj,  is  much  more  strikingly  appar- 
ent in  Jean  than  in  La  Dame  Blanche,  whose 
graceful  smile  is  inspired  and  glows  with  the 
breath  of  sentiment.  Jean  de  Paris  was  written 
by  the  librettist  with  an  eye  to  joyous,  gallant, 
conversational  music  alone  ;  where  the  conqioser 
ndght  desire  the  expression  of  feeling,  the  libret- 
tist offers  only  descriptions  of  external  objects  or 
witty  discussions.  Even  M.  A.  Pougin,  Boiel- 
dieu's latest  French  biographer,  admits  this.  The 
Princess's  very  first  air  —  originally  an  air  for 
Calypso  in  the  composer's  earlier  opera  of  Tele- 
maque  !  —  contains  merely  a  calm  description  of 
the  pleasures  of  traveling.  Jean's  duet  with  the 
Page  is  a  short  treatise  on  the  duties  of  knight- 
hood ;  the  Page's  air,  an  exact  description  of  hia 
master's  traveling  o'Ullt;  and  .Jean's,  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  delights  of  the  table.  Gracefully,  | 
but  like  the  otiier  jiieces,  does  the  duct  between 
the  Page  and  the  Landlord's  Baiigliter  treat  a 
theme  since  worn   threadbare:   the  contrast  be- 

2  Translated  frniii   tlie  New.  I'reii'  Presse  in    tlio  Lon- 
don Mxmic'd  Worl.il,  Oeceniber  20,  18711. 
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tween  town  and  country  life  hi  dance  and  song. 
The  first  and  only  situation,  wlien,  after  noticing 
but  masquerading  and  intriguing,  tlie  Iieart  comes 
into  its  riglits,  —  not  until  the  very  end  of  the 
opera,  though,  — •  is  Jean's  confession  with  the 
love  duet  appended  to  it.  But  even  here  the 
music  is  totally  deficient  in  tenderness  and 
warmth.  We  ourselves  consider  the  best  num- 
ber in  the  entire  score  to  be  the  first  finale, 
which,  with  its  varied  and  yet  elegant  confusion 
and  tlie  burden  ("  Cette  auberge  est  k  mon  gre, 
m'y  voici,  j'y  resterai  ")  employed  so  effectively, 
is  a  masterly  example  of  the  comedy-treatment 
of  broad  m-isic:il  form.  Boieldieu  here  reveals 
what,  with  all  his  independence,  he  learned  from 
Mozart,  and  what  he  was  to  unfold,  with  still 
greater  florid  beauty  and  richness,  in  the  licita- 
tion  scene  of  La  Dame  Blanche. 

Who  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  graceful 
Jean  de  Paris  has  nowadays  lost  much  of  its 
original  charm  ?  The  music  sounds,  here  and 
there,  exceedingly  dry  and  insipid,  quite  apart 
from  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  instrumental 
treatment.  These  defects  seem  to  increase  with 
the  size  of  the  stage  on  which  the  opera  is  per- 
formed, while,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  good  qual- 
ities most  especially  its  own  are  thrown  into  the 
background  and  grow  obscure.  The  proper  soil 
on  which  alone  conversational  operas  like  Jean 
de  Paris  flourish  is  at  all  times  a  small  stage  such 
as  that  of  the  Opera  Comique,  where  audience 
an-d  performers  are  on  a  more  intimate  footing ; 
whei-e  no  turn  in  the  dialogue,  no  delicacy  of  the 
accompaniment,  and  no  portion  of  the  play  of 
features  are  lost.  Jean  de  Paris  is  not  effective 
in  a  large  theatre  like  the  Opera  House.  We 
know  only  one  valid  reason  which  could  cause 
and  justify  its  being  produced  there  :  the  fact  of 
the  manager's  happening  to  be  in  a  position  to 
cast  the  opera  exceptionally  well.  We  do  not 
mean  by  this,  with  simply  distinguished  artists, 
but  with  artists  distinguished  in  this  particular 
branch  of  art ;  specialists,  or,  at  any  rate,  artists 
possessing  decided  talent  for  French  acting  op- 
era. Such  artists  our  Opera  House  cannot  at  the 
present  moment  show,  and  the  management 
could  consequently  hope  for  no  more  than  a  very 
small  measure  of  success.  For  a  work  which  by 
its  very  style  is  unsuited  to  tlie  Opera  House,  and 
is,  in  addition,  growing  rapidly  out  of  date,  a 
"  respectable  "  performance  is  not  sufBcient.  It 
must  be  re-animated  by  artists  of  brilliant  talent, 
or  not  given  at  all.  An  example  of  such  brill- 
iant talent,  such  a  complete  incarnation,  or  such 
a.  spiritualization,  of  opera  comique,  was  Roger 

Gustavo    Koger,  whose    place  will    never  be 

filled,  and  whom  we  shall  never  forget.  In  the 
year  1866,  he  sang  for  the  last  time  the  part  of 
Jean  de  Paris  in  the  little  Hannonie-Theatre, 
the  unfortunate  precursor  of  our  not  much  more 
fortunate  Komische  Oper.  He  was  already  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  had  only  one  arm ;  he  sang 
'  with  the  remains  of  his  voice,  and  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Yet  every  scene  played  by  him  conveyed 
more  to  the  audience  and  afforded  them  incom- 
parably higher  enjoyment  than  yesterday's  entire 
performance- at  the  Imperial  Opera  House.  Ro- 
ger's entrancing  style  invested  the  wretched  mise- 
en-scene  at  the  Harmonie-Theatre  with  more 
o-olden  brilliancy  than  the  magnificent  costumes 
at  the  Imperial  Opera  House  could  impart  to  the 
efforts  of  the  singers  there.  A  Roger,  it  is  true, 
is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day,  not  even  in 
France,  where  they  now  do  not  possess,  either 
at  the  Grand  Opera  or  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
any  tenor  who,  in  talent  or  art,  so  much  as  ap- 
proximates to  Roger.  Far,  therefore,  are  we 
from  wishing  to  compare  any  German  tenor  in  a 
specifically  French  creation  like  Jean  de  Paris 
with  Roger.  A  man  may  be  a  very  excellent 
Elvino,  Ernani,  or  Raoul,  and  yet  not  possess  a 


special  natural  qualification  for  the  light  tattle 
of  comic  opera.  Our  admirable  artist,  MUller, 
took  most  conscientiously  llie  greatest  pains  with 
his  part,  but  the  pains  were  the  most  prominent 
portion  of  his  impersonation.  The  extremely 
jerky,  quick  sentences  of  the  German  version, 
which  Jean  has  to  sing,  with  a  word  to  each 
note,  give  any  German  singer  enough  to  do  ;  a 
Frenchman  lets  them  glide,  as  it  were,  off  his 
lips.  Herr  MUller  tears  his  larynx  to  tatters. 
As  a  performance  in  an  unusual  field  of  action, 
Herr  MUller's  Jean  deserved  sincere  respect ; 
looked  at  from  a  purely  vocal  point  of  view,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  towered  over  everything 
done  by  any  one  else.  Herr  Scaria  was  more 
at  home;  in  the  part  of  the  Seneschal  he  brought 
to  bear  the  advantage  of  an  exceedingly  clear  ut- 
terance and  .  naturally  phlegmatic  gravity.  He 
did  not  produce  with  his  air  the  great  effect  which 
renders  the  latter  so  dear  to  famous  vocalists 
(Stockhaufen,  for  instance)  ;  he  was  frequently 
under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  those 
carefully  deadened  high  notes,  which  form  so  flat 
a  contrast  to  the  vigorous  notes  of  his  middle  and 
lower  register. 

Mine.  Kupfer,  as  the  Princess  of  Navarre, 
looked  magnificent.  She  was,  indeed,  a  prin- 
cess who  could  aff"ord  to  be  gazed  at  1  But  this 
was  all.  Even  in  the  non-florid,  simple  pieces, 
such  as  the  Troubadour's  romance,  her  singing 
was  pure  naturalism.  Mile.  Braga  exhibited, 
as  the  Page,  much  versatility,  and,  as  a  vocalist, 
got  over  the  difficulties  of  her  entrance-air  pretty 
well.  We  must,  however,  regret  the  restless  and 
unpleasing  eagerness  with  which  she  is  always 
striving  to  put  her  undeniable  dramatic  talent  in 
a  favorable  light,  and  thereby  succeeds  only  in 
exhibiting  it  in  a  distorting  glass.  She  is  ex- 
aggerated in  her  dramatic  accentuation  ;  in  the 
vivacity  of  her  movements;  and,  above  all,  in 
her  facial  expression.  She  is  fond  of  accompa- 
nying every  bar  with  a  fresh  look.  Let  her  dis- 
play a  little  more  natural  truth  and  simplicity, 
and  she  will  certainly  produce  more  genuine 
effiicts.  With  the  above  named  leading  artists, 
called  on  several  times  after  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain, were  associated  Mile.  Kraus  (Lorenza) 
and  Herr  Lay  (Pedrigo),  who  did  very  meri- 
toriously what  they  had  to  do.  The  opera  is 
placed  on  the  stage  as  eff"ectively  as  possible  ; 
the  new  costumes  especially,  by  their  magnifi- 
cence and  historical  accuracy,  are  well  worth 
seeing.  Eouakd  Haxslick. 


BERLIOZ'S  "PRISE  DE  TROIE." 

(From  Correspondence  of  the  K"ew  York  Musical  Review. ) 
So  long  as  a  musical  work  exists  only  on 
paper,  it  is  about  the  same  as  if  it  existed  only 
in  the  mind  of  its  author.  The  only  way  to 
test  a  piece  of  music  is  to  perform  it.  .  .  .  All 
those  who  love  Berlioz  (and  their  number  is 
noiv  very  great)  owe  a  debt  of  gratituile  to  our 
two  popular  conductors  of  orchestra,  Pasdeioup 
and  Colonne,  for  their  idea  of  taking  the  Prise 
de  Troie  from  the  shelves  of  the  book  stores 
and  of  presenting  it  to  the  public  in  a  manner 
which,  though  incomplete  on  account  of  its  lack- 
ing the  essential  element  of  action,  nevertheless 
enables  the  public  to  judge  of  the  work  from  a 
musical  point  of  view,  whilst  they  wait  for  some 
intelligent  manager  of  a  theatre  to  gain  assured 
success  by  putting  on  the  stage  the  Prise  de 
Troie  and  representing  anew  the  Troyens  a 
Carthage. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Berlioz  is  not  a 
dramatic  genius  ;  but  after  the  twenty  perform- 
ances of  the  Troyens  a  Carthage,  given  at  Paris 
in  1863,  that  assertion  seems  rather  strong.  He 
certainly  does  not  understand  the  stage  as  did 
Scribe   and  Mej-erbeer  ;   he  has    not,  as  a  poet 


the  commonplace  facility  of  the  former,  or,  as  a 
musician,  the  accommodating  eclecticism  of  the 
latter.  His  inspiration  is  often  labored,  but  it  is 
very  rarely  that  he  can  be  accused  of  committing 
a  scenic  absurdity,  and  never  is  he  guilty  of  any 
of  those  repugnant  theatrical  vulgarities  which 
Scribe  so  much  affected  and  which  Meyerbeer 
unhappily  accepted  with  too  much  complaisance. 
Knowing  that  he  was  capable  of  great  achieve- 
ments, and  avoiding  the  beaten  paths,  Berlioz 
could  scarcely  helji  producing  something  powerful 
and  original ;  that  passionate  admirer  of  Virgil, 
of  Shakespeare,  of  Gluck,  and  of  Spontini  could 
not  be  lacking  in  poetic  and  dramatic  feeling. 
The  powerful  scenes  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the 
ravishing  tableaux  of  Beatrice  el  Benedict,  and 
the  grand  and  charming  episodes  of  the  Troyens 
are  proofs  of  this. 

Berlioz's  inspiration  is  labored,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said.  This  truth  often  makes  itself  felt 
in  his  works,  and  what  is  known  of  his  mode 
of- working  only  confirms  this  impression.  .  He, 
moreover,  did  not  receive  any  musical  education 
in  his  early  youth.  He  could  play  only  a  little, 
a  very  little,  on  the  guitar  and  flute  and  none  at 
all  on  any  other  instrument.  With  the  music  of 
the  classic  masters  he  did  not  become  familiar 
until  much  later.  This  accounts  for  the  want  of 
ease  observable  in  some  of  bis  music.  But  this 
fault,  which  in  one  less  strongly  organized  would 
manifest  itself  in  harsh  and  awkward  phrases,  in 
trifling  and  unequal  numbers,  in  a  word,  in  weak- 
ness, is  in  him  very  much  attenuated  by  the  im- 
mediate contact  with  vigorous  thoughts,  full  of 
beauties,  which  invade  and  penetrate  the  hearer 
and  prevent  him  from  spending  much  thought 
on  those  gaps  in  the  '■  musicality." 

The  system  of  composition  followed  by  Berlioz 
in  his  operas  proceeds  from  two  different 
There  is,  first,  the  influence  of  the  styl 
favorite  authors  —  an  influence  very  easil 
nized  in   many  a  passage  ;   and  then  th: 
is  peculiarly  his  own,  which  he  has  creaieu  un- 
der the  incubation  of  the  romantic  period,  and 
which   Richard  Wagner   certainly   took   for  the 
point   of   departure   of  his   creations,   but,  as  is 
well   known,  after  the  first   efflorescence    of  the 
genius  of  Berlioz. 

In  briefly  analyzing  the  Prise  de  Troie,  we 
shall  try  to  distinguish,  among  the  principal 
movements,  those  which  may  be  arranged  under 
one  or  other  of  the  above  two  heads. 

The  entire  lyric  poem,  taken  by  Berlioz  from 
the  second  and  "-fourth  books  of  the  Jilneid, 
formed  at  first  in  the  mind  of  the  author  only  one 
composition.  But  the  dimensions  which  the 
work  assumed  soon  obliged  him  to  cut  it  in  two, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  stage.  Of  these  two 
parts  that  to  which  he  gave  the  preference,  and 
which  deserved  it,  and  which,  after  years  of 
waiting,  he  finally  had  the  liappiness  of  seeing 
put  upon  the  stage,  was  the  second,  the  Troyens 
a  Carthage.  In  regard  to  the  Prise  de  Troie,  he 
had  no  hope  that  it  would  be  represented  before 
the  arrival  of  better  times,  and  these  have  been 
very  long  in  coming.  It  appears  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  Berlioz  advanced  in  his  work,  his 
style  became  more  assured  and  fixed ;  for  in  the 
first  part  there  are  some  evidently  tentative  pas- 
sages, some  compromises  with  the  old  lyric  doc- 
trines, which  are  not  found  in  the  second.  The 
Prise  de  Troie  is  merely  a  beautiful  and  grand 
prologue.  The  musician  tunes  his  lyre,  and  it 
gives  forth  most  glorious  accents,  but  also  among 
them  more  than  one  discord. 

The  first  act  opens  with  a  chorus  of  the  Tro- 
jan populace,  which  is  dispersed  over  the  plain 
after  the  apparent  departure  of  the  Greeks.  The 
chorus  is  of  an  awkward  and  strained  measure  ; 
its  scholastic  forms  indicate  very  poorly  the 
abandon,    the    disorder,    which    ought    to   reign. 
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under  such  circumstances.  Berlioz  introduced 
here  the  onomatopcEias  which  he  so  much  af- 
fected, those  ha  !  ha!  vocalized,  which  are  ridicu- 
lous, and  nothing  else.  Cassandra,  the  prophet- 
ess, enters  upon  the  scene  after  the  departure  of 
the  chorus ;  her  recitative,  "  Les  Grecs  ont  dis- 
paru,"  is  in  grand  style,  and  the  admirable  air 
that  follows,  "  Malheureux  roi ! "  might,  aside 
from  some  harmonies  that  modernize  it,  have 
been  written  by  Gluek.  In  the  duo  between 
Cassandra  and  her  affianced,  Coroebus,  three 
parts  are  to  be  Jistinguislied  :  the  dialogues  in 
recitative,  which  a.e  of  a  beautiful  and  noble 
declaration  ;  the  two  cantabiles  of  Coroebus,  "  Re- 
viens  k  toi,"  in  the  style  of  Spontini,  and  "  Mais 
le  ciel  et  la  terre,"  recall  Mehul  and  his  correct 
frigidity  ;  finally,  the  union  of  the  two  voices, 
where  some  series  of  thirds  and  sixths  spoil  a 
fine  situation.  Berlioz  was  not  himself  in  that 
feeble  personation  of  the  first  act,  the  shortest 
and  the  least  good  of  the  three. 

A  liymn  in  the  form  of  a  march,  in  which  the 
Trojans  return  thanks  to  the  gods  who  protected 
their  city,  begins  the  second  act.     It  is  of  a  text- 
ure sufficiently  heavy  ;    the  composer  sought  to 
write  popular  music,  but  the  ellbrt  made  is  very 
perceptible,  and  it   came  to   nothing.      What  is 
the  sense,  for  example,  of  the   somewhat  puerile 
oppositions    of  forle    and    piano    in  "  Dieu   de 
rOlympe,"  and  "  Dieu  de  mers,"  for  which  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  whatever?     Nevertheless, 
thanks  to  the  powerful  instrumentation,  there  are 
some    fine-sounding   passages  in  the  movement, 
and  it  is  not  witliout   effect  on  the  public,  since 
at  the  Chatelet,  where,  however,  the  encores  are 
very  frequent,  it  had  to  be  repeated  last  Sunday. 
A  pleasant  and  short  diversion,  "  A  combat  wit^h 
the  cestus,  passage  at  arms,"  in  which  occurs  an 
episode  in  5-4  measure,  precedes  a  grand  scene 
of  singing  and  pantomime,  mixed,  in  which  figure 
Andromache,  her  son  Astyanax,  King  Priam  and 
Queen  Hecuba,  and   which  has   sense  and  is  in- 
teresting only  on  a  stage,     .ffineas  comes  running, 
to  tell,  in  a   rapid   melopceia,  the  terrible  spec- 
tacle of  which  he  has  just  been   a  witness :  the 
Trojan  priest  and  his  two  sons  choked  to  death 
bv  two  enormous  serpents  that  arose  from   the 
sea.     Then  begins  a  grand  movement  d'ensemble 
(ottetto  and  chorus)  :    "  Chatement  effroyable," 
which  is  one  of  the  rare,  but  very  great,  mistakes 
of  Berlioz.     A  gradation  of  effect,  ably  obtained, 
and  fine    vocal  and   orchestral   passages  are  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the   excessive   length  of  this 
movement,  its  fastidious  repetitions  of  words,  and 
the  false  manner  in  which  the  situation  is  treated. 
It  is  an  inexplicable  concession   to  the  ancient 
operatic  routine,  which  Berlioz  so  often  covered 
with   his   sarcasm.      Happily   there    comes  soon 
after  a  very  dramatic  air  by  Cassandra,  deploring 
that  her   counsels   have  not   been   followed,  and 
that  the  fatal  present  of  the  Greeks  has  been  in- 
troduced   into    the    city ;    then,    at    the    end,   a 
splendid  movement,  full  of  refulgence,  life,  and  in- 
terest,  uniting   in   the   liighest    degree   all    that 
which  constitutes  the  value  of  a    lyric  musical 
movement.     It  is  the  Trojan  march,  "  Du  roi  dcs 
dicux,    6    fiUe   aimec,"   and  it  is    twenty   times 
belter  than  that   which,  in   a  very  similar  situa- 
tion, closes  the  second  act.     If  Berlioz   had  not 
written  (liis  before  Wagner,  we   shoulil  say  that 
this    march    is    like  an  echo  from    Tannhiiuser. 
But  the  French  musician  had  in  limi,  long  before, 
the  a-spiralions  which  were   to  be   realized   in  so 
pcmonal  and  so  new  a  manner  in  his  symphonic 
poem's.      His   style  was  altogether  his  own  for  a 
long  time,  and   if  sometimes  it  was  not  e(|ual  to 
that  of  a  more  ancient  art,  it   was   so  only  tem- 
porarily, and  when  tlie  inspiration  had  left  him. 
He   for  a  long  time,  and   with   reason,   thought 
much  of  that  march,  for  he  intercalated  it  also  in 
tile  recitative  prologue  of  the  Truyfnii  it  Carthaije, 


which  prologue  was  added  in  the  representations 
of  the  opera,  in  order  to  resume  in  a  few  lines 
the  portion  not  then  represented,  that  is,  the 
Prite  de  Troie. 

In  the  third  act  we  find,  first,  a  scene  which 
would  have  a  most  powerful  effect  in  a  theatre  ; 
for  even  performed  at  a  concert,  with  only  sym- 
phonic resources,  it  produced  a  very  lively  im- 
pression. It  is  the  appearance  of  the  shade  of 
Hector,  who  comes  to  show  iEneas  the  way  of 
safety  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  com- 
mands him  to  flee  to  Italy  with  his  gods,  the 
treasure  of  Priam,  and  the  defenders  of  the  city, 
who  are  no  longer  of  any  use  to  it.  In  Hector's 
recital  no  other  notes  are  employed  except  the 
chroni.atic  series  descending  in  the  interval  of  an 
octave,  from  B-flat  to  B-llat:  these  phrases  un- 
folding themselves  redo  tono  as  a  psaLnody,  in 
the  space  of  twenty-eight  measures,  and  accom- 
panied only  by  the  long  chords  of  the  string  in- 
struments and  the  muted  notes  of  the  horn,  are 
of  a  terrible  effect.  The  use  of  the  horn,  in 
particular,  with  its  lugubrious  sounds  is  one  of 
those  novelties  interdicted  to  ordinary  minds. 
The  entire  scene  bears  the  stamp  of  genius. 
The  rjin  of  Troy  is  almost  accomplished  ;  tlie 
Greeks  are  in  the  city,  pillaging,  burning,  and 
killing  ;  but  .33ueas,  his  companions,  their  gods, 
and  tlie  treasure  of  Priam  have  escaped  them. 
Then  the  Trojan  women  implore  the  help  of 
Cybele  ;  their  chorus,  in  three  parts,  opens  with 
a  plaintive  exclamation,  leaving,  between  the 
voice  and  the  instruments,  the  interval  of  a 
diminished  fifth,  to  D-flat,  which  there  produces 
a  heart-rending  effect.  Berlioz  was  certainly  a 
great  colorist.  The  chorus  itself,  "  Puissante 
Cybele,"  has  much  sweetness  in  its  melancholic 
tint.  Cassandra  enters  with  disheveled,  hair 
and  in  tears.  She  makes  to  Vesta  a  sacrifice  of 
her  life,  and  exhorts  her  companions  to  imitate 
her  example  rather  than  permit  themselves  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  Some  hero- 
ically accept  the  alternative,  the  others  hesitate, 
and  are  reviled  by  the  former.  The  voluntary 
victims  with  Cassandra  at  their  head  immolate 
themselves  just  when  the  vanquishers  come  to  lay- 
hands  on  them This    whole   final  scene, 

on  which  Berlioz  has  left  his  vigorous  and  alto- 
gether personal  imprint,  is  admirably  conducted, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  dramatic.  The  recita- 
tive of  Cassandra,  the  choruses  of  the  women, 
everything  in  the  three  parts  is  of  the  mo>t  in- 
tense interest,  which  does  not  for  a  moment  di- 
minish. If  this  opera  were  well  performed  in  a 
theatre  with  an  intelligent  mise-en-scene,  this 
termination  ought  to  produce  a  deep  impression. 
The  melodic  style  of  Berlioz  in  the  Prise  de 
Troie  is,  above  all,  expressive.  Gluck's  pre- 
cepts guided  him.  In  regard  to  the  manner  of 
writing,  there  is  little  to  be  found  fault  with,  ex- 
cept in  some  of  the  slight  details,  as,  for  instance, 
the  first  notes  sung  by  iEneas  in  the  second  act, 
to  the  words  :  "  Du  peuple  et  des  soldats,"  and 
which  oblige  the  singer  to  sound,  without  prepara- 
tion, a  G  sharp  and  an  A  sharp,  and  this  with- 
out any  plausible  reason.  The  harmony  and  the 
instrumentation  are,  in  the  entire  work,  full  of 
relief  and  interest ;  ami  it  is  evident  that,  in  it 
all,  the  leclinical  part  of  the  composition  was  that 
which  most  preoccupied  Berlioz,  and  in  which 
he  most  constantly  drew  upon  his  inventive 
genius.  As  Wagner,  so  Berlioz  was  his  own 
proper  poet.  His  verses  are  often  very  beauti- 
ful, but  there  are  not  wanting  weak  places  in 
them.  He  had,  besides,  no  pretension  to  deserv- 
ing poetic  laurels,  and  he  wrote  his  own  libretto 
only  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the  entire  work 
should  be  modeled  according  to  his  ideas. 


"  Sio.  Basso  ncored  a  complete   success."  - 
Set  it  to  music  '!  or  won  a  bass  bawl  match  ? 


MR.  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN  IN  VICTORIA 
STREET. 

Mr.  Arthuh  Sullivan  is  the  "  Celebrity  at 
Home  "  in  the  World  recently.    The  writer  of  the 
article  says  that  Mr.  Sullivan  may  owe  his  cheer- 
ful temperament  rather  to  his  race  than  to  his  mu- 
sical destiny.    Of  Irish  parentage  on.one  side  and 
of  Italian  descent  on  the  other,  he  perhaps  re- 
tains the  vivacity  of  the  Irisli  with  the  more  solid 
intellectual  qualities  of   the  Italian.      Lively  as 
his  manner  is,  now  that  he  is  again  thoroughly 
restored   to  health,   it  is,    however,   no   difficult 
matter  to  bring  him  to  a  serious  level.     To  him 
all  beautiful  things  suggest  an  equivalent  in  his 
own  art,  to  which  he  strives,  above  all  things,  to 
impart    positive    character.      A    remarkable    in- 
stance of  his  faculty  in   this  peculiar  direction  is 
afforded  by   the   exquisite   part-song,  "  We   will 
wa>h  him,  mend  him,  tend  him,"  in  the  second 
act  of  the   Sorcerer,   which  at   once  brings  be- 
fore the  mind's  eye  chintz  gowns,  flowered  waist- 
coats, and  a  dance  upon  the  village  green.     This 
beautiful  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  light- 
handed  work  was  once  sung  with  immense   ap- 
plause at  one  of  Mr.  Leslie's  concerts  by  Madame 
Patey  and  other  artists  in  the  front  rank  of  their 
profession,  by   whom  every  delicate  nuance  was 
charmingly  and  sympathetically  rendered.    Here- 
at  the  purists  took  fright,  and  difficult  as  it  is  to 
believe,  actually  protested  with  solemn  dullness 
against  the  introduction  of  music  written  for  a 
light  theatrical  piece    info  a  concert    otherwise 
composed     of   "  serious "    work.       Dull     people 
always  do  this  kind  of  thing,  and  quite   overlook 
the  well-worn  truth,  that  to  play  with  a  subject 
the  author  must  know  It  thoroughly.     These  are 
the  men  who  call  Frenchmen  superficial   because 
they  are  clear,  and   Germans  profound   because 
they  are   ponderous.     As  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  de- 
serves honor  for    the  ability  with  which  he  de- 
fends authorship  against  the    outrages  of  man- 
agers, publishers,  hoc  genus  omne,  so  does  Mr. 
Sullivan  merit  glory  for  the  thoroughly  artistic 
hopefulness  and  manly  self-denial  which  enables 
him  to  resist  the  temptation  of  tuition  —  the  rock 
on  which  so  many  musicians  of  fair  promise  have 
struck.      Happily  for  the  public  and  himself,  he 
preferred    long  years  of  hard   work,  sweetened 
now  and  then  by  that  praise  which  is  so  remote 
from  solid  pudding,  to  the  very  handsome  income 
which  teaching  would  have  given  him  at  once. 
With  the  audacity  which  sometimes  accompanies 
genius,  he  spurned  the  pot-au-feu  of  the  instruct- 
or,  and    determined   to   live   by   genuine   work. 
None  but  those  acquainted  with  the  musical  pro- 
fession can  do  full  justice  to  the  young  composer, 
who,  instead  of  spending  his  day  in  picking  up 
seven  or  eight  guineas  from  inharmonious  skulls, 
devotes  the   whole  of  it  to  original  work,   and 
trusts  for  his  bread  to  its  success.      He  has,  of 
course,  one  immense  advantage  over  the  giver  of 
lessons.     Be  the  latter  never  so  skilled,  he  comes 
to  his  original  work  wearied  and  jaded,  and  un- 
der   these    depressing  circumstances  the  fire   of 
genius  must  require  a  world  of  stirring  before  it 
will  burn  brightly.     This  life  of  alternate  drudg- 
ery and  inspiration   Arthur  Sullivan  determined 
should  never  be  his.     Like  a  musical  Cortez  he 
burne<l  his  ships,  and  trusted  to  the  unexplored 
possibilities  of  art  to  justify  his  resolves.     Just 
at  this  moment  there  is  some  little  danger  that 
the  reputation  of  Arthur  Sullivan  as  a  solid  musi- 
cian of  the  higher  class  will  be  overshadowed  by 
the  enormous  popularity  attained  by  the    light 
.and  pretty  music  which,  wedded  to  Mr,  W.   S. 
Gilbert's    excpiisitely   humorous    "  words,"    has 
driven   America  as  well    as  England  mad   over 
//.  M.  S.   Pinafore,     This  purely  national  and 
original  vein  of  production  was  hit  upon  in  the 
oddest  way.      Thirteen  years   ago   Charles  Bur- 
nett, a  writer  on  Punch,  died,  and  his  family  be- 
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jng  left  in  sore  distress,  a  benefit  was  arranged, 
and  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand  promised  to  collaborate 
■with  Mr.  Sullivan  in  a  musical  piece.  Time 
passed,  till  within  a  week  of  the  benefit  it  oc- 
curred to  the  collaborators  as  they  were  going  to 
church  that  they  had  collaborated  nothing.  Mr. 
Burnand  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  "  Let  us," 
said  he,  "  set  Cox  and  Bo.\  to  music."  Sullivan, 
struck  with  the  happy  thought,  said  "  Book  it ;  " 
and  in  seven  days  the  work  was  written,  learned, 
rehearsed  and  rendered  by  Messrs.  Du  Maurier, 
Harold  Power,  and  Arthur  Cecil.  Transferred  to 
the  German  Reed  entertainments,  Cox  and  Box 
ran  for  five  hundred  nights,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil  achieved  a  genuine  triumph.  Few  will 
forget  his  singing  the  delightful  "  Lullaby  Bacon." 
The  success  of  Cox  and  Box  opened  up  a 
prospect  of  lucrative  work  to  Arthur  Sullivan, 
whose  first  work  produced  in  conjunction  with 
W.  S.  Gilbert  was  Thespis,  written  ibr  Mr. 
Toole,  and  adapted  for  the  peculiarities  of  his 
individual  organ.  Thespis  ran  a  hundred  nights, 
but  is  now  obscured  by  the  brighter  light  of 
Trial  by  Jury,  The  Sorcerer,  and  Pinafore,  the 
latter  of  which  was  worked  out  b)-  the  composer 
during  intense  physical  pain  which  preceded  his 
serious  illness  last  summer.  In  Mr.  Gilbert  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  found  a  collaborator  after  his  own 
heart.  His  lines  are  always  smooth  and  perfect 
in  rhythm,  and  what  is  more  important,  as  Mi*. 
Sullivan  avers,  are  eminently  suggestive.  The 
composer  lays  great  stress  upon  this  point,  in- 
asmuch as  he  holds  that  the  "  words  "  of  a  musi- 
cal piece  should  suggest  the  music.  In  produc- 
ing their  work  the  authors  of  Pinafore  proceed 
after  a  method  of  their  own.  Instead  of  the 
"  book  "  being  after  due  consultation  written  and 
then  set  to  music,  the  work  goes  on  simulta- 
neously by  a  gradual  process  of  piling  up  number 
on  number.  Above  all  things  it  is  kept  in  mind 
that  the  opening  chorus  and  air  must  be  lively 
and  characteristic,  and  that  the  finale  to  the  first 
act  shall  put  the  audience  in  good  humor.  An- 
other serious  matter  is  to  decide  when  the  music 
ia  to  be  made  of  the  first  importance  and  when 
subordinated  to  the  words.  When  a  dramatic 
situation  can  be  perfectly  illustrated  by  the  music, 
the  composer  allows  his  power  full  scope  ;  but 
when  explanation  is  needed,  cuts  down  his  music 
to  mere  intoning,  as  in  the  immortal  "  I  'm 
monarch  of  the  sea,"  in  which  the  i-epetition  of 
"  his  sisters,  his  cousins,  and  his  aunts,"  has  ten- 
fold the  force  and  fun  it  would  have  if  sunf  to 
an  air.  Bit  by  bit  book  and  music  are  produced, 
and  the  work  is  done  ;  and  what  the  over-serious 
call  an  amusing  trifle  is  produced  —  no  trifle  to 
the  laborers  before  the  mast  of  H.  M.  S.  Pina- 
fore,—  Yorkshire  Post, 


TALKS  ON  ART.  — SECOND  SERIES.' 

FROM      INSTRUCTIONS      OF     MR.     WILLIAM     M. 
HUNT    TO    HIS    PUPILS. 

XIX. 

( To  one  beginning  to  paint  )  Learn  to  paint  the 
whole  thing  in  at  onCe.  Do,  vi:iibly  and  positively, 
certain  things  that  you  have  not  been  in  ihe  habit  of 
doing.  Study  to  arrange  certain  things  for  a  result 
later.  When  the  result  arrives,  that 's  the  end  of  it. 
You  want  to  pack  certain  things  in  your  trunk  before 
you  start. 

See  what  the  vital  things  are!  Give  up  all  idea  of 
"  finish  !  "  Nobody  ever  finished.  Keep  the  cinvas 
as  a  slate  to  do  your  sums  on.  Don't  expect  to  finish 
it,  sign  your  name,  and  present  it  to  your  grand- 
mother. She  won't  care  anything  about  it.  Use  your 
■  canvas  like  a  tablet  to  do  your  lessons  on.  When  you 
learn  what  vjilues  are,  you  '11  find  that  a  picture  exists. 

Get  the  general  look  of  things.     Look  at  the  lighf 

1  Copyright  1867,  by  Helen  M.  Knowlton. 


on  the  top  of  that  head.  {A  plaster  bas-relief.)  It  is 
simple  and  clear,  but  you,  in  your  anxiety  to  draw 
whatever  you  lliinlc  you  see,  cover  it  with  lines  and 
disturb  it  with  shadows. 

What  is  the  effect?  A  brilliant  white  cast  against 
a  gray  back  ground.  Don't  look  for  lines.  Don't 
borrow  any  dark  lines.  Tliere  are  enough  of  them, 
we  all  know.  You  think  you  see  lines  in  that  haii-, 
and  you  put  ihem  in  until  they  look  like  the  teeth  of 
a  coarse  comb. 

"  Masses  "  are  great  sp-aces  where  the  light  strikes 
and  where  the  shadows  fall.  Close  your  eyes  and  see 
how  the  lines  disappear  compared  with  the  great  mass 
of  shadow  ! 

"  I  can  see  one  !  " 

Of  course  you  can  ;  and  you  can  see  things  which 
are  not  there.  Your  business  is  no:  scrutiny  ;  it  is 
impression,  perception.  When  you  look  at  that  cast 
you  see  a  beautiful  image.  You  don't  see  a  collection 
of  lines.  You  don't  want  to  do  any  more  than  there 
is  to  <lo.  You  do  too  much  work;  or  what  you  call 
work.  You  won't  believe  how  little  work  there  is  iu 
a  fine  thing!  Look  at  "  Clytie,"  yonder!  How 
many  "  lines  "  do  you  see  ?  You  can  do  it  all  without 
a  line.  Do  it  like  an  apparition  at  first.  The  shoul- 
ders and  chest  are  one  mass  of  light.  Little  tints,  to 
be  sure,  there  are;  but  with  two  or  three  you  can 
model  the  whole  thing.  I  say  you.  I  mean  myself 
I  mean  all  of  us.  You  may  draw  lines  to  the  end  o( 
time,  and  you  won't  have  a  picture.  You  can't  do 
things  simply  without  studying.  You  don't  want  a 
lot  of  liues,  like  a  rain-storm,  to  give  an  impression. 
You  need  one  solid,  flat  tint.  Look  at  this  back- 
};ronnd.  I  'ni  not  doinj;  it  for  finish,  but  for  fact. 
You  get  your  outlines  too  much  before  getting  your 
masses ;  and  then  you  leave  a  light  edge,  like  a  halo, 
all  around  the  head,  for  fear  of  losing  the  outline. 

Better  he  frankly  wrong,  than  doubtfully  right. 
In  drawing  the  little  girl's  frock,  put  in  decided  shad- 
ows wherever  you  see  them.  Then  you  will  know 
where  you  are.  Now  you  have  the  general  tint  and 
the  shadows  of  the  drapery,  see  how  the  hands  and 
wrists  come  out  luminous. 

Having  made  the  hair  dark,  you  can  take  out  the 
little  lights  that  fall  on  the  braid.  Don't  do  it  as  you 
think  it  is!  Y'ou  don't  know  how  a  braid  looks.  You 
can't  draw  details  until  you  get  the  masses.  Count 
the  lights  on  the  braid,  and  put  them  all  in  as  you 
thinic  they  are,  and  where  are  you  ?  You  are  working 
like  a  wig-maker,  and  have  added  a  great  deal  which 
you  really  did  not  see. 

Simplify  certain  things,  and  add  what  is  necessary. 
If  you  see  a  robin  in  the  grass,  don't  draw  in  every 
blade  of  the  grass.  Don't  put  in  stuff  that  does  n't 
mean  anything.  Look  at  that  shadow  in  the  corner  of 
the  room!  Full,  rich,  dark,  and  undisturbed  by  lines 
and  details. 

Ordinary  outlines  represent  nothing.  They  are  a 
map  of  what  the  drawing  might  have  been  —  if  there 
had  been  any. 
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MUSIC   IN   BOSTON. 

Harvard  Musical  Association.  —  The  New 
Year  opened  musically.  The  second  Symphony 
Concert,  in  spite  of  business  and  gifts  and  calls, 
drew  a  large  audience  to  the  Music  Hall,  who  were 
regaled  and  edified  with  a  choice  artistic  pro- 
gramme of  both  old  and  new,  the  former  repre- 
sented by  Bach  and  Mozart,  the  latter  by  Bar- 
giel,  Bruch,  and  Rubinstein,  while  Mendelssohn, 
the  young  Felix,  full  of  filial  piety,  loyal  to  the 
past,  yet  pressing  forward,  stood  for  the  transi- 
tion and  connecting  link,  though  Schumann 
might  have  stood  there  more  significantly. 
These  were  the  selections  :  — 

Overture  to  "  Medea  " Bargtel. 

Aria:  "  My  heart  ever  faithful,"  with  Piano  and  'Cello.  Bach. 
Mrs.  J.  \V.  Weston. 


Symphony,  in  D  (No.  ],  Breitkopf  and  Hiir(«l)    .     Mozart. 

Adagio  and  Allegro  —  Andante  —  Presto. 
Cbaconne,  in  D  minor,  originally  for  Violin  Solo, 

adapted  for  Orchestra  by  Kaff Bach, 

Overture  to  "  Die  Heimkehr  aus  der  I''remde."    Mendelssohn. 
Aria;  "  Iiii^eborg's  Lament,"  from  *'  Scenes  from 

the  Tritlijof  Saga,"  Op.  23  (new)       .     .      Mux  Bruch. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Weston. 
First    Movement    {Allegro    miiesioso)  from  the 

"  Ocean  "  Symphony,  in  C,  Op.  42    .     .        Rubinstein. 

Bargiel's  Medea  Overture  was  given  for, the 
fourth  time  during  the  past  ten  years  of  these 
concerts,  and  it  wears  well,  — •  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Overtures  since  Schumann.  It  is  sombre 
and  tragical,  to  be  sure,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  but  this  is  relieved  by  an  e.xquisitely 
tender  and  melodious  episode  ;  and,  as  a  whole, 
the  work  is  grand,  impressive,  and  original.  It 
was  finely  playe<].  The  Mozart  Symphony,  one 
of  several  in  D,  and  "  without  Minuet,"  is  a 
lovely  composition,  spontaneous,  melodious,  un- 
mistakably clear  in  its  intentions.  You  do  not 
have  to  ask  yourself  whether  you  understand  it, 
or  whether  you  really  like  it,  as  you  do  after 
almost  every  recent  work.  There  it  stands,  posi- 
tive and  perfect,  which  is  only  saying  that  it  is 
by  Mozart ;  with  hiru  it  is  no  painful  climbing  to 
a  would-be  heaven  of  invention  ;  in  that  heaven 
of  harmony  he  lives  and  breathes  at  home,  and 
what  he  composes  is  beyond  criticism  ;  only 
sympathy,  appreciation,  are  in  place  while  he  is 
on  the  stage,  and  nothing  can  be  less  apprecia- 
tive than  to  consign  such  a  symphony  as  this  to 
the  background  because,  forsooth,  it  has  no  part  for 
the  clarinet,  no  trombones,  tubas,  and  the  like,  as 
modern  orchestral  productions  have.  With  sim- 
pler means  Mozart  could  express  more  than  the 
moderns  with  their  monster  orchestras,  and  from 

fewer   instruments    evoke,  not    sek'  -    -; 

satisfying    sonority ;  and    so  could 
this  Symphony  the  first  movement  i 
portant,  with  its  noble  Adagio  inti 
its  genial  Allegro,  of  which  the  pr 
is    almost  identical  with  that  of  t 
Overture,  which   is  charmingly  worked  up  with 
secondary  motives  and  with  beautiful  tone  color- 
ing.    The  Andante  is  graceful,  sweet,  and  tender, 
but  was  made  a  little  cloying  by  unnecessary  ob- 
servance of  the  conventional  repetition    marks. 
The  Presto  is  like  happy  lovers'  melody ;  many 
will  remember  an   old  English  love  duet,  once 
often  heard  in  parlors,  which  was   palpably  cut 
out  from  one  of  its  tuneful  passages.     The  Sym- 
phony  was  delicately  rendered,  and  we  do  not 
envy  the  spoiled  musical  appetite  which  found  no 
zest  in  it. 

Of  a  grander,  broader,  deeper  order,  yet  in 
harmonious  succession,  came  the  Bach  Chaconne. 
Raif  made  an  important  addition  to  our  orches- 
tral repertoire  when  he  transcribed  that  wonder- 
ful violin  solo  —  perhaps  the  greatest  thing  ever 
written  for  a  single  violin  —  for  orchestra.  He 
finds  his  justification  for  so  doing  (so  he  says  in 
a  short  preface  to  the  score)  in  the  polyphonic 
character  of  Bach's  violin  solos,  which,  he 
thinks,  shows  that  they  were  intended  for  devel- 
opment into  full  orchestral  proportions.  But  the 
wonder  is  that  the  violin  part  contains  all  this 
and  seems  so  perfect  in  itself.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  the  original  work  admitted  of  such  a 
marvelous  expansion,  such  an  inexhaustible 
wealth  and  variety  of  form  and  color,  as  one  vari- 
ation after  another  develops  out  of  the  pregnant, 
still  ever  present,  sober  theme,  each  a  fresh 
surprise  and  keen  delight,  helps  us  to  realize 
what  an  intrinsic  power  and  inspiration  reside  in 
that  solo  for  the  violin.  Raflf  has  executed  the 
Jask  in  a  masterly  way,  showing  a  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  orchestra  and 
of  the  art  of  instrumentation.  Such  fascination 
is  there  in  the  piece,  such  unfailing  certainty  of 
a    fresh    revelation,   yet  a  homelike   feeling  of 
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identity,  in  each  successive  variation,  tliat  one 
could  almost  pray  to  have  the  theme  keep  on 
renewing  and  transfiguring  itself  in  that  way  all 
day  long. 

In  pleasant  contrast  came  the  fresh,  youthful, 
spring-like  little  Overture  of  Mendelssohn.  It 
was  a  mistake,  however,  to  leave  olT  the  four 
measures  from  the  introduction  which  recur  so 
expressively  at  the  end.  The  Allegro  from  the 
"  Ocean  "  Symphony  made  a  strong,  exhilarating, 
bright  conclusion  to  the  concert.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  poetry  of  Ocean  in  it ;  it  is 
imaginative,  romantic,  graphic,  and  exciting 
music,  but  probably  requires  several  hearings  for 
its  full  appreciation.  Though  it  was  played  with 
spirit,  yet  in  some  parts,  in  certain  instruments, 
its  outlines  and  its  felicities  of  detail  were  some- 
what blurred  by  carelessness  of  phrasing  and  of 
rhythmical  division. 

Mrs.  AVeston  has  a  rich  and  musical  mezzo- 
soprano  voice,  and  sings  with  unaffected  feeling 
and.  expression,  though  hardly  with  enough  aban- 
don in  the  rapturous  song  of  Bach,  which  would 
have  been  more  effective  in  that  great  hall  with 
an  orchestral  accompaniment  ('he  Franz  parts 
could  not  be  found)  ;  but  the  piano  and  'cello  ob- 
lifrato  were  nicely  played  by  Mr.  Foote  and  Mr. 
Wulf  Fries.  The  "  Lament,"  from  Bruch's  Frith-  \ 
jof,  a  sort  of  Thckla's  song,  is  very  beautiful,  both 
in  its  simple,  touching  melody,  which  has  a  true 
Norse  flavor,  and  in  its  delicate  romantic  orches- 
tration (without  trumpets  or  trombones),  in  which 
the  violas  have  a  very  active  part.  It  proved  to 
be  admirably  suited  to  Mrs.  Weston's  voice  and 
manner,  and  made  a  deep  impression  ;  the  calls 
for  a  repetition  were  enthusiastic  and  persistent, 
but  were  modestly  declined. 

Euterpe.  — The  second  concert,  Wednesday  even- 
ing, Jan.  7,  was  a  very  enjoyable  occasion,  —  all  the 
more  so  through  the  return  to  the  pleasant  old  ar- 
vansrement  of  placing  the  performers  in  the  middle 
of  the  Ustenci-s.  The  programme  gave  us  old  and 
new,  the  classical  and  the  romantic,  in  singular  con- 
trast, thus : — 

Quartet ^-  ^-  i^ozart. 

No.  465,  Koechel's  Cataloi^ue.  Composed 
January  li,  1785,  at  Vienna.  No.  6  of 
the  set  of  six  quartets  dedicated  to  Joseph 
Haydu. 

Adagio C  major,  3-4 

Allegretto C  major,  4-4 

Andante  cantabile F  "lajor,  -3-4 

Menuetto;  allegretto C  major,  3-4 

Trio C  minor,  3-4 

Allegro  molto C  major,  2-4 


Quartet,  No.  7,  Opus  192,  No.  2       ...    Joachim  Rcif. 
The  jiiller's  Pretty  Daughter.     A  Cycle  of  Tone-poems. 

The  Youth  —  Allei^etto D  major,  9-8 

The  Jim  — Allegro •     •     G  minor,  2-4 

The  Miller's    Daughter  —  Audaute,    quasi 

adagietto B  flat  major,  6-8 

Unrest  —  Allegro D  minor,  4-4 

Explanation  —  Ajidantino,  quasi  allegretto       G  major,  3-4 
For  the  Xnptial  Eve  —  Vivace     .     .     ■     .       D  major,  4-4 

The  Quartet  in  C  is  one  of  the  old  favorites,  one 
of  the  perfect  things  of  Mozart.  It  was  beautifully 
rendered  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  espe- 
cially the  Andante  with  that  interesting  figure  in  the 
'cello  part.  RafTs  "  programme  "  piece  is  no  Quartet 
at  all  in  jKiintof  form  or  spirit,  but  it  is  very  interest- 
ing in  all  bul  the  last  of  its  six  scenes  or  tone-pictures, 
being  melodious,  rich,  and  euplionious  in  the  blending 
of  the  instruments,  and  full  of  poetic  suggestion. 
The  first  number  seems  to  express  the  vague  longing 
for  love  in  the  youth's  soul,  the  aimless  aspiration, 
and  th;  music  is  a  little  prolix  as  well  as  vague,  yet 
enjovatilc.  ''  The  Mill "  is  the  most  natural  and  charm- 
ing nnmber;  this  gave  general  delight,  and  had  to  he 
repeated.  The  fifth  number,  "  Explanation,"  or  dec- 
laration, confession  (Erkldrunrj),  also  pleased  exceed- 
ingly. Mr.  Gicse's  manly  'cello  tone  was  certainly 
very  eloquent  and  tender  in  its  pleading,  and  the  sil- 
Tcry  soft  voice  of  the  mai'len  was  supposed  to  be 
beard  in  the  fimt  violin.    All  very  pretty,  but  whether 


such  a  love  duct  between  two  instruments  would  keep 
much  hold  upon  one's  sympathies  after  several  hear- 
ings may  well  be  a  question.  Probably  the  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  style  of  Quartet  will  long  outlast  it. 
The  last  piece,  "  Zum  Polter-Abend,"  which  means, 
we  suppose,  the  noisy  mock  serenade  of  the  "Nuptial 
Eve,"  seemed  a  rushing,  scrambling,  head-over-heels 
sort  of  movement,  and  we  fear  would  have  seemed  so 
even  if  it  had  not  been  scrambled  through  with  by  the 
hard-taxed  instruments. 


The  Second  Unitersiti'  Concert,  with  its  first 
performance  in  this  country  of  the  Goetz  Symphony, 
with  two  beautiful  movements  of  a  Diverlimento  (for 
string  orchettra  and  two  horns)  by  Mozart,  two  great 
Overtures,  and  Miss  Iia  Welsh's  singing,  was  alto- 
gether enjoyable,  Mr.  Lisiemanu's  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra playing  very  finely  ;  bat  we  must  reserve  fuller 
notice. 

Max  Bkuch's  "  Odysseus"  (concluded).  —  We 
left  the  hero  rescued  from  the  waves  by  the  Oceanides, 
iiud  deposited,  asleep,  hungry,  and  naked,  on  the  shore 
of  the  green  and  happy  island  of  the  Phajacians,  a 
race  favored  of  the  Immortals,  dwelling  in  fabulous 
peace,  and  leading  a  life  all  innocent  gayety  and  sun- 
shine. And  now  follow  two  of  the  finest  scenes  of 
tlie  work. 

VI.  Nausieaa.  She  is  the  king's  daughter,  who  is 
dancing  and'tingingand  "  tossing  the  light  ball"  with 
her  lighter-hearted  maidens.  Their  strain,  in  9-8 
measure,  alternating  with  a  simpler  one  in  6-8,  is  ex- 
ceedingly graceful,  light,  and  buoyant.  They  sing  of 
careless  trust  and  joy :  "  Seize  the  fleeting,  blissful 
hour,"  etc.,  with  an  exquisitely  accompanying  figure 
ill  the  orchestra.  His  awakening  and  surprise  at  see- 
ing, as  it  were,  Diana  and  her  nymphs,  and  his  sup- 
plication for  aid,  are  admirably  managed  ;  and  the 
cordial  hymn-like  chorus  of  welcome:  "Beggars  and 
strangers  always  come  from  Zeus,"  concludes  a  num- 
ber rich  in  musical  invention  and  felicitous  transitions. 
The  part  of  Nausieaa  was  tastefully  sung  by  Mrs.  G. 
A.  Adams.     Now  follows  music  of  a  grander  strain. 

VII.  The  Banquet  with  the  Phaiakes,  or  Phasa- 
cians.  This  is  the  most  exciting,  and,  by  all  odds,  the 
greatest  number  in  the  work.  A  marrowy  and  vigor- 
ous fugue  theme  is  introduced  by  the  bass  voices,  an- 
swered by  the  tenor,  alto,  and  soprano,  and  is  worked 
up  into  a  magnificent  whole,  with  a  most  enthusiastic 
and  effective  accompaniment.  To  this  grand  outburst 
of  welcome  succeeds  the  yetgrandersongof  the  Rhap- 
sodes, for  which  all  the  strings  of  the  orchestra  resolve 
themselves  into  a  gigantic,  all-pervading  "harp  of  a 
thousand  strings,"  resounding  with  full  chords  pizzi- 
cato, in  bold,  broad,  and  unflagging  rhj'thm.  Tenors 
and  basses,  in  powerful  unison,  recite  the  tale  of  the 
fall  of  Troy,  the  fate  of  Agamemnon,  and  the  ten 
years'  wandering  of  Ulysses.  Of  course  this  leads  to 
his  discovery,  and  the  short,  startling  chorus,  one 
voice  after  another,  "Tis  he,"  "'tis  he,"  soon  all 
uniting  in  full,  strong  chords:  " 'T  is  the  chieftain 
of  might,"  which  is  worthy  of  what  has  gone  before. 
And  then,  in  grateful  contrast  and  completion  to  all 
this  glorious  exritement  comes  the  softer,  sweeter, 
but  rich,  full,  satisfying  quartet  and  chorus  in  praise 
of  home;  then,  Allegro  con  brio,  with  a  most  e.xhila- 
rating  accompaniment,  with  cheering  chorus  of  the 
people,  the  shining  sails  are  spread,-  the  oars  groan 
again,  and  away  the  hero  is  borne  upon  the  home- 
ward voyage.  This  whole  scene  is  full  of  genius  and 
consummate  art ;  the  music  tells  the  story  wonderfully 
well. 

VIII.  We  come  back  to  poor  Penelope,  weaving 
the  L'arment,  unraveling  by  night  what  she  has  woven 
by  day,  to  baffle  the  importunity  of  the  suitors.  She 
sings  a  very  simple,  yearning  minor  melody,  to  which 
the  accompaniment  supplies  the  ar/ilato  of  her  .anxious 
her.rt;  the  low,  sad  .song  is  only  varied  by  one  mild 
burst  of  indignation  as  ohe  thinks  of  the  presumptu" 
ous  carouser.s.  It  is  a  song  of  simple  beauty  and  true 
feeling,  but  almost  lost  amid  the  more  brilliant  and 
exciting  scenes,  although  Miss  Homer  sang  it  tonch- 
ingly  and  truly. 

IX.  The  Return.  Tenderly  singing  in  soft  uni- 
son,   the  Phaiakes  carry    the  sleeping   Odysseus   on 


shore,  then  steal  away,  and  their  smooth  four-part 
song  is  heard,  softe-r  and  softer,  as  they  recede.  He 
wakes,  does  not  recognize  his  native  land,  denounces 
the  traitors  who  have  abandoned  him,  wonders  where 
he  is,  until  Athena  appears  and  informs  him.  AVheu 
she  tells  him  of  the  suitors  and  the  danger  of  Pene- 
lope, he  breaks  out  in  a  strain  of  rage  and  indigna- 
tion, which  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  revengeful 
aria  of  Pizarro  in  Fidelia,  and  affords  a  grand  op- 
portunity for  impassioned  declamation,  such  as  Mr. 
Adams  was  quite  sure  to  improve.  The  scene  has 
dramatic  intensity. 

X.  Feast  in  Ithaca.  This  last  is  a  stirring  scene, 
full  of  fine  musical  matter,  to  much  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  audience,  sated  with  so  much  before,  was 
probably  but  half  alive.  There  is  first  a  vigorous 
chorus  of  the  people  :  "  H.ive  ye  heard  the  tidings  ■?  " 
ending  with  shouts  of  triumph  ;  then,  by  way  of  ten- 
der episode  before  the  final  chorus,  a  beautiful  duet 
between  the  reunited  wife  and  husband,  which  is  of 
a  very  noble  character,  —  nothing  of  morbid  senti- 
mentality or  commonplace  about  it;  only  the  very 
richness  of  the  full  chord  progressions  in  the  orchestra 
make  it  perhaps  a  little  cloying ;  and  then  a  most 
enthusiastic,  rapturous  chorus  of  praise  to  all  the 
gods,  and  triumph,  beginning  in  long  solid  chords, 
and  contrapuntally  developed  as  it  gains  momentum 
and  excitement;  it  has  immense  sonority  and  breath 
and  splendor;  but  it  is  not  a  fugued  chorus,  and 
partly  for  that  reason  perhaps,  though  it  is  more  tu- 
multuous .and  overwhelming,  it  has  less  intrinsic 
power  than  the  chorus  of  the  Phteacians. 

This  is  a  very  meagre  description  of  "Odysseus," 
and  it  will  require  more  than  one  hearing  to  do  it 
justice.  On  the  whole,  the  impression  left  by  it  on 
our  mind  is  of  a  work  of  rare  musicianship  and  of  im- 
aginative genius.  Of  melodies,  distinct  and  positive, 
one  carries  away  few,  and  those  not  remarkable  ;  but 
of  melodij,  melodic  passages,  and  phrases,  it  is  full,  — 
more  in  the  choruses  than  in  the  solos,  far  more  in 
the  orchestra  than  in  the  voices.  All  flows  grace- 
fully and  smoothly  throughout.  The  part  writing  for 
voices  is  clear  and  masterly.  The  harmony  and  in- 
strumentation are  remarkably  rich  and  graphic  and 
original.  It  takes  a  composer  of  a  high  order  to  set 
such  texts  to  music  so  successfully  as  Max  Briich  has 
here  done. 

It  is  well  that  the  Cecilia  have  decided  to  give  an- 
other performance  of  "  Odvsseus  "  later  in  the  season, 
for  a  curious  variety  of  opinions  have  been  expressed 
about  it.  For  instance,  in  the  Suvday  Courier,  after 
the  musical  editor  has  offered  a  favorable  opinion,  a 
"Growler"  is  introduced  with  "Something  on  the 
other  side."    He  says  :  — 

After  listening  attentively  for  two  hours  and  a  half 
to  the  combined  efforts  of  soloists,  chorus,  and  orches- 
tra, I  went  home  thoroughly  worn  out  mentally  and 
musically.  I  had  looked  for  bread,  and  they  had 
given  what  to  me  was  a  stone  :  so  I  naturally  ex- 
pected to  find  some  confirmation  of  my  feelings  in  the 
reports  of  the  daily  press.  Judge  then  of  ray  surprise 
at  finding  a  review  of  the  work  in  the  Advertiser 
which  started  out  with  the  assertion  that  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  work  was  its  expressive  melodi- 
ousness !  Here  I  bad  been  a  whole  long  evening  fol- 
lowing the  work  with  all  my  eyes  and  ears,  and  had 
failed  to  discover  anything  whatever  at  all  worthy  the 
name  of  melody,  and  then  to  he  told  that  melody  was 
its  greatest  charm!  I  thought  possibly  I  might  he 
wrong,  so  I  look  the  score  and  sought,  as  one  seeks  for 
hidden  treasures,  for  the  melody  I  was  assured  was 
there.  I  found,  indeed,  what  I  might  call  the  front 
ends  of  what,  if  properly  developed,  might  have  formed 
respectable  melodies,  but  nothing  more.  These  frag- 
ments were  from  two  to  four  bars  in  length,  and  often 
I  said  to  myself,  while  listening,  that  the  long  hoped- 
for  melody  had  at  length  arrived.  No  such  good 
luck:  the  poor  things  seemed  so  lonesome,  that  after 
a  very  brief  struggle  for  existence  ihey  retired  into 
the  orchestral  tumult  that  surged  around  them,  as  if 
weary  of  contending  with  such  uncongenial  surround- 
ings. I  thought  possibly  that  Penelope's  lament  might, 
though  mournful,  be  musically  expressive  of  her  grief. 
I  found  ii  insufferably  stupid,  nothing  more.  In  short, 
where  I  might  reasonably  have  expected  melody,  I 
found  nothing  but  musical  commonplaces:  even  the 
choruses,  with  possibly  two  or  three  exceptions,  were 
simply  orchestral  figures  adapted  to  words.  I  found 
phniy  of  form,  an  excess  of  orchestral  coloring,  more 
or  less  declamiition,  some  good  choral  effects,  every- 
thing, in  fact,  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
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cnce  of  music  ceuld  give,  except  the  divine  spnrk 
tliiit  pervades  such  works  as  Schnmann,  Mendelssohn, 
and  Gade  liave  given  us:  of  that  I  found  not  ii  trace. 
And  yet  we  are  tokl  that  the  work  is  one  of  the  linest 
of  modern  productions,  Heaven  save  the  mark!  If 
this  is  a  masterpiece,  in  what  category  are  we  to 
place  the  "  Walpurgis  Night/'  "  The  Crusaders," 
"  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  or  numerous  other  wurks  I 
could  name  ?  Is  tlie  gift  of  melody  utterly  lost,  and 
must  we  for  tlie  future  be  satisfied  with  the  AVagner- 
ian  *'  Endless  Melody/'  with  symphonic  works  with 
choral  attnchments  presented  under  the  guise  of  Vocal 
Works?  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  present  drift  of 
music.  But  enough  for  the  pre^^ent.  While  waiting 
for  the  matter  to  settle  and  take  definite  form,  will 
you  kindly  point  out  to  me  one  straiglu  tune  in  the 
entire  "Odysseus."  1  want  to  sec  what  your  idea  of 
a  melody  is 

Quite  the  opposite  opinion  is  expressed  in  the 
Gazette  :  — • 

It  is  a  strong  work,  exceedingly  beautiful  at  times 
in  its  melodies,  and  always  striking  in  the  happy 
unity  of  feeing  between  the  words  and  the  music. 
Its  liarmonies  are  rich,  fluent,  and  graceful,  and  the 
instrumentation  is  refined,  masterly,  and  expressive. 
This  cantata  abounds  iu  merits  of  every  kind,  and  is 
characterized  throughout  by  poetic  and  artistic  senti- 
ment of  great  elevation  and  purity.  As  a  piece  of 
writing  for  voices  it  is  a  masterpiece,  and  in  every  es- 
sential is  a  delightful  work  to  listen  to.  It  docs  not 
batHe  the  understanding  or  perplex  the  interest  at  a 
single  hearing,  and,  though  partaking  of  many  of  the 
qualities  of  the  modern  school,  is  wholly  clear  and 
broad,  producing  none  of  that  monotony  in  effect 
which  the  mannerisms  of  the  composers  of  the  future 
have  imposed  upon  their  style.  Some  of  the  quieter 
portions  of  the  work  are  exquisitely  tender,  and  the 
chorus  of  the  Sirens,  in  particular,  is  charming  in  its 
grace  and  delicacy.  The  performance  scarcely  did 
justice  to  the  work.  There  was  much  untunefulness 
on  the  part  of  both  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  appro- 
priate warmth  of  expression  was  often  lacking.  In 
fact,  there  was  a  coldness  and  a  rigidity  in  the  inter- 
pretation generally,  and  often  an  absence  of  brilliancy 
where  it  was  most  needed.  These  shortcomings  were 
doubtless  due  to  the  inevitable  nervousness  attending 
a  first  performance,  and  we  trust  that  the  work  may 
be  heard  again,  when  the  deep  coloring  it  demands 
may  be  given.  The  soloists,  who  acquitted  them- 
selves very  well,  were  Mrs.  Rockwood,  Mrs.  Adams, 
Miss  Morse,  Miss  Homer,  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams,  Mr. 
Kingsbury,  and  Mr.  Cornell.  The  work  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  all  refined  and  cultivated  tastes. 


MUSICAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  Dec.  22. —  On  Tuesday  evening,  the  Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic  Society  gave  its  second  concert  with  the 
appended  prograuinie :  — 

Overture,  "Consecration  of  the  House  "     .     .     Beethoven. 
Prelude,  Minuet  and  Fugue  (strings)      .     .     ,      ReinhokL 

First  Symphony,  B-flat,  Op.  38 Schuviann. 

Vorspiel,  "  DieMeistersinger '' Wagner. 

These  were  the  orchestral  numbers.  Mile.  Valleria  and 
Sig.  Galassi  were  the  soloists.  The  Brooklyn  Academy 
looked  lovely,  as  it  always  does  when  these  concerts  take 
place.  Beds  of  flowers  were  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and  the 
space  occupied  ordinarily  by  the  orchestra  —  immediately 
below  the  level  of  the  stage  —  was  filled  with  magnificent 
growing  callas  and  various  other  plants.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors evidently  aimed  to  please  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear, 
and  the  success  was  very  great  in  either  direction.  Among 
other  courtesies  extended  to  those  who  attend  the  B.  P.  S.'s 
entertainments  is  the  gift  of  an  extended  analysis  of  the 
symphony  upon  the  evening's  programme;  eacla  person  is 
presented  with  a  copy,  and  it  is  certainly  a  most  consid'rate 
and  thoughtful  act.  The  performance  was  an  excellent  one, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  finer  than  the 
precision  and  unity  of  purpose  exhibited  by  this  trained 
body  of  skillful  and  intelligent  musicians;  nothing  was  left 
undone,  nor  was  anything  done  which  should  not  have  been 
done.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  critic  is  disarmed  and 
compelled  to  become  a  eulogist. 

Sig.  Galassi  added  to  his  already  enviable  reputation  by  a 
most  careful  and  artistic  performance  of  the  "  Abendstern  " 
from  Tannhduscr,  and  received  a,  most  hearty  and  deserved 
recall.  His  repetition  of  the  lovely  Romance  was  even  more 
successful  than  the  original  effort.  In  the  next  concert 
Rubinstein's  "  Dramatic  Symphony"  is  to  be  the  ^m'ce  ch 
resistance. 

JosefFy  has  returned  to  our  city  and  was  to  have  made  his 
appearance  at  Chickering  Hall  on  Monday  evening  last 
(Dec.  15);  but  a  severe  illness  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
fulfill  his  engagement,  and  therefore  the  concert  failed  to 
take  place.  On  "Wednesday  afternoon,  however,  he  man- 
aged (against  his  physician's  advice)  to  get  to  Chickering 
Hall  and  to  perform  in  a  matinee  previously  announced  for 
that  date.  His  programme  included  many  well-known 
piano-forte  works,  among  which  were  the  Sonata.  Op.  53, 
by  Beethoven ;  a  Nocturne  by  Chopin  (Op.  32,  No.  1) ;  three 


Etudes  by  tlie  same  composer;  and  a  Fugue  and  Gavotte 
by  Bach.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  renowned  pianist 
was  hardly  in.  his  best  condition;  yet  his  performance  was 
in  every  way  a  most  admirable  one.  It  is  very  diihcult  to 
behove  that  greater  perfection  of  execution  can  be  attained; 
the  delicacy  of  his  touch  is  simply  marvelous;  in  the  latter 
regard  he  reminds  one  forcibly  of  Gottschalk. 

On  Friday  evening  he  gave  another  concert,  and  on  Sat- 
urday a  second  matinee.  Tbe  progranmies  for  these  two  en- 
tertainments were  almost  identical,  and  included  the  follow- 
ing well-known  and  exacting  works:  — 

Variations  S^rieusea Mendelssohn. 

Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue Bach. 

Water-Song Schubert- Liszt. 

Nocturne,  F  minor Chopin. 

Polonaise,  Op.  22 Oiopin. 

In  each  and  every  selection  his  technique  was  almost  ab- 
solutely faultless;  but  his  greatest  success  was  in  the  Chopin 
Polonaise,  which  he  played  witli  a  verve  and  dash  that  car- 
ried the  audience  by  storm.  To  me,  personally,  his  most 
delicious  performance  was  that  of  Schubert's  lovely  song 
transcribed  by  Liszt;  all  sorts  of  technical  impossibilities 
were  crowded  upon  and  into  each  otlier  with  reckless  prodi- 
gality, and  they  all  rolled  from  his  deft  fingers  without  the 
slightest  apparent  effort. 

I  regret  to  say  that  on  Wednesday,  JosefFy  was  guilty  of 
the  musical  crime  of  introducing  certain  embellishments  of 
his  own  into  a  Chopin  Nocturne;  this  was  most  unwise, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  lapse  from  artistic  rectitude 
was  oidy  sporadic  and  not  chronic. 

On  Saturday  evening  (Dec.  22)  the  N.  Y.  Pbilharnionic 
Society  gave  its  second  concert,  with  substantially  the  same 
programme  as  that  so  ably  interpreted  on  Tuesday  evening 
in  Brooklyn.  Despite  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  the 
house  was  an  excellent  one,  and  it  is  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  see  and  to  believe  that  this  old,  faithful,  and  valued 
orgaiuzation  is  regaining  its  hold  upon  the  public  confi- 
dence and  favor.  Akgus. 

Jan.  5.  —  I  omitted  my  usual  letter  last  week,  as  noth- 
ing of  special  interest  bad  occurred  since  the  date  of  my 
previous  communication,  unless  we  except  the  performance 
of  the  Jlessiahy  which  took  place  on  Saturday  evening,  De- 
cember 27- 

jMapleson's  season  is  now  over  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  monev  W'as  made  or  lost  in  the  enterprise; 
however,  it  seems  perfectly  safe  to  assume  that  no  colossal 
fortunes  have  been  made.  New  Yorkers  "  perfectly  doat  " 
on  the  opera,  but  have  always  entertained  serious  objections 
to  paying  out  much  money  for  the  gratification  of  their  taste. 
My  individual  opinion  is  that  operatic  artists  almost  invaria- 
bly receive  exorbitant  pay;  it  follows,  then,  that  when  a 
manar^er  expends  so  much  upon  his  stars,  he  has  little  left 
fortius  chorus,  which  is  always  made  a  scape-goat;  the  result 
is  that  lop-sided  and  poorly-balanced  representations  are  the 
rule. 

And  now  for  the  wonderful  Hungarian  —  JosefFy.  He 
has  played  in  some  five  concerts  and  three  matinees  since 
his  return,  and  (with  one  exception)  he  has  never  used  but 
two  different  programmes;  these  he  has  played  over  and 
over  again,  and  people  are  beginning  to  ask  what  it  all  means. 
It  probably  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  I  were  to  say 
that  the  gist  of  the  matter  is  precisely  as  follows:  Joseffy 
made  a  contract  to  play  through  the  entire  musical  season 
for  a  stated  sum;  he  can,  if  necessar}',  be  compelled  to  play 
six  times  each  week;  since  his  arrival  in  America  he  has 
made  the  discovery  that  he  is  a  sure  card  to  draw  large 
houses,  and  he  is  therefore  dissatisfied  to  know  that  he  has 
sold  his  services  at  a  moderate  rate:  of  course  he  can  be 
forced  to  pl^^y  (unless  physically  unable  to  do  so),  but  he  is 
under  no  obligation  to  alter  his  programmes:  consequently 
he  is  endeavoring  to  "  freeze  out  "  his  managers  by  tiring 
out  the  public  with  the  same  selections  repeated  over  and 
over.  For  instance,  if  he  received  an  encore  he  would  in- 
variably respond  with  something  from  the  other  list:  so  he 
never  forjjot  bimself  for  a  moment. 

By  some  process,  the  details  of  which  are  shrouded  in 
mystery,  a  compromise  was  effected  last  week,  and  on  Satur- 
day evening  we  had  a  Chopin  night  with  the  following  pro- 
granune:  — 

Overture,  "  Euryantbe " Weber. 

(Orchestra  ) 

Concerto,  E  minor Chopin. 

Concerto,  F  minor Chopin. 

Polonaise,  E-flat Chopin. 

It  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  hear  so  exquisite  a  ren- 
dering of  the  lovely  E  minor:  it  was  poetry  embodied,  and 
the  imagination  fails  to  grasp  the  idea  that  a  more  perfect 
performance  (in  every  sense)  could  be  even  possible.  As  an 
interpreter  of  the  subtle  shades  of  meaning  with  which  Cho- 
pin's works  are  so  filled,  Joseffy  is  simply  peerless. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  my  commcMdation  ceases  at  a 
point  some  twenty  or  thirty  bars  before  the  close  of  the  third 
movement.  The  pianist  essayed  to  substitute  octaves  for 
tbe  running  passage  in  single  notes,  which  constitutes  the 
climacteric  point  of  the  Rondo.  In  the  first  place  he  was 
utterly  without  excuse  in  daring  to  do  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  in  the  second  place  the  octaves  were  so  btingJingly  done, 
and  so  many  false  notes  were  struck  that  the  thing  wag  a 
wretched  failnre.  However,  JosefFy  is  young  and  will  repent 
such  follies  in  time' 


At  the  close  of  the  first  Concerto  he  recei\ed  a  most  en- 
thusiastic recall,  which  he  finally  acknowledgetl  by  giving 
the  prelude  in  D-tlat  (from  Op.  28)  and  the  Vulse  in  F 
major  (from  Op.  34).  The  same  enthusiasm  prevailed  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  Polonaise,  and  the  artist  felt  compelled 
to  return  to  tiie  piano;  he  gave  a  most  charming  perform- 
ance of  the  Etude  in  C-sharp  minor  (from  Op.  25)  and  a 
dainty  Mazurka  in  A  minor  (from  the  posthumous  Op.  68). 

And  so  ended  one  of  tbe  most  delightful  concerts  which 
has  ever  been  given  in  our  city.  Cliickering  Hall  was  full 
to  overflowing,  and  the  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  and 
deliglit  with  which  the  artist  was  received  must  have  been 
most  gratifying  to  him.  AuGUS. 

Jan.  12.  The  Philharmonic  Club  gave  its  third  concert 
on  Tuesday  evening,  January  6,  with  the  following  pro- 
gramme: — 

P.  F.  Trio,  Op.  97 Beethoven. 

j  Adagietto Bicei. 

\  Scherzo  (Quartet,  E-flat) Cherubim. 

Duo,  Flute  and  Piano Schubert. 

(Miss  Bock  and  Mr.  Werner.) 
String  Quartet,  D  minor .         Mozart. 

The  evening  was  a  most  stormy  and  unfavorable  one.  yet 
a  very  good  audience  assembled  in  Chickering  Hall  to  bear 
the  above  selections.  Miss  Anna  Bock,  a  young  pianist^ 
took  the  piano  part  in  the  Beethoven  Trio,  and  the  result  was 
a  somewhat  tame  and  colorless  performance  of  that  lovely 
composition.  The  young  lady  plays  with  some  technical 
skill,  but  does  not  seem  to  possess  a  thoroughly  nmsical  or- 
ganization ;  she  is  far  from  ci^prehending  the  real  musical 
significance  of  such  a  work  as  the  Trio.  She  appeared  to 
better  advantage  in  tbe  Schubert  Duo,  which  afforded  her 
the  opportunity  to  display  some  very  creditable  finger -work. 
The  club  played  the  Mozart  Quartet  very  charmingly,  and 
one  could  well  afford  to  forget  the  preceding  numbers  on  the 
progranmie. 

On  Saturday  evening,   January  10,  the  same  club   gave 
the   third  concert  of  its   Brooklyn  series  in  the  Assembly 
rooms  of  the  Academy  of  Music.     I  give  you  the  instru- 
mental selections:  — 
Str.  Quartet,  Op.  74,  E-flat    ......     lieethoven. 

Adagietto ,        Bicet. 

Scherzo Cherubim. 

Sonata,  D  major.  Op.  18    ......     .    Rubenstdn. 

(Miss  Ida  Mollerhauer  and  Mr.  Henry  Mollerhauer.) 

Miss  Ansonia  Henne  was  the  soloist  of  the  evening,  and 
she  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  entertainment 
by  her  artistic  singing  of  some  old  Italian  songs,  tot^ether 
with  one  by  Curschmann  and  one  by  Robert  Fran?       ""' 
Beethoven  Quartet  was  very  carefully  playei 
make  any  strong  impression  upon  the  audiei 
son  that  it  requires  a  very  thorough   musical 
comprehend  the  author's  intention.     The  B. 
as  well  as  the  Cherubini  Scherzo,   were  deli, 
and  well  merited   an  encore,  which,  however, 
receive. 

Kubiustein'g  noble  Sonata  was  the  piece  of  the  eveninn- 
and  was  well  played  by  Mr.  Mollerhauer  ('cello),  and  Miss 
Ida  Mollerhauer  (piano);  this  young  lady  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  composition  with  real  musical  intelligence  and 
evident  feeUng,  and  so  scored  a  very  excellent  success  in  spite 
of  a  few  blemishes  and  crudities.  Tlie  entertainment  as  a 
whole  was  a  very  enjoyable  one,  and  seemed  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  very  attentive  audience  of  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons. 

Strakosch's  Italian  Opera  Company  will  open  at  Booth's 
Theatre  on  Monday  evening,  January  19,  with  '*  Aida  ;" 
Mile.  Singer,  Mile.  Belocca  (who  was  here  three  years  a'^o) 
Signor  Stoeti,  and  Monsieur  Castelmary  will  be  the  brio^ht 
particular  stars,  and  everything  is  to  be  done  in  the  best 
manner,  "  utterly  regardless  of  expense."  Arous. 


Baltimoke,  Jan.  12.  — The  old  year  w.is  closed  in  a 
very  agreeaMe  manner  by  the  opening  of  the  \\'ednesday 
Club,  in  its  newly  erected  hall,  December  30.  The  chorus, 
of  which  I  have  sjwken  in  a  former  letter,  produced  Gade's 
'^  lu'l- King's  Daughter  "  and  a  short  chorus  by  Mendelssohn. 
The  society  have  since  commenced  practicing  Handel's 
''''Alexander's  Fest" 

The  ninth  and  tenth  students'  concerts  at  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  presented  the  following  programmes  :  — 

Ninth  Concert,  .January  3. 
String  Quartet,  B-flat.     "Work  71.     No.  1.     .     .     Haydn. 

(Messrs.  Allen,  Schaefer,  Gibson,  and  Jungnickel.) 
Songs,   with    piano:    '^To  Cloe,"  "  Tbe  Violet," 

"Lullaby  '* Mozart. 

(Miss  Sallie  Murdoch,  ex-student  of  the  Conservatory.) 

a.  Impromptu  C  minor.  Work  90.  For  piano   .      Schubert. 
(Miss  Estlier  Murdoch,  ex-student  of  the  Conserv- 
atory, second  year.) 

b.  Song,  with   piano,   words  from   Shakespeare's 
"  CymbeHne " Schubert. 

(Miss  SaUie  Murdoch,  ex-student  of  the  Conservatory.) 
Piano-trio,  B-fiat.    No.   6.  Work   97.     For   piano, 

viohn,  and  violoncello Beethoven, 

(Mrs.  Isabel  Dobbin,  ex-student  and   member  of  the 
Con9er\atory,  Messrs.  Fincke  and  Jungnickel  ) 
Tenth  Concert,  January  10, 

Quartet,  Andante  and  Scherzo Cherubini. 

(Played  by  the  Peabody  Quartette.) 
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Variations  Serieuses Mendelssohn. 

(Jliss  Lizzie  Beltzhoover. ) 
"Let  me  dream  ai^ain,"  and  "The   I-ost  Chord," 

sung  by  Miss  Lizzie  Krueger Sullivan. 

Dr.  Sullivan,  who  has  been  in  Baltimore  for  several  dajs, 
was  present  at  the  latter  concert,  and  the  songs  were  given 
as  a  compliment  to  the  popular  "  Pinafore  "  composer.  The 
*'  Welcome  Concert"  to  the  doctor,  given  on  Thursday,  the 
8th  inst.,  was  attended  by  a  fairly  sized  audience,  who 
evinced  more  or  less  enthusiasm  over  the  following  pro- 
gramme: — 

Music  to  Shakespeare's  play,  *'The  Tempest:  "  Introduc- 
tion; the  storm;  prelude  to  third  aci;  banquet  dance; 
overture  to  the  fourth  act.  Songs,  with  piano:  "The 
Sailor's  Grave,"  by  Mr.  \V.  C  Tower;  "St.  Agnes' 
Eve,"  with  piano,  and  organ  accompaniment,  by  Miss 
Edith  Abell Arthur  SulUmn. 

Chorus,    "Alleluia,"    from   "The   Mount  of  Olives  " 

Beethoven. 

Music  to  Shakespeare's  "  Merchant  of  Venice:  "  Introduc- 
tion; senerade;  bourree;  gmceful  dance;  valse;  finale. 
Songs,  with  piano:  '*  The  Snow  Lies  White,"  Mr.  AV.  C. 
Tower;  "  The  Lost  Chord,"  Miss  Edith  Abell.  Overture 
di  Bailo Arthur  Sullivan. 

Chorus,  "  Hail,  Bright  Abode, "  from  the  opera  Tann- 
hauser Richard  Wagner. 

The  orchestra  consisted  of  about  forty-five  performers, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  Peabody  orchestra,  and 
the  chorus  contained  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  voices. 
Both  had  been  rehearsed  under  ]Mr.  Hamerik  for  several 
weeks  previous  to  the  concert,  so  that  Dr.  Sullivan  found 
everything  cut  and  dried. 

The  most  satisfactory  of  Sullivan's  selections  performed 
at  this  concert,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  your  correspondent, 
is  the  music  to  Shakespe:ire's  Tempest^  which  must  be  won- 
derfully effective  when  produced  in  connection  with  the 
play.  The  Merchant  of  Vtnice  music,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Bourrce^  wliich  is  quite  interesting,  sounds  too  nmch 
like  Offenbach  and  Strauss  to  suggest  Shakespeare.  Neither 
does  the  "  Overture  di  Balio"  present  any  special  features  of 
interest.  In  short,  the  selections  made  for  this  concert  seem 
to  show  that  Dr.  Sullivan  is  a  leader  well  acquainted  with 
the  orchestral  requirements  of  the  stage  and  the  taste  of 
the  ireneral  theatre-going  public. 

Regarding  the  Sjmpbony  Concerts,  the  public  is  more  in 
the  dark  tliau  ever.  The  question  is  evidently  one  of  dol- 
lars and  cents. 

"  Wo  du  nicht  bist,   Herr  Organist, 
Da  schweigen  alle  Flcten," 
says  the  German. 

Musical  interest  will  be  absorbed  next  week  by  the  opera, 
which  promises  six  evening  performances  and  one  raaline^. 
The  operas  announced  are  Norma,  Carnten,  Huguenots, 
Jjucrezia  BorgiUj  Mignon,  Lucia,  aud  Puritani.     C.  E. 


Chicago,  Jan.  10. —  Since  my  last  communication  to 
the  Journal  there  has  been  a  little  calm  in  musical  en- 
tertainments. There  was,  however,  a  performance  of  the 
Messiah  directly  after  Christmas,  by  the  Apollo  Club,  when 
they  presented  the  famous  old  oratorio,  witli  the  following 
assistance:  Miss  Mary  E.  Turner,  soprano;  Mrs.  0.  K. 
Johnson,  contralto;  Dr.  C.  T.  Barnes,  tenor,  and  Mr.  J. 
F.  Rudolpbsen  bass.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  large  choral 
organization  in  Chicago.  There  are  a  numlier  of  societies 
that  contain  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  voices  each, 
and  they  give  very  interesting  entertainments.  But  for  a 
severe  work,  like  this  master  creation  of  Handel,  a  very  large 
and  well-drilled  chorus  seems  necessary.  If  musical  jealousy 
could  only  give  way  to  a  real  love  for  art,  all  the  societies 
mi<;ht  be  induced  to  unite  and  give  a  performance  of  the  Mes- 
siah, worthy  of  the  music.  Some  time  in  the  near  future  we 
trust  that  this  may  be  brought  about.  The  Apollo  Club 
sing  finely  and  gave  the  oratorio  as  well  as  we  conld  ex- 
pect, considering  the  small  number  of  voices.  The  orches- 
tra was  hardly  adequate,  but  we  have  much  progress  to 
make  in  this  regard  before  we  may  expect  finished  perform- 
ances. Of  the  .soloists  Mr.  Kudolplisen  was  the  most  at 
hoDie  in  oratririo  music,  although  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Miss 
Turner  aang  with  much  feeling- 

On  the  evening  of  January  2,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Hanchett, 
of  IVjaton,  gave  a  piano-forte  recibil  at  Hershey  Hall.  His 
programme  was  devoted  to  modern  music,  and  liardly  ar- 
tistic ill  arrangement.  If  a  progressive  order  toward  a  climax 
was  the  thought  of  the  arranger.  There  were  many  points 
in  his  pla}ing  that  were  quite  enjoyable,  and  he  was  sincere 
in  hist  work.  There  was  a  samencHH  alK>ut  his  interpreta- 
tion* that  j^eemed  to  indicate  that  he  has  yet  to  become  free 
from  the  inllueiice  of  bis  teachers  and  mark  out  a  distinct 
path  for  him ^If.  He  lias  the  technique  and  the  talent  for 
this,  and  will  doubtless  reach  a  higher  p^^ition  when  he  ar- 
rives at  that  [joint  at  which  he  can  view  hin  performanccH 
from  the  reflective  side,  apart  from  any  external  influences 

At  (Jeiitral  Music  Hall  we  l)3ve  hail  two  concerts  by  Alids 
Emma  Ihiirsby  and  Company,  under  the  nianagenient  of 
Mr.  Geo.  ii  Carpenter.  The  programmes  were  an  im- 
provement upon  those  offered  by  the  I'atti  organization,  and 
contained  vnue  tnily  good  music.  Miw  Thurxby  met  with 
a  wann  recognition,  every  iiuml>er  that  she  sang  being 
(greeted  with  applause,  and  her  fine  (tinging  pleased  her  large 
audience  greatly.     Her  voice  retains  itii  bird-like  tones,  and 


her  execution  is  very  artistic.  There  is  a  lack  of  warmth 
in  her  expression,  but,  doubtless,  that  is  owing  to  the  quality 
of  her  vocal  organ,  which  is  flute-like  hi  tone.  The  playing 
of  Mr.  Runmiel,  the  pianist,  was  disappointing  to  many  of 
our  musicians.  His  immbcrs  were  brilliant  selections  from 
Chopin,  Liszt,  and  Tausig,  and  perhaps  only  calculated  to 
show  the  virtuoso  side  of  playing;  and  that  alone  is  a  poor 
criterion  for  a  comprehensive  judgment. 

Herr  Adamowski,  the  violinist,  has  a  good  but  small  tone. 
He  played  very  pleasantly,  and  above  all,  good  music. 

Mr.  Fischer,  the  'celloist,  won  recognition  from  the  audi- 
ence, and  may  be  termed  a  good,  although  not  great,  player. 
Sig.  Ferranti  sang  his  musical  nonsense  with  the  same  spirit 
and  humor  as  of  old,  and  seems  able  to  win  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  an  audience  with  his  time-worn  songs,  just  as 
well  as  in  his  more  youthful  days. 

Next  week  comes  the  Mapleson  Opera  Company.  Before 
closing  my  letter  I  would  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Jouknal  to  a  remarkable  book  that  has  just 
made  its  appearance  in  its  English  dress,  "Hegel's  Philos- 
ophy of  Art,"  translated  by  W.  M.Bryant.  The  general 
development  of  art,  as  thus  unfolded  by  Hegel,  presents  a 
unity  of  idea  that  is  remarkable,  when  we  reflect  on  it.  Mr. 
Bryant  has  done  a  good  work,  for  which  the  lovers  of  art 
should  be  thankful.  In  his  introductory  essay  he  treats  of 
music,  and  his  stiitementa  regarding  its  contents  and  aim 
are  the  most  comprehensive  I  have  ever  read.  The  unfold- 
in  g'of  the  idea  in  music  has  been  a  sulject  which  the  logical 
mind  has  been  slow  to  consider,  and  it  is  most  encouraging 
to  observe  that  philosophers  are  at  last  realizing  that  in  the 
unity  of  the  Beautiful  this  art  fills  an  honored  place.  For, 
as  Mr.  Bryant  ^observes,  "Music  appeals  to  the  organ  of 
he<ning,  a  sense  more  intellectual,  more  spiritual,  than  vision 
itself."  C.  H.  B. 


MUSICAL   mXELLIGENCE. 

SALEMf  Mass. —  Gade's  Crusaders,  with  some  choice 
songs  and  glees,  was  performed  by  the  Salem  Schubert  Club, 
W.  J.  Winch,  Director,  at  Plummer  Hall,  December  30. 
The  soloists  were:  Miss  Clara  L.  Emilio,  soprano.  Dr.  S.  W. 
Langmaid,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Hay,  baritone. 


New  York.  —  Mr.  Julius  Eichberg's  violin  pupils  gave 
a  concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  a  few  Weeks  since,  which  de- 
lighted a  select  and  critical  audience,  largely  composed  of 
violin  teachers  and  amateurs.  The  Tribune  si>eaks  of  their 
performance  and  their  training  in  the  highest  terms;  and 
another  paper  acknowledges:  "  Boston  has  given  us  in  this 
something  that  New  York  cannot  match."  We  believe  this 
is  the  only  vioUn  school  in  America,  and  it  will  soon  furnish 
fresh  and  well-trained  musicians  for  our  orchestras  and  quar- 
tet parties.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  some  of  Mr.  Eich- 
berg's pupil's  (young  ladies)  came  to  us  to  borrow  the  string 
parts  of  some  of  Haydn's  Symphonies,  which  they  propose 
to  practice  with  several  on  a  part. 


Philadelphia.  —  The  rooms  of  the  School  of  Vocal 
Art,  HOG  Walnut  Street,  were  crowded  to  overflowing  last 
evening  by  an  audience  assembled  to  witness  the  second  per- 
formance by  the  pupils  of  Auber's  Mason  and  Lock- 
smith. The  opera  was  admirably  sung  throughout,  both 
the  solos  and  choruses  showing  a  marked  general  improve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Much  allowance  is  neces- 
sarily due  for  the  amateur  character  of  the  i>erformers  and 
the  limited  sta(;;e  space  and  appliances  for  scenic  and  dra- 
matic eff"ect.  But  there  was  much  real  excellence  in  the 
style  and  precision  with  which  the  whole  work  was  done, 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  fine 
composition  with  intelligent  appreciation  and  correct  execu- 
tion. These  operatic  performances  of  the  School  of  Vocal 
Art  are  designed  purely  as  an  educational  feature  of  IMadame 
Seller's  system,  and  their  improving  eff'ects  are  plainly  per- 
ceptible in  many  of  the  pupils,  in  their  increased  confidence 
and  dramatic  treatment  of  operatic  music.  The  Mason  and 
Locksmith  was  the  best  of  the  series  of  operas  that  have 
been  given,  and  reflected  much  credit  upon  all  concerned. — 
Bulletin,  Jan.  6.  

Mr.  "Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  who  had  been  announced 
to  play  the  G-major  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  and  the  Fan- 
taisie  by  Schumann  in  the  Harvard  Symphony  Concert,  this 
week,  was  prevented  by  a  severe  sprain  of  his  right  foot. 
Mr.  Sherwood  will  play  in  one  of  the  later  concerts,  making 
bis  first  pnliiic  appearance  here  this  winter. 

In  the  fourth  concert,  January  2!),  Mr  Chadwick's  "  Rip 
van  Winkle"  Overture  will  be  repeated;  Mendelssohn's 
"Scotch"  Symphony  and  an  Entr'acte  from  Cherubini's 
Medea  v/\\\  be  played;  Miss  Fniily  Wiiiant  will  sing;  and 
there  will  lie  a  C'onccrto,  either  for  the  violin  or  the  piano, 
yet  to  be  determined. 

FOREIGN. 

Vienna. Thus  writes  Dr.  Hanslick  in  the  A^'cuc  Frcie 

Presife,m  December:  '^  Dca  Teiifels  Lustsrhhw,  :\.  u:iU\ra\ 
magic  opera  in  three  acts,  by  Kotzebue.  The  music  is  by 
Franz  Schubert,  M.  P.,  pupil  of  Herr  Salieri,  Imperial  and 
Uoyal  Court  Chapelmanter  in  Vienna."  Such  is  the  title- 
page  of  Schubert's  autographic  opera  score,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Countess  Anna  von  Amadei,  one  of  our  first 


lady  musical  amateurs.  The  celebrated  old  Court  Chapel- 
master,  under  whom  Beethoven,  aLw,  transiently  studied, 
without  learning  anything,  was  for  a  short  time  Schubert's 
master  for  composition.  Ignorance  and  calumny  have 
greatly  wronged  him  ("Is  it  true  that  you  poisonetl  Mo- 
zart? "  liossini  asked  him  very  naively);  but  he  at  least  de- 
serves the  credit  of  zealously  aud  unselfishly  interesting  him- 
self in  young  talent.  He  was,  it  is  true,  far  advanced  in  years 
when  Schubert  went  to  him  for  instruction,  and,  moreover, 
as  a  genuine  Italian,  not  at  all  fitted  to  understand,  far  less 
to  direct,  Schubert's  talent.  The  description:  "Pupil  of 
Herr  SaUeri,"  on  the  title-page,  is  an  evidence  of  pleasing 
modesty.  The  opera  was  composed  in  181-i,  that  is,  in 
Schubert's  seventeenth  year.  The  management  of  the 
Komische  Oper  in  the  Schottenring  at  one  time  contem- 
plated bringing  it  out,  as  it  had  never  been  performed. 
But  the  plan  appears  to  have  been  wrecked  on  Kotzebue's 
absurd  libretto,  which  works  up  what  is  certainly  the  most 
disagreeable  of  all  kinds  of  comicality,  namely,  that  which  is 
inseparable  from  dread  and  horror.  The  knight,  Oswald, 
his  bride,  and  his  servant  go  through  the  most  fearful 
adventures  with  spirits  in  the  enchanted  castle;  they  are 
dragged  by  persons  dressed  up  in  various  disguises  through 
every  conceivable  kind  of  suffering  and  danger,  being  finally 
conducted  even  to  the  scaftbld!  When,  at  the  command  of 
the  executioner,  they  have  already  laid  their  beads  upon  the 
block  and  bid  each  other  forever  farewell,  the  owner  of  the 
castle  appears  and  informs  the  poor  wretches,  who  have  been 
almost  frightened  to  death  during  two  acts  and  a  half,  that 
it  was  all  a  joke,  which  he  has  carried  out  by  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery and  servants  in  disguise.  Instead  of  giving  the 
playful  personage  a  good  cudgeUng,  those  who  are  thus  en- 
lightened are  much  moved,  and  thank  him.  The  theatrical 
public  of  the  present  day  would  scarcely  consider  it  amus- 
ing to  see  for  the  whole  evening  ghosts,  executioners,  and 
so  on,  and  then  be  informed  at  the  very  end  that  their  anx- 
iety was  a  piece  of  stupidity.  Now,  we  cannot  strip  the 
book  offa  complete  operatic  score,  as  we  take  off  a  coat  and 
have  a  new  one  ^made.  Our  witty  friend,  Grandjean,  has, 
we  hear,  undertaken  to  alter  Kotzebue's  libretto,  substitut- 
ing for  the  capricious  mystification  by  machinery,  and  so  on, 
a  dream,  which  is,  at  any  rate,  a  more  natural  and  more 
poetic  motive.  Whether  much  is  gained  by  this  for  stage 
purposes  we  camiot  say.  Side  by  side  with  a  great  deal 
that  is  antiquated  and  unimportant  in  Schubert's  score,  we 
have  come  across  so  much  that  is  delightful,  so  much  that  is 
truly  Schubertian  for  its  melodic  freshness  and  marked 
character,  that  the  idea  of  a  sta'^e  performance  does  not 
really  strike  us  as  so  very  hazardous.  With  l>es  Tevjels 
Lustschloss,  our  managers  would,  at  all  events,  not  sow 
more  trouble  and  earn  more  disappointment  than  with  many 
of  their  other  novelties.  Only  a  few  words  about  the  over- 
ture, which  Herr  Kremser,  the  director,  introduced  to  us  at 
the  last  Society  Concert.  A  well-nigh  violent  dramatic 
vein  runs  through  it.  We  ask  ourselves  whence  the  young 
composer  obtained  such  romantic  strains,  which  make  our 
blood  curdle,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  Fausi  by  Spohr, 
and  no  Der  FrtischHtz.  The  incisive  dissonances  with 
which  the  overture  begins  so  jauntily,  the  repeated  and 
luridly  flashing  uifemal  lights  and  the  demoniacal  grimaces, 
the  low-sounding  intermediate  movement  with  %ordini  (al- 
most a  presentiment  of  the  liuryanthe  overture),  and  then 
the  surprising  employment  of  the  three  trombones,  —  all  this 
may  be  exceeded  by  the  deviltry  of  our  most  modern  operatic 
music,  but  is  something  wonderful  in  the  seven  teen -year  old 
"  pupil  of  Herr  Salieri,  Imperial  and  Royal  Court  Chapelmas- 
ter. ' '  —  The  nest  piece  was  a  rather  long  cyclical  composition 
by  Herbeck,  Litd  vnd  linytn,  the  last  he  ever  conducted  him- 
self. A  master  of  sonorous  choral  writing  and  effective 
scoring,  he  has  decked  out  this  series  of  musical  pictures 
with  pleasing,  interesting  touches.  As  a  whole,  however, 
the  work  is  deficient  in  convincing  power.  As  a  series  it 
wants  the  bomogeneousness  which  would  cause  us  to  feel 
that  the  separate  pieces  naturally  belong  to  each  other, 
and  are  organically  developed.  Most  of  the  contrasts  and 
effects  ranged  in  succession  strike  us  as  far-fetched  and 
springing  from  a  palpable  striving  after  the  "poetical." 
Premeditation  is  very  apparent  in  the  "  Traurige  Kermess,*' 
an  attempt  to  reproduce  Sterne's  sentimental  humor,  or  the 
humor  of  Sliakespeare's  clowns.  Let  any  one  compare 
with  this  piece  Schumann's  "  Armer  Peter,"  which  renders 
with  such  truth  and  simplicity  a  similar  mixed  feeling. 
The  serious  ending,  too,  of  the  whole,  the  slow  dying  away 
of  the  two  strophes  given  by  the  watchman,  wliom  Ilerbeck 
posts  first  in  the  middle  and  then  at  the  back  of  the  con- 
cert-room, is  conceived  theatrically  rather  than  musically. 
But  the  intended  effect  of  this  new  device  is  not  attained  in 
the  concert-room ;  the  piece  sounds  flat  and  unsatisfactory, 
almost  like  a  disappointetl  expectation.  The  difficult  cho- 
ruses in  the  work  had  been  very  carefully  studied,  and  were 
executed  by  the  Vocal  Association  with  delicate  nicety  of 
light  and  shade.  Herr  Walter  sang  in  an  especially  beauti- 
ful manner  Pylades'  air  from  Ghick's  Jphigeuia.  But, 
had  he  l>een  the  Greek  Pylades  himself,  with  Orestes,  in 
flesh  and  Idood,  by  his  side,  the  air  ought  not,  on  any  ac- 
count, to  have  been  repeated,  considering  the  formidable 
length  of  the  concert.  Some  of  the  benches  were  already 
cTnpty,  with  Brahms'  Pianoforte  Concerto  and  the  whole 
of  Mendelssohn's  Chrishis  fragment  still  to  be  performed ! 
We  have  heard  Mnie.  Toni  Uaab,  who  w;w  set  down  for 
it,  play  the  IManoforte  Concerto  far  better  on  previous 
occasions.  Edi;ard  Uaaslick. 
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n^R.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 

will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  14+  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

r-HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  ( Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co,  Boston. 

Ji^R.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

Q  L.  CAPEN, 

*  (Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive), 

TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HOLLls  St.  Chukch.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANJ, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scab,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL    CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


7"    P.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

MR.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


])^RS.   WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL    CULTURE, 
No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


yr/X.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL  (Leipsic,  1S60  to  1863), 
■"^    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  WuLF  Fries. 


J^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 


fJlR.  B.  y.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  Si  Sons, 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

^ERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN, 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

7\/f  ^-  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
-    At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD,  '~'' 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND   OPERA. 
<^^  C.  D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


J^RNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 
Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston.  Mass. 

QARLYLE   PETERSILEA, 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 
279  AND  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


]\^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 


][fADAME  RUDERSDORFF, 

so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence. 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


J_  B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 
. READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 

Jj/'ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


PUGENE  THA  YER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  and  5  o'clock. 


MISS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  29th,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Applications  received  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  M. 


^    L.    WHI7WEV, 

Room  No.  S,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpo?'a,  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singiiig. 

Pupil  of  Correlli^  Arihurso?!,  Mines.  Arnault  and  Moite. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  aiid  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


Q    IV.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
orenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTF.    AN"n    ORriATM    T.F.CciOKrc;  wShh  Ti^m  m^w  Ka  m^^o 


■^YRON  IV,    WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


5. 


B.    WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


J/J/ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


rARL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSON'S  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  25  Hanson  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

F^OR    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The   German,"    and  •  all   occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

r„.      „   .(  Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

''"'^^'^''^  •(  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER. 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR   THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
AH  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
E^^  This  Departniffd  Jias  charge  0/  alltlie  Pianos  lised  itt 
tJte  Public  Schools  ol Boston. 


IQP   MUSIC  LESSONS  FOR  ^^5 

I^JJ  AT  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 

Music  Hall.  The  Largest  Music  School  in  the  World- 
Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  professors.  Nearly  20,000  stu- 
dents since  1S67.  Situations  secured  for  its  graduates.  For 
Prospectus,  address     E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGtAND 
MUSICAL 

BUREAU. 


Furnishes  and  fills  situations. 

Address  E.  TOURJEE, 

Music  Hall,  Boston. 


DwiGHTs  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a, 
tion  for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ; 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  m: 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  who 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

lis  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  -with  occasional  glances  at  the  'wo}-ld 
of  art  and  polite  literature ;  including  from  titne  to  time  :  — 

1.  Critical  Revie-ws  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biograj)hical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers, — -a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  RATES  OF  DWIQET'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly ; S5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 1 1.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  \jmGYY.\JLOVi ,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and 'S.o\m.¥.%  will  be  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additional. 

J[^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Tlie  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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"A  Charmitig  Story." 

AN  EARNEST  TRIFLER. 

Price  $1.25. 

This  brilliant  story  has  run  through  edition  after  edi- 
tion, and  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  "One  Summer." 

A  novel  quite  out  of  the  common  co\ir?e.  The  conversations 
are  remarkably  eutertaitiing.  The  story  has  gooJ  points,  and 
tery many  of  them.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

As  a  delicate  study  of  character  it  exhibits  unmistakable 
originality  of  conception  and  truthfulness  of  execution. — Neiv 
York  Ttibiint. 

The  .'=tory  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  calculated  to  hold 
the  reader's  closest  attention  from  beginning  to  end.  —  Boston 
Cominercial  Bulletin. 

The  best  American  novel  that  baa  appeared  since  *'  The  Lady 
of  the  Aroostook."  —  Philadtlphia  Bulletin. 

Tbe  story  Is  a  simple  one,  in  the  style  of  Mr.  ITowells's  de- 
lightful novelets Whoever  wrote  it  has  contributed  a 

Terj"^  bright  morceau  to  the  literature  of  tlie  day. —  Chicago 
Tribune. 

A  young  lady  has  recently  written  a  novel  that  threatens  to 
create  a  furore  something  like  that  aroused  by  little  Panny  Bur- 
ney"s  romance,  in  the  dnys  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  The  book 
is  called  "  An  Earnest  Triller."  In  Boston  and  New  York  peo- 
ple are  reading  it  eagerly.  It  has  passed  tbe  ordeal  of  perusal 
in  the  most  cultivated  circles  in  this  country,  and  has  been 
enthusiastically  approved. —  Cincinnati  Conunercial. 

*^*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid^  on  re- 
ceipt oj" price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD&CO., BOSTON. 


PRICE  REDUCED, 


THE 


FaiDily  Ltary  of  Britisli  Poetry 

From  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
James  T.  Fields  and  Edwin  P.  Whipple. 
1  vol.  royal  8vo,  1028  pages.  With  Heliotype 
Portraits  of  Chancer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  Mrs.  Browning. 
Cloth,  handsomely  stamped,  S5.00  ;  half  ciilf, 
S9.00  ;  Morocco  or  tree  calf,  ©12.00. 

This  is  beyond  comparison  the  fullest  and  best 
Biugle-Yolume  collection  of  British  poetry  ever 
published.  It  contains  as  much  as  twelve  ordi- 
nary Volumes,  yet  the  type  is  large  enough  for 
easy  reading.  The  editors  have  taken  great  pains 
to  include  in  this  book  the  best  work  of  all  British 
poets  of  any  distinction. 

The  following  extracts  from  journals  of  high 
standing  will  show  how  this  Family  Library  is 
regarded  by  competent  judges  :  — 

There  is  every  reason  why  the  book  should  become  the 
standard  collection  of  British  poetry  for  home  use.  .  .  . 
It  required  a  knowledge  of  English  history  and  English 
thought,  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  from  which  the  poetry 
grew  :  in  brief,  the  book  required  the  educated  and  culti- 
vated taste  of  one  who  knows  and  loves  English  literature. 
It  is  this  background  of  preparation,  the  richly-stored 
mind,  and  the  mature  judgment  shoAvn  in  the  selections, 
which  make  tbe  book  a  real  literary  work.  —  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser. 

"So  previous  single-volume  anthology  has  evcr  ap- 
proached it  in  the  quantity,  variety,  and  comprehensive- 
ne*3  of  its  materials  ;  or  has  contained  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  what  J3  distinctly  best  in  the  poetry  of  our  mother 
tongue. —  The  Eclectic  Magazine. 

We  commend  *'The  Family  Library  of  British  Poetry  " 
with  true  heartiness,  as  a  text-book,  to  schools,  academies 
ftnd  colleges  desirous  of  obtaining  an  eligible  knowledge 
of  English  literature.  Still  more  should  it  bold  an  hon- 
ored place  in  every  library  as  a  book  of  reference,  and  for 
timily  use  its  value  U  beyond  price.  —  Providence  Journal 

The  work  is  certainly  a  notable  one  of  iU  kind,  tbe  best, 
indeed,  that  editorial  diligence  and  skill  have  yet  given  to 
the  public.  —  jV<UJ  York  Evening  Pout. 
,  This  hand.4ome  and  portly  volume  is  juBt  what  It  claims 
to  be,  —  a  libra rj-  containing  all  that  if  bc^t  in  Briti}*h  Po- 
etry.—  Examiner  and  Chronicle  (N'ew  York). 

The  volume  Is  one  which  may  be  commended  with  spe- 
cial .•atiflfaction  to  the  widest  yoMible  reading.  —  Boston 
Journal. 

A  boon  to  the  English-reading  world.  —  N.  Y.  Ob$ervrr. 

It  a  more  magnificent  volume  of  poetry  than  this  has 
ev  7  been  compiled  and  pubHsherl,  It  bn/i  n(>t  been  our 

good  foitane  to  see  It We  have  fonnd  nothing  In 

the  volume  to  diaappoint  our  highest  anticipations,  and 
much,  very  mach,  to  admire  and  praUe. —  Christian  Ad- 
vocate (Jiew  York). 


ALFRED    MUDGE   &    SON, 

l-L^LIN  AND    OJtNAMENTAT^ 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


•»•  For  tale  hi  afl  Bookullert, 

Uipt  of  prif.t,  by  ttu  Puhlithtrf, 


S^.nl,  po.u-paid,  on  r«« 


MUSICAL  PRI^fTlNO  A  SPECIALTY. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  WINTER  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
Restaurant  a  la  Carte, 

Lunch  Counter, 

Fancy  Oysters, 
Private  Dining  Rooms. 

Table  d'hote  Dinner,  from  1  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a  first- 
class  Rescaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for  prompt 
service;  also  Private  Dining  Rooms  for  families  or  parties  alter 
concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of  good  cooking. 

"WINES  AND   CIGAKS  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  an  12  o'clocli,  T.  M. 

LOUIS  P.  OBEK,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 

Cafe  Restaurant. 

IMPORTED  WINES,   ETC., 

Which  are  highly  recommended. 


Dinfier  and  Supper  Parties^  Clubs,,  Literary^ 
Musical^  College  Classes^  etc, 

Ar   served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

■vossXiiEia's 
Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS, 

Importers  and  Hetailers  of 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS, 

Maniifacturers  of 

FUSTE    SHIIFLTS 

TO  OKDEE. 

47  Temple  Place   ....    Boston. 


L/ST  OF  IVEW  BOOKS. 

Compositions    in    Oatliue    from    Hair- 

thorne'8  Scarlet  Letter.  By  F.  0.  C  Dablet.  Large 
4to $'0.00 

Pilj^rim's    Progress.     By  John  Buntan 

New  Popular  Kdition,  from  entirely  new  plat-es. 
With  a  Memoir  of  Bunyan  by  Archdeacon  Allen,  il- 
lustrated with  woodcuts  ;  Macaulay's  essay  on  Bun- 
yan i  and  42  Illustrations      12mo 1  00 

Pilgrim's  Progress.  Holiday  Edition.  Con- 
taining, in  addition  to  what  ia  comprised  in  the  Ptp- 
nlar  Edition,  a  flue  steel  portrait  of  Bunyan,  and 
eight  colored  platea.    1  vol.Svo 2.00 

Reader's  Handbooli  of  tlie  American  Rev- 
olution. By  Justin  Winsor,  Librarian  in  Harvard 
College.     1  vol.  16mo 1.25 

Miscellanies.      By  J.  D.  Caton,  author  of 

"  The  Antelope  and  Deer  of  America."     1  vol.  Svo. .  2.00 

Dramatic  Persons  and  Moods.  A  new  vol- 
ume of  Poems,  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt,  author  of 
"  A  Woman's  Poems,"  "  A  Voyage  to  the  Fortunate 
iBles,"  and  "  That  New  World."     1  vol.  16mo 1.25 

Her  Lover's  Friend,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  Nora  Perrt.     Uniform  with  "After  the  Ball." 

1  vol.  square  16mo 1.50 

Ups  and  Dovrns  on  Land  and  Water.    The 

European  Tour  in  a  aeries  of  sketches.  By  Adqustus 
lIoppiH.     Reduced  In  siEe  and  In  price 6>00 

Crossing  tlie  Atlantic.  By  Acoustds  Hop- 
pin.    New  edition,  reduced  In  size  and  price 8.00 

The  Army  of  Virginia.    By  Gen.  Geo.  H. 

Gordon     1  vol.  8vo,  with  five  maps 4.00 

Selections  from  the  Koran.    By  Edward 

WiLUAM  Lanb.  a  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  an  introduction  by  Stanlbt  Lane  Poolb.  Vol. 
16  of  the  Philosophical  Library.     Crown  8vo,  gilt 

top 3.50 

The  Princeton  Book,  Containing  the  His- 
tory of  Princeton  College,  in  all  its  departments  and 
relations,  with  69  flne  heliotype  Illustrations,  in- 
cluding Portraits,  Buildings,  Views,  etc.  In  one 
large  quarto  volume,  uniform  with  "The  Tlarvard 
Book."  Price,  in  sheota,  $13.00  ;  cloth,  S20.00  ;  half 
morocco,  $25.00  ;  full  morocco 30.00 

Life  and  Letters  of  George  Ticknor.    New, 

cheaper  edition.    2  voli.  12mo,  with  portraits 4.00 

The  TVaverley  Novels.     Bj  Sir  Walter 

Scott.  Globe  Edition.  With  eteel  portrait  and 
many  steel  platea.    13  vols.  16mo 13.00 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather.    By  Sir  Walter 

Bcott.  Uniform  with  Illustrated  Library  Edition  of 
Waverley.     Illustrated.    3  vola.  crown  8vo 4.50 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    By  J.  G.  Lock- 

OAaT.  Illustrated  Library  Edition.  With  portraits 
and  Bt«el  plates.     3  vols.  CIOWB  8to 4.50 

The  Lands  of  Scott.     By  James  F.  Uxjs- 

NEWELL.  New  adition,  uniform  with  Illustrated  Li- 
brary WaTerley.    With  m.-ipg.    1  vol.  crown  8to..  ..  2.60 

Dlckeiw'3  Complete  Works.  Globe  Edi- 
tion. With  65  UluHtrationfl.  16  Tola.  16mo,  $1.00 
each.     Tbe  set 15.00 

The  Sanitary  Dralnag'o  of  Houses  and 

Towns.  By  UEo.  E.  Warino,  Jr.  New  edition,  en- 
larged.    Crown  8vo 2.00 

Tlie  Law  of  Hotel  Life ;  or,  The  Wrongs  and 
Itightfl  o(  Hoflt  and  OucBt.  Vol.  V.  of  "  Legal  Recre 
tttUjriB."     Ily  R.  Vasuon  Rogers,  Jr.,  Esq.     16mo...l.60 

Tanttfjra  Fiffiirlnes.    Illustrated.    8vo 1.50 

Tributes  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison  at  the 

HiUit-ral  S<Tvicn<,  .May  K,  1879.  With  Heliotype  of 
IJuHt  by  Anne  Whitney.     Taper,  60  cents  ;  cloth 76 

Tlie  Life  and  Epoch  of  Alexander  Hamil- 

t/in.  A  HlMtorjral  Study.  IJy  lion.  fjEO.  Shea. 
With  portrait*.     1  vol.  8vo,  gilt  top,  boveli.-*]  boards.  4.60 

Spain  in  Profile.     By  .Ja,me8  A.  llAmiiaoN, 

author   of   *' (Jreek    Vjgnettfls."      "Little   (JlaBsic  " 

•  tyle,  IBino,  red  edges 1.60 

The  Philosophy  of  Alaslc.    By  William 

I'oLi,  >.  K,  .S.     v'ol.  15  of  tbe  t'bllosophlcal  Library. 

Cruwn  8to,  gill  top 8.60 

Color  Blindness :  Its  Dangers  and  its  De- 
tection. Ily  it.  Jot  JirrRiss,  M.  D.,  Opbthatmio  8ar- 
f*on  MaAAacbaiettl  Kye  and  Kar  Inflnoary,et«>.  8TO.2.00 

VII -_        V.A...     ..       II—        A  T>         I>.roa...  n.. 


History  of  the  Repoblic  of  the  Cnited 

states  of  America,  as  traced  in  the  writings  of  ALSS- 
ANDEB  Uamilton  and  of  his  Contemporaries.  By 
JoHS  C.  Uamiltos.  Fourth  Edition.  With  many 
Heliot/pe  Portraits.    frolj.Syo $25  00 

Sealed  Orders,  and  Other  Stories.    By 

Klizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  *'  The  6atea 
Ajar,"  "  Avis,"  etc.    16mo 1.60 

The  Bodleys  Afoot.  Uniform  with  the  pop- 
ular Bodley  books  of  previous  years.  Fully  illus- 
trated and  attractively  bound 1.50 

The  Little  Classics.    A  new  edition  of  the 

original  "  Little  Cla8.fiic8,"  In  eight  Tolume-st,  16mo. 
Uniform  with  the  "  Riverside  Classics."  Sold  only 
in  setj 12.00 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  ABTHua  Oilman.  River, 
side  Edition.  Uniform  with  and  completing  the 
Riverside  British  Poets.  With  Portrait,  and  full 
Index.    Crown  8vo.    3  vols 5.26 

Old  Friends  and  New.    By  Sarah  O.  Jew- 

ett,  author  of  "  Deephaven,"  and  **Play  Days." 
"  Little  Classic  "  style.    ISmo 1.2S 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain,  and  Other 

Sketches.  By  Bret  IIarte.  "  Little  Classlo  "  style. 
18mo 1.25 

An  Earnest  Trifler.    A  Novel.    i6mo 1.25 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Bayard  Taylor. 

New  Household  Edition^  uniform  with  the  House- 
hold Edition  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  etc.  In  one 
volume.    12mo 2.00 

The  Works  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

New  Globe  Edition,  uniform  with  the  Globe  Waver- 
ley and  Dickens.     Sold  oidy  in  sets.     16  vols.  16mo  16.00 

Breathings  of  the  Better  Life.    Edited  by 

Ldct  Larcom.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  "Little 
Classic"  style.    18mo 1.26 

First  Principles  of  Household  Slanage- 

ment  and  Cookery.  A  Text-Book  for  Schools  and 
Families.  By  Maria  Parloa,  author  of  "  Appledore 
Cook-Book."     Flexible  cloth 76 

Prose  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Vol.  III.  Including  *'  Society  and  Solitude,"  "  Let- 
ters and  Social  Aims,"  and  "  Fortune  of  the  Repub- 
lic."   12mo 2.50 

The  set,  complete,  3  vols.  12mo 7.50 

The  Complete  Works  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. New  Fireside  Edition,  uniform  with  the 
Fireside  Emerson.  Complete  in  12  vols.  16mo. 
Each  volume  has  two  vignette  illustrations.  Sold 
only  in  sets 20.00 

Artist  Biographies.    By  M.  F.  Swbetser. 

JVeio  Illustrated  Edition. 

Vol.  I.  Raphael,  I,eonardo  da  Vinci,  and  -Michael 
Angelo.     With  12  fine  Uellolypcs IM 

Vol,    II.    Titian,    Quido,   and    Claude    Lorraine. 
With  12  flne  Ileliotypes 1.50 

Vol.  III.  Joshua  Reynolds,  Turner,  and  Landaeer. 
With  12  flne  Ileliotypes 1.60 

Vol.  IV    Diirer,  Rembrandt,  and  Van  Dyck.    With 
12  fine  Ileliotypes 1.60 

Vol.  V.    Fra  Angelico,  Murillo,  and  Washington 

Allston.      .Vilh  12  fine  Uollotypes 1.60 

The  set,  in  6  volumes,  16mo,  In  box 7.60 

Tennyson's  Poems  Complete. 

Universal  Edition.     Illustrated.     Sq.  16mo 76 

Shawrmtt   Edition.     Illustrated.      Crown   8vo,  full 

gilt,  .S1.60,  plain  edges 1.00 

Hazehnere  Edition.    Illustrated.    Ornamental  bor- 
ders.   Small  4to 1.60 

Prayers  of  the  Ages.    Edited  by  one  of  the 

Editors  of  Hymns  of  the  Ages.  New  edition.  1  vol. 
12mo 1 .60 

Parnassus.  Selected  and  Edited,  with  an  In- 
troductory Essay,  by  Ralpq  Waldo  Kmerson.  New 
Household   Edition.     1  vol .  12mo 2.00 

American  Poems.  Selections  from  Works 
of  Longfellow,  Whittlor,  Bryant,  Ilolmes,  Lowell, 
and  Emerson.  With  Mlogriiphical  Sketches  and  Kx- 
planatory  Notes.     1  vol.  IGmo l-2b 

Goethe's  Fanst.  Translated  by  Batard 
Taylor.    One  volume.    Full  gilt,  12mo 8.50 

Works  of  Ralph  WaldTo  Emerson.     Nctv 

Fireside  Edition.     6  vols.  lOmo 10.00 

Talks  on  Art.     By  Wm.  M.  Hdnt lOO 

Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  of  Fktlou. 

By  Wk.  a.  Wa«ELi«.    12mo 2  60 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended.  The 
newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  Bkill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  GO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery  ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMEKSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
They  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6>i  octaves,  and  a 
marvel  of  beaaty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington  Street,   Boston. 


W.  H.JEWETT&  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Piano-Fortes. 

Warerooms,  576  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


HARWOOD  &  BEARDSLEY, 

(Formerly  with  Chickering  &  Sons,) 
AGENTS  FOR  THE 
FAMOUS  CELEBRATED 


"BLUTHNER" 

GRANDS, 

LEIPZIG,  GERMANY. 


'SOHMER&  CO." 

PIANOS, 

NEW   YORK. 


Also  the  Seat  JjOW-priced  IHanos  in  Boston, 

503  Washington  St.,  cor.  West. 


Chickering  Pianos 

Constantly  on  hand. 


Tuning  &  Regulating 

A  specialty. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER, 

PIANO-FORTE 

MANUFACTURER, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  SMITH  ORGAN  CO. 

riRST  ESTABLISHED.  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

Their  instruments  have  a  standard  value  in 

All  the  Leading  Markets  of  the  World, 

Everywhere  recognized  as  the  Finest  in  Tone* 

Over  80,000  Made  and  in  Use. 

New  Designs  constantly.    Best  work  and  lowest  prices.    Send 
or  a  Catalogue.    Tremont,  opp.  Walthatn  St.,  Boston. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   55,000   3IADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  is  given  to  KEPAIEING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


McPHAIL 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,   BOSTON. 


From  Carltle  Petersilea,  the  eminent  Pianist^  and  Principal 
of  Peter siiea''s- Music  School^  Boston. 

Messrs.  A.  M.  McFhail  &  Co. :  — 

Gents,  —  Having  long  known  of  your  Pianos  as  among  the 
finest  in  the  United  States,  and  having  also  tested  them  myself, 
I  pronounce  them  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best  Square  Pianos 
which  have  ever  come  under  my  observation,  either  in  America 
or  in  Europe.  CARLTLE   PETERSILEA. 


Another  First  Gold  Medal  1 


tmmm  cuBiiT  mm 

On  account  of  their  Many  ImproTements,  were  honored 
with  a  First  Gold  Medal^  after  the  Most  Critical  Exami- 
nation ever  known  in  the  history  of  Reed  Organs,  Among 
their  Many  Surpassing  Merits,  the  judges  at  the  Great 
Boston  Fair  of  1S78  specified  *'  Superior  Power  and  Vol- 
ume of  Tone  !  '*  In  all  Important  Attributes  they 
now  Bank  First  in  the  World.    This  makes 

THREE  GOLD  MEDALS  IN  14  MONTHS. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants, 

New-England  Organ  Company, 
Marble  Building,  1299  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


ESTABLISHED  1837. 


WILLIAM  BOURNE  &  SON, 

PIAl-FOETE  MAMACTURERS, 

666  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Pianos  sold  on  Instalments,  Exchanged,  and 

to  Let. 


The  Manliness  of  Christ. 


Tom  Brown  at 


By  Thomas   Hdghes,  author  of  ' 

'Rugby/'  etc.     16mo.     $1.00. 

A  strong,  frank,  noble  book,  bringing  forth  prominently  the 
incidents,  circumstances,  and  central  facts  in  the  life  of  Chrisc, 
to  prove  that  instt-ad  of  being  good  in  a  weak  and  spiritless  way, 
he  had  in  superlative  degree  the  bravest  and  highest  manliness. 


Problems  of  Life  and  Mind. 

Third  Series.     By  George  H.  Lewes.     8vo.    S3.00. 

This  volume  concludes  the  great  work  on  *'  Problems  of  Life 
and  Mind,''  which  Mr.  Lewes  planned  but  did  not  live  to  finish. 
This  book  was  substantially  completed  before  his  death  and  has 
been  prepared  for  publication  by  thoroughly  competent  persons, 
working  in  cooperation  wirh  George  Eliot,  who  is  hardly  less  em- 
inent in  the  domain  of  philosophy  than  in  fiction. 


*^*  For  sale  by  booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOSTON 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1867. 

^^  Not  tnore   than  ft'oni  three  to  four  pupils  in 
a  class,  ..^^B 

rifteea  to  Twenty  Dollars, 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including  the 
free  study  of  Harmony,  Tliorougli  Bass,  etc.,  to  insure 
the  pupil  a 

FINISHED   3IUSICAI:  EDVCA.TION, 

Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN   SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most  emi- 
nent critics  have  recognized  as 

The  only  Violin  School  in  America 

DESERVING   OF  THAT   NAME. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in   September,   Novembe'r, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to  JULIUS  EICHBEEG,  Director. 
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Emerson's  Anthem  Book. 

By  L.  0.  Emerson.    Price,  S1.2&,  or  $12.00  per  doz. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  throuf^h  this  fine  book,  and  Choir 
Leaders  will  all  be  pleased  with  the  general  beauty  of  the  music, 
and  the  great  variety.  There  are  more  than  90  Anthems,  Motets, 
Sentences,  etc.,  includinf;  an  Anthem  Doxology  and  some  fine 
new  Hymn  Anthems.  Also  18  Kesponsea  and  Chants.  Music 
for  Christmas,  Easter,  and  all  other  special  occasions  is  provided. 

THE  SLEEPING  QUEEN  (80  cts.).    Fine  Operetta  by  Balfe- 


HAVE  YOXT  SEEN 

"WHITE  ROBES," 

the  new  Sabbath-School  Book?    It  is  a  grand  good  Book  and 
is  meeting  with  unexampled  success. 

Only  published  two  months  apo,  it  "  takes  "  8o  well  that  the 
publishers  are  forced  to  issue  edition  after  edition  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand.     To  state  it  tersely, 

•WHITE  I^OBES 

has  gone  straight  into  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  Sabbath-School 
Music,  and  the  fact  is  due  to  its  purity,  freshness,  and  origi- 
nality. 
Send  30  cts.  in  stamps  for  a  sample  copy.    §3.00  per  dozen. 


Temperance  Jewels,  (35  cents)  by  J.  II.  Tennet,  should  be  used 
by  all  Temperance  and  Reform  clubs. 
Any  book  mailed,  post  free,  for  the  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


a-EO.  ID.  K.XJSSELIJ, 

125  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalognea  : 

WM.  A.  PONI>  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIKMER,  New  York; 

BOOSET  &  Co.,  I^ondon,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

"WEBER    PIANO-FORTES. 


Songs  of   tlie  Pyrenees,  arr.  from  traditional  Pyrenean 
Melodies  by  Sturgi.s  and  Blake. 

1.  Hasta  la  Manana(To-morrovv) 26 

2.  La  Boca  de  Pepita  (Pepita^s  mouth) 25 

S.     Dodo 20 

4.  Teresita  Mia 35 

5.  Bolero 25 

6.  Me  gustan  To  das  (The  girl  with  the  golden  hair) 25 

7a.  Le  Beau  Vaisseau  (The  gallant  Ship)  (  Spinning-wheel )     ^ 
7b.  Rose  de  Provence  ■  i  Songa,No.l  &2.  J 

8.    La  Gitana  (The  Gipsy) 25 

Complete 912.00 

Published  by  GAEL  PRUFER,  30  "West  Street,  Boston. 
Sent,  post-paid^  on  receipt  of  marked  price. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

IBy  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "  The  Phil- 
osophical Library."     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 
*„*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on 

■receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  00.,  BOSTON. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 


65TH    SEASON. 
March  28.    "Israel  in  Egypt." 
Tickets  for  sale  at   the  Music  Hall. 


UNIVERSITY  CONCERTS, 

Siinders  Theatre,  C.imbridge. 


Third  Symphony  Concert, 

BY  THE 

Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 

BERNHARD  LISTEMANN,  Conductor, 

Thursdaj/  Evening^  Feb,  5,  ISSOy  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  Programme  -includes:  Orchestral  Suite,  in  D,  Each:  "  A 
Faust  Overture,"  Wagiur ;  "The  Youth  of  Ilerculea,"  Sym- 
phonic Poem,   Saint- Saens ;   Symphony  in  B  tiat,   Schumann. 

MR.  GEORGE   L.  OSGOOD 

Will  sing  three  tenor  airs  frotn  HandeVs  "  L'AUegro,"  and  Schu- 
bert^s  "  Erl-King,*'  with  Orchestra.. 


CAPPIANI  CONCERT. 


The  second  of  the  fieries  of  Four  Cappiani  Concerts  will  take 
place  at 

Mechanics  Hall, 

Corner  of  Chauncy  and  Bedford  Streets,  Boston, 

ON  WEDNESDAY  EVENING, 

FEBHUAKY  4TH,  AT  8  O'CLOCK. 

MADAME  CAPPIANI  will  sing,  and  will  be  assisted  by 

the  following  pupils  :  — 

nirs.  T,  B.  Buxton,  of  St.  John,  N,  B., 

Miss  Ida  Kleber,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

Miss  Kinma  Dearoorn,  of  Worcester, 

Dr.  Albion  Dudley,  of  Boston, 

Mr.  Neal,  of  G;illipoUs,  Ohio, 

3Ir.  Charles  Koss,  of  Brunswick,  Me., 

And  other  renowned  artists.    Full  particulars  will  be  given  next 
wfek. 

Tickets  one  dollar  each,  at  Music  Ilall  and  the  principal  music 
Btores. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 


JOSEFFY, 

The  Piano-Forte  Virtuoso, 

WILL   GIVE 

THREE  GRAND  CONCERTS, 


ASSISTED    BY    THE 

Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 

Bernhard  ]l,istemaliii,  Conductor, 

On  the  Evenings  of  February  12  and  13,  and  Saturday  Afternoon, 
February  14. 
Season  Tickets,  §3.00;  Single  Tickets,  $1,25  each  ;  for  Bale  at 
the  Hall. 


THE    COPYGRAM. 

Invaluable  to  Composers,  Choir  Leaders,  Organists,  and  Musicians  generally. 

Produces  from  60  to  100  copies  of  any  writinn;,  drawing,  or  musical  composition  from  each  original 
■writing.  The  Copygram  is  especially  adapted  for  copying  music,  and  is  guarantied  to  be  THE  BEST 
■COPYING  APPARATUS  MADE.     Every  one  warranted. 


Note  Size,  6  X  IOV2  inches . 
Letter  "  10  X  12%      "      . 


..$2.-50  I  I.«gal  Size,  10  X  U'A  inches $5.00 

■       -         i%'A   " 


4.00  I  Folio    "     ViiiXiS'A   "    ....    7.00 
Mounted  in  Bhick  Walnut  Cases,  complete  with  Ink  and  Sponge. 

s:peci.a.l  sizes  imz-A-ide  to  oi^^dek.. 

"Send  for  Illustrated  Trice  List  and  Testimonials. 

THE   COPYGRAM   COMPANY, 

104  Duane  Street,  J^'ew  YorU. 

THE  GREAT  BIBLE  DICTIONARY. 

■By  William  S.mith.    Unabridged,  enlarged,  corrected.    4  volumes,  3,667  pages,  with  596  illustrations. 

Price,  in  cloth,  326.00 ;  sheep,  S30.00 ;  half  morocco,  S35 ;  half  russia,  $38  ;  full  morocco  or  full  calf, 

845.00.;  full  russia  or  levant,  S50.00. 

The  grounds  of  its  8Uf,eriority  to  the  English  edition  of  the  same  work  arc  these  :  — 

Five  hundred  more  pages  and  one  hundred  more  engravings  in  the  American  edition  than  in  the  original 
English  ;  more  than  one  thousand  errors  of  reference  corrected  ;  an  Index  of  Scripture  Illustrated. 

In  paper,  press-work,  cuts,  maps,  eic,  we  do  not  see  anything  to  choose  between  this  and  the  more 
costly  English  original  ;  while  in  a  multitude  of  other  respects  which  affect  the  trustworthiness,  thorough- 
ness, and  supreme  excellence  of  the  work  as  a  thetaurus  of  Biblical  knowledge,  this  is  vastly  to  be  pre- 
ferred.—  Conijrerjalioual  Review  (Boston). 

No  other  edition  of  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  is  nearly  as  full,  complete,  or  accurate,  as  this,  which  was 
edited  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Hackett,  I).  I).,  and  Prof.  Ezra  Adisot. 

*^*  2^or  sale  ul,  the  Bookstores.     Sent,  posl-^aid,  on  receipt  of  price  h\j  the  Puhlishers, 
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Calendar  of  tl)c  Q^u^ital  ^cajsoii. 


Janhaky,  1880. 

31.  Quarterly  Concert   of  N.  E.    Conservatory  of  Music, 
Music  HalL     (Matinee.) 

Febeuaey. 

2.  First  night  of  the  Strakosch  Opera  Company,  at  the 

Globe,  lasting  two  weeks. 

3.  (At  3.30  P.M.)    Mr.  Perabo's  Second  Concert. 

4.  Second  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 

5.  Third  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge.    Boston 

Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
0.   (At  3.30  p.  M.)     Mr.  Perabo^s  Third  Concert. 

11.  Third  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.      New   York 

Philharmonic  Club. 

12.  (At  3  P.  M.)    P'ifth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

12.  (Evening.)      First  Josefiy  Concert,  with  Philharmonic 

■  Orchestra. 

13.  (Evening.)     Second  Josefiy  Concert,  with  Philhannonio 

Orchestra. 

14.  (Matin(5e.)     Third  JoseSy  Concert,  with  Philharmonic 

Orchestra. 
26.  (At  3  p.  M.)    Sixth  Symphony  Concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association. 

26.  (Evening)  Fourth    Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cam- 

bridge.    Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

27.  Second  Concert  of  the  Cecilia. 

Maech. 

8.  (Evening.)    Mr.  Perabo's  Fourth  Concert. 

9.  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club. 

10.  Fourth  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.     New  York 

Philharmonic  Club. 

11.  (At  3  p.  M.)    Seventh  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

17.  Third  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

18.  Fifth  and  Last  University  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre, 

Cambridge.     Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

25.  (At  3  P.  M.)    Eighth  and  Last  Harvard  Symphony 

Concert. 

28.  Third  and  Last  Oratorio  performance  of  the  Handel 

and  Haydn  Society.     "Israel  in  Egypt." 

Apkil. 

— .  Third  Concert  of  the  Cecilia. 

7.  Third  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 
14.  Fifth  and  Ijist  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.     Beet- 
hoven Quintette  Club. 
21.  Annual  Benefit  Concert  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Peck.     Theodore 
Thomas  and  Orchestra. 

May. 

1-7.  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

12.  Fifth  Concert  of  the  ApoUo  Club. 

17.  Repetition  of  Fifth  Apollo  Club  Concert. 

19.  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

26.  Fourth  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 

—  Last  Concert  of  the  Cecilia.     Kepetition  of  Bruch's 

"  Odysseus." 

—  English  Opera,  at  the  Globe,  Charles  R.  Adams,  Di- 

rector.    Postponed  from  March. 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

FIFTEENTH  SEASON  OF 

EIGHT  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS, 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 

Conductor,  CARL  ZERRAHN.    Orchestra  of  47  instruments, 
with  BERNHARD  LISTEMANN  as  Violin  Leader. 

Fifth  Concert,  Thursday,  February  lii,  at  3  P.M. 

Programme:  Overture  to  "Fidelio,"  Beethovf-n;  Recitative 
and  Romance,  from  "  Tell,"  Rossini  (Miss  Louise  IIouer)  ;  Piano 
Concerto,  Jiaj?"(Miss  Jessie  Cochran);  Songs,  Grteg-,- Sympho- 
nic Fantastique,  Berlioz  (first  time  in  Boston). 

Admission,  $1.00 ;  with  Reserved  Seat,  $1.25. 


Tie  Bernliarj  Llstemafln  Concert  Party 

B*  liistemaiin,  F.  I<isteinanii, 

£.  M.  Heiiidl,  Alex.  Heindl, 

John  Mullaly,  H.  A.  Greene, 

Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  MisceUaaeous  Concerts. 

Terms  liberal.     Address 

Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  Street,  Boston. 


I^ME.  BERTHA 
dOHANNSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  ofSingingy 

J  78  2d  Avenue,  New  York 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

or  ALL  TUE  PUDLIOATIONS  OF 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO. 

A  new  and  elegantly  printed  catalogue,  with  illu- 
minated cover,  carefully  indexed  and  classified,  and 
with  critical  opinions  of  the  most  competent  judges. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Boston, 
Mass. 


Jancary  31,  1880.] 
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LEIPZIGER    STRASSE,   No.  3. 

A    CHAPTER    FRO.M    "  DIE    FAMILIE    MENDELS- 
SOHN,"   BY   S.    HENSEL. 

After  their  return  (the  Mendelssohn  fam- 
ily from  their  Swiss  tour)  every  one  went 
back  to  his  accustomed  occupations,  and  in- 
dustry resumed  its  course.  In  the  next 
years  Felix's  musical  talent  developed  itself 
with  rapid  strides,  and,  with  bis  own,  that  of 
my  mother  (his  sister,  Fanny  Hensel).  The 
sincere,  uiienvj'ing  friendsliip  of  the  brother 
and  sister  remained  untroubled  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  '•  They  are  actually  vain  and 
proud  for  one  another,"  said  their  mother, 
once.  "  Up  to  the  present  moment,"  writes 
my  mother,  in  1822,  "  I  possess  his  unbounded 
confidence.  I  have  seen  his  talent  develop 
step  by  step,  and  have  even  in  a  certain  de- 
gree contributed  to  its  education.  He  has 
no  musical  adviser  except  me  ;  nor  does  he 
ever  put  a  musical  thought  down  on  paper 
without  first  submitting  it  to  my  examination. 
Thus,  for  example,  1  knew  his  operas  by 
heart,  before  a  note  was  wi-itteu  down."  Fe- 
lix's activity  was  —  and  remained  all  through 
his  life  —  most  restless  ;  for,  besides  scientific 
culture,  he  spent  much  time  and  labor  upon 
drawing.  If  his  endowment  herein  naturally 
fell  far  short  of  his  musical,  yet  he  carried  it 
a  great  way  for  a  dilettante,  and  perfected 
himself  very  much  in  it  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life.  From  his  last  Swiss  journey,  in  the 
year  1847,  he  brought  home  Aquarelles  of 
which  no  artist  need  have  felt  ashamed. 

But  what  was  most  extraordinary  in  those 
early  3fears  of  boyhood  was.  his  musical  activ- 
ity, as  appears  from  a  little  biography  of 
Felix  by,  his  mother,  which  I  possess,  and  to 
which  is  appended  a  list  of  the  pieces  he 
composed  each  year.  Thus,  for  example,  tlie 
list  for  the  year  1822,  in  which  the  great 
journey  of  the  family  occurred,  and  which 
certainly  left  but  little  time  for  labor,  reads 
as  follows:  (1)  The  Sixty-sixth  Psalm,  for 
three  female  voices ;  (2)  Concerto  in  A 
minor  for  the  piano-forte;  (3)  Two  Songs  for 
male  voices  ;  (4)  Thi-ee  Songs  ;  (5)  Three 
Fugues  for  the  piano;  (6)  Quartet  for  piano, 
violin,  viola,  and  bass  (in  C  minor,  composed 
in  Geneva,  his  first  printed  vvork)  ;  (7)  Two 
Symphonies  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  bass ; 
(8)  one  act  of  the  Opera  "  The  Two 
Nephews  ;  "  (9)  Jube  Domhie,  in  C  major, 
for  the  Cacilienverein  of  Schelble,  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  ;  (10)  a  Violin  Cuncerto 
(tor  Rietz)  ;  (11)  Magnificat,  with  instru- 
ments; (12)  Gloria,  with  instruments.  In 
the  same  year  he  appeared  publicly  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin,  in  a  concert  of  Mme. 
Milder.  This  period  also  includes  the  foun- ' 
dation  of  the  "  Sunday  Musicals,"  which  were 


destined  afterwards  to  gain   so  great  an   ex- 
pansion  in  .the  house  of  my   parents.      For 
the  time  being,  iu    tlie  limited   room   which 
tlien  stood  at  the  disposal  of  my  grandpar- 
ents (on  the  new  Promenade),  only  the  nar- 
rower circle  of  (i-iends  used  to  assemble;  here 
Felix's  compositions  were  performed  ;   here 
the  children   became  accustomed   to  play  be- 
fore people,  and  had  an   opportunity  to  hear 
tlie  opinion  of  others.    Already,  too,  at  these 
"  musicals,"  were  found  whatever  musicians 
of  importance  from  other  places  came  to  Ber- 
lin.    Thus,  in   the  year   1823,  Kalkbrenuer, 
of  whom  the  mother  writes  :  "  He  has  heard 
many   of    Felix's    things,   has    praised    with 
taste,  and   has  found  fault  with  candor  and 
with  amiability.     We  hear  him  often,  and  we 
seek  to  learn  from  him.     He  unites  the  most 
different  excellences  in  his  playing:  precision, 
clearness,  expression,  the  greatest  facility,  the 
most  inexhaustible  strength  and  endurance. 
He  is  a   sound    musician,  and   possesses    an 
astonishing  power   of  taking  much   in    at  a 
glance.     Apart  from  his  talent,  he   is  a  fine, 
amiable,  and  very  cultivated  man,  and  one 
0  lunot  praise  and  blame  more  agreeably." 

In  August  of  the  same  year  my  grand- 
father made  a  journey  to  vSilesia  with  the 
two  young  people.      Felix  writes  :  — 

....'•  Earl 3'  in  the  morning  we  all  went 
to  Beruer  to  the  church.  He  came.  At 
first  lie  pulled  off  his  coat  and  drew  on  a 
light  waistcoat  in  the  place  of  it ;  then  I  had 
to  write  down  a  theme  for  him,  and  then  he 
began.  He  took  the  deep  C  in  the  pedal, 
and  then  he  flung  himself  with  all  his  might 
upon  the  manual ;  and  after  several  runs  he 
began  a  theme  on  the  manual.  I  had  no 
idea  that  one  could  plajf  it  on  the  pedal,  for 
so  it  was: 
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But  presently  he  fell  in  witli  tlie  feet,  and 
now  worked  it  through  with  manual  and 
pedal.  Alter  kneading  that  theme  through 
sufficiently,  he  took  up  my  theme  in  the 
pedal,  carried  it  through  awhile,  took  it  in 
longer  notes  ou  the  pedal,  set  a  beautiful 
counter-subject  against  it,  and  worked  the 
two  themes  through  superbl}'.  He  has  an 
immense  facility  upon  the  pedal.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  drank  several  glasses  of  wine, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  then 
seated  himself  again  upon  the  orgaii  bench. 
Now  he  played  Variations  after  Vogel's  man- 
ner, which,  though  they  were  very  beautiful, 
did  not  please  me  like  his  former  playing. 

"  The  church  gradually  filled,  and  the  people 
were  very  much  astonished  to  hear  Berner, 
for  he  had  made  it  known  to  all  Breslau  that 
he  had  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  baths  ;  but 
here  he  was  playing  the  organ  in  St.  Eliza- 
beth ;  these  two  things  they  could  not  rhyme 
together.  After  he  had  drunk  another  glass, 
he  produced  some  Variations  of  his  own  ou 
the  Choral  "  Vom  Himmel  hoch,"  which  are 
very  beautiful.  The  last  variation  is  a  fugue, 
of  which  the  shortened  choral  is  the  theme  ; 
he  played  it  on  the  middle  ke^'-board.  Now 
he  made  it  seem  as  if  he  was  about  to  close, 
brought  back  the  theme  alia  Stretta,  struck 
the  dominant  chord,  and  then  suddenly  be- 
gan the  simple  choral  on  the  lower  manual, 
which  was  coupled,  with  the  whole  power  of 


the  organ,  modulated  splendidly  upon  the 
melod}',  and  so  closed.  It  made  a  heavenly 
effect,  when  the  choral  struck  in  with  full 
power,  and  the  tones  streamed  forth  from  the 
organ  on  all  sides.  But  that  exhausted  him 
a  good  deal,  so  that  lie  had  to  drink  two 
or  three  glasses  of  wine.  Yet  soon  he  set 
to  it  again,  and  played  variations  on  "  God 
save  the  King,"  in  which  he  treated  this 
theme  in  the  Phrygian  and  then  in  the  JEo- 
lian  mode,  and  towards  the  end  -he  played  it 
also  with  full  organ,  which  had  just  as  fine 
an  effect  as  the  one  before.  With  this  the 
organ  concert  was  closed,  and  Beruer  very 
much  fatigued.  The  people  left  the  church, 
and  he  allowed  the  bottle  of  wine  to  rest. 
Then  he  showed  me  the  interior  of  the  or- 
gan itself  ;  bombshells  and  grenades  have 
lodged  in  very  many  pipes,  so  that  they  are 
useless. 

"  We  talked  together  for  a  while  farther, 
he  and  I.  Berner  told  us  of  some  droll  pranks 
which  he  had  executed,  and  then  we  went  to 
dine,  Berner  with  us.  While  he  plays,  a  choir 
boy  stands  near  him,  who  draws  out  or  pushes 
iu  the  registers,  which  Berner  tips  with  hii 
fingers  in  the  midst  of  his  playing. 

"  But  now  enough  of  Phrygian,  ^olian, 
dominants,  registers,  pipes,  manual,  pedal, 
valves,  thirty-two  feet,  mixture,  concert,  wine 
bottle,  glasses,  fugues,  and  prolongations." 

In  Reiuerz,  Felix  was  invited  to  take  part 
in  a  concert  for  the  poor.  The  rehearsal  be- 
gan three  hours  before  the  concert,  and  they 
placed  before  Felix  a  Concerto  of  Mozart. 
After  they  had  repeated  the  first  solo  for  an 
hour  long,  Felix  saw  that  it  would  never  go 
in  that  way.  The  contrabassist,  who  at  the 
same  time  represeuted  the  place  of  the  'cellos, 
was  not  in  tune,  most  of  the  instruments  were 
utterly  at  fault,  and  the  rest,  worthy  dilettanti 
of  the  little  town,  uuderstood  neither  how  to 
plaj'  nor  when  to  pause;  it  was  frantic  cats' 
music.  So  he  proposed  that  he  should  im- 
provise, had  the  reason  of  the  change  ex- 
|)lained  by  the  schoolmaster,  chose  some 
themes  from  Mozart  and  Weber,  and  played 
with  universal  applause.  Directly  after  the 
concert  he  started  on  the  journey,  and  on 
getting  into  the  carriage  received  a  nosegay 
from  a  pretty  maiden.  "  A  priuce-s  (so  writes 
grandmother  to  my  father  in  Rome),  whose 
husband  {a  fanatico  per  la  musica,  giwe  them 
a  pressing  invitation  to  pass  several  days  on 
their  estate,  and,  in  case  this  were  not  pos- 
sible, to  send  her  something  of  Felix's  com- 
position, wliich  she  would  copy  with  her  own 
high  hands.  You  knovs'  the  illiberality  of  my 
young  liberal  too  well  not  to  guess  that  such 
a  court  party  was  naught  for  his  free  spirit." 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1824,  on  which 
day  Felix  became  fifteen  years  old,  was  the 
first  orchestral  rehearsal  of  his  Opera,  "  The 
Two  Nephews,"  for  which  the  afterwards 
well-known  physician,  Caspar,  had  written 
the  text.  Zelter  improved  this  opportunity 
for  a  little  festival,  whicli  was  characteristic 
of  him.  At  the  supper  alter  the  rehearsal, 
when  one  of  the  amateur  singers  proposed 
the  health  of  Felix,  Zelter  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  presented  him  before  the  company 
with  these  words  :  "  My  dear  son,  from  this 
day  thou  art  no  longer  an  apprentice  {.Tunge)  ; 
from  this  day  thou  art  a  comrade  ( Geselle). 
I  make  thee  a  comrade  in  the   name  of  Mo- 
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ziirt,  in  the  name  of  Haydn,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  old  Bach."  Then  he  took  the  boy  iu 
bis  arms,  and  liugged  and  kissed  him  heartily. 
Then  tlie  pronouncing  of  Mendelssohn  a  Ge- 
selle  was  joyfully  celebrated  with  Zelter's 
songs  and  Tafeliieder.  The  opera  was  per- 
formed in  the  paternal  house  with  applause  ; 
3'et  it  remained  only  avvork  in  the  nature  of 
an  exercise,  was  put  aside  as  such,  and  Felix 
at  once  set  about  the  composition  of  a  second, 
"  Camacho's  Wedding,"  which,  laid  out  on  a 
broader  plan,  treats  of  tlie  well-known  episode 
in  Don  Quixote,  and  the  fate  of  which  we 
shall  learn  later. 

In  the  year  1825  occurred  an  event  des- 
tined to  have  a  most  determining  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  children,  and  to 
shape  the  whole  life  of  the  family  for  gener- 
ations, and  which  for  this  reason  has  been 
chosen  for  the  title  of  this  chapter  :  grand- 
father's purchase  of  the  beautiful  estate  No. 
3  Leipziger  Strasse.  In  this  wonderful 
house  and  garden  our  grandparents  spent  the 
rest  of  their  life ;  here  my  mother  married 
and  lived  to  the  last.  But  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  this  house  was  no  ordinary 
possession,  no  dead  heap  of  stones,  but  a  liv- 
ing individuality,  a  member,  partaking  in  the 
fortune  of  the  family,  of  which  it  was  to  them, 
and  to  those  who  stood  nearest  to  them,  in  a 
certain  sense  its  representative.  In  this  sense 
Felix,  often  used  the  expression  "Leipziger 
Strasse  3."  and  in  this  sense  we  all  loved  the. 
estate  and  mourned  its  loss,  wlieu  it  was  sold 
after  the  death  of  my  mother    and   of  Felix, 

an'tl the  Herrenhaus  (House  of   Lords) 

was  transferred  into  it. 

The  street  front  of  the  house  is  still  the 
same  that  it  was  then.  The  rooms  in  it  were 
stately,  large  and  high,  built  with  that  pleas- 
ant prodigality  of  space  which,  iu  the  times 
of  the  high  prices  of  estates,  the  architects 
were  compelled  almost  entirely  to  abandon, 
and  for  the  worth  of  which  the  understanding 
—  or  the  means  —  seems  no  longer  to  exist. 
One  room  especially,  looking  out  upon  the 
court,  connecting  by  three  great  arches  with 
an  adjoining  cabinet,  was  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful and  seemed  as  if  made  for  theatrical  rep- 
resentations. Here  through  many,  many 
years,  on  Christmas,  birthday,  or  other  festi- 
vals, the  most  charming  performances,  spark- 
ling with  wit  and  humor,  were  ananged. 
Ordinarily  this  was  grandmother's  sitting- 
room.  From  its  windows  one  had  an  out- 
look upon  the  very  large  court,  surrounded 
by  lower  side  buildings,  and  terminated  by 
the  one-story  garden-dwelling,  over  which 
projected  the  crowns  of  the  tall  trees  stretch- 
ing away  in  the  distance.  This  garden  dom- 
icil  was  occupied  by  my  parents  from  the 
time  of  their  marriage.  It  is  now  torn  down, 
and  has  given  place  to  the  hall  of  sessions  of 
the  Ilerrenhaus.  In  winter  it  had  great  dis- 
comforts :  it  was  cold,  damp,  every  chamber 
was  a  thoroughfare,  and  not  one  of  them  had 
any  counter-heat,  since  the  garden-house  was 
only  one  room  deep.  Double  windows  were 
at  that  time  a  great  rarity  in  Berlin  ;  our 
dwelling  possessed  none,  and  daily  there 
streamed  from  the  frosty  window  panes  great 
pools  of  water,  which  had  continually  to  be 
wiped  up.  Wc  seldom  got  it  above  13° 
(Reaumur)  in  winter. 

But  in  summer  the  habitation  was  enchant- 


ing. All  the  windows  looked  out  on  the 
garden,  upon  blooming  lilac  bushes,  upon 
alleys  of  fine  old  trees,  with  grape  foliage 
growing  up  round  the  windows  ;  and  for  all 
seasons  of  the  year  it  had  other  great  advan- 
tages :  especially  that  of  perfect  repose  and 
stillness;  through  the  great  court  and  the 
high  front  building  every  sound  from  the 
noisy  street  was  cut  off;  we  lived  as  in  the 
deepest  solitude  of  the  woods,  and  yet  we 
were  only  one  hundred  steps  from  the  street. 
No  vis-a-vis  But  the  stately  trees  of  the  gar- 
den, with  its  merrily  twittering  birds,  and  no 
lodger  over,  under,  or  near  us ;  toward  the 
street  noise  the  deepest,  almost  rural,  stillness 
and  seclusion,  and  before  the  windows  the 
green  of  the  trees. 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  garden- 
house  was  the  great  hall  in  the  middle.  This 
held  several  hundred  people,  and  consisted, 
on  the  garden  side,  entirely  of  glass  walls 
which  would  slide  back,  with  pillars  between, 
so  that  it  might  be  transformed  into  a  wholly 
open  hall  of  pillars.  "Walls  and  ceiling,  the 
latter  forming  a  flat  cupola,  were  decorated 
in  a  somewhat  baroque  but  fantastic  style 
with  fresco  pictures.  Here  was  the  peculiar 
locality  where  the  "  Sunday  Musicals  "  were 
destined  to  attain  their  full  expansion.  From 
it  one  enjoyed  the  outlook  over  the  great 
park-like  garden  of  seven  acres  which  reached 
to  the  garden  of  Prince  Albrecht ;  and  a 
remnant  of  the  Thiergarten,  which,  from 
Frederick  the  Great's  time,  had  stretched  all 
the  way  here,  possessed  a  great  wealth  of  the 
finest  old  trees.  Of  the  intended  purchase  of 
this  estate  my -grandmother  wrote  to  my  lather 
in  Rome  (Feb.  1,  1825)  ;  "  Has  it  not  sur- 
prised you  that  ray  husband  seriously  thinks 
of  buying  and  settling  down  here?  The  es- 
tate, of  which  something  very  beautiful  can 
be  made,  certainly  tempted  him.  The  house 
to  be  sure  is  as  much  neglected  and  dilapi- 
dated as  is  always  the  case  with  many  occu- 
pants, who  are  never  of  one  mind  and  have 
no  common  spirit,  and  much  must  be  ex- 
pended to  Ijring  it  into  habitable  condition. 
But  the  garden  is  a  real  park,  with  majestic 
trees,  a  piece  of  field,  gras*s-plots,  and  an  ex- 
tremely pleasant  summer  dwelling,  an^l  all  this 
tempts  my  husband  as  it  does  me."  But  the 
friends  of  the  family  grieved  and  complained 
at  first,  that  the  grandparents  should  move  so 
far  out  of  the  vvoild  into  such  a  remote,  dead 
region,  where  the  grass  grows  on  the  streets 
—  for  the  Potsdam  gate  was  then  the  ''  Ul- 
tima Thule,"  where  the  geography  of  Berlin 
ceased. 

{  To  he  continued.) 


LETTERS  FROM  AN  ISLAND. 

BY    FANNY    RAYMOND    RITTER. 
III. 
THE     IMPERIAL     SILVER-WEDDING     IN    VIENNA. 
—  FRIEDKICH      VON       BODENSTEDT'S      FIRST 

LECTURE      IN      AMERICA. MIRZA-SCHAFFY. 

HAFIS. 

Dear  Pounamu  I  ^ —  If  you  do  not  certainly 
1  Te  ITjunrimu  (tlie  Poun.'imu),  is  the  Maori  name  fiir 
the  GreciiBtone,  which  is  a  )irodiict  of  tlie  Island  of  New 
Zealand,  and  which  has  always  been  held  in  hit;h  estima- 
tion hy  the  natives,  for  hatchets,  short  hand-cluhs  (for  war), 
as  well  OK  for  ornaments.  U  is  also  rather  admired  hy  the 
Kiiropean  settlers.  'I'e  Puunfimu  is  the  journaliHlic  nim^  dc 
jduint  of  an  AiigloSIaori  gentleman,  to  whom  the  above  let- 
ter is  addrensed. 


know,  you  at  least  surmise,  that  the  discoverer  of 
the  island  is  a  cosmopolitan  in  opinions,  tastes, 
habits  ;  and  therefore  you  may  feel  assured  that 
she  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  of 
your  letter.*  of  last  summer.  A  vivacious  account 
of  the  Imperial  silver-wedding  in  Vienna,  writ- 
ten by  an  Anglo-Maori,  reaching  the  island  by 
way  of  New  Zealand,  and  not  very  long  after 
the  ordinary  newspaper  reports  either,  would 
necessarily  be  read  with  great  interest ;  but  to 
me  your  letters  were  especially  interesting,  since, 
if  cosmopolitan  humanitarianism  enters  largely 
into  the  system  of  the  island's  government,  art 
and  poetry  are  the  very  breath  of  life  there  ;  and 
your  letters  treated  almost  exclubively  of  those 
events,  artistic  or  poetic,  of  the  Jeles,  which 
alone  claimed  my  attention.  These  were  the 
enchanting  performance  at  the  Vienna  Opera 
House  of  national  songs  and  dances,  —  Bohe- 
mian, Carinthian,  Styrian,  Tyrolese,.by  peasants 
dressed  in  their  picturesque  national  costumes, 
and  selected,  for  musical  or  choregraphic  talent, 
beauty,  grace,  or  fine  voices,  from  -every  part  of 
polyglot  Austria,  —  of  which  you  gave  so  graphic 
a  description  ;  then  the  processions,  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  which  Makart  had  so  much  to  do 
that  people  more  than  half  expected  to  meet,  in 
the  street  of  Vienna,  the  beautiful,  if  too  often 
characterless,  faces,  the  nymph-like  or  noble 
forms,  the  splendid  costumes  and  decorations  that 
dazzle  us  in  Makart's  pictures,  surrounded,  per- 
haps, by  mists  of  carnation  and  gold,  green  and 
amethyst,  which  this  painter,  like  a  modern 
Pygmalion,  but  a  necromant  rather  in  color  than 
in  form,  would  certainly  be  able  to  evoke  from 
his  own  compositions,  vitalized  and  embodied 
by  some  magical,  cabalistic  power !  Nor  did 
you  forget  the  dedication  of  the  new  Austrian 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  splendid  church,  des- 
tined to  become  the  resting-place  of  famous  Aus- 
trians  —  an  idea  that  originated  with  Maximil- 
ian of  Mexico,  and  which  the  architect  Forstel 
has  so  successfully  carried  out ;  or  a  kaleido- 
scopic description  of  the  varied  types,  European 
and  Asiatic,  among  the  masses  of  people  who 
crowded  to  the  city  on  the  occasion  of  these  fes- 
tivities. 

What  return  shall  I  make  to-day  for  the 
pleasure  which  the  perusal  of  all  this  aftbrded 
me  ?  Shall  I  now  respond  to  the  desire  for  fur- 
ther information  respecting  national  melody  and 
poetry  (the  folk-song)  which  you  lately  expressed 
while  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  ;  complaining,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  col- 
lections of  this  class  of  poetry  and  music  —  even 
of  merely  German  folk-songs,  iVhen  you  were  re- 
siding at  their  very  fountain  heads  ?  The  sub- 
ject is  too  extensive  for  the  present  occasion.  Let 
me  now  confine  mytelf  to  one,  not  very  widely 
removed  from  it,  and  tell  you  how  we  took  flight 
from  the  island  one  day,  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing, seeing,  and  hearing  the  poet  Friedrich  von . 
Bodeiistedt,  who  lately  arrived  in  America,  and 
who  has  long  been  attractive  to  me,  as  creator 
of  "  The  Songs  of  Mirza-SchaflTy,"  the  supposi- 
titious Oriental  poet.  Unexpected  circumstances 
prevented  our  attendance  at  the  Goethe  club  re- 
ception ;  but  we  at  least  heard  Bodenstedt  in  the 
first  public  lecture  (in  German)  which  he  gave 
in  America ;  and  we  were  glad  to  find,  in  his 
graceful,  scholarly  manner,  pleasant,  expressive 
face  and  gestures,  and  sympathetic  voice,  that  he 
still  retains,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  so  much  of  that 
attractive  personality  which  tlie  mere  title  of 
"  poet "  leads  one  to  expect. 

Bodenstedt,  long  deterred  and  discouraged  by 
parental  opposition  from  the  adoption  of  litera- 
ture as  a  profession,  gained  the  fullest  liberty  in 
this,  at  rather  a  later  period  of  life  than  usual 
with  poets,  when,  during  his  sojourn  in  Russia, 
Tartary,    and    Persia,  he    reveled,    as    student, 
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translator,  and  creator,  in  Selavonian  folk-song 
anil  art-poetry,  and  rifled  the  rich  treasure-houses 
of  Oriental  lyricism.  The  results  of  his  long  res- 
idence in  the  East  were  his  translations  from 
Kosland,  Puschkin,  and  Lermontow  ;  Ids  work 
"  The  Poetical  Ukrain,"'  his  "  Thousand  and 
One  Days  in  the  Orient,"  and  his  "Songs  of 
Mirza-Schaffy."  In  the  "  Thousand  and  One 
Days"  he  introduced,  amplified,  and  idealized 
the  character  of  Mirza-Schaify,  his  instructor,  at 
Titlis,  in  the  Tartar  and  Persian  languages.  The 
actual  Mirza-Schaffy  merely  served  Bodenstedt 
as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  elaborate  his  ideal 
character,  a  type  of  the  Oriental  poetico-philoso- 
phical  sage  ;  the  real  man,  though  a  good  instruct- 
or and  a  fair  versifier,  could  not,  and  did  not,  as- 
pire to  be  regarded  as  a  creator,  a  genuine  poet. 
"  The  Songs  of  Mirza-Schaffy  "  originated  alto- 
gether in  the  mind  of  Bodenstedt,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  which  was  an  elaboration  of  a 
little  song  really  written  by  Sehaffy  ;  but  they 
were  received  by  the  public,  and  criticised  by 
the  German  press,  as  translations.  In  his  lecture 
of  November  11  last,  Bodenstedt  told  us  that 
they  were  the  expression  of  the  feelings  excited 
in  him  by  the  novel  influences  of  life  in  the 
Orient,  amid  the  splendor  of  richly  glowing  nat- 
ural scenery,  while  he  saw  himself  surrounded 
by  handsome  and  courteous  men,  and  black-eyed, 
rose-cheeked,  beautifully  attired  women,  with  long, 
flowing  tresses ;  and  lived  under  a  system  of  civ- 
ilization over-ripe  to  the  verge  of  decadence  and 
ruin. 

This  wave  of  warmth  and  color  was  an  inspir- 
ing one  to  Bodenstedt ;  it  entirely  dispersed 
from  his  mind  those  clouds  of  Heine-Byronic 
gloom  and  melancholy  which  had  formerly  op- 
pressed him,  in  common  with  most  of  his  Euro- 
pean contemporaries  of  poetico-intellectual  ten- 
dencies. In  presenting  to  his  audience  those 
traits  of  that  actual  personality  of  Mirza- 
Schaffy,  his  teacher,  which  had  suggested  to  him 
the  ideal  character  of  Mirza-Schaffy,  the  poet, 
Bodenstedt  said  he  was  a  tall  and  slender  man, 
with  a  light,  elastic  step,  large,  dark,  expressive 
eyes,  and  a  rich  beard  of  golden  cliestnut,  which 
finely  contrasted  with  the  blue  caftan  be  habit- 
ually wore ;  and  his  delicately  embroidered  shp 
pers  were  always  a  wonder  to  Bodenstedt,  since 
their  wearer  wore  them  through  all  the  mud  of 
Tiflis  streets  without  receiving  the  slightest  stain. 
He  found  fault  with  European  handwriting,  as 
"  too  mechanical  and  tradesman-like,  regular 
enough  for  printing ;  "  and  told  his  pupil  that 
artistic,  expressive  handwriting  ought  to  vary 
according  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treated ;  to 
become  wavy  and  delicate  when  speaking  of 
women,  who  are  small,  elegant,  and  refined  ;  firm 
and  stiff  in  sentences  of  wisdom  ;  bold  and  rough 
when  treating  of  war ;  while  joy,  love,  piety, 
should  all  be  expressed  in  ditftrent  outlines.  Not 
a  bad  idea  for  our  writers  and  decorators  of  mot- 
toes and  proverbs  to  work  out. 

Long  familiar  with  the  "  Songs  of  Mirza- 
Schaffy,"  and  witli  Danmer's  translation  of  Hafiz, 
with  the  sympathetic  familiarity  that  leads  one 
beyond  the  mere  form  of  a  poem  into  its  very 
heart,  and  its  merely  suggested  meaning  ;  know- 
ing many  among  them,  of  those  that  most  delight 
me,  by  heart ;  having  translated  ^several,  and 
singing  some  that  have  been  set  to  music  by 
Brahms,  Ehlert,  Rltter,  Volkmann,  and  others,  I 
think  I  have  learned  to  understand  them  well  ; 
and  I  have  always  wondered  how  any  one  could 
ever  have  mistaken  "  The  Songs  of  Mirza- 
Schaffy  "  for_ translations.  One  trait  that  seems 
peculiarly  to  mark  them  as  the  work  of  a  Euro- 
pean is  their  reference  to  dress,  manners,  home- 
surroundings,  etc.;  foreign  outside  forms  that 
would  at  once  impress  a  European  not  long  a 
resident  of  the  East ;    Hafiz  scarcely  mentions 


the  dress  of  Suleikka,  or  the  scenes  amid  which 
he  meets  her ;  he,  overflowing  with  sonu-  and 
love,  sel  om  thinks  of  painting  for  his  listeners 
such  matters  of  course,  —  to  him  and  to  Orien- 
tals in  general.  The  Mirza-Schafl'y  songs  are 
divided,  in  German  poetic  fashion,  into  groups 
with  distinctive  titles,  sucli  as  "  Songs  of  Com- 
plaint," "  Tiflis,"  "  Hafisa,'"  "  SuleTkka,"  and 
so  on.  The  most  original,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  richest  in  Oriental  coloring  and  pictures 
of  manners,  are  those  contained  in  "  Hafisa  " 
and  "  Tiliis,"  such  as  "  Whence  comes  the  Fame 
of  Schiraz  ?  "  "  Fair  Sultana  Fatima,"  "  Throw 
back  thy  Veil,"  and  others.  Let  me  give  you  a 
few  translations  of  my  own  as  specimens  of  these 
songs : — 

I. 

The  lovely  ladies  of  Tiflis 

Wear  beautiful  arra}' ! 

Tlie  fofds  of  a  snow-white  Tschadra 

Across  their  features  play; 

And  under  diadems 

Enriched  with  precious  gems, 

Shine  robe  and  trouser  light, 

And  silk  and  satin  bright, 

And  ribbons  riclily  blent, 

And  slippers  gold- besprent. 
Oh,  do  not  therefore  blame  them, 
Or  vain  and  foolish  name  them ! 

The  lovely  ladies  of  Tiflis 
Well  please  a  poet's  taste ! 
Unfettered  by  robe  or  Tschadra, 
AVitli  beauty's  aureole  graced, 
Undimmed  by  useless  shade, 
i\Iore  fair  appears  each  maid, 
Unless  enrobed  in  dress. 
Fit  frame  for  loveliness! 
A  maid  in  base  attire, 
No  poet  heart  will  fire. 
Though  perfect  in  her  mould,  she. 
And  countless  ffions  old,  he ! 


With  rapture  heavy-laden, 
My  heart  beats  wild  and  high, 
When  she,  light-footed  maiden. 
With  airy  step  floats  by! 
A  veil  of  dazzling  whiteness 
About  her  form  is  flowing, 
Two  stars  of  midnight  brightness 
Beneath  its  folds  are  glowing, 
Her  dark  and  rippling  tresses 
Drop  o'er  her  bosoin's  sweetness; 
A  rose's  moss,  the  dress  is,  , 
That  shades  lier  rich  completeness ; 
And  all  is  lovely  motion. 
And  all  is  grace  enchanting,  — 
I  gaze,  —  and  warm  emotion 
My  soul,  my  senses  haunting, 
AVith  rapture  heavy-laden, 
My  heart  beats  wild  and  high, 
When  she,  light-footed  maiden, 
AVith  airy  step  floats  by ! 
Narcissus  buds,  and  roses. 
Across  her  robe  are  twining; 
Its  azure  hem  discloses 
Her  foot,  in  scarlet  shining;  — 
Ob,  arched  instep  slender! 
Oh,  flexible  white  fingers ! 
Oh,  lip,  thou  ruby  splendor, 
AA^here  love,  charm-fettered,  lingers! 
AA^ith  rapture  heavy-laden, 
My  heart  beats  wild  and  high, 
AVhen  she,  light-footed  maiden, 
AA'ith  airy  step  floats  by ! 


In  the  public  bazaar  I  sang 

A  song  of  thy  foam-flesh  beauty; 

All,  spell-bound,  listened,  while  rang 

My  praise  of  thy  soft-eyed  beauty. 

Turk,  Persian,  Tartar,  and  Khurd, 

Haik's  sons,  who  of  mind  astute  be, 

And  Christians,  my  song  allured 

To  muse  on  thy  rose-cheeked  beauty. 

The  singers,  in  silence,  there 

Marked  word  and  tone  as  a  duty; 

Now  over  the  world  they  bear 

My  song  in  praise  of  thy  beauty. 

Away  the  torn  veil  is  flung 

That  shaded  thy  flower-sweet  beauty; 

Familiar  to  old  and  young 

Has  grown  the  fame  of  thy  beauty ; 

Yet,  fairest  one,  pardon  give  ! 

The  bloom  that  becomes  Time's  booty. 

For  ages  undimmed  will  live 

In  songs  that  echo  its  beauty ! 


In  these  songs,  Bodenstedt's  muse  appears  to 
mo  as  a  genuine  individuality,  but  not  as  an  Ori- 
ental one  ;  German  sentiment  looks  through  the 
veil  of  rich  tissue  that  is  folded  over  her  face, 
with  a  mihler  glance  than  Eastern  eyes  are  wont 
to  wear  ;  here  is  a  transformation,  not  a  transla- 
tion ;  a  muse,  who,  of  her  own  free  will,  has 
chosen  to  masquerade  as  a  houri ;  and  char- 
mingly she  does  so,  too,  and  wonderfully  "  in 
character"  ;  yet  not  so  perfectly  as  wholly  to  de- 
ceive feminine  eyes,  versed  in  the  mysteries  of 
feminine  versatility  I  In  Danmer's  splendid  ver- 
sion of  Haliz  there  are  signs  of  translation  all 
through  ;  in  s]jite  of  its  vigor,  glow,  lyrical  swing, 
all  that  makes  other  European  translations  of 
Eastern  songs  appear  dry,  cold,  didactic  in  com- 
parison, it  is  unequal,  as  works  of  strong  genius 
and  talent  usually  are ;  overflowingly  ecstatic 
here,  uncouth  there,  as  thougli  the  translator  had 
wrung,  rather  than  gently  persuaded,  the  pro- 
found or  beautiful  idea  from  one  language  into 
another  ;  yet  this  is  a  brilliant,  unmistakably  Ori- 
ental personality,  though  robed  in  northern,  for- 
eign attire  less  pliable,  less  flowing,  less  glowing, 
than  the  Persian  poet's  own  beautiful,  national 
costume.  But  it  is  a  noble,  a  strong,  rich  trans- 
lation, justifying  Danmer's  own  assertion  that  it 
was  a  work  of  love,  of  voluntary  self-sacrifice,  to 
which  he  devoted  many  of  the  finest  hours  of  his 
life,  for  a  number  of  years.  And  if  Mirza- 
Schaffy  be  an  inferior  singer,  he  yet  is  a  true  dis- 
ciple ;  does  not  Bodenstedt  make  him  say,  "Hafiz 
is  my  master ! "  AVit  and  epigrammatic  point, 
uncommon  qualities  with  German  poets,  sparkle 
here  and  there  in  the  Mirza-Schafiy  "  Songs  of 
Wisdom  ;  "  take  this  as  an  example  :  — 

"  A  gray  e3'e,  — 
A  sly  eye ! 
An  eye  of  blue,  — 
An  eye  that's  true! 
With  roguish  thought 
Brown  eyes  are  fraught ; 
But  oh,  a  black  eye's  dazzling  ray 
Is  deep  and  dark  as  God's  own  way! 

On  his  return  to  Europe,  Bodenstedt  intends 
to  reproduce  his  translation  of  the  poems  of  Omar 
Chajiatu,  the  great  representative  of  Persian  free 
thought,  a  poet  comparatively  little  known  to 
European  students,  though  his  fame  in  the  Orient 
is  perhaps  only  second  to  that  of  his  predecessor, 
Firdusi,  or  Saadi  of  the  gardens  of  roses  and  de- 
light. 

Since  you  are  not  yet  familiar  with  Hafiz,  I 
should  like  to  give  you  many  specimens  of  the 
exulting,  healthy,  lyrical  joyousness  of  that  Per- 
sian Moore  or  Anacreon  ;  but  two  or  three  brief 
lyrics  must  suffice  to-day ;  remember,  in  judninn- 
them,  that  before  reaching  you  throuo-h  Danmer's 
German    translation,  and   then  my  own   Eno-lish 

one,  much  of  the  original  music,  bloom,  aroma, 

call  it  what  you  will,  must  necessarily  be  lost. 


Wild  zephyr  wakes  in  Eden, 
His  message  breaks  night's  soft  repose; 
"  'T  is  not  thy  spirit,  Hafiz, 

From  whence  that  fount  of  music  flows; 
Ere  time  and  space  were  measured, 
Ere  earth  from  Nothing's  night  arose, 
Thy  magic  verse  was  written 
On  leaf  and  flower  of  Eden's  rose!  " 


Oh  smile  not  with  so  sweet  a  smile! 
From  second  fall,  I  pray  thee,  spare 
The  angels,  that  in  realms  of  air 
Roam  on  from  starry  isle  to  isle! 
Oh,  smile  not  with  that  perfect  smile! 
For  should  they  see  that  smile,  all,  all, 
From  heights  untold  would  spring,  would  fall, 
And  see  no  heaven  save  in  that  smile ! 


I  '11  bear  Love's  rosy  standard  above  the  blue  deeps,  star- 
haunted; 
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Thoucrh  an(;el  hosts  should  oppose  rae,  on  Eden's  walls  I'll 

plant  it! 
There,  to  the  wondering  planet.^,  I'll  sound  my  exalted  story; 
My  silvery  cymbals  striking,  I  *ll  sing  Love's  power  and 

glory! 
The  Pleiades  and  Orion  will  dance  to  the  rapturous  measure, 
The  seraphs  forget  their  songs  to  find  in   mine  a  diviner 

pleasure ; 
The  sandy  desert  below  me,  that  barren  and  waste  reposes, 
Will  burst  into  leaf  and  blossom,  a  radiant  grove  of  roses. 
"  And  why,  Hafiz  ?  "  —  Thy  question  with  envy  and  folly  is 

blended ! 
Where  shine  the  smiles  of  Sultikka,  joy  reigns,  and  sorrow's 

rule  's  ended ! 

IV. 

A  star,  from  chill  and  glittering  splendor. 
Fell  in  the  grass,  warm,  fragrant,  green,  tender. 
He  saw  around  him  the  flowering  meadow; 
Oh,  how  he  loved  its  sunshine  and  shadow! 
Herds  played  near  him,  their  little  bells  swinging; 
Pleased  was  he  with  that  silvery  ringing; 
He  saw  the  steed  o'er  desert  heaths  flying, 
The  leafy  woodland  beyond  him  lying. 
The  hamlet,  breathing  content  unspoken, 
Himself  on  the  earth,  lost,  clouded,  Vjroken; 
All  filled  him  witli  joy,  starry  joys  excelling; 
No  more  cared  he  for  his  heavenly  dwelling. 
Glad  to  have  Jallen  from  desolate  splendor. 
He  lay  at  peace  in  the  spring-grass  tender ! 

But  you,  dear  Pouniimou,  now  in  the  native 
land  of  Danmer  and  Bodenstedt,  can  study 
them  and  their  creations  or  translations  at  your 
"own  sweet  will  ;  "  another  day  I  will  converse 
with  you  on  a  kindred  subject,  —  Russian  and 
Oriental  folk-poetry  and  music.  Yours  faith- 
fully, F.  K.  R. 


LISZT. 


[From  Grove's  Dictionar}'  of  Music  and  Musicians.] 

Franz  Liszt  was  born  Oct.  22,  1811,  at 
Raiding,  in  Hungary,  the  son  of  Adam  Liszt,  an 
official  in  the  imperial  service,  and  'a  musical 
amateur  of  sufficient  attainment  to  instruct  .his 
son  in  the  rudiments  of  piano-forte-playin^.  At 
the  age  of  nine  young  Liszt  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  at  Oedenburg  with  such  suc- 
cess that  several  Hungarian  noblemen  guaranteed 
him  sufficient  means  to  continue  his  studies  for 
six  years.  For  that  purpose  he  went  to  Vienna, 
and  took  lessons  from  Czerny  on  the  piano-forte, 
and  from  Salieri  and  Randhartinger  in  com- 
position. The  latter  introduced  the  lad  to  his 
friend  Franz  Schubert.  His  first  appearance  in 
print  was  probably  in  a  variation  (the  24th)  on 
a  waltz  of  Diabelli's,  one  of  fifty  contributed  by 
the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  day,  for  which 
Beethoven,  when  a.«ked  for  a  single  variation, 
wrote  thirty-three  (op.  120).  The  collection, 
entitled  Valerian dische  Kunstler-Verein,  was 
published  in  June,  1823.  In  the  same  year  he 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where  it  was  hoped  that  his 
rapidly  growing  reputation  would  gain  him  ad- 
mission at  the  Conservatoire  in  spite  of  his  for- 
eign origin.  But  Cherubini  refused  to  make  an 
exception  in  his  favor,  and  he  continued  his 
studies  under  Reicha  and  Paijr.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  also  made  his  first  sei-ious  attempt  at 
composition,  and  an  operetta  in  one  act,  called 
Don  Sanche,  was  produced  -at  the  Academie 
Roy  ale,  Oct.  17,  1825,  and  well  received.  Ar- 
tistic tours  to  .Switzerland  and  England,  accom- 
panied by  brilliant  success,  occupy  the  period  till 
the  year  1827,  when  Liszt  lo.st  his  father,  and  was 
thrown  on  his  own  resources  to  provide  for  him- 
self and  his  mother.  During  his  stay  in  Paris, 
where  he  setiled  for  .«onie  years,  lie  became  ac- 
f|uainted  with  the  leaders  of  French  literature, 
Victor  Hugo,  Lamartinc,  and  George  Sand,  the 
influence  of  whose  works  may  be  discovered  in 
his  compositions.  For  a  time  also  he  became 
an  adherent  of  Saint-Simon,  but  soon  reverted 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  to  which,  as  an  artist 
and  as  a  man,  he  has  since  adhered  devoutly. 
In  1834  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Counle.-s 


D'Agoult,  better  known  by  her  literary  name  of 
Daniel  Stern,  who  for  a  long  time  remained  at- 
tached to  him  and  by  whom  he  had  three  chil- 
dren. Two  of  these,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the 
wife  of  M.  Ollivier,  the  French  statesman,  are 
dead.  The  third,  Cosima,  is  the  wife  of  Richard 
Wagner.  The  public  concerts  which  Liszt  gave 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  in  Paris  placed 
his  claim  to  the  first  rank  amongst  pianists  on 
a  firm  basis,  and  at  last  he  was  induced,  much 
against  his  will,  to  adopt  the  career  of  a  virtuoso 
proper.  The  interval  from  1839  to  1847  Liszt 
spent  in  traveling  almost  incessantly  from  one 
country  to  another,  being  everywhere  received 
with  an  enthusiasm  unequaled  in  the  annals  of 
art.  Lt  England  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts  of  IMay  21,  1827  (Concerto,  Hummel), 
May  11,  1840  (Concertstuck,  Weber),  and  June 
8,  1840  (Kreutzer-sonata).  Here  alone  his  recep- 
tion seems  to  have  been  less  warm  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  Liszt,  with  his  usual  generosity,  at 
once  undertook  to  bear  the  loss  that  might  have 
fallen  on  his  agent.  Of  this  generosity  numerous 
instances  might  be  cited.  The  charitable  pur- 
poses to  which  Liszt's  genius  has  been  made  sub- 
servient are  legion,  and  in  this  respect  as  well 
as  in  that  of  technical  perfection  he  is  unrivaled 
amongst  virtuosi.  The  disaster  caused  at  Pestli 
by  the  inundation  of  the  Danube  (1837)  was  con- 
siderably alleviated  by  the  princely  sum  —  the 
result  of  several  concerts  —  contributed  by  this 
artist ;  and  when  two  years  later  a  considerable 
sum  had  been  collected  for  a  statue  to  be  erected 
to  him  at  Pesth,  he  insisted  upon  the  money  be- 
ing given  to  a  struggling  young  sculptor,  whom 
he  moreover  assisted  from  his  private  means. 
The  poor  of  Raiding  also  had  cause  to  remember 
the  visit  paid  by  Liszt  to  his  native  village  about 
the  same  time.  It  is  well  known  that  Beethoven's 
monument  at  Bonn  owed  its  existence,  or  at  least 
its  speedy  completion,  to  Liszt's  liberality.  When 
the  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  began  to  fail, 
Liszt  offered  to  pay  the  balance  required  from 
his  own  pocket,  provided  only  that  the  choice  of 
the  sculptor  should  be  left  to  him.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  forties  dates  Liszt's  more  inti- 
mate connection  with  Weimar,  where  in  1849  he 
settled  for  the  space  of  twelve  years.  This  stay 
was  to  be  fruitful  in  more  than  one  sense.  When 
he  closed  his  career  as  a  virtuoso,  and  accepted 
a  permanent  engagement  as  conductor  of  the 
Court  Theatre  at  Weimar,  he  did  so  with  the 
distinct  purpose  of  becoming  the  advocate  of  the 
rising  musical  generation,  by  the  performance  of 
such  works  as  were  written  regardle-s  of  immedi- 
ate success,  and  therefore  had  little  chance  of 
seeing  the  light  of  the  stage.  At  short  intervals 
eleven  operas  of  living  composers  were  either 
performed  for  the  first  time  or  revived  on  the 
Weimar  stage.  Amongst  these  may  be  counted 
such  works  as  Lohenf/rin,  Tannhduser,  and  The 
Flying  Dulchman  of  Wagner,  Benvenulo  Cellini 
by  Berlioz,  Schumann's  Genoveva,  and  music  to 
Byron's  "Manfred."  Schubert's  Alfonso  and  Es- 
Irella  was  also  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Liszt's 
exertions.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  this  small 
provincial  city  were  once  more  to  be  the  artistic 
centre  of  Germany,  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Herder.  From  all  sides 
musicians  and  amateurs  flocked  to  Weimar,  to 
witness  the  astonishing  feats  to  which  a  small  but 
excellent  community  of  singers  and  instrumen- 
talists were  inspired  by  the  genius  of  their  leader. 
In  this  way  was  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  group  of 
young  and  enthusiastic  musicians,  who,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  their  aims  and  achievements, 
were  and  are  at  any  rate  inspired  by  perfect  de- 
votion to  music  and  its  poetical  aims.  It  was,  in- 
deed, at  these  Weimar  gatherings  that  the  musi- 
cians wim  now  form  the  so-called  Schuol  of  the 
Future,  till   then  unknown  to  each  other  and  di- 


vided locally  and  mentally,  came  first  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  their  powers  and  aspirations. 
How  much  the  personal  fascination  of  Liszt  con- 
tributed to  this  desired  effect  need  not  be  said. 
Amongst  the  iiumerous  pupils  on  the  piano-forte, 
to  whom  he  at  the  same  period  opened  the  invalu- 
able treasure  of  his  technical  experience,  may  be 
mentioned  Hans  von  Bulow,  the  worthy  disciple- 
of  such  a  master. 

But,  in  a  still  higher  sense,  the  soil  of  Weimar, 
with  its  great  traditions,  was  to  prove  a  field  of 
richest  harvest.  When,  as  early  as  1842,  Liszt 
undertook  the  direction  of  a  certain  number  of 
concerts  every  year  at  ^Veimar,  his  friend  Du- 
verger  wrote  "  Cette  place,  qui  oblige  Liszt  k 
sojourner  trois  mois  de  I'annee  k  Weimar,  doit 
marquer  peut-etre  pour  lui  la  transition  de  sa 
carriere  de  virtuose  a  celle  de  compositeur."  This 
presage  has  been  verified  by  a  number  of  com- 
positions which,  whatever  may  be  the  final  ver- 
dict on  their  merits,  have  at  any  rate  done  much 
to  elucidate  some  of  the  most  important  questions 
in  art.  From  these  works  of  his  mature  years 
his  early  compositions,  mostly  for  the  piano-forte, 
ought  to  be  distinguished.  In  the  latter  Liszt  the 
virtuoso  predominates  over  Liszt  the  composer. 
Not,  for  instance,  that  his  "  transcriptions  "  of  op- 
erat  e  music  are  without  superior  merits.  Every 
one  of  them  shows  the  refined  musician,  and  for 
the  development  of  piano-forte  technique,  espe- 
cially in  rendering  orchestral  effects,  they  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.  They  also  tend  to  prove 
Liszt's  catholicity  of  taste  :  for  all  schools  are 
equally  represented  in  the  list,  and  a  selection 
from  Wagner's  Lohengrin  is  found  side  by  side 
with  the  Dead  March  from  Donizetti's  Don  Se- 
bastian. To  point  out  even  the  most  important 
amono'  these  selections  and  arrangements  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  notice.  More  im- 
portant are  the  original  pieces  for  the  piano-forte 
also  belonging  to  this  earlier  epoch,  and  collected 
under  such  names  as  "Consolations  "  and  "Annees 
de  pelerinage,"  but  even  in  these,  charming  and 
interesting  in  many  respects  as  they  are,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  discover  the  germs  of  Liszt's  later 
productiveness.  The  stage  of  preparation  and 
imitation  through  which  all  young  composers  have 
to  go,  Liszt  passed  at  the  piano  and  not  at  the 
desk.  This  is  well  pointed  out  in  Wegner's 
pamphlet  on  the  Symphonic  Poems  :  — 

'•  He  who  has  had  frequent  opportunities," 
writes  Wagner,  "  particularly  in  a  friendly  cir- 
cle, of  hearing  Liszt  play — -for  instance,  Beet- 
hoven —  must  have  understood  that  this  was  not 
mere  reproduction,  but  real  production.  The' 
actual  point  of  division  between  these  two  things 
is  not  so  easily  determined  as  most  people  believe ; 
but  so  much  I  have  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt, 
that,  in  order  to  reproduce  Beethoven,  one  must 
be  able  to  produce  with  him.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  this  understood  by  those  who 
have,  in  all  their  life,  heard  nothing  but  the  or- 
dinary performances  and  renderings  by  virtuosi 
of  Beethoven's  works.  Into  the  growth  and 
essence  of  such  renderings  I  have,  in  the  course 
of  time,  gained  so  sad  an  insight,  that  I  prefer 
not  to  offend  anybody  by  expressing  myself  more 
clearly.  I  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  all  who  haVe 
heard,  for  instance,  Beethoven's  op.  106  or  op.  Ill 
(the  two  great  sonatas  in  B  flat  and  C)  played 
by  Liszt  in  a  friendly  circle,  what  they  previously 
knew  of  those  creations,  and  what  they  learned 
of  them  on  those  occasions?  If  this  was  repro-. 
duction,  then  surely  it  w.as  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  all  the  sonatas  reproducing  Beethoven 
which  are  '  produced  '  by  our  piano-forte  compos- 
ers in  imitation  of  those  imperfectly  comprehended  ' 
works.  It  was  simply  the  peculiar  mode  of  Li.szt'fl 
development  to  do  at  the  piano  what  otiiers 
achieve  with  pen  and  ink  ;  and  who  can  deny 
that  even  the  greatest  and  most  original  master, 
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in  his  first  period,  does  nothing  but  reproduce  ? 
It  ought  to  be  added  that  during  this  reproduc- 
tive epoch,  the  work  even  of  the  greatest  genius 
never  has  the  value  and  importance  of  the  master 
works  which  it  reproduces,  its  own  value  and  im- 
portance being  attained  only  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  distinct  originality.  It  follows  that  Liszt's 
activity  during  his  first  and  reproductive  period 
surpasses  everything  done  by  others  under  par- 
allel circumstances.  For  he  placed  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  works  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  fullest  light,  and  thus  raised  himself  almost 
to  the  same  height  with  the  composers  he  repro- 
duced." 

These  remarks  at  the  same  time  will  to  a 
large  extent  account  for  the  unique  place  which 
Liszt  holds  amongst  modern  representatives  of 
his  instrument,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  of  the  phenomenal  technique  which  en- 
abled him  to  concentrate  his  whole  mind  on  the 
intentions  of  the  composer. 

{Conclusion  in  next  number.) 


SCHUMANN    ON    THE    "  SYMPHONIE 
FANTASTIQUE"    BY    BERLIOZ. 

In  anticipation  of  the  performance  of  this  remark- 
able work  in  the  next  Harvard  Symphony  Concert 
(Feb.  12),  we  borrow,  from  Mme.  Ritter's  excellent 
translation,  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  Robert 
Schumann's  appreciative  article,  which  bears  date 
1835.  We  have  not  room  for  the  first  and  longest 
portion  of  his  criticism,  which  enters  into  a  close 
technical  analysis  of  the  form,  the  harmony,  the  the- 
matic treatment  of  tlie  five  parts,  or  movements  of  the 
work,  and  which  would  not  be  intelligible  to  the  com- 
mon reader,  at  least  without  frequent  reference  to  the 
score  itself.  He  closes  with  "a  few  remarks  on  the 
idea  and  spirit  of  the  work,"  as  follows: — • 

Berlioz  has  written  down,  in  a  programme,  that 
which  he  wishes  us  to  think  of  while  listening  to 
his  symphony.  We  will  give  an  abbreviation  of 
this. 

The  composer  intended  to  sketch,  in  music,  a 
few  moments  in  the  life  of  an  artist.  It  seemed 
necessary  that  the  plan  of  this  instrumental  drama 
should  be  explained  in  words  beforehand.  The 
programme  should  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
the  text  that  accompanies  an  opera.  First  part. 
—  Reveries,  passions.  The  composer  imagines 
a  young  musician,  consumed  by  that  moral  sick- 
ness which  a  famous  author  has  characterized  as 
"  the  vague  of  passion  ; "  he  then  sees,  for  the 
first  time,  a  woman  who  seems  to  I'ealize  all  that 
ideal  perfection  which  he  has  already  precon- 
ceived. By  a  remarkable  freak  of  accident,  the 
beloved  form  never  appears  to  him  unaccom- 
panied by  a  musical  thought,  in  which  he  im- 
agines he  traces  the  character  of  the  maiden, 
somewhat  passionate  yet  timid  and  noble ;  this 
form  and  this  melody  haunt  him  continual!}'  like 
a  double  fixed  idea.  Dreamy  melancholy,  only 
broken  by  a  few  soft  tones  of  joy,  until  it  arises 
to  the  heights  of  a  lover's  frenzy, — pain,  jeal- 
ousy, inward  fervor,  —  the  grief  of  first  love,  in 
short,  forms  the  contents  of  the  first  movement. 
Second  pari.  —  A  ball.  Amid  the  joy  of  a  festi- 
val the  artist  stands  and  gazes  in  an  exalted 
mood  on  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  but  everywhere, 
in  the  city,  in  the  country,  the  beloved  form  fol- 
lows him,  and  troubles  his  every  mood.  Third 
part, —  A  scene  in  the  country.  At  evening  he 
hears  the  chant  of  two  shepherds  answering  each 
other  from  afar.  This  duet,  the  spot,  the  soft 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  a  gleam  of  hope  that  he  is 
loved  in  return,  all  unite  to  shed  an  unaccus- 
tomed repose  over  his  spirit,  and  to  give  his 
thoughts  a  more  happy  direction.  He  reflects 
that  perhaps  he  will  not  stand  alone  much  longer. 
But   if   he  is    deceived  I     This    interchange   of 


hope  and  fear,  light  and  darkness,  is  expressed 
in  the  adagio.  At  the  close,  one  of  the  shep- 
herds repeats  his  chant,  the  other  does  not 
reply.  Thunder  in  the  distance.  Loneliness. 
Deep  silence.  Fourth  part.  —  The  journey  to 
execution  ("  Marche  du  Supplice").  The  artist 
is  now  aware  that  his  love  is  not  returned,  and 
poisons  hiinself  with  opium.  The  narcotic,  too 
weak  to  kill  him,  steeps  him  in  a  sleep  filled 
with  frightl'ul  visions.  He  dreams  that  he  has 
murdered  her,  and  that  he,  condemned  to  death, 
is  yet  the  witness  of  his  own  execution.  The 
cortege  begins  to  move ;  a  march,  now  wild  and 
gloomy,  then  joyous  and  brilliant,  accompanies 
it ;  there  is  a  dull  sound  of  footsteps,  a  murmur- 
ous noise  of  the  crowd.  At  the  end  of  the 
march,  the  fixed  idea  appears,  like  a  last  thought 
of  the  beloved  one  ;  but  broken  in  half  by  the 
axe  of  the  block.  Fifth  part.  —  A  dream  in  a 
witches'  sabbath  night.  He  stands  among  imps, 
witches,  misformed  creatures  of  all  sorts,  who 
have  gathered  together  to  his  interment.  Howls, 
laughs,  cries  of  pain,  complaints.  The  beloved 
melody  is  again  heard,  but  as  a  common,,  vulgar 
dance  theme  now ;  it  is  she  who  comes.  Loud 
rejoicings  at  her  arrival.  Demoniac  orgies. 
Death  bells.  The  "  Dies  Irte  "  again,  but  trav- 
estied. 

Such  is  the  programme.  All  Germany  greeted 
it  with  the  declaration  that  such  signboards  have 
an  unworthy  and  empirical  air.  In  any  ease, 
the  five  principal  titles  would  have  sufliced  ;  the 
further  suppositions  in  regard  to  the  composer's 
personality,  and  the  possibly  interesting  fact  that 
he  had  lived  his  own  symphony  through,  might 
have  been  confided  to  tradition.  The  German, 
averse  to  personalities,  does  not  care  to  be  ac- 
companied in  his  reflections  ;  he  was  already  suf- 
ficiently oflTended  that  Beethoven  in  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  did  not  trust  its  character  to  his  di- 
vinatory  comprehension.  It  seems  as  if  men 
stand  somewhat  in  awe  of  the  workshop  of  gen- 
ius !  they  do  not  care  to  know  of  the  causes, 
tools,  and  mysteries  of  creation.  Docs  not  Nat- 
ure herself  tenderly  cover  her  roots  with  earth  ? 
Then  let  the  artist  also  shut  himself  up  with  his 
griefs.  We  should  go  through  dreadful  experi- 
ences could  we  see  all  works  to  the  very  founda- 
tion of  their  origin. 

But  Berlioz  wrote  for  his  own  nation,  on 
whom  ethereal  modesty  imposes  but  little.  I  can 
understand  how  a  Frenchman,  rea<ling  the  pro- 
graimme  as  he  listens,  would  applaud  the  country- 
man who  so  intelligently  treated  the  whole  ; 
music  alone,  in  itself,  is  secondary  with  him. 
Whether  a  listener,  unaware  of  the  composer's  in- 
tention, would  see  similar  pictures  in  his  mind's 
eye  to  those  which  Berlioz  has  designated,  I  can- 
not decide,  as  I  read  the  programme  before  I 
heard  the  work.  If  the  eye  is  once  directed  to 
a  certain  point,  the  ear  can  no  longer  judge  in- 
dependently. And  if  one  asks  whether  music  is 
capable  of  accomplishing  that  which  Berlioz  has 
demanded  of  it  in  his  symphony,  one  should  en- 
deavor to  attach  different,  opposite  ideas  to  it.  I 
confess  that  the  programme  at  first  spoiled  my 
enjoyment,  my  freedom  ;  but  as  this  faded  into  the 
background,  and  my  own  fancy  began  to  work,  I 
found  more  than  was  set  down,  and  almost  every- 
where in  the  music  a  warm,  vital  tone.  Many 
look  too  seriously  at  the  difficult  question  as  to 
how  far  instrumental  music  dare  venture  in  the 
attempted  realization  of  thoughts  and  events. 
People  err  when  they  suppose  that  composers 
prepare  pens  and  paper  wiih  the  deliberate  pre- 
determination of  sketching,  painting,  e.xpressino' 
this  or  that.  Yet  we  must  not  estimate  outward 
influences  and  impressions  too  lightly.  Involun- 
tarily an  idea  sometimes  develops  itself  simulta- 
neously with  the  musical  fancy  ;  the  eye  is  awake 
as  well    as    the  ear,  and   this   ever-busy   organ 


sometimes  holds  fast  to  certain  outlines  amid  all 
the  sounds  and  tones,  which,  keeping  pace  with 
the  music,  form  and  condense  into  clear  shapes. 
The  more  elements  congenially  related  to  music 
which  the  thought  or  picture  created  in  tones 
contains  within  it,  the  more  poetic  and  plastic 
will  be  the  expression  of  the  composition  ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  imaginativeness  and  keen- 
ness of  the  musician  in  receiving  these  impres- 
sions will  be  the  elevating  and  touching  power  of 
his  work.  Why  is  it  not  possible  that  the  idea 
of  immortality  occurred  to  Beethoven  while  ex- 
temporizing ?  Why  should  not  the  memory  of  a 
great  fallen  hero  excite  him  to  composition  ? 
Why  could  not  the  remembrance  of  past  and 
happy  days  inspire  another?  Shall  we  be  un- 
grateful to  Shakespeare,  who  has  called  from  the 
heart  of  a  young  tone-poet  a  work  not  unworthy 
of  himself,  —  ungrateful  to  Nature,  denying  that 
we  borrow  of  her  beauty  and  nobility  wherewith 
to  deck  our  own  creations  ?  Italy,  the  Alps,  the 
ocean,  spring,  twilight  —  has  music  told  us  noth- 
ing yet  of  these  ?  Music  bestows  so  charmingly 
firm  a  character  on  even  small,  special  pictures, 
that  one  is  often  astonished  at  her  power  of  fixing 
such  traits.  Thus  a  composer  once  told  me  how, 
while  writing,  he  had  been  continually  haunted 
by  the  image  of  a  butterfly  floating  down  a  brook 
on  a  leaf;  the  idea  had  given  to  the  composition 
just  such  a  tenderness  and  simplicity  as  the  actual 
object  possessed.  In  this  fine  kind  of  genre 
painting  Franz  Schubert  was  a  master.  Apro- 
pos, I  cannot  refrain  from  relating  an  anecdote 
of  my  own  experience  while  playing  a  Schubert 
march  with  a  friend.  I  asked  him  whether  he 
saw  any  fixed  picture  before  his  mind's  eye,  and 
he  answered  :  "  Yes  !  I  was  in  Seville  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  among  Dons  and  Donnas, 
with  their  trains,  pointed  shoes,  and  daggers,  &c." 
Strange  to  say,  our  visions  were  the  same,  even 
to  the  name  of  the  city. 

We  will  leave  it  undecided  as  to  whether 
there  are  many  poetic  movements  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  Berlioz's  symphony.  The  principal 
question  is,  does  unexplained  and  unaccompanied 
music  contain  any  meaning  in  itself,  and,  above 
all,  does  a  spirit  of  its  own  inhabit  it  ?  As  to 
the  first,  I  think  I  hive  already  said  something  ; 
the  second  no  one  can  deny,  even  where  Berlioz 
openly  fails.  And  if  we  would  combat  the  spirit 
of  the  day,  which  tolerates  a  burlesque  "  Dies 
Irte,"  we  should  only  repeat  what  has  been  said 
and  written  for  years  against  Crabbe,  Heine, 
Byron,  Hugo,  and  others.  For  a  few  moments 
in  an  eternity.  Poesy  has  put  on  the  mask  of 
irony  to  cover  her  grief  worn  face.  Perhaps  the 
friendly  hand  of  Genius  may  also  loosen  it. 

There  is  yet  much  of  good  and  ill  to  say  ;  but 
here,  for  to-day,  I  must  break  off.  Could  I  hope 
that  these  lines  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
Berlioz  to  restrain  his  inclination  towards  eccen- 
tricity,— should  they  aid  in  obtaining  complete 
recognition  for  his  symphony,  not  as  the  master- 
piece of  a  master,  but  as  a  work  distinguished  by 
its  originality  from  all  that  stands  beside  it,  — 
should  they  inspire  German  artists  (to  whom 
Berlioz  stretches  out  the  hand  of  brotherhood  — 
a  strong  hand,  ready  to  fight  with  them  against 
dull,  pedantic  mediocrity)  to  new  production, 
then  the  aim  of  their  publication  will  have  been 
fully  attained. 


Leipzig.  —  The  eleventh  Gewandhaus  concert  (Dec.  11) 
hud  for  programme  two  Symphonies  (the  "Jupiter'*  of 
Mozart,  and  Scliuniaun,  in  D  minor);  severalchoruses  from 
Handefs  Israel  in  E(/j/j>t^  and  a  choral  work  by  Jadassohn, 
called  '*  Die  Verheissung  "  (the  divine  promise). 

—  Tlie  Municipal  Council  have  made  a  grant  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  of  four  tliousaud  square 
metres  of  land,  in  a  faubourg  on  the  southwest,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Concert  Hall  which  was  long  since  pro- 
jected. 
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TALKS  ON  ART.  — SECOND  SERIES.^ 

FROM      INSTRUCTiONS      OP      MR.      WILLIAM     M. 
HUNT    TO    HIS    PUPILS. 

XX. 

Paint  gayly,  cheerfully.  We  are  too  dreadfully 
serious.  Do  nothing  that  you  cannot  do  cheerfully, 
easily.  Don't  get  the  start  of  yourselves  by  doing 
more  than  you  know. 

Have  faith  that  the  simple  masses  will  produce  the 
effect.  Add  no  detail  that  will  destroy  that  effect. 
Try  to  get  the  simple  m.iss  of  things,  no  matter  how 
smudgy  it  looks.  Try  to  make  the  picture  as  if 
you  saw  it  vaguely.  Get  the  requisite  amount  of 
light  and  dark.     Get  the  gradations.     Finish  later. 

You  can  draw  just  as  well  on  dark  paper  as  on 
light. 

Is  n't  the  dark  of  that  chair  just  as  evident  as  her 
eyes  ?  Has  n't  it  just  as  much  to  do  with  the  pic- 
ture f  Nobody  knows  how  to  finish  !  If  a  thing  is  be- 
gun right  it  is  a  picture  from  the  first.  If  you  are 
drawing  a  fish  you  don't  first  make  a  scale.  Make 
the  great  masses,  and  the  picture  comes  along  of 
itself. 

Begin  with  the  background.  Where  is  your  sub- 
ject ?  Here.  Whatis  it?  A  little  girl  sitting  in  a 
chair.  Don't  look  to  see  what  kind  of  an  eye-lash  she 
has  !  You  might  spend  three  hours  drawing  an  eye, 
and  another  drawing  an  eye-lash,  and  then  the  eye 
would  be  a  great  deal  nearer  to  you  than  to  the  rest 
of  the  picture.  Put  in  your  vigors  —  bang  !  Half 
shut  your  eyes.  Look  at  the  whole  thing.  Get  the 
local  color  or  value  of  this  and  that,  here  and  there. 
Then  your  outlines  will  come  in  and  mean  something. 
They  are  only  visible  because  certain  things  iire  evi- 
dent and  certain  things  are  not.  I  see  a  skirt,  and  I 
put  that  in  ;  not  stopping  to  draw  the  head  even,  un- 
til I  get  a  sitting  figure  dark  against  the  gray  back- 
ground. Don't  make  the  arras  the  subject  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  picture.  Make  them  only  fractional. 
Don't  amuse  yourselves  making  eyes  until  you  get  far 
enough  to  do  it.  Most  people  think  that  an  eye  is  a 
fascinator.  It  has  no  more  to  do  with  fascination 
than  a  soap-bubble.  It 's  where  the  eye  is,  and  lohat  's 
around  it. 

"  There  is  n't  anything  to  my  sketch." 

Well,  there  is  n't  to  anything  you  see  when  you 
first  begin.  You  mustn't  scrutinize.  Don't  worry 
and  bother  !     Amuse  yourself  ! 

There  must  be  firmness  somewhere,  because  you 
know  that  form  is  there.  Convince  by  making  the 
statement. 

Some  try  to  paint  like  Corot,  and  make  sloppy 
pictures.  They  misunderstand  him.  He  paints 
firmh*. 

A  man  is  nothing  except  in  his  relation  to  the  other 
members  of  the  human  family.  You  keep  young  as 
long  as  you  keep  giving  out.  After  you  've  received 
a  thing  it  does  you  no  good.  It 's  the  getting,  the  re- 
ceiving, that  does  us  good  ;  not  the  keeping,  the  hav- 
ing. "  Lend  me  a  guinea,"  said  a  reckless  spend- 
thrift to  Ben  Franklin.  "  Here  it  is.  Don't  return 
it,  but  give  it  to  some  one  else.  Then  pass  it  on  un- 
til it  meets  a  knave." 

Take  at  once  a  comprehensive  view  of  your  subject, 
and  grasp  it  as  a  whole.  Clap  the  values  at  once  all 
over  your  picture,  leaving  the  planes  loose  at  the 
edges  until  all  the  leading  tones  are  reached.  Paint 
brutally!  barbaric!  Paint  values  as  spots  of  light 
and  color;  rather  than  strive  for  the  "scnfe"  of  the 
thing.     Get  brilliancy,  sparkle,  light. 

7?!,-er2/(/iiV/ is  interesting  if  only  you  make  a  study 
of  it,  aiming  to  do  it  simply.  Fifteen  minutes'  work 
done  at  white  heat,  as  it  were,  is  better  than  all  day's 
working  at  anything. 

Camphor  for  moths!  Why,  when  I  took  my  fur 
coat  out  of  the  camphor,  the  moths  hchl  on  and  act 
ually  cried  'at  losing  the  camphor  on  which  they  were 
growing  fat.  Moihs  love  tobacco.  And  that 's  what 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  against  Sir  Widtcr  Raleigh. 
She  kept  all  the  drcsBta  that  she  had  ever  had,  and  he 
must  needs  bring  tobacco  from  Virginia  to  feed  the 
little  pests! 

1  Copyright  1867,  by  Helen  M.  Knowlton. 


Oh,  this  is  a  funny  old  world;  and  how  we  dawdle 
and  fool  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we 
think  we  have  time  enough.  At  five  P.  M.  we  desire 
nothing  so  much  as  to  paint. 

Make   that   sky  bright   and  luminous.     I've  just 

seen  a  collection  of  pictures  where  the  skies  were  dead 

and  wall-like.     You  can  paint  the  sky  just  as  it  is, 

t)ut  I   defy   you    to   make   your   foreground   strong 

enough  to  make  the  sky  slay  back  where  it  belongs. 

Gray  is  not  the  negation  of  color,  but  the  presence 
of  it. 

( Carol's  "  French  Village,"  oumed  by  Mr.  Quincy 
Shaw.)  When  they  put  such  things  into  their  prayer- 
books,  I  will  go  to  church. 

{Spring  of  1873,  on  starting  for  Florida.)  Illness 
makes  me  long  to  work.  If  I  should  not  live  long,  I 
can  look  back  upon  my  life  as  one  of  nearly  fifty 
years  of  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment. 
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MUSIC   IN   BOSTON. 

Symphony  Concerts.  —  The  second  of  the 
University  Course  at  Sanders  Theatre  (Jan.  8), 
and  the  third  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association 
(Jan.  15),  were  so  nearly  identical  in  programme, 
that  they  may  be  treated  of  together.  The  cen- 
tral feature  in  both  was  the  posthumous  Symphony 
of  Goetz,  who  died  so  young  and  full  of  genius. 
This  had  been  promised  in  the  Harvard  Musical 
prospectus  from  the  early  summer,  but  the  Cam- 
bridge organization  succeeded  in  bringing  it  out 
first.  There  was  also  the  almost  identity  of  or- 
chestra, that  at  Cambridge  (Mr.  Listemann's 
Philharmonic)  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  larger 
orchestra  under  Carl  Zerrahn.  Then  there  was 
the  Egmont  Overture  in  common,  and  the  two 
Arias  sung  by  Miss  Welsh.  In  only  two  num- 
bers do  the  two  programmes  differ.  We  may  as 
well  give  them  both  in  full :  — 

Sanders  Theatre. 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  in  F  minor, 

Op.  84 Beethoven. 

Concert  Aria,  "  The  Captive,"  Reverie  by  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  Op.  12 Berlioz. 

Miss  Ita  Welsh. 

Symphony,  in  F  major.  Op.  9      .     .     .      Hermann  Goetz. 

Motto:  Into  the  holy,  tranquil  realms  of  feeling 

Must  thou  escape  from  out  the  press  of  life ! 

—  Schiller. 

Allegro  moderato  —  Intermezzo,  Allegretto  — 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo  lento  —  Allegro 

con  fuoco. 

[First  time  in  America.] 

Andante  with  Variations  and  Minuet  from  the 
Divertimento  in  D.  (string  orchestra  and 
two  Horns) Mozart. 

Aria:  "Voi,  che  sapete,"  from  "  Figaro  "  .      .       Mozart. 
Miss  Ita  Welsh. 

Overture  to  "  Euryanthe,"  in  E-flat  .     .     .       Von  Weber. 


Schiihert. 
Berlioz. 


Hermann  Goetz. 


Boston  Music  Hall. 

Overture  to  "  Fierabras  " 

Song:   "  The  Captive,"  with  Orchestra 

Miss  Ita  Welsh. 
Symphony,  in  F  (posthumous).  Op.  9 
[First  time.] 
Motto :  "  In  des  Herzens  heilig  stille  Riiume 

Musst  du  fliebea  aus  des  Lebens  Drang." 

—  Schiller. 
(Movements  as  above.) 

Aria:  "  Voi  che  sapete,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di 

Figaro" Mozart. 

Miss  Ita  Welsh. 

Nocturne  and  Scherzo,  from  *'  A  Midsummer 

Night's  Dream " Men/lehsohn. 

Overture  to  *'  Egmont  " Beethoven. 

The  second  appearance  of  Miss  Ita  Welsh,  and 
in  the  same  two  pieces,  is  explained  by  the  ac- 
cident which  occurred  to  Mr.  Win.  II.  Sherwood, 
which  prevented   his  Iilaying  the  Beethoven    (i 


major  piano  Concerto  and  Schumann  Fantaisie, 
as  had  been  announced.  Miss  Welsh,  at  tlie 
last  moment,  kindly  came  in  to  the  rescue.  But 
every  one  was  charmed  to  hear  her,  even  for  the 
third  time,  sing  that  marvelously  beautiful,  touch- 
ing and  original  song,  or  Aria,  by  Berlioz,  which 
she  has  made  peculiarly  her  own,  for  it  is  re- 
markably well  adapted  to  her.  And  "  Voi,  che 
sapete,"  though  it  has  been  heard  so  often,  is  sel- 
dom sung  so  tastefully  and  charmingly'  as  it  was 
sung  by  her  both  in  Cambridge  and  in  Boston. 
The  Overture  which  opened  the  Cambridge  Con- 
cert, closed  the  one  in  Boston,  —  and,  we  think, 
with  better  reason  ;  for  the  Egmont  Overture  is 
just  the  thing  to  close  a  noble  concert ;  it  is  short, 
concentrated,  full  of  fire,  and  ending  in  a  blaze 
of  glory,  the  hero's  dream  of  triumph.  Whereas 
Weber's  Euryanthe  Overture,  much  longer,  is  a 
piece  to  rouse  an  audience  at  the  outset,  and 
bring  them  over  the  threshold  out  of  the  bustlino- 
everyday  world  into  the  heavenlier  realm  of  har- 
mony. 

Schubert's  Overture  to  his  most  important 
Opera,  Fierabras,  is  also  his  finest  work  in 
that  form.  It  is  full  of  fresh  musical  ideas,  and 
of  fine  effects  of  contrast,  and  it  is  splendidly 
instrumented.  Indeed  every  time  we  hear  it 
with  new  interest.  The  mysterious  tremolo  cre- 
scendo with  which  it  opens ;  the  superbly  rich 
blast  of  horns,  —  a  solid  shining  mass  of  golden 
tone  ;  the  plaintive,  pleading,  principal  motive,  a 
very  short  reiterated  phrase,  now  from  a  horn, 
and  now  from  other  instruments ;  the  spirited 
heroic  answering  subject ;  the  exquisitely  tender 
episode ;  and  the  return  of  all  these  themes  with 
enhanced  interest,  and  worked  up  to  a  brilliant 
conclusion,  make  it  one  of  the  few  best  Concert 
Overtures.  We  have  often  wondered  why  it  is 
that  these  Symphony  concerts  have  for  so  many 
ye.ars  been  allowed  to  have  almost  a  monopoly  of 
this  Overture,  —  at  least  we  cannot  remember  it's  * 
being  played  here  in  any  other  concerts. 

The  Mozart  Andante  and  Minuet  was  a  de- 
lightful feature  of  the  Cambridge  programme. 
Originally  a  Sextet  for  strings  and  two  horns,  — 
like  his  "  Musikaliscber  Spass  "  —  this  Diverti- 
mento, or  these  movements  from  it,  gained  by 
the  employment  of  all  the  strings  of  the  orches- 
tra. It  was  very  finely  played,  and  had  all  the 
perfection  and  the  charm  of  Mozart.  For  this 
the  Boston  concert  offered  the  two  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  pieces,  which  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
were  very  beautifully  and  delicately  played,  par- 
ticularly the  Scherzo,  in  which  the  soft  hum  and  " 
flutter  of  the  sustained  flute-passage  at  the  end 
won  admiration  for  the  taste  and  skill  of  Mr. 
Heindl. 

It  remains  to  record  impressions  of  the  Sym- 
phony by  Goetz.  It  is  in  the  key  of  F,  —  the 
key  of  many  Pastorals,  what  some  one  calls  the 
key  of  nature.  And  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
you  in  the  opening  of  the  Allegro  moderato  is  its 
fresh,  wholesome  May  or  June  feeling,  "  far  from 
the  maddening  crowd."  It  waxes  earnest,  how- 
ever, very  soon  revealing  a  deep  poetic  nature 
in  the  man,  a  haunting  thought,  and  a  reflective 
intelligence.  The  principal  themes  are  very 
short,  continually  reproduced  with  subtle  skill  in 
thematic  development,  at  great  length ;  nothing 
that  can  be  called  a  melody,  only  melodic  phrases, 
hints,  and  motives.  This  portion  of  the  work, 
therefore,  was  naturally  the  least  interesting  to 
the  less  musical  many,  in  spite  of  its  fresh  spon- 
taneity, its  originality,  and  its  rich  blending  and 
contrasting  of  the  orchestral  colors.  But  musi- 
cians found  it  extremely  interesting. 

The  Intermezzo  captivated  every  listener,  and 
no  one  could  withhold  one  whit  of  most  absorbed 
attention.  It  is  a  little  thing,  but  bright  and 
airy  and  poetic  enough  for  Mendelssohn  in  his 
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most  fairy  vein.  It  is  like  a  crystal  fountain 
spai'kling,  iridescent,  in  the  sunshine,  all  inno- 
cent happiness  and  freedom ;  something  of  that 
keen  love  of  life,  that  full  belief  in  ]<ry,  which 
we  always  feel  in  Beethoven,  in  spite  of  his 
darker  moods.  The  salient  melody,  first  given 
by  the  flutes  in  answer  to  the  signal  of  the 
horns,  and  which  pervades  the  movement,  is  most 
fascinating  ;  and  it  continually  clothes  itself  with 
new  beauty.  What  a  luscious  commingling  of 
the  tone-colors  as  it  proceeds  !  Especially  where 
the  blithe,  smooth  trumpet  tones  fall  in  with  a 
new,  siill  brighter  sheaf  of  sunbeams.  If  this 
does  not  justify  the  "  Herzens  heilig  stille 
-  Riiume  "  (the  heart's  holy,  still  recesses)  of  the 
^  motto,  it  is  at  least  typical  of  a  spontaneous, 
pure  joy,  of  a  "content  so  absolute,"  as  to  be 
utterly  aloof  from  all  the  vulgar  Sturm  und 
Drang  of  life. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  however,  that  the 
Schiller  motto  applies  only  to  the  Adagio,  which 
has  a  deep,  religious,  thoughtful  sentiment,  and 
forms  upon  the  whole  the  most  important  move- 
ment of  the  Symphony.  Yet  this,  although  it 
begins  with  a  calm,  soul-fraught  melody,  and 
takes  you  into  the  deeper  chambers  of  the  heart, 
is  by  no  means  always  still  and  full  of  peace. 
It  grows  intense  and  almost  feverish,  as  the  self- 
communion  deepens  ;  the  tragic  human  quality 
is  not  wanting,  —  the  struggle  of  the  conscious 
finite  with  the  haunting  glimpses  of  the  infinite, 
the  heaven  beyond,  the  torture  of  the  Ideal  ever 
in  contrast  with  the  real !  So  this  Adagio,  which 
is  umsically  a  masterpiece,  is  a  true  type  of  life 
in  this,  that,  while  it  begins  and  ends  with  peace, 
it  has  its  Passion  in  the  middle. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  full  of  fire, 
and  very  swift,  is  remarkable  for  the  impatient 
rushing  movement  of  the  violins,  extremely  dif- 
ficult, and  long  kept  up,  with  which,  as  by  re- 
lentless force  of  destiny,  it  "  sweeps  to  a  con- 
clusion." We  are  of  those  who  enjoyed  every 
movement  of  the  Symphony,  —  more  and  more 
as  we  have  heard  it  in  rehearsal  and  two  con- 
certs, —  and  we  feel  that  we  owe  much  of  the  en- 
joyment to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  both 
the  smaller  and  the  larger  Orchestra  performed 
it.  

Boston  Conservatory  op  Music.  —  As  a  branch 
of  this  institution,  Mr.  Julius  Eichherg's  Violin 
Classes  have  given  two  extremely  interesting  matine'es 
this  season,  The  last  was  at  Union  Hall  on  Friday, 
J.in.  16.  The  concert  consisted  of  string  quartet 
performances  and  solos  on  the  violin.  A  regularly 
organized  quartet  of  young  ladies,  kept  in  constant 
practice  upon  quartets  of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  etc., 
zealous  and  happy  in  their  work  (Misses  Lillian  Shat- 
tuck,  Lettie  Launder,  Lillian  Chandler,  and  Abbie 
Shepardson),  had  already  given  several  public  speci 
mens  of  much  more  than  respectable  quartet  playing. 
This  time  they  opened  the  concert  with  the  Andante 
from  Mendelssohn's  fourth  Quartet,  fullowed  by  the 
charming  Canzonetta  from  his  first.  They  gain  in 
firmness,  breadth,  and  good  ensemble  all  the  time. 
The  great  achievement  of  the  day,  however,  was  re- 
served to  the  closing  piece,  Bach's  wonderful  Cha- 
conne  in  Y>  minor,  played  in  perfect  unison,  through 
all  its  variations,  by  the  same  four  young  ladies.  Such 
practice  must  be  invaluable,  not  only  in  forming  com- 
petent violinists,  but  in  educating  musical  taste  and 
feeling  for  what  is  best  in  art. 

The  various  solo  performances  were  all  so  good 
that  we  are  at  a  loss  where  to  praise  especially.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  interest  centred  in  two:  the  Fanta- 
sie  Caprice  of  Vieuxlemps,  played  by  that  delicate, 
poetic-looking  maiden.  Miss  Edith  Christie;  and  the 
two  formidable  pieces,  Elegie  by  Ernst  and  Wieni- 
awski's  Polonaise,  with  great  certainty  and  freedom, 
and  con  amore,  by  a  taleuted  young  Italian,  Mr.  Pla- 
cido  Finmura.  But  the  other  efforts  were  each  in  its 
way  (and  they  are  all  trained  to  a  good  way)  excel- 
lent, namely :   the  Reverie  of  Vieuxtemps,  by  Miss 


Shepardson  ;  Theme  and  Variations,  Wieniawski,  by 
Miss  Launder;  first  movement  from  De  Bcriot's 
third  Concerto,  by  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Proctor;  and  Paga- 
nini's  first  Concerto,  by  Mr.  Willis  Nowell. 


The  Bovlston  Cluis,  having  postponed  its  con- 
templated performance,  with  orchestra,  of  Goeiz's 
Psalm,  "  By  the  waters  of  Babylon,"  for  maturer 
preparation,  gave,  meanwhile  (Wednesday  evening, 
Jan.  21),  a  concert  simply  of  part  songs  and  other 
smaller  ]deces.  The  selections  were  choice;  exquis- 
itely well  sung,  particularly  those  by  the  female  cho- 
rus; and  the  concert  had  the  refreshing  merit  of  rea- 
sonable length.  Marchetti's  Ave  Maria,  in  rather  a 
secular  modern  Italian  style,  proved  a  fresh  and  very 
pleasing  novelty.  The  Franz  "May  Song"  was  as 
delightful  as  ever;  only  taken,  as  we  felt,  a  trifle  too 
fast.  Festa's  Madrigal  sounded  fresh  and  wholesome 
as  before.  The  Swedish  "Little  Bird,"  with  Mr. 
Osgood's  solo,  gave  great  delight.  But  for  fine  jio- 
etic  quality  the  "Lovely  Night,"  by  Chwatal,  so  per- 
fectly sung,  and  the  two  pieces  by  Rheinberger,  which 
have  a  more  marked  originality,  deserve  especial  men- 
tion.    Here  is  the  programme  in  full :  — 

1.  Choral  Hymn Brahms. 

Mixed  Chorus. 

2.  Ave  Maria        Marchetti 

Female  Chorus. 

3.  Go,  Speed  thy  Flight Otto. 

Male  Chorus. 

4.  Down  in  a  Flowery  Vale Festa. 

Mixed  Chorus. 

5.  Lovely  Night Chwaial. 

Male  Chorus. 

6.  The  Little  Bird Swedish. 

Female  Chorus. 

7.  May  Song •.     ■     •    Franz. 

Mixed  Chorus. 


a  Welcome  " 
8. 

b  Night      ; 

9.     My  Wish    . 


Rheinberger. 


Mixed  Chorus. 


Mide  Chorus. 

10.  Down  in  a  Dewy  Dell     .... 

Female  Chorus. 

11.  On  Upper  Langbathsea     .... 

Male  Chorus. 

12.  A  Winter  Carol Raff. 

Mixed  Chorus. 


Folksong. 
.     Smart. 
Engelsberg. 


MUSICAL   CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  Jan.  26. . —  On  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  13, 
Miss  Anna  Bock  gave  a  concert  at  Steinwity  Hall.  She 
was  assisted  by  several  resident  artists,  and  the  programme 
was  certainly  quite  a  pretentious  one.  The  young  lady 
played  solos  by  Beethoven,  liubinstein,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
in  a  purely  mechanical  way,  which  demonstrated,  beyond 
any  peradventure,  that  she  does  not  possess,  in  any  real 
sense,  a  musical  organization;  perhaps  she  will  subside  to 
her  proper  level  in  time,  for  she  is  not  especially  needed 
here.  Mr.  W.  Mueller  played  an  andante  (on  the  violon- 
cello) from  a  concerto  by  Vieuxtemps,  and  Schubert's  "  Ave 
Maria,"  in  a  very  admirable  manner.  His  tone  is  broad  and 
clear,  and  his  execution  is  most  excellent.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  among  Miss  Bock's  solos  was  a  Barcarolle  by 
Rubinstein  iij,  Aminor;  it  is  a  very  lovely  composition,  and 
in  the  right  hands  ought  to  make  a  very  strong  impression 
upon  any  one's  musical  intelligence.  It  was  simply  slaugh- 
tered by  this  ruthless  young  person  who,  nevertheless,  seemed 
to  think  tliat  she  had  done  something  of  a  particularly  meri- 
torious sort. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  15,  we  had,  at  Chickering 
Hall,  a  concert  of  English  Glees.  Miss  Beebe,  Mr.  Aiken, 
and  Mr.  Woodruff  have  labored  faithfully  and  conscien- 
tiously to  develop  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  musical  entertain- 
ment, and  their  artistic  efforts  have  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  success  of  their  undertaking.  They  have  lost  their 
former  contralto  (Miss  Finch),  and  this  season's  substitute 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  marked  success ;  she  seems  to 
have  a  fair  voice,  but  her  musical  intelligence  is  not  con- 
spicuous. These  concerts  are  attended  by  some  of  our  very 
best  people,  and  are  most  heartily  enjoyed  by  those  who  pre- 
fer a  whole  evening  of  vocal  music  to  one  in  which  instru- 
mental ability  is  allowed  a  share. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  17,  the  Symphony  Society 
g.ave  its  third  concert  in  Steinway  Hall;  I  give  you  the  pro- 
gramme :  — 
Suite  —  D  minor.     Op.  43  .     ....     .  Tschaihowshy. 

Violoncello  Concerto  (new) Sainl-Saetts. 

(M.  Adolphe  Fischer.) 
Sixth  Sy«iphony Beethoven. 


Solos  for  Violoncello  — 

Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No.  2 Chopin. 

Tarantella     • Fischer. 

Selections  from  "  Tristan  and  Isolde "     .     .     .      Wogner. 

The  Suite  is  in  five  sections  or  subdivisions,  and  is  cer- 
taiidy  as  noble  a  work  as  has  been  produced  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  first  movement  (in  D  minor)  is 
a  very  serious  Introduction  and  Fugue,  which  is  admirably 
worked  up  and  charmingly  orchestrated.  The  second  di- 
vision is  a  Divertimento,  which  is  opened  by  several  solo  bars 
for  the  clarinets;  this  is  again  and  again  introduced,  in  one 
instance  accompanied  by  the  most  delicious  rocking  accom- 
paniment by  the  flutes;  there  is  also  an  auxiliary  Theme  in 
E-flat  by  tiie  oboes,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment  by  the 
entire  string  orchestra.  The  three  remaining  divisions 
were  an  Andante,  a  Scherzo,  and  a  Gavotte:  space  will  not 
suffice  for  a  detailed  analysis  of  these,  but  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  melodies  are  pure  and  dejinite,  the  harmonic 
combinations  strong  and  full  of  charming  surprises,  and  the 
instrumentation  most  masterly. 

The  violoncello  concerto  is  a  very  interesting  illustration 
of  the  wonderful  talent — perhaps  genius  —  which  Saint- 
Saens  displays  in  almost  everything  that  comes  from  his 
fertile  pen.  More  interesting  than  the  concerto  was  its  per- 
formance by  Monsieur  Fischer;  no  such  solo  playing  upon 
that  instrument  has  ever  been  heard  in  this^ity.  While  this 
amazing  artist  has  not  the  breadth  of  tone  possessed  by 
some  of  his  compeers,  he  has  a  most  exquisite  staccato,  a 
charming  pianissimo,  and  an  absolute  accuracy  of  intonation 
(even  in  the  higher  notes  in  the  A  string),  that  are  little  else 
than  marvelous.  His  musical  intelligence  is  of  the  highest 
order  and  he  is  certainly  a  king  of  his  instrument ;  he  might 
well  be  termed  a  JosefFy  upon  the  violoncello ;  ah,  if  one  could 
only  hear  those  two  play  Mendelssohn's  Sonata  in  B-flat ! 

M.  Fischer  achieved  an  instantaneous  and  merited  suc- 
cess, both  by  his  rendering  of  the  concerto  and  by  his  tender 
singing  of  the  lovely  Chopin  nocturne  (set  in  the  key  of  D 
for  the  'cello) ;  and  his  phenomenal  technique,  as  shown  in 
his  own  dainty  Tarantella.  I  object,  of  course,  to  the  use 
of  Chopin's  pianoforte  works  in  adapted  guises  for  other  in- 
struments; but  must  candidly  confess  that  this  vandalism 
was  less  olijectionable  in  this  especial  instance  than  in  every 
other  which  has  come  under  ray  observation ;  such  things 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  hit  —  the  nocturne 
certainly  was  charnnng. 

The  concert  was  in  every  way  an  unequivocal  success,  and 
too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  Dr.  Dauirosch  for  his 
admirable  manner  of  accompanying  M.  Fischer;  in  this  re- 
gard the  improvement  in  his  leadership  (which  is  noticeable 
this  year)  was  conspicuously  evident. 

The  fourth  concert  will  occur  on  Feb.  14,  upon  which  oc- 
casion will  be  produced  Berlioz's  Damnation  de  Faust. 

On  Tuesday  evening  occurred  the  third  concert  of  the 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society;  this  was  the  musical  menu  ; 

Overture  —  "  Anacreon  " Cherubini. 

Suite  — E BiicJi. 

Violoncello  Concerto Saint-Suens. 

(M.  Fischer.) 
Dramatic  Symphony      .' Rubinsttin. 

The  orchestra  appeared  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  Cher- 
ubini Overture,  which  was  played  with  a  precision  of  attack 
and  a  unity  of  purpose  that  reminded  one  forcibly  of  Mr. 
Thomas's  palmy  days.  The  Bach  Suite  was  somewhat 
marred  by  the  unaccountable  jiutting  of  the  violas.  This 
Suite,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  made  up  from  two  of  the 
great  master's  violin  sonatas.  It  is  instrumented  by  Bach- 
rich,  and  is  really  quite  effective.  M.  Fischer  was  success- 
ful in  his  artistic  interpretation  of  the  concerto,  but  did  not 
play  with  the  marvelous  finish  of  execution  and  accuracy  of 
intonation  which  distinguished  him  on  the  previous  Saturday 
evening.  In  response  to  an  encore  he  gave  us  a  Chopin  noc- 
turne (Op.  9,  No.  2),  which  he  rendered  with  the  utmost 
feeling  and  delicacy.  The  orchestral  accompaniment  was 
villainously  played,  and  reflected  no  credit  either  upon  the 
performers  or  upon  the  conductor,  who  appeared  to  regard 
the  whole  thing  as  a  bore. 

The  Rubinstein  Symphony  was  produced  at  a  former 
concert  by  the  Brooklyn  Society,  and  has  also  been  played^ 
in  New  York.  The  orchestration  —  it  need  scarcely  be  said 
—  is  superb;  but  I  have  faithfully  tried  to  comprehend  the 
design  and  purpose  of  the  work,  and  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion ;  it  is  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  disjointedness  aud  jerkiness. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  24,  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
Society  gave  its  third  concert  with  substantially  the  same 
programme  as  the  one  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  The 
orchestral  numbers  were  just  the  same  and,  in  addition, 
Beethoven's  fourth  piano  Concerto  was  played  by  Mr.  Her- 
mann Rietzel  (son  of  the  Society's  \  etenin  first  flutist).  This 
young  artist  displayed  a  very  excellent  technique  and  very 
notable  musical  intelliceuce,  and  gave  us  a  pleasing  reading 
of  the  opus,  although  the  interpretation  can  scarcely  be 
termed  a  broad  one.  Joseffy  had  been  en<;aged  for  this  con- 
cert, and  was  to  have  played  Beethoven's  Fifth  Concerto ;  he 
has,  however,  had  very  serious  diflnculty  with  one  of  his 
fingers  and  was,  therefore,  unable  to  appear.  * 

On  February  28,  Mr.  G.  Carlberg  will  give  an  orchestral 
concert  at  Chickering  Hall ;  bis  programme  will  include  a 
Symphonic  Triomphale,  by  Ulrich;  Mozart's  P.  F.  Con- 
certo, No.  8,  in  D  minor,  played  by  Mme.  Bachan,  and  the 
entire  "  Struensee  "  music,  by  Meyerbeer.  Argus. 
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Pkovidence,  U.  I.,  Jan.  17.  —The  "Cecilia"  gave  its 
sixtli  concert,  the  second  of  this  season,  Tuesday  evening, 
Jan.  13,  with  the  following  programme:  — 

Quintet,  E-flat,  Op.  i Beethoven. 

Songs:  (n.)  Serenade Eisenhofer. 

(b.)  "  Calm  on  the  Midnight  Air  "    .       .    ZoUiier. 

Songs:  (a.)  Recordare Beethoven. 

(6.)  "Arise!  Shine" Beethoven. 

Solo,  Violin:  (a.)  Cavatina,  Op.  85 ii",//'. 

lb.)  Kuiawiak  (Mazourka)  .     .    Wieniawski. 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Allen. 

Song:  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light  " Bud. 

Quintet,  Op.  8 Gid^- 

The  instrumental  numbers  were  given  by  the  Beethoven 
Club  of  Bostoii,  consisting  of  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Carl 
Meisel,  violins,  H,  Heindl  and  W.  Kietzel,  violas,  and  Wulf 
Fries,  'cello.  The  vocal  part  of  tlie  programme  was  ren- 
dered by  the  Temple  Quartette  of  Boston,  wlio  were  engaged 
at  short  uotice  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Wm.  J  Winch,  who  was 
announced  for  this  concert,  but  prevented  from  singing  by 
illness. 

The  somewhat  familiar  early  work  of  Beethoven  is  inter- 
esting for  more  than  one  reason.  It  is  beautiful  in  itself  as 
a  composition,  being  well  constructed,  and  having  fine 
themes  whose  elSlioration  is  worthy  of  them.  It  is  quite 
easily  apprehended,  and  is  capable  of  being  understood  with 
little  eftbrt  as  compared  with  some  of  the  author's  later 
works,  —  the  quintet  for  strings  in  C,  Op.  21),  for  example, 
—  not  to  mention  others.  While  written  in  the  master's 
earlier  style,  before  he  had  passed  beyond  the  influence  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  it  presents  here  and  there  indications, 
hints,  suggestions  of  the  future  Beethoven  in  all  his  marked 
individuality  and  power.  The  Andante,  possibly  somewhat 
Italian  in  style,  yet  very  beautiful,  contains  passages  strongly 
characteristic  of  the  genius  of  the  composer,  and  such  as 
you  feel  he  only  could  have  written.  You  cannot  help  rec- 
ognizing here  his  energy  and  his  reserved  power.  The  later 
development  of  the  master  is  but  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
germs  like  those  seen  in  this  movement.  Of  all  the  move- 
ments the  first  is,  perhaps,  the  least  interesting  to  a  general 
audience,  while  no  one  can  fail  to  enjoy  the  -Andante  and 
Finale.  Tlie  Minuetto,  with  its  two  trios,  is  not  far  behind 
these  in  matter  and  form.  The  Fiiuale  is  exceedingly  rapid 
and  brilliant.  The  playing  was  througliout  excellent.  The 
marks  of  expression  so  numerous  in  Beethoven  w^ere  care- 
fully observed,  and  the  whole  work  was  given  con  amove. 

'The  quintet  by  Gade  is  evidently  also  an  early  work.  It 
reminds  you  considerably  of  Mendelssohn,  especially  in  the 
first  movement.  Allegro  espressivo;  and  it  has  the  charac- 
teristics which  appe;ir  in  ne:irly  all  the  works  of  the  north- 
ern composers.  Should  we  offer  anything  respecting  it  in 
the  way  of  criticism,  we  must  say  that  though  it  is  a  fine 
work,  and  would  doulitless  prove  more  interesting  on  furtlier 
acquaintance,  it  does  not  impress  us  so  favorably  as  some  of 
the  other  works  of  its  author,  for  example,  his  Trio  for  piano 
and  strings,  Op.  42,  in  F.  There  is  too  much  of  mere  fig- 
ure work,  and  too  little  real  melody  in  the  composition. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  impression  produced  on  the  writer  and 
one  or  two  friends.  Yet  there  are  fine  passages  in  the  work. 
The  Allegretto  was  the  most  enjoyable  movement. 

The  playing  of  the  Club  here  also  was  of  a  very  high 
order.  The  individual  work  was  excellent,  and  the  ensem- 
ble equally  so.  It  was  such  playing  as  one  wishes  to  hear 
often. 

Mr.  Allen's  solo  was  admirably  rendered,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  things  of  the  evening. 

The  songs,  while  nicely  rendered  in  the  main,  did  not 
please  irs.  Tiiey  hardly  seemed  in  place  in  such  a  pro- 
gramme. This  remark  nmst  apply  even  to  the  selectitms 
from  Beethoven.  We  were  not  p:irticularly  impressed  with 
them,  and  if  this  is  heresy  on  our  part,  we  can  only  defend 
ourselves  by  saying  with  Horace:  "bonus  dormitat  Hom- 
erus  "  (Ars.  Poet.  3.59),  "goad  Homer  nods."  I..est,  how- 
ever, we  should  seem  to  be  unjust  to  the  gentlemen  who  ren- 
dered the  vocal  selections,  it  is  perhaps  but  fair  to  say  that 
they  seemed  to  please  the  audience  generally. 

As  a  whole,  however,  the  concert  was  not  so  interesting 
as  the  previous  one.  This  was  partially  owing  to  the  more 
heterogeneous  composition  of  the  programme,  especially  tlie 
vocal  portion,  and  partially,  perhaps,  to  our  not  being  in  so 
musical  a  mood  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  the  concert  was  a  grjod  one,  and  calculated  to  develop 
a  taste  for  a  high  and  intrinsically  valuable  class  of  nmsic. 

A.  G.  L. 


Baltimore,  J.\x.  25.  —  The  Strakosch  Italian  Opera 
Company  left  on  Monday  last  after  seven  i>erformances, 
which,  on  the  whole,  were  only  fair  from  an  artistic,  as  well 
a.s  pecuniary,  standpoint.  'I'he  operas  pro<luced  were:  Norma, 
Carmen,  UufjxLemAi,  Puint^ini,  Miijmm,  Lucia,  and  Favo- 
rita.  Of  these  the  only  ones  deserving  special  mention 
were  Carmen  and  Favorila.  The  UuijueuDtg  wag  a  most 
niuatisfactory  performance,  if  we  except  the  Urbano of  Jl'lle 
de  Belocca,  and  Mons.  Castclinary's  JIarcel.  The  last  act 
was  entirely  left  out,  and  the  choruses  were  tortured  in  the 
most  execrable  manner.  IJelocca  and  Ca.stlemary  are  the 
main.4tays  of  Mr.  Strakosch's  troupe.  Miss  Singer  does  not 
improve  on  acquaintance.  Her  high  notes  are  harsh  and 
icreechy,  and  ber  voice  i«  eHective  only  in  pianiuimo  pas- 


sages. Of  the  remainder  of  the  cast  (excepting  Herr  Gotts- 
chalk,  who  was  ill  the  entire  week,  and  unable  to  appear) 
the  only  ones  deserving  attention  are  Sig.  Baldanza  and  Sig- 
Horti,  —  the  former  for  his  telling  tenor  voice,  and  the  lat- 
ter for  his  dramatic  figure  and  histrionic  talents.  The  most 
successful  representation  of  the  week  was  that  of  Gormen, 
in  which  Mile,  de  Belocca  acted  and  sang  most  charmingly. 
At  the  twelfth  Peabody  students'  concert,  given  at  the 
Conservatory,  on  Saturday  last,  the  following  programme  was 
performed :  — 
Beethoven.     String-trio,  C  major.  Op.  87.     For  two  violins 

and  viola. 

Allegro. — Adagio    cantabile.  —  Minuetto:    allegro    molto 

scherzo.  —  Finale:  presto. 

(Messrs.  Allen,  Fincke,  and  Schaefer.) 

Asger  Hamerik.     Love-Song  from  the  fourth  Norse  Suite. 

Op.  25.     Transcription  for  the  piano  by  the  composer. 

(Miss  Mabel  Latham,  student  of  the  Conservatory,  seventh 

year.) 
Mendelssohn,  (a.)  Songs  for  two  sopranos  and  piano. 

I  would  that  my  Love.^ —  The  Passage-Bird's  Farewell,  — 

Greeting.  — ■  Autumn    Song.  —  Folk-Song The  Jlay- 

Bells  and  the  Flowers.  —  My  Bark  is  bounding  to  the 
Gale.  —  Home,  far  away.  —  The  Sabbath  Morn.  —  The 
Harvest-Field.  —  Evening  Song.  — -  Song  from  "  Kuy 
Bias.-' 

(Miss  Kate  Dickey,   student,  of  the  Conservator^',  sixth 
year  and  iMiss  Ida  Crow,  ex-student  and  member  of  the 
Conserv.atory.) 
(b.)  Variations  Serieuses,  D  minor.  Op.  54:.     For  piano. 

(Mr.  Karl  F.  Biihner,  member  of  the  Conservatory.) 
The  choice  of  so  many  Mendelssohn  songs  for  one  even- 
ing seems  somewhat  peculiar ;  but  they  were  all  gone  through 
with  quite  fairly  by  the  two  young  ladies,  and  without  any 
evidence  of  fatigue  either  on  their  part  or  that  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

It  will  doubtless  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  we 
are  at  last  to  have  the  usual  eight  Peabody  Symphony  Con- 
certs. After  the  money  question  has  been  discussed  from 
any  number  of  standpoints,  and  many  remedies  and  expedi- 
ents suggested  — after  much  crimination  and  recrimination, 
—  the  sensible  conclnsiori  has  finally  been  reached,  that  the 
only  way  to  st:ir±  the  concerts  is  to  appropriate  the  requisite 
lucre;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  Institution,  be  it  said,  the 
want  has  been  more  handsomely  supplied  this  time  than 
during  the  last  two  ye:irs,  although  at  a  rather  late  day. 
The  lovers  of  good  symphony  music  will,  however,  be  happy 
to  have  the  concerts  even  though  they  do  not  begin  until 
the  last  day  of  January.  Better  late,  than  never!  The 
orchestra  will  consist  of  about  forty-eight  pieces,  —  about 
ten  stronger  than  last  season,  —  and  the  first  concert,  for 
which  rehearsals  have  already  begun,  will  produce  the 
"  Ocean  "  symphony  of  Rubinstein,  something  entirely  novel 
to  Baltimore  audiences.  C.  F* 


Chicago,  Jan.  24.  —  The  Mapleson  Opera  Company 
has  been  the  attraction  for  the  past  two  weeks.  The 
operas  given  have  been  Maria,  La  Sonnambula  (twice), 
Linda,  La  Fiijlia  del  Recjyimento,  Aida  (three  times), 
Faust,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  (twice),  Rigoletlo,  Dimrah, 
and  Mifjnon.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  very  unfortunate 
performance  of  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater.  On  this  occasion 
it  pleased  the  members  of  "  Her  Majesty's  Opera  "  to  show 
the  negative  side  of  good  singing,  for  more  wretched  work 
can  hardly  be  im.agined.  True,  there  were  a  number  of  the 
best  solo  artists  sick,  and  substitutions  had  to  be  made;  but 
still  there  was  little  excuse  for  such  an  ordinary  performance, 
even  from  the  singers  engaged  in  it.  From  the  art  side  of 
the  question,  but  very  little  benefit  has  been  derived  from 
this  visit  of  the  Mapleson  company  to  our  city.  In  the 
first  place  we  have  had  only  the  time-worn  operas,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  given  that  could  advance  musical  interest  to 
any  extent  whatever.  Many  of  the  performances  have  been 
good,  and  others,  like  Favst,  and  the  Stabat  Mater,  very 
bad ;  but  at  no  time  during  their  visit  has  there  been  any 
work  given  that  would  call  out  the  enthusiastic  commenda- 
tions of  really  musical  people.  From  a  financial  poiht  of 
view,  their  visit  has  brought  them  in  a  good  return,  but  there 
was  not  the  same  enthusiasm  upon  the  part  of  opera-goers 
as  during  past  seasons;  nor  have  the  houses  been  as  large 
upon  the  star-nights.  I  have  been  quite  constant  in  my 
attendance,  and  have  given  the  performances  my  close  at- 
tention. The  chorus  has  been  very  good,  and  the  orchestra 
better  th;in  any  other  company  has  given  ns.  Signori  Cam- 
panini,  Gahssi,  Del  Puente,  and  Herr  Behrens  have  been 
uniform  in  their  excellence,  and  all  their  work  has  reflected 
credit  upon  their  t.alent  and  ability.  In  Mile.  Valleria  I 
found  a  carefid  singer,  with  a  pretty  voice  of  a  sweet  qual- 
ity, but  light  in  power.  Her  execution  was  generally  taste- 
ful, and  she  seemed  conscientious  in  all  her  work.  At  no 
time  did  she  come  up  to  the  point  at  which  an  artist  can 
claim  gi-eatness,  nor  did  her  performances  sink  into  the  cir- 
cle of  the  common-place.  She  was  always  pleasing,  and  in 
some  numbers  quite  brilliant.  Bllle.  Anibre,  who  made  her 
first  appearance  as  Aida,  has  not  the  power  of  voice,  if  she 
has  the  dramatic  talent,  to  give  a  grp:it  performance  of  that 
role.  As  Mignon,  and  as  (iilda,  in  /tii/oletlo,  she  bad  roles 
better  fitted  to  her  powers.  Miss  Gary,  although  «ii;ilile, 
on  account  of  ilhiess  during  the  past  week,  to  do  all  her 
work,  has  given  us  some  very  fine  performances.  The  most 
notable  being  that  of  Annieris  in  Aida.  She  holds  her 
rank  m  a  noble  and   great  contralto.     The  perforojances  of 


Mile.  Maria  Marimon  have  stamped  her  as  an  artist.  She 
has  not  the  melting  quality  of  voice  that  is  found  in  Mme. 
Gerster,  nor  did  she  find  the  same  enthusiastic  recognition. 
Her  execution  is  very  brilliant,  and  much  of  her  work  was 
very  finely.done,  while  she  is  able  to  command  her  jxiwers 
so  as  to  impress  her  listeners  with  the  feeling  that  they  are 
hearing  a  very  accomplished  singer.  I  regard  the  upper 
part  of  her  voice  as  very  pure  and  beautiful,  while  the 
lower  octave  is  not  at  aU  strong  and  seems  worn.  As  an 
actress  she  seems  to  possess  a  full  knowledge  of  stage  busi- 
ness, and  is  never  at  loss  to  make  the  most  of  a  tellin" 
situation.  At  the  same  time  she  sings  to  astonish,  more 
than  to  touch  the  heart,  and  in  this  respect  cannot  approach 
the  delicate  art  of  Gerster.  One  seems  to  me  to  be  a  born 
genius,  who  sings  out  her  thoughts  in  sweet  notes  of  won- 
drous beauty,  and  takes  you,  by  force  of  her  power,  into 
the  charmed  circle  of  perfect  sympathy.  The  other  is  a 
brilliant  singer,  who  may  attract  and  dazzle  for  a  time,  and 
even  call  out  the  high  praises  of  good  critics  for  the  per- 
fection of  her  vocal  technique,  but  never  so  colors  her  voice 
with  those  delicate  shades  that  make  a  reality  of  a  role  and 
draw  you  into  a  perfect  sympathy  with  it  by  its  naturalness. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  company  that  Mr.  Ma- 
pleson has  given  us  this  season,  from  that  of  a  year  ago. 
While  the  tenors,  baritones,  and  basses  are  remarkably  strong, 
and  the  list  of  contraltos  improved  greatly  by  the  additioji 
of  Miss  Cary,  the  sopranos  are  not  as  good,  perhaps,  as  last 
year.  I  find  that  there  is  lacking  a  dramatic  prima  donna,  if 
large  operas,  like  the  Aida,  are  to  be  given,  although  the  force 
is  strong  enough  for  the  light  works  of  the  sti-ictly  Italian 
school.  Since  the  company  came  to  our  city,  Signor  Brig- 
noli  has  arrived,  and  appeared  twice  in  Lucia.  I  must 
accord  him  full  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  used  his 
voice,  while  the  wonderful  power  that  he  still  has  over  an  au- 
dience is  remarkable.  He  sings  well,  and  his  voice,  although 
not  what  it  was  in  other  years,  still  retains  much  of  its 
sweetness,  and  in  many  notes  he  can  command  plenty  of 
power.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me  when  I  heard  him  do  so 
well,  and  there  are  many  lessons  in  his  fine  method  that  our 
younger  tenors  may  note  with  advantage  to  themselves.  As 
I  close  my  note  I  can  but  regret  that  our  own  country  can- 
not support  a  home  opera  company.  In  the  large  cities  we 
have  the  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  it  would  not  be  diSlcult 
to  secure  solo  singers  of  good  ability,  so  that  we  might  be 
able  to  have  fine  performances  without  depending  upon  visits 
from  foreign  companies.  Then  it  might  be  possible  to  have 
new  operas  brought  out,  and  some  of  the  old  works  of 
merit,  that  are  seldom  heard ;  then  art  might  be  advanced, 
and  our  home  talent  encouraged.  We  have  the  means  at 
command,  if  proper  organization  would  mould  it  into  form. 
___^__  E.  H.  B. 

MUSICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Eunst  PiiRAEO  gave  the  first  of  three  Matinees  at 
Wesleyan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  —  the  first  appearance 
of  this  admired  pianist  since  his  return  from  Germany. 
The  second  comes  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  3,  when  he  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  E.  B.  Perry  (the  blind  pianist),  who  will  play 
Chopin's  Sonata,  Op.  35  (containing  the  Marcia  Fun^lire), 
and  several  of  Perabo's  compositions.  Mr.  Perabo  himself 
will  play  a  Partita  of  Bach  (No.  6,  in  E  minor) ;  and  will 
accompany  Mr.  Wulf  Fries  in  several  Violoncello  pieces  by 
Widor  and  Kiel,  and  in  a  Sonata  Duo,  by  Kiel.  Third 
concert  Friday,  Feb.  6. 

—  Mme.  Cappiani's  second  concert  with  her  pupils  will 
take  place  at  i\Iechaincs  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 4.  Eminent  artists  also  will  assist  Mme.  Cappiani 
gave  last  week  a  very  successful  concert  in  New  York,  pro- 
ducing several  of  her  best  pupils  whom  she  has  been  teaching 
in  that  city,  between  which  and  Boston  she  divides  her  time. 

—  The  third  of  the  University  Concerts,  at  Sanders 
Theatre,  Cambridge,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Paine, 
will  take  place  next  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  5.  The  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  will  play  the  Bach  Suite  in  D;  Wag- 
ner's "Eine  Faust  Ouverture;  "  a  Poeme  Symphonique: 
"  The  Youth  of  Hercules,"  by  Saint-Saens;  and  the  first 
Symphony,  in  B-flat,  by  Schumann.  Mr.  George  L.  Osgood 
will  sing  three  airs  from  Handel's  L'Allei/ro,  and  The  Erl 
King  of  Schubert,  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

—  The  three  concerts  by  Joseify,  with  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  arranged  liy  Mr.  Peck,  have  been  postponed  four 
weeks,  owing  to  a  painful  inflammation  of  one  of  the  great 
pianist's  thumbs.  They  will  take  place  on  the  evenings  of 
Feb.  12  and  13,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  14.  In 
the  first,  Herr  Josefty  will  play  the  E-flat  Concertos  of  Beet- 
hoven and  Liszt,  with  smaller  piano  pieces.  The  Orchestra 
will  play  Overture  to  linn  Bins.  Mendelssohn,  two  Character 
Pieces  by  H.  Hoft"man,  and  Schumann's  "Evening  Song." 
The  second  programme  contains:  the  Kf/mo7it  Overture; 
Chopin's  Concerto  in  E minor;  Introduction  to  Lohcnf/rin; 
Piano  Solos;  "  Danse  Macalire,"  by  Saint-Saiins;  Hunga- 
rian Fantaisie  of  Liszt,  by  JosefFy  and  Orchestra. 

—  In  the  fifth  Harv;ird  Symphony  Concert  (Feb.  12)  Miss  - 
Jessie  Cochran,  a  gifted  pupil  of  Von  Huelow  and  of  Mr. 
Lang,  will  play  a  Piano  Concerto,  Op.  22,  by  Louis  Brassin, 
never  yet  heard  in  this  country.  Miss  Louise  Homer  will 
sing  the  Romanza  from  WiUittm  Tell,  and  songs  by  Grieg. 
The  orchestral  numbers  will  be:  Overture  to  Fiddio,  in  1'^  11 
flat,  Beethoven;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  the  famous 
Symphonie  Fantasliijue  {"Episode  in  the  life  of  an  Ar- 
tist"), by  Berlioz. 
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ItJR.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
sta-'e,  at  144  Tbhmont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

f-HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
*-'  VIOLINIST, 

Receive!!  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  ( Piano  and  Violin)  for  tlie  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co,  Boston. 

']\/fR.  WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 
■'  Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARIMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 
Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

r^  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1870-1873,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  is5Tremont  St., 

HoLLls  St.  Chukch.  At  Messrs.  Chickenng  &  Sons  . 


A^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 
RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


7"   p.   CURRIER, 

'  TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 

149  (a)  Teemont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 


h/lR.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


PUGENE   THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  \z  and  5  o'clock. 


MISS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  29th,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Applications  received  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 


^    L.   WHIINEY, 

Room  No.  S,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 

(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora,  or  Old  Italian  School 

of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  Correlli,  A  rthursoti,  liliius.  A  rnault  and  Motte. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art.  • 


^YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


^   B.    WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 

125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


^RS.   WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

'^R-  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 


][/TR.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL  (Leipsic,  i860  to  1863), 
■''^    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  iu  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  "Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  WuLF  Fries. 


JUfR.  B.  J.  LANGS  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

jgERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 

At  his  Music  Rooms, 

No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 


QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


^^  C.   D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


PRNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 

Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 


QARLYLE   PETERS/LEA, 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


jjf».  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 


TUfADAME  RUDERSDORFF, 
■"^  so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


7   B.  SHARLAND, 


PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 

READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 

PfTILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
orenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


pf/ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


('•ARL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  ofDiTsoN's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  25  Hanson  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and   all   occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

T,.      „    .(  Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

^°'^°'='==  •(  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER. 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
G^™  This  Department  has  charge  of  alltJu  Pianos  used  in 
tlu  Public  Sclwols  of  Boston. 


TALKS  ON   ART. 


HUNT. 

$1.00. 

Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


By  WILLIAM  M. 
8vo,  paper 

*.).*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature;  including  from  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Revie-ws  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  Newr  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  I20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  clubi 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly S5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        « 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter ii.7S  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  LONGFELLOW,  BRYANT,  Whittier,  LoWELL,  and  HoLMES  will  be  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additioftal. 

J^="  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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AW  IMPORTANT  BOOK. 


mSTORT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGX  OF 

THE  ARMY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

By  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Gordon.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  five 

maps,  $4.00. 

This  trenchant  volume  treats  from  intimate 
personal  knowledge  the  fateful  campaign  of  Gen- 
eral Pope  from  Cedar  Mountain  to  Alexandria, 
in  the  summer  of  1862.  It  contains  far  the  fullest 
and  most  complete  account  yet  written  of  that 
ill-fated  campaign,  and  of  all  the  details  of  the 
battle  which  involved  General  Fitz-John  Porter's 
reputation.  Five  maps  accompany  the  volume, 
and  aid  in  giving  readers  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  various  movements,  situations, 
and  results  of  the  campaign  in  which  so  much 
interest  centred  in  1862,  and  on  which  there  has 
been  so  much  discussion  since. 

The  work  is  thoroughly  complete.  —  Hartford 
Courant. 

Nothing  has  given  me  a  better  idea  of  the  events 
antecedent  to  the  second  battle  of  Manassas. — 
Senatob  Randolph,  of  New  Jersey. 

*j(*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  o» 
receipt  of  price  bi/  the  Publishers, 

HOU&HTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


'^A  Charming  Story." 

m  EARNEST  TRIFLER. 

Price  $1.25. 

This  brilliant  story  has  run  through  edition  after  edi- 
tion, and  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  "One  Summer." 

A  noTel  quite  out  of  the  common  course.  The  couTersations 
are  remarkiibly  entertaining.  The  etory  has  good  points,  and 
Yery  many  of  them. — -Boston  Advertiser. 

As  a  delicate  study  of  character  it  exhibits  unmistakable 
originality  of  conception  and  truthfulness  of  execution.  — New 
York  Tribune. 

The  story  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  calculated  to  hold 
the  rea^Jer's  closest  attention  from  beginning  to  end.  —  Boston 
Commercial  Bulletin. 

The  best  American  novel  that  has  appeared  since  *'  The  Lady 
of  the  Aroostook."  —  Phtladdphia  Bulletin. 

The  storj-  is  a  simple  one,  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Howells's  de- 
lightful novelets Whoever  wrote  it  has  contributed  a 

very  bright  morceau  to  the  literature  of  the  day. —  Chicago 
Tr&mie. 
^  A  young  lady  has  recently  written  a  novel  that  threatens  to 
create  a  farore'some thing  like  that  aroused  by  little  Fanny  Bur- 
nev-s  comance,  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  The  boob 
is  called  "  An  Earnest  Trifler."  In  Boston  and  New  York  peo- 
ple are  reading  it  eagerly.  It  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  perusal 
in  the  most  cultivated  circles  in  this  country,  and  has  been 
enthusiastically  approved. —  Cincinnati  Commercial. 

*^*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid^  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass- 


SEVENTH  EDITIOS. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  AROOSTOOK 


Bl  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 


12mo 


$2.00. 


Of  all  the  charming  stories  that  Howella  hafl  writben, 
this  is  certainly  the  most  charming. —  ThcChurchman  (New 
York). 

The  work  abounds  in  the  most  exquisite  touches.  It  is 
lull  of  grace,  wit,  delicacy,  refinement,  and  felicities  of 
expression.  —  Boston  Gazette. 


Previous    Writings  of  Mr.  Howells. 

His  obseiration  is  close  and  accurate  ;  his  knowledge  of 
women  is  simply  m.-irTelous  :  he  is  an  artist  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  scenery.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

■VENETIAN  LITE.    12mo.    52.00. 
ITAilAN  JOnENEYS.    12mo.     S2.00. 
SUBURBAN    SKETCHES.     12mo.     82.00. 
THEIE   WEDDING   JOURNEY.     12mo.     S2.00. 

Tnz  .=AMP.,     "  Little  (Jia'sic  "  style.    51.25. 
A    CHANCE    ACQUAINTANOE.     12mo.     ?2  00. 

The  SiMB.    "  Little  Ctmlc  "  style.    81,25. 
A  FOREGONE    CONCLUSION.    12mo.    52.00. 
S^  These  7  to1».  in  box,  half  calf,  828.00. 
POEMS.     "  Little  Classic"  style.     $1.26. 
OUT  OF  THE  QUESTION.    51.25. 
A   COUNTERFEIT  PRESENTMENT.    81,25. 
A   DAYS   PLEASURE,     VenH'ocket  aeries.    60  ccnSl 
THE  PARLOR  CAR.    Vest-Pocket  Sericl.    60  cente. 

Equal  as  an  artist  to  the  best  French  writ«rs 

Bis  book.,  are  not  only  artistically  fine  but  morally  whole 
some.  —  Magazinjur  die  Uteratur  ties  Austandei. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  WINTER  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
Restaurant  a  la  Carte. 

Lunch  Counter, 

Fancy  Oysters, 
Private  Dining  Rooms. 

Table  d'hote  Dinner,  from  1  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a'first- 
clajss  Restaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for  prompt 
service;  also  Private  Dining  Rooms  for  families  or  parties  alter 
concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of  good  cooking. 

WINES   AND   CIGARS  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  till  12  o'clock,  F.  M* 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


•»*  For  sah  by  all  Bofjkgellerg.    Sent,  post-paid^  on 
receipt  of  price  hy  the  Publisherg, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  L  CO.,  Boston. 


VOSSLER'S 

Cafe  Restaurant. 

IMPORTED  WINES,  ETC., 

Which  are  highly  recommended. 


Dinner  and  Supper  Parties.,  Clubs,  Literary,^ 

Mi4sical,  College  Classes.,  etc, 

Ar   served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ALFRED    MUDGE   &    SON, 

PLAIN  AND    ORNAMENTAI, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34  School  St.,  Boston,. Mass. 


MUSICAL.    PRINTINa   A   SPECIALTY. 


Writings  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

ITJleii  arare,  k*  charms  tu  by  kit  truth  and  manlineu  of  feeling,  and  hi4  tweetneti  of  sentiment;  when 

{ay,   he  delights  us  with  th€  plane*  and  play  of  the  teildest  ait  and  th*  richest  humor.  —  GlOROE  S. 
llLLAED. 

Among  the  foremost  and  most  especially  national  of  American  leriters,  displaying  a  peculiar  delicacy 
of  humor.  — SaturdAy  Review  (Itondon). 

Foetioal  Works.  Household  Edition.  12nio,  S2.00; 
hall  calf,  $4.00;  morocco,  or  tree  calf,  $5.00. 
The  Same.  Illustrated  Library  Edition.  With 
32  full-page  illustrations,  and  portrait.  8vo,  full 
gilt,  $4.00;  half  caU,  $7.00;  morocco,  or  tree 
calf,  $9.00. 
Poems.  16mo.  With  portrait.  $1.50.  The  Same. 
Blue  and  gold.  With  portrait.  $1.25 ;  half  calf, 
$2.50;  morocco,  $3.00.  The  Same.  Cabinet 
Edition.  16mo.  With  portrait.  Cloth,  81.50; 
half  calf,  $3 ;  morocco,  $4.00. 
Astreea.    The  Balance  of  Illusions.    16mo.    75 

cente. 
Bongs  in  Many  Keys.     16mo.    $1.50. 
Songs  of  Many   Seasons.     16mo.      $2.00;  half 

,  caU,  $3.50 ;  morocco,  $4.50. 
Favorite  Poems.   Vest^Pocket  Series.    Illustrated. 
32mo.     50  cents. 
Dr.  Holmes's  place  among  poets  is  very  high.    We 
are  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  highest  among  Amer- 
icans  No  poet  Tvas  ever  more  versatile. 

Whether  his  poems  are  for  class  dinners  or  church 
dedications;  whether  they  welcome  the  Princes  of 
Russia  or  France,  China  or  Japan ;  whether  they 
greet  a  political,  military,  or  mercantile  hero ;  whether 
they  overflow  with  rollicking  fun  or  touch  the  most 
serious  things  in  life ;  whether  they  eulogize  the  dead  ' 
or  inspire  the  living,  —  they  are  always  exquisitely 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  There  is  one  other  charac- 
teristic which  Dr.  Holmes  shares  with  all  the  distin- 
guished poets,  and  prose  writers,  too,  of  America, 
and  that  is  entire  purity.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

As  a  poet  he  stands  among  the  first  in  the  country. 
He  has  written  some  o  the  most  harmonious,  some  of 
the  most  witty,  some  of  the  most  stirring,  some  of 
the  most  tender,  verses  of  the  time.  There  is  an  in- 
expressible melody  in  his  lyrics.  —  San  Francisco 
Bulletin. 

John  Iiothrop  Motley.     A  Memoir.     With  a 
fine   Steel  Portrait.     16mo.     $1.50;    half  calf, 
$3.00. 
Dr.  Holmes  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  ta.«ik  of  nut- 
lining  Motley's  career  and  analyzing  his  moral  and 
intellectual  attributes,  for  he  was  one  of  the  histo- 
rian's intimate  friends  from  youth,  and  he  is  bevond 
doubt  one  of  the  subtlest  and  most  original  thinkers, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  charming  prose  writers 
that  America  has  produced It  is  deeply  in- 
teresting from  the  hrst  page  to  the  last.  —  The  SootS' 
man  (Edinburgh). 
The   Story  of  Iris.    Vest-Pocket  Series.     32mo. 

50  cents. 
Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals.  16mo. 
$1.00. 
This  is  a  popular  scientific  talk  on  the  relations  of 
body  and  niina.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  collection  of 
curious  anecdotes  and  incidents  illustrative  of  the 
subject,  set  forth  with  the  sparkling  vivacity  without 
which  the  author  would  not  be  himself.  —  JVew  Yoi'k 
Tribune. 

A  Superb  Llfe-Size  Portrait  of  Dr.    Holmes 
ha.s  been  prepared,  and  will  be  furnished  for  One 
Dollar  to  Subscribers  for  any  of  the  Periodicals 
published  by  Messrs.  H.,  0.  &  Co. 
I  welcome  to  my  study  the  fine  portrait  of  our  well- 
beloved  and  honored  friend.  Dr.  Holmes.     It  seems 
to  me  a  very  successful  representation  of  the  '*  Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast  Table."  —J.  G.  WiiiTTiKE. 


The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.      12mo. 

$2.00.  The  Same.  "  Little  Classic"  style,  $1.50; 

half  calf,  $2.50;  morocco,  $3.00. 
The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table.     12mo. 

$2.00. 
The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table.    12mo.    $2.00. 
Tlie  "  Breakfast  Table  "  Series,  in  a  box,  cloth, 

$6.00;  half  calf,  $12.00;  morocco,  815.00. 
In  the  "  Breakfast-Table  "  company,  the  Autocrat, 
the  Professor,  and  the  Poet,  and  in  the  romance  of 
"Elsie  Venner,"  there  is  overflowing  wit,  and  no 
sparing  of  thought  and  speculation  that  make  books 
worth  reading.  They  afforded  substance  and  stim- 
ulus for  conversation  for  a  long  while,  and  their 
characters  make  part  of  the  small  —  it  is  hardly  safe 
yet  to  say  undying  —  but  long-lived  company  in 
American  literature.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

That  admirable  series  of  "  Table-Talks  "  in  which 
the  wittv  and  versatile  and  every  way  admirable 
Oliver  ^\^eudell  Holmes  has  embalmed  the  best  part 
of  himself.  —  The  Christian  Union. 

Blsie  Venner :   A  Bomance  of  Destiny.     16mo. 

$2.00. 
It  is  distinguished  alike  bj  originality  of  concep- 
fion  and  brilliancy  of  execution ;  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  striking  and  fascinating  book  that  we  have  met 
with  for  some  time.  The  leading  5dea  of  the  story  is, 
as  far  as  we  know,  entirely  new.  —  The  Spectator 
(London). 

The  Guardian  Aneel.    16mo.     $2.00. 

Let  all  novels  be  laid  aside  until  "  The  Guardian 
Angel  "  be  read.  It  is  full  of  wit  and  wisdom  and 
interest,  and,  indeed  of  all  those  good  qualities  which 
most  novels  are  without. — London  Illustrated  Times. 

Soundings  ttora  the  Atlantic.     16mo.    $1.75. 

Contents. — Bread  and  the  Newspaper;  My  Hunt 
after  the  Captain ;  The  Stereoscope  and  the  Stereo- 
graph; Sun-Painting  and  Sun-Sculpture;  Doings  of 
the  Sunbeam ;  The  Human  Wheel,  its  Spokes  and 
Felloes;  A  Visit  to  the  Autocrat's  Landlady;  A 
Visit  to  the  Asylum  for  Aged  and  Decayed  Punsters ; 
The  Great  Instrument  (the  Boston  Music  Hall  Or- 
gan); The  Inevitable  "Trial  (an  Oration  before  the 
Boston  City  Authorities,  July  4,  1863). 
Currents  and  Counter  -  Currents  in  Medical 
Science,  with  other  Essays.  16mo.  $1.75. 
Contents.  —  Currents  and  Counter-Currents  in 
Medical  Science ;  Homoeopathy,  and  its  Kindred  De- 
lusions ;  Some  more  Recent  Views  on  Homoeopathy ; 
Puerperal  Fever,  as  a  Private  Pestilence;  the  Posi- 
tion and  Prospects  of  the  Medical  Student;  Mechan- 
ism of  Vital  Actions ;  Valedictory  Address. 
Border-Iiinea  in  some  Provinces  of  Medical 

Science.     16roo.     $1.00. 
The   School  Boy.    Poem  read  at  the  Centen- 
ary of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  June 
10,  1878.    Fully  Illustrated.    8vo.    Cloth,  $4.00 ; 
morocco,  or  tree  calf,  $8.00. 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  that  other  feature  of  the 
day,  —  the   matchless   poem   of  Dr.    Holmes?  —  its 
vivid  and  moving  pictures  of  the  life  of  other  days ; 
the  lightness  and  grace  of  the  movement;  the  vivac- 
ity that   never   rests   or  sleeps;  its  leading,   before 
one  w  aware,  into  the  land  where  smiles  and  tears  are 
never  wholly  parted ;  the  magic  which  captivates  the 
ear  with  it*  melody  while  it  takes  the  heart  captive 
with  itB  sentijhent/  —  Boston  Advertiser. 


For  sale  hy  all  Donkseller:     Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND   CO.,   Boston,  Mass. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

p      PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  oyer  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  univereally  commended.  The 
newly-organized  company  embrace.'!  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  GO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saTing  machinery  ;   and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
■  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMEKSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
They  haTe  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6X  octaves,  and  a 
marrel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington  Street,   Boston. 
BOSTON 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1867. 

5^*  Not  more   thaii  from  three  to  four  pupils  in 
a  class.  .=^111 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars, 

Ifl  the  highest  charge  a  term  -for  any  one  branch,  including  the 
.  free  study  of  Harmony,  Tliorougli  Bass,  etc.,  to  insure 
the  pupil  a 

FINISHED   MUSICAL  EDUCATION, 

Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN   SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  moat  emi- 
nent critics  have  recognized  as 

The  only  Violin  School  in  America 

DESERVING   OF  THAT   NAME. 

The  regular  terms  begia  iu    September,    NoTember, 
February,  and  April.  ^ 

Send  for  Circular  to  JULIUS  EICHBERG,  Director. 


PIANOS, 


630  WASHINGTON  STREET,   BOSTON. 


From  Carltle  Petersilea,  the  eminent  Pianist,  and  Priiicipal 
of  Peter  si  lea'' s  Music  School,  Boston. 

Messrs,  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co.  :  — 

Gents,  —  Having  loog  known  of  your  Pianos  as  among  the 
finest  in  the  United  States,  and  having  also  tested  them  myself, 
I  pronounce  them  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best  Square  Pianos 
which  have  ever  come  under  my  observation,  either  in  America 
or  iu  Europe.  CARLYLE   PETERSILEA. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVEB   53,000   MADE   AND   SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   is  given  to   KEPAIRING   Pianos  (OF  ANT  MAKE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &   SONS, 


1S6  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON. 


ISO  Fifth  Avenue. 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  established  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN   ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequaled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of  in- 
struments suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

■  There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  iu  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST    ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
Boston,  January  28, 1880. 

A  JREMAMKABLE  BOOK. 
THE  MANLINESS  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of   "  Tom  Brown  at  Eugby,"  etc.,  $1.00. 

A  strong,  frank,  noble  book,  bringing  forth  prominently  the  incidents,  circumstances,  and  central 
facts  in  the  life  of  Christ,  to  prove  that  instead  of  being  good  in  a  weak  and  spiritless  way,  he  had  iu 
a  superlative  degree  the  bravest  and  highest  manliness. 

"  This  book  will  do  good.  It  relates  to  one  human  quality,  but  one  so  great  as  to  involve  the  in- 
terests of  others.  Tlie  directness  of  its  style,  the  earnestness  of  its  spirit,  the  honesty  of  its  treatment, 
the  realism  of  its  application,  all  conjoin  to  make  it  useful  and  popular."  —  Boston  Transcript. 

*^*  For  sale  hj  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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NOVELLO'S    MUSIC    PRIMERS. 

I.    Rudiments  of  Music.    Cummings.  50c. 

2.  Art  of  Piano-forte  Playing.    P^^er.  $1.00 

3.  The  Organ.    Stainer.  1.00 

4.  Singing.     Randeggrr.  2.00 

5.  IVIusical  Forms.    Paua.  1.00 

6.  Harmony,    stninn.  1.00 

7.  Instrumentation.    Froui.  1.00 

8.  Violin.     Tours.  1.00 
Very  popular  books  in  England,  and  rapidly  becoming  so  in 

this  country.  They  are  not  properly  Primers,  but  Instruction 
Books,  wit^  practical  treatises  on  the  instruments,  and  abun- 
dant picture  and  musical  illustrations,  a  history  of  the  organ, 
etc.    Valuable  books  for  any  one  interested  in  music. 


WHITE  ROBES.    <««  ''%.^.T^^ii^V  ""'"'' 
TEMPERANCE  JEWELS.    %!^^JZ\'t,%::u'. 


AMERICAN 


,S1.25.  or  §12.00  per  doz.)     Contains 

enough   easy  Anthems   of    Jl  IVITrUC'iyi   ^"^  quality,    to 
provide    one   per    Sunday  r\ll  a  JTlkilTl   for    two    years. 
Compiled  by  A.  N.    Johnson,  J.  H.  Teknet,     Df^Al/ 
and  A.  J.   Abbey.  DUUIVi 

Any  book  mailed,  post-free,  for  the  retail  price. 

The  TVeekly  MUSICAL  KECORI>  gives  nearly  30  pages 
of  good  music  per  mouth.     $2.00  per  year. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


C3-EO.  ID-   I^TJSSEXjIj, 

125  TKEMONT    STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FGREIGNI  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A.  FOND  &  CO,,  G.  SCHIKMER,  New  York; 

BOOSEY  &  Co.,  Loudon,  England. 

Also,  Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

WEBER    PIANO-FORTES. 

Sbuss  of  the  Pyrenees,  arr.  from  traditional  Pyrenean 
Melodies  by  Sturgis  and  Blake. 

1.  Haeta  la  Manana( To-morrow) 25 

2.  La  Boca  de  Pepita  (Pepita's  mouth) 25 

3.  Dodo 20 

4.  Teresita  Mia 35 

5.  Bolero 25 

6.  Me  gustan  To  das  {The  girl  with  the  golden  hair). . . . .  25 
7a.  Le  Beau  Vaisseau  (The  gallant  Ship)  (  Spinning-wheel )  ^ 
7b.  Rose  de  Provence                                      (  Songs,No.  1  &2.  ) 

8.    La  Gitana  (The  Gipsy) 25 

Complete $2.00 

PubliBhed  by  CARL  PRTTFER,  30  West  Street,  Boston, 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  o/marked  price. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

65TH    SEASON. 

March  28.     "  Israel  in  Egypt." 
Tickets   for   sale   at    the    Music  Hall. 

AW  IMJ^OUTANT  BOOK. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "  The  Phil- 
osophical Library."     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 
*^*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.     Sent^  post-paid,  on 

receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CASTPAIGH  OF 

THE  ARMY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

By  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Gordos.     1  vol.  8to,  with  five 

maps,  $4.00. 

This  trenchant  volume  treats  from  intimate 
personal  knowledge  the  fateful  campaign  of  Gen- 
eral Pope  from  Cedar  Mountain  to  Alexandria, 
in  the  summer  of  1862.  It  contains  far  the  fullest 
and  most  complete  account  yet  written  of  that 
ill-fated  campaign,  and  of  all  the  details  of  the 
battle  which  involved  General  Fitz-John  Porter's 
reputation.  Five  maps  accompany  the  volume, 
and  aid  in  giving  readers  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  various  movements,  situations, 
and  results  of  the  campaign  in  which  so  much 
interest  centred  in  1862,  and  on  which  there  has 
been  so  much  discussion  since. 

The  work  is  thoroughly  complete.  —  Hartford 
Courant. 

Nothing  has  given  me  a  better  idea  of  the  events 
antecedent  to  the  second  battle  of  Manassas. — 
Senator  Randolph,  of  New  Jersey. 

*,!,*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  o« 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTOIT,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


«CaIcnDac  of  tl)c  Sf^u^ical  ^ca^on. 


February. 

16.  (At  3. .30  p.  M.)     Mr.  Perabo's  Fourth  Mating. 
2i.  {At  3.30  p.  M.)     Mr.  Perabo's  Fifth  Matinee. 

25.  (Evening)  Fourth    Concert  at  Sanders   Theatre,  Cam- 

bridge.    Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

26.  (At  3  p.  M.)    Sixth  Symphony  Concert  of  the  Harvard 

Musical  Association. 

27.  Second  Concert  of  the  Cecilia. 

March. 

8.  (Evening.)    Mr.  Perabo's  Sixth  Concert. 

9.  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club. 

10.  Fourth  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.     New  York 

Philharmonic  Club. 

11.  (At  3  P.  M.)     Seventh  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

17.  Third  Concert  of  the  Bojlston  Club. 

18.  Fifth  and  Last  University  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge.     Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

(At   3   p.  M.)    Eighth  and  Last  Harvard  Symphony 

Concert. 
Third  and   Last  Oratorio  performance  of  the  Handel 

and  Haydn  Society.      "  Israel  in  Egypt." 

April. 

—  Third  Concert  of  the  Cecilia. 

7.  Third  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 

14.  Fifth  and  Last  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.  Beet- 
hoven Quintette  Club. 

21.  Annual  Benefit  Concert  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Peck.  Theodore 
Thomas  and  Orchestra. 

May. 

1-7.  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

12.  Fifth  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club. 

17.  Repetition  of  Fifth  Apollo  Club  Concert. 

19.  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

26.  Fourth  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 

—  Last  Concert  of  the  Cecilia.     Repetition  of  Bruch's 

"Odysseus." 

—  English  Opera,  at  the  Globe,  Charles  R.  Adams,  Di- 

rector.    Postponed  from  March. 
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THE     OOPYGRAM. 

Invaluable  to  Composers,  Clioir  Leaders,  Organists,  and 
Musicians  generally 

Produces  from  60  to  100  copies  of  any  writing,  drawing,  or  musical  com- 
position from  each  original  writing.  The  Copygram  is  especially  adapted 
for  copying  music,  and  is  guarantied  to  be  TEE  BEST  COPYING  APPA- 
EATTTS  MADE.     Every  one  warranted. 


Note  Size,  6  X  10%  inches. . . 
Letter  "  10  X  12%      "      ... 


$2.60 
.  4.00 


Legal  Size,  10  X  14%  inches. 
Folio    "      123i  X  li>)i    "    . 


..$5.00 
..    7.00 


Mounted  in  Black  Walnut  Cases,  complete  with  Ink  and  Sponge. 

si=Eci-A.X4  SIZES  asd:^^i5E  a?o  oieiDiBie.. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List  and  Testimonials. 

THE    COPYGRAM   COMPANY, 

104  Duane  Street^  New  YorTu 


THE  GREAT  BIBLE  DICTIONARY. 

By  William  Smith.  Unabridged,  enlarged,  corrected.  4  volumes,  3,667  pages,  with 
696  illustrations.  Price,  in  cloth,  $26.00  ;  sheep,  $30.00  ;  half  morocco,  $35.00  ; 
half  Eussia,  $38.00  ;  full  morocco  or  full  calf,  $45.00  ;  full  Russia  or  Levant,  $50.00. 

No  similar  work  in  oar  own  or  in  any  other  language  is  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  it.  j- 
Quarterly  Review  (London). 

It  is  a  library  in  itself ;  it  is  scholarly  and  critical  enough  for  the  most  advanced  student ;  it  is  read- 
able and  interesting  enough  for  the  average  mind ;  its  arrangement  is  admirable ;  its  tone  is  rever- 
ent but  independent ;  its  researches  are  rigid,  and  its  deductions  careful ;  and  as  a  companion  to  the 
Bible,  as  a  work  of  reference  for  the  study,  as  a  book  to  own  and  to  read,  to  place  in  the  library 
and  in  the  Sabbath  School,  we  know  not  its  superior,  and  know  of  nothing  to  take  its  place. — 
Watchman  and  Refector  (Boston). 

There  cannot  well  be  two  opinions  about  the  merits  of  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.  What  was,  to 
begin  with,  the  best  book  of  its  kind  in  our  language,  is  now  still  better.  —  Prop.  Roswbll  D 
Hitchcock. 

This  magnificent  work  ha.s  no  rival  in  its  department.  —  Sunday  School  Times. 

This  Dictionary  is  itself  a  library,  and  every  minister  should  be  the  possessor  of  a  copy  of  it.  We 
believe  that  this  American  edition  is,  in  every  respect,  the  best  work  of  the  kind  yet  published. 
—  Zion's  Herald. 

The  grounds  of  its  superiority  to  the  English  edition  of  the  same  work  are  these:  — 

Five  hundred  more  pages  and  one  hundred  more  engravings  in  the  American  edition 

than  in  the  original  English  ;  more  than  one  thousand  errors  of  reference  corrected ; 

an  Index  of  Scripture  Illustrated. 

In  paper,  pregi-work,  cuts,  map.H,  etc.,  we  do  not  Boe  anything  to  choose  between  this  and  the  more 
costly  Engli.sh  original ;  while  in  a  multitude  of  other  respects  which  affect  the  trustworthiness,  thor- 
onghne«8,  and  supreme  excellence  of  the  work  as  a  thesaurus  of  Biblical  knowledge,  this  is  vastly  to 
be  preferred.  —  Confjretjational  J-O-.view  (Boston). 

No  other  edition  of  Smith's  Rible  Dictionary  is  nearly  as  full,  complete,  or  accurate 

as  this,  which  was  editedjjy  Prof.  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.,  and  Prof.  EzHA  Abbot. 

•,•  For  sale  at  the  Bookstores.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

FIFTEENTH  SEASON  OF 

EIGHT  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS, 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 

Conductor,  CARL  ZEKRAHN.    Orchestra  of  47  inatruments, 

with  BERNHARD  LISTEMANN  as  VioUn  Leader. 

Siith  Concert,  Thursday,  February  'iS,  at  3  p.  M. 

■  Fourth    Symphony    (B    flat),    Beethoven ;   Octet   (by   all   the 
strings),   Mendelsso/in.    Mme  .Tdlia  Rive-King  will  play  the 
Piano  Concerto  in  G  minor  by  Saint- Saiins .    Miss  Mary  Bet- 
ant  will  sing  a  Seena  from  Max  Bnic/i^s  *'  Odysseus,"  and  Songs. 
Admission,  $1.00  ;  with  Reserved  Seat,  $1.25. 


Tlie  BeralarJ  ListemaDii  CoDcert  Party 

B.  I/igtemann,  F.  Llsteninnn, 

E.  M.  Heindl,  Alex.  Beindl, 

John  Mullaly,  H.  A.  Greene, 

Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Concerts. 
Terms  liberal.     Address 

Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  Street,  Boston. 


Jl/fME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singings 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

or  ALL  THE  PDDLIOATIONS   OP 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO. 

A  new  and  elcgnnlly  printed  catalogue,  with  illu- 
minated cover,  carefully  indexed  and  elii.ssi(icd,  and 
with  critical  opinions  of  the  most  competent  jiid(,'CB. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Boston, 
Mass. 


Febkuary  14,  1880.] 
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BOSTON,  FEBRUARY  I4,  ISSO. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston  as  second-class  matter. 


All  the  articles  not  credited  to  other  publications  were  expressly 
written/or  this  Journal. 


Published  fortnightly  by  IIonGHToN,  Osgood  and  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.    Price,  10  cents  a  number ;  $2.50  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  Carl  Pruefer,  30  West  Street,  A.  Will- 
iams &  Co.,  2S3  Washington  Street,  A.  K.  LoRiNG,  369  Wash- 
ington Street,  and  by  the  Publishers ;  in  N^w  York  by  A.  Bren- 
TANo,  Jr.,  39  Union  Square,  and  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co., 
21  Astor  Place;  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  II.  BONEK  &  Co.,  1102 
Chestnut  Street;  in  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Music  Company, 
S12  Slate  Street. 

LEIPZIGER   STRASSE,   No.  3. 

A    CHAPTER    FROM     "  DIE    FAMILIE    SIENDELS- 

SOHX,"    BY    S.    HEN'SEL. 

(Continued  from  page  18.) 

In  this  house  and  garden  now  an  extremely 
individual,  poetic  life  developed  itself.  Here 
was  formed  that  circle  of  friends  which, 
with  few  exceptions  held  togetlier  in  personal 
or  epistolary  intercourse,  until  death  called 
one  after  another  away.  The  Hannoverian, 
Klingemann,  diplomatist,  a  very  fine  poetic 
nature,  the  poet  of  the  Operetta  Die  Heim- 
Icehr  (the  Return  from  Abroad),  was  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most  faithful  of  this 
circle.  Through  the  later  frequent  visits 
of  Felix  and  my  father  in  London,  where 
Klingemann  was  attached  to  the  embassy, 
and  through  continued,  lively  correspondence, 
this  friendship  became  firmly  knit  and  last- 
ing. Louis  Heidemann,  the  jurist,,  and  his 
brother,  Wilhelm-  Horn,  son  of  the  celebrated 
physician,  and  himself  a  physician,  the  vio- 
linist Bietz,  and  for  a  long  time,  above  all, 
Marx,  then  the  editor  of  the  3'Iasikalische 
Zeitung  in  Berlin,  were  the  intimate  friends 
of  Felix.  Marx,  extremely  genial,  was  the 
champion  of  the  new  school  in  music ;  he  un- 
furled the  banner  of  Beethoven,  and  has  con- 
tributed much  to  his  appreciation.  He  con- 
ceived a  deep  attacliment  to  Felix ;  and  both 
with  youthful  flre  sought,  in  the  interchange 
of  their  at  first  widely  divergent  opinions,  to 
come  nearer  together. 

Moscheles  also  lived  in  Berlin  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1824,  and  Felix  willingly  acknowl- 
edged his  superiority  in  teclinique,  the  grace, 
elegance,  and  coquetry  of  his  piano  playing, 
and  learned  of  him  in  this  regard,  though  he 
never  conceded  an  undue  authority  to  such 
virtuoso  arts.  But  Moscheles  in  turn  appre- 
ciated Felix's  talent,  and  an  enduring  friend- 
ship knit  itself  between  them.  Spohr's  pres- 
ence also  had  a  very  important  influence  on 
him.  Spohr  had  come  to  Berlin  to  conduct 
the  rehearsals  of  his  Jessonda,  and  in  spite 
of,  or  perhaps  on  account  of,  the  greatest  hin- 
drances which  Spontini  placed  in  his  way, 
the  public  received  him  and  his  work  with 
all  the  more  applause.  Spohr  came  much 
into  the  Mendelssohn  house,  and  the  acquaint- 
ance begun  in  Cassel  in  1822  was  delightfully 
continued. 

Added  to  all  these  musical  incitements 
came,  in  March,  1825,  a  journey  with  his  fa- 
ther to  Paris,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  Henrietta  (his  aunt)  back  to  Ger- 
many. In  Paris  there  was  just  then  a  great 
concourse  of  important  musicians  :  Hummel, 
Moscheles,  Kalkbrenner,  Pixis,  Eode,  Bail- 
lot,  Kreuzer,  Cherubini,  Rossini,  Paer,  Mey- 
erbeer, Plantade,  Lafont,   and  many  others, 


often  met  iu  one  saloon,  or  in  one  box.  But 
the  littleness,  the  maliciousness,  and  envy  of 
so  many  of  these  men  made  a  repulsive  im- 
pression on  the  wholly  differently  constituted 
Felix,  so  that  he  afterwards  never  took  kindly 
to  Paris  and  the  musical  life  tliere. 

In  its  good,  as  well  as  in  its  bad  sides,  it 
Wiis  antipathetic  to  his  nature.  The  striving 
after  the  brilliant  and  the  piquant,  after  ef- 
fect, left  him  cold  ;  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  the 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Germans,  the  superficiality  of 
the  work  there,  was  repugnant  to  him ;  lie 
did  not  let  himself  be  flattered  by  the  very 
cordial  manner  of  the  musicians  toward  him 
personally.  Only  with  Cherubini  does  he 
seem  to  have  entered  into  a  somewhat  nearer 
relationship. 

In  a  letter  of  the  6th  of  April  he  ex- 
pressed himself  with  great  sharpness  and  vio- 
lence, commonly  by  no  means  characteristic 
of  him,  about  persons  and  the  state  of  things 
in  Paris.  Naturally  there  was  no  lack  of  re- 
proof in  the  answers  of  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters. Some  extracts  from  his  letters  may  il- 
lustrate his  way  of  looking  at  things  :  — 

FELIX    TO    THE    FAMILY. 

Paris,  March  23, 1825. 
"  How  shall  I  begin,  on  the  first  morniiiLr 
of  my  stay  in  Paris,  to  write  a  set,  re;;;ular, 
and  reasonable  letter  ?  I  am  too  full  of 
wonder,  curiosity,  bewilderment  for  that.. — 
But  since  I  have  promised  to  send  a  journal 
to  Berlin,  I  fall  at  once  with  the  door  into 
the  house  and  announce  that  yesterday, 
March  22,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we 
arrived  in  Paris.  When  we  had  passed  the 
Barriere  de  Pantin,  we  drove  for  a  good 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  sharpest  trot  of 
good  horses  through  a  new  quarter  of  Paris, 
which  father  had  never  seen.  That  is  the 
Faubourg  St.  Lazare.  It  still  looks  in  many 
places  very  dreary  and  confused,  but  for  the 
most  part  houses  stand  there.  We  soon  came 
into  the  old  city,  and  finally  upon  the  Boule- 
vard. There 's  life  and  bustle  for  you !  a 
rattling  and  snarling,  a  screaming  and  a 
merriment  among  the  people  ;  all  the  shops 
are  completely  lighte  I  with  gas,  diffusing 
such  a  brightness  on  the  streets  that  one  can 
see  to  read  cou„veiueiitly.  It  is  as  loud  and 
as  light  there  as  in  some  sort  of  an  illumi- 
nation   in    Berlin Leo    and    Meyer 

came  to  see  us  very  early,  and  seemed  quite 
astonished  that  I  did  not  sit  down  in  their 
laps  any  more,  or  upset  any  chairs,  or  raise 
any  shouts,  etc.  Then  we  went  to  see  Aunt 
Jette,  and  met  her  already  on  the  street  upon 
tile  way  to  us.  Her  mild,  serious,  lively,  and 
thoroughly  kind  nature  made  no  small  im- 
pression on  me.  And  how  cleverly  she 
talks  !  How  I  rejoice  to  bring  her  back  to 
you!"  ...  . 

Api-a  1,  1823. 
.   .  .  .   "  On   Monday  morning  I  called  on 
Hummel   and   found    with    him  Onslow  and 
Boucher  ;  he  did   not  recognize  me  at 


first,  but  when  he  heard  my  name,  he  acted 
like  mad,  embraced  me  a  hundred  times,  ran 
round  in  the  room,  bellowed  and  wept,  pro- 
nounced an  extravagant  and  senseless  eulogy 
on  me  for  Onslow's  benefit,  and  ran  away  with 
me  to  see  father  ;  but  as  he  was  not  in  the 


house,  he  made  such  a  rumpus  in  the  hotel 
that  people  ran  together,  took  his  leave,  and 
then  ran  up  the  stairs  after  me,  embraced  me, 
etc.  Yesterday  morning  he  came  rumbling 
in  with  four  carriei's  bringing  his  wife's  piano, 
and  took  away  our  wi'etched  instrument  in 
place  of  it."  .... 

Paris,  Api-il  20. 

.   .  .  .  "  That  you  may  not  be  angry  any 
longer,  I  will  tell   you  at  once,  that  we  wei-e 
last  evening  in  the  Feydeau  and  saw  the  last 
act  of  an  opera  by  Catel,  TJ Anbe.rgiste,  and 
Leocndie  by  Auber.     The  theatre  is  spacious, 
friendly,  and   pretty.     The  orchestra  is  right 
good.     If  the  violins  are  not  so  excellent  as 
those    of    the   Opera    Buffa,   the   basses   and 
wind  instruments,  as  well  as  the  ensemble,  are 
better   than  there.      The  directing  is  in   the 
middle.     The  singers,  male  and  female,  sing 
out  of  tune,  but  not  badly,  act  with  vivacity 
and  promptness,  and  so   the  whole  goes  well 
together.      But  now  the  main  thing,  the  com- 
position !     Of  the  first  opera  I  will  not  speak, 
for  I  heard  only  ha_lf  of  it,  and   that  indeed 
was  tame  and  powerless,  but  not  without  light 
and  pleasing  melody.      But   the   famous  Leo- 
cadle  of    the   famous   Auber !     Anything  so 
pitiful  you  cannot  conceive  of.     The  subject 
is   from    a    poor  story   of   Cervantes,   poorly 
transformeil  into  an  opera,  and  I  would  not 
have  believed   that   such  a  common  and  un- 
seemly  piece   could    not  only  have    held   its 
place,  but  even  pleased  upon  the  theatre  of  the 
French,  who  yet  have  very  fine  feelino;  and 
correct  taste.     To    this    novel  of  Cervantes' 
rough,  wild  period  Auber  has  put  a  music  so 
tame,  as  to  make  one  grieve.     I  don't  speak 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  uo  fire,  no  weight,  no 
life, no  originality  to  be  found  iu  the  opera; 
that  it  is  pasted  together  out  of  reminiscences 
alternately   from    Cherubini   and   Rossini ;   I 
don't  speak  of  there  being  not  the  slightest 
earLestness,  not  a  spark  of  passion  in  it ;  nor 
that  in  the  decisive  moments  the  singers  have 
to   make  gurglings  and  little  trills  and  pas- 
sages ;    but  instrunisntation,  which   has  now 
become  so  easy,  since   the  scores  of   Haydn, 
iVIozart,  Beethoven  are  so  widely  dlfl^used,  in- 
strumentation should  at  least  be  at  the  com- 
mand of   the  favorite  of  the  public,  the  pupil 
of   Cherubini,  a  man   with  gray  hairs.      But 
it    is    not.      Fancy    to    yourself  that   in   the 
whole  opera,  rich   in   musical  numbers,  there 
are  perhaps  three  in  which   the  octave  flute 
does  not  play  the  principal  part !     The  Over- 
ture  begins  with  a  tremulando  of  the   string 
instruments,  and  instantly  come.s   the  piccolo 
upon  the  roof,  and  the  fagotto  in   the  cellar, 
and  doodle    a  melody  to   it ;  in   the  Allegro 
theme  the  strings  make   the  Spanish  accom- 
paniment and   the  little  flute   tootles  another 
melody ;    Leocadie's    first   melancholy   Aria : 
Tpauvre  Leocadie,  il  vaudrait  mieiix  mourlr, 
is  appropi'iately  accompanied  by  a  little  flute. 
The  little  flute  paints   the  brother's  rage,  the 
lover's  woe,  the   peasant  girl's  joy;  in  short, 
tlie   whole  might   be    capitally  arranged  for 
two    flutes    and     jewsharp    ad   libitum.      O 
woe !   .  .  .  . 

"  You  write  me  that  I  ought  to  set  myself 
up  for  a  missionary  and  convert  Onslow  and 
Reicha  to  the  love  of  Beethoven  and  Sebas- 
tian Bach.  This  I  do  already,  so  far  as  it 
goes.  But  consider,  dear  child,  that  the  peo- 
ple here  know  not  one  note  of  Fidelia!  that 
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they  hold  Sebastian  Bach  to  be  a  regular 
periwig  stuffed  full  of  learning !  I  played 
over  the  Fidelio  Overture  to  Onslow  on  a 
very  bad  piano,  and  he  was  quite  beside  him- 
self;  he  scratched  his  head,  instrumented  it 
in  his  thoughts,  sang  with  it  in  his  enthusi- 
asm, in  short,  acted  like  a  mad  man.  Lately 
I  played,  at  Kalkbrenner's  request,  the  Pre- 
ludes in  E  and  A  minor  for  the  organ.  The 
people  found  both  '  wondrous  nice,'  and  one 
remarked,  that  the  beginning  of  the  A  minor 
Prelude  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  fa- 
vorite duet  from  an  opera  by  Monsigny.  It 
grew  green  and  blue  before  my  eyes. 

"  Rode  remains  firm  in  his  refusal  to  take 
a  violin  into  his  hands.  But  with  Baillot, 
Mial,  and  Norblin,  I  have  lately  played  my 
Quartet  in  B  minor  at  Mme.  Kiene's.  The 
first  began  absently,  even  negligently ;  but 
at  a  passage  in  the  first  part  of  the  first 
movement  he  fired  up,  and  plaj^ed  the  rest  of 
the  first  and  the  whole  of  the  Adagio  very 
powerfully  and  well.  But  then  came  the 
Scherzo.  The  beginning  must  have  pleased 
him,  for  now  he  began  to  play  and  to  run  ; 
the  others  after  him.  I  tried  to  hold  them 
in,  but  who  can  hold  three  Frenchmen  when 
they  get  going  !  And  so  they  took  me  on 
with  them,  madder  and  madder,  and  faster 
and  stronger ;  especially  at  one  place  near 
the  end,  where  the  theme  of  the  Trio  comes 
in  above  against  the  beat,  Baillot  went  into 
it  most  fearfully,  and  as  he  had  before  made 
one  mistake  several  times,  he  raved  against 
himself  in  the  worst  way.  As  soon  as  it  was 
over  he  said  not  a  word  to  me  except:  En- 
core une  fois  ce  mor^eau.  Now  it  went 
smoothly,  but  even  wilder  than  the  first  time. 
But  in  the  last  piece  the  devil  whs  let  loose. 
In  the  passage  at  the  very  end,  where  the 
theme  in  B  minor  comes  in  once  more  fortis- 
simo, Baillot  actually  raged  upon  the  strings 
most  frightfully  ;  I  was  in  terror  at  ray  own 
Quartet.  And  when  it  was  done,  he  came 
up  to  me,  again  without  saying  a  word,  and 
embraced  me  twice,  as  if  he  would  squeeze 
the  life  out  of  me.  Rode,  too,  was  very 
much  pleased,  atjd  said  to  me  again  long 
afterwards,  '  Brav,  raein  Schatz  ! '  in  Ger- 
man." 

But  the  Berliners  were  not  satisfied,  and 
never  ceased,  in  their  letters,  to  break  lances 
for  Paris  (in  their  opinion)  so  unjustly 
treated.  Felix  was  not  disconcerted.  On 
the  9th  of  May  he  writes  to  his  sister  :  — 

.  ..."  I  was  rather  angry  about  your 
former  letter  and  resolved  to  send  you  some 
scoldings,  which  1  cannot  do  just  yet;  but 
time,  the  beneficent  god,  will  perhaps  miti- 
gate them  and  pour  balm  into  the  wounds 
which  my  flaming  wrath  inflicts  on  you. 
You  write  me  of  prejudice  and  prepossesr-iou, 
of  owli-hness  and  grumbling,  of  the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  as  you  call  this 
Paris  !  But  bethink  yourself,  1  pray  you  ! 
Are  you  in  Paris,  or  am  I?  Surely  I  should 
know  it  better  than  you  !  Is  it  my  way  to 
pass  prejudiced  judgments  upon  music?  But 
even  if  it  were,  is  Rode  partial  when  he 
says  to  me  :  C'esl  id  une  degrinr/olade  mu- 
sicale!  Is  Neukomra  partial,  who  says  to 
me:  'Thi.s  is  not  the  land  of  orchestras'?  Is 
Herz  partial  when  he  says:  '  Here  ihe  pub- 
lic understands  and  relishes  only  variations  '  ? 
And  are  10,000   others,  who   mock    at   Paris, 


partial  ?  You,  you  are  so  partial  that  you 
believe  less  in  my  extremely  impartial  re- 
ports than  in  a  lovely  conception  of  Paris 
as  an  Eldorado,  which  you  have  imagined  to 
yourfelf.  Take  up  the  Oonstitutionnel :  what 
do  they  give  in  the  Italian  Opera  but  Ros- 
sini ?  Take  up  the  list  of  musical  publica- 
tions :  what  comes  out,  what  goes  off,  but  ro- 
mances and  potpourris  ?  But  just  come  here 
and  hear  Alceste,  hear  Rohin  des  Bois  (the 
French  name  for  Der  Freyschiltz),  hear  the 
Soirees  (which  you  confound  with  Salons,  for 
Soirees  are  concerts  for  money,  and  Salons 
are  social)  ;  hear  the  music  in  the  royal 
chapel,  and  then  judge,  then  scold  me,  but 
not  now,  while  you  are  possessed  with  preju- 
dices and  utterly  beguiled  ! ! !  " 

In  May  they  returned  with  Henrietta  to 
Berlin,  visiting  Goethe  liy  the  way  again. 

Let  us  now  give  a  glance  at  the  literary 
events  which  inspired  the  youth  of  that  time 
with  fresh  enthusiasm  and  devotion.  That 
the  descendants  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  should 
be  familiar  with  Lessing's  writings,  that  to 
the  young  friend  and  guest  of  Goethe  Faust. 
and  Werlher  shoulii  be,  as  the  mother  ex- 
presses herself,  ''  shining  lights,"  wa^  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  How  Schiller's  masterworks 
remained  ever  present  to  them  is  shown  by 
my  mother's  and  Felix's  letters  from  Switz- 
erland. But  above  all  it  was  two  writers 
who  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
Mendelssohn  children  and  their  circle :  Jean 
Paul  and  Shakespeare.  Of  Jean  Paul  Borne 
has  said  the  finest  things,  and  Heine  the  wit- 
tiest, in  the  romantic  school.  Rebecca  wrote 
me  once  about  him  :  "  You  wish  me  when  I 
am  melancholy  to  read  Hesperus.  No,  that 
I  let  alone.  Jean  Paul  does  not  help  the 
weary  and  heavy-laden  to  bear  their  cross,  he 
talks  away  at  them  and  makes  their  burden 
heavier,  while  he  exhausts  their  strength  to 
bear  it.  But  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  say 
that  to  you;  you  are  just  no\v  at  the  age,  or 
rather  in  the  youth  time,  when  there  is  no- 
body but  Jean  Paul ;  when  his  way  of  writ- 
ing, his  irony,  is  imitated  ;  when  young  men 
and  maidens  don't  wish  to  grow  stout,  so  that 
they  may  be  more  like  Victor  and  Clotilde  or 
Liane  ;  if  possible,  would  like  to  die  rather 
early,  but  only  for  a  little  while.  If,  I 
wanted  to  read  away  my  sadness,  I  would 
read  Lessing,  or  Mendelssohn,  or  history,  and 
refresh  myself  with  men  who  have  fought 
their  way  through  hard  fortunes  and  reverses, 
and  have  wrung  from  them  no  ironical  spirit, 
but  a  virtuous  cheerfulness,  devotedness,  and 
strength  for  further  struggles.  But  there  is 
this  little  difference  between  us,  that  I  am  as 
near  on  to  forty  as  you  are  to  twenty.  And 
if  I  did  not  know  very  well  how  Jean  Paul 
acts  upon  young  people,  I  should  surprise  you 
in  your  rural  solitude  and  make  an  auto-da-fe 
of  the  whole  Hesperus. 

"  Apropos  of  the  resemblance  you  suggest 
between  Jean  Paul's  Clotilde  and  X.,  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  an  anecdote,  if  I  weie  not 
sure  that  you  would  take  it  wrong.  Never- 
theless I  will  tell  you  :  A  deaf  and  dumb 
scholar  of  Professor  Wach  once  painted  a 
Madonna,  which  was  a  speaking  likeness  of 
the  Professor  himself.  In  justification  of 
himself  he  declared  that  Wach  was  his  liiglw^st 
ideal,  and  so  was  the  Madonna,  therefore  the 
Madonna   ou'dit   to   look  like   Wach!  —  The 


application  is  understood,  of  course.  But  do 
not  be  offended."  .... 

Those  children  did  not  need  .Jean  Paul  for 
consolation ;  and  yet  there  is  a  time  in  youth, 
when  every  one,  even  the  happiest,  would 
rather  like  to  feel  unhappy  and,  as  Rebecca 
writes,  to  die  a  little  early,  only  not  for  a 
long  time.  Be  that  as  it  may,  and  whatever 
side  of  the  poet  may  have  appealed  to  each 
of  them,  it  is  a  fact,  that  they  were  all  very 
much  infatuated  with  him,  and  that  this  in- 
fatuation held  out  to  the  last :  Felix  gives 
warm  expression  to  this  predilection  even  in 
his  later  letters. 

Now  as  to  Shakespeare.  The  Schlegel- 
Tieck  translation  had  appeared,  and  in  this 
Shakespeare  was  presented  for  the  first  time 
in  an  enjoj'able  form.  The  brother  and  sis- 
ter were  not  so  vi'ell  at  home  in  English  at 
that  time,  that  the}'  could  read  Shakespeare 
in  the  original.  The  impression  was  pro- 
digious ;  the  tragedies,  but  above  all  the  com- 
edies, and  among  these  particularly  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  were  the  delight 
of  the  Mendelssohn  children.  It  was  their 
peculiar  fortune  that  just  in  this  year,  1826, 
they  themselves  were  leading  a  dreamlike 
and  fantastic  life  in  that  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful garden,  in  most  splendid  weather.  In 
the  garden  house  there  lived  together  with 
them  an  old  lady  with  her  beautiful  and  ami- 
able nieces  and  granddaughters.  Of  these 
young  ladies  Fanny  and  Rebecca  had  grown 
very  fond ;  Felix  with  his  young  people 
joined  their  circle,  and  the'  summer  months 
became  an  uninterrupted  festival  full  of  po- 
etry, music,  ingenious  plays,  railleries,  masque- 
radings,  and  performances.  In  a  garden  pa- 
vilion lay  constantly  a  sheet  of  paper  with 
writing  material,  upon  which  every  one  jotted 
down  whatever  wild  or  beautiful  suggestions 
flashed  into  his  head.  This  "  Garden  Jour- 
nal" was  continued  in  the  winter  under  the 
title  "  Tea  and,Snow  Journal,"  and  contained 
many  charming  things,  both  serious  and  play- 
ful. Even  the  older  persons,  the  father- 
Abraham,  Zelter,  Humboldt,  were  not  above 
offering  contributions,  or  at  least  enjoying 
this  tasteful  and  peculiar  activity.  This  whole 
life  had  unmistakably  a  higher,  more  aerial 
mood,  an  idyllic  color,  a  poetic  fervor,  such 
as  one  seldom  finds  in  common  life.  Art; 
and  nature,  soul,  wit,  and  heart,  the  aspiring 
geniality  of  Felix,  all  contributed  to  lend 
color  to  the  occupation,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  all  tended  to  the  unfolding  of  the 
buds  in  Felix's  creative  faculty.  A  rapid, 
thorough  change  took  place  in  him ;  impor- 
tant works  followed  in  quick  succession,  works 
far  different  from  the  childlike  compositions, 
that  preceded:  and  in  the  first  place,  the  Oc- 
tet, intended  as  a  birthday  present  for  Rietz. 
Thoroughly  new  in  this  is  the  air}',  spiritual, 
and  ghost-like  Scherzo.  He  tried  to  compose 
the  passage  out  of  Faust:  — 

Wolkeiiflug  nnd  Nebelflor 

Erliellen  sicli  von  oI)en, 
Luft  im  Laub  und  Wind  im  Rohr, 

Und  alles  ist  Zerstoben. 

"  And  he  has  actually  succeeded,"  remarks  my 
mother,  in  what  she  says  of  the  Octet  in  Fe- 
lix's biogra])hy.  "  To  me  alone  he  told  what 
floated  before  his  mind.  The  whole  piece  is 
given  staccato  and  pianissimo ;  the  single 
tremulando    shudders,    the    li;:ht    iii)-flashing 
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shakes,  all  is  new  and  strange,  and  yet  so  in- 
teresting, so  friendly,  one  feels  himself  so 
near  the  spirit-world,  so  lightly  borne  up  in 
the  air  ;  nay,  one  might  even  take  a  broom- 
stick in  his  hand,  to  follow  the  airy  troop 
more  easily.  At  the  close  the  first  violin 
goes  fluttering  lightly  upward  like  a  feather, 
and  —  all  flies  away  like  dnst." 

But  the  Scherzo  of  the  Octet  was  only  the 
forerunner  of  a  more  important  similar  crea- 
tion ;  out  of  that  singularly  poetic  mood  pro- 
ceeded as  the  sum  and  focus  the  Overture  to 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  It  may  be 
designated,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  something 
(lUt  of  his  own  life-experience,  for  it  was 
call'd  forth  quite  as  much  through  the  events 
of  the  summer  of  1826  in  the  Mendelssohn 
house,  as  throujjh  the  suggestion  of  the  Shake- 
spearian play  ;  and  I  must  very  much  deceive 
myself,  or  it  is  just  this  sort  of  origin  that 
lends  to  the  Overture  the  extraordinary  fas- 
cinaiion  that  resides  in  it.  And  it  is  just  this, 
the  fact  that  it  welled  up  out  of  the  inmost 
nature  of  Mendelssohn,  that  explains  the 
fact,  never  occurring  twice,  so  far  as  I  know, 
ill  the  history  of  music,  that  nearly  twenty 
years  afterwards  the  composer,  taking  up 
again  that  youthful  labor,  was  able  to  write 
the  rest  of  the  music  to  the  Midsummer 
NigMs  Dream,  with  no  need  of  any  altera- 
tion in  the  Overture.  It  was  thoroughly 
Shiikespeariaii  and  thoroughly  Mendelssohn- 
ian,  and  so  the  rest  of  the  music  could  go  ou 
in  the  same  spirit. 

This  was  perhaps  the  happiest  period  in 
grandfather's  life  :  existence  secured  and 
fixed  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  estates  of 
the  Berlin  of  that  day ;  at  his  side  a  dearly 
loved,  prudent,  and  intellectually  gifted  wife, 
faithfully  bound  to  him  through  long  years  of 
wedded  life  ;  all  the  children  growing  up  with 
fine  gifts  and  dispositions  ;  Felix,  past  the 
wavering  period,  on  the  sure  road  to  the  high- 
est that  man  can  strive  for  and  accomplish,  a 
well  deserved  artistic  fame  ;  Fanny,  his  peer 
iu  talent  and  endowment,  and  yet  coveiino' 
nothing  more  than  to  remain  modestly  within 
the  bounds  which  nature  has  set  for  women  ; 
Rebecca,  developing  into  a  handsome,  discreet 
maiden,  also  full  of  talent,  and  only  put  in 
the  shade  through  the  conspicuous  endowment 
of  the  older  brother  and  sister;  Paul,  clever 
and  industrious,  and  also  very  musical ;  all 
the  four  sound  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  re- 
markably attached  to  one  another  ;  added  to 
this  a  circle  of  friends,  embracing  all  the  ap- 
proved older  men  of  importance  in  many 
spheres  of  life,  all  the  hopeful  and  aspiring 
youth  then  living  in  Berlin  ;  a  house,  known, 
sought,  and  loved  by  so  many  in  the  whole 
world  of  culture,  —  such  were  the  circum- 
stances of  Abraham  Mendelssohn  in  the  year 
1826. 

( To  he  continued.) 


LISZT.i    . 

[From  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Masic  and  Musicians.] 
The  works  of  Liszt's  mature  period  may  be 
most  conveniently  classed  under  four  headino-s. 
-First :  works  for  the  pianoforte  with  and  without 
orchestral  accompaniments.  The  two  Concertos 
in  E  flat  and  A,  and  the  fifteen  Hungarian  Rhap- 
sodies, are  the  most  iaiportant  works  of  this  group, 
1  Continued  from  page  21. 


the  latter  especially  illustrating  the  strongly  pro- 
nounced national  element  in  Liszt.  The  repre- 
sentative work  of  the  second  or  orchestral  section 
of  Liszt's  works  are  the  Faust  Symphony,  in  three 
tableaux,  the  Dante  Symphony,  and  the  twelve 
"  Symphonic  Poems."  It  is  in  these  Symphonic 
Poems  that  Liszt's  mastery  over  tlie  orchestra  as 
well  as  his  claims  to  originality  are  chiefly  shown. 
It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  "  Programme-Music," 
such  as  we  find  it  illustrated  here,  had  been  antic- 
ipated by  Berliiiz.  Another  important  feature, 
the  so-called  '■  leading-motive  "  {i.  e.,  a  theme  rep- 
resentative of  a  character  or  idea,  and  therefore 
recurring  whenever  that  character  or  that  idea 
comes  into  prominent  action),  Liszt  has  adopted 
from  Wagner.  At  the  same  time  these  ideas 
appear  in  his  music  in  a  considerably  modified 
form.  Speakinsi,  for  instance,  of  Programme- 
Music,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  significance 
of  that  term  is  understood  in  a  very  different 
sense  by  Berlioz  and  by  Liszt.  Berlioz,  like  a 
true  Frenchman,  is  thinking  of  a  distinct  story 
or  dramatic  situation,  of  which  he  takes  care  to 
inform  the  reader  by  means  of  a  commimtary  ; 
Liszt,  on  the  contrary,  emphasizes  chiefly  the 
pictorial  and  symbolic  bearings  of  his  theme,  and 
in  the  first-named  respect  especially  is  perhaps 
unsurpassed  by  modern  symphonists.  Even 
where  an  event  has  become  the  motive  of  his 
symphonic  poem,  it  is  always  from  a  single  feat- 
ure of  a  more  or  less  musically  realizable  nature 
that  he  takes  his  suggestion,  and  from  this  he 
proceeds  to  the  deeper  significance  of  his  subject, 
without  much  regard  for  the  incidents  of  the 
story.  It  is  for  tliis  reason  that,  for  example,  in 
his  Mazeppa  lie  has  chosen  Victor  Hugo's  some- 
what pompous  production  as  the  gi-ound  work  of 
his  music,  in  preference  to  Byron's  more  cele- 
brated and  more  beautiful  poem.  Byron  simply 
tells  the  story  of  Mazeppa's  danger  and  rescue. 
In  Victor  Hugo  the  Polish  youth,  tied  to 
*'  A  Tartar  of  tiie  Ukraine  breed 

AVho  looked  as  ttiougli  ttie  speed  of  tliought 

"Was  in  his  limbs," 

has  become  the  representative  of  "  lie  vivant  sur 
ta  croupe  faiale,  Genie,  ardent  ccursier."  This 
symbolic  meaning,  far-fetched  though  it  may  ap- 
pear in  the  poem,  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
the  musician.  It  gives  Eesthetic  dignity  to  the 
wild,  rattling  triplets  which  imitate  the  liorse's 
gallop,  and  imparts  a  higher  significance  to 
the  triumphal  march  which  closes  the  piece. 
For  as  Mazeppa  became  Hetraan  of  the  Cossacks, 
even  so  is  man  gifted  with  genius  destined  for 
ultimate  triumph  :  — 

"  Cbaque  pas  que  tu  fais  semble  creuser  sa  tombe. 

Enfiu  le  temps  arrive  .  .  .  .  il  court,  il  tonibe, 

Else  releve  roi." 

A  more  elevated  subject  than  the  struggle  and 
final  victory  of  genius  an  artist  cannot  well  de- 
sire, and  no  fault  can  be  found  with  Liszt,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  introduction  of  pictorial 
and  poetic  elements  into  music  is  thought  to  be 
permissible.  Neither  can  the  melodic  means 
employed  by  him  in  rendering  this  subject  be 
objected  to.  In  the  opening  allegro  agitato 
descriptive  of  Mazeppa's  ride,  strong  accents  and 
rapid  rhythms  naturally  prevail  ;  but,  together 
with  this  merely  external  matter,  there  occurs  an 
impressive  theme  (first  announced  by  the  basses 
and  trombones),  evidently  representative  of  the 
hero  himself,  and  for  that  reason  repeated  again 
and  again  throughout  the  piece.  The  second 
section,  andante,  which  brings  welcome  rest  after 
the  breathless  hurry  of  the  allegro,  is  in  its  turn 
relieved  by  a  brilliant  march,  with  an  original 
Cossack  tune  by  way  of  trio,  the  abstract  idea  of 
triumphant  genius  being  thus  ingeniously  identi- 
fied with  Mazeppa's  success  among  "  les  tribus  de 
V  Ukraine."  From  these  remarks  Liszt's  method, 
applied  with  slight  modification  in  all  his  sym- 


phonic poems,  is  sufficiently  clear ;  but  the  dif- 
ficult problem  remains  to  be  solved :  How  can 
these  philusophic  and  pictorial  ideas  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  musical  form  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  old  symphonic  movement?  Wagner 
asks  the  question  "  whether  it  is  not  more  noble 
and  more  liberating  for  music  to  adopt  its  form 
from  the  conception  of  the  Orpheus  or  Prome- 
theus motive  than  from  the  dance  or  march  V  " 
but  he  forgets  that  dance  and  march  have  a  dis- 
tinct and  tangible  relation  to  nmsical  form,  whicli 
neither  Prometheus  and  Orpheus,  nor  indeed  any 
other  character  or  abstract  idea,  possess.  The 
solution  of  this  jiroblem  must  be  left  to  a  future 
time,  when  it  will  also  be  possible  to  determine 
the  permanent  position  of  Liszt's  symphonic  works 
in  the  history  of  art. 

The  Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth,  a  kind  of  oratorio, 
full  of  great  beauty,  but  sadly  weighed  down  by 
a  tedious  libretto,  leads  the  way  to  the  third 
section  —  the  sacred  compositions.  Here  the 
Gran  Mass,  the  Missa  Clioralit,  the  Mass  for 
small  voices,  and  the  oratorio  Cltristus  are  the 
chief  works.  The  13lh  Psalm,  for  tenor,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  may  also  be  mentioned.  The 
accentuation  of  the  subjective  or  personal  ele- 
ment, combined  as  far  as  possible  with  a  deep 
reverence  for  the  old  forms  of  church  music,  is 
the  keynote  of  Liszt's  sacred  compositions. 

We  finally  come  to  a  fourth  division  not 
hitherto  sulficiently  appreciated  by  Liszt's  critics 
—  his  Songs.  It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  his  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  embodied  in  nielodj'  pure  and 
simple,  finds  its  most  perfect  expression.  Such 
settings  as  those  of  Heine's  "  Du  hist  wie  eine 
Blume,"  or  Redwitz's  "  Es  muss  ein  wunderbares 
sein  "  are  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Volkslietl.  At  other  times  a  greater  liberty  in 
the  rhythmical  phrasing  of  the  music  is  warranted 
by  the  metre  of  the  poem  itself,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Goethe's  wonderful  night  song,  "  Ueber  alien 
Gipfeln  ist  Ruh,"  the  heavenly  calm  of  which 
Liszt  has  rendered  by  his  wonderful  harmonies 
in  a  manner  which  alone  would  secure  him  a 
place  amongst  the  great  masters  of  German  song. 
Particularly,  the  modulation  from  G  major  back 
into  the  original  E  major  at  the  close  of  the 
piece  is  of  surprising  beauty.  Less  happy  is  the 
dramatic  way  in  which  such  ballads  as  Heine's 
"  Loreley  "  and  Goethe's  "  Konig  in  Thule  "  are 
treated.  Here  the  melody  is  sacrificed  to  the 
declamatory  element,  and  that  declamation,  espe- 
cially in  the  last-named  song,  is  not  always 
faultless.  Victor  Hugo's  "  Comment  disaient-ils  " 
is  one  of  the  most  graceful  songs  amongst  Liszt's 
works,  and  in  musical  literature  generally. 

The  remaining  facts  of  Liszt's  life  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  In  1859  he  left  his 
official  position  at  the  Opera  in  Weimar  owing  to 
the  captious  opposition  made  to  the  production  of 
Cornelius's  "  Barber  of  Bagdad,"  at  the  Weimar 
theatre.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  living  at 
intervals  at  Rome,  Pesth,  and  Weimar,  always 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  pupils  and  admirers, 
and  always  working  for  music  and  musicians  in 
the  unselfish  and  truly  catholic  spirit  character- 
istic of  his  whole  life.  How  much  Liszt  can  be 
to  a  man  and  an  artist  is  shown  by  what,  per- 
haps, is  the  most  important  episode  even  in  his 
interesting  career  —  his  friendship  with  Wao-Dsr. 
The  latter's  eloquent  words  will  give  a  better 
idea  of  Liszt's  personal  character  than  any  less 
intimate  friend  could  attempt  to  do. 

"  I  met  Liszt,"  writes  AVagner,  "  for  the  first 
time  during  my  earliest  stay  in  Paris,  at  a  period 
when  I  had  renounced  the  hope,  nay,  even  the 
wish,  of  a  Paris  reputation,  and,  indeed,  was  in 
a  state  of  internal  revolt  against  the  artistic 
life  which  I  found  there.  At  our  meeting  he 
struck  me  as  the  most  perfect  contrast  to  my 
own  being   and  situation.     In   this  world,   into 
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■which  it  had  been  my  desire  to  fly  from  my  nar- 
row circumstances,  Liszt  had  grown  up,  from  his 
earliest   age,  so  as  to  be  the  object  of  general 
love  and  admiration,  at  a  time  when  I  was  re- 
pulsed by  general  coldness  and   want  of  sympa- 
thy. ...  In  consecjuence  I  looked  upon  him  with 
suspicion.      I  bad   no  opportunity  of  disclosing 
my  being  and  working  to  bim,  and,  tlierefore,  the 
reception  I  met  with  on  his  part  was  altogether 
of  a    superficial    kind,    as    was    indeed   natural 
in  a  man  to  whom  every  day  tlie  most  divergent 
impressions  claimed  access.     But  I  was  not  in  a 
mood   to   look  witb  unprejudiced    eyes    for  the 
natural   cause    of  bis    behavior,    which,  though 
friendly  and    obliging    in    itself,  could    not-  but 
wound  me  in  the  tlien  state  of  my  mind.     I  never 
repeated   my  first    call   ou    Liszt,    and    without 
knowing  or  even   wishing  to  know  him,   I  was 
prone  to  look  U|>on  bim  as  strange  and  adverse 
to  my  nature.     M}'  repealed  expresi-ion  of  this 
feebng  was   afterwards  told   to   him,  just  at  the 
time   when   my  '  Rienzl '   at    Dresden    attracted 
general    attention.      He    was   surprised    to    find 
himself   misunderstood    with    such    violence    by 
a  man  whom  he  had   scarcely  known,  and  whose 
acquaintance  now  seemed  not  without  value   to 
him.     I   am   still  moved  when  I  remember  the 
repeated  and  eager  attempts  he  made  to  change 
my  opinion  of  liim,  even  befoi-e  he  knew  any  of 
my    works.       He    acted    not    from    any   artistic 
sympathy,  but  led  by  the  purely  human  wish  ol 
discontinuing  a  casual  disharmony  between   him- 
self and  another  being;  perba])s  he  also  felt  an 
infinite!}'  tender  misgiving  of  having  really  hurl 
me  unconsciously.     He   who  knows  the   selfish- 
ness and  terrible  insensibility  of  our  social   life, 
and  especially  of  the  relations  of  modern  artists 
to  each  other,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  wonder, 
nay,  delight,  by  the  treatment  I  experienced  from 
this   extraordinary  man.  ...  At  Weimar  I   saw 
him  for  the  last  time,  when  I  was  resting  for  a 
few   days  in    Thuringia,  uncertain   whether   the 
threatening  prosecution  would  compel  me  to  con- 
tinue my  flight  from  Germany.      The  very  day 
when  my  personal  danger  became  a  certainty,  I 
saw  Liszt  conducting  a  rehearsal  of  my  '  Tann- 
hauser,'  and    was   astonished   at  recognizing  my 
second    self  in  his   achievement.      What   1    had 
felt  in  inventing  this  music  he  felt  in  performing 
it :   what  I  wanted  to  express  in  writing  it  down, 
he   expressed   in   making  it  sound.      Strange  to 
say,   through  the  love   of  this   rarest   friend,  I 
gained,  at  the  moment  of  becoming  homeless,  a 
real    home   lor   my   art,  which    I    had    hitherto 
longed  for  and  sought  for  always  in   the  wrong 
place.  ...  At  the  end  of  my  last  stay  at  Paris, 
when  ill,  mi>erable,  and  despairing,  1  sat  brood- 
ing over  my  fate,  my  eye  fell  on  the  score  of  my 
'  Lohengrin,'    which     I     had     totally    forgotten. 
Suddenly  I  felt  something  like  compassion  that 
this  music  should  never  sound  from  off  the  death- 
pale   paper.      Two  words  I  wrote  to  Liszt  :  his 
answer  was  the  news  that  preparations  for  the 
performance    were    being    made   on   the   largest 
scale  that  the  limited  means  of  Weimar  would 
permit.     Everything  that  men  and  cii'cumstances 
could  do  was   done,  in  order  to  make  the  work 
understood.  .  .  .  Errors  and    misconceptions    im- 
peded   the   desired   success.      What   was    to  be 
done  to  supply  what  was  wanted,  so  as  to  fur- 
ther the   true   understanding  on   all   sides,   and 
with  it  the  ultimate  success  of  the  work  ?      Liszt 
paw  it  at  once,  and  did  it.      He  gave  to  the  pub- 
lic hin  own   impression  of  the  work  in  a  manner 
the  convincing  elofiuence  and  overpowering  ef- 
ficacy   of    which    remain    uncqiialed.       Success 
was  his  reward,  and  witli   this  success  be  now 
approaches  me,  saying :  '  Behold  we  have  come 
go  far,  now  create  us  a  new  work,  that  we  may 
go  8  ill  further.'  " 

In  addition  to  the  commentaries  on  \Vagner*s 


works  just  referred  to,  Liszt  has  also  written 
numerous  detached  articles  and  pamphlets,  those 
on  Robert  Franz,  Chopin,  and  the  music  of  the 
Gipsies,  being  the  most  important.  It  ought  to 
be  added  that  the  appreciation  of  Liszt's  music 
in  this  country  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  un- 
ceasing efforts  of  his  pupil,  Mr.  Walter  Bache, 
at  whose  annual  concerts  many  of  bis  most  im- 
portant works  have  been  produced.  Others, 
such  as  "  Mazeppa "  and  the  '  Battle  of  the 
Huns,"  were  first  heard  in  England  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace. 

iCondu.^ion  in  next  number.) 


AWARD  OF  THE  THOUSAND  DOLLAR 
PRIZE. 

The   Cincinnati  Gazette  gives  some  interesting  in- 
formation   regarding  the  award   of  the  S1,000  prize 
made,  by   the  Musical  Festival  Association  of   that 
city  to  Mr.  Dudley  Buck  for  the  best  musical  com- 
position presented  to  the  committee  by  a  native-born 
citizen  of  the    United    States.     Twenty-four  compo- 
sitions were  presented  to  the  committee,  covering  a 
wide  range,    and   were  as    follows  :     "  The  '  Bells," 
adapted  to  Poe's  poem  ;  "  Homage  to  Beethoven  ;  " 
"Mass  in  G  minor;"  ''God  our  Deliverer,"  sacred 
cantata;   "The  Inca's  Downfall,"  cantata;    "King 
Vohncr   and   Elsie,"  cantata ;  "Worshipers  at  Differ- 
ent Shrines,"  cantata;  "  The  Dream," for  chorus  and 
orchestra;  "  The  Golden  Legend,"  cantata,  Longfel- 
low ;  "  Christmas,"  cantata;    "  Deukalion,"  cantata; 
•'The    Tale    of    the    Viking,"     dramatic    cantata; 
"  Crtdo,"  C  major;  "Eastern  Idyl,"  cantata;  "Ex- 
ultant Voices  ; "  "Gloria,"  145th  Psalm;  "  Mezuea," 
historic.il  cantata ;  "  Nativity  Hymns ;  "  "  Tribute  to 
Music."     Of  these,  New  York   city  presented  three, 
Brooklyn,  two  ;    Baltimore,  two ;'  Cincinnati,  three, 
and  Biddeford,  Me.,  Winona,  Minn.,  Kent,  O.,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  Cleveland,  0.,  Savannah,  Ga.,   Elmira 
N.  Y.,  Bfloit,  Wis.,   and  Boston  one  each.     In   all 
this  list  only  two  compositions  were  found  to  be  of 
excellence   enough  to  demand  careful   examination, 
and  singularly  enough,  both  these  were  illustrative  of 
works  by  Longfellow,  —  "  The  Golden  Legend  "  and 
"  The  Tale  of  the  Viking,"  which   is   only   .another 
title  for  "  The  Skeleton  in  Armor."     Over  these  two 
the  works  respectively  of  Mr.  Dudley  Buck  (formerly) 
of  Boston,  and  Mr.  George  E.  Whiting  of  the  Cincin- 
nati College  of  Music  and  late  of  Boston,  the  judges 
were  evenly  divided.  Dr.  Damrosch  and  Mr.  Hameiik 
sustaining  Mr.  Whiting,  and  Mr.  Zerrahn   and  Mr. 
Singer  supporting  Mr.  Buck.     When  it  came  to  the 
casting  vote,  which  was  held  by  Mr.  TliomsK,  he  siip- 
porte<l  the  opinion  of  the  latter  taction.     The  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  these  rival  works  lasted  several 
months,    and    turned   lar};ely  upon  the  comparative 
weight  to  be  given    to   the   nierirs   of  originality    in 
thought  and   thoroughness  of  treatment,  Mr.   Whit- 
ing's composition  being  conceded  as  best  worked  out, 
while  Mr.  Buck's  had  a  greater  number  of  evidences 
of  progress.     During  tliis  discussion,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood, none  of  the  judges  knew  the  names  of  the 
authors  whose  work  they  were   considering.     There 
were   many  amusing   incidents  in    the  work   of   the 
judges.     Some  of  the  contestants  displayed  a  lament- 
able ignorance  of  musical    affairs  ;    one   production 
came  only  in  parts,  in  separate  sheets  for  voices  and 
instruments,  with  the  explanation  thiit  the  composer 
did  nut  have  tinte  to  make  the  score,  and  another  was 
only  in    piano   score,  and    was   accompanied  by  the 
modest  request  that  Mr.  Thomas  arrange  the  orches- 
tra parts.     The  most  curious  work  sent  to  the  com-> 
mittee  was   a   manuscript   volume   of  hymn   metres 
from  the  hand  of  !>n  old  man,  in  which  he  had  copied 
a  great  number  of  the  tunes  common  years  ago.     The 
whole  of  the  remarkable   little  volume  was   written 
with  a  quill  pen,  and  in  neatness  and  beauty  it  is  as 
clear  as  copper-plate.     'J'he  words,  in  a  tiny  script, 
are  an  exact  imitation  f)f  print.     The  Buocessful  work 
is  one  that  has  been  in  Mr.  IJiick's  mind  for  some  time. 
It  opens  with  the  prologue  which  Liszt  .set  as  a  dra- 
matic cantata  a   few  years   ago,   culled  "  The  Bells 
of   Strashurg  Cathedral,"  and  dedicated  to  the  poet. 


MUSIC    ABROAD. 

The  London  Fiejaro  (.Tan.  24)  says:  "For  some 
time  past  rumors  have  been  current  that  a  Scottish  peer 
was  about  to  organize  a  series  of  orchestral  smoking 
concerts  in  London,  and  various  members  of  aristo- 
cratic clubs  have  been  importuned  to  take  tickets  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The 
chief  attraction  held  out  was  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  would  probably  be  present  at  every  concert 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  aristocracy,  as  in  duty 
bound,  willingly  paid  their  money,  less  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Scottish  nobleman  in  question  than  in  or- 
der to  see  the  heir  to  the  throne  smoke  a  cigar. 
However,  the  concerts  have  been  organized,  an  aver- 
age band  has  been  retained,  and  last  week  the  first 
of  a  series  of  twenty  concerts  was  given  at  the  Grosve- 
nor  Hall  under  the  somewhat  timid  conduetorship  of 
the  Earl  of  Dunmore.  Of  course  his  lordship  con- 
tributed pieces  attributed  to  his  pen,  and  on  this 
head  a  scherzo  and  an  overture  figured  in  the  pro- 
gramme. Besides  this,  the  C  minor  symphony  of 
Beethoven  was  ])erformed,  the  violin  concerto  of 
Mendelssohn  was  played  by  M.  Sainton,  and  M.  Las- 
serre  also  appeared. 

—  Of  the  novelty  of  Carl  Rosa's  opera  season  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  The  Taming  ojf  the  Shrew,  by 
Goetz,  the  same  journal  says  :  "  It  may  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  symphonic  opera.  The  work  of  Herr 
Goetz  was,  indeed,  a  compromise  between  the  music 
of  the  past  and  of  the  future.  Herr  Goetz,  unlike 
the  apostles  of  the  Zukunft,  did  not  disdain  simple 
melody,  while  at  the  same  time  he  more  or  less  fully 
agreed  with  the  ideas  of  "infinite  melody"  advanced 
on  paper  by  Herr  Wagner.  All  the  vapid  expedi- 
ences of  the  Italian  composers  hiive  been  dispensed 
with  by  Goetz,  the  various  scenes  follow  on  without 
break,  shop-songs  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  orches- 
tration throughout  fulfills  an  entirely  independent 
part.  Nor  can  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  be  consid- 
ered in  any  sense  of  the  term  a  "  comic  opera."  It  is 
essentially  German  in  design  and  treatment,  and  it 
makes  great  demands  upon  the  intelligence  and  the 
thoughts  of  its  auditors.  Its  plot,  for  the  most  part, 
follows  Shakes))eare's  play,  with  notable  alterations 
necessary  to  opera.  Of  its  music,  while  the  concerted 
pieces  and'the  instrumentation  throughout  are  hi"-hly 
to  be  praised,  it  must  be  considered  at  its  best  in  the 
second  .and  third  acts.  Various  writers  liave  at- 
tempted to  fix  upon  it  an  imitation  of  various  com- 
poser-i.  but  these  ideas  can  hardly  be  accepted.  It 
must  be  considered  the  fact  that  Herr  Goetz  had  his 
own  thoughts,  and  worked  them  out  in  his  own  man- 
ner. The  <{eneral  opinion  of  the  house  on  Tuesday 
was  that,  if  the  opera  is  to  succeed  at  all  in  its  pre.sent 
shape,  the  chief  credit  will  be  due  to  the  admirable 
delineation  of  the  chief  part  by  Miss  Minnie  Hauck. 
Not  excepting  Carmen,  whose  fortunes  the  gifted 
Amciican  prima  donna  has  made  in  both  hemi.^pheres, 
there  is  probably  no  opera  which  is  better  adapted  to 
her  special  capabilities  than  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Whether  she  was  biting  the  hand  of  the  man  who 
strove  to  tame  her,  or  slapping  the  face  of  the  mala 
who  tried  to  kiss  her.  Miss  Hauek  was  always  en 
srene,  while  her  delineation  of  the  change  from  the 
shrew  of  former  days  to  the  tamed  and  loving  wife  of 
the  last  act  was  inimitable.  The  acting,  indeed,  was 
throughout  good,  though  the  vocal  ism  was  on  the 
whole,  so  far  as  the  principal  artists  were  concerned, 
indifferent. 

—  Dr.  von  Bulow  made  his  first  appearance  this 
season  in  London  at  the  Popular  Concert  of  Satur- 
day last,  being  in  the  best  of  "  form,"  and  contribut- 
ing, with  Madame  Norman  Ne'ruda  and  Signer  Pi- 
alti,  to  one  of  the  finest  performances  of  Beethoven's 
grand  trio  in  B  Hat  which  the  mnsic-loving  public  has  i 
heard  for  many  years  in  this  country.  The  doctor 
also  took  part  with  Madame  Ncruda  in  Schubert's 
rondo  in  B-flat  for  piano  and  violin,  and  played  on 
his  own  account  Bach's  English  suite  in  B  minor 
and  for  an  encore  a  Passcpied  in  E  minor,  from  the 
fifth  suite.  The  jjosthimious  string  quartet  of  Men- 
delssohn, recently  produced  at  these  concerts,  was 
also  repeated.  —  /bid,  .Jan.  24. 

—  All  the  nine  Biethoven  symphonies  and  many 
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new  works  are  to  be  performed  in  the  second  season 
of  the  Hans  Richter  Concerts,  organized  by  a  music- 
loving  member  of  the  Grosvenor  family.  The  nine 
concerts  will  be  given  at  St.  James's  Hall  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June. 

—  Hekr  Josef  Joachim  will  arrive  in  London 
with -his  wife,  the  accomplished  vocalist,  Frau  Joa- 
chim, on  the  morning  of  Monday,  Feb.  16,  and  wil^ 
play  the  same  evening  at  the  Monday  Popular  Con" 
certs.  On  March  4  and  18  he  will  play  the  violin 
concertos  of  Mendelssohn  and  Brahms  respectively  at 
the  Old  Philharmonic  Concerts,  and  he  will  leave 
England  after  the  Popular  Concert  of  March  22.  It 
is  still  considered  within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
though  it  is  not  now  very  probable,  that  Herr 
Brahms  will  accompany  Herr  Joachim  to  London. 


rung  aus  dem  Serail.  —  Compared  with  these  lists, 
what  meagre  operatic  fare  we  pay  high  prices  for  in 
our  American  cities  1 

Wm^\)t'^  giournal  of  iHu0ic. 
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Paris.  At  the  Grand  Opera,  for  the  week  ending 
Jan.  18,  the  pieces  given  were  Faust,  Don  Juan, 
(twice)  La  Favorita  and  Coppelia.  At  the  Opera 
Comique  :  Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronne,  Le  Deserteur, 
La  Dame  Blanche,  L'&oile  du  Nord,  Le  Pr^-aux- 
Clercs,  Romeo  el  Juliette,  Les  Rendezvous  Bourgeois. 
Les  Nocesde  Jeannette.  Rossini's  sparkling  Le  Comte 
Ory  was  in  preparation.  At  the  Opera-Populaire : 
Lucia,  Paul  et  Virginie,  Rita,  Le  Farfadtt,  Sintillia  la 
BoMmienne. 

—  The  programme  of  the  Conservatoire  Concert 
Jan.  18,  directed  by  M.  Altfes  was  as  follows:  Over- 
ture and  choruses  from  Mendelssohn's  Aihalie;  Con- 
certo for  the  oboe,  Handel ;  0^&' (Leisring)  double 
chorus  without  accompaniment ;  seventh  symphony 
of  Beethoven. 

—  At  the  Concert  Populaire,  January  11,  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  was  the  cantata  La  Lyre  et  la  Harpe, 
by  Saint-Saens,  which  was  followed  by  the  first  part 
of  Haydn's  Creation.  —  In  his  second  series  M.  Pas- 
deloup  promises  :  Schumann's  i^aiisf  music ;  Diane, 
by  B.  Godard ;  selection  from  Sigurd,  by  Ernest 
Reyer ;  and  Lohengrin. 

—  At  the  Chatelaine  Berlioz's  Damnation  de  Faust 
continued  to  be  applauded  for  the  twenty-fourth  time. 

—  The  annual  concert  of  the  Societe  de  Chant 
Classique  took  place  at  the  Salle  Herz,  January  24. 
Among  the  pieces  offered  were:  Fragments  from 
Handel's  Jephtha,  and  from  the  opera  Phae'ton,  by 
Lulli ;  cantata,  Le  Jugement  Dernier,  by  Gluck  and 
Salieri ;  an  unpublished  eight-part  chorus  by  Mendels- 
sohn ;  and  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia,  the  piano 
part  by  Mme.  Montigny. 


Berlin.  —  Rubinstein's  "sacred  opera,"  The 
Tower  of  Bahel,  under  his  personal  direction,  was 
performed  at  the  second  concert  of  Stern's  Vocal  As- 
sociation. It  was  preceded  by  Cherubini's  overture 
to  Anacreon,  Adolar's  aria  from  Euryanthe,  and  Beet- 
hoven's G  major  Concerto,  played  by  Rubinstein  him- 
self. 

—  At  the  Imperial  Opera-House,  in  the  week  Jan- 
uary 4-10,  were  given:  Alda,  Goldmark's  Queen  of 
Sheba,  Meyerbeer's  Africaine,  Lortzing's  Czar  und 
Zimmermann,  Gounod's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  and  Meyer- 
beer's Prophe'te,  —  all  of  course  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. One  evening  was  devoted  to  the  ballet,  "The 
Pretty  Girl  of  Ghent." 

—  The  new  symphony  by  RafF,  entitled  "  Sum- 
mer," a  continuation  of  his  "  Spring "  sym  phony 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  by  the  Bilse  Orches- 
tra, with  considerable  success. 


Dresden.  —  The  operas  given  at  the  Court  thea- 
tre in  December  were  the  following :  Rigoletto,  Verdi  • 
Z>on  Jwan,  Mozart ;  Bj'anca  (twice),  Briill ;  Lohengrin 
(twice),  Wagner;  Faust,  Gounod  ;  Die  beiden  Schiitz- 
en,  Lortzing;  Fliegender  Hollander,  "Wagner;  Die 
Entfuhrung,  Mozart ;  Fidelio,  Beethoven ;  Domino 
Noir,  Auber ;  Zauberflote,  Mozart ;  Stradella,  Flotow  • 
Freischutz,  Weber ;  Le  Postilion,  Adam ;  Sonnambula, 
Bellini.  

Vienna.  —  During  the  third  week  in  January 
there  were  given  at  the  Court  Opera  theatre  :  Paulet 
Virginie,  by  Masse;  Faust,  Gounod ;  Der  hdusliche 
Krieg  (Domestic  Strife),  Schubert;  Der  Wassertrager, 
Cherubini;  and  Mozart's  Idomeneus  and  Die  Entjuh- 


"  Die  Familie  Mendelssohn."  —  The  book 
from  which  we  have  begun  to  translate  a  chap- 
ter entitled  "  Leipziger  Strasse,  No.  3,"  is  by 
far  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  interesting 
ones  that  have  appeared  concerning  the  com- 
poser of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music 
and  Elijah,  St.  Paul,  and  so  many  noble  works. 
It  is  by  Sebastian  Hensel,  son  of  Mendelssohn's 
sister  Fanny,  who  married  the  painter  Wilhelm 
Hensel,  and  was  published  in  three  volumes,  less 
than  a  year  ago,  in  Berlin.  Rich  and  delightful 
as  were  the  two  collections  of  Mendelssohn's  let- 
ters which  first  gave  us  all  such  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  their  genial  writer,  tliere 
is  even  greater  charm  and  freshness  in  the  let- 
ters now  first  made  public  by  his  nephew.  Those 
which  the  enthusiastic  boy  wrote  home  durino- 
his  first  visit  to  Goethe,  in  which  he  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
great  old  poet,  seeming  to  be  greatly  impressed 
by  "his  thunder  voice,"  which  has  "a  prodigious 
resonance,"  so  that  "he  can  shout  like  10,000 
warriors  ;  "  those  written  to  his  sisters  from  Paris, 
of  which  we  give  a  specimen  or  two  to-day  ; 
those  describing  his  visit  with  his  friend  Klinoe- 
mann  to  Scotland,  like  those  soon  afterwards 
written  from  London,  where  for  many  weeks  he 
was  confined  by  lameness,  —  all  are  fresh  and 
full  of  humor  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  all  he 
meets  and  sees. 

Certain  portions  of  his  earlier  life,  of  course, 
could  not  be  related  more  satisfactorily  than  they 
have  been  in  Edouard  Devrient's  reminiscences 
of  his  friend.  But  Hensel's  three  rich  volumes 
present  him  as  he  was  and  as  he  lived  in  the 
midst  of  that  whole  gifted  family  of  Mendels- 
sohns.  And  we  are  convinced  by  it  that  the 
only  true  way  to  write  a  life  of  Feli.x  Mendels- 
sohn Barthnldy  is  to  treat  him  in  connection 
with  his  family,  to  present  a  pretty  full  sketch  of 
his  grandfather,  his  uncles,  "  his  sisters  and  his 
cousins  and  his  aunts,"  all  in  the  same  broad  and 
comprehensive  picture.  Accordingly  the  book 
opens  with  a  charming  account  of  that  remark- 
able and  noble  Jewish  philosopher,  Moses  Men- 
delssolin,  the  friend  of  Lessing  ;  then  passes  to 
his  uncles,  Ms  two  aunts,  Dorothea  and  Henri- 
etta, women  of  rare  culture  and  intelligence,  who 
wrote  admirable  letters,  lived  in  Paris,  and  be- 
came Catholics;  then  to  the  father  Abraham, 
who  resolved  to  be  Christian,  but  Protestant  of 
the  Protestants,  one  of  the  wisest,  noblest,  and 
most  generous  of  men,  who  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated his  son's  genius  ;  then  the  mother  and  the 
daughters,  and  the  circle  of  intimate  friends,  all 
intellectually  gifted,  forming  a  social  sphere  of 
culture,  taste,  high-toned  character,  and  genial, 
happy  life. 

All  this  now  was  brought  to  a  focus,  as  it  were, 
when  Abraham  Mendelssohn,  able  to  live  like  a 
prince,  purchased  the  fine  estate  on  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  Berlin,  called  the  Leipziger 
Strasse,  with  its  stately  rooms,  its  large  court 
and  gardens,  its  conveniences  for  music  and  for 
private  theatricals,  and  for  the  nursery  and 
home  of  such  a  genius  as  Felix  rapidly  devel- 
oped. There  he  produced  his  little  operettas,  or 
Singspiele,  his  Heimkehr  aus  der  Fremde.  for  his 
parents'  silver  wedding ;  there  he  composed  the 
Octet,  soon  followed  by  his  Shakespearian  fairy 
Overture;  there  they  were  all  busy  as  fairies, 
weaving  and  inventing  witty,  fantastic,  and  ideal 
things.     And  into  that  house,  thaf  life,  we  are 


now  permitted  to  look  and  in  fancy  to  partici- 
pate. That  too  forms  the  centre  of  correspond- 
ence when  the  family  are  scattered ;  so  that 
"Leipziger  Strasse,  Numero  Drei,"  seems  to  sura 
up  in  itself  all  tliat  we  want  to  know  of  Men- 
delssohn and  his  surroundings.  When  we  first 
read  Hensel's  description  of  that  fine  old  liouse 
and  garden,  it  recalled  (and  with  a  pang  of  dis- 
appointment) a  picture  from  our  own  experience. 
In  the  year  1861  it  was  one  day  our  fortune  to 
be  in  that  house,  and  yet  without  dreaming  that 
it  had  been  the  Mendelssohn  house.  It  was 
then,  and  is  now,  occupied  by  the  Herrenhaus,  or 
Prussian  House  of  Lords ;  and  our  good  friend, 
a  liberal  member  of  that  body,  who  had  spent 
some  years  in  America,  introduced  us  there,  but 
strangely  never  breathed  a  word  to  us  about  the 
Mendelssohn  family  !  Nor  did  any  person  whom 
we  met  in  Berlin  during  that  whole  winter  ever 
intimate  to  us  that  the  Mendelssohns  lived  there. 
What  an  opportunity  to  be  informed  of  only 
now  1  Yet  not  so  very  strange  ;  for  at  that  time 
the  Mendelssohn  letters  had  not  been  published, 
and  to  us  Americans  at  least  the  personal  Men- 
delssohn had  scarcely  begun  to  be  a  theme  of  in- 
terest. No  musical  American  could  go  to  Berlin 
now  and  not  pay  more  than  an  accidental  visit, 
even  a  devout  pilgrimage,  to  the  house  (of  course 
not  a  little  changed)  where  sits  the  Herrenhaus 
in  grave  council  and  debate. 


THAYER'S   "  BEETHOVEN." 

The  London  Times,  of  Jan.  6,  brings  us  an 
article  on  Thayer's  "  Beethoven,"  four  columns 
in  lengtli,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  made  up  of 
censure  and  ridicule  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  done  his  work,  closing  with  the  ex  cathedra 
statement  that  the  (first)  volume  "  has  become 
totally  unfit,  at  least  for  the  English  reader." 

Perhaps  so ;  but  if  so,  it  must  be  because  no 
English  reader  has  any  curiosity  to  know  the 
constitution  and  general  regulations  of  those  ec- 
clesiastical and  princely  musical  establishments 
which  were,  down  to  our  own  days,  the  great 
conservatories  of  music,  and  by  means  of  which 
Germany  became  the  leading  musical  country  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Thayer's  history  of  music,  and  the 
Electoral  "  Kapelle "  during  the  last  century 
was,  when  published,  and  for  aught  we  know 
still  is,  the  only  source  of  information  for  this 
subject. 

We  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  the  English 
reader,  but  we  do  know  that  the  American 
(able  to  read  German)  is  pleased  to  find  a  his- 
tory, which,  mutatis  mutandis,  applies  to  the  mu- 
sical establishments  at  Salzburg,  dear  to  us  for 
the  Mozarts,  at  Esterhaz,  the  scene  of  Haydn's 
labors,  and  at  Hanover,  where  Handel  began  his 
career  as  Kapellmeister,  not  to  mention  a  score 
of  others,  which  gave  the  world  so  many  stars  of 
the  second  magnitude. 

We  freely  admit  that  much  of  the  first  volume 
is  tedious  reading ;  but  all  the  first  Book  (as  the 
translator,  not  Mr.  Thayer,  saw  fit  to  call  the 
historic  introduction)  can  be  passed  over,  and  the 
reader  need  only  begin  with  the  biography. 

In  one  instance  only  do  we  find  the  writer 
criticising  Mr.  Thayer's  conclusions ;  and  this, 
to  our  surprise  and  amusement,  is  upon  the  old, 
hackneyed  question  ;  whether  Beethoven  wrote 
his  famous  love  letter  to  Giulietta  Guiceiardi,  as 
Schindler  stated,  or  to  some  other  person  not 
yet  discovered.  Mr.  Thayer,  as  all  our  readers 
know,  decided  against  Schindler,  and  his  argu- 
ment was  printel  in  this  journal  two  or  three 
years  since.  The  German  critics  have  now 
(without  exception  we  believej  accepted  that 
argument  as  conclusive.  But  now  comes  this 
writer  and  assures  us  :  "  there  is  indeed,  by  Mr. 
Thayer's  own  showing,  no  absolutely  cogent  rea- 
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son,  why  the  letter  should  not  have  been  written 
in  1802,  before  Giulietta  Guicciardi  had  become 
Countess  Gallenberg  and  had  left  Vienna." 

Now  the  letter  itself  states  that  at  four  o'clock 
on  some  morning  before  the  6tb  of  July,  Beet- 
hoven had  arrived  at  a  watering  place,  after  a 
terribly  severe  journey  with  four  horses.  Mr. 
Thayer  shows  that  in  the  first  days  of  July,  1801, 
1802,  1803,  1804,  1805,  1807,  etc.,  Beethoven  was 
either  in  Vienna  itself,  or  in  some  one  of  the  vil- 
lages in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  Only  in 
1806,  he  was  not  there^  In  that  year  he  was 
visiting  Brunswick  and  his  sister  Theresa  early 
in  tbe  summer,  and  later  Prince  Lichnowsky. 
Between  these  two  visits — in  fact  on  the  jour- 
ney from  Pesth  to  Silesia,  he  may  well  have 
written  the  love  letter  —  and  if  so,  to  whom  so 
likely  as  to  his  intimate  friend  Theresa  Bruns- 
wick ? 

It  strikes  us,  the  fact  that  Beethoven  was  in 
Heiligenstadt,  hard  by  Vienna,  in  June  and  July 
1802,  and  did  not  make  any  distant  journey,  with 
(bur  post  horses,  is  a  sufficiently  "cogent"  rea- 
son to  convince  even  the  writer  in  the  London 
Times,  —  should  his  attention  ever  be  called  to 
it  —  that  he,  busy  with  his  compositions,  with 
lessons  to  Ferdinand  Ries,  and  with  his  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Schmidt,  just  outside  Vienna,  could  not 
at  the  same  moment  be  writing  love  letters, 
from  a  watering-place  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
awav. 


MUSICAL   COMMENTATORS. 

Most  of  us  remember  the  delicious  scene  in  Gulli- 
ver's Travels,  in  which  the  hero  asks  the  Governor  of 
Glubdubdrib  to  summon  before  him  the  ghosts  of 
Homer  and  Aristotle,  together  with  those  of  all  their 
commentators,  and  how  Gulliver  says  :  "I  soon  dis- 
covered that  both  of  them  were  perfect  strangers  to 
the  rest  of  the  company,  ami  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  them  before." 

One  wonders  whether  Beethoven  and  Bach,  when 
they  take  their  afternoon  walks  in  the  Elysian  Fields, 
acknowledge  even  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the 
gliosts  of  those  who  have  discovered  "  hidden  mean- 
ings" and  ''evident  intentions  "  in  their  compositions. 
It  seems  a  little  hard  that  the  poor  little  men  who 
have  done  great  men  the  inestimable  service  of  find- 
ing out  what  their  works  mean,  should  not  be  recog- 
nized as  friends  and  supporters  by  the  great  men 
themselves.  We  can  all  work  miracles,  if  we  only  have 
the  due  amount  of  faith;  and  no  doubt  we  all  should 
do  so  if  the  chance  were  a  little  greater  of  the  person, 
for  whose  especinl  benefit  our  miracle  is  worked,  no- 
ticing and  applauding  it. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  artists  and  com- 
posers (not  to  speak  of  saints)  are  the  only  miracle- 
workers.  A  grand  composition,  a  symphony,  sonata, 
quartut,  or  what  not,  a  whole  ideal  world  made  out 
of  twelve  miserable  semi^tones,  is  a  vcrj'  respectable 
miracle,  if  you  will ;  but  wliat  is  it  in  comparison  with 
the  wonders  which  commentators  know  how  to  work? 

A  symphony  is,  after  all,  only  a  symphony  and 
nothing  else  ;  it  has  its  own  definite  functions  to  per- 
form, and  can  jjerform  them  only — good  luck  if  it 
even  can  do  that.  But  the  work  of  the  noble  commen- 
tator can  do  almost  anything.  Evolve  a  symphony 
out  of  the  twelve  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale  !  Pooh  ! 
Sheer  child's  play  !  One  wonders  how  composers  can 
win  glory  by  such  simple  tricks.  Just  put  any  syni- 
phony  you  please  into  tliehandsof  a  commentator  who 
ii  decently  up  to  his  work,  and  he  wlUevcdvc  the  whole 
Mosaic  coaniogony,  or  anything  else,  from  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  to  the  boiling  of  purple  cabbage^", 
out  of  it.  Nor  h  tliis  all;  a  commentator  will  dis- 
cover that  a  certain  conipoiition  plainly  means  the 
evolution  of  the  horse  from  it»  live-boofed  prototype; 
but  just  as  he  is  about  to  publish  his  world-tlirilling 
commentary  he  may  find  (nothing  is  more  likely) 
lha(  a  ri^sil  conimentator  has  sent  in  /as  MS.  to  the 
priu^r,  describing  ex^ply  the  same  process  as  indi- 
cated by  the  very  natjit;  eomposition-  Think  you  that 
C^uimcjicaior  No.  I  is  foul  e;ioDgl)  to  btiro  bis  work 


because  somebody  else  has  anticipated  his  discoveiy  1 
Not  a  bit  of  it  I  All  he  does  is  to  go  home,  scratch 
out  the  name  of  the  composition  and  its  composer, 
and  substitute  for  it  some  other  composition  by  some 
other  composer.  His  commentary  applies  to  the  new 
composition  just  as  well  as  it  did  to  the  other  one 
and  he  can  have  his  MS.' published  without  fear  of  be 
ing  charged  with  plagiarism  or  lack  of  originality 
The  little  circumstance  is  even  a  lucky  one  ;  it 
brings  grist  to  the  commentating  mill.  For  anj'  one 
can  predict  to  a  certainty  that  so  soon  as  the  two 
pamphlets  are  published,  commentator  No.  3  will 
set  to  work  on  a  third  pamphlet,  exhaustively  explain- 
ing the  extraordinary  influence  the  evolution  of  the 
horse  has  had  upon  the  minds  of  composers,  and  it 
will  go  hard  with  him  if  he  is  not  rewarded  by  being 
elected  an  honarar}'  member  of  six  or  seven  ossthetie 
societies  at  the  very  least 

No,  don't  talk  about  miraculous  compositions  any 
more;  for  a  good,  solid  miracle  that  is  really  worth 
being  astonished  at,  give  me  a  twenty-four  page  nm- 
sical  commentary  in  all  its  protean  magnificence.  It 
will  fit  any  composition  you'please,  from  the  Seventh 
Symphony  to  "  Buy  a  Broom."  It  is  even  more  won- 
derful than  the  picture  painted  by  the  painter  in  "La 
Cigale,"  which  was  divided  fesse-ways  through  the 
middle,  one  half  being  blue  and  the  other  half  gray. 
Look  at  it  one  way,  and  it  represented  the  "  cleartrop- 
ical  sky  over  tlie  burning  sands  of  the  Sahara  ; "  turn  it 
upside  down,  and,  presto!  change!  it  showed  the  de- 
lighted spectator  "  the  gray  polar  heavens  over  the 
deep  azure  of  the  Arctic  Ocean." 

We  can  easily  see  why  commentators  look  slight- 
ingly upon  programme-music.  It  encroaches  upon 
their  domain.  W^bat  glory  can  a  commentator  get 
by  finding  out  the  meaning  of  a  composition  when  the 
composer  has  given  him  the  clue  beforehand?  Such 
a  thing  is  not  worth  any  man's  while.  Why,  we 
even  laugh  at  the  foolish  individual  who  laid  claim  to 
possessing  some  musical  acumen  because  he  discov- 
ered that  a  certain  passage  in  the  ball-scene  in  Ber- 
lioz's "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  symphony  was  descriptive 
of  "  Romeo  driving  up  to  the  door  in  his  cabriolet." 
Pooh,  nonsense !  Any  fool  could  have  found  that 
out;  the  cunning  fellow  knew  from  the  title  that  the 
music  was  about  Romeo.  No,  coimnentators  of  true 
metde  confine  their  remarks  to  music  that  has  no  dis- 
criptive  tide,  and  their  commentaries  are  hence  not 
paltry  little  Jutigler's  tricks,  but  full-grown  miracles. 
The  only  dimi.'er  in  their  path  is  that  they  are 
sometimes  liable  to  find  ditferent  meanings  in  the 
same  composition,  and  so  get  to  be  at  swords'  points 
with  one  another.  For  it  stands  to  reason  that,  if 
one  man  declares  that  a  certain  symphony  means 
Moses  and  the  Israelites  passing  through  the  Red 
Sea,  and  another  announces  his  discovery  that  this 
same  symphony  means  Emperor  William  and  Prince 
Bismarck  entering  Paris,  both  of  them  cannot  be 
right.  Tbe  onmiscience  of  one  or  the  other  is  open 
to  suspicion,  and  unless  acommeniator  is  omniscient, 
what  on  earth  is  he  good  Ibrl  Yet  the  world  can 
console  itself  by  thinking  of  the  vast  number  of  com- 
positions now  extant,  and  what  a  small  chance  there 
is  of  two  commentators  pitching  upon  the  same  sym- 
|ihony  or  sonata.  But  il  they  do,  let  them  beware 
A  commentator  is  alwaj'S  more  sure  of  his  own  om- 
niscience than  of  his  reputation  for  orig:nality.  If  he 
finds  somebody  else  saying  the  same  thing  about  th 
same  piece  of  music  .as  himself,  be  can  easily  preserve 
his  commentary,  merely  changing  the  theme,  and  his 
reputation  as  an  original  thinker  is  safe.  But  if  he 
finds  somebody  else  differing  from  Inm,  the  old  Adam 
of  pugnacity  within  him  will  prompt  him  to  publish 
his  pamphlet  unaltered  ;  and  as  surely  as  he  does  so, 
just  so  surely  is  his  infallibility  endangered. 

W.  F.  A. 


JIUSIC   IN   BOSTON. 

The  Apoi.i.o  Club,  in  its  concert  of  Jan.  27,  con- 
tributed an  important  and  most  enjoyable  event  to 
the  musical  scasijii,  by  its  admirable  perftn'mance  of 
Mendelssohn's  mu.->ic  to  the  (Edifius  at  Culonvs  of 
Sophocles,  witli  its  noble  chorus  of  male  voices,  an 
effective  orchestra,   and   with  Mr.  Howard  M.  Tick- 


uor's  readings  of  the  connecting  portions  of  tbe  text, 
—  the  whole  under  the  able  conductorship  o£  Mr.  B. 
J.  Lang.  It  was  the  worthy  completion  of  the  Club's 
noble  work  of  last  year,  wlien  the  companion  piece, 
Antigone,  was  given  in  like  manner.  It  is  good  proof 
of  the  intrinsic  power  and  charm  of  the  music  ami  the 
old  Greek  tragedy,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  inter- 
pretation, that  the  whole  audience,  crowding  the  Mu- 
sic Hall,  listened  with  unflagging  interest,  and  with 
frequent  tokens  of  deli,;hr,  to  a  work  so  far  removed 
from  all  our  modern  tastes  and  ways  of  thinking, 
and  so  uniformly  grave  and  tragical,  in  so  monoto- 
nous a  key  of  color  and  of  feeling,  albeit  relieved  by 
certain  choruses,  which  charm  by  their  beauty  and 
cheerful  picturcsqueness,  like  the  well-known  remark- 
able one  in  praise  of  Athens  :  "  Thou  comest  here  to 
the  land,  O  friend,'*  and  stiixing  ones  like  :  "  Ah, 
were  I  on  yonder  plain  !  "  The  moralizing,  fatalistic 
choruses,  also,  so  true  to  a  vein  pervading  all  Greek 
tragedy,  have  a  peculiar  sweetness  and  a  homelike 
fascination.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mendelssohn's 
music  is  all  worthy  of  the  noble  theme  and,  so  far  as 
we  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  imagine,  conceived 
n  the  spirit  of  the  old  Greek  drama.  It  is  happily, 
scored  for  men's  voices,  and  the  instrnmentauon, 
while  it  is  chaste  and  always  thoughtful  and  appro- 
priate, is  rich  and  brilliant  enough  for  our  new  school 
orchestra  composers. 

The  Apollo  Club  never  sang  anything  belter,  and 
that  is  high  praise  indeed  ;  the  orchestra  had  been 
carefiLlly  trained,  and  there  was  a  fini^h  and  a 
smoothness  in  the  whole  performance,  on  which  all 
the  participants  may  well  congratulate  themselves. 
The  few  sentenc  s  of  recitative  were  rntelligently  and 
effectively  given  by  Mr.  Clarence  Hay.  Mr.  Tieknor 
read  with  excellent  taste  and  judgment,  with  good 
voice  and  accent,  and  with  becoming  simplicity  and 
dignity  of  style. 


Harvard  Musical  Associattot. — The  fourth 
Symphony  Concert,  Jan.  29,  ofix-red  a  varied  and  at- 
tractive programme  and  drew  an  uncommonly  full 
house.     The  selections  were  — 

Overture  to '.' Genoveva"       .....     Schumann. 
Recitative  and  Air,  from  "  Semcle"    .     .         Handel. 

Miss  Emily  Winant.  m 

Prelude  to  the  third  act  of  I\iedea   .     .     .      C/ierubini. 
Intermezzo,  from  the  Symphony  in  F,  Hermann  Goetz. 

[Second  time.] 
Overture  to  Rip  van  Winkle  (MS.),  G.  W.  Chadwick. 

[Second  time.] 
Songs  with  pianoforte  :  — 

(a.)  "Ah!  del  mio  dolce  ardor "      .     .     Stradella. 
(h.)  "  Kennst  du  das  Land"     ....  Schumann. 

(c  )  To  Silvia Schubert. 

Miss  Emily  Winant. 
Symphony  ("  Scotch")  in  A  minor.  Op,  56, 

Mendelssolm , 

Schumann's  poetic,  genial,  and  impassioned  over- 
ture has  become  a  standing  favorite  in  these  concerts, 
and  its  power  and  beauty  were  brought  out  remarkably 
well.  We  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  the  ditferent,  the  al- 
most opposite,  impressions  produced  on  diflTerent  hear- 
ers by  the  entr'acte,  or  prelude  to  the  third  act  of 
Cherubini's  Medea,  the  noblest  of  his  dramatic  works. 
Some  found  it  dull,  monotonous,  and  tedious,  full  of 
empty  repetition,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  all 
in  the  same  low  tone  of  color,  mostly  for  the  lower 
strings,  the  basses  being  very  prominent,  and  all  in  a 
slow  tempo.  Others  felt  it  to  be  the  most  tragical  mu- 
sic they  had  ever  heard,  and  were  profoundly  stirred 
by  the  largeness,  the  simplicity,  the  depth  and  grand- 
eur, and,  indeed,  sublimity  of  this  dark  prelude  to  the 
scene  in  which  Medea  is  to  murder  her  own  children. 
We  have  even  heard  one  truly  musical  and  highly 
cultivated  amateur,  not  lacking  in  appreciation  of  the 
new  composer  either,  say  that,  compared  with  this, 
all  the  Mendelssolmian  Greek  drama  music  seemed  to 
him  like  child's  play  !  We,  for  our  part,  are  of  those 
who  felt  it  to  be  simply  grand,  and  grandly  given ; 
the  basses  were  tingidarly  majestic  and  efltclive, 
speaking  in  thunder  tones  ;  and  the  whole  muss  of 
strings  still  vibrates  strongly  in  our  feeling  when  we 
think  of  it. 


Februaet  14,  1880.] 
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The  charming  intermezzo  from  the  Goctz  Sym- 
phouy,  and  Mr.  Chadwick's  Overture  were  liif;hly  wel- 
come repetitions,  and  both  improved  upon  acquaint- 
ance. 

We  cannot  recall  at  any  time  within  our  memory 
so  smooth  and  satisfactory,  so  inspiring  and  delight- 
ful a  performance  of  the  "  Scotch  "  Syrai)hony,  as 
this  one  was  throughout ;  it  held  the  audience  spell- 
bound. 

Miss  Winant's  wonderfully  musical,  rich,  sympa- 
thetic contralio  vo'cc  told  to  great  advantage  in  her 
strong  delivery  of  the  jealous  Juno's  recitative : 
"Awake,  Saturnia"  and  Aria  :  "Hence,  Iris,  hence." 
It  was  sung  with  judgment  and  considerable  dramatic 
fire.  By  au  unfortunate  misunderstanding,  however, 
the  orchestral  parts  could  not  be  found  wheu  wanted, 
and  the  piece  had  to  be  sung  with  mere  piano-forte 
accompaniment  (well  played,  of  course,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Foote),  so  that  the  singer  could  not  throw  herself 
into  it  with  all  the  freedom  and  abandon  of  which  she 
is  capable.  The  group  of  smaller  songs  was  very 
choice,  and  partly  new,  although,  owing  to  their  uni- 
formly serious  character,  they  did  not  win  their  way, 
as  they  might  have  done  singly,  to  every  listener. 
The  first,  erroneously  set  down  to  Stradella — it  is 
by  Gluek  —  was  finely  suited  to  Miss  Winant's  voice 
and  quiet,  serious  style.  The  Mignon  song  by 
Schum.inn  is  a  rare  gem,  worthy  of  many  hearings 
and  hardly  to  he  appreciated  without.  And  Schu- 
bert's Shakespeare  song:  "Who  is  Silvia'?  what  is 
she.  That  all  our  swains  commend  herV  is  surely 
one  of  his  most  genial  and  charming. 


Universitv  Concerts. —  The  third  concert  o' 
the  Sanders  Theatre  series,  Feb.  5,  was  a  remark- 
ably interesting  one,  beginning  as  it  did  with  three 
.movements  (Overture,  Aria,  and  Gavotte)  of  Bach's 
Orchestral  Suite  in  D,  and  ending  with  a  capita' 
performance  of  Schumann's  first  symphony  (in  B-flat) 
which  has  become  a  sure  card  with  all  true  music- 
lovers. 

The  intermediate  orchestral  selections  were  to  us 
loss  edifying.  Wagne«''s  "  Faust  Symphony,"  an 
early  work,  never  did  achieve  the  mission  of  the  "  art 
divine  "  upon  our  spirit ;  it  seems  to  dwell  exclu- 
sively and  with  a  morbid  appetite  upon  the  night 
side,  the  discontent,  the  groans,  the  helpless  agonies 
and  yearnings  of  its  hero  ;  there  is  in  it  not  one 
spark  of  heavenly  fire,  not  qne  thrill  of  hope  and 
final  joy  and  triumph,  as  there  is  in  all  Beethoven's 
dark  and  brooding  moods  and  heroic  struggles ; 
nothing  of  that  light  from  above,  which  in  all  true 
art  gilds  the  edges  of  the  cloud,  and  relieves,  inspires, 
transfigures  the  darkest  tragedies,  like  Macbeth  and 
OUiello.  There  are  skillful  and  very  striking  orches- 
tral effects,  but  these  are  often  ugly  and  oppressive, 
like  a  vampire  on  the  breast.  We  must  admit,  how- 
ever, that  the  work  was  so  well  played,  with  such  dis- 
cretion in  the  use  of  ponderous  instruments,  as  to  seem 
less  coarse,  less  exaggerated,  than  when  we  have  heard 
it  done  before.  The  other  middle  piece.  The  Youth 
of  Hercules,  a  work  of  considerable  length,  impressed 
us  as  the  least  successful  of  the  always  more  or  less 
fantastical  Poeines  Si/mphoiiiques  of  Saint-Saens.  The 
opening,  where  the  strong  hero  and  demi-god  finds 
himself  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  has  beauty  and 
considerable  nobility,  but  the  dance  music,  which  rep- 
resents the  seductions  of  the  senses,  sounds  rather 
cheap  and  common-place.  Charms  of  instrumental 
coloring  it  has,  of  course.  In  all  these  pieces  the 
execution  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Listemann's  orchestra 
was  characterized  by  precision,  spirit,  and  good  taste. 

Mr.  George  L.  Osgood  was  in  his  best  voice  and 
sang  several  tenor  airs  from  Handel's  L'Allerjro  in  a 
most  artistic  style,  with  true  feeling  and  expression. 
The  Siciliana,  especially,  could  not  be  dismissed  with- 
out a  repetition,  which  both  song  and.singer  thoroughly 
deserved.  Theorchestra,  too  (with  the  Robert  Franz 
parts),  afforded  him  a  delicate  and  sympathetic  accom- 
paniment. Perhaps  the  ideal  singer  of  Schubert's 
wonderful  Ed-King  —  a  song  written  in  an  hour — 
has  never  yet  been  found  ;  but  Mr.  Osgood's  interpre- 
tation, with  Liszt's  orchestral  expansion  of  the  accom- 
paniment, gave  a  fresh  charm  to  the  almost  too  famil- 
iar work.     Being  encored  with  enthusiasm,  he  sang 


Schubert's  Serenade  very  sweetly,  also  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  but  not  so  happily  constructed  ;  too 
vnwQh  flute  warbling  lent  a  sentimental  sweetishness  to 
its  chaste  and  simple  harmony. 


Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  during  the  past  forlnight,  has 
made  h'mrentre'e  to  the  concert  room,  after  spending 
a  good  part  of  a  year  among  his  beloved  masters  in 
his  dear  old  Leipzig,  and  keeping  quiet  during  the 
few  months  since  his  return  on  account  of  feeble 
health.  Feeling  himself  strong  again  he  has  given 
ihrce  Matinees  in  Wesleyan  Hall,  showing  all  his  old 
feeling  and  enthusiasm,  and  even  more  of  finish  and 
refinement  in  the  large  part  he  took  in  the  execution 
of  the  following  programmes  :  — 


I.     Jan.  30. 


Bnch. 


Partita  I.  in  B-tlat  mnjor 

a.  Prelude.    6.  Alleiuaiide.   c.  Courante.  d.  Sara- 

bande.     e.  Meiiuet  I.  et  II.  f.  Gigue. 

Concerto  for  the  Violin,  op.  141,  G.  minor   .    C.  Jieinecke. 

a.  Allegro  nia  non  troppo.     b.  Lento,     c.  Rondo. 

Moderato  con  £;razia. 

First  time  in  this  country. 

Mr  Bernliard  Listniann. 

a.  Nocturne  in  F,  op.  44,  No.  5,  from  Soirees  a, 

St.  Petersburg.     Second  time Rubimiein, 

b.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B-flat  major,    from 

the  Well-tempered  Clavichord,  Book  I.    .     .     .      Back. 

c.  Prelude  in  K-fiat  minor,  from  the  Well-tempered 
Clavicord,  Book  I Back. 

d.  Barcarole,  "  Auf  dein  Wasser  zu  singen."     .     Schubert. 

TranscriLied  by  Franz  Liszt. 

Impromptu,  op.  90,  No.  I,  C  minor    ...  Sckitbert, 

Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  in  G.  major,  op.  96.  Beethoven. 

a.  Allegro  moderato.     b.  Adagio  expressive. 

c.  Scherzo,     d.  Poco  Allegretto. 

II.     Feb.  3. 

Partita  VI.  in  E  minor Buck. 

a.  Toccata,     b.  Allemande.     c.  Courante.     d.  Air. 

e.    Sarabande.    /.  Tempo  di  Gavotta.    g.  Gigue. 

Sonata  for  Piano,  in  B-flat  minor,  op.  35       .     .      Chop'tn. 

Grave.     Deppio  movimento.     Scherzo.    Marcia 

Fun^bre.     Presto. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Perry. 

Trois  Pieces  pour  Violoncelle,  avec  accompagnement 

de  Piano.     Op.  21 Ch.  M.  Widor. 

1.  n.  Moderato.     E  minor. 

b.  Vivace.     B  minor. 

c.  Andante.     G.  major. 

First  time  in  Boston. 

2.  Mor(;eau  pour  Piano  et  'Celle,  op.  12,  No.  1.   Fr.  Kiel. 

Allegretto.     A  minor. 

a.  Scherzo,  op   2,  A  major.     Second  time     .     E.  Perabo. 

b.  Pens^e  Fugitive,  op.  6,  F  major.     Second  time. 

£.  Perabo. 

c.  Etude  de  Concert,  op.  9,  No.  2,  A  minor   .   J£.  Perabo. 

New.     First  time. 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Perry. 
Sonata  for  Piano  and  'Cello,  op.  52         .     .     Fried.  Kiel, 
(t.  Allegro  moderato,  ma  con  spirato.     b.  In- 
termezzo,    c.  Adagio  con  espressione.    d.  Rondo. 
Poco.     Allegretto  e  sempiice. 
Second  time  in  Boston. 

III.     Feb.   G. 
Praeludium  und  toccata,  op.  57.     D  minor. 

Vincenz  Lachner. 
New. 
First  Concerto  for  the  Violin,  in  G  minor,  op.  26. 

Max  Bruch. 

b.  Adagio,     c.  Finale. 

Trio  No.  2,  op.  45.     A  minor      ...     X.  Sckarwenka. 

a.  Allegro  non  troppo.     b.  Adagio,     c. 

Scherzo.  Molto  Allegro,     d.     Allegro  con  fuoco. 

First  lime  in  this  country. 

a.  Mflanoolie,  G  minor,  op.  51,  No.  1      .     .      Rubinstein. 

Second  time. 

b.  Mcnuet  con  trio,  from  Symphony  in  G  minor,  op. 

43 W.  St.  Bennett. 

First  time. 
0.  "  Novellette  und  Melodie,"  op.  22      .  X.  Scharioenka. 
Second  time. 
1.  Moderato,  F  minor.     2.  Andante  con   espres- 
sione, F  major.  '  . 

d.  Etude  in  A  major,  op.  9,  No.  3      ...      E.  Perabo. 

First  time. 
Sonata  for  Piano  and  'Cello,  op.  69,  A  major  .  Beethoven, 
a.  Allegro,  ma  non  tanto.    b.  Scherzo,  Allegro 
molto.     c.  Adagio  cantabile.     d.  Allegro  vivace. 

Mr.  Perabo  shows  a  certain  heroism,  even  martyr- 
dom, in  his  selections  ;  that  is,  he  thinks  less  of  what 
may  prove  popular  than  of  what  commends  itself  to 
his  own  taste  as  good.    Else  he  would  hardly  have 


chose  that  long  and  colorless  Bach  Partita  in  B-flat 
for  a  beginning.  That  such  things  reward  the  study 
of  an  earnest  musician,  there  can  be  little  doubt;  but 
outside  of  the  closet  they  seldom  make  their  mark. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  so  with  «//  the  Par- 
titas. The  aitist's  rendering  was  singularly  smooth, 
refined,  and  delicate;  he  played  as  if  it  were  all 
poetry  to  him,  at  any  rate.  We  find  it  rather  hard  to 
become  much  interested  in  a  Vio  in  Concerto,  espe- 
cially a  new  one,  without  ihe  orchestral  accompani- 
ment which  makes  it  a  Concerto.  Reineckc's  work 
contains  good  ideas,  cUverly  worked  out  in  the  ap- 
proved style,  ihoiigh  it  did  not  strike  us  as  partic- 
ularly original.  Mr.  Listcmann,  of  course,  played  it 
finely,  and  Mr.  Perabo's  piano  accompanimer.t  was 
all  that  that  could  be.  The  group  of  smaller  piano- 
forte pieces  was  well  chosen;  they  were  all  interest- 
ing gems,  in  fact,  and  charmingly  interpreted,  espe- 
cially the  Schubeit  things.  It  was  a  rare  treat  to 
listen  once  more  to  that  bright  and  genial  Sonata 
Duo  of  Beethoven. 

To  our  great  regret  we  lost  the  second  Matine'e,  first 
on  account  of  the  storm,  and  again  through  other  en- 
gagements when  it  was  repeated.  Truly  it  was  a  loss 
not  to  hear  that  excellent  pianist,  Mr.  Ferry,  play  the 
Chopin  Sonata;  as  well  as  Mr.  Perabo's  own  compo- 
sitions, of  which  we  have  heard  good  things  said,  and 
the  violoncello  pieces  played  by  Mr.  Wulf  Fries. 

In  the  third  concert  we  were  much  interested  in  the 

graceful  prelude  and  toccata  by  Vincenz  Lachner, 

not  his  more  celebrated  brother  Franz,  the  Munich 
Lachner.  Mr.  Listcmann  was  hardly  at  his  best  in  the 
movements  from  MaxBruch's  concerto;  plenty  of  ex- 
ecution, but  tone  not  altogether  smooth.  The  Trio  by 
Scharwenkais  a  work  which  we  must  hear  a"-ain  in 
order  to  appreciate  it ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
(which  seems  to  combine  many  obstacles  to  hearino- 
music),  or  some  fault  in  the  subjective  conditions,  ren- 
dered it  ein  Bischen  langweilig  to  us.  It  was  of  course 
well  played  by  Perabo,  Listcmann,  and  Wulf  Fries. 
The  two  smaller  solos  by  the  same  composer  we  found 
charming;  and  they  were  placed  in  a  congenial  group. 
Mr.  Perabo's  A  major  Etude  was  most  favorably  re- 
ceived. That  the  Beethoven  Sonata  with  'cello  was 
keenly  relished  may  pass  without  saying. 

'The  audiences  have  been  large,  and  many  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Perabo  will  soon  give  two 
more  Matine'es  (I6th  and  14th  of  this  month),  besides 
an  evening  concert  (March  8). 


Mme.  LttiSA  Cappiani's  second  concert  with  a 
number  of  her  advanced  vocal  pupils,  drew  a  large 
and  interested  audience  to  Mechanics'  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  Feb.  4.  The  concert  was  opened  by  the 
blind  pianist,  Mr.  E.  B.  Perry,  with  three  Schumann 
pieces  {"  Aufschwung,"  "  Nachtsliick  "  and  "Trau- 
meswirren"),  very  nicely  and  poetically  rendered. 
He  also,  later,  played  the  difficult  Fantasie  Impromptu 
of  Chopin  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  two 
compositions  by  Perabo.  Mme.  Cappiani  herself  sang 
a  rather  sentimental  Scena  e  Canto  di  "  Dolores,"  by 
Manzochchi,  in  good  voice  and  artistic  style.  The 
first  pupil  who  appeared,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Buxton,  of  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  showed  excellent  results  of  training,  in 
her  facile,  fluent,  graceful  execution  of  a  recitative 
and  aria  from  Verdi's  Attila.  Miss  Ida  Kleber,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who  has  a  light  and  pleasing  high  so- 
prano voice,  reveled  at  ease  in'all  the  florid  passages 
of  a  "  Jewel  Aria "  by  Pacini.  Miss  Emma  Dear- 
born, of  Worcester,  though  hardly  so  much  at  ease 
before  an  audience,  showed  sterling  qualities  of  voice, 
style,  and  expression  in  the  Aria  hom  I  Puritani.  Up 
to  this  point  we  endured  the  wintry,  breezy  tempera- 
ture of  the  hall,  but  deemed  it  safer  to  withdraw,  so 
that  we  can  only  give  the  programme  of  Part  II. 

Aria  "  Parte."     Titus Mozart. 

(Mrs.  T.  B.  Buxton.) 
Song.     The  Angel  at  the  Window    .     .     .     .     B.  Tours. 

(Dr.  Albion  M.  Dudley.) 
(a.)  O  happy,  happy  little  Birds.    1 

(b.)  Widmung >      .     .     Robert  Franz. 

(c.)  Expectation ) 

(Mme.  Luisa  Cappiani). 
(«.)  Pens^e  Fugitive."     )  p„.„hn 

(6.)  Etude  de  Concert.     ( Jreraoo. 

(Mr.  Edward  B.  Perry.) 
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Tortorella  Valse ,  .         Ardili. 

(Miss  Ida  Kleber.) 

Quartet.     Ecoo  quel  fiero  istantea Costa. 

(Mrs.  BuxtoQ,  Mme.  Cappiani,  Mr.  J.  M.  Neal,  and   Mr. 
Charles  Ross). 


MUSICAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  Feb.  9.  —  Since  my  last  letter  quietness  — 
comparatively  speaking  —  iias  reigned  in  musical  matters: 
that  is  to  say,  none  of  the  larj^er  and  more  important  con- 
certs have  taken  place.  On  Tuesday,  Jan.  27,  the  N.  Y. 
Quintet  Club  gave  a  soiree  in  Steinway  Hall,  with  a  pro- 
gramme entirely  composed  of  Beethoven's  works.  A  very 
excellent  and  attentive  audience  enjoyed  this  programme, 
and  the  performance  was,  in  most  respects,  a  satisfactory 
one. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  31,  an  audience  of  perhaps 
2000  persons  assembled  in  Steinway  Hall  for  the  purpose  of 
hearuig  a  so-called  "  Sullivan  Ballad  Concert."  The  pro- 
gramme was  made  up  of  selections  from  Mr.  S.'s  ballads, 
which  were  sung  with  more  or  less  effect  by  different  vocal- 
ists. It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  any  one  especially  except 
Miss  Winaut,  who  sang,  as  one  of  her  solos,  "  Tlie  Lost 
Chord;  "  her  noble  voice  was  never  heard  to  better  advan- 
tage than  upon  this  occasion,  althougli  her  efforts  were  sadly 
marred  by  the  dense  ignorance  and  ^vant  of  taste  on  the  part 
of  her  accompanist,  who  indeed  distinguished  himself  — 
during  the  entii-e  evening  — as  utterly  incompetent,  and  as 
a  hopeless  stumbler  and  blunderer.  Jliss  W.  received  an 
encore  in  teach  part  of  the  programme,  and,  in  response  to 
the  second,  sung  a  new  setting  of  "  My  love  is  like  a  red, 
red  rose,"  by  Mr.  C.  b'.  Daniels  of  this  city.  Miss  W.  did 
juctice  to  the  author's  purpose  and  intention,  but  the  full- 
ness and  extent  of  the  latter  will  never  be  known  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  accompaniment  was  slaughtered. 

There  were  two  piano  solos  played  in  a  nervous  and  jerky 
manner,  and  an  unaccompanied  vocal  quartet,  over  which  it 
is  well  to  draw  the  charitable  (and  sadly  needeil)  veil  of  ob- 
livio'i;  what  can  be  expected  if  the  soprano  ujlU  insist  upon 
singing  nearly  a  semi-tone  sharp,  and  the  basso  is  as  firmly 
resolved  to  ta,ke  the  opposite  extreme? 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  concert  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  was  certainly  a  most  curious  affair:  it  must  have 
been  a  great  pecuniary  success,  and  from  the  frequency  and 
heartiness  of  the  applause  (everybody  received  a  recall)  / 
should  say  that  the  manager,  or  managers,  had  exactly  suc- 
ceeded in  hittiTig  the  teste  of  our  so-called  musical  public. 

On    Tuesday"  eveinng,  Feb.  3,  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
Club  gave  the  fourth  concert  of  its  series  at  Chickering  Hall. 
Here  is  the  programme :  — 
String  Quartet,  Op.  7i Beetluwen. 

a.  Evening  Rest •    Kretchmer. 

b.  Allcretto  con  moto      ....••■•        Kmy. 

c.  Turkish  March •     •      Besthucen. 

P.  F    Quintet,  A.  minor,  Op.  11     .     •     ■     •  S^imt-iiaeiis. 

Mr.MiUsandN.  Y.  P.  Club. 

A  stormy  niaht  was  the  order  of  things,  as  it  had  so  fre- 
quently been  on  Tuesday  evenings  since  December  1,  ami 
on  that  account  a  small  audience  of  faithful  ones  assembled 
in  Chickering  Hall  to  hear  as  admirable  a  performance  as 
the  club  has  furnished  us  with  durnig  the  entire  season.  The 
three  shorter  selections  were  given  with  a  delicacy  and  finish 
that  merited  and  received  the  hearty  and  spontaneous  recog- 
nition of  the  auditors.  The  Quintet  is  a  very  interesting 
work,  if  not"  a  beautiful  one,  and  might  have  been  quite  ef- 
fective if  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills  could  have  divested  himself  of  his 
unfortunate  habit  of  sprtadimj  all  his  octaves  and  full  chords 
in  utter  defiance  of  the  composer's  intentions.  He  is  also 
addicte.1  to  the  glaring  error  of  playing  fortissimo  when  tlie 
score  is  marked  ihuhk  piano.  It  is  difficult  to  undersUnd 
ho-.v  .Mr.  Mills  reconciles  such  incongruities. 

On  Thursday  evening  we  had  another  evening  of  Eiiglish 
Glees,  which  was,  perhaps,  less  satisfactory  than  were  its 
predecessors;  at  least  two  of  the  vocalists  were  entirely  out 
of  trim,  and  were  therefore  not  so  excellent  as  they  almost 
invariably  are  Miss  B-'ebe  gave  us  a  "  Cradle  Song  to  a 
Sick  Child,"  both  the  words  and  mirsic  of  which  were  com- 
posed by  one  of  our  resirlent  organists  and  composers.  The 
composition  is  really  a  very  beautiful  oen,  although  there  is  in 
one  sense  a  certain  absurdity  in  a  careful  mother  singing  to 
a  aick  infant  with  her  own  voice  pitched  on  high  A  or  B  flat; 
Btill  this  is  a  blemish  merely,  and  the  song  is  really  a 
charming  one. 

On  .Saturday  evening  Dr.  D.imro.sch'8  Oratorio  Society 
gave  the  Crr'iUon,  with  but  moderate  artistic  success.  The 
only  one  of  the  soloistjs  wlio  wn  really  excellent  was,  indis- 
putably, your  Boston  basso,  Mr.  Whitney;  he  is  always  ad- 
mirable. 

Our  well  known  American  pianiate,  Mme.  Rivi':.  King,  has 
lieen  meeting  with  great  artistic  success.  She  played  at  the 
PeaUidy  Concerts  in  B.»ltimore,  Jan.  3'l  and  ■')!;  at  the 
(>jiecrt.s  of  the  Mendeksohn  Society  in  Montreal,  Feb.  b 
and  6,  and  is  to  play  in  \Vashingt«n  Feb.  17,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  her  engagement  for  the  llarv,ard  Symphony  (Joncert-s 
ill  yonr  city  at  a  later  date.  Akous. 


(2.)  Two  songs  for  Biritotij        .      .     .     .     i2.  Sckam  itia. 

(Mr.  Eugene  Luening.) 
(3.)  Romance:   "  To  Spring  "         ...       G.  A.  Schinz. 

(Horn  Solo  by  (i.  A  Schanz. ) 
(4.)  German  Dances    ......        Franz  SclmheH. 

For  Maennerchor  and  Orchestra,  arranged  by  R.  Heuberger. 
(5.)     Symphony  No.  7.  (.-i.  nujor)      .      .     .      BmlhoiKii. 

The  orchestra,  owing  to  a  disagreement  between  Conduc- 
tor Bach  and  the  mmag^m3ut  of  the  Society,  was  mide  up 
entirely  of  men  outside  of  Bich's  orchestra;  it  inclu  led  the 
Heine  family,  Professor  'froU,  Conductor  Clauler  and  some 
of  his  men,  with  nine  picked  players  from  Chicago,  — 
tliirty-six  in  all.  Their  playing  showed  the  lick  of  finish 
and  refinement  insepirable  from  the  i)rinj;ing  togethei*  of  so 
many  players  unaccustomed  to  playing  together;  but  they 
played  with  great  fire  an  I  spirit,  and  gave  evidence  of  vigor- 
ous rehearsal.  .Mr.  Luening  took  the  aUe-'jrcUo  of  the 
symphony  too  fast,  as  it  -seemed  to  mi,  and  so  injured  the 
contrast  intended  hetweeu  this  movement  and  what  precedes 
and  follows  it. 

rbe  nuile  chorus  sang  admirably  in  all  points,  the  tenors 
having  improved  in  quality  of  toiie  since  the  last  concert. 
Mr.  Luening  played  a  piano  accompaniment,  omitting  the 
orchestra  because  the  chorus  and  orchestra  went  badly  to- 
getlier  in  rehearsal.  He  also  played  the  accompaniments 
for  his  own  singing,  or  rather  decld'ti  itlm,  for  that  more 
nearly  describes  his  rendering  of  the  Schumann  songs. 
Considered  as  such  it  was  admirable;  he  has  a  full,  quite 
strong  voice,  and  an  e.'tcellent  delivery  of  the  words,  but  his 
voice  lacks  slng'uig  quality. 

iMr.  Schanz  is  a  very  excellent  horn-player,  but  his  solo 
was  hardly  in  place  on  this  programme.  In  leed,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Schum  mn  songs,  admirable  as  they  are 
for  recitals  or  for  private  performance. 

But  the  blemishes,  both  of  the  programme  and  of  its  per- 
formance, were  slight  as  compired  witii  its  merits,  and  the 
old  society  may  be  proud  of  another  successful  concert. 

J.  C.  F. 


—  MiLWALKKE,  Wis.,  Ja.v.  24,  1880.  — The  following 
was  the  programme  of  the  208th  concert  of  the  Musical  So- 
ciety given  Jan-  20 :  — 
(1.)     Oerture,  "  rmgal's  Cave  "     .     Felix  Mtn/kluohn. 


MUSICAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Herr.  Joseffy,  the  pianist,  twice  announced  by  Sir. 
Peck  tor  three  concerts  in  the  Jlusic  Hull,  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Ot'chestni  (the  second  titne  for  this  week)  hai 
again  been  compelled  to  cancel  the  engagement  for  the  pres- 
ent, the  injury  to  his  thurnb  being  not  yet  snfl&:iently 
healed.  This  is  a  great  disippointment  to  the  many  hun- 
dreds who  hiid  secured  tickets  tor  the  .series;  but  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  it  will  only  amount  to  another  postponement  for 
a  short  time  of  tiie  promise!  pleasure.  Tiie  Aloci'tiser  of 
Wednesday  state.s:  His  injured  ftnger  is  well  to  all  appear- 
ances; but  it  causes  him  p-iiu,  and  he  is  unible  to  touch  tlie 
key-board.  His  physician  consulted  with  two  others,  and 
it  was  not  thought  thvt  the  sensitiveness  W)uld  list  so  long. 
Kerr  JosetFy  was  to  have  had  a  rehearsal  in  B->-iton  yester- 
day, and  even  sent  on  the  piano-forte  he  wis  to  play.  Sud- 
denly all  further  preparations  were  suspended  in  consequence 
of  a  telegraphic  riespitch  to  the  abuve  import.  The  dates 
of  the  postponed  concerts  will  not  no.v  be  announced  nntil 
Herr  -Joseffy  is  actuilly  able  to  pUy.  The  recent  announce- 
ment was  in  accordance  with  the  physician's  certificate  that 
the  artist  Would  uuq  lestionibly  be  able  to  appeir  on  the 
days  named. 

—  Hei'r  Rinnmel,  the  distinguished  pianist,  met  with  a 
serious  accident  in  Providence  list  Tuesday  night.  On  his 
way  to  the  railroad  station  he  fell  and  broke  his  leg-  It  was 
his  purpose  sooti  to  leave  for  Europe.  There  seems  an  epi- 
demic among  pianists:  dttseffy  with  his  bad  thumb,  Sher- 
wood wth  his  sprained  atikle,  Petersilea  only  recently  re- 
covered from  iiifl.imm  itory  rheumatism,  Pe^ise's  lame  thumb. 
Who  will  have  the  co  irage  to  be  a  pianist  if  it  goes  on  in 
this  way? 

—  Mr.  Elward  D.innreuther,  one  of  our  best  violinists, 
for  tliree  years  past  a  memljer  of  the  IMendelssohn  Quintette 
Clul),  writes  us  thit  he  has  resigned  his  membership  (being 
weary  of  continual  traveling)  and  intends  to  settle  down  in 
Boston,  devoting  himself  to  his  studies  and  to  teaching. 
Mr.  Carl  Meisel  tikes  his  place  as  second  vlohnist  in  the 
Club.  The  Mendelssohus  were  to  start  on  Thursday  last 
on  a  long  concert  tour  westward,  even  visiting  California. 

—  The  fifth  Hirvard  Symphony  Concert,  of  last  Thurs- 
day, offered  two  important  works,  never  before  heard  in 
America,  niiraely,  the  Symphonie  Fantastique  (•'  Episode  de 
la  Vie  d'un  Artiste")  by  Berlioz,  a  piano-forte  concerto 
liy  Louis  Brassin.  played  by  Miss  Jessie  Cochran.  Besides 
these  the  programme  included  the  romance  "  Sombre 
foret,"  from  WiUl'ini  Tell,  and  songs  by  Grieg,  sung  by 
Miss  Louie  Homer;  also  the  overture  to  Flihlh^  —  too  late 
for  review  this  week.  The  })rogramme3  for  the  remainder  of 
the  series  have  been  partially  announced  as  follows: 

Sixth  Concert,  February  2f).  Fourth  Symphony  (B-flat) 
Bet'tlioveii;  Ootet  (by  all  the  strings),  Mendelssohn.  Mme. 
.lulia  Riv(''-King  will  play  the  l*iano  (joncerto  in  G  minor, 
bv  Sainl-.Sai;ns.  Miss  May  Bryant  will  sing  a  Scena  from 
Sfax  Bruch'K  "  Odysseus,"  and  Songs, 

Seventh  .Concert,  March  11.  Professor  .T.  K.  Paine's 
new  C' Spring  ")  Symphony.  Mr.  William  H-  Sherwood 
will  play  the  G-niajor  <Joncerto,  Beethoven;  and  (irand 
Fantasia,  Sclnimantr.      Overtures,  etc. 

Eighth  {\dAi)  Ojncert,  March  25.  The  great  Schubert 
Symphony,  in  C.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  will  play  (first  time  in 
America)  a  Concerto  by  Brongart.     Concertstiick,  for  four 


horns,  with  orcheitra,   op.  8'j  (first  time),  Schumana.  Over- 
ture, etc. 

—  The  next  University  Concert,  at  Sanders  Th'n^-re^ 
Cambridge,  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 2j.  instead  of  the  2ith,  as  before  aiinouncejl.  Mme. 
liiv(i.K.ing  will  play  the  same  Concerto,  by  Siint-Sieu^,  in 
this  and  in  the  Hirvard  Concert  of  the  following  after-  ■ 
noon. 

—  The  Herald  says:  *' It  has  been  decided  to  post- 
pone the  season  of  English  opera  at  the  Globe  Plieatre  by  the 
Boston  English  Opera  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Adams,  until  Miy,  the  labor  of  preparing  for 
such  a  season  m  iking  it  necessary  to  take  further  time.  The 
chorus  has  been  hard  at  work,  and  raiy  possibly  appear  in  a 
sacred  concert  programme  during  the  coming  month." 

—  Mr.  Auagnos,  the  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  has  recently  received  the  folio -vlng  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  employment  of  blind  tuners:  — 

New  York,  Jan.  9,  1889. 
'  Diir  Sir:    In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  2')th  ult.^ 
we  desire  to  inform  you  that  one  of  our  principal  tuners 
is  a  blind  man,  named  Armin  Sohotte. 

'  This  geutlemui  tunes  the  concert  grand  pianos  for  the 
concerts  at  Steinway  HiU,  etc.,  etc..  which  work  is  considered 
the  highest  achievement  hi  the  art  of  tuning.  Mr,  Schotte's 
tuning  is  simply  perfect,  not  only  for  its  purity,  but  in  his 
icill  of  so  setting  the  tuuing-ptns  that  the  piano  can  en- 
dure the  largest  amount  of  he.ivy  playing,  without  being 
put  out  of  tune.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  Ste[n\vay  &  Soxs." 


—  The  seventieth  birthday  of  Ole  Bull  wa.s  celebrated  on 
the  evening  of  Feb.  5  at  his  residence  in  Caml)ridge  (Professor 
Lowell's  house)  in  a  most  interesting  and  delightful  manner, 
which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  the  friends  who  assembled 
to  oflf.T  their  greetings.  The  party  arranged  by  Mrs.  Bull 
was  a  complete  surprise  to  him.  Among  the  guests  were 
nearly  all  his  warm  personal  fi'iends.  H.  W.  Longfellow  and 
fainily,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  Professor  Horsford 
and  family,  Madame  Hegerman  Lindenkrone.  wife  of  the 
Danish  minister,  Dr.  Doremus  and  family,  E.  W.  Stoughton, 
ex-minister  to  Russia,  Mrs.  G.  M.  Ticknor  and  daughter, 
Mr.  Thomas  Appleton,  Miss  Susan  Hale.  Mrs.  Fay,  Mrs. 
Miria  S.  Porter,  Mrs.  Bates,  Mr.  E.  F.  Waters  of  the  Ad- 
oertlser,  aud  many  others.  The  floral  gifts  were  very  beau- 
tiful, consisting  of  a  violin  formed  of  white  flowers,  the  strings 
being  of  violets,  aud  the  screvvs  of  red  roses.  Two  bottles 
of  Tokay  of  the  vintage  of  18L0  were  sent  by  Professor  Hors- 
fonl.  Mr.  Longfellow,  with  an  appropriate  speech,  poureci 
this  wine,  in  which  the  health  of  Ole  Bull  was  rlrunk  by  all 
present  with  wishes  for  many  returns  of  happy  birthdays. 
A  birthday  cake  was  brought  iu  at  the  close  of  the  evening, 
w'aich  Ole  B.dl  cut,  stating  thit  a  goM  violin  was  embedded 
there,  and  amid  a  goo  I  deal  of  fun  Mrs.  Professor  Horsford 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  it  in  her  slice.  At  different  times 
during  the  evening  Mr.  Bull  treited  his  guests  to  some  of 
the  very  best  gems  of  his  repertoire.  Madame  Hegerman 
Lindenkrone  sang  in  a  .most  charming  manner  German, 
Norwegian,  and  Spanish  songs.  Miss  Doremus  gave  some 
lively  selections  on  the  banjo,  and  in  hilarity  and  best  wishes 
to  all  a  most  delightful  evening  closed.  —  TrnnscrlpL 

—  Oi  Frld  ly  evening,  Jan.  33,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood  gave 
a  private  concert  at  his  rooms,  151  Treinont  Street,  with  the 
following  programme:  — 

C  Sharp  in  Major  Prelude  and  Fugue     .     ,     .     .      B  tch. 

(Mr.  Sherwood  ) 

[mpromptu,  B-Flat,  Op.  U2,  No.  3         .     .         Schubert. 

(Miss  Lena  Ames.) 

lljohzeits  M  isik,  Nos.  1  and  3  (four  hands),  Jensen. 

(Misses  Ida  and  Eva  Van  Wagenen.) 

^  (  (".)  Geheimniss.  )  rr  /-    , 

Songs.    <  /I  ^  TT7     J      ■■  1  .        ?       •     -     Hennin  Goefz. 
\  ("•)  Wandervogleni.     J 

(Mr.  Charles  F.  Webber.) 

(  Waldesrau^chen,  (concert  utude) Liszt, 

}  Nocturne,  F  Sharp,  Op.  15 Chopin, 

^  Toccato  di  Concerto,  Op.  36 Dapont. 

(Mr.  Sherwood.)   . 
Impromptu,  on  a  theme  from  Schumann's  Manfred 

(for  two  pianos),  Op.  6f) Reinecke, 

(Miss  Marie  MoutonnJer  and  Mr.  Sherwood.) 

{  (a.)   Lithauisches  Lied Chopin. 

)  (b.)  Die  helle  Sorme  leuchtet,  Op.  42,  ISTo.  2,  Robt.  Franz. 

(  (c.)  Mondnacht,  Op-  17  (dedicated   to  Listz)  Schumann. 

(Mr.  Charles  F    Webber.) 

Fantasie,  in  0,  Op.  39 Schum  tnit. 

(a.)  Durchaus  phantastisch  und  leidenschaft- 

Hch  vorzutragen. 
(6.)  Massig;  Durchaus  energisch. 
[  (c.)  Langsara  getragen,  durchweg  leise  zu  halten. 
(Mr.  Sherwood.) 
— ■  Utopia  is  the  title  of  a  musical  club  formed  in  Phila- 
delphia.     A  central  location  has   already  been  secured,  on 
Girard  Street  above  Eleventh,  aiul  about  thirty  active  mem- 
bers  enrolled;    among    them    such    well-known    artists    as 
Thomas  A'Becket,    Henry    Bishop,    Mich;vel    Cross,   Harry 
Barnhnrst,   Wm.  W.  (iilchrist,  A.  G.  Emerick,  Henry  G 
Thunder,  etc,  and  such  educated  amateurs  and  patrons  of 
music  as  S.  Decatur  Smith,  Wm.  Foley,  etc.     The  object 
is  social  intercourse  between  all  music-loving  people,  artists, 
and  amateurs,  and  to  provide  a  sort  of  musical  exchange  iu 
a  central  location. 
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■R.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 


will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  o!  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

fHARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
'-'  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  VioHn)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co,  Boston. 

TUfR.   WILLLAM  F.   APTHORP, 
■' "  Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 
Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

Q  L.  CAPEN, 

'  (Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive), 

TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLls  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons  . 

JuTADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 
RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


f    P.   CURRIER, 

•'   •  TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 

J49  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 

BOSTON.      

yiR-  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

]\/[RS.   WII-LIAM  GARRETT,  ^ 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston.         


■^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER   OF   SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 


]\/TR.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL  (Leipsic,  jS6o  to  1S63), 
•''^    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


■\JfR.  B.  y.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

JgERNHARD  LISTEMANN 

Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address;  Pruefer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

J^^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 

At  his  Music  Rooms, 

No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 


QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 
^    C.  D.  PARKER, 

.    No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


TRNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OP  THE  PIANO, 

Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 


QARLYLE    PETERSILEA, 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  AND  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


]\/[R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  a.  m.  to  I  p.  M. 


ATADAME  RUDERSDORFF, 
■''-'  JO  BOVLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


J^  B.,  SHARLAND, 

PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 

READING  and   CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


JJriLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
orenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND   ORGAN   LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


PUGENE   '/HAVER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  ar:d  5  o'clock. 


MISS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  2glh,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Applications  received  daily,  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  M. 


JJ    Z.    WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora^  or  Old  Italia7i  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  CorrelU-t  Arikurson,  Mines.  Antanlt  and  Moite. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


■^YRON  W.    WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


^    B.    WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


J^ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


nARL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  25  Hanson  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    ai.l    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

T    .„„    .(  Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

L=*°™=  ■  i  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER. 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR   THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
E^"  This  Def'cirtnicjtt  has  charge  0/  all  tlie  Pianos  itsed  w 
the  Public  Schools  0/  Boston . 


TALKS  ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT. 
8vo,  paper $L00. 


***  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers, 
ceipt  of  pHce  by  the  Publishers^ 

HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD  &.  CO 


Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
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DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY, 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

/is  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literatures  including  from  time  to  time  :  — • 

1.  Critical  Revievtrs  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  Nevrs,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education  ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers, — -a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

with   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly §5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter ii-75  "         " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  T/ie  Atlantic  portraits  ^LONGFELLOW,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  be  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additional. 

J^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  LoRING's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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*'A  Charming  Story." 

AN  EARNEST  TRIFLER. 

Price  S1.25. 

This  brilliant  story  has  run  through  edition  after  edi- 
tion, and  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  "One  Summer." 

A  novel  quite  out  of  the  common  course.  The  couTersations 
are  remarkably  entertaining.  The  stor^  has  good  points,  and 
■yery  many  of  them.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

As  a  delicate  study  of  character  it  exhibits  unmistakable 
originality  of  conception  and  truthfulness  of  execution.  — New 
York  Tribune. 

The  story  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  calculated  to  hold 
the  reader's  closest  attention  from  beginning  to  end.  —  Boston 
Commercial  Bulletin. 

The  best  American  novel  that  has  appeared  since  '*The  Lady 
of  the  Aroostook."  —  Plvladclpkia  Bulletin. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one,  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Uowells-B  de- 
lightful novelets Whoever  wrote  it  has  contributed  a 

very  bright  morceau  to  the  literature  of  the  day. —  Chicago 
Tribune. 

A  young  lady  has  recently  written  a  novel  that  threatens  to 
create  a  furore  something  like  that  aroused  by  little  i'anny  Bur- 
ney's  romauce,  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  The  book 
is  called  "  An  Earnest  Tritler.''  In  Boston  and  New  York  peo- 
ple are  reading  it  eagerly.  It  has  pnssed  the  ordeal  of  perusal 
in  the  most  cultivated  circles  in  this  country,  and  has  been 
enthxisiastically  approved. —  Cincinnati  Comonercial. 

***  For  salehy  nil  Booksellers.  Sent, post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  j^rice  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass- 


BRITISH  POETS. 

RIVERSIDE  EDITION. 


A.  Complete  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  the  best 
English  Poets  from  Chaucer  to ,  Wordsworth, 
embracing  all  the  Poems  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Authors,  with  Selections  from  the  Mi- 
nor Poets ;  accompanied  with  Biographical, 
Historical,  and  Critical  Notices.  Edited  by 
Professor  Francis  J.  Child,  of  Harvard  Uui- 
versitj-.  Steel-plate  portraits  of  tlie  Poets  ac- 
companv  many  of  the  volumes.  The  Riverside 
Edition  is  an  elegant  library  edition,  in  sixty- 
seven  ^•olumes,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and 
tastefully  bound.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
per  volume,  $1.75  ;  half  calf,  S3.50. 
The  edition  comprises  the  following  authors  ; 

Akenside  and  Seattle,  1  vol. 

Ballads,  4  vols. 

Burns,  I  vol. 

Butler,  I  vol. 

Byron,  5  vols. 

Campbell  and  Falconer,  1  vol. 

Chatterton,  1  vol. 

Chaucer,  3  vols. 

Churchill,  Pamell,  and  Tickell,  2  vols 

Coleridge  and  Keats,  2  vols. 

Cowper,  2  vols. 

Dryden,  2  vols. 

Gay,  1  vol. 

Goldsmith  and  Gray,  1  vol. 

Herbert  and  Vanghan,  1  vol. 

Herrick,  1  vol. 

Hood,  2  vols. 

Milton  and  Marvell,  2  vols. 

Montgomery,  2  vols. 

Moore,  3  vols. 

Pope  and  Collins,  2  vols. 

Prior,  I  vol. 

Scott,  h  vols. 

Shakespeare  and  Jouson,  I  vol. 

Shelley,  2  vols. 

Skelton  and  Donne,  2  voIb. 

Southey,  .5  voI.s. 

Spenser,  3  vols. 

Surrey  and  Wyatt,  1  vol. 

Swift,  2  vols. 

Thomson,   I  vol. 

Watts  and  White,  1  vol. 

Wordsworth,  3  vols. 

Young,  1  vol. 

TbeM  Toluenes  ftre  of  eo  high  and  even  a  style  of  ezeel 
lence  that  it  woiilcl  be  imponFIble  to  Bay  that  any  one  poet 
baa  fared  better  or  wor-e  than  hid  brethren,  aa  to  the  de- 
tAilfl  of  editorial  labor,  or  the  minnto  fidelity  of  the  preaa 
—  North  American  lixvitw. 

This  MTies  of  the  British  Poetji  U  by  far  the  bent  collec- 
tion we  have  anywhere  met  with.  —  Aew  York  Times. 

Thdwrici  of  Eritljih  Pocta,  In  ita  prcacnt  form,  cannot 
fall  to  win  the  favor  of  book  lorers.  It  U  admirably 
i/lapted  for  the  library,  printed  on  delicately  tinted  paper 
with  clear  type  and  wide  margin,  attmctively  and  Hubhtan- 
tially  bound.  —  Providence  Journal. 

In  no  other  nhape  b*  H  pf.taible  to  flecnre  «>  complete  an 
edition  of  the  .«t.ind«Td  Britioh  pf>et.i  «o  well  made  or  at  «o 
moderate  a  frticc.  — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Tbia  edition  of  the  iitandard  British  poct«  U  In  erery 
way  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  every  library  which 
\jt  not  ftlrea/ly  supplied  with  these' literary  trcasares. — 
Boston  A'ivertiitr. 

•.•  For  saU  by  aU  BookselUrt.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re 
•eetpt  of  prir^  fry  the  Publishers, 

HOUSHTON.  OSGOOD  &  CO,,  BOSTON, 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  WINTER  PLACE,  BOSTON. 
Restaurant  a  la  Carte. 

Lunch  Counter, 

Fancy  Oysters, 
Private  Dining  Rooms. 

Table  d'hote  Dinner,  from  1  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  i.s  made  a  spfcialty,  combining  a  tirst- 
cla.«s  Kestaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for  prompt 
service  ;  also  Private  Dining  Rooms  tor  families  or  prirties  alter 
concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  re.epectfully  submitted  to 
the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of  good  cooliiug. 

WINES   AND   CIGARS  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  till  13  o'cloch,  P.  M. 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 

Cafe  Restaurant. 

IMPORTED  WINES,   ETC., 

Which  are  highly  recommended. 


Dinner  and  Supper  Parties.,  Clubs.,  Literary,, 
Afusical^  College  Classes.,  etc, 

Ar    seryed  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

■VOSSXiZEE-'S 
Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ALFRED    MUDGE   &    SON, 

VLAIN   AND    ORNAMENTAT, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MUSICAL    PRINTING    A   SPECIALTY. 


MB.  MEWBT  JAMES'S  JVEW  NOVEL. 

CONPIDBNCB. 

A  Novel.  By  Henry  James,  Jr.,  author  of  "  The  American,"  "  The  Europeans," 
"  Daisy  Miller,"  etc.  1  vol.,  12mo,  $1.50. 
Me.  James  is  in  his  more  cheerful  mood  this  time.  In  his  conception  of  the  man  who  first 
takes  an  unfavorable  view  of  the  girl  whom  his  friend  wants,  or  thinks  he  wants,  to  marry,  and  then, 
when  the  friend  has  married  some  one  else,  falls  in  love  with  her  himself  and  becomes  engaged  to 
her,  there  are  all  the  elements  of  a  fine  domestic  tragedy.  Happily  this  is  avoided,  mainly  through 
the  perspicacity  of  the  young  lady  herself,  who  has  the  wit  to -see  that  her  former  admirer  and  his 
actual  wife  care  more  for  each  other  than  casual  observers  or  even  they  themselves  suppose.  This  is 
really  the  entire  nucleus  of  the  story,  but  from  this  Mr.  James  develops  two  volumes  of  narrative, 
as  imponderable,  but  yet  as  delightful,  to  the  observer  as  the  tail  of  Donati's  comet.  Siena,  Baden, 
the  Norman  coast,  are  all  brought  before  the  reader  with  that  seemingly  light  but  really  careful 
touch  of  which  Mr.  James  more  than  any  living  English  writer  possesses  the  secret.  —  The  Athen- 
ceum  (London). 

31B,.  JAMES'S  PREVIOUS  BOOKS. 

A  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM,  AlVD  OTHER  TALES.     12mo,  $2.00. 

Contents  :  A  Passionate  Pilgrim  ;  The  Last  of  the  Valerii  ;  Eugene  Pickering  ;  The 
Madonna  of  the  Future  ;    The  Eomance  of  Certain  Old  Clothes  ;    Madame  de  Manves. 

They  are  full  of  fresh  description  of  that  vein  of  half  philosphy,  half  speculation,  which  is  so 
taking  just  now ;  and  the  plots  are  eminently  original  and  uuhackueyed.  —  New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  James's  book  is  one  of  the  best  collections  of  short  stories  American  literature  has  been  able 
to  show  for  some  years. —  The  Independent  (New  York). 

TRA1VSATLA]\'TIC   SKETCHES.     12mo,  $2.00. 

Intelligent,  spirited,  and  graceful  brief  essays  on  topics  suggested  to  the  writer  by  his  observations  and 
experiences  while  abroad.  Mr.  James's  excellent  tact  in  the  selection  of  subjects  is  a  part  of  the  secret 
of  his  power  to  charm  ;  and  this  tact  is  supplemented  by  rare  facility  in  description,  and  a  fascinating 
grace  of  thoughful,  sympathetic  comment  that  conspire  to  complete  tlie  effect.  — Boston  Advertiser. 

■His  descriptive  powers  are  remarkable.  He  conveys,  by  his  language,  the  very  spirit  and  essence 
of  a  scene  to  his  readers,  —  Worcester  Palladium. 

RODERICK  HUDSOIV.     12mo,  $2.00. 

Easy,  graceful,  and  direct  in  bis  form  of  expression,  he  has  large  constructive  power,  and  a  mas- 
tery of  dramatic  effect  that  is  unnsual  with  American  authors,  and  rare  in  the  authors  of  any  coun- 
try at  the  present  day.  As  a  story  writer,  he  is  certainly  among  the  first  rank  in  this  country ;  and 
his  "  Roderick  Hudson  "  is  deserving  of  very  high  praise.  —  Christian  Intelligencer  (New  York). 

In  richness  of  expression,  and  splendor  of  literary  performance,  we  may  compare  him  with  the 
greatest,  and  find  none  greater  than  he.  —  Atlantic  Monthly. 

THE  AMERICAIV.     12mo,  $2.00. 

A  more  original,  brighter,  better  written  novel  we  have  not  seen  this  many  a  day. — London  Daily  News. 

The  book  is  remarkable  for  its  finish  in  every  detail.  The  conversations  are  marvels  of  naturalness, 
the  scenes  marvels  of  art,  the  minor  characters  are  as  finely  finished  as  the  others.  —  Hartford  Courant. 

THE  EUROPEANS.     12mo,  $1.50. 

The  story  is  destiued  to  strengthen  Mr.  James's  reputation  as  a  novelist,  more  than  anything  he  has 
done  heretofore.  —  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  James's  analyses  of  character  arc  always  entertaining  reading,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
this  clever  story.  —  Christian  Union  (New  York). 

WATCH  AXD  WARD.     "  Little  Classic"  style,  $1.25. 

A  delightful  culture  is  manifest  on  every  page,  a  rare  refinement  lends  its  attraction  to  the  action  of 
the  leading  chuructera,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  domestic  and  foreign  life 
«hows  that  the  author  is  at  home  on  whatever  soil  his  foot  may  chance  to  rest.  —  Providence  Journal. 

%•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

•  HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &   CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO-FORTES 

Date  from  1S49,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  Th^y 
have  been  widely  known  and  unirersally  commended.  The 
newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the  principal 
departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  GO. 

lias  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out  with 
labor-saving  machinery  ;  and  as  the  company  uses  only  the 
best  material,  and  Insists  rigorously  upon  having  the  very  best 
work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR    IN    ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMEBSON  UPRIGHTS  arc  especially  admired. 
They  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the  COT- 
TAGE PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  GX  octaves,  and  a 
marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington  Street,   Boston. 


PHAi: 


PIANOS 


J 


630  WASHINGTON  STREET,   BOSTON. 


From  Carltle  Petersilea,  the  eminent  Pianist,  and  Frindpal 
of  Peter  si  lea'' s  Music  School,  Boston. 

Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co. :  — 

Gents,  —  Having  long  known  of  your  Pianos  as  among  the 
finest  in  the  United  States,  and  having  also  tested  them  myself, 
I  pronounce  them  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best  Square  Pianos 
which  have  ever  come  under  my  observation,  either  in  America 
ro  in  Europe.  CARLYLE   PETERSILEA. 


•BOSTON 

Conservator}^  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN    1867. 

^^^  Not  more  than  from  three  to  four  pupils  in 
a  class.  .^^^ 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars, 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including  the 
free  study  of  Harmony,  Tlioroush.  Bass,  etc.,  to  insure 
the  pupil  a 

FINISHED  MTTSICAJ^  EDTTCA.TION. 

Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN   SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  TioUnists  of  to-day  and  the  most  emi- 
sent  critics  have  recognized  as 

The  only  Violin  School  in  America 

DESERVING  OF  THAT  NAME. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in   September,    November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to  JULIUS  EICHBERG,  Director. 


THE   CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER   35,000   MADE   AND   SOLD. 

Tlicse  instraments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excel- 
lence and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD    PIANOS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

Tlie  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first- 
class  materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
Pianos  tuned. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   is  given  to   KEPAIEING   Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAlvE)  by  the  most 
competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING   &  SONS, 

156  Tremont  Street,  130  Fifth  Avenue, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 

SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  Fikst  estaclished  in  the  Easteen  States,  and  the  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN   ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequaled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of  in- 
struments suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass^ 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
Boston,  January  SS,  1880. 

A  REMARKABLE  BOOK. 
THE  MANLINESS  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of   "Tom  Brown- at  Rugby,"  etc.,  SI. 00. 

A  stronn-,  frank,  noble  book,  Ijringing  forth  prominently  the  incidents,  circumstances,  and  central 
facts  in  the  life  of  Christ,  to  prove  that  instead  of  being  good  in  a  weak  and  spiritless  way,  he  had  in 
a  superlative  degree  the  bravest  and  highest  manliness. 

"  This  book  will  do  good.  It  relates  to  one  human  quality,  but  one  so  great  as  to  involve  the  in- 
terests of  others.  Tlio  directness  of  its  style,  the  earnestness  of  its  spirit,  the  honesty  of  its  treatment,, 
the  realism  of  its  application,  all  conjoin  to  make  it  useful  and  popular."  —  Boston  Transcript. 

*jif*  For  sale  by  all  Boohsella-s.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Sl^ii.sic  3Dutili?l)crsf. 


INSTRUCTION    BOOKS. 


For  the  Piano. 


EicMrflson's  New  letliflil  for  the  Pianoforte 

(§3.25}  siist;iins  \ts  reputafion  aa  the  most  perfect  of  Instruction 
book^,  havinj;  been  many  times  revised,  improved, and  enlarged. 
Hundreds  of  tbou.'ands  have  been  sold,  and  it  is  still  inconstant 
and  large  demand.  Be  sure  to  get  the  Tight  book.  Notice  the 
exact  title,  aud  accept  no  other. 


Now  get  your  EASTEK  MUSIC.     Send  for  list. 
For  Reed   Organ. 

TlieEfflersoii  Metliofl  '^tl;^^'::^::.'^^^^^ 

and  an  abundiince  of  flue  pieces,  iastruniental  and  Tocal,  that 
pleage  while  they  instruct  the  learner. 

Do  not  forget 

WBiTEKoBEs;(30cts).    New  Sunday  School  Song  Book.    A  great 
success.    By  Abbey  AND  Mu^GER.   Everybody  should  possess  it. 

Te.mpee.4Nce  Jewels  (35  cts).    By  J.  H.  Tensey.    New  Temper- 
ance Songs,  all  choice  and  wide  awake. 

Emeesos's  Axthem  Book  (S1.26).    By  L.  0.  Emerson.    Unex- 
celled in  quality.    Very  choice  and  large  collection. 

American  Anthem  Book  (S1.25).    100  lasy  Anthems  for  com- 
mon choirs.    By  Johnson,  Tenney,  and  Abbey. 
Any  book  mailed,  post-free,  for  the  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
G-EO.  3D.   I^.TJSSEIL>nij, 

125  TEEMONT    STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  the  following  world-renowned  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIKMEB,  New  York; 

BOOSEY  &,  Co.,  London,  England. 

Also,  .'Vgent  for  the  justly  celebrated 

WEBER    PIANO- FORTES. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

65TH    SEASOH. 
March  3S.    "Israel  in  Egypt.'' 
Tickets   for  sale  at    the  Music  Hall. 

AN   IMl^OJtTANT  BOOK. 


Songg  of   tlie  Pyrenees,  arr.  from  traditional  Pyrenean 
Melodies  by  Sturgis  and  Blake. 

Ilasta  la  Manana (To-morrow f 25 

La  Boca  de  r'epita  (Pepita's  mouth) 25 


Dodo 20 

Teresita  Mia 35 

Bolero 25 

Me  gustan  To  das  (The  girl  -with  the  golden  hair) 25 

Le  Beau  Vaisseau  (The  gallant  Ship)  1  Spinning-wheel )     ^q 
7b.  Rose  de  Provence  (  Songs, No.  1  &2.  ) 

8.     La  GitanatThe  Gipsy) 25 

Complete - §2.00 

Published  ty  CARL  PElJFER,  30  "West  Street,  Boston. 
Sentf  post-paid,  on  receipt  ofmarkeil  price. 

"  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.  '  Vol.  15  of  "  The  Phil- 
osophical Library."     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  S3. .50. 
*»*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on 

receijit  of  price  bi/  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF 

THE  ARMY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

By  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Gordon.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  five 
maps,  $4.00. 

Tliis  trench.nnt  Tolume  treats  from  intimate 
personal  knowledge  the  fateful  campaign  of  Gen- 
eral Pope  from  Cedar  Mountain  to  Alexandria, 
iu  the  summer  of  1862.  It  contains  far  the  fullest 
and  most  complete  account  yet  written  of  that' 
Ill-fated  campaign,  and  of  all  the  details  of  the 
battle  which  involved  General  Fit/.-John  Porter's 
reputation.  Five  maps  accompany  the  volume, 
and  aid  in  giving  readers  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  various  movements,  situations, 
and  results  of  the  campaign  in  which  so  much 
interest  centred  in  1862,  and  on  which  there  has 
been  so  much  discussion  since. 

The  work  is  thoroughly  complete. — Hartford 
Coitrant. 

Nothing  has  given  me  a  better  idea  of  the  events 
antecedent  to  the  second  battle  of  Manassas.— 
Senator  Randolph,  of  New  Jersey. 

***  For  sale  by  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  o» 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Ma^s. 


CakuDar  of  tl)c  Sl^usical  ^rasou. 


Mahch. 

1.   (At  3.30  p.  M.)     Matinc-e  of  Miss  Henrietta  Maurer 

at  Mechanics"  Hall. 
8.  Second  Matiiit^e  of  Miss  Maurer. 

8.  (Evening.)    Mr.  Perabo's  .Sixth  Concert. 

9.  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club. 

10.  Fourth  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.     New  York 

Philharmonic  Club. 
U.   (At  3  p.  M.)    Seventh  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

11.  and  12.   (Evening.)     Herr  Josefiy,  with  Philharmonic 

Orchestra,  at  Music  Hall. 

13.  Matlnfe  of  Herr  Joseffy. 

17.  Third  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

18.  Fifth  and  Last  University  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre, 

Cambridge.     Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

25.  (At  3  p.  M.)     Eighth  and  Last  Harvard  Symphony 

Concert. 
28.  Third  and   Last  Oratorio   performance  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society.     "  Israel  in  Egypt." 

April. 

— .  Third  Concert  of  the  Cecilia. 
7.  Third  Concert  of  Mme,  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 

14.  Fifth  and  Last  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.     Beet- 

hoven Quintette  Club. 
21.  Annual  Benefit  Concert  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Peck.     Theodore 
Thomas  and  Orchestra. 

Mat. 

1-7.  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Havdn  Society 

12.  Fifth  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club. 

17.  Repetition  of  Fifth  Apollo  Club  Concert. 

19.  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

26.  Fourth  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 

—  Last  Concert  of  the  Cecilia.     Repetition  of  Bruch's 

"Odysseus." 

—  English  Opera,  at  the  Globe,  Charles  R.  Adams,  Di- 

rector.    Postponed  from  March. 


THE    COPYGRAM. 

Invaluable  to  Composers,  Choir  Leaders,  Organists,  and 
Musicians  g-enei-ally 

Produces  from  60  to  100  copies  of  any  writing,  drawing,  or  musical  com- 
position from  each  original  writing.  The  Copygram  is  especially  adapted 
for  copying  music,  and  is  guarantied  to  be  THE  BEST  COPYING  APPA 
EATUS  MADE.     Every  one  warranted. 

$2.60  I 
4.00  I 

Mounted  in  Black  Walnut  Cases,  complete  with  Ink  and  Sponge. 

szpeoijvxj  sizes  nycTLiDE  to  oi?,idek,. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List  and  Testimonials. 

THE   COPYGRAM   COMPANY, 

104  DiKfne  Street,  2^'etv  York. 


Note  Size,  6  X  lOVi  inches... 
Letter  "  10  X  121/2      "      . . . 


I  Legal  Size,  10  X  141/,  inches. ...$5.00 
I  Folio    "      12>f  xlS>i    "    ....   7.00 


THE  GREAT  BIBLE  DICTIONARY. 

By  William  Smith.  Unabridged,  enlarged,  corrected.  4  volumes,  3,667  pages,  with 
596  illustra'ions.  Price,  in  cloth,  $26.00;  sheep,  $30.00  ;  half  morocco,  $35.00; 
half  Russia,  $38.00  ;  full  morocco  or  full  calf,  $45.00  ;  full  Russia  or  Levant,  $50.00. 

No  similar  work  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  language  is  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  it.  — 
Quarterly  Review  (London). 

It  is  a  library  in  itself ;  it  is  scholarly  and  critical  enough  for  the  most  advanced  student ;  it  is  read- 
able and  interesting  enough  for  the  average  mind ;  its  arrangement  is  admirable ;  its  tone  is  rever- 
ent but  independent ;  its  researches  are  rigid,  and  its  deductions  careful ;  and  as  a  companion  to  the 
Bible,  as  a  work  of  reference  for  the  study,  as  a  book  to  own  and  to  read,  to  place  in  the  library 
and  in  the  Sabbath  School,  we  know  not  its  superior,  and  know  of  nothing  to  take  its  place. — 
Watchman  and  Ilejlerlor  (Boston). 

There  cannot  well  be  two  opinions  about  the  merits  of  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.  What  was,  to 
begin  with,  the  best  book  of  its  kind  in  our  language,  is  now  still  better.  —  Prop.  Roswell  D 

UlTCIICOCK. 

This  magnificent  work  has  no  rival  in  its  department.  —  Sunday  School  Times. 

This  Dictionary  is  itself  a  library,  and  every  minister  should  be  the  possessor  of  a  copy  of  it.  We 
believe  that  this  American  edition  is,  in  every  respect,  the  best  work  of  the  kind  yet  published. 
—  Xion's  Herald. 

The  grounds  of  its  superiority  to  the  English  edition  of  the  same  work  are  these:  — 
Five  hundred  more  pages  and  one  hundred  more  engravings  in  the  American  edition 

than  in  the  original  English;  more  than  one  thousand  errors  of  reference  corrected ; 

an  Index  of  Scripture  Illustrated. 

In  paper,  press-work,  cut.s,  maps,  etc.,  we  do  not  see  anything  to  choose  between  this  and  the  more 
costly  Erigli.th  original  ;  while  in  n  multitude  of  other  respects  which  affect  the  trustworthiness,  thor- 
onghness,  and  supreme  excellence  of  the  work  as  a  thesaurus  of  Biblical  knowledge,  this  is  vastly  to 
be  preferred. —  Canyreijutional  Ileview  (Boston). 

No  other  edition  of  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  is  nearly  as  full,  complete,  or  accurate 

as  thi.s,  which  was  edited  by  Prof.  II.  B.  IIackktt,  D.  D.,  and  Prof.  Ezi?a  Abbot. 

•^*  Far  sale  at  the  Bookstores.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND  COMPANY,  BosTOl^f,  Mass. 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

FIFTEENTH  SEASON  OF 

EIGHT  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS, 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 

Conductor,  CABL  ZEEEAHN.    Orchestra  of  47  instrumeats, 
with  BERNHAED  LISTEMANN  as  Violin  Leader. 
Seventh  Concert,  Thursday,  Marcli  11,  at  3  p.  m. 

Overture  :  "  Weihe  des  Ilauses,"  Beellwven  ;  Piano  Concerto  in 
O,  Befthove7i(WM.  U.  Siiehwood);  new  SjmpLonv  ("Spring"), 
in  A,  JohnK.  Paine:  Piano  Solo;  Grande  Fant'uUiie,  Op.  17, 
two  movements,  Srimmann  (\Vm.  H.  Sherwoob);  Three  short 
Mnrchcs,  from  "Figaro,"  "  Zaubertiote,"  and  "  Fidelio,"  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven;  Overture:  "Becalmed  at  Sea,  and  Prosperous 
Voyage,"  Mtnilelssokn. 

Admission,  $1.00  ;  with  Reserved  Seat,  $1.25. 


UNION  UAI.I.,  IS  norzsrox  st., 

March  6,  18S0,  at  7.45  p.  M. 
COMPLIMENTARY  CONCERT  TO 

MISS  TERESA  CARRENO  CAMPBELL, 

With  the  AFKlstance  of  Mrs.  E.  IIujiPHREr-ALlEN,  Soprano ;  Mr. 
KnwAKl)  BowBiTCil,  Tenor ;  Mr.  I!.  .7,  Lang,  Miss  Mart  M.  Camp- 
IiEr.L,  Pianists;  Messrs.  C.  N.  Au,EN,  .VVULF  Fries,  and  IIenrT 
llEiNDi,,  of  the  Beethoven  Quintette  Club;  Mr.  C.  L.  Capek, 
Accompanist.    Ticliets  $1 .00,  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Stores. 

file  Bemlar  j  ListeinaDD  CoDcert  Party 

B.  lilstemaiin,  p.  I,lstcinann, 

E.  M.  Hcliidl,  Alex.  Boindl, 

John  Mullal.y,  H.  A.  Greene, 

Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Concerts 
Terms  liberal.     Address 

Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  Street,  Boston. 


/j/JME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN. 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singings 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York 

Ladies   prcjiared   for   the   Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


February  28,  1880.] 
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HEGEL  ON  THE  "  CONTENT  "  (INHALT) 
OF  MUSIC. 

The  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Bryant's 
translation  of  the  second  part  of  Hegel's 
Aesthetik  ("The  Philosophy  of  Art")  calls 
new  attention  to  his  treatment  of  art.  and 
especially  of  music.  Tlie  part  of  the  work 
now  translated  does  not  touch  the  separate 
arts,  except,  incidentally,  arciiitecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting ;  it  has  to  do  merely  with 
the  division  of  art  progress  into  three  epochs  : 
the  Symbolical  (wherein  man  seizes  the  ideal 
imperfectly,  and  seeks  to  give  it  e.xpres- 
sion  by  means  of  a  symbol,  a  form  having  a 
natural  relation  to  the  principal  part  of  the 
conception,  thus  giving  rise  to  Oriental  art 
and  such  half-way  productions  as  the  Sphinx, 
Memiion,  etc.)  ;  the  Classical  (wherein  the 
beautiful  is  conceived  of  as  spiritual,  though 
scarcely  as  living,  but  rather  in  eternal  and 
unchangeable  form,  of  which  classical  sculp- 
ture forms  the  priucipal  example  ;  the  distin- 
gui.-^hing  traits  of  the  classic  being  the  more 
perfect  conception  of  the  beautiful,  and  the 
exact  expression  of  it  in  the  form)  ;  and  the 
Jiomantic  (in  which  spirit  has  recognized  it- 
self as  spiritual  and  separate  from  form, 
and  labors  constantly  to  express  in  art  the 
heauty  of  spirit ;  that  is,  the  deeper  and  more 
internal  qualities  which  come  to  outward  re- 
alization only  by  means  of  collisions  between 
opposing  principles). 

The  nature  of  beauty,  and  the  content  (/«- 
halt)  and  scope  of  art  in  general,  come  in  tlie 
first  part  of  the  Aesthetik.  In  defining  the 
beautiful,  Hegel  seems  to  me  not  fortunate. 
He  says  that  "  beauty  is  only  a  particular  ut- 
terance and  representation  of  the  True."  The 
three  chapters  of  this  part  of  Hegel's  work 
seem  to  be  worth  sifting  by  some  competent 
person.  They  are  on  "  The  Conception  \_Be- 
griff'\  of  the  Beautiful  in  General,"  "  The 
Beautiful  in  Nature,"  and  "  The  Art  Beauti- 
ful, or  the  Ideal." 

On  the  scope  of  art,  Hegel  is  sufficiently 
broad  and  deep.  He  say.?,  e.  g.,  "  It  is  the 
task  and  scope  of  art  to  bring  to  our  concep- 
tion and  spiritual  realization  all  that  in  our 
thought  has  a  place  in  the  human  spirit  ;  to 
awaken  and  to  animate  the  slumbering  feel- 
ings, desires,  and  passions  of  all  kinds ;  to  fill 
the  heart,  and  awaken  to  consciousness  every 
thing,  developed  and  undeveloped,  which  hu- 
man feelings  [  Gemuth'\  can  carry,  experience, 
and  bring  forth  in  their  innermost  and  most 
secret  hearts  ;  whatever  the  human  breast,  in 
its  manifold  possibilities  and  sides,  desir.es  to 
move  and  excite  ;  and  especially  whatever 
the  spirit  has  in  its  thought  and  in  the  idea 
of  the  most   essential  and  high,  the  glory  of 


the  honored,  the  eternal,  and  true, —  througli 
all  these  to  reach  the  feelings  and  intuitions 
for  the  sake  of  enjoyment.  Likewise  un- 
happiness  and  misery,  thus  to  make  con- 
ceivable wickedness  and  criminality  ;  to  per- 
mit the  human  heart  to  share  everything 
horrible  and  dreadful,  as  well  as  all  joy 
and  happiness;  and  fancy  at  last  to  indulge 
itself  ill  vain  sports  of  the  inia^iinatioii,  as 
well  as  to  run  riot  in  the  ensnaring  magic 
of  the  sensuriiisly  entrancing  contemplations 
and  sensations."  All  tliis  can  be  done  with 
effect,  he  says,  because  tlie  outer  world  be- 
comes known  to  us  only  through  sense-perce[i- 
tion  ;  so  that  whether  onr  atientioii  is  taken 
by  the  outer  reality  itself,  or  only  by  a  rep- 
resentation of  it  (as  a  picture,  a  di-awiiig,  or 
poetry),  "by  means  of  which  a  scene,  or  re- 
lation, or  life  content  of  any  kind  is  brought 
to  as,"  it  produces  the  same  effect  upon  our 
feeliiiHS,  arousing  within  us  the  corresponding 
sensation  and  pasdon.  But  I  must  not  lin- 
ger on  this  part  of  the  work. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  Aesthetik  Hegel 
speaks  of  the  content  and  meaning  of -the 
different  arts.  He  traces  a  suggestive  prog- 
ress in  the  relation  of  the  material  in  each 
art  to  the  content.  Thus,  arciiitecture  deals 
with  matter  in  great  masses,  seized  an!  con- 
trolled by  spirit,  which  leaves  on  it  the  im- 
press of  its  idea.  But  spirit  does  not  dwell 
in  the  mass.  In  sculpture  the  mass  of  ma- 
terial is  very  much  reduced,  and  the  form 
chosen  is  the  only  one  in  which  spirit,  as  yet, 
recognizes  itself  as  dwelling.  Yet  the  soul 
does  not  dwell  within  the  statue  ;  the  marble 
figure  in  space  is  lifeless,  dead ;  out  of  its 
sightless  eyes  no  soul  looks  forth  ;  but  it  rep- 
resents the  spiritual  idea  in  its  permanent  or 
eternal  phase, — -the  repose  of .  the  immortal 
gods.  In  painting  the  material  is  still  further 
reduced,  namely,  to  a  mere  appearance  of 
substance.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  oil,  the 
paint,  the  canvas.  But  these  we  da  not 
see  or  think  of,  only  the  landscapes,  per- 
sons, and  scenes  here  represented.  As  Be- 
nard  phrases  it,i  "  The  true  principle,  the 
essential  content,  the  centre  of  this  art,  is  al- 
ways the  innermost  life  of  the  soul."  "  In 
the  representations  of  nature,  what  consti- 
tutes the  vital  interest,  the  real  sense,  is  the 
sentiment  vv'hich  beams  through  it,  the  reflex 
of  the  spirit,  the  soul  of  the  artist  which  ap- 
pears in  his  work,  the  image  of  his  inmost 
thought,  or  a  general  echo  of  our  impres- 
sions." 

These  three  arts  have  this  in  common  :  that 
they  deal  with  subjects  conceived  in  terms  of 
space,  which  endure  permanently,  or  seem  to 
do  so,  as  objects  distinct  from  and  outside  of 
ourselves.  But  "  in  tone  [says  Hegel]  music 
forsakes  the  element  of  outward  shape  and 
its  immediate  visibility,  and  addresses  itself  to 
another  subjective  organ,  the  ear,  which,  like 
sight,  belongs  not  to  the  practical,  but  to  the 
theoretic,  senses ;  and  is  indeed  yet  more 
ideal."  Hence,  "  what  is  represented  through 
music  is  the  last  subjective  inwardness  as 
such  ;  it  is  the  art  of  the  soul  [  Gemiith'],  which 
addresses  itself  immediately  to  the  soul. 
Painting,  e.  g.,  as  we  saw,  may  likewise  give 
expression  in  physiognomy  and  shape   tQ  the 

1  Essay   on   Hegel's  Aesthetik,   Journal    of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  vol.  ii.,  No.  1.,  St.  Louis. 


inner  life  and  energy,  the  determinations  and 
passions  of  the  heart,  the  situations,  conflicts, 
and  fate  of  the  soiil  ;  but  what  we  have  al- 
ways before  Us  in  painting  are  objective  ap- 
pearances, from  whidi  the  observing  I,  as 
inner  self,  remains  entirely  separate.  One 
may  ever  so  completely  absorb  and  sink  him- 
self in  the  subject,  the  situation,  the  charac- 
ter, the  form,  of  a  statue  or  painting;  maj' 
admire  the  art  work  and  come  out  of  himself 
towards  it;  nay,  may  completely  fill  himself 
therewith,  —  it  matters  not !  Tiiese  works  of 
art  are  and  remain  independent  objects,  in 
review  of  which  we  come  not  beyond  the 
position  of  an  observer.  But  in  music  this 
difference  (between  the  observer  and  the 
work)  vanishes.  Its  content  is  an  independ- 
ent subjectivity,  and  the  utterance  brings  it 
not  to  a  permanent  obj'-ctivity  in  space,  but 
through  its  ephemend  vibrations  denotes  that 
it  is  a  communicator,  which,  instead  of  having 
a  duration  of  its  own,  is  drawn  from  the  in- 
ner and  subjective,  and  exists  outwardly  only 
lor  the  expression  of  the  subjective  inner. 
The  tone  is  indeed  a  form  of  utterance  and 
an  externality  ;  but  an  utterance  which,  di 
rectly  that  the  externality  is,  makes  itself 
disappear  again.  Scarcely  has  the  ear  seized 
it  than  it  is  gone  ;  the  impression  which 
takes  its  place  immediately  iiiwardizes  itself ; 
the  tone  sounds  only  in  the  depths  of  the 
soul,  which  is  seized  in  its  ideal  subjectivity 
and  set  in  motion." 

The  general  content  of  music  is  emotion- 
ality as  such.  "  It  extends  itself  in  every 
direction  for  the  expression  of  all  distinct 
sensations  and  shades  of  joyousness,  serenity, 
jokes,  humor,  shoutings,  and  rejoicin^ia  of  soul, 
as  well  as  the  gradations  of  anguish,  sorrow, 
grief,  lamentation,  distress,  pain,  regret,  etc.  ; 
and,  finally,  aspiration,  worship,  love,  etc., 
belong  to  the  proper  sphere  of  musical  ex- 
pression." "Music  builds  up  no  permanently 
enduring  structure  in  space  ;  it  has,  indeed, 
no  permanent  existence,  but  whenever  it 
would  speak  to  us  must,  as  it  were,  be  re- 
created anew.  Yet  in  its  very  nature  as 
tone,  and  through  the  power  of  its  motion  in 
time,  it  pierces  immediately  into  the  inner  of 
all  motion,  the  soul."  "  Even  if  music  lacks 
for  us  a  deeper  content,  or  a  more  soulful  ex- 
pression, even  then  we  delight  ourselves  sim- 
ply in  the  sensuous  hlang  and  the  well  sound- 
ing ;  or  with  an  examination  of  the  melodic 
and  harmonic  contents  as  such..  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  refrain  from  this  kind  of 
technical  examination  of  it,  and  abandon  our- 
selves to  the  musical  art  work,  it  absorbs  us 
completely  in  itself,  and  carries  us  forth  with 
itself,  quite  otherwise  than  with  the  might 
which  art,  as  art  in  genei'al,  exercises  over  us. 
The  peculiar  power  of  music  is  an  element- 
ary force  ;  i.  e.,  it  lies  in  the  element  of  tones, 
in  which  here  the  art  moves.  Consequently, 
in  conspicuously  easily-moving  rhythm,  we 
delight  to  strike  with  the  measure,  to  sing 
with  the  melody,  and  in  dance  music  it  comes 
into  the  very  bones." 

This  results,  he  says,  from  "  the  connec- 
tion of  the  subjective  inner  with  time  as  such. 
The  /is  in  the  time,  and  the  time  is  the  be- 
ing of  the  subjective  inner  itself.  Because, 
now,  time  and  not  space  furnishes  the  essential 
element,  in  respect  to  which  tone  acquires  its 
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musical  value,  aud  the  time  of  the  tone  is  like- 
wise that  of  the  subject,  so  penetrates  the  tone 
immediately,  by  riglit  of  "its  very  foundation, 
into  the  self;  fastens  there  its  simple  design, 
sets  the  /in  motion  through  the  time  motion 
and  rhythm,  while  the  other  kinds  of  figura- 
tion (melody,  harmony,  etc.)  serve  as  a  de- 
terminable filling  up  of  the  subject." 

There  is  much  more  in  this  great  work 
equally  well  worthy  of  citation,  and  equally 
noticeable  for  depth  of  insight  and  pictur- 
esque and  graphic  expression.  I  liave  rot 
been  able  to  find  elsewhere  so  clear  an  idea 
of  the  place  and  function  of  music ;  and  this 
is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at  because  Hegel 
wrote  rather  in  a  spirit  of  prophecy  than  in 
view  of  actual  achievement.  He  was  born 
in  1770,  the  same  year  as  Beethoven,  and  I 
suppose  the  AesthetUc  was  written  somewhere 
about  1812,  that  is,  about  the  time  when  Beet- 
hoven's Fifth  Symphony  was 'only  four  years 
old,  having  been  played  two  or  tliree  times  in 
Vienna,  and  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eigiith  quite 
new.  Nothing  of  Schubert's  work  was  known 
at  that  time.  Bach  was  a  sealed  book,  except 
the  "  Clavier  "  and  a  few  of  the  organ  iugues. 
Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  and  Schumann  were 
children  in  pinafores. 

That  Hegel  should  have  perceived  tlie 
vital  importance  of  the  time  element  in  mu- 
sic lends  confirmation  to  my  suspicion  that 
the  artistic  value  of  rhythm  was  better  un- 
derstood then  than  since,  especially  in  its  re- 
lation to  sustained  musical  discourse. 

On  other  points  he  is  not  so  complete.  The 
romantic  nature  of  music,  its  inherent  suit- 
ability as  the  voice  of  love,  hope,  joy,  and 
worship,  he  seems  to  have  felt  in  himself,  as 
well  as  by  means  of  his  logic.  But  in  the 
detailed  discussion  of  its  means  of  expression, 
he  betrays  the  hand  of  the  tyro,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  he  wrote  before  the  real  force 
of  music  was  understood.  Vischer's  Aes- 
theiik  I  have  never  seen.  If  now  some  be- 
nevolent student  would  inform  us  wherein,  if 
at  all,  he  advances  beyond  Hegel,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  be  a  favor  to  many,  as  well 
as  to  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 


LETTERS   FROM  AN   ISLAND.^ 

BY    FANJjy    KAYMOND    BITTER. 

IV. 

RUSSIAN    FOLK-SONGS. 

Dear  Pounamd  I  ^—  When  the  poet  Boden- 
ptedt  spoke  of  Russian  art  and  folk  poetry,  in 
the  lecture  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  former  let- 
ter, he  did  not  give  any  of  his  own  translations 
of  these  ;  and  many  persons,  unacquainted,  like 
myself,  with  his  famous  renderings  of  them  into 
German,  refrretted  it.  He  made  a  passing  ref- 
erence to  Russian  folk-songs,  however,  and  ob- 
served that  their  general  character  was  "  sad 
and  feminine." 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
taintv  how  many  of  these  anonymous  poems 
and  melodies  were  actually  composed  or  written 
by  women  ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

1  CopyriKht,  1880,  bj-  Fanny  Raymond  liitter. 

2  Te  Pounamu  (the  I'ounamn),  is  the  Mnori  name  for 
the  Greenfrtone.  which  is  a  product  of  the  iMland  of  New 
Zealand,  and  which  has  always  been  held  in  high  eatinja- 
Uon  by  the  naiives,  for  hatchets,  short  hand-clubs  (for  war), 
u  well  as  for  ornaments.  It  is  also  rather  admired  by  the 
European  settlers.  Te  Potiniimu  is  the  journalistic  nom  cle 
plitme  of  an  Anglo-Maori  geDtleman,  to  whom  the  above  let- 
ter ia  addressed. 


influence  of  woman  —  inspiring  or  depressing 
acknowledged  or  occult  —  is  the  strongest  in- 
fluence that  impresses  itself  on  works  of  art, 
even  on  folk-songs,  which  I  may  term  irrespon- 
sible or  unconscious  works  of  art.  Looked  at  in 
the  mirror  of  Russian  prose,  down  to  the  latest 
Nihilistic  news,  Russian  women,  at  least  of  the 
middle  class,  appear  to  suffer  more  than  Russian 
men  from  the  present  unsettled  state  of  that  em- 
pire ;  and  the  lower  class  of  women  must  have 
suffered  more,  physically  and  morally,  than  men, 
from  the  degradation  of  serfdom  in  the  past.  Yet 
every  Russian  peasant,  with  mind  and  heart 
enough  to  create  a  folk-song,  must  have  endured 
double  slavery  in  his  mother's,  wife's,  daughter's 
sadness  and  servitude. 

"  The  woman's  cause  is  man's;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  god-like,  bond  or  free ; 
If  she  be  small,  slight-natured,  miserable. 
How  shall  man  grow?" 

Russian  folk-poetry  is  more  continuously  and 
monotonously  melancholy  than  that  of  most  folk- 
songs. Seldom  does  it  rise  above  earthly  care 
on  the  wings  of  supernatural  aspiration,  or  ring 
with  the  glowing  trumpet-tones  of  patriotic  ardor. 
Seldom  does  the  Russian  sing  with  careless  sim- 
plicity of  joy  or  love,  or  for  pure  delight  in  beauty. 
The  serenades  are  nearly  all  sad  ;  the  lover  does 
not  sing  to  waken  his  love,  but  to  lull  her  to 
sleep,  and  "  to  dream  of  a  sweeter  future,  after 
the  cares  of  the  bitter  day."  Some  of  the  mar- 
riage-songs, and  those  of  callings  and  occupations, 
too  often  remind  me  of  Gogol's  satirically  sombre 
sketches,  or  of  the  mercilessly,  morally  realistic 
scenes  in  some  of  Turgenef 's  novels.  The  songs 
of  monks  and  nuns  are  among  the  finest ;  yet 
these  are  filled  with  longings  for  death,  regrets 
for  shipwrecked  hopes  and  lost  illusions,  echoes 
of  the  storms  of  nature  in  the  repressed  cries  of 
the  heart.  The  monk,  seeing  a  bridal  train, 
murmurs,  "  Alas,  again  I  must  pray  I  "  and  re- 
enters the  cloister ;  the  nun,  praying  for  the 
recovery  of  another  woman's  spouse,  at  her  re- 
quest, sighs  to  think  that  he  was  once  her  own 
false  lover.  Here  is  the  complaint  of  one  who 
has  mistaken  her  vocation  :  — 

"  What  will  end  the  bitter  sorrow. 

Wounded  heart,  that  tortures  thee? 
Courage,  hope,  whence  can  I  borrow? 

Death,  despair,  alone  I  see ! 
Here  I  wither,  here  I  perish, 

Like  a  flower  in  polar  night, 
Where  I  thought  to  warm  and  cherish 

Heart  and  soul  in  love  and  light. 
From  the  world  I  fled,  believing 

Duty's  call  my  life  had  crowned ; 
Longing,  praying,  hoping,  grieving, 

Heaven  I  sought,  but  hell  I  found  ! 
Found  but  falsehood,  fr.aud,  and  folly. 

Envy,  hatred,  base  deceit; 
And  the  bridge  has  vanished,  wholly. 

That  once  heavenward  wooed  ray  feet!  " 

Some  of  the  most  deeply  despairing  of  these 
cloister- songs  were  written  by  the  monk  Inno- 
kentij.  Perhaps  the  key  to  that  despair  may- 
be found  in  this  song  of  his,  — 

"  The  ice  breaks  up,  the  rivers  rise. 
Along  the  shore  free  Moskoa  flies. 
In  foaming  rage  wild  gushing. 

Swift  rushing ! 
Heaven,  in  this  mad,  tumultuous  hour. 
Curb  Moskoa's  dread,  destructive  power! 
Hestrain  the  flood,  strong  swirling, 

Wide  whirling! 
Let  not  the  pitiless  waters  gnaw. 
And  down  to  hungry  darkness  draw 
Yon  churchyartl  by  the  river, 

Forever ! 
There,  long,  long  years  ago,  they  laid 
The  best,  the  sweetest  village  maid. 
Heart,  when  will  cease  thy  aching, 

Slow  breaking?  " 

One  of  the  so-called  "heroic"  songs  tells  us 
of  the  teven  sons  and  seven  daughters,  each 
of   whom   becomes    an  idiot  "  through    the  Al- 


mighty will,  through  love  and  marriage,"  as  it 
is  —  seriously  or  ironically?  —  said.  Another 
sings  of  the  hero,  that  his  deeds  "  filled  the  heart 
of  his  mother  with  angui.'-h  ;  "  another  hero  asks 
no  one,  not  e\en  Marsa  herself,  whether  he  may 
woo  her,  but  he  carries  her  off  "  the  moment  he 
saw  he  loved  her."  In  the  two  following  songs 
we  find  pathetic  suggestions  of  peasant-girl 
life  :  — 

I. 

"  Spake  the  bogar:  '  Fairest  maiden, 
Small  reward  is  thine  for  spinning ! ' 
Thought  he:   '  Once  within  my  dwelling. 
Easy  task  would  be  thy  winning ! ' 
Spake  the  bogar:  '  Best  beloved  one. 
Let  me  press  thy  fingers  lightly  I  ' 
Thought  he:  '  When  the  hand  is  granted, 
Then  the  heart  will  follow,  rightly.' 
Spake  the  bogar:  '  Ah,  thou  knowest  not 
How  one  kiss  a  lover  blesses! ' 
Thought  he:  'If  she  grants  me  kisses. 
She  will  next  permit  caresses.' 
Spake  the  bogar :  '  Here  I  pledge  thee 
Love  and  truth,  eternal  duty ! ' 
Thought  he :  'None  the  less,  to-morrow. 
Will  I  woo  another  beauty !  '  " 
n. 
"  From  his  couch  the  bogar  brave  at  mom  arises. 

Buckles  guns  and  bags  and  spears  about  him  lightly; 

Goes  a-hunting;  boar  and  deer  must  be  his  prizes. 

On  his  way  he  whistles;  loud  the  tune,  and  sprightly. 

From  her  couch  the  peasant  girl  outglides  at  morning. 

Takes  her  distaff,  broken  flax  about  it  clinging; 

Slowly,  softly,  towards  the  little  cottage  turning. 

Low  she  hunjs  a  song,  and  softly  weeps  while  singing." 

Here  is  a  short  love-song,  with  something  al- 
most of  a  morbid  "  modern  society  "  tone  about 
it ;  yet  it  was  written  by  a  peasant  whose  name 
has  been  preserved  :  — 

"  Alas,  my  heart,  my  wounded  heart. 

How  near  art  thou  to  breaking? 
I  feign  a  part,  a  jester's  part. 

Therein  no  pleasure  taking. 
Alas,  to  bliss  that  is  not  bliss. 

My  life  is  wiiolly  given  ; 
AgainsUeach  kiss,  yes,  every  kiss 

I  yield,  my  will  has  striven. 
Why  seek  from  me  sweet  love?    From  me 

So  wild,  so  melancholy  ? 
Tour  aim  I  see,  smile  when  I  see, 

Then  weep,  and  mock  my  folly!  " 

Russians  are  said  to  be  generally  very  light- 
hearted  in  manner,  while  the  position  of  their 
women  is  said  to  be  now  legally  superior  to  that 
of  the  women  of  other  nations.  Then  why  the 
sadness  of  their  national  poetry,  the  gloomy  pict- 
ures of  their  greatest  living  novelist,  the  discon- 
tent of  their  present  politico-social  position  ?  It 
is  true  that  in  a  collection  of  national  melodies, 
recently  published  in  St.  Petersburg,  I  find  only , 
about  two  fifths  absolutely  sad  in  character ;  the 
rest  are  of  cheerful  tone,  many  of  them  dance- 
songs.  Hummel,  sixty  years  ago  or  more,  dis- 
covered a  sufficient  number  of  gay  wedding-songs 
to  make  a  very  cheerful  epithalamium,  which  he 
did  in  his  "  Polymelos,"  an  arrangement,  for 
voices  and  orchestra,  of  Russian  folk-songs,  ded- 
icated to  the  queen-mother,  Maria  Fedorowna. 
This  publication  is  so  rare,  and  so  little  known, 
that  I  copy  for  you,  as  a  curiosity,  the  first,  and 
the  only,  melancholy  air  among  those  he  adopted. 
It  closes  oddly  on  the  dominant. 
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Here  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spring-songfl  I  can  \ 
find   in  an  old  and  scarce  collection.      And  yet 
jhe  minor  mode  prevails  in  it :  — 
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And  take  this  song  of  happy  love  ;  yet  even  its 
character  is  also  "  sad  and  feminine  !  " 


m^^^^^^ 
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But  if  the  greater  number  of  Russian  follc-mel- 
odies  are  of  a  resigned  and  cheerful,  rather  than  of 
a  melancholy,  character,  —  though  possessing  the 
gravity  of  the  old  Greek  modes,  while  the  words 
set  to  them  are  so  very  often  sad,  —  this  apparent 
contradiction  may  be  explained  by  the  supposi- 
tion, that  in  his  poem  the  maker  of  the  folk-song 
relates  the  realities  of  feeling,  or  experience,  while 
with  his  melody  he  strives  to  console,  to  lull,  or  to 
cheer  his  own  sense  of  these  sad  realities.  This 
may  be  the  reason,  also,  vihy  so  many  of  these 
major  airs  close  suddenly  in  minor,  as  though 
hope  and  courage  faile<l  at  once  in  spite  of  an 
effort  to  bear  grief  with  a  gay  spirit.  Let  me 
also  translate  for  you  a  few  extracts  from  some 
communications  on  this  subject,  written  by  a 
traveler  in  Russia,  nearly  eighty  years  ago  :  — 

"  The  Russian  people  are,  above  all  things, 
musical.'  The  peasant,  the  artisan,  lightens  his 
labor  by  singing  a  folk-song.  If  the  hardship 
or  the  monotony  of  toil  they  are  forced  to  under- 
take is  distasteful  to  them,  they  sing  away  their 
dislike  of  it.  Observe  the  postilion,  for  instance. 
"In  rain  or  snow,  as  in  sunshine,  he  travels  thou- 
sands of  wersts  towards  the  borders  of  India,  or 
in  the  direction  of  the  Iforth  Pole  :  like  a  cloak, 
his  songs  enable  him  to  defy  the  weather.  At 
night  he  keeps  himself  awake  with  singing,  but 
first  politely  asks  the  traveler  :  '  Little  father, 
'shall  I  sing  you  something  pretty?  '  And  if  his 
request  is  not  refused,  he  continues  his  travel- 
ing songs  until  ho  reaches  the  station.  If  the 
traveler  cannot  sleep  while  this  singing  con- 
tinues, he  begs  the  postilion  to  be  silent,  and  the 
concert  is  at  an  end  ;  but  after  having  traveled 
much  in  Russia,  one  becomes  so  accustomed  to 
singing,  that  one  can  scarcely  sleep  without  it ; 
and,  besides,  one  is  comforted  by  the  reflection 
that  singing  postilions  do  not  sleep. 

"  During  the  change  of  horses,  or  after  he  has 
received  his  douceur,  he  hastes  to  some  singing 
society  '  to  practice  his  voice  a  little  ; '  there  I 
have  often  found  a  largo  company  of  men,  a 
great-grandfather  hunimini;  through  his  long,  sil- 
ver-white beard,  and  grandfathers,  fathers,  and 
sons  singing  together,  the  boys  imitating  the 
tones,  expressions,  and  gestures  of  their  elders, 
in  folk-songs  and  romances,  whose  adventurous 
subjects,  and  their  melodies,  betray  their  a^e,  or 

else  chanting  love-songs  not  less  antique 

The  wedding-songs  sung  by  women  are  unique 
of  their  kind  ;  melodies  on  three  or  four  high 
tones   spoken  rather  than  sung.     What  do  you 

^  lly  readers  will  remember  Robert  Schumann's  obser- 
vation, in  "Music  and  Musicians,"  respecting  Col.  Alexis 
Awo&^  composer  of  the  Russian  national  hymn,  and  adju- 
tant to  the  Czar,  who  was  a  fine  violinist,  and  whom  Schu- 
mann and  Mendelssohn  met  at  Leipzig  in  1840.  "  If  there 
are  many  such  amateurs  in  the  Russian  capital  some  artists 
may  learn  more  there  than  they  can  teach."  Prince  George 
Galitzin,  who  conducted  an  orchestra  in  New  York  a  few 
years  ago,  was  also  a  finely  accomplished  musica/l  amateur. 


say  to  their  odd  custom  of  singing  to  the  bride 
for  twenty-four  hours  before  the  ceremony  about 
the  cares  and  duties  of  a  wife  ?  More  neces- 
sary, generally,  you  will  reply,  in  the  bride- 
groom's case  than  in  the  bride's ;  but  his  attend- 
ants sing  to  him  a  similar  lengthy  sermon. 
Charmaiit,  n'est-ce  pas  ?   .  .   .  , 

"  When,  for  the  first  time,  I  heard  and  saw  a 
widow  declaiming  her  woe  beside  lier  husband's 
coffin,  as  is  the  custom  here,  I  was  deeply  moved 
and  surprised.  Touched,  —  for  what  heart  could 
withstand  the  influence  of  such  a  scene  ?  Aston- 
ished, —  for  who  could  have  expected  such  thrill- 
ing powers  of  expression  in  an  uncultivated  Rus- 
sian peasant  woman  'I  How  far  behind  this  fell 
the  most  truthfully  simulated  theatrical  sorrow, 
sung  or  recited  by  prima  donna  or  first  trage- 
dienne ?  I  doubt  whether  stage  art  could  ever 
reach  the  height  of  tragic  despair,  the  shudder- 
ing, stormy  passion,  the  tender  complaint  of  this 
Russian  peasant's  song.  What  a  pity  that  the 
custom  has  not  been  adopted  in  European  society  ! 
Fancy  the  effect  on  her  masculine  listeners,  of  s".ich 
a  lament,  entoned  by  a  handsome  modern  widow, 
especially  if  she  heightened  her  singing  by  her 
own  guitar  accompaniment,  and  adopted  some  of 
Lady  Hamilton's  elegant  and  picturesque  atti- 
tudes !  .  .  .  .  During  my  resilience  in  Moscow, 
[  took  a  walk  through  the  city,  and  happened 
to  pass  the  government  house  while  recruiting 
from  among  the  yoiuig  tradesmen  and  peasants 
was  going  on.  A  crowd  of  persons  stood  at  the 
door,  whence  I  heard  a  lament  entoned.  A  well- 
formed  peasant  girl  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd;  she  had  just  heard  that  her  bridegroom 
had  been  seh'Cted  as  a  recruit,  and  she  declaimed 
her  grief  with  streaming  eyes,  often  striking  her 
heail  against  the  wall.  As  he  was  led  past  to 
swear  his  allidavit  in  the  cathedral,  she  looked 
towards  him,  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon." 

I  believe  that  we  can  better  understand  the 
character  of  a  people  from  their  folk-songs,  than 
from  their  laws,  customs,  dress,  or  their  merely 
spoken  language.  The  folk-song  is  a  more  in- 
timate and  certain  guide,  and  the  historian  who 
has  not  studied  this,  only  half  understands  the 
people  he  writes  about,  even  if  he  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  their  language.  There  are  few 
English-speaking  people  who,  when  the  word 
"  Cossack  "  is  mentioned,  do  not  at  once  associ- 
ate it  with  the  idea  of  a  cruel,  half-savage  north- 
ern bandit;  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine 
are  the  most  musical  in  the  Russian  empire,  and 
few  folk-songs  breathe  softer  and  more  tender 
feeling  than  some  of  those  of  the  Ukraine  ;  while 
through  some  others  free  airs  from  the  immense 
and  sonorous  steppe,  laden  with  the  perfume  of 
wild  flowers  and  aromatic  herbs,  seem  wafted.  I 
will  give  you  a  prose  translation  of  one  :  "  Alas  ! 
the  young  shepherd  is  slain  !  He  prays  that  they 
will  bury  him  in  his  pasture,  behind  the  fold, 
where  in  his  sleep  he  may  perhaps  still  hear  the 
voices  of  his  faithful  dogs.  Then  he  begs  his 
soft  little  flute  of  beech-wood,  his  sad  little  flute 
of  bone,  his  fiery  little  flute  of  elder-wood,  not  to 
tell  the  sheep  that  their  master  has  been  mur- 
dered, lest  they  should  die,  mourning  for  him 
with  t'.'ars  of  blood.  But  let  them  say  that  he  is 
now  wedded  to  a  proud  queen,  the  adored  mis- 
tress of  all  noble  men.  Liberty  1  At  the  wedding, 
the  sun  and  moon  carried  the  crown  ;  the  oaks 
and  pines  were  witnesses  ;  the  high  mountains 
were  the  priests  ;  the  birds,  by  thousands,  the 
musicians ;  and  the  stars  bore  the  torches." 

Here  is  another,  which,  not  so  much,  perhaps, 
for  its  superior  beauty,  as  because  it  appeals 
more  to  womanly  fancies,  I  long  ago  took  the 
trouble  of  translating.  Yet  I  will  confess  that 
this  is  a  free  translation,  and  that  two  or  three 
of  the  verses  did  not  entirely  originate  in  the 
Ukraine  I  ,     ,  . 


Ah,  why,  my  silken  hair, 
So  richly  flow  tliy  tresses  fine  and  fair. 
If  not,  in  their  w.-ives,  flower-wreaths  and  gems  to  wear? 

All,  wily,  my  slender  feet, 
So  proudly  arched,  so  strong  and  light  and  fleet. 
If  not  in  the  dance  a  bounding  rhythm  to  beat? 

Ah,  why,  my  lips,  your  bloom, 
Smiles,  kisses,  siglis,  and  jests,  and  health's  perfume. 
If  not  with  your  spells  to  banish  evil  gloom  ? 

Ah,  why,  my  sparkling  eye, 
"With  morning  sun  and  midnight  shadow  vie. 
If  not  on  another,  magnet  power  to  try  ? 

Ah,  why,  my  busy  hand. 
So  pink  tliy  palm,  thy  touch  so  light  and  bland, 
If  not  in  some  life  to  weave  joy's  gay  garland  ? 

Ah,  why,  my  rounded  arm, 
So  satin  smootli.  so  lithe,  so  rosy  warm, 
If  not  in  some  fate  to  wind  Fate's  chiefest  charm? 

Ah,  why,  my  thrilling  voice, 
So  passionate  or  tender,  at  thy  clioice. 
If  not  with  thy  songs  to  bid  some  soul  rejoice? 

Ah,  why,  my  happy  sprite. 
So  fountain-freshly  flow  thy  fancies  bright. 
If  not  his  delight  to  wake  with  thy  delight? 

Ah,  why,  my  heart,  thy  glow 
Of  Etna-fire  beneath  a,  veil  of  snow. 
If  not  for  one  heart  to  burn  through  bliss  and  woe '/ 

I  have  now  before  me  a  singular  representation, 

—  a  reproduction,  from  a  picture  by  Josef  Brandt, 
in  the  Koenigsberg  Museum,  of  the  figure  of  a  Cos- 
sack of  the  Ukraine  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
armed  and  mounted,  and  apparently  on-  the  point 
of  combat.  Rough  and  unkempt  are  steed  and 
rider ;  arms  and  accoutrements  primitive  and 
worn ;  the  contour  of  the  man's  head  is  essen- 
tially combative,  his  hands  and  arms  are  enlarcred 
by  labor,  yet  wasted  by  privation.  But  in  his 
formless  cap  lie  wears  a  flowering  spray ;  and,  as 
he  rides,  he  carelessly  plays  a  tasseled  bandura, 

—  an  instrument  soniewhat  similar  to  the  antioue 
lute,  and  used  in  the  Ukraine  ;  — he  seems  to  sing 
through  his  wind-blown  beard,  while  tenderness 
and  regret  speak  from  his  dreaming  eyes,  that 
gaze  beyond  a  limitless  horizon,  seeing  nothin<r 
save  some  happy  or  unhappy  past ;  not  the  bat- 
tle before,  not  the  birds  of  prey  that  slewly  fol- 
low him !  And  the  eye  of  the  large-jointed  an- 
imal that  carries  him  also  expresses  patience  and 
fidelity.  This  rough  soldier  is  surely,  at  this 
moment,  recalling  an  old  folk-song,  or  inventinn- 
a  new  one ;  and  certainly  its  character  is,  or  will 
be,  that  of  most  Russian  folk-poetry  and  music, 
"  sad  and  feminine,"  yet  stamped  with  a  brave, 
or,  at  least,  a  melancholy  resignation  to  the  de- 
crees of  Providence.      Yours  faithfully, 

F.  R.  R. 


LISZT.' 

[From  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.] 

The  following  is  a  c  talogue  of  Liszt's  works, 
as  complete  as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  it. 
It  is  compiled  from  the  recent  edition  of  the 
thematic  catalogue  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  No. 
14,373),  published  lists,  and  other  available 
sources. 

I.    ORCUESTRAL    WORKS. 
1.    ORIGINAL. 

1.  Symphonie  zu  Dante's  Divina  Commedia,  orch.  and  fe- 
male chorus;  ded.  to  Wagner.  1.  Inferno;  2.  Purga- 
torio;  3.  Magnificat.  Score  and  parts.  B.  &  H.2  Arr. 
for  2  P.  Fs. 

2.  Eine  Faust-Symphonie  in  drei  Charaktcrbildem  (nach 
Goethe),  orch.  and  male  chorus:  ded.  to  Berlioz.  1. 
Faust;  2.  Gretchen  {also  for  P.  F.  2  hands) ;  3.  Meph- 
istopheles.  Score  and  parts;  also  for  2  P.  Fs.  Schu- 
berth. 

3.  Zwei  Episoden  ans  Lenau's  Faust.  1.  Der  niichtliche 
Zug.  2.  Der  Tanz  in  Der  Dorfschenke  (Mephisto- 
Walzer).  Score  and  parts:  also  for  P.  F.  2  and  4 
hands.     Schuberth. 

4.  Symphonische  Dichtungen.  1.  Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la 
montagne;  2.  Tasso.  Lamento  e  Trionfo;  3.  Les  Pre- 
ludes: 4.  Orpheus  (also  for  organ):  5.  Prometheus;  6. 
Mazeppa;  7.  FestkUinge:  8.  Heroide  funebre;  9.  Hun- 
garia;  10.  Hamlet;  11.  Huneuschlacht:  12.  Die  Ideale. 
Score  and  parts;  also  for  2  P.  Fs.  and  P.  F.  4  hands. 
B.  &  H. 

1  Coutinuect  from  page  IR. 

3  B.  &  it.  =  Breitkopf  &  Hiirttl. 
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5.  Fest-Vorspiel,  for  Schiller  and  Goelhe  Festival,  Weimar, 
3857.     Score,  Hallberger. 

6.  Fest-Warsch,  for  Goethe's  birthday.  Score  and  part, 
also  for  P.  F.    2  and  -1  hands.     Schnberth. 

7.  Huldiirunss-JIarsch,  for  accession  of  Duke  Carl  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  1853.     Store;  and  for  P.  F.  2  hands.     B.  &  H. 

8.  "Vom-Fels  zum  Meer":  Patriotic  march.  Score  and 
parts;  also  for  P.  F.  2  hands.     Schlesinger. 

9.  Kiinstler  Fest-Zug;  for  Schiller  Festival,  18.56.  Score; 
and  for  P.  F.  2  and  4  hands.     Kahnt. 

10.  "  G.iude.araus  Ji;''"''":  Humoreske  for  orch.  soli  and 
chorus.  Score  and  parts;  also  for  P.  F.  2  and  4  hands. 
Schuherth. 

2.    AKKANGESIENTS. 

11.  Schubert's  Marches.  1.  Op.  40  No.  3;  2  Trauer-; 
3.  Keiter-;  4.  Ungarischer-jlarsch;  Scores  and  parts. 
F'iirstner. 

,  12.  Schubert's  Songs  for  voice  and  small  orch.  I.  Die 
junge  Nonne;  2.  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade;  3.  Lied  der 
JMignon;  4.  Erlkonig.     Score  and  parts.     Forberg. 

13.  "  Die  Allmacht,"  by  Schubert,  for  tenor,  men's  chorus, 
and  orchestra  Score  and  parts ;  and  vocal  score.  Schu- 
herth. 

14.  H.  V.  Billow's  Mazurka-Fantasie  (Op.  13).  Score  and 
parts.     I  .euckart. 

15.  Fest-March  on  themes  by  E.  H.  zu  S.  Score;  also  for 
P.  F.  2  and  4  bands.     Schuberth. 


16.  Ungarische  Ehapsodien,  arr.  by  I.iszt  and  F.  Doppler; 
1.  inF';  2    in  D;  3.  in  D;  4,  in  D  minor  and  G  major; 

5.  in   E;    C.  Pester  Carneval Score  and   parts;  and 

for  P.  F.  4  hands.     Schuberth. 

17.  Ungarischer  JIarsch,  for  Coronation  at  Buda-Pesth, 
1867.     Score  also  for  P.  F.  2  and  4  hands.     Schuberth. 

18.  Kakoczy-Marsch;  symphonisch  bearbeitet.  Score  and 
parts;  also  for  P.  F.  2,  4,  and  8  hands.     Schuberth. 

19.  Ungarischer  Sturm-JIarsch.  New  arr.  1876.  Score 
and  parts;  also  for  P.  F.     2  and  4  hands.     Schlesinger. 

20.  "  Szcizat  "  und  "  Hymnus  "  by  Beni  and  Erkel.  Score 
andpaits;  also  for  P.  F.     EozsavUgyi,  I'esth. 

II.    FOR    PIANOFORTE    AND    ORCHESTRA. 
1.    OKIGIXAL. 

21.  Concerto  No.  1,  E-flat  score  and  parts;  also  for  2  P. 
Fs.     Schlesinger. 

22.  Concerto  No.  2,  in  A.  Score  and  j-arts;  also  for  2  P. 
Fs.   Schott. 

23.  "Todten-Tanz."     Paraphrase  on  "  Dies  Irae."     Score; 
>         also  for  1  and  2  P.  Fs.     Siegel. 

.   2.    AEr.AXGEMEXTS,    P.  F.    PRISCIPALE. 

24.  Fantasia  on  themes  from  Beethoven's  "  Ruins  of 
Athens."  Score:  also  for  P.  F.  2  and  4  hands,  and  2  P. 
Fs.  Siegel. 

25.  Fantasie  liber  ungarische  Volks-melodien.  Score  and 
parts.     Heinze. 

26.  Schubert's  Fantasia  in  C  (Op.  15),  symphonisch  bear- 
beitet.    Score  and  parts;   also  for  2  P.  Fs.     Schreiber. 

27.  Weber's  Polonaise  (Op.  72).  Score  and  parts.  Schle- 
singer. 

( Conclusion  in  next  nu'mher.'\ 


BERLIOZ'S 


THE   DAMNATION    OF 
FAUST." 


(From  the  New  York  Tribune,  Feb.  15.) 

Dk.  Damrosch  accomplished  last  night  an  iinder- 
takin;;  of  extraordinary  distinction.  He  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  America  "  The  Damnation  of 
Faust,"  one  of  the  most  characteristic,  if  not  the 
most  colossal,  of  the  greater  works  of  Hector  Ber- 
lioz ;  and  the  performance  was  witne.=sed,  with  the 
liveliest  interest  and  with  many  manifestations  of  de- 
light, by  nn  audience  which  filled  Steinway  Hall  to 
overflowing 

Berlioz  had  very  little  comprehension  of  Goethe, 
and  when  lie  undertook  to  make  a  libretto  for  his 
"dramatic  !e{;end"  out  of  fragments  of  "  Faust,"  he 
showed  his  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  original,  not 
only  by  his  deviations  from  the  poem  but  by  his  selec- 
tions from  it.  This,  however,  is  not  a  grave  fault. 
He  did  not  try  to  follow  Goethe ;  he  pleads,  with  per- 
fect justice,  that  he  wa.<i  not  obliged  to;  and  "The 
Damnation  of  Faust"  ought  to  be  judged  by  its  intrin- 
sic qaalities,  without  reference  to  the  poet's  ideal.  We 
mast  lake  it  as  a  scries  of  splendid  scenes,  cho.sen  for 
their  picturesque  effects  and  strong  contrasts,  rather 
than  with  any  consistent  dramatic  purpose.  They 
are  joined  together  with  such  extraordinary  art  that 
every  number  seems  to  flow  naturally  and  eiisily  into 
the  next,  and  yet  the  separate  movements,  —  the  rev- 
eries and  aspirations  of  Faust,  the  rustic  song  and 
dance,  the  gorgeous  march,  the  Easter  Hymn,  the 


bacchanalian  revels,  with  the  burlesque  fugue,  the 
wonderful  slumber  song,  the  ballad  and  plaint  of 
Margaret,  the  fairy  music,  the  superb  love  duet,  the 
ride  to  hell,  the  chorus  of  ai;gels,  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent. Indeed,  so  far  was  the  composer  from  aim- 
ing at  the  development  of  a  clear  poetic  idea  that  he 
boldly  carried  Faust  into  Hungary  for  the  sake  of 
introducing  his  arrangement  of  the  Hungarian  Ra- 
koczy  March,  because  it  had  proved  very  "  effective" 
in  the  concert-room  ;  and  not  content  with  using  it 
once  he  employed  the  same  theme  again,  somewhat 
disgui.sed,  in  an  incantation  scene  where  it  has  no 
dramatic  reason.  In  this  passage,  where  Mephis- 
topheles  calls  up  the  will-o'-the-wisps  to  "charm  the 
maid  with  baneful  lights,"  Berlioz  caused  the  devil 
to  sing  in  Hungarian  — a  direction  which  was  not  ob- 
served last  night.  Little  as  the  Rakoczy  theme  has 
to  do  with  Faust  the  effect,  both  of  the  March  and 
of  the  infernal  Minuet,  is  unquestionably  good  in  this 
glowing  series  of  tone-pictures.  "We  cannot  say  the 
same  of  the  Song  of  the  Rat  and  the  Song  of  the 
Flea,  with  their  grotesque  imitations  by  the  orches- 
tra; nor  for  the  hoiTors  of  the  final  pandemonium. 
These  numbers  illustrate  the  besetting  sin  of  Berlioz, 
which  was  bad  taste.  Like  certain  passages  of  the 
"Fantastic  Symphony,"  they  recall  that  dreadful 
chapter  of  his  autobiography,  which  describes  the 
burial  of  the  second  wife.  He  was  miserable  and  un- 
faithful in  both  his  marriages;  and  when  he  tells  of 
the  removal  of  the  body  of  the  first  unhappy  woman 
to  the  side  of  the  second,  he  take  us  into  the  charnel- 
house  with  him,  and  tears  open  the  coflSn,  and  com- 
pels us  to  look  on  while  the  fair  Ophelia  is  carried 
away  in  pieces,  —  not  forgetting  meanwhile  to  observe 
the  agony  of  M.  Berlioz,  who  is  truly  a  person  of 
sensibility. 

But  whatever  may  he  the  faults  of  his  method 
of  dramatic  composition,  —  the  tempestuous  passion 
which  left  him  only  broken  moments  of  repose, -the 
tendency  to  exaggeration  which  hurried  him  far  be- 
yond the  proper  boundaries  of  romance,  —  nobody 
can  deny  to  Berlioz  an  immense  force  and  grandeur, 
of  which  the  "  The  Damnation  of  Faust "  furnishes 
an  impressive  example.  Heine  compared  Berlioz  to 
"a  colossal  nightingale."  His  music  reminded  the 
poet  of  gigairtic  forms  of  extinct  antediluvian  ani- 
mals, fabulous  empires  filled  with  fabulous  sins,  the 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the  stupendous  temples 
of  Nineveh.  Mysteiy,  magnificence,  and  awful  mag- 
nitude are  here;  and  we  recognize  all  the  characteris- 
tics which  Berlioz  himself  called  the  dominant  qual- 
ities of  his  music,  —  passionate  expression,  internal 
fire,  rhythmic  animation,  and  unexpected  changes. 
His  melodies  are  not  fluent  and  spontaneous,  but 
they  are  full  of  intense  meaning;  his  rhythms  are 
startling  and  irresistible;  his  skill  in  the  indication 
of  fine  shades  of  expression  is  exquisite.  His  sur- 
prising and  delicious  combinations  of  instruments  of 
different  qualities  show  a  keen  sense  for  the  color  of 
tones  analogous  to  the  delicate  ear  which  certain 
poets  possess  for  fascinating  rhymes  and  the  musical 
collocation  of  words.  This  gift  distinguishes  his 
treatment  of  the  voice  as  well  as  of  l;he  orchestra; 
and  some  of  the  happiest  effects  in  the  choruses  of 
"Faust"  are  attributable  far  less  to  the  melodic  de- 
sign than  to  the  composer's  rare  knowledge  of  what 
he  calls  "  vocal  instrumentation."  In  the  technical 
management  of  the  orchestra  he  surpasses  all  other 
composers  except  Wagner.  His  instinct  in  selecting 
for  each  phrase  the  exact  instrument  that  best  suits  it 
is  infallible.  Witness  the  beautiful  picture  of  the 
waking  morning  in  the  introduction,  painted  in  deli- 
cate neutral  tints;  witness  the  brutal  "  Amen  "  fugue 
of  the  half-drunken  students,  where  the  composer 
avoids  every  instrument  that  gives  a  clear  tone,  and 
uses  the  heavy  utterances  of  the  viola,  bassoon,  tuba, 
and  double  bass ;  witness  the  daitity  devices  of  the 
Dance  of  Sylphs,  dying  away  until  the  jjianissimo 
ends  with  the  softest  of  notes  on  the  kettledrum — a 
delicious  little  touch  which  nobody  else  perhaps  would 
hiive  thought  of,  yet  now  nothing  else  seems  possible 
in  that  place  ;  witness,  above  all,  the  wotiderfnl  instru- 
mentation of  the  whole  of  Margaret's  second  song, 
in  which  the  English  horn  takes  the  leading  part,  and 
the  orchestra  seems  to  be  the  echo  of  sorrowful  voices. 


Berlioz  divides  and  groups  instruments  in  the  most 
ingenious  ways;  he  multiples  the  parts  which  sepa- 
rate and  interlace  in  harmonies  of  ravishing  beauty  ; 
he  combines  different  rhythms  —  harmonizes  them, 
so  to  speak  —  with  astonishing  boldness.  In  a  word, 
his  melody,  rhythm,  harmony,  instrumentation,  all 
are  rich,  varied,  ingenious,  poetical.  Alas !  that  a 
musician  so  highly  gifted  should  not  have  known  how 
to  avoid  excess,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  an  imaginary 
freedom  and  picturesqueness  should  so  often,  as  Wag- 
ner complained,  have  allowed  the  sense  of  beauty  to 
escape. 

With  regard  to  the  performance  last  night  —  the 
fullness  and  force  of  the  chorus,  the  animation  of  the 
orchestra,  and  the  merits  of  the  four  solo  singers  — 
we  have  only  to  repeat  the  praise  which  we  gave  after 
the  rehearsals.  Mr.  Jordan,  who  took  the  very  try- 
ing role  of  Faust,  has  just  left  a 'sick-bed,  and  his 
voice  was  not  so  clear  as  at  the  private  rehearsal  on 
Wednesday,  but  he  deserves  a  warm  acknowledgment 
for  the  intelligence  and  spirit  of  his  interpretation. 
He  was  especially  good  in  the  duo  and  trio  of  Part 
Third  ;  and  here,  too.  Miss  Shcnvin's  pure  and  sym- 
pathetic voice  was  heard  to  particular  advantage. 
The  lady  was  also  fortunate  in  her  best  song,  "My 
Heart  is  Heavy,"  into  which  she  threw  a  great  deal 
of  true  feeling,  and  her  singing  was  always  in  excel- 
lent ta>te.  Mr.  Kemmertz  was  in  the  best  of  voice 
and  spirits ;  and  Mr.  Bourne  gave  his  Rat  Song  and 
his  short  solo  in  the  epilogue  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  listeners.  The  audience  went  away  in  a  state  of 
exultation,  with  loud  cheers  for  the  conductor. 


THE  ARCHIVES  OF  FRENCH  OPERA. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Nation  says  :  High  up  in  the  top 
of  one  of  the  side  semicircular  pavilions  of  the  mag- 
nificent Ope'ra  of  Paris,  six  or  seven  stories  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  streets,  are  the  ample  apart- 
ments set  aside  for  the  archives  and  the  library.  Af- 
ter the  daring  visitor  has  entered  the  stage  door  and 
mounted  the  seemingly  interminable  steps,  he  comes 
out  into  long  corridors  lined  with  presses  in  which 
are  stored  the  many  precious  musical  manuscripts  of 
the  Opera,  acquired  during  its  two  hundred  years  of 
existence;  in  glazed  cases  on  the  top  of  these  pres-es 
are  exposed  certain  of  the  more  curious  autographs. 
The  musical  manuscripts,  and  all  the  music  in  fact, 
printed  or  engraved,  are  under  the  care  of  M.  The'o- 
dore  de  Lajartc,  and  he  it  is  who  has  prepared  the 
"  Catalogue  de  la  BibliothequeMusicale  dtf  Theatre  de 
I'Opc'ra,"  now  at  last  completed  by  the  recent  publics, 
tion  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  parts.  It  forms  two 
stout  volumes  of  over  seven  hundred  pages  in  all,  made 
doubly  useful  by  an  index  of  forty  pages  to  all  works 
brought  out  at  the  Ope'ra.  The  seventh  part,  covering 
the  time  from  the  first  performance  of  the  Propheie, 
in  1849,  to  the  middle  of  1876,  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  interesting.  In  it  we  are  reminded  that  M. 
Einile  Augier  once  wrote  an  opera-libretto,  Sapho, 
for  which  M.  Gounod  composed  the  music,  and  it 
was  a  failure;  we  note  that  M.  Offenbach,  in  I860, 
wrote  the  music  of  a  ballet,  Le  PapiUon,  for  which 
the  celebrated  dancer,  Marie  Taglioni,  composed  the- 
dancing,  and  it,  too,  was  a  failure.  Apropos  of  bal- 
lets, it  is  with  some  suiprite  that  the  name  of  The'o- 
phile  Gautier  is  seen  so  often  as  the  author  of  ballet 
librettos;  his  beautiful  Gfsclle,  for  which  Adolphe 
Adam  composed  the  music,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  skill  with  which,  catching  at  a  suggestion  of 
Hoffmann's,  he  could  put  a  fanciful  and  fantastic 
subject  on  the  stage.  Among  the  opera-librettists 
the  name  of  M.  Got,  the  great  comedian  of  the  Cotn- 
e'die-Frani;aisc,  is  twice  to  be  found.  M.  Lajarte's 
mention  of  Wagner's  Tannhiiuser,  which  had  three 
noisy  performances  in  1861,  shows  that  the  French 
are  beginning  to  get  over  their  extreme  dislike  for 
the  German  composer's  work.  "  We  ought  to  confess 
that  his  score  contains  beauties  of  the  first  rank  ill 
the  midst  of  ridiculous  insanities.  The  summary 
justice  inflicted  on  it  by  the  Parisian  public  is,  conse- 
quently, a  fault  we  shall  not  try  to  excuse."  To  the 
sjven  parts  before  the  last  arc  prefixed  portraits, 
etched  by  M.  de  IJat,  and  at  times  a  little  thin  and 
I  hard,  of  the  seven  typical  musicians  of  the  two  ccntu- 
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ries  of  French  opera  —  LuUy,  Cainpra,  Rameau, 
Gluck,  Spontini,  Rossini,  and  Meyerbeer.  Tlie  eip;htli 
part  lias  an  etcliing,  also  hy  M.  de  Rat,  of  the  ani])le 
oval  room,  at  the  top  of  the  pavilion,  in  which  is  now 
ranged  the  dramatic,  operatic,  terpsichorean,  and 
generally  theatrical  library  of  the  Ope'ra,  under  the 
care  of  M.  Niiiiter,  the  archiiist.  This  collection  is 
perhaps  tlie  best  tlieatrical  library  in  Paris,  and  it  is 
rapidly  growing.  Boih  English  and  German  drama 
and  dramatic  biography  are  well  represented  in  it, 
and  it  is  generally  more  cosmopolitan  than  French 
collections  usually  are.  M.  Nuittcr  himself  is  our 
authority  for  saying  that,  as  soon  as  he  has  filled  a 
few  more  vacancies,  he  proposes  issuing  a  catalogue, 
which  will  certainly  be  dne  of  the  most  important  in 
its  class.  We  are  informed  that  he  is  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving all  American  publications  in  his  line,  and  we 
happen  to  know  by  e.xperience  that  both  M.  Nuitter 
and  M.  Lajarte  are  cordial  in  their  welcome  to  Amer- 
icans. 


MUSIC   ABROAD. 

London.  The  chief  theme  of  interest  during  the 
present  musical  season,  thus  far,  has  been  the  Shake- 
spearian Comic  Opera,  2'Ae  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
by  Goetz,  as  given  by  Carl  Rosa's  trou]ie.  Out  of 
many  glowing  accounts  of  it,  we  select,  as  one  of  the 
shortest,  the  following  from  the  Examiner  of  Jan.  17 
(before  the  performance) :  — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  utterly  incomplete  rendering 
of  Goetz's  opera  when  first  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
eighteen  months  ago,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
in  affording  a  preliminary  study  it  placed  at  a  great 
advantage  all  who  will  hear  the  music  for  the  second 
time  next  Tuesday,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Like 
all  true  inspirations  of  genius,  and  as  such  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  recognize  it,  the  'Taming  of  the  Shrew  grows 
upon  the  listener  with  further  acquaintance,  and  every 
advance  towards  familiarity  wiih  its  mnsic  reveals 
fresh  beauties.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  fascinate  at 
the  outset.  Rather  is  one  struck  by  the  thorough  ear- 
nestness and  power  with  which  the  composer  has 
grasped  his  subject,  his  individuality  of  style,  and  the 
rich  flow  of  melody  running  alike  through  voice  parts 
and  orchestra.  When  all  is  known  and  understood 
it  is  simply  delightful  to  note  the  extraordinary  skill 
with  which' Goetz  has  worked  out  and  elaborated  the 
various  divisions  of  his  score ;  to  listen  to  the  charm- 
ing phrases  that  constitute  the  '  Leit-motives,'  as  they 
appear  and  reappear,  with  ever-changing  effect;  to 
marvel  at  the  splendid  grouping  of  the  choral  and  con- 
certed pieces ;  and,  above  all,  to  revel  in  the  masterly 
orchestration — tuneful  and  piquant  as  it  is  full  of 
scholarly  device — with  which  the  composer  has  en- 
riched his  score.  All  who  heard  his  symphony  in  F 
■will  have  been  prepared  for  the  '  polyphonic '  style, 
which  is  this  musiciait's  chief  characteristic ;  but,  clever 
as  the  score  may  be,  no  one  can  say  that  aught  in  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  smells  of  the  lamp.  Here,  in 
fact,  is  an  opera  which  may  well  form  a  model  for 
composers  of  the  future.  They  will  find  originality, 
without  any  outrage  of  orthodox  forms.  They  will 
find  every  character  possessing  appropriate  means  of 
expression  —  each,  as  it  were,  with  distinctive  music 
of  its  own  ;  and  they  will  find,  too,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  write  a  comic  opera  in  four  acts  that  need 
never  for  a  moment  become  tedious  to  a  fairly  atten- 
tive and  appreciative  audience. 

"  The  German  libretto  of  Der'  Widerspanstigen  Zah- 
mung  is  by  J.  Viktor  Widmann,  who  very  properly 
describes  it  as  '  freely  arranged  '  from  Shakespeare's 
comedy.  The  order  of  the  scenes  is  changed,  many 
are  left  out,  and  others  are  compressed,  with  con- 
siderable gain  of  cflTect  for  operatic  purposes.  No 
fault  can  be  found  with  this  ;  but  the  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Rev.  J.  Troutbeck  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
accepted  without  protest.  This  gentleman  appears  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to 
do  with  Shakespeare,  and  to  rely  almost  exclusively 
on  his  own  powers  of  adaptation,  which  are  very  poor 
indeed.  The  task  may  not  have  been  an  easy  one, 
but  something  better  than  a  mere  literal  translation  of 
German  sentences,  with  occasional  incongruous  mix- 
tures of  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  conjunctions,  might 
surely  have  been  managed.  Fortunately,  however, 
Shakespeare's  comedy  will  be  at  home  here,  and  still 
more  fortunately  the  success  of  Goetz's  chef-d'ceuvre 
will  not  depend  on  a  comprehension  of  Mr.  Trout- 
beck's  version  of  the  libretto.  Whether  the  public 
take  quickly  to  the  music  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  that 
cultivated  opera-goers  will  at  once  recognize  its  claims 
we  feel  convinced.  Apart  from  the  general  features 
of  excellence  already  mentioned  there  are  numbers  in 
the  work  that  require  no  second  hearing  to  confirm  as 
gems  of  the  purest  melody.     Among  these  we  may 


point  out,  in  the  first  act,  the  duet  between  Lucentio 
and  Bianca,  and  the  soliloquy  in  which  Petruchio  de- 
termines to  undertake  the  laming  of  Katharine;  in 
the  second,  Katharine's  song,  *  Ich  will  mich  Keiiiem 
geben,'  her  subsequent  duet  with  Petruchio,  and  the 
quintet  that  concludes  the  scene;  in  the  third,  con- 
spicuously, the  opening  quartet,  Baptista's  welcome  to 
his  guests,  and  the  succeeding  chorus  —  all  charming 
pieces  ol  writing,  while  the  scene  between  Lucentio, 
Hortensio,  and  Bianca  is  worthy  of  Rossini  in  bis  best 
mood.  Equally  tine,  in  their  way,  are  the  remaining 
parts  of  this  third  act,  which  further  includes  the  wed- 
ding and  arrival  of  the  newly-married  pair  at  Peiru- 
chio's  house.  The  famous  scene  with  the  tailor  and 
servants  in  the  last  act  is  treated  in  masterly  fashion  ; 
and  from  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  opera,  as  if  Goetz 
had  now  thoroughly  warmed  to  his  task,  every  phrase 
is  instinct  with  genius  and  true  musical  feeling.  A 
glorious  duet  betv\een  Petruchio  and  Katharine  — 
shrew  no  lonj^er,  but  loving  and  obedient  —  is  followed 
by  a  sejrtet  full  of  rii  h  harmony,  and  this  leads  up  to 
the  final  chorus  of  joy  and  triumph,  a  fitting  climax  to 
a  really  noble  work." 

The  opera  seems  to  have  been  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess, and  it  was  repeated  during  the  week.  The  Mu- 
sical World  says :  — 

"  A  more  attentive  and  iutelligent  audience  hits 
rarely  assembled  within  the  walls  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  The  performance,  iiinler  Signor  Randeg- 
ger's  direction  was  admirable  from  first  to  last.  The 
cast  of  the  dramatis  persona}  was,  m  all  instances, 
highly  efficient,  while  the  orchestra  and  chorus  left 
little  or  nothing  to  desire.  Miss  Minnie  Hauk,  as 
Katharine,  has  added  another  Carmen  to  her  reper- 
tory —  more  than  which,  her  inimitable  performance 
of  Bizet's  gypsy-heroine  borne  in  mind,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say.  Miss  Georgina  Burns  is  a  charming 
representative  of  Bianca,  Katharine's  less  impetuous 
sister.  Mr.  Walter  Bolton  is  an  excellent  Petrncliio, 
and  all  the  subordinate  parts  are  adequately  filled." 

The  career  of  the  composer,  his  struggles  and  his 
premature  decease,  are  already  familiar  to  many  mu- 
sic-lovers.    Figaro  tells  us  :  — 

It  is  curious,  too,  that  there  are  two  other  opera- 
writers  named  Gotz  still  living  in  Germany.  Carl 
Gotz  is  a  chorister  at  Breslau,  and  he  has  written  a 
five-act  romantic  opera,  entitled  "  Gustavus  Wasa," 
which  has  not  succeeded  either  at  Weimar  or  Breslau. 
Frederick  Gotz,  a  violinist,  a  native  of  Neustadt,  and 
a  pupil  of  Spohr,  has  also  written  an  opera,  "  The 
Corsairs,"  which  fourteen  years  ago  failed  at  Weinuir. 
Hermann  Gotz,  the  composer  of  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  was  a  native  of  Konigsberg,  where  he  was 
born  in  1840.  He  studied  in  his  native  town  under 
Ludwig  Kohler,  afterwards  at  the  Berlin  Conserva- 
toire under  Stern,  and  subsequently  under  Herr  Ul- 
rich  and  Dr  Hans  von  Billow.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  accepteil  the  post  of  organist,  recently  vacated 
by  Kircher,  at  Winterthur,  near  Zurich  in  Switzer- 
land, and  it  was  here  that  "  Der  Widerspanstigen 
Zahmang  "  was  first  sketched.  For  a  dozen  years, 
however,  Gotz  was  compelled  to  bear  his  disappoint- 
ment as  beat  he  could.  No  manager  would  accept 
his  woi'k,  and  although  his  piano  trio,  his  three  duets 
for  piano  and  violin,  and  his  piano  quartet  had  been 
brought  out,  no  publisher  would  risk  the  heavy  ex- 
pense of  printing  his  opera.  At  last  his  opportu- 
nity ai-rived,  and  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "was 
brought  out  at  Mannheim  on  October  11, 1874.  Then 
did  the  despised  composer  suddenly  awake  to  find 
himself  famous.  The  managers  who  had  snubbed 
him  were  at  his  feet,  the  publishers  begged  for  scraps 
from  his  pen.  The  success  of  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  "  was  pronounced  and  decisive,  and  the  work 
speedily  ran  through  the  leading  theatres  of  Germany, 
being  added  to  the  general  repertory  at  Vienna,'Ber- 
lin,  Leipsic,  and  other  places.  But  the  hard  work, 
the  troubles,  the  sorrows,  and  disappointments  of 
former  years  soon  told  on  the  health  of  Herr  Gotz. 
Two  years  after  his  first  and  only  success  he  passed 
away  in  a  little  village  near  Zurich,  leaving  the  third 
and  last  act  of  his  second  opera,  "  Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  to  be  finished  by  Herr  Franck,  conductor  of 
the  opera-house  at  Mannheim. 

—  Although  the  list  of  artists  engaged  for  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  season  is  not  yet  definitively  set- 
tled, it  is  at  least  likely  that  Madame  Pauline  Lucca 
will  return  to  play  the  part  of  Carmen,  at  Covent 
Garden.  At  present.  Mile.  Bloch,  who  made  so 
great  a  success  last  year,  does  not  seem  to  be  engaged  ; 
but  it  is  settled  that  Madame  Albani  will  positively 
return  to  the  opera.  The  list  of  names  also  include 
Mesdames  Patti,  Scalchi,  Mantilla,  and  Corsi ;  Miles. 
Valleria,  Turolla,  Pyk,  Schoeu,  Sonnino,  Ghiotti, 
Pasqua,  and  Peppina  de  Malvezzi  (a  de'butante) ; 
MM.  Eugel  and  St.  Athos  (debutants),  Nicolini,  Ma- 
rini,    Corsi,    Sabatier,   Manfrcdi,  Gayarre,   Graziani, 


Cotogni,  Maurel,  Lassalle,  XJghetti,  Gailhard,  Silves- 
tri,  Ciampi,  Capponi,  Caracciolo,  Raguer,  Vidal,  and 
Scolara.  The  novelties  are  not  yet  settled,  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Norma  will  be  revived  for  Madame 
Albani,  while  there  is  a  talk  of  producing  one  of  the 
Nibelungen  Ring  series.  Two  entirely  new  operas 
will,  at  any  rate,  be  given.  The  season  will  begin  on 
or  about  Tuesday,  April  13,  and  will  last,  at  any  late 
till  July  10,  and  |)erhap3  to  the  17lh. 

—  To  show  what  comjjosers  arc  popular  in  Great 
Britain,  a  statistician  has  compiled,  for  the  list  of  the 
chief  performances  of  the  last  year,  the  following  fig- 
ures :  — 

In  choral  works  Handel  heads  the  list  with  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  purlormanccs,  sixty-two  of  which  are  of 
the  Messiah.  Mendelssohn  is  next,  with  seventy-four 
pcrforniaiices,  twenty-eight  being  of  the  Elijah.  Stern- 
dale  Bennett  comes  next  with  forty  peifornianccs 
(thirty  of  the  Maij  Queen  and  ten  of  the  Woman  of 
Samaria).  H.iydn  next,  with  twenly-seven,  fifteen 
being  of  the  Creation.  Hosaini  follows  uiih  sixteen, 
thirteen  being  of  the  Stabul  Mater.  Macfarreu  lour- 
teen,  ten  of  the  Mui/  Queen.  Then  come  Beethoven, 
Bavuetr,  and  Sullivan,, with  twelve  performances  each  ; 
JMozart  with  ten;  Cowan  with  nine;  and  Spohr, 
Romberg,  Weber,  Schubert,  and  Henry'  Smart  with 
five  each  ;  Ciierubini,  Schumann,  Benedict,  Gounod, 
Baruby,  and  Roots  are  credited  with  three  performances 
each,  and  several  others  with  one  each.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  stated  that  difficulties  exist  against  the  per- 
formance of  works  by  such  writers  as  Weber,  Schu- 
bert, Cherubini,  Schumann,  and  others  in  country 
towns,  and  besiiles  the  list  ia  probably  incomplete. 

At  the  Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  Concerts, 
however,  no  such  difficulties  stand  in  the  way.  The 
performers  are  the  best  of  their  sort,  and  the  audiences 
are  drawn  from  the  pick  of  the  flower  of  amateurs  of 
chamber-music  in  this  couutiy.  It  is  therefore  by  no 
means  astonishing  to  find  Beethoven  heading  the  list 
during  the  past  year  with  fort} -one  performances,  fol- 
lowed, afar  off,  by  Mozart,  fourteen;  Schumann, 
thirteen  ;  Haydn,  eleven  ;  Schubert,  eleven  ;  Men- 
delssohn, ten ;  Chopin,  nine  ;  Bach  and  Brahms,  five 
each ;  Spohr  and  Rubinstein,  four  each ;  Handel, 
Cherubini,  Gotz  and  Saint-Saens,  two  each  ;  ami 
eleven  other  writers  with  one  each.  —  Conespondent  of 
Musical  Review. 

— The  Saturday  Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were 
resumed  January  31,  when  the  directors  wise'y  took 
advantage  of  the  anniversary  of  Schubert's  birth  to 
form  their  programme  entirely  of  the  works  of  that 
master.  The  scheme,  indeed,  very  appropriately 
began  with  the  first,  and  ended  with  the  last,  symph- 
ony of  Schubert,  concerning  each  of  which  a  romantic 
tale  may  be  told.  Schubert's  first  symphony,  a  single 
movement  of  which  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  England  on  Saturday,  is  an  item  of  the  "  far  richer 
booty "  of  which  Robert  Schumann  so  eloquently 
spoke.  A  note  at  the  end  of  the  score  tells  us  it  was 
written  in  1813,  when  Schubert  was  sixteen,  and  not 
as  Mr.  Grove,  by  an  obvious  error  of  calculation,  avers, 
when  the  composer  was  "  far  on  towards  eighteen." 
Schubert  at  that  time  could  but  a  few  months  before 
have  quitted  the  Konvictschule  attached  to  the  Emper- 
or's chapel  at  Vienna,  and  there  he  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  hearing  the  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
others  of  the  older  masters  performed  at  the  daily  prac- 
tices by  the  school  orchestra.  That  he  was  miserably 
impecunious  is  known  by  a  letter  quoted  by  Mr. 
Grove,  in  which  poor  Franz  begs  his  bi-other  for  a  few 
pence  to  buy  bread,  and  also  by  the  notorious  fact  that 
many  of  his  inspirations  of  that  period  w-ere  lost, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  lad  to  buy  music  paper  to 
put  them  down.  However,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  this  was  Schubert's  first  symphony,  and  the  frag- 
ment which  Mr.  Grove  vouchsafed  its  on  Saturday 
raised  sufficient  interest  to  cause  Schubert  lovers  to 
wish  for  the  entire  work.  Scored  for  a  small  orchestra, 
and  cast  in  the  recognized  form,  the  most  charming 
point  of  this  section  of  the  symphony  is  the  evidence 
it  displays  of  the  budding  Schubert,  in  the  beautiful 
treatment  of  the  wood  wind.  Further  than  this  it 
would  hardly  be  wise  to  go  until  the  entire  symphony 
—  which  is  still  in  manuscript — is  placed  before 
amateurs.  The  selection  from  the  "Rosamunde" 
music,  comprising  the  entr'actes  in  B  minor  and  B-fiat, 
the  Shepherd  Melody,  and  the  ballet  air  in  G,  were 
admirably  played  by  the  orchestra  under  Mr.  August 
Manns,  ;which  also  gave  a  reading  of  the  great  C 
major  symphony  which  even  the  Crystal  Palace  band 
would  hardly  wish  to  surpass.  Miss  Lilian  Bailey 
sang  the  romance  in  F  minor  in  the  "  Rosamunde" 
music,  and  other  songs ;  Herr  Henschel  singing  also 
the  "  Erl  King."  —  Figaro. 

Dk.  von  Buelow  introduced  at  last  Monday's 
Popular  Concert  a  genuine  novelty:  the  first  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin,  and  one  of  the  latest  works  writ- 
ten by  Johannes  Brahms.  Although  it  is  somewhat 
dangerous  to  judge  a  work  of  Brahms  at  its  first  per- 
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formance,  a  single  hearing  is  sufficient  to  perceive 
that  the  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  has  about  it  more 
of  the  elements  of  general  popularity  than  many 
others  of  Brahms's  more  exacting  compositions.  Not 
only  is  the  sonata  of  comparative  brevity,  but  its 
structure  is  for  the  most  part  simple,  and  it  obviously 
seeks  rather  to  please  by  its  beauty  than  to  astonish 
by  its  intricacy.  Further  than  this  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  go  until  a  second  performance  is  vouchsafed 
to  the  public  by  Mr.  Arthur  ChappeU.  If  such  a  per- 
formance be  given  this  year,  it  will,  however,  be  with- 
out the  assistance  of  Dr.  von  Biilow  and  Madame 
Neruda,  the  pianist  making  his  last  appearance,  and 
the  violinist  her  last  appearance  but  two,  this  season, 
last  Monday.  —  Ibid. 


Hamburgh.  —  A  "  Mozart  Celebration  "  was  held 
at  the  Stadt Theater,  from  the  17th  to  the  27th  of 
Janu.ary,  the  composer's  birthday.  It  was  a  continu- 
ous performance  of  his  operas,  —  a  healthy  antidote 
to  the  Wagner  mania  !  They  were  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing order;  Idomeneus  ;  Die  Enlfuhruncj  (followed 
bv  Mozart  wid  Schikaneder,  by  Louis  Schneider)  ; 
Figaro's  Hochzeit ;  Don  Juan  ;  Cosi  Jan  Tutte ;  Die 
ZauberJJote;  and  Titus;  sup].L'mented  by  a  grand 
scenic  Festspid,  devised  for  the  occasion  by  Herr 
Hock. 

—  A  similar  hi^torical  week  dedicated  to  Mozart's 
operas  was  to  be  held  simultaneously  in  Vienna  and 
in  Leipzig.  

Leipzig.  —  The  twelfth  Gewandhaus  Concert, 
January  8,  again  presented  two  symphonies  :  Spohr 
in  C  minor,  and  Haydn  in  C  major  (No.  7  of  the 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  ed.).  Mme.  Joachim  sang  the 
aria  from  Fitus,  with  clarinet  obligato,  the  Spanish 
song  by  Brahms,  "  Das  Strau'^schen,"  by  Dvorak, 
and  "  Wilkommen  and  Abschied "  by  Schubert. 
Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann,  from  London,  was  the 
pianist,  and  played  the  Rondo  hrillant  of  Mendels- 
sohn, Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor  of  Bach,  Nov- 
elette in  E,  Schumann,  "Etude  in  B  minor,  Mendels- 
sohn. The  orchestra  also  played  an  Air  de  Ballet 
and  Gavotte  from  Gluck's  Jphigenia. 

The  novelty  at  the  thirteenth  Gewandhaus  Concert 
was  a  Symphony  in  C  by  Herr  August  Keissmann, 
who  conducted  in  person.  It  was  performed  with 
great  care,  but  received  with  comparative  indifference. 
Mile.  Agnes  Zimmermann  played  Sterndale  Bennett's 
Piatio-foite  Concerto  in  C  minor,  a  charming  Gavotte 
of  her  own  lomposition,  and  other  pieces,  Herr  Carl 
Schroder,  a  member  of  the  orchestra,  giving  Eckert's 
violoncello  Concerto.  Both  lady  and  gentleman 
(lady  especially)  were  warmly  applauded.  Tlie  con- 
cert ended  with  Brahms's"  Variations  on  a  Theme  by 
Haydn."  —  Hurren  Koinecke  and  Schradieck  have 
given  two  concerts,  at  which  they  played  Beethoven's 
ten  Sonatas  for  Piano-forte  and  Violin,  five  at  each 
concert.  The  jjroceeds  were  devoted  to  the  sufferers 
bv  a  recent  accident  in  the  Zwickau  mines. 


ViESSA.  —  At  a  recent  Concert  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Socicij'  tile  first  performance  of  an  overture 
10  an  o|}era  by  i'ranz  Schubert,  entitled  "  Des  Teu- 
f.  I's  Lustschloss,"  created  nuuh  interest.  The  work 
was  composed,  to  a  libretto  by  Kotzebuc,  between  the 
years  1813-14,  when  the  composer  was  still  almost  a 
boy,  and  has  never  been  printed.  The  first  and  third 
acts  are  said  to  be  still  in  existence,  the  manusciipt  of 
the  seconil  having  scrred  to  licht  the  fire  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  of  the  composer.  The  overture  is  described 
as  being  sprightly  and  of  sound  workmanship. 

—  Herr  Josef  .Joachim  is  just  now  engaged  upon  a 
raost  successful  concert-tour  extending  over  Austria 
and  some  parts  of  Italy,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Viennese  pianist,  Herr  Bonawiiz.  At  Milan,  where 
the  two  anist-s  appeared  on  the  6th  of  last  month  and 
on  sabsequc-nt  dates,  iheir  reception  has  heen  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  kind,  the  eminent  violinist  creating 
a  furore  with  his  Huugarian  Concerto  and  the  Hun- 
garian dances.  

BEC93ELS.  —  A  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Belgian  independence  will  be 
held  this  year  at  Brussels,  preparations  on  a  grand 
scale  having  already  been  made.  A  hall  capable  of 
holding  some  6000  persons  is  being  erected,  where 
TDUjical  performances  will  take  place  during  three 
successive  days,  the  first  being  devoted  to  old  IJelgian 
rna.sti.-rs,  the  third  to  solo  performances  and  modern 
Belgian  composers,  while  on  the  second  the  choral 
societies  of  Antwerp  will  unite  in  concert. 
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LA    DAMNATION    DE    FAUST. 

Thkre  seems  to  be  just  now,  among  us  as  well 
as  the  Parisians,  what  the  politicians  call  a  "  boom ' 
for  Hector  Berlioz.  To  the  old  impression  of 
unmitigated  noise  and  lury  with  which  a  fevv, 
doubtless  imperfect,  renderings  of  some  of  his 
overtures,  etc.,  had  prepossessed  most  of  us 
against  his  music  as  that  of  almost  a  madman, 
there  have  recently  succeeded  sweeter  experi- 
ences on  hearing  bis  pastoral  Flight  into  Egypt, 
and  his  song  of  Tlie  Captive.  And  now,  while 
we  in  Boston  have  been  listening  for  the  first 
time  to  his  Sijmphouie  Fanlaslique  (which  is 
gentle  and  poetic  in  the  first  three  parts,  at  least, 
though  morbid,  wild,  and  like  a  pandemonium  in 
the  last  two),  New  York,  through  the  enterprise 
and  skill  of  Dr.  Damrosch,  has  been  waxing  more 
and  more  enthusiastic  over  several  performances 
of  one  of  his  greatest  works,  three  hours  in  length, 
for  chorus,  orchestra,  and  solo  voices.  We  would 
gladly  have  been  of  the  Boston  party  who  went 
on  to  hear  it;  but  since  that  was  impossible  we 
have  copied  a  large  portion  of  the  Tribune's  ex- 
cellent review  of  the  performance,  and  will  here 
add  the  analysis  to  which  our  New  York  corre- 
spondent refers  elsewhere. 

The  legend  commences  with  an  Andante  placido  in 
D  major,  4  time,  without  any  overture.  The  motive 
is  first  given  by  the  violas  with  no  harmony,  and  then 
taken  up  by  the  wind  instruments  v\ith  Faust  (who  is 
meditating  in  the  fields  over  the  new-born  spring)  and 
further  strengthened  by  the  violins;  at  last  it  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  full  orchestra,  in  which  the  piccolo 
and  horns  suggestthe  Ilackoi  zy  March  and  the  Rondo 
of  the  peasants,  and  prepare  the  listener  for  the  subse- 
quent development.  The  introduction  closes  with  a 
pp  symphony  of  the  violins,  and, leads  into  the  cho- 
rus and  Rondo  of  the  peasants,  which  is  of  a  rather 
gay  nature  and  once  interrupted  by  a  G  major  Presto 
in  #  time.  At  this  point  Faust  appears  again  with 
his  sad  theme  (this  time  in  B  minor) ;  but  he  cannot 
compete  with  the  gayness  of  the  peasants.  At  last 
tiumpets  announce  tlie  approach  of  the  army,  which 
passes  by  to  the  sounds  of  the  Marche  Hongroise,  in 
A  minor,  splendidly  instrumented. 

A  double  bass  solo  in  fugue  style  (large  |  time, 
F  sharp  minor)  initiates  the  second  part,  which  finds 
Faust  in  his  study.  He  sings  :  "Nothing  takes  away 
my  sorrow."  The  accompaniment  becomes  more 
lively,  the  double  basses  play  syncopes,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  violins.  A  recitative  comes  next ;  the 
syncopes  rise  from  C  major  to  A  major,  and  fall  sud- 
denly with  the  commencement  of  the  Easter  Hymn 
(Religioso  moderato  assai,  -i  time)  upon  F  major.  The 
Easter  Hymn  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  chorus,  in 
which  Faust  takes  part  with  the  words  :  "  Memory  of 
happy  days."  Mephisto,  briefly  and  characteristically 
introduced,  appears  and  mockingly  interrupts  Faust's 
happy  mood.  Then  follows  a  dialogue,  in  which 
Mephisto  succeeds  in  persuading  Faust  to  go  with 
him.  This  episode  offers  little  musical  novelty.  Next 
is  heard  the  chorus  of  the  drinkers  (C  minor,  J),  a 
piece  most  interesting  and  beautiful  as  regards  rhythm^ 
full  of  vigor  and  life  ;  and  then  follows  the  very  original 
song  of  Brander:  "There  was  a  rat"  (D  major,  |-). 
The  short  refrain  of  the  chorus,  "  As  if  he  had  love  in 
his  bosom,"  is  of  nuvgniHcent  effect.  Then  follows  an 
"  Amen"  fugue,  which  had  better  be  left  uncriticised 
since  the  composer  meant  it  for  a  joke.  It  is  to  be 
pitied  that  composers  of  Berlioz's  standing  make  such 
jokes;  one  feels  inclined  to  think  of  "sour  grapes." 
Mephslo  asks  the  drinkers'  permission  to  sing  a  ditty, 
which  is  granted,  and  he  sings  the  song  of  the  "  Itoynl 
Flea"  {allei/retto  con  molo,  J,  F  major),  initiated  by  a 
powerful  crash  in  the  orchestra.  B'/rlioz  goes,  perhaps 
a  little  too  far  in  this  song  as  regards  painting  music, 
since  he  puts  the  task  upon  the  violins  to  imitate  mu- 
sically the  hopping  of  the  much  disliked  insect. 


The  most  interesting  piece  of  the  entire  legend  is  the 
finale  of  the  second  part.  It  commences  with  a  short 
orchestral  prelude,  which  imitates  the  ride  of  Faust 
and  Mephisto  through  the  air.  At  the  end  of  this 
pass.age,  which  is  mostly  executed  by  wind  instru- 
ments with  high  notes,  and  violins,  on  the  high  part  of 
the  strings,  the  violins  slowly  go  down  into  the  lower  • 
notes,  and  Mephisto  describes  in  a  quiet  and  in  no 
way  demoniacally  written  Aria  in  D  (*-  time)  the 
iriendly  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  then  calls  upon  his 
serving  ghosts  to  sing  Faust  to  sleep.  The  next  cho- 
rus of  the  Elves  is  broad  and  excellently  planned. 
For  its  basis  it  has  nothing  at  all  of  a  ghostly  nature  ; 
but  this  latter  is  given  by  a  middle  passage  in  F  sharp 
minor  (the  chorus  is  in  D),  and  several  features  in 
the  accompaniment.  After  a  masterly  continued 
organ-point  on  the  lower  dominant  (G)  the  [chorus 
closes  softly.  But  the  conclusive  dsep  D  is  carried 
through  pp  by  the  double  basses  and  violoncellos 
during  the  whole  now  following  passage,  and  repre- 
sents the  sleeping  Faust.  At  the  same  time  the  muted 
violins  play  a  pretty  dance  movement,  which  is  a 
shortening  of  the  theme  of  the  preceding  chorus,  and 
this  again  is  occasionallj'  implicated  by  chords  of  high 
wind  instruments  and  solitary  harp  tones,  together 
producing  a  great  effect.  One  imagines  the  sleep- 
ing Faust  in  reality  surrounded  by  graceful  fairies. 
This  orchestral  number  caused  great  enthusiasm  with 
calls  for  repetition  ;  this  and  the  Hungarian  Rackoczy 
March  pleased  the  most  of  all  the  scenes.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  part  is  formed  by  two  male  choruses  iu 
B-flat  major,  the  one  sung  by  soldiers,  quite  martial 
and  energetic,  and  the  other  by  students,  very  char- 
acteristic and  wild.  Both  choruses  united  create  a 
very  exciting  finale. 

In  the  third  part  we  find  Faust  in  Margaret's 
room.  After  a  sweet  prelude,  Mephisto  announces 
her  approach.  Faust  hides  behind  the  curtain,  while 
Margaret  sings  the  "King  of  Thiile  "  (F  major).  In 
this  the  composer  succeeds  less  than  in  the  humorous 
passages,  but  at  the  same  time  the  obligato  accom- 
paniment of  the  viola  (well  played  by  Mr.  Frisch)  is 
very  effective.  After  this  song  the  scene  changes  and 
we  find  Mephisto  conjuring  ghosts  before  Margaret's 
house.  Here  .again  Berlioz  has  done  some  bizarre 
work.  The  involved  ballet  in  D  contains  passages  of 
the  wildest  effects.  Now  follows  perhaps  the  most 
original  song  of  the  whole  work,  Mephisto's  serenade 
in  B  major,  with  guitar-imitations,  consisting  of 
|jizzicato  arpeggios  of  the  string  quartet.  A  new  finale 
brings  the  third  part  to  a  close.  This  commences 
with  a  Duo  between  Faust  and  Margaret,  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  "  music  of  the  future,"  which  leads  to 
a  trio  by  the  entree  of  Mephisto,  and  is  heightened 
to  a  good  effect  by  a  chorus  of  citizens  and  work- 
men. 

The  fourth  and  last  part  commences  with  Mar- 
garet's song :  "  My  heart  is  heavy,"  which  falls  from 
the  simple  and  natural  poem  into  a  somewhat  theatil- 
cal  tone.  The  translation  consists  of  nine  verses,  for 
which  the  composer  did  not  repeat  the  melody,  but 
composed  the  whole  song.  After  this  song  the  sol- 
diers' and  students'  chorus  is  repeated,  and  is  then 
followed  by  a  recitative  of  Margaret  in  which  she  de- 
]jlores  the  absence  of  the  friend.  Afterwards  Faust 
is  found  in  a  forest,  singing  of  the  grandeur  of  nature, 
when  Mephisto  joins  him  and  speaks  of  Margaret's 
misery.  Faust  demands  of  the  devil  to  save  her, 
which  the  latter  promises  after  Faust  has  signed  a 
contract.  Both  now  mount  black  steeds  to  rescue 
the  sinner.  Here  the  orchestra  splendidly  describes 
the  different  scenes  and  incidents.  How  they  pass  a 
way  cross  before  which  peasants  are  praying,  how  a 
monster  persecutes  theni,  how  skeletons  dance,  etc. 

[Here  the  MS.  suddenly  comes  to  an  end.  Perhaps  the 
missing  leaf  will  follow.] 


MUSIC  IN  BOSTON. 

Hauvahd  Musical  Association.  —  The  fifth 
Symphony  Concert,  Thursday  afternoon,  February 
12,  drew  the  fullest  audience  of  the  season,  partly 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  novel  features  of  the  following 
programme :  — 
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1.  Overture  to  "  Fidelio,"  in  E Beethoven. 

2.  Kecitative  and  Iloniance:   "  Selva  opaca  " 

(5o?;i6ve  ybrt'i),  from '■  Guillainne  Tell  "        .       Rossini. 
Miss  Louie  Homer. 

3.  Piano-forte   Concerto,  in  F,   Op.  22  (First 

time  in  America) Louis  Bivcssi7i. 

Allegro  con  fuoco.  — Andante.  —  Allegro  con  fuoco. 
Miss  Jessie  Cochran. 

4.  Songs  with  Piano-forte Grieg. 

a.  Ich  liebe  ciich. 

b.  Waldwauderung. 

c.  Erstes  Begegnen. 

Miss  Louie  Homer. 
6.  Symphonic  Fantastique:   "  L' Episode  de  la 
Vie  d'un  Artiste,"   Op.    14a  (First  time  in 

Boston) .       Hector  Berlioz 

Beethoven's  bright  overture,  the  fourtli  and  last  of 
the  Leonora  series,  was  plavcd  with  spirit  and  pre- 
cision, making  a  wholesome,  lively  opening,  iu  con. 
trast  to  the  morhidly  elaborate  work  of  Berlioz,  which 
formed  the  last  and  larger  half  of  the  concert.  The 
intervening  solo  performances  were  highly  interesting. 
Miss  Homer,  who  sang  the  part  of  Penelope  so  well  in 
the  recent  performance  of  Odysseus  by  the  Cecilia,  ap- 
peared now  for  the  second  time  only  in  a  large  con- 
cert-hall. Her  face  and  figure,  somewhat  suggestive 
of  the  young  Jenny  Lind  when  she  grew  radiant  in 
the  light  of  her  own  singing,  seemed  full  of  music  and 
a  native  instinct  of  lyrical  expression,  winning  sym- 
pathy at  once.  Yet  the  struggle  to  conceal  her  nerv- 
ousness was  bnt  imperfectly  concealed.  Her  voice 
is  of  a  beautiful  quality  in  the  higher  tones,  sweet, 
rich,  and  powerful ;  but  the  lower  tones  seemed  to 
lack  substance  and  were  often  indistinctly  heard; 
this  may  have  been  timidity.  We  heard  the  "  color  " 
of  iTer  voice  throughout  its  principal  range  com- 
pared to  that  of  her  golden  hair.  Her  delivery  of 
the  recitative  from  William  Tell  was  well  conceived, 
dramatic,  and  refined ;  and  she  sang  the  noble  mel- 
ody of  the  Eossini  aria  sweetly,  chastely,  and  with 
taste  and  feeling.  The.  good  impression  was  more 
than  confirmed  by  her  delicate,  fine  rendering  of  the 
poetic  little  songs  by  Grieg,  to  which  the  rather  difii- 
cult  and  by  no  means  commonplace  accompaniments 
were  very  nicely  played  by  Mr.  Preston. 

The  Concerto  by  Louis  Brassin,  a  teacher  of  the 
piano  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoi-y,  is  a  graceful  com- 
position of  a  gentle,  pastoral  character,  musician-like 
in  form  and  treatment,  but  of  no  great  strength  or  in- 
tensity in  its  ideas.  It  flows  on  very  evenly,  and  is 
unique  (so  far  as  we  know)  among  concertos  by  its 
clinging  to  the  same  theme  through  all  three  move- 
ments. The  Andante,  indeed,  is  but  a  continuation, 
without  pause,  of  the  first  Allegro,  only  in  a  slower 
rhythm,  so  that  when  it  began  mo.st  listeners  fancied 
it  to  be  but  a  momentary  slackening  of  the  tempo. 
This  is  the  most  charming  portion  of  the  work.  The 
finale,  to  be  sure,  starts  off  with  a  new  and  brilliant 
motive,  which,  however,  proves  to  be  only  episodical, 
for  it  soon  relapses  into  the  original  theme,  and  that 
rules  to  the  end.  The  Concerto,  as  far  as  the  piano 
was  concerned,  was  well  suited  to  the  neat,  sure,  del- 
icate, and  finished  execution  of  Miss  Cochran.  Had 
the  great  hall  been  equally  well  suited  to  her,  and  had 
the  full  orchestral  accomp.animent  been  less  unremit- 
ting, she  would  have  been  heard  to  better  advantage. 
Her  interpretation  of  the  work  showed  taste,  intelli- 
gence, good  culture,  and  aplomb;  the  onl}'  want  was 
of  physical  strength  sufficient  to  prevail  in  that  great 
space.  But  the  young  lady  was  playing  for  the  first 
time  with  orchestra  ;  she  has  talent,  and  her  day,  no 
doubt,  will  come.  Great  interest  was  shown  in  her 
appearance. 

The  programme  Symphony  of  Berlioz,  of  course, 
was  the  marked  feature  of  the  concert.  The  pror 
gramme,  or  its  substance,  in  Schumann's  words,  we 
have  already  given.  It  undertakes  to  describe  the 
dream  of  a  love-sick  artist,  who  has  taken  ojiium,  and 
is  in  five  parts,  —  the  first  sentimental,  the  second  gay 
and  festive,  the  third  pastoral,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grim,  funereal,  ending  in  the  wildest,  seemingly  cha- 
otic, but  by  no  means  formless.  Witches'  Sabbath. 
We  were  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  freedom  from 
extravagance,  the  absence  of  all  noise  and  fury  in  the 
three  gentler  movements;  through  them  .all  the  noisier 
brass  instruments  are  held  in  as  abstemiously  as  in  the 
first  two  thirds  of  Don  Giovanni.     In  all  these  move- 


ments there  are  many  delicate  poetic  beauties,  charm- 
ing melodic  passages,  and  many  origin.al  and  lovely 
combinations  and  contrasts  of  instruments,  especially 
the  wood  wind. 

Part  I.  ("Reveries,  Passions")  begins  Largo,  in  a 
vague,  uneasy,  melancholy  strain,  well  answering  to 
the  composer's  idea  of  restless  love  without  an  object. 
Then  comes  in  the  melody,  which  typifies  the  loved  one, 
and  which  becomes  the  connecting  thread  throughout 
the  Symphony.  This  melody  is  well  pronounced  and 
clear,  and  of  considerable  length  ;  we  must  say  it 
seems  to  us  a  little  studied,  artificial,  and  of  a  sickly 
hue.  But  it  answers  the  end  of  convenient  dismem- 
berment and,  working  up  through  many  ingenious 
contrapuntal  devices.  The  Allegro  is  impassioned, 
tender,  delirious,  peaceful,  and  serious  by  turns. 
Merely  as  music  it  is  very  interesting. 

Part  11.  (The  Ball)  .starts  with  a  fresh  and  charm- 
ing Waltz  tempo,  which  grows  a  little  vague  as  it 
goes  on  ;  but  the  movement  is  a  happy  relief  to  the 
dreamy  sentiment  of  the  first  part.  It  has  two  harp- 
parts,  which  were  here  cleverly  represented  on  piano- 
fortes by  Messrs.  Preston  and  FenoUosa.  The  mel- 
ody, Vne  loved  one,  reappears  amid  the  gay  festivity. 
There  is  a  certain  luscious,  sensuous  tone-coloring 
throughout. 

Part  III.,  Adagio,  is  pastoral,  a  scene  in  the  fields, 
opening  with  a  ranz-desvaches,  answered  in  the  dis- 
tance on  two  English  horns.  A  warm,  fresh,  charm- 
ing tone-picture  of  Nature  follows  ;  the  dreamer  is 
happy;  till  she,  the  melody,  appears  again,  when 
doubts  and  fears  cross  the  sunny  picture  like  shadows 
of  dark  clouds.  Much  of  this  music  bears  resem- 
blance to  passages  in  the  brook-side  scene  and  the 
finale  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  (Berlioz  was 
full  of  Beethoven  enthusiasm  at  that  time).  Then 
the  shepherd  melody  is  resumed  but  not  replied  to; 
for  there  are  sounds  of  distant  thunder,  marvellously 
well  rolled  up  by  four  tympani  and  other  drums,  for 
which  Berlioz,  who  had  studied  all  such  means  of  ef- 
fect more  carefully  than  any  other  man,  gives  most 
minute  directions  in  the  score.  Day  dies  out  in  si- 
lence. The  whole  scene  was  wonderfully  graphic,  and 
the  hush  of  the  whole  audience  complete. 

Part  IV.  He  dreams  he  has  killed  the  Beloved  and 
is  led  to  execution.  This  Marche  du  Supplice  brings 
in  brass  enough,  with  all  the  low  and  murky  reed 
tones,  and  combines  all  sounds  that  are  grim,  coarse, 
ruthless,  terrible,  and  startling.  You  hear  the  heavy 
footsteps,  and  the  coufused  crowding  in  of  the  multi- 
tude as  the  procession  nears  the  fatal  spot.  A  por- 
tion of  the  March,  however,  is  in  a  brilliant  and 
triumphant  strain,  which  sounds  like  Meyerbeer,  but 
Berlioz  was  before  him.  The  love  melody  begins, 
but  is  cut  short  halfway  by  the  fall  of  the  fatal  axe ! 
There  is  a  certain  terrible  fascination  in  all  this ;  it 
is  done  with  consummate  skill  of  instrumentation, 
and  great  originality  of  invention ;  but  "  Music, 
heavenly  Maid,"  has  fled  away  when  we  must  listen 
to  such  things,  and  it  is  not  wholesome  to  hear  much 
of  the  sort. 

Part  V.  The  "  Witches'  Sabbath  Night"  is  worse, 
—  all  pandemonium  let  loose,  in  f.act.  But  the  worst 
thing  about  it  is  that  the  melody,  the  ideal  object  of 
the  dreamer's  love,  appears  in  the  midst  of  it  sophis- 
ticated, tortured,  and  degraded  into  a  meretricious 
vulgar  dance-tune,  full  of  frills  and  trills,  enough  to 
shock  a  sensitive  imagination  ;  who  but  a  French- 
man could  have  committed  such  a  profanation  even 
in  a  dream,  or  published  it  in  music  even  if  he  had 
dreamed  it "! 

The  burlesque  parody  of  the  Dies  Irm,  at  first  given 
out  by  the  brass  in  grave  plain  chorale,  with  the  ap- 
palling accompaniment  of  the  ff/as_/ii)ie6;-e,  or  funeral 
bell  (here  represented  on  a  grand  piano),  then  put 
through  all  sorts  of  grotesque  variations,  and  finally 
worked  uj)  together  with  the  reckless  Rondo  of  the 
Sabbath,  shows  wonderful  power  as  a  mere  sensa- 
tional extravaganza.  Nor  is  it  wholly  without  form 
and  void;  there  is  a  long  fiigato  passage,  almost  a 
regular  fugue,  in  the  course  of  it,  which  again  suggests 
Beethoven,  that  is  to  say,  a  similar  orchestral  passage 
which  occurs  during  the  choral  finale  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony. ;— The  final  rout  is  beyond  all  power  of 
verbal  description. 


The  conductor  (Zcrrahn)  and  orchestra  deserve 
great  praise  for  the  really  excellent  performance  of 
this  str.iuge  and  extremely  diflicnlt  work  after  only 
three  rehearsals.  All  the  composer's  minute  direc- 
tions in  the  score  were  scrupulously  observed,  so  far 
as  it  was  possible  without  a  much  larger  orchestra. 


EuTEKPE.  For  the  third  chamber  concert,  Wed- 
nesday evening,  Feb.  11,  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Club  (Messrs.  Arnold,  Gansbach,  Gramm,  and  Wer- 
ner), were  the  interpreters  of  two  extremely  interest- 
ing and  well  contrasted  quartets  for  first  and  second 
violin,  viola,  and  'cello.  The  first,  Beethoven,  No.  10, 
in  E-fiat,  is  exquisitely  beautiful  and  full  of  subtle 
and  originiil  ideas,  especially  the  Adagio  with  its  spir- 
itual variations  and  .develo])mcnt  of  theme.  Those 
who  were  somewhat  prepared,  and  who  followed  the 
movements  closely,  were  profoundly  impressed  and 
delighted ;  but  it  is  not  a  thing  for  superficial,  careless 
hearing.  The  interpretation  was  a'.prcciativc  and 
well  nigh  faultless.  And  so  was  that  of  the  A  major 
<iuartet,  No.  3  of  the  three  composing  Op.  41,  by  Schu- 
mann, which  was  more  readily  appreciated  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  audience. 

The  fourth  concert,  Wednesday  evening,  March  10, 
offers  one  of  the  last  quartets  by  Beethoven,  in  X 
minor.  Op.  132,  and  one  by  Mendelssohn  in  D  major. 
Op.  44,  No  1,  with  the  same  interpreters. 


Mr.  Pekabo  has  given  two  more  matin e'es  or  re- 
citals, of  pianoforte  music  during  the  past  week,  being 
himself  the  sole  interpreter.  Of  these  hereafter.  He 
furthermore  announces  an  evening  concert  for  March 
8,  when  he  will  be  assisted  by  several  of  the  orches- 
tral musicians  in  the  production  of  an  Octet  by  Bar- 
giel. 


MUSICAL    CORRESPONDEA^CE. 

New  Yobk,  Feb.  23. —  Probably  the  most  notable  event 
of  the  present  musical  season  has  been  the  production  of  Ber- 
lioz's Damnniion  de  Fovst  by  the  Symphony  Society. 
Much  money  and  labor  have  been  expended  upon  it,  and  its 
success,  both  artistically  and  pecuniarily,  has  been  most 
gratifying  to  the  promoters  of  the  best  interests  of  the  soci- 
ety. On -Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  11,  a  full  rehearsal  was 
attended  by  some  eighteen  hundred  people.  At  the  public 
rehearsal  on  the  next  day  (Thursday,  Feb.  12),  the  hall  was 
full,  and  on  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  14,  the  cuncert-room 
was  crammed  to  suffocation.  By  universal  desire  the  Dam- 
nation was  repeated  on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  18.  and 
is  again  to  be  given  on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  25.  With 
regard  to  the  work  itself  I  prefer  to  give  no  opinion,  and  I 
send  you  herewith  a  carefully  written  critique  by  an  accom- 
plished musician,  whose  acumen  is  musical,  and  who  is  per- 
fectly fearless  in  expressing  his  genuine  sentiments. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  17,  the  Brooklyn  PliiUiar- 
monic  Society  gave  its  fourth  concert  with  the  appended 
progriimme :  — 

Andante  and  Fugue,  C  minor Mozart. 

(String  Orchestra.) 

Aria:   "IlmioTesoro" Mozart. 

(Sig.  Baldanza. ) 
Fourth  Symphony,  B  flat.     Op.  60      .     .     .      Beethoven. 
Overture:   "  Penthesilea,"  Op.  31    ....      Goldmarh. 

Aria:  "  Nasce  al  bosco  " Handel. 

(Mile.  Belocca.) 
Introduction  and  Finale  to  "  Tristan  and  Isolde  "    Wagner. 

The  performance  of  the  symphony  showed  the  most  care- 
ful preparation  of  any  of  the  orchestral  numbers.  It  was 
played  with  great  finish  and  unity  of  purpose;  albeit,  Mr. 
Thomas  has  some  singular  whims  with  regard  to  tempos. 
Still,  such  things  are  matters  of  individual  conception,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  hypercritical.  In  the  Goldmark  over- 
ture and  in  the  Wagner  selection  there  were  many  crudi- 
ties of  execution,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  could 
not  have  been  overcome  by  more  rehearsals  than  Mr. 
Thomas  can  possibly,  under  the  circumstances,  give  to  his 
programmes.  The*  vocalists  were  successful  in  securing 
encores,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  gratifying 
fact  to  them,  even  if  their  efforts  were  less  satisfactory  to 
critical  ears. 

The  stage  was  adorned,  as  usual,  with  exquisite  flowers 
and  growing  plants,  and  there  was  that  air  of  refinement 
and  culture  in  all  the  details  that  at  once  makes  it  evident 
that  geimine  taste  and  enthusiasm  is  the  animating  spirit 
in  the  getting  up  of  these  very  attractive  and  pleasurable 
entertainments.  In  the  fifth  concert  we  shall  have  Schu- 
bert's C  major  Symphony,  Jlendelssohn's  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  music,  and  a  Slavonic  Rhapsody  (Op.  45, 
No.  3)  by  Dvorak:  these  for  orchestra;  the  soloists  are  not 
yet  announced. 

On  Wednesday  evening  was   the   extra  performance  of 
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Berlioz's  Damnation,  and  on  Saturday   evening  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society's  concert  with  this  programme: 

Adagio  and  Fugue,   C  minor Mozart. 

(String  Orchestra.) 
Fourth  Symphony,  B  fiat.     Op.  60      .     .     .      Beethoven. 
Piano  Concerto,  F  minor.     Op.  21      ....      Chopin. 

(R.  Joseffy.) 
Introduction  and  Finale:   *'  Tristan  and  Isolde"     Wagner. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  Joseffy's  delightful  inter- 
pretation of  Chopin's  wonderful  tone  and  power.  The  art- 
ist was  still  suftering  from  his  unfortunate  difficulty  with 
the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  and  he  wore  upon  it  a 
leathern  cover  to  protect  it  from  any  sudden  knock  against 
the  keys.  Handicapped  as  he  was,  he  gave  us  the  most 
delicious  rendering  of  the  concerto  to  which  I  have  ever 
listened.  As  I  have  often  said,  he  never  forces  the  tone  of 
an  instrument,  but  yet  every  note  is  perfectly  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, while  his  shading  is  perfection,  and  his  use  of  the 
pedal  mo]-e  than  perfect.  Nothing  like  his  piano-playing 
has  ever  been  heard  in  the  concerts  of  this  society,  and  the 
large  and  attentive  audience  gave  evidence  of  its  apprecia- 
tion of  this  fact  by  demanding  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
manner  the  pianist's  reappearance;  twice  he  simply  bowed 
and  retired  in  the  modest  way  that  is  one  of  his  most  at- 
tractive chai'acteristics,  but  the  applau:^e  continuing  with 
unabated  fervor  and  persistency  he  played  Liszt's  Hunga- 
rian Fantasia  (with  orchestral  accompaniments)  in  a  most 
superb  way.  Loud  and  chaotic  as  the  fantasia  is,  it  really 
became,  under  his  deft  fingei's,  a  marvellously  effective  and 
even  beautiful  work.  The  insatiable  auditors  applauded 
this  with  even  more  warmth  than  they  had  shown  in  the 
first  instance  (principally  because  the  fantasia  was  nearer 
to  their  comprehension);  but  Joseffy,  prol)ably  wearied  with 
his  efforts,  declined  to  play  agiiin,  although  compelled  thrice 
to  bow  his  acknowledgments. 

Josefty  is  announced  for  a  series  of  four  chamber  music 
concerts  to  begin  on  Wednesday,  March  3,  and  to  termi- 
nate on  Wednesday,  March  31  (March  24  being  omitted): 
he  is  also  to  give  a  "  Chopin  night  "  on  Jlonday  evening, 
March  1.  All  of  -these  concerts  will,  of  course,  take  place 
at  Chickering  Hall,  and  will  afford  a  rare  musical  treat  to 
those  who  are  wise  enough  to  attend  them. 

I  find  that  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  Feb.  IS,  Mr.  T-  W.  JMorgan  (organist)  and 
Miss  Maud  Morgan  (harpist)  began  (at  Chickering  Hall) 
a  series  of  five  organ  and  liai'p  matint^es  to  be  given  on  suc- 
cessive Wednesdays  and  to  terminate  March  17.  At  the 
first  matinee  the  programme  included  an  arrangement  of  a 
portion  of  Beethoven's  so-called  "Moonlight  Sonata."  and 
many  other  good  things.  It  was  not  my  fortune  to  be 
present,  but  I  shall  doubtless  hear  the  remaining  four 
matinees,  and  then  can  give  your  readers  a  better  idea  of 
these  entertainments,  which  open  up  a  new  field  of  musical 
enjoyment.  Argus. 

Baltimore,    Feb.    9.  —  The   first   Peabody   Symphony 
Concert  on  the  3 1st  ult.  gave  the  foDowing  programme:  — 
Ocean  Symphony,  C  major.     No.  2.     Work 

42 Anton  Rubinstein. 

Allegro  maestoso Adagio  non  tanto Allegro. 

—  Adagio.  —  Allegro  con  fuoco. 
Andante  and  Rondo  from  the  violin-concerto. 

Work  6-4 Mendelssohn. 

Transcribed  for  the  piano  by  Madame  Riv^-King. 

a.  Hungarian    Rhapsody,    C    sharp    minor. 

No.  2 :    Franz  Liszt. 

For  piano. 

b.  Songs  with  piano. 

*'  Die  Viitergruft." 

"  Angiolin  dal  biondo  crin." 

"  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blurae." 

Mr.  Frauz  Remmertz. 
Raid    of  the  Vikings.     Overture  to  a  Norse 

drama.     Work  25 Emil  Hartmann. 

Composed  1878. 
The  orchestra,  as  stated  in  a  former  letter,  has  been  in- 
creased to  about  forty-five  pieces,  and,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Hamerik,  interpreted  the  orchestral  selections  as  well 
as  might  have  been  expected  for  an  opening  night.  Our 
musicians  have  so  little  good  orchestral  music  to  play  the  year 
round,  that  it  always  requires  one  or  two  concerts  to  produce 
the  necessary  spirit  and  put  them  into  proper  accord. 

Madame  Kiv^-King  played  her  transcription  of  the  Men- 
delitsobn  Vioiin  Concerto,  and  the  Liszt  Rhapsody  with  won- 
derful preciition  and  spirit-  Her  technical  ability  is  great, 
and  she  plays  with  an  amount  of  power  quite  astonishing 
for  a  woman. 

Mr.  Franz  Remmertz  did  not  meet  with  his  usual  success 
io  the  Liszt  songs.  They  were  evidently  not  for  him  nor 
he  for  them. 

At  the  thirteenth  Students'  Concert  on  last  Saturday 
evening,  the  following  programme  was  given:  — 

String-trio,  C  major.     Work  87 Beetfi&ven. 

For  two  violins  and  viola, 
Messrs.  Allen,  Fincke,  and  Schaefer. 
Theme    with  variations.     ''  The   Harmonious 

Blacksmith.'* .     Handel. 

For  piano. 

Mr.  Adam  Itzel,  student  of  the  Conservatory,  third  year. 

n.  Cavatina  from  "  Figaro's  Wedding  "         IF.  A.  Mozfirt. 

3Ius  Ro»e  liarrett,  student  of  the  Conservatory,  first  year. 


b.  Recitative  and  Air  from  "Figaro's  Wedding." 

Miss  Mary  Kelly,  stufJent  of  the  Conservatory,  first  year. 

c.  Piano-trio,  E-flat  major.     No.  7. 

For  piano,  violin,  and  viola. 

Mr.  Ross  Jungnickel,  student  of  the  Conservatory,  fourth 

year,  Messrs.  Fincke  and  Schaefer. 

C.  F. 


Chicago,  Feb.  21. — Since  my  last  note  to  the  Journal 
quite  a  number  of  small  musical  entertainments  have  taken 
place,  and  others  have  been  announced  as  being  of  uncommon 
interest.  Mr.  Emil  Liebling  gave  a  piano-forte  recital 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  at  which  he  performed,  be- 
sides a  number  of  smaller  pieces,  the  F  minor  concerto  of 
Chopin,  and  with  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Eichheim,  a  Trio  by 
Haydn.  He  was  accompanied  in  the  Concerto  by  a  string 
quartet  and  a  second  piano-forte,  which  was  played  by  Miss 
IngersoU.  The  audience  was  an  interested  one,  and  gave 
evidence  of  a  full  appreciation.  I  have  a  number  of  times 
spoken  of  the  impression  that  Mr.  Liebling's  playing  left 
with  me,  and  I  still  retain  my  opinion  that  he  must  be 
classed  with  the  brilliant  rather  than  the  sentimental  play- 
ers. His  technique  is  adequate  for  very  difficult  work,  and 
there  is  a  certain  brilliancy  about  his  playing  that  pleases 
an  audience.  In  the  more  delicate  phases  of  art,  where  the 
deep  meanings  of  sentiment  are  to  be  interpreted,  there 
seems  to  be  much  that  is  lacking  in  his  playing.  Gradations 
of  tone  are  there,  and  many  passages  are  given  with  a 
graceful  intent;  but  it  seems  like  meeting  the  music  from 
the  outside  and  adding  to  it  an  outside  polish,  instead  of 
making  the  inner  meaning  seem  a  living  reality.  In  a 
simple  word,  it  is  music  as  movement  that  I  hear  rather  than 
a  soulful  utterance  tliat  breathes  out  tone-pictures  which 
touch  the  emotional  nature  and  quicken  it  into  sympathetic 
life  Yet  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Liebling,  amid  his  many 
duties  as  teacher,  finds  time  to  prepare  these  recitals  for  the 
public,  for  we  have  far  too  little  of  this  kind  of  music  in 
our  city. 

The  last  Chamber  Concert  given  by  Miss  Ingersol,  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Eichheim,  offered  the  following  progrSnime:  - — 

Quartet,  Drei  Tanze,  Op.  24: Bargiel. 

Landler.  —  Menuet.  —  Springtauz. 
(Misses    IngersoU   and   Lewis.      Messrs,   Lewis  and  Eich- 
heim.) 

Sonata,  in  G  minor        Hauptinann. 

(Miss  IngersoU  and  Mr.  Lewis.) 

Quartuor,  for  Strings,  Op.  192,  No.  2,     .     .     .     .     Raff. 

(I'irst  time  in  Chicago.) 

Die  Miillerin.  —  Diy  Miihle. 

(Messrs.  Lewis,  Muhlenberg,  Meyer,  Eichheim.) 

Quintet,  Op.  114 Rheinberyer. 

(First  time  in  Chicago.) 

Adagio.  —  Scherzo. 

(Miss    IngersoU,    Messrs.  Lewis,   Muhlenberg,  Meyer,  and 

Eichheim.) 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  modern  school  of 
music  was  given  a  hearing  on  this  occasion.  Yet  the  per- 
formance proved  to  be  very  interesting,  for  it  gave  us  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  what  some  of  the  composers  of  to-day 
are  doing  for  art.  The  performers  played  con  amore,  and 
the  hour  was  very  enjoyable. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  having  what  are  termed  pop- 
ular concerts  from  Miss  Emma  Thursby  and  troupe.  On 
Friday  Evening  the  first  performance  in  Chicago  of  Gil- 
more's  "heaven-inspired  National  Hymn,"'  called  "Colum- 
bia" was  said  to  be  the  attraction.  For  over  a  week  all 
our  street-cars  and  other  public  places  have  been  filled  with 
bombastic  circulars,  ornamented  with  wood  cuts  of  Miss 
Thursby  and  the  composer  of  the  above  mentioned  "heaven- 
inspired  hymn."  At  last,  with  the  assistance  of  a  chorus, 
mostly  composed  of  our  dignified  Apollo  Club,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Tomlins,  with  Miss  Thursby  to  sing  a  solo 
and  a  dramatic  reader  to  make  the  words  understood,  the 
"  heaven  inspired "  production  has  been  given  a  hearing 
As  I  looked  over  the  doggerel,  called  by  courtesy  an  ode,  I 
could  but  wonder  what  our  fair  land  had  done  that  she 
should  be  forced  to  submit  to  being  sung  about  in  such  a 
manner.  Are  there  no  poets  left  to  sing,  or  have  the  Muses 
hushed  their  sweet  voices  forever,  and  are  these  inharmo- 
nious measures  the  last  echoes  of  a  lost  art?  And  the 
music!  If  it  is  thus  that  the  heavenly  angels  sing  to  Mr. 
Gilmore  in  that  silent  hour  when  inspiration  lifts  the  soul 
beyond  the  busy  rush  of  worldly  toil  into  the  sphere  of 
beauty's  enchantment,  then  I  am  thankful  to  be  a  common 
mortal,  and  commune  with  the  spirit  of  art  as  I  find  it 
upon  the  earth.  When  we  view  this  "  heavenly  inspired 
hymn "  from  the  rational  standpoint,  and  observe  tliat 
a  very  common-place  and  badly  written  musical  theme 
is  repeated  three  times  in  a  single  verse,  and  that  we  are 
expected  to  sing  a  number  of  stanzas  before  the  patriotic 
lines  are  finished,  we  feel  .something  iikin  to  madness  filling 
the  mind.  And  yet  there  is  a  thought  of  eternity  in  it  after 
all,  for  the  one  little  theme  goes  on  forever  and  forever.  It 
was  rather  an  aniu.sing  sight  to  see  a  chorus  of  a  hundred 
or  more  of  our  best  singers.  Miss  'J'liursby,  and  Mr.  Tom- 
lins, with  a  dramatic  reader  striving  to  Hud  the  meaning  of 
the  text,  all  engaged  in  trying  to  interpret  Mr.  Gilmore 's 
"Columbia"  to  a  very  large  audience.  The  sensational 
might  win  a  few  dolLirs  for  the  enthusiastic  young  manager 
of  our  New  Music  Hall  for  one  evening,  but  the  good  sense 
of  our  community  will  be  slow  in  admitting  that  music  or 


America  was  honored  by  such  an  exliibition.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  people  will  re- 
alize that  the  bombastic  announcements  made  by  concert 
managers  are  not  to  be  depended  u[>on,  and  that  they  will 
use  their  own  judgment  in  such  matters.  That  the  perform- 
ance of  this  so-called  hymn  fell  perfectly  flat,  was  in  itself 
a  lesson  to  the  management,  and  also  to  our  chorus  singers. 
A  dignified  society  like  the  Apollo  Clult,  which  has  always 
given  itself  to  what  is  best  in  art,  sliould  refuse  to  allow  its 
members  to  take  part  in  such  sensational  exhibitions.  Miss 
Thursby  sanir  a  number  of  selections  that  have  been  upon 
her  concert  jirogrammes  for  years,  but  with  such  brilliancy 
as  to  win  the  applause  of  her  audience.  Miss  Amy  Fay 
played  some  selections  from  Bach,  Chopin,  Schuman,  Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven,  and  Listz,  and  helped  to  give  a  little 
suggestion  of  real  music  to  the  very  miscellaneous  pro- 
grannnes. 

At  one  of  the  recent  chamber  concerts  at  Hershey  Masic 
Hail  Ave  had  this  little  programme:  — - 
Pastoral- Sonata   (Manuscript)  .      .      .   Uenry  SchoeneJ'eld. 

I.  Allegro  giusto.  (In  the  Green.)     H.  Andante 
con  moto.    (Serenade.)    HI.  Schei-zo.    (Coun- 
try Dance.)    IV".  Rondo.   (Allegro  moderate). 
(Festival.) 
(Pianoforte  and  Violin.) 
Messrs.  Schoenefeld  and  Lewis. 
Song:   "  There  is  a  green  hill  far  away  "    .     .     .    Gounod. 
Miss  May  Phoenix. 

First  Trio  in  D  minor.  Op  49 Mendelssohn. 

Messrs.  Eddy,  Lewis,  and  Eichheim. 

The  occasion  was  particularly  interesting,  inasnmch  as  a 
composition^by  Mr.  Schoenefeld  was  to  be  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city.  This  young  gentleman  has  been 
home  from  his  studies  in  Germany  but  a  short  time,  and 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  his  compositions  I  must  frankly 
acknowledge  that  he  is  a  musician  of  much  talent.  He 
wrote  the  work  called  "Eastern  Idyll,"  for  the  prize  compe-  ' 
tition  at  Cincinnati,  and  although  it  did  not  reach  the  first 
rank,  yet  it  received  an  honorable  mention,  and  was  classed 
with  the  four  works  that  the  judges  regarded  as  worthy  of 
commendation.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  announced  the  fact.  The  Sonata  that  is  on 
the  above  programme  is  a  very  melodious  work,  being  well 
constructed,  and  interesting  all  through.  The  Andante  is 
particularly  beautiful,  and  contains  a  theme  that  is  very 
melodious,  and  yet  tender  in  its  sweetness.  Whatever  this 
young  gentleman  writes  seems  to  be  musical  in  character, 
and  there  is  no  striving  for  vain  effects,  after  the  manner  of 
many  of  the  imitators'of  the  so-called  "  music  of  the  future." 
If  he  remains  loyal  to  the  forms  of  pure  art  he  will  make  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  composer  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  C.  H,  B. 


LOCAL  NOTES. 

The  programme  of  the  Harvard  Symphony  Concert  for 
last  Thursday  included :  the  Overture  "  Weihe  des  Hauses," 
Beethoven;  Rec.  and  Prayer  of  Penelope,  from  "  Odysseus," 
Max  Bnich,  sung  by  Miss  May  Bryant^  Piano  Concerto, 
No.  2,  Saint'Saiiiis,  played  by  Mme.  Rive-King;  Symphony 
No.  4,  in  B-flat,  BtHhoven:  Songs;  Octet,  Mendelssohn^  by 
all  the  strings.  —  The  next  programme,  for  March  11,  will 
be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 

—  Herr  Joseify  has  recovered  the  use  of  his  fingers,  so 
that  the  concerts,  which  Mr.  Peck  has  twice  been  obliged  to 
postpone,  will  take  place,  with  the  programmes  originally 
announced,  on  the  evenings  of  March  11  and  12,  and  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  IMarch  13,  with  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  in  the  Boston  ]Music  Hall. 

—  Miss  Henrietta  INIaurer,  the  talented  young  pianist, 
who  studied  for  several  years  in  Moscow,  announces  two 
Matinees  for  IMondays,  March  1  and  8,  at  Mechanics  Hall. 
She  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Marchington,  Soprano,  Mrs. 
Richardson,  Soprano,  Miss  Lillian  Shattuck,  Violin,  Sic:.  V- 
Cirillo,  Baritone,  Mr.  B.  Listemann,  vioHn,  and  Mr.  T.  P. 
Currier,  accompanist.  The  programmes  are  full  of  interest- 
ing matter. 

'  —  We  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  to  the  attention 
of  all  good  music  lovers  the  complimentary  concert  to  he 
given  next  Saturday  evening,  March  6,  at  Union  Hall,  to 
Miss  Teresa  Careno  Campbell,  a  young  and  highly  gifted 
violinist,  who  has  already  acquired  much  skill  upon  her  hi- 
strument,  and  won  the  sympathy  of  many  friends.  She  can 
play  that  heavenly  Aria  from  Bach's  Suite  in  D  with  a  style 
and  feeling  which  any  one  can  enjoy  after  hearing  it  by 
Wieniavvski  and  Wilhelnlj,  and  she  is  equal  to  thi  difficulties 
Af  Wieniawski's  brilliant  Polonaise.  Her  sister.  Miss  Mary 
Campbell,  an  excellent  pianist,  will  take  part  in  the  concert; 
and  she  will  also  he  assisted  by  Mrs.  E.  Humphrey-Allen, 
soprano;  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  who  will  play  one  of.  the  Chopin 
Scherzos;  Mr.  Edward  Bowditch  in  songs  by  Franz;  and 
Messrs.  Allen,  Fries,  and  Heindl  in  a  Quartet  by  Haydn; 
also  Mr.  C  L.  Capen  as  accompanist.  One  object  of  the  con- 
cert is  to  enalde  this  young  girl  to  procure  a  violin  worthy 
of  her  talent. 

—  Prof.  J.  K.  Paine,  of  Harvard  College,  contemplates  a 
series  of  chamber  concerts  in  Boylston  Hall,  on  the  college 
grounds,  before  the  close  of  the  present  season.  The  stu- 
dents are  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  good  music, 
and  the  Professor's  classes  in  harmony,  counterpoint,  nuisical 
history,  etc.,  are  much  fuller  than  they  have  ever  been  befort. 
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■R.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 


c 


Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Trkmont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

'^■HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 

VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  ( Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co,  Boston. 

1^/e.  WILLIAM  F.  APTHORP, 

■'  Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 
Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

/-   L.  CAPEAT, 

'  (Leipzig,  from  1S70-1873,  inclusive), 

TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  i56Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons  . 

fufADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 
RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


7^    P.    CURRIER, 

■'■   '  TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 


\4R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teachei; 
149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

MPS.   WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


_^.ff.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YD  EN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 


MR-  JUNIUS  W.  A'/ZZ  (Leipsic,  1860101863), 
■''-'    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin,  and  =Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


\/!R.  B.  y.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

DERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILs'oN  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pkuefer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 
^_   C.   D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


PPNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 
Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 

QARLYLE   PETERS/LEA, 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  AND  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


J/i¥.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 


IITAVAME  RUDERSDORFF, 

■^^■*  .    30  BOYLSrON  STREET,  BOSTOJV. 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence, 

Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


y_  B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 

READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


Pf/'ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


fPUGENE  THAYER'S  STUD/O, 

-"  FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 

146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  ard  5  o'clock. 


MISS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  29th,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Applications  received  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  M. 


fj^  L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora,  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  CorrelU,  A  rthursoti,  Mnies.  A  rnaiiU  and  Motte. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
orenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN   LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


Ji^YRON  W.    WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


^    B.    WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


■pj/ILLIAM  J.    WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


nARL  ZEA'RAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  25  Hanson  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orcliestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

where  Music  is  required. 


Leaders  : 


(Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 


W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR   THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY   EXPERIENCED 

AND  S14ILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
^^^  This  Department  lias  charge  of  all  tht  Pianos  used  in 
tile  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 


TALKS  ON    ART. 

Bv  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT. 

8vo,  paper $1.00. 

*i*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  iustice  of  it.'?  rritirism  •  fnr  thp 
sohd  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ; 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  o 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impa: 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  auth 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  ot 
of  art  and  polite  literatiire ;  including  from  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Revie^rs  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  Nevr  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  eesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance; 
five  copies,  f  10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


OLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUKMIi  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly , J5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  TJie  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  a^id  Holmes  will  be  sent 
for  %i.oo  each  additional. 

S®^  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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"A  Charming  Stonj." 

AN  EARNEST  TRIFLER. 

Price  $1.25. 

This  brilliant  story  has  run  through  edition  after  edi- 
tion, and  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  "One  Summer." 

A  novel  quite  out  of  the  common  course.  The  conversations 
are  remarkably  entertaining.  The  story  has  good  points,  and 
Tery  many  of  them.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

As  a  delicate  study  of  character  it  exhibits  unmistakable 
originality  of  conception  and  truthfulness  of  execution. — JSeiv 
York  Tribune. 

The  story  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  calculated  to  hold 
the  reader's  closest  attention  from  beginning  to  end.  —  Boston 
Commercial  Bulletin. 

The  best  American  novel  that  has  appeared  since  "  The  Lady 
of  the  Aroostook."  —  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one,  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Howells's  de- 
lightful novelets Whoever  ■wrote  it  has  contributed  a 

very  bright  7norceau  to  the  literature  of  the  day. —  Chicago 
IVtbuiie. 

A  Toung  lady  has  recently  written  a  novel  that  threatens  to 
create  a  furore  something  like  that  aroused  by  little  Fanny  Bur- 
ney's  romance,  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  The  book 
is  called  "  An  Earnest  Tritier."  In  Boston  and  New  York  peo- 
ple are  reading  it  eagerly.  It  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  perusal 
in  4he  most  cultivated  circles  in  this  country,  and  has  been 
enthusiastically  approved. —  Cincinnati  Commercial. 

***  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent^  post-paid^  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass- 


BRITISH  POETS. 

RIVERSIDE  EDITION. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  WINTER  PLACE,  BOSTON. 

Restaurant  a  ta  Carte, 

Lunch  Counter, 

Fancy  Oysters, 
Private  Dining  Rooms. 

Table  d'hote  Dinner,  from  1  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place  of  over  twenty  year.^'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a  first- 
class  Kestauraut  with  Lunch  and  Oy.-^ter  Counter  for  prompt 
service;  also  Private  Dining  Rooms  for  families  or  parties  after 
concert  or  theatrical  p«rforniaiices,  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of  good  cooking. 

WINES  AND   CIGAES  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  an  12  o'clock,  P.  M, 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 

Cafe  Restaurant. 

,  IMPORTED  WINES,   ETC., 

Which  are  highly  recommended. 


Dinner  a?id  Supper  Parties.,  Clubs,  Literary^ 
Musical ,^  College  Classes^  etc,, 

Ar    served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

■^;^ossnL:Ei?.'s 
Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ALFRED    MUDGE   &    SON, 

PLAIN  AND    0ItNA3lENTAZ, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34:  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MUSICAL   PRINTING    A    SPECIALTY. 


A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  the  hest 
English  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Wordswortli, 
embracing  all  the  Poems  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Authors,  with  Selections  from  the  Mi- 
nor Poets;  accompanied  with  Biographical, 
Historical,  and  Critical  Notices.  Edited  by 
Professor  Fkancis  J.  Child,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Steel-plate  portraits  of  tlie  Poets  ac- 
company many  of  the  volumes.  The  Riverside 
Edition  is  an  elegant  library  edition,  in  .sixty- 
seven  volumes,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and 
tastefully  bound.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
per  volume,  £1.75;  half  calf,  S3. 50. 
The  edition  comprises  the  following  authors  : 

Akenside  and  Beattis,  1  vol. 

Ballads,  4  vols. 

Bums,  1  vol. 

Butler,  1  vol. 

Byron,  5  vols. 

Campbell  and  Falconer,  1  vol. 

Chattertou,  1  vol. 

Chaucer,  3  vols. 

Churchill,  Pamell,  and  Tickell,  2  toIb 

Coleridge  and  Keats,  2  vols. 

Cowper,  2  vols. 

Dryden,  2  vols. 

Gay,  1  vol. 

Goldsmith  and  Gray,  1  vol. 

Herbert  and  Vaughan,  1  vol. 

Herrick,  1  vol. 

Hood,  2  vols. 

Milton  and  Marvell,  2  vols. 

Montgomery,  2  vols. 

Moore,  3  vols. 

Pope  and  Collins,  2  vols. 

Prior,  1  vol. 

Scott,  .5  vols. 

Shakespeare  and  Jonaou,  1  vol. 

Shelley,  2  vols. 

Skelton  and  Donne,  2  vols. 

Southey,  .'5  vols. 

Spenser,  3  vols. 

Surrey  and  Wyatt,  1  vol. 

Swift,  2  vols. 

Thomson,   1  vol. 

Watts  and  White,  1  vol. 

Wordsworth,  3  vols. 

Toung,  1  vol. 

Tlicge  Tolumcs  are  of  po  hi^b  ani  even  %  Btyle  of  excel 
lence  that  it  \vouI'J  be  impofl><tble  to  Ray  that  any  one  poet 
haa  fared  better  or  wor.e  than  bin  tijethren,  a-s  to  the  de- 
tails of  editorial  labor,  or  the  minute  fidelity  o£  the  preaa 
—  North  AmtrUan  lUtirir. 

This  periea  of  the  British  Poetfl  ia  by  far  the  best  collec- 
tion we  bare  anywhere  met  with.  — iVeut  York  Times. 

The  aerie  a  of  British  Poets,  in  its  present  form,  cannot 
/all  to  win  the  favor  of  bnf.Jt  lovers.  It  is  admirably 
Adapted  for  the  library,  printed  on  delicately  tinted  paper 
with  clear  type  and  wide  marjpn,  attractirciy  and  aubstan- 
tially  bound.  —  Providrnce  Journal. 

In  no  other  shape  l.s  it  possible  to  secure  so  ccmplet*?  an 
edition  of  the  standard  British  poets  so  well  made  or  at  so 
moderate  a  price.  — Neuj  York  Evening  PoM. 

This  edition  of  the  standard  British  poets  Is  In  every 
way  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  every  librar/  which 
la  not  airea/Jy  supplied  with  theM  literary  treasures.— 
Boston  Adrertistr. 

•»•  For  sale  t/y  aU  Booksellers.  Sent,  pos'.-pairl,  on  re 
ceipt  a/price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON.  OSGOOD  &  00,,  BOSTON. 


MB.  MENBY  JA3IES'S  JSfEW  NOVEL. 

CONPIDBNCB. 

A  Novel.  By  Henry  James,  Jr.,  author  of  "  The  American,"  "  The  Europeans," 
"  Daisy  Miller,"  etc.  1  vol.,  12mo,  $1.50. 
Mr.  James  is  in  his  more  cheerful  mood  this  time.  In  his  conception  of  the  man  who  first 
takes  an  unfavorable  view  of  the  girl  whom  his  friend  wants,  or  thinks  he  wants,  to  marry,  and  then, 
when  the  friend  has  married  some  one  else,  falls  in  love  with  her  himself  and  becomes  engaged  to 
her,  there  are  all  the  elements  of  a  fine  domestic  tragedy.  Happily  this  is  avoided,  mainly  through 
the  perspicacity  of  the  young  lady  herself,  who  has  the  wit  to  see  that  her  former  admirer  and  his 
actual  wife  care  more  for  each  other  than  casual  observers  or  even  they  themselves  snppoSe.  This  is 
really  the  entire  nucleus  of  the  story,  but  from  this  Mr.  James  develops  two  volumes  of  narrative, 
as  imponderable,  but  yet  as  delightful,  to  the  observer  as  the  tail  of  Donati's  comet.  Siena,  Baden, 
the  Norman  coast,  are  all  brought  before  the  reader  with  that  seemingly  light  but  really  careful 
touch  of  which  Mr.  James  more  than  an>  living  English  writer  possesses  the  secret.  —  The  Athen- 
aum  (London). 

MB.  JAMES'S  JPBEVIOVS  BOOKS. 

A  PASSI0?f.4TE  PILGRIM,  A^'D  OTHER  TALES.     12mo,  $2.00. 

Contents  :  A  Passionate  Pilgrim  ;  The  Last  of  the  Valerii ;  Eugene  Pickering  ;  The 
Madonna  of  the  Future  ;    The  Romance  of  Certain  Old  Clothes  ;   Madame  de  Mauves. 

They  are  full  of  fresh  description  of  that  vein  of  half  philosphy,  half  speculation,  which  is  so 
taking  just  now ;  and  the  plots  are  eminently  original  and  unhackneyed.  —  New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  James's  book  is  one  of  the  best  collections  of  short  stories  American  literature  has  been  able 
to  show  for  some  years.  —  The  Independent  (New  York). 

TRAIVSATLAIVTIC   SKETCHES.     12mo,  $2.00. 

Intelligent,  spirited,  and  graceful  brief  essays  on  topics  suggested  to  the  writer  by  his  observations  and 
experiences  while  abroad.  Mr.  James's  excellent  tact  in  the  selection  of  subjects  is  a  piirt  of  the  secret 
of  his  power  lo  cliarra ;  and  this  tact  is  supplemented  by  rare  facility  in  description,  and  a  fascinating 
grace  of  thoughful,  sympathetic  comment  that  conspire  to  complete  the  effect. — Boston  Advertiser. 

His  descriptive  powers  are  remarkable.  He  conveys,  by  his  language,  the  very  spirit  and  essence 
of  a  scene  to  his  readers.  —  Worcester  Palladium. 

RODERICK  HUDSON.     ]2mo,  $2.00. 

Easy,  graceful,  and  direct  in  his  form  of  expression,  he  has  large  constructive  power,  and  a  mas- 
tery of  dramatic  effect  that  is  unusual  with  American  authors,  and  rare  in  the  authors  of  any  coun- 
try at  the  present  day.  As  a  story  writer,  he  is  certainly  among  the  first  rank  in  this  country;  and 
his  "Roderick  Hudson"  is  deserving  of  very  high  praise.  —  Christian  Intelligencer  (New  York). 

In  richness  of  expression,  and  splendor  of  literary  performance,  we  may  compare  him  with  the 
greatest,  and  find  none  greater  than  he.  —  Atlantic  Monthly. 

THE  AMERICAN.     12mo,  $2.00. 

A  more  original,  brighter,  better  written  novel  we  have  not  seen  this  many  a  day. — London  Daily  News. 

The  book  is  remarkable  for  its  finish  in  every  detail.     The  conversations  are  marvels  of  naturalness, 

the  scenes  marvels  of  art,  the  minor  characters  are  as  finely  finished  as  the  others.  —  Hartford  Courant. 

THE  EUROPEAIVS.     12mo,  $1.50. 

The  story  is  destined  to  strengthen  Mr.  James's  reputation  as  a  novelist,  more  than  anything  he  has 
done  heretofore.  —  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  James's  analyses  of  character  arc  always  entertaining  reading,  and  nowhere  moro  so  than  in 
this  clever  story.  —  Christian  Union  ^New  York).  J 

WATCH  AND  WARD.     "  Little  Classic  "  style,  $1.25. 

A  delightful  culture  ia  manifest  on  every  page,  a  rare  refinement  lends  its  attraction  to  the  action  of 
the  leading  characters,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  domestic  and  foreign  life 
shows  that  the  author  is  at  home  on  whatever  soil  his  foot  may  chance  to  rest.  — Providence  Journal. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-vaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &   CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE 


EMERSON 

PIANO  FORTES 


Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  teen  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instrument-s  are 

FAR  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  coini>ai'e  favorably  with 

THE    BEST    MADE. 

The  EMEKSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
Tlie  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREKOOMS, 

595   Washineton    St.,    Boston. 


McPHAIL 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


From  Caelyle  Peteksilea,  the  eminent  Pianist,  and 
Principal  of  Peter silea's  Music  School,  Boston. 

Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co.  :  — 

Gents,  —  Ha'\ing  long  known  of  your  Pianos  as  among  the 
finest  in  the  United  States,  and  having  also  tested  them 
myself,  I  pronounce  them  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best 
Square  Pianos  which  have  ever  come  imder  my  observation 
either  in  America  or  Europe.    CAKLYLE  PETEKSIUEA. 


BOSTON 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1867. 

g^cn  Not  more  than  from  three  to  four  ^^^ 
K^e  pupils  in  a  class.  aaS^TU 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thorough  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insui'e  the  pupil  a 

FrNISHED  MUSICAL   EDUCATIOX. 

Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

"Wliich  tlie  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized'as 

THE  ONLY  VIOLIN  SCHOOL  IN  AlVtEEICA 
deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terras  begin  in  September,  Noveinlier, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circulgir  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  Director. 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    55,000    MADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reijutation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first-class 
materials  aud  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter, 
PIANOS   TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

1S6  Tremont  Street,  130  Fifth  Avenue, 


BOSTON. 


NB^'  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  Established  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  neeessai-y  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January -28,  1880. 


A   MEMAUKABLE   BOOK. 


THE    MANLINESS    OF    CHRIST. 

By  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  "  Tom  Brown  at  Eugby,"  etc.,  |1.00. 

A  strong,  frank,  noble  book,  bringing  forth  prominently  the  incidents,  circumstances,  and  central  facts 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  to  prove  that  instead  of  being  good  in  a  weak  and  spiritless  way,  he  had  in  a  super- 
lative degree  the  bravest  and  highest  manliness. 

"  This  book  will  do  good.  It  relates  to  one  human  quality,  but  one  so  great  as  to  involve  the  interests 
of  others.  The  directness  of  its  style,  the  earnestness  of  its  spirit,  the  honesty  of  its  treatment,  the 
realism  of  its  application,  all  conjoin  to  make  it  useful  and  popular." — Boston  Transcript. 

„*#  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DWIOHTS  JOURNAL    OF  MUSIC. 


fVoi,.  XL.  — No.  101.',. 


^u^it  ^utiliiSfjeiritf. 


A  Musical  Library! 

DITSON  &  CO.  from  time  to  time,  gather  together  their 
best,  choicest,  most  successful  and  popular  pieces  of  sheet 
music,  and  bind  them  in  handsome  volumes  of  from  200  to 
250  pages  Sheet  Jlusic  size.  There  are  now  32  books  of  the 
series.  Collectively,  they  contain  nearly  all  the  really 
good  sheet  music  ever  published.  Separately  considered, 
each  book  is  independent  of  the  other,  and  holds  the  best 
songs  or  pieces  of  its  kind.  The  very  moderate  cost  com- 
mends them. 

Price  in  Boards  82.00  ;  Cloth  .?2..50  ;  Gilt  §3.00. 

The  following  are  the  VOCAL  books  only. 

Sunshine  of  Song.    "8  popular  songs. 

World  of  Song.    'X>  Songs.    Great  variety. 

Cems  of   English  Song.    79  .Songs.    New  book. 

Household  Melodies.    2  vols.    147  Songs. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.    100  famous  airs. 

Silver  Chord.    I60  Songs. 

Cems  of  German  Song,    wo  Gemi.an  Gems. 
"  Scottish       "         itw  Scottish     " 

"  Sacred  "         100  of  the  best. 

Shower  of  Pearls.    62  capital  Duets. 

Wreath  of  Cems.    fS  .Songs,  quite  v.aried. 

Silver  Wreath.    CO  Songs,  Duets,  and  Trios. 

Operatic  Pearls.    92  Favorite  Opera  Songs. 

Musical  Treasure.    Vocal  and  instrumental. 
Any  book  mailed,  post-free,  for  above  prices. 

OLIVER  DITSOX  &  CO.,  Boston. 


GEO.  D.  RUSSELL, 

125  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Importer,  Publisher,  and  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  &  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Agent  for  tlie  following  workl-ren owned  Catalogues  : 

WM.  A.  FOND  &  CO.,  G.  SCHIKMER,  New  York; 

BOOSEY  &  CO.,  London,  Eng:land. 

Also,  -Agent  for  the  justly  celebrated 
WEBER  PIANO -FORTES. 


SongfS  of  tlie  Pyi-enees,  arr.  from  traditional  Pyrenean 
^lelodies  by  Sturgls  and  Blake. 

1.  Hasta  la  Manana  (To-morrow) 25 

2.  La  Boca  de  Pepita  (Pepita's  mouth) 25 

3.  Dodo 20 

4.  Teresita  JVIia 35 

0.    Bolero 25 

0.    Me  gustan  To  das  (The  girl  with  the  golden  hair. .     .25 
7a.  Le  Beau  Yaisseau  (The  gallant  Ship).     Spinning 

"U'heel  Songs,  Xo.  1 40 

7b.  Eose  de  Prorence.    Spinning  ^lieel  Songs,  No.  2,     .40 

8.     La  Gitana  (The  Gipsy) 25 

Complete §2.00 

Published  by  GAEL  PEtJFEE,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 
Sent^  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  marl-ed  j3)-ic€. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MOSIC. 

By  "WiLLLui  Pole,  ¥.  E.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "The  Phil- 
osopliical  Library."        Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  .§3.50. 
*^*For  sale  by  all  Boohsellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Marcli  28.    "IsKAOiL  ix  Egypt." 
Tickets  for  sale  at    IMusic  Hall. 
Fifth  Triennial  FestiTal,  May  4th  to  9th. 
Season  Tickets  ready  ]\Iarch  29. 

Present  holders  of  Season  Tickets  may  secure  their  seats 
before  that  date. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE, 

LUNCH  COUNTER. 

FANCY  OYSTERS, 
PR IV A  TE  DINING  ROOMS. 

Table  d'hote  dinner,  from  i  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

_Tlus  place,  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a 
first-class  Restaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Comiter  for 
prompt  service;  also,  Private  L>ining  Rooms  for  families  or 
parties  after  concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  patronage  of  connoisseui's  of 
good  cooking. 

"WINE  ANT)  CIGAKS  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  till  12  o'cloch,  P.  M, 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 


Cafe  Restaurant. 


IMPORTED   WINES,    ETC. 

"Which. are  highly  recommended. 


Dhmer  and  Supper  Parties^  Clubs,  Literary. 

Musical,   College  Classes,  etc. 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  \vith  taste,  at 

VOSSLBR'S, 
Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ALFRED   MUDGE  &  SON, 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTERS, 

3 J:  School  St.,  JBostoii,  3/rt.s*-. 

MUSICAL  PRINTING  A   SPECIALTY. 


THE  GREAT  BIBLE  DICTIONARY. 

By  William  Smith.  Unabridged,  enlarged,  corrected.  4  volumes,  3,667  pages,  with 
596  illustrations.  Price,  in  cloth,  $26.00;  sheep,  $30.00  ;  half  morocco,  $35.00; 
half  Russia,  $38.00  ;  full  morocco  or  full  calf,  $45.00  ;  full  Russia  or  Levant,  $50.00. 

Xo  similar  work  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  language  is  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  it.  — 
Quarterly  Review  (Londou). 

It  is  a  library  in  itself;  it  is  scholarly  and  critical  enough  for  the  most  advanced  student ;  it  is  read- 
able and  interesting  enough  for  the  average  mind;  its  arrangement  is  admirable;  its  tone  is  rever- 
ent but  indcpcndint ;  its  researches  are  rigid,  and  its  deductions  careful ;  and  as  a  companion  to  the 
Bible,  as  a  work  of  reference  for  the  study,  as  a  book  to  own  and  to  read,  to  place  in  the  library 
and  in  the  Sabbath  School,  we  know  not  its  superior,  and  know  of  nothing  to  take  its  place. — 
Watchman  and  ReJIerlor  (Boston). 

There. cannot  well  be  two  opinions  about  the  merits  of  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.  What  was,  to 
be^n  with,  llie  best  book  of  its  kind  in  our  language,  is  now  still  better.  —  raor.  Roswell  I) 
Hitchcock. 

This  magnificent  work  has  no  rival  in  its  department.  —  Sunday  School  Times. 

This  Dictionary  is  itself  a  library,  and  every  minister  should  be  the  possessor  of  a  copy  of  it.  We 
believe  that  this  American  editiuu  is,  in  every  respect,  the  best  work  of  the  kind  yet  published. 
—  Zion's  Herald. 

The  ground.s  of  its  superiority  to  the  English  edition  of  the  same  work  are  these:  — 

Five  hundred  more  pages  and  one  hundred  more  engravings  ui  the  American  edition 

tJian  in  the  original  English ;  more  than  one  tliousaud  errors  of  reference  corrected  ; 

an  Index  of  Scripture  Illustrated. 

In  paper,  press-work,  cuts,  map.n,  etc.,  we  do  no'  see  anyihing  to  choose  between  this  and  the  more 
costly  English  original  ;  while  in  a  multitude  of  other  n^spects  which  affect  tlie  trustworthiness,  tlior- 
onghncs'S,  and  supreme  excellence  of  ihc  work  as  a  thesaurus  of  Biblical  knowledge,  this  is  vastly  to 
be  preferred. —  Cotiyreijiifionat  Hcvieiv  (Boston). 

No  Other  edition  of  Smith's  liiljle  Dictionary  is  nearly  as  full,  complete,  or  accurate 

as  thii,  which  was  edited  by  Prof.  II.  B.  IIackktt,  \).  1).,  and  Prof.  E/.ha  Aucot. 

•^*  For  sale  at  the  Bookstores.     Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND  COMPANY,  Bosros,  Mass. 


<!ralentiar  of  tf)e  a^uaical  Reason. 


March. 

13.  Matinee  of  Herr  Josefly. 

16.  Sixth  ilatine'e  of  Ernst  Perabo,  at  Wesleyan  Hall. 

17.  Third  Concert  of  the  BoyUton  Club. 

19.  Seventh  M.itiuee  of  Ernst  Perabo,  in  Weslevan  ILall. 
23.  Eighth,  ditto. 

25.  (At  3  p.  M.)    Eighth  and  Last  Har^'ard  Symphony 

Concert. 
28.  Third  and  Last  Oratorio  performance  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society.     "  Israel  in  Egypt." 

April. 

7.  Third  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 
12.  Third  Concert  of  the  Cecilia,  Schumann's  "  Man- 
fred "  Mu,sic. 

14.  Fifth  and  Last  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe. 

Beetlioven  Quintette  Club. 

15.  Berlioz's  "  Damnation  de  Faust,"  -nith  Choras,  Or- 

chestra, and  Solos,  under  Mr.  B,  J.  Lang. 
21.  Amiual  Benefit  Concert  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Peck.    Theo- 
dore Thomas  and  Orchestra. 

23.  Ninth  Matine'e  of  Ernst  Perabo. 
30,  Tenth,  and  Last,  ditto. 

May. 

1-7.  Triennial  Festival  of   the  Handel  and  Haydn 

Society.    , 
12.  Fifth  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club. 
17.  Repetition  of  Fifth  Apollo  Club  Concert. 
19.  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

26.  Fourth  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 

24.  Last  Concert  of  the  Cecilia.    Repetition  of  Bruch's 

"  Odysseus." 
— .  English  Opera,  at  the  Globe,  Charles  R.  Adams, 
Director.    Postponed  from  March. 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION, 

FIFTEENTH  SEASON  OF 

EIGHT  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS, 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HAXL, 
Conductor,  CARL  ZERRAHN.  Orchestra  of  47  Instru- 
ments, BERNHARD  LISTEMANN  as  Violin  Leader.  ■ 
Eighth  (Last)  Concert,  on  Tliursday  afternoon  Mar.  25. 
Overture ;  "Weihe  des  Hauses,"  Beetlioven  :  Pianoforte 
Concerto  in  F-sliarp  minor  (fu'st  time  in  America),  Jlans 
von  Brotisart(B.  J.  Laxg)  ;  Three  Short  Marches,  from 
■'Fig,-u-o"  "Magic  Flute"  and  "Fidelio"  Mozart,  Beethoven  ; 
Symphony,  No.  0,  in  C,  Schubert. 
Admission  .?1.00  ;  -with  Eeserved  Seat,  S1.25. 


The  Oeinlierd  Listemaofi  Concert  Party. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
E.  M.   HEINDL, 
JOHN  MULLALY, 


F.  LISTEMANN, 
ALEX.  HEINDL, 
H.  A.  GREENE, 


Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs,   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston. 


MM£.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or- 
Concert  Room.  ^ 


SOME  FAMOUS  SONGS. 

An  .'Vrt-Historical  Sketch. 
By  FANNUi  KAYlVlONL)  KITTEK.    25  cents, 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

An  Art-Historical  Study. 
By  FiVNTs'IE  ItAYMOND  RITTEK, 


2.5  cents, 

MUSICIANS.  I 


MUSIC  AND 

Essays  and  Criticisms 
By  ROBERT  SCHIIMANN.    Edited,  translated,  and  an- 
notated by  F.iX.MK  Kaymonij  Rittuk. 
First  series,  third  cditit)n,  .^2.75.     A  second  series  will, 
shortly  I->e  issued.  .^ 

KUWARn  SCHUHEBTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 
WILLIAM  BKEVES,  London. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L,  HITTICK,  liiroi't.ir. 

An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teaclievs.     Singing, 
Piano,  OrK.'in.  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  Colle^'c  or  I'oughkee])sie. 
Cutaltigue  with  full  particnliirs  lumislieil. 

S.  L,  CALrnVKLL,  J>,  !).,  Preeldent. 
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MUSIC  — A   SOMEWHAT   PRACTICAL 
VIEW. 

•  BY   K".    LINCOLN,    CAMBKIDGE,    MASS. 

It  has  been  urged  that  music  is  a  branch 
of  study  more  ornamental  than  iiseful ;  whicli 
can  be  dispensed  witli  altogether,  or  the  ex- 
penditure in  its  behalf  be  greatl}^  reduced. 
Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  claim  is 
made  among  prominent  educators,  or  by  those 
best  informed  on  matters  pertaining  to  public 
instruction.  On  the  contrary,  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts, music  never  stood  higher  on  the  list 
of  studies  than  now  ;  was  never  so  thoroughly 
taught  as  now,  never  so  justly  appreciated  as 
now.  Our  University  has  its  professor  of 
music,  within  the  year  has  found  it  necessary 
to  employ  in  addition  a  tutor  in  singmg,  and 
is  granting  diplomas  to  such  as  successfullj' 
complete  the  course  prescribed. 

The  Empire  of  Japan  has  just  concluded  a 
contract  with  Mr.  L.  W.  Mason,  late  superm- 
tendent  of  music  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  to 
introduce  our  S3rstem  of  musical  instruction  in- 
to that  countr}'.  Arrangements  are  making  at 
Tokio,  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  to  furnish 
the  means  and  appliances  needed  in  the  line 
of  his  profession,  to  promote  his  personal  com- 
fort, and  to  add  dignity  to  the  office  he 
assumes. 

Music  has  become,  may  we  not  say,  the 
chief  amusement  of  the  people.  As  such  it 
is  innocent,  it  leaves  no  sting  behind ;  and  it 
is  not  every  amusement  of  which  this  can  be 
predicated.  The  love  for  it,  moreover,  in  the 
household  is  limited  only  by  the  amount  of 
talent  in  that  direction  possessed  hj  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  or  by  their  ability  to  pro- 
cure for  themselves  the  means  of  its  gratifi- 
cation. 

But  it  would  be  taking  a  partial  view  of 
the  matter,  were  we  to  regard  it  mereljf  in 
the  light  of  a  recreation.  As  a  branch  of 
study  its  value  is  beyond  question.  It  culti- 
vates the  ear,  informs  the  taste,  trains  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  develops  and  invigor- 
ates the  powers  of  the  body.  Of  what  other 
study  can  this  be  affirmed  in  an  equal  degree  ? 
Viewed  simply  as  a  resource  for  earning  one's 
living,  it  is  safe  to  scij  that  a  knowledge  of 
music  gives  direct  supjjort  to  a  vastly  greater 
number  of  men  and  women  than  does  an  ac- 
quaintance with  any  one  of  the  so-called 
higher  studies  pursued  in  our  schools. 

"Consider  the  interests  of  music  in  their 
financial  aspect.  See  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  the  manufacture  of  pianos,  organs, 
band  and  orchestral  instruments ;  the  print- 
ing and  engraving  of  sheet  music  and  music- 
books  ;    the    various    newspapers  or  journals 


devoted  exclusively  to  musical  matters  ;  the 
fabulous  sums  lavished  upon  distinguished 
singers  or  players,  who  fill  our  largest  halls 
at  their  concerts  with  eager  listeners. 

There  has  been  heard  here,  this  season,  an 
artist  who  received  for  singing  a  couple  of 
songs  more  than  $300 ;  while  orchestral 
players  have  been  paid  for  an  hour's  work 
$25  each.  Members  of  church  choirs  obtain 
for  their  services  from  two  dollars  up  to 
thirty  dollars  a  Sunday.  Boys  from  our 
grammar  schools,  even  as  low  as  the  fourth 
class,  are  engaged  in  the  choirs  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  where,  in  addition  to  the  instruction 
given  them,  tliej'  receive  salaries  correspond- 
ing to  the  degree  of  talent  they  manifest. 
Five  dollars,  for  a  couple  of  hours  spent  in 
church  at  the  organ,  is  not  uncommon. 

A  professional  man,  whose  fees  amount  to 
one  hundred  dollars  a  clay  is  looked  upon  as 
quite  successful ;  a  merchant,  who  clears  the 
like  sum  of  money,  may  well  congratulate 
himself  as  being  in  prospering  circumstances. 
But  there  are  singers  able  to  command  twice 
as  much  for  every  appearance  they  make  be- 
fore the  public.  It  is  within  the  memory  of 
some  of  us  that  Jenny,  Lind  contracted  with 
Mr.  Barnum  to  sing  one  hundred  nights  in 
America  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  he  never  complained  of  the  bargain. 

A  single  song,  the  production  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Sullivan,  which  may  have  cost  him  only  a  few 
hours'  labor,  has  yielded  its  proprietor  an  an- 
nual income  of  $2, .500.  A  second  song  of 
his,  "  The  Lost  Chord,"  well  known  in  our 
concert-rooms  and  parlors,  has  proved  a  for- 
tune in  itself.  "LI.  M.  S.  Pinafore,"  a  work 
of  the  same  composer,  which  has  gone  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  both  here  and 
abroad,  —  a  clean,  charming,  wholesome  com- 
position, admired  alike  by  artist  and  amateur, 
has  been  a  mine  of  wealth  to  many  a  manager 
and  publisher,  besides  affording  delight  to 
thousands  of  hearers. 

Music-selling  and  music-publishing  houses 
in  this  country,  if  we  consider  the  magnitude 
of  their  business,  and  the  variety  of  their  pub- 
lications, stand  second  to  none  [f]  the  world 
over. 

Pianos  and  parlor-organs  are  almost  as 
common  as  tallies  and  bureaus  ;  or,  at  least  it 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  a  house  without 
a  musical  instrument  of  some  sort  is  a  rarity. 
A  family  in  which  there  is  no  music,  and  no 
love  for  it,  must  certainly  be  accounted  un- 
fortunate in  that  respect. 

See  how  largely  dependent  we  are  upon 
the  Germans  in  filling  our  band  and  orches- 
tras;  because,  music  having  been  so  many 
years  a  regular  study  in  their  common  schools, 
enjoying  all  the  time  the  highest  considera- 
tion in  the  community  at  large,  they  have  be- 
come superior  to  us  in  the  art,  and  are,  for 
the  present,  beyond  our  competition. 

Look  at  our  conservatories  and  colleges  of 
music,  which  already  surpass  those  of  Europe 
in  the  number  of  their  students,  and  bid  fair 
in  due  time  to  rival  them  also  in  the  excellence 
of  the  instruction  furnished,  as  well  as  in  the 
talent  and  proficiency  of  then-  graduates. 

The  complaint  is  sometimes  made  against 
our  schools  that  children  are  not  taught  what 


will  be  of  practical  use  in  after-life.  Wh.at 
is  learned  of  some  subjects,  it  is  said,  needs 
to  be  so  modified  before  it  can  be  available 
in  practice,  that,  aside  from  the  mental  disci- 
pline thereby  secured,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  time  so  spent  could  not  be  better  em- 
ployed in  other  ways.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  music.  Whatever  is  gained  in  that  di- 
rection, though  it  be  only  the  power  of  sing- 
ing the  scale,  is  immediately  useful,  and  will 
form  one  of  the  inevitable  steps  to  be  taken 
sooner  or  later  if  one  desires  to  become  a  mu- 
sician. 

Given  the  requisite  amount  of  talent,  with 
corresponding  application  under  competent 
instruction,  and  the  pupil  finds  himself  in  the 
possession  of  an  accomplishment  more  or  less 
adequate  to  his  support  in  life,  while  leaving 
hun  opportunity  to  attend  to  other  business. 
But  whether  he  turn  this  acquirement  to  ac- 
count pecuniarily  or  not,  his  ksowledge  and 
skill  in  the  art  will  continue  an  unfailins: 
source  of  delight  to  himself  and  friends  as 
long  as  life  and  health  remain. 

Is  there  one  of  us  who,  when  his  son  leaves 
school  to  take  his  place  in  society,  would  not 
be  glad  to  know  that  he  had  gained  a  taste 
for  music,  and  some  knowledge  of  it  ?  Should 
we  not  consider  it,  in  some  sense,  as  a  safe- 
guard to  restrain  him  from  the  pursuit  of 
other  and  less  salutary  modes  of  enjoyment  ? 
Where  there  is  music  at  home  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  it,  the  various  forms  of  dissipations 
to  which,  for  want  of  something  better  to  oc- 
cupy their  leisure  hours,  the  j'oung  are  so 
prone,  will  lose  their  charms,  and  fail  to  make 
felt  their  pernicious  attractions. 

All  this  goes  to  show  how  deep  a  root  mu- 
sic has  taken  among  us,  how  rapidly  it  is 
growing,  how  widely  extending,  and  how  it 
demands,  —  and  reasonably  too,  —  a  fostering 
hand  and  liberal  support  from  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  inter- 
ests of  public  education. — M.  E.  Journal  of 
Education. 


BERLIOZ  ON"  BEETHOVEN'S  FOURTH 
SYMPHONY. 

Of  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony  we  al- 
low Berlioz  to  speak,  not  only  because  he 
wrote  his  tribute  at  a  time  when  to  most 
Frenchmen  Beethoven  was  still  a  mad  Ger- 
man ideologist,  but  also  because  this  portion 
of  Berlioz's  writings  has  not  yet  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  He  says  :  "  In  this  sym- 
phony Beethoven  leaves  the  epic  and  the 
elegy,  to  return  to  the  lowlier  and  brighter, 
but  by  no  means  less  difficult  style  of  the 
Second  Symphony.  The  character  of  the 
score  is,  speaking  generally,  lively  and  cheer-, 
ful,  yet  of  heavenly  tenderness.  The  first 
movement  might  have  been  dedicated  to  Joy, 
if  we  except  the  thoughtful  Adagio  by  which 
in  is  introduced.  The  first  motive  of  the  Al- 
legro, which  is  played  staccato,  is  only  a  the- 
matic foundation  on  which,  with  masterly 
hand,  Beethoven  bases  other  ideas  with  fully 
developed  melodies.  So  that,  as  the  movement 
progresses,  we  gradually  lose  sight  of  the 
opening  theme. 

-   "This    peculiarly    happy  device  has  been 
tried  v/ith  good  results  by  Mozart  and  Haydn. 
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But  we  find  in  the  second  part  of  the  Allegro 
a  new  thought,  wliich  at  once  commands  the 
hearer's  attention,  and,  after  it  has  captivated 
him  during  its  mysterious  progress,  surprises 
him  by  an  unexpected  termination.  The  ef- 
fect is  produced  as  follows  :  After  a  powerful 
tutli,  the  first  violins  dismember  the  theme, 
throw  it  over  to  the  second  violins  and  catch 
it  again  on  the  rebound.  This  dialogue  ends 
on  rests  interrupted  twice  by  the  tympani, 
which  sound  a  soft  tremolo  on  B  flat.  Then 
the  strings  hum  fragments  of  the  theme,  un- 
til the  tympani  find  opportunity  to  take  up 
the  B  fiat  again,  which  they  roll  during  the 
succeeding  twenty-five  bars  without  interrup- 
tion—  growing  louder  with  every  bar.  In 
the  meantime  fragments  of  the  theme  are 
heard  with  increasing  strength  on  the  other 
instruments,  until  the  passage  closes  with  a 
general  fortissimo,  ending  with  the  B  flat 
major  chord  an  a  majestic  outburst  of  the  full 
orchestra. 

"  This  wonderful  crescendo  is  one  of  the 
finest  musical  effects  within  my  knowledge.  It 
can  be  compared  only  to  the  crescendo  which 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  Scherzo  of  the  sym- 
phony in  C  minor.  Yet  the  latter  is  the 
"weaker.  It  reaches  the  finale  by  a  steady 
increase  in  the  volume  of  sound,  yet  without 
once  leaving  the  fundamental  note.  But  in 
the  Fourth  Symphony  the  crescendo  begins 
on  a  mezzo  forte  ;  weakens  for  a  moment  un- 
der harmonies  of  uncertain  coloring,  to  •pian- 
issimo ;  then  appears  again  in  chords  of  more 
decided  character,  and  shines  in  all  its  jsower 
only  after  the  cloud  of  harmonies  has  dis- 
persed. It  might  be  compared  to  a  river, 
whose  peaceful  current  disappears  awhile  be- 
neath the  ground,  to  reappear  a  roaring  tor- 
rent. 

"  It  would  be  sacrilegious  to  analyze  the 
Adagio.  Its  form  is  so  pure,  so  clear,  the 
melodj'  SQ  full  of  expression  and  of  such 
amorous  power,  that  the  artistic  design  lies 
in  the  shadow  of  jesthetical  beauty.  The 
first  few  bars  awaken  the  hearer's  sympathy, 
and  the  movement  plays  upon  his  emotions 
until  he  almost  succumbs  to  them.  Only  a 
hero  among  poets  can  approach  this  musical 
Titan.  Only  the  pathetic  episode  which  m 
the  Divina  Comedia  Francesca  di  Rimini  re- 
lates to  Dante,  who,  when  he  heard  the  story, 
'  fell  as  one  faint  with  a  mighty  sorrow,'  can 
be  compared  with  this  Adagio. 

"  The  Scherzo  is  full  of  thoughts  which 
strongly  incline  toward  the  2-4  rhythm,  and 
enter  into  the  3-4  rhythm  of  the  movement 
like  mighty  wedges.  This  method,  which 
Beethoven  frcfjuently  employs,  makes  the 
style  unusually  muscular;  the. melodic  out- 
lines are  i)iquant  and  occasion  surprise.  In 
fact,  rhythms  which  conflict  with  tlie  tempo 
have  a  fascination  not  easy  to  explain.  It 
gives  pleasure  to  watch  the  dismemljered  form 
reunited  at  the  end  of  every  period,  and  to 
find  the  current  of  thought,  which  at  times  is 
interrupted,  flow  smootlily  in  the  end.  A  de- 
licious freshness  pervades  the  Trio,  whose 
melody  is  taken  by  wind'  instruments.  The 
tempo  is  slower  than  that  of  the  body  of  the 
Scherzo  and  its  tasteful  simplicity  is  more 
ronspinioiis  by  reason   of   contrast   with   the 


little  phrases  for  the  violins  which  tease  the 
melody  in  a  most  charming  manner. 

"  The  lively  and  cheerful  finale  moves  in 
the  usual  rhythmic  form.  It  is  an  unbroken 
chain  of  sparkling  tones,  a  continuous,  bright 
conversation,  which  only  occasionally  is  in- 
terrupted by  rough,  angry  chords.  The 
moody  tone-poet  indulged  in  these  outbursts 
of  passion  quite  frequently,  as  we  shall  point 
out  in  discussing  other  symphonies." — N.  T. 
Musiccd  Review. 


THE  MOZART  WEEK  AT  THE  IMPE- 
KIAL  HOUSE,  OPERA  VIENNA.! 
III. 
AVe  are  called  on  to  witness  a  peculiar  Mozart 
celebration  ;  the  performance  in  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  the  composer's  seven  operas  from  Ido- 
meneo  to  Titus.  "  But  why  do  we  have  tliis  com- 
memorative festival  especially  now  ?  "  we  repeat- 
edly hear  persons  ask.  The  present  time  has 
nothing  in  common  with  either  Mozart's  birth, 
(1756),  the  centenary  of  which  was  kept  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  nor  with  the  date  of  his  passino- 
away  (1791).  Yet  we  have  to  do  with  a  remark- 
able centenary :  that  of  Mozart's  operas.  We 
have  reached  the  commencement  of  a  decennium 
in  which  the  beauteous  seven-lieaded  family  at- 
tain the  age  of  a  hundred.^  A/ century  ago  Mo- 
zart moved  permanently  to  Vienna,  and  created 
here  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years  (1781- 
17Dl)his  indescribably  rich  treasures  of  compo- 
sition. From  all  the  fields  of  music  he  conjured 
up  the  most  magnificent  blossoms  and  fruit :  his 
finest  symphonies,  quartets,  sonatas,  and  sacred 
productions.  But  the  Vienna  decennium,  the 
last  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  was  more  important 
for  his  operas  than  for  aught  else.  It,  therefore, 
devolves  on  our  Imperial  Opera  house  to  celebrate 
his  incomparable  dramatic  labors  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner.  It  matters  not  that  other  cities 
have  been  the  first-  to  set  a  good  example ;  it  is 
sufficient  that  Vienna,  in  festive  attire,  now  fol- 
lows it.  Such  a  Mozart  Week  imposes,  bojh  on 
the  management  and  the  singers,  a  most  unusual 
task.  Rehearsals  and  performances  press  each 
other  closely :  three  operas  (Idomeneo,  Cosi  fan 
Tutte,  and  Titus)  have  to  be  studied  entirely 
afresh,  while  the  others  must  he  jjartially  recast 
and  provided'  with  new  scenery.  Added  to  the 
strain  put  on  every  available  resource  is  the  wor- 
rying dread  lest  some  malicious  chance  may  in- 
terrupt or  throw  into  complete  disarray  the  en- 
tire stately  operatic  procession.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Imperial  Opera  house  is  en- 
titled to  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  its  ex- 
traordinary efforts. 

How  vivid  are  at  present  all  our  reminiscences 
relating  to  the  early  portion  of  Mozart's  sojourn 
in  Vienna !  We  stop  before  the  German  House 
in  the  Singerstrasse.  There  Mozart  lived  with 
the  haughty  CoUoredo,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
to  whose  household  he  belonged,  and  who  had 
commanded  his  attendance.  Young  Mozart  was 
revelling  in  the  triumjjh  of  his  Idomeneo  at  Mu- 
nich, when  he  received  the  sunnnons  to  repair  to 
Vienna.  On  the  16th  of  March,  ]781,  he  ar- 
rived "  r|uite  alone  in  a  post-chaise  fi'om  St.  Pol- 
ten."  The  continuously  unbecoming  treatment 
he  experienced  from  his  Archljishop  at  length 
exhausted  his  patience  and  ended  the  servitude 
he  had  borne  so  long.  lie  resolved  to  live  inde- 
pendently on  his  art,  and  he  never  regretted  hav- 
ing done  so.     Despite  an  uncertain  and  modest 

'  From  the  ycnc  /rcie  Prcmc. 

'  When  we  speak  generally  of  Mozart's  operas,  we  refer, 
of  courae,  to  the  last  seven,  written  in  the  lime  of  Ijis  full 
artistic  maturity.  If  we  include  his  youthful  works,  such 
aa  MUrlUale,  Lucio  Sj/lla,  &c.,  v/t'Mcii  In  Italy,  the  total 
nnmber  compnperl  hy  him  In  nineteim..  \ 


Income  he  felt  in  Vienna  at  home  and  happy. 
But  how  little  his  position  here  corresponded  with 
his  high  artistic  worth,  is  unfortunately  only  too 
well  known.  Let  any  one  compare  Mozart's  po- 
sition in  Vienna  with  that  of  Beethoven  ten  years 
later  I  It  was  as  a  stranger,  without  an  appoint- 
ment or  reputation,  tliat  the  young  fellow  from 
the  Rhine  came  to  the  capital ;  lie  did  not  possess 
Mozart's  early  fame,  winning  manners,  or  social 
talents,  yet  he  at  once  put  liimself  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  leading  members  of  the  Austrian 
aristocracy.  It  was  exclusively  in  his  artistic 
eminence  that  he  perceived  his  title  to  perfect 
equality,  and  he  enforced  his  right,  which  was  at 
once  acknowledged,  on  every  one.  Borne  unno- 
ticed on  the  stormy  wind  of  revolutionary  ideas 
which  was  already  blowing  violently  from  France, 
Beethoven  won  for  musicians  a  social  position  of 
which  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  their  modesty  never 
dreamed.  It  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph,  the  founder,  properly  speaking,  of 
German  opera  in  Vienna,  that  Mozart  wrote  his 
first  German  Singspiel,^  ZJi'e  Entfuhrung  aus  dem 
Serail.  The  work  was  produced,  in  July,  1782, 
with  unexampled  success,  and  a  month  later  the 
composer's  marriage  with  liis  beloved  Constance, 
whom  it  had  cost  liim  such  efforts  to  win,  was 
solemnized  in  St.  Stephen's  Cliurch.  Thus,  with 
every  one  of  his  operas  are  connected  familiar 
reminiscences  especially  dear  to  us  Viennese.  It 
is  in  these  reminiscences  and  in  the  biographical 
connection  of  the  operas  that  we  perceive  the 
real  idea  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
years,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  continuous  represen- 
tation of  the  seven  operas  in  question.  They  are 
united  by  no  inward  necessity  ;  tlie  Eesthetic  thread 
on  which  the  seven  gems  are  strung  in  a  row  is 
so  slender  as  to  be  invisible.  As  to  any  coherence 
like  that  of  Dingelstedt's  Shakespeare  Cyclus  at 
the  Burgtheater,  nobody  thinks  of  such  a  thing. 
In  this  series  of  operas  there  is  not  even  a  con- 
stant growth,  a  sevenfold  rise,  as  in  the  diatonic 
scale ;  far  less  the  continuous  development  and 
gradual  perfection  of  some  musically  dramatic 
principle  which  Mozart  had  in  his  eye  from  the 
outset.  What  strikes  us  most  in  the  series  is  not 
so  much  their  continuity  as  the  absence  of  that 
quality.  The  Italian  Idomeneo  moves  in  the  con- 
ventional forms  of  the  old  "  opera  seria,"  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  Die  Entfidirung  aics  dem 
Serail  opens  a  new  era  in  operatic  history.  Yet, 
despite  the  extraordinary  and  lasting  success  of 
this  national  German  Singspiel,  which,  to  use 
Goethe's  expression,  "  struck  down  everything 
else,"  we  behold  Mozart  forthwith  abandonding 
this  field  also,  and  writing  three  Italian  operas  {Fi- 
garo, Don  Giovanni  and  Cod  fan  Tutte')  one  after 
another.  Then,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he 
gives  us  another  German  opera,  Die  Zauherflote, 
and  after  this,  his  greatest  popular  triumph, 
another  conventional  Italian  "  Court  Festival  " 
opera,  La  Clemenza  di  Tito.  These  are  riddles  to 
be  solved  only  by  impartial  examination  of  the 
history  of  Mozai't's  life.  His  sympathies  were, 
properly  speaking,  divided  between  Italian  and 
German  opera.  His  national  feeling  impelled 
him  to  German,  lint  his  sense  of  art  and  music  to 
Italian  opera.  Italian  opera  possessed  a  fully 
developed  form  of  art  reposing  on' sure  traditions; 
German  Sin.gspeil  resembled  an  unde-N-elo]5ed, 
liel]jless  child,  who  had  yet  to  be  educated.  How 
richly  was  Italian  opera  then  mounted,  how  ad- 
mirably was  It  executed  by  the  best  singers,  how  , 
was  it  honored  and  loved  at  all  German  Courts  — 
how  poverty-stricken  and  neglected  was,  on  -the/ 
other  hand,  German  Singspeil!  I  believe  that, 
as  a  man,  Mozart  sympatliized  more  with  Ger- 
man, but  as  an  artist  more  with  Italian,  opera. 
Thus,  partial  to  both  kinds,  he  followed  in  every 


'Sinf/apkl;  a  "play  with  songs,' 
spoken  dialogue. "  —  TRAKBLATOB. 
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case  the  changing  circumstances,  if  not  external 
pressure.  He  was  no  doctrinaire,  no  partisan  of 
a  certain  fixed  principle.  He,  therefore,  eagerly 
seized  on  everything,  either  wlien  commissioned 
to  do  so  or  urged  thereto  by  his  own  feelings, 
which  promised  to  advance  him  artistically.  He 
felt  probably  iu  his  heart  that  whatever  he  ivrote, 
either  to  a  German  or  an  Italian  text,  would  ulti- 
mately profit  his  country.  He  was  a  child  of  liis 
time :  the  true  expression  of  his  time,  then  "  be- 
coming "  new.  The  full  reflection  of  Italian,  and 
the  modest  morning-red  of  German  opera,  were 
visible  side  by  side  on  the  horizon.  jMozart  aided 
German  opera  to  conquer,  not  merely  by  liis 
writing  German  operas,  but  by  his  filling  them 
with  German  feehng. 

Mozart's  operas,  as  they  follow  one  another, 
not  merely  fail  to  illustrate  the  continuous  devel- 
opment of  a  fixed  theoretical  thought  or  of  a 
principle  or  style,  but  do  not  even  testify  to  a  con- 
stant increase  of  lus  creative  power.  After  Ido- 
meneo  and  Die  Enlfiihrung,  he  soars  up  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  to  Figaro  and  Don  Juan, 
those  culminating  points  of  his  creations ;  then 
he  sinks  somewhat,  as  though  with  fatigued  pin- 
ion, to  Cost  fan  Tatle;  raises  himself  again  mar- 
vellously in  Die  Zauherflole,  but  finally,  in  Titus, 
is  able  to  recover  only  partially  his  exhausted 
strength.  The  remarkable  contrast  between  his 
first  two  operas  —  after  Idomeneo  comes  Die  Enl- 
fiUirung  —  is  repeated  still  more  strangely  iu  the 
last  two  ;  after  Die  Zauberjlote  comes  Titus.  In 
vain  will  those  sestheticians  and  puny  historians 
of  civilization,  who  hear  the  grass  of  necessitv 
growing,  attempt  to  prove  here  a  necessary  inter- 
nal connection.  Even  Mephisto's  all-powerful 
logic  with  "  One,  two,  three,"  would  have  to  re- 
nounce the  task  of  demonstrating  that  the  way  in 
which  Mozart's  operas' follow  each  other  is  an  or- 
ganic development  of  an  "idea."  The  series, 
considered  in  relation  to  the  energy  of  creative 
power,  does  not  exhibit  a  rising  step  by  step,  a 
sinking  step  by  step,  or  lastly,  an  unbroken  stay 
on  the  same  level.  This  inequality  strikes  us 
more  forcibly,  perhaps,  in  Mozart  than  in  any  one 
else,  because  his  name  suggests  the  highest  possi- 
ble excellence,  but  the  case  is  by  no  means  an  is- 
olated one.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  composers 
whose  operas  maintain  an  equal  elevation,  unless 
when  they  rise  above  it,  form  the  rare  e.xception. 
There  are  several  insignificant  operas,  such  as 
Paris  und  Helena,  La  Cythere  assiegee,  &c.,  em- 
bedded at  a  far  greater  depth  below  Gluck's  mas- 
terpieces than  Cost  fan  Tutle  for  instance,  is  below 
Do7i  Juan  and  Die  Zauberflote.  Beethoven 
stopped  at  Fidelia,  iu  every  sense  his  unique  op- 
era. And  Carl  Maria  Weber?  Any  one  consid- 
ering Eurijanilie  an  advance  on  Der  Freischiltz 
(the  advance  in  my  opinion,  is  rather  one  of  de- 
sire than  ability ;  an  advance  ag;ainst  one's  own 
nature)  must  see  a  falling-off  in  Oheron.  The 
stars  of  the  second  magnitude,  Marschner,  Spolir, 
and  Lortzing,  repeatedly  fell  off  before,  between, 
and  after  their  best  creations,  not  merely  so  many 
steps,  more  or  less,  but  so  many  terraces.  Mey- 
erbeer—  without  experiencing  any  precipitous 
falls,  (that  is :  thorough  operatic  failures)  never 
reached  a  second  time  the  height  of  Robert  and 
Les  Huguenots.  ■  Strictly  speaking,  Richard  War- 
ner is  the  only  operatic  composer  whose  works 
show  constant  progress,  a  genrane  evolution  of 
style  out  of  Rienzi  to  Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin: 
then  onward  to  Die  Nihelungen,  and  probably  still 
further  to  Parcifal.  Whether  his  later  operas 
exhibit  a  rise  in  his  power  of  musical  creation  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  We  ovirselves  believe  they 
do  not,  but  they  are  unquestionably  consistent  re- 
alizations, constantly  developed,  more  sharply 
marked,  and  further  extended,  of  his  pecuUar  art 
theory.  He  cannot  be  charged  with  sudden  and 
abrupt  changes;   the   atmosphere,   as   far  as  its 


component  elements  are  concerned,  is  the  same 
in  Lohengrin  as  in  Tristan  or  Rheingnld,  but  it 
becomes  Avith  each  succeeding  work  moi'C  rarified, 
sharper  and  colder,  so  that  at  length  we  cannot 
possibly  breadie.  All  true  lovers  of  music  will 
probably  welcome  the  solemn  Mozart  ^Veek  as  a 
set-off  for  only  once,  against  the  Niebelungen- 
Cycluses,  at  present  so  popular.  Now-a-days,  a 
new  and  careful  performance  of  Mozart's  operas 
can,  of  a  certainty,  be  followed  only  by  the  bene- 
ficial result  of  making  people  learn  to  feel  more 
simply,  to  listen  with  greatei-  pleasure,  and  to  sino- 
better. — London  Musical  World. 

Eduard  H.^nsick. 
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III.    FOR    PIANO-FORTE    SOLO. 

1.    OIUGIXAL. 

2S.  Etudes  d'extcution  transcend  ante.  1.  PreUidio;  2, 
3.  Fivysage;  4.  Mazeppa ;  5.  Feux  FoIIet.'?;  li.  Visioti ; 
7.  Eroica;  8.  Wilde  Jai^d ;  9.  Kicordanza;  10,  H.  Har- 
monies du  soir;   12.  Cliasse-nei^e.      U.  ii,  H. 

29.  Trois  Grandes  Etudes  de  Concert.*  1.  Capriccio;  2. 
Oapriccio;  3.   Allegro  atletno.so.     Kistupr. 

30.  Alt-Irato,     Etude  de  perfection.     Schlesinizer. 

3i.  Zwei  Concertetuden,  for  Leiiert  &  Stark's  Klavierscbule. 
1.    Wulde'rauscliten;  2.  Gnomerireigen.      Trautvvein. 

32.  Ave  ftlaria  for  ditto.     Trautwein. 

33.  Harmonies  po^tiques  et  reU'j;ieu.se3.  1.  Invocation;  2 
Ave  Maria;  3.  Bynirdiction  de  Dieu  dans  la  solitude;  4. 
Pensee  des  Morts;  5,  Pater  Noster;  G  Hjnnie  de 
renfant  a  sonreveil;  7.  Funerailles;  8,  Miserere  d'apres 
Palestrina;  9.  Andante  lagrimoso;  10.  Cantique 
d'Amour.     Kahnt. 

34.  Anuees  de  Ptlerinaire.  Premiere  Annee,  Suisse.  1. 
Ciiapelle  de  Guillaume  Tell;  2.  Au  lac  de  Walleiistadt; 
3.  Pastorale;  4-  Au  bord  d'une  source;  5.  Orage;  tj. 
Vallee  d'Oliermaui) ;  7.  Eglogue;  8.  Le  Mai  du  Pays; 
9.  Les  Cloches  de  Geneve  (Nocturne).  Seconde  Afniee, 
Italie.  1.  II  Sposalizio;  2.  U  Penseroso;  3-  (.'aiizo- 
netta  di  Salvator  Uusa;  4-G.  Tre  Sonetti  del  Petrarca; 
7-  Apres  une  lecture  de  Dante.  Venezia  e  Napoli.  1. 
Gonduliera;  2.  Canzone;  3.   Tamntelle.      Schott. 

35.  Apparitions,  3  Nos.     Schlesiiiger,  Paris. 

36.  Two   Ballades.     Kistner. 

37.  Grand  Concert-Solo:  also  for  2  P.  Fs.  (Concerto  path^- 
tique. )     B-  &  H. 

38.  Consolations,  G  Nos.    B.  &  H. 

39.  Berceuse.      Heinze. 

40.  Weinen,  Klagen,  Sorgen,  Zagen:  Priiludium  nach  J. 
S    Bacii.      Sclilesiuj^er. 

41.  Variations  on  theme  from  Bach's  B  minor  5Iass;  also 
for  Organ.      Schlesinger. 

42.  Fantasie  und  Fnge.  therae  B.  A.  C.  H.  Siegel,  Also 
for  Organ.     Schuberth. 

43.  Scherzo  und  ilarsch.     LitolfF. 

44.  Sonata  in  B  minor.    Dedicated  to  Schumann.    B.  &.  H, 

45.  2  Polonaises.      SentF. 

40.  Mazurka  brillante.      ScnfF. 

47.  Khapsodie  Espagnole,  Folies  -d'Espagne,  and  Jota  Ara- 
gonesa.     Siegel. 

48.  Trois  Caprice- Valses.  1.  Valse  de  bravonre;  2.  V. 
m^'lancolique;  3.   V.  de  Concert.     Schlesinger. 

49.  Feuilles  d'AHmm.      Schott. 

50.  Deux  Feuilles  d'Alinmi.     Schuberth. 

51.  Grand  Galop  chroniatique.  Also  for  4  hands.  Hof- 
meister. 

52.  Valse  Impromptu.      Schuberth. 

53.  **  Mosonyi's  Grab-Geleit."    Taborszky  &  Parsch,  Pesth.  , 

54.  Elegie.  Also  lor  P.  F.,  Cello,  Harp,  and  Harmonium. 
Kahnt. 

55-  2nu  Kl^gie.     Also  for  P.  F.,  V.,  and  Cello.     Kahnt. 
5G.   Legendes.     1.  St.  J'ran^ois  d' Assise;  2.  St.  Francois 
de  Paul.     Rozsavclgyi. 

57.  L'Hymnedu  Pape;  aUo  for  4  hands.     Bote  &  Bock. 

58.  Via  Crucis 

59.  Impromptu — Themes  de  Rossini  et  Spontini,  in  E. 
"  Op  3."     Schirmer. 

60.*  Capriccio  a,  la    Turca   sur  *des  motifs  de  Beethoven's 

Ruines  d'Ath^nes.     Jlecbetti. 
61.  Lieliestraume — 3  Nottuinos.     Kistner. 
62    LTd^e    fixe — Andante  amoroso   d'apres  une  M^lodie. 

de  Berlioz.     Mechetti. 
G3.  Impromptu,  in  F  sharp.     B.  &  H. 
64.  Variation   on   a  Waltz   by  Diabelii.     No.  24  in  Vater- 

Kindiscber  Kiinstlerverein.     Diabelii  (1823). 


65.   ^'The  Piano-Forte  "—ErstesJahrgang;  Parts  I.-XII. 
—  34  pieces  by  modern  composers.      Oat  of  print. 

2.    AltRAXGEMENTS. 

G6.  Grandes  Etudes  de  Pagauini.    6  Nos.  (No.  3,  La  Cam- 
panella.)      B.  tfe  H.         _^ 


67.  Sechs  (organ)  l*riiludiea  und  Fiigeii  von  J.  S-  Bach,  2 
parts.     Peters. 

68.  Bach's  Oi'gelfantasie  und  Vwiifi  In  G  minor:  for  Lebert 
&  Stark's  Klavierscbule.     Trautwein. 

69.  Divertissement  h  la  hongroise  d'apres  F.  Schubert,  3 
parts;  also  Easier  ed.     Schreiber. 

70.  Miirsche  von  F.  Schubert.  1.  Trauer-Marsch ;  2,  3. 
Reiter  Marseh.     Schreiber. 

71.  Soin^es  de  Vienne.  Valses-caprices  d'aprL'S  Schubert. 
9  parts,     Schreiber. 

72.  Bunte  Reilie  von  Ferd.  David.  1.  Scherzo;  2.  Erin- 
nerung;  3-  Maziuka;  4,  Tanz;  5-  Kinderiied ;  6.  Ca- 
priccio; 7.  Bolero;  8  Elc-gie;  9-  Marsch;  10.  Toccata; 
11.  Gondellied;  12.  Im  Sturm;  13.  Romanze;  14.  Alle- 
gro; 15.  Menuett;  16.  Etude;  17.  Intermezzo;  18,  Ser- 
enade; 19.  Ungarisch  (2);  '30-  Tarentelle;  21.  Im- 
promptu; 22.  In  russicher  Weise;  23.  Lied;  24.  Ca- 
priccio      Kistner 

73.  EI(_^gie  d'apres  Sorriano.     Troupenas. 

74.  Russischer  Galopp  von  Bulhakttw.      Schlesinger. 

75.  Zigeuner-Pulka  de  Conradi.     Schlesinger. 

76.  La  Romanesca      Schlesinger. 

77.  Leier  und  Schwert  (Weber).      Schlesinger. 

73  Klc'gie,  Themes  by  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia.  Schlesin- 
ger. 

79.  God  Save  tlie  Queen.    Con  cert -paraphrase.    Schuberth. 

80.  Hiissi ten- Lied.      Ilofmeister. 

81.  La  Marseillaise.     Schuberth. 

3.  PAR.\PIIItASES,  TKANSCUIPTIONS,  ETC.,  FROM  0PER.A,3. 

82  La  Fiancee  (Anber);  Masaniello;  La  Juive;  Sonnam- 
bula;  Norma;  Puritani  (3);  Benvenuto  (Jellini;  Dom 
Sebastian;  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  (2);  Lucrezia  Borgia 
(2);  Faust  (Gounod);  Reine  de  Saba;  Romeo  et  Juliette; 
Roiiert  le  Diable;  Les  Huguenots;  I.^  Prophete  (3); 
L'Africairie  (2);  Szep  Jlonka  (Mosonyi);  Don  Giovanni; 
Knnig  AHVed  (Raff)  (2) ;  I  Lombardi ;  Ti-ovatore; 
Ernani;  Kigoletto;  Don  Carlos;  Rienzi;  Der  Hiegende 
lloiliinder  (2);  Tannbiiuser  (3);  Lohengrin  (4);  Tristan 
und  Isolde;   Meistersiiiger;   Ring  des  Niebelungen. 

83.  Fantaisie  de  Bravoure  sur  la  Cluchette  de  Paganini. 
Schreiber. 

84.  Trois  Morceaux  de  Salon.  1.  Fantaisie  romantique 
sur  deux  melodies  snisses;  2.  Rondeau  fantasfique  sur 
UM  theme  E-^pagnol:  3.  Divertissement  sur  une  cavatiue 
de  Pacini,  aUo  lor  4  hands.     Schlesinger. 

85  Paraphrase  de  la  i\Iarche  de  Donizetti  (Abdul  Medjid 
Khan);  also  Easier  ed.     Schlesinger. 

86  "  Jagflcher  und  Steyrer,"  from  "Tony"  (Duke  Ernest 
of  Sixe-Coburg-Gotha).      Kistner. 

87.   Tseherkessen-JMarsch  from  Glinka's '*  Russian  und  Lud- 

milia."     Also  for  4  hands.      Schuberth. 
S3.   "  Hochzeit-M^rsch    und   Elfenreigen  "   from    Meodels- 

sobn's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.     B.  &  H. 

89.  Fcst-]\Iarscb  for  Schiller  centenary  (Meyerbeer). 
Schlesinc^er. 

90.  Fantaisies  (2)  snr  des  motifs  des  Soirees  musicales  dg 
Kossini.     Schott. 

91.  Trois  Slorceaux  Snisses.  1.  Ranz  de  Vaches;  2.  Un 
Soir  dans  la  Montague;  3.   Ranz  de  Ch^vres.     Kahnt. 

4.    RHAPSODIES.  ETC. 

92.  Rhapsodies  Ilongroises.  1  in  E;  2  in  F  sharp  (also  for 
4  hands,  and  Easier  ed.);  3  in  B  flat;  4  in  E  flat;  5  in  E 
minor;  6  in  D  flat;  7  in  D  minor;  8  Capriccio;  9  in  E 
flat;  10  Preludio;  11  in  A  minor;  12  in  C  sharp  minor 
(also  for  p.  F.  and  violin  by  Liszt  and  Joachim);  13  in 
A  minor;  14  in  F  minor;  15  R;ikoczy  March.  Senff  and 
Schlesinger. 

93.  JMarclie  de  Rakoczy.     Edition  populaire.     Kistner. 

94.  Do.  Syniphouisch.     Schul)erth. 

95.  Heroischer-Marsch  in  ungarischen  Styl.     Schlesinger. 

96.  Uiigarischer  Geschwindmarsch.  Schindler.  Press- 
burg. 

97.  Einleitung  und  Uiigarischer  Marsch  von  Graf  E.  Sz(^- 
cbenyi.     RdzsavClgyi. 

5.    PARTITIONS    Dl    PIAXO. 

98.  Beethoven's  Septet.  Schuberth.  t 
90.  Nine  Symphonies-     B.  &  H. 

100.   Hummel's  Septet.     Schubert. 

101  Berlioz's  "  Symphonie  Fantastique."  Leuckart.  March* 
des  Pelerins,  from  "Harold  in  Italy."  Rieter- Bieder- 
niann.  "  Danse  des  Sylphes,"  from  "  La  Damnation  de 
Faust."  Ibid.  Overtures  to  ^  Les  Francs-Juges."  Schott. 
'•'■  Le  Roi   Lear." 

102.  Ros.^ini's  Overture  to  Guillaume  Tell. 

103.  Weber's  Juljelouverture  and  Overtures  to  Der  Frei- 
Bchlitz  and  Oberon.     Schlesinger. 

104.  Wagner's  Overture  to  iannhiiuser.     Meser. 

6.    TRANSCRIPTIONS    OF    VOCAL   PIECKS. 

105-  Rossini's  "  Cujus  Animam'"  and  '*  La  Charity." 
Schott. 

106.  Beethoven's  Lieder,  6;  Geistlicbe  Lieder,  6;  Adelaide; 
Liederkreis.     B.  &  H. 

107.  Von  Biilow's  *'  Tanto  gentile  "     Schlesinger. 

108.  Chopin's  "  Six  Chants  Polonais,''  op.  74.  Schlesin- 
ger. 

109.  Lieder.  Dessauer,  3 ;  Franz,  13;  Lassen,  2;  Men- 
delssohn. 9;  Schubert,  57;  Schumann,  R.  and  Clara,  14; 
Weber,  Schlummerlied,  and  "  Einsam  bin  ich." 
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no.  Meyerbeer's  "  Le  Wuine."     Schlesinger. 
111.  AVielhorsky's  "Autrefois."      Flirstiier. 
112-  AUeltija  et  Ave  Maria  d'Arcaclelt;  No.  2  also  for  or- 
C.in.     Peters. 

113.  A  la  Cbapelle  Sixtine.  Miserere  d'AlIegri  et  Ave 
Yenim  de  Slozart;  also  for  J:  hands  and  for  organ. 
Peters. 

114.  Zwei  Transcriptionen,  "  Confutatis  et  Lacrymoaa"  aua 
Mozart's  Requiem.     Sier;el. 

l\h.   Soirees  Italiennes,  sur  des  mctlfs    de  Mercadante,  G 

Nos.     Schott. 
IIG.  Niiits  d'c'tc^  ii  Pausilippe,  sur  des  motifs  de  1' Album 

de  Donizetti,  3  No'^.    Schott. 

117.  Canzone  isapolitnna.     IVIeser. 

118.  Fariholo  Pastour,  and  Chanson  dn  B6irn.     Schott. 

119.  Glanes  de  Woronince.     '6  Nos.    Kistner. 

120.  Deux  Mi?lodies  Husses.     Arahesqnes.     Crnnz. 

121.  Ungarische  Volkslieder,  5  Nos.    Taborszky  &  Parsch. 
122    Soirees  nnisicales  de  Possini,  12  Nos.;  also  for  4  hands 

and  for  2  P.  Fa.     Scliott. 

(Conclus'nyji  in  next  No.) 


LETTEKS  FROM  AN  ISLAND,  i 

BY   FANNY   RAYMOND    RITTER. 
V. 

RUSSIAN,    GREEK,   ORIENTAL,    MAORI   FOLK-POE- 
TRY AND  MUSIC  ;  CANTERBURY  IN  ENGLx\ND, 
AMERICA,    OCEANICA. 

Dear  Pounamu  !  ^ — In  one  species  of  national 
sons,  however,  tlie  Russian  is  not  "  sad  and  femi- 
nine," but  actively  tragic  and  masculine,  —  in  the 
so-called  "robber  songs."  Here  we  no  longer  find 
resignation,  or  the  vicious  excess  of  that  virtue, 
gloomy,  morose  stagnation ;  here  we  leave  the 
plain  and  the  steppe,  for  heights  and  chasms ;  no 
more  servitude ;  here  is  freedom,  thoiigh  perhaps 
only  freedom  to  do  evil.  If  woman  is  still  some- 
times half  a  slave,  even  among  robbers  and  gyp- 
sies, the  accomplice  of  the  criminal,  the  booty  of 
the  victor,  she  sometimes  appears,  in  these  songs, 
free  to  take  her  own  chances  of  life  and  death, 
and  to  have  acquired  at  least  the  power  to  revenge 
herself  when  she  will,  though  revenge  may  entail 
life-long  remorse  upon  herself.  Only  the  "i'ampire 
songs  of  the  Servians  exceed  these  in  darkly  fas- 
cinating attraction.  Among  Russian  songs  of  this 
class,  there  is  one,  powerfully  impressive  in  its 
expression  of  the  secret,  concentrated  revenge  and 
han-ed  of  a  girl,  who,  hPvving  been  deceived  by 
her  robber  lover,  slays  him,  and  laughs  in  her 
sleeve,  "  with  shuddering  joy,"  at  the  grief  o  fthe 
returning  robber  horde,  and  their  guesses  at  the 
possible  manner  of  their  chief's  death.  Some  of 
these  songs  are  brief  dramas  of  recklessness  and 
horror  ;  some  recount  magnanimous  deeds,  of  the 
Robin  Hood  kind,  like  that  of  the  robber  who 
empties  his  rubles  into  the  sack  of  the  poor  trav- 
eler whom  he  had  intended  to  plunder,  when  he 
finds  that  the  object  of  his  journey  is  the  at- 
tempted release  of  his  father  from  captivity. 
Here  is  a  gentler  song,  but  it  is  difficult  to  divine, 
from  its  tone,  whether  the  abducted  girl  is  Ukely 
to  be  regarded  by  her  companions  as  a  victim,  or 
as  a  fortunate  Cinderella,  carried  off  by  a  fairy 
prince  in  the  disguise  of  a  bandit :  — 

Four  maidens  bathed  in  the  azure  waters, 
Four  shining  planets,  four  rosy  daughters  ; 
Kound  them  the  soft  wind  sighed  with  emotion, 
Kound  them  caressingly  fawned  the  wild  ocean. 
Lurking,  the  robber  watched,  in  the  rushes  ; 
Saw  their  glad  frolics,  saw  their  i-td  blushes. 
Thought  the  dark  robber,  "  Which  shall  be  my  maid, 
Which  my  sweet  booty,  gay  maids  or  shy  maid  ? 
One  of  the  fair  ones  tliree,  standing  whitely 
Over  the  waters,  langhing  so  liglitly. 
Or  yon  shy  beauty,  so  timid,  so  tender, 

'  Cop5Tight,  1880,  by  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter. 

2  Te  Pounamu  (the  Pounamu),  is  the  Maori  name  for 
the  Greenstone,  which  is  a  product  of  the  Island  of 
Xcw  Zealand,  and  which  has  always  been  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  natives,  for  hatchets,  short  hand- 
cliibs  (for  war),  a.s  well  as  for  ornaments.  It  is  .-dso 
rather  adniiied  by  the  European  settlers.  Te  lV,Qniunu 
Is  the  journalistic  nom  de  plume  of  an  Angk>-.Maori 
eentleman,  to  whom  the  above  letter  is  addres.sed. 


Rose-bud  red,  dew-fresh,  raven-haired,  slender, 

Under  the  water  veil  sideways  solt  gliding, 

Deep  in  the  ^^•ave,  like  a  lily-bud  hiding?" 

Silent  the  robber  watched;  happy  laughter 

Rang,  and  the  rocky  cliffs  echoed  alter. 

Three  merry  maidens,  tossing  from  hollowed 

Palms  the  tea-water,  one  maiden  followed; 

Mocked  her,  pursued  her  through  the  tall  rushes, 

With  spray  bedewed  her  eyes  and  her  blushes. 

"  Modest  Parascha,  so  tender,  so  tearful. 

When  the  wind  touches  thee,  tremulous,  fearful. 

Ne'er  will  a  valiant  lover  pursue  thee! 

Who  will  have  patience,  proud  one,  to  woo  thee, 

If  that  some  robber  czar  from  the  rushes 

Sees  not,  desires  not  thee  and  thy  blushes? 

Then  he  may  gi'asp  thee,  far  away  bear  thee. 

Heart-close  enclasp  thee,  win  thee,  and  wear  thee." 

Scarce  was  tlieir  uiiscliievous  mockeiy  over, 

Ere  sprang  the  robber  czar  from  his  cover. 

Caught  the  shy  fair  one,  far  away  bore  her. 

Loved,  soothed,  consoled  her,  won  her,  and  wore  her. 

Let  me  also  mention  en  passant  that  while 
Russian  folk-melody  is  not  devoid  of  Grecian  af- 
finities, among  the  folk-poems  of  the  modern 
Greeks,  many  robbers  —  or  klepht  —  songs  are  to 
be  found,  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  Rus- 
sians. I  will  give  you  an  English  re-production 
of  one,  the  horit)r  of  wdiich  is  almost  dispersed  by 
the  breath  of  an  unfettered,  tempestuous  moun- 
tain freedom :  — 

On  high  Olympus,  —  summit  dread! 

His  heavy  piuions  folding, 
An  eagle  rests,  a  human  head 

Within  his  talons  holding; 
He  gazes  on  the  wrinkled  brow. 

The  neck,  glaive-hewn  and  gory. 
And  screams,  "When  with  thy  body  thou 

Wert  one,  what  was  thy  story?"  — 
"  Feed,  eagle,  on  my  brain's  sharp  strength, 

5Iy  man  hood  crushed,  consume  then ! 
Thy  wings,  thy  claws,  in  breadth  and  length 

Will  double  growth  assume  then! 
^^'ell  knew  Xeromeros  my  name, 

Armatole,  and  Luros; 
Twelve  years  a  klepht  of  dreadful  fame, 

Bline  eyrie  great  Olymiras. 
I  slaughtered  sixty  Agas  old. 

Their  hamlets  burned  and  plundered; 
Turks,  Albanese,  in  scores  untold, 

I  soul  from  body  sundered ;  — 
Let  this  much  of  my  tale  suffice. 

Thy  hunger  now  unchaining. 
Eat!  not  unworthy  is  thy  prize. 

Winged  klepht,  unconquered  reigning!" 

The  melodies  of  modern  Greek  folk-songs  have 
less  variety,  and  move  within  a  narrower  range 
than  those  of  the  natives  of  so  large  an  empire  as 
Russia ;  and  we  can  only  yield  a  conditional  as- 
sent to  the  alleged  high  antiquity  of  this  music, 
since  doubt  exists  even  regarding  those  few  frag- 
ments now  extant  of  antique  Greek  hymns,  though 
these  have  been  generally  accepted  as  genuine. 
The  modern  Greeks,  themselves,  however,  insist  on 
claiming  an  extraordinary  antiquity  for  their  na- 
tional dance  of  the  Romaika ;  the  annual  festival 
upon  which  it  is  performed  was  instituted  in  the 
time  of,  and  by  Theseus,  1235  B.  c,  and  the  music 
which  is  now  used  to  accompany  it  was,  they 
say,  expressly  composed  at  the  same  date. 

Songs  of  such  wild  strength  as  these  robber- 
songs,  alive  with  action,  and  not  the  flickering 
flame,  but  the  blazing  torch  of  passion,  may  or 
may  not  have  been  widtten  by  heroes  and  hero- 
ines inspired  by  the  recollection  of  the  adventures 
through  which  they  passed ;  but  if  not,  then  Tjy 
vigorous,  imaginative  minds,  weary  of  dreams  and 
disappointments,  of  servitude  and  stagnation, 
longing  to  feel,  to  see,  to  hear,  to  hate,  to  love,  to 
act,  unmistakably  and  in  earnest!  The  same 
yearning  desire  for  a  life  contrasting  with  the 
depressing  reality  of  their  own,  has  led  men  of  a 
Idglicr  intellectual  reach  than  the  lyrists  of  folk- 
poetry  and  melody,  into  tlie  Orient ;  like  Bodcn- 
stedt,  Heine,  Freiligrath  and  other  German  poets  ; 
like  Hamei'ling  in  his  "  Hero ;  "  like  Wagner  amid 
his   legendary  cliaracters;    like  Makart,    Burnc, 


Jones,  Alma  Tadema  among  the  painters,  with 
their  subjects  and  types ;  like  Roljert  Schumann 
in  many  of  his  compositions,  they  fly  from  tlie 
prosaic  realities  of  the  present  to  thf  past  or  the 
distant ;  nothing  is  too  novel,  too  foreign,  for 
them,  nothing  too  dazzling,  too  pronounced ;  give 
us,  they  cry,  the  gold-dust  of  the  East,  amethys- 
tine haze,  mirage,  drums,  trumpets,  a  labyrin- 
thine chorus  of  voices  !  Displace  the  fogs  of  the 
North  by  a  myi-iad-tinted  glow,  entangle  the 
machine-like  routine  of  a  calculated  existence  in 
the  mysteries  of  harmony  forever  unresolved ! 
And  Avhat  can  better  serve  such  a  desire  than  the 
folk-song  ?  He  or  she  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  a  rare  collection  of  these,  to  be  familiar 
with  half-a-dozen  or  more  languages,  and  to  be  a 
good  practical  musician,  can,  while  preserving  the 
most  exclusive  isolation,  travel  round  the  world 
at  will,  and  enter  into  the  very  core  of  the  heart 
of  opposite  nationalities,  living,  for  a  moment, 
with  all  the  life  that  vitalizes  them.  In  singing 
a  Scottish  air,  one  glows  with  the  obstinate  pa- 
triotism, one  laments  with  the  mist-fed  melancholy 
of  the  Scot ;  through  the  enchanting  pulsations  of 
a  gypsy  dance  song,  we  see  pot  alone  the  wild 
wopd,  illumined  by  red  camp-fires,  not  alone  the 
vast  Hungarian  puzzta,  but  we  enter  into  that 
passionate  love  of  freedom,  that  untamable  indi- 
viduality, wdiich  is,  for  us,  the  ehiefest  charm  of 
the  Nomadic  races.  Follow  me,  then,  for  a  few 
brief  moments,  with  the  folk-song  as  our  guide, 
into  the  land  of  the  '•  Tliousand  and  one  Nights," 
Arabia  ;  I  promised  you  a  few  Oriental  folk-songs 
in  my  first  letter.  Naturally,  I  have  preferred,  in 
taking  tlie  trouble  to  translate  them,  those  that 
most  appeal  to  my  own  —  to  womanly  —  feeling; 
and,  tell  me,  do  not  the  fqllowing  songs  breathe  a 
spirit  of  chivalrous  delicacy  and  devotion,  such  as 
we — arrogant  Western  barbarians  that  we  are  !  — 
are  astonished  to  find  among  the  tribes  of  the 
desert?  The  fourth  is  Turkish,  and  very  nobl_y 
expresses  a  deep  sentiment  of  constancy,  above 
which  plays  the  fleeting  spirit  of  inconstancy.  The 
fifth,  by  Ihni,  possesses  a  strong  contemporary 
local  colflr  and  feeling. 

I  roam  through  sand}',  blazing  wildernesses  ; 

She  rests  beneath  the  Talha's  leafy  tresses. 

Sharp  thistles  wound  my  feet,  that  wearied,  dally  ; 

She  wanders  down  the  violet-scented  valley. 

I  hear  the  jackal's  scream,  the  djiun's  shrill  hooting  ; 

She  lists  the  nightingale's  melodious  fluting. 

Oh,  would  her  tent  dog,  barking,  run  to  meet  me  ! 

Oh,  would  her  pleasant  tent's  sweet  welcome  greet  me! 

I  sigh  for  thee,  Suleikka,  Kanab's  daughter, 

As  pants  the  wounded  hart  for  running  water! 


Vain  are  anguish  and  rapture,  vaui  are  labor  and  rest ; 
Soon  in  the  tent  of  death  man  lies,  a  never  departing 

guest. 
Where,  where  is  she  whom  once  I  deemed  of  liouri'a 

immortal  race, 
Reya,   black-haired   and  .sapphire-eyed,  young  Reya, 

with  rose-bright  face. 
Fair  as  the  morn,  dark  as  the  night?    All  women  be- 
loved before 
Shrank  in  her  presence  like  worthless  dust,  that  drops 

from  the  golden  ore. 
Voice  that  rang,  a  crystal  bell,  to  the  beat  of  a  heart 

of  gold ! 
Smile,  whose  spell  could  swell  one  moment  to  aeona  _ 

of  joy  untold !  . 
Lips,  the  shrine  of  the  roses'  blush,'  where  slept  the- 

breath  of  the  rose! 
Eyes,  beside  whose  light  all  eyes  paled,  phantoms  of 

buried  woes ! 
Woe!    I  knew  her,  adored  her !    I  basked  in  that  vital 

ray! 
Say  not  she  died  long  years  ago  !    She  dies  to  my 

heart  each  day. 
What  now  is  left  of  the  sun  that  onco  transfigured' 

tliis  world's  wide  gloom? 
A  lock  of  hair  in  my  bos(jui ;  a  liMudful  'of  dust  iu  her 

tomb. 
A'aiu  iii-c  anguish  .and  rapture  ;  vain  arc  labor  and  rest ; 
Soon  in  the  tent  of  death  man  lies,  a  never  departing 

guest !  > 
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I  spake  ;  — in  the  hushed  encampment 

Wen,  camels,  and  steeds,  sleep  still ; 
Slorn  slips  the  bolt  of  the  midnight ; 

Sweet  Ama,  In ve-'s  goblet  fill !  . 
She  spake  ;  —  The  spirits  of  evil 

Close,  close,  o'er  the  desert  fly  ; 
I  hear  them  mutter  and  whisper  ; 

Tale  genii  are  liovering  nigh! 
I  spalfe  ;  —  From  thy  sweet  embraces 

I  win  the  magical  might 
That  rolls  earth  under  my  footstep, 

Or  stays  the  wheels  of  the  night. 
Fear  not  the  rush  of  the  sand-storm, 

Fear  not  the  leopard's  breath  ; 
The  kisses  of  happy  lovers 

Disarm  the  angel  of  death. 


Because  1  strive  in  vain  that  heart  to  warm, 

Shall  this  heart  float  ailrift  in  passion's  storm  ? 

No,  no!    Tliough  Fate  may  bend  not  to  my  will. 

Thy  staff.  Philosophy,  consoles  me  still. 

Away  with  dreams!    I'll  seek  Stamboul's  delight, 

M'here  vain  chimeras  all  are  put  to  flight. 

There  iUanritanian  figs  in  strong  wine  warm  ; 

There  floats  the  Ahiie's  alabaster  form. 

Yes,  though  thou  scornest  me,  Aissa,  loved  too  well. 

Eyes  dark  as  thine  still  burn,  oh,  wild  gazelle! 

Capricious,  toss  this  aching  heart  ai\ay  : 

Eose-cheeks  like  thine  still  mock  the  rising  day. 

And  yet,  why  shun  thee  ?  days  o'erbrimmed  with  care. 

And  sleepless  nights  were  mine,  ■^^■ert  thou  not  there. 

Who  will,  may  drain  long  draughts  of  damning  fire  ; 

Love's  bitter  chalice  be  my  sole  desire! 

"Who  will,  may  woo  the  Alme's  soulless  wiles  ; 

Lead  me  still  captive  to  thy  chary  smiles ! 

Let  frowns  o'ergloom  those  eyes,  lot  smiles  illume. 

Their  rays  alone  shall  light  me  to  the  tomb. 

Though  now  thou  scornest  me,  Aissa,  patience'  key 

Some  day  shall  ope  the  door  of  victory ! 


Bright  sultana  of  all  hearts, 

Laughing,  lovely  Frank,  Louisa! 
Source  of  soulfelt  cares  and  smarts, 

Captivating  young  Louisa! 
Fiery  spears  the  heart  impale 

Of  each  fated  youth  who  sees  her, 
Yet  may  never  cruel  veil 

Hide  the  face  of  sweet  Louisa! 
Joy  in  Islam  I  have  lost, 

I  can  think  but  how  to  please  her, 
By  a  heretic  passion  tost 

For  the  peerless  Frank,  Louisa! 
Though  my  soul,  this  love  should  bear 

Thee  where  tortures  burn  and  freeze  - 
Would'st  thou  count  that  price  unfair, 

Could' St  thou  thereby  gain  Louisa? 


-ah. 


But  I  will  strike  a  wilder  string ;  listen  to  tlie 
eager  pulsations  of  tliis  war  song  :  — 

Too  pale  the  glow  Love's  blisses  bestow! 

A  wilder  transport  these  pulses  know  ; 

When  to  songs  of  war  my  heartstrings  vibrate, 

A  burning  sand-storm,  I  rush  on  the  foe ! 

Tliey  drone  no  moan  of  pitiful  woe  ; 

Frenzy,  flame,  from  those  clangors  flow ; 

Through  ilot  and  rapture  of  slaughter,  elate, 

A  huugiy  leopard,  I  spring  on  the  foe ! 

Sand  stings,  thirst  tortures,  angry  wounds  glow  ; 

To  joust  with  the  lightning  a  thousand  go  ; 

Through  war's  red  roar  rings  the  trumpet  of  Fate, 

The  right  hand  of  Fate,  I  shatter  the  foe ! 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  a  good-folk 
poem  is  wedded  to  a  good  melody.  Sometimes 
the  air  is  good  of  its  kind,  the  accompanying  poem 
insignificant ;  sometimes  the  verse  is  good,  the 
melody  weak.  But  as  a  folk-song  is  not  an  art- 
sono',  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be  complete,  a  work 
of  art  in  music,  words,  structure,  expression ;  if 
it  prove  so  occasionally,  it  is  only  from  an  acci- 
dental, momentary  concentration  and  heightening 
of  comparatively  inferior  creatii'e  genius. 

You  must  not  expect  from  me  a  technical  dis- 
sertation on  the  peculiarities  of  Oriental  music ; 
this  is  one  of  the  especial  provinces  of  historians 
and  antiquarians,  though  composers  also  seek, 
and  often  find  in  such  a  study,  and  similar  ones, 
many  suggestions  in  regard  to  novel  effects  of 
melody,  harmony,  and  rhythm.  But  the  chief 
characteristics   of    all   Oriental    music    may   be 


summed  up  in  two ;  syncopated  or  broken  rhythm 
or  measure,  and  inhai'monic  coloring,  aliound- 
ing  in  half,  and  even  quarter  tones.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  we  ever  obtain  a  just  idea  of  Oriental 
music,  by  means  of  our  system  of  notation,  since 
it  differs  so  greatly  from  the  Oriental,  and  does 
not  contain  symbols  of  a  nature  to  convey,  through 
the  eye,  an  adequate  outline  of  that.  However, 
I  will  give  you  two  rare  specimens ;  the  first  is 
the  melody  of  an  Arabian  popular  song,  the  sec- 
ond a  Turkish  march  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian. 
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You,  an  Anglo-Maori,  are  perhaps  aware  that 
the  Maories  are  said  to  be  gifted  with  a  peculiar 
facility  in  intoning  and  distinguishing  quarter 
tones ;  and  that  an  essay  has  been  written  to 
prove  that  the  Maori  system  of  intervals  closely 
resembles  the  inharmonic  genus  of  the  Greeks. 
A  a'entleman  not  unknown  to  you.  Sir  George 
Grey,  has  something  to  say  about  this  in  his  book 
on  Polynesian  mythology.  He  (as  well  as  Short- 
land  and  Davies),  has  given  more  than  one  spec- 
imen of  Maori  folk-songs  ;  one,  a  girl's  complaint, 
and  in  as  "  sad  and  feminine  "  a  manner  as  any 
Russian  song  :  "  Ah,  how  fine  was  the  clothing  of 
the  fair  foreign  sea-god!  But  I,  alas,  must  re- 
turn to  my  rags,  to  my  nothing-at-all  I  " 

After  your  return  to  Canterbury  in  Maori-land, 
you  may  some  day,  in  one  of  your  country  excur- 
sions o-aze  from  Looker-on-Mountain  through  cloud 
diadems  to  the  Kaikoura  and  the  Aniuri  bluff ; 
you  will  see  the  magnificent  reach  of  the  coast 
line,  with  the  fringe  of  algae  that  imparts  to  the 
edo-e  of  the  water  its  liembrandtesque  brown,  and 
beyond  the  snowy  surf,  the  aqua-marine  tint  of 
the  dashing  rollers,  the  more  distant  greenish  hue 
that  imperceptibly  melts  into  the  deep,  dark  blue 
of  the  fathomless  ocean ;  think  then,  of  those  im- 
perceptibly melting  chronfatic  quarter  tones  of 
Oriental  and  Maori  melodies,  and  search  for 
some  aboriginal  airs,  composed  by  some  unappre- 
ciated, "  inglorious  "  (though  not  "  mute  ")  semi- 
demi-countryman  of  your  own,  and  send  them  to 
me,  "  for  sweet  remembrance'  sake  !  " 


My  first  letter  to  you  began  with  an  observa- 
tion on  the  international  and  artistic  nature  of 
life  and  feeling  on  the  island ;  the  idea  that  orig- 
inated tliat,  and  the  two  succeeding  ones,  was 
quite  in  character  with  the  spirit  of  such  a  life, 
though,  superficially,  far  removed  from  Russian, 
Oriental,  or  Maori  folk-songs,  Bodenstedt,  Ha- 
fiz  or  PoUnamu ;  yet  enchained  with  them  all  as 
all  human  ideas,  persons,  things,  must  be  with 
each  other,  no  matter  how  distant  apparently.  It 
was  in  the  lovely  county  of  Kent,  "  the  garden  of 
England,"  not  a  tliousand  miles  from  Canterbury, 
that  I  first  met  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  and  the 
nearest  of  yours,  now  a  Crown  commissioner  in 
the  Canterbury  of  New  Zealand.  You  know,  tliat 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  there  stands  a  college 
in  which  a  certain  gentle  doctor  in  Apollo  is  prac- 
tically interested.  Thither  I  wended  my  way,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  response  to  an  invitation  to  attend 
a  lecture  on  the  architecture  of  the  Cathredral  of 
Canterbury,  delivered  by  Professor  Cady  Eaton, 
an  American  gentleman  of  European  culture,  and 
travelled  experience,  fond  of  art,  and  formerly  pro- 
fessor at  Yale  College.  The  lecture  was  accom- 
panied by  illustrations,  collected  in  England,  and 
giving  a  very  fair  idea  to  those  who  never  saw  it, 
of  the  most  interesting  of  English  churches  after 
Westminster  Abbey.  But  ah  !  to  me  they  brought 
back  far  more  than  the  antique  and  storied  walls 
that  enclose  the  shrine  of  Becket !  They  peopled 
the  simple  lecture  hall  with  tones  and  visions,  — 
of  an  ancient  church,  its  square  tower,  ivy-en- 
clasped; its  deep  portal,  its  carven  marble  screens, 
the  quiet  services  in  wdiieh  birds  were  not  infre- 
cjuent  choristers ;  of  a  secluded  rectory,  embos- 
omed in  soft  and  flowery  fields  and  gardens,  climb- 
ing roses  nodding  by  scores,  through  the  lattices, 
a  scent  of  rose  and  lavender  floating  through  all 
the  house,  —  the  coo  of  doves  from  the  grove  be- 
side the  stream,  the  swell  and  fall  of  chimes  fi-om 
the  distant  churches  of  three  parishes,  —  the  com- 
mon, v,-ith  its  gorse  and  glowworms,  the  mill  pond, 
the  rookery,  the  hop  gardens,  and  the  wide,  rich 
stretch  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  —  all  enhanced  by 
the  "light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  the 
light  of  memory  and  love  !  And  thence,  by  a  nat- 
ural transition,  from  that  rectory  and  its  sur- 
roundings, vvliich  are  so  dear  to  you  and  to  me, 
to  Canterbury  in  New  Zealand,  to  you,  to  your 
request  in  regard  to  folk-songs,  to  the  recent  ar- 
rival of  von  Bodenstedt  in  America,  to  Russian 
and  Oriental  folk-songs ; — and  hence  these  letters  ! 
Yours  faithfully,     F.  R.  R. 

Errata. — In  IMrs.  Ritter's  letter  of  Jan.  1,  the  names 
of  the  poets  Koslow  and  Daumer,  were  incorrectly 
printed  as  Kosland  and  Danmer.  In  the  second  Ori- 
ental song,  line  10,  for  "  drop''  read  droop  ;  in  the 
third,  for  " foam-/?(?.s/i,"  read  foam-ZVesA.  In  the  let- 
ter of  Feb.  2S,  five  Russian  folk-songs  were  inadver- 
tently enclosed  with  quotation  marks  ;  these  transla- 
tions, however,  are  all  Mi-s.  Ritter's  own.  In  the  two 
peasant  songs  in  same  letter,  for  "bocjar  "  read  hoyar; 
in  the  note,  for  "  Awoff,"  read  Lwoil. 


MUSIC  ABROAD. 


London. — Herr  Joachim,  the  great  violinist,  is  on 
his  annual  visit  here,  and  played  in  the  Monday 
Popular  Concert  of  February  ICth,  a  Bach  Prelude 
and  Fugue  for  violin  solo,  besides  leading  in  a  Quar- 
tet of  Beethoven,  and  of  Ilaj'dn.  The  correspon- 
dent of  oitr  New  York  neighbor  writes :  "  His  tone 
is  fuller,  broader,  and  more  majestic  than  that  of 
any  other  violinist  now  before  the  English  public ; 
his  repertory  is  confined  to  the  noblest  and  the  best 
music ;  while  as  a  master  of  technique  he  has  no  su- 
perior and  but  one  rival,  Herr  Wilhelmj."  —  Carl 
Rosa,  with  his  English  Opera  Troupe,  has  brouglit 
out  Lohengrin  in  a  new  version  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Jackson, 
with  the  German  tenor,  Schott,  in  the  part  of  the 
Knight  of  the  holy  Graal,  Miss  Gaylord  (American) 
as  Elsa,  and  Miss  Josephine  Yorke  as  Ortrud.  A'ida, 
too,  is  promised.    Mr.  Rosa  is  convalescent,  and  ex- 
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pected  soon  from  Nice.  —  The  performances  of 
Beethoven's  Sj'raphonies,  in  successive  clu-onologi- 
cal  order,  commenced  February  21st,  at  tire  Crystal 
Palace,  under  Mr.  Manns.  Thej'  are  to  be  contin- 
ued weekly,  closing  April  17tli,  with  the  Choral,  No. 
9.  —  The  most  recent  number  of  Grove's  Dictionarij 
of  Music  and  Musicians  contains  a  very  interesting 
and  exhaustive  article,  from  the  Editors 's  own  pen 
which  is  doubtless  a  worthy  companion  piece  to  his 
admirable  article  on  Beethoven.  The  issue  of  the 
quarterly  number  (January  1),  was  delayed  by  Mr. 
Grove's  personal  researches  about  Mendelssohn  in 
Berlin  and  Leipzig;  it  has  not  yet  reached  us  here 
in  Boston.  —  The  dates  for  the  Grand  Handel  Fes- 
tival at  the  Crystal  Palace,  have  been  fixed  for 
Friday,  June  18,  (rehearsal),  Mondaj',  June  21,  Wed- 
nesday, 23,  and  Friday,  2-5. —  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  the 
great  English  tenor,  will  retire  from  public  life, 
after  a  concert  tour  extending  probably  over  two 
years.  He  was  born  in  1821,  and  has  been  singing 
in  public  over  forty  j'ears. 

—  O.VE  of  London's  most  successful  musical  orr 
ganizations  is  about  to  put  out  the  lights  and  take 
in  its  sign  ;  Figaro,  (Februarj'  18)  tells  us :  — 

The  farewell  season  of  the  Henry  Leslie  Choir 
began  at  St.  James'  Hall  on  Thursday.  In  a  sort  of 
preface  to  the  book  of  words  a  brief  account  was 
given  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  famous  choir, 
and  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  Mr.  Henry 
Leslie  to  disband  it  at  the  close  of  this  year.  The 
scheme  originated  in  the  autinnn  of  1855,  when  thir- 
ty or  forty  ladies  and  gentlemen  met  Mr.  Henry 
Leslie  in  one  of  the  small  rehearsal  rooms  of  the  de- 
funct Hanover  Square  Rooms,  for  the  purpose  of 
practicing  unaccompanied  music  of  the  EngUsh  glee 
and  madrigal  school.  The  idea  originated  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Heming,  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause,  the  voices 
hving  been  most  carefully  selected  by  hitn,  and 
with  such  forces  Mr.  Leslie  resolved  to  attempt  to 
do  for  English  music  what  had  been  so  ably  done  by 
the  Berlin  Dom  Choir  and  the  Cologne  students  for 
German  choral  art.  The  first  performances  of  Mr. 
Henry  Leslie's  choir  gave  it  at  once  the  position  it 
has  ever  since  held.  Some  years  ago  the  number  of 
the  Henry  Leslie  choir  was  restricfed  to  240,  and  at 
that  figure  it  has  since  remained.  Altogether  apart 
from  its  work  in  popularising  some  of  the  finest  un- 
accompanied music  of  all  schools,  many  of  the  great- 
est artists  of  the  day  have  come  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Henry  Leslie  choir.  Chief,  perhaps,  among  the 
"  old  choristers  "  are  Mme.  Patey,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd, 
and  ilr.  Joseph  Barnby,  while  Miss  Orridge,  Mme. 
Mudie  Bolinbroke,  and  many  others  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  choir.  The  reason  of  the  disbanding  on 
the  choir  is  plainly  stated  in  the  preface,  to  which  al- 
lusion has  been  made.  It  is  stated ;  "  The  time 
has,  however,  come  within  the  heart  and  soul  of  this 
great  choral  body  must  have  less  arduous  work  than 
is  necessitated  bj'  the  elaborate  and  exhausting  re- 
hearsals essential  to  a  continuance  of  the  high  stan- 
dard of  excellence  aimed  at  throughout  the  existence 
of  the  choir,  and  though  Mr.  Leslie  does  not  pledge 
himself  to  make  a  last  appearance  in  1880,  but  may 
from  time  to  time  appear  as  a  conductor,  yet,  at  the 
termination  of  the  present  season,  the  dissolution  of 
the  choir  will  take  place,  and  its  work  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  be  brought  to  a  close."  The  date  of  the 
final,  or  "Festival,"  concert  is  not  yet  fixed,  but  in 
addition  to  the  four  concerts  already  announced,  an 
afternoon  performance  will  be  given  on  June  10,  and 
the  "  Festival "  concert  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
month  will,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  conclude 
the  choir's  career. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  of  Thursday  was, 
as  is  ilr.  Henry  Leslie's  custom  during  Lent,  re- 
stricted to  sacred  music,  and  contained  for  the  most 
part  pieces  selected  from  the  choir's  ordinary  reper- 
tory. Among  the  chief  works  were  Bach's  niotetfor 
double  choir,  "  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,"  a  singularly 
complex  work,  which  has  been  for  some  time  past 
identified,  at  least  in  England,  with  the  Leslie  choir; 
Mendelssohn's  "Judge  me,  0  God,"  and  the  beauti- 
ful setting  of  the-  2-^d  Psalm  by  Schubert,  sung  by 
the  ladle.s  of  Ihe  choir.  A  "  Kyrie  "  from  a  Mass  by 
Leonardo  Ix-o,  l)r.  "William  Pole's  setting  for  donlde 
choir  of  the  100th  Psalm,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Gaul's 
"The  Better  Land,"  were  also  given  ;  while  an  ex- 
ceedingly graceful  part-song, entitled  "Homeward," 
by  Mr.  I^islie  himself,  was  sung  and  repeated.  Mr. 
Maas  and  Madame  Patey  were  the  vocalistB,  the 
gentleman  ninping  "Comfort  ye,"  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy the  traditions  of  our  school  of  oratorio;  while 
the  lady  wm  heard  in  Gonnod'.'*  "  'J'here  is  a  green 
hill,"  andjn  .\Ir.  fx-alie'K  own  HOng,  "I  saw  a  golden 
eunlrfrern  fall," 

CRT.STAL  pAi,4CB-^Froin  the  same  paper  (Febru- 
ary 14,)  we  learn  that  Jlcndtdssohn's  Octet  has  been 


played  there  too  by  all  the  strings  of  the  orchestra, 
as  well  as  here  in  Boston.     "Cherubino"  writes: 

Once  before,  if  I  recoUcctrightly,  in  October,  1869, 
the  same  experiment  was  attempted  with  a  result, 
that  for  nearly  ten  years  it  has  not  been  repeated. 
Then,  as  now,  if  I  remember  correctly,  Mr.  George 
Grove  offered  manifold  excuses,  quoted  the  opinions 
of  Schumann,  and  pointed  out  that  the  symphonic 
form  of  the  octet  rendered  it  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
term  of  a  "  symphony  in  disguise."  The  best  proof 
that  the  octet  is  not  likely  to  suffer  .by  its  distribu- 
tion among  the  strings  of  jMr.  Mann's  orchestra,  lies, 
however,  first,  in  the  fact  that  Jlendelssohn  by  im- 
plication and,  it  is  understood,  by  words  (though  I 
believe  theirauthenticity  has  been  questioned)  sanc- 
tioned the  affair ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  effect  gained 
by  the  body  of  instruments  is  undoubtedly  new.  As 
we  all  know,  Mendelssohn  himself  orchestrated  the 
celebrated  scherzo  for  the  symphony  in  C  minor, 
dedicated  to  the  Philarmonic  Society,  and  generally 
known  as  No.  1,  although  it  is  numbered  13  in  the 
Philharmonic  catalogue.  All  these  matters,  there- 
fore, afford  sufilcient  justification  to  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace authorities  to  play  the  octet  in  E  flat  in  sympho- 
ny fashion,  and  if  ]\lr.  Grove  were  to  seek  for  any 
further  excuse,  its  magnificent  performance  by  the 
Crystal  Palace  orchestra  would  supply  it.  In  the 
programme  itself  there  were  no  novelties.  The 
'  Dance  of  Sylphs  "  and  the  "  Rakoekzy  "  march, 
from  Berlioz'  "  Damnation  de  Faust,"  have  alreadj' 
frequently  been  heard  in  the  concert  room,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  performance  of  the  complete  work  a 
year  or  two  ago  on  the  stage  of  Her  Majesty's  The- 
atre. Mile.  Janotha  played  the  "Emperor"  con- 
certo of  Beethoven,  and  Mme.  Siuico  sang. 


Leipzig. — On  the  anniversary  of  Mozart's  birth, 
the  fifteenth  Gewandhaus  Concert  had  a  Mozartian 
Programme.  The  fourteenth  Concert  offered :  Beet- 
hoven's Eighth  Symphony ;  two  Choral  songs  ("  Das 
Dorfchen"  and  "Das  Schifflein  ")  by  Schumann; 
Bacchanal  from  the  ballet,  Acldlle  a  Scijros,  Cheru- 
bini  (first  time) ;  Overture  to  Calderon's  Dame  Ko- 
hoUl,  Reinecke ;  "  Schicksalslied,"  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  Brahms;  Variations  on  Haydn's  "God 
save  the  Emperor,"  by  the  whole  stringed  Orches- 
tra; Chorus  of  Dervishes,  Turkish  March,  and  Sol- 
emn March  and  Chorus,  from  Beethoven's  Ruins  of 
Athens. 

Pakis. — The  sixteenth  Concert  Populaire  (Pas 
deloup)  opened  with  the  Symphonie  Fantastique  of 
Berlioz,  which  delighted  the  Parisians  as  usual. 
Two  novelties  were :  the  second  Violin  Concerto 
by  Saint-Saens,  and  the  lyric  poem,  Atala,  by.Mme. 
de  Grandval.  The  seventeenth  programme  inclu- 
ded :  Symphony  in  D  (No.  45),  Haydn;  Offertoire, 
Gounod  ;  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto,  played  by 
M.  Marsick;  Kerniesse  (first  time)  by  B.  Godard; 
Romance  from  Mozart's  Cos\  fan  Tutte,  sm\g  by  M. 
Naudin  ;  and  Overture  to  Frei/schutz. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  Concerts  of  the  Conserva- 
toire commenced  with  the  Dramatic  Symphonj', 
Romeo  et  .Juliette,  by  Berlioz,  and  finished  with  "  the 
ravishing  Symphony  in  G,  of  Haydn,  the  creator  of 
the  Symphony."  There  was  also  given  a  fragment 
of  the  Prometheus  music  by  Beethoven,  and  a  cho- 
rus from  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul. 

— For  the  eleventh  Concert  (Sunday,  Feb.  22) 
the  programme  offered  :  Symphony  in  F,  Beetho- 
ven; Pater  Noster,  imaccompanied  chorus,  Meyer- 
beer; Overture  to  Le  (iiaour,  Th.  Gouvy ;  Chorus 
from  Armide,  LuUi ;  Midsummer  Nii/ht's  Dream,  Men- 
delssohn. 

— At  the  Concert  of  the  Chatelet,  Mme.  Essipoff 
achieved  a  brilliant  success  in  the  G  minor  Concerto 
of  Saint-Saiins;  and  M.  Camille  Leiong,  likewise,  in 
the  Violin  Concerto  of  Mendelssohn.  The  other  se- 
lections wore:  Overture  to  Le  Ve'nitien,  by  M.  Al- 
bert Cohen  ;  Symphony  in  Dminor,  Schumann,  and 
a  fragment  from  the  Romeo  and  Juliette  of  Berlioz. 

—  At  the  Opera,  in  the  same  week,  the  pieces 
given  were:  Der  Fre.ijsclmlz,  Yeddar,  Hamlet  and 
the  Muetie  de  Portici.  At  the  Opc5ra  Comiquo,  La 
Fille  da  Rer/lment,  Fra  Diavolo,  Les  Draijons  da  Vil- 
lars,  Le  Pr^-anx-Clercs,  La  Dame  Blanche,  Lalla 
Rciukli,  Le  Mar;on,  Ljcs  Diamants  de  la  C'oronne, 
L'/Cloili:  du  Nord,  Les  Rendeznous  Bourijcois,  /,e  Chalet, 
and  Le  Pain  his.  At  the  Gailc,  Paul  et  Virginia,  Pc- 
Irarijue,  Tm  Traviata.  Verdi  is  in  Paris  and  has 
commenced  rehearsals  of  Aida  at  the  Opera. 
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MUSIC   IN   BOSTON. 

A  full  week's  festival  of  harmony,  all  brought 
about  by  chance,  concludes  to-night.  Concerts 
always  thicken  as  the  season  draws  to  an  end  ; 
but  rarely  are  so  many  concerts  of  importance 
crowded  into  a  single  week,  as  we  have  now  bseu 
having.  Here  is  the  calendar :  Monday  after- 
noon, Miss  Maurer ;  evening,  Mr.  Peraba,  with 
a  remarkable  quantity  of  new  music,  including  an 
Octet  for  strings  by  Bargiel ;  Tuesday  evening, 
the  Apollo  Club ;  Wednesday  evening,  the  last 
University  Concert,  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cam- 
bridge, with  Prof.  Palne's  new  Symphony,  and 
the  Euterpe  CoQcert  in  Boston  ;  Thursday  after- 
noon, the  Seventh  Harvard  Symphony  Concert, 
with  Paine's  new  Symphony  and  Mr.  Sherwood 
in  Beethoven's  G  major  Concerto ;  Thursday  eve- 
ning, Friday  evening,  and  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  tlii-ee  twice-postponed  Joseffy  Concerts  ;  Sat- 
urday evening,  Concert  by  Mr.  Arthur  Foote. 
To  attend  and  appreciate  them  all,  together^ 
with  rehearsals,  and  such  preparation  as  would 
ensure  a  fit  state  of  mind  for  listening,  would  re- 
quire a  general  suspension  of  business  and  a 
wdiole  week's  holiday.  Even  a  poor  musical  edi- 
tor, who  is  presumed  to  carry  several  extra  pairs 
of  ears  about  liira,  must  lose  some  of  it.  For  any 
extended  review  of  it  in  this  Journal,  wliich  goes 
to  press  on  Thursday,  a  later  number  must  serve. 
We  turn  now  to  things  of  a  week  or  two  past. 

Mendelssohn's  Octet,  composed  just  before  his 
Shakespearian  fairy  Overture,  as  a4)irth-day  present 
to  Rietz,  full  of  artisic,  plastic  faculty,  and  full  of 
spirit,  and  of  verve,  would  no  doubt,  even  with  all 
the  strings,  have  soimded  better  in  a  smaller  hall, 
— say  in  the  Sanders"  Tiieatre — and  considering  the 
lack  of  color  contrasts  through  reeds,  flutes  and 
brass,  may  have  been  found  somewhat  monotonous 
at  the  end  of  so  long  a  programme.  But  it  was 
finely  rendered,  and  heard  with  close  attention  by 
all  who  remained  to  the  end.  The  w'ork,  in  fact, 
is  laid  out  on  the  broad  scale  of  a  Symphony  and 
there  is  marked  contrast  of  character  bet\yeen  its 
several  movements,  especially  between  the  airy,  fai- 
ry, mystical  and  almost  ghostlike  Scherzo  and  the 
grand  sweep  and  rush,  like  a  freshet,  of  the  Presto 
finale.  The  Overture  to  "  Les  Abencerrages  "  is  a 
genial,  spirited,  enjo^'able  composition,  ranking  per- 
haps next  in  importance  to  Cherubini's  Wassertrayar 
and- Medea  preludes. 

Mme.  Rive'- King  displayed  rare  strength,  firmness 
and  certainty  of  grasp,  neatness,  finish,  finency  and 
grace  in  her  execution  of  the  brilliant  and  difficult 
Concerto  of  Saint-Saens.  She  played  with  freedom 
and  enthusiasm,  making  a  brilliant  mark  for  herself, 
especially  in  the  much  admired  Scherzando  move- 
ment, with  its  e.xhilarating  hunter's  rhythm. 

Miss  May  Bryant,  who  seemed  in  a  great  measure 
to  have  overcome  the  nervousness  which  has  par- 
tially defeated  her  few  public  efforts  here  before, 
has  a  simple,  noble,  large,  artistic  style  of  singing, 
which  confirms  the  promise  of  herface  and  outward 
bearing.  Her  voice,  a  ilch  mezzo  soprano,  is  very 
evenl)' developed;  the  tones  are  given  out  frankly 
and  clearly ;  her  phrasing  is  excellent ;  and  she  sings 
with  soul  and  pure  expression.  She  gave  the  Prayer 
of  Penelope  with  chaste  dramatic  fervor;  and  she 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  three  German  Songs 
(her  German  pronounci.ation  being  remarkably 
pure),  which  were  nicely  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Foote. 

We  add  the  programme  for  this  week's  Concert 
(the  last  but  one) : 

Overture  to  "  Corialan," Beethoven. 

Piano  Concerto  in  (; Beethoven. 

William  H.  Sherwood. 
New  S,vm]ihony,  "  Spring  "  in  A,       .    ,Tohn  K  Paine. 
ri.'iiio    Solo:    (Ii'nud    Fantaisie,    Op.    17, 

middle  movement Schuinann. 

William  H.  Sherwood. 
Overture:  "Becalmed  at  Sea,  and  Pros- 
perous Voyage," Mendelssohn.. 
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The  Concertstiick  of  Schumann  for  four  liorns, 
pvomispd  for  the  last  Concert,  has  hecn  found  im- 
practicable for  any  liorns  now  commonly  in  use. 
The  prog'ramm,e  therefore,  of  the  Eighth  and  Last 
Concert,  for  March  25,  stands  thus  ; 

Overture:  "  Weihe  des  Hauses,"     .     .     .    Beethoven^ 
Piano  Concerto  iu  F  sharp  minor  (fiist  time  ;  J 

iu  America), //cms  von  Bronsar\ 

B.  J.  Lang. 
Three  short    Marches,    from    "Figaro," 

"  MagicFlute,"  and  "Fidelio,"  Mozart,  Beethoven. 
Symphony,  No.  9  in  C, Schubert. 


Univeesity  Concerts.  —  The  fourth  and 
last  but  one,  which  we  were  disabled  from  attend- 
ing, took  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  February 
25,  when  an  enthusiastic  audience  listened  to  the 
two  movements  of  Schubert's  unfinished  Sym- 
jJiony  in  B  minor  and  to  the  charming  E  flat 
Symphony  of  Mozart ;  also  to  a  quaint  "  Eigadon 
de  Dardanus,"  by  Kameau ;  and  to  a  brilliant 
performance  by  Mme.  Kive'-King  of  the  second 
Concerto  (G  minor)  of  Saint-Saens.  The  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Bernhard  Listemann,  is  said  to  have  acquitted 
itself  admirablv. 


Harvard  Musical  Associatiox.  —  The 
Sixth  Symphony  Concert  (fifteenth  season)  which 
came  right  upon  the  heels  of  the  Cambridge  Con- 
cert, Thursday  afternoon,  Feb.  26,  had  a  large 
audience  to  enjoy  the  following  programme,  whose 
only  fault  was  its  rather  too  great  length : — 

.  Overture  to  "  Les  Abencerrages"     .     .     .     Chenihlni. 
Eecitative  and  prayer  :  Penelope  Mourning. 

Scene  from  "  Odyssus  " Max  Britch. 

Miss  May  Bryant. 
Piano-forte  Concerto,  Xo.  2,  in  G  minor. 

Op.  22 Saint  Saenr. 

Andante  sostenuto. — Allegro  Scherzando. 
— Presto. 

Madame  Julia  Rive'-Iving. 
Symphous'  No.  4,  in  B  fiat,  Op.  60   .     .     .  Beethoven. 
Song  with  Piano-forte 

a.  Ilastlose  Liebe  (Restless  Love).     .    .     Schuhert. 

b.  Ern  StUdlein  wohl  vor  Tag  "         .    .        Franz. 

c.  Eomanze Brahms. 

Miss  May  Bryant. 
Octet,  in  E  flat.  Op.  20.     (By  all  the 

Strings) Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  moderato  ma  confuoco. — An- 
dante.— Scherzo. — Presto. 

The  fourth  Symphony,  standing  as  it  does  be- 
tween the  two  giants,  the  Eroica  and  the  sublime 
one  iu  C  Minor,  doubtless  seems  to  some  compara- 
tively light  for  Beethoven ;  and  indeed  it  has 
alBnilies,  as  Berlioz  has  weU  pointed  out-  in  the 
description  which  we  copy  in  another  column, 
with  the  fresh,  elastic,  joyous  Number  Two,  in  D. 
And  joy,  too,  is  a  characteristic,  is  the  whole  ten- 
dency and  last  result  of  all  Beethoven's  Sympho- 
nies, and  indeed  of  all  his  music ;  when  you  have 
heard  that  "  Hymn  to  Joy"  in  the  "Ninth  Sym- 
phonv',  you  feel  that  his  creative  aspiration  ten- 
ded still  to  that.  Beethoven,  in  liis  music,  in  his 
life,  with  all  that  he  e.xperienced,  all  that  he  ex- 
pressed of  struggle  and  of  pain,  all  his  Prome- 
thean agonies,  all  that  there  is  dark  and  deep  and 
mystically  brooding  in  his  thoughts  and  his  imag- 
inings, is  still  the  greatest  optimist.  "  Freude, 
schoner  Gotterfunken !  "  is  his  creed,  for  to  him 
Joy  means  love  and  brotherhood  and  the  embrace 
of  all  the  myriads  of  Humanity.  But  we  think 
that  Berlioz,  in  emphasizing  the  light-hearted, 
joyous  and  elastic  character  of  this  Symphony, 
does  not  quite  recognize  its  tender,  sentimental 
quality.  He  wrote  grander  Symphonies,  but 
none  more  lovely,  none  more  tender,  delicate, 
and  passion-fraught  than  this.  It  is  ivann  music  ; 
a  whole  rhymthic  history  of  deep,  consuming  love, 
with  its  hopes  and  its  despairs,  its  fitful  moods, 
its  infinite  longings,  its  Platonic  meditations,  rev- 
eries, exquisite  caprices,  depths  "  most  musical, 
most  melancholy,"  and  heights  of  rapture  uncon- 


tainable  and  heaven-storming.  In  sentiment, 
spirit,  age,  (speaking  as  of  the  heart's  lifetime), 
it  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  class  with  the  song 
"Adelaide,"  and  such  »Sonata.s  as  the  Palhelu/ue 
the  "  Moonlight,"  and  that  entitled  Les  Adieux, 
I'Ahsence  el  la  Retour.  At  any  rate,  one  feels  this 
in  the  wonderful  Adagio,  with  the  throbbing  fig- 
ure that  pervades  its  stately  rhythm,  and  which 
bcats,beneath  its  exquisite,  fond,  long-drawn  mel- 
ody ;  and  in  the  slow  introduction  to  the  joyous 
Allegro  vivace.  The  Symphony  was  delicately, 
brightly  and  appreciatively  rendered ;  it  is  one 
to  which  INlr.  Zerrahn,  we  understand,  is  partial ; 
well  he  may  be. 

Cecilia. —  The  second  concert  of  the  season  (Feb. 
27)  had  the  usual  eager  audience,  filling  the  Music 
Hall.  It  opened  with  one  of  the  shorter  ones  of 
Bach's  250  or  more  sacred  Cantatas:  "Bleib  hei 
mis"  ("Bide  with  us,  for  eve  is  drawing  onward"). 
The  opening  chorus,  and  the  setting  of  the  two 
chorals,  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end,  are  in  rich, 
massive,  noble  harmony  for  mixed  voices,  and  were 
sung  in  broad,  even  style,  with  good  ensemble,  but 
seemed  hardly  to  excite  the  general  audience,  al- 
though the  few,  who  had  made  themselves  more  at 
home  in  the  Bach  music,  enjoyed  them  sincerely. 
We  do  not  know  whether  tliis  music  would  have 
proved  much  more  effective,  had  it  been  given  with 
orchestra  as  Bach  intended,  instead  of  organ  only. 
The  Airs,  for  Alto  (Miss  Clara  J.  Poole)  and  Tenor 
(Dr.  Langmaid)  were  finely  sung,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, which  was  warmly  received ;  and  the  Recitative, 
for  Bass,  was  well  delivered  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Young. 
— We  wonder  that  the  43d  Psalm  by  Mendelssohn, 
a  very  short,  and  a  very  vigorous  and  stirring  one : 
"Judge  me,  0  God,"  has  not  been  heard  here  before. 
It  made  a  decided  impression,  being  finely  sung  and 
with  a  will. — This  was  followed  by  a  Latin  sacred 
song,  "  0  quam  suavis,"  which  sounded  very  Italian 
for  Mendelssohn,  and  which  we  know  not  where  to 
look  for  among  his  works.  It  was  very  beautifully 
sung  by  Dr.  Langmaid,  who  was  in  his  best  voice. 
Mendelssohn  was  still  further  represented  by  selec- 
tions from  Athalia,  namely,  the  Trio  and  Chorus  : 
"  Promised  joys !  Menaced  woes  !  "  and  the  grand 
chorus  of  proise,  "Heaven  and  earth  procliam." 
The  Trio  was  very  satisfactorily  presented  by  Mrs. 
G.  K.  Hooper,  Miss  Ella  M.  Abbott,  and  Mrs  C.  C. 
Noycs, 

The  Second  Part  was  secular  and  composed  of 
choice  part-songs  and  glees.  Pirst,  the  beautiful 
"Spring  Night,"  by  Robert  Pranz;  then  a  lovely 
"  Spring  Song  "  for  female  voices,  by  Cade  ;  then  a 
funny  ding-dong  glee  by  Stewart :  "  The  Bells  of  St. 
Michael's  Tower,"  which  was  encored.  Three  Ger- 
man songs,  by  Grieg,  Ries,  and  Sucher,  were  sung 
with  a  hearty  fervor  and  abandon  (Mr.  Lang  ac- 
companying), and  with  pleasing,  sympatlietie  voice, 
by  Miss  Abbott;  and  the  concert  closed  with  a 
nicely  wrought  modern  Jladrigal,  in  old  centrapun- 
tal  style :  "  Charm  me  asleep,"  by  Leslie  and  the 
"  Hunting  Song  "  by  Mendelssohn.  All  these  pieces 
were  sung  to  a  charm. 

The  main  feature  of  the  next  concert,  April  12, 
will  be  Schumann's  Manfred  music,  with  orchestra, 
and  a  reading  of  portions  of  Byron's  text. 


Miss  Henrietta  Maurer- — The  first  of  the  two 
Matinees,  by  this  young  pianist  who  studied  several 
years  at  the  Conservatory  in  Moscow,  took  place  on 
Monday,  March  1,  at  Mechanic's  Hall,  exciting  not 
a  Uttle  interest,  which  was  rewarded  by  the  artistic 
rendering  of  the  following  programme  : 

SoSATA  I'OK  PiAXO  icsTi  VioLis Niels  Gade. 

Miss  Maurer  and  Mr.  Listemanu 

Aria.    "  L'Eremita. " Coletti. 

Signer  Cirillo. 

Akia  con  taeiazione .    Handel. 

Miss  Maurer. 

Concert-Aria Mendelssohn. 

Mrs.  Marc'liington. 

Serenade • .  Schubert. 

Signer  Cirillo. 

I  a.  Nocturne,  F  sliarp Chnpin. 

\  b.  Menueiio Schubert. 

Miss  Maurer. 

"La  Zingarella."    Canzone Paesiello. 

Mrs.  Marchington. 


Valse DE  Concert Wimiatosld. 

Miss  Maiu'er. 

Duet.    Corticelli's  celebrated  melody Cirillo. 

Mrs.  Mareliington  and  Signor  Cirillo. 

Miss.  Maurer's  interpretations  bore  the  marks  of 
intelHgent  and  earnest  study,  and  of  musical  feel- 
ing ;  her  touch  is  clear  and  vital ;  her  execution 
facile,  neat  and  often  brilliant.  The  "Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith"  Variations,  and  the  Concert 
Waltz  by  Wieniawski,  were  particularly  well  played. 
Mrs.  Marchington,  a  pupil  of  Signor  Cirillo,  sang 
the  exacting  "  Inf elice  "  of  Mendelssohn  in  a  clear, 
bright,  even  voice,  and  with  good  style  and  phras- 
ing. The  master  himself  has  seldom  used  his  rich 
baritone  voice  to  better  advantage ;  he  sang  the 
Schubert  Serenade  delightftdly. 

We  were  unable  to  attend  the  second  Matine'e 
(March  8),  which  we  hear  was  found  still  inore  en- 
joyable.    We  can  only  give  the  programme : 

EONDO  Brii.l,\j,'t  for  Piano  and  Violin.    .     Schubej-t. 
Miss  Maurer  and  Miss  Sliattuck. 

CAJfZONE  Africana. Hackensalbier. 

Signor  Cirillo. 

Vaeiationen,  C  minor JSeethoren. 

Miss  ftlaurer. 

Akia  from  "  La  Juive."      Haliry. 

Mrs.  Kichardson. 

Finale  from  Violin  Concerto.      .    .    .  Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Shattuck. 

"IL  SoGNO."       Mercadante. 

Signor  Cirillo. 
( a.  Prelude  a>-d  Fugue,  F.  sharp.    .    .    -    .    .    Bach. 

I  b.  Valse  Allemande Rubinstein. 

■  (  a.  Lied  der  Mignox.  ) 

(  b.  Acf  deh  Wasser  zu  singen.  )     • 
Mre.  Eicliardson. 

Tarantella Liszf. 

Miss  Maiu*er. 

Duet.    Handel's  "L.osciach'iopianga."  .    .    .        Cirillo, 

ilrs.  Kicli-anlson  and  Signor. 


Schubert. 


Miss  Teresa  Carreno  Campbell's  Compli- 
mentary Concert  last  Saturday  evening  was  in  all 
respects  a  great  success.  Union  Hall  was  com- 
pletelj-  filled  with  an  audience  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word  "select," — people  whose  presence  was  in 
itself  flattering  to  the  fair  young  violinist  of  six- 
teen. The  programme  was  well  selected  and  ar- 
ranged : 

Quartet  in  D, Haydn. 

Allegro  Moderato.    Adarjio  Cantablle. 

Miss  Campbell,  Messrs.  Allen,  Fries,  and  Heindl. 

Piano  Solo  —  Polonaise  in  E  flat,    ......  Chopin. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Campbell. 

c^^-...t.    )  a.  "Barcarolle."  1  n  t     ^  i- 

SO^^S-  )(,."  The  Evening  Hour."  I       •     •     I>obcrt  Franz. 

Mr.  Edward  Bowditcli. 

Violin  Solo  —  Polonaise  in  A, Wieniawsld. 

Miss  Teresa  Carreno  Campbell. 

Aria  —  "Pur  dieesti," Lotti. 

j\Irs.  E.  tinmplirey  Allen. 

Pl-ANO  Solo — Scherzo  No.  2,  in  B  flat  minor,  op.  31,  Chopin. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

Songs, Jensen. 

Mr.  Edward  Bowditch. 

Violin  Solo  — Air  on  the  4th  String,   .      Ba^h-WilhelmJ. 

Miss  Teresa  CaiTeno  Campbell. 

Song  —  Kerry  Dance, Molloy. 

Mrs.  Humphrey-.411en. 

Symphony  Concertante  —  (Two  Violins),    .    .   Dancla. 

Miss  Campbell  and  Mr.  Allen. 

The  talent  and  fine  promise  of  the  maiden  violin- 
ist was  very  evident  in  all  her  performances,  from 
her  leading  of  the  Haydn  Quartet,  to  her  sure  and 
brilliant  execution  of  the  Polonaise,  and  her  inter- 
pretation, with  so  much  artistic  feeling,  of  the  Aria 
by  Bach.  Por  an  encore  she  played  the  Album  Piece 
by  Wagner.  The  Duet,  by  Dancla,  too,  was  very 
bright  and  full  of  life.  Miss  Mary  Campbell  proved 
herself  an  accomplished  Pianist ;  and  it  need  not  be 
said  that  Mr.  Lang's  rendering  of  the  Chopin  Scherzo 
was  masterly.  The  singing  was  excellent.  Mrs.  Al- 
len was  in  remarkably  good  voice  and  won  the  warm- 
est recognition.  Mr.  Bowditch,  a  Boston  amateur, 
though  living  for  some  years  past  in  Albany,  gave 
unqualified  delight  bv'  his  sweet,  manly  voice,  and 
the  chaste,  refined,  unaffected  style  and  feeUng  of 
his  songs ;  his  kindness  was  largely  drawn  upon  for 
more  and  he  responded  with  good  grace. 

The  young  lady  has  every  reason  to  feel  encour- 
aged by  her  first  Concert. 

Due  notice  of  a  long  fist  of  concerts  is  unavoida- 
bly deferred. 
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MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  Yokk,  Maech  1.  — On  Tuesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  occurred  the  I'ourth  and  last  concert  o£  tlie 
N.  Y.  Quintet  Club,  with  tliis  pvograrauie:  — 

String  Quartet,  Op.  41,  jSTo.  3.  in  A Schumann. 

Piano  Trio.    G  major HayOn. 

Eeijsebilder,  (Piano  and  'Cello), Kiet. 

(Messrs  Mills  and  Miiller). 
Piano  Quintet.    Op.  114 Schubert. 

Scbtimann's  lovely^Quintet  w.as  played  very  well  in- 
deed, and  Mr.  Arnold's  excellent  technique  showed  to 
especial  advantage.  This  gentleman  has  an  excellent 
tone,  a  firm  bow,  and  an  admirable  conception.  He 
is  a  most  capable  leader  in  chamber  music,  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  his  ability  that  the  soirees  of  the  N.  Y. 
PhUharmouic  Club  have  been  of  such  artistic  merit. 

The  Haydn  Trio,  —  a  melodious  and  unassuming- 
work,  was  ])Iayed  by  Mr.  Miiller  ('cello),  Miss  Marie 
Lobeck  (violin),  and'Miss  Martha  Lobecl;;  (piano).  Its 
performance  introduced  the  element  of  variety,  for 
it  was  a  happy  compound  of  professional  ability 
('cello  and  school-girlisii  capacity.)  The  violinist  has  a 
good  tone,  and  fair  execution;  but  the  pianist  had  as 
much  (or  as  little)  idea  of  the  proper  use  of  tlie  pedal 
as  have  most  of  the  fair  sex,  and  her  execution  was 
slim. 

Messrs.  IVfills  and  Miiller  gave  an  effective  perform- 
ance of  the  next  number,  and  sonrewhat  raised  our 
drooping  spirits.  Tlieir  '"Travel-pictures"  are  beauti- 
ful little  musical  slvetches,  which  ha\e  not  before  been 
given  here;  they  are  thoughtfully  written,  and  some  of 
the  enharmonic  transitions  are  very  pleasing.  Tliey 
seem  more  dependent  for  their  attractive  qualities  upon 
tlieii'  ■■  niusicality,"  tlian  u]ion  any  display  of  technique. 

Schubert's  charming  "Trout"  Quintet  hardly  re- 
ceived fair  treatment ;  for  the  contra-basso  artist  insist-' 
ed  upon  being  a  quarter  of  a  tone  below  pitch,  and 
there  was  much  rudeness  in  the  ensemble  playing. 
Fui'theiTuore.  Mr.  Mills  would  persist  in  endeavoring  to 
drown  the  other  artists  whenever  he  found  a  good  fair 
-  and  square  opportunity.  The  performance  could 
scarcelv  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  one. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Damnation  de  Faust 
was  repeated  for  the  second  time,  and  again  to  a  full 
house :  there  is  a  rumor  to  the  eifect  that  it  is  to  be 
given  agaui,  but  this  is  not  authenticated. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  second  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
ilorgan's  organ  and  haii)  recitals  took  place  at  Chick- 
eringHall;  the  programme  was  an  excellent  one,  and 
the  perfonnance  was  enjoyed  by  a  large  and  apprecia- 
tive audience.  Miss  Emily  Winant  contributed  unde- 
niably to  the  success  of  tlie  entertainment  by  her 
serious  and  digniiied  interpretation  of  Mendelssohn's 
^'  Rest  in  the  Lord ; "  in  response  to  a  hearty  encore  she 
sang  Sullivan's  "Lost  Chord."  Miss  Maud  Morgan's 
h.-irp  playing  is  really  admiiable,  and  Avhen  to  this  fact 
is  added  the  incidental  circumstance  that  she  is  a  young 
lady  oE  very  charming  presence  and  modest  demeanor, 
enough  has  been  said.  I  am  sure,  to  give  a  faint  idea  of 
the  attractiveness  of  these  interesting  matinee's. 

Makch  S. — On  Monday  evening,  March  1,  we  had  a 
JoseiTy  concert  with  the  followmg  programme : 

Overture;  "  Fingal's  Cave," Mendel ssohn. 

(Orchestra.) 

1st  Concerto,  E  minor Chnpln. 

£d  Concerto,  F  minor ■     .      Chopin. 

Andante  Spianat«,  and  Polonaise,  Op.  22,  .    .    .     Chopin. 

Kothing  can  be  added  to  tbe  praise  which  has  al- 
readv  been  accorded  to  the  Avonderful  Hungarian 
piani.=t.  He  is  probably  the  best  inteqireter  of  Chopin 
who  has  ever  visited  us,  if  indeed  he  be  not  the  best 
liring.  His  delicacy  of  touch  and  his  perfect  use  of  the 
pedal  (an  art  in  itself)  are  peculiar  qualifications  foi- 
the  satisfactoiy  performance  of  the  exacting  composi- 
tions of  the  greatest  writer  for  the  piano-forte  (as  such) 
who  has  ever  lived.  The  audience  was  very  large,  aj)- 
T>reciative  and  enthusiastic  ;  and  .JoseiTy  mu.st  feel  an 
:irtist's  pnrdonaljle  and  natural  delight  in  the  ]<nowl- 
edgc  that  he  has  gained  a  footing  here  which  he  will 
never  lose.  The  modesty  and  cjuiet  of  his  demeanour 
Jave  conduced  greatly  to  his  success  :  for  we  have  been 
j^ccustomed  to  the  slam-bang  order  of  piano  thnni]3ers, 
rnd  manv  had  begnn  to  ento'tain  llie  idea  that  n(i  re- 
fined and  gentlemanly  pianist  could  succeed  in  secur- 
ing the  good  will  of  an  American  audience.  Josefl'y. 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a  vf/onprr  as  well  as  a 
mnrvellous  pianist.  Of  course,  the  audience  on  iMon- 
rlay  fivening  were  clamorons  for  more  than  the  program- 
me promised,  and  .Joseffy  gave  the  lovely  Prelude  in 
I)  flat,  and  a  jiosthumons  mazourka  in  A  minor. 

On  Tnf:-«dav  evening  Mr.  E.  C.  Pheljjs,  of  Broo'l'  ii. 
Tironght  out  his  new  historic  choral  "  EmanciiKition  " 
Symphony  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  that  city.  Jl 
is  in  five  parts,  ag  follows  :  — 

1st.  Movement,      ......     Ador/io  n/>n  Irnppn. 

The  long  night  of  bondage.    Tlie  crien  of  the  opprcfised. 

2d.  Plantation  Ranee* AUcf/rn  Modnrato. 

(Lights  and  .Shadows  of  Slave  Life). 
X'-tthin^  express**  more   distincily  the    cmritions  and 
charrirteri-stics  of  the  African  race  than  the.*H:  mournful 
and  grotes^juc  rhj-thjns  in  dance  forms. 

.3d. '-The  Slave  Girl'.s  Dream,"    ....    Allcf/retlo. 
In  this  Ilhapvjdic  I  h-ivc  .ittcmptcd  to  depict  the  nnrest 
and  aflpir-aVKms  of  a  younj?  woman  longhigj''^  liberty. 


4th.  The  Conflict, AJlec/ro  Ar/itato, 

This  niovenieut  portrays  the  final  arbitration  of  arms. 
The  conflict  of  the  opposing  principles  of  freedom  and  sla- 
very. Jn  the  Finale  the  death  of  Lincoln  is  indicated  by  a 
wild  episode  of  universal  grief,  leading  to  tlie 

5th.  The  Funeral  March,      .    .     .     Adaf/io  con  dolore. 
6th.  "LausDeo."     Whittier's  Hymn. 

For  Contralto  Solo,  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Lq  my  opinion  the  author's  ability  to  orchestrate  is 
greater  than  his  capacity  to  originate.  His  treatment  of 
the  different  instruments  is  really  excellent;  but  he  has 
a  tendency  to  be  diffuse  and  monotonous.  I  find  the 
1st  and  Gth  movements  much  superior  to  the  interven- 
ing ones.  Candor  compels  me  to  say  tliat  the  "Funeral 
March"  is  wealc  and  commonplace,  but  we  all  —  we 
Americans  —  have  reason  to  be  thorougldy  glad  that  we 
have  among  us  men  of  pluck,  energy,  and  devotion  to 
art,  who  are  surely  laying  the  fouuchitious  for  the  musi- 
cal eminence  which  is  at  some  future  day  to  be  ours. 
All  honor,  then,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr,  Boise,  and  others 
who  have  given  orchestral  form  and  shape  to  their 
musical  thoughts  and  aspirations. 

The  second  part  of  Mr,  Phelp's  programme  was 
talcen  up  by  Mendelssohn's  Athalla,  and  a  very  good 
performance  it  certainly  was.  The  chorus  work  was 
excellent.  Miss  Beebe  (who  took  the  1st  soprano)  sang 
very  finely;  and  everything  went  reasonably  well  and 
smoothly,  albeit  the  conductor  {not  Mr.  Phelps)  was 
hardly  equal  to  the  task. 


Baltimore,  Feb,  23,  — At  the  second  Peahody  Con- 
ceit, on  the  14th,  the  following  programme  was  pro- 
duced :  — 

.Symphony,  C  minor,  No  5,  .',....  Beethoven. 
Songs  with  Piano. 

The  dream.  Work  8.  No.  1— The  lark 

Work  ;j:i.  No.  3  —  The  dew  it  shines. 

Work  72.    No.  1. — When  I  see  thee 

draw  near.  Work  27.  No.  8. — Thou'rt 

like  unto  a  flower.    AYork  32.    No.  5. 

—  Fly  away,  niglitingalc.     AYork  27. 

No.  1.  — Miss  Henrietta  Beebe,    .    .    .    •    BuUnstein. 

a.  Fi'agments  from  the  "  Condemnation 

of  Faust."      Hungarian  March. — 
Dance  of  the  Sylphs. 

b.  'The  Koman  Carnival.     Conccrt-Over- 

tui-e.    Work  9 Hector  Berlios. 

and  at  the  third  concert,  last  Saturday,  the  following: 
Sj'mphony,  C  minor.  No.  2.  Work  S5,  .  .  Saint  Sasns. 
Italian  Songs  of  the  seventeenth  centui'y. 

Ireturn  to  my  arms.  —  Mysweet  one, 

ope  thine  eyes. — £yes  of  beauty.  — 

Miss  Antonia  Henne. 

Sonata  Appassionata,  F  minor.    Work  57. 

Mme  Nannette Falk-Auerbach, Beethoven. 

Songs,  with  Piano. 

Lov'st  thou  for  beauty. — The  red,  red 

rose.  Work  27. —  Dedication.    Worlc 

2.5.— Miss  Antonia  Henne.     .' Schumann. 

Salavonic  Rhapsody,  D  major.    No.    1. 

Work  45 Atiton  Z>vorS,!c. 

With  the  increased  orchestral  facilities  it  seems  the 
intention  of  M.  Haiuerik  to  wander  from  the  beaten 
path  of  the  older  classics  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual 
and  to  devote  more  time  to  works  of  the  newer  schools. 
The  attendance  of  the  Peabody  (Concerts  has  tlius  far 
been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  interest  in  orchestral 
music  appears  unusually  strong. 

On  the  Kith  inst ,  the  six;  leading  German  singing  so- 
cieties combined  to  give  a  concert  for  the  benerft.  of  the 
Silesi:!u  suffcrers,^  What  object  really  prompted  this 
unusual  ciniiliiu.ation  of  rival  singing  societies,  and  to 
wh.at  extent  the  destitute  Silesians  are  to  be  benefitted 
thereby,  is  of  no  consequence  musically. 

It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  after  a  great  amount  of 
wrangling  as  to  the  momentous  question:  Who  .shall 
direct  the  combined  chorus  ?  the  concert  fin.allv  took 
place,  and  the  two  selections,  Ossian,  byBeschuitt,  and 
'■  SiegestieRanri  der  Dentschen  nach  der  Hermanns- 
schkfcht."  by  Abt,  were  decidedly  interesting,  if  oiilv  for 
the  fact  that  the  opportunity  is  not  often  afforded  vis  of 
hearing  150  male  voices  all  in  a  bunch.  The  remainder 
of  the  programme  contained  nothing  of  special  interest, 

March  6,  —  Among  the  rausicar  attj-actions  of  last 
week  was  the  JUaplcson  (Her  iMajesty's!)  Opera  Troupe 
with  the  usual  stale  ami  hackneyed  repertoire.  The 
company  was,  hovever,  taken  altogether,  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  wliat  tliey  did  was  done  with  more  general 
evenness  and  attention  to  detail  tlian  has  been  the  case 
for  some  time  in  this  city.  The  Aida  performance  was 
a  striking  exceiition  to  the  general  run  of  opera  pro- 
duction in  scenic  and  choral  effects,  so  necessary  to  a 
projjer  representation  of  this  really  interesting  worlt  of 
the  composer  of  Trovatore;  the  orchestra  was  the  best 
your  coiTespondent  lias  ever  lieai'd  at  any  opera  in 
Baltimore.  Fnn.ft  also  was  ghen  in  a  most  enjoyalile 
manner,  de.spite  tlie  fact  that  both  the  leading  cliarac- 
ters  were  far  from  satisfactory.  The  Faust  was  the 
usual  little  dapper  Italian  gentleman,  with  a  diminutive 
black  moustache,  and  as  far  removed  from  tlic  (Torman 
ideal  of  the  German  student,  Faust,  as  could  be  sup- 
posed; and  the  Marguerite  was  anything  but  thejiicture 
of  unconscious  innocence  and  natural  grace  which  en- 
■hants  ns  in  Goethe's  Gietchen. 

Tlie  fourteenth  .Student's  (Joncert  at  the  Conserva- 
tory last  Saturday,  presented  the  following  programme : 
Strlng-trlo,  6  major.    Works.    No.).    .    .    .    Beethoven. 
For  violin,  viola,  violinccllo. 
Messru.  FInche,  Schacffer  and  .lungnickel. 


a..  Scene  and  Air  from  Oberon Weber. 

Miss  Kosc  Seldner,  student  of  the  Conservatory,  first  year. 
b.  lieeitative  and  Air  from  Freitschiitz. 
Miss  Pose  Barrett,  student  of  the  Conservatory,  first  year, 
''Trout "  Quintet,  A  major.    Work  114.     .       .    Schubert, 

For  piano,  violin,  etc. 

Miss  Agnes  Hoen,'student  of  the  Conservatory,  fifth  year, 

Messrs.  Fincke,  Schaetfer,  .Jungnickel  and  Leutbecker. 

jime.  Nannette  Fal'ic-Auerbach,  who  has  won  an  en- 
viable reputation  as  an  interpreter  of  Beethoven's  pi- 
ano music,  is  giving  three  Beethoven  recitals,  of  which 
two  have  taken  place  thus  far.  The  sonatas  selected 
are  Op.  37;  Op.  27,  Nos.  1  and  2;  Op.  81;  Op.  32,  No. 
2;  110;  53;  106;  and  Op.  102,  Nos.  1  and  2,  for  'cello 
and  piano,  Mr.  Jungnickel  taking  the  'cello  part.  At 
the  closing  recital  on  the  12th  inst.  Mme.  Auerhacli 
will  also  ijlay  Schumann's  Etudes  Symphoniques,  Op. 

Last  evening  the  .Wednesday  Club  Chorus  gave  its 
second  entertainment  with  the'  first  part  of  Handel's 
Alexander's  Feast,  using  the  original  score.  The 
chorus  consisted  of  very  nearly  one  hundred  voices, 
and  the  solo  parts  were  distributed  among  different 
members,  an  admirable  plan  for  encoiuagiug  a  partic- 
ular interest  in  the  work  among  the  singers,  and  far 
preferable  to  the  usual  plan  of  assigning  all  the  soli  of 
any  part  to  one  particular  voice.  'The  orchestra  was 
very  small,  as  the  whole  performance  was  rather  an 
experiment,  it  beuig  the  intention  to  produce  the  en- 
tire work  at  an  early  date  with  the  assistance  of  all 
the  instruments  as  laid  down  in  the  original  score. 

The  committee  and  duector  deserve  great  credit  for 
their  earnest  endeavors  to  school  the  singers  in  the 
grand  choral  productions  of  Handel,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  aU  solid  chorus  training,  and  for  jjresent- 
ing  such  works  in  a  conimunity  where  the  name  of 
Handel  is  rarely  seen  on  a  concert  programme,  although 
our  city  is  profusely  supplied  with  choral  societies. 
The  manner  in  ivliich  the  piece  was  received  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  production  of  a  Handel  Cho- 
rus here  is  by  no  means  a  thankless  imdertaking. 

C.  F. 


(From  a  private  letter). 

Leipzig,  Feb.  —  Just  home  from  a  GewandhaiLs  Re- 
hearsal. Yesterday  was  Mendelssohn's  Birthday,  and 
of  course  it  was  remembered  in  to-day's  concert.  It 
does  seem  as  if  people  had  .>)iore  birthdays  in  Germany 
than  elsewhere ;  there  is  always  a  "  Test "  of  somebody. 
We  had  to-day,  tlie  Overture  to  Midsunvmer  Night's 
Bream,  and  a  Symiihony  (A  minor)  of  Mendelssohn. 
Then  we  had  a  violinist  from  Rotterdam,  who  gave  us  a 
Concerto  of  Yieiixtemps,  and  a  Sonata  of  Tartini ;  and 
a  Herr  Haiiser  from  Carlsruhe,  with  a  magnificent  bar- 
itone voice,  who  sang  a  ,good  Aria  out  of  the  Opera 
.Johann  de  Paris,  and  then  the  lovely  Liederkreis: 
"  An  die  feme  Geliebte  "  from  Beethoven.  As  we  were 
eomuig  out  of  the  conceit  room,  a  lady  said  to  me, 
"how  little  we  realize  whom  we  hear  in  this  Gewand- 
haus!  Celebrities  come  and  go  like  common  mortals.'' 
And  so  it  is.  Rubinstein,  Yon  Bulow,  Prof,  and  Frau 
Joachim,  Clara  Schumann,  Saint-Saens,  Sarasate,  and 
hosts  of  secondary  stars,  follow  each  other,  week  after 
week,  with  no  sounding  of  trumpets. 

The  resident  operatic  talent  is  not  of  so  hi.gh  an  order 
at  present,  as  one  would  expect  here.  The  present 
Director  has  been  trying  to  make  money,  and  low  sal- 
aries can't  hold  the  best  talent.  So  Pescka-Leutner, 
and  Malknecht  and  other  .stars  went  elsewhere,  where 
they  could  he  better  paid,  and  their  places  have  not 
been  worthily  filled.  They  have  no  really  fine  prima 
donna  now,  lout  still  some  operas  are  well  given.  Tliey 
have  just  been  giving  a  jNIozart  Cyclus  of  7  operas, 
planing  it  i>io  that  Don  GioiHinni  came  on  Mozart's 
birth-day.  We  heard  only  two  of  them,  the  "Enifiih- 
rinifj  aus  dem  iSerail,  and.  Titvs."  The  latter  was 
beautifully  given,  and  has  some  delicious  music  in  it. 
I  had  never  heard  anything  of  it,  until  Frau  Joachim 
sang  an  Aria  from  it  at  one  of  the  Gewandhaus  Con- 
certs. Titns  closed  the  Cyclus.  It  is  quite  short,  so  at 
the  close  a  Fest-Spiel  in  honor  of  Mozart  ■was  given. 
Tlie  curtain  rose  upon  a  sibyl  ( ?)  who  recited  a  pro- 
logue in  which  something  of  the  "seven  stars"  was 
said.  (I  didn't  undcrslaud  it  all),  and  tlu-u  witli  a  few 
words  characterizing  i':icli,  siic  siimuioucd  llie  different  _ 
processions,  eacli  icprcseuting  tlic  mai'lvcd  "  niotiv  " 
of  one  of  the  operas,  who  passed  across  the  stage 
while  the  orchestra  played  something  from  the  corres- 
ponding music.  Six  (Idotaeneo,  Figaro's  Iloilizcit, 
Cost  fan  Tiitte,Entfiili.rnng,  Titus,  and  Magic  Flute), 
liavin,g  been  represented,  the  curtain  at  the  hack  of 
tlie  stage  rose  on  Don  Giovanni  and  the  Apotheosis. 
Tlie  group  representing  Don  Giovanni  in  the  cenire  ; 
behind  and  abo\'e  was  an  artistic  eumujation  of  bal- 
let girls  with  wreaths,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  centre,  half 
way  up  a  marble  bust  of  Mozart,  and  behind  and 
aliove  the  "  Commendatore  "  on  his  horse.  On  the 
right  and  left  of  the  Don  Juan  groups,  tilling  up  tlie 
sides  of  the  sta.ge,  all  the  other  groups.  As  the  cur- 
tain rose,  the  sibyl,  in  her  white  trailing  robes,  slowly 
ascended,  winding  her  way  among  the  brilliant 
gi'oups  till  she  reached  tlie  middle  point,  and  placed  a 
wreatli  on  tlie  marljle  head.  Now  this  is  a  very  clumsy 
description,  for  it  was  really  very  prett;y,  .-ind  very 
well  done.  Beethoven's  birthday,  a  short  time  ago, 
was  marked  by  the  7th  Symphony  and  Coriolaiius  ov- 
erture at  the  Gowandhaiis,  and  quite  a  good  rciirescn- 
tation  of  Fldj>Mo  in  the  Theatre. 


March  13,  1880.] 
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ai^usiral  ^Instruction. 


JifK.  CHAS.  K.  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tkemont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

'(^HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 

*-■  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.     Also  for  accom- 

paiiinient  lessons  (Piaiio  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 

playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Mli-  WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP,  ~ 

■^  Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-EORTE,   HARMONV,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 
Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

Q  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156TKEM011T  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Chukch.  At  Messrs.  Chickeriug  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL    CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

7"    P.    CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF   PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte   Teacher, 
149  Tremont  StreeJ,  Boston. 

^RS.    WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

^i?.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YD  EN, 

TEACHER   OF   SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 


llfR.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL  (Leipsic,  1S60  to  1863), 
■"^    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS, 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 

^  Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 

J^IK.  B.  J.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

J^ERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


■^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  i;  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 


QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND   OPERA. 


7. 


C.   D.  PARICER, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


J^RNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 
Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 

QARLYLE   PETERS/LEA, 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  AND  2S1  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


][fR.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  1  p.  M. 


mADAME'  RUDERSDORFF,      ' 

so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Up  .to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence. 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


J_  B.  SHARLAND, 


PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 
READING  and   CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


l/fyiLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

- 157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q     W.  SUMNER 

Will  be-  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND    ORGAN    LESSONS  whh  him  may  be  made. 


PUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 
■^^  FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 

14G  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  ard  5  o'clock. 


A/USS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  29th,  at  her  room  iu  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Applications  received  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 


H. 


L.    WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpo7'a^  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil  0/  Correlli,  Ari/mrson,  Ahiies.  Arnanlt  a^id Motte. 

Piivate  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  iar_^e  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


J^YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


^    B.    WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tre.mont  Street,  Boston. 


J^yiLLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


r'ARL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

where  Music  is  required. 

,    .      „.(  Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

''^*°'^''^  •(  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tre,mont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


YUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR   THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avo.v 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
^^^  This  Defiarimeni  has  charge  0/  all  tlte  Pianos  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 


TALKS  ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT. 
8vo,  paper SI. 00. 

***  For  sale  by  all  Booksdlers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor.      . 


In  the  twent3'-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature  j  includi?ig  from  time  to  time  :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  perfonued,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  importaiit 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  .subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance; 
five  copies,  Jf  10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly J5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter '  1.75  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "         " 

*  T/ie  Aelanfie  /lortraifs  o/LoNGVE.Ll.o\v,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  witt  it  sent 
for  %i.oo  each  additional. 

51^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Manliness  of  Christ.  By  Thomas 
Hughes,  author  of  "  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,"  etc. 
81.00.  Cheap  edition,  paper,  25  cents.  A  book 
that  everybody  should  read, — manly,  interesting, 
and  full  of  life. 

"  Mr.  Huglies  miglit  ahnost  be  called  an  apostle  of  man- 
liness. The  career  of  his  "Tom  Brown"  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  all  English-speaking  lads  and  young  men  with 
the  warmest  interest,  and  has  been  accepted  on  all  hands 
as  a  type  of  courage  and  manliness.  I\Ir.  Hughes  will 
have  a  hearing  which  few  writers  could  obtain,  as  he  at- 
tempts to  portray  the  character  of  Christ  as  first  of  all  a 
maulj'  and  courageous  character.  He  defines  the  tests  of 
manhness.  and  then  subjects  to  these  tests  the  incidents 
which  are  recorded  of  Christ.  He  presents  in  a  graphic 
and  striking  way  the  successive  acts  in  that  gi'eat  and 
thrilling  di-ama,  and  shows  us  at  evex-y  point  the  figure  of 
Christ  as  an  embodiment  of  strength,  vigor,  endurance, 
and  courage.  The  little  volume  is  so  compact  that  it  might 
be  read  at  a  sitting,  but  thoughtful  readers  -will  prefer  not 
to  hasten  through  its  pages. — Bostmi  Joitivial, 

Ijahor.  Seventh  volume  of  "Boston  Monday 
Lectures."  "With  Preludes  on  Current  Events. 
By  Joseph  Cook.  §1.50.  A  striking  book  on  a 
very  important  subject. 


3K**  For  sale  bi/  book-sellers.     Setii,  post-paid,  on  ; 
ceipt  of  price,  bt/  the  Publishers, 

HOUGTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BRITISH  POETS. 

RIVERSIDE  EDITION. 


A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  the  best 
English  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth, 
embracing  all  the  Poems  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Authors,  with  Selections  from  the  Mi- 
nor Poets;  accompanied  with  Biographical, 
Historical,  aud  Critical  Notices.  Edited  by 
Professor  Francis  J.  Child,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Steel-plate  portraits  of  the  Poets  ac- 
companv  many  of  the  volumes.  The  Riverside 
Edition  is  an  elegant  library  edition,  in  sixty- 
seven  volumes,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and 
tastefully  bound.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
per  volume,  SI. 75  ;  half  calf,  S3. 50. 
The  edition  comprises  the  following  authors  : 

Akenside  and  Beattie,  1  vol. 

Ballads,  4  vols. 

Bums,  1  vol. 

Butler,  1  vol.' 

Byron,  5  vols. 

Campbell  and  Falconer,  1  vol. 

Chatterton,  1  vol. 

Chancer,  3  vols. 

Churchill,  Pamell,  and  Tickell,  2  vols 

Coleridge  and  Keats,  2  vols. 

Cowper,  2  vols. 

Dryden,  2  vols. 

Gay,  1  vol. 

Goldsmith  and  Gray,  1  vol. 

Herbert  and  Vaughan,  1  vol. 

Herrick,  1  voL 

Hood,  2  vols. 

Milton  and  Marvell,  2  vols. 

Montgomery,  2  vols. 

Moore,  3  vols. 

Pope  and  Collins,  2  vols. 

Prior,  1  vol. 

Scott,  5  vols. 

Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  1  vol. 

Shelley,  2  vols. 

Skelton  and  Donne,  2  vols. 

Southey,  5  vols. 

Spenser,  3  vols. 

Surrey  aud  Wyatt,  1  vol. 

Swift,  2  vols. 

Thomson,   I  vol. 

Watts  and  White,  1  vol. 

Wordsworth,  3  vols. 

Young,  1  voL 

These  Tolames  «re  of  Bo  hljh  anr]  eren  &  ntyle  of  excel 
lence  that  it  would  b»  impoMlble  to  nay  that  any  one  poel 
bu  farefl  better  or  worw  than  his  brethren,  a.i  to  the  de- 
tails of  editorial  labor,  or  the  njinote  Qdeiity  of  the  preas 
—  North  American  Hevifip. 

This  Beriea  of  the  Britiflh  Poets  U  bj  far  the  beat  collec- 
tion we  haTc  rfuywhere  met  with.  —  New  York  Timet. 

The  fleries  of  Britijib  Poeta,  In  Ita  present  form,  cannot 
fall  to  win  the  favor  of  book  lovers.  It  is  admirably 
dulapted  for  the  library,  printed  on  delicately  tinted  paper 
with  clear  type  and  wide  margin,  attractively  and  Bubstan- 
tlally  bound.  —  Providenee  Journal. 

In  no  other  shape  i.^  it  pf>ABible  to  secure  so  romp1et«  an 
edition  of  the  stan«iard  British  i>oets  so  well  ma/Je  or  at  so 
mo^leiate  a  price.  —  New  York  Kvenirx^  Pott 

This  edition  of  the  standard  British  poets  Is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  a  penuaoeut  place  Id  erery  library  which 
Is  not  alreaily  supplied  with  thea«  literary  treasures.— 
Boston  Advertiser. 

•,*  For  taU  by  aU  BnokteUeri.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re 
ceipt  o/priu  fry  the  Pubtuhert, 

HOTOHTOK.  OSGOOD  &  CO,.  BOSTON. 


,<*     y^^ 


These  bc«ati£ul  pictures  repreaent  Japanese  floweri.  Tines,  ibrubberr,  latidacapea, 
and  artistkally  drawn  flEUrea,  tnmsferrod  in  IndEllblccdora  to  Japanese  Crepo  of  thofinert 
teztnie.  Each  picture  (MonrlUoitratlcm  ehowi)  is complctcinjtself,  und contains  Japanese 
writing  or  cbBraetcn,  describing  tbolocalit;,  nanus  of  flowcra,  flfuxes,  etc.  They  arc  Intended 
ror,Qnd  mate  beautiful  and  Tjrillliint  Udles  for  backs  of  chain,  sofas,  or  lounges,  and  arc  sait- 
ablofor  lambrequins,  centre  pieces  for  table  covers,  etc. ;  they  can  be  seen  In  the  parlors  of 
ourwealihicBt  families  In  NewTork  City  and  clseTrhere,  are  very  faahloniible,  and  will  bead- 
mired  and  favorably  commented  upon  by  your  friends.  As  wo  arc  now  Belling  tbcm  st  one- 
third  Iheir  former  price,  ladies  can  beautify  and  ornament  their  homes  at  a  trifling  expense- 
Our  prices  are  as  follows  (each  pictun  being  different) -,  3  pietttresforlSccnta;  C  for  3)  cents- 
12for  4S  cents,  sent  by  mall,  post  paid.  Send  us  clean  postage  stamps,  ol  any  denomination. 
&g  ve  prefer  them  to  silver.    Address, 

EUREKA  TRICK  AND  NOVELTY  CO., 

3S    ■A.TTin    Street, 

.BOX  4614. NEW   YORK. 


Standard  Essays. 


25afon. 


r//E  WORK'S  OF  FRAN^CrS  BACON.     Collected  and  edited  by  James  Spedding,  Robert 
I.ESLIE  Elus,  and  Douglas  Bknon  Heath.     Ki-verside  Edilion.    Two  steel  portraits  of  Lord 
liacon  and  a  full  Index.     15  vols,  crown  8vo,  S33.75  ;  half  calf,  $60.00. 
THE  SAME.    Popular  Edition.     \V'ith  portraits.     2  vols,  crown  8vo,  $5.00  ;  half  calf,  ^.00. 

These  editions  of  Bacon's  works  are  far  the  best  ever  published.    The  scholarly  and  critical  care  devoted  to  them 
is  almost  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  literature. 

Lord  Bacon  was  the  greatest  genius  that  England,  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  ever  produced.  — PoPB. 


23roton* 

SPARE   HOURS.     By  Dr.  John  Brown.     First  and  Second  Series, 
2  vols.  i2mo,  $1.50  each  ;  the  set,  half  calf,  $6.00. 


With  fine  steel  portrait. 


The  charm  that  pervades  these  pages  ha3  rarely  been  equaled  by  the  best  things  of  modem  or  ancient  writers  of 
tale  and  essay.  Full  of  truth,  tenderness,  humur,  wisdom,  aud  wit,  they  delight  as  with  their  simple  beauty  and  the 
dtjpth  of  their  pailietic  passaj^es-  —  Nevu  York  Observer, 

There  have  been  uo  more  polished,  thoughtful,  and  elevated  essays  published  in  this  age.  —  Th4  Chrutian  RegisUr 
(Boston). 


CHITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
steel  portrait  of  the  author.     4  vols,  crown  8vo,  $7.50  ;  half  calf,  51500. 


With  a  fine 


As  far  as  completeness  goes  nothing  can  equal  this  edition. —  R.  S.  Mackenzie  in  the  Philadetfkia  Press. 
His  value  as  an  inspirer  and  awakener  cannot  be  over  estimated. — James  Russbll  Lowbll. 


SDc  <Cuinccp. 


CRITICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS,  AND  COMPLETE 
WORK'S  OF  THOMAS  DE  QUINCE Y.  Riverside  Edition.  Reedited  and  enlarged,  with 
steel  portrait  of  De  Quince)^.     12  vols,  crown  8vo,  per  vol.  5^-75  J  the  set,  $21.00;  half  calf,  $42.00. 

A  great  master  of  English  composition ;  a  critic  of  uncommon  delicacy ;  an  honest  and  unflinching  investigator  of  re- 
ceived opinions ;  a  philosophic  inquirer  second  only  to  his  first  and  sole  hero  (Coleridge),  —  De  Quincey  has  left  no  suc- 
cessor to  his  rank.  The  exquisite  finish  of  style,  with  the  scholastic  vigor  of  hi»  logic,  forms  a  combination  which 
centuries  may  never  reproduce,  but  which  every  generation  should  study  u  one  of  the  marvels  of  Eufiligh  lito'atuie  — 
Quarterly  Revieiu  (London). 

PROSE  WORKS  OF  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.  Including  all  the  Essays  he  has  ever 
published  in  book  form.     3  vols,  crown  8vo,  I7.50  ;  half  calf,  $13.50 ;  morocco  or  tree  calf,  ffiS.oo. 

A  collection  of  prose-writing  informed  with  poetry,  the  fearless  and  serene  sincerity  of  which,  the  wisdom,  the  sound 
sense,  the  humor,  the  wit,  the  marvelous  insight  of  which,  make  it  a  literary  treasure  that  may  well  move  our  gratitude. 
—Tft£  Nation  (New  York). 

There  is  no  man  living  to  whom,  as  a  writer,  so  many  of  us  feel  and  thankfully  acknowledge  so  great  an  indebtedness 
for  ennobling  impulses.  We  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  few  men  of  genius  whom  our  age  has  produced.  —  James  Rus- 
sell LOWELU 


Sl^ontaigiic, 


WORKS  OF  MICHAEL  DE  MONTATGNE,  Comprising  his  Essays,  Journey  into  Italy,  and 
Letters  ;  with  Notes  from  all  the  Commentators,  Biographical  and  Bibliographical  Notices,  etc.,  by 
W.  Hazlitt.     With  a  portrait  of  Montaigne.     4  vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  $7.50;  half  calf,  $15.00. 

There  have  been  men  with  deeper  insight ;  but,  one  would,  say,  never  a  man  with  such  abundance  of  thoughts ;  he  11 
never  dull,  never  insincere,  and  has  the  genius  to  make  the  reader  care  for  all  that  he  cares  for. —  R.  \V.  Emerson,  in 
Representative  Men. 

Montaigne's  and  Howell's  Letters  are  my  bedside  books.  If  I  wake  at  night  I  have  one  or  other  of  them  to  prattle  mo 
to  sleep  again.  They  talk  about  themselves  fur  ever,  and  don't  weary  me.  1  like  to  hear  them  tell  their  old  stories  over 
and  over  again. —  W.  M.  Thackkbay. 

|)a^cah 

THE  IHOUGHTS,  LETTERS,  AND  OPUSCULES  OF  BLAISE  PASCAL.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  O.  \V.  Wight,  A.  M.,  with  Introductory  Notices,  and  Notes  from  all  the 
Commentators. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS  OF  BLAISE  PASCAL.  A  new  Translation,  with  Histori- 
cal Introduction  and  Note.s  by  Kev.  Thomas  McCrie,  preceded  by  a  Life  of  Pascal,  a  Critical 
Essay,  and  a  Biographical  Notice. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo,  each,  $2.25  ;  half  calf,  $4.00. 

There  arc  lew  names  wliich  have  become  more  classical  in  motlem  literature  than  Blaise  Pascal.  His  writings  Con- 
tinue to  be  studied  for  the  perfection  of  tlieir  style  and  the  vitality  of  their  substance.  —  Pbinopal  Tulixk:h. 

He  is  sublime  by  goorl  sense  as  well  as  by  genius. —  M.  Vili-rmain. 

By  the  confession  of  the  first  French  critics,  the  Lettres  Provinciates  did  more  than  any  other  composition  to  61  the 
French  lanRuagej  ....  and  as  the  Letters  were  the  first  model  of  French  prose,  so  they  still  remain  the  objects  ot  un- 
qualified admirauon. —  IIbnuv  Kocbks,  in  Edtttbur^h  lirvieiv. 

•»•  For  salt  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishtrs, 
HOUGHTON,  CSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston;  21  Asnjr.  Place,  New  York. 
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THE 


EMERSO 


PIANO  FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known,  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machiuery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAK  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE    BEST    MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPKIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  hare  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GKANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIAKO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595   Washington    St.,    Boston. 


McPHAIL 

PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET.  BOSTON. 


From  Carltle  Petersilea,  the  eminent  Pianist,  and 
Principal  of  Petersilea' s  Music  School,  Boston. 

Messrs.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co.  ;  — 

Gents,  —  Ha'\nng  long  knowTi  of  your  Pianos  as  among  the 
finest  in  the  United  States,  and  having  also  tested  them 
myself,  I  pronounce  them  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best 
Square  Pianos  which^have  ever  come  under  my  observation 
either  in  America  or  Europe.    CARLTI^  PETERSILEA. 


BOSTON 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1867. 

»g~ECE.  Not  more  tlian  from  three  to  four  ^^^ 
^^  pupils  in  a  class.  <=i5!^3l* 

^Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmouy,  Tlioroug;]i  Bass,  etc.,  to 
Insure  the  pupil  a 

FINISHED  MUSICAI.   EDUCATION. 

Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

"Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as 

THE  ONLY  VIOLIN  SCHOOL  IN  AMERICA 
deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  ApriL 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBUBG,  Director. 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    55,000    MADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fiity-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reputation  as  the^ 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive.use  of  first-class 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
^PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIKING  Pianos  (OF  ANT  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  ajid 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  Sd  SONS, 


1S6  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  Established  in  the  Eastebn  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  andjunequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses.. 
The  lesser  style%are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  whoUy  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


A   MEMAMKABLE   BOOK. 


THE    MANLINESS    OF    CHRIST. 

By  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  "  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,"  etc.,  $1.00. 

A  strong,  frank,  noble  book,  bringing  forth  prominently  the  incidents,  circumstances,  and  central  facts 
in  the  life  of  Clirist,  to  prove  that  instead  of  being  good  in  a  weak  and  spiritless  way,  he  had  in  a  super- 
lative degree  the  bravest  and  highest  manliness. 

"  This  book  will  do  good.  It  relates  to  one  human  quaUty,  but  one  so  great  as  to  involve  the  interests 
of  others.  The  directness  of  its  style,  the  earnestness  of  its  spirit,  the  honesty  of  its  treatment,  the 
realism  of  its  application,  all  conjoin  to  make  it  useful  and  popular." — Boston  Transcript. 

f%  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers^ 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Artiiur  Sullivan's  Ligtit  of  the  World. 

Price  $2.00. 

A  fine  Oratorio,  and  the  latest  work  of  the  kind  of 
the  distinguished  composer.  Betlilehem,  Nazeretli, 
Bethany,  and  Jerusalem  are  the  scenes  included.  Now 
begin  to  prepare  this  great  work  for  performance  next 
Autumn. 

VALUABLE  LARGE  COLLECTIONS  OF  PIANO  MUSIC. 

Each  book  has  from  200  to  250  pages,  and  costs  $2.00 
in  Boards  and  $2.50  in  Cloth. 

Cluster  of  Cems.    43  pieces,  moderately  difficult. 
Cems  of  the  Dance.    79  of  the  best  Waltzes,  etc. 
Cems  of  Strauss.    80  splendid  Strauss  pieces. 
Piano-forte  Cems.    lOO.pieces.    Great  jarlety. 
Home  Circle,  Vol.  I .    no  easy  pieces. 

"  "  "2.    1-12  pieces.    22  for  4  [hands. 

Parlor  Music,  Vol.  I.    60  easy  pieces. 

.1  <•  ..      2.     60     " 

Creme  de  la  Creme,  Vol.  I.   43  difficult  pieces. 

i<  »<  '<  '      <<      2.     42        " 

Fountain  of  Cems.    9"  easy  Piano  pieces. 
Welcome  Home.    70  easy  Piano  pieces. 
Pearls  of  Melody,    so  pieces,  medium  difficulty. 
Pianist's    Album.     102pieces.    Mne  collection. 

The  above  14  books  contain  nearly  all  the  popular  piano 
pieces  ever  published. 

OLIVEB  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Songs  of  tlie  Pyrenees,  arr.  from  traditional  Pyxenean 
Melodies  by  Sturgis  and  Blake. 

1.  Hasta  la  Manana  (To-morrow) 25 

2.  La  Boca  de  Pepita  (Pepita's  mouth) 25 

3.  Dodo 20 

4.  Teresita  Mia 35 

5.  Bolero 25 

6.  Me  gustan  To  das  (The  girl  Trith  the  golden  hair. .     .25 
7a.  Le  Beau  Taisseau  (The  gallant  Ship).      Spinning 

Wheel  Songs,  No.  1 40 

Tb.  Rose  de  Provence.    Spinning  Wheel  SQngs,  Ko.  2,    .40 

8.    La  Gitana  (The  Gipsy) '. 25 

Complete $2.00 

Published  by  GAEL  PEtJFEE,  30  "West  Street,  Boston. 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receij?t  of  marked  price. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  "William  Pole,  F.  E.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "The  Phil- 
osophical Library."        Crown  8vo,  gUt  top,  .§3.50. 

It  discusses  sound  in  general,  musical  sounds,  and 
the  theoretical  nature  of  the  sounds  of  musical 
instruments,  musical  intervals,  the  scale,  time, 
rhythm,  form,  melody,  and  harmony.  It  is  of 
great  value  and  interest  to  all  who  love  music  and 
who  wish  to  understand  its  principles  and  laws. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  recommends  it  as  "  an  ex- 
tremely useful  compendium  of  modern  research 
into  the  scientific  basis  of  music." 

*^*For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt oj" price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

March  38,    "Israel  en-  Egypt." 
Tickets  for  sale  at    Music  Hall. 
Fiftli  Triennial  Festival,  May  4th  to  9th. 
Season  Tickets  ready  March  29, 

Present  holders  of  Season  Tickets  may  secure  their  seats 
before  that  date. 


MM£.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  ike  Art  ofSmgi7tg, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


SOME  FAMOUS  SONGS. 

An  Art-Historical  Slcetch. 
By  PAinSXE  EAYIMOND  EITTEK.    30  cents. 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

An  Art-Historical  Study. 
By  FANNIE  RAYMOND  BITTEB.    25  cents. 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  Criticisms. 
By  EOBEET  SCHUjVIMSCST.    Edited,  translated,  and  an- 
notated by  Fajtsy  Eaysiokd  Eittek. 
First  series,  third  edition,  $2.75.    A  second  series  will 
shortly  be  issued. 

EDWAKD  SCHUBERTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 
■WILI-IAM  BEEVES,  London. 


AN   IMI'OItTANT   BOOK. 


mSTOEY  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF 

THE  ARMY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

By  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Gordon.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  five 
maps,  $4.00. 

This  trenchant  volume  treats  from  intimate 
personal  knowledge  the  fateful  campaign  of  Gen- 
eral Pope  from  Cedar  Mountain  to  Alexandria, 
in  the  summer  of  1862.  It  contains  far  the  fullest 
and  most  complete  account  yet  written  of  that 
ill-fated  campaign,  and  of  all  the  details  of  the 
battle  which  involved  General  Fitz-John  Porter's 
reputation.  Five  maps  accompany  the  volume, 
and  aid  in  giving  readers  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  various  movements,  situations, 
and  results  of  the  campaign  in  which  so  much 
interest  centred  in  1862,  and  on  which  there  haa 
been  so  much  discussion  since. 

The  work  is  thoroughly  complete.  —  Hartford 
Courant. 

Nothing  has  given  me  a  better  idea  of  the  events 
antecedent  to  the  second  battle  of  Manassas. — 
Senator  Randolph,  of  New  Jersey. 

*jii*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  o« 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  GO,,  Boston,  Mass. 


JOSEPH-  COOK'S  NEW  BOOK. 

LABOR 

SEVENTH    VOLUME    OF   THE 

BOSTON    MONDAY    LECTURES. 

WITH     THE 

PRELUDES  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
By  JOSEPH   COOK. 

1  vol.,  12mo,  $1.50. 
This  book  contains  the  important  lectures  on  the  Labor  Question,  delivered  last 
year  by  Mr.  Cook.  As  reported  in  the  newspapers  they  attracted  much  attention  by 
their  bold  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  a  most  difficult  and  perplexing  question. 
Mr.  Cook  has  carefully  revised  them,  and,  as  in  the  previous  volumes  of  lectures,  has 
prefixed  to  the  lectures  the  striking  Preludes  on  Current  Events  which  preceded  them. 
Mr.  Cook's  Books,  published  previously  : 


Biology $1.50 

Tran.scendentalism 1.50 

Orthodoxy 1.50 


Conscience $  1.50 

Heredity 1.60 

Marriage 1.50 

It  may  be  said  nnqnalifiedly  that  the  pulpit  has  never  brought  such  comprehensiveness  and  pre- 
cision of  knowledge,  combined  with  such  logical  and  literary  skill,  to  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
raised  by  the  supposed  tendency  of  biological  discovery.  —  7  he.  Eclectic  Magazine. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  work  on  conscience  in  which  the  true  theory  of  ethics  is  so  clearly  and  for- 
cibly presented,  together  with  the  logical  inferences  from  it  in  support  of  the  great  truths  of  religion. 
—  Professor  Francis  Eowen,  llarvard  fjniversil;/. 

The  lectures  are  remarkably  eloquent,  vigorous,  and  powerful,  and  no  one  conld  read  them  with- 
out great  benefit.  Tbey  deal  with  very  important  questions,  and  are  a  valuable  contribution  to- 
wards solving  many  of  the  difiicnlties  which  at  this  time  trouble  many  minds.  —  R.  Payne  Smith, 
D.  D.,  Uean  of  Caiderhury. 

•»•  For  tale  at  the  Bookstores.     Sent,  pjosl-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  ly  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


Caientiar  of  tfje  a^u^ical  ^easfon. 


March. 

28.  Third  and  Last  Oratorio  performance  of  the  Handel 

and  Haydn  Society.     "Israel  in  Egypt." 

29.  Extra  Concert  at  Sander's  Theatre,  Cambridge. 

30.  Mrs.  L.  S.  Frohock's  Matinee,  Wesleyan  HaU,  at  3 

p.  M. 

Apbh,. 

1.  Concert  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lancy,  Mechanic's  HaU. 
.^5.  Three  Subscription  Eecitala  by  Mme.  Julia  Riv€- 
King,  at  Hotel  Brunswick  and  PaUadio  HaU. 
7.  Third  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 
12.  Afternoon  Concert  of  Mr.  John  Orth,  at  Mechanic's 

HaU. 
12.  Third  Concert  of  the  Cecilia,  Schumann's  "  Man- 
fred "  Music. 

14.  Annual  Benefit  Concert  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Peck.    Theo- 

dore Thomas  and  Orchestra. 

15.  BerUoz's  "  Damnation  de  Faust,"  with  Chorus,  Or- 
f  chestra,  and  Solos,  under  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

22.  Second  Concert  of  Mr.  B.  J.  ^Laucy,  Mechanic's 

HaU. 

23.  Ninth  Matinee  of  Ernst  Peraho. 
30.  Tenth,  and  Last,  ditto. 

— .  Fifth  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe.    Beethoven 
Quintette  Club. 

May.  * 

4r-9.  Trieimial  Festival  of   the  Handel  and  Haydn 

Society. 
—  Extra  Concert  of  the  Euterpe. 
12.  Fifth  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club. 
17.  Repetition  of  Fifth  ApoUo  Club  Concert. 
19.  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  dab. 
26.  Fourth  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 

24.  Last  Concert  of  the  CeciUa.    Repetition  of  Bruch's 

"  Odysseus." 

— .  English  Opera,  at  the  Globe,  Charles  R.  Adams, 
Director.    Postponed  from  Ma,rch. 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION, 

FIFTEENTH  SKiSON  OF 

EIGHT  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS, 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HAIX, 
Conductor,  CARL  ZERRAHN.  Orchestra  of  47  Instru- 
ments, BERNHARD  LISTEMANN  as  Violin  Leader. 
Eighth  (Last)  Concert,  on  Thursday  afternoon  Mar.  35. 
Overture  ;  "Weihe  *des  Hauses,"  Beethoven  :  Pianoforte 
Concerto  in  F-sharp  minor  (first  time  in  America),  Hans 
von  Bronsart  (B.  J.  1.a:sg)  ;  Three  Short  Marches,  from 
*'Figaro"  "Magic  Flute"  and  "Fidelio"  Mozart,  Beethoven; 
Symphony,  No.  9,  in  C,  Schubert. 
Admission  §1.00  ;  mth  Eeserved  Seat,  S1.25. 


Ilie  Bernliard  Listemann  Concert  Party. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
E.  M.  HEINDL, 
JOHN  MULLALY, 


F.  LISTEMANN, 
ALEX.  HEINDL, 
H.  A.  GREENE, 


Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston. 


THREE   SUBSCRIPTION    RECITALS 

—  BY  — 

me.  Julia  Rive-King. 

TWO  AT 

Concert  Hall,  Hotel  Brunswick, 

Afternoon  and  Evening,  April  5tli. 

PalladioHall,  Roxbury,  AprilSd. 

Tickets  can  be  obtained  of  A.  P.  PECK,  Music  HaU. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music 

Dr.  F.  L.  KITTER,  Director. 
An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing 
I'lano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  Pouglikcopsle. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWKLL,  1).  D.,  I'resldent 


March  27,  1880.] 
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All  the  articles  not  credited  to  other  publications  were  ex- 
pressly written  for  this  Journal. 


Published  fortnightly  by  Houshtos,  Osgood  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.    Price,  lo  cents  a  number ;  $3.jo  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  Cakl  Pkuefee,  50  West  Street,  A. 
Williams  &  Co.,  2S3  Washington  Street,  A.  K.  Loring, 
J69  Washington  Street,  and  by  the  Publishers  ;  in  Mew  Yorlc 
by  A.  Brext^v^O,  Jr.,  sq  Union  Square,  and  HoiTGHTOX, 
Osgood  &  Co.,  21  Astor  Place ;  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  H. 
Boxer  &  Co.,  nos  Chestnut  Street:  m  Chicago  by  the  Chi- 
cago Music  Company,  jri  State  Street. 


BERLIOZ'S   FAUST   AT    MANCPIESTER. 
(From  tlie  "Mancliester  Guardian.") 

The  interest  excited  by  the  production  of 
this  work  was  evinced  by  the  unusually 
crowded  state  of  the  hall  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, Feb.  5.  It  is  long  since  we  have  noticed 
such  unmistakable  enthusiasm  as  was  dis- 
played during  the  whole  evening.  The  rap- 
idlj'  changing  and  broadly  contrasted  scenes 
of  the  Faust  legend  afford  a  singularly  favor- 
able medium  for  the  display  of  a  genius  of 
the  somewhat  erratic,  and  certainly  unconven- 
tional, tj'pe  of  Berlioz.  We  might  doubt  his 
capacity'  for  sustained  and  continued  effort, 
but  we  need  only  one  sjsecimen  of  his  work 
to  discover  a  wonderful  power  of  fantastic 
expression.  Every  subject'  is  presented  in 
its  broadest  lines,  heightened  by  strongly  con- 
trasted colors,  and  set  off  by  lurid  lights. 
And  of  all  men  that  have  lived,  Berlioz,  per- 
haps, possessed  the  greatest  mastery  over  the 
orchestra  as  a  medium  for  descrijjtive  jjower. 
Others  have  written  what  has  been  called 
"  programme  music  "  occasionally,  and  with  a 
sort  of  apology  for  so  far  forgetting  them- 
selves, but  the  whole  course  of  tliis  composer's 
mind  seemed  to  run  in  this  direction  and  to 
unfit  him  for  anything  else.  All  his  orches- 
tral music  has  the  same  character.  "Pure 
music  "  —  music,  that  is,  which  need  not  nec- 
_essarily  be  associated  with  any  literary  idea 
—  he  has  scarcely  attempted  at  all.  His 
Harold  in  Italy,  and  the  Episode  in  the  Life 
of  an  Artist,  not  less  than  the  Faust  music, 
show  how  essentially  his  was  a  descriptive 
musical  genius.  And  certainly  he  gave  full 
play  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  powers.  Prob- 
ably no  instance  is  on  record  of  one  who,  tak- 
ing so  late  to  the  profession  of  music,  achieved 
such  a  mastery  over  his  art  and  so  world-wide 
a  fame.  The  orchestra  in  his  hands  developed 
capacities  never  before  suspected.  Not  a 
movement  that  he  has  left  but  bears  evi- 
dence to  the  truth  of  this,  Berlioz's  hiehest 
claim  to  the  notice  of  posterity.  Here  in 
England,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
more  of  Wagner  and  Liszt  than  of  Berlioz, 
and  we  have  often,  probably,  thought  that 
original  m  the  compositions  of  the  two  first 
named,  for  which  they  were,  in  truth,  indebted 
to  Berlioz.  Mozart  in  this  way  made  tKe 
the  world  forget  Gluck,  and,  in  a  smaller  way, 
Weber  and  Chopin  obliterated  the  claims  of 
John  Field  to  consideration.  But  the  world 
is  just  in  the  main,  and  sooner  or  later  all 
who  assist  the  progress  of  art  obtain  the  rec- 
ognition which  is  then-  due. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  we  have  said 
above  that  the  music  to  Faust  is  distinctly 


pictorial  and  descriptive.  The  solUoquies  of 
Faust  exhibit  the  deep,  earnest  longing  of  a 
strong  human  soul  for  capacities  higher  than 
life  affords  in  a  manner  that  must  have  struck 
all,  while  many  to  whom  Goethe's  story  is  a 
houseliold  word  expressed  their  intense  de- 
light in  the  musical  setting.  Not  the  least 
competent  person  to  give  an  opinion  declared 
to  us  that  nothing  in  the  range  of  his  acquain- 
tance expressed  so  fully  the  unsatisfied  long- 
ings of  the  Faust  as  the  openmg  movement 
of  Part  II.  We  might  cite  other  similar  pas- 
sages of  almost  equal  force,  but  we  tiirn  to 
another  phase  of  the  composer's  genius. 
"  The  Peasant's  Chorus  "  early  prepared  the 
audience  for  what  might  be  e.xpected  from 
Berlioz's  descriptive  powers.  The  gay  refrain 
and  the  rustic  freedom  of  the  theme  proved 
that  he  could  be  light  and  playful  as  well  as 
meditative  and  gloomy.  And  the  warlike 
strains  that  succeed  jsrepare  us  so  admirably 
for  the  "  Rakoczy  "  march,  that  for  its  sake 
we  feel  that  the  composer  had,  as  he  claims, 
the  right  to  take  his  hero  into  Hungary, 
or,  indeed,  wherever  he  pleased.  The  effect 
of  the  march  was  electric.  An  audience 
usually  somewhat  cold  and  receptive,  were 
aroused  to  such  unwonted  enthusiasm  that 
nothing  short  of  an  encore  would  pacify  them. 
Following  our  catalogue  of  the  descriptive 
music,  we  next  notice  the  beautiful  solemnity 
of  the  "  Easter  Hymn,"  and  the  startling 
musical  phrase  —  short,  sudden  and  incisive 
as  a  lightning  fiash  —  which  announces  the 
presence  of  Mejjhistopheles.  The  whole  scene 
in  Auerbach's  cellar  is  descrijjtive.  The 
drunken  roystermg  of  Brander  and  his  com- 
jDanions  is  most  cleverly  brought  to  a  climax 
in  the  fugue  which  they  improvise.  Some  of 
the  stricter  of  the  Germans,  who  formed  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  audience,  objected  to 
the  truth  of  the  picture.  "  After  all,  it  is  but 
a  Frenchman's  conception  of  the  subject." 
This  may  be  perfectly  correct,  but  it  does  not 
prevent  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  are  less 
literal  in  their  expectations  or  demands. 
And  what  could  be  more  grotesquely  humor- 
ous than  the  settinsr  of  the  "  Flea  "  song  ? 
One  almost  felt  uncomfortable  as  the  music 
suggested  the  too  numerous  gathering  of  the 
relatives  of  the  glorified  insect.  But  all  this 
folly  soon  passes  away,  and  we  have  a  won- 
derfully conceived  movement  entitled  "  Faust's 
Dream,"  in. which  the  fiend  and  his  imps  pre- 
sent Margaret's  image  to  Faust.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  numbers  in  the  work,  full 
of  cross  tempi,  and  needing  the  most  perfect 
rehearsal  and  watchful  attention  of  the  con- 
ductor for  its  success.  We  need  not  do  more 
than  refer  to  the  "  Ballet  des  Sylphes,"  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  it  is  more  efi'ective  in 
its  proper  place  than  we  had  ever  before 
thought  it,  while  to  the  Chorus  of  Soldiers 
and  Students,  which  closes  Part  II.,  our  for- 
mer remarks  apply.  It  may  not  have  abso- 
lutely correct  "local  coloring,"  but  what 
matter  ?  It  pleases,  and  "  local  coloring  " 
sometimes  offends  a  stranger  in  the  locality. 
Who  that  has  not  seen  the  blue  of  the  Medi- 
terranean can  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  azure 
abominations  sometimes  exhibited  m  the  pic- 
ture  galleries  ?     Part  HI.  introduces   us  to 


the  dwelling  of  Margaret,  and,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  fully  sustains  the  hiterest  of  the  work. 
The  simple  girl's  song,  "  The  lay  of  the  good 
old  King  of  Thule,"  is  a  most  original  setting 
of  a  favorite  theme.  The  viola  obligato,  played 
by  Mr.  Otto  Bernhardt,  has  a  wonderfully 
original  effect,  as  its  tones  take  up  the  subject 
of  the  melody  in  response,  as  it  were,  to  the 
voice.  No  more  striking  number  can  be 
found  than  that  which  follows,  in  which  Me- 
phistopheles  calls  around  the  spu-its  that  at- 
tend his  bidding  to  assist  him  in  his  assault 
on  the  souls  of  his  victims.  The  Spirits  of 
Fii-e  and  Evil,  Vf  ill-o'-the-Wisp  and  Gnome, 
assemble-  and  dance  to  sensuous  strains  around 
the  dwelling  where  the  lovers  meet.  The 
Fiend  himself  sings  a  serenade  so  mockuig 
and  devilish  in  its  repudiation  of  all  ordinary 
rhythm,  but  withal  so  attractive,  that  its  theme 
is  one  that  lingers  longer,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  heard  during  the  evening.  The  actual 
meeting  of  the  lovers  is,  perhaps,  the  weakest 
scene  in  Faust,  but  the  trio  and  chorus  at  the 
close  of  Part  III-  is  worthy  of  comparison 
with  any  other  portion  of  the  work.  The 
whole  of  Part  IV.  is  marvellous.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  for  us,  within  our  limits,  to  attempt 
to  do  justice  to  the  dramatic  intensity  of  the 
"  Ride  to  the  Abyss."  Its  horror  is  unpar- 
alleled in  the  range  of  musical  expression, 
culminating  in  a  crash  so  awful  that  the  pre- 
cipitation into  the  gulf  becomes  visible  to  the 
mental  eye ;  while  the  demoniac  welcome 
Mephistopheles  and  his  victim  receive  is  a  fit- 
ting conclusion  to  such  a  scene.  The  pure 
beauty  of  the  melody  of  Margaret's  "  Apoth- 
eosis "  comes  like  sunshine  and  the  sweetness 
of  the  "  upper  air  "  after  the  lurid  blackness 
of  such  a  pandemonium. 

The  work  was  magnificently  given.  Im- 
mense pains  had  been  taken  with  its  rehearsal, 
which  were  amply  justified  by  the  result.  One 
word  as  to  the  English  translation,  which  was 
admirable,  and  which,  we  believe,  vfe  are  vio- 
lating no  confidence  in  saying,  is  the  work  of 
one  of  Mr.  Halle's  daughters.  The  principal 
singers  were  Miss  Mary  Davies,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Henschel,  and  Mr.  Hilton. 


MENDELSSOHN'S  MANY  PURSUITS, 

[Mr.  George  Grove,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians  (No.  IX.  just  published),  lias  prepared 
a  very  exhaustive  and  altogether  admirable  article 
on  Mendelssohn,  from  wliich  we  take  the  following 
extracts]. 

No  musician  —  unless  perhaps  it  were  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  and  he  was  only  a  musician 
in  a  limited  sense  —  certainly  no  great  com- 
poser, ever  had  so  many  pursuits  as  Mendels- 
sohn. Mozart  drew,  and  wrote  capital  letters, 
Berlioz  and  Weber  also  both  wrote  good  let- 
ters, Beethoven  was  a  great  walker  and  in- 
tense lover  of  nature,  Cherubini  was  a  bota- 
nist and  a  passionate  card-player,  but  none  of 
them  ajjproach  Mendelssohn  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  his  occujjations.  Both  billiards 
and  chess  he  played  with  ardor  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  in  both  he  excelled.  When  a 
lad  he  was  devoted  to  gymnastics  ;  later  on 
he  rode  much,  swam  more,  and  danced  when- 
ever he  had  the  opportunity.  Cards  and 
skating  were  almost  the  only  diversions  he' 
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did  not  care  for.  But  then  these  were  diver- 
sions. There  were  two  pursuits  which  almost 
deserve  to  rank  as  work  —  drawing  and  letter- 
wridng.  Drawing  with  him  was  more  like  a 
professional  avocation  than  an  amusement. 
The  quantity  of  his  sketches  and  drawings 
preserved  is  very  large.  They  begin  with  the 
Swiss  journey  in  1822,  on  which  he  took  27 
large  ones,  all  very  carefully  finished,  and  all 
dated,  sometimes  two  in  one  day.  The  Scotch 
and  Italian  tours  are  both  fully  illustrated, 
and  so  they  go  on  year  by  year  till  his  last 
journey  into  Switzerland  in  1847,  of  which, 
as  already  said,  14  large  highly  finished 
water-color  drawings  remain,  besides  slighter 
sketclies.  At  first  they  are  rude  and  chQdish, 
though  with  each  successive  set  the  improve- 
ment is  perceptible.  But  even  with  the  ear- 
liest ones  there  is  no  mistaking  that  the  draw- 
ing was  a  serious  business.  The  subjects  are 
not  what  are  called  "  bits,"  but  are  usually 
large,  comprehensive  views,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  doubt  that  the  child  threw  his  whole 
mind  into  it,  did  his  very  best,  and  shirked 
nothing.  He  already  felt  the  force  of  the 
motto  which  fronted  his  conductor's  chau-  in 
the  Gewandhaus  —  "Res  severa  est  verum 
gaudium."  Every  little  cottage  or  gate  is 
put  in  with  as  much  care  as  the  main  features. 
Every  tree  has  its  character.  Ever3'thing 
stands  well  on  its  legs,  and  the  whole  has  that 
architectonic  style  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  his  music. 

Next  to  his  drawing  should  be  placed  his 
correspondence,  and  this  is  even  more  remark- 
able. During  the  last  years  of  his  life  there 
can  have  been  but  few  eminent  men  in  Europe 
who  wrote  more  letters  than  he  did.  Many 
even  who  take  no  mterest  in  music  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  nature  of  his  letters  ■ — the 
happy  mixture  of  seriousness,  fun  and  affec- 
tion,^ the  life-like  descriptions,  the  happy  hits, 
the  naivete  which  no  baldness  of  translation 
can  extinguish,  the  wise  counsels,  the  practi- 
cal views,  the  delight  in  the  successes  of  his 
friends,  the  seK-abnegation,  the  bursts  of 
wrath  at  anything  mean  or  nasty.  We  all 
remember,  too,  the  length  to  which  they  run. 
Taking  the  printed  volumes  and  comparing 
the  letters  with  those  of  Scott  or  Arnold,  they 
are  on  the  average  very  considerably  longer 
than  either.  But  the  published  letters  bear 
only  a  small  proportion  to  those  still  in  MS. 
In  fact,  the  aljundance  of  material  for  the  bi- 
ographer of  Mendelssohn  is  quite  bewilder- 
ing. That  however  is  not  the  point.  The 
remarkable  fact  is  that  so  many  letters,  of 
such  length  and  such  intrinsic  excellence, 
should  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  was 
all  the  time  engaged  in  an  engrossing  occupa- 
tion, producing  great  quantities  of  music,  con- 
ducting, arranging,  and  otherwise  occupied  in 
a  profession  which  more  than  any  demands 
the  surrender  of  the  entire  man.  For  these 
letters  are  no  hurried  productions,  but  are 
distinguished,  like  the  drawings,  for  the  neat> 
DBBs  and  finish  which  pervade  them.  An  au- 
tograph letter  of  Mendelssohn's  is  a  work  of 
art;  the  lines  are  all  straight  and  close, 
the  letters  perfectly  and  elegantly  formed, 
with  a  peculiar  luxuriance  of  tails,  and  an  il- 
legible word  can  hardly  be  found.     To  the 


folding  and  the  sealing  everything  is  perfect. 
It  seems  impossible  that  this  can  have  been 
done  quickly.  It  must  have  absorbed  an 
enormous  deal  of  time.  While  speaking  of 
his  correspondence,  we  may  mention  the  neat- 
ness  and  order  with  which  he  registered  and 
kept  everything.  The  44  volumes  of  MS. 
music,  in  which  he  did  for  himself  what  Mo- 
zart's father  so  carefully  did  for  his  son,  have 
been  mentioned.  But  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  he  preserved  all  letters  that  he 
received,  and  stuck  them  with  his  own  hands 
into  books.  27  large  thick  green  volumes 
exist,  containing  apparenth'  all  the  letters  and 
memorandums,  business  and  private,  whici  he 
received  from  Oct.  29,  1821,  to  Oct.  29, 1847, 
together  with  the  drafts  of  his  Oratorio  books, 
and  of  the  long  official  communications  which, 
during  his  latter  life,  cost  him  so  many  un- 
profitable hours.  He  seems  to  have  found 
time  for  everything.  Hiller  tells  us  how  dur- 
ing a  very  busy  season  he  revised  and  copied 
out  the  libretto  of  his  oratorio  for  him.  One 
of  his  dearest  Leipzig  friends  has  a  comijlete 
copy  of  the  whole  score  of  "Antigone,"  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  the  words  of  the  melo- 
drama, written  for  her  with  his  own  hand  ;  a 
perfect  piece  of  caligraphy  without  spot  or 
erasure !  and  the  family  archives  contain 
a  long  minute  list  of  the  contents  of  all 
the  cupboards  in  the  house,  filling  several 
pages  of  foolscap,  in  his  usual  neat -writing, 
and  made  about  the  year  1842.  We  read 
of  Mr.  Dickens  that  no  matter  was  con- 
sidered too  trivial  to  claim  his  care  and  atten- 
tion. He  would  take  as  much  pains  about 
the  hanging  of  a  picture,  the  choosing  of  fur- 
niture, the  superintending  of  any  little  im- 
provement in  the  house,  as  he  would  about 
the  more  serious  business  of  his  life,  thus  car- 
rying out  to  the  very  letter  his  favorite  motto 
that,  "  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well."  No  words  could  better  describe 
the  side  of  Mendelssohn's  character  to  which 
we  are  alluding,  nor  could  any  motto  more 
emphatically  express  the  principle  on  which 
he  acted  throughout  life  in  all  his  work. 

His  taste  and  efficiency  in  such  minor  mat- 
ters are  well  shown  in  the  albums  which  he 
made  for  his  wife,  beautiful  specimens  of  ar- 
rangement, the  most  charming  things  in 
which  are  the  drawings  and  pieces  of  music 
from  his  own  hands.  His  private  account- 
books  and  diaries  are  kept  with  the  same 
quaint  neatness.  If  he  had  a  word  to  alter 
in  a  letter,  it  was  done  with  a  grace  which 
turned  the  blemish  into  a  beauty.  The  same 
care  came  out  in  everything  —  in  making  out 
the  programmes  for  the  Gewandhaus  concerts, 
where  he  would  arrange  and  re-arrange  the 
pieces  to  suit  some  inner  idea  of  symmetrj'  or 
order  ;  or  in  settling  his  sets  of  songs  foi'  pub- 
lication as  to  the  succession  of  keys,  connec- 
tion or  contrast  of  words,  etc.  In  fact  he  had 
a  passion  for  neatness,  and  a  repugnance  to 
anything  clumsy.  Possibly  this  may  have 
been  one  reason  why  he  appears  so  rarely  to 
have  sketched  his  music.  He  made  it  in  his 
head,  and  had  settled  the  minutest  points 
there  before  he  put  it  on  paper,  thus  avoiding 
the  litter  and  disorder  of  a  sketch.  Connected 
with  this  neatness  is  a  certain  quaintness  in 


his  proceedings,  which  perhaps  strikes  an  Eng- 
lishman more  forcibly  than  it  would  a  (Ger- 
man. He  used  the  old-fashioned  C  clef  for 
the  treble  voices  in  his  scores  to  the  last ;  the 
long  flourish  with  which  he  ornaments  the 
double  bar  at  the  end  of  a  piece  never  varied. 
A  score  of  Haydn's  MUrtary  Symphony 
,which  he  wrote  for  his  wife  bears  the  words, 
"  Possessor  Cecile."  In  writing  to  Mrs.  Mo- 
scheles  of  her  little  girls,  whose  singmg  had 
pleased  him,  he  begs  to  be  remembered  to 
the  "drei  kleine  Diskantisten."  A  note  to 
David,  sent  by  a  child,  is  inscribed,  "  Kinder- 
post."  and  so  on.  Certain  French  words  oc- 
cur over  and  over  again,  and  are  evidently 
favorites.  Such  are  plaisir  and  trouhh,  a 
propos,  en  ffros,  and  others.  The  word  hubsch, 
answering  to  our  "nice,"  was  a  special  favor- 
ite, and  nett  was  one  of  his  highest  commen- 
dations. 

(To  te  continued). 


THE  MOZART  AVEEK  I]S^  VIENNA. 
II. 

The  joyous  feelings  of  the  audiences  that  wit- 
nessed the  performances  of  the  Mozart-week  nat- 
urally reacted  upon  the  performers.  These  all 
did  their  best ;  and,  even  where  the  best  fell 
short  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  the  public 
manifested  itself  kindly  disposed  and  indulgent, 
it  appearing  almost  as  if  this  were  done  at  the 
silent  request  of  the  ever  benevolent  Mozart.  It 
was  evident  that  the  public  considered  the  mas- 
ter's creations  as  the  principal  thing,  and  these 
covered  over  with  their  pure  gold  a  few  dark 
spots  seen  in  the  performances,  especially  in  the 
field  of  the  technique  of  song.  "  La  musique  de 
Mozart  est  bien  difficile  pour  le  chant,"  wrote  Em- 
peror Joseph  on  the  16  of  May,  1788,  to  Count 
Rosenberg,  as  Herr  Alfred  von  Arneth  has  kindly 
informed  me.  It  is  possible  that  the  emperor's 
eriticiem  had  reference  to  the  difficulties  of  into- 
nation, modulation,  and  all  the  new  demands  of 
the  dramatic  expression  so  highly  exalted  by 
Mozart.  The  vocalists  of  that  time  encountered 
far  fewer  difficulties  in  colorature  singing,  for  this 
they  studied  and  incessantly  practiced.  At  the 
present  time  the  opposite  rule  holds  good,  and  our 
vocalists  pay  less  attention  to  real  song  than  to 
exalted  declamation  and  the  most  glaring  accents 
of  passion.  For  this  reason  they  doubtless  agree 
with  the  criticism  of  the  Emperor  Joseph.  The 
zeal  manifested  by  all  the  members  of  the  Hofo- 
perntheatre  during  this  trying  week,  and  which 
it  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly,  makes  criti- 
cism far  and  sharp-sighted  for  everything  in 
which  they  succeeded,  and  permits  it  to  put  on  at 
least  the  appearance  of  bUndness  in  regard  to  all 
that  wherein  they  failed. 

The  first  opera  performed  during  the  Mozart 
week  was  Idnmeveo,  whose  beauties  its  repeated 
performances  caused  one  to  see  more  clearly. 
The  Entfiilirung  axis  dein  Scrail,  which  immedi- 
ately followed,  called  attention  to  many  corre- 
spondences between  these  two  works,  otherivise 
not  noticeable.  However  great  may  be  the  fun- 
dajnental  difference  in  their  form  and  expres- 
sion between  Jdomeneo  and  the  Enlfiihrnng,  the 
latter  nevertheless  adheres  to  the  manner  of  the 
former  1jy  means  of  some  of  its  rootlets.  Not 
only  does  the  exceedingly  groat  adornment  of  the 
passages  in  the  arias  of  Conslanz  belong  entirely 
to  the  former  opera  seria,  but  also  the  veiy  char- 
acter of  the  themes  of  these  arias  points  to  it. 

The  next  two  evenings  Figaro's  Hochzeit.  and  ^ 
Don  Juan  were  given  amidst  the  greatest  enthu- 
Riasm.     There  are  lovers  and  composers  of  music 
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who  place  these  two  operas  side  by  side.  But,  al- 
though I  admire  very  miicli  the  beauties  of  Fi- 
garo's Hochzeit,  its  music,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  Don  Juan,  appears  to  me  to  be  only  a  glorious 
work  of  man  beside  a  divine  revelation.  I  can 
better  understand  the  opinion  which  places  the 
Zauherflote  and  Don  Juan  on  the  same  level,  al- 
though it  is  an  oioinion  wliich  I  do  not  share. 
What  can  be  said  of  the  music  to  the  Zauherflote 
is  that  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  that  of 
Don  Juan  as  Goethe's  Iphigenie  stands  to  Faust. 
In  the  inconceivable  wealth  of  its  musical  inven- 
tions Don  Juan  is  not  approached  by  any  other 
even  of  Mozart's  works ;  and  none  of  them  is 
equal  to  it  in  its  uninterruptedly  flowing  dramatic 
life,  in  its  musical  characteristics,  and,  above  all, 
in  its  demoniac,  spirit-compelling  power. 

It  is  better  not  to  begin  to  talk  of  Mozart's  Don 
Juan:  for,  after  one  begins.  It  is  hard  to  stop. 
But  also  of  its  mise  en  scene  one  does  not  dare  to 
speak,  because  so  much  has  been  said  of  it  and 
such  opposite  views  have  been  taken  of  it  in  articles 
without  number.  The  Hofoperntheater  has  rightly 
given  it  with  the  same  scenery  with  which  Dingel- 
stedt  gave  it  and  also  the  Zauherflote  in  the  new 
Opernhaus.  Only  to  one  wish  would  I  here  de- 
.sire  again  to  give  expression  :  it  is  to  leave  out 
the  comic  rather  than  terrible  looking  red-headed 
imps  which  fight  around  Don  Juan  at  the  close. 
The  decoration  speaks  here  intelligibly  enough. 
If  Don  Juan  were  engulfed  or  fell  down  dead  in 
the  storm  of  fire,  whilst  the  chorus  of  the  demons, 
according  to  da  Ponte's  directions,  were  sung  he- 
hind  the  scene,  the  tragic  impression  were  a  more 
worthy  one.  In  such  matters,  however,  the  taste 
changes  often  in  a  wonderful  manner  with  the 
changes  of  the  times  ;  and  not  only  the  peojile  in 
the  galleries,  but  even  such  sesthetic  epicures  as 
Ludwig  Tieck  formerly  lauded  as  a  "  most  glori- 
ous climax  of  the  closing  tableau  the  monstrous , 
grotesque  head,  whose  eyes  move  from  right  to 
left,  and  whose  moveable  jaws  show  terrible  teeth." 
This  wide  open  devil's  gullet,  into  which  the  imps 
throw  Don  Juan,  has  long  since  been  laid  aside  as 
a  childish  folly.  The  examination  of  Don  Juan 
By  the  awkward  Gerichtsdiener  in  the  first  act, 
.  and  which  has  again  been  inserted,  revived  a 
youthful  memory  and  amused  me  very  much. 
This  arbitrary  insertion  can  be  excused  as  a  rem- 
iniscence of  the  first  performances  of  Don  Juan 
in  German,  which  were  ornamented  with  such 
comical  additions ;  but  yet  it  were  better  to  leave 
them  out  in  the  regular  performances. 

The  happy  disposition  which  animated  all, 
caused  Cosi  fan  Tutte  to  please  the  hearers  better 
than  in  former  years.  The  artists  helped  to  pro- 
duce this  result  by  bold  accentuation  of  the  comic 
and  parodic  element  in  tliis  opera.  The  attempt 
woidd  be  altogether  in  vain  to  try  to  exalt,  by 
means  of  an  imposing  aesthetic  appearance,  this 
foolish  libretto,  which  makes  such  enormous  de- 
mands on  our  credulity.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
deny  that  Mozart's  creative  fancy  was  debilitated 
and  beguiled  into  a  weak  formalism  by  this  dull 
Ubretto,  whose  characters  are  so  uninterestino-. 
There  are  many  musical  beauties  in  the  score ; 
but  unhappily  they  are  nearly  all  of  the  same 
style  and  are  wanting  in  the  contrasting  shades. 

On  the  sixth  evening  the  Zauberjldte  was  per- 
formed and  produced  among  the  audience  a  de- 
light that  inci-eased  from  scene  to  scene.  Its  mu- 
sic lays  itself  like  a  dear,  soft  hand  on  the  spirit 
tired  or  saddened  by  our  every  day-life.  In 
Berthold  Auerbach's  romance  "  Auf  der  Hbhe," 
it  is  a  delicate  stroke  of  genius  which  makes  the 
unhappy  Irma  hear  the  Zauherflote  when,  about 
to  die  on  her  last  short  visit  to  the  city,  she  de- 
sires to  hear  some  music  before  her  end.  This  is 
true  music,  the  best  that  man  can  produce.  In  re- 
gard to  it  Auerbacli  finally  says  :  "  Mozart's  Zau- 
herflote is  one  of  those  eternal   creations  which 


stand  outside  of  all  passion  and  all  human  strife. 
I  have  often  heard  that  the  text  is  childish,  but 
on  this  height  all  action,  all  that  occurs,  all  hu- 
man phenomena,  all  surroundings  can  be  only  al- 
legorical. Gravitation  and  bounds  are  laid  aside ; 
man  becomes  a  bird,  becomes  love,  becomes  wis- 
dom, and  his  life  a  life  of  nature." 

The  performance  was  unexceptionable ;  in  re- 
gard to  the  scenes  I  wished  in  all  seriousness  for 
one  addition,  viz.:  the  lions,  bears  and  monkeys 
attracted  by  Tamino's  flute.  If  the  farcical  scene 
of  the  Gerichtsdiener  was  put  into  Don  Juan,  al- 
though it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  action  and  is 
not  in  Mozart's  opera,  there  was  no  reason  for 
omitting  that  pleasant  scene  in  the  Zauherjiote, 
in  which  the  author  directed  particularly  that  it 
should  be  introduced.  And,  besides,  the  words 
which  Taniino  directs  to  his  flute :  "  Dear  flute, 
thy  sounds  give  pleasure  even  to  wild  animals," 
become  nonsense  when  no  such  animals  are  seen. 

Titus  is  an  unhappy  selection  for  closing  a  se- 
ries of  performances  of  all  of  Mozart's  operas.  Its 
text  and  music  being  entirely  strange  to  us,  it  cliills 
and  almost  depresses  one  to  hear  this  solemn  work 
immediately  after  the  glorious  Zauherjiote.  And 
besides,  it  is  not  chronologically  necessary  to  close 
the  series  with  this  performance.  Titus  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  last  of  Mozart's  operas ;  and 
it  certainly  was  composed  onh'  after  the  Zauher- 
jiote  was  almost  done.  But  Titus  was  performed 
hefore  the  other,  namely  on  the  6th  of  Sept.  of  1 791, 
while  the  Zauherflote  was  not  performed  until 
the  30th  of  that  month.  If,  therefore,  the  rule  is  to 
be  adhered  to  that  the  age  of  an  opera  dates  from 
the  day  when  it  was  first  performed,  then  the 
Zauherflote  and  not  Titus  is  Mozart's  last  opera, 
and  its  performance  would  have  been  a  worthy 
close  to  the  Mozart-week.  Titus  returns  to  the 
conventional  and  obsolete  style  of  Idonieneo,  and 
for  this  reason  a  superficial  judgment  often  puts 
the  two  on  the  same  plane.  But  in  reality  Titus 
is  much  inferior  to  Idonieneo;  in  form  they  are 
much  alike,  but  not  in  the  musical  spirit  which 
animates  them.  In  Idonieneo  there  is  a  mighty 
and  youthful  aspiration ;  Mozart,  when  he  wrote 
it,  being  still  young  and  taking  delight  in  his 
work,  felt  in  himself  the  power  and  the  courage 
necessary  to  oppose  the  conventional  form  he  was 
obliged  to  adopt ;  but  when  he  composed  Titus, 
this  power  and  confidence  had  forsaken  him,  and, 
tired  out  and  resigned,  he  submitted  to  the  stiff 
and  antiquated  form  which,  after  the  creation  of 
Don  Juan  and  Figaro,  must  have  appeared  sense- 
less and  even  despicable  to  him.  The  single, 
glorious  scene  of  the  high  priest  with  the  chorus 
in  the'  third  act  of  Idonieneo  is,  in  my  opinion, 
worth  more  than  the  whole  of  Titus.  Even  the 
brightest  jewel  of  this  opera,  the  first  Finale,  at , 
the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  is  not  a  finished  finale 
such  as  some  which  Mozart  had  previously  cre- 
ated, but  a- single,  though  powerful  scene.  For 
the  arias  in  Titus,  even  for  the  two  most  celebrated, 
those  of  Vitellia  and  of  Sextus,  I  can  feel  no  ad- 
miration, but  simply  a  pious  respect.  Titus  is  a 
Sarastro  dipped  in  milk,  who  is  always  talking, 
not  only  of  his  virtue  and  wisdom,  but  also  of  liis 
skill  in  coloring.  Much  of  that  which  sounds 
sweet  and  lovely  in  Titus  is,  on  account  of  this 
very  sweetness  and  loveliness,  at  variance  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  matter  and  the  passion  dis- 
played in  the  situations.  A  painful  feeling  of 
sadness  and  compassion  seizes  him  who  sees  the 
great  man,  worn  out,  troubled  with  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  death  already  making  their 
presence  felt  in  his  breast,  called  to  go  to  Prague 
before  he  had  quite  finished  the  Zauherflote,  in 
order  to  write  and  rehearse,  in  eighteen  days,  and 
on  a  libretto  prepared  beforehand,  a  new  opera 
for  the  coronation  of  Leopold  II.  This  opera  was 
La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
a  last  clemenza  of    Mozart,  ever  ready  to    help 


others  by  word  or  deed   and  ever  manifesting  the 
most  obliging  disposition. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  impression  which 
Titus  would  produce  and  also  because  this  opera, 
with  the  necessary  curtailments,  would  not  fill  up 
an  entire  evening,  Director  Jaunerhad  it  followed 
with  the  effective  play  of  Joseph  Weilen's  Salz- 
burg's grosster  Sohn  (Salzburg's  greatest  son). 
The  poem,  composed  for  the  occasion,  is  rich  in 
thought&fl  allusions  and  was  used  as  a  frame  for 
a  series  of  picturesque  tableaux  from  Mozart's  life, 
to  which  Franz  Doppler  skilfully  adapted  a  fine 
accompanunent  of  music,  arranged  from  Mozar- 
tian  themes.  These  tableau,  in  which  all  the 
members  of  the  Hofoperntheater  willingly  jjer- 
formed  the  parts  of  statues,  were  higlily  ap- 
plauded and  again  raised  the  feelings  of  the  au- 
dience, which  had  been  somewhat  depressed,  so 
that  all  carried  away  the  most  pleasing  impres- 
sions, and  as  a  consequence  tliis  Mozart-week  will 
no  doubt  be  held  by  all  in  grateful  remembrance. 
— N.  Y.  Musical  Reoiew. 

Eduard  Hanslick. 

HERMANN   GOETZ. 

(From  the  Programme  of  the  Boylston  Club.     Concert  of 
March  17.) 

Of  the  life  of  this  composer,  the  biographers 
have  little  more  to  tell  us  than  that  he  was  born 
in  Konigsberg,  Dec.  17,  1840;  that,  in  youth,  he 
gave  evidence  of  musical  ability,  but  not  of  pre- 
cocious talent,  and  that  it  was  not  until  he  had 
reached  his  seventeenth  year  that  he  decided  to 
make  music  his  life-work.  Of  the  rest  of  his  life, 
we  only  know  that  he  lived  and  labored  in  ob- 
scurity, struggling  with  poverty  and  a  hopeless 
disease,  yet  following  his  art  with  patient  and  fer- 
vent devotion.  Happily  the  clouds  wliich  had 
shadowed  his  life  parted  just  as  Ms  eartldy  career 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  a  sort  of  sunset  glory 
illumined  his  declining  days ;  for  his  opera,  based 
on  Shakespeare's  comedy,  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  had  at  last  been  performed,  and  had 
made  an  undeniable  success.  For  the  rest,  he 
was  not  permitted,  save  in  Ms  own  consciousness, 
to  know  how  well  he  had  wrought ;  for  on  the  3d 
of  Dec.  1876,  his  life's  brief  span  of  less  than 
tMrty-six  years  came  to  an  end  at  Hottingen, 
Zurich. 

If  Goetz,  influenced  by  a  presentiment  of  his 
early  death,  directed  his  attention,  in  turn,  to 
each  of  the  forms  of  composition,  that  examples 
might  remain  to  bear  witness  to  his  power,  he 
certainly  displayed  admirable  judgment  in  select- 
ing the  137th  Psalm,  as  the  text  of  his  only  can- 
tata founded  on  a  scriptural  subject.  The  inter- 
est and  pathos  of  the  scene  portrayed  by  tMs 
Psalm,  and  the  beauty  of  the  diction,  have  en- 
gaged the  attention,  and  taxed  the  resources  of 
many  composers.  The  text  gives  expression  to 
feelings  wMch  embrace  the  whole  round  of  hu- 
man experiences ;  and  in  the  strongly  contrasted 
and  rapidly  changing  emotions  which  this  text 
records,  Goetz  found  a  brilliant  opportunity  to  il- 
lustrate Ms  rare  and  splendid  genius. 

The  cantata  opens  with  a  short  orchestr.al  pre- 
lude in  B  minor,  in  which  the  theme  of  the  first 
chorus  is  announced.  This  chorus  is  a  beautiful 
and  affecting  utterance  of  the  grief  and  desolation 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  as  they  sat  weeping  by 
the  waters  of  Babylon  :  its  pathos  and  tenderness 
are  sometMng  wonderful.  Once  only  is  the  pre- 
vailing gloom  broken  by  a  ray  of  light  as  the  cap- 
tives remembered  Zion,  and  the  brighter  emotion 
is  set  in  delightful  contrast ;  but  the  feeling  is  ev- 
anescent, and  quickly  relapses  into  the  sombre 
minor  mode,  and,  with  the  final  cadence  strangely 
impressive  with  its  weight  of  grief  and  despair, 
the  chorus  closes.  A  passage  for  the  orchestra 
leads,  without  a  break,  to  a  simple  recitative  in 
D  major,  in  wMch  a  single  soprano  voice  carries 
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on  tie  story,  "  And  our  harps  we  hanged  on  the 
-willows."     Suddenly  a  few  agitated  phrases  in  G 
minor,  by  the  orchestra,  announce  that  sadness 
has   given  jjlace  to  a  new  and   bitterer  feeling, 
and   the  "voice  gives  the  reason  for  the  change, 
"  They  who  vexed  and  spoiled  us  have  demanded 
a  song ;  "  "  Sing  us  a  song  of  Zion ;  "  and,  as  if 
the  shame  and  pain  at  this  humiliation  of  then- 
beloved  Jerusalem  were  too  deep  for  audible  ut- 
terance,   Goetz,  with    consummate    skiU,  makes 
the  solo  voice  repeat,  as  if  aside,  in  a  tone  of  won- 
dering  and   questioning    anguish,    "A    song   of 
Zion  ?  "     The  chorus  catches  at  once  the  burden 
and  spirit  of  the  demand,  and,  at  first  cpiietly  and 
as    if    under  the   breath,  repeat    the    question, 
"  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  land  of 
strangers  ?  "     Resentment  at  the  afiront  rapidly 
succeeds  their  amazement,  and  the  basses  mart 
tlie  change  of  feeling  by  thundering  out,  "  How 
shall  we  sing,  etc.  ?  "   Voice  after  voice  takes  up 
the  theme  with  constantly  increasing  vehemence; 
the  storm  of  indignation  gTows  fiercer  and  fiercer, 
until,  in  the  splendid  climax,  it  bursts  thi-ough  all 
restraints,  and  culminates  in  a  cry  of  angry  de- 
spair.   The  length  to  which  the  author  has  carried 
this  number  is  happily  related  to  the  situation ; 
such  bursts  of  passionate  excitement  cannot  long 
be  protracted,  and  so  this  short  section  is  brought 
to  a  close  in  D  major,  leading  directly  to  a  melody, 
remarkable  for  its  severe   simplicity,  its  beauty 
and  its  unaffected  expression  of  the  deepest  ten- 
derness, as  the  solo  voice,  as  if  lingering  over  the 
memory  of  the  city  she  loved,  sings,  "  If  I  think 
not  on  thee,  Jerusalem,  may  my  right  hand  for- 
get her  cunning."     But  the  remembrance  of  the 
lost  Jerusalem  and  of  its  wrongs  again  proves  too 
muchlfor  her  self-control ;  again  the  key  changes 
to  G  minor,  the  accompaniment  becomes  strongly 
agitated,  and  the  voice  breaks  out  into  the  impre- 
cation, "  May  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth !  "     The  chorus  here  enters,  emphasizing 
the  passion  of  the  speaker  by  repeating  both  the 
words  and  music  of  the  imprecation,  and  passes 
suddenly,  by  a  magnificent  change  to  D  flat,  into 
an  exquisite  and  pathetic  mood  of  tenderness  and 
affection,  "  If  thou,  Jerusalem,  art  not  more  to  me 
than  all  my  joy." 

The  concluding  number  of  the  work  will  give 
satisfying  evidence  of  the  dramatic  power  and 
boundless  resources  of  the  composer.  A  peculiar 
and  vigorous  iiitroduction  of  the  orchestral  basses 
in  unison,  in  E  minor,  gives  the  key  to  the  feeling 
of  the  first  section  of  this  chorus,  which  is  a  wild 
cr)'  for  vengeance,  as  the  voices  shout,  "Lord, 
remember  the  children  of  Edom."  The  angry 
and  tumultuous  movement  of  the  basses  of  the  or- 
chestra, thundering  beneath  the  voices,  prepares 
the  way  to  a  splendid  and  striking  passage  of 
tremendous  power  and  effect,  in  which  the  com- 
poser has  given  to  the  male  chorus  the  words 
of  the  Edomites  at  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem, 
"  Destroy  it,  destroy  it !  yea,  down  to  the  ground  !" 
while  over  and  above  all  are  heard  the  sopranos 
and  altos  excitedly  crying,  "  Remember !  "  A 
short  pas-age  of  great  solidity  and  vigor,  expres- 
sive of  confidence  and  warning,  for  a  bass  voice, 
adjures  the  "daughter  of  Babylon,  set  for  de- 
struction ; "  this,  repeated  by  the  chorus,  gives 
utterance  to  the  assurance  of  their  faith  that 
their  cry  for  vengeance  will  not  be  unan.swered ; 
and,  as  if  inspired  by  this  confidence,  the  tenors 
announce  the  vigorous  and  almost  joyous  fugue  in 
B  minor,  "  Happy  he  who  thee  repays  what  on 
us  thou  liast  wrought,"  with  which  the  action  of 
the  number  really  closes.  But  the  wretchedness 
of  their  captivity  was  still  too  real  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  expectation  of  future  restoration  and  re- 
venge, and  after  a  repetition  of  tlie  passage 
"  Daughter  of  Babylon,  set  for  destruction," 
which  comes  to  a  splendid  and  effective  close  on 
the  dominant  of  B  minor,  to  prepare  the  way  for 


the  return  of  the  first  theme  and  movement  of  the 
work,  the  excitement  and  passion  abate,  and  the 
chorus  sinks  again  into  the  same  sad  and  despair- 
ing mood  with  wliich  the  work  opened. 

"  The  beautiful  must  perish !  See  how  the 
Gods  are  lamenting  that  the  Beautiful  decays  and 
the  Perfect  departs,"  is  the  burden  of  this  com- 
poser's lovely  cantata,  "  Noenia  ;  "but  he  is  him- 
self a  conspicuous  proof  that  it  is  only  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  perfect  wliich  abide  eternally.  "  The 
mean  and  the  base  pass  to  the  grave  unsung." 
The  beautiful  will  not  perish,  nor  the  perfect  de- 
part from  among  men,  so  long  as  there  shall  be 
raised  up  among  them  prophets  and  apostles  in 
art  like  Hermann  Goetz.  w.  N.  E. 


LISZT. 

[From  Grove'B  Dictionary  of  M\i«ic  and  MuBieiang.] 
{Catalogue  of  his  works  concluded). 

IV.  6    ARKANGEMENT8    FOB    2    PIANO-FORTES. 

123.  Variations  de  Concert  on  March  in  I  Puritani  (Hex- 
am^ron).     Schubcrth. 

124.  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.     Schott. 


PIANO-FORTE    AND    VIOLIN. 
also  for  P.  R,  2  hands. 


125.  Epithalam 
Parsch. 

126.  Grand  duo  concertant  sur  "  Le  Marin 


Taborszky  & 
Schott. 


A  VIOLIN  STORY  m  V  ACTS. 
The  following  little  story,  illustrating  our  human 
weakness,  was  told  in  my  presence  by  Mr.  Eem^nyi, 
the  Hungarian  violinist.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Wil- 
helmj  had  seen  some  of  the  violins,  made  by  Mr. 
George  Gemiinder  of  New  York,  and  was  very  much 
pleased  with  them,  —  (for  indeed  they  are  really 
fine  instruments,  added  Eeme'nyi  in  parenthesis), — 
and  became  greatly  interested  in  the  maker.  So 
much  so  that  he  proposed  taking  him  to  Europe, 
and  when  there  to  introduce  him  to  public  notice, 
and  aid  him  to  make  his  violins  known.  Eeme'nyi 
on  being  informed  of  the  project  expressed  his  faith 
in  its  success  witli  the  following  play;  —  wliich  he 
related  wliile  in  conversation  with  the  violin  maker 
and  WiUielmj. 

ACT    I. 

AVilhelmj  and  Gemiinder  an-ive  in  Europe.  Every 
one  is  dehghted  to  see  them.  Their  greeting  is  warm 
and  enthusiastic.  The  violin  maker  is  received  with 
open  arms,  as  a  German  returning  to  his  Eatherland. 

ACT    II. 

The  violin  maker,  aided  by  Wilhemj,  attempts  to 
sell  some  of  the  instruments  he  has  brought  over 
with  him.  What  a  change !  All  the  manufacturers 
of  the  violin  begin  to  talk  against  him.  Gemiinder 
is  no  longer  an  acknowledged  German,  but  is  called 
a  Yankee  Charlatan,  and  condemned  even  before 
his  violins  are  heard. 

•       ACT    III. 

Through  the  friendly  influence  of  Wilhelmj,  some 
few  of  the  violins  are  sold  for  two  hundred  dollars 
each. 

The  European  makers,  upon  hearing  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  American  violins,  cry  "a  cheat," 
"  that  they  are  bad  instruments,  and  the  buyers 
have  been  taken  in  by  a  Y''ankee." 

Invectives  ad  Ubitum  from  the  European  makers. 

ACT    IV. 

The  purchasers  of  the  violins,  fearing  that  the 
American's  instruments  may  be  explosive  macliines 
disguised,  become  alarmed,  and  try  to  sell  them. 

They  ofier  them  for  one  hundred  dollars ;  half 
their  cost. 

No  buyers. 

For  fifty  dollars  ? 

Still  no  one. 

For  twenty-five  ■? 

Yet  no  one  will  buy. 

They  offer  to  give  them  away,  and  no  one  will 
even  take  them  as  a  gift. 

ACT  T. 
APOTHEOSIS. 

Time  passes.  At  last  some  one  is  induced  by  curi- 
osity to  try  them.  "  What  a  lovely  tone,"  e.xclaims 
a  delighted  listener. 

"  How  beautifully  it  rings  !  "  says  another. 

"  Fine  ! "  remarks  a  third. 

"  So  true !  with  a  grand  carrying  power,"  adds 
another. 

"  A  magnificent  instrument  of  great  value,"  ex- 
claims the  owner ;  "  there  are  but  a  few  in  the 
world,  and  I  would  not  sell  mine  at  any  price." 

Alas!  the  poor  violin  maker  had  been  dead  a 
hundred  years. 

"Ah!  'tis  a  beautiful,  and  short-sighted  human- 
ity," said  Kemonyi,  as  he  finished  the  little  play,  in 
which  his  iniagiuation  had  pictured  a  reality  from 
the  sad  experiences  of  life.  C.  H.  Bwttan. 
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VI.  FOR    ORGAN    OK    HARMONIUM. 

127.  Andante  religioso.     Schuberth. 

128.  Einleituiig,   Fuge  und  Magnificat,  from    Symphony 
"  Zu  Dante's  Divina  Commedia."     Schuberth. 

129.  Ora  pro  nobis.     Litanei.     Kcrner. 

130.  Fantasie  und  Fuge  on  the  chorale  in  "  Le  Prophite." 
B.  &H. 

131.  Orlando  di  Lasso's  Kegina  co;li.     Schuberth. 
132.'  Bach's  Einleituiig   und   Fuge,  from  motet  "  Ich  hatte 

viel  Beliiininierniss."     Schuberth. 

133.  Chopin's  Praeludien,  op.   28,  Nos.   4  and   9.     Schu- 
berth. 

134.  Kircbliche  Fest-Ouverture  on  "  Ein'  feste  Burg."  Hof- 
meister. 

135.  "  Der  Gnade  Heil  "  (Tannhiiuser).     Meser. 


VII.  VOCAL. 

1.    MASSES,  PSAI,MS,  AND    OTHER    SACEED  MUSIC, 

136.  Missa  solennis  (Grancr).     Eestmesse  in  D. 


parts 
berth. 


also  vocal   score,  and  for  P.  F.  4 


Score  and 
hands.     Schu- 


137.  TJngarische  Kronungs-Messe  in  E  flat.  Score  and 
parts,  and  vocal  score;  Offertorium  and  Benedictus,  for 
P.  F.  2  and  4  hands,  P.  F.  and  violin,  organ,  organ  and 
violin.     Schuberth. 

138.  Mass  in  C  minor,  with  organ.     B.  &  H. 

139.  Wissa  Choialis  in  A  minor,  with  organ.     Kahnt. 

140.  Requiem,  men's  voices  and  organ.     Kahnt. 

141.  Neun  Kirchen-Chor-Gesange,  with   organ.     1.  Pater 
Noster;  2.  Ave  Maria  (also  for  P.  F.);  3.  O  Salutaris; 
4.  Tantum  ergo;  5.  Ave  Verum;  6.  Mihi  autem;  7.  Ave 
Maris  Stella,  also  forP.  F.;  8.  0  Salutaris;  9.    Libera  , 
me.     Kahnt. 

142.  Die  Seligkeiten.     Kahnt. 

143.  Pater  noster,  for  mixed  chorus  and  organ.     Kahnt. 
144    Pater  Noster  et  Ave  Maria,  a  4  and  organ.     B.  &  H. 

145.  Psalms.  13th,  18th  (E.  V.  19th),  23d,  and  137th. 
Kahnt. 

146.  Christusist  geboren;  chorus  and  organ.  Arr.  for  P. 
F.     Bote  &  Bock. 

147.  An  den  heiligen  Franziskus,  men's  voices,  organ, 
trumpets  and  drums.     Taborszky  &  Parsch. 

148.  Hymne  de  I'enfant  a  son  rc^veil,  female  chorus,  organ 
and  harp.     Taborszky  &  Parsch. 

2.    ORATORIOS. 

149.  Christus.  Score,  vocal  score,. and  parts.  Schuberth. 
"  Pastorale."  No.  4,  and  "Marsch  der  heiligen  drei  Kc- 
nige,"  No.  5,  for  instruments  only;  also  lor  P.  Y.  2  and 
4  hands.  "  Tu  es  Petrus,"  No.  8,  for  organ  and  for  P. 
F.  2  and  4  hands,  as  "  Hymne  du  Pape." 

150.  Die  Legende  von  der  heiligen  Elisabeth.  Score,  vocal 
score,  and  p.arts.  Kahnt.  "  F.inleitung;  "  "  Marsch  der 
Kreiizritter "  and  "  Interludium,"  for  P.  F.  2  and  4 
hands;  "  Der  Sturm,"  for  P.  F.  4  hands. 

3.  cantatas  and  other  CHORAL  MUSIC 

151.  Zur  Siicular-Feier  Beethovens,  for  chorus,  soli,  and 
orch.     Score,  vocal  score,  and  parts.     Kahnt. 

152.  Choruses  (8)  to  Herder's  "  Eiitfesseltem  Prometheus" 
Score,  vocal  score,  and  parts.  Kahnt.  Pastorale  (Schnit- 
tercbor)  for  P.  F.  2  and  4  hands. 

153.  Fest-Alb\un  for  Goethe  centenary  (1849).  Fest- 
Marsch;  1.  Licht!  mehr  Licht;  2.  Weimar's  Todten! 
3.  Ueher  alien  Gipfeln  istRuh';  4.  Chor  der  Eiigel.  Vo- 
cal score  and  parts.     Schuberth. 

154.  Wartburg-Ueder.  Einleituiig  and  C  Lieder.  Vocal 
score.     Kahnt. 

155.  Die  Glocken  des  Strassburger  Miinsters.  Baritone 
solo,  chorus,  and  orch.  Score,  vocal  score,  and  parts. 
Schuberth.  "Excelsior"  (Prelude)  for  Organ  and  P. 
F.  2  and  4  hands. 

156.  Die  hcilige  Ci'icilia.  Mezzo-soprano,  chorus,  and  orch  , 
or  P.  F.,  harp,  and  harmonium.  Score,  vocal  score,  and 
parts.     Kahnt. 

4.    FOR    MEN'S    voices. 

1.57.  1.  Vereinslied;    2.    Stiindchen ;    3.    Wir   sind    nicht 

Mumien;  4-6.     Geharniscbte  Lieder  (also  for  P.  F.);  7. 

Soldatcnlied ;    8.  Die  alien   Sagen;  9.   Saateiigviin ;  10. 

Der  Gang  urn  iMitternacht;  11.  Festliod ;  12.  Gottes  ist 

der  Orient.     Kahnt. 
158.  Das  diistre  Meer.     Unter  alien  Wiprdn.     Eck. 
15!).  Vierstimmige  Miinnergesiinge.     1.  Rheiiiweinlied;  2. 

Studentenlied;  3.  Reiterlied;  4.  Ditto.     Schott. 
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160.  An  die  Klinstler.     "With-orch.     Kahnt. 

161.  Fest-Chor  (Herder  Memorial,  1850),     Weber. 

162.  Festgesang.     Kiihn. 

163.  Das  Lied  der  Begeistening.     Taborszky  &  Parsch, 

164.  "Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland?     Schlesinger. 

165.  Weimar's  Volkslied.  Ako  for  Organ  and  P.  F.,  2 
and  4  hands.     Kiibn. 

5.    FOR    SINGLE    VOICE   AND  P.  F. 

166.  Gesammelte  Lieder.  Kahnt.  1.  Blignon's  Lied  (also 
with  orch.  accomp.  and  for  P.  F.);  2.  Es  war  ein  Konig 
(also  for  P.  F.);  3.  Der  du  vom  Hiumiel  bist  (also  for 
P.  F.);  4.  FreudvoU  nnd  Leidvoll;  5.  Wer  nie  sein 
Bred;  6.  LTeber  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Ruh';  7.  Der  Fischer- 
knabe  (also  with  orch.);  8.  Der  Hirt  (also  with  orch.); 
9.  Der  Alpenjiiger  (also  with  orch.);  10.  Die  Loreley 
(also  with  orch.  and  for  P.  F.);  11.  Am  Phein  (also  for 
P.  F.};  12.  Vergiftet  sind  main  Lieder;  13.  Dn  bist 
wie  eine  Blume;  14.  Anfangs  wollt'  ich;  15.  Morgans 
steh' ich  auf;  16.  Ein  Fichtenbaum  (2);  17.  Comment 
disaient-ils ?  38.  Oh!  qiiand  je  dors;  19.  S'il  est  un 
charmant  gazon;  20.  Enfant  si  j'etais  Koi;  21.  Es  rau- 
schen  die  Winde;  22.  Wo  weilt  er?  23.  Nimra'  einen 
Strahl;  24.  Schwebe,  blaues  Auge;  25.  Die  Vatergruft; 
26.  Angiolin  dal  biondo  crin  (also  for  P.  F.);  27.  Kling 
leise;  28.  Es  muss  ein  Wunderbares  sein;  29.  Mutter 
Goltes 'Straiisslein  (1);  30.  Ditto  (2);  31.  Lasst  mich 
ruhen;  32.  Wie  singt  die  Lerche;  33.  In  Liebeslust;  34. 
Ich  mccbte  hingehn;  35-  Nonnenwerth  (also  for  P.  F.); 
36.  Jugendgliick;  37.  Wieder  mccht' ich  dir  begegnen; 
38.  Blume  und  Duft;  39.  Ich  liebe  dich;  40.  Die  stille 
Wasserrose;  41.  Wer  nie  sein  Brod;  42.  Ich  scheide; 
43.  Die  drei  Zigeuner  (also  with  orch.);  44.  Lebe  wohl; 
45.  Was  Liebe  sei;  46.  Die  todte  Nachtigall;  47.  Bist 
du;  48.  Gebet;  49.  Einst;  50.  An  EdHtam;  51.  Und 
sprich;  52.  Die  ^.Fischerstochter;  53.  SeL  still;  54.  Der 
(jliickliche;  55.  Ihr  Glocken  von  Marhng.     Kahnt. 

167.  II  m'aimait  taut  (also  for  P.  F.).     Scbott. 

168.  Drei  Lieder,  1.  Hobe  Liebe;  2.  Gestorben  war  ich ; 
3.  O  lieb';  also  for  P.  F.  as  "  Liebestriiume."     Kistner. 

169.  Tre  Sonetti  di  Petrarca.     HasHnger. 

170.  Die  Macbt  der  Musik.    Kistner. 

171.  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher,  Mezzo-Soprano  and  Orch.,  or 
P.  F.    Scbott. 

172.  Ave  Maris  Stella.     Kahnt, 

VIII.  PIANO-FORTE     ACCOMPANIMENT     TO     DE- 

CLAIMED   POEMS. 

173.  Burger's    Leonore,    Kahnt;    Lenau's   Der    traurige 
~'        Mcnch,  Kahnt;  Jokai's  Des  todten  Dichters  Liebe,  Ta- 
borszky &  Parsch;  Strachwitz's  Helge's   Treue,   Scbu- 
berth;  Tolstoy's  Der  bhnde  Sanger,  Bessel,  Petersburg. 

IX.  REVISED    EDITIONS    OF    CLASSICAL    WORKS. 

174.  Beethoven.  I.  &  II.  Sonatas  complete.  III.  Variations 
for  P.  F.  solo.  IV.  Various  P.  F.  compositions  for  2  and 
4  hands.  V.  Duets  for  P.  F.  and  violin.  VI.  Duets  for 
P.  F.  and  cello,  or  horn.  VIL  Trios  for  P.  F.,  violin 
and  cello.  X.  Masses,  vocal  score.  XIV.  String  quar- 
tets. XV.  Trios  for  strings,  wind  and  strings,  and  wind 
only.     HoUe. 

175.  Field.     18  Nocturnes,  annotated.     Schuberth. 

170.  Hummel's  Septet;  also  as  quintet  for  P.  F.  and  strings. 
Schuberth. 

177.  Schubert's  P.  F.  Sonatas  and  Solos  (selected);  2  vols. 
Ckjtta. 

178.  Weber's  P.  F.  Sonatas  and  Solos;  2  vols.     Gotta. 

179.  Viole's  Gartenlaube;  100  Etudes  in  10  parts.    Kahnt. 

X.    LITERARY    WORKS. 

180.  De  la  Fondation-Goethe  a  Weimar.  Brockhaus, 
1851. 

181.  Lohengrin  et  Tannhauser  de  Eichard  Wagner.  Brock- 
haus, 1851. 

182.  R.  Wagner's  Lohengrin  und  Tannhauser;  with  mu- 
sical illustrations.     Eyssen. 

283.  Fred.  Chopin.     B.  &  H.  1852. 

184.  Die  Zigeuner  und  ihre  Musik  in  Ungam.  In  Germ9.n 
and  Hungarian  ;  the  former  revised  by  Cornelius.  Heck- 
enast,  Pressburg,  1861. 

185.  Ueber  Field's  Nocturnes;  French  and  German.  Schu- 
berth, 1859. 

186.  Robert  Franz.     I^uckart,  1872. 

187.  Verschiedene  AufsiiLze  in  der  "  Gazette  musicale  "  de 
Paris,  und  in  der  Neuen  Zeitschrift  flir  Musik.     Kahnt. 

188.  Schumann's  Musikalische  Hans  und  Lebens-regeln ; 
translated  into  French.     Schuberth,  1860. 

[F.  H.]     , 
. 

— Mme.  Julia  Eive-King  will  give  three  Suloscription 
Recitals,  at  Concert  Hall,  Hotel  Brunswick,  on  the  af- 
ternoon and  evening  of  April  5,  and  one  at  Palladio 
Hall,  Eoxbnry,  AprU  3.    See  Advertisement. 

CracDOTATi, —  the  arrangements  for  the  great  May 

Festival  go  on  as  usual,  imder  Theodore  Thomas,  who 

seems  still  to  be  the  idol  of  flU  the  members  of  the 

j         chorus,   and   the  musicians  generally.    We  have  no 

room  for  the  programme. 


2DtDig]^t'^  ^'ournai  of  Sl9u?ic. 
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ME.  J.  K.  PAINE'S  NEW  SYIVIPHONT. 

The  first  productions  of  the  second  ("  Spring  ") 
Symphony,  by  Harvard's  Musical  Professor,  at 
Cambridge,  Wednesday  Evening,  March  10,  and 
at  Boston,  on  the  following  afternoon,  formed  an 
event  of  unusual  significance  in  our  musical  world. 
The  very  long,  elaborate  and  thoughtful  work 
was  heard  with  the  deepest  interest  on  both  occa- 
sions, the  composer  being  called  out  at  the  end 
of  each  performance  to  receive  the  hearty  plau- 
dits of  an  enthusiastic  audience.  At  Cambridge, 
it  formed  the  principal  feature  of  the  closing  con- 
cert of  the  Sanders  Theatre  series,  and  was 
played  quite  well,  all-  tilings  considered,  for  the 
first  time,  by  the  Philliarmonic  Orchestra,  some- 
what enlarged,  under  jMr.  Listemann.  The  Or- 
chestra was  larger,  and  the  interpretation  yet 
more  satisfactory  in  the  Harvard  Symphony  Con- 
cert, when  Mr.  Zerrahn  conducted,  with  Mr.  Lis- 
temann at  the  head  of  the  violins.  The  new  Sjnn- 
phony  was  a  success  in  every  way,  and  left  in  the 
great  majority  of  listeners  a  beautiful  and  deep 
impression,  and  a  desire  to  hear  it  more,  —  a  de- 
sire which  we  trust  will  be  gratified,  not  only  for 
their  own  sakes,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  could  not  appreciate  it  fully  on  first  hearing. 
It  demands  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
this  noble  work  than  we  possess  to  give  anything 
like  a  complete  analytical  description  and  appre- 
ciation of  its  contents.  What  we  offer  is  of  course 
quite  inadequate,  but  it  may  help  to  convey  some 
vague  and  faint  conception  of  its  wealth  of  con- 
tents, breadth  of  plan  and  mastery  of  form. 

The  first  movement  is  laid  out  on  a  very  broad 
scale,  and  swarms  with  musical  ideas,  all  spring- 
ing naturally  from  a  few  leading  motives,  and 
worked  up  together  into  a  complex  whole,  which 
is  thoroughly  consistent,  while  it  is  richly  varied, 
and  always  fascinating,  though  it  is  exceedingly 
elaborate  and  very  long.  With  such  wealth  of 
pregnant  matter  (Inhalt)  claiming  develoi^ment, 
it  could  not  well  be  shorter.  The  slow  introduc- 
tion (^Adagio  sostenuto),  in  A  minor,  4-4,  opens 
with  a  wintry  motive  in  the  tenors  and  'cellos,  to 
which  the  contrabasso  and  fourth  horn  presently 
supply  a  monotonous  background,  with  continuous 
mm-mur,  pianissimo,  of  the  keynote  in  syncopated 
rhythm ;  higher  parts  swell  the  harmony,  or 
rather  polyphony,  which  grows  more  frigid  and 
more  wild  and  restless  ;  then  gathers  itself  into  a 
little  ganglion  (thi-ee  bars),  of  trancpU  subtly 
woven  string  quartet,  and  subsides  to  a  low  pro- 
tracted tremolo  of  the  middle  strings,  while  the 
clarinet,  in  a  warm  melodic  passage,  sings  the 
hope  and  prophecy  of  Spring.  By  degrees  all 
the  instruments  are  roused  to  bear  part  in  the 
rushing  tempestuous  crescendos,  which  alternate 
with  softer  moments ;  the  promise  of  the  milder 
season,  (whether  of  Nature  literally,  or  of  the 
soul  within)  being  all  the  while  kept  alive  by  the 
soft  throbbing  tremolo  of  strings,  the  warm  clari- 
net and  horn  phrases,  and  little  bird-Hke  huits 
for  flutes  and  oboes. 

Now  the  key  changes  to  the  major,  and  the 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo  starts  (in  2-4  measure) 
with  the  first  violins  alone,  still  humming  the  tilting 
figure  of  their  old  tremolo,  first  in  deliberate  half 
notes,  then  in  eighths,  then  in  sixteenths  —  an 
interval  of  fluttering  suspense  and  sweet  expect- 
ancy (one  of  the  ways  of  Beethoven  !)  —  and  the 
joyful  leading  theme  leaps  up  in  the  altos  and 
'cellos,  and  is  joined  at  its  height  by  violins,  clari- 
nets, etc.,  lending  a  rich,  bright  .harmony,  and 
carrying  out  the  melody  to  a  goodly  and  well 
rounded  length,  when   the  violins  resume  their 


tremolo  in  a  liigher  octave,  accompanied  only  by 
low  clarinet  tones  in  thirds,  while  flute  and  oboe 
pianissimo  hold  out  the  high  E  (dominant)  like 
a  pure  blue  sky  above.  It  were  in  vain  to  try 
to  teU  in  words  how  all  this  goes  on.  Side 
thoughts  develop  continually.  There  comes  in 
presently  a  strong  new  motive  in  galloping  trip- 
lets, wliich  figui-es  largely  in  the  ensuing  harmonic 
complication ;  then,  the  key  having  changed  to  F, 
enetrs  a  second  theme,  a  musing  cantabile ;  the 
first  theme,  however,  is  ever  for  scarcely  a  moment 
out  of  mind.  And  now  aU  these  elements — -the 
main  theme,  the  second  theme,  the  tremolos,  the 
galloping  triplets  —  and  many  more  besides,  are 
worked  up  together,  with  rare  and  easy  con- 
trapuntal faculty,  and  gi-eat  wealth  and  subtlety 
of  instrumental  color,  into  a  beautiful  and  noble 
whole.  When  the  original  key  comes  back,  the 
breadth  and  energy  and  massiveness  of  the  large 
exposition  of  the  subject-matter  is  increased ;  and 
there  are  many  passing  ideas  which  one  would 
fain  recall ;  for  instance,  one  place  where  the 
bass  slides  slowly  down  by  semitones,  in  syn- 
copation, through  a  couple  of  octaves,  while  the 
other  voices  are  about  their  business.  And 
near  the  end  comes  in  for  a  moment,  episodi- 
cally, a  sweeter  melody  than  all  (dolce),  which 
the  violins  keep  all  to  themselves;  it  is  but 
a  passing  reverie,  a  moment's  all-forgetting  ecs- 
tasy. The  Allegro  ends,  as  it  began,  with  the 
same  viohn  tremolo  figure,  beginning  j5^  and  dy- 
ing away  to  silence.  —  If  you  found  this  movement 
"  long,"  hear  it  until  you  know  it,  and  you  will 
forget  aU  about  Ihe  length,  just  as  you  never  think 
of  age  when  a  soul  that  has  kept  its  youth  con- 
verses with  you.  The  fact  is,  it  is  just  long 
enough,  —  that  is  to  say,  complete.  Mozart,  when 
the  emperor  complained  of  too  many  notes  in  one 
of  his  works,  repUed  :  "  Sire,  it  has  precisely  the 
right  number." 

The  Scherzo  in  D  minor  has  been  fitly  enough 
characterized  as  a  "  May  Fantasy."  It  is  a  light, 
airy,  sketchy  movement,  with  a  bright,  captivating 
theme,  quite  genial  and  original,  and  dainty  little 
answering  hints  and  phrases  from  the  various  in- 
struments, full  of  birds  and  all  blithe  sounds  of 
animated  nature,  with  warm  flowing  passages  of 
reeds  and  flutes  in  thu-ds,  etc.  Once,  for  some 
time,  we  hear  echoing,  plaintive  cries  of  birds,  etc. 
so  characteristic  of  spring  nights.  The  Trio,  in  D 
major,  has  an  expressive  cantabile  melody,  in 
good  contrast  with  the  tricksy  character  of  the 
rest.  The  Scherzo  is  felicitous,  the  spontaneous 
product  of  a  delicate  and  seK-pleased  fancy,  and 
we  are  sure  aU  who  heard  it  must  have  enjo_ved  it. 

Next  to  the  first  movement  in  weight  of  matter 
and  in  breadth  of  plan,  and  first  in  deptli  of  feel- 
ing, is  the  Adagio  in  F,  4-4.  It  opens  with  a  very 
tender,  pensive,  serious  melody  for  its  leading 
theme ;  and  indeed  the  whole  movement  is  of  a 
most  serious,  meditative,  brooding  character  — 
"  most  musical,  most  melancholy."  To  souls  of 
any  depth.  Spring  is  indeed  a  serious,  reflective, 
introspective  season.  We  see  and  hear  all  these 
signs  of  a  newly  awakening  life  about  us,  but  how 
is  it  with  ourselves  witliin  ?  Do  we,  too,  like  the 
year,  begin  anew  1  And  then  all  the  soft  desires, 
vague  restless  aspirations  !  ^Vliat  poet  or  musi- 
cian can  express  Spring  truly,  who  has  not  a  se- 
rious Adagio  for  all  this  ?  This  leading  melody 
is  presently  intensified  by  repeating  it  in  octaves ; 
and  as  it  goes  on,  pervading  the  whole  movement, 
it  draws  to  itself  accompanying  sj-mpathetic  voices, 
and  delicate  suggestive  motives  and  phrases  from 
aU  the  instruments,  olotliing  itseM  in  trading  robes 
of  beauty.  We  can  only  speak  of  the  Adagio  as 
full  of  beautj',  of  deep  poetic  feeling,  earnest  im- 
port, unmistakable,  sincere  expression,  thoroughly 
artistic  form  and  structure,  and  absorbing  inter- 
est. It  is  all  sweet  as  well  as  sad,  and  warm  in 
atmosphere  and  color,  save  where  brief  reminis- 
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cences  of  the  cold  winter  theme  come  back.  (Our 
own  New  England  Spring  perhaps  I) 

In  splendid  contrast  follows  the  exliilarating 
theme  of  the  Allegro  giojoso,  4-4,  a  spontaneous, 
buoyant  melody  of  goodly  length,  which  is  devel- 
oped with  a  happy  freedom,  and  finally  is  made 
tfl  alternate  with  a  majestic  swelling  ptean  of 
gratitude  and  praise,  in  2-3  measure.  Tliis  finale 
is  inspiring  and  impressive,  and  seems  to  be  the 
portion  of  the  Symphony  that  was  composed  with 
the  most  spontaneous  impulse,  and  the  greatest 
ease. 

We  cannot  but  regard  this  "  Spring "  Sym- 
phony as  a  remarkable,  a  noble  work,  by  far  the 
happiest  and  ripest  product,  thus  far,  of  Prof. 
Paine's  great  learning  and  inventive  faculty,  and 
marking  the  highest  point  yet  reached  in  these 
earlv  stages  of  American  creative  art  in  music. 
It  is  worthy  to  hold  a  place  among  the  works  of 
masters,  and  will  reward  many  hearings  wherever 
the  sjTnphonic  art  can  find  appreciative  audience. 


MUSIC   IN   BOSTON. 

UsivERSiTT  CoxcEKTs.  —  The  programme  of  the 
fifth  and  last_  concert  of  the  third  season,  at  Sanders 
Theatre,  March  10,  was  as  follows  : 

Overture:  "Fingal's  Cave," Mendelssohn. 

Soprano  Aria:  '*Ach  nur  eirunal  nocli  im 

Leben,"  from  "  Titus." Mozart. 

Jliss  May  Bryant. 
"Spring"  Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  2  (first 

time) J.  K.  Paine. 

Introduction :  Adagio  Sostenuto  (A  minor),  Allegro  ma  non 

troppo  {A.  major);  Scherzo,  —  Allegro  (D  minor),  Adagio 

unpoco  moto  (F  major);  Allegro  giojosb  (A  major). 

Concerto  for  Piano,  in  E.  flat.  Op.  73 Beetliovcn. 

(Two  movements),  Adagio  unpoco  moto.  —  Rondo  Allegro. 

!Mr.  AVilliam  H.  Sherwood. 
Siegfried's  Death  and  Funeral  March  from 

"  Gotterdammerung " Wagner. 

Songs  with  Piano-forte. 

a.  Rastlose  Liebe  (Restless  Love)      ....     Schubert. 

b.  "  Ein  Stiindlein  wohl  vor  Tag  " JTranz. 

c.  Eomanze Brahms. 

Miss  May  Bryant. 
Overture  to  "  Der  Freischiitz  " Von  Weber. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  with  Mr.  Listemann 
as  Conductor,  gave  excellent  renderings  of  the  two 
sterUng  Overtures,  but  were  less  fortunate  (owing 
to  the  many  engagements,  journeys  and  fatigue 
of  the  musicians  about  that  time)  in  the  Siegfried 
selection,  which  is  questionable  enough,  however 
well  done,  in  the  concert  room.  Of  course  the  cen- 
tral feature  and  event  of  the  evening  was  the  new 
Symphony,  of  wliich  we  have  spoken  above.  —  Mr. 
Sherwood  gave  a  highly  refined,  finished,  vigorous 
rendering  of  the  Adagio  and  Rondo  of  the  great 
"Emperor"  Concerto.  And  yet  the  omitted  move- 
ment, the  first  and  greatest,  is  essential  to  the  full 
impression  of  the  two  others,  placing  them  in 
true  reUef.  Being  recalled,  he  played  the  middle 
and  most  spirited  and  bold  movement  from  Schu- 
mann's great  Fantasia,  Op.  17,  dedicated  to  Liszt. — 
Miss  May  Bryant  was  so  afflicted  by  her  clu-onic  con- 
cert nervousness,  that  her  fine  large  voice,  and  true 
artistic  style,  did  not  serve  her  to  the  best  advantage 
in  the  Aria,  from  La  C'lemenza  di  Tito.  But  she 
won  warm  favor  in  the  three  German  songs. 

Haevahd  MfiicAr.  Association.  —  The  Seventh 
Symphony  Concert  offered  these  selections  :  — 

Overture  to  Collin's  "  Coriolan,"  Op.  62  .    .    .    Beethoven. 
Fourth  Piano-forte  Concerto,  in  G,  Op.  58  .    .    Beethoven. 
Altegromotkraio i(i).  —  Andante conmoto,  (Eminor,)  Rondo 
rirace  (G). 

William  H.  Sherwood. 
"Spring"  Symphony,  (oj*  atore,)     ....     J.  K.  Paine. 
Piano-forte  solo:  Middle  movement  of  Fan- 
tasia in  C.    Op.  n   ,...-.....    Schumann. 
Mod/;rato,  sempre  cnergico. 
William  H.  Sherwood. 
Overtnre:  "  Becalmed  at  Sea,  and  Prosper- 
oui*  Voyage."    Oi>.  2r7 Mendelssohn. 

(it  the  Symphony  we  have  gpokcn  above,  Mr. 
Zerrahn's  large  and  well-trained  Orchestra  brought 
out  the  distinctive  character  and  spirit  of  the  open- 
ing and  closing  Overtures  remarkably  well.  They 
also  accompanied  with  distTetion  and  with  sympa- 
thy Mr.  Sherwood's  beautiful  rendering  of  that 
most  poetic  and  delicate  of  the  Beethoven  Concertos. 


JosEFFT.  —  In  this  connection,  also,  we  may  make 
note  (too  briefly)  of  the  three  twice  postponed  con- 
certs given  in  the  Music  Hall  by  Mr.  Peck,  in  which 
this  remarkably  gifted  young  pianist  had  a  fair  field 
for  the  display  of  liis  consummate  skill  in  some  of 
the  great  Concertos,  with  the  accompaniment  of  Mr. 
Listemann's  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  as  well  as  in  a 
great  variety  of  solos.  The  first  programme,  Thurs- 
day evening,  March  11,  was  as  follows  :  — 

Overture,    "RuyBlas" Mendelssohn. 

Concerto  in  E  flat Beethoven. 

Two  Character  Pieces,  Op.  15 H.  Hoffman. 

a.  Ruhe  im  Schatten  einer  Ruine  (Vision). 

b.  Im  Sonnenschein. 

Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Piano  Solo.    a.    Allegro  and  Passacaille    .    .    .     Handel. 

b.  A'ariations Haydn. 

c.  Aria Pergolese. 

d.  Auf  dem  Wasser  zu  singen. 

(To  sing  on  the  Water) Schubert  — Liszt, 

Evening  Song R.  Schumann. 

[Adapted  for  Orchestra  by  Saint  Saen.] 
Concerto  in  E  Flat Liszt. 

The  whole  vocabulary  of  praise,  of  wonder  and 
delight,  has  been  exhausted  in  the  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  Joseffy's  magical  touch,  the  faultless 
perfection  of  his  technique,  the  exquisite  grace  and 
finish  of  his  every  phrase  and  passage,  and  to  the 
fine  poetic  feehng  —  at  all  events  the  poetry  of  mo- 
tion—  which  pervades  his  whole  intei-pretation  of 
whatever  subject.  There  is  no  denying  that  his 
playing  is  refined,  in  passages  of  strength  and  deli- 
cacy alike ;  that  he  is  in  the  large  and  complete 
sense  a  pianist,  and  not  merely,  as  some  Viennese 
wag  called  liim,  a  pianissimist ;  that  he  plaj's  all  con 
araore,  and  possesses  easy,  absolute  mastery  of  all 
the  means  of  giving  expression  to  his  feelings  and  in- 
tentions. It  is  always  a  delight  to  listen  to  him,  even 
Lf  you  question  here  and  there  a  tempo,  or  miss  the 
wonted  verve  and  force,  the  electric  thrill,  in  certain 
passages  of  a  strong  work,  at  once  subtle,  tender  and 
heroic,  nay  gigantic,  like  the  -E-flat  Concerto  of 
Beethoven,  in  the  way  in  which  he  refines  it  all  down 
to  the  most  exquisite  appreciation  of  detail.  We 
must  confess  that  we  have  felt  that  Concerto  more, 
felt  more  of  the  great  soul  of  Beethoven  in  it,  felt 
more  drawn  to  him  and  clasped  and  lifted  in  his 
strong  arms,  Kstening  in  times  past  to  far  less  dain- 
tily finished  and  more  rugged  renderings,  although 
Joseffy's  rendering  is  in  many  respects  so  singularly 
perfect.  The  test  would  be  to  know  Beethoven  for 
the  first  time  through  him ;  should  we  after  this  per 
formance  have  the  same  deep  and  great  impression 
of  the  work,  the  master,  that  we  had  acquired  al- 
ready years  ago,  through  our  own  Dresel.Leonhard, 
Perabo,  Anna  Mehlig,  and  others,  none  of  them  pre- 
tending to  this  marvellous  perfection  of  technique, 
— not  to  speak  of  Rubinstein  and  Von  Biilow  I  In 
some  respects,  no  doubt,  this  young  Hungarian's  in- 
terpretation has  surpassed  them  all ;  yet  we  are  no 
converts  to  this  or  any  other  "new  reading,"  if  so  it 
can  he  called,  of  a  Concerto  so  great  that  it  would 
seem  to  dictate  its  own  one  and  only  reading,  simply 
possessing  the  interpreter.  While  he  played  we  could 
but  listen  with  delight  and  admiration  ;  it  was  only 
when  it  was  over  that  it  occurred  to  many  minds  to 
ask  themselves  ;  But  where,  then,  after  all,  is  our 
Beethoven  ? 

The  Liszt  Concerto  is  another  matter,  and  al- 
though we  never  liked  it  very  much,  it  did  reveal 
new  brilliancy  and  glory  in  this  wonderful  perform- 
ance, which  made  the  very  most  of  it.  In  the  group 
of  piano  Solos,  he  exhibited  the  utmost  grace  and 
ideal  beauty  of  form  and  detail,  and  the  fine  poetic 
charm  of  feeling  and  expression.  His  arrangement 
and  performance  of  the  song  by  Pergolese  :  "  Tre 
giorni  son  che  Nina,,"  were  simply  exquisite,  bewitch- 
ingly  beautiful  and  tender.  If  in  the  Liszt  trans- 
cription of  the  Schubert  Barcarole  he  took  tlie 
movement  so  extremely  fast  that  you  could  hardly 
catch  the  outline  of  Scluibert's  unique  and  beautiful 
accompaniment,  any  more  than  you  see  the  faces  in 
the  windows  of  a  swiftly  passing  railroad  train,  yet 
80  charming  was  the  whole  thing,  so  full  of  grace 
and  fine  aroma,  as  to  beguile  one  for  the  time  being 
into  unquestioning  and  childlike  acceptance  both  of 
the  strange  tempo  and  of  everything  about  it.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  great  audience  was  unbounded, 
and  the  artist  was  repeatedly  recalled,  responding 
always  in  the  most  amiable  manner.  For  an  en- 
core he  astonished  all  by  n  couple  of  lef  t-hanil  pieces  : 


a  Minuet  by  Rheinberger  ( ■? )  and  a  Gavotte  by  Bach 
(his  own  transcription) — things  with  which  he  had 
amused  himself  while  his  right  hand  was  slowly 
healing. 
The  second  programme  was  the  following : 

Overture.    "  Egraont" Beethoven. 

Concerto  in  E  Minor.,  Op.  11 Chopin. 

Introduction.    "Lohengrin" Warner. 

Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Fia'no  Solos. 

a.  Fugue.    (A  minor) Bach. 

b.  Gavotte Padre  Martini. 

c.  Warum?    fWhy?) Schumann. 

d.  Valse  Caprice Schubert'Liszt. 

e.  Spinnerlied.  (Flying  Dutchman).    Wagner-Liszt. 

Danse  Macabre Saint  SaXns. 

Hungarian  Fantasie Liszt. 

Herr  Josetfy  and  Orchestra. 

The  general  enthusiasm  about  Joseffy's  playing 
seemed  steadily  on  the  increase.  He  is  natm-ally 
very  much  at  home  in  Chopin,  and  we  foimd  nothing 
in  his  rendering  of  the  E-minor  Concerto,  to  qualify 
our  admiration  when  he  played  it  here  (without 
orchestra)  in  October.  We  have  heard  some  charge 
it  with  want  of  poetry  and  feeling,  and  call  it  now 
glittering,  now  daintily  and  softly  elegant,  but  me- 
chanical and  cold,  while  others  found  in  it  the  very 
quintessence  of  poesy,  and  were  thrilled  and  trans- 
ported by  the  Concerto  as  they  never  were  before. 
Each  for  himself ;  we  can  only  say  we  listened  with 
delight  and  wonder.  No  one  has  shown  us  so  com- 
plete a  mastery  of  Liszt's  wild  Hungarian  Fantaisie 
in  all  its  moods  and  kaleidoscopic  changes ;  yet 
there  is  a  great  sameness  in  all  these  rhapsodical 
Hungarian  things  by  Liszt.  All  the  little  pieces 
were  played  to  a  charm,  particularly  the  Schubert 
Waltz  and  Wagner's  Spinning  Song,  in  Liszt's  florid 
arabesque  transcription ;  in  things  of  this  kind  we 
never  heard  Joseffj^'s  equal.  His  encore  was  a  most 
generous  addition  to  the  programme,  —  a  great  piece 
with  orchestra,  namely  Liszt's  remarkable  Fanta- 
sia, with  extensive  prelude,  on  the  Dervish  Chorus, 
and  the  Turkish  March  from  Beethoven's  Ruins  of 
Athens,  this  was  a  remarkable  display  of  imagina- 
tive conception,  intellectual  grasp  and  power. 

Here  is  the  last  programme  ( Saturday  afternoon, 

March  13) :  — 

Overture.    "Jessonda** Spohr. 

Concerto  in  E  Flat Beethoven, 

Andante  for  String  Orchestra Tschaikowski. 

Concerto  in  E  Minor.    Op.  22.    (First  time.)    .    .     Chopin. 

Two  Hungarian  Dances Brahms. 

Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise,  Op.  22      ...     Chopin. 

Herr  Joseffy  and  Orchestra. 

We  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  reverse  the  order  of 
the  two  Concertos  as  at  first  announced.  Chopin 
could  but  suffer  after  Beethoven ;  his  delicate  con- 
ceptions pale  in  presence  of  the  "Emperor,"  just  as 
one  great  picture  puts  out  the  light  of  another  quite 
as  fine,  but  not  so  great.  Yet  both  were  very  ad- 
mirably played,  and  so  was  the  Andante  and  Polo- 
naise of  Chopin.  After  each  the  audience,  crowd- 
ing the  great  hall,  seemed  to  go  into  raptures.  As 
there  were  no  smaller  pieces  on  the  programme,  he 
was  most  generous  and  even  lavish  of  bonnes  bonches 
in  answer  to  encores  as  if,  inexhaustible  in  strength 
and  patience,  as  well  as  in  ever  fresh  resources. 
After  Beethoven,  he  gave  again  the  left-hand  pieces ; 
after  the  Chopin  Concerto,  the  "  Nina  "  aria  of  Per- 
golese, and  the  Viennese  dances  of  Schubert-Liszt; 
and  when  the  end  of  the  concert  found  the  public 
still  insatiable,  he  came  back  again,  smiling  most 
amiably,  and  threw  in  a  Nocturne  of  Chopin. 
And  each  thing  seemed  better  than  the  last.  —  If  in 
such  playing  as  Joseffy's,  all  thought  of  ivory  and 
wood  and  iron  vanishes  entirely,  so  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  gross  material  medium  betv/een  the  musi- 
cal conception,  and  the  tones  themselves,  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  Chickering  instrument,  which  served 
him  so  admir.ably,  was  one  of  the  best  ever  heard 
in  this  city,  facile  princeps  among  those  of  other 
makers  which  have  figured  lately  in  our  concert 
rooms.  This  old  firm  is  bringing  out  its  very  best 
in  just  these  happy  days. 

Wc  have  allowed  ourselves  no  room  to  say  all 
the  good  things  tliat  could  be  said  of  the  creditable 
work  done  in  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Listemann's 
Orchestra,  both  in  accompaniment,  and  in  the  va- 
rious well  selected  Overtures  and  other  less  familiar 
pieces. 
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MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

PEOvroEKCE,  R.  I.,  Feb.  25.  —  The  seventh  concert  ol 
the  "Cecilia,"  the  third  of  this  season,  took  i^lace  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  10,  at  the  hall  of  the  Ainateu.i 
Dramatic  Club.  The  artists  were  the  New  York  Phil- 
■  harmonic  Club,  Mr.  F.  Rummel,  Pianist,  and  Mr.  F. 
Kemmertz,  Bass.  The  following  programme  was  pre- 
sented :  — 

Quartet,  in  F,  No.  9,        Mozart. 

Songs:  a.  FriiUingslied, Mendelssohn. 

b.  Friihlingslied, Rubinstein. 

Intermission. 
Song:  Aria  in  "Ezio";  " Nasce  al  bosco, "  .    Handel. 
Solos,  Piano :  a.  Nocturne,  in  D  tiat. 

Op.  27,  No.  2, Chopin. 

b.  Polonaise  Heroique,  Op.  53, Chopin 

Song:  "The  Storm," Hullah. 

Quintet,  Op.  114,  ("The  Trout),"      .     .     .    Schubert. 

Finer  quartet  playing  than  that  of  Mozart's  work 
we  scarcely  remember  to  have  heard.  The  composi- 
tion itself  is  delightful,  and  was  made  doubly  so  by  the 
rendering.  Each  instrument  seemed  to  have  a  thor- 
ongh  knowledge  of  its  part,  and  to  perform  it  with 
due  regard  to  ^11  the  others.  This  made  the  general 
effect  well-nigh  perfect.  This  quartet  carried  us  back 
to  the  days  when  we  first  began  to  be  acquainted  with 
string  chamber-music,  when  the  faces  of  Schultze, 
Meisel,  Kyan  and  Fries  used  frequently  to  greet  us  as 
they  played  so  finely  this  and  many  another  work  of 
similar  character. 

The  Schubert"  "Trout"  Quintet  is,  if  not  a  very 
great  work,  one  well-worth  hearing.  It  has  the  char- 
acteristic traits  of  its  author,  and,  considering  its  many 
beauties,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  it  is  so  seldom 
performed.  In  the  present  instance,  so  much  of  the 
work  as  was  given  was  excellentlj'  done  by  all  the 
artists.  With  regard  to  the  omission  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  movements,  —  the 
Adagio  —  we  must  be  allowed  a  word.  Concerts  of 
this  character  are  confessedly  undertaken,  or  should 
be,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  and  their  pur- 
pose is,  as  we  understand  it,  to  present  complete  works 
of  the  masters  as  the  principal  part  of  their  programmes. 
Especially  should  this  be  the  case  when,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  only  two  works  are  given.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  anyone  has  not  the  right  to  give  parts, 
—  complete  parts  —  of  a  work,  but  we  do  deprecate 
strongly  such  a  course  hi  concerts  of  this  character  and 
aim.  It  was  hardly  fair  to  composer  or  audience  to 
state  on  the  programme  :  "Quintet,  Op  114,  (The 
Trout)  Schubert,"  and  then  omit  one  of  the  chief  move- 
ments of  the  work.  The  programme  should  have  read, 
"  Selections  from  the  Trout  Quintet."  We  should  not 
perhaps  mention  tills,  but  for  the  fact  that  a  similar  iu- 
etance  presented  itself  in  the  concerts  of  this  Society 
last  season ;  if  auything  a  worse  mutilation  of  another 
work  of  the  same  composer,  the  cutting  out  bodily  of 
about  one  third  of  the  Finale  of  the  D-minor  Quartet, 
■  a  procedure  .at  that  time  heartily  condemned  by  us. 
Certainly  the  Adagio  of  this  Quintet  is  worth  hearing. 
To  our  mind,  it  is  equal  to  any  other  part  of  the  work. 
The  Qunitet,  as,  we  have  remarked,  is  very  seldom 
heard.  Why  not,  then,  give  it  to  us  in  its  entirety? 
The  plea  of  length  will  not  suffice  for  two  reasons. 
Fu'st,  the  extra  time  required  for  the  omitted  move- 
ment was  too  short  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  under 
the  circumstances  ;  and  second,  if  there  is  insufficient 
time  to  give  any  specified  work  iu  its  entirety,  let  one 
be  chosen  of  such  dimensions  as  there  is  time  for.  This 
is  the  only  true  course  for  such  a  Society  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Rummel's  piano  solos  were  on  the  whole  very 
well  given.  If  we  take  any  exception  to  his  intei-pre- 
tations  it  would  be  the  misplacement  of  the  climax  in 
the  Nocturne,  making  the  decrcscendo  too  soon,  thus 
departing  from  Chopin's  own  marking  of  the  jjiece; 
and  a  too  loud  rendering  of  the  octave  passages  for  the 
left  hand  in  the  E-major  portion  of  the  Polonaise. 
Otherwise  his  playing  was  very  fine  and  enjoyable. 
To  a  hearty  encore  he  responded  with  Handel's  Air 
Varie  inE. 

The  singing  was  superb.  We  have  rarely  if  ever, 
heard  Germau  songs  so  well  rendered.  The  artist 
seemed  to  catch  thoroughly  their  spirit  and  to  enter 
heartily  upon  his  work.  He  showed  his  fine  taste  and 
sense  of  unity  in  musical  impressions,  by  responding 
to  the  encore  of  his  fii-sttwo  songs,  with  Schumann's 
' '  Friihlingslied. ' '  Of  the  three  Spring-Songs  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  the  best.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  excel- 
lence. Mendelssohn's  was  to  us  the  least  interesting  of 
all.  Between  the  other  two  we  do  not  care  to  choose. 
Rubinstein's  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  of 
his  songs  known  to"us.  It  closes  similarly  to  the  "  Gold 
rolls  here  beneath  me,"  a  touch  of  real  genius. .  Han- 
del's Aria,  in  his  broad  grand  style,  was  vei-j'  enjoya- 
ble. We  are  glad  to  make  its  acquaintance  and  to  no- 
tice how  many  fine  selections  our  bass  singers  are 
bringing  us  from  his  works. 

The  concert  was  equal  to  any  that  the  society  have 
given,  and  they  have  every  encouragement  to  go  on 
with  their  work, — a  work  which  is  well  worthy  of  all 
the  labor  and  attention  thev  can  give  to  it,     A.  G.  L. 


New  York,. March  15. — On  Monday  evening  we  had 
a  Josefty-Liszt  night,  with  an  interesting  programme, 
which  Included  the  E  flat  Concerto  and  the  Himgarian 
Fantasia.  The  wonderful  Himgarian  outdid  himself 
on  this  occasionj  and  the  concert  is  to  be  repeated 
this  (Monday)  evening.  The  Joseffy  Chamber  music 
Soiree,  which  had  been  announced  for  Wednesday 
eventug,  was  omitted,  and  tioo  of  the  series  wiU  be  giv- 
en this  week. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  fourth  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
enjoyable  series  of  organ  and  harp  recitals  occurred  in 
Chickering  Hall,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  and  in- 
terested audience.  The  fifth  and  last  recital  will  be 
given  on  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

The  fifth  of  Dr.  Damrooch's  Symphony  Concerts 
was  given  on  Saturday  evening,  with  the  annexed  pro- 
gramme :  — 

Overture  :  Penthesilea Cold-mark. 

2d  Slavonic  Rhapsody I>rorack. 

3d  Symphony Beethoven. 

Symphonic  Pocca  :  "  Tasso." Li^zt. 

The  orchestral  forces  were  handled  by  Dr.  Damrooch 
with  rare  skill  and  discrimination,  and  the  result  was 
a  very  admirable  performance.  The  only  novelties 
were  the  Goldmark  Overture  and  Dvorak's  Rhopsody. 
The  former  does  not  wear  well,  somehow  ;  and  I  was 
less  pleased  with  it  than  upon  the  occasiou  of  its  pro- 
duction at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Brooklyn  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  albeit  it  was  conducted  in  a  far  more 
scholarly  and  masterly  manner  upon  the  later  occasion. 
The  Rhapsody  has  many  fine  bits  of  orchestration,  and 
possesses  a  certain  wild  freedom,  and  even  lawlessness 
that  make  it  very  attractive.  There  was  probably  a 
satisfaction  (for  many)  in  feeliug  that,  after  all 
Dvorak's  wind  and  fantastic  harmonic  progressions, 
one  could  sober  down  by  the  aid  of  Beethoven,  who 
can  scarcely  be  deemed  wild.  The  great  advantage 
about  this  author  is  that  you  always  feel  so  absolutely 
certain  of  what  you  are  going  to  get,  I  have  noticed 
the  critics  frequently  find  this  fact  a  most  serviceable 
one. 

The  Journal  is  of  course  already  aware  that  Theo- 
dore Thomas  has  broken  his  contracts  with  the  Cincin- 
nati people,  and  is  now  on  the  wing,  as  it  were.  It  is 
said  that  Chicago  wants  him,  but  the  general  impres- 
sion here  is  that -he  will  return  to  this  city  and  take 
possession  of  us  once  more.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  with  Dr.  Damrooch  at  the  helm  of  the  Symphony 
Society,  and  with  Theodore  in  charge  of  both  Philhar- 
monic Societies,  the  opportunities  for  American  com- 
posers, or  for  American  piano-makers,  wUl  not  be 
overwhelmingly  frequent.  . 

March  22.  Unquestionably  the  notable  event  of  the 
w-eek  was  the  concert  of  the  Brooklin  Philharmonic 
Society,  Avlilch  occm-red  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  16, 
with  the  following  attractive  programme  : — 

irth  Symphony  C Schubert. 

Concerts,  Op.  10,  F  Major BruH. 

Mr,  Richard  Hoffman. 
"  Midsummer  Night  Dream  "  music.  .    ,    .     Mendelssohn. 
Slavonic  Rhapsody Hoorak. 

Schubert's  glorious  work  is  always  satisfying,  al- 
though it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  length  of 
programme  made  it  necessary  for  the  chorus  to  omit 
all  repeats,  a  proceeding  which  deprived  the  audience 
of  almost  seven  hundred  bars  of  tHis  delicious  Sym- 
phony. It  was  played  measurably  well,  although  the 
horas,  which  have  so  much  to  do,  would  "  nobble," 

Mr,  Hoffman  has  never  played  the  Briill  Concerto 
(or  any  other),  in  a  more  thorougidy  artistic  way  than 
he  did  upon  this  occasion.  His  phrasing  was  admir- 
able, his  technique  clear  and  accurate,  and  his  grace 
and  ease  of  manner  simply  charming.  His  performance 
elicited  the  warmest  applause  and  he  was  thrice  com- 
pelled to  appear  and  bow  his  acknowledgments. 

The  Mendelssohn  music  was  interpreted  well,  so  far 
as  the  orchestral  work  is  concerned ;  but  simple 
charity  demands  that  the  critic  touch  hut  lightly  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  soprano,  alto  and  female  chorus  whose 
valuable  assistance  had  been  secured  for  the  occasion ; 
they  did  succeed  in  keeping  time,  but  they  persisted 
in  being  ,^at. 

Although  the  evening  was  wet,  sloppy  and  Intensely 
disagreeable,  the  audience  was  a  very  large  one,  and 
the  orchestra  and  stage  were  one  mass  of  bloom  and 
foliage,  as  it  always  is  in  these  charming  entertain- 
ments. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Brooklyn 
Society  is  in  the  hands  of  cultivated  and  refined  Amer- 
icans, and  that  explains  the  matter, 

Mr.  and  Miss  Morgan's  verj'  attractive  series  of 
Organ  and  Harp  Matinees  (or  Recitals)  terminated  with 
the  fifth  anfl  last  on  Wednesday,  March  17. 

The  programme  was  an  interesting  one  ;  a  large 
audience  evinced  appreciation  of  the  aitists'  efforts  by 
every  indication  of  appro-,-al.     During  the  afternoon 


Mr.  Morgan  made  a  little  speech,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  well  chosen  remarks  he  held  out  the  hope  that  next 
season  the  Recitals  would  be  resumed.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  such  may  be  the  case,  for  it  is  rarely  that  a 
more  delightful  series  of  musical  entertainments  has 
been  given  m  our  city. 

Joseffy' s  series  of  chamber  music  Concerts  seem  to 
have  come  to  an  untimely  end,  by  reason  of  the  pian- 
ist's indisposition.  They  were  advertised  for  Wednes- 
day evenings,  March  3,  10,  17,  31  ;  but  only  one  has 
ever  been  given  and  so  many  dates  have  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  substituted  for  the  original  one  that  no 
one  now  seems  able  to  understand  the  matter  at  all '. 
whether  this  confusion  means  illness  (as  alleged,)  or  a 
second  difficulty  between  Mr.  Joseffy  and  his  managers 
is  a  problem  which  time  will  doubtless  solve. 

Akgus. 

Baltimore,  March  21.  —  The  following  were  the 
programmes  of  concerts  given  since  my  last,  at  the 
Peabody  Institute. 

Fifteenth  Students'  Concert,  March  6  : 

Piano  Trio. 

B  flat  Major.     Work   10.    For  piano, 

violin  and  violoncello.   Miss  Mabel  La^ 

tham,   (student   of   the  Conservatory, 

seventh    year)    Messrs.    FLucke,    and 

Jungnickel Emit  Sartmann. 

Songs,  with  Piano. 

O,   Sunny    Beam. —  Drinking   Song  — 

Mr.  H.  Glass,  (student  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, first  year.) Schumann. 

Air  from  Elijah. 

Mr.  Wm.  Byrn,  (student  of  the  Conser- 
vatory, third  year.) Mendelssohn. 

Novelets,  A  Minor.    "Work  29,    For  piano, 

violin,   and   violoncello,  —  Miss  Sarah 

Schoeuberg,  (student  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, sixth  year),  Messrs.  Fincke  and 

Jungnickel Gccde. 

Fourth  Symphony  Concert,,  March  13  : 

Symphony,  C  minor,  No.  B Beethoven. 

Compositions  for  Piano. 

Nocturne  G  Minor.    Work  37.  No.  1. — 

Cradle  Song  D  flat  Major,    Work  57.— 

Eondo  E  flat  Major.    Work  16.— 

Mme.  Julia  Riv<5-Iiing Chopin. 

Songs  wdth  Piano. 

1   Love  Thee. — In   the  Woods. — Good 

Morning Edvard  Greig. 

Slumber  Song. 

Miss  Fannie  Kellogg E.  Wagner. 

The  Roman  Carnival.    Concert  Overture. 

Work  9 Hector  Berlioz. 

March  17,  at  Washingion,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Athenfeum  Club,  of  that  city  : 
Fourth  Norse  Suite. 

D  Major.    Work  25.   Composed  in  Bal- 
timore, 1876-1877.    On  the  Ocean.— In 

the  Style  of  a  Folk-song. — Mermaids* 
■   Dance. — Love  Song. — Toward  the  Shore 

Asgar  Hamerik. 
Andante  and  Rondo  from  the  Violin  Con- 
certo.   Transcribed  for  the  piano    by 

Mme.  Rivi^-King.  —  Mnie.  Julia  Riv*;- 

King Mendelssohn. 

Raid  of  the  Vikings. 

Overture  to  a  Norse  drama.    Work  25. 

Composed  1878 Emil  Harfmann. 

Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

C  sharp  Minor.    No.  2. 

Mme.  Julia  Rivi^-King Liszt. 

Leonora  Overture.    C  Major.    No.  3 Beethoven. 

March  20,  at  the  Peabody  Institute  (Fifth  Symphony 
Concert)  Mr.  Hamerik's  Fourth  Norse  Sitite  was  re- 
peated and  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm.  It 
was  quite  natural  for  the  director  to  take  particular 
pains  in  rehearsing  his  own  composition,  which  was 
superbly  played  by  the  orchestra.  The  work  is  char- 
acterized by  luxurious  melody,  as  in  the  Love  Song, 
and  by  rich  and  powerful  instrumentation  and  telling 
effects  throughout. 

Appropriate  and  very  pleasing  use  is  occasionally 
made  of  two  harps  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
movements. 

Beside  the  Suite,  Beethoven's  Leonora  Overture  No. 
3  was  performed,  and  Mr.  Franz  Remmertz  sang  the 
seven  enchanting  (S'c/ione  Miillerin  songs  :  "Wohin," 
"Am  Feierabend,"  "  Der  Neugierige,"  "Ungeduld," 
"  Der  Miiller  und  der  Bach,"  "Die  bose  Farbe," 
"  Trockne  Blumen." 

It  cannot  but  be  said  that  iu  several  of  the  songs,  Mr. 
Remmertz  with  his  rich  voice  was  highly  effective,  but 
for  the  most  i^art  the  proper  spirit  was  wanting.  What 
success  he  achieved  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
splendid  telling  calibre  of  his  magnificent  voice,  but 
is  there  not  something  more  required  in  songs  like 
these  ?  Mr.  Remraertz's  forte  is  evidently  Oratorio 
music,  for  which  his  heavy  voice  and  style  are  best 
suited. 
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Milwaukee,  Wis.  ,  March  20.  —  The  Musical  So- 
ciety, Eugene  Luening,  Director,  gave  its  260th  concert 
last  evening.     The  i:oUowing  was  the  programme  : 

1.  "VVintersong W.  TscMrch. 

Male  Chorus. 

2.  Piano  Solo — Ballad,  A  fiat C.  lleinecke. 

Misa  Bertha  Burge. 

3.  Pagen  Aria  from  the  "  Huguenots"    .    .    .Meyerbeer. 

Miss  Jennie  Jerzykiewicz. 

4.  Aria  from  Orpbeus Gluck. 

Miss  Bella  Fink. 

5.  a,  Lerchenbaum .  M.  JJauptmann. 

b.  The  Fisher Arno  Kleffel. 

IMixed  Chorus. 

6.  The  Bird.    . H.  Lutteviann. 

Piano  Solo  and  Male  Chorus. 

7.  Piano  Solo. 

a.  Study Scarlatti. 

b.  Vogel  als  Prophet Schumann. 

c.  Valse,  E  Minor Cliopin. 

Miss  Bertha  Burge. 

S.    a.  Passing  by C.  Loewe. 

6.  Beware B.  Bamann. 

Mixed  Chorus. 

9.  a.  Cradlesong .    .    ,  J.  Brahms. 

b.  In  the  Forest M.  HarUnann. 

Miss  Jennie  Jerzykiewicz. 

10.  a.  Home C.  F.  Fischei: 

b.  Soldiers  Song F.  Liszt. 

Male  Chorus. 

The  chorus  work  was  good,  on  the  whole,  though 
there  were  occasional  sUps  in  time.  The  shading  and 
intonation  were  good.  Miss  Burge  is  a  well  schooled 
and  musicianly  pianist,  and  gave  much  satisfaction. 
Miss  Jerzykiewicz's  selections  were  well  adapted  to 
her  voice,  so  that  her  ilne  training  showed  for  all  it 
was  worth.  Miss  Fink  is  a  young  girl  with  a  plunome- 
nal  contralto  voice.  Her  singing  shows  marked 
improvement  under  Mr.  Luening' s  tuition.  Mr.  L. 
is  doing  admirable  work  both  as  teacher  and  con- 
ductor J.  C.  F. 

Our  space  is  exhausted,  and  there  yet  remain  for 
notice  numerous  important  Concerts  of  this  memo- 
rable and  crowded  period.  The  very  interesting  one 
by  Mr.  Authur  Foote ;  the  still  lengthening  series  of 
Mr.  Perabo's  recitals,  rich  in  good  tilings  and  in  their 
bewildering  array  of  neio  piano  quartets,  trios,  etc. ; 
the  Concerts  of  the  vocal  Clubs,  the  Apollo  and  the 
Boylston,  — •  of  all  these,  and  more,  our  notice  is  re- 
luctantly postponed. 


LOCAL  NOTES. 

The  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts  season,  the  fif- 
teenth, was  concluded  this  week,  with  the  great  Schu- 
bert Symphony,  Beethoven's  Overture  in  C,  Op.  124, 
a  new  and  brilliant  Piano  Concerto  by  Von  Bronsart, 
played  by  Mr.  Lang,  and  vocal  solos  by  Miss  Fannie 
Louise  Barnes. 

— Next  in  order  comes  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Socie- 
ty Easter  Oratorio,  Israel  in  Egypt,  to-moiTow  evening. 
■The  soloists  are  Sirs.  H.  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Wliit- 
ney,  Mrs.  Frank  Kinsley,  Messrs.  W.  C.  Tower,  J.  F. 
■Wmch  and  M.  W.  Whitney. 

The  fifth  triennial  festival  of  the  Society  wUl  be 
held  at  the  Music  Hall  in  May.  Seven  concerts  will  be 
given,  at  which  the  following  works  will  be  performed  : 
— >Iay  4,  evening,  St.  Paul,  Mendelssohn  ;  May  5, 
evening.  The  Last  .Judyment,  Spohr  ;  Stabat  Hater, 
Rossini  ;  May  6,  afternoon.  Ninth  [choral]  Symphony, 
Beethoven,  4.3d  Psalm,  Jud(/e  me,  0  God !  Mendels- 
sohn ;  ilay  6,  evening,  Manzoni  Requiem,  Verdi ; 
May  7,  evening,  Hprin;f  and  Suntmer,  from  The  Sea- 
sons, Haydn  ;  The  Deluge,  Saint  Saens  ;  May  8,  after- 
noon, a  misceUaneous  concert,  including  Utrecht  .Jubi- 
late, by  Handel ;  May  9,  evening,  Solomon,  Handel. 
The  following  vocalists  wUl  appear,  Miss  Emma  C. 
Thnrsby,  Jliss  Annie  Cary,  Miss  EmUy  Winant ; 
Italo  Campanini,  C.  R.  Adams,  W.  H.  Fessenden,  W. 
Conrtnay,  M.  W.  Whitney,  .J.  F.  Winch,  G.  W.  Dud- 
ley. Orchestra  of  .seventy,  including  the  best  Boston 
filayers,  under  Listemann.  B.  .J.  Lsmg  will  be  the  or- 
ganist, and  Carl  Zerralm,  conductor.  Season  tickets  at 
.*12.  each,  will  be  for  sale  on  Jlonday,  March  29,  at 
Music  Hall.  Holders  of  Season  tickets  for  the  winter's 
(■onrse  of  oratorios  may  secure  tlieir  present  seats  be- 
fore that  date.  Orders  for  season  tickets  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Peck,  at  Music  H;ill,  or  to  A.  P.  Browne, 
secretirj-,  Postoffice  box  2.7M. 

—It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  J.  K.  Paine's  brilliant  and 
masterly  "Spring"  Symphony  is  to  be  performed  at 
one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  May  Fes- 
tival. We  tnjst  that  this  may  be  so.  The  Society  will 
show  good  taste,  judgment,  and  appreciation  by  af- 


fording the  musical  public  another  opportunity  of 
hearing  this  beautiful  work, —  Gazette. 

— The  Sanders  Theatre  Concerts  have  resulted  in 
some  pecuniary  loss.  To  make  this  good,  a  concert  of 
a  somewhat  miscellaneous,  yet  artistic  character,  will 
be  given  there  next  Tuesday  evening,  for  which 
Messrs.  Ole  Bull,  Listemann,  Geo.  L.  Osgood,  Arthur 
Foote,  Warren  A.  Locke  and  others,  have  volunteered 
their  aid. 

— That  conscientious  and  accomplished  artist,  Mrs. 
L.  S.  Frohock,  will  give  a  Matinee  at  Wesleyan  Hall, 
at  3  p.  M. ,  next  Tuesday,  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs. 
Listemann  and  Fries.  Selections  from  Bach,  Beet- 
hoven, Schumann,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Saint  Saens. 

— On  the  15th  of  April,  Berlioz's  La  Damnation  de 
Faust  will  be  brought  out  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
at  the  Music  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 
The  chorus  rehearsals  are  making  satisfactory  prog- 
ress. There  is  a  carefully  selected  chorus  of  200  voices, 
all  pledged  to  punctual  attendance  at  every  rehearsal ; 
the  orchestra  wUl  be  the  best  and  most  complete  that 
Boston  can  supply  ;  -  and  the  solos  are  distributed  as 
follows;  —  Marguerite,  Mrs.  E.  Humphrey  Allen  ; 
Faust,  Mr.  W.  J.  Winch  ;  Mephistopheles,  Mr.  Clar- 
ence E.  Hay  ;  Brander,  Mr.  Sebastian  B.  Schlesiuger. 
No  musical  event_of  the  season  is  more  eagerly  looked 
forward  to. 

— The  Cecelia,  at  its  next  concert,  April  12,  wUl 
give  Schumann's  music  to  Byron's  Manfred,  with 
readings  of  a  portion  of  the  tragedy  by  Mr.  Howard  M. 
Ticknor. 

— A  concert  wUl  be  given  in  Mechanic's  Hall  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  12,  by  Mr.  John  Orth,  assisted  by 
Mr.  George  L.  Osgood  and  Mr.  Gustav  Dannreuther. 

— Besides  the  Faust  of  Berlioz,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  will 
give  two  concerts,  on  the  1st  and  22d  of  April,  at  Me- 
chanic's HaU.  In  the  first,  a  Bach  Concerto  for  four 
pianos  wiU  be  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  here. 

—  The  fifth  Euterpe  concert,  originally  announced  for 
April  14,  has  been  postponed.  The  date  has  not  yet 
been  settled  upon.  The  Beethoven  Quintet  Club  will 
play.  A  concert  wUl  also  be  given  in  May,  of  which 
further  particulars  wUI  be  duly  made  Icnowh. 

—  Mr.  Peck's  benefit  concert,  to  be  given  in  Music 
Hall,  April  14,  will  be  an  attractive  entertainment. 
For  vocalists  there  wUl  be  Miss  Gertrude  Franklyu 
and  Miss  Emily  Winant.  There  wiU  also  be  piano 
solos  by  Mr.  Joseffy,  and  a  large  orchestra  will  take 
part  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas. 

Euterpe.  —  We  had  to  forego  the  temptation  of 
the  fourth  concert  (March  10),  the  more  reluctantly 
that  it  ofiered  the  fine  contrast  of  two  such  Quar- 
tets as  the  Op.  132  in  A  minor,  of  Beethoven,  and 
the  more  clear  and  readily  appreciable  Op.  44,  No. 
1,  in  D,  by  Mendelssohn.  The  former  had  been 
played  here  tliree  times  (in  1865  and  1873)  by  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  and,  so  far  as  we  re- 
member, with  pretty  general  acceptance.  Yet  now 
we  read  such  criticisms  as  these  upon  it :  — 

"Probably  it  would  not  have  been  thought  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Euteqje  had  not  the  name  of  Beet- 
hoven been  associated  with  it.  As  the  great  composer 
was  in  all  probability  afflicted  with  total  deafness  at 
the  time  it  was  written,  he  never  could  have  heard  it 
performed.  The  opening  movemeuts  are  rendered 
fairly  tedious  by  the  extravagant  attention  that  has 
been  paid  to  thematic  development,  and  throughout  the 
musical  ideas  advanced  are  vague  and  mysterious,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  melodies  being  obscured  by  a 
strictly  polj'phonic  and  for  tlie  most  part  uninteresting 
treatment." 

"Beethoven's  work,  which  is  rarely  heard,  is  an  ab- 
struse, elaborate,  diffuse,  and  vague  composition.  Like 
nearly  aU  of  Beethoven's  later  writings,  repeated  hear- 
ings and  close  study  of  the  quartet  are  necessary  be- 
fore one  can  even  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  work,  and  admiration  is  then  excited  more 
for  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
themes,  than  for  the  beauty  of  those  themes.'' 

We  are  tempted,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  showing 
how  different  an  impression  the  work  has  produced 
upon  some  minds,  to  reproduce  here  a  part  of  what 
we  wrote  about  it  in  Nov.  1873.  If  it  gets  no  jus- 
tice now,  let  it  appear  that  it  was  once  in  some  hum- 
ble degree  appreciated;  — 

"We  hardly  dare  to  say  more  ot  it  now  than  we  diil 
in  186.'5,  and  tliat  is  all  expressed  in  two  words:  wonder 
and  delight.  We  had  never  known  so  great  a  work  011 
first  hearing  so  to  to  take  hold  of  a  whole  audience.  It 
wa3  followed  with  breathless  interest,  every  mo^'emcnt 


heartUy  applauded,  reaching  a  fine  climax  of  excite- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  very  impassioned  Finale.  It 
should  have  been  heard  since,  season  after  season;  in- 
deed it  is  one  of  those  works  which,  to  be  fully  under- 
stood, and  more  and  more  enjoyed  and  inwardly  pos- 
sessed, might  well  be  listened  to  as  often  as  once  a 
week  throughout  a  season.  Its  beauty  and  its  senti- 
ment are  inexhaustible.  ,  Beethoven  composed  it  after 
a  severe  and  painful  illness,  and  in  its  successive 
movements  gave  expression  to  the  various  altematin"  ' 
moods  of  fever,  convalescence,  gratitude  and  joy.  The . 
first  movement  is  a  fitful,  restless  and  imaginative  Al- 
legro, spiinging  from  a  slow,  deep  musing  introduction 
of  a  few  bars  of  rich,  strange  harmony,  in  which  the 
instruments  appear  to  yearn  and  strain  to  reaeh  above 
their  sphere,  the  tenor  and  the  bass  soaring  above  the 
violins  at  times.  The  whole  is  strangely  beautiful,  the 
sickness  of  a  great  mind;  clear,  consistent,  musical 
throughout;  hope  and  faith  and  courage  never  lost. 
The  second  movement  (Allegro  ma  non  tanto)  in  the 
3-4  Scherzo  measure,  is  not  a  Scherzo  in  spirit,  but  does 
exxjress  the  awakening  of  a  new  hope;  the  heavy  palsy-, 
ing  hand  is  lifted,  and  we  seem  to  move  once  more  and 
with  a  measured  content.  Then  comes  the  Adagio  — 
jnoWo  Adagio  it  begins  —  over  which  he"  has  inscribed 
the  title:  Canzona  di ringraziamento,  in  modo  Lidico 
offerta  alia  divinita  da  un  guarito,  that  is:  "  Song  of 
thanksgiving,  in  the  Lydian  mode,  offered  to  the  Deity 
by  one  recovering  from  sickness."  The  Lydian  is  that 
one  of  the  old  Church  modes  which  makes  our  diatonic, 
major  scale  of  C  begin  with  F;  iu  other  words  it  is  our 
key  of  F  major  with  a  B  natural  always  in  the  place  of 
B  flat.  This  gives_  a  peculiar  church-like  flavor  to  the 
harmony,  and  as  Beethoven  here  handles  it  the  expres- 
sion is  rehgious  and  sublime.  But  presently  this  broad 
4r4  measure  gives  place  to  and  alternates  with  an  An- 
dante, 3-8  in  D  major,  as  the  convalescent  feels  within 
him  a  new  force  ("6'e)iteHf?o  nuova  forza'').  This  is 
marvellously  beautiful  and  fuU  of  delicate  and  subtle 
fancies:  genius  feels  "the  vision  and  the  faculty  di- 
vine" returning.  Aud  there  is  the  deepest  tenderness 
and  lovehness  in  the  lingering,  fond  variation  of  the 
Adagio  where  it  comes  back  to  close  the  movemen  t 
( "  coTi  intiinissimo  sentimenlo  " ).  A  most  spirited  and 
reassuring  march  (^He^roJ/areza  assai  vivace)  in  A 
major,  heralds  the  Finale,  —  a  wonderful  piece  of  elo- 
quent impassioned  recitative  forming  the  transition  to 
the  stm  more  impassioned  and  exciting  last  Allegro. 
Yet  iu  aU  this  there  is  nothing  morbid ;  it  is  the  con- 
quering spirit  looking  down  over  its  assent  of  suffering 
and  trial  aud  celebrating  the  divine  secret  learned  in 
infirmity  and  pain.  If  ever  for  a  moment  the  strain 
sickens,  it  is  but  the  text  and  foil  to  instant  glorious  re- 
covery. WonderfuUy  clear,  too,  is  all  this  complex, 
subtle,  ever  varied  musical  discourse,  or  rather  self- 
communion. 


New  YoKK. — ^  What  promised  to  be  a  most  impor- 
tant event  of  the  season,  the  performance  under  Dr. 
Damrosch,  of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  Music, 
seems  to  have  fallen  rather  short  of  expectation.  It 
needs  our  Boston  Music  HaU  to  display  the  forces  for 
so  great  a  work  to  good  advantage.  But  little  more 
than  half  of  the  work  was  given.  Here  the  whole  re-  - 
quired  two  concerts  on  one  day  (Good  Friday). 

The  separation  of  the  orchestra  into  two  distinct  di- 
visions, being  necessary  by  the  conveniences  of  St. 
George's  Church,  where  the  performance  took  place, 
seriously  marred  its  success.  The  solos  were  taken  by 
Mrs.  Granger  Dow  (soprano).  Miss  Mathilde  PhUlipps, 
(alto),  Mr.  WiUiam  J.Winch  (tenor),  Mr.  John  F.  Winch 
and  Mr.  George  E.  Aiken  (bassos). 

Ces'Cinnati.  —  The  serious  division  between  Theo-  . 
dore  Thomas,  and  Mr.  George  Ward  Nichols  and  his 
associates  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  College  of 
Music,  resulting  in  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
his  return  to  New  York,  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
ventilated  in  all  the  newspapers  throughout  the  land. 
We  have  no  deshe  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, but  can  easily  presume  that  each  party,  from 
its  own  pomt  of  view,  is  in  the  right,  and  that  it  has  all 
resulted  for  the  best.  At  all  events  we  can  congratulate 
the  founders  and  directors  of  the  College,  that  they 
feel  so  strong  in  means  and  confidence  for  going  on  as' 
well  as  ever,  if  not  better,  in  spite  of  the  secession  of  ,. 
the  great  oi'chestral  leader,  whom  New  York  of  course 
is  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  call  her  own  again.  Th  e 
Directors  of  the  College  have  issued  a  very  cheerful,  ,  " 
reassuring  circular,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  entire 
Faculty  of  thirty-one  professors  and  teacljers  retain 
their  places,  and  that  the  institution  is  to  be  divided 
ijito  two  deiHirtnicnts— an  Academic  Department,  aud  a 
General  Music  School.  AVe  liojie  to  find  room  for  the 
full  statement  in  another  number. 
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■R.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

'FhARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
*-'  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing-   Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


c. 


TifR.   WILLIAM  F.   APTIIORF, 
•"  Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 
Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1870-1873,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  is6Teemont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

n^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
jc  leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

''  RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


'P    P.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

MR-  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte   Teacher, 
149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

^RS.    WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL    CULTURE, 

No._  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


yiR.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YD  EN, 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 


JiJR.  JUNIUS  W.   vy/ZZ  (Leipsic,  i860  101863), 
•''■'    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  -Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  WuLF  Fries. 


^R.  B.  J.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


^ERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address :  Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


J^/IR.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


y- 


C.  D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


IRNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 

Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 


QARLYLE   PETERSILEA,      ' 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  AND  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


JI^UGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

-"  FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 

146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  aiid  s  o'clock. 


f^USS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  29th,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Applications  received  daily,  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  M. 


fj   L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora,  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  Correlli.,  Arthnrsoft,  Mmes.  Arnmdt  ajid  Moite. 

Piivate  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


J^YRON'  IV.    WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


S. 


yj/i?.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
_  Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 


"MADAME   RUDERSDORFF, 

so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence. 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


7. 


B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 
READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


WHITNEY, 
ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 

125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


p^ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


pyiLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND   TEACHER   OF   THE   PIANO-FORTE, 
J 157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q     W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND   ORGAN    LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


QARL 


ZERRAHN 
GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
■      BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

,    .      „    .(MihtaryBand JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

^'='^°'=''=  •(  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


YUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR   THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
E^^  This  Department  has  cliarge  0/  atttke  Pianos  used  m 
ike  Pnblic  Schools  ol Boston. 
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DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

//j  contetits  relate  maiyily  to  the  Art  of  Music,  hit  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature;  including  from  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories'; on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


OLUB  KATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  AND  Surgical  Journal  6.75  "        " 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  6e  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additional. 

Jlg="  Specimen  copies  of  DwiGHx's  JOURNAL  OF  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The 'jovKRA'L  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  LoRlNG's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Manliness  of  Christ.  By  Thomas 
Hughes,  author  of  "  Tora  Brown  at  Rugby,"  etc. 
81.00.  Cheap  edition,  paper,  25  cents.  A  book 
that  everybody  should  read, — nianly,  intere6ting, 
and  full  of  life. 

"Mr.  Hughes  might  almost  he  called  au  apostle  of  man- 
liness. The  career  of  his  "Tom  Brown"  has  heen  fol- 
lowed by  all  English-speaking  lads  and  young  men  with 
the  warmest  interest,  and  has  heen  accepted  on  all  hands 
as  a  type  of  courage  and  manliness.  jMr.  Hughes  will 
have  a  hearing  which  few  writers  could  obtain,  as  he  at^ 
tempts  to  portray  the  character  of  Christ  as  first  of  all  a 
manly  and  coui-ageous  character.  He  defines  the  tests  of 
manliness,  and  then  subiects  to  these  tests  the  incidents 
which  are  recorded  of  Christ.  He  presents  in  a  graphic 
and  striking  way  the  successive  acts  in  that  great  and 
thrilling  drama,  and  shows  ns  at  every  point  the  figure  of 
Christ  as  an  embodiment  of  strength,  vigor,  endurance, 
and  courage.  The  little  volume  is  so  compact  that  it  might 
be  read  at  a  sitting,  but  thoughtful  readers  will  prefer  not 
to  hasten  through  its  pages. — Boston  Journal, 

lialbor.  Seventh  volume  of  "Boston  Monday 
Lectures."  With  Preludes  on  Current  Events. 
By  Joseph  Cook.  81-50.  A  striking  book  on  a 
very  important  subject. 


5K*^  jPor  sale  by  hook-sdlers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  by  the  Publishers,  '  . 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


PRICE  REDUCED. 


THE 


Family  Mrary  of  Eritisli  Poetry 

From  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
James  T.  Fields  and  Edwin  P.  Whipple. 
I  vol.  royal  8vo,  1028  pages.  With  Heliotype 
Portraits  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Miltou,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  Byx'on,  Tennyson,  and  Mrs.  Brownin;^. 
Cloth,  handsomely  stamped,  S5.00  ;  half  calf, 
$9.00  ;  Morocco  or  tree  calf,  $12.00. 

This  is  beyond  comparison  the  fullest  and  best 
Bingle-volume  collection  of  British  poetry  ever 
published.  Ifc  contains  as  much  as  twelve  ordi- 
nary volumes,  yet  the  type  is  large  enough  for 
easy  reading.  The  editors  have  taken  great  pains 
to  include  in  this  book  the  best  work  of  all  British 
poets  of  any  distinction. 

The  following  extracts  from  journals  of  high 
standing  will  show  how  this  Family  Library  is 
r-egarded  by  competent  judges  :  — 

Xhere  is  every  reason  why  the  book  should  become  the 
standard  collection  of  British  poetry  for  home  use.  .  .  . 
It  required  a  knowledge  of  Euglish  history  and  English 
thought,  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  from  which  the  poetry 
grew  ;  in  brief,  the  book  required  the  educated  and  culti- 
vated taste  of  one  who  knows  and  loves  English  literature. 
It  is  this  background  of  preparation,  the  ricbly-stored 
mind,  and  the  mature  judgment  shown  in  the  selections, 
which  make  the  book  a  real  literary  work.  —  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser, 

>'o  previous  single-volume  anthology  has  evtr  ap- 
proached it  in  the  quantity,  variety,  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  its  materials  ;  or  has  contained  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  what  is  distinctly  best  in  the  poetry  of  our  mother 
tongue.  —  The  Eclectic  Magazine. 

We  commend  "  The  Eamily  Library  of  British  Poetry  " 
with  true  heartineas,  as  a  teit^book,  to  schools,  academies 
and  colleges  desirous  of  obtaining  an  eligible  knowledge 
of  English  literature.  Still  more  should  it  hold  an  hon- 
ored place  in  every  library  as  a  book  of  reference,  and  for 
iamily  use  its  value  is  beyond  price.  —  Providence  Journal 

The  work  is  certainly  a  notable  one  of  its  kind,  the  be3t, 
indeed,  that  editorial  diligence  and  skill  have  yet  given  to 
the  public.  —  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Tiua  handsome  and  portly  volume  is  just  what  It  claims 
to  be,  —  a  library  containing  all  that  is  best  in  British  Po- 
etry.—  Examiner  and  Chronicle  (New  York). 

The  volume  Li  one  which  may  be  commended  with  spe- 
cial Hatisfactton  to  the  wideiit  pot<sible  reacting.  —  Boston 
Journal. 

A  boon  to  the  EugliKh- reading  world.  —  N.  Y.  Observer. 

[{  &  more  magaiflcent  volume  of  poetr;  than  this  hafl 
ev  T  been  compiled  and  published,  It  has  nr.t  been  onr 
good  foitnne  to  see  It.  ...  .  We  have  fonod  nothing  In 
the  volume  to  disappoint  our  highest  anticipations,  and 
much,  very  much,  to  admire  and  praUe. —  Christian  Ad- 
vocate (New  York).  ■■ 


%*  Far  uUe  by  all  BookstlUrt.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  r«- 
«fpl  of  priAf,  by  the  Publishes, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Bostou. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE, 

LUNCH  COUNTER. 

FANCY  OYSTERS, 
PRIVA  TE  DINING  ROOMS. 

Table  d'hote  dinner,  from  i  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place,  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a 
first-class  Kestauraut  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for 
Ijrompt  service;  also,  Private  Dining  Rooms  for  families  or 
parties  after  concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of 
good  cooking. 

WINE  AND  CIGAKS  of  my  own  importation. 

Open   tin  12  o'cloch-,  r.  31, 

LOUIS  p.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 


Cafe  Restaurant. 

IMPORTED   WINES,    ETC. 

"Which  are  highly  recommended. 


Dinner  and  Supper  Pa7'iies,  Clubs.,  Literary^ 
Miisical.,   College  Classes.,  etc. 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  "with  taste,  at 

VOSSLER'S, 
Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ALFRED   MUDGE  &  SON, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

3-i  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MUSICAL  PRINTING  A   SPECIALTY. 


Standard  Essays. 


25acon. 


THE  WORKS  OF  FRANCIS  BACON.     Col.ected  and  edited  by  James  Spedding,  Robert 
Leslie  Ellis,  and  Douglas  Denon  Heath.     Rhirside  Edition.    Two  steel  portraits  o£  Lord 
Bacon  and  a  full  Index.     15  vols,  crown  8vo,  $33.75  ;  half  calf,  $60.00. 
THE  SAME.     Popular  Edition.     With  portraits.     2  vols,  crown  8vo,  $5.00 ;  half  calf,  ^g.oa 

These*  editions  of  Bacon's  works  are  far  the  best  ever  oubJished.    The  scholarly  and  critical  care  devoted  to  them 
is  almost  without  parallel  iu  the  history  of  literature. 
Lord  Bacon  was  the  greatest  genius  that  England,  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  ever  produced.  —  Pope. 


2&rotoii. 

SPARE   HOURS.     By  Dr.  John  Brown. 
2  vols.  i2mo,  J1.50  each  ;  the  set,  half  calf,  % 


First  and  Second  Series. 
1.00. 


With  fine  steel  portrait 


The  charm  that  pervades  these  pages  has  rarely  been  equaled  by  the  best  things  of  modem  or  ancient  writers  of 
tale  and  essay.  Fiill  of  truth,  tenderness,  humor,  wisdom,  and  wit,  they  delight  us  with  tlieir  simple  beauty  and  the 
depth  of  their  pathetic  passages.  —  New  York  Observer. 

There  have  been  no  more  polished,  thoughtful,  and  elevated  essays  published  in  this  age.  —  The  Christian  Renter 
(Boston). 

Cadplc. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE.     With  a  fine 
steel  portrait  of  the  author.     4  vols,  crown  8vo,  $7.50;  half  calf,  $15.00. 

As  far  as  completeness  goes  nothing  can  equal  this  erJir^on.  —  R.  S.  Mackenzie  ik  ttie  Philadeiphia  Press. 
His  value  as  an  inspirer  and  awakener  cannot  be  over  estimated.  — James  Russei.l  Lowell. 


%:t  (©uincqi. 


CRITICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS,  AND  COMPLETE 
WORKS  OF  THOMAS  DE  QUINCE  Y.  Riverside  Edition.  Reedited  and  enlarged,  with 
iieel  portrait  of  De  Quincey.     12  vols,  cro^n  8vo,  per  vol.  $1.75  ;  the  set,  I21.00;  half  calf,  ;i542.oo. 

A  great  master  of  Englisli  composition ;  a  critic  oi  ancommon  delicacy ;  an  honest  and  unflinching  investigator  of  re- 
ceived opinions ;  a  philosopliic  inquirer  second  only  <x>  his  firt>t  and  sole  hero  (Coleridge),  —  De  Quincey  has  left  no  suc- 
cessor to  his  rank.  The  exquisite  finish  of  style,  witli  the  scholastic  vigor  of  his  logic,  forms  a  combination  wliich 
centuries  may  never  reproduce,  but  which  every  generation  should  study  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  English  literature-  — 
Quarterly  Revisw  (London). 

PROSE  WORKS  OF  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.  Including  all  the  Essays  he  has  ever 
published  in  book  form.     3  vols,  crown  bvo,  $7.50  ;  half  calf,  ^^13.50;  morocco  or  tree  calf,  ^iS.oo. 

A  collection  of  prose-writing  informed  with  poetry,  the  fearless^  and  serene  sincerity  of  which,  the  wisdom,  the  suutid 
sense,  the  humor,  the  wit,  the  marvelous  iusigli/  of  which,  make  it  a  literary  treasure  that  may  well  move  our  gratitude. 
—T/t£  Nation  {New  York). 

There  is  no  pan  living  to  whom,  as  a  writer,  eo  many  of  us  feel  and  thankfully  acknowledge  so  great  an  indebtedness 
for  ennobling  impulses.  We  look  upon  him  ag  Jne  of  the  few  men  of  genius  whom  our  age  has  produced.  —  James  Rus* 
SELL  Lowell. 

WORKS  OF  MICHAEL  DE  MONTAIGNE.  Comprising  his  Essays,  Journey  into  Italy,  and 
Letters  ;  with  Notes  from  all  the  Commentators,  Biographical  and  Bibliographical  Notices,  etc.,  by 
W.  Hazlitt.     With  a  portrait  of  Montaigne.     4  vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^7.50;  half  calf,  $15.00. 

There  have  been  men  with  deeper  insight ;  but,  one  would  say,  never  a  man  with  such  abundance  of  thoughts ;  he  19 
never  dull,  never  insincere,  and  has  the  genius  to  make  the  reader  care  for  all  that  he  cares  for.  —  R.  W.  Emukson,  10 
Representu-tive  Alen. 

Montaigne'i  and  Howell's  Letters  are  my  bedside  books.  If  I  wake  at  night  I  have  one  or  other  of  them  to  prattle  mo 
to  sleep  again.  They  talk  about  themselves  for  ever,  and  don't  weary  me.  I  like  to  hear  them  tell  their  old  stories  over 
and  over  again. —  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

THE  THOUGHTS,  LETTERS,  AND  OPUSCULES  OF  BLAISE  PASCAL.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  O.  W.  Wight,  A.  M.,  with  Introductory  Notices,  and  Notes  from  all  the 
Commentators. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS  OF  BLAISE  PASCAL.  A  new  Translation,  with  Histori- 
cal Introduction  and  Notes  by  Rev.  Thomas  McCrie,  preceded  by  a  Life  of  Pascal,  a  Critical 
Essay,  and  a  Biographical  Notice. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo,  each,  $2.25  ;  half  calf,  J4.00. 

There  are  few  names  which  have  become  more  claRsical  in  modern  literature  than  Blaise  Pascal.  His  writings  con- 
finue  to  be  studied  lor  the  perfection  of  their  style  and  the  vitality  of  their  substance.  —  Principal  Tulloch. 

ile  is  sublime  by  good  sense  as  well  as  by  genius.  —  M.  ViLLitMAlN. 

IJy  the  confession  ol  the  first  French  crittcs,  the  Lettres  Provinciates  did  more  than  any  other  composition  to  fix  the 
Fr'rnch  lancua^ej  ....  and  as  the  Letters  were  the  first  model  of  French  prose,  so  they  still  remain  the  objects  of  un- 
qualified admiration.  —  Hicnky  Ruguk^,  in  Eduiburgh  Review. 

*,*  For  sale  by  DoukseUers.     Sent,  post-paid.,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 
HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  i  CO.,  Boston  ;  21  Astor  Place,  New  YokK. 
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THE 


EMERSON 


Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  Tliey 
have  been  ■widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out" 
mth  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  IN  ADVAjS^CE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  ■will  compare  favorably  with 

THE    BEST    MADE. 

The  EMEESON  tJPKIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6i  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREKOOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    55,000    MADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reputation  as  the^ 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  esclusive_use  of  first-class 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  BLAKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

GHIOKBIIINQ  &  SONS, 

130  Fifth  Avenue, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK. 


PIANOS, 

630  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 


From  Caelvle  Peteksilea,  the  eminent  Pianist,  and 
Principal  of  Petersilea^s  Music  School,  Bostoti. 

Messi-s.  A.  M.  McPhail  &  Co. :  — 

dents,  —  Having  long  known  of  your  Pianos  as  among  tlie 
finest  in  the  United  States,  and  having  also  tested  them 
myself,  I  pronounce  them  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best 
Square  Pianos  which  have  ever  come  under  my  observation 
either  in  America  or  Europe.    CAELTLE  PETEESILEA. 


BOSTON 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   186T. 

gijgco  Not  more  than  from  three  to  four  «af» 
*'Sg  pupils  iu  a  class.  =:S3a 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thorougli  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a 

FINISHED   MUSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-<lay  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as 

THE  ONLY  VIOLIN  SCHOOL  IN  AMEEICA 
deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
Tebruary,  and  April. 

Saad  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBUEG,  Diraclor. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

Thb  Febst  Established  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. . 
The  lesser  styles  are  , 

MIRACLES  OP  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians,  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  pf  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

MANUFACTUKED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Church  Street,  New  York, 

DRY  PROCESS  OF  COPYING. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  JIusicians  to  our  New  Method  of  Copyi>'G,  bj'  wliicli  an  original  ■^Tlting 
of  Music,  etc.,  can 'be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  the  expense  and  time  of  manuscript 
reduplication,  lithographing  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copying  hitherto  in  use.  To  Organists  and 
Leaders  of  church-choirs,  Orchestral  Conductors,  Band-masters,  musical  orgauizatious,  and  musicians  generally  — 
all  who  have  any  use  for  duplicate  or  manifold  copies  of  music,  the  Hektograph  vrill  be  found  invaluable,  as  from 
one  original  copy  made  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  it  -will  give  back  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  perfect  copies.  The  Hek- 
tograph is  already  in  use  by  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  Conductors,  and  Musical  Societies, 

We  are  prepared  to  suply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  withMusicPaperruledinthe  Hektograph  ink,  and  also 
with  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

For  Prices  and  other  particulars,  send  for  Circular, 
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^u^it  ^ul»Ii^l)ersf. 


COMMON  PRAISE  HYMNAL  '^^^^ 

J.  H.  AVATEKBUllV,  is  a  wonderfully  good,  compact  and 
cheap  collection  of  150  standard  liymn  tunes,  170  standard 
hymns,  and  numerous  chants.  Examine  for  Sunday 
School  or  Congregation. 

NEW  FLOWER  QUEEN.  ?s.f  i^e^Isfa^anT?^: 

proved  by  the  author,  and  is  a  tine  cantata  for  Jlay  and 
Flower  Time. 

EMERSON'S  ANTHEM  BOOK.  ^Ml^M 

A  very  sut'trior  Antlieni  Btiok. 

White  Eobes.  (30  cts.)  Best  Sunday-school  Song  Book. 

DnDIMOnKIADC  (60  cts.)  Good  music,  a  poem  to 
flUDIriOUI^inUti  recited,  tableaux,  and  amusing 
action,  founded  upon  the  adventures  of  "  Poor  Eobiusou 
Crusoe."    By  A.  DAEE. 

Temperance  JeAvels.    (35  cts.)    Best  Temperance  Book. 

FIELD  OF  HONOR,  ty"  HEKOLu"  a  famous'  opera. 
Just  published. 

THE  SORCERER.    (Sl)    SULLIVANS  Best  Opera. 
Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Songs  of  the  Pyrenees,  arr.  froni  traditional  PjTenean 
^lelodies  by  Sturgis  and  Blake. 

1.  Hasta  la  lUanaiia  iTo-morrow) 25 

2.  La  Boca  de  Pepita  (Pepita's  mouth) 26 

3.  Dodo 20 

4.  Teresit^  Mia 35 

5.  Bolero • 26 

6.  Me  gustan  To  das  (The  girl  -nith  the  golden  hair. .  .25 
7a.  Le  Beau  Vaisseau  (The  gallant  Ship).     Spinmng 

\Mieel  Songs,  No.  1 40 

7b.  Eose  de  Provence.    Spinning  Wheel  Songs,  No.  2,    .40 

S.    La  Gitana  (The  Gipsy) 25 

Complete S2.00 

Published  l)y  CAM.  PKTJFEE,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 
Sent,2J0St-pai(l,  on  receipt  of  marked  price. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  lOSIG. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  K.  S.  Vol.  15  of  "The  Phil- 
osophical Library."        Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  .§3.50. 

It  discusses  sound  in  general,  musical  sounds,  and 
the  theoretical  nature  of  the  sounds  of  musical 
instruments,  musical  intervals,  the  scale,  time, 
rhythm,  form,  melody,  and  harmony.  It  is  of 
great  value  and  interest  to  all  who  love  music  and 
-n-ho  wish  to  understand  its  principles  and  laws. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  recommends  it  as  "  an  ex- 
tremely useful,  compendium  of  modern  research 
into  the  scientific  basis  of  music." 

*J''For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  by  the  PuUishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Fifth  Triennial  Festival : 

May  4  to  9  inclusive. 

[I^^  Season  Tickets  now  ready  at  Music  Hall. 
^^^  Seats  for  Single  Concerts  ready  April  19. 


MM£.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singings 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


SOME  FAMOUS  SONGS. 

An  Art-Historical  Sketch. 
By  FAJSTS'IE  EAYMOND  EITTEE.    30  cents. 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

An  Art^Historical  Study. 
By  FANNIE  EAYMOND  EITTEE.    25  cents. 

MUSIC  AND   MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  Criticisms. 
ByEOBEET  SCHUMANN.     Edited,  translated,  and  an- 
notated by  FA^'^'Y  Eaymoxd  Eitter. 
First  series,  third  edition,  S2.75.     A  second  series  will 
shortly  be  issued. 

EDWARD  SCHUBERTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 
WILMAM  REEVES,  London. 


The  only  compact  Guide-Book  covering  the 

whole  ground  of  ordinary  "vacation" 

travel  in  Europe. 

E(3itioii  for  1880,  Fully  Eevised. 

A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

For  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe. 
"With  Maps.  16mo,  roan,  flexible,  $2.00. 
This  compact  and  serviceable  ijuide-book  is 
beyond  qiKPtion  the  best  bandy  guide  yet  pub- 
lished for  the  us;e  of  American  tourists  in  Ku- 
rope.  It  includes  the  Britii^h  Isles,  Ee1f.^iuni, 
and  Holland,  Germany  and  tlie  lihine,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Austria,  and  Itnly.  It  gives  the 
traveler  jusfc  the  information  he  needs,  in  the 
besL  form,  ' 

(3^="  The  pfHtioTt  for  18S0  includes  careful 
TfvisioiiS,  correetif>ttS  mifl  additions  ninde  hi/ 
the  editor  after  vi.'^ifhtf/  all  the  countries  cov- 
ert.d  by  tlie  *'  Satchel  Ottide.'* 

We  know  of  no  European  guide-book  \yhich  eo  admir- 
ably combines  brevity,  accuracy,  completeness,  conven- 
ience of  shape,  and  tasteful  mechanical  execution. — 
Independent  (N«w  York). 

The  book  i?  indeed  a  model  of  perspicacity  and  brevity. 
All  tiie  advice  it  gives  will  be  found  of  immediate  service. 
The  "Satchel  Guide"'  tells  tlie  reader  Aow  to  travel  rhenply 
v-ithoiil  nsacrijjce  of  coin  fort,  and  this  feature  of  the  book 
will  recommend  it  to  many  tourists.  —  Pall  Malt  Gazette. 

Tourists  pronounce  the  "Satchel  Guide"  supreme 
among  its  class,  enabling  them  to  m;tke  the  most  of  their, 
time,  and  see  the  mo-st  de.-irable  object.^  of  real  intei-est 
at  half  the  cost,  under  its  accurate  and  judicious  direc- 
tion. —  Providence  Journal. 

*^*  For  sah  hy  honk-'^eUfis.  Se.nt,  pos'paid,  on  rpce^pt 
of  price,  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTOl^,  OSaOOD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


JOSEPH  COOK'S  J^EW  BOOK 

LABO 

SEVENTH    VOLUME    OF   THE 

BOSTON     MONDAY    LECTURES. 

WITH     THE 

PRELUDES  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
By   JOSEPH   COOK. 

1  vol.,  12mo,  S1.50. 
This  book  contains  the  important  lectures  on  the  Labor  Question,  delivered  last 
year  by  Mr.  Cook.  As  reported  in  the  newspapers  they  attracted  much  attention  by 
their  bold  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  a  most  difficult  and  perplexing  .question. 
Mr.  Cook  ha.5  cureiully  revised  them,  and,  as  in  the  previous  volumes  of  lectures,  has 
prefixed  to  the  lectures  the  striking  Preludes  on  Current  Events  which  preceded  them. 
J/r.   Cook's  Books,  published  previously  : 


Biolofry $  1.50 

Tran.scendentali.sm 1 .50 

Orthodoxy 1.50 


Conscience $1.50 

Heredity 1-60 

Marriage 1.50 


It  may  be  said  unqnalifiedly  that  the  pulpit  has  never  brought  such  comprehensiveness  and  pre- 
cision of  knowledge,  combined  witli  such  logical  and  liteiary  siiijl,  to  the  discus-sion  of  the  questions 
raised  by  the  9up]>osed  tendency  of  biological  discovery. —  'I  he  Eclectic  Mai;azine. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  work  on  conscience  in  which  the  true  theory  of  ethics  is  so  clearly  and  for- 
cibly presented,  together  with  the  logical  inferences  from  it  in  support  of  tlie  great  truths  of  religion. 
—  Professor  Francis  I'owe.n,  Haruurd  University. 

The  lectures  are  remarkably  eloquent,  vigorous,  and  powerful,  and  no  one  could  read  them  with- 
out great  benefit.  They  deal  with  very  important  questions,  and  are  a  valiialile  contribution  to- 
wards solving  many  of  the  difficulties  which  at  this  lime  trouble  m.auy  minds.  —  R.  Pavnu  Smiiu, 
D.  D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

*,*  For  sale  cU  the  Bookstores.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 
HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


Calcntrac  of  tiyt  2t?u0ica(  Reason. 


12. 


12. 


Apeil. 

Afternoon  Concert  of  Mr.  John  Orth,  at  Mechanic's 
Hall. 


Third  Concert  of  the  Cecilia,  Schumami's  "Man- 
fred "  Music. 

14.  Annual  Benefit  Concert  of  Jlr.  A.  P.  Peck.    Theo- 

dore Thomas  and  Orchestra. 

15.  Berlioz's  "  Damnation  de  Faust,"  with  Chorus,  Or- 

chestra, and  Solos,  under  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

22.  Second  Conceit  of    Mr.  B.  J.  Lane,  Mechanic's 
Hall.    3  p.  II. 

22.  Evening.    Fifth  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe. 

Beethove'n  Quintette  Club. 

23.  Ninth  Matine'e  of  Ernst  Perabo. 
30.  Tenth,  and  Last,  ditto. 

Mat. 

4-9.  Triennial  Festival  of   the  Handel  and  Haydn 

Society, 

—  Extra'  Concert  of  the  Euterpe. 

12.  Fifth  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Hub. 

17,  Repetition  of  Fifth  Apollo  Club  Concert. 

19.  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

26.  Fourth  Concert  of  Mme.  Cappiani  and  her  pupils. 

24.  Last  Concert  of  the  Cecilia._  Repetition  of  Bruch's 

"  Odysseus," 
— .  English  Opera,  at  the  Globe,  Charles  R,  Adams, 
Director.    Postponed  from  March. 


Triennia!  Festival 

AT  BOSTON  MUSIC  MALL, 

May  4  to  9  inclusive  —  SEVEN  CONCERTS. 

May  4.  St.  Paul Mendel;  8  ihu 

May  5.  Last  Judgment,  Spohr;  Stabat  Matar Rossini. 

May  6.  Afternoon  —  Miscellaneous,  including  Ninth  Sym- 
phony  ■ lieetboVea 

May  6.  Evening  — Marmion,  Symphonic  Overture, 

Dudley  Buck 

Manzoni  Keqniem Verdi 

Jlay  7.  Spring  and  Summer  from  Seasons Haydn 

The  Leluge Saint-Saens 

May  8.  Afternoon  —  Miscellaneous,  including  Utrecht  Ju- 
bilate   Handel 

May  9.  Solomon .-..Handel 

Principal  Vocalists: 
Sopranos— Miss  Emma  C.  Tliursby,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith, 

Miss  Famiy  Kellogg,  Miss  Ida  W.  Hubbell. 
Contraltos  —iiiss  Annie  Carey,  Miss  Emily  Winant. 
Tenors  —  Italo  Campauini,  C.  K.  Adams,  \\''m.  Courtney. 
Bassos  — M.  W.  Whitney,  J.  F.  ^Yinch,  G.  W.  Dudley. 
Orchestra  of  Seventy.    Chorus  of  Five  Hundred. 
B   J.  LANG.  Organist.    CARL  ZERRAHN,  Conductor. 
Season    Tickets    $12,    admitting    to    all    concerts,  and 
rehearsal   (Sunday,  May  2),    ready   Monday,    March    29. 
Secured  seats  for  any  performance  at  $1.50,  $2,  and  S2.oO, 
according  to  location,  ready  Monday,  April  19.    Admission 
to  any  concert  SI,  for  sale  only  on  day  of  such  concert. 

Orders  for  seats,  -with  money  enclosed,  may  be  sent  to 
A.  F.  Peck,  at  Music  Hall,  or  A.  P.  Brown,  P.  O.  Box  2594. 
A.  P^VRKER  BROWNE,  Secretary. 


MR.  B.  J.  LANG 

AVILL  GIVE 

ONE   PERFORMANCE    ONLY 

OF  BERLIOZ'S  

IE>  a.  m.  n.  a.  t  i  o  r:L 

a^a         Wrw      ^v^a   K^     w    ^ 

At  MUSIC  HALL,  THURSDAY,  April  15,  at  7:45. 

OBCI1KSTK.4,  00. 

MALE  CHORUS,  l.'JO. 

MIXED  CHOKUS,  820. 

MAKGERITE Mrs.  Humphrey  Allen 

r.iUST 'William  J.  AVinch 

MKPHISTOPHELES Clarence  E.  Hay- 
UK  ANDER An  Amateur 

All  Heats  $1.50.    Saturday  morning,  April  3. 


le  Bernliariiysteniann  Concert  Party. 

B.   LISTEMANN,  F.  LISTEMANN, 

E.  M.   HEINDL,  ALEX.   HEINDL, 

JOHN   MULLALY,  H.  A.   GREENE, 

.■Accepts  engagements  for  Clnssioal  and  IMisecllaneous  Con- 

uerLs.    Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston. 
VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  V.  L.  KITTKK,  Uircctor. 

.'Vn  aiiiplo  and  e<Ilclont  corps  of   Teachers.     Siugine, 
Piano,  organ,  ilarniony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  rcrtide  in  College  or  PoughkeepRie. 
Catalogue  with  full  parlleulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWKLL,  B.  IJ.,  VrcBidoot, 


April  10,  1880.] 
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BOSTON,  APRIL  lo,  i88o. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston  as  second-class  matter. 


All  the  articles  not  credited  to  other  publications  were  ex- 
pressly xcritten/or  this  Journal. 

Published  fortnighthj  by  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co., 
Boston,  Ma^s,    Price,  lo  cents  a  number ;  $2.jo  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  Cakl  Pkuefek,  jo  West  Street,  A. 
Williams  &  Co.,  zSj  Washington  Street,  A.  K.  Loeing, 
jog  Washington  Street,  and  by  the  Publishei's ;  in  JVViP  York 
by  A.  BttEXTAyo,  Jr.,  jt}  Union  Sqiiare,  and  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.,  zr  Astor  Place:  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  H. 
Boxer  &  Co.,  iioi  Chestnut  Street;  in  Chicago  by  the  Chi- 
cago Music  CoMP.mv,  ji2  State  Street. 


MENDELSSOHN'S   MANY   PURSUITS. 


BY    GEORGE    GROVE. 


(Continued  from  page  30V 

4^dd  to  those  just  mentioned,  the  many 
concerts,  to  be  arranged,  rehearsed,  conducted  ; 
the  frequent  negotiations  attending  on  Berlin  ; 
the  long  official  protocols  ;  the  hospitality  and 
genial  intercourse,  where  he  was  equally  excel- 
lent as  host  or  as  guest ;  the  claims  of  his 
family  ;  the  long  holidays,  real  holidays,  spent 
in  travelling,  and  not,  like  Beethoven's,  de- 
voted to  composition  —  and  we  may  almost  be 
pardoned  for  wondering  how  he  can  have 
found  time  to  write  any  music  at  all.  But  on 
the  contrary,  with  him  all  this  business  does 
not  appear  to  have  militated  against  composi- 
tion in  the  slightest  degree.  It  often  drove 
him  almost  to  distraction ;  it  probably  short- 
ened his  life  ;  but  it  never  seems  to  have 
prevented  his  doing  whatever  music  came 
before  him,  either  spontaneouslj^  or  at  the  call 
of  his  two  posts  at  Berlin  and  Dresden.  He 
composed  Antigone  in  a  fortnight,  he  resisted 
writing  the  music  to  Rriy  Bias,  he  grumbled 
over  the  long  chorale  for  the  thousandth  anni- 
versary of  the  German  Empire,  and  over  the 
overture  to  Athalie,  in  the  midst  of  his  Lon- 
don pleasures  ;  but  still  he  did  them,  and  in 
the  cases  of  Antigone  and  the  two  overtures 
it  is  ditBcult  to  see  how  he  could  have  done 
them  better.  He  was  never  driven  into  a 
corner. 

The  power  by  which  he  got  through  all 
this  labor,  so  much  of  it  self-imposed,  was 
the  power  of  order  and  concentration,  the 
practical  business  habit  of  doing  one  thing  at 
a  time,  and  doing  it  well.  This  no  doubt  was 
the  talent  which  his  father  recognized  in  him 
so  strongly  as  to  make  him  doubt  whether 
business  was  not  his  real  vocation.  It  was 
this  which  made  him  sympathize  vrith  Schiller 
in  his  power  of  "  supplying  "  great  tragedies 
as  they  were  wanted.  In  one  way,  his  will 
was  weak,  for  he  always  found  it  hard  to  say 
No  ;  but  having  accepted  the  task  it  became 
a  duty,  and  towards  duty  his  will  was  the  iron 
will  of  a  man  of  business.  Such  a  gift  is 
7ouchsafed  to  very  few  artists.  Handel  pos- 
sessed it  in  some  degree ;  but  with  that  one 
exception  Mendelssohn  seems  to  stand  alone. 

Of  his  method  of  composing,  little  or  noth- 
ing is  known.  He  appears  to  have  made  few 
sketches,  and  to  have  arranged  his  music  in 
his  head  at  first,  much  as  Mozart  did.  Prob- 
ably this  arose  from  his  early  training  under 
Zelter,  for  the  volumes  for  1821-2-^3,  of  the 


MS.  series  now  in  the  Berlin  Library'  appear  to 
contain  his  first  drafts,  and  rarely  show  any 
corrections,  and  what  there  are,  are  not  so 
much  sketclies,  as  erasures,  and  substitutions. 
Devrient  and  Schubring  tell  of  their  having 
seen  him  composing  a  score  bar  by  bar  from 
top  to  bottom ;  but  this  was  probably  only  an 
experiment  or  tour  deforce. 

Alterations  in  a  work  after  it  was  com- 
pleted are  quite  another  thing,  and  in  these 
he  was  lavish.  He  complains  of  his  not 
discovering  the  necessity  for  them  till  post 
festutn.  We  have  seen  instances  of  this  in 
the  Walpurgisniglit,  St.  Paul,  the  Lohgesang. 
Elijah,  and  some  of  the  Concert-overtures. 
Another  instance  is  the  Italian  Symphony, 
which  he  retained  in  MS.  for  fourteen  years, 
till  his  death,  with  the  intention  of 'altering 
and  improving  the  Finale.  Another,  equally 
to  the  point,  is  the  D  minor  Trio,  of  which 
there  are  two  editions  in  actual  circulation, 
containing  several  important  and  extensive 
differences.  This  is  carrying  fastidiousness 
even  further  than  Beethoven,  whose  altera- 
tions were  endless,  but  ceased  with  publication. 
The  autographs  of  many  of  Mendelssohn's 
pieces  are  dated  years  before  they  were  print- 
ed, and  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases,  they  received 
material  alterations  before  being  issued. 

Of  his  pianoforte  playing  in  his  earlier 
days  we  have  already  spoken.  What  it  was 
in  his  great  time,  at  such  displays  as  his  per- 
formances in  London  at  the  Philharmonic  in 
1842,  '44.  and  '47  ;  at  Ernst's  Concert  in  1844, 
in  the  Bach  Concerto  with  Moscheles  and 
Thalberg ;  at  the  British  Musicians'  matinee 
in  1844;  and  the  British  Quartet  Society  in 
1847  ;  at  the  Lepzig  Concerts  on  the  occasion 
already  mentioned  in  1836  ;  at  Miss  Lind's 
Concert,  Dec.  5,  184.5,  or  at  many  a  private 
reunion  at  V.  Novello's  or  the  Horsleys',  or 
the  Moscheles'  in  London,  or  the  houses  of 
his  favorite  friends  in  Leipzig,  Berlin,  or 
Frankfort  —  there  are  still  many  remaining 
well  able  to  judge,  and  in  whose  minds  the 
impression  survives  as  clear  as  ever.  Of  the 
various  recollections  with  which  I  have  been 
favored,  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  entire 
those  of  Madame  Schumann,  and  Dr.  Hiller. 
In  reading  them  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Mendelssohn  was  fond  of  speaking  of 
himself  as  a  player  en  gros,  who  did  not  claim 
(however  great  his  right)  to  be  a  virtuoso, 
and  that  there  are  instances  of  his  having 
refused  to  play  to  great  virtuosi. 

1.  "  My  recollections  of  Mendelssohn's  play- 
ing", says  Madame  Schumann,  "  are  among 
the  most  delightful  things  in  my  artistic  life. 
It  was  to  me  a  shining  ideal,  full  of  genius 
and  life,  united  with  technical  perfection. 
He  would  sometimes  take  the  tempi  very 
quick,  but  never  to  the  prejudice  of  the  music. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  to  compare  him  with 
virtuosi.  Of  mere  effects  of  performance  he 
knew  nothing  —  he  was  always  the  great 
musician,  and  in  hearing  him  one  forgot  the 
player,  and  only  revelled  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  music.  He  could  carry  one  with 
him  in  the  most  incredible  manner,  and  his  play- 
ing was  always  stamped  with  beauty  and  nobili- 
ty. In  his  early  days  he  had  acquired  perfec- 
.tion  of  technique ;  but  latterly,  as  he  often  told 


me,  he  hardly  ever  practised,  and  yet  he  sur- 
passed every  one.  I  have  heard  him  in  Bach, 
and  Beethoven,  and  in  his  own  compositions, 
and  shall  never  forget  the  impression  he  made 
upon  me." 

2.  "Mendelssohn's  playing,"  says  Dr.  Hil- 
ler, "  was  to  him  what  flying  is  to  a  bird.  No 
one  wonders  why  a  lark  flies,  it  is  inconceiva- 
ble without  that  power.  In  the  same  way 
Mendelssolm  played  the  piano  because  it  was 
his  nature.  He  possessed  great  skill,  certain- 
ty, power,  and  rapidity  of  execution,  a  lovely 
full  tone  —  all  in  fact  that  a  virtuoso  could 
desire;  but  the.se  qualities  were  forgotten  while 
he  was  playing,  and  one  almost  overlooked 
even  those  more  spiritual  gifts  whicli  we  call 
fire,  invention,  soul,  apprehension,  etc.  Wlien 
he  sat  down  to  the  instrument  music  streamed 
from  him  with  all  the  fullness  of  his  inborn 
genius,  ■ —  he  was  a  centaur,  and  his  horse  was 
the  piano.  What  he  played,  how  he  played 
if,  and  that  he  was  the  player  —  all  were 
equally  rivetting,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
separate  the  execution,  the  music,  and  the 
executant.  This  was  absolutely  the  case  in 
his  improvisations,  so  poetical,  artistic,  and 
finished ;  and  almost  as  much  so  in  his  execu- 
tion of  the  music  of  Bach,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, or  himseK.  Into  those  three  masters 
he  had  grown,  and  they  had  become  his  spirit- 
ual property.  The  music  of  other  composers 
he  knew,  but  could  not  produce  it  as  he  did 
theirs.  I  do  not  think,  for  instance,  that  his 
execution  of  Chopin  was  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared to  his  execution  of  the  masters  just 
mentioned  ;  he  did  not  care  particularly  for  it, 
though  when  alone  h&  played  everything  good 
with  interest.  In  playing  at  sight  his  skill 
and  rapidity  of  comprehension  were  astonish- 
ing, and  that  not  with  P.  F.  music  onl}^  but 
with  the  most  complicated  compositions.  He 
never  practised,  though  he  once  told  me 
that  in  his  Leipzig  time  he  had  played  a 
shake  (I  think  with  the  second  and  third 
fingers)  several  minutes  every  day  for  some 
months,  till  he  was  perfect  in  it." 

"'His  staccato,'"  says  ,  Mr.  Joachim,  "  was 
the  most  extraordinary  thing  possible  for  life 
and  crispness.  In  the  Friihlingslied  (Songs 
without  Words,  Bk.  v.  No.  6)  for  instance,  it 
was  quite  electric,  and  though  I  have  heard 
that  song  played  by  many  of  the  greatest 
players,  I  never  experienced  the  same  effect. 
His  playing  was  extraordinarily  full  of  fire, 
which  could  hardly  be  controlled,  and  yet  was 
controlled,  and  combined  with  the  greatest 
delicacy."  "  Though  lightness  of  touch,  and 
a  delicious  liquid  pearliness  of  tone,"  says  an- 
other of  his  pupils,  "  were  prominent  charac- 
teristics, yet  his  power  in  fortes  was  immense, 
in  the  passage  in  his  G-minor  Concerto  wliere 
the  whole  orchestra  makes  a  crescendo  the 
climax  of  which  is  a  6-4  chord  on  D,  played 
by  the  P.  F.  alone,  it  seemed  as  if  the  band 
had  quite  enough  to  do  to  work  up  to  the 
chord  he  played."  As  an  instance  of  the  ful- 
ness of  his  tone,  the  same  gentleman  mentions 
the  5  bars  of  piano  which  begin  Beethoven's 
G-major  Concerto,  and  which,  though  he 
played  them  perfectly  softlj',  filled  the  whole 
room. 

"His    mechanism,"    says    another    of   his 
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Leipzig  pupils,  "  was  extremely  subtle,  and  de- 
veloped with  the  lightest  of  wrists  (never 
from  the  arm)  ;  he  therefore  never  strained 
the  instrument  or  hammered.  His  chord- 
pla_ying  was  beautiful,  and  based  on  a  special 
theorj'  of  his  own.  Ilis  use  of  the  pedal  was 
very  sparing,  clearly  defined,  and  therefore 
effective  ;  his  prasing  beautifully  clear.  T!ie 
performances  in  which  I  derived  the  most  last- 
ing impressions  from  him  were  tlie  32  Varia- 
tions and  last  Sonata  (op.  Ill)  of  Beetlioven, 
in  which  latter  the  Variations  of  the  final 
movement  came  out  more  clearly  in  their 
structure  and  beauty  than  I  have  ever  heard 
before  or  since."  Of  his  playing  of  the  32 
Variations,  Professor  Macfarren  remarks  tliat 
"  to  each  one,  or  each  pair,  where  tliey  go  in 
pairs,  he  gave  a  character  different  from  all 
the  others.  In  playing  at  siglit  from  a  MS. 
score  he  characterized  every  incident  by  tlie 
peculiar  tone  by  which  he  represented  the 
instrument  for  which  it  was  written."  In  de- 
scribing his  playing  of  the  9th  Symphony, 
Mr.  Sclileinitz  testified  to  the  same  singular 
power  of  representing  the  different  instru- 
ments. A  still  stronger  testimony  is  that  of 
Berlioz,  who,  speaking  of  the  color  of  the  He- 
brides Overture,  says  that  Mendelssohn  '•  suc- 
ceeded- in  giving  him  an  accurate  idea  of  it, 
such  is  his  extraordinary  power  of  rendering 
the  most  complicated  scores  on  the  Piano." 

His  adherence  to  his  author's  meaning, 
and  to  the  indications  given  in  the  music,  was 
absolute.  Strict  time  was  one  of  his  hobbies. 
He  alludes  to  it,  with  an  eye  to  the  sins  of 
Hiller  and  Chopin,  in  a  letter  of  May  23, 
1834,  and  somewhere  else  speaks  of  "  nice 
^  strict  tempo,"  as  something  peculiarlv  pleas- 
ant. After  introducing  some  ritardmidos  in 
condncting  the  introduction  to  Beethoven's 
second  symphonj',  he  excused  himself  by  say- 
ing that  "  one  could  not  always  be  good,"  and 
that  he  had  felt  the  inclination  too  strongly 
to  resist  it.  In  playing,  however,  he  never 
himself  interpolated  a  ritardando,  or  suffered 
it  in  any  one  else.  It  especially  enraged  him 
when  done  at  the  end  of  a  song  or  other  piece. 
■'  Es  steht  nicht  da !  "  he  would  say  ;  "if  it 
were  intended  it  would  be  written  in  —  they 
think  it  expression,  but  it.is  sh«er  affectation." 
But  though  in  playing  he  never  varied  the 
tempo  when  once  taken,  he  did  not  always 
take  a  movement  at  the  same  pace,  but 
changed  it  as  his  mood  was  at  the  time.  We 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  Bach's  A-minor 
Fugue,  that  he  could  on  occasion  introduce 
an  individual  reading ;  and  his  treatment  of 
the  arpeggios  in  the  Chromatic  Fantasia  shows 
that,  there  at  least,  he  allowed  himself  great 
latitude.  Still,  in  imitating  this  it  should  be 
remembered  how  thoroughly  he  knew  these 
great  masters,  and  how  perfect  his  sympathy 
with  them  was.  In  conducting,  as  we  have 
just  .seen,  he  was  more  elastic,  though  even 
there  his  variations  would  now  be  condemned 
ai?  moderate  by  some  conductors.  Before  he 
conducted  at  the  Philharmonic  it  had  been  the 
tradition  in  the  Coda  of  the  Overture  to 
Egmf/nl  to  return  to  a  piano  after  the  cres- 
cemdo ;  but  this  he  would  not  suffer,  and 
maintained  ihb  fortissimo  to  the  end  —  a  prac- 
tice now  always  followed. 

(CoocliuioB  In  next  number.) 


"LA  DAMNATION  DE  FAUST." 

(From  Tlie  Musical  Eeriew,  Jan.  20.) 
"\'\nien  Berlioz  was  induced  by  Liszt  (to  whom 
lie  dedicated  La  Damnalion)  to  read  for  the  first 
time  the  French  translation  of  Goethe's  Faust,  by 
Gerard  de  Nerval,  he  was  profoundly  impressed. 
"  The  marvellous  work  fascinated  me.  I  could 
not  put  it  down.  I  read  it  everywhere,  at  table, 
at  the  theatre,  in  the  streets."  Under  its  influ- 
ence Berlioz  wrote,  and  had  printed  at  his  own 
expense,  his  work.  Eight  scenes  froin  Faust,  the 
principal  ideas  of  which  were  de\'eloped  and 
retouclied  in  La  Damnation.  Dissatisfied  with 
this  first  work,  he  caused  the  plates  and  copies  to 
be  destroyed.  It  was  during  a  journey  in  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Bohemia  and  Russia,  that  he 
began  the  composition  of  hi;  Legend  of  Faust. 
He  had  long  been  considering  it,  and  found  that 
he  must  decide  upon  writing  most  of  the  libretto 
himself.  .The  few  fragments  of  a  French  trans- 
lation of  Goethe's  Faust  which  he  had  put  to 
music  twenty  years  before,  and  which  he  wished 
to  introduce  into  the  new  score,  would  not  form  a 
sixth  part  of  the  whole  work.  It  isinost  interest- 
ing to  gather  from  his  "  Memoires"  something 
concerning  the  rise  and  growth  of  this  gi-eat  con- 
ception and  the  circumstances  under  wliich  it  took 
form.     He  says : 

"  As  I  rolled  along  in  the  old  post-chaise,  1 
tried  to  make  the  verses,  without  translating  or 
even  imitating  the  great  masterpiece,  but  endeav- 
oring so  to  inspire  myself  with  it  as  to  extract  its 
musical  substance.  I  began  by  Faust's  Invoca- 
tion to  Nature  and,  once  started,  I  made  the  verse 
accordingly,  as  the  musical  ideas  presented  them- 
selves. I  composed  the  score  with  unusual  facil- 
ity and  wrote  it  when  and  where  I  could.  In  the 
carriage,  on  the  trains  and  boats,  and  even  in  the 
cities,  in  spite  of  my  labors  in  giving  concerts. 
In  a  little  inn  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria,  I  wrote 
the  Introduction,  Old  Winter  yields  to  Spi-ing. 
At  Vienna,  I  wrote  the  Scenes  on  tlie  hanks  of  the 
Elhe;  the  ah-  ot  Mephislopheles,  '  Void  des  Roses,' 
and  the  Ballet  of  the  Si/lphs.  The  March  on  the 
Hungarian  Raloczy  theme,  written  in  one  ni^ht 
at  Vienna,  produced  so  extraordinary  a  sensation 
at  Pesth,  that  I  introduced  it  into  my  Faust  score, 
taking  the  liberty  of  putting  my  hero  in  Hungary 
at  the  beginning  of  the  action  and  making  him 
witness  the  passage  of  a  Hungarian  troop  across 
the  plain  where  he  is  wandering  in  reverie.  In 
Pesth,  I  lost  my  way  and  wrote,  by  the  gaslight  in 
a  shop  window,  the  chorus  refrain  of  the  Peas- 
ant's Rondo.  In  Prague,  I  arose  at  midnicrht, 
trembling  lest  I  should  forget  tlie  song,  and  wrote 
the  Chorus  of  A  ngels  in  the  apotheosis  of  3Iar- 
guerite.  At  Breslau,  I  wrote  the  woi-ds  and  music 
of  the  Latin  song  of  the  students.  On  my  return 
to  France,  being  at  a  country  seat  near  Rouen,  I 
composed  the  trio,  Ange  adore'.  The  rest  was 
written  in  Paris,  at  home,  at  the  cafe,  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Tuileries,  and  even  on  a  bench  of  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple.  The  ideas  came  to  me  in 
most  unforeseen  order.  The  score  sketched  out, 
I  worked  over  the  whole,  polished  and  united  the 
parts  with  all  the  patience  and  intensity  of  which 
I  am  capable,  and  finished  the  instrumentation 
which  I  had  only  indicated  here  and  there.  I 
consider  this  work  one  of  my  best,  and  the  public, 
so  far,  agree  with  me."  Berlioz  here  refers,  not 
to  the  French,  but  to  the  German  public.  Later 
on  he  exclaims :  "  It  was  nothing  to  have  com- 
])Osed  La  Damnation  de  Faust;  the  labor  con- 
sisted in  having  it  performed." 

At  last,  after  many  efforts,  he  succeeded  in 
gathering  together  sullioient  material  to  produce 
a  work  which  he  hoped  would  contribute  greatly 
to  his  celebrity.  Accordingly,  on  .Sunday,  Dec- 
ember 6,  184G,  at  a  day  concert  at  the  Opera 
Comiquc,  in   Paris,   Berlioz   conducted   the  first 


performance  of  his  Dramatic  Legend,  La  Damna- 
tion de  Faust.  The  weather  was  snowy  and 
stormy  ;  and  the  room  lialf  filled.  ThLs  work, 
from  the  hand  of  a  young  composer  who  fearlessly 
courted  opposition,  was  the  realization  of  ardent 
musical  theories.  It  was  a  brilliant  stroke,  but 
far  from  being  a  success.  The  public,  accus- 
tomed to  ridiculing  this  artist  with  his  "pre- 
tended" music,  was  only  too  happy  to  pronounce 
upon  so  important  a  work,  without  a  candid  hear- 
ing, —  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  its  great  beauties 
and  listening  only  to  its  "  eccentricities,"  the  bet- 
ter to  cry  :  "  Heresy  !"  Berlioz  had  expended 
much  money  upon  this  performance  and  was  pro- 
foundly wounded  by  the  indifference  his  work 
encountered.  "  The  discovery,"  he  says,  "  was 
cruel,  but  useful.  Never  since  has  it  happened 
to  me  to  v^ture  twenty  francs  on  the  chance  of 
the  Parisian  pubUc's  caring  for  my  music."  Soon 
afterwards,  in  Berlin,  whither  Berlioz  had  been 
summoned  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  again  pro- 
duced the  Faust  and  received  from  the  King  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  favor  and  appreciation. 
This  admirable  work  awakened,  indeed,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  all  Germany.  After  a  splendid  concert 
in  Dresden,  for  instance,  at  which  his  legend.  La 
Damnation  de  Faust,  had  been  given,  Lipinski 
introduced  him  to  a  musician,  who,  he  said,  wished 
to  compliment  him,  but  who  did  not  speak  French. 
So,  as  Berlioz  did  not  speak  German,  Lipinski 
offered  to  act  as  interpreter.  Allien  the  artist 
stepped  forward,  he  took  Berlioz  by  the  hand, 
stammered  out  a  few  words  and  burst  into  sobs 
which  he  could  no  longer  control. 

The  Faust  of  Berlioz  can  not  be  taken  as  an 
e.xact  parapliase  of  the  poem  of  Goethe.  But,  if 
the  author  makes  undesirable  omission  of  some 
important  scenes,  such  as  in  the  prison  and  in  the 
church,  and  if  he  deprives  himself  of  the  char- 
acter of  Valentine  with  its  admirable  episodes,  he 
treats  certain  situations  neglected  by  earlier  (and 
by  later)  composers,  and  has  known  how  to  com- 
pose a  poem  with  two  essential  qualities,  color  and 
life.  Berlioz  carefully  justifies  his  free  use  of  the 
original  poem  in  these  Avords  :  "  The  title  of  my 
work  sufficiently  indicates  that  it  is  not  based 
upon  the  principal  idea  of  Goethe's  Faust,  for  in 
the  illustrious  poem  Faust  is  saved."  Berlioz 
has  borrowed  from  Goethe  only  a  certain  number 
of  scenes  which  entered  into  his  plan  and  which 
seem  to  have  attracted  liim  irresistibly.  The 
very  fact  that  he  should  have  substituted  Faust's 
descent  to  hell  for  that  portion  of  the  German 
work  in  which  the  hero  is  saved,  shows  a  char- 
acteristic phase  of  his  genius.  Berlioz,  not  un- 
like Edgar  Allen  Poe,  took  a  pecuhar  delight  in 
the  horrible ;  and  he  could  not  possibly  resist  so 
favorable  an  opportunity  to  send  a  man  to  the 
devil,  with  all  the  accompanying  terrors. 

The  score  of  La  Damnation  de  Faust  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  containing  nineteen 
scenes  and  an  epilogue.  The  scene  opens  with- 
out an  overture.  Faust  is  wandering  amid  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  singing  a  monologue  to  the 
awakening  spring,  accompanied  by  a  soft  mur- 
mur in  the  orchestra.  Then  follows  a  lovely 
symplionic  picture.  A  thousand  pastoral  sounds 
mingle,  until  the  fresh,  joyous  Rondo  de  Paysan 
bursts  forth.  It  is  important  to  note  in  these 
passages  the  fragments  of  the  march,  introduced 
later,  for  horn  and  piccolo  in  condensed  rhythm 
and  suggesting  the  approach  of  tlie  Hungarian  . 
soldiers.  The  Rondo  is  cleverly  orchestrated,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  pastoral  -tone  throughout. 
Flutes  and  oboes  in  unison  have  the  melody, 
which  is  accompanied  almost  entiriily  by  the 
clarinet,  bassoons  and  horns,  and  only  occasion- 
ally by  the  reluctant  strings. 

This  gayety  calls  from  the  unhappy  Faust  a 
regretful  sigh,  breathed  forth  in  a  musical  phrase 
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of  deep  melancholy.  Then  passes  a  troop,  with 
its  martial  sounds.  This  is  the  popular  Rakoczy 
March.  Berlioz  here  developed  the  theme  of 
the  Hungarian  H^ational  Hymn  wonderfully,  and 
then  arranged  it  for  orchestra,  and  it  is  to  his 
brilli'ant  scoring  tliat  the  march  owes  its  univer- 
sal popularity.  While  he  himself  considers  its 
introduction  here  a  caprice,  it  is  of  deeper  poetic 
import.  For  it  enables  Berlioz  to  present  in  the 
first  part  two  powerful  contrasts  :  Faust's  melan- 
choly and  the  peasants  mirth ;  Faust's  renewed 
gloom  and  the  boisterous  joy  of  the  Hungarian 
soldiers. 

The  second  part  begins  —  Faust  is  in  his 
laboratory  eager  for  knowledge,  weary  of  life. 
As  he  raises  the  poisoned  death-cup  to  his  lips, 
comes  the  sound  of  Easter  music.  This  scene, 
taken  textually  from  GoBthe's  poem,  is  of  great 
beauty.  The  deslllusion  and  the  ardor  of  Faust 
are  painted  with  a  masterhand.  The  Easter 
hymn,  after  a  short  introduction  for  sopranos 
and  altos  accompanied  by  double  basses,  is  sung 
by  male  voices  only,  with  a  sparsely  scored  accom- 
paniment. The  apparition  of  the  demon  is 
treated  in  a  few  highly  colored  measures,  and 
the  concise  motive  with  which  Mephistopheles  is 
introduced,  and  which  occurs  several  times  later 
on,  is  the  earliest  example  of  a  leading  motive 
in  an  operatorio.  The  demon  transports  his  lord 
and  master  to  the  tavern  of  'Auerbach.  Here 
Berlioz  has  given  a  literal  rendering  of  the  orig- 
inal scene  and  words.  The  drinking  chorus  has 
an  irresistible  "  entrain  "  Then  Brander,  heavy 
and  vinous,  as  suits  his  listeners,  sings  the  stan- 
zas of  the  Song  of  the  Rat:  Hardly  has  the 
crowd  pronounced  its  lamentable  Requiescat, 
when  begins  a  "  dishevelled  "  fugue  on  the  word 
Amen.  This  is  a  musical  jest  on  the  part  of  the 
composer,  who  was  glad  thus  to  turn  the  tables 
upon  his  detractors,  the  ardent  defenders  and 
compilers  of  pseudo-classical  fugues.  For  Ber- 
lioz himself  by  no  means  undeVrated  the  power 
of  the  artistic  fugue,  and  has  introduced  several 
fugatos  into  La  Damnation  de  Faust.  The  fugue 
ended,  the  devil  flings  at  the  gaping  crowd  his 
bizarre  Song  of  the  Flea.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  work.  For  Berlioz 
has  described,  by  means  of  clever  forms  in  the 
accompaniment,  the  skipping  of  the  flea  in 
various  directions.  Further  on  occurs  what 
might  be  described  as  a  skipping  climax ;  and 
that  part  of  the  song  which  mentions  the  sting- 
ing flea  is  accompanied  by  a  quick  thrust  on  the 
kettle-drum.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact 
that  even  Beethoven,  not  disdaining  programme- 
music,  has  composed  music  to  the  same  text  with 
an  equally  descriptive  accompaniment,  endino- 
with  a  rapid  passage  whose  notes  are  all,  with 
Beethoven's  characteristic  humor,  marked  to  be 
run  down  with  the  thumb.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  tip  of  the  thumb  closes  on  the  third  finoer 
tip  —  an  exceedingly  suggestive  position  under 
the  circumstances. 

Under  the  title.  Bosquets  et  Prairies  au  bord  de 
I'Elbe,  Berlioz  has  transcribed  the  end  of  the 
third  scene  and  composed  a  marvel  of  graceful, 
fairy-like  inspiration.  The  demon  murmurs  into 
the  ear  of  Faust  a  softly  penetrating  melody. 
The  Chorus  of  the  Gnomes  and  the  Ballet  of  the 
Si/lphs  defy  all  word-description.  The  slumber- 
chorus  in  this  scene  is  perhaps  the  most  diflicult 
number  of  the  work.  The  rhythm  of  the  soft 
melody  taken  by  the  soprani  is  exceedingly 
catching.  It  begins  with  a  part  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  in  3-4  time  (Andante)  then  the  chorus 
sings  it  6-8  time  (Allegro),  while  the  strings  con- 
tinue in  the  old  tempo,  so  that  three  of  the  bars 
of  the  chorus  correspond  to  one  bar  of  the 
strings.  ^     In   the  following  ballet  of  the  sylphs 

1  The  rest  of  the  orchestra  continues  all  through  in  the 
same  tempo  with  the  chorus. 


the  melody  is  that  of  tire  slumber  song,  built  on 
the  organ-point,  D,  which  the  basses  sound 
throughout  the  entire  movement.  Afterwards  it 
is  combined  with  the  students'  and  soldiers'  cho- 
rus. The  close  connection  between  these  parts 
and,  indeed,  the  intimate  poetic  relation  existing 
between  all  the  numbers  of  this  work,  show 
how  necessary  to  its  unity  a  complete  perform- 
ance is,  and  how  ill  advised  it  is  to  present  only 
fragments  of  it  to  the  public.  Faust  perceives, 
amid  his  dreams,  the  fair  image  of  Marguerite 
and  the  demon  hurries  him  away  through  the 
groups  of  soldiers  and  students,  who  are  singing 
of  war  and  of  love. 

The  night  falls  ;  drums  and  clarions  sound  the 
"  retreat."  Faust  penetrates  into  the  young  girl's 
chamber.  Marguerite  enters,  disturbed  and 
troubled.  She  sings,  to  distract  her  thoughts,  an 
ancient  ballad  of  archaic  form,  of  which  the  last 
words  die  like  a  soft  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

Here  reappears  the  jjoem  of  Berlioz.  All  the 
end  of  this  part,  excepting  the  serenade  and  the 
dialogue  of  the  lovers,  is  his  invention.  At  a 
sign  of  the  demon,  the  Follels  (will  o'  the  wisps) 
come  flying  to  ISIarguerite's  door  —  (this  charm- 
ing minuet  is  a  worthy  pendant  of  the  ballet  of 
the  sylphs)  and  Mepliistopheles  warbles,  with  his 
scotling  voice,  an  enchanting  serenade.  At  the 
end  of  the  Erocation  des  Follets,  which  is  superbly 
orchestrated,  occurs  a  Presto,  whose  melody  is 
new  and  which  eventually  developes  into  the 
serenade  of  Mephistopheles  —  as  though  he  had 
imbued  t\\e  follets  with  his  spirit.  In  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  serenade,  Berlioz  has  repro- 
duced the  peculiar  effect  of  the  mandolin  by 
pizzicato  crescendos  for  violas  and  second  violins. 
Faust  and  Marguerite  are  alone,  intoxicated  with 
the  song,  and  Faust  breathes  forth  his  love  in  a 
phrase  of  deepest  passion.  Their  voices  vmite  ; 
they  soar  together.  The  demon  enters  —  "  Fly  !" 
he  cries,  "The  mother  —  the  friends  are  at 
hand !  "  And  the  final  trio  and  chorus  close  in  a 
superb  sweep  of  passion  and  Satanic  joy.  The 
danger  presses,  the  tumult  increases,  and  the 
demon  drags  Faust  away,  leaving  the  defenceless, 
unhappy  Marguerite.  In  this  end  of  the  third 
part,  the  composer's  inspiration,  imtrammeled  by 
an  impossible  theatrical  representation,  has  pro- 
duced a  picture  above  praise,  taking  rank  with 
the  noblest  examples  of  dramatic  music. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fouj'th  part,  Marguerite 
is  in  her  chamber,  weeping,  despairing,  hoping. 
She  seats  herself  at  her  spinning-wheel  and  mur- 
murs a  melody  full  of  anguish.  As  Marguerite's 
passion  awakens  at  the  thought  of  her  lordly 
love,  a  plaintive  echo  of  this  first  love  passes 
over  the  orchestra,  and  she  flies  to  the  window. 
In  the  distance  is  heard  the  song  of  the  students, 
the  last  echo  of  the  "  retreat."  Night  falls. 
Everything  recalls  to  the  unhappy  child  the 
remembrance  of  the  one  evening  without  a  mor- 
row. "  He  comes  not !"  she  cries,  and  falls,  half 
dead,  with  remorse  and  anguish.  In  the  follow- 
in"-  number.  Forests  and  Caverns,  the  musician  has 
been  inspired  by  the  fine  Invocation  to  Nature, 
which  is  in  the  corresponding  scene  of  Goethe's 
poem. 

The  orchestral  and  vocal  composition  translates 
marvelloush'  this  burning  crj',  this  ardent  asj^ira- 
tion  after  infinite  happiness.  But  the  demon 
appears,  recounting  in  darkly  colored  harmonies 
the  remorse  of  the  loved  one,  her  ci-ime,  her 
imprisonment,  her  approaching  death.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  nothing  has  been  said  as  yet 
of  a  compact  between  Faust  and  Mephistopheles. 
With  delicate  poetic  feeling  Berlioz  has  allowed 
Mephistopheles  to  appear  only  as  the  jolly  com- 
panion, not  as  the  tempting  demon.  But  now, 
after  playing  upon  Faust's  sympathies  for  the 
unhappy  girl  until  he  is  seized  with  terrible 
anguish  and  remorse,  he  throws  off  the  mask ; 


and  Faust  willing  to  sacrifice  all,  even  eternal 
happiness,  for  his  love,  seals  the  compact.  It  is 
then  Mephistopheles  calls  for  the  black  steeds  of 
hell.  "  To  me,  Vorte.x,  Giaour  I "  he  cries,  and, 
mounted  on  them,  the  devil  and  Faust  rush  into 
space.  It  is  a  flight  to  the  abyss.  Here  Berlioz 
gi;-es  free  rein  to  the  boldest  imaginings.  The 
unbridled  race  of  the  coursers  of  hell,  the  incan- 
tations of  witches,  wild  e.\cIamations  of  Faust, 
the  sneers  of  the  devil  —  all  are  depicted  in  a 
frightful  unloosing  of  orchestral  masses. 

Berlioz  ends  the  legend  with  two  strange  com- 
positions of  rare  energy,  and  sharply  contrasted  : 
—  Pandemonium :  it  is  hell  with  a  sinister  gnash- 
ing, with  its  devouring  joys  ;  it  is  the  triumph  of 
the  demon,  clutching  his  prey  in  his  talons. 
Heaven :  it  is  pure,  ineffable  bliss ;  it  is  the 
apparition  of  the  unhappy  sinner ;  it  is  the 
divine,  angelic  concert,  calling  to  the  abode  of 
the  blessed,  the  repentant,  purified  Marguerite. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  tlie  skilful 
treatment  of  the  bass  voices  in  the  Apotheosis. 
They  are  reserved  until  the  very  last,  when  they 
are  introduced  to  swell  the  climax  with  wonder- 
ful effect. 

La  Damnation  de  Faust  is  a  work  of  great 
worth.  Berlioz  has  been  helped  in  his  perilous 
attempt  by  the  richest  imagination,  fired  by  the 
grandeur  and  the  ideal  beauty  of  his  model. 
Even  when  be  departs  from  the  original  text  and, 
by  combining  several  episodes,  produces  an 
entirely  different  situation,  such  as  the  love-scene 
intermitted  by  the  arrival  of  the  demon,  the 
musician  is  still  sustained  by  the.  poet,  and  his 
inspirations  pour  richly,  grandly  forth.  It  is  a 
work  worthy  to  be  placed  forever  side  by  side 
with  the  original  drama. 


THE  VIOLIN  FAIRY. 

[Under  this  title  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow  sends  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  and  eccentric  letter  to  the  Leipzig 
Siynale.  The  translation  is  from  the  London  Musical 
World.] 

The  country  of  optical  is  not  that  of  acoustic 
fogs.  The  subjects  of  the  house  of  Hanover  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  invariably  enjoy 
during  the  bad  season  —  if  indeed  we  can  speak 
of  such  a  season  as  anything  exceptional  —  a 
musically-blue  sky  such  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  art-loving  Semitic  metropolises  of  the  con- 
tinent can  scarcely  boast  of  possessing.  True, 
this  paradise  is  not  so  full  of  joys  as  it  is  of 
pianos.  No%vhere  does  the  "  Pianoforte- Witch," 
from  the  green  Miss  of  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto 
in  G  minor  to  the  mature  party  of  Brahms'  in  D 
minor,  hold  more  locust-like  and  fearftil  sway  than 
in  London.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  great  num- 
ber of-  concerts,  it  is  not  impossible  to  get  out  of 
her  way,  without  directing  one's  steps  to  tl*ose 
resorts  which  Hector  Berlioz  characterized  so 
appropriately  as  "/es  mauvais  iieux  de  la  musique, 
namely :  the  operatic  theatres.  As  a  rule,  the 
Pianoforte-Witch  is  unfortunately  hard  to  avoid 
in  that  Sanctissi?num  Sanclos  Cecilice,  Arthur  Chap- 
pell's  famous  Popular  Concerts  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  where  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Monday 
evenings  the  most  precious  treasures  of  classical 
and  likewise  of  joost-classical  chamber-music  are, 
as  most  persons  know,  revealed  to  a  reverently 
attentive  and  enthusiastically  grateful  gathering 
of  2,000  listeners  (of  whom  the  half,  in  the  gallery 
and  on  the  platform,  pay  only  a  shilling  each) 
and  interpreted  in  a  manner  far  above  all  praise. 
With  the  king  of  violoncellists,  Alfredo  Piatti, 
and  the  Grand-Dukes  of  the  second  vioHn  and 
tenor,  Messrs.  Ries  and  Zerbini,  there  is  regularly 
associated  during  the  last  two  months  before 
Easter,  the  Prince  Consort  of  the  Queen  of  In- 
struments, on  whom,  even  without  any  suitable 
Versailles  preparatory  ceremonies,  we  may  (as  a 
sequel  to  the  recent  lavish  distribution  of  honors) 
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bestow  the  title  of  Emperor.  Before,  however, 
the  ilhistrious  Director  of  the  High  School  makes 
his  appearance,  the  first  violin  is  played  by  some 
one  else,  namely  his  —  rival. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Has  Joachim,  then,  a  rival  — 
can  he  possibly  have  one  ?  "  is  the  interrogation 
which  I  suddenly  hear  addressed  to  me  through 
you,  my  respected  editor. 

Well  —  in  Germany,  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury I,  like  others,  have  never  come  across  any- 
body who  could  be  violently  suspected  of  rivalry 
with  him.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  one  of  his 
"  colleagues  "  who  can  possibly  dream  of  wearing 
the  crown  which  the  illustrious  ami  de  Brahms 
has  won.  The  great  Naussauer,  at  present  in 
the  jSTew  World,  plating  his  laurels  with  dollars, 
is,  apart  from  his  immeasurable  artistic  inferiority 
compared  with  Joachim,  among  the  popular  celeb- 
rities of  the  violin  a  personage  endowed  with  far 
less  individuality  than,  for  instance,  the  fiery  Pole 
or  the  fascinating  Spaniard,  who  have  found  out, 
and  still  know,  how  to  win  b_v  their  "  play  "  the 
ears  and  the  hearts  of  the  educated  and  the  un- 
educated mass.  In  the  younger  generation,  and 
more  especialh'  among  his  own  pupils,  in  connec- 
tion with  whom  nothing  in  the  remotest  degree 
like  the  good  luck  of  his  old  master,  Ferd.  David, 
has  down  to  the  present  date  smiled  on  him,  there 
is  no  one  growing  up  to  compete  with  Joachim 
for  his  pedestal.  After  a  little  Rode,  Viotti, 
Spolrr  —  or  Bruch  —  Beethoven's  two  Romances, 
and,  perhaps,  Bruch's  as  well,  Tartini's  good- 
natured  "  Devil's  Shake,"  and  possibly  half  a 
Chaconne  by  Bach,  have  been  filtered  over  rather 
than  into  them,  the  said  scholars  are  as  we  know, 
dismissed  at  a  most  defective  stage  of  general 
musical  education  with  a  certificate  of  maturity. 
The  more  they  need  recommendation,  that  is,  the 
less  they  possess  to  recommend  themselves,  the 
warmer  are  the  recommendations,  apportioned 
with  true  Meyerbeerian  generosity,  which  are 
stuffed  into  their  coat-pockets.  Intendants  and 
chapel-directors,  either  from  an  easy  way  of  doing 
business,  or  from  indifference  in  matters  in  art, 
and  not  considering  it  an  act  of  robbery  some- 
times to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,  appoint  violinists  of 
this  kind,  who,  as  regards  Beethoven's  or  Mendels- 
sohn's Violin  Concerto,  might  go  and  learn  of 
little  Dengremont,  as  Concerlmeister  for  life.  This 
is  a  curse  for  chapel-master  and  orchestra.  The 
former  finds  an  insurmountable  drag,  where  he 
expected  an  intelligent  adjutant ;  the  latter  obtain 
a  more  or  less  welcome,  but_at  any  rate  a  most 
reliable  demoralizer. 

As  I  have  hinted,  however,  where  Joachim's 
rival  is  to  be  found,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
add  where  we  must  at  present  seek  that  person- 
age. The  only  rival  of  the  Unrivalled  One  lives 
in  England ;  that  rival  is  a  lady  ;  and  the  name 
of  that  lad}'  is 

WILMA    NORMAN-XERUDA. 

I  have  christened  her  the  Violin  Fairy,  and  I 
should  have  thus  characterized  her,  even  though 
her  anti-type,  the  Pianoforte-Witch,  had  not 
floated  before  my  mind. 

A  man  may  be  highly  respected  and  a  great 
favorite  with  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  yet  King 
Cetewayo  (."peaking  figuratively  :  where,  by  the 
way,  docs  that  sovereign  not  possess  cousins  ?) 
may  not  have  heard  of  the  great  pet  of  Teheran. 
I  am  prepared,  when  giving  the  earthly  name  of 
the  Violin  Fairy,  to  encounter  numerous  looks  of 
astonishment.  Persons  thoroughly  up  in  the 
chronicles  of  music  will  recollect  the  sensation 
created  some  twenty  years  ago  by  a  travelling 
child-wonder,  called  Xeruda,  whom  they  sul> 
sequently  forgot  in  company  with  others  tliat  have 
vanished,  doing  so,  proVjaVjly,  in  the  Ijclief,  Jo 
often  corroborated  by  facts,  that  wond(rrful  chil- 
dren  tread  themgelves   down  —  as   they  do   the 


shoes  they  wore  at  the  wonderful  period  of  their 
life.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Dengremont,  the 
wonderful  boy,  may  not  turn  out  a  wonderful 
youth,  nor  the  wonderful  youth,  Sarasate,  a  won- 
derful man ;  there  is,  however,  one  thing  which  I 
can  assert  with  unqualified  certainty  :  the  wonder- 
ful girl,  Wllma  Neruda,  has  become  a  wonderful 
woman,  reigning  in  England  as  Sovereign  of  the 
Violin,  by  the  grace  of  Apollo,  and  with  appro- 
bation of  all  who  understand  and  all  who  love 
music. 

To  the  writer  of  these  lines,  who  had  the  honor 
and  the  happiness  of  playirjg  with  her  four  times 
last  month,  the  Violin  Fairy  has  done  so  much 
mental  good,  that  he  must  be  on  his  guard  not  to 
fall  into  too  suspicioush-  enthusiastic  a  tone.  As 
you  are  aware,  respected  Sir  and  Editor,  he  had 
for  some  time  been  knocking  about  in  not  very 
musically-aristocratic  society,  in  the  "  maurais  lieux 
de  la  musique,"  to  quote  Hector  Berlioz  once  again. 
Not  so  much  tired  of,  as  disgusted  with,  music  — 
because  I  had  been  compelled  to  gulp  down  so 
much  that  was  un-music  —  I  went  to  London, 
partly  to  play  back  into  English  coin  my  lost  salary 
as  a  Prussian  Chapel-master,  and  partly  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  disagreeable  impressions  washed 
out  by  others  more  joyful  and  more  pleasant. 
Thanks  to  the  fair  enchantress,  this  hope  was  ful- 
filled far  more  speedily  and  far  more  amply-  than 
I  had  ever  dreamt  it  would  be.  During  previous 
visits  of  mine  to  England  the  lady  had  filled  me 
with  the  warmest  sympathy  and  admiration  —  if 
I  recollect  aright,  one  of  my  ill-famed  Letters  of 
Travel  in  last  year's  series  of  the  Signale  bears 
witness  to  this  —  but  never  had  her  playing  over- 
powered me  with  such  electric  force.  "  If  I  am 
not  wrong,"  I  said  inquiringly  of  my  highly 
respected  colleague,  Mr.  Charles  Halle,  "  she 
really  plays  more  finely  than  she  did  ?  "  "  No, 
you  are  not  wrong,"  was  the  reply ;  "  she  really 
plays  more  finely  not  only  every  year,  but  every 
time  she  appears."     Where  is  this  to  end  ? 

To  praise  Mad.  jSTeruda's  technical  skill  would 
be  as  absurd  as  materialistic.  Who  talks  about 
Joachim's  mechanism?  The  mind,  the  soul,  the 
life,  the  warmth,  the  nobleness,  the  style,  the 
exquisite  bloom  of  ideal  individuality  developed 
out  of  the  closest  identification  with  the  work  of 
art,  and  the  most  affectionate  blending  of  self 
with  the  latter,  the  glorious  resurrection  of  the 
subject  as  reward  for  devotion  to  the  object  — 
these  are  the  things*  in  wdiich  the  secret  of  the 
enchantress's  power  over  the  hearts  of  those  who 
hear  her  is  to  be  sought.  In  these  she  is  great 
and  pure  like  Joachim ;  in  these  she  is,  like  him, 
unique.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  must  allow 
her  to  possess  what  is  more  than  "  talent  hors  ligne," 
namely  :  genius,  that  is :  talent  raised  to  the  highest 
poicer.  And  what  variety,  too  !  With  regard  to 
this  particular,  however,  we  will  postpone  the 
comparison  with  Joachim  till  the  time,  not,  let  us 
hope,  too  far  distant,  when  Mad.  Neruda,  ceasing 
to  be  for  us  merely  a  legendary  personage,  will 
no  longer  disdain  to  reveal  in  Germany  her 
"  name  and  quality." 

I  have  just  now  employed  the  word  "  genius," 
and  ought  to  justify  myself  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  reserve  it  for  creative  efforts,  properly  so 
termed.  But  the  feminine  of  the  notion  strikes 
me  as  admissible ;  it  strikes  me  that  we  may  speak 
of  receptive  genius,  whenever  the  latter  rises  and 
develops  into  reproduction.  Let  us  give  unto  the 
ladies  the  things  that  are  the  ladies' ;  this  is,  it  is 
true,  sometimes  less  than  they  demand,  but,  thank 
Heaven,  the  reasonable  and  not  the  outrageous 
ones  still  constitute  the  majority  among  the 
"  pmlenzirle  Kinder"  (as  Goethe  calls  them).  We 
may  allow  that  the  fair  sex  possesses  reproductive 
genius,  just  as  we  unconditionally  deny  they 
possess  productive  genius.  The  rare  exceptions 
in  French  and  English  literature,  Georges  Sand 


and  Elliot,  cannot  constitute  a  precedent  in  music, 
such  a  precedent  having  hitherto  not  had  absolute- 
ly a  single  pretext  for  its  justification.  There 
will  never  be  a  compositoress,  there  can  Vje  only, 
at  most,  a  copyist  spoilt.  M3'  excellent  fellow- 
pianist,  Herr  Alfred  Jaell,  must  not  Ix;  offended 
if,  in  conclusion,  I  descriV^e,  as  bearing  on  this 
theme,  my  meeting  him  (some  years  since),  be- 
cause my  account  of  the  event  has,  like  many 
other  utterances  of  mine,  which  have  undeservedly 
become  winged,  suffered  all  kinds  of  oral  distor- 
tions. 

Herr  Jaell  honored  me  one  day  with  a  visit. 
As  active  in  liis  fingers  as,  on  account  o£  a  corpu- 
lent habit,  he  is  heavy  on  the  pedals,  he  was  so 
out  of  breath  when  he  came  in  that  I  laid  the 
blame  of  his  distressed  condition  on  the  heavy- 
parcel  of  music  (manuscripts  of  his  wife's)  with 
which  he  was  loaded,  rather  than  upon  the  third 
floor,  where  I  lived.  He  entreated  me  most  touch- 
ingly  to  devote  my  eyes  and  mind  to  the  said 
compositions.     This  was  my  answer  : 

"  nie  tidings  I  hear,  but  faith  is  wanting.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  feminine  of  the  notion: 
Creator.  Furthermore,  everything  with  a  flavoi- 
of  woman's  emancipation  about  it  is  utterly  hate- 
ful to  me.  I  consider  ladies  who  corapose  far  more 
objectional  than  those  who  would  like  to  be  elected 
deputies.  The  last  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  already 
a  usual  thing,  since,  for  instance,  Herr  Lasker, 
and  others  like  him,  can  be  classed  only  as  old 
women  fond  of  wrangling.  Let  me  remain,  there- 
fore, for  a  time,  unblessed  with  the  haUucinations 
of  yo«r  better  half.  In  return,  I  promise  most 
solemnly  that,  on  the  lendemain  of  the  day  that 
vou  announce  your  (own)  happy  accoucliment  o£ 
a  healthy  baby,  I  will  make  the  first  serious 
attempt  at  converting  myself  to  a  belief  in  the 
vocation  of  the  female  sex  for  musical  pro- 
ductivity.    Till  then,  farewell  1  " 

Hans  von  Bulow. 

Baykeuth,  15  Feb.,  1880. 

A  LADY  FLAUTIST. 

Vienna,  Feb.  24.  —  At  length  we  have  a  vari- 
ety in  the  gi-and  concert  market ;  Signora  Bian- 
chini,  a  mrtuosa  on  the  flute  1  "  Sie  ist  die  Erste 
nicht"  ("She  is  not  the  first"),  says  Mephisto. 
In  the  year  1827,  a  Mme.  Konssean,  and  between 
1830  and  1840,  a  Mdlle.  Lorenzino  Meyer,  played 
the  flute  in  public  here.  Since  then  the  strange 
phenomenon  was  not  repeated ;  nay,  even  male 
flute-players  have  become  very  scarce.  How  and 
when  an  instrument  achieves  popularity  in  the 
concert-room,  becomes  fashionable,  and  then  goes 
out  of  fashon,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  in  musical  history.  "Travelling  virtuo- 
sos "  upon  a  wind  instrument  are  now  extremely 
uncommon ;  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  they  held 
their  own  equally  with  other  concert-givers.  To- 
day the  piano  has  seized  not  only  on  the  suprem- 
acy, but  nearly  on  exclusive  sway,  and  driven  the 
other  instruments,  save  the  violin  and  also  the 
violoncello,  out  of  the  concert-room  into  the  or- 
chestra. Formerly  the  flute  was  such  a  favorite 
with  amateurs  and  concert-givers,  that  composers 
could  not  write  enough  for  it,  and  we  read  in 
Werden's  Musikalisches  Taschenbuch  for,  1803: 
"  For  all  instruments  capable  of  beautiful  expres- 
sion there  are  concertos  in  large  numbers,  but 
more  for  the  flute  than  for  any  other."  Beetho- 
ven wrote  spontaneously,  in  1801,  to  the  Leipsic 
publisher,  Iloffmeister,  that  he  should  like  to 
arrange  his  Septet  for  the  flute  :  "  This  would  be 
renderin"-  a  service  to  lovers  of  that  instrument, 
who  would  swarm  around  and  feed  upon  the 
work."  How  (piickly  have  the  tables  been  turned  ! 
P.etwcen  1810-fjO,  we  had  in  Vienna  only  two  non- 
local virtuosos  on  tlie  flute  who  perfoi'med  with 
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anythiug   like    success :    Bricciakli   and   Heindl. 
Since   then,  that  is  for  more  than  tliirty  years, 
concertos  upon  wind  instruments  have  been  dying 
out.     In  the  ten  years  from  1855  to  1865,  there 
were  no  non-local  and  only  two  local  flautists,  the 
brothers  Doppler,  as  concert-givers  here  in  Vi- 
enna.    The  above  incomparable  pair  succeeded 
by  their  splendid  concerted  play  in  curing  many 
a  person  of  his   antipathv  for  their  instrument, 
and  in  permanentlj-  fascinating  the  public.    They 
triumphantly  put  to  shame  the  old  joke:  "What 
is  a  greater  bore  than  a  flute?  —  Answer:  Two 
flutes,  "  and  awoke,  on  the  contrary,  a  conviction 
that  two  were  more  entertaining  than  one.     At 
first  people  could  only  feel  pleased  that  an  end 
was  put  to  their  being  flooded  with  concertos  for 
the  flute,  the  oboe,  the  bassoon,  and  the  clarinet, 
because  the   place  for   these  instruments,  which 
require  to  be  supplemented,  as  they  themselves 
supplement  others,  is  the  orchestra,  and  because 
they  possessed  no  literature  of  their  own.     The 
fearful   manner   in   which   the  piano  —  an  inde- 
pendent instrument,  it  is  true,  but  more  obtrusive 
than   any  other  concert  instrument  —  has  taken 
the  upper  hand,  causes  us  now  to  entertain  far 
more   friendly   feelings    towards    the   dethroned 
wind-instrumentalists,  and   would,   for   example, 
find  us  perfectly  willing  to  hear  one  of  the  best  of 
C.  M..  von  Weber's  _clarinet  concertos  performed 
by  a  first-rate  virtuoso.     With  regard  to  our  fair 
Venetian   flautist,  Maria   Bianchini,  her   perfor- 
mance on  her  diflicult  instrument  was  well  worthy 
commendation.     Her  embouchure  is  good;  she  has 
a  long  breath,  and  as  powerful  a  tone  as  can  just- 
ly be  expected  in  a  lady.     The  superior  qualities 
of  the  "  Bdhm  flute,  "  wliich  is  easier  to  play  and 
less  fatiguing  to  the  lungs,  rendered  her  in  these 
particulars  good  service.     In  her  execution  of  the 
cantilena,  she  displayed  much  good  taste,  while 
in  run-work  she  was  rapid,  certain,  and  elegant. 
She  was  especially  successful  in  a  Fantasia   by 
Franz   Doppler,  the  pleasing  eifect  of  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  exotic  charm  of  national  Wal- 
lachian  melodies.     The  unusual  sight  of  a  lady 
playing  such  an  instrument  did  not  strike  people 
as  so  strange  as  we   thought  it  would ;  Signora 
Bianchini,  who  has  a  tall  figure  and  whose  de- 
meanoi-   is   characterized   by   sympathetic,  unaf- 
fected simplicity,  avoids  the  ugly  contortions  of 
the  lips  and  short-breathed  blowing  which  may  so 
easily  jeopardize  the  testhetic  effect  of  flute-play- 
ing.    Managed  as  it  was  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion,  the   flute   is   decidedly^  not   an  unfeminine 
instrument.     Signora  Bianchini  was  liberally  ap- 
plauded and  her  concert  well  attended.    Mdlle. 
Marie  Keil,  a  clever  vocalist,  and  Mdlle.  Jose- 
phine Ziffer,  an  interesting  young  pianist,  received 
some   very   friendly  encouragement.     But  much 
more  boisterous  was  the  applause  bestowed  on  the 
singing  of  a  barytone  of  elegant  appearance,  with 
a  strong  and  agreeable  voice.     We  feel  indescrib- 
ably comforted  at  not  being  compelled  to  say  any- 
thing  unfavorable   of   him,    because,   as  we  are 
informed,  he  is  not  a  professional  singer,  but  an 
assistant  at  one  of  the  first  chemists  in  Vienna. 
The  mere  fact  that,  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling, 
he  might  be  irritated  and  disturbed  by  an  adverse 
newspaper  criticism,  makes  us  shudder. — Neue 
Freie  Presse.  Edward  Hanslick- 


ture  to  Iphignia  in  Aulis,  with  concert-coda  by  Wag- 
ner ;  Haydn's  Symphony  in  G,  "  Oxford " ;  Schu- 
mann's Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orcliestra  (Miss 
Helen  Hopekirk,  a  hopeful  aspirant);  and  Beetho- 
ven's Overture,  Leonore,  No.  3.  Fourth  concert  — 
Mendelssohn's  Overture  to  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  (exquisitely  played) ;  Wagner's  "  Siegfried 
Idyll";  A.  C.  Mackenzie's  " Rhapsodie  Ecossaise " 
(a  marvellously  fine  work,  and  in  it  for  the  first  time 
our  national  airs  have  been  treated  in  classic  fash- 
ion); and  Beethoven's  Sympony,  No.  5,  in  C  minor. 
Fifth  concert  —  Handel's  Oboe  Concerto,  No.  2,  in 
B  flat;  Mendelssohn's  Scherzo  from  the  Octet  (adapt- 
ed for  the  full  orchestra  by  the  composer) ;  Goetz' 
Symphony  in  F  ;  Sullivan's  Incidental  Music  to 
Henry  F///. .-^and  Wagner's  Overture  ioTannhailser. 
Sixth  concert — Allegro  from  Beethoven's  unfinislied 
Violin  Concerto  (Herr  Franke) :  Beethoven's  Sym- 
pliony,  No.  7,  in  A ;  and  Verdi's  Prelude  to  Aida. 
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Glasgow. — The  Orchestral  Subscription  Concerts 
have  presented  the  following  works  this  winter : 

"  First  concert  —  Weber's  Overture  to  Oberton  ; 
Schubert's  (unfinished)  Symphony  inB  minor;  Men- 
delssohn's Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra  (Signor 
Sarasate);  Berlioz'  Overture  to  Benvejito  Cellini: 
and  selections  from  Wagder's  Die  Meistersinger.  Sec- 
ond concert  —  Bach's  Concerto  in  G  for  strings ; 
Beethoven's  Symphony,  No.  3,  "Eroica";  Bennett's 
Overture,  to  Paradise  and  Peri  and  Gounod's  ballet 
airs  from  Poli/eote.     Third  concert  —  Gluck's  Over- 
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MUSIC   IN   BOSTON. 

Easter  Or.\torio. —  The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  gave  Handel's  colossal  chorus  Oratorio, 
Israel  in  Egypt,  as  the  third  and  last  of  the 
subscription  series,  on  Sunday  evening,  March  28. 
The  Music  Hall  was  crowded.  The  great  work 
was  produced  on  a  grand  scale,  with  the  chorus 
ranks  full ;  an  excellent  orchestra  of  sixty  musi- 
cians (]Mr.  Listemann  at  their  head),  fine  organ 
accompaniment  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  and  on  the 
whole  a  very  satisfactory  array  of  solo  singers. 
Most  of  the  choral  work  was  admirably  done,  but 
there  were  instances  of  uncertainty,  unsteadiness, 
and  lack  of  perfect  tune ;  it  was  not  zeal  in  the 
singers  that  was  wanting,  nor  skill  and  tact  on 
the  part  of  the  conductor,  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  ;  it 
was  simply  that  the  overcrowded  season  did  not 
allow  of  so  many  rehearsals  as  so  diflicult  and 
"■reat  a  work  must  have  in  order  to  go  perfectly. 
In  was  impossible,  however,  not  to  feel  the  gran- 
deur, and  the  now  graphic,  now  triumphal  power 
of  this  whole  series  of  choral  illustrations  of 
stupendous  scenes  in  history. 

The  solos  are  comparatively  few,  and  by  no 
means  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  work. 
Those  contained  in  the  "  Appendix,"  (the  Bass 
airs:  "  He  layeth  the  beams," "and  "Wave  from 
wave,"  sung  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch  and  Mr.  M.  W. 
Whitney,  respectively,  with  some  recitatives)  were 
introduced  from  other  works  of  Handel  by  Sir 
George  Smart.  They  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting that  were  sung ;  but  being  taken  evidently 
from  Handel's  Italian  operas,  they  seemed  hardly 
of  the  same  cloth  with  the  rest  of  the  garment, 
and  one  needed  but  to  hear  to  know  that  it  was 
patched  ;  excellent  music  these ;  but  Handel 
did  not  treat  all  occasions  and  all  themes  alike. 
These  airs  were  nobly  sung,  and  so  was  the  great 
duet  of  basses :  "  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war," 
by  the  same  two  gentlemen,  creating  such  enthu- 
siasm that  they  had  to  sing  it  a  second  time.  It 
is  an  artistic  mistake,  however,  ever  to  repeat  that 
very  long,  exhaustive,  difficult  duet.  It  repeats 
Itself  full  enough  when  once  sung  through ;  its 
peculiar  charm,  too,  is  one  that  loses  freshness  on 
an  immediate  second  hearing ;  invariably  our 
mind  wanders  away  from  it  during  the  repetition, 
for  it  was  never  made  to  be  a  "  twice  told  tale ;  " 
and  it  never  goes  so  well  a  second  time.  A  con- 
ductor ought  to  be  a  despot  with  his  audiences 
(who  in  Art  are  children),  no  less  than  with  his 
choir  and  orchestra.  The  tenor  solos  could  hardly 
have  been  given  to  a  more  effective  singer  than  Mr. 
W.  C.  Power,  who  has  a  resonant,  robust  voice, 
and  has  made  great  improvement  in  the  use  of  it, 
we  understand,  within  a  year.  His  style  is  manly, 
and  full  of  fervor,  and  he  was  obliged  to  repeat 


the  air  :  "  The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue."  Miss 
Fanny  Kellogg,  called  upon  at  a  day's  notice,  on 
account  of  the  sudden  hoarseness  of  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Smith,  and  so  soon  after  her  own  severe  bereave- 
ment (of  both  parents,)  kindly  undertook  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  soprano  solos,  having 
never  seen  or  heard  the  Israel  before,  and  sang  it 
in  a  manner  that  won  warm  approval.  Mrs.  F. 
P.  Whitney  sang  very  satisfactorily  the  soprano 
solos  of  the  first  part,  and  with  Miss  Kellogg  the 
duet :  "  The  Lord  is  my  strength."  'The  alto 
solos,  and  the  alto  part  in  the  duet  with  tenor : 
"  Thou  in  thy  mercy,"  were  sung  by  Mrs.  Frank 
Kinsley,  of  New  York.  She  has  a  light,  pleasing 
voice,  and  sang  with  intelligence  and  care ;  but 
her  efforts  were  somewhat  marred  by  a  habit  of 
forcing  her  lower  tones  into  a  somewhat  boy-like 

quality.  

Now  it  is  all  busy  hnm  of  preparation  for  the 
fifth  Triennial  Festival  next  month.  The  pro- 
gramme, so  far  as  yet  announced,  is  as  follows  : 

May  4.  Evening,    *'  St.  Paul." Mendelssohn. 

May  5.  Evening,    "  The  Last  Judgment."   ....  Spohr. 

(First  time  in  GO  years.) 

"  Staliat  Mater.'* Rossini. 

May  6.  Afternoon,  Ninth  (Choral)  Symphony.      Beethoven. 

(First  time  in  6  years.) 

43  Psalm,  "  Judge  me,  O  God  !  '*   .    .    Mendelssohn. 

May  6.  Evening,  Manzoni  Requiem Verdi. 

May  7.  Evening,  "  Spring  "  and  "  Summer  " 
from  The   '*  Seasons." Haydn. 

The  "  Deluge." Saint-Saens. 

(First  time.) 
May  8.  Afternoon,  —  A  miscellaneous  Concert  by  the  Solo 

Singers,  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  including  •'  Utrecht 

Jubilate  "  (first  time)  by  Handel,  and  a  chorus  by 

J.  S.  Bach. 

May  9.  Evening,    "  Solomon." Handel. 

(First  time  in  25  years.) 

The  following  distinguished  Vocalists  will  ap- 
pear during  the  Festival :  — 

Sopranos,  Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby,  and  others  to  be  en- 
gaged. 

Contraltos,  Miss  Annie  Cary,  Miss  Emily  Winant. 

Tenors,  Italo  Campanini,  Charles  R.  Adams,  "William  H. 
Fessenden,  William  Courtney. 

Basses,  Myron  AV.  AVhitney,  John  F.  Winch,  Geo.  W. 
Dudley. 

Orchestra  of  seventy  performers,  including  the  best  Boston 
orchestral  players,  under  Bernhard  Listemaim.  Chorus 
of  five  hundred  voices. 

B.  J.  Lang Organist. 

Carl  Zerrahn, Conductor  of  the  Festival. 


Harvard  Musical  Association.  —  The  fif- 
teenth season  of  Symphony  Concerts  ended  o-lori- 
ously  with  the  great  Schubert  Symphony  in  C  — 
the  Symphony  of  the  "heavenly  length,"  as 
Schumann  called  it  —  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
Slarch  25.  This  was  the  eighth  Concert,  and 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  "  Holy  Thursday," 
and  the  March  east  wind  of  the  harshest  and  most 
discouraging,  the  largest  audience  of  the  season 
came  to  listen  and  seek  inspiration,  which  in  such 
harmony  they  surely  found.  The  programme 
was  as  follows  :  — 

Overture  :  "  Weihe  des  Hauses,"  in  C,  Op.  124  Beethoven. 
Cavatina  :  "  Bel  raggio  lusinghiero,"  from  "  Semiramide," 
Miss  Fannie  Louise  Barnes.  Rossini. 

Piano- Forte  Concerto,  in  F-sharp    minor  (first  time  in 
America)  .  .  .  Hans  von  Bronsart. 

Allegro  maestoso.  —  Adagio  ma  non  troppo.  —  Allegro  con 

fnoco.  B.  J.  Lang. 

Aria;  "  O  del  mio  dolce  ardor  "  .  .  Gluck. 

Miss  Fannie  Louise  Barnes. 

Symphony,  No.  9,  in  C  .  .  .  Schubert. 

Andante;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (  C). — Andante  con  nioto 

( A  mini^r). — 

Scherzo,  Allegro  vivace  (C,  Trio  in  A).  — Allegro  vivace  (C). 

Beethoven's  Dedication,  or  Inauguration,  Over- 
ture (for  the  opening  of  a  theatre,  and  the  restor- 
ation of  high  Art,  in  Pesth),  with  its  broad,  majes- 
tic introduction,  with  trumpet  proclamation,  and 
curious  rhapsodical  running  bassoon  accompani- 
ment, and  the  vigorous  Handelian  fugue  of  its 
brilliant  Allegro,  was  well  played,  and  awakened 
expectation  of  good  things  to  come.  The  Concer- 
to by  Von  Bronsart  is  full  of  life  and  verve  in  the 
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first  movement,  which  is  laid  out  on  a  large  plan, 
teeming  with  intentions  which  seem  rather  unat- 
tainable and  vague,  and  somewhat  overgrown 
with  the  too  full  and  crowded  orchestration.  Of 
the  pianist  it  demands  any  amount  of  execution, 
fire  and  indomitable  energy ;  it  has  also  its  sweet 
and  gracious  passages ;  and  to  all  Mr.  Lang 
proved  himself  quite  equal.  There  is  more  re- 
pose in  the  short,  subdued  Adagio,  which  is  mod- 
eled somewhat  upon  those  to  Beethoven's  G-ma- 
jor,  and  Chopin's  Concertos.  The  Finale  is  a 
swift  and  fiery  Tarantella,  in  which  you  feel 
whirled  away  with  irresistible  force.  It  was  alto- 
gether a  splendid  interpretation  of  a  work  more 
rewarding  than  most  of  the  recent  ambitious  com- 
positions in  this  form. 

Miss  Fannie  Louise  Barnes,  the  daughter  of 
the  well-known  ex-President  of  our  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  has  been  for  some  time  a  pupil  of 
Signor  Errani,  the  distinguished  vocal  teacher  in 
New  York.  This  was  her  first  public  effort  in  a 
large  concert  hall  with  orchestra ;  and  naturally 
in  the  Rossini  Cavatina  she  sang  a  little  too  over- 
carefuUy  and  conscientiously,  to  allow  full,  free 
sweep  to  the  florid  melody  ;  giving  the  same  kind 
of  phi-ase  always  in  precisely  the  same  way,  like 
a  faitliful  pupil.  Nevertheless  she  made  an  ex- 
cellent impression  by  the  interesting  tone-color  of 
her  fresh,  pure,  evenly  developed  voice,-  by  her 
honest,  finished  execution,  and  by  her  freedom 
from  all  affectations  and  all  the  common  faults  of 
tremolo,  of  nasal  singing,  and  what  not.  Her 
modesty  was  not  a  small  part  of  the  charm.  The 
Aria  by  Gluck  was  beautifully  sung,  with  simple, 
true  expression.  Certainly  here  is  a  voice  and 
talent  of  much  promise. 

Of  the  great  Symphony  —  an  inspired  work,  if 
there  ever  was  one  —  we  need  only  say,  since  all 
true  music-lovers  know  and  love  it  well,  that  the 
performance  by  Mr.  Zerrahn's  orchestra  was  al- 
together worthy  of  the  work.  Perhaps  never  be- 
fore in  Boston  has  a  great  audience  listened  to  it, 
from  beginning  to  end,  with  such  enthusiastic  in- 
terest, such  thorough  and  renewed  conviction  of 
the  intrinsic  and  immortal  beauty  of  this  greatest 
work  of  Schubert.  On  account  of  its  great  length 
most  of  the  repeats  were  wisely  omitted. 


Apollo  Clcb. —  The  last  concert  dates  so  far 
back  ( JIarch  9),  that  our  impressions  of  it  in  detail 
have  lost  their  freshness.  The  programme  was 
miscellaneous,  containing  things  of  a  high  artistic 
order,  and  nothing  commonplace.  The  singing 
seemed  to  us  extremely  good,  —  almost  too  good, 
that  is  to  say,  too  daintily  refined  for  certain  things, 
say  "  drinking  songs,"  wliich  owe  much  of  their 
charm  to  a  certain  off-liaud  freedom.  Here  is  the 
programme  in  full :  — 

The  Scars  in  Heaven Itheinberijer. 

King  Witlaf's  Drinking  Horn McUtoii. 

Songs:  — 

a.  Thou  Hast  Left  Me  Ever,  Jamie  ....    7?.  Franz. 

b.  Spring  Song Mendelssohn. 

[Sung  by  Jliss  Ida  W.  Hubbell.] 

The  Tears Wilt. 

The  Three  Fishers R.  Goldbeck. 

[Sung   by    ilr.  Parker,  Mr.    Want,  Mr.  Chubbuck   and 
^Ir.  Babcock.] 

The  Nunof  Xidaros,  op.  83 tHuJlcij  Bnck. 

The  tenor  solo  sung  by  Mr.  Want,  organ  accompaniment 
played  by  Jlr.  .J.  A.  I'reston,  .Jun.,  piano  accompaniment 
by  Mr.  .\rthur  Foote. 

Nighr  Greeting Max  von  HVnzierl,  op.  17. 

(The  tenor  solo   sung    by  Mr.    Want,  the    barytone   by 

Dr.  Bullard.] 
Which  Is  the  properest  d,-iy  to  drink   .    .    .    />r.  Arne,  176. 

[Sung  by  the  tenors  principally.] 
Songs:  — 

The  Lily  and  the  Violet S.  P.  Warren. 

1  Love  my  Lore       ,V.  /'.  Warren. 

(Sung  by  Miss  Hubbell,] 

Thou'rt  not  the  first  (Austrian  Waltz) Hlorch, 

The  Sea  King li.  T.  Ulny. 

[Sung  by  lu.  IJullard  and  .Mr,  .J,  F,  Winch,] 

O  World,  thou  art  Wondrous  Fair /'',  IJiUes. 

(The  soprano  ftolo  sung  by  ]Mi.Hs  Hubbell,] 

Mi*8  Hubbell.  tht  soprano  of  Grace  C'hurdi,  New 
York,  has  a  good  voice  and  style,  and  sang  with  in- 


telligence ;  to  better  advantage,  however,  in  Men- 
delssolm's  bright  "  Spring  Song,"  than  in  the  Burns 
song  set  by  Fr-anz.  Mr.  Lang's  "  Sea  King"  duet  is  in 
the  rollicking  old  English  bravura_  style,  with  plenty 
of  "  go  "  in  it,  and  made  a  lively  effect  as  sung  by 
the  two  basses.  Dr.  Arne's  Shakespearian  round  is 
charming  in  its  way.  The  first  and  last  were  per- 
liaps  the  noblest  numbers  of  the  programme,  and 
were  admirably  sung. 


BOTLSTON  Club,  —  The  third  concert  (March  17), 
was  distinguished  by  the  employment,  for  the  first 
time,  of  an  orchestra,  and  by  the  production 
therewith  of  two  of  the  posthumous  choral  works 
of  the  lamented  Goetz,  namely  his  1.37th  Psalm : 
"By  the  Waters  of  Babylon,"  (op.  14),  and  the 
romantic  barcarole,  it  might  be  called,  were  it  not 
so  elaborate,  —  "  The  Lake  is  Hushed  at  Evenglow," 
for  tenor  solo  and  double  miile  chorus  (op.  11). 
These  suggested  the  necessity  of  an  orchestra,  having 
which,  the  Club  made  use  of  it  in  all  the  remainder 
of  the  programme.  As  so  many  of  the  pieces  were 
of  the  modern  German  misty,  sentimental,  moon- 
light part-song  character,  lengthy  and  elaborate, 
tliere  seemed  to  be  a  need  of  some  relief,  such  as 
tlie  Club  could  easily  have  furnislred  by  the  singing 
of  one  or  two  short  things  without  an  orchestra, — 
say  a  couple  of  unaccompanied  choruses  by  female 
voices  only,  which  would  have  added  a  refreshing 
divertissement,  and  made  the  larger  pieces  more  ap- 
preciated. 

The  psalm  by  Goetz  needs  ne  description  after 
the  excellent  one  by  Mr.  Eayrs,  which  we  copied 
from  the  programme  in  our  last  number.  We  can 
only  say  that  the  work  fulfilled  to  ear  and  soul,  all 
that  was  promised  there.  It  made  the  impression 
of  a  noble,  a  profound  religious  work  of  genius,  alike 
admirable  in  its  vocal  construction,  and  in  the  rich 
and  graphic  orchestration.  It  was  very  finely  sung, 
with  spirit  and  understanding ;  but  it  should  be 
heard  more  than  once  to  make  its  power  completely 
felt. 

"  The  Lake  is  Hushed  "  failed  to  interest  us  to  the 
same  degree.  It  also  has  great  merits ;  but,  being 
wedded  to  one  of  these  vague,  misty,  moonlight 
German  poems,  now-a-days  so  common,  it  seemed  to 
us  as  it  the  music  were  vainly  clutching  at  a 
shadow.  Some  of  the  orchestral  effects  are  fine, 
and  not  without  originality;  and  the  singing  was 
excellent,  saving  some  short-comings  in  the  tenor 
solos.     Part  2  was  as  follows :  — 

Sunset Gade. 

Mixed  chorus  and  orchestra. 
Recitative  and  Aria,  "  O  Didst  Thou  liLnow,"  from 

Acis  and  Galatea Handel. 

Miss  Gertrude  Franklin, 

Night  Song  in  the  Wood    .    ; Schubert. 

'(Accompanied  by  horns.) 
Boylstou  Club, 

Morning  Song -Bey?'. 

Mixed  Chorus  and  Orchestra, 

Gade's  "  Sunset "  is  a  sweet,  and  lovely  piece  of  hai^ 
mony  and  color,  but  too  much  of  the  misty  moon- 
light character  to  come  right  after  the  preceding 
piece.  Miss  Franklin  has  good  voice  and  training, 
and  sang  Handel's  "  As  When  the  Dove "  quite 
well,  although  neither  this  nor  the  solo  in  the  Goetz 
psalm  seemed  to  be  of  kind  of  music  in 
which  she  is  most  herself.  Her  forte,  as  we  have 
since  learned,  is  in  the  florid  kind,  Uke  "  Eejoice 
Greatly,"  or  the  Jewel  Aria  in  Fflust. 

Schubert's  "  Night  Song,"  with  the  four  horns, 
was  the  triumph  of  the  evening;  it  is  a  thoroughly 
imaginative  woodland  poem,  in  many  moods,  and 
both  voices  and  accompaniment  expressed  it  to  a 
charm  ;  the  encore  was  irresistible.  Raff's  "  Morn- 
ing Song  "  is  a  rich  and  splendid  composition,  but  it 
came  too  late,  in  such  a  programme,  to  fairly  hit 
the  apprehensive  sense.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
noble  programme,  and  the  style  in  which  it  was  ex- 
ecuted was  most  creditable  to  the  Club,  and  its 
thoughtful,  indefatigable  conductor,  Mr.  George  L. 
Osgood.  

Piano-Forte  Matinees,  &c.  —  Their  name  is 
legion,  and  the  chief  contributor  in  this  line  has 
been,  and  will  yet  be,  Mr.  Ehnst  Pekaho.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  his  first  three  njatinecs,  given 
in  that  hot,  close,  gloomy,  noisy  little  hall  in  Brom- 
field  Street,  always  full   of  the  faithful   ones,  who 


count  it  joy  to  listen  to  his  music,  even  at  such  sac-      I 
rifice  of  physical  comfort,  and  perhaps  of  health,      j 
Since  these,  he  has   given  four  more  matinees  and 
one  soire'e,  besides  an  extra  matinee  yesterday,  for 
the   benefit   of    the   artistic   violinist,   Mr.    Gustav 
Dannreuther,  who  took  part  in  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  in  mind  distinct  impres- 
sions of  so  many  programmes  crowded  with  new 
works.  It  is  a  laudable  ambition  in  Mr.  Perabo, 
which  prompts  him  to  try  to  make  his  friends  ac- 
quainted with  so  many  new  works  and  new  com- 
posers admired  and  honored  by  himself,  but  hitherto 
sealed  books  to  nearly  all  of  us.  But  in  the 
e.xecution,  or  rather  say  the  administration  of  this 
pious  work,  we  think  his  judgment  hardly  equal  to 
his  zeal,  his  love,  and  his  unquestionable  ability  as 
an  interpreter.  New  and  important  works  in  music 
have  to  be  introduced  somewhat  sparingly,  one  at  a 
time,  and  the  way  to  each  prepared,  if  it  is  to  secure 
the  full,  intelhgent  attention  and  appreciation  of  an 
audience.  When  new  Sonatas,  Trios,  Quartets,  and 
Concertos  without  orchestra  are  heaped  upon  us 
pell-mell,  two  or  three  of  them  in  one  programme, 
besides  all  the  smaller  novelties,  the  total  impres- 
sion is  so  miscellaneous  that  one  wonders  whether 
he  has  actually  been  listening,  or  only  wool-gather- 
ing. It  is  true  Mr.  Perabo  has  also  played,  and 
played  admirably,  many  famiUar  standard  master- 
pieces, but  unity  is  wanting.  Take,  for  instance, 
that  Soire'e  of  March  8.  It  opened  with  the  Beet- 
hoven Sonata  in  A  flat,  op.  26  (the  one  with  the 
Andante  and  variations,  Marcia  Funebre,  &c.),  which 
surely  Mr.  Perabo  can  play  as  well  as  anybody,  but 
which,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  nervous  strain  and 
exhaustion  of  getting  up  the  novelties  that  followed, 
he  did  not  play  well.  These  were,  first  the  Scherzo 
and  Finale  of  a  Piano  Quintet  in  B  flat,  op.  30,  by 
Goldmark  (second  time  in  Boston) ;  then  a  String 
Quartet,  No.  1,  m  E  minor,  op.  25,  by  Richter ;  then 
the  Romanze  and  Finale  alia  Zingara  of  Joachim's 
Hungarian  Concerto,  played  by  B.  Listemann  ;  final- 
ly, an  Octet  for  strings,  in  C  minor,  op.  15,  by  Bar- 
giel,  — 'a.  clear,  well-written  early  work,  with  some 
very  interesting  movements,  but  not  making  its  due 
impression  at  the  end  of  such  a  programme,  for 
there  had  also  been  three  of  Perabo's  transcriptions 
from  a  '.Ballad  :  "  Melek  am  Quell,"  by  Lowe,  and 
two  charming  songs  by  Richter.  It  is  true,  the 
concert-giver  did  not  play  himself  in  all  of  these 
things,  but  the  inward  wear  and  tear  with  him 
must  have  been  all  the  same  as  if  he  did ;  he  played 
with  his  nerves,  if  not  with  his  fingers. 

In  the^sixth  Matine'e  we  had  these  selections,  all 
virtually  novelties  :  — 

a.  Prelude  and  Fugue  m  D.  op.  35,  No.  2.    ,    Mendelssohn. 

b.  Prelude  in  B  minor,  op.  35,  No.  3    .    .    .  " 

c.  Fugue,  from  '*  Drei  Stiicke,"  op.  78.    F 

sharp  minor Jos.  Rheinberger, 

[New.] 
Trio  No,  1.  for  Pituio,  Violin  and  'cello,  op.  65.  A  major 

-Fr.  KmI. 
a.  Allegro  con  passione,    b,  Intermezzo,    Allegro  scher- 
zando.    e.  Largo  con  espressione.    d.  Vivace. 
First  time  in  this  country, 

a.  Moment  Musical,  op.  94,  No.  1.    C,  major     ,    Schubert. 

b.  Menuetto,  from  Octet,  op.  166.    F  major    .    .         " 

Arranged  for  two  hands  by  Ernst  Perabo, 
Second  Grand  Trio,  for  Piano,  Violin,  and  'Cello 

^'.  Jadassohn, 
a.  Allegro  appassionato,    b.  Eomanze,  Andante. 
c.  Scherzo,    d.  Finale.    Allegro  con  brio 
First  time  in  this  comitry, 

Mr.  Perabo's  solos  were  all  interesting,  fresh,  and ' 
charmingly  interpreted.  The  Trio  by  Jadassohn, 
we  can  heartily  say,  was  to  us  positively  refreshing 
by  its  clearness,  its  conciseness,  its  spontaneous 
geniality  of  musical  feeling  and  conception.  That 
by  Kiel  we  found  rather  dry.  And  here  is  the 
seventh  programme,  March  19 :  — 

a.  Prelude  in  E  flat  minor,  op.  27,  No.  4  .    X.  Seharwcnka. 

[First  time  in  Boston.] 

b.  Prelude  in  A  flat  major,  op.  24,  No.  21    .    .    Jlubinslem. 

[Second  time.] 
Trio  No.  2,  for  Piano,  Violin,  and  'Cello,  in  G  miAor,  op.  68 

Fr.  Kiel, 
a.  Allegro  moderato,  ma  con  passione.  b.  Adagio  con 
molto  espressione.  c.  Rondo.  Poco  Andante:  Allegro 
con  nioto. 

[First  time  in  this  country.] 
Trios  Moments  Musicals,  op.  7     ....    M.  Moszhoweki. 
No.  1,  AUcgnvmente,     B  Major 
No.  3,  Tranquillo  e  semplice.    F  sharp  nuijor. 
[New.] 
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Quartet  for  Piauo  and  Strings,  op,  3S,    E  flat  major, 

Jos,  Rheinberger, 
(E.  Allegro  non  troppo.    6.  Adagio,    e,  Meimetto, 
Adautino,    rf.  Finale,  Allegro, 
[Second  time  in  Boston,] 

Other  programmes  have  contained,  for  novelties : 
a  fascinating  Prelude  and  Toccata,  in  D  minor,  by 
V.  Lachner  ;  a  Quartet  for  piano  and  strings,  in  F, 
on.  37,  by  Scharwenka,  and  more  new  things  in 
smaller  form  than  we  have  room  to  enumerate,  by 
Rubinstein,  Rlieinberger,  Kiel,  Mozkowski,  Jadas- 
sohn, and  Gernsheim ;  also  of  older  masters :  a 
Suite  in  D  minor,  by  Handel ;  a  Sonata  in  B  flat, 
op.  147,  by  Schubert ;  and  Beethoven's  early  Trio 
(op.  1,  No.  3)  in  C  minor,  which  was  a  conclusion  most 
delightful,  besides  many  smaller  solos.  In  all  the 
concerto  pieces,  Mr.  Perabo  had  the  valuable  assist- 
ance of  such  artists  as  Messrs.  B.  and  F.  Listemann, 
Allen,  H.  Suck,  H.  Heindl,  Dannreuther,  Fries,  and 
A.  Heindl. 

Two  more  Matine'es  are  announced,  for  April  23 
and  30,  with  Scharwenka's  Second  Trio,  his  new 
Sonata  for  piano  and  'cello,  op.  46,  and  works  by 
Bargiel. 

— Mr.  Aethuk  Foote's  very  interesting  concert, 
at  Mechanics'  Hall,  March  13,  must  not  be  forgotten. 
He  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Gustav  Dannreuther, 
Violin ;  Henry  Heindl,  Viola ;  and  Wulf  Fries, 
'Cello.  The  programme  was  a  choice  one  :  — 
Pianoforte  Quartet  in  G  minor.  (Op.?)  25  Johannes  Brahms 
Allegro  —  Intermezzo  —  Andante    con  moto  —  liwido   alia 

Zingara ? 
Praeludium  and  Romanise  from  Suite  in  F  (Op. 

27)  for  violin  and  Piano-forte         FsanzHies. 

Piano-forte  Solos : 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  major EuUnstein 

Etude  on  the  Duet  from  "  Der  Frei- 

scliiitz." Stephen  Seller. 

Eondo  in  E  flat Fielit. 

Piano-forte  Quartet  in  E  flat    .' Mozart. 

Allegro  —  Larghetto  —  Allegretfo. 

The  two  Quartets,  new  and  old,  made  good  con- 
trast. That  by  Brahms  is  a  vigorous  work;  its 
themes  worked  out  with  his  usual  skill  and  fervor, 
and  each  movement  has  its  individual  charm,  espec- 
ially the  Intermezzo  and  Andante.  It  was  admirably 
interpreted,  and  so  was  the  more  spontaneous,  melo- 
dious, and  familiar  sounding  one  by  Mozart.  Mr. 
Foote's  group  of  solos  was  selected  with  fine  taste, 
and  we  were  surprised  at  the  great  progress  shown 
both  in  the  finished  technique  and  the  clear,  decided, 
and  intelligent  expression  of  every  one  of  his  perfor- 
mances. In  the  duet  by  Ries,  a  fine  selection,  Mr. 
Dannreuther  proved  himself  a  sterling  vioUnist,  of 
a  sound  artistic  quality,  and  with  a  large  tone,  and 
straightforward,  unaffected  style  that  recalled  to  us 
Joachim.  The  concert  was  keenly  relished  by  a 
large  and  musically  appreciative  audience. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Fkohock,  better  known  as  one  of  the 
best  organists  of  this  city,  but  who  has  recently 
been  studying  the  piano-forte  in  Germany,  gave  a 
Matinee'  at  Wesleyan  Hall  on  Tuesday,  March  30. 
She  has  always  been  noted  for  her  devotion  to  the 
best  kind  of  music,  playing  a  great  deal  of  Bach 
upon  the  organ.  The  same  earnestness  enters  into 
her  piano-forte  readings,  only  a  certain  nervousness 
before  an  audience  seems  somewhat  to  benumb  her 
fingers,  and  render  the  performance  sometimes 
lifeless  and  even  clumsy.  This  was  most  apparent 
in  the  Beethoven  Sonata  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
following  programme  : 

Sonto  in  G.  Op.  31 Beetlwven. 

Allegro  vivace  — Adagio  grazioso  —  Allegretto 

Carnival,  Op.  9 Schumann 

Preambule — Pierrot — Harlequin— Valse  Noble — 
Eusebius — Florestau— Coquette — Papillons — 
Lettres  Dansantes— Charina — Cbopin — 
Estrella — Eeconuaisance — Pantalon  et  Colorabine — 
Valse  Allemande — Paganini — Promenade — Pause — 
Marche  des  Davidsbundler  contre  les  Philistins. 

Andante  Spianato  Op.  22, .    .    , Chopin. 

Etude  in  F.  Op.  25 " 

Kocturne  C  minor.  Op.  48 " 

Prelude  in  B.  Op.  28, " 

Rondo,    ; Bach. 

Kicordanza, Liszt. 

Trio  in  P.  Op.  18, Salnt-Saens. 

Allegro  vivace  —  Andante —  Seherzo  —  Allegro. 

But  in  the  following  pieces  the  nervousness  wore 
off,  and  her  rendering  of  the  little  Carnival  fancies 
of  Schumann,  the  Chopin  selections,  and  the  senti- 


mental Ricordanza  by  Liszt,  was  much  more  satis- 
factory;  in  these  she  had  not  so  much  the  air  of  a 
victim  set  up  for  the  sacrifice.  In  the  Trio  by  Saint- 
Saens,  a  characteristic  work,  she  was  ably  accom- 
panied by  Messrs.  B.  Listemann  and  Wulf  Fries. 

It  yet  remains  to  speak  of  Mr.  Lang's  extremely 
interesting  concert  at  Mechanics'  Hall,  April  1 ;  but 
as  we  have  not  room  to  say  all  that  should  be  said 
of  it,  and  as  he  will  give  another  on  the  22d,  we 
may  include  them  both  in  one  review. 

MUSICAL  CORRESPOiS'DENCB. 

New  York,  April  5.  —  The  concert  season  has  been 
dull  during  the  two  weeks  since  my  last  letter.  The 
Mapleson  Opera  Troupe  has  been  winning  golden  opin- 
ions since  the  opening  of  the  spring  season.  It  is  true 
that  the  same  old  operas  have  been  produced,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  public  any  novelties. 
Still,  perhaps  the  public  wouldn't  understand  the 
novelties  if  it  had  them,  and  so  it  is  probably  just  as 
well  to  go  on  having  Lucia.  Trovatore,  and  all  the 
rest  of  those  time-worn  (and  mouldy)  affairs. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  March  30,  Messrs.  Fischer 
('cello)  and  Max  Pinner  (piano),  gave  a  most  iuteret- 
ing  Soire'e  at  Steiuway  Hall,  assisted  by  Mr.  Richard 
Arnold  (violin),  by  a  lady  vocalist,  and  by  an  accom- 
panist who  was  simply  perfect.  I  have  been  attend- 
ing concerts  of  all  sorts  for  the  last  seventeen  years, 
and  I  have  never  heard  a  pianist  who  accompanied 
with  such  exquisite  taste,  grace,  and  delicacy  :  let  us 
thank  God  for  him  and  let  us  trust  that  he  may  again 
appear  in  our  concert  halls.  To  return  to  the  .Souee  ; 
the  programme  included  the  following  selections  :  — 

Sonata  (P.  F,  and  'cello)    Op,  18, Eubinstein 

'6  Etudes, Chopin 

Trio,  G  major, liaff 

Mr.  Fischer  renewed  the  very  favorable  impression 
made  by  him  at  one  of  Dr.  Damrosch's  Symphony  con- 
certs and  at  a  Brooklyn  PhiUianuonie  concert.  His 
execution  is  perfection  itself,  and  his  delicaoy  of  touch 
and  purity  of  intonation  are  mar\-ellous.  Mr.  Pinner's 
success  was  less  marked,  for  his  rendermg  of  the  Cho- 
pin Etudes  was  very  weak  and  purposeless.  He 
did  better  withan  Air  and  variations  by  Tschaikowsky, 
although  it  is  a  hopelessly  tedious  and  entirely  uninter- 
esting composition.  The  Raff  Trio — a  most  charm- 
ing work  —  was  capitally  played,  Mr.  Arnold  giving 
his  valuable  assistauce  and  most  excellent  execution. 

Berlioz's  "Damnation  of  Faust''  was  again  given 
to  a  patient  public  on  Saterday  evening.  April  3.  The 
house  was  crowded,  the  orchestra  performance  admir- 
able, the  chorus  work  very  efficient  and  creditable,  and 
Dr.  Damrosch  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
success  which  has  crowned  his  efforts.  It  must  have 
been  a  most  colossal  task  to  drill  the  large  chorus  so 
that  the  iinsinyable  music  could  be  sung  at  all.  Of 
the  work  itself  one  can  say  truly  that  the  orchestra- 
tion is  superb  ;  as  for  the  musical  ideas  they  are  (to 
my  mind)  chaotic,  turgid,  utterly  unpleasant. 

Akgus. 

Philadelphia,  April  5. — The  course  of  music  for 
the  past  season  in  this  city,  like  that  of  true  love,  has 
not  run  smoothly.  Firstly,  Max  Strakosch  disap- 
pointed the  public  by  his  grandilloquent  announce- 
ments, which  had  more  froth  than  beer  in  them,  put 
his  weakest  artists  forward  at  first,  disgusted  the 
people,  who  consequently,  but  very  imiversally,  absen- 
ted themselves  from  after  perfonnances  that  were  well 
worthy  of  geuerous  support.  Sutfiee  it  to  say  the 
season  was  a  most  disastrous  one,  and  Mr.  Strakosch 
has  not  returned  to  us  yet. 

Next  Maurice  Grau  came  along  in  a  veni-vicli-vici 
humor  with  his  French  company.  The  sturming  beauty 
of  Augele,  the  piquant  manner  of  the  petite  Marie, 
the  grace  of  the  handsome  tenor  Capoul,  the  dramatic 
talent  of  other  members  of  the  company,  all  sank  into 
nothingness  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Opera  Bouffe 
had  seen  its  day,  and  it  could  not  be  resurrected  by 
Mr.  Grau  with  his  augumented  prices  of  seats.  This 
has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  other  managers.  Stra- 
kosch succumbed  to  it,  so  did  Mapleson,  of  whom  I 
come  to  speak  now.  The  latter  gentleman's  failure 
was,  if  anything,  yet  more  ruinous  than  his  prede- 
cessor's. 'The  good  orchestra,  the  large  chorus,  the 
excellent  consequent  ensemble,  failed  to  arouse  the 
public  which  wanted  to  hear  great  artists,  and  they 
were  not  present.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  thought 
and  said  on  this  subject,  but  it  will  take  a  big  book  to 
hold  it ;  for  it  comprehends  the  question  as  to  the  posi- 
tion future  opera  is  to  maintain  in  the  great  republic. 
—  Per  contra,  the  local  concerts,  I  mean  those  of  resi- 
dent musicians,  have  been  supported  with  more  than 
usual  liberality,  which  they  fully  merited  by  their  im- 
proved character. 


Carl  Gaertner's  series  of  three  soire'es  in  the  Foyer  of 
the  Academy  of  Music,  were  the  best  we  have  had  for 
many  long  years,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record 
tlie  public  appreciation  and  support.  The  performance 
of  Beethoven's  Grand  Septet  was  so  admirable  tliat 
tlie  subscribers  and  the  press  insisted  on  its  repetition. 
Charles  H.  Jarvis  has  just  completed  his  series  of  six 
soirees,  which  have  been  better  attended  than  in  any 
former  year.  Some  of  the  best  piano-forte-music, 
ancient  and  modern,  has  been  heard  from  the  concert- 
giver  in  his  masterly  style,  and  quartets  and  quintets, 
notably  the  Mozart  Clarinet  Quintet,  have  been  ren- 
dered with  superior  skill  and  taste.  Messrs.  Stoll  and 
Kauffman,  have  also  given  a  series,  not  closed  yet,  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  classical  music,  much  to  the 
delight  of  a  large  number  of  music-friends.  These 
concerts,  as  well  as  Mr.  Jari'is's,  are  given  in  the  lecture- 
roora  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Art.s. 

A  few  of  the  theatres  have  done  opera  —  so  called, 
in  a  various  manner  so  to  speak,  and  almost  always 
with  indifferent  success.  Some  of  these  performances 
have  been  beneath  criticism,  and  not  entitled  to  sup- 
port from  the  public.  In  oratorio,  the  Cecilian  Society 
has  done  itself  credit  by  the  production  of  Handel's 
Hatnson,  and  Haydn's  Creation,  both  of  which  were 
sung  by  the  chorus  of  the  society  ;  but  the  solo  vocal- 
ists were  freely  criticized,  more  among  accomplished 
amateurs  than  by  the  jjress,  which  was  amiable  to  a 
fault.  Tlie  Mendelssohn  Club  under  Mr.  W.  L.  Gilchrist, 
has  done  some  good  work  this  sea'son,  and  they  have 
a  large  public  at  their  back,  for  St.  George's  Hall  is 
always  crowded  when  they  sing  their  delightful  pro- 
gramme of  choruses,  motets,  contatas,  etc. 


B-iLTDioRE,  April  5.  —  The  sixth  Peabody  Sym- 
phony Concert  was  given  on  Saturday  evening  with  the 
following  progi-amme  :  — 

a.  Ocean  Syiupony,  C  Major,    .    .       Anton  Rubinstein. 

b.  Songs,  witli  piano: 

The  dew-drop.    Work  33.    No.  2. 
Spring-song.    Work  32.    No.  1. 
"VVhan  I  see  thee  draw  near.    TVork  27. 
Mr.  Theodore  J.  Toedt. 

Piano  Compositions; Fr.  Chopin. 

Prelude,  D  flat  major.  Work  28.  No.  15. 
Nocturne,  D  flar  major.  Work  27.  No.  2. 
Polonaise,  A  flat  mJijor.    No.  6.    "Work  53. 

Madame  Teresa  Carreno. 
Norwegian  Khapsody,  B  Minor,    No.  1. 

Work  17 Johan  S.  Svendson. 

Mr.  Theodore  Toedt,  who  comes  from  Washington, 
and  who  is  new  here,  sings  with  much  ta.ste  and  senti- 
ment, and  although  the  jjossessor  of  comparatively 
little  voice,  created  great  enthusiasm  by  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  used  it. 

In  response  to  a  recall,  he  gave  Rubinstein's  "  Du  hist 
wie  eine  Blume,"  with  a  better  understanding,  and 
with  gi'eater  effect  than  any  other  singer  your  corre- 
spondent has  yet  heard  here  in  this  much  sung  selec- 
tion. 

Teresa  CaiTeno  showed  herself  a  Chopin  performer, 
2)ar  excellence  by  her  thoroughly  poetic  rendering  of 
the  Prchide,  Nocturne  and  Polonaise,  and  exhibited 
her  magnificent  technical  ability  in  the  difllcult  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody,  No.  2,  of  Liszt,  which  she  played 
with  astonishing  ease  of  execution,  and  with  a  spirited 
and  powerful  conception  that  could  not  but  carry  her 
listeners  with  her.  C.  F. 

Chicago,  March  20.  —  The  quiet  season  of  Lent  has 
had  its  effect  upon  our  musical  entertainments,  for 
there  have  been  very  few  concerts  of  late  in  this  city. 
True,  we  have  had  one  or  two  so-called  "popular  con- 
certs," in  which  the  sensational  element  has  been  the 
actuating  influence.  Among  these  one  may  class  the 
Remenyi  Concerts,  which  have  recently  taken  place  at 
Central  Music  Hall.  Music  as  an  art  commands  much 
more  respect  and  support  in  the  West,  than  may  be 
supposed  by  the  cultured  people  of  the  older  Eastern 
cities;  and  yet,  musical  progress  is  not  a  little  hindered 
by  a  sensationalism  kept  alive  by  managers,  who  view 
all  there  is  in  art  from  its  commercial  side.  Thus  we 
have,  what  may  be  termed,  with  much  justice,  the  mu- 
sical speculator,  who  endeavors  to  bring  out  for  public 
performance  whatever  he  thinks  will  attract  the  lovers 
of  the  sensational,  and  thereby  bring  him  in  that  har- 
vest of  dollars,  for  which  he  plans  and  works.  Every 
announcement  made  in  the  behalf  of  any  "popular 
concert,"  or  musical  entertainment,  is  filled  with  bom- 
bastic statements  which  deal  alone  with  the  superla- 
tives of  the  language.  Thus  every  singer  of  any  rank 
whatever,  and  all  performers  of  even  moder.ate  talents, 
are  classed  as  being  the  "greatest  upon  the  earth," 
until  our  honest  English  is  perverted  beyond  recogni- 
tion, and  does  not  contain  even  a  shadow  of  the  truth. 
It  is  in  these  sensational  announcements,  made  by  spec- 
ulating managers,  that  real  art  is  burlesqtted,  and  re- 
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ceivea  for  the  time  being  a  hindrance;  for  the  people 
become  dissatisfied  -nith  promises,  which  from  their  very 
superlative  nature  can  have  no  fulfillment,  and  at  last, 
they  grow  distrustful  of  even  honest  efforts  made  for 
music  by  sincere  and  honest  workers.  Our  musical 
journals  should  use  their  influence  against  this  grow- 
ing sensationalism,  and  thus  endeavor  to  keep  art  upon 
the  foundation  of  truth,  where  it  alone  can  flourish.  I 
am  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  seeing  some  of  the 
announcements  made  in  our  city  of  recent  concerts. 
Not  long  since,  Mr.  Gilmore's  so-called  "National 
Hymn  "  was  the  subject  matter  of  a  sensational  circu- 
lar, and  in  a  recent  programme  of  a  Remenyi  concert, 
the  violinist  was  termed  a  "Modern  Pagauini,"  and 
"the  universally  acknowledged  greatest  violinist  of 
the  world."  Mr.  Gilmore's  Hymn  sank  into  a  well- 
earned  oblivion  after  its  one  performance,  and  Mr.  Re- 
menyi will  have  his  title  as  "  greatest  in  all  the  world," 
until  the  next  violinist  of  any  note  is  engaged  to  play 
in  a  "  popular  concert  "  in  our  city.  That  Mr.  Remenyi 
is  a  good  violinist,  and  a  gentleman  of  talent,  I  well 
know,  and  that  he  is  able  to  delight  an  audience  his 
last  appearance  in  this  city  made  plainly  manifest. 
But  he  should  also  be  so  much  of  an  artist  as  to  make 
modesty  one  of  the  elements  of  his  verj-  talent,  and 
suppress  the  enthusiastic  manager  who  wishes  to  ad- 
vertise him  in  terms  that  offeud  both  the  truth  and 
good  taste.  I  append  a  programme  of  one  of  the  con- 
certs :  — 

Solo:  a.  The  Enquirer", Schubert. 

6.  If, Marti. 

Mr.  Decelle. 

Quintet ,.    Schumann. 

The  Llesegang  String  Quartet,  and  Mme.  Teresa  Carreno. 

Song,  Loreley  ; Liszt. 

Mrs.  Tliiu'ston. 

Concerto  for  violin, Mendelssohn. 

Adagio.    Kondo. 
Llesegang  String  Quartet  and  E.  Kemenyi. 

Piano  Solo  Polonaise  in  E  minor Ltszt. 

Mme.  Teresa  Carreno. 
Violin  Solos. 

a.    Nocturne  G  minor,      Chopin. 

h.    Barcarole, .Schubert. 

c.    Valse  Noble,      . Itememji. 

Edouard  Kemenyi. 

Andante  and  Canzonetta, Mendelssohn, 

Llesegang  String  Quartet, 

Song  "  Devotion,"      Schumann. 

Mrs.  Thmrston. 
Violin  Solo:  The  celebrated  Hungarian  March 

Kakoczy Composer  unknown. 

"With  martial  introduction  for  violin,  by    .    .    .    Itemenyi. 
Edouard  l-iemenyi. 

Duet:  XTnaNotte  in  Venezia, Lucanloni. 

Mrs.  Thurston  and  Mr.  Decelle. 

There  has  been  an  "Amateur  Musical  Club,', 
started  in  our  city.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  talented 
amateur  lady  pianists  and  singers.  They  have  a  re- 
union every  two  weeks,  and  give  very  enjoyable  pro- 
grammes. At  the  last  meeting  a  very  interesting  trans- 
lation from  Jean  Paul,  upon  the  "Muse  of  Song,"  was 
read  before  the  society.  The  translation  was  made 
by  Mr.  Edward  preiberger  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 
I  append  the  la.st  programme  given  by  this  little  so- 
ciety, for  it  is  from  knowing  what  our  amateurs  are 
doing  for  music  that  we  realize  the  condition  of  art  in 
our  city. 

Three  Preludes,  Nos.  1,  2, 18, Bach. 

Miss  Jessie  Koot. 

L'Addio.  Duet Cirillo, 

Mrs.  Knickerbocker  and  Mr.  Gill. 

a.  Novelette,       Schumann. 

b.  Minuet.    (Boccherini), Joseffy. 

Miss  Allport. 
To  Earth  May  "Winds  are  Bringing,     .....    Schumann. 

A'iolin  Obligato  by  Mr.  Lewis, 

Mrs.  Clarke,  Miss  Ward,  Miss  Harmon. 

Aria  from  "  Carmen,"     ...........    Jiizct. 

Mrs.  Robert  Clarke. 

ICondo,  Op.  IG, Chopin. 

Miss  Van  de  Venter. 

a.  nower  Greeting,        Cnrschman. 

h.  "  Thou  Heavtn  I-lue  and  Bright," Aht. 

Mrs,  Clarke,  Miss  "Ward,  Mies  Harmon. 

Fantaisie,  Op.  27.    Two  Pianos,    .    .    • Jiaff. 

Mrs.  Barbour,  Jlrs.  Haines, 

Apbil  .1.  —  ^Ve  have  had  one  or  two  more  musical 
entertainments  of  importance.  The  first  was  the 
Beethoven  Society's  concert,  which  took  place  March 
2.3.  The  programme  consisted  of  "Panidise  Lo.st," 
by  Enbinstein;  Redemption  Hymn,  J.  C.  D.  Parker; 
Aria,  "Ah  Perfido,"  Bf:ethoven,  Festival  Chorus, 
from  "Queen  of  Pheba,"  Coldmark.  The  society  had 
the  .i.nsi.stance  of  Mrs.  Stacy,  Mrs.  Hal),  Mr.  Knorr, 
and  Mr  Gill,  .aa  soloists,  and  a  fnll  orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Carl  Wolfsohn.  A  vcrj'  large  and  fash- 
ionable audience  greeted  the  Society,  and  in  one  point 
<il  view  the  cmccrt  wa?  a  succe?s,  for  the  financial  ^-ain 


"was  enough  to  enable  them  to  more  than  meet  their 
large  expenses.  As  a  composition,  Rubinstein's  "  Par- 
adise Lost"  did  not  interest  me  as  much  as  I  expected. 
Many  of  the  choruses  are  rich  in  effects,  and  colored 
by  a  descriptive  orchestration.  One  number  was  par- 
ticularly striking.  It  was  descriptive  of  the  awakening 
of  creative  life,  the  lines  running  thus : 
"All  around 

Rose  the  sound 

Of  the  strife 

Of  life; 

How  it  rushed 

And  roared, 

How  it  gushed 

And  poured. 

All  creation  with  life  overflowing." 

There  are  a  large  number  of  recitatives  for  tenor, 
which  at  times  become  a  little  trying  for  the  listener, 
as  well  as  exacting  upon  the  singer.  They  recjuire  a 
tenor  with  a  powerful  voice,  and  good  dramatic  powers. 
Mr.  Knorr  is  a  gentleman  with  a  sweet  but  light  voice, 
and  altliough  he  sang  the  part  with  much  taste,  and 
expression,  there  was  at  times  a  lack  of  power,  which 
indicated,  not  that  the  singer  was  at  fault,  but  that  his 
voice  was  not  suited  to  the  music.  A  dramatic  tenor 
is  rather  hard  to  obtain  at  the  present  time.  Parker's 
Redemption  Hymn  was  well  received  by  the  audience, 
and  the  .Tito  solo, 'which  the  work  contains,  was  finely 
sung  by  Mrs.  Hall.  The  grand  Scena  and  Aria  of  Beet 
hoven  suffered  somewhat.  Mrs.  Stacy  has  not  the 
voice  for  such  dramatic  music.  It  requires  the  method 
and  voice  of  a  Parepa  to  do  it  justice.  To  attempt  the 
great  things  in  song  is  to  awaken  contrasts ;  to  do  them 
requires  powers  of  a  high  order,  por  a  voice  of  a 
dramatic  mould,  they  are  fitting,  but  when  a  vocalist 
allows  ambition  to  carry  her  beyond  her  powers,  the 
result  must  be  any  thing  but  satisfying.  Yet  I  must  do 
this  lady  the  justice  to  say,  that  she  was  honored  by  a 
recall,  and  that  the  critics  of  our  daily  press  extended 
to  her  the  compliment  of  highest  praises. 

Last  Monday  evening  our  old  friends,  the  Mendel- 
sohn Quintette  Club,  of  Boston,  gave  a  concert  in  this 
city.     The  following  was  the  programme :  — 

Introduction  and  Allegro,  from  the  Septet, 
op.  20,  arranged  by  the  author  for  Quintet    .    Beethoven. 

Solo  for  Elute  "  On  a  melody  by  Abt," Popp. 

"William  Schade. 

Quartet  in  A.  op.  41 R.  Schumann. 

Grand  Scene  and  Aria,  "Ah  'fors  (5  lui,"  from 

La  Traviata Verdi. 

Abbie  Carrington. 

a.  Canzonetta Heimeiidahl. 

b.  Bagatelle " 

Larghetto,  from  the  Clarinet  Quintet Mozart. 

Fautasie  for  Violoncello  on  "  Le  Desir  "      .    .    .    Servais. 

Frederick  Giese. 

English  Ballad,  "  TTie  Flower  Girl "   .     .    .    .    Bevignani. 

Abbie  Carrington. 

Finale  from  the  Septet,  op.  20 Beethoven. 

Adagio  and  Allegro. 

The  club  has  changed  its  membership  since  its  last 
visit  to  Chicago,  but  the  familiar  faces  of  Mr.  Ryan 
and  Mr.  Meisel  recalled  the  old  days  when  this  organ- 
ization was  introducing  chamber  music  to  Western 
audiences.  Miss  Carrington  was  well  received  by  our 
concert-goers,  and  although  she  did  not  give  us  any 
very  trying,  or  classical  selections,  proved  herself  to  be 
a  very'  pleasing  singer.  The  club  will  return  next 
week,  and  favor  us  with  two  more  concerts.  " 

Friday  evening  the  Apollo  Club,  assisted  by  the 
Arion  fiociety  of  Milwaukee,  gave  a  performance  of 
Max  Bruch's  "prithjof."  They  were  a.ssi.sted  by  Mr. 
Remmertz,  of  New  York,  and  'Mrs.  Elliot.  The  per- 
formance was  a  fine  one.  As  I  ga^•e  a  full  description 
of  the  work  last  year  in  my  letter  to  the  Journal,  I 
will  not^o  more  than  make  a  record  of  the  concert  at 
this  time.  

Plokence,  Italy,  March  17.  —  The  munificent 
humanity  of  the  late  Prince  Demidoff  won  for  his 
memory  a  noble  monument  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno, 
wherein  expressive  statues  in  white  marble  commemo- 
rate his  worth. 

This  quality  of  mercy  is  strained  through  a  sieve  of 
fantastic  art  into  the  heart  of  his  kinsman,  the  actual 
Prince,  who  offers  for  sale  at  public  auction  the  Palazzo 
San  Donate,  with  all  its  contained  treasures,  one-half 
the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Florence. 

The  palace  is  within  a  short  drive  from  the  Cascine  ; 
is  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  pleasure-garden  with 
pine  and  other  evergreens,  and  is  filled  with  costly  china, 
car\ed  furniture,  tapestries,  vases,  and  supplemented 
by  extensive  galleries  of  painting  and  sculpture.  I 
found  it  rather  an  exponent  of  wealth  than  a  palace  of 
art.  It  was  a  collection  of  bric-a-brac,  —  a  magnificent 
caprice,  bizarre,  indiscreet,  heterogeneous,  expensive, — 
showing  neitlier  the  outgrowth  of  a  refined  personal 
ta.stc,  as  a  hum.an  dwelling  should  do,  nor  any  touch  of 
that  winnowed  preciousness  which  marks  tlie  great  pub- 
lic galleries  of  Europe.  It  is  a  sop  or  sponge  of  a  part 
of  the  enonnotis  income  the  Prince  receives  from  his 
mineral  resources  in  tlic  Ural  Mountains. 

The  story  goes  that  Peter  tlie  Great,  on  Ids  return  from 
Holl.-ind,  and,  filled  with  a  wiiolesome  respect  for  the 
mcrbnnic  arts,  fouud  himself,  one  day,  remote  from  his 
capital,  and  the  pl.stol  that  he  carried  not  in  working 


order.  The  Demidoff  of  that  epoch  took  the  weapon, 
repaired  it  on  the  spot,  and  returned  it  to  the  Tzar, 
who  subsequently  recognized  the  service  bv  the  giant 
of  a  barren  tract  in  the  UraL  The  ingenfous  Prince, 
finding  the  land  unproductive,  sought  Ijelow  the  sur- 
face, and  the  result  was  the  development  of  quarries  of 
malachite,  and  mines  of  coal  and  iron  that  were  prac- 
tically inexhaustible.  Let  the  yield  of  these  mines,  on 
its  transit  from  the  Asian  frontier  to  Paris  (the  residence 
of  the  Prince),  suffer  what  it  may  from  pickings  and 
steaUngs,  still  the  residuary  income  is  sufficient  to 
answer  the  call  of  the  costliest  and  most  unexpected 
whim. 

Good  God  !  How  it  stirs  the  imagination  of  one 
tried  by  experience  of  poverty  to  think  w^hat  a  power 
for  benefit  lies  sleeping  in  tho.se  Russian  mines,  if  only 
the  owner  had  faculty  and  soul  enough  (benefactor  to 
some  extent  as  he  confessedly  is),  to  orgaruze  relief, 
say,  for  the  poor  of  one  European  city  in  the  construc- 
tion, ventilation  and  warming  of  houses,  the  discon- 
tinuance of  beggary,  and  stimulus  to  the  lagging  in- 
dustries of  the  people. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  palace.  Among  all  the  art 
objects  I  saw  but  one  that  I  should  care  to  own,  — a 
painting  by  Terburg,  representing  a  Dutch  burgher  in 
a  suit  of  black,  with  pointed  hat.  The  father  of  the 
present  Princemarried  a  grand-niece  of  Napoleon  ;  and 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  group  of  objects  was  a 
series  of  poiti-ait  busts  in  marble  of  the  Bonaparte 
family.  There  was  the  old  lioness,  Letitia,  and  all  her 
whelps,  male  and  female,  with  their  handsome,  unscru- 
pulous faces,  —  Lucien,  Joseph,  Jerome,  Pauline,  Caro- 
liue.  Napoleon,  Louis,  The  best  as  well  as  the  plainest, 
was  that  of  Louis,  King  of  Holland.  I  lingered  about 
this  head  and  found  it  a  study  of  peculiar  interest ;  there 
were  the  small  protrusive  eyes,  the  large,  loosel.v- 
modelled  nose,  and  other  features  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
but  blended  into  a  kindlier  look  than  sat  upon  the  stolid 
face  of  the  last  usurper  of  the  throne  of  J^rance.  So  stalk- 
ing was  the  resemblance  as  to  afford  a  physiological  and 
artistic  proof  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  "nephew  of  his 
uncle,"  cleansing  from  stain  the  name  of  his  mother,  and 
blowing  a  certain  Dutch  admiral  of  ill-repute  clean  out 
of  water.  Let  ' '  Napoleon  the  Little,"  then,  be  accorded 
the  small  praise  of  consanguinity  with  Napoleon  the 
Great,  or,  in  the  scornful  phrase  of  "^''ictor  Hugo,  "Toi, 
son  singe,  marche  derriere,  Petic,  petit."  There  is  Jose- 
phine with  her  quaint  Creole  features,  small  arched 
laces  at  the  shoulder,  and  voluptuous  bust.  And  there 
the  bottrgeoise  head  of  Maria  Louise  beside  the  bust  of 
her  son,  with  his  thin  face,  abundant  hair,  and  .specula- 
tive, ineffectual  forehead. 

But  if  the  architecture  of  this  extensive  pile  is  in- 
congruous, and  the  ai-t  within  as  a  whole  at  once  costly 
and  meritricious,  the  conservatory  of  plants  wins  un- 
qualified admiration,  — enormous  palms,  cacti  in  mag- 
nificent flower,  and  every  variety  of  native  and  exotic 
growth  flourished  within  the  glazed  domes,  — the  long 
labyrinths  and  foimtain-freshened  recesses  of  the  vast 
pavilion,  a  zone  of  perpetual  summer  filled  w'ith  wafts 
of  fragrance,  and  penetrated  with  fiery  balm,  while  the 
keen  winds  of  March  were  blowing  outside. 

Everything  is  offered  for  sale,  while  a  report  is  also 
cuiTent  that  the  palace  itself  may  be  reserved  as  an 
asylum  for  the  Tzar,  should  he  escape  explosion  and  be 
forced  to  flee  from  the  scenes  of  his  familiar  despotism. 

The  musical  event  of  the  season  is  the  production,  for 
the  first  time  in  Florence,  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony with  the  grand  choral  hymn.  The  credit  of  "this 
achieVement  is  entirely  due  to  Sig,  Jefte  Sbolci,  director 
of  the  Florentine  Orchestral  Society,  a  gentleman  who 
unites  an  Italian  virtuosity  with  a  quiet,"masterful  per- 
sonal magnetism  that  is  more  frequently  found  in  the 
people  of  the  North,  He  has  endeavored  in  former  years 
to  introduce  Beethoven  to  an  Italian  audience,  but  with 
only  partial  success.  At  one  concert,  last  year,  I  saw 
with  mingled  delight  and  disgust,  that  the  Andante 
movement  of  the  Fifth  was  included  in  the  list  of  pieces. 
There  it  stood  in  the  programme  torn  from  its  relation 
to  the  remainder  of  the  Symphony,  preceded  by  some- 
thing from  Spontini,  and  followed  by  an  aria  by  some 
thin  soprano, 

"Was  it  owing  to  a  maturer  .and  more  intimate  feeling 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  work  that  I  enjoyed  the  hymn 
even  more  than  in  the  old  Odeon  days  in  Boston,  of 
sacred  and  rapturous  memory.  The  suspended  inter- 
vals of  the  hymn  were  filled  with  "ravishing  division" 
by  the  orchestra,  imtil  the  chorus,  strengthened  by 
repression,  resumed  the  theme,  and  rolled  upwards  a 
thrilling  and  victorious  tide  of  song. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Symphony  began  and  pro- 
ceeded with  commendable  precision,  under  the  sentient 
.and  commanding  baton  of  the  director,  "The  music 
yearning  like  a  god  in  pain''  until  it  burst  into  that 
triumphant  Hymn  to  .loy,  which  is  yet  so  deep  as  to 
search  out  and  draw  from  the  very  source  of  tears, 

I  should  judge  one  half  of  the  audience  to  be  Italians, 
It  was  curious  to  watch  the  effc(t  of  tliis  music  on  their 
susceptible  organization,  Tliry  socuicd  to  be  listening 
to  movin.g  elocjuence  in  a  foreign  tongue  only  half  un- 
derstood, but  growing  clearer  to  their  apprehension 
every  moment.  There  sat  near  me  a  lady  with  light- 
f)Iive  skin,  lustrous  eyes,  and  aciuiliiie  Jiose,  an  Italian 
III  tlic  Italians.  Slu^  wore  liiigc  c^aw-lianiuier  ear-rings 
that  swung  in  cyclopean  I'uivcs  as  licr  lie.'ul  bent  and 
swayed  to  the  music.  The  charm  of  this  grand  music 
was" cumulative,  aud  included  all  the  house.  At  the 
close  the  audience  rose  en  masse  and  greeted  the  per- 
formers with  wild  plaudits,  Sbolci  bowed  his  ackuowl- 
edg-ments  gravely.  The  columns  of  the  newspapers  on 
the  following  day  kindled  and  corruscated  with  supei'- 
lative  appreci,'i,ti"on,  and  Beethoveu  was  domoBticatod 
in  Florence,  Oro, 
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flt^usifal  Sinstriiction. 


jifK.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

f-HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
*-'  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 

T\/jfR.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 
^  Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 
Address,  No.  2  Otis   Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

Q  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1870-1873,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons*. 

n^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


'P    P.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

]y[R-  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

^RS.    WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


-^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YD  EN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelh.\m,  Boston,  Mass. 


T\/TR.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL  (Leipsic,  i860  to  1863), 
■'■'■'■    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 

^  Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
hn,  and  -Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  WuLF  Fries. 


■^R.  B.  J.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE  LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


^ERNHARD  LIS  TE MANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


J^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 


QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


y- 


C.  D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


J^RNST  PER  A  BO, 

TEA  CHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 
Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 

QARLYLE   PETERS/LEA,  \ 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND   TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  AND  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jl^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  m.  to  1  p.  M. 


TITADAME   RUDERSDORFF, 

so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


y. 


B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 
READING   and   CHORAL   CONDUCTING. 


Ij/ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
___^ 157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Q     W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


fPUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

-"  FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 

146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  and  5  o'clock. 


yilSS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  29th,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Applications  received  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 


J^    L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora^  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singz?ig. 

Pupil  of  Correlliy  A  rthursoTt,  Aljn^s.  A  rnauU  and  Motte. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


^YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


S. 


WHITNEY, 
ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Bosto.n. 


pf/ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


C^RL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Stork, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The   German,"    and   ai.l   occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

T„.„„=    .(  Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

Leaders  .  j  Q^^^^j,^^ (^^^l^  H,  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS.  ■ 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
H^*  This  Department  has  cliarge  of  alt  the  Pianos  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  0/  Boston. 


TALKS  ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT. 

8vo,  paper Sl.OO. 

*»*  Far  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt oy price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  iVTusical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

lis  co}ttents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature  _;  including  from  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  esthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


OLUB  KATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  AND  Surgical  Journal  6.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  Tlie  Atlantic  fortraits  of  Lo'SGVY.TSLOVi,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Hoi-WE-S  will  6e  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additional. 

!J^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Manliness  of  Clirist.  By  Thomas 
Hughes,  author  of  "  Tom  Brown  at  Bugby,"  etc. 
Sl.OO.  Cheap  edition,  paper,  25  cents.  A  book 
that  everybody  should  read, — manly,  interesting, 
and  full  of  life. 

"Mr,  Hughes  niiglit  almost  be  called  an  apostle  of  man- 
liness. Tlie  career  of  his  *'Tom  Brown"  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  all  linglish-speaking  lads  and  young  men  with 
the  warmest  interest,  and  has  been  accepted  on  all  hands 
as  a  type  of  courage  and  manliness.  Mr.  Hughes  will 
have  a  he.'iring  which  few  writers  could  obtain,  as  he  at- 
tempts to  portray  the  character  of  Christ  as  first  of  all  a 
manly  and  courageous  character.  He  defines  the  tests  of 
manliness,  and  then  subjects  to  these  tests  the  incidents 
which  are  recorded  of  Christ.  He  presents  in  a  graphic 
and  striking  way  the  successiTe  acts  in  that  great  and 
thrilling  drama,  and  shows  us  at  every  point  the  figure  of 
Christ  as  an  embodiment  of  strength,  vigor,  endurance, 
and  courage.  The  little  volume  is  so  compact  that  it  might 
be  read  at  a  sitting,  but  thoughtful  readers  will  prefer  not 
to  hasten  through""its  pages. — Boston  Journat, 

lialjor.  Seventh  volume  of  "Boston  Monday 
Lectures."  With  Preludes  on  Current  Events. 
By  Joseph  Cook.  81.50.  A  striking  book  on  a 
very  important  subject. 

jif*j)f  For  sale  hj  hook-sellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BRITISH  POETS. 

Rll/ERS/DE  EDITION. 


A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  the  best 
■  English  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth, 
embracing  all  the  Poems  of  the  most  distin- 
guislied  Authors,  with  Selections  from  the  Mi- 
nor Poets ;  accompanied  with  Biographical, 
Historical,  and  Critical  Notices.  Edited  by 
Professor  Fe.^ncis  J.  Child,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Steel-plate  portraits  of  the  Poets  ac- 
compr.nv  many- of  the  volumes.  Tlie  Riverside 
Edition  is  an  elegant  library  edition,  in  sixty 
seven  volumes,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and 
tastefully  bound.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
per  volume,  $1.75  ;  half  calf,  $3.50. 
The  edition  comprises  the  following  authors : 

Akenside  and  Beattie,  1  vol. 

Ballads,  4  vols. 

Bums,  1  vol. 

Butler,  1  vol. 

Byron,  5  vols.' 

Campbell  and  Falconer,  1  vol. 

Chatterton,  1  vol. 

Chaucer,  3  vols. 

Churchill,  PameU,  and  TickeU,  2  vols 

Coleridge  and  Keats,  2  vols. 

Cowper,  2  vols. 

Dry  den,  2  vols. 

Gay,  1  vol. 

Goldsmith  and  Gray,  1  vol. 

Herbert  and  Vaughan,  1  voL 

Herrlck,  1  voL 

Hood,  2  vols. 

Milton  and  Marvell,  2  vols. 

Montgomery,  2  vols. 

Moore,  3  vols. 

Pope  and  Collins,  2  vols. 

Prior,  1  vol. 

Scott,  5  vols. 

Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  I  vol. 

Shelley,  2  vols. 

Skelton  and  Donne,  2  vols. 

Southey,  5  vols. 

Spenser,  3  vols. 

Stirrey  and  Wyatt,  1  voL 

Swift,  2  vols. 

Thomson,   I  vol. 

Watts  and  White,  1  vol. 

Wordsworth,  3  vols. 

Young,  1  vol. 

Tbc?o  vnliimes  .ire  f>f  fo  hich  an'l  even  a  style  of  excel 
Icn*""-  'h;tt  it  wouM  be  impo>>.ible  to  f.ij  th.it  any  one  poet 
li-iji  f;irc.l  better  or  wor-e  tbnn  hi«  brethren,  afl  to  the  de- 
tail, of  etlitori.ll  labor,  or  the  minute  fidelity  o2  the  presa 
—  Tivrth  Aincriean  lUrifw. 

Tii'if  wries  of  the  Itritiiih  Poctfl  !fl  by  f.ir  the  best  collec- 
tion we  h;iTe  anywhere  met  with. —  A>uj  York  Times. 

The  rericn  of  I'.riti.h  Poetfl.  In  Its  pri>.4ent  form,  c.innot 
fail  to  win  the  favor  of  book  lorera.  It  In  ndminibly 
Ailriptefi  for  the  libniry;  printe.]  on  «lelic.itely  tinted  paper 
with  clear  type  and  wiile. margin,  attractively  and  Butjatan- 
tlAlly  bound' —  Prov'itifnce  Journat. 

In  no  other  Rh.ipe  U  It  poKflible  to  secure  Ro  complete  an 
edition  of  the  ^tand.ird  Itritiffh  poet«  «o  well  matie  or  at  flo 
mrxJerate  a  price-  —  Ti'fto  York  JCvening  Pott 

Thii  edition  of  the  ptandiird  Britl/ih  poetA  Ifl  in  every 
way  worthy  of  a  perm.inent  place  In  every  llbr&r/  which 
in  not  already  supplied  with  thete  literary  treaiinrefl. — 

Boston  AJvertiscT. 

•,•  For  Mile  t/y  alt  l^ookzeUtrl.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  r* 
eeipt  o/prtce  try  the  Pubhshers, 

HOUGHTON.  OSGOOD  &  CO,,  BOSTON. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE,       " 
LUNCH  COUNTER. 

FANCY  OYSTERS, 
PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS. 

Table  d'hote  dinner,  from  i  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

Tins  place,  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cookhig  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a 
firstH2lHss  Kestaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for 
prompt  service;  also,  Private  Dininp;  Kooms  for  families  or 
parties  after  concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of 
good  cooking. 

WINE  AND  CIGAKS  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  till  12  o'cJoch',  P.  3i". 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 


Cafe  Restaurant, 

IMPORTED   WINES,    ETC. 

Which,  are  highly  recoramended. 


Dinner  and  Supper  Parties^  Clubs,  Literary, 
Musical,   College  Classes,  etc. 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

VOSSLER'S, 
Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ALFRED   MUDGE  &  SON, 

PLAIX  AND  OltXAMEXTAIj 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

S4:  School  St.,  Soston,  Mass. 

MUSICAL  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY. 


WRITINGS  OF  T.  B.  ALDRICH. 


As  .a  writer  of  brief  .ind  thoroii{»hly  entert.iininj  stories,  sparkling  ^vith  natural  humor,  and  always 
delightfully  )>oetic  in  the  descriptive  passages,  ho  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  of  our  authors.  — 
^ew  York  Tribune. 

I  have  been  reading  some  of  the  poems  tliis  evening,  and  find  them  rich,  sweet,  and  imaginative  in 
such  a  degree  that  I  am  sorry  not  to  h.ive  fresher  sympathies  in  order  to  tasie  all  the  delight  that 
every  readei'  ought  to  draw  from  them.  1  was  conscious,  here  and  there,  of  a  delicacy  that  I  hardly 
dared  to  breathe  upon.  — Natuaniel  HAWTnoKNE. 

THE   STILLWATER  TRAGEDY, 

N'ow  appearing  in  The  AxzAJfXic  3Iontiilt. 


Tie  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.    l6mo,  $l.50. 

Illustrated  by  Sol.  Ettixce,  Jk. 

Tom  Bailey  has  captivated  all  his  acquaint- 
ances. He  must  be  added  hereafter  to  the  boys' 
gallery  of  favorite  cbar.acter.s,  side  by  side  with 
"Kobinsou  Cru.soe,"and  the  "  Swi.ss  Family  liob- 
inson,"  and  "Tom  Brown  at  llugby."  —  New 
York  Tribune. 

An  admirable  specimen  of  what  a  boy's  story 
Ehould  be.  —  Boston  Adcertiser, 

The  best  story  of  a  boy  ever  written  in  Amer- 
ica, and  ouo  of  the  genuinely  witty  and  readable 
books.  —  Hartford  Courant. 

Marjorie  Daw  and  Other  People.    1 6mo, 

$1.50;  paper,  Sl.OO. 

"Marjorie  Daw  and   Other  People  "  is,  in  its 

way,  a  marvel  of  ingenuity A)iart  from 

the  special  and  remarkable  talent  be  displays  in 
taking  in  his  readers,  his  literary  power  is  undeni- 
able; and  bis  descriptions  of  New  England  life 
are  among  the  best  that  have  appeared.  —  London 
Athenceum. 

Mr.  Aldrich  has  a  very  high  reputation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  this  volume  should 
do  much  to  extend  it  on  this.  —  London  Spectator. 

doth  of  Gold  and  Otter  Poems.    1 6mo, 

$1.50;  half  calf,  $3.00;  morocco,  S4.00. 

The  qualities  which  miiko  Mr.  Aldrich's  prose 
so  charming  are  the  very  cues  which  insure  suc- 
cess to  bis  poetical  writings.  Full  of  vivid  pict- 
ures, delicate  imaginings,  and  dainty  conceits, 
they  cannot  fail  to  delight  the  lover  of  poetry. — 
Worcester  Palladium. 

Enough  to  give  him  a  lasting  reputation  .as  one 
of  the  most  eminent  American  poets.  —  2'he  Inde- 
pendent (New  York). 

We  think  of  no  American  poet,  unless  it  be  F,d- 
gar  Poe,  who  surpasses  him  in  I'iclmess  of  imag- 
ination, in  quaiutness  and  delicacy  of  expression. 
- — Tlie  Liberal  Cliristian. 

The  Story  of  a  Cat.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Kmilo  de  la  BedoUiere,  by  T.  B. 
Aluhicii.  Illustrated  with  a  profusion  of 
sillioucttcs.  4to,  $1.00.  An  admirable  trans- 
lation of  a  thoroughly  entertaining  story, 
which  is  made  still  more  amusing  by  the 
many  humorous  pictures. 


Prudence  Palfrey.     With  a  picture  of 

Prudence  by  Mart  IIallock  Fooie.  16mo, 
$1.50;  paper,  $1.00. 

They  have  an  cxqui.-ite  treat  lieforc  them  who 
have  not  yet  read  "  Prudence  Palfrey."  It  is 
iVlr.  Aldrich  decidedly  at  his  best,  ^— the  ]ilot 
well  elaborated  and  sufficiently  exciting,  and  the 
story  Uiifolded  with  delicacy,  wit,  dramatic  sug- 
gestiveness,  and  in  English  altogether  perfect  and 
sweet.  — Christian  Union. 

While  iu  the  undercurrent  of  thoughtfulness  it 
displa^-.s,  and  in  artistic  finisli  and  in  poetical 
grace,  it  resembles  the  best  work  of  Mr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  it  has  a  descriptive  delicacy 
which  is  wholly  the  author's  own.  —  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba.    l6mo,  $1.50. 

The  story  is  one  of  singular  freshness  and  in- 
terest, and  from  tirst  to  last  it  is  treated  with  a 
certain  charming  Tespect  for  its  rare  qualities. 
.  .  .  .  To  say  that  it  is  witty  and  full  of  a  genial. 
S])iiit  is  to  say  that  it  is  Mr.  Aldrich's  work. — 

W.   D.    HOWKLLS. 

Aside  from  the  be.anty  .and  fascination  of  the 
story  itself,  the  latter  half  of  the  book  contains 
one  of  the  most  charmiug  records  of  travel  expe- 
rience in  Switzerland  to  be  met  with  in  receut 
literature. —  Utica  Herald. 

Flower  and  Thorn,  and   Later  Poems. 

IGmo,  SI. 25  ;  half  calf,  $3.00. 

Possess  the  characteristic  qualities  of  his  verse 
—  delicate  \t\ny  of  fancy  .and  exquisite  liiiisli  and 
precision  of  language.  Mr.  Aldrich  has  heard 
more  subtile  tones  than  any  other  American  poet, 
and  not  even  Tennyson  has  a  J-eener  feeling  for 
the  artistic  side  of  verse.  —  A pjnetons'  .Journal. 

What  Mohammeil  said  so  many  times  about 
the  Koran  is  just  as  true  of  this  little  volume. 
"  There  is  no  doubt  about  this  book."  None  what- 
ever. It  is  .as  certainly  a  book  of  poetry  as  it  is  a 
book,  —  poetry  of  the  most  airy,  delicate,  fantiuj- 
tical  sort ;  .as "dainty  and  delicious  as  can  be.  — 
Christian  Jler/ister  (Boston). 

Baby  Bell.     A  noliday  Volume.     Fully 

illustrated.     Small    quarto,    cloth,    full  gilt, 
$1.50  ;  morocco,  or  tree  calf,  $5.00. 
A  beautiful  edition  of  this  exquisite  ba   ad,  il- 
lustrated with  rare  feeliiig  an'"  ,'rtistic  skib. 


•,•  For  xrde  hv  Dookscllers.     S-         „st-/niii/,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

llOUGIli  ,N,  OSGO(JD  AND   GOMrANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE 


EMERSON 

PIANO  FORTES 


J)ate  from  1849.  and  now  number  over  22,000.  Tliey 
liave  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  tbe 
'principal  departments  in  tbe  factory,  thus  securing  tbe 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
■with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  vei*j'  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  ^i.11  compare  favorably  with 

THE    BEST    MADE. 

The  EMEKSON  UPKIGHTS  are  especially  admired, 
'riie  have  also,  besides  tlie  SQUARE  GRANDS,  tlie 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  octares,  aud 
a  uiar\'el  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


\A^AREKOOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,   Boston. 

McPhail  Pianoi 

The  Conunonwealth  says:  "To  improve  a  piano  is  to 
add  to  the  deliglit  of  liuman  existence.  Mr.  A.  M. 
McPhail,  of  this  city,  has  just  done  this  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  special  mention.  He  has  constructed  an 
upright  piano,  -n-liich,  for  brilliancy,  power  and  quality 
of  toue,  uniformity  of  register,  and  standing  in  tune, 
excels  any  instrument  of  similar  grade  that  we  have 
eyer  listened  to.  This  decideratum  has  been  the  study 
of  Mr.  McPhail  for  many  years,  and,  with  true  Scotch 
persistence  becoming  his  nationality,  he  has  at  last 
surmounted  all  difficulties,  and  will  soon  place  upon 
the  market  a  line  of  these  beautiful  instrument.  Not 
only  is  all  that  creates  the  harmony  of  faultless  con- 
struction, the  result  of  long  aud  careful  observation, 
experience  and  professional  technique,  but  the  purely 
mechanical  details  are  of  the  highest  merit.  We  are 
not  extravagant  nor  partial  when  we  express  the  opin- 
ion that  he  has  produced  a  piano  that  is  unequalled, 
much  less  surpassed.  It  can  be  seen  at  630  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 


BOSTON 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1867. 

iSj^cE.  Not  more  than  from  three  to  four  ^^^ 
*y^^  pupils  in  a  class.  ■='=S^^^ 

Fil'teen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  terra  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thorough  Cass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a 

FINISHED  MUSICAL  EHUCATION. 

Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

M'hich  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
endnent  critics"  have  recognized  as 

THE  OJs'LY  VIOLIN  SCHOOL  IN  AMERICA 
deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  hegin  in  Septemher,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to  -      .TITLIUS  KlCHBtTRG,  Director. 


\^    f. 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    55,000    MADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-foui  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellence 
.and  high  reputation  as  tlie 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first-class 
materials  and  worlcman.ship  mil  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHIGKBRINQ  &;  SONS, 


136  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  Fikst  Established  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'cEmi-e  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  aay  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


THE    HEKTOGRAPH. 

MANUFACTUEED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Church  Street,  New  York. 

DRY  PROCESS  Or  COPYING. 

We  respectfvilly  call  the  attention  of  Musicians  to  our  New  Method  of  Copying,  by  which  an  original  writing 
of  Music,  etc.,  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  the  expense  and  time  of  manuscript 
reduplication,  lithographing  or  anv  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copying  hitherto  in  use.  To  Organists  and 
Leaders  of  church-choirs,  Orchestr,al  Conductors,  Band-masters,  musical  organizations,  and  musicians  generally  — 
all  who  have  any  use  for  duplicate  or  manifold  copies  of  music,  the  Hektograph  will  be  found  invaluable,  as  from 
one  original  copy  made  in  the  Hektograpli  ink,  it  will  give  back  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  perfect  copies.  The  Hek- 
tograph is  already  in  use  by  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  Conductors  aud  Musical  Societies. 

We  are  prepared  to  suply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  In  the  Hektograph  ink,  and  also 
■\^ith  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

l-'or  Piie.?e  and  other  particulars,  Bend  for  Circular. 
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NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS. 


TEMPERAISCE  LIGHT. 

Anew  Temperance  Song  Book  of  low  price,  but  the  very 
best  quality.  By  Geo.  C.  Hugg  and  M.  E.  Sertoss,  -with 
the  valuable  assistance  of  a  number  of  our  best  song  and 
music  writers.  A  well-printed  and  beautiful  little  book. 
Send  12  cents  in  stamps  for  Sjiecimen .'  Costs  but  $10.  per 
hundred,  and  12  cents  for  a  single  copy. 


MM£.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


ProfessoroftheArt  ofSi7iging, 

178  2d  Avenue,  Nevt  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Koom. 


ARTHUR  SULLIVAN'S  VOCAL  ALBUM. 

Contains  twenty-four  of  the  best  songs  of  this  fanious  com- 
poser, any  three  "of  which  are  worth  the  moderate  price  of 
this  fine  volume,  which  is  SI. 00. 


All  Sunday  Schools  that  try  it,  take  to  WfKTE  ROBES, 
<50  cts).    No  better  Sunday  School  Song  Book  ever  made. 


NEW  EKGLAJTO  CONSERVATOKY  METHOD 
FOE.  THE  PIANOFORTE,  (gg.gg.  complete.  In  3 
Parts,  each  .?1.50.)  Has  been  for  years  a  standard  and 
favorite  method,  and  is  constantly  in  use  by  the  teachers 
of  the  conservatory,  and  by  thousands  of  others. 


Tuj  LAUREL  "miEATH„(S1.00),  High  School  Singer. 
Try  MASON'S  TECHNICAL  EXEBCISES,  Piano  (S2.50). 
Try  THE  JIUSICAL  RECCED,  (Weekly).    S2.00  per  year. 
Try  GOSPEL  OP  JOY  (30  ctsl.    Best  "  Gospel  "  Songs, 
Try  AlIEEICAN"  ANTKEM  BOOK.     (.?1.25.) 

OLIVIER  DITSOIsT  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Songs  of  tlie  PjTenees,  arr.  from  traditional  Pyrenean 
Melodies  by  Sturgis  and  Blake. 

1.  Hasta  la  Jlanana  (To-morrow) 25 

2.  La  Boca  de  Pepita  (Pepita's  mouth) 25 

3.  Dodo , 20 

4.  Teresita  IMia 35 

5.  Bolero 25 

6.  Me  gustan.  To  das  (The  girl  with  the  golden  hair. .     .25 
7a.  Le  Beau  Vaisseau  (The  gallant  Ship).     Spiniiing 

"UTieel  Songs,  No.  1 , 40 

Tb.  Kose  de  Provence.    Spinning  WTieel  Songs,  No.  2,    .40 

S.    La  Gitana  (ITie  Gipsy) 25 

Complete §2.00 

Published  by  CAUL  PRUFEE,  30  West  Street,  Boston. 
Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  marlced  price. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MOSIG. 

By  WiLLi.\M  Pole,  F.  E.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "The  Phil- 
osophical Library."        Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  §3.50. 

It- discusses  sound  in  general,  musical  sounds,  and 
the  theoretical  nature  of  the  sounds  of  musical 
instruments,  musical  intervals,  the  scale,  time, 
rhythm,  form,  melody,  and  harmony.  It  is  of 
gi-eat  value  and  interest  to  all  who  love  music  and 
who  wish  to  understand  its  principles  and  laws. 
*^*FoT  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  iSe7it,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceij)t  of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


SOME  FAMOUS  SONGS. 

An  Art-Historical  Sketch. 
By  FANNIE  EAYMOND  EITTEE.    30  cents. 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

An  Art-Historical  Study. 
By  FANNIE  EAYJIOND  EITTEE.    25  cents. 

MUSIC  AND   MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  Criticisms. 
By  ROBEKT  SCHU]VIAN^\    Edited,  translated,  and  an- 
notated by  FAX>fY  Raymond  Ritter. 
First  series,  third  edition,  §2.75.     A  second  series  will 
shortly  be  issued. 

ED^VAKD  SCHUBERTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 
TVILLIAIVI  REEVES,  I^ondon. 


VOCAL  CULTURE. 

The  Cultivation  of  tfie  Voice  in  Elocution. 

By  James  E.  Murdoch  &  William  Russell. 

Price,     ....     $1.25. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  the  groundwork 
of  practical  elocution,  and  whatever  explanations  are 
needed  for  the  training  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  voice.  U  he  skill  with  which  this  object  is 
accomplished  is  attested  by  the  greot  and  permanent  pop- 
ularity of  the  work. 

*;**  For  sale  by  booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


MR.  B.  J.  LANG 

WILL   GIVE 

ONE   PERFOIiMAlSCE    ONLY 

■ OF  BEELIOZ'S 

DAMNATION 

or 

FAUST 

At  MUSIC  HALL,  THURSDAY,  May  14,  at  7:45. 

OKCHKSTKA,  60. 

MAIE  CHOEUS,  130. 

MIXED  CHORUS,  220. 

MAEGERITE Mrs.  Humphrey  Allen 

FAUST WilUam  J. "■VVinch 

MEPHISTOPHELES Clarence  E.  Hay 

BKANDEK An  Amateur 

All  seats  v?l.oO.    Saturday  morning,  April  3. 


The  Bernhard  Listemaon  Concert  Party. 

B.  LISTEMANN,  F.  LISTEMANN, 

E.  M.  HEINDL,  ALEX.  HEINDL, 

JOHN   MULLALY,  H.  A.  GREENE, 

Accepts  engagements  for  Cl.^ssical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store   34  West  St.,  Boston. 


KNAPP'S™^ 


Contains  iiieredienta  never  before  usecl  in  a  remedy  for  nffeetions  of  the 
tliniiit  iind'voice.  Purely  vesetiible;  vigorous  in  their  action:  harmlesa  to 
infant  or  adult;  and  invaluable  tn  siriKers  and  speakers.  Convenient  to 
carrv  and  use.  From  Drusgrsts,  price  ;f5  cents;  or  address  E.  A.  OLDS, 
P.  O.  Box  2895,  New  York. 

"llie  HJ!<tnrp  of  a  Voice  Lost  and  Won"  hy  Hev,  H.  W.  Knapp,  D.  D., 
sent,  poat-pakl,  on  application. 


HENBy  JAIEH  B00I8, 


Confidence.     (Just  published.)     $1.50, 
The  American.     $2.00. 
The  Europeans.     $1.50. 
Roderick  Hudson.     $2.00. 
Watch  and  Ward.     $1.25. 
Transatlantic  Sketches.     $2.00. 
A   Passionate    Pilgrim,    and    other 
Sketches.     $2.00. 


In  richnesa  of  expression  and  splendor  of  liter- 
ary performance,  we  may  compare  him  with  the 
greatest,  and  find  none  greater  than  he. — Atlantic 
Monthly. 

A  delightfnl  culture  is  manifest  on  every  page. 
—  Providence  Jottrnal. 

Easy,  graceful,  and  direct  in  his  form  of  ex- 
pression, he  has  large  constructive  power,  and  a 
mastery  of  dramatic  effect  that  is  unusual  with 
American  authors,  and  rare  in  the  authors  of  any 
country  at  the  present  day. —  Christian  Intelli- 
gencer (N.  Y.). 

•.•  For  iolehyall  Bookiell^s.  Sent,  post-paid^  on  receipt 
of  priee  fry  ihe  P\iKl\\K^%, 

HOUOHTOH,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Wo  21  ASTOH  PLACE,  HEW  YOEK. 


The  only  compact  Guide-Book  covering  the 

whole  ground  of  ordinary  "  vacation  " 

travel  in  Europe. 

Edition  for  1880,  Fully  Revised. 

A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

For  the  Vacation  Tourist  hi  JCurope. 

With  Maps.    16mo,  roan;  flexible,  $2-00. 

This  compact  and  servicealile  trnide-bouk  is 
beyond  question  the  best  handy  ^iii<Ie  yet  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  Americau  tou lists  in  En- 
rope.  It  includes  the  British  Isles,  Belf^ium, 
and  Ilolhind,  Germany  and  the  Uhine,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  It  gives  the 
traveler  just  the  information  he  needs,  in  the 
best  form. 

E^"  The  edHion  for  1880  Includes  careful 
TfviHiotiSf  correct loiiti  and  uddifiouH  made  by 
the  editor  ft ffer  visit inf/  afl  the  countries  cov- 
ered hy  the  "  Satchel  Guide.** 

We  know  of  no  Kuropeiin  guidt^-lmok  which  bo  admir- 
iihly  romljiiieR  brevity,  arcunicy,  coinplettfiU'fH,  conven- 
ience of  Bhupe,  and  tanteful  mechanical  execution. — 
Jn'Jrpenf/fnt  (Mew  York). 

The  book  ifl  indeed  a  model  of  perspicacity  and  brevity. 
All  the  advice  itgivea  will  be  found  of  immediate  nervico. 
The  "Stttobel  fiuide"  tellfl  the  reader /lO'c  to  travel  cheaply 
without  a  tacrijice  of  comfort,  and  thiw  featurp  of  the  book 
will  recomineiid  it  to  many  tourl.^tn.  —  Pail  Mall  Gazette. 

TonrlHtfl  pronounce  the  "  Satchel  (Juide "  pupreme 
among  lt«  cIohh,  enabling  them  to  make  the  niOHt  of  their 
time,  and  nee  the  most  desirable  objects  of  real  Intcrewt 
at  hair  the  coHt,  under  itK  accurate  and  Judicious  direc- 
tion. —  Providence  Journal. 

•»•  Pfff  tale  by  hooIc.trlUrs.  .Srjit,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  prife,  by  ihr  Pu/jlinhtrt, 

HOUGHTON.  OBQOOD  &  00.,  Boston,  ICaea. 


Calenbar  of  tf^t  SJ^mitai  ^ea0on, 

APEIL. 

24.  Concert  of  the  Cecilia,  (pcsponed  from  April  12). 

26.  Ninth  Concert  of  Erust  Perabo.    Weslevan  Hall 

3.30  p.  M.  "  ' 

27.  Fourth  and  Last  Organ  Recital  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Dun- 

ham, Music  Hall,  4  p.  m. 

29.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang's  Mechanics'  Hall  Concert,, at  3  p.  m. 

30.  Tenth  and  Last  Concert  of  E.  Perabo,  3.30  p.  m. 
30.  Concert  of  Mr.  S.  Liebling,  Union  Hall. 

Mat. 

4-9.  Ti'iennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society. 

14.  Berlioz's  "Damnation  de  Faust,'  with  chorus, 
orchestra  and  solos,  under  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  (post- 
poned from  AprU  15). 

17.  Fifth  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club. 

19.  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

21.  Sixth  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club,  with  Orchestra. 

24.  Last  Concert  of  the  Cecilia,  Repetition  of  Bruch's 
"Odysseus." 

26.  Last  Concert  of  Mme.,  Cappiani  and  pupils. 


Normal  Musical  Institute, 

CAJSTANDAGUA,  N.  Y.. 
JULY  7  to  AUGUST  lO,  1880. 


ME.  W.  H.  SHERWOOD,      EUGENE  THAYEE, 

HAEEY  WHEELEE,  L.  H.  SHEEWOOD, 

and  other  eminent  instructors. 


Full  normal  course,  including  piano,  organ,  and  song 
recitals,  and  concerts,  §15.00. 

BOAED  :  S4.00  per  week. 
For  circulars  send  to 

WM.  H.  SHERWOOD,  Director, 

137  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HENRY  M.  DUNHAM'S 

Organ  Recital, 

MUSIC    HALI,, 

Tuesday,  April  27,  at  4  o'clock, 

Assisted  by  Athene  Quartette. 

Tickets,     -     -     -     -     60  Cents. 


HANDEL  &  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 


Fifth  Triennial  Festival 

AT  JBOSTOy^  3IUSIC  HALL, 

May  4  to  9  inclusive  —  SEVEN  CONCERTS. 

May  4,  St.  Paul Mendelssohn 

Mayo.  Last  Judgment,  Spoh.r;  Stabat  Matar Rossini 

May  6.  Afternoon  — Miscellaneous,  including  Ninth.  Sym- 
phony  Beethoven 

May  6.  Evening  — Marmion,  Symphonic  Overture, 

Budley  Buck 

Manzoni  Requiem A''erdl 

May  7.  Spring  and  Summer  from  Seasons Haydn 

The  Deluge Saint-Saens 

]\Iay  8.  Afternoon  — Miscellaneous,  including  Utrecht  Ju- 
bilate   Handel 

May  9.  Solomon Handel 

Principal  Vocalists: 

Sopranos- Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith, 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg,  Miss  Ida  W.  Hubhell. 
Contraltos  —Miss  Annie  Carey,  Miss  Emily  Winant. 
Tenors  —  Italo  Campanini,  C.  R.  Adams,  Wm.  Courtney. 
Bassos  — M.  W.  Whitney,  J.  F.  Winch,  G.  W.  Dudley. 

Orchestra  of  Seventy.    Chorus  of  Five  Hundred. 

B   J.  LANG,  Organist.    CARL  ZEERAHN,  Conductor,  i 

Season  Tickets  §12,  admitting  to  all  concerts,  and 
rehearsal  (Sunday,  May  2),  ready  Blonday,  jMai-ch  29. 
Secured  seats  for  any  performance  at  $1.60  §2,  and  $2.50, 
according  to  location,  ready  Monday,  April  19.  Admission 
to  any  concert  §1,  for  sale  only  on  day  of  such  concert. 

Orders  for  seats,  with  money  enclosed,  may  he  sent  to 
A.  P.  Peck,  at  Music  Hall,  or  A.  P.  Brown,  P.  0.  Box  2594. 

A.  PARKER  BK0"V\TSrE,  Secretary. 

VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  r.  L.  ItlTTKli,  iJircutor. 

An  ample  and  efUcient  corps  of  Teachers.  Singing, 
Piano,  Organ,  Harjnony,  etc.  taught. 

Students  reside  In  College  or  Poughkeepsle. 

Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furuislicd. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President,  i 
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SPOIIll'S   "THE  LAST  JUDGMENT." 

From  the  Programme  o(  the  Himdel  and  Haydn  Society's 
Triennial  Festival,  May  4tli  to  'Jth,  (ISSO). 

Let  not  the  title  appall ;  it  is  a  very  mild 
Last  Judgment,  compared  with  Verdi's  real- 
istic and  terrific  picture  of  the  awful  scene  in 
his  Manzoni  Requiem.  Spohr,  in  this  his 
second  oratorio  upon  this  subject,  dwells  more 
on  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  and  on 
tlie  reward  of  the  righteous,  than  on  any  at- 
tempt to  harrow  up  the  imagination  with 
literal  and  musically  intensiiied  description  of 
the  everlasting  torture  of  the  wicked.  Most 
of  the  music  is  distinguished  by  that  gentle, 
flowing  melody,  that  daintily  refined,  some- 
times cloying  sweetness  of  harmony,  that  rest- 
less, creeping,  chromatic  modulation  and 
frequency  of  enharmonic  changes,  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  his  compositions.  He 
preferred  to  treat  the  gentler  texts,  from 
which  he  could  create  tone-poems  steeped  in 
sentiment  and  beauty.  His  aim  was  to  charm, 
rather  than  to  astonish  and  to  strike  with  awe. 
His  weakness  is  sentimentalism  rather  than 
sensationalism. 

But  Spohr,  too,  had  written  an  earlier  ora- 
torio on  the  same  theme,  which  seems  to  ha^•e 
been  sufficiently  sensational,  and  more  in  the 
vein  of  his  opera  of  Famt.  Thirteen  years 
before  tlie  present  work,  he  brought  out  Da$ 
Jiingsle  Gericht  (of  which  the  present  English 
title  is  the  literal  translation),  once  in  Erfurt 
and  once  in  Vienna  (1813),  since  which  time 
it  was  never  heard  again.  Probably  few  now 
living  ever  heard  of  it.  A  Viennese  criticism 
of  that  day  speaks  of  a  chorus  of  devils  at 
the  end  of  the  first  part  as  being  better  fitted 
for  a  ballet;  and  another  writer  thinks  him 
successful  in  the  choruses,  and  particularly  in 
the  part  of  Satan,  while  the  rest  is  not 
of  much  account.  The  German  title  of  the 
work  now  to  be  performed  is  Die  Letzten 
Dinge,  another  term  for  the  Last  Judgment. 
For  this  a  noble  text  was  prepared,  mainly 
from  the  Book  of  Revelations,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished musical  scholar  and  critic,  Rochlitz, 
and  here  Spohr's  genius  found  worthier  mate- 
rial to  work  upon.  Hauptmann,  in  his  letters 
to  Hauser,  alludes  to  a  "ludicrously  super- 
ficial "  biography  of  Spohr  by  Malibran,  who, 
'  in  his  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  his  hero,  calls 
his  Letzten  Dinge  a  musical  copy  of  Michel 
Angelo's  Last  Judgment  ( !  ),  evidently  con- 
foundmg  the  latter  with  the  earlier  oratorio. 

The  Last  Judgment,  as  we  now  have  it,  is 
one  of  the  chief  masterworks  of  Spohr,  and 
ranks,  after  those  of  Handel  and  of  Haydn, 
as  perhaps  the  noblest  specimen  of  oratorio, 


until  it  was  eclipsed  by  Mendelssolm.  Its 
general  characteristics,  as  a  musical  production, 
we  have  already  briefly  mentioned.  The  texts 
of  the  first  part  ai-e  all  of  praise  and  glory, 
comfort  and  immortal  hope  ;  the  terrors  of 
the  awful  day  are  briefly  but  powerfully  sug- 
gested, not  portrayed,  in  the  first  half  of  tlie 
second  part,  and  the  oratorio  concludes  with 
visions  of  a  new  heaven,  praise,  and  halle- 
lujahs. 

1.  The  overture  is  very  long,  opening  with 
a  grave  and  dignified  Andante  in  D  minor, 
from  whicli  soon  springs  the  Allegro  in  D 
major,  in  whicli  a  theme  in  whole  notes,  con- 
stantly accompanied  by  one  in  quarters,  is 
developed  in  a  most  interesting  and  exliaustive 
manner. 

2.  The  first  chorus,  "Praise  his  awful 
name."  in  F,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  work, 
—  wholesome,  strong,  and  noble  music,  full 
of  striking  points  ;  and  the  solos  for  treble 
and  bass,  which  occur  in  it,  with  their  exqui- 
site accompaniment,  are  full  of  beauty. 

3.  4.  Fine  bits  of  melodic  recitative  for 
bass  and  tenor  lead  up  to  the  short  "  Holy, 
holy "  of  the  chorus,  unaccompanied  excejit 
by  horns. 

5-8.  Three  short  recitatives,  "Behold  the 
Lamb,"  etc.,  treated  with  great  seriousness 
and  with  all  Spolir's  fine-felt  modulation  in 
the  accompaniment,  lead  to  the  somewhat 
familiar  solo  and  chorus,  "All  glory  to  the 
Lamb,"  in  6-8  measure;  one  of  the  loveliest 
numbers. 

9,  10.  A  more  important,  broadly  laid-out 
solo  and  chorus  is  that  on  "Blessing,  honor," 
etc.  The  tenor  solo  is  very  short ;  and  here 
we  may  remark  that  Spohr  seems  to  have 
avoided  putting  the  personal  singer  persist- 
ently forward,  making  his  short  bits  of  solo 
mostl}'  subordinate  to  the  general  plan  and 
treatment  of  the  whole.  The  chorus  opens 
with  a  very  tranquil,  subdued,  flowing  piece 
of  harmony,  not  without  canon  and  imitation, 
and  then  sets  in  a  strong  and  concise  fugue. 
Tenor  solo  and  chorus  conclude  in  a  sort  of 
lengthened  Coda,  in  the  same  tranquil  vein 
with  the  beginning. 

11.  Tenor,  followed  by  treble,  recitative, 
"And  lo !  a  mighty  host."  This  is  melo- 
dramatically treated,  being  mainly  instrumen- 
tal, the  voice  but  supplying  brief  interpretation 
to  the  agitated  and  graphic  movement  of  the 
orchestra,  which  begins  pianissimo  and  waxes 
to  a  climax,  subsiding  to  a  gentler  accompani- 
ment as  the  treble  voice  comes  in.  All  this, 
being  in  F,  very  gradually  modulates  towards 
tlie  key  of  G  flat  major,  in  which  the  first 
part  ends  with 

12.  Chorus  and  quartet,  "  Lord  God  of 
Heaven,"  full  of  rich,  warm,  sunset  color,  and 
sentle  as  the  benediction  at  the  end  of  a  reliff- 
ious  service. 

13.  Part  II.  opens  with  another  long  orches- 
tral symjjhony,  the  prelude  to  the  Day  of 
Doom.  AYe  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  it, 
nor  the  long  bass  recitative  (No  14),  announc- 
ing that  "The  end  is  near,"  most  of  which  is 
delivered  in  detached  fragments  during  the 
graphic  melodramatic  accompaniment. 

15-18.  This  is  followed  by  the  pleading 
and    pathetic   duet:    "Forsake    me   not,"    to 


whicli  gravely  responds  the  cliorus,  "If  with 
3'our  whole  heart  ye  humbly  seek  me,"  all  in 
unison,  except  at  the  words,  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord."  And  then  a  short  tenor  recitative 
lieralds  in  the  most  exciting  and  appalling 
number  of  the  work,  the  cliorus,  "  Destroyed 
is  Babylon,"  which  summons  all  the  powers 
of  the  orchestra  to  its  aid.  The  instruments 
continue  at  some  length  after  the  voices  have 
ceased,  only  pausing  once  for  the  tenor  to 
announce,  "It  is  ended." 

19-21.  Soothing,  beatific  strains  succeed: 
a  sweet  and  gentle  (juartet  and  chorus,  "  Blest 
are  the  departed;"  a  soprano  recitative,  "I 
saw  a  new  heaven,"  with  a  few  bars  of  lovely 
instrumental  prelude  ;  a  short  tenor  recitative, 
"Behold,  he  soon  shall  come,"  with  quartet 
response,  "Then  come  Lord  Jesus."  This 
leads  to  the  finale: 

22.  The  chorus,  "Great  and  wonderful," 
whicli  is  lengthy  and  elaborate,  including 
several  distinct  movements,  beginning  with  a 
vigorous  fugue  in  C,  followed  b}'  a  middle 
portion  not  so  clear  and  simple  as  one  com- 
monly expects  at  the  end  of  an  oratorio ;  then 
soft  hallelujahs  echo  one  another  as  from  a 
distance,  and  a  new  fugue,  "Thine  is  the 
kingdom,"  sets  in,  losing  rather  than  gaining 
force  as  it  goes  on,  through  Spohr's  besetting 
mannerism  of  chromatic  modulation,  but  end- 
ing grandly  with  loud  Hallelujahs  and  Amen. 

J.  S.  D. 

■♦ 

MENDELSSOHN'S  MANY  PURSUITS. 

BY  GEORGE  GROVE. 

(Concluded  from  page  58.) 

He  very  rarely  played  from  book,  and  his 
prodigious  memory  was  often  shown  in  his 
sudden  recollection  of  out  of  the  way  pieces. 
Hiller  has  given  two  instances  (pp.  28,  29). 
His  power  of  retaining  things  casually  heard 
was  also  shown  in  his  extempore  playuig, 
where  he  would  recollect  the  themes  of  com- 
positions which  he  heard  then  and  there  for 
the  first  time,  and  would  combine  them  in  the 
happiest  manner.  An  instance  of  this  is 
mentioned  by  his  father,  in  which,  after  Mali- 
bran  had  sung  five  songs  of  different  nations, 
he  was  dragged  to  the  piano,  and  improvised 
upon  them  all.  He  himself  describes  another 
occasion,  a  "  field  day  "  at  Baillot's,  when  he 
took  three  themes  from  the  Bach  sonatas  and 
worked  them  up  to  the  delight  and  astonish- 
ment of  an  audience  worth  delighting.  At 
the  matinee  of  the  Society  of  British  Musi- 
cians in  1844,  he  took  his  themes  from  two 
compositions  by  C.  E.  Horsley  and  Macfarren, 
which  he  had  just  heard,  probably  for  the 
first  time — and  other  instances  could  be  given. 

His  extemporizing  was,  however,  marked 
by  other  traits  than  that  of  memory.  "It 
was,"  says  Professor  Macfarren,  "  as  fluent  and 
as  well  planned  as  a  written  work,"  and  the 
themes,  "ivhether  borrowed  or  invented,  were 
not  merely  brought  together  but  contrapunt- 
ally  worked.  Instances  of  this  have  been 
mentioned  at  Birmingham  and  elsewhere. 
His  tact  in  these  things  was  prodigious.  At 
the  concert  given  by  Jenny  Lind  and  himseli 
on  Dec.  5,  1845,  he  played  two  songs  without 
words  —  Bk.  vi,  No.  i,  in  Ei,  and  Bk.  v.  No. 
5,  in  A  major,  and  he  modulated  from  the  one 
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key  to  the  other  by  means  of  a  regularly  con- 
structed intermezzo,  in  which  the  semiquavers 
of  the  first  song  merged  into  the  arpeggios  of 
tlie  second  with  the  most  consummate  art,  and 
with  magical  effect.  But  gi'eat  as  were  his 
public  displays,  it  would  seem  that,  like  Mo- 
zart, it  was  in  the  small  circle  of  intimate  friends 
that  his  improvisation  was  most  spendid  and 
happj'.  Those  only  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  themselves  (as  rarely  happened)  alone 
with  him  at  one  of  his  Sunday  afternoons  are 
perhaps  aware  of  what  he  could  really  do 
in  this  direction,  and  he  "  never  improvised 
bettor "  or  pleased  himself  more  than  when 
tete-a-tete  with  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert. 
A  singular  fact  is  mentioned  by  Hiller,  which 
is  confirmed  by  another  friend  of  his:  —  that 
in  playing  his  own  music  he  did  it  with  a 
certain  reticence,  as  if  not  desiring  that  the 
work  would  derive  any  advantage  from  his 
execution.  The  explanation  is  very  much  in 
consonance  with  his  modesty,  but  whether 
correct  or  not  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact. 

His  immense  early  practice  in  counterpoint 
under  Zelter — like  Mozart's  under  his  father 
—  had  given  him  so  complete  a  command 
over  all  the  resources  of  counterpoint,  and 
such  a  habit  of  looking  at  themes  contrapuu- 
tally,  that  the  combinations  just  spoken  of 
came  more  or  less  naturally  to  him.  In  some 
of  his  youthful  compositions  he  brings  his 
science  into  prominence,  as  in  the  Fugue  in  A 
(op.  7,  No.  5)  ;  the  Finale  of  the  EJ  stringed 
Quartet  (1823) ;  the  original  Minuet  and 
Trio  of  the  stringed  Quintet  in  A  (op.  18),  a 
double  canon  of  great  ingenuity ;  the  Chorus 
in  St.  Paul,  "  But  our  God,"  constructed  on 
the  chorale  "  Wir  glauben  all "  ;  but  with  his 
maturity  he  mostly  drops  such  displays,  and 
Elijah,  as  is  well  known,  "contain  no  fugues." 
In  extemporizing,  however,  it  was  at  his 
fingers'  ends  to  the  last.  He  was  also  fond  of 
throwing  off  ingenious  canons. 

Of  his  organ-playing  we  have  already  spoken. 
It  should  be  added  that  he  settled  his  com- 
binations of  stops  before  starting,  and  did  not 
change  them  in  the  course  of  the  piece.  He 
likewise  steadily  adhered  to  the  plan  on  which 
he  set  out ;  if  he  started  in  three  parts  he  con- 
tined  in  three,  and  the  same  with  four  or  five. 
He  took  extraordinary  delight  in  the  organ ; 
some  describe  him  as  even  more  at  home  there 
than  on  the  P.  F.,  though  this  must  be  taken 
with  caution.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  loved 
it,  and  was  always  greatly  excited  when  play- 
ing it. 

He  was  fond  of  playing  the  Viola,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  took  the  first  Viola 
part  of  his  own  Octet  in  public.  The  Violin 
lie  learned  when  young,  but  neglected  it  in 
later  life.  He  however  played  occasionally, 
and  it  was  amusing  to  see  him  bending  over 
the  desk,  and  struggling  with  his  part  just  as 
if  he  were  a  boy.  His  practical  knowledge 
of  the  instrument  is  evident  from  his  violin 
muitic,  in  which  there  are  few  difficulties  which 
an  ordinary  good  player  cannot  surmount. 
But  this  is  characteristic  of  the  care  and 
thoughtfulness  of  the  man.  As  a  rule,  in  his 
scores  he  gives  each  instrument  the  passages 
which  suit  it.     A  few  instances  of  the  reverse 


are  quoted  under  Clarinet  (vol  i.  p.  363i), 
but  they  are  quite  the  exception.  He  appears 
to  have  felt  somewhat  of  the  same  natural 
dislike  to  brass  instruments  that  Mozart  did. 
At  any  rate  in  his  early  scores  he  uses  them 
with  great  moderation,  and  somewhere  makes 
the  just  remark  that  the  trombone  is  '•  too 
sacred  an  instrument "  to  be  used  freely. 

—  Diet,  of  Music  and  Musicians. 


MUSICAL  NOTATION. 

Ix  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal,  we  became 
interested  Jn  an  article  on  Lowell  ]\Iason,  from  the 
pen  of  the  noted  biographer  of  Beethoven,  Mr. 
Thayer,  in  which  we  find  the  following  para- 
graph :  "  The  first  step  was  so  to  explain  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  writing  and  reading  music,  that 
every  one  might  be  made  easily  to  understand 
them.  His  success  in  this  was  such  that  no  quack 
method  of  '  making  music  easy  '  has  ever  been 
able  to  obtain  any  lasting  footing  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  nor  does  any  pupil  of  a  New  England  pub- 
lic school  desire  any  other  notation  than  such  as 
was  good  enough  for  Handel  and  Beethoven.  " 

The  italicized  sentence  is  wliat  has  prompted 
the  few  remarks  we  wish  to  make. 

As  the  sentence  reads,  it  may  be  true  enough 
for  many  reasons,  but  we  have  our  doubts  about 
even  that ;  but  when  wo  read  that  which  lies  be- 
tween the  lines,  that  no  one  ought  to  desire  an}- 
other  notation ;  that  the  notation  good  enouo-li  for 
Handel  and  Beethoven  is  good  enough  for  every- 
body, it  becomes  quite  another  matter.  To  us  it 
seems  as  absurd,  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  a  nota- 
tion good  enough  for  the  preservation  of  the  works 
of  a  David  or  Homer,  is  good  enough  for  every- 
body now.  A  notation  good  enough  for  a  Beetho- 
ven and  a  Handel,  may  be,  and  as  we  think  we 
can  show,  is  in  this  case  altogether  too  good  for 
people  in  general.  It  goes  far  beyond  their 
powers  of  readily  understanding  it,  hence  they 
cannot  easily  translate  it  into  sound. 

Besides,  if  that  logic  is  to  rule,  why  not  go  back 
to  the  Handelian  notation,  when  every  voice  had 
its  own  peculiar  clef  V  That  was  good  enough  for 
Handel  and  Bach  also,  but  it  has  been  relegated 
in  the  main  to  the  category  of  studies  for  the  pro- 
fessional student,  who  must  understand  it,  just  as 
a  professional  linguist  must  go  back  and  dig  up 
the  dead  bones  of  a  forgotten  form  of  the  lan- 
guage he  wishes  to  master.  But  we  doubt  whether 
any  one  would  advocate  the  resuscitation  of  those 
old  clefs  for  the  purposes  of  popular  musical  cul- 
ture. The  discarding  of  so  many  clefs  simply 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  nota- 
tion since  Handel's  time,  which  has  had  for  its 
purpose  the  simplifying  of  the  means  of  represen- 
tation. 

Undoubtedly  a  Bach  or  Handel  would  have 
used  the  current  notation,  had  it  been  ten  times 
as  difficult,  for  it  was  not  their  mission  to  improve 
notations.  Men  of  their  creative  power  would 
have  been  in  small  business  had  they  given  them- 
selves up  to  that  work.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
there  not  existed  a  notation  sufficiently  perfect  for 
their  purposes,  and  whicli,  for  the  representation 
of  instrumental  music  to  musicians,  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  that  can  be  devised,  so  far  as  we  now  see, 
tlipse  men  would  not  have  been  ushered  into  the 
world  when  they  were.  The  grand  mission  they 
were  to  fulfill,  demanded  that  the  proper  material 
with  which  to  represent  their  works  to  the  world 
and  preserve  them  for  posterity  should  be 
ready  to  their  hands.  While  the  means  for 
interpreting  their  works,  the  orchestral  instru- 
ments, piano  and  organ,  were  sufficiently  devel- 
oped for  their  purposes  at  the  time,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  tlie  liidden  dej)th  and  power  of  their 
works  demandecl  and  resulteil  in  a  development 
of  these  means  to  a  degree  of  perfection  equal  to 


all  demands;  and  because  Bach  preferred  his 
clavichord  to  the  pianoforte  is  it  logical  to  say 
that  what  was  good  enough  for  Bach  is  gooiJ  enough 
for  to-day ;  or  in  the  case  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas, 
for  example,  to  say  that  tlie  Hammerclavier  of  his 
time  is  good  enough  for  the  interpretation  of  his 
Sonatas  today  ?  I  must  say,  it  I  may  be  allowed  a 
side  remark,  that  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  a  ten- 
dency in  that  direction  would  be  quite  beneficial. 
The  question  therefore  here  involved  is  not  what 
is  good  enough  for  a  Handel  or  a  Beethoven. 

It  is  not  a  question  as  to  what  is  the  best  method 
of  representation  for  the  few  who  spend  a  life- 
time in  the  special  study  of  the  art,  nor  which 
would  appeal  perhaps  more  quickly  to  those  who, 
in  the  reproduction  upon  instruments  of  fixed 
tones,  can  gain  to  a  certain  degree  more  dexterity 
in  execution  (we  will  not  say  interpretation) 
through  the  eye.  Further,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  makin(j  music  easy,  but  rather  of  mak- 
ing music  more  difficult  in  one  sense,  because 
it  is  a  question  of  how  we  can  best  help 
the  masses  of  the  people  to  think  musicalli); 
and  that  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  made  easy  ; 
but  the  medium  for  representing  the  thing  to  be 
thought  may  be  open  to  improvements,  which 
would  make  it  much  easier  of  mastery.  Music  is 
not  for  the  cultured  few,  else  it  fails  of  its  mission, 
and  our  Heavenly  Father  made  a  great  mistake 
in  providing  so  many  of  the  sons  of  men  with  the 
most  perfect  tone-receiving  and  producing  ap- 
paratus. So  that  the  point  made  above  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  dissemination  of  musical 
thought. 

Now  improvement  in  the  means  for  assisting 
in  the  development  of  musical  thought  among  the 
masses,  is  exactly  the  glorious  work  that  Lowell 
Mason  did ;  and  all  honor  be  to  him  for  what  he 
did,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
made  all  the  improvements  necessary,  that  he  was 
the  ne  plus  ultra.  We  must  remember  that  the 
most  of  Ids  work  was  done  when  the  helps  to  the 
analysis  of  musical  thought,  which  science  and 
philosophy  have  given  us,  were  in  the  bud,  but 
just  being  developed.  And  secondly,  we  want  to 
remember  in  what  that  improvement  consisted. 
Setting  aside  the  beneficent  effects  of  his  intro- 
duction of  the  Pestalozzian  method  of  teaching, 
this  improvement  is  seen  when  we  contrast  the 
old  Italian  method  of  syllabic  teacliing,  which  is 
held  on  to,  to  this  day,  with  a  tenacity  inexpli- 
cable, by  many  of  our  best  educated  musicians, 
and  the  movable  Do  system.  The  former  sys- 
tem consisted  in  representing  an  absolute  or  arbi- 
trarily named  tone,  C,  by  the  same  syllable,  no 
matter  what  its  position.  The  latter  was  based 
upon  the  idea  that  relationship  is  the  thing  to  ha 
learned ;  that  C,  in  one  position  or  surrounded  by 
certain  tones,  has  an  effect  which  was  termed  Do, 
but  when  it  is  surrounded  by  another  set  of 
tones,  it  presents  a  totally  different  effect,  and  to 
call  it  by  the  same  mnemonic  would  result  in  con- 
fusion, especially  as  in  its  new  surroundings 
another  tone  has  usurped  its  throne,  and  conveys 
the  same  relative  meaning  which  the  former  occu- 
pant C  did.  Mason  was  clear-sighted  enough  to 
see  the  immense  advantage  of  the  latter  method, 
because  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
most  people.  Now  it  is  not  strange,  nor  does  it 
show  the  want  of  intelligence  or  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote ([uackery,  or  make  music  easier,  that  when 
the  proper  time  came,  people  felt  the  necessity  of 
departing  from  the  beaten  paths,  made  by  the  i 
fathers  ;  felt  the  necessity  for  improvement.  We 
say  that  it  is  not  strange  that  this  change  "was  \ 
needed,  because  the  methods  of  thought  had 
changed.  These  two  systems  are  based  upon 
two  totally  different  methods  of  tone  thuiiglit. 
I'he  inunovable  Do  system  sprang  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case ;  for  with  the  old  systeirt  i; 
of    Ecclesiastical    kejs,   tones    were    essentially 
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absolute,  and  relationship  arbitrary  and  artificial. 
C  was  the  same  tone  essentially,  because  its 
effect  was  essentially  the  same,  whether  found  in 
the  Dorian,  Phrygian  or  any  other  —  ian  mode, 
and  hence,  in  accordance-  with  that  fact,  they 
gave  it  always  the  same  mnemonic,  for  the  sylla- 
bles were  only  used  for  mnemonic  purposes.  But 
with  the  growth  of  harmonj'  and  the  establish- 
ment of  our  modern  tonalities,  the  method 
of  thought  has  been  revolutionized,  and  tones 
are  no  more  absolute,  nor  artificially  related,  but 
are  found  to  have  each  its  special  mental  effect, 
according  to  its  key  relationship,  and  hence  the 
mnemonic  methods  for  helping  the  thought  of  the 
people  needed  to  be  revolutionized.  The  change 
was  simply  a  better  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
Now  this  undoubtedly  produced  favorable  results, 
but  these  results  have  been  solely  in  assisting  the 
mind  to  grasp  the  relationship,  when  that  rela- 
tionsliip  has  been  pointed  out,  that  is,  when  the 
student  has  found  out,  for  example,  that  two  tones 
represented  stand  in  the  relation  of  tonic  and 
dominant,  the  mnemonics  assist  the  mind  to  a 
conception  of  the  relationship  itself;  but  it  has 
not  been  of  any  assistance  to  the  determination 
of  what  relationsliip  is  expressed  in  the  repre- 
sentation. On  the  contrary  in  some  cases,  it  has 
the  effect  of  muddling  matters  considerably,  and 
we  think  it  is  a  question  open  to  serious  debate  : 
If  the  change  from  a  mnemonic  means  for  assist- 
ing the  mind  in  right  tone  thought,  based  upon 
the  old  system  of  tonalities,  to  one  based  upon 
the  new,  has  wrought  such  good  results,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  expect  like  good  results,  if  a  sys- 
tem of  representation  like  our  staff  notation, 
which  grew  out  of  the  same  old  root,  the  old  sys- 
tem of  tonalities,  should  be  replaced  by  a  nota- 
tion based  upon  the  principles  of  the  modern 
system  and  methods  of  thought,  especially  if  this 
system  of  notation  contained  witliin  itself  the 
mnemonic  power  which  has  j'roved'  so  effective. 
In  discussing  this  question  we  must  consider  what 
the  staff  notation  does  and  does  not  represent, 
and  what  it  ought  to  represent.  Historically-the 
staff  grew  out  of  the  attempt  to  represent  the 
rise  and  fall  of  tones  the  numm  indicating  the 
pitch  name  at  first,  but  eventually  transferring 
their  original  function  to  the  lines  themselves,  and 
changing  their  forms,  assumed  the  power  of 
rhythmic  representation.  The  idea  of  relation- 
ship as  we  understand  it,  was  far  from  being 
a  factor,  since  the  idea  of  scale  key-note  was 
a  very  vague  one,  and  at  one  time  was  virtually 
lost,  because  purely  artificial  means  like  the 
tropes  were  invented  to  indicate  the  beginning 
and  ending  tone.  And  the  idea  of  a  tonic  was 
not  once  thought  of.  The  signatures  are  the 
result  of  a  growth  of  modern  tonalities,  and  the 
only  tiling  about  the  notation  which  at  all  assists 
the  mind  to  a  ready  comprehension  of  the  true 
relationship  of  tones.  Now  if  we  examine  into 
what  the  staff  notation  does  not  represent,  we 
find  a  marked  deficiency,  considering  how 
remarkably  it  has  lent  itself  to  the  needs  of  har- 
mony, when  once  its  inferential  mysteries  have 
been  mastered. 

The  staff  notation  does  not  represent  key  or 
mode  relationship  except  indirectly.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  it  oftentimes  causes  the 
skilled  harmony  analyst  considerable  thought  to 
determine  the  true  relationship  hidden  in  the 
notes ;  and  it  is  but  comparatively  lately  that 
prominent  musicians  were  in  the  habit  of  j^uttinc 
a  sharp  for  a  flat,  and  vice  versa,  in  the  most  indis- 
criminate way  ;  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  tiling 
now  even  to  see  diminished  chords,  or  the  aug- 
mented chords,  put  together  in  a  way  as  mislead- 
ing as  ludicrous. 

For  e.\.ample,  we  lately  came  across  the  follow- 
ing representation  of  the  augmented  six-five  chord 
in  D  minor. 


Another  notable  instance  of  misrepresentation 
may  be  found  in  Novello's  edition  of  the  Messiah, 
in  the  chorus,  "  And  with  his  stripes,  "  which  is 
represented  as  belonging  in  C  minor,  whereas  it  is 
a  fugue  in  F  minor,  with  answers  in  the  minor  domi- 
nant. Now  this  could  not  be  done  with  a  nota- 
tion which  represented  true  tonic  relationship. 
But  let  us  go  a  little  further,  and  take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  following  from  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C. 


isgiy=Eif^^ 


A  -  men 


A  -  men 


A  -  men 
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H^ 
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A        -        men  A  -  men. 

Now  what  assistance  does  the  staff  give  in  deter- 
mining the  relationship  of  the  tones  to  the  key 
tone  ?  What  assistance  does  even  the  signature 
render  ? 

What  is  there  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  modu- 
lation from  C  to  Ei,  D6  and  back  to  C  ? 

The  only  representation  here  is  that  of  a  purely 
interval  relationship,  that  is,  that  from  C  to  D  is 
a  major  second,  and  D  to  E6  a  minor  second  and 
so  on.  But  even  that  is  not  truly  represented, 
because  the  true  character  of  the  interval  is  deter- 
mined by  the  key,  or  mode.  That  is,  since  we 
have  two  kinds  of  major  seconds,  wliich  are  deter- 
mined by  their  key  position,  the  true  character  of 
any  major  second,  represented  on  the  staff,  will 
therefore  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  its  key 
relationsliip.  The  first  D  in  the  above  example, 
in  its  purely  interval  relation  to  C,  will  be  larger 
or  smaller  according  to  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
dominant  of  C  or  the  dominant  of  E6.  Hence  it 
is  obvious  that  the  only  possible  way  for  a  singer 
to  understand  this  passage  is  by  determining  the 
key ;  and  that  he  can  only  do  by  analyzing  the  har- 
monic progression,  which  is  determined  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  score.  Now  how  many 
can  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  harmonic  analy- 
sis to  enable  them  to  determine  the  key  relation 
of  any  tone  by  a  glance  at  the  score,  and  how 
many  can  gain  such  a  knowledge  of  absolute  pitch 
(if  there  be  such  a  thing  in  reality)  as  to  deter- 
mine it  in  any  other  way  ? 

We  leave  the  thousands  of  stumbling  guess-work 
readers  throughout  the  country  to  answer  that 
question.  According  to  present  methods  the  ma- 
jority have  all  they  can  do  to  determine  even  the 
absolute  names  of  the  tones  of  a  single  part,  trans- 
lating the  character  into  sound,  mainly  by  a  guess- 
work method. 

But  we  gain  another  and  perhaps  clearer  view 
of  the  real  difficulty,  if  we  e.xamine  into  the  men- 
tal processes  every  individual  has  to  go  through 
with,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  slowly,  tediously 
or  quickly,  almost  intuitively  according  to  the 
amount  of  time  one  has  had  for  study,  together 
with  a  genius  for  the  thing. 

These  mental  processes  are  first,  determining 
what  the  tone  is,  namely,  c,  d,  or  e,  etc. ;  second, 
what  the  key  is  ;  third  what  relation  the  tone  rep- 
resented sustains  to  the  key.  We  can  cut  out  the 
second,  and  attempt  to  determine  the  new  tone's 
character  by  the  tone  just  preceding.  But  that  is 
a  precarious  method.  If  anything  like  certainty 
is  desired,  or  true  intonation,  these  three  steps 
must  be  taken  whenever  the  staff  notation  is  used ; 
and,  given  but  one  part,  the  singer  is  absolutely  at 
sea,  or  given  the  score,  even,  he  is  in  a  similar  con- 
dition, unless  he  has  had  special  training  in  har- 
monic and  riielodic  analysis. 


The  question  resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  the 
simple  one,  whether  a  notation  is  possible  which 
would  eliminate  any  of  these  steps ;  certainly,  a 
notation  which  eliminated  the  second  only,  would 
be  an  advantage,  as  it  would  remove  the  most 
dillicult.  If,  for  example,  in  connection  with  our 
staff  notation,  any  simple  method  could  be  devised 
of  indicating  the  key  tone,  in  every  modulation,  it 
would  be  a  great  help.  But  a  notation  that  would 
eliminate  the  first  and  second,  and  directly  e.xpress 
the  third,  which  really  contains  the  others,  would 
be,  other  things  being  equal,  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  singers  in  general.  By  other  things  being 
equal,  we  mean,  as  simple  in  its  method  of  repre- 
senting all  the  rhythms  used  by  singers,  and  as 
cheaply  pi-inted. 

Now  such  a  notation  is  not  only  possible,  but  is 
already  at  hand,  —  a  notation  which  does  just 
exactly  what  was  needed,  represents  the  tonic 
relationship  directly,  and  also  in  a  simple  manner 
all  the  rhythms  used  by  singers,  and  can  be 
printed  much  more  cheaply  than  the  staff  nota- 
tion. A  notation  which  is  backed  up  by  the  best 
results  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
trial ;  that  has  the  sanction  of  such  men  as  a  Sed- 
ley  Taylor,  Sir  Alexander  Ellis,  and  Helmholtz, 
and  the  enthusiastic  support  of  a  constituency 
numbering  its  hundreds  of  thousands.  A  nota- 
tion which  sprang  up,  not  out  of  theories,  but 
practical  experience,  and  around  which  has  grown 
up  a  method  of  choral  development  that,  wdiile  it 
adapts  itself  to  the  masses,  goes  to  the  tap  roots 
of  all  musical  thought,  and  produces  in  its  stu- 
dents genuine  musical  thinkers. 

This  notation  and  system  of  musical  develoj)- 
mcnt  is.  known  as  the  Tonic-Sol-Fa  system,  which 
has  done,  and  is  doing  more  for  the  production  of 
singers  in  England  than  all  others  combined ;  and 
to  any  one  who  thinks  that  a  notation  which  was 
good  enough  for  a  Handel  or  a  Beethoven  is  good 
enough  for  everybody,  we  would  recommend  the 
careful  study  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  notation  and 
method.  C.  B.  Cady. 

Detkoit,  Feb.  17,  1880. 


LISZT'S  FAUST   SYMPHONY. 

From  the  London  Times,  March  12. 
The  16th  of  Mr.  Walter  Bache's  annual  con- 
certs was  given  on  Thursday  night  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  before  a  numerous  audience.  Mr.  Baclie, 
our  readers  are  aware,  is  a  faitliful  disciple  of 
Liszt,  and  to  the  propagation  of  that  master's 
fame,  much  more  than  to  the  display  of  his  own 
skill  as  a  pianist,  his  concerts  are  usually  devoted. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  doubtful  whether,  without  Mr. 
Bache's  unselfish  and  energetic  endeavors,  much 
of  Liszt's  music  would  have  been  heard  in  this 
country,  and  to  him  London  amateurs  mainly  owe 
their  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary artistic  individualities  of  modern  times. 
The  cliief  piece  of  Thursday  night's  concert  was 
Liszt's  Faust  Symphony,  the  other  components  of 
the  programme  being  Mozart's  overture  to  "  The 
Magic  Flute,  "  and  Chopin's  pianoforte  concerto 
in  F  minor,  the  orchestral  accompaniments  of 
which  have  been  ably  re-written  by  Herr  Klind- 
worth.  The  solo  part  was  played  in  his  best  style 
by  Mr.  Baciie,  who  earned  the  unanimous  ap- 
plause of  the  audience.  To  speak  adequately  of 
so  complicated  and  original  a  work  as  Liszt's 
Faust  Symphony,  is  for  the  present  impossible. 
Liszt,  according  to  the  verdict^of  enemies  as  well 
as  friends,  has  here  reached  the  climax  of  his 
power,  and  the  subject,  indeed,  is  well  adapted  to 
draw  forth  all  the  mental  resources  of  an  artist. 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  irresistible  fascina- 
tion of  Goethe's  Faust  has  stimulated  the  most 
dift'erently  gifted  composers  to  efforts  comnien- 
surately  various.  No  greater  contrast  can  be 
imagined  than  that  existing  between  the  unsophis- 
ticated incidental  music  supplied  by  Prince  Rad- 
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ziwill  and  the  mystic  strains  with  which  Schu- 
mann has  accompanied  Goethe's  words,  or  be- 
tween the  thoroughly  human  and  thoroughly  dra- 
matic treatment  to  be  found  in  Gounoil's  opera 
and  the  curious  mixture  of  romantic  and  classic 
elements  which  Arrigo  Boito  has  drawn  from  the 
two  parts  of  Goethe's  traged)'.  Wagner's  Faust 
Ovei'ture  is  avowedly  but  a  fragment,  and  Beetho- 
ven's long  cherished  wish  to  wed  Goethe's  words 
to  music  has,  alas  !  remained  a  wish. 

Liszt's  Faust  Symphony  differs  in  loto  from  all 
previous  and  subsequent  treatments  of  the  same 
subject.  It  has,  indeed,  little  in  common  with  his 
own  musical  illustrations  of  other  poetic  subiects, 
technically  known  as  "  symphonic  poems.  "  Take, 
for  instance,  "  Jlazejipa, "  the  symphonic  poem 
most  familiar  to  English  audiences.  Here  an  ex- 
ternal incident  —  the  mad  career  of  the  horse  — 
has  given  the  chief  suggestion  to  the  musician, 
who  throughout  attempts  to  illustrate  the  course 
of  the  story  in  a  more  or  less  symbolic  manner. 
All  this  is  different  in  the  present  work.  Flere 
Liszt  has  almost  entirely  avoided  any  allusion  to 
the  di-amatic  situations  of  the  tragedy.  All  he 
gives  us  is  a  delineation  of  the  three  principal 
characters  —  Faust,  Marguerite,  jMcphistopheles 
—  in  their  various  psychological  developments, 
a  kind  of  denouemenl  being  suggested  only  at  the 
end  by  the  introduction  of  Goethe's  chorus  mi/sti- 
ciis,  which  indicates  Faust's  final  salvation  and 
reunion  with  the  sublimated  form  of  his  earthly 
love.  The  intention  of  Liszt,  such  as  we  have 
ventured  to  interpret  it,  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  names  of  the  dramalis  jientonce  already 
mentioned  attached  to  the  three  movements  of 
which  the  symphony  consists. 

A  further  explanation  or  programme  the  com- 
poser himself  has  not  vouchsafed.  But  sometliing 
of  that  nature  is  supphed  in  a  recent  able  article 
in  one  of  the  German  musical  papers,  the  anony- 
mous author  of  which  is  evidently  one  of  Liszt's 
most  intimate  friends,  and  therefore  may  at  least 
claim  what  pohticians  call  "  semi-official "  authori- 
ty. According  to  this  source  the  Faust  Symphony, 
and  more  especially  the  first  movement,  is  designed 
to  depict  man  himself  in  all  liis  longings,  aspira- 
tions, and  sufferings.  With  that  explanation  the 
structure  of  the  opening  movement  is  in  perfect 
accord.  If  Liszt  had  wished  to  render  the  indi- 
vidual Faust  of  the  tragedy,  the  words  of  Goethe, 
"  Zwei  Seelen  wohnen,  ach  !  in  meiner  Brust, " 
would  have  supplied  him  almost  naturally  with  a 
first  and  second  theme,  the  melodic  materials  at 
the  same  tune  of  an  orthodox  symphonic  move- 
ment. But  orthodoxy  in  musical  matters  is  not 
the  mental  attitude  of  Liszt.  The  changes  of  key 
and  of  tempo  follow  each  other  with  bewildering 
frequency.  We  have  in  rapid  succession,  lento 
assai,  allegro  agitato,  and  so  forth ;  the  only  dis- 
tinct impression  wliich  after  the  first  movement 
remains  being  the  grand  and  impressive  themes 
identified  throughout  the  work  with  Faust.  The 
second  movement,  surnamed  "  Marguerite,"  is  of 
a  tender,  melodious  character ;  and  the  chief 
theme  first  given  to  the  oboe  is  more  especially  of 
great  loveliness.  In  the  further  course  of  move- 
ment a  rhythmical  phrase  is  evidentlj'  designed  to 
indicate  Marguerite's  tender  question,  "Er  liebt 
micb  —  liebt  mich  nicht?"  thus  in  a  manner  sug- 
gesting the  garden  scene  in  the  play,  a  suggestion 
further  emphasized  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Faust  motive,  which  in  combination  with  the  ma- 
terials already  referred  to  leads  to  developments 
of  passionate  bc.iuty.  But  a  very  ideal  tone  is 
throughout  sustained,  and  the  alliifion  to  an  indi- 
vidual pair  of  lovers  is  very  sliglit. 

The  tliird  movement  supplies  the  place  of  the 
OTlh(x\(>\  scherzo,  and  the  ironical  laughter  of 
Mephi.stfjpheles,  who  has  given  it  his  name,  is 
heard  from  the  beginning.     Thf-  nature   of  the 


fiend  is  indicated  by  Liszt  in  a  very  ingenious  man- 
ner. He  is  the  "  Spirit  who  denies,  "  the  sarcas- 
-tic  critic  of  the  universe.  He  accordingly  has  no 
melodic  embodiment  of  his  own  ;  all  he  can  do  is 
to  laugh  at  and  pervert  the  motives  of  his  intended 
victim,  Faust.  The  themes  characteristic  of  the 
latter  in  the  opening  movement  here  accordingly 
re-appear  in  the  most  curious  distortions,  showing 
the  ascendency  gained  over  Faust's  higher  aspira- 
tions by  the  evil  principle.  The  pure  womanhood 
of  Marguerite  alone  is  proof  against  the  fiend's 
power,  and  her  melody  is  hejii-d  again  in  its  pris- 
tine sweetness. 

By  a  sudden  transition  we  are  at  last  trans- 
ferred from  the  weird  atmosphere  of  the  Mephis- 
tophelian  movement  to  the  purer  heights,  where 
the  mystic  chorus  intones  Goethe's  "  All  that 
passes  away  is  but  a  semblance  "  to  a  grave  melody 
suggestive  of  the  r.anio  fermo  of  the  Catholic  ser- 
vice. To  the  words,  "  The  eternal-womanly  draws 
us  onwards,  "  the  tenor  solo  enters  with  the  Mar- 
guerite motive,  and  soon  the  movement,  and  with 
it  the  symphony,  comes  to  a  triumphant  close. 
The  impression  of  the  work  on  the  audience  was 
evidently  of  a  most  powei'ful  kind,  the  beautiful 
melodies  of  the  second  movement  esoecially  being 
received  with  marked  favor.  Even  the  most  hos- 
tile critic  must  admit  that  here  more  than  ordinary, 
genius  has  Vjcen  brought  to  bear  on  a  theme  of 
more  than  ordinary  subhmity. 

(From  the  Athensnim.) 
The  title  "  Symphony  "  in  the  ordinary  accept- 
ation of  the  term,  is  a  misnomer  here;  the  name 
giyen  by  Liszt  to  other  compositions  similar  in 
form  though  smaller  in  scale  —  that  of  "sym- 
phonic poem "  —  would  be  more  appropriate. 
Some  critics  have  found  fault  with  the  work  as 
having  no  "  form."  Nothing  can  be  more  erron- 
eous. Those  wdio  from  its  name  looked  for  the 
plan  of  Beethoven's  or  Mendelssohn's  symphonies 
would  doubtless  be  disappointed.  We  have  here 
a  combination  of  the  orthodox  form  with  that  of 
the  variation ;  and  the  design  of  the  work  is  so 
novel  that  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  those  who 
heard  it  without  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
score  should  be  unable  to  follow  its  structure.  In 
order  to  understand  the  music,  it  is  needful  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Liszt  entitles  it  a  symphony 
"in  drei  Characterhildern"  —  in  three  character- 
pictures  ;  and  that  he  presents  us  not  with  scenes 
from  Goethe's  drama,  but  with  a  musical  por- 
trayal of  the  characters  of  Faust,  Gretchen,  and 
Mephistopheles.  The  first  movement  is  occu- 
pied with  Faust — his  doubts,  his  despair,  his 
noble  aspirations.  All  these  are  depicted  in  the 
various  themes,  and  the  form  is  in  its  general 
outline  (exposition,  development,  repetition)  pre- 
cisely that  of  a  Beethoven  symphony,  though  the 
details  are  considerably  modified,  particularly  as 
regards  the  sequence  of  keys.  The  slow  move- 
ment, wliich  represents  Gretchen,  is  on  a  first 
hearing  the  most  readily  appreciable  part  of  the 
work ;  the  melodies  are  remarkable  for  purity 
and  beauty.  In  the  course  of  the  developments 
the  Faust  themes  appear  in  an  entirely  changed 
though  easy  recognizable  form,  the  idea  of  the 
composer  being  evidently  to  show  how  the  char- 
acter of  Faust  was  modified  by  the  influence  of 
Gretchen.  The  third  movement,  "  Mephisto- 
pheles," is  in  some  respects  the  most  striking 
portion  of  the  symphony.  Mephistopheles  is  the 
spirit  of  negation,  "  der  Geist  der  stels  verneint ; " 
he  mocks  at  Faust's  doubts  and  despair,  he  scoffs 
at  his  high  aspirations.  Acco7-ilingly  wi^  fin<l 
here  no  theme  (characterizing  the  fiend  himself, 
fjut,  institad  of  this,  Liszt,  with  rare  ))()etic 
insight,  has  given  us  a  parody,  a  distortion,  a 
"  blackguardizing  "  (if  the  word  may  be  excused) 
of  the  whole  of  the  Faust  themes.  A  bitter, 
ironical,  sardonic  tone  is  the  chief  characteristic 


of  this  finale,  which  is  almost  throughout  a  para^ 
phrase  of  the  first  movement,  with  all  the  pathos 
and  all  the  nobility  taken  out  of  it.  A  point 
worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  how  thoroughly  the 
composer  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  work, 
occurs  in  the  course  of  this  movement  where  the 
Gretchen  theme  is  introduced.  "  An  die,"  says 
Mephistopheles,  "hah'ich  keine  Geicalt;"  and 
while  everything  else  is  caricatured  and  burles- 
qued, the  lovely  melody  associated  with  Gretchen 
aj)pears  in  all  its  original  purity.  The  Mephis- 
topheles movement  leads  without  a  pause  to  a 
final  chorus  for  male  voices  —  Goethe's  '  Chorus 
Mysticus,'  "■  Alles  Kerganr/liche  ut  nur  ein  Gleich- 
niss,"  in  which,  at  the  words  "Das  Ewig-Weib- 
I'lche  zieht  uns  hinan,"  the  Gretchen  theme  is  once 
more  appropriately  introduced.  From  this  brief 
outline  it  will  be  seen  that  the  '  Faust '  Symphony 
is  highly  intellectual.  Those  who  regard  music 
as  a  merely  sensuous  enjoyment  would  find  little 
in  this  work  to  suit  their  taste.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  passages  of  extreme  beauty,  and  there  is 
much  gorgeous  orchestral  coloring ;  but  without 
the  clue  to  its  meaning  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand it,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  audience  left  St.  James's  Hall  with  merely 
the  impression  that  they  had  been  listening  for 
more  tlian  an  hour  to  some  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinarv  noises  that  ever  entered  their  ears.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  will  doubtless  be  ready  to 
endorse  our  decided  conviction  that  the  sym- 
phony is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interest- 
incr  works  of  modern  times. 


JOACHIM   RAFF. 

Translated  from    "  Ueber  Laud  uiid  Meer," 

BY    W3I.    AKMSTEOXG. 

Joachim  Kaff  was  born  on  the  27tli  of  May,  1822, 
in  Lachen,  Canton  Schwyz,  his  parents  having 
removed  to  that  place  from  the  Wiirtembergian 
village  of  Wiesenstetten,  district  of  Horb,  in  the 
Black  Forest,  shortly  before  his  birth. 

He  obtained  his  literary  education  at  institutions 
in  Wiirtemberg,  and  the  Jesuit  Lyceum  in  Schwyz 
(a  scliool  that  he  still  lias  in  the  warmest  remem- 
brance), remaining  in  the  latter  institution  until  his 
eighteenth  year.  He  left  the  Lyceum  with  the 
most  brilliant  testimonials,  but  was  unhappily 
unable  to  pursue  his  studies  further  at  a  university. 
Finding  himself  prepared,  however,  he  accepted  a 
position  as  teacher  in  an  institution  of  learning. 

At  this  early  period  his  study  of  music  exhibited 
itself  by  industrious  application  to  several  instru- 
ments. The  result  was  different  attempts  at  com- 
position. Raff  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  decide 
tlie  most  important  questions  of  life  in  a  light  man- 
ner. He  knew  that  only  too  often  the  love  for  a 
particular  calling  is  mistaken  for  the  qualification. 
Wrestling  with  a  feeling  of  disbelief  in  his  own 
talent  for  composition,  he  turned  to  Mendelssohn  for 
advice,  sending  him  several  of  his  productions  for 
examination.  Tlie  warm  recommendation  of  these 
compositions,  on  the  part  of  Mendelssohn,  to  one  of 
the  first  publishing  houses  (Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel), 
followed  soon  after  by  the  publication  of  his  first 
works,  in  the  year  1813,  encouraged  the  young  tone- 
poet  to  such  an  extent  that,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  his  parents,  he  decided  to  dedicate  his 
powers  entirely  to  music. 

Like  a  Dens  e.v  machina,  Liszt  appeared  in  Switzer- 
land in  1845.  Perceiving  the  great  talent  of  Kaff, 
he  made  him  a  generous  offer  to  accompany  liim 
on  a  projected  tour  through  Germany.  Kaff  gladly 
accepted  the  proffered  honor,  accompanying  llic 
master  on  his  travels  through  entire  Germiiny. 
They  separated  in  the  border  town  of  Cologne, 
Liszt  going  thence  to  Paris,  Kaff  remaining  for  some 
tune  a  resident  of  tlic  former  city. 

During  his  stay  there  he  made  the  jwrsonal 
acquaintance  of  Mendelssohn,  who  interested  him- 
self for  liiin  to  a  great  degree,  making  him  the 
proposition  to  remove  to  Leijizig,  an<l,  mider  his 
direction,  to  continue  his  musicnl  sluilies.  As  Haft 
was  about   to   accept    this  kindly  invitation,  Men- 
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delssohn  died,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  having  hardly 
completed  his  thirty-eighth  year. 

Raff  had,  in  the  meantime,  worked  very  assidu- 
ously, applying  himself,  also,  to  musical  literature. 
From  Cologne,  he  contributed  to  the  C'acitia  (a  work 
edited  by  the  celebrated  theorist,  S.  W.  Uehn,  in 
Berlin)  some  very  valuable  and  widely  comprehen- 
sive articles. 

Meanwhile  the  desire  grew  very  strong  in  Raff  to 
establish  his  home  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  of 
Germany.  Liszt  again  took  him  by  the  hand. 
With  a  recommendation  from  the  master  to  a 
Viennese  publisher  by  the  name  of  Karl  Mechctti, 
Raff  undertook  the  journey  to  the  Austrian 
metropolis ;  hut  wliile  on  the  way  hither  he  learned 
of  the  death  of  Mechetti,  and  immediately  decided 
to  return  to  his  fatherland,  Wiirtemberg.  During 
the  ensuing  period  he  remained  in  Stuttgart,  where 
he  composed  his  first  great  works,  among  others  the 
four-act  opera  "  KiJnig  Alfred." 

Billow,  who  at  that  time  made  a  protracted  stay 
in  Stuttgart,  learjied  to  know  and  value  Raff,*  and 
in  one  of  his  concerts  before  the  Stuttgart  public, 
introduced  several  of  his  compositions,  one  of  which 
Raff  had  just  completed  and  given  to  the  pianist 
two  days  before ;  he  playing  it  without  notes ; 
both  player  and  composer  were  rewarded  with  a 
storm  of  applause. 

For  the  further  pursuit  of  his  studies  Stuttgart 
failed  to  offer  enough  opportunities ;  and,  besides 
this,  it  was  the  revolutionary  year  of  1848-49,  — 
that  period  which  so  seriously  affected  art  and 
music.  On  this  account.  Raff  journeyed  to  Ham- 
burg, where  he  again  met  Liszt;  shortly  after,  he 
accompanied  him  to  Weimar.  There,  in  an  atmos- 
phere laden  with  the  highest  love  of  art,  Raff  found 
at  last  the  deepest  appreciation  for  his  ripened 
talent,  associating,  as  he  did,  with  the  local  and 
many  visiting  art  notabilities.  In  Weimar  he  wrote 
his  first  chamber  music ;  different  compositions  for 
piano ;  songs ;  overtures ;  the  orchestral  suite  in 
E  minor;  the  121st  Psalm  for  soli,  chorus  and 
orchestra;  the  Ballade  :  "Traum  Kiinig,"  and  "Die 
Liebesf ee ; "  a  concert  number  for  violin  and 
orchestra;  the  music  to  the  drama  "Bernhard  von 
Weimar,"  by  Wilhelm  Genast ;  and  revised  his 
opera  "Konig  Alfred,"  which  was  given  at  that 
time  at  the  court  theatre  in  Weimar.  From  this 
last  composition,  Liszt  arranged  two  numbers  for 
the  piano. 

Not  only  as  an  artist,  but  in  social  circles  also, 
Raff  understood  how  to  make  friends.  When  Ber- 
lioz (who  did  not  understand  the  German  language) 
was  in  Weimar,  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor,  it 
was  Raff  who  made  his  speech  at  table  in  Latin  — 
an  attention  which  astonished  and  delighted  that 
gifted  Frenchman. 

While  in  Weimar,  Raff  engaged  himself  to  the 
talented  actress,  Doris  Genast,  a  grand-daughter  of 
the  well-known  character  delineator,  for  whom 
Goethe  had  such  preference.  As  this  lady  soon 
afterwards  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  court 
theatre  in  Wiesbaden,  he  followed  her  in  the  year 
1856. 

Raff  was  yery  soon  the  most  noted  music  teacher 
in  Wiesbaden.  All  of  the  time  devoted  to  his  muse 
was  occupied  in  sketching  new  works.  Meanwhile 
followed  his  marriage  in  1859,  from  which  union  a 
promising  daughter  is  the  issue. 
.  After  Raff  had  won  for  himself  fame,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  through  his  symphony  "  An  das 
Vaterland,"  which  was  crowned  with  a  prize  in 
Vienna,  and  numerous  other  larger  works,  he  gave 
up  private  teaching  entirely,  in  the  year  1870,  deter- 
mining to  live  only  for  his  family  and  his  art.  To 
this  period  of  ideal  retirement,  only  broken  in  upon 
for  a  few  hours  at  a  time  by  the  visits  of  artist 
friends,  is  the  musical  world  indebted  for  his  most 
important  works,  including:  the  "Wald  Sym- 
phonie,"  the  "Leonore  "  symphony,  the  heroic  opera 
of  "Samson"  (the  text  of  which  he  had  written 
himself  several  years  before),  the.  comic  opera  of 
"Dame  Kobold,"  which  was  given  in  the  year  1870, 
in  Weimar— -a  number  of  two  and  four-hand  com- 
positions for  the  piano,  choruses,  an  octet,  a  sextet, 
eight  string  quartets,  trios,  piano  quartet  and  quin- 
tet, concertos  for  the  violin,  violoncello,  and  piano  ; 
besides  the  three  aforementioned  symphonies,  five 


others,  arrangements  of  different  compositions  by 
Bach,  etc.,  etc.  All  of  these  first  saw  the  light  in 
Wiesbaden. 

•  After  twenty-one  years  of  such  extraordinarily 
fruitful  labor.  Raff  left  Wiesbaden,  in  the  autumn 
of  1877,  to  accept  a  position  which  had  been  offered 
him,  as  director  of  the  newlj'-f  ounded  "  Hoch's  Con- 
servatory "  for  music,  in  Frankfort-on  the-Main. 
In  a  short  time  he  had  procured  for  this  institution 
several  very  celebrated  artists  as  instructors :  Clara 
Schumann,  Cossman,  Bijhme,  Stockhausen,  Ur- 
sprucli,  Gleichauf,  lieermann. 

The  Conservatory  was  opened  for  instruction  in 
the  spring  of  1878,  with  sixty  pupils,  the  number 
being  increased  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Although  Raff  never  exerted  himself  to  obtain 
outward  distinction,  high  honors  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  princes,  and  both  home  and 
foreign  musical  societies,  that  would  require  too 
much  space  to  mention  here.  Notwithstanding  all 
this.  Raff  has  preserved  a  very  great  degree  of 
modesty.  A  mark  thereof  is  that  works  of  all  the 
old  and  new  classical  masters  are  played  at  "  Hoch's 
Conservatory,"  with  the  exception  of  one,  and  that 
one,  Raff.  This  trait  of  his  character  is  also  well 
illustrated  in  the  following :  so  long  as  Frau  Raff 
(who  was  known  as  an  excellent  actress  played  at 
the  theatre  in  Wiesbaden,  he  never  attended  the 
representations. 

In  his  intercourse,  amiable  and  communicative, 
he  miderstands,  as  few  others,  how  to  stimulate  and 
instruct  young  and  striving  artists,  so  that  they  are 
very  fond  of  seeking  him  out  (fonder  than  can 
sometimes  prove  agreeable  to  him),  to  listen  to  his 
conversation,  wMch  is  full  of  droll  and  spicy  sallies 
of  wit. 

A  detailed  catalogue  of  Raff's  works,  of  which 
over  two  hundred  have  already  appeared,  is  con- 
tained in  that  excellent  work,  "Mendel's  Miisi- 
kalisches  Conversations-Lexicon. 

Of  coitrse  his  latest  work,  wliich  has  just  been 
completed,  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  his  ninth  sym- 
phony, entitled  "  In  Summer,"  being  the  second 
number  of  a  cyclus ;  the  eighth,  "  Spring,"  being 
intended  for  the  first.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  sym- 
phonies, according  to  this,  will  be  descriptive  of 
autumn  and  winter.  The  musical  world  w'ill  await 
the  appearance  of  this  work  with  great  interest. 


MUSIC  ABROAD. 

Leipzig.  —  Holy  week  was  the  occasion  of  some 
fine  musical  performances  at  the  St.  Thomas 
Church ;  especially  that  of  Bach's  St.  Matthew- 
Passion  Music,  under  the  direction  of  Eeinecke. 
The  Viennese  pianist,  Robert  Fischhof,  of  estab- 
lished rejiutation  in  Austria,  gave  a  concert  on  the 
24th  ult.,  at  the  theatre,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  orchestra.  He  obtained  a  great  and  a 
legitimate  success  in  the  F-minor  concerto  of  Cho- 
pin and  the  fourth  Rhapsodic  of  Liszt.  The 
directors  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  have  put  in 
competition  (confined  -to  German  and  Austrian 
architects,)  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed new  music  hall.  Two  prizes,  one  of  3,000 
marks,  the  other  of  2,000,  will  be  awarded  to  the 
two  best  plans. 

Weissheimer's  opera,  Meister  Martin  und  seine 
Gesellen,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Stadt  theatre,  on  the  6tli  March,  and,  though  not 
of  equal  merit  throughout,  well  received  by  the 
public.  The  story  has  already  furnished  a  libretto 
for  Herr  Kruk,  now  chorus-master  at  the  Carlsruhe 
Theatre,  and  another  for  F.  W.  Tscliirch,  conduc- 
tor at  the  Theatre  in  Gera.  —  The  proceeds  of  the 
nineteenth  Gewandhaus  Concert  were  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes.  The  programme  comprised 
only  two  compositions ;  Mendelssohn's  Walpurgis- 
nacht  and  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony. 

The  programme  of  the  twentieth  Gewandhaus 
Concert  comprised  an  air  by  Beethoven  and  Swed- 
ish Songs,  sung  by  Mile.  Louise  Pyk,  of  Stock- 
holm ;  Chopin's  Piano-Forte  Concerto  in  E  minor ; 
and  Piano-Forte  Solos  (Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A 
minor,  J.  S.  Bach ;  "  Des  Abends,"  R.  Schumann ; 
"  Elfenspiel,"  Heymann), played  by  Herr  Heymann, 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.     Both  lady  and  gentle- 


man were  liberally  applauded.  The  orchestral 
pieces  were  Weber's  overture  to  "  Oberon "  and 
Gade's  Symphony  in  A  minor,  No.  3. 

—  Cologne.  —  An  International  Singing  Match 
will  be  held  here  in  August.  The  Emperor  Wilhelm 
has  given  a  gold  medal,  the  Empress  Augusta  an 
object  of  art,  and  the  Prince  von  HohenzoUern  two 
gold  medals,  to  be  distributed  as  prizes.  The  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  contributes  for  the  same 
purpose  1,500  marks  ;  the  Administrative  Council 
of  the  Province,  3,000;  the  City  of  Cologne,  2,000; 
the  Cologne  Men's  Vocal  Association  an  object  of 
art,  worth  1,000,  and  the  Kblnische  Zeilmuj,  500, 
while  innumerable  other  contributions  are  promised 
on  all  sides. 

Berlin.  —  Sternscher-Gesangverein  (Feb.  20), 
Oratorio,  "Samson"  (Handel).  Wagner  society 
(Feb.  27) :  Prelude  to  "  Die  Meistersinger,"  and 
first  act  from  "  Walk  lire  "  (Wagner).  Singaka- 
demie  (March  19):  St.  Matthew  Passion-music 
(Bach),  and  (March  26)  Oratorio  "  Der  Tod  Jesu" 
(Graim). 

The  series  of  Subscription  Concerts  at  the  Sing- 
academie  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  fine  perform- 
ance of  Handel's  Saul.  —  Among  the  pianists  who 
have  lately  given  concerts  here  are  Herren  Biilow, 
Rubinstein,  Saint-Saens,  Moszkowski,  and  Hey- 
mann. 

Adolphe  Adam's  one-act  comic  opera,  La  Poupik  da 
Niiremherff,  has  been  produced  (under  the  title  of 
Die  Nurnherger  Puppe)  at  the  Friedrich-Wilhclm- 
stadtisches  Theatre,  but  not,  as  the  bills  erroneously 
announce,  for  the  first  time  in  Berlin.  It  was  per- 
formed at  the  same  theatre  between  1850  and  1860. 
Mdme.  KiichenmcisterRudersdorf,  since  well-known 
in  London,  assuming  the  principal  female  part.  — 
There  have  been  plenty  of  concerts  lately.  Fore- 
most among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  concert 
given  in  the  Singacademie  by  Mdlle.  Jlonka  von 
Eawasz,  a  young  Magyar  lady,  a  pupil  of  Franz 
Liszt's.  She  was  assisted  by  Mdlle.  Marianne  Stre- 
sow  and  Herr  Moritz  Moszkowski. — By  the  per- 
mission of  Herr  von  Hiilsen,  Robert  le  Viable,  Un 
Ballo  in  Maschera,  and  Gounod's  Faust,  will  be 
included  this  season  in  the  repertory  at  Kroll's.  — 
M.  Camille  Saint-Saiins  has  just  composed  and 
dedicated  to  the  Countess  von  Schlienitz  a  four- 
hand  pianoforte  piece  founded  on  Heine's  poem, 
and  entitled  "  Konig  Harfagar."  It  is  published  by 
Bote  and  Bock. 

Bonn.  —  The  monument  to  Schumann  will  be 
inaugurated  on  the  second  of  May.  A  grand  con- 
cert will  be  given  in  the  evening  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Joachim  and  of  Wasielewski  (Schumann's 
biographer).  The  E  flat  ("  Cologne  ")  Symphony, 
the  Requiem  fur  Micjnon,  and  the  Manfred  music  of 
Schumann  will  be  performed ;  and  the  violin  con- 
certo of  Brahms  will  be  played  by  Joachim.  There 
will  also  be  a  musical  matinee  devoted  to  Schu- 
mann on  the  third. 


St.  Peteesbukg.  —  The  London  Figaro,  of  April 
3,  says : 

Correspondence  from  St.  Petersburg  speaks  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  production  a  fortnight  ago,  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer,  of  M.  Rubinstein's 
new  opera,  "  Kalaschnikoff."  The  libretto  is  in  the 
national  Russian  language,  and  is  the  work  of  a 
native,  M.  Nayravnik.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Mos- 
cow, in  the  reign  of  the  Czar  Ivan  IV.,  surnaraed  the 
Terrible.  This  monarch,  hated  by  his  people,  and 
fearful  of  his  life,  confided  his  safety  to  the  hands' 
of  Ms  private  guards,  the  celebrated  Oprichniks, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  secure  the  safety  of  their 
sovereign  against  real  or  imaginary  enemies.  These 
Oprichniks,  brave  as  they  were,  had  social  powers 
which  were  almost  unlimited,  and  the  populace 
were  given  up  to  the  unbridled  license  of  the  sol- 
diers. One  of  the  body,  the  favorite  of  the  Czar, 
has,  we  find,  dishonored  the  wife  of  Kalaschnikoff, 
a  rich  merchant,  who,  swearing  vengeance  against 
the  villain,  challenges  him  in  one  of  the  tourna- 
ments which  were  among  the  amusements  of  the 
court,  and  kills  him.  For  this  offence  the  merchant 
is  condemned  to  death  by  the  Czar  Ivan,  who,  how- 
ever, in  .accordance  with  the  dictates  of  rough  and 
Russian  justice,  promises  to  guard  his  wife  and 
children  against  further  harm,  and  to  transfer  the 
privileges  of  commerce  to  his  brother.  M.  Rubin- 
stein's music  is  described  by  competent  critics  as 
purely  fymphonic.     To  the  choral  and  instrumental 
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masses  the  chief  portions  of  the  opera  are  assigned, 
the  solos  being  very  few,  and  the  chief  personages 
of  the  drama  bearing  tlieir  portion  of  the  music 
chiefly  in  declamatory  recitative.  M.  Rubinstein, 
it  is  stated,  makes  free  use  of  the  leitmotif,  but 
although  his  work  is  not  a  little  tedious,  it  is  by  no 
means  devoid  of  melody.  Written  in  grandiose 
style,  tlie  religious  choruses  made  a  special  impres- 
sion ;  while  the  baritone  Korsoff,  in  the  part  of  the 
merchant  who  gives  his  name  to  the  opera,  and  the 
tenor  Stravinsky,  in  the  role  of  Ivan  the  Terrible 
were,  it  is  said,  admirable.  At  present  the  opera  is 
in  the  Russian  language,  but  it  will  probably  soon 
be  translated  into  German,  and  probably  also  into 
French. 

Moscow.  —  Henri  Wieniawski,  the  great  violinist, 
died  here  in  the  beginning  of  this  month.  He  was 
born  at  Lublin,  Poland,  July  10,  1835.  He  entered 
the  Conservatory  of  Paris  as  a  pupil  in  1843,  and 
received  instruction  on  the  violin  from  Clavel  and 
Massart,  and  took  lessons  in  harmony  from  Colet. 
He  gave  his  first  concert  in  Europe  in  1852,  and  sub- 
sequently visited  most  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 
He  came  to  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1872,  with 
Rubinstein,  and  made  his  first  appearance  at  Stein- 
way  Hall,  on  September  23.  After  concluding  his 
engagement  with  Rubinstein,  he  gave  a  series  of 
concerts  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  during  the  fol- 
lowing season.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  in 
December,  1873,  he  was  offered  the  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  the  classe  de  perJectionme)tt  in  the  violin 
section  of  the  Brussels  Conservatory  of  Music,  suc- 
ceeding M.  Vieuxtemps,  who  was  compelled  to 
retire  by  ill  health  from  the  position.  He  accepted 
the  ofiice  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1876. 
During  the  month  of  January,  1874,  he  gave  a  series 
of  concerts  with  M.  Victor  Maurel,  the  baritone,  at 
that  time,  of  the  Strakosch  Opera  Troupe,  and  in 
the  following  spring  he  returned  to  Europe.  AVie- 
niawski  was  a  man  of  large  stature  and  command- 
ing presence.  His  hair  and  moustache  were  jet 
black,  and  he  weighed  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  His  manner  of  playing  was  at  once  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  all  violinists.  His  bow- 
ing was  magnificent,  the  delicacj'  of  his  staccato 
playing  being  a  special  feature  of  his  performance, 
every  note  in  a  rmi  of  four  octaves  in  one  bow  being 
given  with  an  easy  grace  and  perfect  tone  that 
could  not  be  surpassed.  He  never  appeared  to 
exert  himself,  and  in  the  most  intricate  passages 
plaj'ed  with  a  cakn  repose  of  manner  which  was  an 
assurance  to  his  hearers  of  his  consummate  ability. 
Those  persons  who  heard  him  in  such  works  as  the 
"  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  with  Rubinstein  and  other 
notable  compositions,  will  not  forget  the  profound 
impression  he  made  on  his  audiences.  His  technique 
was  remarkable.  Wieniawski  was  also  distin- 
guished as  a  composer.  His  "  Legende "  may  be 
said  to  be  a  classic  which  every  violinist  of  high 
aspirations  has  in  his  re'pertoire,  and  which  one  may 
often  hear,  though  it  has  never  been  rendered  with 
such  exquisite  perfection  as  at  the  hands  of  its  com- 
poser. His  fantasie  on  airs  from  "  Faust "  was 
another  notable  composition.  Rubinstein  wrote 
one  of  his  great  works,  a  violin  concerto,  expressly 
for  Wieniawski.  He  was  the  owner  of  several 
instruments  of  great  value,  a  Guarnerius  of  powerful 
and  rich  tone,  and  a  Stradivarius  being  among  his 
collection.  His  rank  among  violinists  was  univer- 
sally recognized,  and  but  two  other  artists  in  the 
world,  .Joachim  and  Wilhelmj,  could  claim  profes- 
sional equality  with  him. 


DVuigljt's  3'ournai  of  la^u^ic. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  24,  1880. 


THE  FESTIVAL. 
Our  great  Triennial  Feast  of  Harmon}-,  —  the 
fifth  which  the  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
have  prepared  for  u.<,  —  is  near  at  liand.  In  ten 
days  it  will  be^Mn,  namely,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
May  4,  and  will  close  its  .series  of  seven  fjratorius 
and  Concerts  on  Sunday  evening,  Alay  'I.  'J'he 
zeal,  the  complctene.us,  and  the  wealth  of  pro 
granimi;  with  which  these  festivals  have  always 
heenprepareil,  and  the  deep  impression  they  hav(^ 


made,  each  more  inspiring  than  the  one  preced- 
ing, give  sufficient  assurance  that  this  one  will 
be  a  great  success.  The  sale  of  season  tickets 
has  been  larger  than  ever  before,  and  no  pairrs 
have  been  spared  to  make  the  festival  as  perfect 
as  the  improved  means  of  to-day  will  enable. 

The  great  chorus  of  five  hundred  singers  was 
never  better  in  the  quality  of  voices  and  the 
balance  of  the  parts,  never  in  better  training,  nor 
animated  by  a  more  true  enthusiasm.  The  con- 
ductor, Carl  Zerrahn,  the  liero  of  so  many  festi- 
vals, has  lost  no  whit  of  his  inspiring  energy, 
and  wields  all  the  forces  at  liis  command  with  the 
same  sure  aim  and  efficacy  that  he  has  always 
shown  on  such  occasions. 

At  the  great  organ  he  will  have,  as  so  often 
before,  the  able  and  judicious  aid  of  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang  (now  happily  recovered  from  liis  threaten- 
ing illness);  and,  at  the  head  of  the  violins  of  the 
very  efficient  orchestra  of  seventy  instruments,  he 
will  have  Mr.  Bernard  Listemann.  This  orches- 
tra is  made  up  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  of 
our  own  resident  musicians,  who,  in  the  Symphony 
and  other  concerts  of  the  past  six  months,  Imve 
proved  themselves  entirely  competent  to  any  or- 
chestral work  which  the  best  musical  taste  of 
Boston  can  require. 

The  list  of  solo  singers  also  is  inviting.  The 
standard  of  tliis  Society  in  this  regard  is  high ; 
indeed,  never  more  exacting ;  and  if  no  famous 
artists  from  abroad  are  imported  for  the  occasion, 
it  is  because  none  really  are  needed.  It  is  one 
sign  of  the  musical  progress  in  this  country  that 
all  the  principal  vocal  parts  in  the  exacting  pro- 
gramme of  this  Festival  can  be  with  confidence 
intrusted  to  our  own  native,  with,  we  believe, 
only  two  adopted  singers.  The  list  includes : 
Sopranos,  Sliss  Emma  C.  Thursby,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Smith,  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg,  and  Miss  Ida  W. 
Hubbell ;  Contraltos,  Miss  Annie  Gary,  and  Miss 
Emily  Winant ;  Tenors,  Sig.  Italo  Campanini, 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Courtney ; 
Bassos,  Messrs.  M.  W.  Whitney,  John  F.  Winch, 
and  G.  W.  Dudley. 

Here  are  the  programmes  :  — 

1.  Tuesday  evening.  May  4,  Mendelssohn's 
Oratorio,  Saint  Paul,  with  Miss  Thursby,  Miss 
Winant,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Wliitney  in  the 
principal  solos. 

2.  Wednesda}'  evening,  Spohr's  Oratorio,  The 
Last  Judgment,  which  has  not  been  heard  here 
by  this  generation,  although  the  Society  performed 
t  several  times  nearly  forty  years  ago,  —  notably 
when  the  daughter  of  the  composer,  Mme. 
Spohr-Zahn,  was  here  to  sing  the  contralto  part. 
We  have  given  a  brief  sketch  of  this  mild  Last 
Judgment  (so  it  must  seem  now  that  we  have  heard 
Verdi's  Dies  Irce),  on  another  page.  The  soloists 
will  be  :  Miss  Kellogg,  Miss  Cary,  Sig.  Campanini 
and  Mr.  Winch. 

3.  Thursday  afternoon,  at  2:30.  An  admirable 
miscellaneous  programme,  the  lighter  numbers  of 
which  are  placed  first,  namely :  Mr.  Chadwick's 
Rip  Van  Winkle  'overture,  which  so  pleased  in 
two  of  the  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts ;  Schu- 
bert's Erl-Konig,  sung  by  Mr.  Adams ;  a  scene 
from  Hamlet,  by  Ambroise  Thomas,  sung  by  Miss 
Thursby,  and  an  aria  from  Handel's  Semelr, 
sung  by  Miss  Annie  Cary.  Then  comes  tlie  noble 
short  Psalm  (unaccompanied)  for  double  chorus, 

—  "  Judge  me,  O  God,"  —  by  Mendelssohn ;  and 
then,  as  one  of  the  grandest  features  of  the  fes- 
tival, Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  with  chorus, 

—  the  quartet  of  solos  to  be  sung  by  Miss  Thursby, 
Miss  Cary,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Dudley. 

4.  Thursday  evening.  Symphonic  Overture, 
"  Marmion  "  (in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poem)  by. 
DuillcyBuck  (new),  followed  by  Verdi's  Manzoni 
Jteipiicm  Mass.  Principal  vocalists  :  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Smiih,  Miss  Annie  Cary,  Sig.  Campanini,  and 
Mr.  Whitney. 


5.  Friday  evening,  two  parts  ("  Spring "  and 

"  Summer  ")  from  Haydn's  Oratorio,  The  Seasons, 
—  the  solos  by  Miss  Thursby,  ilr.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Whitney.  Also  (first  time  in  this  country) 
Saint^Saens's  Cantata,  The  Deluge,  with  Miss 
Hnbbell,  Miss  Winant,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Dud- 
ley for  the  solos. 

6.  Saturday  afternoon,  May  6,  a  miscellaneous 
concert,  of  which  the  most  important  features  will 
be  the  Utrecht  Jubilate,  a  very  noble  early  work 
of  Handel;  solos  by  liliss  Cary,  Mr.  Courtney, 
and  i\Ir.  Whitney ;  and  the  sublime  concluding 
chorus  to  Bach's  Cantata,  —  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekiiiiir 
merniss.  Other  selections  are :  Weber's  Over- 
ture, The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits;  Aria  from  Verdi's 
La  Forza  del  Destino  (Sig.  Campanini) ;  "  La 
Calendrina,"  by  Jomelli  (Miss  Thursby) ;  Aria 
from  "  n  Duca  d'Ebro,"  by  Da  Villa  (Mr.  Court- 
ney) ;  the  Cobbler's  Air  from  Wagner's  Mei.'i- 
lersingers  (Mr.  Whitney)  ;  Aria  from  Handel's 
Julius  Ccesar  (Miss  Winant) ;  Scherzo  from  the 
Symphony  by  Goetz  (Orchestra) ;  "  Voi  che 
sapete,"  from  Mozart's  Figaro  (Miss  Cary);  "  ]Mi- 
riam's  Song  of  Victory,"  by  Reinecke  (Miss 
Hubbell)  ;  Love  Song  from  Wagner's  Walkglrie, 
(Campanini) ;  Duet  from  Rossini's  William  Tell 
(Messrs.  Campanini  and  Whitney). 

7.  The  Festival  will  close  on  Sunday  evening. 
May  9,  with  Handel's  Oratorio  Solomon,  which 
has  not  been  given  here  for  twenty-five  years. 
Miss  Thursby  and  Miss  Kellogg  will  sing  the 
parts  of  the  two  queens  and  the  two  mothers ; 
Miss  Annie  Cary,  the  contralto  part  of  Solomon ; 
Mr.  Courtney,  Zadoc,  the  high  priest  (tenor),  and 
Mr.  A\1iitney,  the  Levite. 

MUSIC   IN   BOSTON. 

A  Week  of  Disappointments.  —  The  illness  of 
Mr.  Lang,  which  threatened  to  be  somewhat  serious, 
but  happily  has  not  proved  so,  caused  the  postpone- 
ment of  two  concerts  which  had  been  eagerlj'  looked 
forward  to  as  among  the  most  important  musical 
events  of  the  season.  These  were  the  concert  of 
the  Cecilia,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  on  Mon- 
day, the  12th  inst.,  with  Schumann's  Manfred  music 
and  Gade's  "Fair  Ellen;"  and  on  the  15th,  Mr. 
Lang's  production  (for  the  first  time  in  Boston)  of 
La  Damnation  de  Faust,  by  Berlioz.  Also  on  the 
14th,  many  were  disappointed  at  not  hearing  Joseffy 
at  Mr.  Peck's  annual  benefit.  Had  these  concerts 
taken  place,  we  should  have  been  tempted  to  remark 
upon  the  singular  fortuitous  conjunction  in  the  same 
week  of  two  great  compositions  on  such  kindred 
themes  as  Faust  and  Matfred.  Goethe,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Lord  Byron,  speaking  of  Manfred, 
writes :  "  This  singularly  clever  poet  has  absorbed 
my  Faust  into  himself,  and,  hypochondriacally,  has 
sucked  the  strangest  nourishment  out  of  it."  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  compare  the  musical 
treatment  of  these  texts,  and  see  whether  Berlioz 
could  assimilate  and  reproduce  in  tones  the  poetry 
of  Goethe's  Faust  with  anything  like  the  wonderful 
truth  and  beauty  of  Schumann's  musical  illustration 
of  the  Manfred. 

But  now  the  close  conjunction  of  the  two  is 
broken;  the  Triennial  Festival  will  part  them. 
Mr.  Lang  is  happily  himself  again,  and  the  Cecilia 
concert  will  take  place  this  evening,  while  the  Faust 
is  postponed  to  May  14,  allowing  time  for  more 
complete  rehearsal,  with  an  undivided  mind  on  the 
part  of  tlie  conductor. 

Another  singular  conjunction  during  our  present 
season,  of  musical  treatments  of  one  sombre  and 
appalling  topic,  may  be  found  in  the  large  reper- 
toire of  compositions  having  Hell  and  Judgment 
for  tlieir  poetic  subject-matter.  First,  we  have  had 
the  Si/mphonie  Fanlastique  of  Berlioz,  which  takes 
us  to  the  nether  world,  among  the  demons.  Now 
comes  Verdi's  /{I'jjuiem,  with  the  Dies  Irw  j)ainted 
out  in  all  its  imaginable  terrors.  Then  we  have  the 
gentler  side  of  the  Last  .Judgment  in  ttpohr,  and  a 
watery  judgment  in  the  Deluge,  by  Saint-SaiJHS ; 
and  tlie  Sl<it,ot  Mater  of  KossinI,  with  its  Inftimmu- 
tiis  and  ill  die  jvdieii;  and  finally  (if  so  it  may  he) 
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Faust's  Damnaiton  and  the  "Ride  to  Hell."  We 
may  add  to  the  list  the  Leiiore  Sympliony  by  EaiT, 
and  tlie  Danse  Macabre  hy  Saint-Saens.  Wliat 
does  it  all  mean  1  Are  all  the  sweet  and  heavenly 
subjects  so  exhausted  that  our  modern  composers 
find  themselves  driven  for  new  themes  to  the  guilty 
imagination's  world  of  endless  retribution  ?  Or  do 
the}'  so  distrust  their  own  inventive  genius,  so  feel 
their  own  inferiority  to  the  gi'eat,  wholesome  mas- 
ters of  the  past  as  to  see  no  chance  of  being  thought 
original  except  by  turning  away  from  earth  and 
heaven,  and  drawing  lurid  and  appalling  pictures 
from  the  world  below  ?  Perhaps  the  next  great 
composer  is  to  be  a  musical  Jonathan  Edwards ! 


Organ  Recitals.  —  Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham  has 
already  given  three  of  a  series  of  four  recitals  in 
Boston  Music  Hall,  on  successive  Tuesday  after- 
noons. They  are  remarkably  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  lovers  of  good  organ  music.  In  them, 
Mr.  Dunham,  who  is  the  successor  of  Mr.  Whiting 
in  the  N.  E.  Conservatory,  has  proved  himself  one 
of  the  best  organists  we  have.  He  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  Mendelssohn, 
and  of  the  modern  organ  writers,  like  Thiele,  Merkel, 
Batiste,  etc.  He  plays  with  great  clearness,  so  that 
you  trace  all  the  polyphonic  parts ;  his  time  is  firm 
and  even,  and  he  combines  and  contrasts  the  regis- 
ters with  judgment  and  facility. 

He  has  commonly  a  singer  to  relieve  the  pro- 
gramme. In  the  first  concert  (which  we  were 
unable  to  attend)  it  was  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  No3-es;  and 
the  principal  organ  pieces  were  the  Sonata  in 
F  minor  by  Mendelssohn,  and  the  Concert  Satz  in 
E-flat  minor  by  Thiele.  The  second  programme 
(April  1.3)  was  as  follows: — 

Sonata  in  G  minor Merkel. 

MaestosOy  Piu  moto  —  Adagio  —  Introduction   and  Fufixte. 

Andante  in  A  fiat Dunham. 

i    a.  Ken-di  1  serene  al  ciglio  (Sosarine)  .    .    .  Handel. 

\    b.  Immer  bei  dir liajf. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie. 

Paesacaglia  in  C  minor ,    .    ,    .  Back. 

Elsa's  Wedding  March  to  tlie  Miinster      .    .^   .  Wagner. 

Grand  chorus  in  A  major ,  Salonie. 

Serenade,  "  The  Star  of  Love  " Wallace. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie. 

Concerto  in  A  minor Whltiiig. 

The  singing  was  omitted,  Mr.  Wilkie  having  a  sore 
throat.  The  organ  compositions  of  Gustav  Merkel 
(born  in  1827  and  pupil  of  the  old  Johann  Schneider 
of  Dresden)  are  unsurpassed  by  any  living  composer 
for  that  instrument.  He  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Bach,  and  masterly  in 
counterpoint  and  fugue,  as  well  as  rich  in  musical 
ideas  and  a  poetic  sentiment.  This  Mr.  Dunham 
made  apparent  in  his  fine  rendering  of  the  Sonata 
in  G  minor.  Bach's  great  Passacajjlia  is  something 
that  we  would  fain  miss  no  opportunity  of  hearing, 
at  least  when  so  well  interpreted.  Mr.  Dunham's 
own  Andante  proved  a  pleasing  composition. 

In  his  third  recital,  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Dunham 
offered  the  following  selections:  — 

Toccata  in  F  major Bach. 

Adagio Volckmar. 

March,  from  *'Kuins  of  Athens" Beethoven, 

(    a.  Die  blanen  Fruhlingsaugen    .    .    ^    .    ,  Ries. 

\    b.  Liehesfruhling Sucker, 

Miss  Ella  Abbott. 

Grand  Sonata  for  four  hands  and  double  p,edal  Merkel. 

Allegro  Moderato  —  Adagio  —  Introduction  and  Fugue. 

Messrs.  Arthur  W.  Foote  and  H.  M.  Dunham. 

Si  t'amo,  o  cara Handel. 

Miss  Ella  Abbott. 

Fantasia,  "  The  Storm  " Lemmens. 

Grand  march  and  chorus  from  "  Tannhauser  "  Wagner, 

Here  were  at  least  two  very  noble  numbers :  the 
brilliant  and  majestic  Bach  Toccata,  and  the  four- 
hand  Sonata  by  Merkel.  The  latter  was  played  con 
amore  and  with  inspiring  eifeet  by  the  two  young 
artists.  The  Allegro  is  a  superb  movement,  large 
and  full  of  life  and  power;  the  Adagio  tender  and 
subdued;  and  the  Fugue,  with  a  very  long  and 
fascinating  theme,  with  charming  sequences,  is 
developed  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  Adagio  by 
Volkmar  doubtless  pleased  many  of  the  audience  — 
at  all  events  the  sentimental  portion  —  better  than 
-Bach  himself,  but  we  prefer  small  doses  of  such 
sugary  sweetness;  it. displayed,  however,  the  vox 
humana  and  other  reed  and  flute  stops  to  advantage. 
Organ  "  storms  "  are  rather  played  out ;  this  one  by 


Lemmens  opens  with  a  pleasant  serenade,  or  con- 
cert, and  the  interruption  by  the  whistling  chro- 
matic wind  is  very  graphic ;  a  return  to  tlie  first 
part  is  very  natural  and  proper,  but  it  is  spun  out 
to  tedious  length.  The  noble  march  (not  the  Turk- 
ish March)  from  the  Ruins  of  Athens  made  a  tine 
effect.  The  song  selections,  and  their  interpretation 
by  Miss  Ella  Abbott,  were  excellent.  She  has  a 
clear,  frank,  charming  voice,  and  seems  to  sing  out 
from  a  full  heart,  like  the  birds. 

In  his  last  Recital,  at  4  p.  M.  ne.xt  Tuesda}',  which 
we  trust  will  have  the  large  audience  that  he 
deserves,  Mr.  Dunham  will  be  assisted  by  the 
Athene  Quartette  (vocal)  of  yoimg  ladies. 


Mk.  John  Oktii,  the  pianist,  gave  an  interesting 
concert  at  Mechanics'  Hall  on  Monday  afternoon, 
April  12.  The  assisting  artists  were  Mr.  George  L. 
Osgood,  vocalist,  and  Mr.  Gustav  Dannreuther,  vio- 
linist. The  hall  was  well  filled  with  an  .attentive 
and  pleased  audience.  The  programme  was 
unique  and  included : 

Sonatil,  piano  and  violin,  op.  28  (new) Brakms. 

Adagio  and  Allegro,  from  Phantasie  for  Piano  and 

A'iolin,  op.  17  (new) Hans  Huber. 

Songs,  a.  Nachtgesang,  op.  ,31,  No.  2 Haupt. 

b.  Spring  Flowers,  op.  26  No. 2 lieinecke. 

With  violin  obligato. 
Romance,  for  piano,  op.  25,  No.  2    ,    .    .    ,      .7.  K.  Paine. 

Polish  Dances,  op.  3,  No.  1 Sckanvenka. 

Etude;  "Pensez  unpen." Hensett. 

Polonaise,  No.  1,  C  minor  (new) Liszt, 

Mazurka,  op.  50,  No.  2 '   .    .    .Chopin. 

2d.  Sonata,  violin  and  piano,  op.  121       ...    Schumann. 

An  accident  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing all  but  Mr.  Orth's  last  pianoforte  solos  and  the 
great  Sonata  Duo  by  Schumann.  The  last  is  full 
of  life,  originality  and  charm,  and  was  most  satis- 
factorily interpreted  by  the  two  artists.  Mr.  Orth's 
piano  playing  shows  very  marked  improvement. 
His  renderings  were  refined  and  tasteful,  showing 
sympathy  with  the  composer,  while  his  execution 
is  clear,  finished,  brilliant  and  effective,  or  deUcate, 
as  the  case  may  require.  Mr.  Dannreuther  is  cer- 
tainly showing  himself  to  be  one  of  our  best  violin- 
ists. His  style  is  honest,  broad  and  manly,  free 
from  all  affectation. 


Boston  Conseevatoey  of  Music. — Another 
interesting  concert  of  Mr.  Julius  Eichberg's  Violin 
Classes  took  place  at  Union  Hall,  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  April  17.  The  following  programme 
will  show  what  tasks  these  young  aspirants  are 
equal  to : 

Gavotte Eichberg. 

Master  K.  Stearns. 
"  Voi  che  sapete."    (Transcribed  for  Violin.)     .     Mozart. 
Master  Waldo  Gushing. 

Theme  VariiS Eiohberg. 

Master  Albert  Lithgoe. 

Largo,  from  Concerto  for  two  Violins,  D  minor.    ,      Back. 

Misses  LillLan  Shattnck  and  Lettie  Launder. 

Hungarian  Airs Eimst. 

Mr.  Willis  Newell. 

Adagio,  from  2d  Concerto De  Beriot. 

Miss  Georgians  Pray. 

Fantaisie.  —  "  Faust." Wianiawski, 

Mr.  Placido  Fiumara. 

Duett Dancla. 

Misses  Edith  Christie  and  Georgiana  Pray. 

Eomanza,  E  major Wilhelmj, 

Miss  Lettie  Launder. 

Allegro,  from  3d  Concerto De  Beriot. 

Miss  Edith  Christie. 

Finale,  from  Violin  Concerto Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Lillian  Shattnck. 

Fantasie  — "Othello." Ernst. 

Miss  Lillian  Chandler. 

These,  of  course,  were  among  the  foremost  of 
Mr.  Eichberg's  scores  of  pupils.  After  hearing  the 
concert  through,  one  goes  away  wondering  at  the 
skill,  the  good  style  and  method  displayed  by  every 
one,  from  such  really  accomplished  artists  as  Miss 
Lillian  Chandler  and  her  fair  quartet  associates  — 
from  Mr.  Nowell  and  Mr.  Fiumara,  down  to  the 
small,  bright  boys  by  whomthe  concert  was  opened. 
It  all  shows  true  and  thorough  training ;  all  are 
making  progress  in  the  right  way.  The  Concerto 
Duo  movement  from  Bach  was  beautifully  ren- 
dered.    So  were  all  the  more  important  numbers. 


—  Mr.  B.  ,J.  Lajig's  second  concert,  at  Mechanics' 
Hall,  is  postponed  to  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
April  20.  His  progi-amme  includes  that  string 
quartet  by  Raff  ("  Die  schiJne  Miillerin")  which  was 
heard  at  one  of  the  Euterpe  concerts ;  eleven  songs, 
to  be  sung  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Winch ;  and  a  new  quintet 
for  piano  and  strings  by  Gojdmark.  The  brothers 
Listemann,  Mr.  J.  C.  MuUaly  and  Mr.  A.  Heindl 
take  part  in  the  two  concerted  pieces. 

—  Mr.  Em  St  Perabo's  last  two  matine'es,  at  Wes- 
leyan  Hall,  fall  on  the  2Gth  and  .30th  of  this  month. 

—  Mr.  S.  Liebling,  the  pianist,  will  give  a  concert 
on  Friday  evening,  April  .30,  at  Union  Hall,  assisted 
by  well  known  local  talent. 

—  Mr.  Liebling  and  Mr.  Ben  Wood  Davis,  a 
young  lawyer  of  this  city,  are  engaged  upon  a 
comic  opera,  which  will  be  brought  out  in  the  fall. 
The  subject  is  an  American  one,  and  those  who 
have  heard  fragments  of  the  libretto  and  music  pre- 
dict for  it  a  great  success. 

—  On  April  20,  the  "  Ideal "  Opera  Company  will 
return  to  the  Boston  Theatre  and  present  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan's  modern  comic  opera.  The  Sorcerer, 
with  a  completeness  which  will  merit  the  favor  of 
all  lovers  of  melody  and  fun. 

—  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams  is  preparing  to  bring 
out  Halevy's  opera.  The  Jeioess,  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  some  time  in  May.  It  will  be  given  in 
English,  and  his  company  includes  Miss  Laura 
Schirmer  and  other  artists  who  sang  in  the  Crown 
Diamonds,  at  the  Globe,  some  months  ago. 


In  Prospect.  —  This  evening  Schumann's  Man- 
fred music,  with  Mr.  Ticknor's  reading,  and  Gude's 
"Fair  Ellen"  cantata,  by  the  Cecilia. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

PRO^^DENCE,  R.  I.,  March  25.  — The  Cecilia  gave  its 
eighth  concert,  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  present  sea- 
son, on  Tuesday  evening,  March  9.  The  artists  who 
united  in  the  presentation  of  the  following  excellent 
programme,  were  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Club, 
the  Beethoven  Club,  of  Boston,  and  Miss  Emily  Winant, 
of  New  York,  contralto. 

Second  Serenade,  in  C,  Op.  14 E7tchs. 

Songs  :  a.  An  Sylvia  (Shakespeare)  \  air-, 

b.  Ungeduld  '  I     .    .    .    .     Schubert. 

Song:  "L'Addio" Mozart. 

Selections  :  a.  Hungarain  Melody Ho/mann. 

b.  Hungarian  Dances Brahms. 

Book  1,  Nos.  2  and  3  ;  Book  2,  No.  0. 

Song;  ^xxnset  {Sidney  Lanier) D,  Brudc. 

Octet,  Op.  20 Mendelssohn. 

The  Fuchs  Serenade,  three  of  the  four  movements 
of  which  were  given,  is  a  pleasing  work,  and  made 
an  enjoyable  opening  to  the  entertainment.  It  is  care- 
fully written,  each  of  the  movements  possessing 
merit  in  itself  while  they  are  well  contrasted.  We 
enjoyed  most  the  Larghetto.  We  understand  the  work 
belongs  to  a  series  of  similar  compositions.  If  the 
others  are  equal  to  the  one  here  presented,  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  hear  them.  The  Serenade  was  finely 
rendered. 

Hofmann's  Hungarian  Melody  pleased  very  much. 
It  is  simple,  beautiful,  and  not  marked  by  that  apparent 
straining  after  effect  which  meets  us  in  so  many  of  the 
modern  works,  excellent  as  very  many  of  them  are. 
The  Hungarian  Dances  were  given  with  splendid  effect. 
They  must  be  extremely  difficult  to  render,  so  sudden 
and  unexpected  are  the  changes  of  tempo  and  senti- 
ment. They  showed  the  skill  of  the  two  clubs,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  unite  their  somewhat  different 
styles  and  methods.  We  were  privileged  to  hear  one 
or  two  of  these  dances  as  given  by  the  Boston  Philhar- 
monic orchestra  at  one  of  the  Joseffy  concerts  during 
the  same  week,  and  can  s.ay  that  the  .arrangement  for 
nine  strings  appeared  to  us  to  be  excellent,  and  to  rep- 
resent very  successfully  tlje  original,  which,  of  course, 
is  richer  in  tone-color,  and,  so  far,  more  impressive. 
The  compositions  are  interesting,  and  well  worth  hear- 
ing in  either  form. 

The  splendid  Octet  of  Mendlessohn  is  so  well  known 
that  little  need  be  said  respecting  it.  It  was  finely 
given  and  made  a  brilliant  ending  to  the  Cecilia's  second 
season.  .We  heard  the  work  a  few  days  before  as  given 
by  all  the  strings  at  the  Harvard  Symphony  Conceit, 
and  while  it  was  there  rendered  in  fine  style  and  with 
the  combined  power  and  richness  of  the  whole  body  of 
strings,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  we  prefer  it  in  its 
original  foiin.  The  double-bass  was  added  here,  as  at 
the  symphony  concert,  to  strengthen  the  second  'cello 
part,  —  a  custom  followed,  we  are  told,  in  Europe, 
whenever  the  work  is  given.  If  one  may  venture  to 
criticize  so  great  a  master  as  Mendelssohn,  it  seems  to 
ns  that  the  accompaniment  parts  in  the  first  movement 
are  rather  heavily  written  :  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
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they  almost  cover  up  the  first  violin  which  carries  the 
melody.  It  seems  as  if  for  once  Mendelssohn  had  rais- 
calcnlated  the  power  of  a  single  violin,  in  marking  as 
he  has,  all  the  parts  ff.  Would  it  not  be  as  legitimate 
to  add  an  extra  violin  to  the  upper  part,  and  so  attain  a 
better  balance  of  tone,  as  it  is  to  add  the  double-bass  to 
strengthen  the  second  'cello?  We  understood  from 
one  of  the  artists  that  they  themselves  felt  the  want  of 
another  violin  on  the  part  iu  question.  If  this  is  im- 
practicable, why  not  modify  the  marking  slightly  in 
the  accompaniment,  at  least,  say  /,  instead  of  .^'.  We 
think  Mendelssohn's  intentions  would  be  more  suc- 
cessfully attained  by  such  treatment,  and  his  work 
rendered  more  effective. 

The  songs  were  carefully  selected  and  weU  rendered. 
The  first  two  pleased  us  most.  Miss  Winant's  voice  is 
full,  rich,  and  sympathetic.  We  have  heard  her  several 
times  this  season,  and  each  time  with  growing  interest. 

Sir.  Bonner  supplied  as  usual  the  accompaniments. 

The  Society  has  had  a  very  successful  season  iu 
every  way.  Financially,  its  wants  are  all  provided  for 
by  the  subscriptions.  Only  through  subscribers  is  it 
possible  to  get  tickets  to  the  concerts.  We  hope  it 
wiU  enlarge  its  list  of  members  —  now  limited  to  one 
hundred  —  and  we  think  it  can  profitably  do  so,  as 
there  has  been  quite  a  demand  for  tickets.  It  could 
thus  increase  its  means,  and  so  the  excellence  of  its 
work.  It  is  doing  a  good  service  for  Providence,  and 
we  wish  it  the  highest  success  in  its  future  efforts. 
This  c<an  only  be  attained  by  a  strict  adherence  to  its 
present  high  standard,  and  by  a  constant  endeavor  to 
carry  it  up  still  higher.  A.  G.  L. 

'Sew  York,  April  19.  —  The  N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
Club  gave  the  last  of  its  series  of  six  chamber  music 
concerts  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  6,  with  this  pro- 
gramme :  — 

Serenade,  Op.  25 ,    .    Beethoven. 

(Flute,  violin,  viola). 

Huugaruan  Song Hofmann. 

Menuette Schubert. 

Turkish  March Mozart. 

(Philharmonic  Club), 

Quintet,  C.  Op,  6 Svendsen. 

(2  Violins,  2  violas,  violoncello). 

Tills  efficient  club  never  played  to  better  advantage 
than  upon  this  evening  ;  the  little  gems  (bracketed  to- 
gether) were  rendered  with  a  delicacy,  a  precision,  and 
finish  that  were  indeed  remarkable.  The  Turkish 
March  is  taken  from  the  well  known  Harpsichord 
Sonata  in  A,  which  has  been  played  at  by  almost  every 
aspiiing  young  miss  between  Maine  and  California;  in 
its  present  shape,  however,  it  proved  much  more  effec- 
tive than  in  its  original  gnise,  and  deserved  the  encore 
it  received. 

The  Svendsen  Quintet  proved  to  be  a  most  interest- 
ing and  attractive  composition.  The  rhythms  are  of  a 
Btrange,  wild  sort,  and  there  .are  many  harmonic  pro- 
gressions which  startle  by  their  boldness  ;  but  the 
treatment  of  the  instruments  is  masterly,  and  there  are 
many  melodic  phrases  of  exceeding  beauty. 

The  audience  was  not  a  very  large  one,  but  its  quality 
was  exceUeut.  I  do  not  intend  to  intimate  that  the 
attendance  was  painfully  small,  but  only  that  it  is  a 
shame  tliat  the  house  was  not  filled  to  overflowing. 
Messrs.  Arnold,  Weiner,  and  their  colleagues,  are 
honestly  endeavoring  to  establish  a  series  of  chamber 
music  concerts  which  shall  be  a  jjermanent  thing  ;  they 
can  do  this  if  the  public  is  even  half  grateful ;  but 
they  must  fail,  like  so  many  of  their  predecessors,  if 
the  public  remain  apathetic  and  indifferent. 

On  Saturday  evening,  AprU  10,  Mr.  Richard  Aniold 
gave  a  concert  at  Chickering  Hall.  The  principal 
numbere  upon  the  programme  were  the  PLano  Quintet 
(E  flit)  by  Schumann,  and  a  new  String  Sextet  by 
Dvorak.  In  the  former  selection  the  artists  were  Mr. 
Arnold  (violin),  Mr.  Cramer  (viola),  Mr.  Weiner  ('cello), 
and  Mrs.  .\rnold  (piano).  So  much  depends  upon  the 
interpret.ation  of  the  jiiano  p*ortion.s  of  this  lovely  work, 
that  I  experienced  some  disappouitment  upon  this 
occasion.  Mrs.  Arnold  plays  with  much  earnestness, 
and  is  eviilently  imbued  with  a  thoroughly  artistic 
comprehension  of  the  composer's  intention  ;  hut  her 
touch  hick.s  forci  and  elasticity.  Tlie  pedal  is  lier  bete 
noire,  and  she  frequently  cime  to  grief. 

Dvoraks  SexUit  i.i  a  charming  work,  which  .'ibounds 
in  fine  progressions,  and  seemingly  Ijristles  with  diffl- 
cnlties.  The  concerted  work  is  exceedingly  able,  and 
the  interest  is  sustained  from  the  beginning  of  the  first 
movement  to  the  final  note  of  the  last  one, 

Mr.  Arnold  played  Wieiiiaswskl's  "Lcgende,"  and 
"K/jndo  BrilL-int,''in  a  htyle  that  fairly  electrified  the 
house.  I  have  long  known  this  gentleman's  aljility  as 
an  orcbestnil  perfonner,  and  as  a  le;tdcr  of  quartets, 
quintets,  et<'.,  etc.,  but  I  frankly  conffsss  that  I  had  not 
the  faintest  idea  of  his  caijacily  as  a  soloist.    His  execu- 


tion is  remarkably  brilliant,  his  bowing  neat,  his  intona- 
tion almost  unerringly  accurate,  and  his  phrasing  ad- 
mirable. His  staccato  (pianissimo)  is  simply  wonderful. 
Mr.  Arnold  has  scored  the  great  success  of  the  season. 
He  received  the  most  enthusiastic  recall,  to  which  he 
responded  with  a  selection  which  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage  his  remarkable  technique. 

Mr.  Weiner  contributed  a  long  and  most  elaborate 
fantasia  on  the  flute,  and  did  it  wonderfully  well ;  but 
I  cannot  say  that  I  yearn  and  pine  for  that  charming 
instrument.  The  audience  was  not  large,  although 
appreciative  and  enthusiastic. 

On  Saturday  evening,  April  17,  the  Symphony  Society 
gave  its  si.xth  and  last  concert  with  this  jjrogramme  : — 

0th  Symphony.    .    * Beethoven. 

3d  act,  "  Siegfried." Wagner, 

Soloists. 

Mrs.  Swift,  Soprano.    Sig.  Campanini,  Tenor. 

Mrs.  Norman,  Alto.      Mr.  Kennnertz,  Basso. 

The  house  was  packed  with  an  enthusiastic  audience, 
which  sat  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  programme,  although 
the  performance  extended  from  8  to  10.45.  Of  the 
soloists  there  is  nothing  to  say,  for  they  are  well  known 
artists  of  tried  ability  ;  but  one  of  them,  Mr.  Remmertz, 
■mvst  endeavor  to  correct  the  error,  into  which  he 
seems  of  late  to  be  falling  ;  he  cannot  afford  to  sing 
false,  and  this  he  repeatedly  did  that  evening. 

As  for  the  chorus  work  (in  the  Symphony),  it  was  well 
done,  when  we  consider  that  the  music  was  written  for 
cast-iron  lungs  and  throats,  and  that  no  human  effort 
can  make  anything  of  those  upper  notes  other  than  a 
series  of  ear-piercing  howls  ;  either  the  instruments 
and  voices  should  all  be  lowered,  or  the  whole  work 
should  be  transposed,  or  it  should  never  be  performed  ! 

Akgus. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  14.  —  The  Arion  Club  did 
nothing  at  it«  third  concert  of  this  season,  beyond  fur- 
nishing about  half  the  numbers  in  the  shape  of  male 
choruses,  not  extraordinarily  well  done,  according  to 
the  Arion  standard.  The  sUiple  of  the  concert  was 
supplied  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  and  Mrs. 
Carrington,  a  singer,  who,  in  purity  and  power  of  tone 
and  perfection  of  technique  has  not  been  surpassed  by 
any  singer  who  has  appeared  here  within  the  last  two 
years.  The  Club  gave  us  only  portions  of  three  noble 
works  of  chamber  music,  but  gave  them  most  admir- 
ably iu  every  respect.  The  solos  were  all  very  brilliant 
and  effective,  and  the  rich,  mellow  and  refined  tones 
of  Mr.  Ryan's  clarinet  were  something  wonderful 
.after  what  we  ordinarily  hear  in  the  orchestra. 

The  Heine  Quartet  is  giving  a  second  series  of  cham- 
ber music  recitals,  with  excellent  programmes.  It  is  a 
very  good  sign  that  Milwaukee  should  support  a  course 
of  six  such  recitals  by  loc<al  players.  I  wish  I  could 
tliink  this  represented  any  very  deep  or  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  best  music  ;  but  I  fear  it  is  largely  a  matter 
of  fashion,  and  will  pass  away,  as  the  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Arion  seems  to  be  passing  ;  but  we  shall 
see. 

Both  the  Arion  and  the  Musical  Society  will  produce 
great  choral  works  at  the  next  concert.  J.  C.  F. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
Detroit.  —  William  H.  Sherwood,  of  Boston,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  pianists  America  has  produced, 
gave  a  recital  at  Merrill  Hall  last  evening  in  presence 
of  an  audience  composed  almost  exclusively  of  pro- 
fessional musicians  (local  teachers)  and  their  advanced 
pupils.  The  programme  was  well  chosen,  both  as  to 
quality  and  variety  of  compositions,  and  the  artist 
victoriously  demonstrated  his  mastery  of  the  iustru- 
ment.  It  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence  that  one 
hears  such  tones  as  Mr.  Sherwood  produced  last  night, 
and  still  more  rare  that  a  piano  is  heard  to  sing  as  it 
did  under  his  consummate  touch.  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  Field,  Schumann,  Liszt,  and  that  young  and 
growing  composer,  Moritz  Moszkowski,  were  all  nobly 
interpreted,  both  musically  and  intellectually.  Mr. 
Sherwood  is  a  fine  type  of  the  American  virtuoso  — 
unpretentious,  earnest,  cnthiisia.stic,  absorbed  in  his 
ait,  and  endowed  with  iiuaUties  that  entitle  him  to  rank 
among  the  undispiitably  great  pianists.  He  has  jiower, 
delicacy,  fire,  jjoctic  instinct,  remarkable  technical  skill, 
and  a  "school  "  that  enables  him  to  take  advantage  of 
every  possibility  resident  in  the  instrument.  He  can 
stand  before  the  musical  world  upon  his  merits,  with- 
out dependence  on  imitations  of  any  artists. — Free 
Press,  April  10. 

Cincinnati.  —  The  following  is  the  circular  to  the 
public  issued  by  the  Board  of  Diiectors  of  the  College 
of  Music,  March  'iii. 

'■  In  connection  with  the  retirement  of  Theodore 
Thomas  from  thit  .Miisic'il-dirccloi-ship  of  the  College 
of  Music  of  Cincinnali,  declarations  of  ageneral  charac- 


ter have  been  made,  which,  unan-swered,  do  the  Col- 
lege serious  injustice,  and  may  impair  its  m-efuhiess. 

"  The  Faculty  of  the  College  remains  altogether  un- 
changed. They  are  the  actual  instructors  of  the  pupils, 
are  artists  of  high  standing,  many  of  them  graduates 
of  celebrated  Conservatories,  and  with  long  experience 
as  teachers.  At  a  Faculty  meeting,  after  careful  con- 
sultation, the  following  plan  for  the  organization  of  the 
school  was  recommended  and  adopted: 

' '  I.  There  shall  be  two  depai  tinents  —  an  Academic 
Department,  and  a  General  Music  School. 

"IL  The  Academic  Department,  for  those  who  desire 
to  become  professionals,  or  amateurs  who  enter  for 
graduations,  all  of  whom  will  be  required  to  pursue  a 
definite  course  of  studies  for-a  period  of  time. 

"ill.  The  General  Music  School,  for  general  or  special 
instruction,  where  any  one  may  enter  for  a  number  of 
terms,  receiving  the  valuable  instruction  which  Ls 
afforded  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  excel- 
lent teachers  (with  the  advantage  of  "Chorus," 
"Orchestral,"  "Ensemble,"  and  other  classes,  either 
free,  or  at  nominal  charges),  with  the  best  methods, 
exercises,  text  books,  and  the  discipfine  of  a  well- 
appointed  school. 

"The  Academic  Department  affords  the  oppjortuuity 
for  a  complete  musical  education. 

"  The  General  Music  School  gives  to  many  thousand? 
of  persons,  who  have  neither  the  means  nor  time  for 
graduation,  a  certain  amount  of  the  best  kind  of  musi- 
cal instruction.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  in 
the  College  over  five  hundi-ed  students;  some  hoping  to 
graduate,  others  gainmg  musical  knowledge  and  taste, 
which  they  will  carry  to  their  homes  in  distant  parts 
of  the  country,  where  each  will  be  the  nucleus  of 
refinement  and  healthy  sentiment.  It  is  the  resolve  of 
the  founders,  directors,  and  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Music  that  no  effort  of  theirs  shall  be  wanting  to  pro- 
vide for  that  great  necessity  for  better  musical  instruc- 
tion which  the  success  of  this  school  has  proved  to  exist. 

"  The  College  will  go  on  in  its  appointed  work.  It 
invites,  with  the  strongest  assur.ances  that  it  is  equal 
to  every  requirement  of  musical  instruction,  the  atten- 
dance of  students  and  support  of  the  public."  To  this 
is  appended  a  list  of  the  Faculty  of  over  thirty  teachers 
and  professors. 

New  York.  — The  Oratorio  Society,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Damrosch,  has  during  the  seven  years  of 
its  existence  performed  the  following  works: 

B.\CH,  J.  S.  —  Chorals;  Actus  Tragieus,  (first  time  in- 
America);  St.  Matthew  Passion,  (first  time  iu  New 
York). 

Berlioz,  H. — Flight  into  Egypt,  (first  time  in  Amer- 
ica; La  Damnation de  Faust,  (first timeuiAmerica). 

Beethoven,  L.  van — Ninth  Symphony,  (four  times); 
The  Ruins  of  Athens;  Choral  Fant,asie,  (twice). 

Br.^hms.  J. — Requiem,  (first  time  in  America). 

Damrosch,  L. — Ruth  and  Naomi,  (fii-sttimein  Amer- 
ica). 

Gluck,  J.  C.  —  Orpheus.  Act  II. 

Handel,  G.  F.  —  Coronation  Anthem,  No.  2;  Zadoc 
the  Priest;  Messiah,  (seven  times);  Samson,  (twice); 
Judas  Maccabteus;  Alexander's  Feast. 

H-4YDN,  J. — Creation,  (twice);  Seasons;  The  Storm. 

H.iYDN,  M.  — Tenebrae  factie  sunt,  (motet). 

Kiel,  F.  —  Christus.  Parts  L  and  IV.,  (first  time  in 
America). 

Lasso,  0rl.\ndo  di — And  the  Angel,  (motet). 

Liszt,  F. — Christus. — Part  I.,  (first  time  iu  America). 

Mendelssohn,  F.  —  Elijah,  (three  times);  St.  Paul, 
(twice);  Psalm  114th;  Walpurgis  Night;  Mid- 
sumnier  Night's  Dream;  Laudati  Pueri  (motet); 
Glees. 

Moz.art,  W.  a. — Ave  Verum  Corpus,  (motet). 

Palestrina,  G.  p.  —  Adoramus  Te. 

Rossini,  G. — Sta bat  Mater. 

ScHUEERT,  F.  —  Mass  in  E  flat:  (Kyrie,  Agnus  Dei  and 
Sanctus). 

SchuMjVNN,  R. — P.aradise  and  the  Peri. 

Wagner,  R. — Choral  from  Die  Meistersinger  von 
Niirnberg;  March  from  Tannhiiuser. 


Wellesley  College.  —  The  sixty-seventh  concert, 
March  1,  off(!red  the  following  interesting  "Song  Reci- 
tal." Mr.  Wm.  J.  Winch  was  the  vocalist,  Mr. 
Arthur  B.  Whiting,  pianist,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Morse,  the 
Wellesley  musical  professor,  the  director: 

Sonata  :  Appassionata,  Op.  57 Beethoven, 

(First  Movement.) 

S(Tngs  :  "  Si  t'anio,  o  c.ara  " JIandet, 

"  Unter  bluhenden  Mandel-Biiuuien  "  iVetier, 

"  Die  \Va.sserrose  " Franz, 

"  Acli;  wenn  ich  docli  ein  immcheti  wiir  "    Franz. 

"Klinge!  Jvlinge  !  mein  Paudoro  "  ,/i'iisr)). 

"Murnielndes  Luftchen  Bliithenwiild"  Jeitsrti. 

"The  Post" Schitlii'i-i. 

"liubistdie  Kuh" ^^cltitlwi-t. 

"Erl  King" tichuln-rl. 

Piano  Solos  :  a.  i'ant.iHie,  C.  minor  .    .    .    ,  luich, 

b.  "  ErotlUoii  "  (ivji.ssandra).  Op.  J-H.  Jciisr)/. 

c.  "  Jirolikon  "  (Die  Zauberiu),  Op.  44-2,      ./<■»«■". 
Songs:  "Caru  sposa," llamtcl. 

"Jieiscbcd" Mendel  s.tiili  II. 

"'ThuAsra"    .    .    .    .  ' Uuliiiisltin. 

"Adelaide" Beefltorcn. 

"Ihi  Abendrotli  " Schnlnrl. 

"  StiindcUon  " Finn:.. 

"He  not  so  coy,  beloved  <!lilld  "    .    .  BulniiHf'iii. 

"  Would  it  were  ever  abiding"     .    .  Jtithinntein, 
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dii^usifal  ^instruction. 

nfR.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 


f-HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
'-'         t  VIOLI> 


VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  tlie  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DlTSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 

MR-  WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 
^  Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 
Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


n^ISS  MARY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

PIANIST  AIJD  TEACHER. 

Address:     O.  D  ITS  ON  &•  Co.,  Boston. 


Q  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  tSjo-iSys,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLls  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

{Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scab,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

'P   P.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

]\^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

J^RS.   WILLIAM  GARRETT,      ^ 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

y[R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 


]\/fR.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL  (Leipsic,  1S60  to  1863), 
•"^    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vic 
Im,  and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


Jii/[R.  B.  y.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

^ERNHARD  LIS  TE MANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  pN  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address;  Pruefer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

-^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD,  '' 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


% 


C.  D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


^RNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OP  THE  PIANO, 
Address 
t  CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 

QARLYLE   PETERS/LEA,  ''       ' 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  AND  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

]^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tkemont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M 


IVrADAME   RUDERSDORFF, 

50  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 
pUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  ar.d  5  o'clock. 

-MISS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  29th,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Applications  received  daily,  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  M. 


J^  B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 

READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 

lyiLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND   TEACHER  OF  THE   PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


fj   L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora,  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singbig. 

Pupil  of  Correlli,  A  rihtirson,  Aljnes.  A  rnault  and  Moite. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.    Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 

-^YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


S.^- 


WHITNE  Y, 
ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
12s  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


IJ/ILLIAM  y.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 

CARL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For   Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

where  Music  is  required. 


•(Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (e)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 

FOR   THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
E^*  This  Departmetit  has  charge  qf  all  the  Pianos  used  in 
iJie  Pitblic  Schools  0/ Boston. 


TALKS   ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT.    8vo.  p^per,  %VS».\. 
#*^  For  sale  bi/  all  Booksellers.    Sent^  post-paid  on  receipt 
of  price  btj  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Epitor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  tha  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
soHd  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  -with  occasional  glances  a-t  the  world 
of  art  a7id polite  literature ;  iiicbiding  frorn  time  to  time  :-^ 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources, 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education  ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  rnusicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  .esthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.30  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  be  sent 
for  $!.oo  each  additional. 

Jig=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Manliness  of  Christ.  By  Thomas 
Hughes,  author  of  "  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,"  etc. 
Sl.OO.  Cheap  edition,  paper,  25  cents.  A  book 
that  everybody  should  read, — manly,  interesting, 
and  full  of  life. 

"Jlr.  Hughes  might  almost  be  called  an  apostle  of  man- 
liness.  The  career  of  his  "Tom  Bro-mi"  has  been  fol- 
lowed hv  all  English-speaking  lads  and  yomig  men  with 
the  warmest  interest,  and  has  heen  accepted  on  all  hands 
as  a  type  of  coiu-age  and  m.inliness.  Mr.  Hughes  will 
liave  a  hearing  which  few  writers  could  obtain,  as  he  at- 
tempts to  portray  the  character  of  Christ  as  first  of  all  a 
manly  and  courageous  character.  He  defines  the  tests  of 
manliness,  and  then  siibjects  to  these  tests  the  incidents 
which  are  recorded  of  Christ.  He  presents  in  a  graphic 
and  striking  Aray  the  snccessiTe  acts  in  that  great  and 
thrilling  drama,  and  shows  us  at  every  point  the  figure  of 
Christ  as  an  embodiment  of  strength,  vigor,  endurance, 
and  courage.  The  little  volume  is  so  compact  that  it  might 
be  read  at  a  sitting,  hut  thoughtful  readers  will  prefer  not 
to  hasten  through  its  pages.— 2)os(o)i  Journal. 

Breathings  of  the  Better  Life.  Edited  by 
Lucy  Larcoai.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  "Lit- 
tle Classic  style.     .'31.25. 

Prayers  of  the  Ages.    Edited  by  one  of  the 

editors  of  "Hymns  of  the  Ages."    New  edition. 

1  vol.  12mo.    •S1.50. 
Labor.      Seventh  volume  of    "Boston  Monday 

Lectures."    With  Preludes  on  Current  Events. 

By  Joseph  Cook.    .§1.50.    A  striking  book  on  a 

very  important  subject. 

s*iif  For  sale  by  lool-sdhrs.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Odd,  or  Even  ?  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 
16mo 81.50 

American  Prose,     Selections  from  the  AVrit- 

ings  of  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Lougfellow,  Whittier, 
Ilolme-^,  Lowell,  Thoreau,  and  Emerson.  With  In- 
troduction.s  and  Notes.     16nio 1.25 

A  S.atcliel  Guide  for  the  V.ication  Tourist 

in  Europe.     Edition  for  18S0,  carefully  rcvi.sed 2.00 

The   Manliness   of   Christ.    By   Thom.^s 

IICGHES,  author  of  ''  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,"  etc., 
12mo,  gilt  top,  Sl.OO  ;  paper 25 

Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.    Third  Scries. 

By  George  H.  Lewes.    Svo 3.00 

LaT)Or.  Seventh  volume  of  Boston  Monday 
Lectures.     With   Preludes  on  Current  Events.     By 

Joseph  Cook.    12mo 1  60 

Confidence.     By  Henry  James,  Jr.,     Svo...  is  i 

Eocky  Mountain  Health  Resorts.  An  An- 
alytical Study  of  Hif:h  Altitudes  in  Relation  to  the 
Arrest  of  Chronic  Pulmonary  Disease.  By  Ch.arles 
Desison,  a.  M.,  M.  D.  With  Climatic  Map.  Cloth, 
S1.50  ;  paper 1  00 

The  History  and  Traditions  of  Marble- 
head.    By  S.*5iu£l  Ro.iDS,  Jr.    Ulustiated.    Svo...  3.60 

Certain  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  Amer- 
ican Life,  and  Other  Papers.     16mo 1.25 

Pilsrrim's  Progrress.  By  John  Bhnyan. 
Xew  Popular  Edition,  from  entirely  new  plates. 
With  a  Memoir  of  Bunyan  by  Archdeacon  Alien,  il- 
lustrated with  woodcuts  ;  Macaulay"6  essay  on  Bun- 
yan ;  and  i2  illustrations-     12mo '. l-Oi. 

Reader's  Handbook  of  the  American  Rer- 

olution.  By  .Justin  Wi.nsor,  Librarian  in  Harvard 
College.     1  vol.  16mo 1.25 

Miscellanies.      By  J.  D.  Caton,  author   of 

'■  The  .Antelope  and" Deer  of  America.*'     1  vol.  870..  2.00 

Her  Lover's  Friend,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  Nora  Perry.     Uniform  with  "  After  the  Ball.'' 

1  vol.  square  16mo 1.50 

The  Army  of  Virginia.    By  Gen.  Geo.  H. 

GoP.DO.N".     1  vol.  Svo,  with  live  maps 4.00 

Selections  fiom  the  Koran.    By  Edward 

WiLLl.vM  Lane.  A  new  edition,  revised  atid  enlarged, 
with  au  introductiOQ  by  Sta.slei  Lane  Poole.  'Vol. 
10  of  the  J'hilortophical  Library.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
top 3.50 

Life  and  Letters  of  George  Ticknor.    New, 

cheaper  editioa.    2  vols.  12mo,  with  portraits 4.00 

The  Waverley  Novels.     I5y  Sir  Walter 

Scott.  Gto^jf  E'Jition.  With  steel  portrait  and 
many  eteel  plates.    1-3  vols.  Ifjmo 16.25 

Dickens's    Complete  Works,      aiobe  Edi- 

tton.  ■  With  55  illu.itrations.  15  vols.  16mo,  -51.25 
each.    The  set 18.75 

The  Works  of  .Tames  Peuimore  Cooper. 

Nrw  fjlo^/e  Kflition,  uniform  with  the  Clobe  Waver- 
ley  and  Diclctn.^.     boi'l  only  in  ifAs.     16  voU.  lOmo  20.00 

.Sealed  Orders,  and  Other  Stories.    By 

Ki.l2A&eTil  .'rTUAET  I'HEt.FS,  author  of  "  The  Gates 
Ajar,'- "  Avij«,"  etc.    16mo 1.50 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

£ditcd,  with  a  Memoir,  by  ARTliua  Gilman.     River- 
ti'Ii  £//Uion.     Uniform  with   and  completing  the 
Kiverside    British  I'octs.      With    Portrait,  and  Iull_ 
index.   Crown  8vo.   JJ  voifl 6.23 

Old  Friends  and  Mvf.    By  Sarah  0.  Jew- 

m,  author  of  "  Decphaven,"  and  "Play  Days." 
"  Little  Clajaic"  «t;le.    ISmo 1.26 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountahi,  and  Other 

Sketches.  By  Eket  Uakti:.  "  Little  CUiw>ic  ■'  style. 
ISmo •. 1.26 

An  Earnest  Trifler.    A  Novel.    iGmo 1.2a 

HOt(;iITO.\,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Piihlishers,  BoKton. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE, 

LUNCH  COUNTER. 

FANCY  OYSTERS, 
PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS. 

Table  d'hote  dinner,  from  i  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place,  of  over  t^venty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a 
flrsl^class  Eestaurant  with  Lmich  and  Oyster  Counter  for 
prompt  service;  also.  Private  Dining  Rooms  for  families  or 
parties  after  concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of 
good  cooking. 

■WINE  AND  CIGAKS  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  till  13  o'clock,  F.  iff. 

LOUIS  P.  OBBR,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 


Cafe  Restaurant. 

IMPORTED   WINES,   ETC. 

■Which  are  highly  recommended. 


Dinner  and  Supper  Parties,  Clubs,  Literary, 

Musical,   College  Classes,  etc. 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  -with  taste,  at 

VOSSLER'S, 
Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ALFRED   MUDGE  &  SON, 

pjlain  and  ounamjextal 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MUSICAL  PRINTING  A   SPECIALTY. 


WRITINGS  OF  W.  D.  HOWBLLS. 


The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook.     12mo.  $2.00. 

Mr.  llowells  has  done  much  for  American  literature ; 
in  this  story  he  also  does  much  for  American  social  life, 
and  with  exquisite  grace  and  delioaoy  nmkes  plain  how 
purer  Ls  the  atmosphere  that  is  breathed  by  the  American 
girl  than  that  which  pervades  the  Continent.  fl'Tiole- 
ecme  truth,  easy  narrative,  and  the  uaintiest  humor  com- 
bine to  make  the  novel  delightful  on  every  page.  —  Hzrt- 
ford  Courant. 

The  work  abounds  in  the  most  esquisile  touches.  It  is 
full  of  grace,  wit,  delicacy,  refinement,  and  felicities  of 
expression.  —  Boston  Gazette. 

*'  The  Lady  of  the  Arooatook  "  is  3'ach  a  treat  as  readers 
do  not  enjoy  every  year.  The  book  is  not  only  a  bewitch- 
ing love-story,  it  is  a  character  study  and"  satire  upon  the 
Old  World  customs.  —  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Their  "Wedding  Journey.  12mo.  Illustrated  by 
Hoppin.  S2.00.  The  Same,  "Little  Classic" 
style.     $1.25. 

The  record  of  a  summer  trip  from  Boston  to  New  York, 
np  the  Hudson  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Quebec,  it  passes  over  a  trai,i£  familiar  to  many 
readers,  who  can  verify  from  their  own  recollections  the 
descriptions,  and  who  have  doubtless  realized  many  of 
the  impressions  which  Basil  and  Isabel  March  experi- 
enced. With  just  enough  of  story  and  dialogue  to  give  to 
it  the  interest  of  a  novel,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing books  of  travel  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  ia  like 
bearing  the  story  of  his  pummer  travel  from  the  lips  of  an 
intimate  friend.  —  Christian  Register  (Boston). 

A.ChaaceAcc[uaintaace.  Illustrated.  12ino.  S2.00. 
The  Same.     "  Little  Classic"  style.     $1.25. 

One  can  hafdly  overpraise  the  charm  and  grace  with 
which  Mr.  llowells  has  invested  the  "  acquaintance,''  and 
fJie  exquisite  delicacy  with  which  he  hua  treated  the  love 
into  which  it  ripened.  His  observation  is  close  and  accu- 
rate ;  his  knowledge  of  women  is  simply  marvelous  ;  he  is 
an  artist  in  his  description  of  scenery.  —  Boston  Adver- 
tiser. 

A  Foregone  Conclusion.     12mo.     $2.00. 

BIr.  nowells  has  before  this  given  us  charming  stories  ; 
but  in  this  last  book  we  have  a  very  noble  tragedy.  There 
is  the  same  grace  of  style,  the  same  delicate  portraiture 
and  fine  humor,  as  in  his  earlier  works.  But  in  this  one 
be  baa  laid  hold  of  far  deeper  elements  of  character  and 

life The  kind  of  power  it  displays  is  rare,  not  alone 

In  American,  but  in  anj  hteruture.  —  Christian  Union. 

Out  of  the  Question.  A  Comedy.  "  Little 
Classic  "   style.     Si. 25. 

As  full  of  subtle  and  delicate  humor  as  anything  he  has 
written.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  in  English  litera- 
ture which  in  its  way  is  superior  to  this,  —  Worcester  Spy. 

This  seems  to  ub  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  Mr. 
IXowells's  works.  —  Boston.  Advertiser. 

A  Counterfeit  Presentment.  A  Comedy.  "  Little 
Classic"  style.     $1.25. 

In  this  comedy  Mr.  llowells  gives  new  proof  of  his  rare 
Insight  into  character,  and  ability  to  portniy  it  by  effective 
and  discriminating  touches,  of  bin  lino  sense  of  dramatic 
Bcenea  and  incidents,  and  of  his  exquisite  literary  skill." 

A  Day's  Pleasure.  Vest-Pocket  Series.  Illus- 
trated.    Cloth.     50  ceuts. 

A  delightful  (tkctch,  describing  the  adventures,  incl- 
dentu,  and  companionships  of  a  day's  plea.iuring  do\vn 
Bo.'«ton  Harbor,  ending  with  the  finding  of  a  lost  child, 
and  re.ftoriiig  him  to  hia  father.  It  Iv  told  in  Mr.  Uowells'u 
most  charming  utylo. 


Venetian  Life.  Including  Commercial,  SocIaI, 
Historical,  and  Artistic  Notesof  Venice.  12mo. 
$2.00. 

Mr.  Howells  deserves  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  Amer- 
ican travelers.  This  volume  thoroughly  justifies  Ita 
title  :  it  does  give  a  true  and  vivid  and  almost  a  complete 
picture  of  Venetian  life.  —  PaU  i\IaU  Gazelle. 

We  know  of  no  single  word  which  will  so  fitly  charac- 
terize Mr.  Howells's  new  volume  about  Venice  as  "de- 
lightful." —  North  American  Review. 

Italian  Journeys.     12mo.     $2.00. 

The  reader  who  has  gone  over  the  ground  whioh  Mr. 
Howells  describes  will  be  struck  with  the  lifelike  fresh- 
ness and  accuracy  of  his  sketches,  while  he  will  admire 
tlie  brilliant  fancy  which  has  cast  a  rich  poetical  coloring 
even  around  the  prosaic  highways  of  ordinary  travel.  — 
New  York  Tribune. 

Suburban  Sketches-     12mo.     Illustrated.     $2.00. 

A  charming  volume,  full  of  fresh,  vivacious,  witty,  and 
in  every  way  delightful  pictures  of  life  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  great  city.  —  New  York  Observer. 

The  Parlor  Car.  Farce.  Vest-Pocket  Series. 
50  cents. 

A  delightful  little  comedy. 

Poems.     "  Little  Classic"  style.     $1.25. 

These  poems  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  the  pro^e, 
—  exquisitely  fiuished  in  style,  yet  revealing  little,  if  any, 
brace  of  the  lamp.  Delicacy  of  sentiment  and  expression, 
and  a  happy  faculty  of  painting  charming  pictures  in  a 
few  graceful  toucbes,  are  the  characteristics  th»t  first  im- 
press the  reader;  but,  as  he  bei.omes  more  familiar  with 
the  poems,  ho  will  discover  something  of  more  permanent 
value.  In  hia  prose,  Mr.  Howells  is  a  poet;  in  his  poems 
there  is  all  the  grace  of  his  prose,  and  a  deeper  sentiment 
concealed  beneath  the  melodious  lines.  —  Cleveland  Her- 
ald. 

Choice  Autobiography.  Edited;  with  Critical  and 
Biographical  Essays,  by  W.  1).  Howells. 
"  Little  Classic  "  style.     Per  volume,  $1.25. 

1,  2.  Memoii's  of  Frederica  Sophia  Wilhel- 
mina,  Margravine  of  Baireuth. 

3.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry,  and  Thomaa 
Ell  wood. 

4.  Edward  Gibbon, 

5.  Vittorio  Alfieri. 

6.  Carlo  Goldoni.  , 

7.  8.  Fran9ois  Marmontel. 

This  series  of  autobiographies  Is  a  real  acquisition  to 
that  large  class  of  readers  who  enjoy  this  most  fascinatinR 
department  of  literature.  —  Worcester  Spy. 

We  wish  the  reading  public  could  be  strongly  impressed 
with  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  choice  series  of 
autobiographies.  The  subjects  are  cliosen  with  great  judg- 
ment and  tfu-^te,  and  each  life  is  preceded  by  an  essay  from 
Mr.  Howells's  accomplished  pen,  in  which  tbo  points  of 
prominent  interest  in  the  history  of  the  author  presented 
are  critically  and  philoaophically  dirtcusfled.  —  Providenca 
Journal 

The  literary  tone  of  these  exquisite  works  ia  enchant 
Ing,  and  is  due  in  large  measure  to  Mr.  Howells  felicH 
ouH  habit  of  selection  and  scholarly  appreciation  ol  whal 
is  choice  and  beautiful.  —  Hartford  Pout 


•»•  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.     Senfj  post-paid^  on  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  PuUishen^ 

HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD   &   CO.,    Boston,   Mass. 


Mmi^fs  journal  of  jilu9it. 
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THE 


EMERSO 


PIANO  FORTES 

Date  from  lS4,-9,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
"have  been  -widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

.  THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE    BEST    MADE. 

Tlie  EMEKSOIf  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUAEE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  CJ  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREKOOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 


The  Commonireahh  says:  "To  improve  a  piauo  is  to 
add  to  the  delight  of  human  existence.  Mr.  A.  M. 
McPhail,  ol  this  city,  has  just  done  this  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  special  mention.  He  has  constrncted  an 
upright  piano,  -niuch,  for  liiilliaucy,  power  and  quality 
of  tone,  uniformity  of  register,  and  standing  in  tune, 
excels  any  instrument  of  similar  grade  that  we  have 
ever  listened  to.  This  decideratum  has  heen  the  study 
of  Mr.  McPhail  for  many  years,  and,  with  true  Scotch 
persistence  hecoming  his  nationality,  he  has  .at  last 
surmounted  all  difliculties,  and  will  soon  place  upon 
the  market  a  line  of  these  beautiful  instrument.  Not 
only  is  all  that  creates  the  harmony  of  faultless  con- 
stmetiou,  the  residt  of  long  and  careful  observation, 
experience  and  professional' technique,  but  the  purely 
mechanical  details  are  of  the  highest  merit.  We  are 
not  extravagant  nor  partial  when  we  express  the  opin- 
ion that  he  has  produced  a  piano  th.at  is  imequalled, 
much  less  surpassed.  It  can  be  seen  at  630  Washington 
Street   Boston. 


BOSTON 

Conservatory  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1867. 

Igggt=j  Xot  more  tliaii  from  tliree  to  four  ^t^ft" 
*^^  pupils  in  a  class.  °:SzM 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thorough  Bass,  etc.,  to 
hisure  the  pxipil  a 

FINISHED   MUSICAL    EDUCATION. 

Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

^Tiich  the  most  famous  vaolinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as 

THE  OKLY  VIOLIN  SCHOOL  IN  AMERICA 
deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  Sejiteinber,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  Vireotoj: 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    55,000    MADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  tiie  exclusive  use  of  first-class 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
P8AIMOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  AifY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Jlhtslrated   Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

GHIGKERINQ  &  SONS, 

I06  Tremont  Street,  130  Fifth  Avenue, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  Established  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  aD  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  manufacturers  Is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  speciaUy  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST    ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


THE    HEKTOGRAPH. 

MANUEACTUEED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Church  Street,  New  York. 

DRY  PKOCESS  OF  COPYIKG. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Musicians  to  our  New  Method  of  Copying,  by  wliicli  an  original  writing 
of  Music,  etc.,  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  tlie  expense  aiid  time  of  manuscript 
reduplication,  litbograpbing  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copying  hitherto  in  use.  To  Organists  a^id 
Leaders  of  church-choirs,  Orchestral  Conductors,  Band-masters,  musical  organizations,  and  musicians  generally  — 


We  are  prepared  to  suply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  and  also 
■with  plain  or  um-oled  paper  for  copying. 

For  Prices  and  other  particulars,  send  for  Circular. 


DWIQHTS  JOURNAL    OF  MUSIC. 
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ja^ujefic  ^uiili^ljecisf. 


NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS. 


TEMPERANCE  LIGHT. 

A  new  Temperance  Song  Book  of  low  price,  but  the  very 
best  quality.  By  Geo.  C.  Hugo-  and  M.  E.  Seetoss,  with 
the  valuable  assistance  of  a  number  of  our  best  song  and 
music  writers.  A  weU-printed  and  beautiful  little  book. 
Send  12  cmts  In  stamps  for  Specimen .'  Costs  but  4^10.  per 
hundred,  and  12  cents  for  a  single  copy. 


ARTHUR  SULLIVAN'S  VOCAL  ALBUM. 

Contains  twenty-four  of  the  best  songs  of  this  famous  com- 
poser, any  three  of  which  are  worth  the  moderate  price  of 
this  fine  volume,  which  is  Sl.OO. 


All  Sunday  Schools  that  try  it,  take  to  WHITE  liOBES, 
(50  cts).    No  better  Sunday  School  Song  Book  ever  made- 


NETV  ENGtAND  CONSEEVATORY  METHOD 
FOR  THE  PIAJJOrORTE.  (gg  ;,g_  eomplete.  In  3 
Parts,  each  SI. 50.)  Has  been  for  years  a  standard  and 
favorite  method,  and  is  constantly  in  use  by  the  teachers 
of  the  conservatoi-j',  and  by  thousands  of  others. 


Try  LAUREL  ■fl'EEATH,  (Sl.OO),  High  School  Singer. 
Ti-y  MASON'S  TECHNICAL  EXEKCISES,  Piano  (S2.30). 
Try  THE  MUSICAL  EECOED,  (Weekly).    $2.00  per  year. 
Try  GOSPEL  OF  JOY  (30  cts).    Best  "  Gospel "  Songs. 
Try  AMEEICAN  ANTHEM  BOOK.     (§1.25.) 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Bcston. 


NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Eopes. 

BKEAK  BEEAK J.  F.  Euilolphsen. 

LAST  GREETING H.  Levi, 

OH,  FISHEE  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME J.  B.arnet. 

SPRINGTIME E.  Becker. 

THE  O'tt'L  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT..Wm.  P,  Apthorp. 

Published  by 

CARL   PRUFER, 

34  WE.ST  Stkeet,  Bostos. 


VOCAL  CULTURE. 

The  Oultivation  of  the  Voice  in  Elocution, 

By  James  E.  Murdoch  &  William  Ru.s^^-.ell. 

Price..     ....     SI. 25. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  the  gi-oundwork 
of  practical  elocution,  and  whatever  explanations  are 
needed  for  the  training  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  culti- 
vation  of  the  voice.  3he  skill  -with  ■which  this  object  is 
accomplished  is  attested  by  the  greot  and  permanent  pop- 
ularity of  the  work. 

***  For  sale  by  booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


AfME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

17S  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Eoom. 


SOME  FAMOUS  SONGS. 

An  Art-Historical  Sketch, 
By  FANNLE  EAYTVIOND  EITTER,    30  cents. 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

An  Art-Historical  Study. 
By  FANNIE  RAYMOND  EITTER.    25  cents. 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  Criticisms. 
By  EGBERT  SCHUMANTst.    Edited,  translated,  and  an- 
notated by  Pansy  Eaymond  Eittek. 
First  series,  third  edition,  §2.75.     A  second  series  mil 
shortly  be  issued. 

EDWARD  SCHCBEKTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 
TVILLIAM  REEVES,  london. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  lOSlO. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "The  Phil- 
osophical Library."     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  §3.50. 

Dr.  Pole  divides  his  work  into  three  parts,  tinder 
the  head  of  "The  Material  of  Music,"  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical 
nature  of  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
IF.,  "  The  Elementary  Arrangements  of  the  Material," 
are  tieated  the  general  arrangements  of  mjisical 
sounds  by  .steps  or  degrees  ;  musical  intervals  ;  history 
of  the  musical  scale  ;  the  theoretical  nature  of  the 
diatonic  scale  in  its  an<;ient  form  ;  tlie  ancient  modes  ; 
modern  tonality  ;  the  modern  diatonic  scale  as  iiiHu- 
enced  by  harmony  ;  the  chromatic  scale  ;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "Structure  of  Music,'' 
Part  in.,  the  .author  takes  up  the  subjects  of  melody, 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  devoting  five  chapters  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  tol^ic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  A'olunie  ivill  possess  extraordinaiy 
interest  and  value.  —  Boston  Transcript 

"^^^For  sate  hy  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  jiost-paid,  oil  re- 
ceipt of  price  hy  t/ie  Pablisliers, 

HOUGHTON,  MirrLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


le  Beriilircl  U$\mmn  Ooocert  Party. 

B.  LISTEMANN,  F.  LISTEIWANN', 

E.  M.  HEINDL,  ALEX.  HEINDL, 

JOHN  IVIULLALY,  H.  A.  GREENE, 

Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con^ 
certs.    Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Boston, 


KNAPP'S™JJf 


Contains  ingredients  never  before  used  In  a  remedy  for  nffectionB  of  the 
throat  iind  voice.  Purely  veprettible;  vigorous  in  their  action;  hftrmless  to 
infant  or  adult;  and  invaluable  to  singers  and  speakers.  Convenient  to 
carry  and  use.  From  Druggists,  price  ;i5  cents;  or  address  E.  A.  OLDS, 
P.  O.  Box  2895,  New  York. 

"The  Hisinn/  of  a  Voice.  Lost  and  TFbn,"  6y  Rev.  H.  W.  Knapp,  D.  3., 
sent,  jjost-paid,  07i  apjMcation. 


JOSEPH   COOK'S  NEW  BOOK. 


LABO 


SEVENTH    VOLUME    OF    THE 

BOSTON     MONDAY     LECTURES. 

■WlXn     THE 

•PRELUDES  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
By  JOSEPH   COOK. 

1  vol.,  12mo,  $1.50. 
This  book  contains  the  important  lectures  on  the  Labor  Question,  delivered  last 
year  by  Mr.  Cook.  As  repoi-ted  in  the  newspapers  they  attracted  much  attention  by 
their  bold  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  a  most  difficult  and  perplexing  question. 
Mr.  Cook  has  carefully  revised  them,  and,  as  in  the  previous  volumes  of  lectures,  has 
prefixed  to  the  lectures  the  striking  Preludes  on  Current  Events  which  preceded  them. 
Mr.   Cook^s  Books,  published  previously  : 


Biology $  1.50 

Traji.seendentalism 1 .50 

Orthodoxy 1.50 


Con.science $  1 .60 

Heredity 1 .60 

Marriaffe 1.60 


_  It  may  be  said  nnqnalifiedly  that  the  pulpit  has  never  brought  such  comiirehensiveness  and  prc- 
daion  of  knowledge,  combined  with  surh  logical  and  literary  skill,  to  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
raised  by  the  supposed  tendency  of  biological  discovery. —  'J  he  /Ccleclic  Mat/azine. 

I  do  not  know  o£  any  work  on  conscience  in  which  the  true  theory  of  ethics  is  so  clearly  and  for- 
cibly presented,  together  with  the  logical  inferences  from  it  in  support  of  the  great  truths  of  religion. 
—  Professor  Frascis  Bow  en,  Jluniurd  University. 

The  lectures  are  remarkably  eloquent,  vigorous,  and  powerful,  and  no  one  could  read  them  with- 
ont  great  benefit  They  deal  with  very  important  (|U(;stions,  and  .ire  a  valuable  contribution  to- 
wards solving  many  of  the  difficulties  which  at  this  tune  trouble  many  minds.  —  K.  Payne  Smith 
D.  D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

•«•  For  sale  at  the  BooLstoreK.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND    COMPANY,  Boston,  Mahs. 


Cakn&ar  of  tlje  Q^usical  J>cason. 


May. 

8.  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Havdn  So- 

ciety.   Sixth  Concert,  2 :  .30  f.  m.    Miscellaneous 
Programme. 

9.  Triennial  Fe.'itival,  —Seventh  and  La<*  Concert,  — 

Handel's  "Solomon." 
12.  Fifth  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club. 

14.  Berlioz's    "Damnation   de  Faust,"    with    chorus, 

orchestra  and  solos,  tmder  Mi-.  B.  J.  Lang,  (po8f> 
poned  fi-om  April  15). 

15.  Mr.  .J.  A.  Preston's  Concert,  Mechanics'  HalL 

17.  Herr  Joseffy,  with  Mr.  Adamowski,  the  violinist, 

Music  Hall. 

18.  Herr  Joseffy,  with  Mr.  Adamowski,  the  violinist. 

19.  Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 

21.  Sixth  Concert  of  the  Apollo  Club,  with  Orchestra. 

22.  Herr  .Joseffy,  with  Mr.  Adamowski,  the  violinist, 

Matinee. 
24,  Last  Concert  of  the  Cecilia,  Repetition  of  Bruch's 

"Odysseus.'' 
26.  Last  Concert  of  Mme. ,  Cappiani  and  pupils. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 


THREE  CONCERTS 

BY  

JOSEFFY, 

ASSISTED   BY 

TiMOTHiE   d'Adamowski,   VioHnist. 


MONDAY  EYENIKG,  May  17, 

TUESDAY  EVENKG.May  18, 

-  SATUEDAY  AFTERNOON,  May  22. 
Season  Tickets,  at  S3  each,  for  sale  at  the  Hal^. 


]\//ADAM£  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 
2lB  East  Tetiih  St.,  New  York  City. 


Norma!  Musical  Institute, 

CANANDAGUA,  N.  Y., 
SVXn  7  to  AUGUST  10,  18S0. 


Jm.  W.  H.  SHERWOOD,      EUGENE  THAYEK, 

HARRY  AYHFJiLER,  L.  H.  SHERAVOOD, 

and  other  eminent  instructors. 

Full  normal  course,  including  piano,  organ,  and  soug 
recitals,  and  concerts,  §15.00. 

liOAllD  :  .54.00  per  week. 
For  circulars  send  to 

WM.  H.  SHER-WOOD,  Director, 

laV  Tremoiit  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MR.  B.  J.  LANG 

AVILL   GIVE 

OjSK   jfKRFOllMANCE    ONLY 

OF  BERLIOZ'S 

DAMNATION 

OF 

FAUST, 

At  MUSIC  HALL,  THURSDAY,  May  14,  at  7:45. 

ORCHKSTItA,  60. 

MALJS  CHOKUS,  1.30. 

MIXED  CHOBUS,  220. 

M  AUrrEltlTE Mrs.  Humphrey  Allen 

i  AUST William  J.  Winch 

>!  KPH ISTOPHELES Clarence  15.  Hay 

liKANDEB An  Amateur 

All  seats  $1.50.    Saturday  morning,  April  .S. 

VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  V.   L.   lUTTlOl:,  Dirr.otr.r, 
An  ample  and  cHicient  corp.9  of   Teachers,     SlngiDKi 
I'iano,  Organ,  Hannony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  (.)r  Poiighkecpsie. 
(,'atalogue  u'illi  full  iiarticnlars  furniyhod, 

».  L.  CALD'W'EUL,  D.  D.,  President, 


May  8,  1880.] 
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BOSTON,  MAY  8,  i88o. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston  as  second-class  matter. 


All  the  articles  not  credited  to  other  pxiblicattotis  were  ex- 
pressly written  for  this  Journal. 

Published  fortnighthj  hy  HouGHTOX,  Mifflix  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.    Price,  lo  cents  a  number;  $2.50  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  C.vrl  Pruefer,  jo  West  Street,  A. 
Williams  &  Co.,  2Ss  Washington  Street,  A.  K.  Lorixg, 
j6(7  Washington  Street,  and  by  the  Publishers ;  in  New  York 
by  A.  Brentano,  Jk.,  jg  Union  Square,  and  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.,  si  Astor  Place ;  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  H. 
Boner  &  Co.,  1102  Chestnut  Street:  in  Chicago  by  the  Chi- 
cago Music  Comp^ixy,  ji3  State  Street. 


SCHUMAJiTN'S  MUSIC  TO  LORD 
BYRON'S  "MANFRED." 


BY   PAUL  GRAF  WALDERSEE. 


[We  translate  a  portion  of  the  Essay  contained  in  the 
v.aluable  series  of  '•  Musikalischer  Vortriige,"  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel,  Leipzig]. 

That  Schumann  should  have  felt  powerfulh' 
attracted  by  this  gloomy,  but  highly  poetical 
text,  can  be  a  matter  of  no  wonder.  Wasie- 
lewski  tells  us,  that  once  in  Diisseldorf,  while 
he  was  reading  the  poem  tete-a-lete  aloud,  his 
voice  suddenly  failed  him,  tears  started  from 
his  eyes,  and  he  was  so  overcome  that  he 
could  read  no  further.  This  would  seem  to 
show  that  Schumann  became  all  too  deeply 
absorbed  in  this  appalling  subject,  until  it  had 
become  at  least  a  fixed  idea  with  him. 

....  The  composer  has  shortened  the 
dialogue  considerably.  The  seven  Spirits, 
which  the  poet  has  introduced  in  the  first  part, 
are  reduced  to  four,  perhaps  to  obviate  fatigue 
through  too  long  solo  singing.  The  Incanta- 
tionpto  be  spoken  by  one  voice,  is  here  given 
to  four  voices.  In  the  concluding  scene  Schu- 
mann has  added  to  the  text  the 

Kequiem  asteruam  dona  eis, 
Et  liix  perpetua  luceat  eis  ! 

The  score,  which  consists  of  fifteen  numbers 
besides  the  overture,  contains  si.x  pieces  of 
music  complete  in  themselves  ;  the  rest  are 
treated  melodramatically 

For  long  years  the  theatres  maintained  a 
passive  attitude  towards  this  drama,  owing 
possibly  to  the  difficulties  involved  in  a  suit- 
able mise-en  scene  for  such  a  work.  The  per- 
formances were  confined  to  the  concert-room. 
Richard  Pohl,  abridging  the  original,  com- 
posed a  connecting  text  for  concert  perform- 
ances; but  declamation  hardly  supplies  the 
place  of  action  on  the  stage,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  dramatic  effect  is  lost.  In  the  year 
1852,  Liszt  first  brought  out  the  work  upon 
the  stage  in  "Weimar ;  several  other  theatres 
followed  the  example,  and  adopted  it  into 
their  repertoire ;  so  far  as  I  know,  the  theatres 
in  Munich,  Vienna,  Berlin  and  Hamburg. 

Byron  always  protested  that  the  poem  was 
not  intended  for  the  stage ;  if  it  is  capable  of 
stage  performance,  it  has  become  so  tlirough 
the  addition  of  the  music.  And  truly  Schu- 
mann, in  his  Manfred,  has  bequeathed  one  of 
his  ripest  and  most  genial  compositions  to  the 
world.  He  ivished  to  achieve  something 
unique,  and  he  has  succeeded.  "Never  be- 
fore have  I  devoted  myself  with  such  love 
and  such  outlay  of  force  to  any  composition, 
as  to  that  of  Manfred,"  he  remarked  in  con- 
versation. 

The  Overture  to  the  Zauberflote  is  regarded 
as  unique.  No  one  has  ever  had  the  boldness 
to  attempt  to  imitate  it ;  only  the  genius  of  a 


Mozart  could  succeed  in  such  a  thing.  E(iual- 
ly  unicjue  in  its  way,  although  radically  differ- 
ent from  that,  stands  the  Manfred  Overture, 
a  deeply  earnest  picture  of  the  soul,  which 
describes  in  the  most  affecting  manner  tlie 
tor'ture  and  the  conflict  of  the  human  heart, 
gradually  dying  out,  in  allusion  to  the  libera- 
tion wi-ought  through  death.  It  is  always  a 
dangerous  thing  to  approach  such  a  creation 
with  the  intellectual  dissecting  knife,  and  seek 
to  read  from  it  tiie  definite  ideas  of  the  com- 
poser. In  this  special  ca.'e  one  can  hardly 
err,  if  he  assumes  that  the  master  wished  to 
indicate  two  fundamental  moods  of  feeling: 
on  the  one  hand  that  of  the  anguish,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  sin, —  the  unrest  that  is 
coupled  with  resistance  to  divine  and  human 
laws  ;  on  the  other,  that  of  patience,  of  for- 
giveness—  in  a  word,  of  love — so  that  to 
the  soul's, life  of  Manfred  he  might  offset  that 
of  Astarte.  The  rhythmic  precipitancy  in  the 
first  measure  of  the  Overture  transports  us  at 
once  into  a  state  of  excited  expectation. 
After  a  short  slow  movement,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  following  development  (Durch- 
fiihrung)  begins,  in  passionate  tempo,  the  por- 
trayal of  the  restless  and  tormented  mood. 
It  is  the  syncope,  employed  continually  in  the 
motive,  that  indicates  the  conflict  of  the  soul. 
This  storms  itself  out',  and  then  appears  the 
expression  of  a  melancholy,  milder  mood. 
Mysteriouslj%  in  i\\B pianissimo,  three  trumpets 
are  introduced  in  isolated  chords :  a  warning 
from  another  world.  But  the  evil  spirits  can- 
not be  reduced  to  silence;  with  increased 
intensity  of  passion  the  struggle  begins  anew. 
The  battle  rages  hotly,  but  in  the  pauses  of 
the  fight  resound  voices  of  reconciliation.  At 
last  the  strength  is  exhausted,  the  pulse  beats 
slower,  the  unrest  is  assuaged,  the  music 
gradually  dies  away.  A  slow  movement, 
nearly  related  to  the  introduction,  leads  to 
the  conclusion.  With  this  Overture  Schu- 
mann has  created  one  of  his  most  important 
instrumental  works. 

To  the  monologue  of  Manfred  succeed  the 
songs  of  the  four  spirits.  Each  one  of  these 
songs  requires  a  special  characterization.  This 
Schumann  reaches  by  choosing  different  vocal 
registers  ;  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and  bass,  thus 
enabling  himself  to  employ  also  four-part 
harmony,  while  at  the  same  time  he  uses 
different  keys,  and  carries  out  the  orchestral 
accompaniment  in  various  ways.  The  Spirit 
of  the  Air  begins.  A  muted  solo  violin  supports 
the  alto  voice  in  the  higher  octave;  while  a 
triplet  figure,  apparently  formed  after  the 
words,  is  given  to  the  violas.  No  such  em- 
bellishment falls  to  the  share  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Water  (Soprano),  while  in  the  song  of  the 
Spirit  of  Earth  (Bass),  certain  allusions,  which 
stand  in  connection  with  the  text,  are  ex- 
pressed through  imitations  of  the  violin  and 
of  the  flute  strengthened  by  a  piccolo.  The 
Fire  spirit  (Tenor),  is  despatched  with  a  few 
notes.  And  now  the  four  voices  are  united 
and  bring  the  movement  to  a  close  with  the 
following  splendid  organ  cadence,  though  it 


may  be  doubted  whether  it  b€  here  in   place. 
We   turn  now  to   the  first  piece  of  melo- 
dramatic treatment.     Manfred,  in  ecstasy  at 
the  magical  ajiparition  of  "  a  beautiful  female 

figure,"  speaks: 

"Oh  God  !  if  it  be  thus,  and  Ihoii 
Art  not  a  madue.''s  and  a  niocl;ery, 
I  yet  might  be  most  happy,  —  I  wil!  clasp  thee, 
And  we  again  will  be  —  " 

[The  figure  vanishes]. 

The  movement  (No.    2)   is  formed   by  a 
melody  as  follows : 


g^if 
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This  melody  does  not  disappear,  but  re- 
produces itself  continuously  ;  always  modified 
a  little  in  the  second  half,  it  recjuires  and  it 
receives  a  varied  harmonic  groundwork.  It 
shows  the  greatest  variety  An  unity.  It  is 
tenderly  instrumented,  only  the  wood-wind 
and  the  string  quartet  finding  employment ; 
even  the  double  bass  is  excluded ;  it  would 
be  too  rude  for  this  aerial  picture.  Divided 
violas  take  upon  themselves  the  filling  out  of  the 
harmony,  the  wind  instruments  entering  now 
and  then.  After  the  first  violin  has  twice 
sung  the  theme,  the  wind  instruments  take  it 
up ;  then  it  is  intoned  anew  by  the  violin 
imitated  by  the  violoncello.  The  mood  is  that 
of  longing  expectation;  a  romantic  breath 
pervades  it  all;  while  a  diminished  seventh 
chord  resounds,  the  magic  figure  vanishes,  and 
Manfred,  exclaiming:  "AVoe.  woe,  my  heart 
is  crushed !  "  falls  senseless  to  the  ground. 

3.  With  weightier  steps  the  Incantation 
(  Geisterhannfluch)  announces  itself.  The  song 
consists  of  four  bass  voices,  which  appear 
now  in  unison,  now  singly,  once  in  three-part 
harmony.  The  full  orchestra  accompanies, 
but  the  deeper  instruments  have  the  prefer- 
ence. That  Schumann  in  this  movement 
seeks  to  produce  peculiar  effects  of  sound  is 
seen  by  a  glance  into  the  score ;  but  whether 
these  abnormal  sounds  exceed  the  limits  of 
the  lines  of  beauty,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say.  The  chords  are  massed  in  so  deep  a 
stratum  at  the  cost  of  clearness.  Take  for 
an  example  the  following  measures  : 
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The  text  will  bear  a  gloomy  shading ;  but 
whether  the  tints  which  are  laid  on  needed  to 
be  so  intensely  black,  I  almost  doubt ;  a  few 
gleams  of  light  would  have  made  the  shadows 
stand  out  all  the  more.  When  four  sonorous 
bass  voices  unite  in  unison,  tone-waves  are 
begotten,  which  not  only  affect  the  sense  of 
hearing  in  a  peculiar  manner,  but  also  set  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  m  vibration,  which 
extends  throughout  the  whole  nervous  system. 
Add  to  this  the  deep  wind  instruments,  bas- 
soons, trombones,  violas  and  string  basses, 
and  there  arises  a  tone-color,  than  which 
nothing  duskier  can  be  imagined.  As  we 
have  said  before,  Schumann  departs  here 
from  the  poet,  who  has  this  Incantation 
spoken  by  one  voice  ;  he  pleases  himself  with 
his   own  individual    conception,   and   with    a 
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still  more  awe-inspiring  illustration  of  a  text 
already  gloomy  in  itself : 

"  When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 
And  the  glow-worm  iu  the  grass,"  etc. 

The  next  section  loses  something  of  its 
duskiness  from  the  fact  that  it  is  delivered  by 
only  one  bass  voice,  while  the  instrumentation 
is  more  simple.  The  following  Terzet  is 
only  accompanied  by  violas  and  string  basses. 
The  concluding  words,  "  Now  wither  I  "  unite 
the  singers,  as  at  the  beginning.  The  com- 
poser reflects  his  own  mood  in  his  works ; 
does  this  shine  through  this  Incantation  ? 

4.  Manfred  awakes  from  his  swoon.  The 
morning  dawns  and  lights  the  highest  moun- 
tain peaks.  During  the  dialogue  between 
Manfred  and  the  chamois  hunter 'an  English 
horn  resounds  in  the  distance.  This  instru- 
ment, so  often  vsed  for  a  purely  theatrical 
effect,  is  here  introduced  most  naturally,  and 
produces  an  agreeable  impression.  We  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  an  Alpine  land- 
scape. Sheep-bells  are  heard  tinkling  in  the 
valley ;  the  shepherd's  song  resounds  from 
the  Alpine  horn.  The  measures  which  Schu- 
mann brings  before  us  will  awaken  involun- 
tary recollections  in  one  who  has  ever  heard 
the  sound  of  the  shalm  in  the  high  Alps  of 
Switzerland.  The  shepherd's  tune  begins  iu 
a  melancholy  strain  ;  the  echo  is  not  wanting. 
But  the  player  has  his  roguish  humor ;  he 
knows  also  how  to  plajf  up  a  little  dance,  and 
he  skillfully  interpolates  a  merry  measure. 
But  his  calling  is  a  dangerous  one.  Earnest- 
ness is  the  fundamental  trait  of  his  character, 
and  so  he  soon  gravitates  back  to  his  first 
melancholy  song. 

5.  We  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
Manfred  is  rescued  by  the  chamois  hunter ; 
this  ends  the  first  division  of  the  drama.  A 
new  division  begins ;  to  mental  strain  and 
excitement  succeeds  relaxation.  As  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  between  Manfred  and  the 
chamois  hunter  contrasts  in  clearness  with 
the  rest  of  the  poem  (the  simple  hunter 
would  have  no  understanding  for  Manfred's 
wild,  fantastic  imagery)  so,  too,  in  the  same 
sense  does  the  composer  express  himself  in 
the  Entracte  music.  In  contrast  to  the  over- 
ture, which  depicted  the  conflict  of  the  pas- 
sions, this  piece  bears  the  stamp  of  mild 
repose.  The  melodic  passage  through  the 
tones  of  the  cKord  forms  the  motive  of  the 
first  part ;  violoncello,  horn  and  violins  alter- 
nate with  one  another;  reeds  and  flutes 
answer  in  the  most  graceful  manner.  The 
second  part  begins  with  a  theme  of  almost 
pastoral  suggestion ;  but  the  leading  thought 
of  the  first  part  is  soon  taken  up  again,  and 
passes  before  us  once  more  in  a  varied  and 
expanded  form.  Manfred  leaves  the  chamois 
hunter,  climbs  the  crag  by  the  waterfall,  and 
invokes  the  Witch  of  the  Alps.  Monologue 
witli  melo-dramatic  treatment  (Xo.  C).  It 
seems  almost  as  if  Schumann,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  this  piece  of  music,  had  Mendels- 
sohnian  reminiscences  floating  before  him. 
Single  features  speak  for  it;  yet  it  is  possible 
that  the  two  masters,  in  the  representation  of 
the  supernatural,  met  in  one  pohit.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  have  here  before  us  one  of  the 
most  delicat*  pieces  of  the   work.     Though 


different  in  text,  the  situation  is  the  same  as 
that  at  the  magical  appearance  of  "  a  beauti- 
ful female  figure ;  "  in  both  cases  it  is  the 
invocation  of  a  spirit,  whether  it  be  a  magical 
image  or  the  Witch  of  the  Alps.  The  musi- 
cal problem  was  to -form  a  contrast  to  what 
had  been  before.  The  muted  first  violins,  in 
an  almost  continuous  figure  of  sixteenths, 
hover,  as  it  were,  over  the  spoken  word,  leav- 
ing the  harmonic  filling  up  to  the  rest  of  the 
string  instruments.  The  reeds  and  flutes 
partly  attach  themselves  to  these,  partly  sup- 
port, in  the  most  discreet  manner,  the  voice 
that  bears  the  melody  ;  the  harmonica  tone  of 
a  harp  mingles  itself  with  it,  producing  a  mys- 
terious timbre.  A  comparative  analj'sis  of 
the  compositions  of  these  two  spirit  conjura- 
tions would  be  useless  considering  how  differ- 
ent their  whole  conception.  Let  us  thank 
the  genuis  who  created  them  for  ns. 

The  vanishing  of  the  Witch  of  the  Alps  is 
followed  by  a  monologue  of  Manfred.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Schumann  suffered  it  to 
pass  unregarded.  Goethe  speaks  of  this. 
The  following  verses  may  have  moved  him 
especially  : 

"  I£  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love  had  still  heen 

living  ; 
Had  I  never  loved,  that  which  I  loved  would  still  be 

beautiful  — 
Happy,  and  giving  h.ippiness.    What  is  she?    What  is 

she  now  ?  — 
A  sufferer  for  my  sins." 

[Coiiclusiou  in  next  number.] 


FERDINAND  HILLER  AND  ZELTER  IN 
VIENNA. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that,  a  short  time 
since,  Ferdinand  Hiller  delivered  here  a  lecture 
on  "  Vienna  fifty-two  years  ago."  Many  friends 
of  music  and  literature  will  probably  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  the  lecture  is  published  in  the  last 
number  of  Paul  Lindau's  Nord  und  Sud.  We 
have  read  it  with  double  pleasure  from  the  fact 
of  our  comparing  it  with  the  letters  written  to 
Goethe  by  Zelter,  the  composer  and  musical 
director,  concerning  his  own  visit  to  Vienna  in 
the  summer  of  1819  —  that  is,  only  seven  years 
earlier  than  Ililler's.  The  Goethe-Zelter  Corres- 
pondence is  far  from  being  as  familiar  to  the 
general  public  as  might  be  supposed ;  this  is 
demonstrated  by  the  astounding  fact  that,  though 
the  Correspondence  appeared  in  six  parts  in  1834, 
it  has  not  up  to  the  present  (that  is,  six-and-forty 
years  afterwards !)  reached  a  second  edition. 
With  the  reader's  permission,  we  will,  therefore, 
here  give — as  marginal  notes,  so  to  speak,  on 
Killer's  lecture  —  a  few  reminiscences  from  the 
work  on  the  musical  Vienna  of  Zelter's  day. 

The  beginning  amuses  and  flatters  us,  both  in 
Hiller  and  Zelter,  for  we  are  always  fond  of  hear- 
ing how  slowly  people  travelled  only  fifty  years 
ago.  It  took  Hiller  quite  eight-and-twenty  hours 
to  go  from  Weimar  to  Leipsic,  and  nearly  as 
many  from  Leipsic  to  Dresden ;  Zelter  informs  us 
that  his  voyage  on  the  Danube  from  Regensbin-g 
to  Vienna  lasted  si.x  d.iys.  Immediately  after 
his  arrival,  Zelter  hurried  off  to  the  Karntner- 
thor-Theatre,  to  hear  Rossini's  Oletlo.  For  a 
strict  musician  of  the  epoch,  his  opinion  is 
remarkably  tolerant:  "Rossini  Is,  beyond  doubt, 
a  man  of  genius ;  he  plays  with  tones,  and  so 
tones  play  with  him."  Zeller  is  of  the  opinion 
tliat  he  had  lieard  Mozait's  Titun  performed  bet- 
ter in  Weimar  than  in  Vienna.  "  All  female 
singers  (four  in   number)  who  might   have  been 


grandmothers,  but  all  well-trained."  The  sing- 
ers and  musicians  at  the  Karntnerthor-Tlieatre 
were,  we  are  informed,  too  hard-Worked,  and  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  badly  treated  beyond 
conception.  Desjnte  of  this,  "  all  cliildren  of 
the  muses  are,"  in  Vienna,  "  as  plump  and  merry 
as  weasels." 

Of  the  joyous  goings-on  in  the  Prater  Zelter 
writes  in  high  glee,  but  adds  sadly  even  then 
(1819)  the  melancholy  statement:  "I  am  told 
things  are  no  longer  what  they  icere."  "  For  such 
views,"  he  wisely  goes  on  to  observe,  "  a  sti'anger 
has  no  taste,  and  I  feel  glad  when  I  can  throw 
off  the  Berliner."  We  also  find  that,  manifest- 
ing as  he  does  a  passionate  love  of  fireworks,  he 
remarks  sympathetically  of  Stuwer,  that  the 
good  pyrotechnist  is,  as  a  rule,  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  bad  weather,  a  fact  for  which  the  public 
evince  the  greatest  commiseration.  Himself  a 
man  of  the  people,  Zelter  retained  all  his  hfe  a 
frank  liking  for  everything  of  a  folk-Uke  nature, 
and  direct  from  the  heart  comes  the  assertion : 
"  In  Vienna  you  may  find  everything  except 
wearisomcness.  Any  one  who  chooses  meets  here  ,, 
with  genuine  humanity." 

There  are  two  striking  observations  of  his  on 
theatrical  orchestras.  He  says  first :  "  The 
double  bass  is  laid  here  in  a  slanting  position 
when  it  is  played,  so  that  the  performer  is  seated." 
This  strange  fashion,  which  appears  to  have  soon 
gone  out,  pleased  Zelter,  and  he  would  like  to 
have  seen  it  adopted  everywhere,  "  for  the  eon- 
founded  goose's-necks  with  their  spikes  "  offended 
his  eye.  Quite  as  striking  is  his  second  remark 
that  at  the  Burgtheater  he  found  that  they  had 
carried  out  his  old  idea  "  of  placing  the  orchestra 
so  low  down  that  people  do  not  see  the  shock- 
heads  of  the  musicians,  while  the  music  issues 
forth  clear  and  plain."  He  cannot  "imagine 
anything  more  unbecoming  to  a  stage,  than  that 
any  one  has  to  see  for  hours  together  the  fine 
shapes  of  the  characters  in  magnifit-ent  dresses 
and  everything  which  goes  to  make  up  a  good 
scene,  flitting  here  and  there  between  the  infa- 
mous bushes  of  hair  of  people  in  front  of  them." 
That  Richard  AVagner's  idea  of  sinking  the 
orchestra  should  have  existed  as  a  wish  of  Zelter's  . 
is  very  intelligible,  and  we  look  upon  such  an 
arrangement  as  a  simple  postulate  of  scenic  illu- 
sion ;  but  that  Zelter  should  have  seen  his  wish 
fulfilled  in  the  Burgtheater,  Vienna,  astonishes 
us.  His  demands  in  this  line  were  probably 
very  moderate,  for  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  the 
orchestra  of  the  Burgtheater  was  lowered  to  a 
really  useful  and  practical  depth.  Of  the  musi- 
cal notabilities  of  Vienna,  Salieri  appears  to 
have  interested  Zelter  most.  "  The  old  fellow," 
writes  Zelter,  "  is  still  so  full  of  music  and  mel- 
ody, that  he  speaks  in  melodies,  and  is,  as  it  were, 
only  thus  understood.  It  is  the  greatest  pleasure 
for  me  to  creep  after  this  example  of  genuine 
nature  and  find  him  invariably  as  true  as  he  is 
cheerful."  The  company,  too,  of  Joseph  Weigl 
was  exceptionally  agreeable  to  him.  "  Weigl  is 
a  handsome,  stately  man  of  the  world.  His  pro- 
ductions are  connect,  reasonable,  natural,  and 
possessed  of  character;  he  is  most  successful  in 
middling  subjects,  and  whatever  effect  he  makes 
he  will  make  in  his  lifetime."  It  is  a  remark- 
ably long  time  before  Zelter  comes  to  speak 
about  Beethoven,  though  Goethe  took  far  more 
interest  in  that  master  than  in  Salicri  and  Weigl. 
Zelter  understood  music  f.ar  too  well  and  was, 
generally  speaking,  far  too  artistically  organizc<l, 
not  to  appreciate  Beethoven's  mighty  genius,  but 
he  did  not  like  Beethoven,  whose  music  went 
decidedly  beyond  the  measure  of  the  notions  to 
which  he  was  accustomed.  "  I  admire  Beethoven 
with  affright,"  Zelter  once  wrote  to  Goethe. 
So,  ton,  the  wish  to  make  Beethoven's  personal 
acquaintance  appears  to  have  been  mixed  up  in 
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Zelter  with  a  kind  of  dread.  Two  months  did 
he  tarry  in  Vienna  witliout  seeing  Beethoven.  It 
is  true  that  lie  informs  Goethe,  from  time  to  time, 
that  lie  intends  visiting  Beethoven,  but  he  is 
always  easily  consoled  when  the  project  conies  to 
nothing.  "  Beethoven  li\es  in  the  country,  but 
no  one  can  tell  me  whereabouts.  I  thought  of 
writing  to  him,  but  am  informed  he  is  well  nigh 
inaccessible  because  his  hearing  is  nearly  gone. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  for  us  to  remain  as  we  were, 
since  it  might  put  me  in  a  bad  temper  to  find  him 
in  one."  At  length,  lie  set  out  to  visit  Bee- 
thoven in  Modlingen.  "  He  wanted  to  come  to 
Vienna,  so  we  met  on  the  high  road,  got  out  of 
our  conveyances,  and  embraced  each  other  most 
cordially."  Beethoven  then  went  on  to  Vienna, 
while  Zelter  proceeded  to  Modling,  and  to  that 
"  indescribably  beautiful  spot,"  Briihl.  The 
following  "  joke  "  is  related  to  Goethe  with  espe- 
cial satisfaction :  "  On  this  trip,  I  had  Steiner, 
the  music-publisher,  with  me,  and,  as  there  can- 
not be  much  intercourse  with  a  deaf  man  on  the 
highway,  a  regular  meeting  was  arranged  for  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  Steiner's  music-shop. 
After  dinner,  we  drove  back  directly  to  Vienna. 
As  full  as  a  badger  and  as  tired  as  a  dog,  I  lay 
down  and  so  over-slept  mj'self  that  everything 
escaped  my  memory.  So  I  went  to  the  theatre, 
and  there,  on  perceiving  Beethoven  at  a  distance, 
I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  crushed  by  a  thunder- 
bolt. ,Tlie  same  thing  happened  to  him  on  catch- 
ing sight  of  me,  but  the  theatre  was  not  the  place 
for  coming  to  an  understanding  with  a  man  who 
had  lost  his  hearing.  The  point  now  follows; 
Despite  the  large  amount  of  blame,  deserved  or 
not,  which  is  bestowed  on  Beethoven,  he  enjoys 
a  degree  of  consideration  paid  only  to  pre-emi- 
nent men.  Steiner  had  forthwith  made  known 
that  Beethoven  would  personally  appear  for  tlia 
first  time,  at  4  o'clock,  in  his  (Steiner's)  narrow 
shop,  which  holds  only  some  six  or  eight  persons, 
and  thus  he  issued,  as  it  were,  invitations,  so  that 
half  a  hundred  clever  people,  who  filled  the  shop 
and  spread  over  the  space  before  it,  waited  alto- 
gether in  vain.  I  learned  the  rights  of  the  case 
the  next  day,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  Bee- 
thoven, in  which  he  apologized  very  earnestly  (and 
for  me  very  fortunately),  because,  like  myself,  he 
had  indulged  in  a  pleasant  sleep  and  missed 
the  appointment."  For  us,  this  Comedy  of 
Errors  possesses,  independently  of  the  joke,  the 
higher  recommendation  of  bearing  testimony  to 
the  general  and  high  esteem  in  which  Beethoven 
was  held  in  Vienua. 

Of  the  musical  nature  of  the  Viennese  Zelter 
formed  a  very  favorable  opinion ;  he  was  not 
deceived  by  hearing  scarcely  aught  but  Italian 
sung  in  society.  "  Rossini  rules,  whether  he  will 
or  no;  that  is  freedom.  And  the  Italians  are 
right.  The  voice  wants  to  sing  for  its  own  sake, 
and  whoever  lets  it  have  its  way  is  its  man."  He 
judges  the  musical  public  of  Vienna  thus  :  "  They 
know  something  here  about  music,  and  that 
when  compared  with  Italy,  which  fancies  itseU 
the  sanctifying  church.  But  they  are  reallj' 
profoundly  learned  here.  They  are  pleased  loith 
anything,  hut  the  best  alone  retains  a  permanent 
hold  on  them.  They  will  listen  to  a  mediocre 
opera,  if  well  cast ;  but  a  good  work,  even  when 
not  confided  to  the  best  hands,  affords  them  last- 
ing delight.  Beethoven  is  lauded  by  them  to  the 
sky,  because  he  really  works  hard,  and  because 
he  is  alive ;  but  the  man  who  causes  to  flow  past 
them  the  national  humor  like  a  pure  spring 
unmixed  and  mingling  with  no  other  stream  is 
Haydn,  who  lives  in,  because  he  comes  from, 
them.  They  seem  to  forget  him  every  day,  and 
yet  every  day  he  is  born  afresh  for  them."  And 
with  these  significant  words  we  will  close  our 
short  anthology.  —  Eduard  Haxslick,  Xeue 
Freie  Presse. 


HANDEL'S   "SOLOM-ON."! 

[Composed  between  May  5  and  .June  in,  1748.] 

Less  uniformly  sublime  in  subject  and  in  treat- 
ment tlian  the  Messiah  or  Israel,  tliis  oratorio  has 
U  the  noble  Handelian  characteristics:  choruses 
ranging  through  a  great  variety  of  expression, 
from  the  most  grand  and  solemn  or  triumpliant  to 
the  most  graceful,  pleasing,  and  descriptive ;  songs, 
duets,  and  recitatives,  which,  though  they  must  be 
somewliat  tedious  if  given  entire  and  by  any  but 
the  best  of  solo  singers,  are  yet  full  of  character 
and  beauty;  instrumental  accompaniments,  limited 
to  the  orchestral  resources  of  those  days  and  some- 
what homely  in  their  lack  of  richer  modern  color- 
ing, yet  always  apt  and  strong  by  the  pure  force  of 
musical  ideas.  In  England  and  Germany  it  has 
been  customary  for  some  competent  musician  to  fill 
in  new  orchestral  parts,  whenever  Solomon  has  been 
performed. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the 
work  is  gathered  from  a  somewhat  hasty  perusal 
of  the  original  score,  with  its  spare  instrumenta- 
tion ;  consisting  only,  in  addition  to  the  string 
quartet,  of  a  pair  of  oboes  (mostly  in  unison  with 
the  violins),  a  pair  of  bassoons  (mostly  in  unison 
with  the  bass),  flutes  for  nightingales,  and  occa- 
sionally, in  the  grand  triumphal  double  choruses,  a 
pair  of  trumpets  and  of  horns,  with  tynipani.  We 
make  no  reference  to  passages  necessarily  omitted 
on  account  of  the  extreme  length  of  the  oratorio. 

First  we  have  an  overture  in  the  manner  of  the 
day,  most  meagrely  instrumented,  —  only  strings 
and  oboes,  running  with  the  violins,  —  vigorous  and 
quaint,  as  Handel  always  is,  forming  a  homoge- 
neous prelude  to  the  wliole,  and  not  an  abstract  of 
it,  like  our  modern  overtures.  A  simple  Largo 
movement  leads  into  a  f  ugued  Allegro  (4^4  measure), 
which  winds  up  with  a  few  Adagio  chords,  and  is 
followed  by  a  moderate  movement  hi  .34,  sugges- 
tive of  coming  pomp  and  majesty.  This  is  all  in 
B  flat. 

No.  2  (same  key)  is  a  double  chorus  of  priests,  a 
spirited  movement,  commenced  by  the  basses  of 
both  choirs  in  stately  unison,  "  Your  harps  and 
cymbals  sound  to  great  Jehovah's  praise."  The 
voices  pause,  there  are  ten  or  twelve  bars  of  lively 
instrumental  symphony,  and  then  the  phrases, 
"  Your  harps,"  etc.,  and  "  Sound,  sound,"  are  passed 
from  chorus  to  chorus  in  light  and  joyous  har- 
mony ;  then,  while  the  tenors  on  both  sides  give 
out  the  syllables,  "  To  great  Jehovah's  name,"  in 
long,  majestic  notes,  the  sopranos  of  one  choir 
introduce  a  new  theme,  with  florid  accompaniment 
by  the  altos,  "  Unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  your  willing 
voices  raise  " ;  the  different  phrases  alternate  from 
part  to  part,  and  the  whole  is  worked  up  with 
great  brilliancy  and  majesty,  with  all  a  Handel's 
learning,  all  the  eight  voices  coming  together  upon 
long  notes  of  plain  harmony  at  the  end.  It  is  truly 
a  sublime  chorus,  and  the  echoes  take  some  time  to 
spend  themselves  in  the  instrumental  symphony, 
after  the  voices  have  ceased. 

No.  5  introduces  us  to  Solomon,  a  part  for  the 
alto  voice.  (In  the  performance  here  in  1855,  by 
what  strange  precedent  we  never  knew,  the  part 
of  Solomon  was  given  to  the  baritone  !)  It  is  a 
recitative,  with  beautiful,  slowly  flowing,  pensive 
introductory  symphony,  in  which  he  invokes  God's 
presence  in  the  "  flnished  temple." 

No.  6.  Zadoc,  the  priest  (tenor),  recites,  "Impe- 
rial Solomon,  thy  prayers  are  heard";  fire  from 
heaven  lights  the  altar;  and  then  he  sings  an  ani- 
mated, florid  air,  "  Sacred  raptures,"  etc.,  which  has 
all  the  mannerism  of  Handel,  the  roulades,  etc.,  but 
is  full  of  expression,  especially  the  second  strain,  in 
the  minor,  "  Warm  enthusiastic  fires,"  etc. 

No.  8.  Four-part  chorus,  "  Throughout  the  land 
Jehovah's  praise  record,"  in  uniform,  quick-stepping 
Alia  Breve  tinie ;  a  model  of  simple,  noble  fugue. 
As  the  emulous  voices  become  heated,  they  finally 
divide  into  double  chorus.  The  whole  is  grand  and 
solemn. 

Nos.  0  and  10.  Eecitative  of  thanksgiving  and 
air  by  Solomon,  "  What  though  I  trace,"  etc. ;  an 
exquisitely  sweet,  chaste,  tender  melody-. 


I  From  tlie  Programme  Book  of  the  Triennial  Festival 
of  the  Handel  &  Haydn  Society,  .  .... 


Nos.  11  and. 12.  Now  comes  what  may  be  called 
the  idyllic  portion,  of  which  the  key-note  is  the 
bliss  of  wedded  love.  Solomon  recites,  "And  see, 
my  Queen."  To  this  the  queen  replies  in  a  6-8  Alle- 
gro, in  A,  quite  fantastical  in  its  rhythmical 
divisions ;  a  sort  of  quaint  and  florid  pastoral, 
blessing 

The  day  when  first  my  eyes 
Saw  the  wisest  of  the  wise, 

and    subsiding    into  a  slower  and  more   emphatic 

strain  at 

But  completely  blessed  the  day 
WTien  I  heard  my  lover  say,  etc. 

We  pass  to  what  we  apprehend  will  prove  the 
most  popular  among  the  choruses.  No.  22 ;  not  a 
rjrand  chorus,  but  a  delicious  summer-night  serenade, 
with  a  prelude  full  of  flute  imitations  of  nightin- 
gales, and  strings  murmuring  like  breezes  in  the 
trees,  "  May  no  rash  intruder,"  etc. 

Truly  a  charming  epithalamium !  The  soprano 
part  at  times  separates  into  first  and  second  voices, 
taking  up  the  strain  catch-wise.  The  sj'iicopated 
rhythm  seems  to  have  caught  the  nightingale  char- 
acter from  the  outset ;  the  light,  buoyant  harmonies, 
now  soft,  now  swelling,  spread  over  the  broad  sur- 
face of  hundreds  of  voices,  have  a  fine,  breezy,  all- 
pervading  effect ;  while  the  occasional  duet  strain 
in  thirds,  first  by  all  the  female,  then  by  all  the 
male  voices,  gives  you  the  sensation  of  listening 
through  the  night  air  to  dainty  sounds. 

This  sweetly  closes  the  First  Part. 

Part  11.  opens  with  an  exceedingly  splendid, 
trumpet-tongued  chorus,  with  a  smart  orchestral 
prelude  and  accompaniment,  full  of  ringing  excla- 
mations and  responses  on  the  words  "  happy,"  etc., 
upon  which  a  fugue  sets  in  in  the  basses,  with  a  very 
quaintly-marked,  emphatic  subject,  on  the  words 
"  live,  live  forever,"  wliich  is  wrought  out  at  consid- 
erable lengtli,  and  winds  up  magnificently  with  a 
repetition  of  the  commencing  strain.  This  is  in  the 
key  of  D  major,  like  the  "  Hallelujah,"  and  so 
many  of  the  most  brilliant  and  triumphant  cho- 
ruses. 

No.  27.  In  the  Levite's  spirited  and  patriotic 
sounding  air,  "  Thrice  blest  that  wise,  discerning 
king,"  you  will  readily  imagine  that  Handel's  mel- 
ody does  "  mount  on  eagle  wing,"  and  that  this  bass 
voice  vigorously  scales  up  through  its  whole  com- 
pass, from  a  low  starting-point,  to  reach  those 
heights  of  "  everlasting  fame,"  and  that  there  are 
plenty  of  old-fashioned,  long-spun  roulades,  when 
the  word  "everlasting"  last  occurs. 

No.  28  opens  the  long  dramatic  scene  of  the  two 
women  claiming  the  same  infant.  Ushered  in  by  an 
attendant  (tenor  recitative),  the  first,  the  real 
mother  recites  her  wrong.  Song  after  this  would 
seem  unnecessary,  but  Handel  has  improved  the 
situation  to  introduce  a  lengthy  trio  (No.  29),  in 
which  the  first  woman  begins  to  plead,  with  simple 
pathos,  and  as  she  grows  more  earnest,  repeating, 
"My  cause  is  just,  be  thou  my  friend,"  she  is  cut 
short  by  the  second  woman,  "False  is  all  her  melt- 
ing tale,"  in  a  vixen  and  accusing  strain ;  tliese  two 
characteristically  distinct  melodies  are  then  mingled 
and  alternated  piecemeal,  while  "Justice  holds  the 
Uf ted  scale  "  in  a  long-drawn  note,  now  on  the  key- 
note (A),  and  now  on  the  dominant,  in  the  alto  part 
of  Solomon. 

■  No.  30.  Kecitative.  After  hearing  the  second 
claimant,  Solomon  pronounces  judgment :  "  Divide 
the  babe."  And  then  breaks  in  the  strangest  air,  — 
more  strange  than  interesting,  though  there  is  no 
telling  what  a  great  dramatic  singer  might  make  of 
it,  —  in  which  the  second  woman  exults  after  her 
amiable  and  motherly  manner  ;  — 

Thy  sentence,  great  king,  is  prudent  and  wise. 

And  my  hopes,  on  the  wing,  bound  quick  for  the  prize  ; 

Contented  I  hear  and  approve  the  decree. 

For  at  least  I  shall  tear  the  to'Jed  in/ant  from  thee  ! 

The  sneering,  syncopated  melody,  choking  as  it 
were  with  hate,  and  always  with  contrary  accent  to 
the  bass  accompaniment,  has  reference,  we  suppose, 
to  the  amiable  state  of  mind  of  the  singer ;  but  it 
wants  more  instrumental  background,  and  a  little  of 
that  tigress  stinging  tone  and  action  of  Rachel  to 
render  it  effective.  Here  are  the  first  notes,  which 
we  give  as  a  curiosity ;  the  words  are_  to  tlic  king , 
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but    the    music  —  the   real   meaning  of   them  —  is 
addressed  to  the  other  woman. 


Quite  in  contrast  with  this  is  the  air  of  tlie  real 
mother,  who  hereby  proves  herself  such,  singing 
(to  odd  words  enough),  .after  springing  forward  to 
"  withhold  the  executing  hand  "  :  — 

Cau  I  see  my  infant  gored 

With  the  fierce,  relentless  sword  ?  etc. 

It  is  really  a  song  of  great  dramatic  capabilities ; 
and  the  closing  phrases,  "  Spare  my  child,"  may  be 
conceived  of  as  being  sung  so  as  to  be  full  of 
pathos.  No.  34,  a  recitative  by  Solomon,  is  of 
course  necessary  to  set  all  right  again,  by  giving 
virtue  its  reward.  And  by  this  time  we  may  fancy 
that  our  audience  has  got  pretty  well  weary  of  so 
long  a  stretch  of  solos,  all  so  much  after  the  old 
Italian  cut,  and  destitute  of  all  the  stimulating 
richness  of  the  modern  orchestration.  The  trutli 
is,  this  old  melody  {that  is,  the  average  of  it,  sung 
by  average  voices),  though  one  may  find  meaning 
and  character  in  it  all,  has  a  monotony,  to  most 
ears,  about  as  great  as  that  experienced  in  reading 
those  old  conventional  classic  dramas  of  Corneille 
and  Kacine ;  not  that  these  are  for  a  moment  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  scale  of  greatness  with  a  genius 
like  our  Handel.  They  need  some  rare  Rachel  of  a 
singer  to  create  them  anew  and  bring  out  their 
meaning.  The  beautiful  songs  of  the  Messiah  and 
some  others  are  more  agreeable,  or  have  become  so 
by  frequent  hearing,  and  through  great  singers. 
Besides,  they  are  incomparably  finer.  The  songs 
of  Solomon  are  by  no  means  the  best  of  Handel. 
It  is  the  choruses  that  save  the  work ;  the  life  of  it 
resides  in  them.  Massive,  elaborate,  and  complex 
as  they  are,  nobody  fails  to  understand  them, 
nobody  listens  to  them  with  a  vacant  mind.  The 
charm  of  personality,  which  makes  solos  and  duets 
so  popular,  is  outworn  in  these  songs,  and  we  await 
each  chorus  like  refreshing  rain  in  drought. 

Passing  the  majestic,  florid  melody  in  which 
Zadoc  compares  Solomon  to  "the  tall  palm,"  and 
the  short  five-part  chorus,  "From  the  East  unto  the 
West,  who  so  wise  as  Solomon  ?  "  we  come  to  No. 
40.  The  first  woman  sings  a  simple  pastoral  air 
about  "Every  shepherd  sings  his  maid,"  which 
would  seem  more  in  place  in  one  of  Handel's  early 
love  operas,  or  a  pastoral  like  Acis  and  Galatea. 
And  now  nothing  more  intervenes  before  No.  4l' 
the  great  chorus  closing  the  Second  Part,  "  Swell' 
swell  the  full  chorus  to  Solomon's  praise,"  etc. 

This  chorus,  like  the  opening  one  of  this  part,  is 
in  D  major,  Allegro,  6-4  measure  ;  bold,  triumphal 
in  plain  harmony,  without  fugue,  but  full  of  gran! 
deur.  The  last  lines,  "  Flow  sweetly,"  etc.,  make  a 
smoother  episode,  in  .3-4  measure,  with  a  running 
violin  accompaniment,  which  soon  imparts  its  move- 
ment to  the  bass  voices,  afterwards  responded  to  by 
other  voices ;  and  after  this  smooth,  gentle  sprink- 
ling of  harmony,  the  bolder  original  movement 
returns. 

Part  III.  opens  with  an  instrumental  symphony 
of  some  length,  in  broad,  even-flowing  4-4  rhytlim, 
without  fugue,  full  and  strong  and  joyoiis;  with  the 
usual  Handelian  quavering  figures  for  the  violins, 
strong,  up-buoying  basses,  relieved  at  intervals  by 
bits  of  pastoral  duet,  in  reedy  thirds,  by  the  haut- 
boys. This  by  way  of  prelude  to  the  visit  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  Let  their  royal  greeting  speak 
for  \lii<Ai. 

And  now  comes  one  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  oratorio ;  — 


Nos.  45-51.  'The  monarch  calls  upon  his  court 
musicians  to 

Sweep,  sweep  the  string,  to  soothe  the  royal  fair, 
And  rouse  each  passion  with  th'  alternate  air. 

And  then  follows  a  series  of  four  choruses,  of 
contrasted  expression,  illustrating  the  power  of 
music  in  rousing  or  soothing  the  various  passions. 
First  a  sweetly,  richly  flowing  one  in  G,  .3-8  meas- 
ure, the  theme  being  first  sung  as  solo  by  Solomon  : 
"  Music,  spread  thy  voice  around." 

Then  he  sings  :  — 

Now  a  different  measure  try. 
Shake  the  dome  and  pierce  the  sky. 

Which  words  are  immediately  taken  up  in  double 
chorus,  with  the  same  martial  accompaniment,  in  D, 
of  course.  The  full  chords  have  the  quick  and 
stately  tramp  of  armies.  At  the  idea  of  the  "hard- 
fought  battle  "  and  the  "clanging  arms  and  neigh- 
ing steeds,"  the  instrumental  masses  echo  each  other 
with  more  animation,  and  the  voice  parts  tread 
upon  each  other's'  heels  in  uttering  the  same  strong 
phrases,  till  the  mind  is  filled  with  a  bewildering 
yet  harmonious  image  of  general  onslaught  and 
confusion.  The  trumpets  of  course  are  not  idle. 
The  third  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  impressive  of 
Handel's  choruses,  although  a  short  one.  We  quit 
the  general  battle  for  the  sorrows  of  the  private 
breast.  The  words  are  "  Draw  the  tear  from  hope- 
less love." 

It  is  in  G  minor,  a  Largo  movement,  for  five 
voices  (there  being  two  sopranos) ;  and  as  these  roll 
in  like  wave  upon  wave  at  first,  you  are  reminded 
somewhat  of  "Behold  the  Lamb"  in  the  Messiah. 
The  union  of  all  the  voices  on  the  tonic  chord  at 
"  Lengthen  out  the  solemn  air,"  with  the  long  swell 
on  the  word  "  air,"  is  sublime,  and  the  abrupt  modu- 
lations, diminished  sevenths,  etc.,  at  "  Full  of  death 
and  wild  despair,"  have  the  romantic  character  of 
modern  music,  and  almost  make  one  shudder. 
Finally,  "  to  release  the  tortured  soul,"  we  have  the 
air  and  chorus,  in  E  flat,  "  Thus  rolling  surges  rise." 
Also,  a  chorus  for  five  voices,  in  one  -or  another  of 
which  the  rolling  surge  continually  resounds  with 
right  hearty  Handelian  gusto. 

The  Levite,  like  Chorus  in  Greek  Tragedies, 
chimes  in  with  another  bass  air,  in  admiration  of 
both  "pious  king  and  virtuous  queen,"  —  an  air 
after  the  usual  pattern,  now  quavermg  through  sev- 
eral bars  on  the  first  syllable  of  "  glory,"  and  now 
holding  it  at  even  height  for  the  same  space.  This 
is  not  the  only  instance  in  Solomon  where  the  origi- 
nal score  furnishes  nothing  for  the  orchestra  but 
first  violin  and  bass  parts.  Robert  Franz  is  greatly 
wanted  to  complete  at  least  the  quartet  harmony. 

No.  54.  Recitative  and  air  for  tenor.  Zadoc  cele- 
brates the  splendors  of  the  temple,  and  sings  a 
melody  ingeniously  wedded  to  the  words,  with 
instrumental  figures  corresponding,  "  Golden  col- 
umns fair  and  bright."  Here  the  two  violin  parts 
are  in  unison,  and  the  violas  are  divided  into  first 
and  second. 

No.  56.  A  magnificent  double  chorus  of  praise  in 
D,  with  which  the  present  performance  fitly  closes, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  unity  or  completeness.  It 
is  in  fact  the  grandest  chorus  in  the  oratorio ;  simple 
and  massive  in  its  construction,  offsetting  chorus 
against  chorus  with  striking  effect,  and  only  grow- 
ing contrapuntal  and  complex  toward  the  end.  A 
very  active  figurative  accompaniment  heightens  its 
brilliancy  throughout.  The  work  finds  its  real 
climax  here.  But  Handel,  writing  for  Englishmen, 
famed  for  strong  stomachs  and  long  programmes, 
nmst  give  heaped  measure ;  and  so  Solomon  must 
go  on  and  sing  of  "  green  pastures,"  and  all  the  out- 
ward signs  of  his  most  prosperous  reign ;  and  the 
queen  must  pray  that  peace  may  ever  dwell  in 
Salem ;  and  there  must  be  leave-taking  and  duet 
between  Solomon  and  Sheba;  and  all  this  necessi- 
tates a  supplementary,  and  on  the  whole  superfluous 
Jinale,  —  another  double  chorus,  "  The  name  of  the 
wicked,"  etc.,  which  hy  no  means  caps  the  climax 
upon  the  preceding  choruses,  but  is  in  fact  less 
interesting  than  most  of  them. 

As  a  whole,  we  may  spi'ak  of  Solomon  as  an  ora- 
torio which  contains  much  of  llanilel's  best  music; 
but  too  long,  wanting  in  unity,  and  unusually  over- 
loaded with  lon(!,  level   strftrh'""   of  those   conven- 


tional and  ornate  solos,  which  it  requires  the  best  of 
singers  to  lift  into  light  and  interest.  The  cho- 
ruses are  indeed  wonderfully  fine,  and  touchsuiJt 
various  chords  of  human  feeling  that  they  might 
furnish  a  complete  enough  entertainment  of  them- 
selves. The  oratorio  as  here  given  is  curtailed  one- 
third.     Why  not  curtail  it  even  more!      J.  S.  D. 


MUSIC  ABROAD. 

London.  —  "  Cherubino,"  of  the  Fijaro  (April  7) 
says: 

The  announcements  of  the  retirement  of  three 
leading  English  artists  have  followed  quickly  one 
upon  the  other.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Madame  Ara- 
bella Goddard,  and  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington 
represent  names  which  for  many  years  past  have 
been  potent  in  the  musical  world.  The  first  as  the 
leading  English  tenor,  the  second  as  the  premiere 
English  pianist  and  most  faithful  champion  of  Eng- 
lish pianoforte  music,  and  the  third  for  many  years 
the  leading  English  soprano,  the  public  will  be 
sorry  to  lose  any  of  them.  But  it  is  better  to 
retire  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  before  the  physi- 
cal decay  which  necessarily  accompanies  age  has 
developed  itself.  It  is  interesting  ,  too,  to  note  that 
each  artist  hopes  to  leave  behind  a  successor  in^the 
favor  of  the  English  public,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
will  bring  forivard  Mr.  Herbert  Reeves,  Madame 
Goddard  has  a  son  who  is  a  poet,  a  musician,  and  a 
writer  of  great  promise,  while  J'^idame  Lemmens 
proposes  to  bring  forward  her  two  daughters. 

The  Crystal  Palace  concert  of  April  3,  had  the 
following  programme ; 

Overture,  "  A  midsummer  night's  dream  "     Jlendelssobn. 
Aria,  "  Wo  berg'  ich  mich  '*  ("  Euryanthe  ")     .     .    Weber. 

Herr  Henschel. 
Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  in  F 

sharp  (MS.) Parry. 

(First  time  of  performance.) 

Mr.  Dannreuther. 

.Scherzo,  "  Queen  Mab  "  ("  Romeo  and  Juliet")      Berlioz. 

Songs  ("Die  Winterreise") ,    .    Schubert. 

"  Der  Lindenbaum  " 
"  Der  Leiermann  " 

Herr  Henschel. 

Symphony  No.  7,inA Beethoven. 

Conductor,  August  Manns. 

Of  Mr.  Hubert  Parry  and  his  concerto,  the  Musical 
Standard  says ; 

"He  has  already  written  a  quartet  for  strings,  a, 
duet  for  pianoforte  and  viohmcello,  a  trio  for  piano- 
forte and  strings,  a  quartet  for  the  same,  a  fantasie- 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  and  a  duct  for  two. 
pianos,  all  of  which  have  been  performed  on  various 
occasions.  The  works  of  this  gentleman  are  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  their  individuality  and  spirit, 
and  the  work  allotted  to  the  principal  instrument  iu 
this  concerto,  besides  being  clever  in  its  arrange- 
ment, is  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  requiring 
the  experienced  hands  of  M.  Dannreuther,  who  on 
the  whole  did  justice  to  the  work,  the  band,  of 
course,  not  being  behindhand  in  their  conscientious 
rendering  of  the  orchestral  part.  The  performance 
was  but  coldly  received." 

The  twenty-second  concert  of  the  season  con- 
sisted of  the  following;  — 

Symphony  No.  8,  in  F Beethoven. 

Kecit.,  "  Well  hast  thou  told  thy  tale,"  and 
air,  "Short  and  blissful"  ("  Hereward  ")  ,    ,    .    Prout. 
Mr.  Barton  McGuckin. 

"  The  willow  song  "("  Othello  ") Sullivan, 

Miss  Marian  Mackenzie. 
(Her  first  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace.) 
Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  No.  1,  in 

E  flat Liszt. 

Miss  Anna  Mehlig. 

Songs,  "Morgenlied" Rubinstein. 

"  The  stormy  spring" Mendelssohn. 

Mr.  Barton  McGuckin. 
Variations  for  strings,  from  the  String  Quar- 
tet in  D  minor Schubert. 

Aria,  "  Quando  a  te  lieta  "  ("  Faust ")    ....    Gounod. 

Miss  Marian  Mackenzie. 
Overture,  "  Di  bivllo  " Sullivan 

Miss  Bertha  Mehlig  was  announced  to  make  her 
de'hnt  at  this  Concert  as  a  pianist,  but  owing  to  the 
delay  in  her  arrival  in  England  the  concerto  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  of  Liszt's  was  substituted 
for  the  duet  for  two  pianofortes,  originally  intended 
to  be  given.  Miss  Anna  Mehlig's  merits  as  a  pianist 
are  too  well  known  to  be  dilated  upon,  and  Liszt's 
rhapsodical  composition  was  done  full  justice  to  by 
th.at  talented  young  lady. 

Liverpool. — Two  incidents  are  almost  simidtn- 
neously  reported  by  the  Liverpool  press,  one  of 
which  is  likely  to  give  general  satisfac  ion  among 
lovers  of  music  in  this  country  ;  the  other,  quite  the 
opposite.  That  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  should 
have  granted  out  <if  the  Civil  List  the  iiiinual  pen- 
sion of  £100  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Best,  organist  of  St. 
George's  Hall,  nnd  one  of  the  most  practiced  living 
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masters  of  an  instrument  in  which  Bach,  Handel, 
Mendelssohn,  and  other  renowned  composers  took 
sucli  ardent  interest,  will  surprise  none,  while  con- 
ciliating all;  hut  the  appointment  of  Herr  iVIax 
Bruch  to  succeed  Sir  Julius  Benedict  as  conductor 
of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Concerts  can  please 
only  those  wlio  prefer  seeing  a  foreign  candidate, 
whatever  his  hondjide  pretensions,  occupy  a  position 
in  the  disposal  of  wliich  they  may  be  able  to  exer- 
cise some  control.  With  such  people,  no  English 
musician,  were  he  even  another  Sterndale  Bennett, 
would  have  the  remotest  chance.  The  Liverpool 
Dai'li/  Post  informs  its  readers  that  tliere  were  no 
fewer  than  thirty-seven  aspirants  for  the  place  so 
long  honorably  filled  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  who, 
tliough  a  foreigner  by  birth  and  descent,  is  a  natu- 
ralized Englishman,  and»has  spent  nearly  half  a 
century  of  his  artistic  career  in  our  midst.  Among 
these  "thirty-seven"  were,  doubtless,  many  native- 
horn  musicians,  some  of  whom,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe,  could  "  qualify  "  for  the  post  just  as  emi- 
nently as  Herr  Max  Bruch,  who,  though  accepted 
as  a  composer  of  unquestionable  ability,  has  yet  to 
he  tested  as  a  conductor.  The  same  paper  adds, 
"  This  appointment  will,  no  doubt,  give  eVery  satis- 
faction to  members  of  the  Society  and  to  the 
musical  community  of  Liverpool  in  general." 
There  is  some  reason  to  doubt  the  assertion  as  con- 
cerning "the  musical  commu?iity  in  general,"  how- 
ever it  maj'  apply  to  "  members  of  the  Society."  In 
any  case  the  decision  of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic 
Committee  is  open  to,  and  in  fact  is,  the  topic  of 
wide  comment.  The  Liverpool  Post  does  not  tell 
us  whether  Herr  Bruch  has  accepted  the  offered 
appointment,  and  with  it  the  under-stipulated  con- 
ditions that  he  shall  reside  in  Liverpool  from  Sep- 
tember in  one  year  to  April  in  the  next,  and,  more- 
over, "  perform  the  duties  of  chorus-master,"  in 
addition  to  those  hitherto  appertaining  to  tlie  office 
vacated  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  who  resided  in 
London  during  the  same  period,  and  only  went  to 
Liverpool  foi  the  rehearsal  and  performance  of 
each  successive  concert.  Will  Sir  Julius's  secession 
from  tlie  conductorship  of  the  Norwich  Festival 
induce  the  Committee  of  Management  to  offer  the 
post  to  another  foreigner  i  or  will  they,  as  staunch 
*  East  Anglians,  take  example  by  the  Leeds  Festival 
Committee,  equally  staunch  Yorkshiremen  ?  The 
Leeds  people  have  chosen  for  successor  to  Sir 
Michael  Costa,  an  Englishman,  in  Dr.  Arthur  Sulli- 
van, —  composer,  among  many  other  things,  of  the 
nrasic  to  Shakespear's  Tempest,  The  PrndUial  Son, 
The  Light  of  the  World,  The  Sorcerer,  li.  M.  S.  Pina- 
fore, and  the  now  all-absorbing  Pirates  of  Penzance 
—  an  adept  in  many  styles,  as  all  know,  and  gifted, 
with  fair  opportunity,  to  excel  in  the  highest.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  at  what  conclusion  Norwich  will 
arrive.  —  Graphic. 

WiESB.iDEN.  —  The  long  talked-of  meeting  of  the 
members  —  or  at  least  of  some,  only  thirty  being  in 
attendance  —  of  the  Baireuth  Patrons'  Association 
was  held  a  short  time  since.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  various  Wagner  Associations  shall  forthwith 
raise  one  million  marks^for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  "  Master's  "  plans  and  desires,  the  "  founda- 
tion of  a  School  of  Style  at  Baireuth  and  grand 
"Festival  Performances."  As  Wagner,  who  is  at 
present  in  Naples,  will  probably  not  return  to  Bai- 
reuth till  the  summer  is  over,  the  meeting,  by  liis 
express  wish,  arranged  no  performances  for  this 
year;  but  there  is  a  prospect  of  symphonic  per- 
formances, under  Wagner's  personal  direction,  being 
organized  at  Baireuth  in  1881.  Meanwhile,  every 
.eifort  is  to  be  made  for  carrying  out  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  meeting,  and  a  special  conmiittee  was 
elected  from  among  the  members  of  the  Patrons' 
Association,  the  members  of  the  said  committee 
being  distributed  among  fourteen  German  cities. 


Florence.  —  A  historical  concert  has  recently 
been  held  at  Florence,  and  the  progrannne,  if  it  be 
correct,  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  detailed.  The 
first  item  was,  we  are  told,  a  prelude  for  the 
"aulos,"an  ancient  Greek  flute  supposed  to  date 
450  years  before  Christ.  The  next  was  a  "  Cossack 
dance  "  for  "  Dondka,"  and  two  "  Balalaika." 
Next  came  a  love  song  by  Thibaut  IV.,  King  of 
Navarre  1201-1253,  accompanied,  we  are  told,  by  a 
harp  of  the  time  of  the  'Troubadours.  Next  came 
a  chorus,  "  Ludwig  XII',"  for  four  voices,  by  Jos- 
quin  de  Pre's,  written  in  1481 ;  followed  by  a  Vene- 
tian ariette,  "  La  Farfalla,"  by  Buzzola.  Next 
came  a  symphony  to  the  musical  drama,  "  Sant' 
Alessio,"  by  Landi  Salvatore,  dated  1634,  for  3 
Amati  violins,  1  GoffuUer  violin,  1  Rugger  violin,  1 
Rugger  viola  da  braccio,  1  Maggini  viola  alta,  1 
Gaspare  da  Salo  viola  da  gamba,  1  violin  dated 
1600,  without  name  ;  1  ancient  harp,  1  archibutt  by 
Aloysius  Maroncini,  and  one  clavecm  by  Cristtjfori. 
After  an  Andalusian  song,  the  next  item  of  the 
programme  was  the  "  Macbeth  "  music  attrtbuted 


to  Matthew  Lock,  with  an  orchestra  which  included 
organ,  (lute,  2  oboes,  1  hautbois  de  ehasse,  a  bas- 
soon, viola,  bass  viol,  a  serpent,  and  a  virginal. 
Airs  by  Mozart  (from  the  "Nozze  di  Figaro")  and 
Filippi  were  followed  by  a  cantata  dated  1062,  by 
Michael  Jacobi,  of  Braudenburgh,  for  four  voices, 
with  accompaniment  for  a  spinet,  a  czakan,2  flutes, 
a  bass  flute,  a  cornet  a  bonquin,  trumpet,  violin,  alto, 
viol  de  gamba,  harp,  cymbals,  and  organ.  A  Rou- 
manian song,  "  S'a  stins  asa  de  lesne,"  by  Cante- 
cclii,  Romanii,  was  followed  by  the  "  Marehe  des 
iSIousquetaires  du  Roi  de  France,"  by  LuUy,  dated 
1677,  and  performed  by  2  hautboys,  a  hunting  haut- 
boy, bassoon,  serpent,  and  two  drums.  The  air 
"  Kathleen  Mavourueen,"  for  some  reason  or 
another,  came  next,  and  was  followed  by  a  duet 
from  Rossini's  "  Zelum-a,"  witli  accompaniment  for 
cor'anglais  and  harp  ;  a  choral  students'  song  dated 
1527,  a  canon  for  four  voices  by  Martini,  "  Russische 
Jagdmusik,"  by  Vai-schck,  dated  1761,  for  26  art- 
ists ;  and  lastly,  a  Hungarian  dance  by  Czardas,  for 
Tsigane  orchestra.  The  concert  was  organized  by 
Messrs.  Kraus,  of  Florence,,  who  possess  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  collections  of  ancient  musical 
instruments  in  the  bands  of  any  private  persons. 


Paris.  —  Conservatoire  (February  22):  Sym- 
phonj'  in  F  (Beethoven)  ,•  Paternoster,  unaccom- 
panied chorus  (Meyerbeer) ;  Overture,  "  Giaour  " 
(Th.  Gorwy);  Chorus  from  "  Armide "  (Lulli); 
Music  to  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  (Mendels- 
sohn). Concert  Populaire  (February  22):  Sym- 
phony in  D,  No.  45  (Haydn);  Offertory  (Gounod): 
Violin  Cocerto  (Beethoven) ;  "  Kermesse"(Godard); 
Overture,  " Freischiitz "  (Weber).  Chatelet  Con- 
cert (February  22)  :  Scotch  Symphony  (Mendels- 
sohn); iVagments  from  Fourth  Symphony (Tchai- 
kowsky  ) ;  Tarantelle  for  flute  and  clarinet 
(Saint-Saiins) ;  Andante  and  variations  from  Sestet 
(Beethoven);  "  L'Arlc'sienne "  (Bizet).  Concert 
Populaire  (February  29)  :  Music  to  Goethe's  "  Faust " 
(Schumann).  Chatelet  Concert  (February  29)  : 
Symphony,  D  minor  (Beethoven) ;  Second  Violin 
Concerto  (Max  Bruch) ;  Sce'nes  Symphoniques 
(Dubois) ;  Violin  Suite  (Raff) ;  Fragments  from 
"  Dalila  „  (Ch.  Lefevre);  Danse  espagnoles  (Sara- 
sate)  ;  Overture,  "  Francs  Juges  "  (Berlioz).  Cha- 
telet Concert  (March  7)  :  Symphonie  fantastique 
(Berlioz) ;  Divertissement  from  "  Le  Roi  de  Lahore  " 
(Massenet) ;  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  (Marie  Jaell) ; 
Danse  Macabre  (Saint-Saens);  Overture,  "La  Forza 
del  Destino  "  (Verdi).  Conservatoire  (March  14): 
Choral  Symphony  (Beethoven) :  Rondo  and  Bonr- 
re'e  from  Suite  in  B  minor  (Bach) ;  Overture, 
"  Euryanthe  "  (Weber).  Concert  Populaire  (March 
14) :  Symphony  in  A  (Beethoven) ;  "  Wallenstein's 
Death,"  symphonic  poem  (dTndy) ;  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo, A  minor  (Schxunann) ;  Entr'acte  from  "  Tra- 
viata"  (Verdi);  Overture,  "Euryanthe"  (Weber). 
Chatelet  Concert  (March  14 :  "  Le  Tasse,"  Dramatic 
Symphony  (B.  Godard).  Concert  Populaire  (March 
21) :  Italian  Symphony  (Mendelssohn) ;  Fragment 
f  roui  "  Prometheus  "  (Beethoven) ;  Concerto  Roman- 
tique  for  violin  (B.  Godard)  ;  "  L'Arlc'sienne " 
(Bizet);  Overture,  "  Meistersinger "  (Wagner). 
Chatelet  Concert  (March  21)  "La  Damnation  de 
Faust "  (Berlioz). 

Leipsic.  —  The  Committee  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Concerts  have  invited  German  and  Austrian  arclii- 
tects  to  send  in,  before  the  31st  of  next  month, 
plans  for  a  new  concert-building.  One  prize  of 
3,000  and  another  of  2,000  marks  will  be  awarded, 
respectively,  to  the  best  and  the  second-best  plan, 
-r- At  the  Stadttheatre,  Ingelorg,  by  Paul  Geisler, 
and  Die  Bwyermeisterin  von  Schondorf,  by  August 
Reissmann,  are  in  active  preparation,  and  will 
shortly  be  produced.  It  is  intended  to  organise 
next  season  a  cyclus  of  all  Gliick's  operas,  and 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  it  will  prove 
as  successful  as  the  Mozart  Cyclus.  On  the  24th 
ult.,  there  was  a  concert  which  derived  especial 
lustre  from  the  co-operation  of  Mad.  Schuch-Proska 
and  Mdlle.  Bianca  Bianchi.  By  the  side  of  these 
two  ladies,  Herr  Robert  Fischoff,  the  yomig  pianist, 
well-known  as  prize-crowned  pupil  of  the  Vienna 
Conservatory,  held  his  ground  with  distinguished 
honor.  He  performed  compositions  by  Chopin  and 
Liszt.  The  local  critics  praise  him  for  his  excel- 
lent technical  training  and  for  alreadj'  possessing  so 
ripe  an  intellect  that  great  hopes  may  be  built  on 
the  further  career  of  his  eminent  talent.  He  pro- 
ceeded from  this  place  to  Berlin,  with  the  object  of 
giving  concerts  there. 

Cologne.  —  The  fifty-seventh  Musical  Festival 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  under  the  direction  of  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller,  will  be  held  here  at  Whitsuntide.  The 
following  is  the  programme,  as  definitely  settled:. 
First  daj' :  Overture,  Zur  Weilie  des  Ilat/se.s  (Bee- 1 


thoven),  and  Israel  in  Egypt  (Handel).  Second 
day:  Symphony,  No.  8  (Beethoven);  Andante  for 
String-Band  (Haydn);  Die  Nacht,ior  solo,  chorus 
and  orchestra  (Hiller);  Pianoforte  Concerto  (Schu- 
mann), played  by  Mad.  Clara  Schumann;  and 
"Whitsuntide  Cantata"  (S.  Bach).  Third  day: 
Overture  to  Genoveva  (Schumann);  Symphony  in 
A  minor  (Mendelssohn);  Violin  Concerto  (Bee- 
thoven), played  by  Herr  Joachim;  Overture  to  Der 
Freischiit:,  and  sundry  vocal  solos.  In  addition  to 
the  two  eminent  artists  already  named.  Mad.  Mar- 
cella  Sembrieh,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dresden ; 
Mdlle.  Adele  Asman,  of  Berlin  ;  M.  Henrik  West- 
berg,  of  Copenhagen;  and  Dr.  Krauss,  of  this  place 
are  engaged.  A  new  and  unpublished  Requiem,  for 
soloists,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  by  Herr  Theodor 
Gouvy,  was  recently  performed,  under  the  com- 
poser's own  direction,  at  a  concert  of  the  Church- 
Music  Association.  A  second  performance  took 
place  a  few  days  subsequently. 

ilADAME  Clara  Sciil.mann  is  preparing  a  new 
and  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  her  deceased 
husband,  as  also  a  biography,  em-iched  by  the  liter- 
ary remains  of  that  great  composer  in  the  shape 
of  letters,  criticisms,  essays,  etc.,  (hitherto  not 
made  known).  Such  a  publication,  coming  from 
such  a  source,  is  sure  of  a  hearty  and  unanimous 
welcome.  —  Graphic 
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THE  FIFTH  TRIEXKIAL  FESTIVAL. 
It  was  a  most  brilliant,  grand,  impressive  open- 
ing on  Tuesday  evening.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  general  voice  of  one  of  the  largest  and'  most 
cultivated  audiences  ever  assembled  in  the  JMusie 
Hall  j)ronounces  it  by  far  the  most  perfect  pre- 
sentation of  St.  Paul  —  or  perhaps  of  any  oratorio 
—  that  we  have  ever  had  in  Boston.  And  that  is 
almost  tantamount  to  saying  that,  in  many  impor- 
tant respects,  it  came  very  near  the  mark  of  a 
model  performance.  It  surely  did  so  in  the  cho- 
rus work.  The  chorus  seats  were  full,  and  the 
five  hundred  voices  (one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
sopranos,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  altos,  ninety- 
seven  tenors  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
basses)  were  animated  with  one  spirit  and  in 
admirable  training,  so  that  all  went  promptly  and 
decidedly,  with  rich  and  musical  ensemble,  and 
sensitively  obedient  to  the  conductor's  baton  in 
all  points  of  light  and  shade.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  sublime  choruses :  "  Lord,  thou  alone 
art  God,"  "  O  great  is  the  depth,  "  "  The  nations 
are  now  the  Lord's ; "  of  the  broad,  smooth, 
richly-harmonized  chorales,  (which,  though  they 
may  not  show  an  equal  polyphonic  genius  with 
that  of  Bach,  are  clearly  modelled  after  him,  and 
very  happily,  especially  in  the  two  to  which  Men- 
delssohn has  given  a  figurative  orchestral  accom- 
paniment) ;  of  the  sweet  and  lovely  choruses, 
"  Happy  and  blest,"  and  "  How  lovely  are  the 
messengers ; "  of  the  fierce,  fanatical,  vindictive 
outbursts  of  the  Jews :  "  Stone  him  to  death," 
etc.  (also  after  Bach, — those  liirbce  in  the^Passion 
Music);  of  the  sensuous,_  light-hearted,  Hute- 
accompanied  choruses  of  the  Greeks ;  and  of  such 
expressions  of  pious,  tearful  tenderness  as :  "  Far 
be  it  from  thy  path."  If  there  were  a  few  short- 
comings anywhere,  they  are  lost  in  the  abiding 
memory  of  a  glorious  whole,  just  as  in  any  great 
mass  of  instruments  and  voices  many  slight  dis- 
cords, necessarily  existing,  are  practically  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  vast  volume  of  tone  wa-\-es.  Pos- 
sibly, to  be  very  critical,  the  addition  of  a  dozen 
or  more  good  ringing  tenors  would  have  made  the 
balance  still  more  perfect. 

Equal  praise  belongs  in  candor  to  the  orches- 
tra.. Karely,  if  ever,  have  we  heard  a  more 
efficient  body  of  seventy  instruments.  Tlie  noble 
ovcrtxu-e,  built  on  the  groundwork  of  a  chorale  — 
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a  complete  work  in  itself,  as  shown  in  two  of  the 
Harvard  concerts  —  came  out  with  splendid  life 
and  energy ;  and  the  accompaniments  were  always 
delicate  or  brilliant,  as  tlie  case  required,  always 
clear  and  sensitively  true.  The  violin  force,  witli 
Bernhard  Listemann  at  the  head,  was  of  the 
honest,  telling  kind.  The  contra-fagotto,  rather 
a  stranger  to  our  concerts,  made  its  presence  felt. 
The  reeds  and  flutes  were  sweet  and  true,  and 
the  brass,  for  whicli  Mendelssohn  gives  splendid 
opportunities  in  St.  Paul,  rang  out  with  refresh- 
ing and  exhilarating  challenge  :  "  Rise  up,  arise  !  " 
"  Sleepers,  awake,"  etc.  Nor  must  we,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  accompaniment,  forget  the  great  organ, 
whose  participation  here  and  there,  under  the 
skillful  hands  of  Mr.  Lang,  was  very  noticeable, 
and  helped  greatly  to  bring  out  the  full  intention 
of  the  composer.  We  understand  that  he  had 
taken  pains  to  procure  from  Germany  Mendels- 
sohn's full  organ  score,  and  that  we  lieard  it  for 
the  first  time  on  this  occasion. 

The  principal  solo  singers,  both  in  recitative 
and  song,  proved  etpial  to  their  exacting  tasks. 
The  limpid,  lovely  quality  of  Miss  Thursby's 
pure  and  flexible  soprano  voice,  with  her  finished, 
tasteful,  refined  execution,  fitted  lier  well  for  the 
music.  Her  recitative  was  clear,  artistic  and 
expressive,  and  her  rendering  of  the  great  aria : 
"  Jerusalem  "  and  of  that  fresh  and  fragrant  little 
melody,  the  Arioso :  ■'  I  will  sing  of  Thy  great 
mercies,"  was  delightful.  Miss  Thursby's  singing 
is  that  of  a  bird-like,  happj',  child-like  nature, 
not  a  deep  one  ;  she  was  not  made  for  a  grand 
singer,  but  surely  for  a  most  charming  one.  Miss 
Winant's  rich  and  soulful  contralto  told  to  excel- 
lent advantage  in  the  little  that  it  had  to  do.  In 
the  fine  aria  :  "  The  Lord  is  mindful  of  his  own," 
she  sang  with  true  and .  tender  feeling,  and  was 
most  heartily  applauded.  Mr.  M.  W.  Wliitney, 
our  great  basso,  always  to  be  relied  upon,  always 
dignified  and  large  in  style,  and  of  consummate 
ease  and  steadiness  in  execution,  acquitted  him- 
self nobly,  as  he  always  does  ;  but  he  hardly  rose 
to  the  inspiration  of  which  he  has  shown  himself 
capable  sometimes ;  there  was  a  certain  heaviness 
which  needed  to  be  lifted  by  tlie  buoyant  soul 
within. 

The  chief  honors  were  borne  off  by  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Adams.  For  once  he  was  entirely  himself 
again,  his  voice  free  from  huskiness,  and  he  im- 
proved the  auspicious  opportunity  to  show  him- 
self the  noble  artist  that  he  is.  Those  who  heard 
him  this  time,  can  readily  believe  that  this  Boston 
singer  has  lield  the  position  of  principal  tenor  for 
seven  years  in  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna. 
In  the  recitative,  of  which  he  had  by  far  the 
-largest  portion,  he  was  admirable.  The  voice 
rang  out  clear,  large,  sweet  and  musical ;  his  dec- 
lamation was  of  the  most  positive  and  manly 
character,  and  his  enunciation  simply  perfect. 
"\\'hen  it  came  to  the  great  aria  :  "  Be  thou  faith- 
ful until  death,"  he  rose  to  something  like  true 
inspiration ;  the  effect  was  magical ;  every  tone 
contained  a  wealth  of  fervor  and  of  beauty,  and 
the  applause  knew  no  bounds.  The  only  draw- 
back with  Mr.  Adams  (when  he  is  in  such 
voice)  is  that,  like  most  possessors  of  fine  natural 
voices,  he  becan)e  a  singer  before  becoming  a 
musician ;  this  was  felt  in  several  slips  in  the  con- 
certed pieces. 

On  the  beauty  and  the  giandcur  of  the  Ora- 
torio itself  we  need  not  enlarge  here,  having 
already  e.xprcsscd  our  opinion  of  it  (very  im- 
perfectly to  l>e  sure)  as  one  of  tlic  noblest  monu- 
ments of  this  form  of  Art-work,  superior  in  some 
re.ipects  even  to  Elijah,  in  the  "  Xotes  "  ajjpended 
to  the  book  of  jirogrammrs. 

We  liave  recorded  a  most  auspicious  opening 
of  tlie  festival.  And  liere  we  are  stopped  at  the 
threshold  by  tlie  call  to  "go  to  [iress,"  leaving  the 
six   remaining  concert.",   for   more    retro.»pective 


notice.  When  this  appears  but  two  more  will  be 
left  for  those  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
procure  seats  at  the  eleventh  hour.  This  after- 
noon, a  miscellaneous  concert,  including  two  very 
noble  and  fresh,  but  short  choral  works,  namely : 
Handel's  Utrecht  Jubilate,  and  a  suljlime  Quartet 
and  Chorus  by  Sebastian  Bach ;  besides  a  liberal 
anthology  of  vocal  solos,  none  of  them  hackneyed, 
exliibiting  each  of  the  principal  vocalists  in 
things  of  their  own  choice.  Finally,  tomorrow 
(Sunday)  evening,  Handel's  Oratorio  of  Solomon, 
which  has  not  been  heard  here  for  twenty-five 
years,  with  Miss  Thursby,  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg, 
Miss  Annie  Cary,  Mr.  Courtney  and  Mr.  John  F. 
Winch,  as  soloists. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

The  Cecilia.  —  The  first  performance  here  of 
Schumann's  Manfred  music,  in  the  third  concert  of 
the  season  (April  24),  intrinsically  considered,  was  a 
musical  event  second  to  no  other  of  the  year  past. 
Intrivsicallij,  we  say,  for  doubtless  there  have  been 
some  things  more  exciting  to  the  public  curiosity 
and  more  widely  appreciated.  But  the  Manfred 
music  is  a  thoroughly  genial  and  original  creation, 
fully  worthy  of  the  noble,  although  gloomy  poem 
of  Lord  Byron,  to  which  it  is  wedded.  Every 
measure  of  the  composition  is  full  of  beauty,  while 
it  reveals  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  (sick)  musician 
with  the  morbid,  introspective,  misanthropic  mood 
of  the  poet.  In  spite  of  its  monstrous  plot,  the 
poem  is  full  of  poetic  inspiration,  and  in  spite  of 
its  faithful  illustration  of  the  text,  the  music  is 
most  musical  and  full  of  exquisite  enchantment. 
You  cannot  say  that  of  much  of  the  audacious  and 
astounding  "  programme  music  "  now  in  vogue. 

The  few  purely  instrumental  numbers  of  Man- 
fred, which  had  been  heard  in  several  seasons  of  the 
Harvard  Symphony  Concerts,  had  prepared  many 
of  the  audience  to  expect  a  rare  treat  from  the 
whole  work.  These  were  :  first,  the  wonderful  over- 
ture, entirely  sui  rjeneris,  and  inspired  with  the  very 
mood  and  genius  of  Manfred  —  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  overtures  ever  composed,  —  and  yet, 
while  so  true,  so  holding  the  listener  spell-bound  to 
its  mood,  at  the  same  time  so  beautiful,  so  glowing 
with  at  once  the  passion  and  repose  of  art;  and 
then,  by  way  of  soft  relief  and  sympathy  with 
Nature's  cheerfulness,  the  Entr'acte  and  the  fairy- 
like accompaniment  to  the  Invocation  of  the  Witch 
of  the  Alps.  These  were  finely  executed  by  the 
orchestra,  obedient  to  the  baton  of  Mr.  Lang,  whose 
re-appearance  after  a  severe  attack  of  illness  was 
the  signal  for  hearty  congratulation. 

All  besides  these  three  pieces  consists  partly  of  a 
few  short  songs  and  choruses  of  spirits,  and  partly 
of  melodrama,  the  orchestra  furnishing  a  most  deli- 
cate, suggestive,  graphic  accompaniment  to  a  read- 
ing of  portions  of  the  text  (this  time  by  Mr. 
Howard  M.  Ticknor,  who  acquitted  himself  of  the 
difficult  task  with  good  judgment,  dignity  and  taste). 
The  short  songs  of  the  four  spirits  (see  article  on 
our  first  page)  were  well  delivered  by  Miss  Ella  M. 
Abbott,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Noyes,  Mr.  B.  L.  Knapp,  and 
Mr.  A.  F.  Arnold.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a 
more  lovely,  soulful  melody  than  that  sung  by  the 
violins,  etc.,  to  No.  2,  the  Appearance  of  a  Beautiful 
Female  Figure,  with  its  delicate,  breath-catching, 
syncopated  accompaniment.  Then  come  the  four 
bass  voices  in  the  dark  and  heavy  music  of  the 
Incantation,  which  is  very  impressive.  But  the 
cloud  is  almost  immediately  lifted  by  the  scene  of 
the  Chamois  Hunter,  and  the  melody  of  the  Ran:- 
des-Vaches,  played  on  the  English  horn  (very  beau- 
tifully by  M.  de  Ribas).  The  contrast  of  its  two 
tunes,  one  a  musing,  mclanclioly  strain,  the  other  a 
light,  merry  dance,  is  delightful,  and  recalls  all  the 
pastoral  fascination  of  the  Alps. 

Tart  II.  opens  with  the  Eulr'arle  and  the  Witch  of 
theAlpx  piece  already  mentioned ;  so  that  the  whole 
middle  portion  of  the  work  is  sweet  and  light  and 
graceful.  And  now  we  are  transported  to  the  dark 
aboile  of  Aliriiiian  and  evil  spirits.  Their  liynm 
before  their  master's  tlirone  forms  the  most  impos- 
ing chorus  in  the  work,  for  first  and  second  soi>raiio, 
alto,  tenor  and  bass.  It  lias  a  gloomy  and  ajipall- 
ing  grandeur,  and  it  is  a  relief   when  the  spirit  of 


Astarte,  Manfred's  beloved,  is  summoned  up,  with  a 
like  tender  melodramatic  accompaniment  to  that  of 
the  former  "beautiful  female"  apparition.  The 
musical  conception  (purely  instrumental)  of  the 
whole  interview  is  exquisite. 

Part  III.  The  Faust-like  soUloquy  of  Manfred 
in  his  chamber,  his  address  to  the  setting  sun,  his 
dialogue  with  the  abbot,  the  grim  apparition  of  the 
fateful  spirit  who  comes  to  summon  him  away,  is 
all  made  as  expressive  musically  as  a  few  sparing 
touches  of  melodramatic  art  can  make  it.  The 
concluding  cloister  choruses,  Requiem  and  Et  lux 
perpetua  are  Schumann's  arbitrary  addition  to 
Byron's  poem ;  but  musically  they  are  very  beauti- 
ful and  church-like  in  style  and  feeling,  and  they 
are  very  short.  We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Lang 
and  the  Cecilia,  and  Mr.  Ticknor,  upon  the  excel- 
lent presentation  of  so  difficult  a  work. 

Whatever  of  gloom  and  depression  the  poetry 
and  music  of  the  Manfred  left  upon  the  audience 
was  happily  relieved  by  the  short,  and  for  the  most 
part  hopeful,  joyful  music  of  Max  Bruch's  cantata. 
Fair  Ellen,  of  which  the  chorus  work  was  rich  and 
euphonious,  and  the  solos  were  well  sung  by  Miss 
Abbott  and  Dr.  Bullard. 


Euterpe.  —  The  fifth  and  last  Chamber  Concert 
of  the  second  season  took  place  at  Mechanics'  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  22.  In  the  expectation, 
probably,  of  larger  things  looming  on  the  musical 
horizon,  the  attendance  was  not  as  numerous  as 
usual.  But  the  programme  was  one  of  the  most 
inviting  and  rewarding  of  the  season ;  and  the 
interpretation,  by  the  Beethoven  Quintette  Club 
(Messrs.  Allen,  Dannreuther,  Henry  Heindl,  Rietzel 
and  Wulf  Fries)  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
we  have  had  this  winter.  The  programme  offered 
two  works  of  the  first  order:  Cherubim's  first 
Quartet,  in  E  flat,  and  Mozart's  Quintet  in  G  minor. 

The  Cherubini  Quartet  was  indeed  refreshing , 
after  the  many  years  during  which  we  have  not 
been  allowed  to  hear  it.  It  is  a  masterly  work  in 
all  respects,  whether  of  technique  or  poetic  inspi- 
ration ;  full  of  melody,  full  of  light,  and  symmetry, 
and  progressive  interest,  and  thoroughly  plastic  in 
form,  the  author's  rare  contrapuntal  skill  being 
always  subservient  to  spontaneous  expression.  The 
first  movement  (Introductory  Adagio  and  Allegro 
agitato)  is  a  very  clear,  square,  wholesome,  vigorous 
and  satisfactory  piece  of  work.  The  Larglietto  is 
remarkable  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  con- 
tents, always  kept  close  to  one  leading  theme  which 
dominates  the  whole.  It  is  a  quaint,  pregnant,  and 
enticing  theme  of  considerable  length.  Light  and 
airy  variations  follow,  the  'cello  keeping  silence,  but 
evidently  thinking  very  earnestly,  for  finally  he 
breaks  out  in  loud,  angry  running  passages,  carry- 
ing the  tenor  along  with  him,  as  much  as  to  say  to 
his  comrades;  "Enough  of  this  dilettante  toying 
with  a  noble  theme !  let  us  have  earnest  work." 
From  this  point  the  four-part  development  grows 
richer  and  more  complex  to  the  end.  One  of  the 
variations  forms  a  subdued  and  mystical  sort  of 
organ  interlude,  after  which  the  figurative  bass 
leads  off  again  with  double  energy.  The  Scherzo, 
a  bewitchingly  light  and  lifesome  movement,  shows 
that  Mendelssohn  was  not  the  first  to  overhear  the 
fairies.  The  Finale  {Allegro  assai)  is  kindred  with 
the  opening  Allegro,  and  rounds  the  Quartet  to  a 
symmetrical  and  brilliant  close.  We  trust  that  we 
shall  he.ar  this  Quartet  oftener  in  future,  and  its 
two  sisters  likewise.  Still  more  enchanting  was 
the  much  more  familiar  G  minor  Quintet  of  Mozart, 
as  happy  an  inspiration,  and  as  flawless  a  model  in 
one  kind,  as  is  his  G  minor  Sj'inphony  in  another. 
It  requires  no  description.  Enough  to  say  that  it 
was  nicely  and  artistically  played. 


Mr.  B.  J.  Lang's  Two  Concert.?,  at  Mechan- 
ics' Hall  (Ajiril  1,  and  29,)  filled  every  seat  with 
eager  listeners.  The  first  programme  opened  with 
a  repetition  of  the  Trio  in  G  minor  by  Hans  von 
Bronsart,  which  excited  so  mucli  interest  last  year. 
Mr.  Lang  had  associated  with  him  in  its  perform- 
ance, Mr.  C.  N.  Allen,  violin,  and  Wulf  Fries,  'cello. 
The  interpretation  lacked  nothing  of  spirit  or  dis- 
crimination, and  the  impression  wliich  the  work  be- 
fore made  of  nerve,  originality  and  power  was  con- 
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firmed.  The  opening  Allegro  is  intense  and  pas- 
sionate ;  tlie  Sclicrzo  (Vivace),  not  in  three-four 
measure,  has  a  quaint,  frolic  humor;  the  Adagio 
has  solemnity  and  gi-andcur,  ratlier  closely  rcscm- 
hling  Chopin's  funeral  march  in  the  beginning ;  and 
the  Finale  (Allegro  agitato),  though  more  conven- 
tional, is  vigorous  and  effective. 

Next  followed  a  flowery  chain  of  ten  short  songs, 
sung  as  one  number  by  iVIr.  George  L.  Osgood. 
These  were,  three  by  Sehunuinn :  "  Per  Himniel 
hat  eine  Thrivne  geweint,"  "  Warum  willst  du  An- 
dere  fragen,"  and  "Rose,  Meer  und  Sonne;"  three 
by  Schubert : "  Barcarolle,"  "  ])ass  sie  hicr  gevvesen," 
and  "  Wohin "  (Brook  Song);  three  by  Robert 
Pranz :  "  Die  Harrende,"  "  Sterne  mit  den  gold'nen 
Fiisschen,"  and  the  Serenade ;  one  by  ^Rubinstein : 
"As  sings  the  lark  in  ether  blue."  They  are  all 
delicate  and  cliarming  songs,  and  Mr.  Osgood  sang 
very  sweetl3',  with  great  refinement  of  expression, 
only  too  continually  sotto  voce,  so  that  at  times  it 
seemed  but  the  delicate  shadow  of  a  voice ;  yet  no 
one  better  knows  how  to  let  each  song  breathe 
forth  its  own  peculiar  life. 

A  Sonata  for  piano  and  'cello,  op.  .'32,  by  Saint- 
Saens,  was  played  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Fries 
and  Mr.  Lang.  It  is  a  clear,  musician-like  work  in 
three  movements,  but  has  not  left  any  marked  im- 
pression which  we  can  recall.  But  what  woke 
us  all  up  to  new  life,  dispelling  all  possibility  of 
doubt  about  its  genial  excellence  and  beauty,  was 
the  Concerto  of  Bach  for  four  pianofortes,  with 
string  accompaniment,  given  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  It  consists  of  three  short  movements: 
Moderato,  Largo,  and  Allegro.  The  four  pianos 
were  played  by  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sherwood,  Mr. 
J.  C.  D.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Lang;  and  they  did  it 
con  amore.  It  is  wonderfully  interesting,  not  merely 
for  its  contrapuntal  skill  and  learning,  but  for  its 
fresh  ideal  beauty.  After  a  number  of  long  com- 
positions of  which  one  hardly  knows  whether  he 
likes  them  or  not,  commend  us  to  a  work  like  this ! 

Mr.  Lang's  second  programme  was  as  follows : 

Quartet,  No.  T,  Op.  1!12,  No.  2 Joachim  Eaff. 

The  Miller's  Pretty  Daughter,  a  cycle  of  tone-poems. 
The  Youth  —  Allegretto 
The  Mill— Allegro. 

The  Miller's  Daughter— Andante  quasi  adagietto. 
L'nrest  —  Allegro. 

Proposal  —  Andantino  quasi  allegretto. 
For  the  Nuptial  Eve  —  Vivace. 
Messrs.  Bernhard  Listemann,  F.  Listemann,  T.  Mullaly, 
and  A.  Heindl. 

Songs.   "  Mio  caro  bene  " Handel. 

"  Stinune  der  Liehe  "      Schubert. 

"  Im  Abendroth  " " 

"Im  Mai,"  Op.  11,  No.  3 Franz. 

"  Liebesbotschaft " Schubert. 

"  Am  leuchtenden  Sommermorgen  "  .    .       Franz. 

■'AuClmetiere" Saint-Saiins. 

"  Klinge  meiii  Pandero  " Jensen. 

"  Be  not  so  coy,  beloved  child  "      .    .  Eubiiistein. 

"  Der  Lenz  " Lassen. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Winch. 
Piano-forte  and  String  Quintet,  Op.  30,  B  flat,  (first  time). 

Goldmark. 
Allegro  vivace  —Adagio—  Scherzo  —Allegro  vivace. 
Messrs.  B.  Listemann,  F.  Listemann,  J.  C.  Mullaly,  A. 
Heindl  and  B.  J.  Lang. 

We  cannot  say  that  Raff's  "  Schiine  Miillerin " 
Quartet,  played  here  once  before  in  a  Euterpe  con- 
cert, improved  much  on  acquaintance.  Not  because 
it  is  a  "  programme  "  Quartet,  and  not  constructed 
on  the  classical  model,  but  because  most  of  the  mu- 
sic of  its  six  movements,  or  its  cycle  of  six  pieces, 
in  spite  of  passages  both  sweet  and  passionate, 
seemed  to  us  feebly  sentimental  and  not  seldom 
dreary ;  it  lacked  the  wholesome  stimulus  of  good 
sound  music ;  its  sentiment  seemed  artificial.  But 
many  liked  it,  and  we  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Winch  was  in  excellent  voice  and  sang  with 
fervor,  with  artisticTfinish,  and  with  fine  expression. 
Especially  happy  was  he  in  the  Handel  arias.  The 
two  by  Schubert  were  particularly  delicate  and 
lovely,  and  the  two  by  Franz  were  like  fresh  little 
wildflowers  of  melody,  set  in  charming  accompani- 
ment, as  nature  sets  her  flowers  amid  exquisite  sur- 
roundings. These  were  all  delicate  and  tender; 
but  a  stronger  breeze  sprang  up  in  the  songs  by 
Rubinstein,  to  die  down  again  to  a  dead  level  in  the 
"  Cemetery  "  air  by  Saint-Saens. 


The  new  Quintet  by  Goldmark  has  much  to  inter- 
est one  in  the  two  middle  movements,  at  least ;  but 
those  who  liked  the  Raff  thing  much,  appear  to 
have  been  but  indifferently  pleased  with  this.  We 
will  not  judge  without  another  hearing. 

Several  more  concerts  await  notice. 


In  Pkospect.  After  the  absorbing  Festival  one 
willingly  rests  from  music  for  a  lew  days;  but  the 
season  is  by  no  means  over.  Thencxt  event  of  interest 
will  be  the  postponed  performance  (for  the  first  time  in 
Boston)  of  Berlioz's  IJumnaUon  de  Favst,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang.  This  will  be  next  Friday 
evening.  May  14,  at  the  Boston  JIusic  Hall.  With  the 
fine  orchestra  of  BO,  the  select  chorus  of  220  niLxed 
voices,  and  such  soloists  as  Mrs.  Humphrey-Allen,  Mr. 
Wm.  J.  AVinch,  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Hay,  and  Mr.  Schle- 
siuger,  and  after  fresh  rehearsal,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
success. 

On  Saturday  evening  (15th),  the  accomplished  yoimg 
pianist,  Mr.  .John  A.  Preston,  will  give  a  concert  in 
Mechanics'  Hall.  Besides  piano  solos  from  the  works 
of  Dvorak  (new)  and  Schumann,  Mr.  Preston  will  play, 
with  Messrs.  Dannreuther  and  Wulf  Fries,  a  new  Trio 
by  the  Russian  composer  Niipravnik,  and  Mr.  Wm.  J. 
Winch  will  contribute  several  songs. 

Next  comes,  to  the  delight  of  lovers  of  pianoforte 
music,  Herr  Joseffy,  with  the  charming  violinist 
Adamowski.  They  will  give  three  concerts,  in  the 
Music  Hall,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings.  May  17 
and  18,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  May  22.  The  first 
progranmie  offers  the  E-flat  Trio,  Op.  100,  by  Schubert; 
Violin  Solos :  Scherzo  by  Spohr,  and  Cavatina  by  Raff ; 
Piano  Solo:  Schumann's  Kriesleriana;  Songs  without 
Words  by  Mendelssohn,  and  "  Veneziae  Napoli,"  (T«- 
rantellit)  by  Liszt;  "Kreutzer"  Sonata;  piano  and 
violin,  Beethoven.  The  second  includes  a  piano  and 
'  cello  Sonata  by  Paibinstein ;  Trio  in  G,  Haydn ;  violin 
solo,  "  ZigeuuerWeisen,"  by  Sarasate;  for  piano  solos: 
Mendelssohn's  "Variations  Serieuses,"  and  smaller 
things  by  Scarlatti,  Kirnberger,  Field,  Sehnbert  and 
Joseffy;  finally,  the  great  ^Schumann  Quintet,  Op.  44. 
The  third  concert  will  open  with  a  Quartet,  in  A,  for 
piano  and  strings,  by  Mozart,  and  end  with  Hummel's 
Septet  with  all  the  instruments.  There  will  also  be  the 
Saint-Saens  Variations  for  two  pianos  on  a  theme  by 
Beethoven,  and  a  Romance  lor  -i  iolin  by  Saint-Saens. 
Herr  Joseffy' s  piano  solos  will  Include  the  Chromatic 
Fantasie  and  Fngue,  a  Passepied  and  a  Gavotte,  by 
Bach,  and  five  characteristic  pieces  by  Liszt,  —  certainly 
a  tempting  programme  of  the  whole! 

Max  Bruch's  Odysseus  is  to  be  repeated  by  the 
Cecilia,  with  orchestra,  on  the  evening  of  May  24. 
Dates  of  concerts  of  the  Apollo  and  the  Boylston  Clubs 
will  be  found  in  our  Calendar. 


MUSICAL  COKRESPONDENCE. 

Baltimore,  April  19.  —  The  Seventh  Peabody  Sym- 
phony Concert,  on  the  10th  inst.,  presented  the  following 
programme  :  — 

a.  Symphony,  A  minor.    The  "Scotch."    .    [Mendelssohn. 

b.  Piano-Concerto,  G.  minor.    No.  1    M^ork  23. 

(Madame  Nannette  Falk-Auerbach.) 

Song,  with  piano  (JNIignon) Fr.  Liszt. 

"  A  wondrous  thing  't  must  be  indeed." 
(Miss  Elisa  Baraldi.) 
Overture  to  the  Danish  drama  "  Elfln  Hill." 

Work  100 Fr.  Kuhlau. 

On  last  Saturday  the  last  of  the  seventeen  Chamber 
Concerts  was  given,  with  the  following  programme :  — 

String  Quartet,  F  major.    Work  1. 

Edwin  A.  Jones,  ex-Student. 
AUeyro  con  brio. — Adac/io, — Appassionato. — Scherzo,  presto. 
— Finale:  Larijo  ;  Fnga,  allegro  vivace. 
(Messrs.  Fincke,  Allen,  Schaeter,  and  Jungnickel.) 

Mignon.    Song  with  piano Fr.  Liszt. 

(Miss  Mary  Kelly,  student  of  the  Conservatory,  first  year.) 

Spring  Song,  from  the  opera  The  Vath/rie,  .    K.  Wagner. 

(Mr.  H.  Glass,  student  of  the  Conservatory,  first  year.) 

Piano  Quartet,  G.  minor.    No.  1 Mozart. 

For  piano,  violin,  viola  and  'cello. 

(Miss  Esther  Murdoch,  student  of  the  Conservatory,  second 

year,  Messrs.  Fincke,  Schaefer,  and  Jungnickel.) 

The  quartet  by  Mr.  Jones,  which  was  played  here  for 
the  second  time  in  public,  is  a  work  containing  much  that 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  application  of  the  young  com- 
poser. We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  anything 
strikingly  original  in  the  Opus  No.  1  of  a  young  com- 
poser ;  and  Mr.  Jones's  maiden  eifort  does  not  afford 
anything  strikingly  original.  But  in  melodious  and 
harmonic  treatment,  and  in  the  artistically  wrought 
fiiffa  in  the  last  movement,  it  must  be  put  down  as  a 


work  that  interests  and  holds  the  attention  of  the  lis- 
tener throughout.  The  Adagio  appassionato,  although 
a  veiy  pleasing  movement,  is  not  what  its  name  would 
lead  us  to  expect,  and  the  Sclierzo  is  Haydn  all  over. 
The  closing  movement,  however,  is  a  piece  of  work 
with  which  the  composer  may  well  be  satisfied.  The 
whole  denotes  correct  theoretical  study  and  careful 
treatment. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  is  an  ex-student  of  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory, is,  1  believe,  a  Bostonian  by  birth,  aud  left 
here  some  months  ago  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
Boston.  C.  F. 

May  3.  —  The  season  of  Symphony  concerts  closed 
on  the  24th  nit.,  at  the  Peabody  Institute,  with  the  fol- 
lowing programme: 

Symphony  C  minor.  No.  1.  Work  5.     .    .    Niels  W.  Gade. 

Songs  with  piano.    • *.    Ch.  Gounod. 

Le  ^'.allon.  —  Le  Soir. — O  ma  belle  Eebelle. — Au  Prin- 
temps.  Miss  Elisa  Baraldi. 

a.  Concert-Romance  D.  Work  27.     [For  violoncello  and 
orchestra] Asger  Hamerik. 

Mr.  E.  Green. 

b.  Jewish  Trilogy.     Work  19.    For  orchestra.   Composed 
in  Paris.    Overture.  —  Lamento.  —  Siuf onia  trionf ale. 

The  novelty  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Hamerik's  'cello 
Romance,  one  of  the  few  compositions  for  that  instru- 
ment that  are  within  the  grasp  of  every  'cello  player 
of  any  pretensions,  aud  at  the  same  time  sufticiently 
scientific  to  make  them  Interesting  to  the  musician. 
The  theme  is  simple  and  pleasing  and  the  instrumen- 
tation is  done  in  the  most  charming  manner.  On 
Monday  evening  the  "  Liederkranz "  choral  society 
gave  a  complete  and  quite  successful  rendering  of 
Haydn's  Creation  to  a  large  and  much  delighted  audi- 
ence. 

The  Peabody  chorus  class,  which  has  been  under 
training  during  the  season  by  Professor  Fritz  Fincke, 
the  new  vocal  instructor,  appeared  in  a  concert  at  the 
Institute  on  Saturday  last.  The  selections  embraced 
the  ciiornses  "  Come  gentle  spring"  and  "The  heav- 
ens are  telling"  from  Haydn's  Seasons  and  Creation; 
an  Ave  verum  from  Mozart  (sung  alia  capella)  and  the 
"Hallelujah"  chorus  from  the  Messiah.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  programme  was  made  up  of  recitatives 
and  airs  from  the  Creation  :\nd  the  Messiah,  sung  by 
Miss  Antonia  Henne,  Miss  Henrietta  Hunt,  and  Mr. 
Franz  Remmertz;  and  the  overture  and  pastorale  from 
the  Messiah,  played  by  the  Peabody  string  orchestra, 
who  also  supported  the  chorus  in  the  selections  named 
above.  The  work  accomplished  by  Professor  Fincke 
with  the  voices  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  during 
one  short  season  is  very  surprising ;  and  on  Saturday 
he  had  an  opportunity  not  only  of  showjng  his  skill  as 
a  chorus  director,  but  also  gave  evidence  of  his  ability 
in  handling  an  orchestra  hastily  brought  together  and 
with  very  little  time  at  command  for  rehearsing.  Mr. 
Fincke  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  here  during  the 
past  winter  by  his  active  interest  in  our  choral  socie- 
ties, and  by  infusing  much  life  and  energy  into  chorus 
mnsic  generaUy,  through  his  example  as  director  of  the 
Peabod}'  choir  and  Wednesday  club  chorus  class.  His 
efforts  will  doubtless  bear  good  fruits  by  encouraging 
a  more  lively  interest  in  oratorio  music  next  season. 

A  fitting  close  to  this  letter  will  be  a  resume  of  the 
works  produced  at  the  Peabody  Institute  during  the 
season,  both  at  the  Symphony  and  at  the  Student's 
Concerts. 

PEABODY  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS. 
Works  performed  during  the  fourteenth  season,  1879-80. 

a.  Symphony,  C  minor.  No.  5,  (twice).      .    .      Beethoven. 

b.  Leonora  Overtiire,  C,  No.  3. 

c.  Sonata  Appassiouata,  F  minor.  Work  57.  For  piano. 

Mme.  Nannette  Falk-Auerbaeh. 

a.  Fragments  from  the  "  Condemnation  of  Faust,"  Berlioz. 

b.  The    Roman   Carnival,    Concert   Overtul'e.      Work    9. 

Performed  twice, 
a.  Piano  Compositions.  Works  IG,  37,  57.    .    .    Fi-.  Chopin. 

Mme.  Julia  Rivi^-Iving. 

&.  Piano  Compositions.  Works  27,  28,  53. 

Mme.  Teresa  Carreno. 

Sclavonic  Rhapsody,  D,  No.  1.  Work  45.      Anton  Dvorak. 

Symphony,  C  minor,  No.  1.  Work  5.       .       Niels  W.  Gade. 

Songs,  with  piano Edvard  Grieg, 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

Songs  with  piano, Ch.  Gounod. 

Miss  Elisa  Baraldi. 

a.  Jewish  Trilogy.  Work  19.  For  orchestra.  1843. 

Asger  Hamerik. 

b.  Fourth  Norse  Suite,  D.  Work  25. 

c.  Concert-Romance,  D.    Work  27.    For  violoncello  and 

orchestra. 

Mr.  R.  Green. 

Raid  of  the  Vikings.  Overture  to  a  Norse  drama.  Work 

25 Emil  Hartmann. 

Overture  to  the  Danish  drama  "  Elfln  Hill."    Work  100. 

Fr.  Kuhlau. 
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a.  Hmigarian  Rhapsody,  C  sliarp  minor.  No  .2.    Fr.  Liszt. 

■    ^    >Iine.  Julia  Kiv^-lviiig. 

b.  Songs,  ^vitll  piano. 

Mr.  Franz  Remmertz. 

c.  Songs,  with  piano. 

Miss  Elisa  Baraldi. 

a.  Symphony,  A  minor.  No.  3.  The  Scotch.    Mendelssohn. 

b.  Piano-Concerto,  G  minor,  No.  1. 

Mme.  Nannette  Falk-Auerbach. 

c.  Andante  e  Rondo,   from   the    violin-concerto.     Tran- 

scribed for  piano. 

Mme.  Julia  Kiv»i-King. 
a.  Ocean  Symphony,  C,  No.  2.  (twice).   Anton  Rubinstein. 
6.  Songs,  with  piano.  Works  8,  32,  33. 

Mr.  Theodore  J.  Toedt. 
c.  Songs,  with  piano.  Works  S,  27,  32,  33,  72. 

Miss  Henrietta  Beebe. 

Symphony,  A.  minor,  No.  2.  Work  55.     ,     C.  Saint-Saens. 

The  Miller's  Pretty  Daughter.  Work  25.    .    Fr.  Schubert. 

Mr.  Franz  Kemmertz. 

Songs,  with  piano R.  Schumann. 

Miss  Antonia  Henne. 

Slumber  Song,  with  piano.         R.  Wagner. 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 
{Conchision  in  next  nnmper.) 


Chicago,  April  30,  1880.  —  Our  musiciil  season  i.'s 
quickly  p.assiug  away,  and  the  .itteutiou  of  all  those 
interested  in  music  is  being  called  to  Cincinnati  and 
Boston,  where  the  great  festivals  are  to  be  given.  A 
number  of  our  representative  musical  people  will  go 
to  these  festivals  from  this  city,  and  in  the  mean  time 
our  own  season  will  come  to  an  early  close.  Since  my 
last  letter  to  the  Journal  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  following  fine  programmes  of  piano- 
forte music  from  Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood,  the  pian- 
ist, of  your  city. 

PHOGR.iMME   I. 

1.  Chromatic  Fantasie  and  Fugue Bach. 

(Arranged  by  H.  v.  Billow.) 

2.  Adante  and  Variations,  F  minor Haydn. 

3.  Fantasie,  C  major,  (Dedicated  to 

Listz.)  Op.  17 Robert  Schumann. 

a.  Durchaus  phantastiseh  und  leidenschaftlich, 

b.  Maessig,  durchaus  energisch, 

c.  Sehr  Langsam,  durchweg  ieise  zu  halten. 

4.  "  La  Fileuse,"  Op.  157,  No.  2     .    .    .    .    Joachim  Raff. 

5.  Barcarolle,  No.  4,  G  major Rubinstein. 

Serenade,  D  minor.  Op.  93 

Valse  Caprice,  E  flat 

"  Eine  Faust  Ouverture." 

(Arranged  by  von  Biilow.) 

6.  "Spinnerlied,"  (from  "Flying  Dutchman"),      Wagner. 
"Lohengrin's  Verweis  an  Elsa," 

"  Isolde's  Love-death,"  (Finale  of  "  Trestan  &  Iselde  "), 
"  JIarch  from  "  Tannhauser." 

(Arranged  by  Liszt.) 

PEOGR.\MME  II. 

1.  Grand  Organ  Fantasie  and  Fugue,  G  minor    .    .    Bach. 

(Piano  arrangement  by  Liszt.) 

2.  "  Loure,"  G  major  (arr.  from  3d  V'oello  suite,)  .    Bach. 

3.  Eight  Etudes Chopin. 

Op.  10,  No.  4,  C  sharp  minor,  (Allegro  con  fuoco,) 

Op.  10,  No.  3,  E  major,  (Lento  ma  non  troppo,) 
Op.  25,  No.  8,  D  flat  major,  (in  sixths,) 
Op.  25,  No.  7,  C  sharp  minor,  (Adagio  Sostenuto,) 
Op.  in.  No,  5,  G  flat  major,  (on  the  black  keys,) 
Op.  25,  No.  II),  B  minor,  (Legato  octaves,) 
Oji.  10,  No.  11,  E  flat  major,  (Arpeggio  chords,) 
Op.  10,  No.  12,  E  minor  (left  hand  study),  (Alle- 
gro con  fuoco.) 

4.  Nocturne,  A  major.  No.  4 Field. 

"  Erolikon,"  Op.  44, 

*'Non  per  libidine,  ma  i»er  gentilezz.a  di  Coure," 
^Lionardo  Eruni,  Vita  di  Dante.) 

5.  No.  1.    "  Ka.ssandra."    "Mein  Buhle  war 

er!  und  er  hat  mich  sehr  geliebt !  "    .    Adolf  .Jensen. 
(Aischylos,  Agamemnon  lllc.) 
No.  2.  Die  Ziiuberin,  (I'he  Enchantress.) 
S.  Etudes  .Symphoniqucs,  Op.  l.'J,    .    .    Robert  Schumann. 
(Theme,  XII  Variations,  and  Finale.) 

PROOKAMME  III. 

1.  Sonate  Pathetfque,  Op.  IZ Beethoven. 

2.  "  Ballade,  A  flat  Op.  47 Chopin. 

Nocturne,  F  sharp  Op.  15, 

Grande  Polonaise,  A  flat  Op.  63. 


3.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  No.  3,  C  sharp  major,      .    .    Bach. 

(WellTempered  Clavichord,) 
Loure,  from  3d  V'cello  suite,  G.  major. 

4.  Trois  Moments  Musicales,  Op.  7  .  Moritz  Moschkowski, 

No.  1,  B  major. 

No.  2,  C  sharp  minor. 

No.  3,  F  slmrp  major. 

5.  Aus  dem  Volksleben,  Op.  19      ....    Edward  Grieg. 

No.  1,  Auf  den  Bergen,  (on  the  Jlountaius,) 
No,  2,  "  Norwegian  Bridal  Party  passing  by," 
No.  3,  Aus  dem  Carneval. 


6.  *'  Waldesrauschen,"  (Forest  Murmers,)  . 
Sixth  Hungarian  Rhapsodie. 


Liszt. 


The  task  of  playing  three  such  programmes  will  be 
appreciated  by  any  pianist  or  cultured  amateur  that 
glances  over  them.  It  is  a  great  pleasuse  for  us  to 
have  yearly  visits  from  Mr.  .Sherwood ;  for  the  example 
of  his  fine  playing  is  enough  to  incite  a  healthy  emu- 
lation among  our  home  pianists.  The  benefit  to  pupils 
of  such  artistic  iuterpretations  as  Mr.  Sherwood  gives, 
is  beyond  calculation.  Our  home  playere  realize  this, 
and  many  a  fine  teacher  has  insisted  upon  his  class 
attending  the  recitals  of  this  artist.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Sherwood  shows  the  student  what  lovely  tones  can 
be  produced  from  the  pianoforte  when  under  the  man- 
agement of  skillful  hands.  •  The  tone  is  never  forced, 
nor  is  sensationalism  indulged  in,  simply  to  produce 
au  effect.  It  is  honest  work,  manifesting  the  ideas  of 
a  sincere  musician.  Ait  seems  to  be  a  controlling  in- 
fluence, and  the  feeling  of  a  soul  attuned  to  music,  is 
manifested  in  all  he  does  with  his  instrument.  He 
will  make  it  ring  in  yery  tenderness  through  a  dreamy 
nocturne  of  Chopin's,  or  become  heroic  and  grand  in 
the  polonaise,  while  in  the  Etades  Syinphuniques  ol 
Schumann,  a  majestic  power  is  manifested  that  lifts 
the  hearer  into  the  influence  of  the  sublime..  To  the 
pianoforte  student  the  advantages  derived  by  listen- 
ing understand ingly  to  such  artistic  playing  as  Mr. 
Sherwood's  are  of  more  value  thau  a  number  of  les- 
sons from  a  good  teacher.  For  while  we  have  a  large 
number  of  careful  and  fine  instructors  in  the  land,  the 
number  of  pianists  who  can  play  as  grandly  as  Mr. 
Sherwood  is  small  the  world  over.  As  I  watch  the 
improvement  made  by  this  gentleman,  year  by  year,  I 
can  but  realize  that  if  the  opportimity  for  practice,  and 
development,  is  afforded  him,  that  he  will  rank  with 
the  greatest  pianists  in  the  world,  even  with  the  most 
famous  of  our  day.  He  is  young  and  earnest,  and  by 
his  early  mastery  of  his  instrument  has  shown  his 
talent,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  his 
artistic  playing  will  win  for  him  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. The  great  need  no  favors  from  the  public,  they 
command  recognition  by  the  very  force  of  their 
powers.  So  I  think  it  will  be  with  Mr.  Sherwood,  if  a 
fitting  opportunity  is  given  him  for  development.  I 
know  that  no  American  pianist  has  the  rank  in  the 
public  favor  that  Mr.  Sherwood  holds  in  onr  city  to- 
day. And  he  won  his  hold  upon  us  by  simply  mani- 
festing his  artistic  skill  as  a  highly  intelligent  pianist; 
one  who  plays  from  the  heart. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  the  Germania  Mamreschor 
gave  a  testimonial  concert  to  Mr.  Belatka,  their  con- 
ductor. They  had  an  orchestra  of  fifty  men,  and  the 
chorus  numbered  one  hundred  voices.  Miss  Helene 
Belatka,  and  Mr.  Schultze  were  the  solo  vocalists. 
The  programme  contained  the  symphony  in  B  flat,  of 
Schumann;  "  Becalmed  at  Sea,"  for  chorus  and  orches- 
tra, by  Fisher;  Aria  from  the  Magic  F  Ciete,  Mozart, 
sung  by  Miss  Belatka ;  selections  from  opera  of 
"  Armin,''  Hoffmason  ;  Andante  and  variations,  from 
Grand  Septuor,  Beethoven  ;  scene  from  Tilunhauser, 
for  chorus  solos,  and  orchestra;  "Cujus  Auimam," 
Rossini,  sung  by  Mr.  Schultze;  and  the  Grand  Finale  to 
Eicnzi,  of  Wagner.  At  a  glance  one  may  see  that  tlie 
selections  were  ambitious.  Li  many  re.spects  this  society 
has  made  great  headway,  and  in  others  it  has  much  to 
leai-n.  Its  conductor  tries  to  bring  out  good  music, 
and  the  works  of  the  new  school  are  studied  most 
enthusiastically.  In  this  note  it  is  impossible  to  more 
than  mention  the  concert,  and  to  wish  the  society  that 
success  that  merit  deserves.  C.  H.  B. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Cincinnati.  As  tlie  Tiiennial  Boston  Festival  goes 
out,  the  Biennial  Cincinnati  Festival  comes  in.  It 
will  be  held  for  four  days.  May  18,  IS),  20  and  21. 
Theodore  Thomas  will  direct  it.  The  chorus  will  be 
very  large,  the  orchestra  much  larger  than  we  have 
had  here.  The  programme  is  rich  and  varied,  con- 
taining one  f.amous  work  of  prime  importance  never 
yet  heaid  in  this  country:  the  great  Mima Soknnis,  in 
n,  of  Beethoven;  also  a  novelty  that  will  excite  nnicli 


interest,  the  prize  composition  of  Mr.  Dudley  Buck, 
Here  is  the  programme  in  full,  with  the  exception-of 
the  three  matine'es : 

FIRST  NIGHT. 

Cantata,  "Ein  feste  Burg," Bach. 

(Adapted  for  performance  by  Theodore  Thomas.) 
Miss  Annie  B.  Norton,  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary,  Signor 
Italo    Campanini,   Mr.   Myron    W.    Whitney.    Choru.s, 
Orchestra,  Organ. 

Symphony,  C  major  (.Jupiter) Mozart. 

.Jubilate, HaudeL 

(Adapted  for. performance  by  Robert  Franz.) 

Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary,  Mr.  Fred  Harvey,  Mr.  Myron  W. 

Whitney. 

SECOND  NIGHT. 

Missa  Solennis,  D  major,  op.  123, Beethoven. 

Sopranos:  Miss  Amy  Sherwin,  Miss  Annie  B.  Norton. 

Altos:  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary,  Miss  Emma  Cranch.        "| 

Tenors:  Signor  I.  Campanini,  Mr.  Harvey. 

Basses:  Mr.  J  F.  Rudolphsen,  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney. 

Chorus:  Orchestra,  Organ. 

Symphony,  D  minor,  op.  120, Schumann. 


Overture, 
.4.ria,  .    . 


THIRD  NIGHT. 

*  The  Water  Carrier,"    .    . 


Cherubini. 


Miss  .Innie  Louise  Cary. 
.Symphony,  No.  .5,  C  minor,  op.  67,  ....    .  Beethoven, 

The  Tower  of  Babel,       Rubinstein. 

(Sacred  opera  in  one  act.) 

Signor  Campanini,  Mr.  J.  F.  Rudolphsen,  Mr.  Myron  W. 

Whitney.    Chorus,  Orchestra,  Organ. 

FOURTH  NIGHT. 

Scenes  from  Longfellow*s  "  Golden  Legend." 
(Prize  composition.) 
Miss  Annie  B.  Norton,  Mr.  Fred  Harvey,  Mr.  J.  F.  Ru- 
dolphsen,   Chorus,  Organ,  Orchestra. 

Overture,  King  Lear,  op.  4 Berlioz. 

"  Die  Goetterdaemmerung,"  Act  Thmi,      .    .    .   Wagner. 
(Scene  I.    The  Rhine  Daughters;    Siegfried.    Scene  H. 

Siegfried;  Hagen;  Gunther;  Warriors.) 

Miss  Amy  Sherwin,  Miss  Annie  B.  Norton,  Miss  Emma 

Cranch,  Signor  Italo  Campanini,  Mr.  J.  F.  Rudolphsen, 

Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney,  and  others. 

Zadok,  the  Priest,  Coronation  Anthem,     .    ,    .     Handel. 

Chorus,  Orchestra,  and  Organ. 

The  sale  of  season  tickets  is  said  to  have  been 
enormous,  having  yielded,  up  to  Saturday  before  last, 
$32,000,  of  which  over  $7,000  was  for  premiums  at 
auction  sales.  Over  2,500  seats  had  been  secured  for 
the  season,  and  the  prospect  was  that  the  total  receipts 
would  reach  §75,000.  The  orchestra  will  be  on  the 
following  grand  scale:  First  violins,  26;  second  do., 
20;  violas,  20:  violoncellos,  19;  double  basses,  18;  harps, 
4 ;  flutes,  i ;  oboes,  4 ;  English  horn,  1 ;  clarinets,  4 ;  bass 
clarinet,  1;  bassoons,  3;  contra  bassoons,  1;  horns,  8; 
cornets,  2;  bass  trumpet,  1;  trumpets,  2;  tenor  trom- 
bones, 3;  bass  trombone,  l;tuba,  1;  drums,  cymbals, 
etc.    Total,  155. 


It  was  a  most  agreeable  surprise  to  many  musical 
people  gathered  at  a  Handel  and  Haydn  rehearsal,  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  to  recognize  the  genial  face  of 
Beethoven's  biographer,  our  old  friend  Ale.Kander  W. 
Thayer,  who  has  returned  on  a  short  leave  of  absence 
from  his  laborious  post  of  duty  as  American  Consul  at 
Trieste.  He  has  held  that  place  for  sixteen  years, 
and  now  the  poor  state  of  his  health,  compelling  the 
suspension  of  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  his  Bee- 
thoven, is  what  leads  him  to  seek  rest  and  recreation 
among  his  old  friends  at  home.  Everywhere  he  is 
most  cordially  welcomed;  he  was  for  years  a  member 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  probably  no 
one  has  more  keenly  enjoyed  the  festival  than  Mr. 
Thayer.  He  speaks  enthusiastically  of  our  chorus- 
singing  compared  with  most  that  he  has  heard  in  Berlin, 
Vienna  and  other  Gei'man  cities.  In  Trieste,  of  course, 
he  lives  in  musical  banishment  almost. 


Madame  Constance  Howard,  the  pianist,  of  New 
York,  who  was  heard  here  with  interest  in  one  of  Mme. 
Cappiani'fl  concerts,  and  who  is  highly  commended. by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood,  lias  recently  played  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  in  three  Piano  Recit;ils  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  S.  M.  Downs.  In  one  of  these,  Mme.  Howard 
played  the  A-minor  Prelude  and  Fugue  by  Bach  in 
Liszt's  arrangement;  the  Beethoven  Sonata,  "Les 
Adieux,"  etc;  the  Finale  to  Schuuiann's  Etades  sym- 
phonlqnes;  the  C!r<icoviak  of  Chopin,  with  second 
piano  acconip:niiuK'nt,  besides  many  smaller  selectioiis 
from  Chopin,  Schumann,  Rubinstein,  Silas  and  Kullak. 
It  Lakes  an  artist  to  do  all  this. 


JIay  8,  1880.] 


JD WIGHT' 3  JOUENAL    OF  MUSIC. 


Ill 


Sf^usiral  Sinstruction. 


JlfR.  CffAS.  A'.  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

fHARLES  N.  ALLEN, 

^  VIOLINIST,  ^ 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  tlie  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 

JUTR.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (ofi  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


]\^ISS  MARY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

PIAIJIST  AND  TEACHER. 

Address:     O.  DirSON  &•  Co.,  Bostmi. 


(2  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1870-1S73,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL    CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


7"    p.   CURRIER, 

TE.A.CHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tre.mont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 


^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-fm-te  Teacher, 
149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


]\/JRS.    WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 
No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 


TlfR.  JUNIUS  W^   ///ZZ  (Leipsic,  iSfeto  .863), 
■'■'^    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 

_  Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


yiR.  B.  y.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,   MASS.  

^ERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address :  Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


•^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOLXT 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 
C.   D.  PARKER, 


J' 


No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

^RNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 
Address 

CHICKERING  &.  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 

QARLYLE   PETERSILEA, 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 
279  AND  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN   LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


PUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 
■'-^  FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 

146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  ard  5  o'clock. 


A/JISS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  29th,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Applications  received  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 


Jl^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  ro  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 


JJ   L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  S,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora,  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  Correlli,  Arthursott,  Alines.  Arnault  a?id  Motte. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


TITADAME  RUDERSDORFF, 

,T        „    -       ^°  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


J. 


B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 

READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


PyiLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


yiYRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


^    B.   WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 

125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


IJ/ILLIAM  y.  WINCH,. 


149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


r^ARL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BO.STON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Baud,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 

Orchestra, 

For    Parades,   Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and   all    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 


■(Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


•TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
^W*  This  Department  has  cliarge  of  all  the  Pianos  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  0/ Boston. 


TALKS  ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  >l.  ITI7NT.    f^vo,  paper,  *L(K). 
:^.*^  For  sah.  bi/aU  /iookstllertt.    Sent, post~]>a'tdoti  receipt 
of  price  by  the  piLbiisherfi, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  3'ears  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature ;  including  frojn  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios;  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  SiguiScant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  wilf  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News •. 8.00   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  AND  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        "  ■  . 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter ii-7S  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  be  sent 
for  $1,00  each  additional. 

J^="  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  applicatlSk, 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  LoRiNo's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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DWIGMTS  JOURNAL    OF  MUSIC. 


[Vol.  iL.  — No.  1019. 


NEW-  BOOKS. 

CERTAIN  DANGEEOUS  TENDENCIES  IN 
AMERICAN  LIFE,  and  other  Papers.  Eight 
Essays,  full  of  sound  sense,  sincerity,  and  humaue- 
ne.ss.  $l.'2o. 
ODD,  OR  EVEN?  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY, 
autlior  of  "Leslie  Goldthwaite,"  "Faith  Gartney's 
Girlhood,"  etc.    5J1.50. 

Tills  new  story  is  finely  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney. The  persons,  the  scenes,  the  incidents,  the  con- 
versations, the  sunlit  philosophy,  are  such  as  Mrs. 
Whitney's  admirers  delight  in. 

AMERICAN  PROSE.  A  companion  volume  to 
"American  Poems."  Selections  from  the  works  of 
Hawthorne,  IiTing,  Longfellow,  AVhlttier,  Holmes, 
Lowell,  Thoreau,  Emerson.  With  Introductions 
and  Notes.     $^1.25. 

A  book  of  entire  stories,  sketches,  and  essays,  em- 
bracing some  of  the  best  specimens  in  these  depart- 
ments of  American  literature.  The  Introductions  and 
Notes  m.ake  it  an  admirable  readmg-hook  for  High 
and  Grammer  Schools,  and  no  less  attractive  to  the 
general  reader. 

5^*3f  For  sale  by  book-seilers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BEITISH  POETS. 

RIVERSIDE  EDITION. 


A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  the  best 
English  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Word.-worth, 
embracing  all  the  I'ocnis  of  the  mo.^t  distin- 
guished Authors,  with  Selections  froni  the  Mi- 
nor Poets ;  accompanied  with  Biogra]ihicaI, 
Historical,  and  Critical  Notices.  Edited  by 
Professor  Th.^ncis  J.  Child,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Steel-plate  portraits  of  the  Poets  ac- 
companv  many  of  the  volumes.  The  Riverside 
Edition  is  an  elegant  library  edition,  in  sixty 
seven  volumes,  printed  on  tinted  pa]ier,  and 
tastefully  bound.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
per  volume,  SI. 75  ;  half  calf,  S3. 50. 
The  edition  comprises  the  following  authors  : 

Akenside  and  Beattie,  1  vol. 

Ballads,  4  vols. 

Bums,  1  vol. 

Butler,  1  vol. 

Byron,  5  vols. 

Campbell  and  Falconer,  1  vol. 

Chatterton,  1  vol. 

Chaucer,  3  vols. 

Churchill,  Pamell,  and  Tlckell,  2  vols 

Coleridge  and  Keats,  2  vols. 

Cowper,  2  vols. 

Dryden,  2  vols. 

Gay,  1  vol. 

Goldsmith  and  Gray,  1  vol. 

Herbert  and  Vaughan,  1  vol. 

Herriok,  1  vol. 

Hood,  2  vols. 

Milton  and  Marvell,  2  vols. 

Montgomery,  2  vols. 

Moore,  3  vols. 

Pope  and  Collins,  2  vols. 

Prior,  I  vol. 

Scott,  5  vols. 

Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  I  vol. 

Shelley,  2  vols. 

Skelton  and  Donne,  2  vols. 

Southey,  5  vols. 

Spenser,  3  vols. 

Surrey  and  Wyatt,  I  vol. 

Swift,  2  vols. 

Thomson,  1  vol. 

Watts  and  White,  1  vol. 

Wordsworth,  3  vols. 

Young,  1  vol. 

Thei«e  TolmncB  are  of  bo  high  and  even  a  atyle  of  excel 
lencu  that  it  would  b«  impo.'^tiible  to  say  that  any  one  poet 
ban  fared  better  or  worae  than  hi»  brethren,  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  editorial  labor,  or  the  minute  fidelity  of  the  press 
—  Sorth  American  Review. 

Thia  M-ries  of  the  British  Poets  Is  by  far  the  best  collec- 
tion we  have  anywhere  met  with.  — New  York  Times. 

The  seriea  of  British  Poets,  In  Ita  present  form,  cannot 
fail  to  win  the  favor  of  boolc  Utven.  It  i:*  admirably 
aflapted  for  the  library,  printed  on  delicately  tint«;d  paper 
with  clear  type  and  wide  inar^n.  attractively  and  substan. 
Ually  bound.  —  Frovittenct  Journal. 

In  no  other  sh-ipe  is  it  pos.^ible  to  secure  so  complete  an 
edition  of  the  standard  British  poets  so  well  made  or  at  60 
moderate  a  price.  —  New  York  Evenint;  Post 

This  erlition  of  the  standard  British  poeta  Is  In  every 
way  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  In  every  llbrar/  which 
is  not  already  supplied  with  these  literary  treasores. — 
Boston  A'trertiser. 

•»•  For  sale  by  all  Ttooksetlers.  Sent,  poxt-paid,  on  re 
ceipt  of  priu  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON.  MirrLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE, 

LUNCH  COUNTER. 

FANCY  OYSTERS, 
PRIVA  TE  DINING  ROOMS. 

Table  d'hote  dinner,  from  i  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place,  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  special^,  combining  a 
first-class  Eestaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for 
prompt  service;  also,  Private  Dining  Koonis  for  families  or 
parties  after  coueert  or  theatrical  p erf o nuances,  is  re- 
spectftUly  submitted  to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of 
good  cooking. 

WINE  AND  CIGAKS  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  till  12  o'elocJc,  I*.  M. 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER^S 

Cafe  Restaurant. 


IMPORTED    WINES,    ETC. 

WTiich  are  highly  recommended. 


Di7iner  and  Supper  Parties,  Clubs,  Literary^ 
Musical,   College  Classes,  etc. 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

VOSSLER'S, 
Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 

ALFRED   MUDGE  &  SON, 

rZAIX  AND  OJRNA31ENTAZ 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MUSICAL  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY. 


Standard  Essays. 
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aeon. 

7J/E  WORKS  OF  FRANCIS  BACON.     Col.ected  and  edited  by  Jame.-;  Spedding,  Robert 
Leslie  Ellis,  and  Douglas  Denon  Heath.     Ritirsidi  Edition.    Two  steel  portraits  of  Lord 
Bacon  and  a  full  Index.     15  vols,  crown  8vo,  S33.75;  halt  calf,  $60.00. 
THE  SAME.    Popular  EUUwii.     With  portraits.—  2  vjls.  crown  8vo,  $5.00  ;  half  calf,  $9.00. 

These  editions  of  Bacon's  works  are  far  the  best  ever  oublisbed.    The  scholarly  and  critical  care  devoted  to  them 
is  almost  witliout  parallel  iu  the  history  of  literature. 
Lord  Bacon  was  the  greatest  genius  that  England,  or  perhaos  any  other  country,  ever  produced.  —  Pops 


SPARE  HOURS.    By  Dr.  John  Browk. 
2  vols.  l2rao,  ^1.50  each  ;  the  set,  half  calf,  % 


First  and  Second  Series.     With  fine  steel  portrait 

).00. 

The  charm  that  pervades  these  pages  has  rarely  been  equaled  by  the  best  things  of  modem  or  ancient  writers  of 
tale  and  essay.  Full  of  truth,  tenderness,  humor,  wisdom,  and  wit,  they  delight  us  with  their  simple  beauty  and  the 
depth  of  their  pathetic  passages.  —  Nein  York  Observer. 

There  have  been  no  more  polished,  thoughtful,  and  elevated  essays  published  in  this  age.  —  Tht  Christian  RegTiUr 
(Boston). 

Carlple. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE.  With  a  fine 
steel  portrait  of  the  author.     4  vols,  crown  8vo,  $7; 50  ;  half  calf,  $15.00. 

As  far  as  completeness  goes  nothing  can  equal  this  e-lj.'^on.  —  R.  S.  Mackenzie  in  the  Philadelphm  Press. 
His  value  as  an  inspirer  and  awakencr  cannot  be  over  estimated.  — Jambs  Russell  Lowell. 

CRITICAL,- HISTORTCAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS,  AND  COMPLETE 
WORKS  OF  THOMAS  DE  QUINCE  Y.  Riverside  Edition.  Reedited  and  enlarged,  with 
steel  portrait  of  De  Quincty,     12  vols,  cro-vn  8vo,  per  vol.  $1.75  ;  the  set,  ^21.00;  half  calf,  ^42.00. 

A  great  master  of  English  composition ;  a  critic  o(  uncommon  delicacy ;  an  honest  and  unflinching  investigator  of  re- 
ceived opinions  ;  a  philosophic  inquirer  second  only  lO  his  first  and  sole  hero  (Coleridge),  —  De  Quincey  has  left  no  suc- 
cessor to  his  rank.  The  exquisite  finisli  of  style,  with  the  scholastic  vigor  of  his  logic,  forms  a  combination  wliich 
centuries  may  never  reproduce,  but  which  every  generation  should  study  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  English  literature. — 
Quarterly  Revie-w  (London). 

PROSE  WORKS  OF  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.  Including  all  the  Essays  he  has  ever 
published  in  book  form.     3  vols,  crown  Svo,  $7.50  ;  half  calf,  $13.50  j  morocco  or  tree  calf,  ;$iS.oo. 

A  collection  of  prose-writing  informed  with  poetry,  the  fearless  and  serene  sincerity  of  which,  the  wisdom,  the  sound 
eense,  the  humor,  the  wit,  the  marvelous  insigW  of  which,  make  it  a  literary  tre.^sure  that  may  well  move  our  gratitude. 
—  r/w-  AWic'rt  (New  York). 

Tliere  is  no  man  living  to  whom,  as  a  writer,  so  many  of  us  feel  and  thankfully  acknowledge  so  great  an  indebtednesa 
for  ennobling  impulses.   We  look  upon  him  as  ?ne  of  the  few  men  of  genius  whom  our  age  has  produced.  —  James  RuS" 

SELL  LOWCLL. 

WORKS  OF  MICHAEL  DE  MONTAIGNE.  Comprising  his  Essays,  Journey  into  Italy,  and 
Letters ;  with  Notes  from  all  the  Commentators,  Biographical  and  Bibliographical  Notices,  etc.,  by 
W.  Hazlitt.     With  a  portrait  of  Montaigne.     4  vols,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^7.50  ;  half  calf,  5^15.00. 

There  have  been  men  with  deeper  insight ;  but,  one  would  say,  never  a  man  with  such  abundance  of  thoughts  ;  he  is 
never  dull,  never  insincere,  and  has  the  genius  to  make  the  reader  care  for  all  that  he  cares  for.  —  R.  VV.  Emerson,  in 
Representative  Men, 

Montaigne's  and  Howell's  Letters  are  my  bedside  books.  If  I  wake  at  night  I  have  one  or  otiier  of  them  to  prattle  me 
to  sleep  again.  They  talk  about  themselves  for  ever,  and  don't  weary  me.  1  like  to  hear  them  tell  their  old  stories  over 
and  over  again.  — W.  M.  Thackbrav. 

pascal. 

THE  THOUGHTS,  LETTERS,  AND  OPUSCULES  OF  BLAISE  PASCAL.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  O.  W.  Wight,  A.  M.,  with  Introductory  Notices,  and  Notes  from  all  the 
Commentators. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS  OF  BLAISE  PASCAL.  A  new  Translation,  with  Histori- 
cal Introduction  and  Notes  by  Rev.  Thomas  McCrie,  preceded  by  a  Life  of  I'asc.il,  a  Critical 
Essay,  and  a  Biograi)hical  Notice 

2  vols,  crown  Svo,  each,  $2.25  ;  half  calf,  $4.00. 

There  arc  few  names  which  have  become  more  classical  in  modern  literature  than  Blaise  Pascal.  His  writings  coir 
finuc  to  be  shidied  for  the  perf'jction  of  their  atyle  and  the  vitality  of  their  substance.  —  1'kincipal  Tui.i.octL 

lie  \%  Bublinie  by  potttl  Kcnwe  as  well  as  by  (genius. —  M.  Villkmain. 

By  the  confession  of  ilie  first  Kreuch  critics,  the  Lettres  Provittcialrs  did  more  than  any  other  composition  to  fix  the 
French  lanpu.ii;e,  ....  atirl  as  the  Letters  were  the  first  moflel  of  French  prose,  bo  tliey  still  remain  the  objects  of  ud- 
qualiBed  admiration. —  IfuNRV  KucuKji,  in  Edinl'urgh  Rgvitw. 


•    • 


For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 
HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   &    CO.,  Boston;   21   Astor   Place,  New  York. 
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THE 

Emerson 

PIANO  FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  Tliey 
have  been  -widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  Insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  IN  Ar)VAJ!fCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE    BEST    MADE. 

The  EMERSON  ITPKIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 


McPhail  Pianos. 

The  Gnnimomoealih  says:  "To  improve  a  piano  is  to 
add  to  tlie  delight  of  human  existence.  Mr.  A,  M. 
McPhail,  of  this  city,  has  just  done  this  in  a  manner 
■worthy  of  special  mention.  He  has  constructed  an 
upright- piano,  which,  for  brilliancy,  povrer  and  quality 
of  tone,  uniformity  of  register,  aiid  standing  in  tune, 
excels  any  instrument  of  similar  grade  that  we  have 
ever  listened  to.  This  decideratum  has  been  the  study 
of  Mr.  McPhaU  for  many  years,  and,  with  true  Scotch 
persistence  becoming  his  nationality,  he  has  .it  last 
surmoimted  all  difficulties,  and  Avill  soon  place  upon 
the  market  a  line  of  these  beautiful  instrument.  Not 
only  is  all  that  creates  the  harmony  of  faultless  con- 
struction, the  result  of  long  and  careful  observation, 
experience  and  professional  technique,  but  the  purely 
mechanical  details  are  of  the  highest  merit.  We  are 
not  extravagant  nor  partial  when  we  express  the  opin- 
ion that  he  has  produced  a  piano  that  is  unequalled, 
much  less  surpassed.  It  can  be  seen  at  630  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    55,000    MADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  exceUence 
and  high  reputation  as  the , 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instriunents  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first-class 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Atteution  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKBRINQ  &  SONS, 

156  Tremont  Street,  130  Fifth  Avenue, 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1867. 

,  Not  more    than  from   three  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thorougrh  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deser\'ing  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
Februarv,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  Director. 


BALLADS  AND  LYRICS. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Hexky  Cabox  Lodge.    16mo. 
§1.25. 

A  very  attractive  collection  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  best  ballads  and  lyrics  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can Literature.  Hardly  any  strikmg  poen^  of  these 
classes,  from  "Chevy  Chase"  to  "  The  Wonderful  One- 
Ho33  Shay,"  is  oraitted.from  this  book^  which  is  equally 
desirable  for  uae  in  schools  and  in  the  family  circle. 

**#  For  sale  hy  Boohsellers.  Sent,  postpaid^  on  receipt  qf 
pnce  by  the  Fublishera. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  Fiest  Established  m  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  tlie  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  lull  sets  of  pedal  ba^s. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oeuvi'e  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


THE    HEKTOGRAPH. 

MANUFACTUEED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Church  Street,  New  York. 

DRY  PKOCESS  OF  COPYING. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Musicians  to  our  New  Method  of  CoPVTxa,  by  whlcli  an  original  writing 
of  Music,  etc.,  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  the  expense  and  time  ot  manuscript 
reduplication,  lithographing  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copying  hitherto  In  use.  To  Organists  and 
Leaders  of  church-choh-s,  Orchestral  Conductors,  Band-masters,  musical  organizations,  and  musicians  generally— 
all  who  have  any  use  lor  duplicate  or  manifold  copies  of  music,  the  Hektograph  will  be  found  invaluable,  as  from 
one  original  copy  made  in  the  Hektograph  Ink,  it  will  give  back  from  fifty  to  one  himdred  perfect  copies.  The  Hek- 
tograph is  already  in  use  by  many  of  oiur  most  distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  Conductors,  and  Musical  Societies. 

We  are  prepared  to  Buply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  Hektograph  inli,  and  also 
with  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

Fol-  PrlciSs  and  othe*  particnlare,  send  tor  Circular. 
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WHITE  EOBES!  WHITE  ROBES! 


For  a  long  time,  no  sweeter  and  better  collection  of 
music  for  StrxDAY  Schools  has  appeared.  If  we  con- 
sider the  Hymns,  we  lind  the  best  and  most  original 
SB  B  EVi  W\  §^  "%/  thoughts  expressed  in  pure 
^J  Blfl  n-J  f^  i  poetry,  of  good  lyrionl 
character.  Such  phrases  as  *'  Pitying  Saviour,  look  with 
blessing,"  '*  Trust  liim  ever,"  "The  better  years  begin," 
*' Only  a  little  while,"  "Precious  love,"  "Ere  the  sun 
goes  down,"    "The   Kden  liills,"    and    "A   home-weary 

mol™it  ^""raTdom  SCHOOLS! 
from  its  pages,  indicate  its  tenderness  and  beauty.  'liiere 
are  125  songs;  all  good  ones.  White  Kobes  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  for  30cts.,  (stamps.)  By  A.  J.  Abbey,  and 
M.  J.^Mi.rKGEK.    Price  30  cts.,  or  $3  per  doz. 


TEMPEKANCE  JEWELS.     (35  cts.,   or  $3.60  per  doz.) 
TEMPEKANCE  LIGHT.     (12  cts.,  or  ©10  per  hundred.) 

These  are  extra  good  Temperance  Song  Books,  differing 
in  price  and  size,  but  not  in  quality.  I'emperavre  Jtnneh 
is  by  J.  H.  Tenne)/,  and  Rev.  E.  J.  Hoffman,  and  Temper- 
ance Light  is  by  Geo.  C.  Hugg  and  M.  Jl.  Sercoss. 


THE   SIDXSS'   NATIONAI.    SCHOOL    FOK    THE 
KEED    ORGAN.     By  W.  F.  Sudds.     (SI. 50.) 

Mr.  S.  is  well-known  as  one  of  our  best  composers  for 
the  Pianoforte,  His  new  School  contains  a  great  deal  of 
fine  music,  and  a  good  instructive  course,  and  has  the 
recommendation  of  a  moderate  price. 

OLIVER    DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES   EYES A.  E.  Eopes. 

BREAK  BREAK J.  F.  Eudi>lphsen. 

LAST   GREETING . . H.  Levi. 

OH.  FLSHEE  BOY,  JIY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME J.  Barnet. 

SPRINGTIME E.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT. .  Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 
Published  by 

CARL    PRUFER, 

34  West  Stkeet-.  Boston. 


SOME  FAMOUS  SONGS. 

An  Art- Historical  Sketch. 
By  FANNIE  RAYMOND  RITTEE.    30  cents. 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

An  Art-Historical  Study. 
By  FAICXIE  P^YMOND  EITTEll.    2.t  cents. 

MUSIC  AND   MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  Criticisms. 
By  EOBEET  SCHUTVIANN.     Edited,  translated,  and  an- 
notated by  Fakxy  Eavmoxd  Ritteb. 
First  series,  third  edition,  S2.75.     A  second  series  will 
shortly  be  issued. 

ED-\VARD  SCHUBERTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 
■WILLIAM  BEEVES,  London. 


Be  Bemliard  Listeinaiin  Goticerf  Party. 


MATE.  BERTHA  ^-^ofessorof  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  Y'ork. 

I-adies  prepare  1  for  the  Opera  or 
Conceit  Room. 


JOHANNSEN, 


JlfABAME  CONSTANCE  BO  WARD, 

PIANIST, 
2/8  East  Tenth  St..  .Veiu  York  City. 


Q    A.  SHAW,  Madison,  Wis. 

Compositions  Fdesished  for  Special  OccAisiosB. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    HALL. 


B.   LISTEMANN,  F.  LISTEMANN, 

E.  M.   HEINDL,  ALEX.   HEINDL, 

JOHN  MULLALY,  H.  A.  GREENE, 

Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store   34  West  St.,  Boston.    ^Adn,;.  ion  Tickets^si 


Last  Concert  by  Joseffy, 


A^SIJ^Ttli    li\ 


TiMOTHiE   d'Adamowski,   VioUnist 

Saturday  Afternoon,  May  22. 


Reserved   Fents.  If)  cents  extra. 


•VOCAL  CULTURE. 

The  Cultivation  of  tlie  Voice  in  Elocution. 

By  James  E.  Murdoch  &  William  Kussell. 

Price.     ....     ^1.25. 

TTic  object  of  tins  volume  is  to  furnish  the  groundwork 
of  practical  elocution,  and  wliatever  explanations  are 
needed  for  the  training  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  voice.  Ihe  skill  with  which  this  object  is 
accomplished  is  attested  by  the  greot  and  permanent  pop- 
ularity of  the  work. 

%*  For  sale  by  booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Normal  Musical  Institute, 

CANAJStDAGUA,  N.  T.. 
JULY  7  to  AUGUST  10,  1880. 


Jffi.  W.  H.  .SHEEWOOD,      EUGENE  THAYEE, 

HAERY  "ttTIEELEE,  L.  H.  SHEEWOOD, 

and  other  eminent  instructors. 


Full  normal  cotirse,  including  piano,  organ,  and  song 
recitals,  and  concerts,  .Slo.OO. 

BOAED  :  .54.00  per  week. 
For  circulars  send  to 

WM.  H.  SHERW^OOD,  Director, 

137  Trenaont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


VASSAE,    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  EITTIiE,  Director. 
An  ample  and  efficient  corp-ij  of   Teachers.     Singing, 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 

Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished, 

.S.  h.  C^\XL>WJiIX.  i>.  IJ.,  President. 


THE     GOLDEN    EEGEND. 

By  H.  Vi.  Lo>;oPELLOW.    ICew  Edition.    SI. 

A  ncTT,  tastefal,  inexpensive  edition  of  this  beautiful 
dramatic  po«m,  which  has  been  admired  and  enjojcdall 
over  the  civilized  world. 

•••  For  sale  by  booknellere.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  Pobliahers, 

HOUOHTOX,  MIFFLIX  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Successors  to  Houghton,  Cmgood  £  Co. 


KNAPP'S™J2f 


Contains  inpredienU  never  before  used  in  a  remedy  for  affections  of  the 
throat  and  voice.  Purely  ve;;etable:  vigorous  in  their  action:  harmlet.B  to 
intiint  or  adult;  and  invaluable  tn  sintiera  and  speakers.  Convenient  to 
carry  and  une.  From  Dru2-ibts,  price  35  cents;  or  addresn  E.  A.  OLDS, 
P.  0.  Box  2895,  New  York. 

''The  Hi'^tnr)/  of  a  Voicp  Lost  and  Won,"  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Knapp,  D.  D., 
seyit,  post-paid,  ovi  application. 


NEW   BOOKS. 


CTKTAr?    DANGEROUS    TENDENCIES 

IN  A.MKRICAN  LIKE,  and  Utueu  I'apeks. 
l6mo,  SI. 25. 

This  book  includes,  in  addition  to  tlie  striking 
essay  from  which  it  talces  its  tiile,  seveu  other 
Atlantic  essays  by  tlie  same  writer,  on  Tlie  Na- 
tional.^, their  Ori^'iu  and  their  Aims;  Three  Typ- 
ical VVorkinfcnieu  ;  Workinp;mon's  Wives  ;  Tlie 
Career  of  a  Capitalist ;  Study  of  a  New  England 
Factory  Town  ;  Preaching  ;  and  Sincere  Dema- 
gogy. All  of  these  essays  are  full  of  sound  sense, 
sincerity  and  humaneness.  They  arc  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  important  contributions  to 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  needs  and  spirit  of 
American  life. 

STVEDEXBOUG  AND  THE  NEW  CHUKCH. 

By  Kev.  Jamks  Kekd.     Ibmo,  SI. 25. 

A  series  of  Lectures  recently  delivered  in  Bos- 
ton, setting  forth  with  admirable  clearness  and 
force  the  di.stiuguishing  features  of  the  religious 
and  theological  teachings  of  Swedeuborg,  and 
the  e.ssential  points  in  the  faith  of  the  New 
Church. 

CONTIDENCE.  By  Henkt  Jajies,  Jr.,  au- 
tlior  of  "  The  American,"  "  Daisy  Miller,"  etc. 
SI. 50. 

Altogether  "  Confldpoce  "  id  a  faficinating  novel.  The 
reader  will  iuevittibly  be  itittTHSted,  mid  having  bpguu 
will  not  lay  it  down  until  tbe  end.  —  BosioH  Tracelter. 

The  book  is  likely  to  have  a  wide  popularity  ;  Its  per- 
80u;iges,  their  moods  Hiid  their  eserciseji,  belong  strictly  to 
the  (ioinnin  of  every-day  life,  and  they  are  hjiudled  with 
all  Mr  James's  at^custouied  originality,  insight,  and  ana- 
lytical skill.  —  Edinbur^k  Scolsjnan. 

SEALED  ORDERS.  By  Elizabkth  Stuabt 
l'iiELi'3,  iiuLhur  ol  "  The  Gates  Ajar,"  "Avis," 
etc.     SI. 50. 

One  would  need  to  go  far  and  search  diligently  before 
finding  stories  mord  sweet  and  tt'oder,  inor«*  iutens'e  in 
their  n-alidin,  or  exhil>itiug  a  keeuer  or  more  woujHnly 
jympiLthy,  than  the  .itvent+'eu  whirh  are  coutaineii  iu  Miss 
i'helps'i  latefit  Toluma.  —  Boston  Journal. ' 

OLD  FRIEXDS  AND  NEW.     By  Sarah  0. 

Jewktt,  author  of  "  Deephaven"  and  "  Tlay- 
days."     "Little  Classic"  style.     $1.25. 

SeTen  flhort  Btoriea.  The  Beason  is  not  likely  to  bring 
anything  more  wholly  deiiglitful  to  lovers  of  th«  best 
light  literature.  —  J\'etv  York  Evening  Post. 

TlfE  TWINS  OF  TADLE  MOUNTAIN,  and 

OriiKK  Skktciies.     \^y  IJKiiT  Uarxk.    "  Lit- 
tle Classic  "  style.     $1.25. 

Tn  "The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain,"  Mr.  TTarte  Btrlkoa 
tbe  full  notes  of  hit*  gRiiiue.  This  story  alnno  would  b» 
enough  to  make  a  reputation.  —  Scrihuer^a  Monihly. 

AN  EARNEST  TRIFLER.    Twentieth  Edition. 

$1.25. 

The  utory  Id  one  of  nbsorbinff  Interest,  and  calculated  to 
hold  tbe  reailer'B  clonuHt  attetition  from  beginulog  to  wud. 
—  Boilon  Cfjinmerciai  Bulletin. 

Tbe  bent  Amfrican  noTi»l  that  bos  flppearf r]  ninco  "  The 
lAdy  of  th«  Aroofltook."  —  FhUudel/jJita  Bulletin. 


ODD,  OR  EYEN 1  A  New  Story  by  Mrs.  A.  D. 
T.  Whitney,  authorof  " Faith Gartney's  Girl- 
hood," "  Leslie  Goldthwaite,"  etc.  16mo,  $1.50. 
The  purity,  Bweetness,  shrewdness,  tenderness,  humor, 

the  elevated  but  still  homely  Christian  faith,  which  find 

espresHion  in  her  writings,  endear  her  to  thousands.  —  E. 

I*.  Whipple. 

ROCKY  MOUKTAIS  HEALTH  RESORTS : 

An  Analytical  Study  of  ili};h  Altituile-s  in  Re- 
lation  to   the   Arrest  of   Chronic   Pulmonary 
Di.sease.     By  Charles  Deni80N,M.  D.    With 
a  Climatic  Map  of  the  Eastern  Slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  anil  an  Examinatiou  Chart. 
12mo.,  cloth,  51.50;  paper,  1.00. 
In  this  interesting  book.  Dr.  Denison  discusses 
consumption  and  its  prevalence;  the  eflect  of  cli- 
mates of  low  elevation,  medium  and  higli  alti- 
tudes ;   the  climatic  map  of  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains  ;  mineral  springs  ;  the  hu- 
midity and  diathc^nnancy  of  the  air ;  the  results 
of  climatic  treatment  of  consumption   in  Colo- 
rado ;  and  many  other  topics  of  great  interest  to 
all  who  are  predisposed  to  pulmonary  disease. 

AMERICAN  PROSE.     A  companion  volume 
to  "  American   Poems."     Selections  from  the 
works    of     Hawthorne,    Irving,    Longfellow, 
Whiitier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Thoreau,  Emerson. 
With  Introductions  and  Kotes.     16mo,  S1.25. 
A  hook  of  entire  stories,  sketches,  and  essays, 
embracing'  some  of  the  best  specimens  in  these 
departments  of  American  literature.     The  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes  make  it  an  admirable  reading- 
book  for  High   and  Grammar  Schools,  and  no 
less  attractive  for  the  general  reader. 

BALLADS  AM)  LYRICS.     Arranged  by  H. 

C.  LdUGK.     Itjiuo,  SI. 25. 

A  collection  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  best  ballads  auil  lyrics  in  English  and  Amor 
icau  literature.  Hardly  any  striking  poem  of 
these  cla.sses,  from  "Chevy  Chase"  to  "The 
Wonderful  Onc-Hoss  Shay,"  is  omitted  from 
this  book,  which  is  equally  desirable  for  use  in 
schools  and  in  the  family  circle. 

THE     MAXLIXESS     OF     CHRIST.      By 

Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  "  Tom  Brown  at 

Rugby,"   etc.      $1.00;    cheap   edition,   jiaper, 

25  cents. 

Simple,  Bymp.ithetio,  and  sensible,  with  no  cant  on  the 
one  liand  and  no  timorous  unbelief  on  the  other.  —  Liter- 
ard  World. 

The  work  Is  hoth  strong  and  beautiful,  and  the  style 
clear,  fine,  and  convincing.  From  cover  to  cover  thU 
little  volume  la  lull  oJ  oliarui  and  power.  —  Porlland.  Tran- 
script. 

THE   HISTORY  AND   TRADITIONS   OP 

MARHLIillEAD.     By  Samdkl  Roads,  Ja. 

Fully  illustrated.     8vo,  $3.50. 

Marbleliead  is  exceptionally  rich  among  old 
New  England  towns  for  quaint  and  curious  tra- 
ditions, aud  has  a  history  of  which  her  sons  raav 
well  be  jiroud.  This  book  well  pre.scrve3  both 
history  and  traditions,  and  many  illustrations 
add  greatly  to  its  value  and  interest. 


•»•  For  tale  hy  all  Bookatlltrs.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  bij  the  Publishers,  ' 

HOUGHTON.  MHTLIN  AND   COxMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SCHUMANN'S  MUSIC  TO  LORD 
BYRON'S  "MANFRED." 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  PAUL  GRAF  WALDERSEE. 


[Concluded  from  page  74.] 

We  descend  now  into  the  nether  world, — 
into  the  hall  of  Ahriman.  He  sits  on  his 
throne,  a  ball  of  fire  ;  the  spirits  sing  a  hymn 
to  him. 

When  the  spirits  of  the  lower  world  offer 
a  hymn  of  praise  to  their  master,  heaven  and 
earth  tremble.  To  make  this  palpable  to 
sense  required  the  unfolding  of  great  tone 
masses.  Accordingly,  the  orchestra  is 
strengthened  bj'  instruments  of  brass  and 
of  percussion,  and  this  mightily  resounding 
body  is  united  with  the  singing  chorus.  Re- 
production of  the  text  in  the  garb  of  musical 
thought  frequently  suggests  itself ;  for  exam- 
ple, at  the  words :  "And  a  tempest  shakes 
the  sea."  Illustration  of  the  text  through  a 
peculiar  tone  color  may  perhaps  be  recog- 
nized in  the  entrance  of  the  tuba,  when  the 
chorus  sings :  "  His  shadow  is  the  Pesti- 
lence." In  the  voice  parts  great  animation 
is  reached  by  the  i-apid  setting  in  of  one  part 
after  another  in  free  imitation.  The  total 
impression  which  this  hymn  produces  is  a 
powerful  one.  It  is  not  the  quantitative  mass 
of  the  resounding  material  that  takes  hold  of 
us  ;  it  is  the  grandiose  plan  on  which  it  is  laid 
^t,  and  the  broadly  painted  working  out  of 
the  idea,  that  draws  us  within  its  magic  spell. 

The  Parcae  and  Nemesis  appear,  on  their 
part  also,  showing  their  allegiance  to  Ahri- 
man.  Then  Manfred  enters.  In  the  ensu- 
ing dialogue,  in  which  the  spirits  try  to  com- 
pel him  to  bend  the  knee  before  Ahriman 
and  worship  him,  the  chorus  mingles  twice 
more, —  episodes  of  a  few  bars,  expressive  of 
the  rage  that  has  taken  possession  of  the 
spirits  that  an  earth-born  mortal  should  pre- 
sume to  intrude  into  their  domain.  This  re- 
lates to  the  words  of  the  text :  — 

"  Prostrate  thyself  and  thy  condemned  clay. 
Child  of  the  Earth,  or  dread  the  worst." 

And  later :  — 

"  Destroy  the  worm  ! 
Tear  him  in  pieces  !" 

When  the  ruler  of  the  lower  world  opens 
his  mouth  to  speak  (it  is  done  in  a  few 
words),  the  brazen  throats  of  the  trombones 
and  tuba  do  not  fail. 

But  silence  now,  ye  trumpets,  silence,  ye 
drums  ;  it  does  not  become  you  to  take  part 
in  the  conversation ;  it  demands  the  soft 
whisperings  of  muted  strings  in  order  that 
she,  who  alone  is  able  to  drop  balm  into  the 
wounded  heart  of  our  hero,  may  appear, — 
Astarte !  The  elegiac  mood  comes  to  the 
foreground.     Words  of  Nemesis  are  accom- 


panied by  a  sad  and  plaintive  melody ;  only 
at  the  end  of  each  of  its  two  sections  do  we 
find  the  addition  of  harmony ;  even  the  sup- 
port of  any  bass  is  wanting  to  the  first  meas- 
ures. With  the  closing  chord  the  shade  of 
Astarte  rises  up.  A  fragment  of  the  same 
melody  is  presently  brought  again  before  us, 
when  Nemesis  lets  Manfred  entreat  Astarte 
to  speak.  The  entreaty  fails.  Manfred 
begins : — 

"He.trme,  hear  me, — 
Astarte  !  my  beloved  !  speak  to  me. 

....  Thou  lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee  :  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
....  I  would  hear  yet  once  before  I  perish 
The  voice  which  was  my  music, —  speak  to  me  ! " 

The  passions  rest,  the  anguished  heart  sues 
for  forgiveness,  which  only  love  can  vouch- 
safe. This  mood  seizes  Schumann.  He 
chooses  the  song  form.  Mild,  love-breathing 
tones,  deeply,  warmly  felt,  press  to  the  heart ; 
it  is  the  language  only  given  to  the  poet  by 
the  grace  of  God  to  speak.  The  answers  of 
Astarte  are  not  pointed,  although  the  accom- 
paniment, with  her  appearance,  grows  some- 
what more  livelj'.  Softly,  as  it  began,  the 
song  dies  away,  in  faint  lustre  mirroring  the 
newly  found  peace  of  soul.  Before  the  spirit 
of  Astarte  vanishes,  we  recognize  the  same 
motive  which  we  have  met  already  in  the  over- 
ture, and  which  was  there  characterized  as 
the  expression  of  a  melancholy,  milder  mood. 

With  the  words,  "  Fare  ye  well !  "  Man- 
fred leaves  the  lower  world,  and  while  the 
orchestra  intones  a  short  movement  which 
stands  related  to  the  hymn,  the  second  part 
concludes.  The  third  leads  us  into  Manfred's 
castle.  The  spirit  world  lies  behind  us ; 
Manfred  has  renounced  it,  and  now,  with 
firm  eye,  meets  the  approach  of  death.  The 
powers  of  hell  have  refused ;  heaven  he  has 
closed  against  himself;  he  gives  himself  back 
to  the  earth.  Peace  comes  over  him.  Let 
us  consider  in  what  way  Schumann  musically 
illustrates  this  new  sense  of  repose.  The 
movement  is  based  upon  the  following  mo- 
tive :  — ■ 


It  is  introduced  by  the  first  violin ;  the 
violoncello  follows  in  free  imitation;  in  the 
last  measures,  where  flutes  and  bassoons  as- 
sociate themselves  with  the  string  quintet, 
the  beginning  of  the  motive  is  elaborated  in 
the  most  ingenious  manner.  That  this  mu- 
sical thought  bears  in  itself  the  expression  of 
great  tenderness,  must  certainly  be  recog- 
nized ;  but  it  first  acquires  its  true  worth 
through  the  accession  of  other  very  inde- 
pendent voices.  The  employment  of  the 
strict  [ffebundenen)  style  of  writing  evidently 
shows  with  what  a  fine  feeling  the  right  tone 
was  hit. 

"  Peace  to  Count  Manfred  !  "  With  these 
words  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice  introduces 
himself.  In  the  first  conception  of  the  poem 
he  was  depicted  as  intolerant  and  hard.  By 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  Byron  concluded  to 
remodel  it,  and  presents  us   a   soft-hearted, 


truly  pious  priest.  That  the  poem  gained  by 
the  alteration  is  clear  enough. 

The  te.xt  of  the  third  part  affords  but  sin- 
gle moments  which  are  adapted  to  melo- 
dramatic treatment.  But  with  wise  judg- 
ment even  these  are  confined  to  a  narrower 
selection,  and  the  music  gradually  recedes  into 
the  background,  as  indeed  it  assumes  the  sec- 
ondary role  in  the  whole  drama,  making  it- 
self auxiliary  to  the  sister  Art.  The  music 
fits  itself  in  aphoristically,  when  Manfred  in 
his  monologue  takes  leave  of  the  sun.  The 
design  is  unmistakable  that  the  spoken  word 
here,  even  more  than  in  other  places,  shall 
hold  the  upper  hand,  and  so  the  music  steps 
in  only  in  single  phrases.  Only  in  the  last 
ten  measures  does  it  become  self-dependent; 
I  allude  to  the  wonderfull}'  beautifid  succes- 
sion of  harmonies  which  accompany  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  and  Manfred's  "  He  is  gone  : 
I  follow." 

We  draw  near  the  catastrophe.  The  form 
of  the  Evil  Spirit  rises,  at  first  indistinctlj', 
but  alwaj's  coming  out  in  sharper  outline. 
With  the  summons  of  the  Spirit,  "  Come ! 
't  is  time ;  mortal,  thine  hour  is  come. 
Away ! "  are  coupled  deep-lying  chords  of 
the  wind-instruments,  which  thrill  to  the  mar- 
row of  our  bones.  Other  spirits  appear ;  a 
prickly  figure  in  the  string  instruments  intro- 
duces them :  first  softly,  then  more  strongly, 
the  trumpets  take  up  the  transition  to  the  re- 
mote chord  of  C  minor.  "  I  spurn  ye  back," 
cries  Manfred;  the  strings  answer  in  a  uni- 
sono  run  fortissimo :  — 

"  Back,  ye  baffled  fiends  ! 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me, — but  not  yours  ! " 

The  demons  disapjDear.  Plaintively  the 
violins  sound  a  triplet  passage  ;  the  orchestra 
unites  in  a  chord  of  the  seventh.  Do  we  not 
seem  to  perceive  a  question  here  addressed  to 
Fate? 

Organ  tones  resound  from  the  distant  clois- 
ter ;  the  requiem  is  heard.  As  said  before, 
this  text  is  not  contained  in  the  poem.  Byron 
would  not  have  refrained  from  a  sarcastic 
smile  had  he  seen  this  appendix,  and  one 
must  confess  that  its  interpolation  is  hardly 
justifiable.  It  completely  contradicts  the 
poem ;  it  repudiates  the  dogmas  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  since  for  one  who  rejects  its 
blessings  out  of  hand  no  requiem  is  sung. 
Involuntarily  one  associates  the  present  priest 
with  the  cloister  hymn ;  the  assumption  that 
the  requiem  might  be  for  another  is  too  im- 
probable. If  Schumann  had  placed  this  song 
in  the  orchestra,  instead  of  assigning  it  to  the 
choir  and  organ,  an  image  would  have  arisen 
more  appropriate  to  the  situation.  One  can 
only  suspect  that  the  composer  had  in  his  eye 
not  only  a  peculiar  musical,  but  also  a  theat- 
rical effect.  And  this  he  has  reached  in  the 
fullest  measure.  In  what  precedes,  the  pas- 
sions are  stirred  up  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
requires  a  soothing  antithesis,  which  cannot 
express  itself  better  than  in  a  church-like, 
soft  conclusion.  As  a  piece  of  music,  the 
requiem  is  worthy  of  special  consideration. 
It  is  wrought  out  as  a  double  canon.  So- 
prano and  tenor  on  the  one  hand,  alto  and 
bass  on  the  other,  sing  each  a  canon  in  the 
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octave.  That  the  strictest  and  severest  mu- 
sical form,  that  of  the  canon,  is  able  also  to 
interpret  moments  of  the  higliest  tragedy,  is 
proved  by  the  last  measures  here.  One  Voice 
after  the  other  disappears ;  only  one  main- 
tains its  place,  until  it  too  is  dumb,  and  dying 
Manfred  with  it.  The  spirits  of  life  forsake 
him  one  after  another;  one  still  lingers ;  this 
vanishes, — ■  thou  too  art  dumb  ! 

"  Et  lux  perjjetva  Ivceat  eis  !  " 

If  we  let  this  music  in  its  collective  impres- 
sion pass  once  more  before  our  mental  eye, 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  it  one  of  the 
most  significant  tone-creations.  It  contains 
so  many  salient  moments,  that  an  enumera- 
tion of  them  would  be  useless  ;  the  heart  and 
kernel  of  its  excellence  lies  perhaps  in  its 
successful  union  with  the  poem.  The  poetry 
of  this,  as  well  as  the  mystery,  had  to  be 
transferred  to  the  music,  and  who  could  have 
been  better  qualified  to  perform  this  than 
Robert  Schumann  ?  A  great  admirer  of  Jean 
Paul,  and  highly  romantic  himself,  he  had 
already  shown  in  earlier  compositions  that 
the  musical  representation  of  the  marvellous 
came  natural  to  him  ;  and  all  too  frequently 
we  meet  in  him  a  certain  nervous  tendency  to 
measure  such  material  with  his  own  mood. 
Sympathetically  he  becomes  absorbed  in  the 
poet ;  he  follows  him  wherever  the  path  may 
lead,  through  bush  and  briar,  over  rocks,  and 
smooths  many  a  rough  place  in  the  poem 
through  the  tenderness  of  his  harmonies, 
He  thrills  us  in  the  expression  of  despair ;  in 
that  of  dejection  he  moves  us  almost  to  tears. 
WTierever  the  music  lends  itself  to  the  spoken 
word,  the  latter  is  the  gainer ;  he  raises  melo- 
drama to  an  art  form. 


A  liszt-iajST  programme. 

(From  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,^  Vienna.) 
An  attraction  of  an  unusual  description 
characterized  the  Extraordinary  Concert  given 
-  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  on  the 
evening  of  Good  Friday.  Liszt  was  to  be 
seen — Liszt,  standing  at  the  flower-adorned 
conductor's  desk,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a 
small  conducting-stick,  which  he  occasionally 
used  with  a  distinguished  air.  The  pro- 
gramme comprised  only  three  compositions, 
all  by  himself :  a  Vocal  Mass,  then  Die  Ideah 
(a  svmphonic  poem),  and,  lastly.  Die  Glocken 
der  Strasshuryer  Munster.  A  man  certainly 
requires  a  deeply  contemplative  and  Passion- 
Weekiih  frame  of  mind  to  sit  out  a  concert 
and  listen  while  an  entire  mass  is  being  per- 
formed merely  by  men's  voices  with  organ 
accompaniment.  Among  tlie  very  unusual 
and  exceptional  Masses  for  the  execution  of 
which  in  the  concert-room  a  good  justification 
may  be  found,  most  decidedly  noliody  will  in- 
clude this  Vocal  Mass  of  Liszt's,  deficient  as 
it  i.s  in  all  orchestral  adornment.  Its  proper 
place  is  undoubtedly  the  church,  and  the 
work  might  have  been  written  specially  for 
one  of  those  rigorously  conducted  sacred  insti- 
tutions (like  the  .Si.xtino  Chapel,  in  Eome,  or 
All  Saints',  in  Munich),  where  all  instrumen- 
tal accompaniments  are  on  principle  excluded. 


>  TranaUtlon  trom  tUe  Lon4oii  Mutioal  World, 


The  narrow  range  and  similarity  of  character 
peculiar  to  four-part  male  singing  must  pro- 
duce monotony  in  the  course  of  any  long  com- 
position, and  the  monotony  will  be  felt  most 
acutely  in  a  mass  when  heard  in  a  concert- 
room,  where,  without  the  help  of  religious 
reverence  and  sacred  surroundings,  we  can 
seek  only  musical  edification.  The  powerful 
organ  accompaniment,  which  in  Liszt's  Mass 
progresses  with  the  melody,  proves"  a  dovib1> 
ful  acquisition ;  employed  sparingly,  and  as 
much  as  possible  alternating  and  contrasting 
with  the  chorus,  it  would  work  better.  When, 
however,  the  organ,  with  all  its  stops  bluster- 
ing forth,  over-rides  the  melody,  it  changes 
the  monotony  from  simple  monotony  to  deaf- 
ening monotony.  The  most  agreeable  effect 
is  produced  by  the  '  Kyrie,'  which  is  naturally 
rounded  without  being  commonplace,  devout 
without  straining  after  symboliflcation.  But 
the  composer  cannot,  it  is  true,  suffer  this 
simplicity  long ;  he  soon  seeks  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  striking  modulations  to  atone  for  the 
instrumental  opportunities  he  renounces,  and 
some  of  these  (in  the  '  Agnus  Dei,'  for  exam- 
ple) are  among  the  most  abrupt  and  ungrate- 
ful ever  confided  to  the  intonation  of  singers 
not  '  infallible.'  Whether  the  Mass  and  the 
compositions  which  followed  transported  or 
merely  satisfied  the  audience,  or  actually 
wearied  them,  we  cannot  decide.  That  is  a 
question  not  to  be  determined  when  Liszt's 
compositions  are  recommended  by  the  magic 
of  his  own  personality.  His  power  of  fasci- 
nation is  undeniable  ;  very  many  among  the 
audience  listen  with  indifference,  or  more 
probably  dissatisfaction,  but  their  eyes  are 
fixed  on  Liszt,  and  —  they  applaud. 

With  Die  Ideale,  a  "  symphonic  poem," 
founded  on  Schiller's  verses,  we  became  ac- 
quainted twenty  years  ago,  when  the  then 
young  Tauslg  produced  it  with  other  orches- 
tral compositions  from  the  same  source.  Since 
then,  we  have  dwelt  so  often  and  so  exhaust- 
ively upon  Liszt's  Symphonische  Dichtungen 
that  we  dare  not  tire  the  reader  with  repeti- 
tions. Die  Ideale  has  the  merits  and  defects 
of  its  eleven  symphonic  sisters.  Step  by  step, 
with  the  strictness  of  a  ballet-programme,  the 
music  follows  Schiller's  verses,  seeking  to 
bribe  hearers  by  a  special  poetic  interest  not 
its  own.  The  orchestration,  sparkling  with  a 
thousand  effects,  is  a  showy  garment  covering 
a  badly  nourished  and  weakly  body.  Now 
and  then  there  crops  up  a  melodic  fragment, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  four-bar  motive  in 
E  flat  major,  intended  to  illustrate  the  words  : 
"  Wie  einst  mit  Jlehendem  Verlangen  Pygma- 
lion den  Stein  umschloss."  Such  themes,  or 
rather  thematic  beginnings,  are  not  organically 
developed  in  Liszt,  but  incessantly  repeated, 
diluted,  and  starved.  The  pompous  final 
movement,  eked  out  with  Turkish  music,  ends 
by  exhibiting  in  the  gaudy  splendor  of  a  mili- 
tary jjai-ade  the  would-be  ideality  of  the  Ideah 
contemplated. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against 
the  Vocal  Mass  and  Die  Ideale,  both  are  works 
of  high  art  compared  to  Liszt's  last  tone-poem. 
Die  Glucken  dcs  Slrasshurger  Miinsler.  AVrit- 
ten  for  barytone  solo,  mixed  chorus,  full 
orchestra,  and  organ,  this  composition  belongs 


to  the  class  of  dramatized  concert^ballads, 
which  Schumann  cultivated  in  his  last  period. 
The  poem  (by  Longfellow)  consists  exclu- 
sively of  dramatic  dialogue,  and  the  action  is 
laid  round  the  top  of  the  Cathedral  spire. 
Lucifer  commands  the  Evil  Spirits  to  attack 
the  Cross,  as  holding  them  up  to  scorn.  But 
the  Cathedral  Bells  peal  out  and  frustrate  the 
criminal  design.  Five  times  is  Lucifer's  sum- 
mons repeated  with  ever  increasing  vehe- 
mence, followed  by  the  hesitating  rejJy  of  the 
Spirits  of  the  air  and  the  pious  chorus  of  the 
bells.  Tlie  bells  play  something  like  the  part 
of  yard-dogs,  whose  energetic  barking  fright- 
ens intending  thieves.  In  the  end,  the  De- 
mons abandon  their  attempt  and  sweep  furi- 
ously away,  while  the  Gregorian  Chant 
with  organ  accompaniment  is  heard  swelling 
through  the  Cathedral.  ^ 

It  is  no  easy  task  for  us  to  enounce  our 
opinion  of  this  peculiar  work  —  its  composer's 
last.  We  would  fain  bear  in  mind  the  respect 
due  to  Liszt  as  a  man,  the  admiration  enter- 
tained for  him  as  a  genial  artist,  the  venera- 
tion enforced  by  his  years.  Yet  we  must 
candidly  state  the  impression  produced  on 
ourselves  individually  by  a  work  introduced 
with  high  pretentions  and  lavish  resources. 
The  Bells  of  Strassburg  Cathedral  will  long 
ring  in  our  ears !  When  this  Christian  legend, 
steeped  in  Turkish  music,  had  reached  the 
culminating  point,  when  the  most  awe-inspir- 
ing dissonances  came  closer  and  closer  upon 
one  another,  when  the  imploring  cries  of  ill- 
treated  human  voices  mingled  in  the  wild 
strife  of  kettle-drums,  horns,  and  trombones, 
and  when  to  all  this  were  added  incessantly 
pealing  Bells,  we  felt  that  Music  lay  dead  on 
the  ground,  while  the  Strassburg  Bells  were 
tolling  for  her  funeral. 

Eduaed  Hanslick. 


CHERUBINI'S  D-MINOR  MASS    IJT 
LONDON. 

The  Bacli  Choir  are  to  be  cordially  congratu- 
lated on  their  production  of  the  great  Mass  in 
D-niinor  of  Cherubini,  a  work  which  is  not  only 
tlie  longest  Mass  ever  written,  but  has  many 
claims  to  be  considered  the  magnum  opus  of  the 
oreat  musician  of  the  first  French  Empire.  Un- 
fortunately for  tlie  audience,  the  "  book  of  words  " 
contained  no  analysis  of  the  music,  nor,  indeed, 
anything  beyond  the  text  and  a  few  irrelevant 
biographical  remarks  on  Clierubini's  life.  Other 
works,  save  one,  written  in  various  languages, 
about  Cherubini,  are  ecjually  reticent,  and  those 
who  wish  to  discover  facts  about  tlie  Mass  in 
question  liave  only  the  admirable  work  by  Mr. 
Edward  Bellasis,  published  in  London  six  years 
ago,  to  fall  back  upon.  Even  Mr.  Bellasis  notices 
the  extraordinary  silence  of  writers  on  Cherubini 
upon  the  Mass  in  question.  All  we  know  can  be 
gathered  from  the  catalogue  of  liis  works  drawn 
up  by  Cherubini  himself,  and  from  it  we  learn 
that  the  Mass  was  begun  at  the  end  of  March, 
1811,  and  was  finished  on  the  7th  of  October  in 
the  same  year ;  the  entire  composition,  therefore, 
having  been  begun  and  ended  in  Paris.  That 
Cherubini  regarded  the  Mass  as  a  loved  child, 
there  is  abundant  evidence.     His  revision  of  the 


•  Tho  Boore  requires  four  large  bells  in  the  deep  bass 
tones,  K  fliit,  K,  V,  and  F  sharp.  The  expense  of  jirocur- 
hiL'  and,  slili  more,  the  difllculty  of  putting  these  hells  on 
tho  coiK-iTt.-i.hitliirjii,  I'luiHcd  tlieiii  to  be  replaci'd  on  tlio 

present  asioii  by  Uvo  k"i*h,  a  large  one  .■inii  a  sriiaU 

one,  witli  Ibe  ellect  o(  wlilcli  the  composer  expressed  him- 
self highly  satisfied. 
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elaborate  score  extended  over  a  number  of  j'ears, 
■while  the  "  Sauctus  "  (though  the  original  still 
exists)  was  recomposed  in  1822.  That  tlie  Mass 
in  question  is  the  longest  ever  written  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  an  elaliorate  comparison  on 
this  point  is  printed  in  Mr.  Bellasis'  book.  On 
this  authority  (and  it  would  be  a  work  of  infinite 
labor  to  check  the  figures)  it  seems  that  while 
Cherubini's  Mass  in  D  minor  has  2563  bars,  his 
Mass  in  F  (written  in  1808)  has  only  2033  bars, 
while  the  Mass  in  D  (composed  in  1819)  of  Bee- 
thoven has  but  1929  bars,  and  the  Mass  in  C 
(written  in  1810)  also  of  Beethoven,  has  but  1256 
bars.  This  extraordinary  length  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  Kyrie,  Gloria,  and  Credo,  Beetho- 
ven having  the  honor  (if  any  special  honor  be 
attached  to  such  a  question)  of  having  written 
the  longest  Sanctus,  Benedictus  and  Agnus  Dei. 

The  performance  last  Wednesday  by  the  Bach 
Choir  of  Cherubini's  jMass  in  D  minor  was  stated 
to  be  its  first  in  this  country,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  assertion. 
No  public  record  can  be  found  of  its  performance 
by  any  society  until  Wednesday  last  ;  while  its 
inordinate  length,  and  the  large  orchestra,  and 
chorus,  and  the  six  solo  vocalists  it  requires,  have 
probably  prevented  its  performance  in  its  entirety 
at  any  of  the  Catholic  churches  of  tliis  kingdom. 
Parts  of  it  have  undoubtedly  been  heard  at  con- 
certs, and  in  the  course  of  the  services  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Again,  the  well- 
thumbed  and  dog's-eared  score  used  by  Herr  Otto 
Goldschmidt  on  Wednesday  showed  abundantly 
that  the  work  had  been  performed,  if  not  in  Eng- 
land, at  least  elsewhere.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  been  heard  in  Paris,  in  parts  and  in  whole, 
often  with  the  omission  of  the  repeats.  On 
Wednesday  it  was,  I  believe,  given  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  with  the  new  "  Sanctus,"  which 
replaces  the  old  in  the  printed  score,  and  in  every 
respect  exactly  as  Cherubini  intended  it  should 
be  given.  And  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that, 
despite  its  extraordinary  length,  and  that  the  per- 
formance e.xtended  over  upwards  of  two  hours, 
not  a  single  person  present  in  St.  James'  Hall 
(which  was  crowded  by  the  most  eminent  profes- 
sors of  this  country)  arose  from  his  seat  wishing 
that  a  single  bar  had  been  omitted,  or  with  aught 
than  admiration  of  the  grandeur  of  the  work 
and  of  the  extraordinary  ability  of  its  composer. 

To  attempt  any  sort  of  analysis  of  the  Mass  in 
D  minor  within  reasonable  space,  or  in  anj-  news- 
paper not  specially  devoted  to  music,  would  be 
alike  unwise  and  impracticable.  The  best  analy- 
sis in  a  modest  compass  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Bel- 
lasis' book,  already  quoted.  The  score  is  so  com- 
plex that  columns  might  be  written  in  descriptive 
analysis  of  a  work  by  a  composer  of  whom  Fetis 
complained :  "  For  a  light  piece  in  one  act  "  (the 
opera  comique  "  Le  Crescendo  ")  "  he  has  written 
a  score  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  pages  in 
small  notes."  Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  while  the  Mass  of  Cherubini  may  to  a  cer- 
tain e.xtent  be  considered  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  classic  Church  compositions  of  the 
older  ItaUan  age  and  the  music  of  the  present 
day,  it  on  its  performance  on  Wednesday  seemed, 
even  to  the  hearer  of  to-day,  as  fresh  and  as  ad- 
mirable for  its  lofty  conception,  its  dramatic  in- 
tensity, and  its  complexity  of  detail,  as  though  it 
had  been  written  by  a  great  master  a  year  ago. 
The  "  Kyrie"  has  437  bars,  and  is  in  three  sec- 
tions, the  first  and  last  being  for  chorus,  and  the 
middle  section  for  quartet.  The  "  Gloria,"  the 
largest  section  of  the  work,  not  excepting  the 
"  Creed,"  has  895  bars,  divided  between  a  chorus, 
a  trio  for  soprano,  tenor  ami  bass,  a  chorus,  a 
quartet,  and  a  quartet  and  chorus.  In  this  sec- 
tion is  found  some  of  the  finest  music  in  the 
work,  and  notably  the  "  Qui  tollis,"  the  "  Quo- 
uiam,"  and  the-fugal  "  Cum  saneto  spiritu."     The 


Nicene  "Creed"  has  668  bars,  the  first  part 
down  to  the  "  Incarnation "  being  sung  by  the 
choir.  The  "  Incarnatus  "  is  arranged  for  se.xtet, 
while  the  "  Crucifixus  "  (in  which  tlie  voices  sing 
in  unison  on  the  note  E  for  53  bars,  with  muted 
violin  accompaniment)  is  for  chorus,  the  "  Et  in 
spiritum  ".being  for  quartet,  continued  down  to 
the  "  Amen,"  with  the  usual  fugue.  The  "  Sanc- 
tus," of  66  bars,  was  that  substituted  by  Cheru- 
bini in  1822  for  the  original  "  Sanctus,"  while 
the  "  Benedictus,"  of  130  bars,  is  familiar  to  most 
musicians.  The  "Agnus  Dei,"  of  36  7  bars,  for 
quartet  and  chorus,  concludes  a  work  which  is,  in 
man}'  respects,  one  of  the  greatest  Cherubini  ever 
wrote.  Too  much  praise  can  hardly  be  accorded 
the  orchestra,  the  chorus,  and  all  concerned,  an 
especial  word  of  commendation  being  the  meed 
of  the  chief  soloists,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Madame  Patey, 
Mr.  Shakespeare  and  Herr  Henschel,  for  their 
very  admirable  rendition  [!  ?]  of  unsually  diflicult 
and  trying  music.  The  general  programme  in- 
cluded a  "  Sanctus  "  in  D  by  Bach,  the  "Meei-es- 
stille  und  Gliickliche  Fahrt"  of  Beethoven,  and 
the  "  First  AValpurgis  Night  "  of  Mendelssohn, 
sung  to  the  original  German  text,  though  none  the 
better  on  that  account. —  Figaro,  April  28. 


FESTIVAL  PROGRAMME  NOTES. 

Handel's  "  utrecht  jubilate." 
The  Utrecht  Ta  Deum  and  Jubilate  were  written  in 
1713,  thirty  years  before  Haudel's  greater  DettinrjenTe 
Deum.  They  belong,  in  fact,  to  the  period  in  whicli 
he  was  mainly  engaged  in  the  production  of  Italian 
operas,  and  before  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
oratorio.  Chrysander  is  astonished  not  only  by  the 
contrapuntal  art  displayed  in  this  work,  but  still 
more  by  the  fact  that  Handel,  at  the  ago  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  should  have  gained  the  ripe  e.xporience 
here  shown  in  religious  matters.  "At  the  same 
time  that  he  was  cultivating  soft  Italian  love  strains, 
we  see  him  also  leading  a  serious  inward  life,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  excited  by  joyful  experiences  of 
his  fellow-men,  broke  out  with  power."  The  same 
writer  adds :  — 

"  The  genesis  of  this  composition  can  be  traced. 
With  this  work  for  the  church,  Handel  came  nearer 
to  the  old  English  masters  than  in  the  Italian  operas. 
Purcell,  twenty  years  before,  had  also  set  a  Te  Deum 
with  Jubilate  for  the  festival  of  St.  Cecilia's  day, 
which  was  performed  at  least  once  a  year,  and  was 
universally  regarded  as  tlie- greatest  composition  on 
that  text, — indeed,  as  unsurpassable.  This  work 
Handel  laid  before  him  as  a  model.  The  relation- 
ship is  as  great  as  could  be  without  positive  equality. 
Comniouly,  the  chorus  with  Handel  is  what  the 
chorus  is  with  Purcell ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the 
solos.  Nay,  in  the  Jubilate,  the  identity  of  plan 
goes  so  far  that,  in  both  works,  the  words  'Be  sure 
that  the  Lord'  form  a  duet  m  A  minor,  and  the 
following,  '  0,  go  your  way  into  his  gates,'  an  Alia 
Breve  chorus.  Frequently  little  passages  have 
almost  the  same  tones.  With  such  inward  spiritual 
affinity  as  existed  between  Handel  and  Purcell,  their 
Te  Deums  must  have  become  similar,  even  if  Handel 
had  never  heard  of  the  work  of  his  predecessor. 
Handel  made  his  first  Te  Deum  after  Purcell,  just  as 
much  as  he  made  his  last,  the  Dettingen,  after  Urio. 
But  here  you  may  seek  in  vain  for  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a  plagiarism.  Purcell's  Jubilate  can 
least  bear  the  comparison ;  it  lacks  the  deep  and 
devout  poetry  of  Handel's.  Good  music  it  is  always, 
but  after  Handel's  mightier  work  it  takes  but  little 
hold." 

The  Jubilate,  with  its  short,  trumpet-toned  intro- 
duction, is  well  suited  for  performance  separately 
from  the  Te  Deum,  although  it  consists  of  only  six 
mostly  short,  but  elaborate  pieces.  The  opening 
chorus,  an  exhortation  to  holy  joy,  sprang  from  a 
Latin  psalm,  "Laudate  pueri,"  which  Handel  had 
composed  in  Rome  in  1707.  A  single  voice,  follow- 
ing the  liint  of  the  trumpet  in  the  prelude,  first 
unfolds  the  theme,  dwelling  long  on  the  first  note, 
"O";  then  proceeding  in  rapturous  roulades,  "be 
joyful  in  the  Lord,"  the  last  tone  again  held^  out, 


and  finishing  the  florid  melody  on  "  all  ye  lands," 
with  a  liold  of  several  measm'es  upon  "all."  The 
cliorus  takes  up  the  strain  with  emulous  response 
and  imitation  in  four  parts.  This  is  all  inspiriting 
and  brief,  and  in  the  key  of  D. 

2.  T)ie  next  chorus,  still  in  D,  "  Serve  the  Lord 
with  gladness,"  begins  with  a  short,  joyful  fugue 
theme  in  four  parts,  and  while  the  same  goes  on  in 
the  orchestra,  a  counter-theme  in  long  notes,  descend- 
ing from  the  fifth  to  the  key-note,  sings,  "  and  come 
before  his  presence  with  a  song."  Afterwards  the 
soprano  is  divided  into  two  parts,  for  the  fuller 
expansion  of  theme  and  counter-theme  in  double 
fugue. 

3.  The  ne.xt  sentence,  "Be  ye  sure  that  the  Lord 
he  is  God,"  etc.,  is  naturally  in  a  more  thoughtful 
strain,  a  duet  for  alto  and  bass,  in  A  minor,  of  great 
beauty  and  tenderness. 

4.  Five-part  chorus,  Alia  Breve,  in  F,  "  0  go  your 
way  into  his  gates."  Tlus  might  stand  by  itself  as 
a  most  beautiful,  poetic,  spiritual  motet.  The  voice 
parts  move  in  smooth  and  even  half  notes,  almost  . 
uniformly,  while  the  string  quartet  supplies  a 
modestly  ornate  counterpoint,  all  in  a  clieerful, 
tranquil,  and  contented  strain,  and  full  of  lovely 
sequences.  In  expression  it  is  as  simple,  heart-felt, 
and  naive  as  possible,  yet  in  its  uniformity  there  is 
no  taint  of  commonplace,  it  is  sincere  rehgious 
music ;  the  consummate  art  conceals  itself. 

5.  "  The  Lord  is  gracious,  his  mercy  is  everlast- 
ing," etc.  Here  again,  by  way  of  relief  between 
two  great  choruses,  Handel  treats  one  of  the  gentler 
texts  in  an  individual  form,  making  a  trio  for  Jwo 
altos  (or  tenors)  and  bass.  It  has  "  so  much  warmth 
and  pathos,  that  it  requires  but  a  slight  breath  to 
make  it  blaze  up  again  into  the  bright  flames  of  the 
chorus." 

6.  The  Jubilate  ends,  as  it  began,  in  the  bright 
key  of  D,  with  two  strong,  brilliant  choruses :  the 
first  an  eight-part  Gloria,  or  ascription,  the  voices 
all  in  uniform  long  notes,  with  an  active  figura- 
tive accompaniment,  followed  by  a  five-part  f  ugued 
chorus,  "As  it  was  in  the  beginning,"  etc.,  and 
"  Amen,"  forming  a  splendid  climax  to  the  work. 

The  additional  accompaniments  by  Robert  Franz 
are  used  in  this  performance.  J.  s.  D. 

CHORUS    BY   J.    S.    BACH. 

During  five  years,  mostly  in  the  earlier  period 
of  his  residence  in  Leipzig,  Bach  composed,  for 
every  Sunday's  service  and  chiu-ch  festival,  a  can- 
tata, consisting  of  orchestral  introduction,  recita- 
tives and  arias,  chorales  and  great  choruses.  These 
were  sung  once  and  then  laid  aside,  only  to  reap- 
pear within  these  last  few  years  in  the  splendid 
volumes  of  the  complete  edition  of  Bach's  works, 
now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Bach  Gesell- 
schaf  t,  in  Leipzig.  Some  three  hundred  and  eighty 
of  these  cantatas  are  either  pubUshed  or  known  to 
exist  in  manuscript.  This  short  selection  for  the 
festival  is  the  concluding  number  of  the  cantata 
(once  performed  here  in  a  Harvard  Symphony 
Concert),  entitled  "  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekiimmerniss  " 
(My  Heart  was  full  of  Heaviness),  which  dates  back 
to  an  earlier  period,  when  he  lived  in  Weimar,  1714. 
It  was  composed  for  the  third  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
June  17,  and  the  text  has  reference  to  the  epistle 
of  that  Sunday.  Nevertheless,  Bach  wrote  over  it, 
"Per  ogni  tempo"  (Good  for  any  time). 

This  splendid  final  chorus,  upon  the  same  text 
with  that  of  Handel's  Messiah,  is  even  more  excit- 
ing and  sublime  than  that,  although  it  is  very  much 
shorter  and  its  musical  subject-matter  of  the  sim- 
plest. But  in  its  wonderful  conciseness,  every 
phrase,  every  chord  strikes  with  an  electric  force ; 
and  it  is  all  over,  leaving  the  hearer  breathless  with 
amazement,  before  Handel's  lengthier  "  Worthy  the 
Lamb "  and  "  Amen "  chorus  has  more  than  got 
fau-  headway.  Here  Bach's  three  trumpets  come 
in  with  stirring  effect.  It  is  in  C  major.  The 
words  "  The  Lamb,  that  for  us  is  slain,  to  Him  will 
we  render  power  and  glory,"  etc.,  are  declaimed  by 
all  the  voices  with  stupendous  and  starthng  modu- 
lations. Nothing  could  be  more  exciting  and  full 
of  grand  presentiment.  As  each  deliberate  phrase 
rings  out,  you  seem  to  hear  the  echoes  in  the  pause 
that  follows.  Then  the  time  changes  to  Allegro. 
A  solo  bass  voice  declaims,  "  Power  and  glory  and 
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praise  be  unto  him  forevermore,"  lengthening  out 
the  "Amen,  Allelujah "  in  florid  roulades,  while 
voice  after  voice  (soli)  take  up  the  theme  and  pur- 
sue the  fugue.  Presently  the  tuttl  join  them,  first 
in  one  part,  then  another,  until  the  whole  mass  is 
..drawn  into  the  harmonious  vortex,  and  amid  stir- 
ring trumpet-calls,  it  sm-ges  on  to  a  higher  and  a 
higher  climax,  and  the  whole  ends  in  a  blaze  of 
glory;  almost  too  suddenly,  you  think,  although 
the  musical  matter  has  been  fully  treated  and 
exhausted.  It  is  truly  a  sublime  conclusion  to  a 
noble  work.  j.  s.  u. 

Mendelssohn's  "  forty-thisid  psalm." 
It  is  almost  unaccountable  that  this  short  Psalm, 
so  much  more  available  for  numerous  occasions,  as 
well  as  for  church  service,  than  the  longer  Psalms 
with  which  we  have  been  familiar, —  a  work,  too, 
of  the  ripest  period  of  Mendelssohn,  a  perfect 
instance  of  his  purely  vocal  writing,  requiring  no 
accompaniment,  —  should  now  be  heard  here  only 
for  the  second  time.  We  owe  its  introduction  to 
the  "  Cecilia,"  at  one  of  its  concerts  of  tlie  present 
season.  It  is  in  every  way  a  noble,  an  impressive, 
and  most  interesting  work. 

The  first  words,  "  Judge  me,  0  God,  and  plead 
my  cause,"  etc.,  are  strongly  given  out  in  unison  by 
tenors  and  basses,  in  D  minor  44  measure ;  holding 
out  the  last  note  (dominant)  to  form  a  firm  organ- 
point,  on  which  the  sopranos  and  altos  in  four-part 
harmony  deliver  the  second  clause  of  the  sentence, 
"0  deliver,"  etc.  The  same  process  is  repeated 
with  the  next  two  clauses  of  the  text,  "  For  thou 
art  the  God,"  and  "  Wherefore  mourn  I,"  only  this 
time  the  organ-point  is  on  C,  leading  as  dominant 
to  the  bright  key  of  F  major,  filling  the  clouded 
harmony  with  sunshine  at  the  thought,  "  Send  out 
thy  light,"  the  tenors  and  basses  now  dividing,  like 
the  upper  voices,  so  as  to  form  a.  rich  eight-part 
harmony. 

Here  the  rhythm  changes  to  Andante,  3-8,  and 
a  new  but  kindred  theme  is  taken  up,  still  in  D 
minor;  and  in  the  same  antiphonal  manner  the 
fourth  verse  is  simg  as  far  as  "  I  will  praise  thee  on 
the  harp,"  when  all  the  eight  parts  are  again  united. 
On  the  last  two  verses  the  key  brightens  into  the 
major,  the  time  becomes  Allegro  Moderato,  and  in 
square  4-4  measure  the  Psalm  concludes  in  a  resplen- 
dent and  triumphant  blaze  of  harmony.  At  the 
exhortation,  "  Hope  in  the  Lord,"  many  will  recog- 
nize the  same  repeated  little  phrase  that  occurs 
also  in  the  Psalm  "  As  the  hart  pants,"  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  witli  Mendelssohn  in 
the  setting  of  such  words.  ,j.  s.  d. 

SAINT-SABNS'S    "  THE    DELUGE." 

The  Deluge,  by  M.  Camille  Saint-Saens,  is  the 
most  notable  novelty  in  the  Festival  programme. 
Conceived  apparently  in  the  same  romantic  vein  as 
the  symphonic  poems  which  have  become  some- 
what familiar  to  Boston  audiences  —  Le  Rouet  d'Oin- 
phale,  Phaeton,  La  Danse  Macabre,  an'd  La  Jeunesse 
d'Hercule  —  the  composer  seems  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  Hector  Berlioz,  employing  all  the  modern 
instrumental  appliances  for  heightening  musical 
effect.  The  Deluge  is,  in  fact,  an  orchestral  work, 
with  only  enough  of  recitatives,  solos,  and  choruses 
to  describe  the  story  of  God's  punishment  of  sin- 
ful man  and  His  subsequent  covenant  with  Noah. 
The  vocal  portions  of  the  score  are,  in  fact,  its 
weakest.  Saint-Saens,  with  all  his  knowledge  of 
Bach  and  the  masters,  and  with  all  his  attainments 
in  composition  and  orchestration,  has  not,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  permitted  opportunities  to  judge,  dis- 
played great  skill  or  invention  as  a  vocal  writer. 

The  Deluge,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
prelude  is  for  strings,  and  includes  mrVi/s  which  are 
repeated  in  the  interludes  and  accompaniments  of 
the  opening  recitatives.  The  theme  of  the  tenor  solo, 
"This  race  I'll  exterminate,"  is  taken  as  the  subject 
of  a  choral  fugue.  The  Almighty's  command  to 
Noah  ia  told  in  a  dignified  aria  for  baritone.  The 
choral  fugue  is  repeated,  ending  with  an  emphatic 
enunciation,  simply  harmonized,  of  God's  reasons  for 
His  course.  In  these  movementa  for  chorus  there 
occur  episodes  in  a  chanting  style,  while  beneath  is 
heard  the  theme  of  the  fugue  in  dotachfd  phraf.ff.. 


The  Second  Part  begins  with  a  short  recitative, 
"And  Noah  did  as  God  had  everything  commanded," 
and  the  musical  painting  of  the  scene  of  the  deluge 
begins  at  once.  It  is  a  most  gorgeous  piece  of 
instrumental  writing,  and  in  it  is  employed  every 
form  of  instrument  which  may  serve  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  picture.  Here  is  a  list  of  the 
instruments  for  which  parts  are  written;  Strings 
and  harp ;  one  piccolo ;  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and 
bassoons,  in  pairs ;  horns,  chromatic  horns,  trumpets, 
trumpets  with  pistons,  trombones  with  pistons,  all 
in  pairs ;  three  trombones  of  the  common  form, 
and  three  bass  tubas ;  four  kettle  drums,  great  drum, 
cymbals,  and  gong.  The  composer  has  used  them 
all  with  consummate  skill.  The  vocal  part  amounts 
to  little  more  than  a  chant,  having  no  melody  to 
speak  of,  and  when  not  in  unison  is  modestly 
harmonized.  The  effect  at  the  close,  as  the  chorus 
chant  against  sustained  chords,  "  Mid  the  horror  of 
night  eternal,  waste  and  void,"  and  indeed  of  all  the 
movemement  which  succeeds  the  storm,  is  very 
impressive.  Amid  the  storm  we  hear  thmidered  out 
the  motif  of  the  fugue  in  tlie  First  Part.  The  entire 
scene  is  intensely  exciting  in  its  treatment  by  the 
composer. 

Milder  orchestral  means  are  employed  in  the 
Third  Part,  which  is  largely  of  a  pastoral  character 
and,  though  sounding  tame  in  comparison  with  the 
Second  Part,  includes  the  loveliest  music  in  tlie  can- 
tata. The  sending  forth  of  the  dove,  the  return  of 
the  winged  messenger  with  tlie  olive  branch,  the 
going  forth  from  the  ark,  the  heavenly  sign  of 
promise,  all  are  pictured  with  great  skill,  and,  what 
is  more  to  the  composer's  credit,  great  beauty, 
pspeciallj'  in  the  orchestration,  the  vocal  part  always 
remaining  weak  by  comparison.  A  spirited  fugue, 
in  wliich  the  covenant  is  enunciated,  brings  the 
cantata  to  a  close.  f.  h.  j. 


OPINIONS 


OF    THE    SAINT-SAENS 
"  DELUGE." 

(Correspondence  of  the  New  York  Trlbuiw.) 
Then  came  Saint-Saens's  "  Deluge,"  about 
which  expectation  had  been  raised  to  fever-heat. 
There  are  some  compositions  which  one  neither 
comprehends  nor  enjoys  at  the  first  hearing,  but 
which  one  feels  impelled  to  return  to  again  and 
again,  until  their  meaning  becomes  clear,  and 
their  hidden  beauty  or  sublimity  makes  itself  felt 
at  last.  Again,  there  are  other  works  which  bear 
utter  vapidity,  spiritual  and  intellectual  poverty, 
and  hopeless  emptiness  stamped  upon  their  very 
forehead.  To  this  latter  class  the  "  Deluge " 
belongs.  One  asks  himself  in  sheer  amazement 
how  a  man  of  Saint-Saens's  ready  invention,  easy 
fascination,  electric  nerve  and  profound  musical 
erudition  —  how  a  man  of  his  musical  sacoir  /aire 
should  have  been,  not  willing,  but  able  to  produce 
such  a  monstrous  inanity  as  this  cantata.  There 
is  one  melodic  and  one  contrapuntal  idea  in  the 
"  Deluge."  They  are  not  strong,  grand,  nor  even 
very  beautiful  ideas,  but  still  they  are  tangible 
themes.  They  are  used  to  no  purpose  whatever. 
Curious,  but  true;  for  the  man  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  writers  living,  and  his  subject  is  cer- 
tainly a  strong  one. 

The  "  Deluge  "  may  be  described  as  one  of  the 
most  superb  feats  of  orchestration  ever  accom- 
plished. Never  was  musical  Nothing  so  wonder- 
fully scored.  No  matter  what  instruments  are 
used,  whether  it  is  the  simple  string  quartet 
or  the  whole  orchestral  panoply  that  Paris  alone 
among  the  cities  of  the  world  can  furnish,  tlie 
instrumental  effect  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  astound- 
ing. The  chorus  and  solo  voices  have  little  to  do 
save  in  the  way  of  recitative  (and  what  recita- 
tive !)  except  in  two  bits  of  f ugued  writing ;  the 
first  to  the  words,  "  This  race  I'll  exterminate 
surely,"  in  the  first  part;  the  second  in  the  final 
chorus.  Both  of  these  passages  are  thoroughly 
poor.     The  cantata  consists  of  three  parts  :  — 

Fir.st,  The  Corruption  of  Atari,.  The  Anger  oj 
Onrl.      The  Cf^rennnt  with  Nonh.     In  this  part  the 


orchestra  is  scored  for  strings  and  harp  only, 
exceedingly  beautiful  effects  being  produced  by 
solo  instruments. 

Second,  The  Deluge.  This  part  consists  of  a 
single  movement.  The  score  is  a  curiosity  :  one 
piccolo  flute,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, two  trumpets  with  si.x  pistons,  two  trom- 
bones with  six  pistons,  (new  Sax  instruments,  not 
procurable  except  in  Paris)  three  "  contrabasses  " 
(immense  Sa.x  instruments  of  the  tuba  tribe,  not 
to  be  had  out  of  Paris),  two  pairs  of  kettle-drums, 
cymbals,  tam-tam,  big  drum,  harps ;  strings  divided 
into  seventeen  parts ;  four-part  mixed  chorus. 
Forty-eight  instrumental  parts  in  all ! 

In  this  extraordinary  movement  every  possible 
noise,  whistling,  howling,  sighing,  rustling,  roar- 
ing, clashing,  banging,  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  above  combination  of  instruments,  by  the  aid 
of  pure  concords  and  atrocious  dissonances,  is 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  dumbfounded  listener. 
As  a  piece  of  scoring,  it  is  simply  wonderful ;  as 
a  piece  of  marine  painting,  it  is  true  to  nature, 
except  that  the  clashing  cymbals  do  not  sound  as 
nature  looks ;  as  a  piece  of  music,  tone-painting, 
or  anything  else  that  is  meant  to  be  listened  to,  it 
is  singularly  and  even  ingeniously  impressive. 

Third,  The  Dooe.  The  Descent  from  the  Ark. 
God's  Benediction.  Here  the  orchestra  assumes 
more  usual  proportions,  and  we  pass  from  one 
enchanting  bit  of  tone-color  to  another  still  more 
beautiful;  only  the  trombones  in  the  closing 
J'ligato  are  really  vulgar. 

The  orchestration  of  the  work  only  is  dwelt 
upon.  There  is  nothing  else  to  describe;  abso- 
lutely nothing.  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  " 
should  be  inscribed  upon  the  tombstone  of  this 
unique  composition. 

(From  the  Boston  Courier,  May  9.) 
The  thunder  chorus  (Haydn's)  was  rather 
tame  compared  with  the  storm  which  followed  it 
in  the  Deluge.  To  have  two  showers  in  one 
evening  was  a  bold  innovation,  and  Haydn's 
weather  suffered  by  comparison  with  the  general 
cyclone  of  the  French  composer.  To  us  it 
seemed  as  if  the  sopranos  casually  remarked, 
"  Oh  what  horror,"  and  the  kettle-drum  proceeded 
to  get  up  what  horror  it  could  at  short  notice, 
while  the  tenors  assisted  it  by  singing  out  of  tune. 
Far  different  was  the  storm  passage  of  the 
Deluge.  The  curse  of  Heaven  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  a  fallen  race.  Amidst  the  rising 
storm  are  heard  the  notes  of  the  curse  motif, 
rising  higher  and  higher,  and  with  an  import  that 
was  big  with  impending  fate.  The  rise  of  the 
storm  itself  is  worked  up  with  all  the  skill  of  a 
master  of  modern  instrumentation,  from  drum  to 
cymbal;  from  cymbal  to  gong,  the  fury  of  the 
crescendo  rises ;  its  subsidence  from  sixteenths  to 
triplets,  eighth  notes  to  quarters,  etc.,  in  gradual 
retard,  is  most  thrilling.  To  us  the  work  seemed 
as  the  most  powerful  of  pictures.  We  feel  bound 
to  say  that  this  awe  was  not  shared  by  the 
audience,  who  gave  the  number  but  little  ap- 
])lause.  It  was  not  always  correctly  sung,  but  it 
is  terrifically  dilficult  for  the  chorus  to  intone 
properly,  even  though  the  vocal  passages  arc  iu 
unison.  The  third  part  is  most  melodious,  and 
ends  with  another  diliicult  chorus.  Strings  are 
much  used  in  the  first  and  third  parts,  the  former 
containing  a  violin  solo  of  great  beauty,  which 
Mr.  B.  Listemann  played  with  breadth  and 
expression.  The  soloists.  Misses  Hubbell  and 
Winant,  and  Messrs.  Adams  and  Dudley,  all 
exerted  themselves  earnestly,  and  Miss  Hubbell 
deserves  credit  for  carrying  through  a  most  try- 
ing part  very  successfully.  The  only  fault  to  be 
found  with  lier  is  the  needlessly  reedy  (or  violin 
con  sordino)  quality  of  her  upper  notes,  which 
on  pome  vowels  (O,  for  example)  was  disagree- 
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able.  Wliile  there  was  lack  of  power  in  the 
niale  soloists,  there  was  no  incorrectness  of  im- 
portance, and  they,  as  well  as  Miss  AVinant, 
whose  rich  voice  was  heard  to  advantage  even  in 
a  small  part,  deser\c  praise.  L.  c.  E. 

(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette.) 
From  The  Seasons  to  Saint-Saens's  The  Delude 
was  a  tremendous   leap  —  a   ridiculous   leap,   in 
fact,   as   it   was   from    extreme    naturalness    to 
extreme  artificiality.     It  would  hardly  be  fair  to 
pronounce    judgment   upon    Saint-Saens's    work 
upon  only  a  single  hearing ;  but  it  is  not  unfair  to 
state  the  impression  it  made  upon  us,  which  was 
a  tlioroughly  unfavorable  one.     Its  vocal  features 
seemed   absurdly  insignificant,  flat,   insipid,  and 
inexpressive.     The  whole  value  of  the  composi- 
tion is  found  in  its  orchestration,  which  is  marvel- 
lously   rich    and    effective.      The    work   is    an 
exaggeration  of   all   that   was  prominent  in  the 
style   of    Berlioz,   who    might    have    exclaimed 
prophetically,   "  Apres   moi   Le   Deluge ! "     The 
opening  prelude  is  a  graceful  and  flowing  endless 
melody  of  the  Wagner  school,  marked  with  much 
poetic  charm  of  sentiment ;  but  after  this  there 
is  nothing  upon  which  the  memory  dwells  with 
any  pleasure.     The  tone  painting  of  The  Deluge, 
in  the  second  part,  is  a  wonderful  bit  of  orches- 
tration, but  it  is  excruciatingly  noisy,  ear-splitting 
and  bizarre.     Knowledge  and  power  are  undoubt- 
edly shown,  but  in  such  a  lurid,  confusing,  and 
extravagant   manner   as   to   perplex,   daze,    and 
overwhelm.     So  furious  is  the  working  up  of  tliis 
portion  of  the  work,  so  completely  has  the  com- 
poser  expended   all   his   force   upon   it,  and   so 
utterly  has  it  deafened  and  prostrated  the  listener, 
that  what  follows  seems  not  only  ineffably  tame, 
but  superfluous.     If  Saint-Saens  wished  to  show 
how  thorough  a  command  ho  has   over  all   the 
resources  of  orchestral  effect,  hoAv  perfect  is  his 
knowledge  of    the  timbre  of    every  instrument, 
how  great  a  master  he  is  in  combining  and  con- 
trasting varied  qualities  of  tone,  he  has  succeeded 
beyond  all  question.     But  if  he  imagined  he  was 
writing   music  in  which   there  was  the   faintest 
trace  of  what  is  understood  as  inspiration,  he  has 
made     a    consummate   failure.       jSfothing    more 
deliberate,  notlring  more  cold,  in  spite  of  the  sim- 
ulation of  fire  in  it,  can  be  well  imagined.     It  is 
hard  and  mechanical  from  beginning  to  end ;  at 
times  a  blood-and-thunder  tone  melodrama,  and 
when  it  is  not  that,  a  drearj'  waste  of  artificial 
and  insipid  sentimentalitj-.      The  solos  did  not 
afford  the  artists  concerned  any  opportunity  to 
distinguish  themselves.     They  were  sung  by  Miss 
Hubbell,  Miss  Winant,  Mr.  C.  R.   Adams,  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Dudley,  ivho  are  to  be  commiserated 
even  while  they  are  praised  for  their  efforts. 


VERDI'S     REQUIEM  — TWO    (3PimO]SrS. 

(From  tlie  Evening  Gazette). 
The  oftener  we  hear  this  great  composition  the 
more  beauties  we  discover  in  it,  and  the  more  we 
are  struck  by  its  power.  It  will  stand  as  the  finest 
effort  of  the  present  day  in  the  direction  of  sacred 
music.  That  it  is  dramatic  in  effect,  that  its  pas- 
sion is  physical  rather  tlian  intellectual,  that  it 
follows  too  closely  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
language,  have  been  brouglit  against  it  as  coarse 
and  unpardonable  faults  by  those  who  are  wedded 
to  the  belief  that  the  example  set  by  the  prof  ounder 
German  composers  of  church  music  is  the  only 
one  to  be  followed  ;  but  who  is  authorized  to  frame 
an  arbitrary  law  to  confine  genius  within  tlie  limits 
of  a  fixed  style.  Verdi  is  not  to  be  condemned 
because  his  "  Requiem  "  is  not  modelled  upon  that 
of  Mozart;  is  not  to  be  depreciated  because  he 
has  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  genius  instead 
of  having  bent  it  in  the  direction  of  another's.  The 
real  question  seems  to  us  to  be,  does  Verdi's  music 
fairly  express  the  sentiment  and  the  spirit  of  the 
words  to  which  he  has  set  it  ?     We  believe  it  does, 


and  with  wonderful  power  and  effect.  The  true 
test  of  such  a  work  is  not  the  impression  it  makes 
ou  transcendental  pedants  who  condemn  the  com- 
poser because  his  jiractice  does  not  follow  their 
theories ;  because  he  has  not  confined  himself 
within  the  arbitrary  limits  within  wliich  they 
insist  elevated  imagination  shall  be  confined.  On 
the  contrary,  the  test  is  the  effect  his  achievement 
has  upon  refined  natures,  who  do  not  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  think  by  rule.  At  each  per- 
formance of  this  work  here,  the  audience  that  has 
listened  to  it,  certainly  as  cultivated  an  audience 
as  our  city  can  produce,  has  been  profoundly 
stirred  and  deeply  impressed  by  the  lofty  sentiment 
of  this  masterly  effort.  The  musical  genius  of  our 
day  can  show  nothing  equal  in  combined  power, 
grandeur,  tenderness,  true  poetic  feeling  and  tre- 
mendous energy.  Verdi's  manifest  aim  was  to 
produce  what  seemed  to  him  the  most  impressive 
effect.  He  accomplished  his  task  with  unquestion- 
able genius,  preferring  to  think  and  write  as  a  man 
of  his  era  instead  of  trying  to  think  after  the 
fashion  of  a  bj'gone  time,  and  after  the  manner  of 
composers  with  whom  liis  temperament  had  no 
atfinitj'.  The  chief  censure  of  the  martinets  of 
stj'le,  who  believe  that  no  serious  music  is  born 
out  of  Germany,  is  that  Verdi  has  not  written  as 
Bach,  Handel  and  Mozart  have  written.  That 
point  may  be  safely  conceded.  He  has  written  as 
an  Italian,  and  a  great  one.  As  such  let  him  be 
judged. 

The  interpretation  of  this  work  on  Thursday 
evening  was  the  best  it  has  received  here.  The 
choruses  as  a  rule  were  grandly  sung,  the  only 
fault  being  a  sliglit  fatigue  shown  in  the  wavering 
of  the  voices,  which  may  perliaps  be  accounted  for 
by  the  tremendous  pace  at  which  that  body  had 
been  driven  by  rehearsals  and  performances.  The 
orchestra  merits  unquahfied  praise  for  the  brilliant 
quality  of  its  work.  The  soloists  were  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Smith,  Miss  Gary,  Signer  Gampanini  and  Mr.  Whit- 
ney. Mrs.  Smith  did  but  scant  justice  to  the 
soprano  solos,  and  her  intonation  was  often  pain- 
fuUj'  false.  The  great  solo  triumph  of  the  even- 
ing was  achieved  by  Signor  Gampanini,  who  sang 
the  "  Ingemisco  "  magnificently,  exciting  a  frenzy 
of  entliusiasm  in  his  hearers.  The  concerted  music 
was  delightfully  interpreted.  Taken  altogether, 
the  performance,  despite  a  few  shortcomings,  will 
be  memorable  for  its  brillianc3',  its  strength,  and 
the  profound  impression  it  created. 

(From  tlie  Sunday  Courier). 
After  hearing  Verdi's  Requiem  for  the  third  time, 
we  can  say,  truthfully,  that  the  work  does  not,  as  a 
whole,  grow  upon  acquaintance.  Its  dramatic  beauty 
thrills  the  first  time  —  pleases  the  next  —  and  leaves 
one  unmoved  the  third.  Its  chromatic  scales  (of 
which  there  are  dozens  and  dozens)  show  signs  of 
wear,  and  its  kettle-drums  and  sudden  pauses  become 
tame,  since  they  no  longer  take  one  unawares.  Of 
course,  we  have  no  intention  of  denying  great  beauty 
to  some  parts  of  the  work  as,  for  example,  the  open- 
ing number,  the  Ingemisco,  the  Confutatis,  and  others. 
The  chromatic  harmonies  of  Quant  Olim  are  not 
widely  different  from  effects  which  Mendelssohn 
introduces  in  his  Athalie,  and  are  more  legitimate 
than  the  mere  scramblings  of  double  basses  and 
brass  in  the  other  numbers.  The  chorus  singing 
was  not  as  good  as  when  the  work  was  previously 
given,  and  it  only  confirms  the  statement  above, 
that  the  enthusiam  (of  the  chorus)  seems  to  have 
evaporated.  The  attacks  were  not  always  prompt, 
the  pianissimi  never  soft  enough ;  but  the  broader 
portions,  such  as  the  Dies  Tree,  were  strongly  given. 
The  solo  quartet,  was  the  best  balanced  of  the 
festival.  Mrs.  Smith's  voice  rang  out  with  telling 
effect  throughout,  and  she  really  accomplished 
Verdi's  requirement  of  singing  softly  and  sweetly 
in  altissimo.  Once  or  twice  only,  was  there  a 
wavering  and  indecisive  tone,  but  her  general  work 
was  excellent.  Miss  Gary  sang  her  solos  with 
electric  power.  To  our  mind,  hers  was  the  most 
artistic  singing  of  all.  Mr.  Whitney  sang  the  Con- 
futatis finely,  except  at  the  passage,  after  the  agi- 
tated chromatic  runs,  at  the  words  Voca  Me,  where 
pathos  (a  quality  which  liis  grand  voice  lacks),  was 
wanting.      Gampanini    sang     tlie    Ingemisco    verj' 


dramatically  and  with  pathos.  He  committed  one 
blunder  which  wo\dd  have  raised  hisses  in  Italy ;  at 
the  final  phrase,  he  forgot  where  to  take  breath, 
and  (wind  failing)  he  cut  the  word  Z)fx(ra  in  two, 
breathing  in  the  middle  of  the  first  syllable.  He 
was  encored  and  repeated  the  song,  but  not  the 
mistake.  l.  c.  e. 

LADY  PIANISTS. 
Pretty  much  the  same  principle  holds  good  in 
pianoforte  virtuosity  at  the  present  day  in  Ger- 
many as  of  novel-writing  in  England  —  both  are 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women.  On  look- 
ing through  the  lists  of  English  booksellers,  we 
find  at  most  only  one  romance  from  a  masculine 
source  to  ten  or  twelve  by  female  writers.  A  sur- 
vey of  our  concert-bills  gives  about  the  same  pro- 
portion between  female  and  male  pianists.  Nay, 
in  many  a  concert  season,  such  as  that  just  over, 
for  instance,  the  male  pianists  seem  to  vanish 
altogether  before  the  preponderance  of  their  key 
compelling  sisters.  That  this  universally  estab- 
lished and  daily  increasing  supremacy  of  youno- 
ladies  over  the  pianoforte  does  not  greatly  benefit 
them  or  the  pianoforte  is  an  opinion  we  have 
already  often  expressed.  The  similarity  with 
female  novelists  does  not  entirely  cease,  even  with 
regard  to  quality.  We  have  many  very  excellent 
and  some  eminent  lady  pianists,  while  one  here 
and  there  attains  the  height  of  accomplished  male 
art.  But  this  is  an  exception,  only  provinn-  the 
rule  that  women,  owing  to  their  more  tender 
organization,  physical  and  intellectual,  are  re- 
stricted to  a  less  extensive  domain  of  art,  mostly 
that  of  small,  delicate  delineation ;  and,  even  in 
the  ease  of  their  most  brilliant  representatives,  we 
miss  a  last  decided  something  in  grandeur  and 
depth,  in  soaring  boldness  and  free  humor.  We 
will  not  to-day  again  give  utterance  to  our  serious 
and  unfortunately  quite  useless  warning  against 
the  practical  and  social  disadvantages  attendant 
on  the  increasing  number  of  young  ladies  who 
select  as  their  career  that  of  a  virtuosa ;  we  will 
merely  mention  the  simple  fact  that,  during  the 
present  scholastic  year,  out  of  some  four  hundred 
paying  pianoforte  pupils  received  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatory,  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
belong  to  the  gentler  sex.  To  what  is  tliis  to 
lead  ?  —  Eduard  IIanslick,  in  the  Neue  Freie 
Pre.ise. 
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The  audience  was  even  larger  than  on  the 
opening  night  for  St.  Paul.  Two  strongly  con- 
trasted works  were  given :  Spohr's  Oratorio,  The 
Last  Judgment,  for  the  first  time  here  in  twenty- 
five  years,  and  Rossini's  rather  too  familiar  Stabat 
Mater.  Both  works  are  full  of  melody,  though 
of  a  very  different  style.  The  general  impression 
of  the  former  corresponded  essentially  to  the 
description  which  we  have  already  given.  All 
found  the  music  sweet,  melodious,  delicately  re- 
fined and  finished ;  wrought  out  with  a  rare , 
peculiar  subtlety  of  harmony,  with  much  con- 
trupuntal  skill,  and  with  a  perfect  mastery  of 
orchestral  means,  —  modest  compared  with  the 
orchestras  of  to-day.  The  s^veeetness,  however, 
with  the  perpetual  chromatic  and  even  enharmonic 
modulation,  while  everything  was  beautiful  in 
detail,  was  cloying  on  the  whole.  A  few  bars, 
now  and  then,  of  plain  diatonic  harmony  would 
have  been  so  refreshing !  whereas  at  each  harmonic 
step  we  have  an  accidental  fiat  or  sharp,  or  double 
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flat  or  sharp,  either  in  the  upper  or  the  lower 
part,  if  not  in  both!  Spohr  never  could  divest 
himself  of  his  mannerism,  great  musician  as  he 
was. 

Tlien,  as  a  treatment  of  an  awful  theme,  tliis 
whole  music,  witli  hardly  an  exception,  is  extremely 
mild  and  amiable,  as  we  have  said  before ;  and 
for  the  most  part  the  texts  selected  justify  it. 
Only  one  of  the  choruses  :  "  Destroyed  is  Bahjlon," 
in  the  second  part,  taken  with  the  (not  immedi- 
ately) preceding  Bass  recitative :  "  The  day  of 
wrath  is  near,"  contains  any  hint  of  anything  appall- 
ing. There  are  several  grand,  majestic  choruses, 
like  the  opening,  "  Praise  his  awful  name,"  and 
the  final,  "  Thine  is  the  kingdom.  Hallelujah," 
etc.  But  there  are  more  of  tender  sentiment  and 
beauty,  some  of  which  are  heard  occasionally  in 
churches.  The  chorus  singing  and  accompani- 
ment was  all  admirably  well  done. 

The  solos,  as  we  have  said  before,  form  rather 
a  secondarj-  element  in  the  work.  Miss  Ida  W. 
Hubbell,  the  soprano,  sang  with  intelligence  and 
taste,  as  well  as  with  zeal  and  fervor ;  she  has  a 
clear  and  telling  voice,  sometimes  a  little  strident 
in  the  highest  tones,  —  a  voice  which  holds  its 
own  against  full  orchestra  and  chorus,  but  not 
particularly  sympathetic.  Miss  Winant's  rich, 
s)-mpathetic  alto  was  very  serviceable  in  several 
quartets.  Mr.  Courtney,  the  tenor,  was  in  better 
voice  than  commonly  before,  and  sang,  as  he 
always  sings,  with  true  style  and  expression.  Mr. 
M.  W.  AYhitney  was  more  fully  himself,  more 
thoroughly  aUve,  and  less  the  passive  slave  of  his 
grand  bass  voice,  than  in  St.  Paul. 

The  orchestra  throughout  was  satisfactory,  and 
it  has  really  the  most  important  part.  Besides 
the  long  overture,  which  is  serious  and  impressive, 
and  contains  man}-  beauties,  there  is  a  yet  longer 
introductory  symphony  to  the  second  part,  where, 
if  anywhere,  one  would  e.xpect  to  feel  a  dark  and 
terrible  foreboding  of  the  wrath  to  come.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  almost  festive,  —  at  least  the 
larger  part  of  it;  it  moves  with  a  gay,  buoyant 
rhythm,  and  seems  like  the  prelude  to  some 
gorgeous  pageant.  Does  it  perhaps  mean  (we 
heard  the  question  asked)  that  "  in  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death,"  that  in  the  midst  of  joy  and 
merriment  the  great  doom  may  overtake  us  una- 
wares ?  Think  what  we  may  of  Spohr's  oratorio, 
it  certainly  added,  in  the  way  of  contrast  and  of 
knowledge,  to  the  interest  of  the  Festival.  We 
should  not  wholly  forget  Spohr ;  even  in  this 
form  he  is  worthy  of  revival  now  and  then. 

If  any  musical  work  of  equal  magnitude  and 
merit  can  be  called  hackneyed,  it  is  Rossini's  Sla- 
bat  Mater.  It  is  the  one  thing  always  put  up  by 
the  travelling  ItaUan  and  other  opera  troupes, 
when  they  wish  to  utilize  a  Sunday  evening  by 
giving  a  "  sacred  "  concert.  We  have  perform- 
ances of  it,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  without 
end.  It  cannot  be  called  a  profoundly  serious 
and  impressive  work ;  Rossini  himself,  in  a  con- 
versation with  Ferdinand  Hiller,  spoke  of  it  as 
only  mezzo  serio.  But  it  is  beautiful,  it  is  genial 
music ;  it  abounds  in  melody, —  clear,  spontan- 
eous, original,  and  full  of  sensuous  charm,  while 
portions  of  it  go  deeper  and  are  almost  sublime, 
particularly  the  opening  and, the  Iiijlammalu<  (this 
time  wisely  made  the  closing  piece,  omitting  the 
weak  fugue).  All  the  singer.s  like  it,  becau.se  it 
affords  fine  opportunities  for  their  voices. 

On  thi.s  occasion,  so  good  was  the  performance, 
the  work  seemed  to  have  received  a  fresh  lease 
of  life ;  we  listened  to  it  all  with  unexpected 
pleasure;  it  was  an  agreeable  .lurprise  to  find 
that  after  all  it  had  still  souictliing  interesting  to 
say  to  us, —  nay,  positively  fascinating  after  such 
over.itrained  efforts  as  the  Manzoni  Rer/ulem  and 
the  Delurje. 

It  was  indeed  an  admirable  performance  as  a 


whole,  and  in  nearly  every  part.  The  choruses 
rolled  out  with  a  clear,  full,  satisfying  volume ; 
light  and  shade,  accent,  color,  were  carefully 
regarded,  and  the  accompaniment  was  excellent. 
The  great  sensation  of  the  performance  was 
Signer  Campanini's  singing  of  the  Cujus  animam. 
The  wondei-ful  power  and  sweetness  of  his  tenor 
voice,  so  evenly  developed  throughout  its  great 
compass,  his  perfect  method,  great  endurance, 
sure  and  finished  execution,  were  only  equalled 
by  the  fervor  and  the  freedom  with  which  he 
gave  out  his  best.  And  it  was  all  unimpeachable 
in  point  of  taste.  He  did  not,  like  most  tenors, 
shout  this  aria  in  a  loud,  aggressive  style,  making 
it  a  mere  display  of  startling  power ;  there  was 
much  of  delicacy,  of  tender  and  fine  feeling,  re- 
vealed in  liis  subdued,  expressive  rendering. 
Miss  Annie  Gary  (her  first  appearance  in  the 
Festival)  was  perfectl}'  at  home  in  the  contralto 
parts,  and  never  were  her  noble  voice,  her  con- 
summate execution,  her  whole  honest,  hearty 
style  of  singing  shown  to  more  advantage.  Miss 
Fanny  Kellogg  had  hardly  the  physical  strength 
for  the  Et  injlammatus,  though  it  was  an  intelli- 
gent and  creditable  effort :  but  in  the  rest  of  the 
soprano  part  she  was  eminently  successful.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Winch,  too,  proved  himself  quite  adequate 
to  the  trying  Pro  peccatis,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  bass  parts  generally. 


THIRD    CONCERT,    THURSDAY   AFTERNOOX. 

Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony,  with  the  miscel- 
laneous selections  that  preceded  it,  drew  an  over- 
flowing audience.  First  came  (for  the  third  time  in 
Boston)  Mr.  Chadwick's  Overture  to  iJ?/)  Van  Winkle, 
heard  with  new  interest  from  the  fact  that  the 
young  composer,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
his  studies  in  Germany,  conducted  it  in  person. 
He  held  tlie  orcliestra  well  in  hand,  and  was  warmly 
received  as  soon  as  the  public  became  aware  wlio 
the  conductor  was.  The  work  loses  nothing  upon 
renewed  acquaintance. 

Then  Carl  Zerrahn  resumed  his  wonted  place, 
and  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams  sang  the  Erl-Kiny,  Schu- 
bert's Op.  1,  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  by 
no  means  overpowering  or  extravagant,  by  Berlioz. 
The  singer  was  not  in  so  good  voice  as  he  was  in  St. 
Paid ;  yet  we  think  justice  has  liardly  been  done  to 
the  fine  qualities  of  his  singing,  which  was  certainly 
artistic  and  dramatic,  although  the  contrasts  of  the 
three  voices  in  the  ballad  fell  short  of  the  inter- 
preter's intention.  Then  appeared  Miss  Thursby, 
whose  sweet,  light,  birdlike  tones  were  by  no  means 
destitute  of  pathos  in  the  scene  of  poor,  crazed 
Ophelia  from  the  Hamlet  of  Ambroise  Thomas.  It 
was  a  charming,  and  a  touching  piece  of  vocaliza- 
tion, and  seemed  admirably  suited  to  her ;  the 
audience  were  delighted.  Miss  Gary,  in  the  fullness 
of  her  voice,  and  in  her  noblest  style,  with  perfect 
ease  of  execution,  sang  the  jealous  Juno's  Reci- 
tative :  "  Awake,  Saturnia,"  and  Aria :  "  Hence, 
Iris,  hence  away  !  "  from  Handel's  Semele,  superbly. 

The  short  Psalm,  without  orchestra,  by  Men- 
delssohn :  Judge  me,  0  God,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed elsewhere,  was  very  impressively  sung  by 
the  great  chorus,  the  unison  passages  being  firm 
and  massive,  and  the  responses  prompt  and  sure. 
It  must  henceforth  be  a  favorite  work  in  choral 
societies  and  large  church  choirs. 

As  for  the  Ninth  Symphoni/,  it  ivill  never  cease  to 
be  decried  for  the  "unvocal"  character  of  the 
"  Hymn  to  Joy  "  portion,  its  overtaxing  of  average 
human  voices  by  straining  them  up  to  an  exception- 
ally high  pitcli,  and  keeping  tliem  there  ;  nor  will 
it  ever  cease  to  excite  tlie  desire  of  all  who  know, 
or  have  had  assurance,  of  its  wonderful  beauty,  its 
inspired  sublimity,  its  glorious  expression  of  the 
sentiment  of  human  brotherhood,  and  the  pure, 
spontaneous,  free  religion  of  the  universal  heart. 
The  number  of  the  latter  class  of  hearers  is  con- 
tinually increasing,  while  tlie  critics  one  by  one 
have  had  to  yield  to  the  triumphant  efficacy  of  not 
a  few  mainly  successful,  and  altogether  inspiring 
Iifrformances.      On    this    last    occasion    we    even 


thought  the  chorus  more  successful  than  the  or- 
chestra. The  prime  condition  of  success,  enthitsiaxm, 
clearly  possessed  the  singers.  In  the  most  difficult 
parts,  in  the  sustained  high  notes  of  the  religious 
elima.x,  it  all  sounded  well,  however  inconsiderately 
(for  voices)  Beethoven  may  have  written  it.  The 
high  soprano  tone  was  smooth  and  sweet,  and  hardly 
ever  shrill,  so  that  the  ideal  of  the  tone-poet  made 
itself  felt  for  once,  if  never  before.  The  quartet 
of  soloists,  Miss  Thursby,  Miss  Gary,  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Dudley,  were,  with  occasional  momentary 
short-comings  in  one  part  or  another,  more  nearly 
equal  to  their  arduous  task  than  any  we  remember 
to  have  had  before,  even  in  that  almost  impossible 
quadruple  cadenza.  Mr.  Dudley  has  a  manly,  pon- 
derous, telling  bass  voice,  which  he  wields  to  good 
purpose,  and  led  off  in  the  vocal  work,  after  the 
suggestion-  of  the  orchestral  basses,  very  nobly, 
giving  a  spirited  impulse  to  the  entire  chorus.  The 
orchestra,  of  over  seventy,  played  the  three  purely 
instrumental  movements  on  the  whole  very  finely, 
especially  the  heavenly  Adagio.  The  first  move- 
ment might  perhaps  have  been  made  a  little  clearer ; 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  Scherzo,  especially 
where  the  rhythm  changes  to  4-4  in  the  Trio,  did 
not  suffer  from  the  extremely  rapid  tempo.  The 
double  basses  burst  their  bonds  and  talked  out  very 
effectually  where  the  need  of  human  utterance 
makes  itself  first  felt.  Certain  we  are  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  audience  —  those  who  gave  them- 
selves simply  up  to  the  music  and  the  thought  — 
found  it  a  delightful,  glorious  experience,  and  went 
home  edified,  and  in  a  happy,  hopeful  and  believing 
frame  of  mind.  If  St.  Paul  was  the  best  achieve- 
ment of  the  Festival,  this  was  the  other  best. 


Fourth  Concert,  Thursday  evening.  —  Verdi's 
Manzoni  Requiem,  preceded  by  Mr.  Dudley  Buck's 
Symphonic  Overture  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Mar- 
mion,  formed  the  programme.  On  a  first  hearing, 
the  Overture  appeared  to  be  a  good  square  piece  of 
orchestral  writing,  largely  laid  out,  clear  and 
symmetrical  in  form,  effectively  and  richly  instru- 
mented, with  several  good  themes  well  developed, 
although  perhaps  at  too  great  length.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  clever  and  experienced  composer,  one 
perfectly  at  home  in  all  the  routine  of  his  art,  to 
whom  the  plastic  faculty  of  form  has  become  almost 
second  nature.  Yet  it  did  not  impress  us  as  very 
original  m  ideas  or  treatment,  but  rather  as  an 
essentially  commonplace,  though  outwardly  impos- 
ing specimen  of  clever,  good  musicianship.  Mr. 
Buck  can  do  better  things.  We  speak  of  it  purely 
from  the  musical  point  of  view  ;  our  recollection  of 
Scott's  Murmion  is  not  distinct  enough  to  warrant 
any  judgment  as  to  how  far  the  music  is  a  success- 
ful illustration  of  the  poem. 

Verdi's  Requiem  (heard  here  for  the  third  time) 
seemed  to  call  forth  the  best  energies  of  the  orches- 
tra and  chorus,  and  to  prove  highly  satisfactory  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  very  large  and  eager  audience. 
Of  the  composition  itself,  its  merits  and  defects,  its 
great  ingenuity  and  slcill,  —  in  some  respects  origin- 
ality ;  the  beauty  of  the  opening  and  many  of  the 
middle  portions ;  the  preponderance  of  graphic, 
realistic  and  sensational  portrayal  of  the  terrors  of 
the  Day  of  Wrath ;  the  artificial,  labored  show  of 
contrapuntal  learning;  but  the  vivid,  splendid, 
picturesque  effects  of  highly  colored  instrumen- 
tation, we  have  recorded  our  impressions  before,  nor 
do  we  find  them  in  any  way  essentially  changed  or 
modified.  It  is  not  a  question  of  form  ;  that  Verdi 
has  not  written  like  a  German,  but  like  an  Italian  as 
he  is,  is  of  no  consequence.  The  question  is  one  of 
sentiment,  of  beauty,  of  poetic  and  artistic  feeling  r 
is  the  nmsie  genial  and  refined,  or  is  it  coarse  and 
artificial  .'  Does  it  appeal  to  the  deepest  feelings  of 
the  soul,  or  only  to  the  sense  of  wonder  'i  Does  it  win, 
inspire  and  elevate,  or  does  it  only  startled  We 
feel  that  just  liere  is  its  weakness;  it's  appeal  is  not 
to  the  best  that  there  is  in  us;  it  does  not  —  or  only 
sehlom  —  touch  tlie  springs  of  deep  religious  love 
and  aspiration,  but  it  ajipeals  to  fear.  Those  te.xts 
of  the  old  Latin  hymn,  which  offers  the  beet  chance 
for  great  sensational  display  of  orchestral  effects,  are 
the  texts  chietly  dwelt  upon;  it  is  not  so  with  the 
greater  masters  like  Mozart,  Jomelli,  C'herubinl, — 
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tlie  last  two  Italians  just  as  much  as  Verdi.  If  it 
were  a  question  of  mere  /brm,  then  it  would  readily 
be  seen  that  Verdi  himself  has  made  it  so,  for,  next 
to  tlie  sensational  element  in  this  work,  is  it  not  the 
struggling  effort  to  compete  with  the  old  masters  in 
this  very  matter  of  form,  in  fugue,  and  polyphonic 
treatment,  which  lends  a  novel  interest  to  this 
Requiem  f  No  one  will  ask  him  to  write  like  Bach, 
like  Mozart  or  Beetlioren,  like  Cherubini  even ;  but 
it  is  fair  to  ask  whetlier  he  has  written  anything  as 
good,  as  beautiful  and  true,  as  independent  of  the 
moment's  popular  impression. 

The  performance  on  the  whole  was  excellent. 
Chorus  and  orchestra  were  very  seldom  at  fault. 
The  grander  scene-painting  came  out  vividly  and 
strongly.  Light  and  shade  were  for  the  most  part 
carefully  regarded.  The  arias  and  concerted  pieces 
were  mostly  satisfactory.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith's  clear 
and  powerful  soprano  voice  did  good  service,  though 
sometimes  its  effects  were  overstrained  and  marred 
by  impure  intonation.  Miss  Gary  was  altogether 
equal  to  her  part.  Signer  Campanini  made  another 
great  success  in  the  aria :  "  Ingemisco,"  and  was 
applauded  to  the  echo.  Mr.  M.  'VV.  Whitney  sang 
the  hass  solos  with  grand  sonority  and  dignity. 


riFTH  CoNOEKT,  Frida3'  evening.  May  7.  —  The 
"  Spring "  and  "  Summer "  from  Haydn's  Seasons 
offered  the  greatest  possible  contrast,  most  refresh- 
ing and  most  soothing,  to  the  unpeaceful  Requiem 
of  the  night  before,  and  the  overwhelming  Deluge 
that  immediately  followed.  The  fresh,  spontaneous, 
lovely  melody  served  to  restore  the  healthy  tone  of 
life  again.  The  music  is  so  uniformly  beautiful, 
flows  so  easily  and  naturally,  is  everywhere  so 
smooth  and  exquisite,  so  altogether  musical,  so  free 
from  anything  at  all  forced  or  sensational,  that  for 
this  very  reason  some  spoiled  appetites  are  apt  to 
find  it  commonplace,  conventional  and  dull.  The 
fault  is  iu  themselves.  To  the  most  musical,  to  the 
more  deep  poetic  natures,  it  was  the  most  delightful. 
Composed  by  an  old  man  of  seventy,  it  is  the 
happiest  expression  of  a  most  genial,  child-like 
sympathy  with  nature.  Its  flowing  honey  does 
not  cloy  like  that  of  Spohr.  It  presents  a  varied 
picture  nowhere  over-colored,  nowhere  weak  or 
tame.  All  is  characteristic,  free  from  startling  con- 
trast and  extravagance.  The  chorus  of  the  thunder 
storm,  so  naturally  prepared  by  passages  descriptive 
of  the  intense  midsummer  heat,  may  be  a  puny 
tempest  by  the  side  of  Saint-Saens's  picture  of  the 
Deluge,  but  intrinsically  it  is  more  near  to  Nature 
and  more  powerful. 

It  was  sung  and  played  Con  amore.  All  the 
choruses  went  well  except  the  first,  "  Come,  gentle 
Spring,"  which  was  a  little  scrambling.  The 
soprano  melody  was  particularly  suited  to  the  voice 
and  graceful,  naive  style  of  Miss  Thursby,  who 
sang  most  charmingly.  Mr.  Adams  was  again  in 
better  voice,  and  with  his  true  artistic  instinct 
gave  a  most  expressive  rendering  of  the  tenor  part  ; 
especially  in  the  Recitative  and  Air  descriptive  of 
the  summer  heat  and  its  effects :  "  Distressful 
nature  fainting  sinks,"  he  realized  the  full  intention 
of  the  music  in  the  most  complete  and  tasteful 
manner.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  so  true 
an  artist,  even  if  his  voice  be  not  in  its  best  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Whitney  sang  the  song  of  the  "  Husband- 
man," and  indeed  all  that  fell  to  his  share,  very 
finely. 

The  general  verdict  on  the  Cantata,  The  Deluge, 
by  Saint-Saens,  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  upon  the 
whole  unfavorable,  and  for  once,  we  think,  the 
popular  verdict  was  about  right.  .The  vocal  writ- 
ing seems  to  have  interested  very  few,  while  plenti- 
ful praise  and  admiration  have  been  lavished  on  the 
transcendant  brilliancy  and  power  of  its  descriptive 
instrumentation.  All  the  usual  and  unusual  means, 
to  be  sure,  of  the  modern  orchestra  are  employed 
to  work  up  the  actual  description  of  the  rising  of 
the  waters  to  a  fearful  and  extraordinary  climax. 
It  begins  suggestively  with  a  faint,  watery  tremolo, 
and  presently  a  bubbling  and  gurgling  sound  of 
flutes,  and  a  chromatic  whistling  of  the  wind,  all 
q.uite  exciting  to  the  imagination,  till  finally  the 
great  deeps  are  miloosed  with  universal,  stunning 
tumult,  the  like  of  which  in  intensity,  variety  and 


cumulative  persistency  of  noise,  still  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  music,  was  never  realized  before. 
Of  course  the  culminating  point  of  rest,  and  the 
subsiding  of  the  waters,  is  turned  to  good  account 
by  the  ingenious  composer.  But  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  work,  instrumentally  as  well  as  vocally,  is  to 
our  feeling  weak,  coarse,  wilful,  wanting  dignity, 
unequal  to  the  subject,  and  unworthy  of  a  com- 
poser who  in  other  things  has  shown  so  much  gen- 
ius, though  of  an  idiosyncratic  character,  and  so 
much  musical  learning  and  savoir /aire. 

The  orchestral  prelude,  (which,  strange  to  say, 
was  much  applauded,  probably  for  its  mere  sen- 
suous charm  of  sound)  is  but  a  vague,  creeping, 
wandering,  monotonous,  tiresome  piece  of  "  endless 
melody,"  to  use  the  Wagnerian  phrase,  which  we 
found  singularly  dreary  and  which  seemed  to  come 
to  nothing.  Was  it  meant  to  represent  the  spirit- 
ual inanity  of  a  race  hopelessly  lost  in  sin  ■?  This 
is  further  explained,  and  feebly,  in  a  few  vocal  solos 
which  follow ;  and  then  comes  the  centr.al  motive 
of  the  whole  first,  and  indeed  the  second  part,  upon 
the  words:  "This  race  I'll  e.xterminate  surely!" 
It  has  an  undignified  and  jig-like  rhythm,  which  it 
is  almost  blasphemy  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Almighty;  yet  it  is  first  sung  as  a  tenor  solo,  and 
then  worked  up  in  chorus,  to  reappear  occasionally 
in  emphatic  trombone  blasts  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  deluge  scene.  A  few  sentences  of  bass  recit- 
ative, simple  and  majestic,  would  have  conveyed 
the  idea  more  impressively.  Then  comes  a  short 
sing-song  chorus  in  recognition  of  the  upright  Noah, 
about  as  commonplace  and  homely  as  the  song  "  Old 
Grimes  is  dead,  that  good  old  man." 

After  the  great  flood  has  begun  to  subside,  we 
have  in  Part  III.  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
themes  for  an  imaginative  composer :  the  scattering 
of  the  clouds,  the  sending  out  of  the  dove,  the 
olive  branch,  the  descent  from  the  ark,  the  rainbow, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  here  indeed  we  find  the  gentlest  and 
most  pleasing  portion  of  the  music.  But  again  all 
is  spoiled  by  what  should  be  a  sublime  conclusion. 
The  command  :  "  Increase  and  multiply  "  naturally 
suggests  a  fugue.  But  what  a  fugue  we  get ! 
Learned  enough,  ingenious  enough  it  may  be,  but 
desperately  dry  and  uninspiring  ;  the  second  phrase 
of  the  theme  is  most  undignified  and  scrambling. 
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hold  this  bow  shine    in     the  heav'iis. 

The  English  words  are  often  difficult  to  sing,  and 
no  wonder,  for  it  is  commonly  a  thankless  task  to 
turn  l^ench  vocal  texts  into  anything  like  singable 
Englisli. 

The  performance  on  the  whole  was  as  good  as 
could  reasonably  be  required,  especially  the  orches- 
tral work.  And  the  principal  vocalists  (Miss  Hub- 
bell,  Miss  Winant,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Dudley)  did 
themselves  as  much  credit  as  could  be  expected  in 
such  music. 

—  Want  of  room  compels  us  to  postpone  our 
review  of  the  last  two  concerts. 


BERLIOZ'S  "FAUST.'<. 
Mr.  Lang's  great  zeal  and  energy  in  bringing  out 
La  Damnation  de  Faust,  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
on  Friday  evening,  May  14,  were  crowned  with 
success.  The  means  employed  were  adequate :  an 
excellent  orchestra  of  sixty  (Mr.  Listemann  at  their 
head),  a  select,  well-trained,  efficient  chorus,  of  two 
hundred  and  twentj'  mixed  voices,  and  four  good 
solo  singers.  The  rehearsals  had  been  thorough,  the 
reports  from  New  York  had  excited  eager  interest  in 
advance,  and  the  Music  Hall  was  crowded  with  the  best 
kind  of  an  audience.  The  result  was  in  the  main  most 
satisfactory.  Hundreds  came  away  convinced  of  the 
inventive  genius  and  originality,  the  many-sided  power, 
the  rare  musicianship  and  learning,  the  consummate 
savoir  /aire,  of  Berlioz.  Pieces,  in  every  form,  of 
tender  or  romantic  beauty,  of  startling  and  terrific 
power,  of  vivid  portraiture  .ind  scenical  suggestion, 
were  loimd  in  abundance.  It  is  a  mingling  of  many 
elements  :  the  sentiment.al ;  the  deep  brooding,  thought- 
ful, discontented  ;  the  comic  and  grotesque  ;  the  airy, 
fairy,  tricksy,  will-o'  the  wisp  ;  the  martial  and  exhilara- 
rating  ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  fiendish  and  the  terrible. 
One  quality  pers'ades  it  all,  —  intensity  ;  and  this  alike 
whether  it  spring  from  real  feeling,  as  when  it  expresses 
the  brooding  melancholy  of  Faust,  and  the  love  of 
Faust  and  Marguerite,  or  from  a  mere  passion  for  effects 


as  in  the  "Eacockzy  March,"  the  "Ride  to  Hell,"  etc. 
Wh.at  Berlioz  does,  he  does  with  all  his  might.  The 
strangeness  of  his  genius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  felt : 
its  bizarre  and  sometimes  repulsive  traits,  the  hard 
side  that  it  has,  the  defiant,  wilful,  almost  cruel 
pleasure  in  humiliating  contrasts  and  surprises,  the 
singular  sympathy  with  the  unbelieving,  scoffing, 
Mephistophelian  element ;  and  consequently  the  fre- 
quent sacrifice  of  musical  charm,  as  such,  to  this  sort 
of  indulgence.  This  Mephistophelian  element  is  after 
all  the  main-spring  and  motive  Qt  the  whole  work,  in 
spite  of  any  formal  apotheosis  of  Marguerite.  Not  so 
with  Goethe  ;  lus  Faust  is  optimistic. 

But  the  music,  in  all  its  moods,  is  almost  always 
interesting,  and  takes  hold  with  a  certain  strange 
magnetic  power.  The  orchestral  alone,  of  which  Ber- 
lioz is  a  consummate  master,  would  make  it  so,  how- 
ever weak  it  might  be  otherwise.  We  must  wait  for 
room  and  leisure  to  enter  into  anything  like  an  analysis 
of  so  remarkable  a  work,  and  doubtless  opportunities 
will  he  furnished  by  more  than  one  repetition  of  the 
Faust  in  the  next  fall  or  winter.  For  the  present  a 
few  first  impressions  must  suffice. 

We  thought  the  opening  portion,  Part'I.,  where  Faust 
is  wandering  in  the  Plains  of  Hungary,  musically  one 
of  the  best.  The  orchestral  accompaniment  to  hig 
soliloquy,  so  suggestive  of  the  sunrise  and  the  verdure, 
and  the  scents  and  soimds  of  the  woods  and  fields,  with 
now  and  then  literal  bird-like  imitations  from  the 
piccolo  and  horns,  is  very  beautiful  ;  only  perhaps  too 
rich  and  overloaded,  suggesting  a  heavy  atmosphere 
and  an  overpowering  tumult  of  sweet  sounds.  But 
from  a  subjective  point  of  view,  to  Faust  himself,  the 
very  breath  and  smile  and  song  of  Nature  might  he 
depressing.  The  chorus  of  peasants  is  thoroughly 
na'ive  and  charming,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in 
the  whole  work.  Now  comes  the  distant  sound  of  ap- 
proaching soldiers,  and  the  Eacockzy  March  (a  separate 
inspiration,  for  the  bringing  in  of  which  this  scene  is 
placed  in  Hungary)  breaks  out.  We  like  it  best  in  the 
simplest  form  as  he  first  gives  it ;  but  it  is  worked  up 
to  a  wonderful  orchestral  climax  as  it  goes  on. 

Part  n.  opens  with  Faust  brooding  in  his  study  ;  the 
introduction  is  sombre  and  impressive,  but  Gounod  has 
surpassed  it  in  that  prelude  which  iu  the  theatre  is 
always  thrown  away  upon  an  inattentive  audience. 
The  Easter  hymn  is  very  beautiful,  a  pure,  religious 
piece  of  harmony,  lifting  the  mind  upward  ;  and  it  was 
finely  sung.  With  a  sudden  sharp  orchestral  figure, 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  appears  Mephistopheles,  and 
in  like  manner  he  is  always  heralded.  The  chorus  of 
drinkers  (in  Auerbach's  cellar),  Brander's  "Song  of 
the  Rat,"  with  its  provokingly  short,  vulgar  rhythm, 
the  satirical  but  regularly  bnilt,  ecclesiastical  "  Amen" 
fugue  which  follows,  the  fiend's  "Song  of  the  Flea," 
with  all  the  dialogue,  are  grotesque  enough,  and  won- 
derfully clever ;  hut  Faust  soon  sickens  of  such  speci- 
mens  of  "low  life,"  and  the  scene  changes  to  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  where  Faust  is  sung  to  sleep  bv  a 
most  exquisite  chorus  of  gnomes  .and  sylphs,  worthy 
of  Mendelssohn,  or  of  the  opening  scene  in  Oberon, 
but  very  different.  This  too  was  charmingly  suno-. 
And  then  the  orchestral  Dance  of  Sylphs,  which  follows, 
shows  an  almost  inexhaustible  vein  of  fairy  fancv. 
On  the  way  to  the  home  of  Marguerite,  whom  he  has 
seen  in  dream,  choruses  of  soldiers  and  carousing 
students  are  heard,  finally  mingling  their  6-8  and  2-4 
rhythm  in  a  skilful  manner,  making  a  bustling,  noisy 
contrast  to  the  quiet,  tender  scene  that  follows. 

Part  III.  Faust  in  Marguerite's  chamber.  Here  is 
some  of  the  loveliest  music  in  the  half-hushed,  expect- 
ant aria  of  Faust,  and  the  wonderfully  expressive 
wandering  melody  of  the  violins  alone,  as  he  walks 
slowly  about  the  room,  examining  with  passionate 
curiosity  what  he  sees.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  love 
scene  did  not  impress  us  as  the  best  part  of  the  work. 
It  has  many  delicate  and  lovely  passages  ;  but  the 
"King  of  Thule''  ballad,  conceived  as  an  old  Gothic 
song,  lacks  real  melody,  and  has  a  hard  and  artificial 
character.  So,  too,!farther  on.  Marguerite's  "  Meine 
Ruh  ist  hiu"  lacks  simplicity,  being  elabonately  com- 
posed throvgh,  with  change  of  rhythm  and  accom- 
paniment for  every  stanza.  Here,  in  the  first  meeting 
and  the  sacred  privacy  of  the  dream-acquainted  lovers, 
comes  some  of  the  most  fascinating,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  uncanny,  music.  Mephisto  conjures  up  his 
wiU-o'  the  wisps  [Irrlichter ,  "  lights  that  do  niisle^ad  " ), 
to  weave  their  fat.al  spell,  in  an  intoxicating  and  bewitch- 
ing minuet,  around  the  unsuspecting  hearts  and  senses 
of  the  innocents,  entranced  by  the  young  miracle  of 
love.  It  is  a  wierd,  wondrous,  and  inveigling  piece 
of  instrumental  music.  And  then  Mephisto's  serenade 
borrowing  a  text  from  poor,  crazed  Ophelia's  love-lorn 
ditty,  is  absolutely  fieudish,  with  the  ringing  ha-ha  of 
the  spirits.  The  duet  of  the  lovers  is  beautiful  and 
tender,   until  the   interruption  of  the  fiend,  and  the 
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infernal  taunting  chorus  of  the  gossips  wlioni  lie  has 
gathered  round  the  house. 

One  of  the  grandest  passages  is  Faust's  "Invocation 
to  Nature,"  in  the  scene  entitled  "  Forests  and  Cav- 
erns," one  of  the  noblest  parts  of  Goethe's  poem. 
Here  we  reach  the  climax  of  the  fateful  drama  ;  here, 
at  the  acme  of  Faust's  discontent,  the  Evil  one  steps 
in,  informs  hira  of  poor  Marguerite's  imprisonment 
and  condemnation,  and  persuades  hira,  under  the  delu- 
sion that  he  thus  may  save  her,  to  sign  the  fatal  scroll. 
No  time  is  lost,  he  summons  his  two  black  steeds,  and 
instantly  begins  the  more  and  more  terrible  and  breath- 
less "ride  to  Hell."  The  galloping  rhythm  has  an 
alarming  persistency ;  on  their  way  they  pass  aiid 
frighten  off  a  group  of  peasants  singing  to  the  virgin  ; 
slfeletons  and  monstrous  shapes  crowd  round  them, 
with  hideous,  appaUing  sounds  ;  Faust  is  horror-struck ; 
but  the  demon  urges  on  his  steeds,  and  suddenly  the 
fatal  plunge  is  made  into  the  sulphureous  abyss  ;  and 
it  is  all  wrought  up  with  such  imaginative  power,  that 
the  listener  almost  seems  to  make  tlie  plunge  himself. 
This  all  reminds  one  of  the  ghastly  ride  in  Raff's  Le- 
iiore  symphony  ;  but  it  is  far  superior  to  that  and  very 
probably  suggested  it.  The  scene  called  "  Pandemo- 
nium," the  welcoming  chorus  of  the  demons  in  an 
outlandish  tongue,  was  wisely  omitted,  and  the  per- 
formance closed  with  the  Apotheosis  of  Marguerite,  in 
a  chorus  of  aerial  and  celestial  harmony. 

Mr.  Lang  had  orchestra  and  chorus  well  in  hand, 
and  all  was  complete  except  that  the  two  hai'ps  were 
replaced  by  two  pianos.  The  only  drawback  of  im- 
portance was,  that  the  orchestra  too  frequently  covered 
up  the  voices.  This  was  particularly  the  case  (where 
we  sat)  with  the  part  of  Mephistopheles,  although  Mr. 
Clarence  E.  Hay  has  a  sonorous  bass  voice,  and  sang 
extremely  well.  Mrs.  Humphrey  Allen's  pure,  clear, 
sweet  soprano,  and  chaste,  tasteful  and  expressive 
style  of  singing,  were  singularly  well  suited  to  the 
part  of  Marguerite.  Mr.  William  J.  Winch  sang  the 
tenor  part  of  Faust  with  true  expression  and  witli  fine 
effect,  although  he  was  obliged  now  and  then  to  spare 
himself  in  a  sustained  high  passage.  Mr.jSchlesinger, 
an  amateur,  showed  disinterested  good  nature  in  imder- 
taking  the  thankless  little  part  of  Brander,  of  which 
he  made  perhaps  as  much  as  any  singer  could  expect 
to  make. 


Crowded  out. — The  Festival  and  Berlioz  monopolize 
all  our  available  space.  Meanwhile  there  have  been  some 
highly  interesting  concerts  to  which  we  must  revert  here- 
after; for  instance,  those  by  Mr.  Perabo,  Mr.  Preston,  Mr. 
Tuclier;  above  all,  the  two  admirable  programmes  of 
Josetfy,  with  the  aid  of  Adamowsky  and  AVulf  Fries;  the 
successful  concert  of  Madame  Cappiani  and  her  pupils; 
the  Apollo  and  the  Boylston  Club,  etc. 

Our  concert  calendar  has  nearly  rim  out.  There  yet 
remain,  however,  the  third  Josetfy  concert,  for  this 
afternoon,  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  piece  with 
Mr.  Lang,  the  entire  programme — an  extremely  rich  and 
varied  one — will  be  performed  by  the  wonderful  Hunga- 
rian pianist;  and,  on  Monday  evening,  the  repetition  hy 
the  Cecilia,  with  orchestra,  of  Max  Bruch's  Odysseus^ 


Mtlwattkee,  Wis.,  May  6.  —  The  Heine  Quartet 
closed  its  series  of  Chamber  Music  Recitals,  April  29th, 
with  the  following  programme : 

String  Quartet  (B  flat), Mozart. 

Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  op.  47 Beethoven. 

Andante  con  Variazioni,  Finale,  Presto. 

Misses  ilary  and  Lizzie  Heine. 

Trio  for  Violin,  Viola  and  'Cello,  op.  9,  No.  3,    Beethoven. 

Quartet  for  Piano,  Violin,  Viola,  'Cello,  op.  25,  J.  Brahms. 

Andante  con  moto,  Kondo  alia  Zingarese. 

The  performances  have  been  exceedingly  creditable, 
and  it  i.1  a  good  sign  that  si.x  such  concerts  could  be 
given  here  in  one  season  by  local  talent.  Tlie  audiences, 
though  not  large,  have  been  fair  in  size,  and  enthusi- 
astic in  temper. 

The  270th  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  preBent- 
ed  a  composition  for  solos,  chonis  and  orchestra,  by 
Geo.  Vierling,  a  composer  not  yet  well  known  in 
America,  but  one  of  high  standing  in  Germany,  both 
for  talent  and  musicianshij).  The  text  of  this  work  is 
foanded  on  the  familiar  episode  known  in  legendary 
Koman  hifitory  as  The  Ita/jr:  of  tlie  .Subines.  After  the 
orchestral  prelude,  Komulus  open.^  the  action  in  a  short 
recitative  announcing  tliat  all  quanels  between  the 
Boinan.s  and  the  .Sabines  are  amicalily  settled.  Ilien 
follows  at  once  a  joyou.s  choru.'f  of  the  two  peojiles, 
rejoicing  over  the  cessation  of  strife,  giving  thanks  U> 
the  god.!*  and  invoking  their  bles.i^ing  on  the  newly 
sworn  compact.  Annins,  a  Roman,  whose  love-i'pisode 
with  Claudia  is  to  form  a  main  interest  of  the  story, 
invites  to  festal  pleasures.    A  chariot  race  follows,  in 


which  Annius  is  victor,   the    crowd   celebrating  his 
praise  in  a  spirited  double  chorus.     Then  the  Sabine 
maidens  dance  and  sing,  while  the  Romans  look  on 
enchanted,  and  Annius  declares  his  love  for  Claudia  in 
a  passionate  aria.    The  Romans  Join  in  the  choi-us  of 
the  Sabine  women.     Then  comes  a  wrestling  match  in 
which  Annius's  victory  is  again  celebrated  in  an  excit- 
ing double  chorus.     At  the  end  of   tliis  the  Romans 
begin  to  warn  each  other  that  the  time  approaches  for 
their  plan  of  seizing  the  women  to  be  carried  into 
effect.      They  watch  for  the  signal,  which  Romulus 
gives  by  striking  on  his  shield.    He  gives  the  order, 
and  the  women  are  at  once  seized  and  huiTied  within 
the  walls,  protesting,  and  calling  on  their  fathers  and 
brothers  for  help.    This  chorus  forms  the  climax  for 
the  first  part,  and  with  it,  the  "Rape  of  the  Sabines" 
is  completed.      Part  II.  deals   with  the  unsucces.sful 
attempt  of  the  Sabine  men  to  rescue  their  women,  but 
the  main  interest  of  it  centres  upon  the  loves  of  Annius 
and  Claudia.    Claudia  reproaches  Annius  with  bitter 
scorn  for  his  treachery,  and  declares  that,  though  a 
weak  woman,  she  will  never  become  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  has  sought  to  obtain  her  by  violence.     Annius 
replies  passionately  that  he  cannot  regret  what  he  has 
done;  his  passionate  love  for  her  drove  him   to  his 
act  of  violence.    She  grows  more  and  more  disdain- 
ful, assures  him  that  he  has  only  secured  her  hatred, 
not  her  love,   and  that  she  will    kill  herself  sooner 
than  wed   him.     At  last,  stung  to  the  cjuick,  Annius 
gives  her  his  own  sword,  bidding  her  kill  him,  since 
she  hates  him   so  ;  he   will  at  least  die  loving  her. 
She  takes  the  sword,  but  she  has  at  last  reached  the 
end    of    her  paroxysm  of    passion,    and    a  reaction 
has   already  begun  ;   his  behavior  has  already  soft- 
ened her,  and  a  terrible  inward  struggle  ensues  be- 
tween her  old  hate  and  her  dawning  love.     Annius 
notes  the  signs  of  her  change  of  feeling,  and,  confident 
that  he  has  won  her,  he  goes  out  to  beat  off  the 
Sabines,  who  have  assembled  to  rescue  their  women 
While  the  Romans  are  gone,  the  women  assemble  in 
the  temple  of    Diana  and  pray  for  deliverance,   but 
Claudia  watches  the  progress   of  the  fight  from  the 
walls.     She  sees  the  Romans  victorious,  but  Annius 
slain,  and  over  his  corpse  she  acknowledges  her  love 
for  him  in  a  burst  of   passionate  grief.     The  whole 
ends  with  a  new  reconciliation  of   the    Romans  and 
Sabines,  the  former  keeping  their  booty,  and  aU  join- 
ing in  celebrating  the  kingly  race  which  is  to  spring 
from  the  union  of  the  two  peoples. 

This  text  might  have  been  made  into  an  extremely 
effective  opera,  instead  of  a  dramatic  cantata.  It  is, 
however,  exceedingly  effective  in  its  present  form. 
Both  choruses  and  solos  are  characteristic  of  the  situa- 
tions and  of  the  dramatic  moments  of  the  play.  The 
composition  is  musician-like,  and  the  instrumentation 
is  as  good  as  the  rest  of  the  technical  treatment. 

The  performance  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one. 
The  choruses  went  mostly  with  spirit,  in  spite  of  some 
timidity  in  attack  on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  who  are 
comparatively  inexperienced  singers,  and  also  in  spite 
of  fatigue  due  to  over-rehearsal.  Mr.  Lueniug's  en- 
thusiasm led  him  into  this  mistake.  He  needs  to 
temper  his  zeal  slightly,  but  is  nevertheless  entitled  to 
great  credit.  j.  c.  f. 


Baltimore.  —  (Letter  of   May  3,  concluded  from 
page  50).—  The  following  works  have  been  performed 
during  the  fourteenth  season  of  the  Peabody  Students' 
Concerts :  — 
J.  S.  Bach: 

a.  Air  from  the  ^Vhitsuntide  cantata. 

Miss  Lizzie  Kruger. 

b.  Toccata,  E  minor.    For  piano. 

Miss  Agness  Hoen. 
Beethoven: 

a.  Piano-trio,  G.  Work  I.  No.  2. 

Miss  Agnes  Hoen,  Messrs.  Fincke  and  .Tungnickel. 

b.  Serenade,  D.  Work  8.  For  string-trio. 

Me.ssrs.  Allen,  Fmcke,  and  .Jungnickel. 

c.  String-trio,  G.  Work  9.  No.  1. 

Messrs.  Fincke,  Schaefer,  and  -Jungnickel. 
il.  Piano-trio,  B  flat.    Work  11. 
Miss  Nora  Freeman,  Messrs.  Lanier  and  Jungnickel. 
e.  Piano-quartet,  E  flat.  Work  16. 
Miss   Helen    Todhunter,    Messrs.  Fincke,  Schaefer   and 
Jungnickel. 
/.  String-quartet,  C  minor.  Work  18.    No.  4. 
Messrs.  Allen,  Fincke,  Schaefer,  and  Jungnickel. 
(/.  Sonata,  A.  Work  :!(].  No.  G.  For  piano  and  violin. 

Miss  Helen  ToiUiunter  and  Mr.  Fincke. 
li.  Strhig-trio,  C  m.ajor.  Work  87.  (tlirce  times). 

Messrs.  Allen,  Fincke,  and  Schaefer. 

i.  Piano-trio,  B  flat.  Work  97.  No.  C.  (lliree  times). 

Mrs.  Isaljcl  Dobbin,  Messrs.  I''incke  and  Jungnickel. 

j.  Fragments  from  opera  "  Fidelio." 

Miss  Emma  Berger,  Miss  Lizzie  Kruger,  Misses  Seldner, 

and  Barrett,  Messrs.  Glass  and  Lincoln. 


Cherubini: 

a.  String-quartet,  E  flat.  No.  1.  rtwice).  1760-1842, 

Messrs.  Fincke,  Allen,  Schaefer,  and  Jungnickel. 

6.  Cavatina,  from  the  opera  "  The  Water  Carrier." 

Mr.  William  Lincoln. 

E.  Franz: 

Songs,  with  piano.  181-5. 

Mr.  H.  Glass. 
Gade: 

Novelets,  A  minor.  Work  20.  For  piano  and  strings. 
Miss  Sarah  Schoenberg,  Messrs.  Fincke  and  Jungnickel. 
Asger  Haraerik: 

Love  Song,  from  work  23.    Transcription  for  piano. 
1843, 

Mis  Mabel  Latham. 
Handel: 

a.  Recitative  and  Air,  from  "  Joshua." 

Mr.  Wm.  Byrn. 

b.  Theme,  with  variations.    "  The  Harmonious  Black- 
smith." 

Mr.  Adam  Itzel. 

e.  Duet,  from  "  Israel  in  Egypt." 

Messrs.  Wm.  Byrn,  and  J.  Doherty. 
Emil  Hartmann: 

a.  Serenade,  A.  Work  24.  For  piano  and  strings.  1836 , 
Miss  Sarah  Schoenberg,  Messrs.  Fmcke  and  Jungnickel . 

b.  Piano-trio,  B  flat  major.  Work  10. 

Miss  Mabel  Latham,  Messrs.  Fincke  and  Jungnickel. 
Haydn: 

a.  String-quartet,  F.  Work  3.  No.  3. 

Messrs.  Allen,  Fincke,  Schaefer  and  Jungnickel. 

b.  String-quartet,  B  flat.  Work  71.  No.  1. 
Messrs.  Allen,  Schaefer,  Gibson  and  Jungnickel. 

c.  String-quartet,  B  flat.  Work  76.  No.  1. 
Messrs.  Allen,  Fincke,  Schaefer,  and  Jungnickel. 

J.  N.  Hummel: 

Piano-trio,  E  flat.    Work  12.    No.  1.    1778-1837, 
Mr.  Adam  Itzel,  Messrs.  Fincke,  and  Jungnickel. 

Ex-student,  Edwin  A.  Jones: 
String-quartet,  F.  Work  1. 

Messrs.  Fincke,  Allen,  Schaefer  and  Jungnickel. 
Fr.  Lachner: 

Piano-Quintet,  C  minor.  Work  145.  No.  2.  1804-18T6, 
Mr.    Eoss   Jungnickel,    Messrs.    Fincke,    Schaefer    and 

Jungnickel. 
Fr.  Liszt: 

Mignon,  song  -nith  piano.  1811, 

Miss  Mary  Kelley. 
Mendelssohn: 

a.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  E  minor.  Work  35.  No.  1. 

Mr.  Adam  Itzel. 

b.  Variations  Serieuses,  D  minor.  Work  54. 

Miss  Lizzie  Beltzhoover. 

c.  Songs,  for  two  sopranos.    Complete. 

Miss  Kate  Dickey,  Miss  Ida  Crow. 
Mozart: 

a.  Piano-quartet,  G  minor.  No,  1.  (twice). 

Miss  Mabel  Latham,  Miss  Esther  Murdoek,  Messrs.  Fincke , 
Schaefer,  and  Jungnickel. 

b.  Piano-trio,  E  flat.  No.  7.  (twice). 

Mr.  Ross  Jungnickel,  Messrs.  Fincke,  and  Schaefer. 

c.  String-quartet,  E  flat.  No.  14. 

Messrs.  Allen,  Fincke,  Schaefer  and  Jungnickel. 

rf.  String-quartet,  C  major.  No.  17. 
e.  Song,  from  "  Figaro's  Wedding."  J 

Miss  Kate  Dickey. 

/.  Countess  air,  from  "  Figaro's  Wedding." 

Miss  Marie  Becker. 
</.  Cavatina,  from  "  Figaro's  Wedding." 

Miss  Kose  Barrett. 
7t.  Recitative  and  Air,  from  "Figaro's  Wedding." 
Miss  Mary  Kelly. 
Schubert; 

a.  Impromptu,  C  minor.  Work  90.  For  piano. 
Esther  Murdoch. 

6.  Trout-quintet,  A  major.  Work  114. 
Miss  Agnes  Hoen,  Messrs.  Fincke,  Schaefer,  Jungnickel, 
and  Leutbecher. 
c.  Songs,  with  piano. 

Miss  Kate  Dickey. 
il.  Song,  from  Shakespeare's  "Cymbeline." 
Miss  Sallie  Murdoch. 
Schumann: 

a.  Carnival.  Work  9.  Fragments. 

Miss  Helen  Todhunter. 

b.  Songs,  with  piano. 

Mr.  H.  Glass. 
Arthur  Sullivan: 

Songs,  with  piano,  (twice).  1842, 

Miss  Lizzie  Kruger. 
Verdi : 

Scene  and  Cavatina,  from  "  Attila."  1814, 
MLss  Helen  Winternitz. 
R.  Wagner: 

Spring  .Song,  fronj  "The  Valkyria."  1810, 
Mr.  II.  Glass. 
Weber: 

a.  Eceitativo  and  Air,  from  "  The  Freisckiitz." 
Wiss  Hose  Barrett. 

b.  Scene  and  Ah-,  front  "  Oljeron." 
Miss  Kose  Sclduer.  c.  f 
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at^usiral  instruction. 


M' 


■R.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 


Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attenlion  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

f-HARLES  N.  ALLEN-, 
^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

J^R.   WiLLLAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teaclier  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


n^/SS  MARY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

PIANT.ST  AND  TEACHEE. 

Address:     O.  DITSON  dr--  Co.,  Boslo, 


(2  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive). 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HOLLIS  St.  Chukch.  At  Messrs.  Chicliering  &  Sons'. 


Jl^ADAME   CAPPL4NI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Sea! a,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL    CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

7^    P.    CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

ARTHUR  FOOPE,  Piano-forte   Teacher, 
149  Tremont  Stieet,  Boston. 


Q     W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN   LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 

'PUGEneTtha  yer's  studio,  ~ 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  ar.d  5  o'clock. 

JiujISS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  sQlh,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Applications  receivtd  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 


W- 


J^RS.    WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 
No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 
yi^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 


]\4^R.  JUNIUS  IV-   HILL  (Leipsic,  iSto  to  1863), 
-''^    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  isassi-ted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  -Cello)  by  Messrs.  C    N.  Allen  and  WuLF  Fries. 


M 


R.  B.  J.  LA  AC'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT   ENGAGEMENTS,   ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

QERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address :  Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

■^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the   PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE~Lr  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND   OPERA. 


JJ   L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  S,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  PoTpora,  or  Old  Itatiafi  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  Correlli,  A  rihursoTi,  Altnes.  A  rnault  and  Motte. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 

J^YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 
B. '  WHITNE  Y, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


JyJ/ILLIAM  J.  WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


c 


•ARL  ZERRAHN 
GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 

Orchestra, 

For    Parades,   Concekts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

!„.„„„.  ./Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

Leaders  .}  Q^,,,,^^,;^ ..CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  AcENT, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 
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C.  D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

J^RNST  PERABO, 

TEA  CHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 

Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,"  Mass. 


QARLYLE   PETERS/LEA, 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSILEA'S   ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  AND  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

][fR.  JOHN  A.  PRES7  0N,       ' 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 


JifTADAME   RUDERSDORFF, 

50  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 

y_  B.  SHARLAND,  ', 

PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 
READING  and   CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


pf/'ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
»57  Tremont  Street,  BbsnyN,  Mass. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
(H^*  This  Department  has  charge  of  alltju  Pianos  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  0/ Boston. 

T  A  L  K  S  ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT.    8vo,  paper,  *i  (H). 
i^.^  For  safe,  hy  a' I  Bookselltra.    Sent,  post-paid  07i  receipt 
of  price  hij  the  pitb/ishiirs, 

HOUGHTON,  KIFFLIX  &  CO.,  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature ;  including  from  time  to  time  :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of   the 

notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers, — -a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIQ-HT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

Dvvight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        " 

Dvvight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  AND  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        "«  ' 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  "  "  • 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  o/"  LONGFELLOW,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  arid  Holmes  will  tie  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additional. 

J[^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  applitution. 

Tlie]o\3%^K-Lisfor  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "The  Phil- 
osophical Library."    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  §3.50. 


Dr.  Pole  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  Under 
the  head  of  "Tlie  Material  of  Music,"  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical 
nature  of  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
II.,  "  The  Elementary  Arrangements  of  the  Material,'' 
are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  musical 
sounds  by  steps  or  degi-ees  ;  musical  intervals  ;  history 
of  the  musical  scale  ;  the  theoretical  nature  of  the 
diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form  ;  the  ancient  modes  ; 
modern  tonaUty  ;  the  modern  diatonic  scale  as  influ- 
enced by  harmony  ;  the  chromatic  scale  ;  time, 
rhvthm,  and  form.  In  the  "Structure  of  Music," 
Part  III.,  the  author  takes  up  the  subjects  of  melody, 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  devoting  five  chapters  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  volume  will  possess  extraordinary 
interest  and  value.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

*^*For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,     Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


L/ST  OF  NE]N  BOOKS. 

Odd,  or  Even  %  Bv  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 
1 6m  o .". _...._.._._.  f  1 .60 

Tale.s  of  a  Way.side  Inn.  By  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow.   New  Kdition.    Complete 1.25 

The  Golden  Leg-end.  By  H.  W.  Longfel- 
low.    New  Kditiou 1.00 

Complete  Works  of  T.  B.  Macaulay.    Riv- 

eraide  Edition.      IiicluJing  tlie 

History  of  K]t<£laii<l.     4  vols 5.00 

Criiical  ami  Mii^ceUaiieous  Essays.    3 

voL^ 3.7»j 

Speeches  and  Poems.    1  vol l.'Ih 

The  set,  S  vulii.,  m  box -,...,„. -.,.10.00 

Adirondack  Stories.  BjP.  Demin-g.   iSmo.o.To 

drleaning-s  from  Pontresiiia  and  llie  Up- 
per Eugudiue.    iiy  Howard  V.  Arnold.    16mo 1.25 

American  Prose-  Selections  from  the  Writ- 
ings of  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Thoreau,  and  Emerson.  With  In- 
troductions and  Notts.     16nio 1.25 

Ballads  and  Lyrics.    Arrauged  by  H.  C. 

Lodge.    16mo 1.25 

A  Graduated  Russian  Keader,  With  a  Vo- 
cabulary,   lly  llE.NEY  KioLA.     16mo 4.00 

A  Satchel  Guide  for  the  Tacation  Tourist 

in  Europe.     Edition  for  1880,  carefully  revised 2.00 

The    Manliness    of    Christ.    By    Thomas 

IIlghes,  author  of  "Tom  lirown  at  iUigby,"  i;tc., 
12mo,  gilt  top,  SI. GO  ;  paper 25 

Prohlems  of  Life  and  Mind.    Third  Series. 

By  George  11.  Lewes.    8vo 3.00 

Labor.  Seventh  vohime  of  Boston  Monday 
Lectures.  With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By 
.losEPU  Cook.    12mo 1.50 

Confidence.     By  Henry  James,  Jr.,    8vo  ...  i.so 

Eocky  Mountain  Health  Resorts.  An  An- 
alytical Study  of  High  Altitudes  in  Relation  to  the 
Arre.-t  of  Chronic  Pulmonary  Disease.  By  Charles 
IJE.MSON,  A.  M.,  U.  D.  With  Climatic  Map.  Clotli, 
51.50  ;  paper 1.00 

The  History  and  Traditions  of  Marble- 
bead.    By  Samuel  Koads,  Jr.    Iliuntratwd.-  8vo. .-.  3.50 

Certain  Dani^erous  Tendencies  in  Amer- 
ican Life,  and  Other  I'aperd.     16mo 1.2f 

Miscellanies.      By  J.  Jy.  Caton,   author   of 

"  The  Antelope  and  Deer  of  America."     1  vol.  8vo..  2.00 

The  Army  of  Virg-inia.    By  Gen.  Gko,  IL 

GoEDO.v.     1  vol.  Hvv,  with  tive  maps 4.00 

Selections  from  the  Koran-    By  Kdward 

\Vii.LiAM  lyANR,  A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  an  introduction  by  Sta.nlev  Lane  I'oole.  Vol. 
lU  of  the  Philosophical  Library.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
top 3.50 

Life  and  Letters  of  Georg-e  Ticknor.    New, 

chf;a[)t:r  edition.    2  voKs.  12mo,  with  portraits 4.06 

The  >Vaverley  Novels.     By  Sir  Walter 

Scott.  Gtohe  Edition.  With  Bteel  portrait  and 
many  Bteel  plates,     l-i  vols.  IGmo 16.25 

Dickens's  Complete  AVorks.  Globe  Edi- 
tion. With  55  illuAtrationft,  15  vola.  16mo,  $1.25 
ea<:h.     The  ("et 18.75 

The  Works  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

AVto  aUiht  Kttttion,  uniforui  with  the  (Jlfibe  Uuver- 
Icy  and  Di<:k":UH.      Sold  only  in  srAs.     IG  voI«.  ICmo  20.00 

Sealed   Orders,  and  Other  Stories.  "By 

EUZABLTfl     STUART    I'UELP.-*,    UUthOf    of    "The    Oat«8 

Ajar,"  "  AvLt,''  etc,     Itiuio 1.50 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chancer. 

Kfi'iU-A,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Arthur  Oilman.  Hivtfr- 
si'U  EfJiiion.  Uniform  with  and  conipletinK  the 
KiTer>lde  Briti.*h  I'f^eUi.  With  Portrait,  and  full 
Judex.   Crown  8vo.   3  vola 6.25 

Old  Friends  and  New.    By  Sarah  0.  Jew- 

rrr.  author  of  "  I>*phJiven/'  and  "Play   DayB." 

"  Little  CUji*ic''  »tyle.     lamo 1.25 

An  Earnest  Triller.    A  Novel.    l6mo 125 

IIOLGUIO.N,  mm\  k  CO..  Publishers,  toslon. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  OARTE, 

LUNCH  COUNTER. 

FANCY  OYSTERS, 
PRIVA  TE  DINING  ROOMS. 

Table  d'hote  dinner,  from  I  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place,  of  over  tTFenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a 
flrst^jlass  Restaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for 
prompt  service;  also,  Private  Dining  Kooms  for  families  or 
parties  after  concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of 
good  cooking. 

WINE  AND  CIGAKS  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  till  IS  o'clock,  P.  M. 

LOUIS  P.  OBBR,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 

Cafe  Restaurant. 


IMPORTED   WINES,   ETC. 

"Whicli  are  Mghly  recommended- 


Dinner  and  Supper  Parties^  Clubs,  Literary^ 
Musical.,   College  Classes,  etc. 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

VOSSLER'S, 
Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ALFRED   MUDGE  &  SON, 

FLAIN  AND  OKNAMMNTAI. 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MUSICAL  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY. 


BACON'S  WORKS  AND  LIFE. 


Tlie  Works  of  Francis  Bacom,  Baron  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans.  Col- 
lected and  edited  by  James  Spedding,  M.  A.,  Robert  Leslie  Ellis, 
M.  A.,  and  Douglas  Denojt  Heath.  Riverside  Edition.  Witli  two 
steel  portraits  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  a  complete  Lidex.  15  vols,  crown  8vo, 
.f:33.75  ;  balf  calf,  gilt  or  antique,  $60.00. 
Tills   edition  of  Bacon's  Works   is,  be3'0Dd   comparisoD,   the   best   ever  pnblislied. 

The  scholarly  and  ci-itical  labor  devoted  to  it  by  the  editors  is  almost  witliout  parallel 

in  tiie  history  of  literatnre.     The  works  are  divided  into:  —  1.  The  Philosophical  and 

Literary.     2.   The  Professional.     3.  The  Occasional. 

l\Iy  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign 
nations,  and  to  my  own  countrymen  after  some 
time  be  passed  over.  — •  Fhancis  liACON. 


Lord  Haeon  was  the  greatest  genius  that 
England,  or  ])erliaps  any  other  country,  ever 
pi'uilueed.  —  I'oi'K. 

Uitlierto  tliere  has  been  no  complete,  popu- 
lar, well-arranged,  mid  properly  annotated 
eilition  of  Bacon's  Works  coming  within  the 
range  of  moderate  purses.     The  present  edi- 


tion is  conceded  by  the  most  competent  au- 
thorities to  be  the  best  ever  published.  — 
Commercial  Adoerliser  (New  York). 

The  introductory  prefaces  by  Mr.  S[)edding 
would  alone  make  the  edhion  necessary  to 
every  scholar,  even  if  he  possesses  Bacon's 
Works  as  edited,  lovingly  but  clumsily,  by 
Basil  Montagu. — E.  P.  Whh'I'Le,  iu  Boston 
Transcript. 


Bacoxs  Works.     Popular  Edition.     Based  upon  the  complete  edition  of 

Speddiiig,  Ellis,  and  Heath.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     1.  Philosophical  Works. 

2.  Literary  and  Religious  Works.     With  two  steel  portraits  of  Lord  Bacon, 

and  a  complete  Lidex.     $5.00  ;  sheep,  $6.50  ;  half  calf,  $9.00. 

will  doubtless  attain  a  permanent  place  among 
standard  works  for  the  library. — JS'ew  York 
Tribune. 


This  edition  of  Bacon's  Works  omits  the 
Latin  writing,  except  the  Nooum  Orf/aniim, 
of  which  a  careful  pjUglish  translation  is  given. 
It  contains  all  the  jirefaces  and  introductions 
of  the  coni])lele  edition.  This  abridgment 
embraces  all  the  inos"t  valuable  features  of  the 
former  jiublication,  and  is  amply  sullicient  for 
Euch  knowledge  of  the  author  as  may  sulhce 
for  a  very  lai-ge  class  of  readers.  An  edition 
of  the  character  has  long  been  needed,  and  it 


This  plan  will  commend  the  works  of  tliis 
great  thinker  —  so  profound  and  vei-satile 
that  no  expression  of  human  knowledge  wa.s 
thought  to  be  beyond  him  —  to  a  larger  ciiclu 
of  readers  than  any  other  that  publishers 
have  ever  before  attempted.  —  Boston  I'ost. 


BACON'S   LIFE.     An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Bacon. 
Condensed  from  the  Life  by  Jaiies  Spedding.     Uniform  with  the  Popu- 
lar Edition  of  Bacon's  Works.     2  vols,  crown  8vo,  $5.00 ;  half  calf,  $9.00. 
The  i.5sue  of  die  popular  Edition  of  Bacon's  Works  met  with  so  hearty  a  reception 
from  the  public  as  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  readers  interested  in  Bacon 
and  his  writings,  who  would  gladly  avail   themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  read  a  biog- 
raphy which  should  present  the  result  of  the  most  thorough  criticism  and  inquiry,  and 
include  so  much  of  contemporary  history  as  is  needed  to  give  the  life  its  proper  setting. 
With  this  view  the  present  work  was  prepared.     It  is  condensed  from  ihe  exhaustive 
work  of  iMr.  Spedding,  and  presents  a  connected  and  complete  story  of  Lord   15acon'3 
life  and  remarkable  career,  and  narrates  the  political  and  literary  history  of  England 
suiriciently  to  make  clear  Bacon's  position,  circumstances,  and  influence.     This  work 
is  issued  with  Mr.  Spcdding's  sanction  and  cooperation. 

•,*  For  sale  by  all  TSooksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  tlie  Publisliers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE 


EMERSON 


p 


O  FORTES 


Date  from  184:9>  and  now  number  over  22,000«  Tliey 
have  been  -widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  yeai-s. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  tlie  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists_ rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  tlio  former  series,  aiid  mil  compare  favorably  Tvitli 

THE    BEST    MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
Tlie  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  octaves,  aud 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREKOOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,   Boston. 


THE    CHICKERING 
PIANO. 

:R    55,000    iVlADE    AND    SOLD. 

Tliesc  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fiity-four  years,  aud  still  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Tlie  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusiveuse  of  first-class 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 

PIAWOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  aud 

skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING-  &  SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW"  YORK. 


The.  Coimnoinoealih  says:  "To  improvea  piano  is  to 
add  to  the  delight  of  human  existence.  Mr.  A.  M. 
McPhail,  of  this  city,  has  just  done  this  in  a  manner 
■worthy  of  special  mention.  He  has  constructed  an 
upright  piano,  which,  for  biilliancy,  power  and  quality 
of  tone,  uniformity  of  register,  aiid  standin;;-  in  tune, 
excels  any  instrument  of  similar  grade  that  we  have 
ever  listened  to.  This  decideratum  has  been  the  studv 
of  Mr.  McPhail  for  many  yeare,  and,  with  true  Scotch 
liersistenee  becoming  his'  nationality,  he  has  at  last 
surmounted  all  difficulties,  and  will"  soon  place  upon 
the  market  a  line  of  these  beautiful  instrument.  Not 
only  is  all  that  creates  the  harmony  of  faultless  con- 
struction, the  i-esult  of  long  and  careful  observation, 
experience  and  professional  technique,  but  the  purely 
mechanical  details  are  of  the  highest  merit.  We  are 
not  ex-travagant  nor  partial  when  we  express  the  oijiu- 
ion  that  he  has  produced  a  piano  that  is  auequalled, 
•  much  less  suiijassed.  It  can  be  seen  at  630  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  li/lUSiO. 

ESTABLISHED  IX    1S07. 
g^;~to.  Not  more    tlian  from    three  to  four     m^?f 
**^^  pupils  iu  a  class.  <=a2^J 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  tlie  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
tbe  free  study  of  Harmony,  Tlic)roiij>h  Bass,  etc.,  to 
Insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
_   Connected  "with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

-  "Wliich  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular-  terms  b-egin  iu   September,  November, 
February,  iind  April. 
Send  for  Circular  to         JULIUS  EICHBITRG,  Director. 


BALLADS  AND  LYRICS. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  HEi;EY  Cabot  Lodge.    16mo, 
§1.25.       . 

■  A  very  attractive  collection  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  best  ballads  and  lyrics  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can Literature.  Hardly  any  striking  poem  of  these 
classes,  from  "  Che\^' Chase "  to  '*  The  Wonderful  Une- 
Hoss  Shay,"  is  omitted  from  this  book,  "which  is  equally 
desirable  for  use  iu  schools  and  in  the  family  circle. 


TH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 


The  First  Established  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  iir.st  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessarj'  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OP  BEAUTY  AND   CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   GNE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instriunent. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application, 

Boston,  January  28,  18S0. 


**^  For  sali  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  2ios (paid,  on  receipt  of 
yie<j  by  the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

MAJsUFACTUKED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  a,nd  24  Church  Street,  New  York. 

DRY  PROCESS  OF  COPYING. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attentiou  of  Musicians  to  our  New  IMethod  of  Copying,  by  wliicli  an  original  -nritrng 
of  Mu.sic,  etc.,  can  be  copied  by  any  persun  a  great  niuuber  of  times,  saving  tbe  expense  and  time  of  manuscript 
reduplication,  litbograpbing  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copying  hitherto  in  use.  To  Organists  aud 
Leaders  of  church-choirs,  Ctrchestral  Conductors,  Band-masters,  musical  organizations,  and  musicians  generally  — 
all  who  have  any  use  for  duplicate  or  manifold  copies  of  music,  the  Hektograph  will  be  found  in%'aluable,  as  from, 
one  original  copy  made  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  it  will  give  back  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  perfect  copies.  The  Hek- 
tograph is  already  in  use  by  many  of  oiu-  most  distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  Conductors,  and  Musical  Societies. 

We  are  prepared  to  suply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  and  also 
mtli  plain  or  uni-uled  paper  for  copying. 

Eor  Prices  and  other  particulai's,  send  for  Circular, 


JDWI0HT3  JOURNAL   OF  MUSIC. 
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^u^it  ^ubliiS^er^. 


FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  ! 

FOR  TEMPERANCE  ! 
THE  BEST  NEW  BOOKS! 


TEMPERANCE  JEWELS, 


by  J.  H.  TEXNET  and 
Rev.  E,  A.  HOFFMAN, 
lias  every  qualification  to  be  a  Standard  Temperance  Song 
Book.  Cboicebymns  and  songs,  and  music  in  excellent 
taste,  are  found  tlirougbout.  There  are  nearly  a  hundred 
songs.  Speciuien  copies  mailed  for  35  cts.  $3.60  per 
dozen. 

(The  older  and  larger  book.  HULL'S  TEMPERANCE 
GLEE  BOOK  (40  cts.)  retains  its  great  popularity). 


White  Robes ! 
"White  Kobes  I 
"White  Kobes ! 
AVhite  Kobes  I 
"White  Kobes ! 


The  purest,  sweetest, 
and  best  of  Sunday- 
School  Song  Book's. 
JIailed  for  30  cents. 
$3.00  per  dozen. 


White  Kobes ! 
White  Robes ! 
"Wliite  Robes  I 
AVhite  Kobes : 
White  Kobes ! 


TEMPERANCE  LIGHT. 


By  6.  C.  HUGO  and  M. 
1 ,  E.  SEEVOSS.  Is  a  per- 
fect "  electric  "  light  for  radiance  and  beauty.  Has  32  of 
the  very  best  song,  by  27  of  the  very  best  authoi'S,  and  sells 
for  Slo  per  hundred.    JUailed  for  VI  ets. 

(Neiv    High    School     Song    Book,    THE    WELCOME 
CHORUS,  is  nearly  through  the  press). 

OLIVER   DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Eopes. 

BREAK  BREAK J.  F.  Rudolphsen. 

LAST  GREETING H.Levi. 

OH,  FISHER  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME J.  Bamet. 

SPRINGTEME E.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT..  Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 
Published  by 

CARL   PRUFER, 

34  West  Street,  Boston. 


SOME  FAMOUS  SONGS. 

An  Art-Historical  Sketch. 
By  FAITOLE  RAYMOND  RITTEE.    30  cents. 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

An  Art-Historical  Study. 
By  FANNIE  RAYMOND  RITTEE.    2.5  cents. 

MUSIC  AND   MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  Criticisms. 
ByEOBEET  SCHUMANN.    Edited,  translated,  and  an- 
notated by  Fakxy  Eaymoxt)  Ritter. 
First  series,  third  edition,  S2.75.     A  second  series  Tvill 
shortly  be  issued. 

EDWAKD  SCHUBEBTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 
WILMAM  REKVES,  London. 


The  Bsmtiard  Listemaon  Concert  Parly. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
E.  M.  HEINDL, 
JOHN  MULLALY, 


F.  LISTEMANN, 
ALEX.  HEINPL, 
H.  A.  GREENE, 


Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Boston. 


MME.  BERTHA  Professor  of  the  Art  of  Sinoi„g, 

ITS  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  lUxjm. 


JOHANNSEN, 


J[^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 
2lS  East  Tenth  St.,  New  York  City. 


Q    A.  SHAW,  Madiso7i,  Wis. 


C0MPOSITIOS.S  Furnished  for  Special  Occasioss. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


G 


EORGE    T.   BULLING. 


TEACHEH  OF  PIANO  AND  HARMONY. 


^^  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, ^care 

AilERICAlf  Akt  Joukxal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


KNAPP'S™^ 


Contains  ineredients  never  before  tiBed  In  a  remedy  for  affections  of  the 
tlinmtand  voice.  Purely  vei:etuble:  vigorous  in  their  action:  harmless  to 
inlant  or  adult;  and  invnluable  to  siii}:erB  and  speakers.  Convenient  to 
carry  nnd  u^e.  From  Dnic^'if^ts,  price  ;J5  cents;  or  addresa  E.  A.  OLDS, 
P.  O.  Box  2895,  New  Topk. 

"The  Hisin-nj  of  a  Voice  Lost  and  Won,"  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Knapp,  D.  £>., 
sent,  post-paid,  on  application. 


VOCAL  CULTURE. 

T/je  Cultivation  of  tlie  Voice  in  Elocution. 

By  James  E.  Mukdoch  &  William  Russell. 

Price,     ....     SI. 25. 

Tlic  object  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  the  groundwork 
of  practical  elocution,  and  whatever  explanations  are 
needed  for  the  training  of  llie  vocal  organs,  and  the  culti- 
Tation  of  the  voice,  'the  skill  uith  which  this  object  is 
accomplished  is  attested  by  the  greot  and  permanent  pop- 
ularity of  the  work. 

*:»*  For  sale  by  booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Normal  Musical  Institute, 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


A    SUMMEE    SCHOOL.     THIRD    SEASON,  FROM 

JCI.Y  7  to  AUGUST  10,  1880. 

A  delightful  snmmer  resort.    Good  board  at  low  prices. 
Ihe  instruction  of  ten  eminent  musicians,  including 

W.  H.  SHERWOOD,  Piano, 

EUGENE  THAYEK,  Orsan, 

HAERY  WHEEUER,  Voice, 

E.  H.  SHERWOOD,  Theory. 

A  fall  course,  not  equalled  anywhere  outside  the  largest 
cities,  for  only  815.00,  including  at  least  fifteen  piano, 
organ,  &f>rg.  violin  and  'cello  recitals.  All  interested  in 
inu£ic  sb».u!d  send  for  circular  to 

WM.  H.  SHERWOOD,   Director, 

1.57  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  MaBS. 


vassar  college, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.   Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  KITTIilt,  Jjirector. 
An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing, 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  Utught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsic. 
Catalogue  with  full  f>articu1ars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CAXDWKLL.  W.  D.,  President. 


THE    GOLBEN    EEGEND. 

By  H.  W.  IxjXOfKLIAW.    New  Edition.    SI. 

A  new,  taflteful.  inexj/ensive  edition  of  this  hc-autiful 
dramatic  \ififAu,  wlii*'h  haa  been  admired  and  enjo) ed  all 
over  the  civilize!  world. 


•»•  For  sale  by  IxyikBellers.    Sent,  pofft-pald,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  i'ubltjfhers, 

HOUGHTOX,  JIIFFLIN  ii  CO.,  B^f^n. 

Sacce«so»  to  Uoughtoo,  Osgood  k  Co. 


Writings  of  Mrs.  a.  d.  t.  Whitney. 


Mrs   Whitney  has  succeeded  in  domesticating  herself  in  a  great  number  of  American  homes.     It 
is  a  great  triumph  for  an  autlioress  to  phint  herself,  throii^^h  hei*  hooks,  as  a  welcome  guest  at  such 

a  number  of  Christian  firesides The  purity,  sweetness,  shrewdness,  tenderness,   humor,  the 

elevated  but  stillliomely  Christian  faith,  which  find  expression  in  her  writings,  endear  her  to  thou- 
eauds  who  will  never  be  her  companions  in  this  world.  —  E.  P.  Whipple. 


ODD,   OH  EVEN?     A  Neio  Story.     16mo,  ^1.50. 

This  new  story  is  finely  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Whitney.     The  persons,  the  scenes,  the  incidents, 
th'8  conve nations,  the  suuUt  philosophy,  are  such  as  JMrs.  AVhitney's  admii-ers  delight  in. 


Faith  Gartney's  Gh-Uiood.    $1.50. 

If  there  is  any  other  Aiiipri<'a.n  writer  who  so  thoroughly 
nnderstaniif'  girls  as  Mrs.  v\  hitney,  we  have  yet  to  see  the 
eviileuce  of  his  or  her  knowledge.  Sl»e  writes  as  if  the  ex- 
perieuces  of  her  own  youth  were  as  fresh  in  her  uiinil  as 
if  tliat  time  were  only  yenlevilay,  anJ  puts  herself  in  tlie 
place  of  her  heroines  with  au  aptness  and  a  fidelity  that 
command  the  rea,Uer's  constant  admiration,  —  'I'lie  Liter- 
ary World. 

Hitherto  :  A  Story  of  Yesterdays.     $1.50. 

Mrs.  Whitney  always  writes  with  a  purpose;  and  her 
works  go  right  down  to  the  innermoac  soul  of  all  earnest 
readers Uvv  stories  are  of  the  highest  and  best  or- 
der of  fiction.  —  Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Patience  Strong's  Outing.<t.    $1.50. 

A  charming  story  for  girls,  te:iching  in  the 
most  engaging  manner  some  of  tlie  nio-t  impor- 
tant lessons  of  life,  yet  mingling  the  story  and 
the  les.-on  so  skillfnlly  ami  with  so  mncli  hnmor 
as  to  lure  the  reader  ou  with  tlie  most  beneficent 
fascination. 

The  Grnfivorthys  :  A  Story  of  Threads 

AND    TlIKUMS.      SI  50. 

Accompanying  a  rare  fiympathetic  comprehension  of  her 
Bubject,  there  is  an  air  of  purity  and  retinenieul  surround- 
ing all  l^Irs.  Whitney  writes,  that  we  have  not  detected  in 

any  other  writer  for  the  young All    her  writings 

are  penetrated  with  a  spirit  of  beautifying  purity,  a  sort  of 
moral  cleanness,  that  is  most  delightful  to  recognize. — 
Literary  World. 

Meal  FoUcs,     lUnstratcd.     $1  ..50. 

The  author  takes  the  girls  of  two  families.  One  group 
of  them  is  brought  up  in  an  artificial,  superficial,  fjush- 
lonable,  hotbed  way,  and  turn  out  weak,  miseniitle,  iti- 
flipid  characters,  running  through  nimlcris,  selfl.<h,  unwor- 
thy careers.  The  other  group  of  girln  is  trained  into  solid, 
honest,  real  ways,  and  come  out  into  true,  substantial, 
wholesome,  real  characters,  thfiroughly  serviceable,  and 
every  way  refrenhing  to  look  upon.  It  Is  a  grand  bocik, 
and  will  do  a  world  of  gor>d  among  real,  senbible  people. 
—  Watchman  and  lirjhclor  (Ituston). 

....  We  place  this  book  first  in  the  list  of  those  sure 
to  interest  girls  just  becoming  womeu  ;  and  wo  take  pleas- 
ure iu  recommending  it. —  Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

jye  Girls:  A  UoME  Story.  Illustrated.  SI. .50. 

Who  that  was  introduced  to  bcf-lle  (Joldth wuite,  that 
chnrming  HU miner  anionR  the  White  Mountains,  will  not 
gladly  seize  the  opportunity  of  renewing  the  iiripiaintanre 
as  she  tnkcs  her  place  with  "  V\'e  fJirls,"  le-^s  pirpiant,  nicu'e 
quiet,  perhaps,  than  when  exhilaritted  by  the  mountiiin 
breezes,  but  even  more  thoughtful,  and  carrying  out  i?ito 
life,  and  magnetizing  by  her  lovely  exam)ile,  all  that 
ccimo  within  her  inlluence  ?  —  Ckrixlian  Ufi;iMer  []\ot<li)u). 

A  bright,  wholcKome  story,  sure  to  do"gf)od,  hut  wirh 
nothing  goody  about  it,  and  worthy  to  stand  on  tlio  same 
Bbclf  with  MidS  Alcotffl  **Uttlo  \Vomeu."  —  iv'os/oH  Ad- 
vertiMtT. 


The  Other  Girls,    Illustrated.    $1.50. 

A  purer,  .sweeter  story  of  noblo,  self-sacrificing  lives  it 
wf.ul'l  be  hard  to  name.  Mrs.  Whitney  deserves  the  heart- 
iest gratitude  of  all  young  ijirls,  and  all  parents  of  young 
girls,  for  her  efforts  to  teach  them  the  true  meaning  and 
character  of  life;  to  Rbow  them  that  duty,  however  hum- 
ble, needs  only  to  be  performed  to  make  it  snnobliug. — 
Hartford  Poil. 

Of  all  the  conceptions  of  young  womanhood  which  fic- 
tion has  given  us,  we  know  of  tew  so  natuiul  and  lovable 
as  Uel  lii'ee.  —  Boston  Journal. 

A  Summer  in   Leslie   Golilthwaite's 

Life.     Illustrated.     SI. 50. 

This  is  a  lovely  story,  full  of  sweet  and  tender  feeling, 
kindly  Christian  philosophy,  and  noble  feiiching.  It  is 
ple;isantly  spiced,  too,  with  ijuaint  New  England  charac- 
ters, aud  their  odd,  shrewd  retlectious.  —  Ouace  Oreen- 

WOOD. 

A  truly  beautiful  story  of  mingled  country  and  city  life^ 
pleasant,  thoughtful,  full  of  delii-ate  touches  of  descrip- 
tion and  feeling,  with  enough  of  romance  and  fuu  to 
season  the  whole.  —  Hartford  Courant. 

Sif/ftts  and  Tnsiffhts  :  Patience  Strojtg's 
Srottv  OF  Over  the  Way.  2  vols.  $.'3.00. 
One  would  sni>pose  that  nothing  new  could  be  Saiil  about 
the  Al|)s,  St.  Peter's,  the  Pantheon,  Westminster  Abbey, 
or  a  score  of  other  things,  which  every  traveler  sees,  and 
every  traveler  writes  about;  hut  Mrs.  Whitney  has  in- 
vested each  and  all  with  a  charm  anil  freshness  that  make 
them  seem  like  revelations  of  new  realities. — Boston 
Transrrijit. 

The  love-story  that  runs  like  a  silken  thread  through 
the  narrative  of  travel  ^vitl  he,  to  many,  one  of  its  chief 
charms.  —  New  York  Observer. 

l*ansies,     A  Volume  of  Poems.     16mo,  $1.50 ; 

half  calf,  $3.00  ;  murocco,  S4.00. 

A  book  which  is  singularly  free  from  artistic  common- 
place, imd  everywhere  breathes  a  spirit  of  refined  fancy 
and  thoughtful  earnestness,  wliich  should  comnit-nd  it  to 
all  true  sympathies,  even  if  it  «cre  not  matched  by  so  rare 
a  degree  of  poetical  merit.  —  A'eiy  York  Tribune. 

A  deep  piety  x?  one  of  Mrs.  Whitnr-y's  poetic  charncter- 
Iwtics  ;  and  we  should  have  to  seek  far,  this  side  of  (ieorge 
Herbert,  for  poems  in  which  the  Christian  uiuae  finds  lof- 
tier expression.  —  BuJ/alo  Courier. 

fTast  flotv :  A  Key  to  the  Cook-Books.— 

$1.00. 

A  person  entirely  ignorant  of  conking  could,  It  seems  to 
uH.go  into  her  kitchen  with  this  brmk  in  he--  hand,  and  he 
confident  of  success  in  all  the  sinijile  forms  of  conking 
It  is  not  possible  to  speak  t)io  strongly  In  praise  of  the  po- 
ouliar  method  and  motliods  of  the  book.  —  11.  U.,  in  Den- 
ver Tribune. 

Wo  never  saw  a  receipt-book  so  conspicuous  for  its  fien- 
siblo  arriiiigemeut,  its  system,  its  wise  advice,  and  its  plan 
for  the  economy  of  time,  as  this.  —  Central  J*reshylerian 
(Uichuiond). 
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THE   MUSICAL   VERSIONS    OF 
GOETHE'S  "FAUST." 


BY  ADOLPHE    JDLLIEN.l 


I. 

THE  "FAUST  "  OF  JOSEPH  STEAUSS,  OF  G.  LICKL, 
OF  THE  EITTEE  SEYFEIED,  OF  BISHOP,  OF  GAEL 
EBEEWEIN,  OF  BEANCOUET,  OF  BAEON  PEEL- 
LAEET,  OF  SCHUBEET,  OF  MLLE.  LOUISE  BEETIN, 
AND  OF  LINDPAINTNEE. 

Faust  was  the  constant  and  favorite  occu- 
pation of  Goethe,  the  work  of  his  whole  life. 
"  Here  it  is  more  than  sixty  years  since  I 
conceived  the  Faust,"  he  says  to  William  von 
Humboldt,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1832,  in 
the  last  letter  that  he  wrote;  "I  was  young 
then,  and  I  had  alreadj'  clearly  in  my  mind, 
if  not  all  the  scenes  with  their  detail,  at  least 
all  the  ideas  of  the  work.  This  plan  has  never 
quitted  me  ;  throughout  my  life  it  has  quietly 
accompanied  me,  and  from  time  to  time  I  have 
developed  the  passages  which  interested  me 
for  the  time  being.".  .  .  .  The  poem  of  Faust, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  divided  into  two  verj' 
distinct  parts.  The  first  appeared  in  1807; 
the  second,  commonly  called  The  Second 
Faust,  only  saw  the  light  in  1831,  after  being 
the  preferred  labor  of  the  great  jjoet  to  the 
decline  of  his  days.  But  music  did  not  wait 
so  long.  Scarcely  had  seven  years  passed 
since  the  appearance  of  the  first  Faust,  when 
it  resolutely  attacked  this  gigantic  work. 

Joseph  Strauss  ^  was  the  first  to  enter  upon 
the  career.  A  musician  of  merit,  pupil  of 
Teyber  and  of  Albrechtsberger,  and  a  very 
able  violinist,  Strauss  was  by  turns  first  violin 
at  the  theatre  of  Pesth,  musical  director  at 
Temeswar  in  Hungary,  and  finally  capell- 
meister  at  Mannheim.  It  was  towards  1814 
that  he  brought  out  in  a  province  of  Transyl- 
vania, where  he  was  director  of  the  German 
Opera,  his  opera,  The  Life  and  Actions  of 
Faust. 

One  year  later  another  musician,  George 
Lickl,^  distinguished  as  a  professor  of  the 
piano  and  organist,  got  hold  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  lengthening  the  title,  to  distinguish 
himself  from  his  predecessor,  gave  his  opera. 
The  Life,  the  Actions,  and  the  Descent  of 
Faust  to.  Hell,  at  the  Theater  Schikaneder,  in 
Vienna. 

Five  years  rolled  away  between  this  at- 
tempt and  the  next.  In  1820  the  Chevalier 
Ignaz-Xavier  von  Seyfried  ^  had  represented 
at  Vienna,  under  the  title  of  Faust,  a  melo- 
drama of  which  he  had  composed  the  music. 
The  Chevalier  was  no  novice.     He  had  had 


1  We  translate  from  ^^  Goethe  et  la  Mnsique:  Ses  Juge- 
metits,  son  Injiuence,  Les  Ocuvres  qu'il  a  insjJti-ees."  Par 
Adolphe  Jullien,  Paris,  1880. — Ed. 

-  Born  at  Briinn  in  1798  ;  died  at  Carlsruhe,  Dec.  1, 1S66. 

3  Born  in  Lower  Austria  in  1769  ;  died  in  18-13  at  Funf- 
kirclien  after  being  Capellmeister  in  Hungary. 

*  Born  at  Vienna  in  1776  ;  died  there  in  1841. 


the  honor  of  being  a  pupil  of  Mozart  for  the 
piano,  of  Ilaydn  for  harmony,  and  of  Winter 
for  dramatic  composition.  Of  these  three 
illustrious  masters  he  had  retained,  it  seems, 
only  an  unparalleled  zeal  for  labor ;  and,  if 
he  was  destitute  of  all  originality,  he  had  at 
least  the  reputation  of  an  indefatigable 
worker. 

Another  interval  of  five  years,  and  an 
English  composer.  Bishop,^  pupil  of  Bianchi, 
brought  out  in  London,  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  where  he  was  musical  director,  an 
opera  Faustus,  which,  although  signed  with 
his  name,  was  in  reality  only  a  more  or  less 
successful  arrangement  of  Spohr's  Faust. 
This  kind  of  work,  indeed,  was  the  not  very 
meritorious  specialty  of  this  author,  who  after 
the  same  fashion  wrote  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  dances,  vaudevilles,  melodies  and 
pasticci. 

About  the  same  period,  Carl  Eberwein, 
the  same  who,  while  a  very  young  man,  charm- 
ed the  leisure  hours  of  Goethe  by  his  talent 
on  the  piano,  composed  an  overture  and  some 
melodramatic  music  for  Faust,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  wrote  entr'actes  for  several 
dramas  of  the  poet  and  an  overture  for  his 
monodrama  of  Proserpine ;  these  various 
works  were  given  with  success  at  Weimar. 
This  composer,  who  became  musical  director 
of  that  city,  where  he  was  born  in  1784,  had 
learned  music  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  while  he  made  his  literary  and  scien- 
tific studies  at  the  gymnasium  of  Weimar. 
Later,  he  received  lessons  in  harmon)'  and 
composition  from  his  older  brother  Maximil- 
ian ;  but  he  possessed  ideas  more  original 
than  his  brother,  and  a  richer  fund  of  inven- 
tion. These  gifts  of  nature  vanished  as  his 
admiration  for  the  works  of  Mozart  grew; 
he  contented  himself  with  imitating,  as  closely 
as  possible,  the  style  and  formulas  of  his 
favorite  master. 

At  length,  in  1827,  the  tragedy  of  Goethe 
was  transported  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
French  stage,  but  under  what  a  form  and 
with  what  music !  Faust,  an  opera  in  three 
acts,  words  by  Theaulon  and  Gondelier,  music 
by  Beanconrt,  was  played  Oct.  27,  1827,  at 
the  theatre  des  Nouveautc^s.  The  music  shall 
not  have  the  privilege  of  arresting  our  atten- 
tion ;  let  it  suffice  to  know  that  it  was  drawn 
from  various  French  operas.  But  what  a 
pitiful  scenario  was  this  of  Theaulon,  what  a 
miserable  parody !  Those  of  our  readers 
who  would  like  to  form  an  idea  of  it,  have 
only  to  open  the  journals  of  the  time,  es- 
pecially the  Constitutionnel ;  there  they  will 
find  a  very  amusing  recital  of  a  piece  which 
was  very  little  so  itself.  Four  actors  of  talent 
were  charged  with  interpreting  this  lyrico- 
burlesque  drama :  Bouffe  and  Armand  played 
Mephistopheles  and  Frederic  (read  Faust), 
Mme.  Albert  impersonated  Marguerite,  and 
Casaneuve  represented  her  father,  the  good- 
man  Conrad,  a  retired  old  soldier,  whose 
figure  is  often  found  in  the  vaudevilles  of 
the  period. 

Such  is  the  charm  inherent  in  the  creations 
of  genius  that,  even  when  disfigured  by  the 


^  Bishop  (Henry  Eowley),  bom  in  London  in  1752  ;  died 
tliere  in  1855. 


most  vulgar  arranger,  they  preserve  the  gift 
of  attracting  and  seducing  real  artists.  Thus 
it  was  with  Goethe's  drama.  Although  cut 
up  and  travestied  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  still 
the  singular  jjower  of  tempting  a  man  siii- 
cSrely  fond  of  musical  matters.  The  Baron 
de  Peelaert''  was  the  son  of  an  ancient 
Chamberlain  of  Napoleon  I.  ;  he  had  been 
sub-lieutenant  of  infantry,  was  then  attached 
to  the  stafi:,  and  was  decorated  at  the  siege  of 
Antwerp.  Unfortunately  he  could  only  con- 
secrate to  Art  the  moments  of  respite  which 
the  military  career  allowed  him ;  but  he  was 
passionately^fond  of  work,  and,  in  the  want  of 
librettos,  he  wrote  the  poems  of  his  first 
operas  himself.  Finally  he  had  performed  at 
Brussels  several  works  which  were  not  with- 
out merit,  notably  his  Faust  (March  1834), 
which  obtained  a  real  success,  being  verj'  well 
sung  by  Chollet  and  Mile.  Prevost  for  the 
parts  of  Faust  and  Marguerite. 

Without  composing  an  opera  of  Faust, 
Franz  Schubert  has  set  to  music  some  scenes 
of  the  drama,  and  four  of  his  melodies  are 
exact  transcripts  from  the  text  of  Goethe. 
The  best  known,  Gretchen  at  the  Spinning 
Wheel,  which  he  dedicated  to  Count  Moritz 
von  Fries,  renders  in  a  touching  manner  the 
grief  of  Marguerite  and  the  bitter  joy  she 
experiences  in  retracing  the  happiness  that 
has  vanished.  The  musician  has  found  ad- 
mirable accents  to  convey  all  the  phases  of 
delirium,  of  passion,  from  the  beginning,  sad, 
calm,  resigned,  to  the  instant  where  the  poor 
girl  cries  out  with  a  voice  broken  by  emotion  : 
"And  the  charm  of  his  voice,  the  clasp  of  his 
hand,  and,  ah  !  his  kiss !"....  to  that  last 
transport  of  love:  "Ah!  that  I  cannot  seize 
him  and  embrace  him  forever !  " 

The  ballad  of  T'he  King  of  ThuU,  which 
Schubert  wrote  in  1816,  is  as  touching  in 
expression  as  it  is  simple  in  form.  A  year 
later  he  composed  his  Marguerite  imploring 
the  image  of  the  Virgin,  a  page  dramatically 
treated,  which  begins  with  a  song  full  of 
unction,  and  grows  more  and  more  animated 
as  the  sinner,  full  of  grief  and  of  repentance, 
repeats  her  prayer  more  fervently  and  drags 
herself  to  the  feet  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa. 
Three  or  four  years  earlier,  Schubert  had  set 
to  music  the  Scene  in  the  Church,  conceived 
exactly  after  the  original  text,  but  which  may 
be  sung  by  a  single  person,  the  chorus  being 
written  for  one  part.  In  imposing  upon  him- 
self so  restricted  a  canvas,  Schubert  could 
not  pretend  to  compose  a  great  dramatic 
page ;  but  he  knew  how  to  lend  true  accents 
to  each  of  his  personages.  The  acrid  irony 
of  the  demon,  the  burning  despair  of  the 
ruined  girl,  the  terrible  grandeur  of  the  re- 
ligious chant,  are  there  expressed  with  equal 
felicity,  and  Marguerite's  cry  for  "Air !  "  is 
of  heart-rending  truth.  This  picture  in  min- 
ature  must  not  be  compared  to  any  of  the 
creations  which  this  scene  has  inspired  in 
other  composers,  but  it  contains  the  sketch  of 
a  picture  hors  ligne. 

These  last  two  melodies,  though  compara- 
tively little  known,  may  count  among  the 
most  beautiful  of    the   celebrated   composer; 


'  Bom  at  Bruges  in  1793 ;  died  at  St.  Josse-Ten-Noode- 
lez-Bruxelles  in  1876. 
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but  Images  so  pathetic  are  not  so  much  melo- 
dies as  they  are  veritable  scenes  of  the  drama, 
to  which  the  orchestra  alone  is  wanting. 
These  four  fragments  of  Faust,  augmented 
by  an  unpublished  chorus  of  angels  (prob- 
ably that  of  the  Easter  Festival),  form,  takSi 
together,  an  .  ensemble  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  justify  our  title  of  the  Faust  of 
.  Schubert. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1831,  the  Opera 
Italien  of  Paris  annoimced  the  first  perform- 
ance of  an  opera  called  Faiisto.  It  was  in 
fact  the  first  serious  attempt  in  France  to 
translate  the  work  of  Goethe.  On  this  ac- 
count it  deserves  to  occupy  our  attention  for 
a  moment.  The  author  was  a  woman,  but  a 
woman  keenly  interested  in  her  art,  and  who 
had  learned  from  the  best  masters  the  science 
of  harmony  and  the  art  of  composing.  She 
held  the  pen  with  a  practised  hand,  and  her 
works,  of  a  learned  texture,  bore  in  no  way 
a  feminine  impress.  Like  a  true  artist.  Mile. 
Bertin  had  not  consented  to  jjut  into  music  a 
deformed  pasticcio  of  tlie  German  work  ;  she 
professed  a  too  profound  respect  for  the  great 
name  of  Goethe.  Accordingly  the  scenario 
which  she  adopted  was  a  faithful  reproduc- 
tion of  the  capital  situations  of  the  drama. 
She  had  even  the  happy  idea  of  preserving 
an  episode  disdained  by  those  who  came  after 
her,  and  which  lent  itself  singularly  to  the 
most  fantastic  colors.  It  is  the  scene  entitled 
The  Witches'  Kitchen.  It  is  midnight ;  gnomes, 
dwarfs,  goat-footed  devils,  sprites,  apes  and 
monkeys  proceed  to  their  frightful  mysteries 
and  dance  a  vSabbath  rondo  round  the  flaming 
cauldron.  The  demon  and  his  pupil  arrive. 
Faust  wishes  to  ask  of  the  sorceress  the 
magic  potion  which  will  give  him  back  his 
youth ;  and  while  Mephisto,  reclining  on  a 
couch  and  playing  with  a  sprinkler,  sneering- 
ly  says :  "  Behold  me  like  a  king  upon  his 
throne ;  I  hold  the  sceptre ;  I  want  nothing 
but  the  crown,"  Faust,  handling  a  mirror, 
distinguishes  there  the  ravishing  image  of 
Marguerite.  "  What  do  I  see  ?  What  ce- 
lestial apparition  shows  itself  in  this  magic 
mirror  ?  Love,  oh  lend  me  thy  most  rapid 
wing  and  lead  me  wliere  she  lives !  "  etc. 

The  work  of  Mile.  Bertin  met  in  the 
journals  only  kindly  judges,  who  knew  how 
to  render  justice  to  its  merit,  and  also  to  dis- 
semble wise  criticisms  under  compliments 
quite  flattering  for  a  young  woman.  With 
regard  to  a  person  of  consideration  and  good 
birth,  an  exaggerated  praise  would  have  been 
as  much  out  of  place  as  a  too  sharp  criticism. 
There  was  a  rock  which  the  journalists  turned 
with  a  great  deal  of  address.  See,  for  ex- 
ample, what  was  said  by  the  Revue  de  Paris  : 

"  Enlightened  judges  have  appreciated  and 
wfll  yet  appreciate  this  music,  too  new,  too 
much  out  of  the  beaten  ftack  to  be  all  at 
once  popular For  the  rest,  the  an- 
ticipations of  the  public,  as  it  always  happens, 
have  been  completely  deceived.  One  ex- 
pected from  a  young  lady  pure  and  graceful 
strains,  sweet  and  perhaps  tame  melodies ; 
one  was  afraid  ta  see  so  grave,  so  powerful  a 
subject  thrown  into  feeble  hands  which  it 
might  crush.  Great  was  the  surprise  to  hear 
an  instrumentation  constantly  new  and  varipd. 


at  times   graceful,  but  more   frequently  ener- 
getic and  sombre. 

Meanwhile  musical  Germany  was  far  from 
letting  alone  the  masterpiece  of  Goethe.  In 
1832,  Lmdpaintner^  brought  out  with  abund- 
ant success,  at  Stuttgardt,  a  Faust,  which  was 
taken  up  at  Berlui  in  18.54.  The  overture 
especiall}',  is  a  piece  of  grand  dramatic  char- 
acter and  of  a  striking  color.  This  creation 
does  honor  to  this  artist  of  talent,  who,  while 
remaining  faithful  to  his  post  of  C'apellmeister 
to  the  king  of  Wurtemberg  from  1817  to  the 
year  of  his  death  (1856),  gave  an  example 
of  a  constancy  too  rare  not  be  appreciated  as 
it  deserves. 

(To  be  continued.) 

MOZART'S    SKULL. 

On  the  fate  experienced  by  Mozart's  skull, 
the  Vossische  Zeitung  contains  the  following  very 
interesting  communication,  by  the  celebrated  anat- 
omist, Prof.  Hyrtle,  Uving  in  Perchtoldsdorf,  near 
Vienna,  who  could  not  suppress  some  bitter  and 
sharply  contrasted  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  the 
jMozart  Celebration,  that  lately  toolv  place  in  Vi- 
enna, and  was  received  with  great  applause  by 
the  art-loving  portion  of  society,  as  well  as  the 
general  public.  When  Mozart  died,  there  was 
not  enough  money  found  to  bury  him,  and  lie  was 
laid  in  the  section  allotted  to  the  poor  of  the  com- 
munity. Onlj'  three  persons  accompanied  this 
truly  melancliolj"  funeral,  among  them  Schikane- 
der,  the  author  of  the  Magic  Flute.  The  most 
disagreeable,  cold  and  rainy  weather,  undoubtedly 
had  its  share  in  the  scant  notice  taken  of  the 
event. 

When  the  sad  train  liad  arrived  in  the  grave- 
yard of  St.  Marx,  near  Vienna,  a  slip  of  paper, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  departed,  was  as  usual 
handed  to  the  grave-digger,  and  it  was  now  his 
concern  to  add  it,  as  well  as  a  mark  for  the  grave 
in  question,  to  the  list  in  his  books.  Through  a 
most  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  the 
grave-digger  had  retained  Mozart's  name  in  vivid 
recollection.  Once  namely,  when  he  went  as 
usual  in  the  time  of  his  boyhood,  with  his  father, 
—  who  was  butler  to  some  magistrate,  —  to  mass 
at  St.  Stephens,  they  found  the  Dom  crowded 
with  people.  JMozart's  first  mass,  whicli  he  wrote 
as  a  boy  of  sixteen,  was  being  performed.  At  that 
time,  his  father  had  held  up  Mozart  so  impres- 
sively before  liira,  as  the  model  of  an  ambitious 
youth,  the  imposing  celebration  made  so  power- 
ful an  impression  upon  him,  that  he  retained  the 
name  vividly  in  his  memory.  And  this  gifted 
man,  who  was  the  highest  ornament  to  his  coun- 
try, now  received  so  miserable  a  burial  in  the 
"  section  for  the  poor  !  "  Shaking  his  head,  and 
mucli  incensed  over  the  fact,  the  grave-digger  now 
put  down  more  particularly  in  his  journal :  "  A. 
W.  Mozart,  in  the  section  for  the  poor.  No.  4,  last 
row,  the  first  by  the  fence." 

In  these  common  graves,  there  were  generally 
placed  six  rows  of  coflins,  ten  beside  and  o\'er  each 
other,  together  sixty  in  all.  After  about  ten  jears, 
the  remains  were  exhumed,  and  when  tliis  took 
place  with  the  grave  in  question,  the  grave-digger 
gave  strict  orders  to  go  to  work  carefully,  as  he 
was  anxious  to  know  how  ."  the  great  musician 
miglit  look  now  I  "  He  found  Mozart's  head  fal- 
len under  his  left  arm,  took  the  skull  with  him  to 
his  house,  wrapped  it  carefully  in  paper,  and  pre- 
served it,  again  noting  everything  down.  The 
man  fell  sick,  and  left  to  liis  successor,  among  va- 
rious  possessions,  also  Mozart's  skull,  which  to 
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this  successor  was  of  double  value,  as  he  was  him- 
self a 'musician. 

At  about  this  time  died  Prof.  H}-rtle's  mother, 
and  was  buried  in  tlie  same  graveyard.  Hyrfle's 
brother,  a  very  capable  engraver  in  copper,  and 
a  still  better  violoncellist  at  the  Beethoven 
Chapel,  was  an  eccentric  character,  hving  alone, 
and  possessing  a  kindly,  childlike  heart.  Daily 
when  his  duties  were  ended,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  churchyard,  to  spend  a  few  moments  rever- 
ently at  his  mother's  grave.  The  grave-digger  had 
remarked  him  for  some  time,  and  when  once  a  vi- 
olent torrent  of  rain  came  down  while  he  remained 
in  the  churchyard,  the  grave-digger  very  cordially 
invited  him  into  his  house,  to  wait  for  the  passing 
of  the  storm.  He  did  so,  and  the  two  men  became 
friends,  since  botli,  as  good  musicians,  instantly 
found  in  a  common  object  of  sympathy  a  like  in- 
terest in  each  other.  After  the  visit  to  the  moth- 
er's grave  they  now  played  together,  views  and 
experiences  were  exchanged,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  one  day  the  friend  gave  his  friend  tlie 
joyful  surprise  of  presenting  him  with  Mozart's 
skull  as  a  gift.  Prof  Hyrtle  immediately  received 
an  invitation  to  come  to  his  brother,  where  to  his 
unspeakable  joy  and  surprise  lie  heard  of  the 
event.  As  an  experienced  anatomist,  he  imme- 
diately proved  the  harmony  between  the  lines  of 
the  skull,  and  the  portraits  of  Mozart,  wrote  a 
pamphlet  in  order  to  communicate  the  glad  news 
to  the  art-loving  world,  and  requested  his  brother 
to'  procure  for  him  exact  information  as  to  the 
name  of  that  grave-digger,  his  family,  etc.,  and 
the  latter  betook  himself  for  that  purjjose  to  the 
magistrate,  where  he  was  very  politely  shown  to 
that  official  in  the  registry  who  had  such  matters^ 
in  charge. 

Here  the  story  turns.  The  official,  unpleas- 
antly touched  in  the  first  place  by  a  demand  re- 
quiring his  time,  —  asks  for  what  purpose  this 
name  and  date  are  demanded,  listens  to  the  report, 
and  then  remarks  very  indignantly  that  a  grave- 
digger  is  under  his  oath  of  office,  and  has  no  right 
whatever  to  appropriate  to  himself  any  object, 
though  it  be  only  an  e.xhumed  bone.  This  re- 
mark was  quite  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind  of  Hyr- 
tle's  brother  with  all  the  horrors  of  an  illegal  tran- 
saction, in  whicli  he  was  now  himself  involved,  so 
that  he  turned  about  immediately,  wished  to  hear 
nothing  more  of  the  pamphlet  and  the  glad  sensa- 
tion ;  nothing  of  publication,  but  peremptorily  de- 
manded the  skull  to  give  it  up  to  the  waters  of  the 
Danube.  No  prayers,  no  arguments  were  of  any 
avail !  The  poor  man  was  in  such  great  excite- 
ment that  the  Professor,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  precious  relic.  From 
that  time  a  certain  estrangement  arose  between 
the  brothers. 

"  When  my  poor  brother  died,"  said  Prof.  Hyr- 
tle, at  the  close  of  his  interesting  episode  :  "  I 
had  his  musical  instruments  and  different  objects 
sold.  I  was  present  at  the  sad  task  of  clearing 
out  his  room,  when  one  of  the  men  presented  to 
me  some  object  wrapped  in  paper,  witli  the  jeer- 
ing remark  that  here  was  something  very  rare ! 
That  it  was  in  truth  !  for  beside,  myself  with  joy, 
I  recognized  the  Mozart  skull,  which  I  have  since 
then  preserved  like  a  holy  relic.  In  my  will,  I 
have  made  it  over  to  the  city  of  Salzburg,  for  the 
Mozarteum  erected  there,  and  have  already  in- 
formed the  city  of  that  fact.  The  Edinburgh 
Museum  of  arts  and  curiosities  has  offered  mo 
three  hundred  ducats  for  the  skull,  and  with  this 
another  strange  story  is  connected.  Haydn  was 
com't  musician  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  Embassador 
in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Congress.  When 
the  Congress  was  assembled  at  Vienna,  Estei'- 
hazy  invited  the  Englishmen  to  a  hiuiling  juirty, 
to  his  estates  in  Hungary,  and  there,  —  Haydn 
had  then  been  dead  for  some  time,  —  one  of  the 
Englishmen  expressed  the  wish    that  Esterhazy 
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mifht  show  them  the  Mausoleum  of  Haydn,  his 
celebrated  musician,  who,  like  Mozart,  was  buried 
in  Vienna.  This  put  the  Prince  into  an  embar- 
rassing position,  and  he  gave  as  an  excuse,  that 
the  mausoleum  was  not  yet  finished.  Finally  the 
Prince  really  erected  one  to  Haydn.  The  body 
was  taken  up,  but  —  the  head  was  wanting.  That 
is  in  Edinburgh.  Gall's  phrenological  theories 
were  then  the  order  of  the  day,  for  neither  pains 
nor  e.xpense  were  spared  to  procure  skulls  of  cel- 
ebrated people,  —  it  had  become  a  wide-spread 
mania,  particularly  in  England.  It  is  easily  to 
be  comprehended  that  they  would  have  given  a 
creat  deal  to  have  Mozart's  skull  with  that  of 
Haydn." 

'The  former  however,  has  been,  through  the 
reverential  affection  of  the  celebrated  scholar, 
preserved  to  his  own  country,  as  a  lasting  me- 
mento of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  names  in  the 
world  of  German  art. 


MK.  DUDLEY  BUCK'S   CINCINNATI 
PRIZE   CANTATA. 

(From  the  New  York  Musical  Jieinc.w,  April.29.) 
....  As  a  libretto,  the  composer  selected  por- 
tions of  Mr.  Longfellow's  poem,  The  Golden  Let/end. 
This  poem  is  too  long  to  be  used  in  its  entiiety  for 
the  purpose  of  musical  composition.  Mr.  Buck, 
therefore,  chose  such  parts  as  would  give  an  out- 
line of  the  plot,  and  at  the  same  time  render  the 
composer's  task  a  congenial  one.  Some  passages, 
in  which  the  action  was  delayed  by  philosophical 
discussion  or  for  otlier  reasons,  have  been  summed 
up  in  orchestral  movements  and  as  a  whole  the 
composition  may  be  considered  a  musical  emphasis 
of  the  leading  points  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  narrative. 
The  plot  and  incidents  are  portraj'ed  by  the  prize 
cantata  in  fourteen  scenes. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  prologue,  and  is  that  part 
of  the  poem  which  Liszt  has  set  to  music  under  the 
title.  The  Bells  of  the  Strasbourg  Cathedral. 

Lucifer  and  the  spirits  of  the  air  are  endeavor- 
ing to  pull  down  the  cross  from  the  cathedral  of 
Strasbourg.  It  is  night,  and  the  attempt  is  made 
during  a  raging  storm.  Lucifer's  commands,  the 
despairing  voices  of  his  spirits,  who  fail  in  their 
attempt,  and  the  solemn  chorus  of  the  bells  are 
lieard  alternately.  The  cross  can  not  be  torn  down, 
for  around  it 

All  the  Saints  and  Guardian  Angels 
Throng  in  legions  to  protect  it. 

Then,  as  Lucifer  hears  the  bells,  he  calls  upon  his 
host  to  seize  them  and  "  hurl  them  from  their  windy 
tower."  But  the  bells  defy  the  unholy  powers ; 
for  they  have  been  anointed  and  baptized  with 
holy  water.  Lucifer,  infuriated,  bids  his  servants 
aim  their  lightnings  "  at  the  oaken,  massive,  iron- 
studded  portals."     There,  however : 

The  Apostles 

And  the  Martyrs,  wrapped  in  mantles, 
Stand  as  wardens  at  the  entrance. 
Stand  as  sentinels  o'erhead. 

The  spirits  are  again  baffled ;  the  bells  chant  once 
more;  Lucifer  calls  to  retreat;  and  the  powers  of 
the  air  sweep  away,  singing  : 

Onward !    Onward ! 

With  the  night  wind, 

Over  field  and  farm  and  forest. 

Lonely  homestead,  darlcsome  hamlet. 

Blighting  all  we  breathe  upon  ! 

As  they  vanish,  voices  are  heard  chanting  : 

Nocte  surgentes 
Viglleraus  omnea  ! 

This  prologue,  it  has  been  seen,  demands  music 
which  is  not  only  descriptive  in  character  but  also 
eminently  dramatic.  It  forms,  in  a  measure,  a  key 
to  the  entire  Golden  Legend,  which  tells  of  a  sinner's 
deliverance  from  the  evil  one  through  the  sanctity 
of  a  pure  young  girl  who  is  wilUng  to  die  in  his 
stead.  The  triumph  of  religion  over  the  powers  of 
evil  is  portrayed  both  in  the  prologue  and  in  the 
legend  itself ;  only  that  in  the  prologue  religion  is 
represented  by  a  beautiful,  sacred  edifice,  and  in  the 
legend  by  a  beautiful,  human  character.    Lucifer 


is  prominent  both  in  the  poem  and  in  the  cantata. 
Mr.  Buck  has  represented  him  by  a  malicious 
motive  which  occurs  wlienever  he  takes  part  in  the 
action.  Before  the  entrance  of  voices  in  the  pro- 
logue, a  powerful  orcliestral  prelude  (Allegro  con 
fuoco  ed  agitato)  presents  an  cloi[uent  epitome  of  tlie 
scene.  It  is  niglit.  A  fierce  storm  is  raging  around 
tlie  spire  of  the  Strasbourg  Cathedral.  The  open- 
ing bars  of  the  cantata  represent  a  momentary  lull 
in  the  tempest.  The  scene  begins  witli  a  tremolo 
in  the  bass ;  and  at  the  third  beat  rapid  passages 
are  heard  on  the  violas  and  'cellos.  These  gusts 
increase  in  fury  as  the  rapid  passages  rush  impetu- 
ously higher  and  higlier,  until  at  length,  while  the 
wind  shrieks  tlirough  the  spire,  Lucifer  appears 
with  the  powers  of  the  air.  Mr.  Buck  has  very 
cleverly  imitated  the  shrill  blast  of  the  wind  in 
high  air,  by  suddenly  ending  the  rapid  chromatic 
runs  and  the  shake  in  the  bass,  and  allowing  the 
wood  instruments  and  violins  to  continue  a  tremolo 
far  up  in  the  treble.  After  this  has  lasted  during  a 
single  bar,  Lucifer's  appearance  is  aimounced  by 
the  following  motive : 
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This  theme  is  given  to  tlie  trombones  and  the 
trumpet,  wliile  the  storm  is  continued  in  the  accom- 
paniment until  a  fine  climax  is  reached.  Then,  as 
the  motive  grows  fainter,  the  storm  gradually  sub- 
sides, and,  after  a  few  fitful  gusts  (flutes,  clarinets 
and  oboes),  the  bells  toll  solemnly  and  are  followed 
by  the  chant  to  which  the  final  words  of  the  pro- 
logue, Nocte  surgentes  vigilemus  oinnes,  are  sung  when 
the  spirits  of  darkness  are  vanciuished.  Nothing 
could  better  represent  the  religious  element  in  this 
triumph  than  the  old  chant  which  Mr.  Buck  has 
selected.  It  is  the  "familiar  Gregorian  chant  with  a 
slight  rhythmic  alteration  by  wMch  it  assumes  this 
form: 
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It  is  continually  interrupted  by  the  storm,  which 
grows  louder  and  louder  until  the  chant  gives  way 
to  the  Lucifer  motive ;  after  which  the  vocal  reci- 
tative of  Lucifer  begins.  All  the  time  that  he  is 
heard  urging  on  his  spirits,  his  motive  is  audible  in 
the  orchestra.  In  despairing  cries  his  host  deplores 
its  inabihty  to  injure  the  cross.  Then  follows  the 
solenelle  of  the  bells.  When  Lucifer  furiously  com- 
mands the  powers  of  the  air  to  hurl  the  bells  to 
the  pavement,  the  orchestra  breaks  in  with  a  bar 
of  descriptive  descending  octaves.  But  again  his 
spirits  are  baffled.  As  their  cries  are  repeated, 
the  flutes,  clarinets  and  oboes  play  a  shrill,  malig- 
nant accompaniment.  Then  the  chorus  of  the 
bells  is  renewed,  and  during  it  the  orchestra  inton- 
ates a  mournful  song  to  the  words  :  Defunctos  ploro, 
and  a  triumphant  strain  to  the  words :  Festa  decoro. 
The  music  incidental  to  the  attack  which  Lucifer 
directs  against  the  portals  is  based  on  the  same 


thought  as  that  which  accompanied  the  preceding 
incidents.  But  the  interest  is  sustained  by  a  varir 
ety  of  instrumentation.  Finally  the  spirits  rush 
from  the  scene,  singing  a  cluu-us,  whose  quick  time 
and  sweei)ing  rhythm  well  represent  their  swift 
departure.  jVfter  they  disappear  the  Gregorian 
chant  alternates  between  chorus  and  orchestra ;  the 
orchestra  gliding  back  to  the  chorus  in  gentle  synco- 
pations. Toward  the  end  of  the  prologue  the 
music  gradually  fades  away,  until  the  last  strain  _ 
seems  no  more  than  a  breath.  Viyilemus  omnes  is 
alternately  sung  by  male  and  female  voices,  while 
a  peaceful  orchestral  accompaniment  adds  to  the 
tranquility  of  the  scene. 

The  second  scene  represents  a  chamber  of  Vaufs- 
berg  castle  on  the  Rhine,  in  which  Prince  Henry  of 
Hoheneck,  ill  and  restless  at  midnight,  laments  his 
fate.  A  disease  for  which  he  can  find  no  remedy 
has  blunted  his  powers  of  enjoyment  and  his  life  is 
a  weary  monotony  of  sorrow.  His  sadness  finds 
expression  in  a  touching  melody.  As  he  recalls  the 
scenes  of  former  days,  the  accompaniment  becomes 
descriptive  of  his  thoughts  and  in  various  changes 
depicts  his  fantasies  as  they  follow  one  another. 
Finally  he  exclaims  :  "Rest!  Rest!  0  give  me  rest 
and  peace."  The  bars  accompanying  these  words 
are  typical  of  his  longing  and  give  musical  expres- 
sion to  its  effect  upon  his  character.  Since  they 
recur  and  in  a  certain  sense  may  be  regarded  as  a 
leading  motive,  the  vocal  part  is  quoted: 
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As  the  third  scene  of  the  cantata  begins,  a  flash 
of  lightning  suddenly  illumines  the  night;  and  Luci- 
fer appears  in  the  garb  of  a  traveUng  physician, 
his  presence  being  announced  by  the  orchestra 
sounding  his  motive.  When  Lucifer  makes  a  stoi-m 
which  has  detained  him  in  the  village  an  excuse  for 
his  intrusion,  the  tempestuous  passages  heard  in 
the  prologue  are  repeated,  and  he  thus  seems  to 
have  ridden  to  Vautsberg  on  the  same  storm  which 
had  borne  him  to  the  Strasbourg  Cathethal;  as 
though,  immediately  after  his  defeat  by  the  guard- 
ian angels,  the  anointed  bells  and  the  apostles  at 
the  portals,  he  had  thought  of  directing  his  attack 
against  human  frailty.  Prince  Henry  describes  his 
malady  while  a  reminiscence  of  the  tenor  solo  in 
the  second  scene  is  lieard  in  the  accompaniment. 
He  tells  Lucifer  that  even  the  learned  doctors  of 
Salerno  have  no  remedy  for  him  except  one  which 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain.    Their  prescription  reads : 

The  only  remedy  which  remains 

Is  the  blood  which  flows  from  a  maiden's  veins, 

WTio  of  her  own  free  will  shall  die. 

And  give  her  life  as  the  price  of  yours. 

Lucifer  then  offers  Prince  Henry  an  elixir  of  his 
own  concoction.  As  he  pours  out  the  hmpid  fluid, 
his  motive  is  played  on  the  trombones.  Prince 
Henry  drains  the  goblet,  while  a  chorus  of  angels 
is  heard  warning  him  against  the  evils  to  which  he 
who  drinks  the  elixir  is  subjected.  As  he  swallows 
drop  after  drop  he  feels  netv  Ufe  in  every  vein. 
As  golden  visions  hover  arotmd  him  he  sings  a 
delirious  melody.  In  the  accompaniment  Mr.  Buck 
has  skillfully  contrived  to  combine  the  mocking 
voice  of  Lucifer,  a  semi-chorus  and  a  full  chorus  of 
angels.  As  the  warning  of  the  angels  has  been  dis- 
regarded, their  voices  are  mostly  heard  pianissimo. 
Only  once,  at  the  word  "  contrition,"  they  rise  to  a 
forte,  while,  during  the  entire  number,  Prince  Henry's 
melody  must  be  delivered  with  ecstacy. 

Up  to  tUis  point  the  libretto  has  followed  the 
poem  pretty  closely.  Now,  however,  many  parts  of 
Mr.  Longfellow's  work  are  omitted  ;  and,  in  order  to 
understand  the  connection  between  the  succeeding 
scenes  in  the  cantata,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  from 
time  to  time  at  the  poem  itself.  After  Prince  Henry 
has  drained  the  goblet  offered  him  by  Lucifer,  the 
scene'changes  to  the  courtyard  of  the  castle.  In  it 
Hubert,  the  seneschal,  relates  to  Walter,  the  minne- 
singer, that  Prince  Hem-y  has  been  sent  by  the 
church  into  disgrace  and  banishment,  and  has  found 
refuge  with  some  of  his  tenants  in  the  Odenwald. 
The  second  part  of  the  poem  brings  the  reader  to 
Prince  Henry's  place  of    refuge    and   introduces 
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Elsie,  lier  parents,  Gottlieb  and  Ursula,  and  Elsie's 
playmates.  Bertha  and  Max.  Elsie,  Bertha,  Max 
and  Gottlieb  sing,  as  they  are  lighting  tlie  lamps  in 
the  farmhouse,  the  evening  song,  wliich  forms  the 
fourtli  scene   of  Mr.  Buck's  composition. 

Elsie  enters  with  a  lamp,  Max  and  Bertha  follow 
her  and  they  all  sing  the  evening  song  on  the  light- 
ing of  the  lamps.  It  is  a  beautiful  quartet  for 
soprano,  alto,  tenor  and  bass  without  accompani- 
ment. It  will  probably  be  the  most  popular  part 
of  the  composition  ;  though  there  are  other  portions 
in  the  cantata  which  appeal  more  strongly  to  the 
cultivated  musician.  The  melody  is  naive  and  its 
sentiment  well  in  keeping  with  the  graceful  sim- 
plicity of  the  scene. 

Prince  Henrj'  is  heard  at  the  door  pronouncing 
"  Amen."  In  the  conversation  which  follows,  Elsie 
learns  that  he  must  die  unless  some  maiden,  of  her 
own  accord,  offers  her  life  for  his  and  is  willing  to 
die  in  his  stead.  This  tarings  us  to  the  fifth  scene  of 
the  cantata,  where  Elsie,  who  is  determined  to  make 
the  sacrifice  for  Prince  Henry,  is  praying  during 
the  night  for  strength  to  carry  out  her  purpose. 
In  the  sustained  measures  of  tlie  music  there  is  a 
spirit  of  determination  which  well  gives  utterance 
to  the  feelings  of  resignation  and  of  religious  re- 
pose with  which  she  looks  forward  to  her  fate. 

The  poem  then  narrates  Elsie's  announcement  of 
her  purpose.  Prince  Henry  will  not  at  first  accept 
the  sacrifice  until  he  has  consulted  a  priest  at  the 
confessional.  Lucifer  disguises  himself  as  a  priest 
and  in  this  assumed  role  advises  the  prince  to  accept 
the  sacrifice.     This  advice  Lucifer  gives, 

"  To  foster  and  ripen  an  evil  tliought 
In  a  heart  tliat  is  almost  to  madneas  wrougtit. 
And  to  malie  a  murderer  out  of  a  prince." 

Thus  he  hopes  to  gain  Prince  Henry's  soul.  He 
has  also  persuaded  Elsie's  mother  that  God  wishes 
her  daughter's  sacrifice.  Accordingly,  Elsie  and 
Prince  Henry  set  out  for  Salerno,  where  Elsie  is  to 
die.  This  pilgrima^  to  Salerno  follows  Elsie's 
solo  in  the  cantata,  since  a  musical  treatment  of 
the  intermediate  incidents  and  developments  of  the 
plot  would  have  unduly  lengthened  the  composi- 
tion. 

The  sixth  scene  is,  therefore,  entitled  The  Pil- 
grimage to  Salerno,  and  is  scored  for  the  orchestra 
only.  It  is  an  expression  of  certain  thoughts  which 
are  suggested  by  the  poem.  The  journey  over  the 
highway,  which  "  onward  and  onward  runs  to  the 
distant  city,"  is  described  by  a  raarcli  movement 
heard  almost  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  entire 
number.  To  recall  the  religious  sentiment  awak- 
ened by  a  contemplation  of  Elsie's  character,  tlie 
composer  has  introduced  a  choral  melody  (first 
heard  on  oboes,  clarinets  and  bassoons),  over  which 
he  has  written  the  words  sung  by  the  pilgrims  in 
Mr.  Longfellow's  poem : 

"  Urbs  coelestis,  urbs  beata, 
Supra  petram  collocata, 
Urbs  in  portu  satis  tuto 
De  longinquo  te  saluto  !  " 

In  the  meantime  the  march  motive  continues  in  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra.  This  combination  of  march 
and  chorale  reaches  a  very  effective  climax  with 
the  first  fortissimo,  when  the  chorale  is  .syncopated 
by  the  trumpets  and  trombones,  while  the  march 
retains  its  old  form.  It  continues  with  varying 
instrumental  coloring  until  a  movement,  Poco  piu 
mosso,  is  reached.  The  march  movement  continues 
alone  for  two  bars  and  is  then  employed  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  music  (quoted  above)  in  the 
second  scene  of  the  cantata,  when  Prince  Henry 
BJngs  "Rest!  Rest!  O  give  me  rest  and  peace  1" 
etc.  Then  the  Lucifer  motive  appears;  for  it  was 
Lucifer's  evil  prompting  which  induced  Prince 
Henry  to  accept  Elsie's  sacrifice.  Again  part  of 
the  tenor  solo  of  the  second  scene  is  heard.  This 
time  it  is  the  music  which  accompanied  the  words  : 
"  Sweeter  the  undisturbed  and  deep  tranquility  of 
endless  sleep."  The  same  motive  occurs  again 
on  the  return  of  the  Tempo  di  marcin,  after  the 
chorus  and  march  movement  have  again  been  com- 
bined and  after  several  recurrences  of  the  Lucifer 
motive.  P'inally,  the  majeslic  chords  of  llie  chorali' 
with  a  jubilate  accompaniment  for  strings,  depict  in 


brilliant  colors  tlie  triumph  of  religion.  A  com- 
pact Allegro  molto — the  march  movement  and  a 
syncopation  of  tbe  chorale  —  closes  a  most  descrip- 
tive and  interesting  episode.  It  is,  in  a  measure,  an 
overture  to  tlie  remaining  portions  of  the  cantata. 
Eor,  without  attempting  to  enter  into  many  inci- 
dents of  the  plot,  it  gives,  by  recalling  typical 
motives  from  former  scenes  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  chorale,  a  terse  but  eloquent  account 
of  the  characters  concerned  in  the  pilgrimage,  the 
causes  to  which  it  may  be  traced  and  the  result.  It 
is  also  interesting  as  a  new  musical  form.  Raff  some- 
what approached  it  when  he  introduced  a  dramatic 
episode  into  the  march  of  the  Leonore  symphony. 
But  Mr.  Buck  has  written  a  march  with  which  he 
has  combined  other  incidental  themes.  The  con- 
stant reiteration  of  the  march  emphasizes  the  main 
fact,  the  pilgrimage ;  while  numerous  phases  and 
incidents  are  introduced  or  recalled  by  the  con- 
tinuous recurrence  of  typical  motives. 

In  narrating  the  pilgrimage  to  Salerno  the  poet 
has  described  a  number  of  picturesque  situations, 
many  of  which  had  to  be  omitted  from  Mr.  Buck's 
work.  At  first  the  pilgrims  are  seen  in  Strasbourg, 
where  they  visit  the  cathedral  and  attend  a  miracle- 
play.  From  here  the  reader  follows  them  on  the'- 
road  to  Hirsehau,  whither  they  are  going  to  sojourn 
for  the  night  in  the  convent  and  neighboring  nun- 
nery. In  the  next  part  of  the  poem  they  pass  over 
the  Devil's  Bridge,  through  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass, 
and,  after  parsing  a  night  at  Genoa,  sail  thence  to 
Salerno. 

Prom  these  incidents  Mr.  Buck  first  selects  the 
revel  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent  at  Hirsehau 
for  musical  treatment.  It  forms  the  burden  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  scenes  in  the  cantata.  In  the 
former  Friar  Paul  sings  a  boisterous  drinking  song, 
which  is  followed  by  an  equally  boisterous  refrain 
by  the  chorus  of  merry  monks.  After  the  first 
refrain  Friar  Paul  sings  a  solo  with  exaggerated 
portamento,  and  this  mock-religious  dignity,  while 
singing  the  praise  of  the  wine,  is  a  clever  point  of 
this  humorous  episode. 

The  next  scene,  "  The  revel  and  appearance  of 
the  abbot,"  is  an  Allegro  bachannale  for  orchestra 
only.  The  movement  opens  with  a  jolly,  noisy 
theme  which,  when  played  with  zest,  calls  up  vividly 
the  monks  making  merry  over  their  cups.  Suddenly 
while  the  violas  and  clarinets  continue  the  revel,  the 
cliords  of  the  Gregorian  chant  are  intonated  by  the 
horns.  The  religious  sentiment  of  this  chant  is  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  abandon  of  the  carousing 
monks.  Its  orchestral  combination  with  the  boister- 
ous themes  of  the  revel  is  an  instrumental  satire. 
The  chant  symbolizes  the  servants  of  God  as  they 
should  be ;  the  revel  is  typical  of  the  worldly 
desires  to  which  they  only  too  freqtiently  yield. 
After  the  orchestra  has  played  the  melody  of  Friar 
Paul's  drinking  song,  and  the  revel  theme  has 
occurred  as  a  fugato  and  has  entered  into  several 
interesting  combinations  with  the  chant — at  times 
appearing  as  an  accompaniment  to  it,  and  at  other 
times  accompanied  by  it,  —  the  revel  when  at  its 
height  is  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
abbot.  His  presence  and  his  surprise  at  the  scene 
are  indicated  by  three  sustained  notes.  As  he  gives 
vent  to  his  anger,  the  three  notes  are  repeated 
twice  with  increasing  rapidity.  Some  time  evident- 
ly elapses  before  all  the  revellers  are  aware  of  his 
presence.  For,  as  indicated  by  the  fitful  recurren- 
ces of  the  revel  theme,  the  carousal  subsides  gradu- 
ally until,  when  quiet  is  restored,  the  movement 
closes  with  the  Gregorian  clumf. 

Those  parts  of  the  poem  in  which  the  action  takes 
place  in  Genoa,  form  the  nintli  and  tenth  scenes  of 
the  cantata.  The  former  is  a  solo  for  Elsie.  The 
night  is  calm  and  cloudless,  and,  as  she  looks  over 
the  sea  from  the  terrace,  she  hears  the  solemn  litany 
from  the  rocky  caverns  and  tlie  slielving  beach,  and 
the  ghostly  choirs  answering  Clirisle  Eleison.  In 
the  musit^  this  Clirlste  Eleison  does  re-echo.  It  is 
sung  at  intervals  by  a  chorus  wliicli,  with  the  or- 
chestra, accompanies  Elsie's  solo. 

The  following  scene  is  a  melodious  barcarole, 
for  orchestra  only,  descriptive  of  the  verse  begin- 
ning: 

"  'i'iie  fisherman  who  lies  afloat, 
^^'ith  fll.'idr)wy  sail,  in  y'>n'ier  bnjit 
J»  singing  softly  to  the  night." 


The  instrumentation  suggests  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  the  melody  is  sombre  and  mysterious,  like  the 
night  and  the  sea. 

The  barcarole  is  followed  in  the  eleventh  scene 
of  the  cantata  liy  a  sailors'  chorus,  the  music  of 
which  is  incidental  to  the  voyage  by  sea  from  Genoa 
to  Salerno.  It  is  a  manly  song  with  a  highly 
descriptive  accompaniment,  especially  to  the  words: 


and 


"Around  the  billows  burst  and  foam." 
"  They  beat  ber  sides  with  many  a  shock." 


In  the  twelfth  scene  Prince  Henry,  Elsie  and 
their  attendants  enter  the  College  of  Salerno.  The 
orchestra  opens  with  a  phrase  which  recalls  Henry's 
solo  in  the  second  scene.  'Lucifer  is  disguised  as 
Friar  Angelo  and  answers  Henry's  questions  in 
recitatives  accompanied  by  the  Lucifer  motive. 
When  Lucifer  asks  Elsie  if  she  comes  of  her  own 
will  and  has  thought  well  of  the  step  she  is  to  take, 
her  religious  faith  is  expressed  by  a  short  orchestral 
prelude,  based  on  the  Gregorian  chant  before  re- 
ferred to ;  after  which  she  asks  to  be  killed,  while 
the  chorus  sings ; 

"  Against  all  prayers,  entreaties,  protestions. 
She  will  not  be  persuaded." 

As  she  turns  to  her  friends  and  bids  them  rejoice 
rather  than  weep,  the  Gregorian  chant  is  heard  again. 
When  Elsie  has  been  led  away.  Prince  Henry  repents 
of  having  brought  her  to  be  sacrificed.  He  calls 
upon  the  attendants  to  aid  him  in  rescuing  her,  and 
with  cries  of  "  Angelo !  Murderer ! "  they  burst 
open  the  doors  and  save  her  from  destruction. 

The  thirteenth  scene  represents  Prince  Henry 
and  Elsie  who  have  been  wed  at  evening  on  the 
terrace  of  the  castle  of  Vautsberg.  They  sing  a 
melodious  love-duet,  which  does  not  call  for  special 
analysis.  It  should  be  noticed  that  a  silvery  light 
passes  over  the  orchestra  at  the  words : 

"  It  is  the  moon,  slow  rising." 

The  next  scene  closes  the  cantata.  It  is  entitled, 
Epilogue  and  Finale.  An  Andante  molto  maestoso 
opens  with  a  forcible  instrumentation  of  the  Gre- 
gorian chant.  Then  the  chorus  takes  up  in  triumph- 
ant strains  the  verse  which  begins  : 

*'  O  beauty  of  holiness,  of  self-forgetf  ulness,  of  lowliness  I  " 

After  the  first  fourteen  bars  of  the  chorus  an  organ- 
point,  A,  occurs  in  the  bass,  which  lasts  during 
twenty  bars.  Shortly  afterwards  reference  is  made 
to  Lucifer,  and  his  motive  is  now  heard  for  the  last 
time  in  tlie  orchestra.  It  serves  to  increase  by 
contrast  the  brilliancy  of  the  music  at  the  re- 
entrance  of  the  original  chorus,  which  leads  almost 
immediately  to  an  Allegro  assai.  In  this  the  Gre- 
gorian chant  is  used  with  fine  effect,  and  thus  the 
final  triumph  of  religion  over  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness is  portrayed  in  the  last  measures  of  this  inter- 
esRng  composition. 

MUSIC   ABROAD. 

London.  —  The  Handel  Festival,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  will  be  held  on  June  18,  21,  23  and  25.  The 
list  of  vocalists  (according  to  the  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Musical  Revieiv)  includes  the  names 
of  Mmes.  Patti,  Albani,  Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Osgood,  Trebelli,  Patey,  Anna  Williams  and  Suter ; 
Messrs.  Vernon  Rigby,  Lloyd,  McGuckin,  Maas, 
Santley,  King,  Bridser  and  Poll.  "  Cherubino  "  (of 
the  London  Figaro),  however,  writes: 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  the  principal  engage- 
ments already  made  for  the  Handel  Triennial  Festi- 
val at  the  Crystal  Palace  are  ,those  of  Madame 
Adelina  Patti,  who  will  sing  on  the  "selection" 
day,  Madame  Albani,  who  will  sing  the  chief 
soprano  music  in  the  Messiah,  Madame  Patey,  Miss 
Anna  Williams,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Mr.  Santley, 
.and  Mr.  Foli.  A  few  other  engagements  of  less 
importance  are  yet  to  be  concluded,  but  these 
artists  will  be  the  chief  vocalists  at  the  Handel 
Festival.  Tliose  to  whom  the  engagements  have 
been  entrusted  have  been  careful  —  except  in  the 
case  of  Madame  Patti,  who  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  prima  donna  of  the  vocal  profession  — to, 
as  far  as  practicable,  retain  artists  of  British  nation- 
ality only.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  some 
at  least  of  them  are  either  unversed  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  oratorio,  or  are  not  heard  at  their  best  in 
Handcliart   music,  the  claims  of   Madame  Nilsson, 
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Madame  Gerster,  Madame  Marie  Koze,  Mrs.  Osgood, 
Madame  Sterling;,  and  lierr  Henscliell  liave  been 
set  on  one  side,  and  tlieir  absence  will,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances,  be  little  regretted.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  the  Crystal  Palace  authorities  have  been 
able  to  put  forth  a  very  strong  list  of  vocalists 
without  needing  the  services  of  others  than  those 
of  British  nationality;  and  in  these  days  when 
indifferent  foreigners  are  preferred  to  efficient  Eng- 
lish artists,  the  public  spirit  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Directors  is  to  be 
recommended.  The  arrangements  for  the  choir  of 
4000  voices,  which  will,  as  usual,  be  composed  of 
the  best  choristers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
are  now  fairly  on  their  way  to  completion,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Michael  Costa,  the  Han- 
del Festival  bids  fair  to  be  as  successful  as  it  ever 
was. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  "Know-Nothing" 
party  in  the  musical  world  of  England;  witness, 
also,  the  recent  outcry  about  the  appointment  of 
Max  Bruch,  a  "  foreigner,"  at  Liverpool. 

—  Herr  Hans  Richter,  the  Wagnerian  conductor, 
par  excellence,  has"  commenced  a  series  of  concerts, 
of  which  the  Musical  World  (May  15)  says: 

The  concerts,  of  which  the  first  was  given  on 
Monday,  are  to  be  nine  in  number,  with  one  extra 
for  the  benefit  of  Herr  Franke,  the  leader  of  the 
orchestra  and  "artistic  director."  In  each  of  the 
nine  programmes  a  Beethoven  symphony  figures, 
but  examples  of  Wagner's  music  appear  in  onl}"" 
four,  while  the  selections  from  Schumann  are  two, 
from  Schubert  two,  and  one  each  from  Mendelssohn, 
Spohr,  Haydn,  Cherubini,  Liszt,  Berlioz,  Mozart, 
Chopin,  Bach,  Brahms,  and  Volkmann. 

With  the  selections  from  foreign  masters,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  quarrel.  As  regards  some  of  them, 
Schubert  is  well  represented  by  his  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Symphonies,  Mendelssohn  by  his  "  Italian," 
and  Brahms  by  his  No.  2 ;  while,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  difficulties  of  choice  amid  many  equal 
claims  have  been  fairly  surmounted.  Turning  to 
the  executive  means  placed  at  Herr  Bichter's  dis- 
posal, we  find  that  the  orchestral  strings  number 
sixty-fi ve  — -  e.  q.,  first  violins,  fifteen ;  second  violins, 
sixteen;  violas,  twelve;  violoncellos,  twelve; 
double  basses,  ten.  Adding  the  usual  complement 
of  wind  and  percussion  instruments,  the  grand  total 
reaches  nearly  to  100.  A  glance  at  the  list  of 
names  in  this  strong  band  shows  that  a  large  major- 
ity are  foreigners.  Thus  the  principals  in  all  the 
string  departments  are  Germans,  and  most  of  the 
chefs  de  pupitre  among  the  "  wind  "  have  un-English 
patronymics. 

The  same  critic  says  of  Mr.  Parry's  Concerto  in 
F-sharp  minor,  which  was  played  in  the  first  con- 
cert : 

Mendelssohn  refers  with  good-tempered  sarcasm, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  to  certain  ambitious  composers 
of  that  day  who  "  wrote  pieces  in  F  sharp  minor." 
Mr.  Parry  is  their  legitimate  successor,  not  only  as 
regards  choice  of  key,  but  in  respect  of  the  quali- 
ties ■which  Mendelssohn  suggested  without  express- 
ing. He  is  a  pretentious  composer,  and  unites  to 
pretence  a  degree  of  cleverness  sufficient  to  "  carry 
on  ''  reasonably  well  before  a  public  more  sympa- 
thetic than  discriminating.  We  are  far  from  wish- 
ing to  depreciate  Mr.  Parry's  ability  — indeed,  seeing 
that  he  is  an  Englishman,  we  would  magnify  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  But,  unfortunately,  here  is, 
to  judge  by  the  concerto,  an  Englishman  gone 
wrong.  Educated  iu  Germany,  Mr.  Parry  has 
fallen  in  love  with  some  of  the  worst  features  of 
modern  German  music,  and  now,  gravely  purport- 
ing to  speak  as  an  artist,  he  shows  himself  vapid 
in  gentle  mood,  incoherent  in  passion,  eccentric  in 
construction,  and  in  effect  irritating.  We  stand  in 
amazement  before  such  a  production  as  this  con- 
certo., and  ask  ourselves  under  what  strange  delu- 
sion it  was  conceived  and  written  down.  An 
answer  might,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  depths  of 
the  philosophy,  so  called,  which  is  now  disturbing 
the  serenity  of  our  art  with  its  sounding  but  sense- 
less jargon.  We  are  told  to  recognize  the  origin  of 
music  in  the  direct  revelation  of  the  Will  —  with 
a  capital  "W"  —  to  the  outer  world  by  means  of 
the  cry,  or  shriek,  or  groan,  or  any  other  inarticu- 
late and  involuntary  noise.  The  composer  it  seems, 
is  only  an  organizer  of  these  sounds,  which,  in 
their  nature,  are  unconnected  with  exterior  things, 
and  become  intelligible  by  conceding  something  to 
human  weakness,  and  permitting  themselves  to  be 
controlled  by  rhythmic  measure. 

The  other  numbers  of  the  programme  were  :  Wag- 
ner's Meistersinger  Overture,  Beethoven's  Symphony 
in  C,  No.  1,  and  Schumann's  Symphony  in  D  minor. 
Of  HerrRichter's  conducting,  the  writer,  after  question- 
ing some  of  his  tempi  on  the  score  of  .slowness,  says 
with  regard  to  the  Schumann  Symphony: 

"Never  before  in  our  experience,  did  the  beauty  and 


meaning  of  that  fine  work  stand  out  so  clearly.  There 
was  confusion  nowhere — no  distortion  nor  excess  of 
color,  nor  sensational  device.  As  the  master  thought, 
so  Herr  Richter,  knowing  well  his  thoughts,  assisted 
him  to  speak.  In  truth,  the  conductor  was  beyond 
praise.  Able  to  dispense  with  a  book,  his  eyes  were 
all  over  the  orchestra,  and  the  players  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  it,  and  to  feel  their  inspiration  aud  authority. 
Wherefore  every  man  became  in  his  degree  a  Richter 

—  and  Richter  maybe  said  to  have  played  the  sym- 
phonies. If  we  knew  any  higher  testimonial  than  tliis, 
we  would  give  it  to  the  Napoleon  of  the  baton. 

—  Besides  songs  and  other  unimportant  pieces,  98 
works  of  primary  interest  have  been  performed  in  the 
course  of  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  season.  Of  these,  34 
works  are  entirely  new  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
chief  novelties  produced  during  the  season  in  the 
section  of  symphonies  are  Haydn's  in  E  flat.  No.  8  of 
the  Salomon  set,  "La  Chasse"  in  D,  Hofmann's 
"  Frith jof,"  Riff's  "  Friihlings  Kliinge,"  and  Rubin- 
stein's "  Dramatic. "  In  overtures,  the  novelties  have 
been  B.izziui's  " King  Le>ar,''  Dr.  Heap's  "Birming- 
ham," and  Verdi's  "  Aroldo.' '  In  concertos,  Beethoven's 
violin  allegro  in  B,  Gotz's  violin  concerto,  Joachim's 
vari.ations  for  violin,  Molique's  A  minor  violin  concerto, 
Parry's  piano  concerto  in  F  sharp,  Sainf^Saens's  third 
piano  concerto  in  E  flat,  Schumann's  violoncello  con- 
certo, Shakespeare's  piano  concerto,  and  Spohr's 
t\s'elfth  violin  concerto  in  A,  have  been  the  chief 
novelties,  and  there  have  besides  been  many  new 
miscellaneous  works  for  orchestra.  Some  of  these 
novelties  are,  however,  new  only  to  Crystal  Palace 
audiences,  and  have  been  heard  elsewhere.  But  tlie 
total  result  is  most  satisfactory,  and  it  may  be  said 
that,  thanks  to  the  ability  of  Mr.  Manns,  his  orchestra, 
and  his  soloists,  and  to  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of 
the  directors,  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts 
have  worthily  upheld  their  fame,  and  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  diffusion  of  musical  knowledge,  and  to 
an  increased  love  of  the  divine  art.  —  Fii/aro." 

—  Sir  Michael  Costa  has  resigned  the  post  of  conduc- 
tor at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  owing  to  a  pecuniary  dis- 
pute with  Mr.  Mapelson,  which  began  some  years  ago. 
For  some  time  past  a  cabal  has  existed  against  Costa, 
who,  besides  being  autocratic  and  unbending  in  his 
deportment,  is  accused  of  that  lethargy  which  must 
accompany  age.  "You  can't  stir  Costa,"  has  been 
the  cry  and  the  excuse  for  the  non-production  of 
novelties.  Sir  Michael  Costa's  resignation  has  been 
followed  by  those  of  many  leaders  of  the  orchestra ; 
and  notably  M,  Sainton,  Mr.  Weist  Hill,  Mr.  Lazarus 

—  and  others  who  invariably  follow  Costa. 

—  During  to-dnj  po^trparlers  are  inactive  progress  for 
the  engagement  at  her  Majesty's,  of  Herr  Hans  Richter, 
to  conduct  AVagnerian  and  a  few  other  operas.  Richtre 
has  obtained  the  necessary  permission  from  Vienna; 
and  the  only  reason  why  he  hesitates  is  because  it  is 
feared  his  acceptance  of  the  post  would  damage  the 
success  of  his  concerts.  Still,  it  is  admitted  on  all 
sides,  that  his  engagement  is  devoutly  to  be  wished; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely,  if  he  occupies  the  conductor's 
desk  .at  her  Majesty's,  the  course  of  opera  in  this 
country  would  be  changed  for  the  better. 

Meanwhile,  Signor  Arditti  is  acting  as  conductor-in- 
chief;  and  he  will  open  the  season,  with  Nilsson  in 
Faust,  on  Saturday.  Signor  Boito  has  consented  to 
come  over  to  England,  to  direct  the  rehearsals  and  the 
first  few  performances  of  Ms  opera,  Mefistofele,  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — Corr.  Mas.  Review,  May  11. 

—  The  performances  at  Covent  Garden  have  hitherto 
excited  but  little  interest,  and  people  are  beginning 
to  ask  whether  Mr.  Ernest  Gye  would  not  have  done 
better  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Mapleson,  and 
make  his  summer  season  as  short  as  possible.  Madame 
Albani  sang  in  "Sonnambula"  on  Saturday,  and  in 
"Faust"  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Thursday  she  was 
aimounced  to  resume  her  famous  character  of  Elsa  in 
"Lohenorin."  Meyerbeer's  "  L'Africaine"  is  to  be 
attempted  to-night,  with  Mile.  TuroUa  in  the  part  of 
Selika — made  famous  by  Madame  Pauline  Lucca  and 
Madame  Adelina  Patti.  Happily,  the  last  named 
prima  donna  will  reappear  on  May  15  (the  evening  of 
the  opening  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre),  and  this  will, 
it  is  hoped,  infuse  some  new  life  and  spirit  into  the 
season.— -fif/oro.  May  8. 

Of  Mr.  Mapleson's  Opera  we  further  re.ad  : 

In  the  soprano  list  Mmes.  Nilsson,  Gerster,  Marie 
Roze,  and  Crosmond,  Misses  Minnie  Hauck,  Marimon, 
Van  Zandt,  and  Salla,  are  among  the  better  known 
names,  while  Mme.  Robinsson,  Mile.  Martinez,  Mrs. 
Mary  Swift,  and  Mile.  Nevada  are  de'butantes.  The 
contralto  list  is  more  than  usually  strong,  including 
Mrae.  Trebelli,  Mile.  Treraelli,  Madame  Demeric,  and 
Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary,  the  last  an  old  favorite  at 
Driiry  Lane.    Of  tenors  the  list  includes  Signori  Cam- 


paniui,  Fancelli,  Lazzarini  (from  the  American  troupe), 
Maas,  Candidus,  Frapolli,  and  Runcio.  Tho  baritones 
are  few  in  number,  aud  these  will  probably  be  added 
to  ;  while  among  the  basses  is  Signor  Papini,  a  buffo. 
The  return  of  Mrae.  Cavalazzi  wUl  afford  unalloyed 
pleasure  to  lovers  of  the  dance.  Boito's  "Mefistofele" 
wUl,  it  has  already  been  .announced,  be  produced  for 
Mme.  Nilsson,  and  "La  Forza  del  Destmo"  for  Mrs. 
Swift  and  Signer  Campanini. 

Vienna. — A  magnificent  statue  of  Beethoven,  the 
cost  of  which  was  defrayed  by  a  subscription  among 
music-lovers  all  over  the  world,  was  unveiled  on  Satur- 
day in  front  of  the  square  of  the  Academical  Gymna- 
sium at  Vienna.  Beethoven  is  represented  as  sitting 
on  a  rock,  his  hands  across  his  knees,  his  cloak  fallen 
from  his  broad  shoulders  to  his  hips,  and  his  body  in 
the  attitude  of  one  listening  to  distant  music.  Prome- 
theus gnawed  by  the  eagle  and  the  Goddess  of  Victory 
are  at  the  left  and  right,  respectively,  of  the  pedestal, 
which  is  surrounded  by  nine  geniuses.  The  word 
"Beethoven,''  iu  large  Roman  characters,  is  the  only 
inscription.  The  monument,  which  is,  altogether, 
twenty-five  feet  high,  was  designed  by  Herr  Kaspar 
von  Zumbusch,  Professor  of  Sculpture  at  the  Academy 
of  Vienna,  and  it  has  been  executed  by  that  celebrated 
sculptor  and  his  best  pupils,      f 


Rome.  — The  Society  Musicale  Romana  is  studying  the 
music  to  be  given  .at  the  inauguration  of  Palestrina's 
st,itue  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Paufili,  The  list 
includes  several  works  composed  expressly,  among  them 
being  a  Psalm,  by  Bazzini;  an  "Agnus  Dei,"  by  Ped- 
rotti;  a  "Laudate  Pueri,"  by  Platania;  a  "  Miserere," 
by  Gounod;  a  "Prelude,  for  orchestra  and  organ,"  by 
Ambrose  Thomas,  etc.  Richard  Wagner  contributed 
a  Psalm  of  Palestrina's,  arranged  by  himself,  but  the 
regulations  of  the  festival  not  admitting  any  non- 
original  modern  composition,  it  will  not  be  performed ; 
in  fact,  to  use  a  well-kno^vn  expression,  "  it  is  declined 
with  thanks."  Can  "The  Master's"  refusal  of  the 
Municipality's  invitation  for  the  first  performance  of 
Lohengrin  in  the  Eteinal  City  have  had  ought  to  do 
with  this  strict  adherence  to  "regulations." — Lond. 
Mus.  World.  

Bonn. — The  monument  to  Robert  Schumann  has 
just  been  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  Madame 
Clara  Schumann  and  her  family.  Brahms  directed 
the  music,  from*  conductor's  desk  improvised  on  the 
monument,  and  the  number  "  Schlaf  nun  und  ruhe," 
from  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  re-orche.strated  by  Brahms, 
was  the  leading  feature  of  the  programme.  In  the 
evening  a  concert  was  given,  at  which  the  E  flat 
Symphony,  No.  3,  the  Requiem  for  Mic/non,  and  part 
of  the  Manfred  music,  were  performed,  with  the  violin 
concerto  of  Brahms,  played  by  Herr  Joachim.  Next 
day  the  string  quartet  in  A  minor,  the  piano  quartet, 
and  the  "  Spanisches  Liederspiel"  of  Schumann,  were 
performed  by  Brahms,  Joachim,  and  others.  A  ban- 
quet terminated  the  festiv.al. 
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THE  FIFTH  TRIENNIAL  FESTIVAL. 

(Concluded  from  Page  87.) 

Sixth  Concekt,  Saturday  Afternoon,  May  8. 
—  This  was  in  one  sense  the  gala-day  of  the  Fes- 
tival, although  the  givers  of  the  feast,  the  old 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  as  such,  iu  their  own 
clioral  capacity,  figured  less  than  in  any  other 
concert.  It  was  the  people's  day,  when  thous- 
ands from  the  country,  far  and  near,  thronged  to 
the  Music  Hall,  attracted  by  the  array  of  famous 
solo  singers.  The  great  crowd  is  always  drawn 
by  a  certain  interest  in  the  personal  performer, 
more  than  by  the  beauty  or  the  grandeur  of  the 
music  in  itself.  Hence,  such  a  day  and  such  a  pro- 
gramme are  dear  also  to  the  solo  artists  ;  it  gives 
to  each  an  opportunity  to  shine  in  pieces  of  their 
own  selection  ;  each  rides  in  upon  his  own  hobby- 
horse, witli  which  he  has  won  before,  and  still 
feels  sure  to  win.  Tire  consequence  is,  that  non- 
descript affair,  a  miscellaneous  jirogramme.  But 
in  this  case  the  miscellany  was  a  remarkably  good 
one.  Ten  out  of  the  fourteen  numbers  were  vo- 
cal solos  I  there  were  no  instrumental  solos  or 
concerted  pieces ;   no  full  s}-mplionies ;  but  the 
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orchestra  played  one  overture  and  one  inter- 
mezzo ;  and  the  great  chorus  sang  a  Jubilate  by 
Handel,  and  a  very  short,  but  splendid  chorus  by 
Bach  —  all  that  the  whole  week's  Festival  allowed 
to  that  great  master !  The  crowd  was  over- 
whelming ;  every  seat  was  occupied  and  hundreds 
of  applicants  were  turned  away.  The  order  of 
the  programme  was  excellent :  — 

1.  Overture,  "  Riibezahl,"  op.  27     ....    Von  Weber. 

2.  Utrecht  Jubilate, Handel. 

Solos  by  Miss  Gary,  Mr.  Courtney,  and  Mr.  'Wliitney. 

3.  Komance  from  *'  La  Forza  del  Destino," 

"  O  iu  che  in  setio  agli  anf/efi," Verdi. 

Signor  Campanini. 

4.  Song,  "LaCalandrina," Jomelli. 

Miss  Tliursby. 
6.  Aria  from  "  II  Duca  d'Ebro," 

"De  giomimiei," Da  Villa. 

Mr.  Courtney. 

6.  Grand  Duet  from  "  William  Tell," 

**  Non  fugglre" Rossini. 

Signor  Campanini  and  Mr.  "Wliitney. 

7.  Intermezzo  from  Symphony  in  F  major,  op.  9.    Goetz. 

8.  Air  from  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro," 

"  Voi  che  sapete," Mozart. 

Miss  Gary. 

9.  ]VIiriani's  Song  of  Triumph Eeinecke. 

Miss  Hubbell. 

10.  Air  from  *'  Die  Jleistersinger  von  Niirnberg," 

"Jerum," Wagner. 

Mr.  Whitney. 

11.  Siegmund's  Love  Song,  "  Winterstiirme," 

from  "Die  WalliUre," Wagner. 

Signor  Campanini. 

12.  Aria  from  "  Giulio  Cesare," Handel. 

Miss  Wiuant. 

13.  Aria  from  "L'Etoile  du  Nord," 

"  Non  s'oile  alcun," Meyerbeer. 

Miss  Thursby. 

[Flute  accompaniment  played  by  Messrs.  Schlimper  and 

Rietzel  ] 

14.  Quartet  and  chorus  from  the  "  Cantata  per 

ogni  tempo," Bach. 

The  quartet  by  Miss  Hubbell,  Miss  Winant,  Mr.  Courtney, 
and  Mr.  Whitney. 

The  performance,  singly  and  collectively,  was 
most_  satisfactory.  The  two  gi-eat  choral  pieces 
—  which  we  have  before  described  —  were  given 
with  great  spirit,  especially  the  fin^l  chorus  of  the 
Jubilate,  and  Bach's  "  The  Lamb  that  for  us  was 
slain,"  which,  with  the  full  power  of  five  hundred 
voices,  orchestra  and  organ,  formed  two  of  the 
climacteric  points  of  the  Festival.  The  orchestra 
of  seventy, —  as  good  a  one  as  Mr.  Zerrahn  ever 
conducted  in  this  city  —  was  at  its  best  in  the 
Riibezahl  (or  "Ruler  of  the  Spirits")  overture  of 
"Weber,  and  the  charming  intermezzo  from  the 
Symphony  by  Goetz. 

The  solo  singing  reached  its  climax  in  the  mag- 
nificent duet  from  William  Tell,  which  unites  all 
the  fervor  of  passionate  love  and  of  great-hearted 
heroism.  Sig.  Campanini's  wonderful  voice  rang 
out  superbly,  with  electric  force,  and  seemed  to 
inspire  his  companion,  so  that  a  new  vitality  was 
felt  in  his  ponderous  deep  tones.  The  Italian 
tenor  was  almost  equally  successful  in  his  two 
other  selections,  particularly  in  Siegraund's  "Love 
Sono-,"  wliich  he  sang  with  feeling  and  with  deli- 
cacy, saving  the  Italian  liberty  he  took,  for  mere 
vocal  display,  with  the  concluding  phrase.  Mr. 
"Whitney  brought  out  the  clumsy  humor  of  Hans 
Sachs's  comic  air  in  a  way  that  amused  and 
pleased  the  audience.  Mr.  Courtney,  the  English 
tenor,  always  sings  with  true  artistic  style  and 
fuelin" ;  but  all  the  interest  of  his  single  Aria  lay 
in  his  ."singing  and  not  in  the  composition,  which 
is  commonplace  and  .sentimental,  —  written,  it  is 
said,  by  a  teacher  of  singing  in  Cincinnati. 

We  should  have  begun  with  the  ladies;  but  it 
i.s  not  a  bad  rule  to  keep  the  best  for  the  last. 
Miss  Thur.nbv,  with  her  e.\f|iusitely  sweet,  light, 
limpid  voice,  was  in  her  element  in  the  bright  and 
florid  melody  of  Meyerbeer,  in  wliicli  she  was 
finely  seconded  by  the  two  flutes  ;  as  well  as  in 
the  quaint  and  dainty  little  "  Canary  "  song,  by 
Xicolo  Jomelli,  which  proved  a  fascinating  bit  of 
sunshine.  Miss  Cary  took  young  Cherubino's  love 
son"  a  little  too  seriously,  but  her  noble  alto  voice 
was  very  effective  in  the  short  passages  of  solo. 


duet,  and  trio  in  the  Jubilate.  Miss  Hubbell 
threw  a  wonderful  amount  of  sustained  brilliancy 
and  fervor  into  Reinecko's  "  Miriam  "  song,  wliich 
both  vocally  and  instrumentally,  is  an  exceedingly 
effective  composition  ;  her  clear  soprano  had  just 
the  telling  quality  for  that.  Miss  "Winant,  with, 
her  rich  and  sympathetic  contralto  voice,  sang  an 
Aria :  "  Empio  diro  "  from  Handel's  Italian 
opera,  Guilio  Cesare,  with  faultless  manner  and 
expression  ;  it  was  one  of  the  most  truly  artistic 
specimens  of  singing  in  the  -Festival. 


Seventh  (Last)  Concert,  Sunday  evening. 
May  9.  —  There  was  some  falling  off  in  the 
attendance,  the  evening  being  very  hot,  and  Solo- 
mon  being  ^mderstood  to  be  not  one  of  Handel's 
greatest  oratorios.  The  effect  produced  essenti- 
ally accorded  with  the  description  we  have 
already  given  of  the  work,  based  on  our  impres- 
sions after  hearing  it  twenty-five  years  ago,  as 
well  as  more  recent  examination  of  the  score. 
One  great  obstacle  to  its  success  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  sketchy  instrumentation  of  the  original 
score  required  such  completion  as  was  made  by 
Mozart  for  the  Messiah,  and  by  Franz  for  several 
works  of  Bach  and  Handel,  to  fit  it  for  perform- 
ance. It  was  found  impossible  to  procure  Sir 
Michael  Costa's  parts  from  England,  and  at  the  last 
moment,  when  the  So'ciety  were  committed  to  the 
work,  some  parts  for  the  clarinet  \iere  written, 
and  those  for  bassoon  and  horn  were  amplified  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  Mr.  Zerrahn  preparing  parts 
for  the  trombones.  But  this  was  not  enough.  Of 
course  the  organ  in  the  background  became  all 
the  more  important,  and  Mr.  Lang  put  in  some 
good  work  there.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
was  a  pity  that  the  work  was  undertaken  at  all. 

Yet  in  spite  of  its  tiresome  length  of  solos  of 
the  old  conventional  cut,  in  spite  of  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  the  grandest  kind  of  cho- 
ruses, and  in  spite  of  meagre  instrumentation,  there 
~was  much  in  Solomon  to  charm  and  to  impress, 
much  of  the  Handeliau  tenderness  and  sweetness 
in  the  airs,  much  of  his  graphic  power,  as  well  as 
majesty  and  lofty  inspiration  in  its  choruses. 
The  latter  were  perhaps  hardly  sung  with  all  the 
spirit  shown  in  some  preceding  -concerts,  for 
naturally  the  singers  had_  become  fatigued ;  but 
the  great  hymns  of  praise  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  the  charming  epithalamium  :  "  May  no  rash 
intruder,"  with  its  sound  of  nightingales,  and  the 
descriptive  series  in  the  last  part,  especially  the 
mournful  one :  "  Draw  the  tear  from  hopeless 
love," — a  piece  of  solemn  harmony  in  wliich 
Handel  is  at  his  very  best  —  were  all  well  ren- 
dered, and  produced  a  fine  impression. 

Of  the  solos  the  chief  part,  the  alto  part 
of  Solomon,  was  carefully  and  smoothly  sung 
by  Miss  Cary,  though  her  noble  voice  showed 
some  signs  of  fatigue.  The  same  may  be  said 
also  of  Miss  Thursby,  whose  sweet  voice,  fin- 
ished style,  and  intelUgent  conception  feebly 
expressed  the  tenderness  and  pathos  of  the  parts 
of  the  Queen,  and  the  First  "Woman.  Miss 
Fanny  Kellogg's  greater  voice  and  greater  earn- 
estness, in  the  parts  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and 
the  vindictive  Second  Woman,  were  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  other.  Mr.  Courtney  sang  in  a 
thoroughly  artistic  manner  in  the  part  of  Zadoc, 
rendering  the  long  stretches  of  roulades  with  per- 
fect evenness  and  grace ;  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch 
was  fully  equal  to  the  trying  bass  songs  in  the 
character  of  the  Levite. 

The  Festival  was  in  every  sense  an  unques- 
tionable success.  To  Carl  Zerrahn,  who  trained 
the  groat  chorus  and  the  orchestra,  both  separ- 
ately and  together,  and  who  conducted  the  whole, 
working  with  gigantic  energy  and  endurance,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  imtil  all  was  ready  and 
accomplished,  inspiring  all  the  forces  with  his 
own  enthusiasm,  the  first  praise  is  due.     But  to 


the  rare  organizing  faculty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  Col.  A.  Parker  Browne,  and  to  the-. 
President  and  whole  board  of  directors,  who  so 
wisely  phnned  the  whole,  we  must  give  almost 
equal  credit.  In  some  respects,  to  be  sure,  the 
programme  was  not,  in  point  of  grandeur  and 
intrinsic  musical  importance,  quite  up  to  the  high 
standard  which  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
had  set  in  previous  festivals.  At  this  stage  of 
our  musical  progress  it  really  seems  strange  that 
there  could  be  a  whole  week's  festival  of  music, 
mostly  sacred,  without  some  one  important  work 
of  Bach;  for  it  is  in  this  direction  that  true  pro- 
gress must  be  sought.  Former  festivals,  too,  have 
given  us  more  in  the  form  of  great  orchestral 
music  ;  and  there  was  a  pretty  general  desire  to 
hear  Mr.  Paine'snew  Symphony  on  this  occasion; 
but  room  could  not  be  made  for  it  after  the  whole 
festival  was  planned.  The  Cincinnati  festival 
certainly'  undertook  greater  work  than  our  own  in 
two  important  features :  the  Missa  Solennis  of 
Beethoven,  and  the  cantata  :  Ein  Feste  Burg,  of 
Bach.  Let  us  comfort  om-selves  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  propose 
to  work  upon  the  former  during  the  coming  year.   "_ . 


MUSIC   Iisr  BOSTON. 

DEFERRED    NOTICES. 

JosEFFY.  —  The  three  concerts  in  the  Music 
Hall,  arranged  by  Mr.  Peck  for  the  great  Hunga- 
rian pianist,  drew  large  audiences,  especially  the 
last.  There'  was  no  orchestra,  and  they  were 
essentially  chamber  concerts  (in  too  large  a  place), 
Herr  Joseffy's  only  assistants  being  Messrs. 
Adamowsky  and  Allen,  violins,  Heindl,  viola,  and 
"Wulf  Fries,  'cello,  and  neither  of  these  appeared 
in  the  last  concert,  of  which  the  programme  was 
essentially  remodelled.  In  the  first  concert  (May 
17),  Mr.  Adamowski's  violin  was  heard  to  good 
advantage  iu  the  E-flat  Trio,  op.  100,  of  Schu- 
bert, which  opened,  and  in  the  "Kreutzer" 
Sonata,  which  closed  the  programme.  The  young 
violinist's  solos  —  a  bright,  fantastic  Scherzo  by 
Spolii',  and  a  broad  cantabile  cavatina  by  Raff  — 
were  played  with  admirable  technique,  manly 
style  and  feeling,  and  were  -  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, which  rose  to  a  greater  height  on  his  play- 
ing for  an  encore,  a  transcription  of  a  Nocturne, 
by  Chopin.  Mr.  Joseffy's  solos  were,  first,  the 
ei^ht  numbers  of  Schumann's  Kreisleriana,  very 
moodv  and  fantastic,  as  well  as  very  difficult, 
pieces.  The  slow  movements  are  far  more  enjoy- 
able than  the  quick  ones,  which  have  a  certain 
wilfulness  and  puzzling  vagueness.  The  execu- 
tion and  interpretation  were  singularly  perfect. 
Next  he  played  three  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs 
without  "Words,  and  Liszt's  Venezia  e  Napoli 
(Tarantella),  all  in  the  clearest,  most  delicately 
finished,  and  most  brilliant  manner,  especially 
the  Tarantella,  a  kind  of  thing  in  wliich  he  is  at 
his  best. 

The  second  concert  (May  18)  was  the  most 
satisfactory,  both  in  programme  and  performance, 
of  the  three.  It  opened  with  the  bright  and 
cheerful  little  Trio,  No.  1,  by  Haydn,  which  was 
charmingly  rendered  by  Messrs.  Joseft'y,  Ada- 
niowski  and  Fries,  so  far  as  the  Andante  and  the 
Adagio  Cantabile  were  concerned  ;  but  the  Rondo 
Ongarese  suffered  from  the  extremely  rapid  tempo 
at  which  the  pianist  took  it  up,  compelling  the 
violin  to  scramble  through  it  at  an  uneasy  pace. 

After  a  Prelude  and  Bourree  from  a  Suite  of 
Bach  in  A  minor,  jdayed  with  wonderful  grace 
and  neatness,  Josetl'y  (juite  astonished  even  those 
who  had  not  been  entirely  satisfied  with  his  inter- 
pretations of  Beethoven,  by  the  splendid  fire  and 
pathos,  as  well  as  tlu;  delicacy,  the  subtle  finesse, 
and  the  superb  bravara  which  he  threw  into  the 
Sonata  Appassionata.  Something  seemed  to  have 
roused    in   him  a  spirit  he  had  scarcely  shown 
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before ;  lie  played  like  one  inspired,  and  Tritli  a 
mao-netic  intliience  on  the  audience.  That  Sonata 
we  could  not  desire  to  hear  better  played  by  any 
artist. 

Mr.  Adamowski  won  new  favor  by  his  artistic 
and  effective  rendering  of  an  interesting  fantasia 
on  Gj'psey  dances  {Ziijeunerwdsen')  by  the  gifted 
Spanish  violinist,  Sarasate. 

Then  cauie  a  remarkably  interesting  group  of 
pianoforte  solos,  chief  of  which  in  magnitude  and 
intrinsic  value  was  the  Variations  Se'rieuses  by 
Mendelssohn,  which  Joseffy  played  most  admi- 
rably. Two  of  the  little  one-movement  Sonatas 
(in  G  minor  and  F  minor)  by  Domcnioo  Scarlatti, 
arranged  by  Tausig,  and  a  quaint  Gavotte  by 
Kirnberger,  of  Bach's  and  Handel's  time,  made  a 
crenial  imjjression.  But  nothing  more  perfect  in 
its  grace  and  delicacy  has  yet  come  from  Joseffy's 
fintfers  than  the  Nocturne  in  E  flat  by  John 
Field,  the  inventor  of  that  form,  and  Chopin's 
model.  A  minuet  by  Schubert,  from  a  sonata, 
was  delightfully  rendered ;  and  two  flowery  Etudes, 
graceful  enough,  but  too  much  alike,  composed  b)' 
Joseffy  and  dedicated  to  Liszt,  of  course  were 
_  faultless  in  the  execution.  The  great  Schumann 
Quintet,  in  E  flat,  for  piano  and  strings,  saving 
some  accidents,  due  again,  we  fancy,  to  the  ten- 
dency to  hurry  rapid  movements,  brought  the  con- 
cert to  a  noble  close. 

The  programme  of  the  farewell  matinee  (Sat- 
urday, May  22)  consisted,  with  only  one  excep- 
tion, of  performances  by  Herr  Joseffy  alone,  as 
follows :  — 

1.  a.  Chromatische    Fantasie  and  Fugue. 
6.  Passepied.    E  minor. 

c.  Gavotte.    G- minor J.  S.  Bach. 

(I.  Sonata.    Op.  oy.    C  major. Beetlioven. 

2.  a.  Menuct Mozart. 

b.  Etude Heuselt. 

c.  Triiumerei Schumann. 

rf.  Two  Preludes St.  Heller. 

e.  Prelude  (D  tlat  major.)  Impromptu  (A  flat.) 

Mazurka  (A  minor.)    Valse  (F  major.)     .    .    Chopin. 
/.  Four  Ktudes.    Op.  25.    (A  flat.)    (F  minor.) 

(C  sharp  minor.)    (A  minor.)      .    .    Chopin. 

3.  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Beethoven.    .    Saint-Saens. 

Two  Pi.vxos. 
Herr  Joselfy  and  Jlr.  J.  B.  Lang. 

4.  a.  Valse  caprice.     (Schubert.) 

b.  Au  bord  d'une  source. 

c.  Consolation.    No.  5.    E  major. 
tl.  Gnomenreigen. 

e.  Campanella Liszt. 

5.  a.  jMenuet. 
Z>.  Serenade. 

c.  Pres  du  ruisseau Rubinstein. 

(I.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.    (Paraphrase.)    .   Liszt. 

Here  was  a  marvellous  amount  of  work  in  a  single 
concert,  for  one  pair  of  hands !  That  the  inter- 
preter was  equal  to  it,  all  passes  without  saying ; 
and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  invent  new  terms  of 
praise  and  admiration  for  the  faultless  technique, 
the  light  and  shade,  the  delicacy  and  the  strength, 
the  exquisite  finish,  etc.,  etc.,  which  he  again  dis- 
played under  so  many  forms.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  impression  of  his  art 
lost,  rather  than  gained  by  that  afternoon's  expe- 
rience. Left  now  to  himself,  and  also,  perhaps, 
unconsciously  prompted  by  the  anticipation  of 
the  long  list  of  pieces  to  be  gotten  through  with 
in  a  given  time,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  tendency 
to  rapid  tempos  had  full  swing.  It  showed  itself 
in  the  smaller  things  by  Bach,  in  the  Beethoven 
Sonata,  and  in  many  of  the  following  selections. 
To  be  sure,  such  an  artist  can  execute  such  tempi 
evenly  and  clearly,  and  without  a  flaw,  where 

■  others  might  have  to  scramble ;  but  is  the  mere 
fact  that  one  can  perform  a  certain  feat  a  valid 
artistic  reason  for  his  doing  it?  There  were, 
moreover,  some  instances  of  affectation  and  sophis- 
tication in  certain  renderings,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Minuet  from  Mozart's  E-flat  Symphony,  and 
Schumann's  Triiumerei,  which  Theodore  Thomas 
has  in  a  questionable  sense  made  "  everlasting." 
Besides,  the  audience  were  wearied  and  bewil- 
dered by  so  many  pieces  so  alike  in  florid  elegance 

.and  so  much  fairy  arabesque.  By  no  means 
would  we  intimate  that  many  of  them  were  not 
■jilayed  wonderfully  well,  wdule,  naturally  enough, 
some  in  such  a  long  procession  of  pictures  seemed 
to  be  passed  before  us  quite  perfunctorily  and 
coldly.  In  the  variations  by  Saint-Saens,  which 
went  at  a  rational  and  steady  time  throughout,  it 

■  must  have  been  very  hard  for  any  listener  to  dis- 
cover that  the  two  pianists  were  not  capitally 
well  matched. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MR.   MASON   IN  JAPAN. 

It  will  be  remembered  tliat  Mr.  L.  W.  Mason, 
late  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Boston  Schools, 
left  tiiree  or  four  months  since  for  Japan  to  under- 
take tlie  introduction  of  the  study  of  music  into 
the  schools  of  that  Empire. 

Letters  lately  received  announce  his  arrival  at 
Tokio,  and  the  cordial  reception  extended  him  there. 
A  banquet  was  given  in  his  honor,  at  wliich  were 
present  all  the  high  officials,  including  his  E.xcellency 
the  Minister  of  Education,  with  the  Vice  Minister, 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Imperial 
University,  and  the  heads  of  the  Normal  Schools, 
sixteen  in  all ;  Mr.  Mason  being  the  only  foreigner. 

No  one,  perhaps,  of  any  nation  has  been  f  urnislied 
at  the  start  with  means  so  liberal  as  have  been  pro- 
vided him.  A  building  has  been  erected  purposely 
for  Normal  instruction  in  Music,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
paring teachers  in  this  branch  of  study  for  all  the 
common  schools.  When  in  operation,  this  institu- 
tion is  intended  to  be  connected  directly,  not  only 
with  tlie  two  Normal  and  Training  Scliools,  but 
with  all  the  public  scliools  of  Tokio,  wliich  are  to 
serve  as  patterns  for  the  rest  throughout  the  Empire. 
From  this  movement  will  probably  result  a  National 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

For  tlie  present,  Mr.  Mason  will  confine  himself 
chiefly  to  labors  in  school  music,  believing  that  the 
beginning  is  to  be  made  with  the  children.  Their 
ears,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  have  yet  to  be  attuned 
to  our  scale  even  —  as  their  own  consists  only  of  five 
sounds ;  do,  re,  mi,  sol,  la.  A  year  or  two  ago, 
while  giving  instruction  in  singing  to  a  couple  of 
Japanese  pupils  here  in  Boston,  Mr.  Mason  hapi^ened 
to  play  over  a  song  which  attracted  their  attention, 
and  seemed  to  give  them  special  delight.  This  little 
air  was  none  other  tlian  tlie  familiar  tmie : 

'*  "We  have  come  from  a  happy  land 
"  Where  care  is  unknown  "  — 

A  melody  involving,  as  will  be  seen,  only  the  sounds 
of  the  Japanese  scale.  No  doubt  it  reminded  the 
young  men  of  home. 

Mr.  Mason  does  not  conceal  from  himself  either 
the  magnitude  or  the  difficulty  of  the  work  he  has 
undertaken.  He  recognizes,  however,  the  very 
favorable  auspices  under  which  he  has  commenced, 
and  hopes  not  to  lose,  in  this  new  field  of  labor,  the 
good  wishes  and  kindly  remembrance  of  his  friends 
in  America.  N.  L. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  held  its  annual  meet- 
in"'  May  .31,  in  Bumstead  hall,  and  elected  the  follow- 
ing oificers  :  President,  C.  C.  Perkins  ;  vice-president, 
George  H.  Cliickeriug  ;  secretary,  A.  Parker  Browne  ; 
treasurer,  George  W.  Palmer ;  librarian,  John  H. 
Stickney  ;  directors,  Henry  M.  Brown,  M.  G.  Daniefl, 
F.  H.  Jenks,  George  F.  Milliken,  George  T.  Brown, 
Eugene B.  Hagar,  W.  S.  FenoUosa,  Josiah  Wheelwright. 
The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  that  S'3,o00  had 
been  added  to  the  permanent  fund, — S?2.500  earnings 
of  the  society  during  the  year,  |500  a  donation  from  a 
"■enerous  friend  who  does  not  desire  his  name  to  he 
made  public,  and  the  remainder  interest ;  music  to  the 
value  of  .1fl,000has  been  added  to  the  library,  and.fSOO 
remains  in  the  treasurer's  hands.  The  receipts  of  the 
recent  Festival,  in  round  numbers,  were  .¥20,500,  and 
the  expenses  S?19,o00.  The  proiits  of  the  three  con- 
certs given  previous  to  the  festival  were  .IfSOO.  The 
amendment  of  Mr.  Dauiell,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  admit  the  ladies  of  the  chorus  to  the  privileges  of 
hororary  membership,  after  twenty  years  service,  and 
to  excuse  them  from  further  attendance  on  rehearsals 
and  concerts,  was  not  adopted. 


The  Harvard  Musical  Association,  finding  the  result 
of  the  past  winter's  Symphony  Concerts  in  all  respects 
encouraging,  have  re-elected  the  same  committee 
(Messrs.  J.  S.  Dwight,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  C.  Y).  Parker, 
Augustus  Flagg,  B.  J.  Lang,  S.  L.  Thorudike,  S.  B. 
Schlesinger,  W.  F.  Aptliorp,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Arthur 
Foote  and  G.  W.  Sumner)  to  prepare  another  series 
(the  sixteenth)  of  eight  or  ten  concerts. 

At  Wellesley  College  the  73d  concert  (fifth  series) 
was  given  on  Monday  evening.  May  10.  by  the  follow- 
ing performers  :  Miss  Louise  ElUott,  Soprano,  Mr.  A. 
L.  De  Ribas,  Oboe  and  EnciUsh  Horn,  Mr.  E.  Strasser, 
Clarinet,  Mr.  E.  Schormann,  Horn,  Mr.  Paul  Eltz, 
Bassoon,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Morse,  the  musical  Pro- 


fessor at  Wellesley,  Pianoforte.    The  programme  was 
as  follows  : 

Quintet  for  Piano  and  "Wind  Instruments,  in  E 

flat Mozart. 

(Largo,  Allegro  Moderato  —  Larghetto  —  Allegretto). 

"Ave  Maria." Schubert. 

(English  Horn). 

Songs  —  a.    "  (Toys  of  Home  " Schumann. 

b.  Serenade Gounod. 

Quintet  in  E  flat,  Op.  16,  for  Piano  and  Wind 

Instruments Beethoven, 

(Grave,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  —  Andante  cantabile  — 
Allegro  ma  non  troppe). 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood's  Normal  Musical  Institute, 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  the  past  two  summers, 
will  he  resumed  at  Canaudaigua,  N.  Y.,  (one  of  the 
pleasantest  spots  imaginable)  on  the  7th  of  July  next, 
and  the  session  wiU  continue  five  weeks,  ending  Tues- 
day, Aug.  10.  The  corps  includes  for  the  piano  :  W.  H. 
Sherwood,  Eugene  Thayer,  and  Miss  Grace  Sher- 
wood ;  vocal  culture ;  Harry  Wheeler,  Eugene  Thayer ; 
Musical  Theory,  Ilnrmonij,  Counterpoint,  Musical 
Form  and  Sirjht-Sinrjinrj,  L.  A.  Sherwood;  Orf/an, 
Church  Mtisic,  Oratorio:  Eugene  Thayer;  Violin: 
Gnstav  Dannreuther;  Violoncello:  Chas.  F.  Webber. 
Lectures  will  he  given  on  Vocal  Physiology  and  Culture, 
by  Mr.  Wheeler;  on  piano-playing,  by  Mi\  Ma.x 
Piutti;  on  various  musical  topics,  by  Mr.  Thayer;  on 
the  Physical  Theory  of  Sound,  by  M.  Aruiaud  Giiys; 
on  Elocution,  with  dramatic  readings,  by  Miss  Jennie 
Morrison,  The  opportunities  to  hear  the  jiianoforte 
and  organ  compositions  of  the  best  masters  both 
analysed  and  played  by  such  able  interpreters  as  Mr. 
Sherwood  and  Mr.  Thayer,  will  be  numerous. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  FOURTH  CINCINNATI  MAY  MUSIC.\L  FES- 
TIVAL. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  record  tliat  the  prog- 
ress which  lias  been  noticeable  in  each  succeeding 
festival  was  again  apparent  this  year.  The  pro- 
grammes in  general  design  were  far  in  advance  of 
those  of  the  past  festivals,  while  the  principal  works 
they  contained  gave  evidence  that  the  musical 
director  had  reason  to  expect  material,  both  in  the 
chorus  and  orchestra,  superior  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity to  that  formerly  at  his  disposal.  The  sequel 
proved  that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  assuming  this, 
for  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  these  princi- 
pal requisites  were  present  and  achieved  a  remark- 
able success,  notwithstanding  tlie  extraordinary 
demands  which  several  of  the  works  performed 
made  on  them. 

The  central  figure  around  which  the  other  choral 
works  were  symmetrically  grouped,  was  of  course 
Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis,  in  D.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  this  great  worlv  is  so  seldom  performed, 
for  it  contains  difficulties  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  are  almost  insurmountable.  When, 
in  the  year  1824,  four  parts  of  it  were  given  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Beethoven,  he  was  fairly 
besieged  by  the  soloists  and  chorus  director,  with 
requests  to  allow  them  to  make  alterations  in  pas- 
sages which  they  claimed  could  not  be  sung.  The 
composer,  however,  made  not  the  slightest  conces- 
sion, but  insisted  on  the  original  reading.  The 
physical  exertion  which  is  required  of  the  chorus 
and  soloists  almost  throughout  the  entire  work,  can 
only  be  overcome  by  earnest  determination  and 
never-failing  enthusiasm.  The  intervals  are  fre- 
quently unsingable,  wliile  many  of  the  passages 
which  occur  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  chorus 
singer  to  execute  in  a  manner  technically  correct. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  reason  for  so  doing,  it 
is  certainly  true  that  the  composer  has  completely 
disregarded  the  ordinary  rules  of  vocal  composition. 
But  in  this  case  the  end  justifies  the  means. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Mass  was  composed  for  the 
installation  services  of  the  Arch-duke  Rudolph,  as 
Archbishop  of  Olmutz.  While  it  was  evidently 
the  purpose  of  the  composer  to  adapt  the  work  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  church,  he  could  not  long 
remain  under  the  restrictions  thereby  imposed  upon 
him.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  in  the  course  of 
the  composition  the  musician  Beethoven  cast  off 
these  fetters.  Tims  it  happens  that  the  Mass  is  not 
a  ciiurch  composition  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
Beethoven  was  not  a  believer  in  dogma.  In  his 
work  we  find  expressed  in  music  the  general  ideas 
which  the  texts  suggests,  such  as  humility,  adora- 
tion, omnipotence,  wonder  at  a  supernatural  occur- 
rence, as  for  example  in  that  exclamation  et,  which 
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introduces  the  et  tncarnatus  est,  and  again  the  et  homo 
faclus  est.  The  narrative  of  the  crucifixion,  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  is  treated  dramatically  ; 
likewise  the  Agnus  Dei  in  the  solo  recitative,  and, 
after  the  remarkable  symphony  in  the  thrilling 
phrase  for  the  chorus.  Frequently  the  meaning  of 
the  words  is  almost  realistically  illustrated  in  music. 
In  the  Gloria  in  excelsis,  for  instance,  the  voices 
ascend  in  a  rapid  scale  passage  to  the  outermost 
limits  of  their  compass,  suddenly  to  sustain  full 
chords  in  the  lowest  register  with  the  words  et  in 
terra  pax.  The  et  ascendit  is  interpreted  in  much  the 
same  way,  while  in  the  et  sepultus  est,  the  darkness  of 
the  grave  is  vividly  depicted.  From  these  few 
examples  it  is  evident  that  Beethoven  construed 
the  text,  not  in  an  ecclesiastical  but  in  a  general 
sense.  Whatever  there  was  in  the  words  calculated 
to  give  rise  to  musical  ideas,  he  made  use  of  to  the 
fullest  extent.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  rej^resent 
violent  emotions  wluch  are  foreign  and  antagonistic 
to  the  traditional  conception  of  the  Mass.  This 
also  accounts  for  the  prominence  which  he  gives  to 
the  instrumental  accompaniment.  In  the  Mass,  the 
preference  with  which  Beethoven,  during  his  so- 
called  last  period,  made  use  of  the  highest  forms  of 
counterpoint,  is  very  evident.  Here,  as  in  his  last 
string  quartets  and  piano  sonatas,  he  does  not  permit 
the  treatment  of  a  musical  idea  to  be  in  any  way 
affected  bj'  a  consideration  of  the  technical  difficul- 
ties which  may  arise.  In  the  Gloria  fugue  these  are 
very  great.  Skips  of  augmented  and  diminished 
intervals,  of  major  sevenths  and  ninths,  are  not 
unusual.  These  difficulties,  however,  fade  from 
sight  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Credo  fugue. 
The  composer  seems  to  have  had  no  regard  for  the 
compass  of  the  different  voices,  or  for  technical 
possibilities.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  really  astonish- 
ing that  the  chorus  sang  not  only  well,  but  with 
excellent  effect.  Almost  in  every  instance  the 
phrases  were  attacked  with  precision  jnd  confidence. 
The  intonation  was  very  good,  even  in  the  most 
difficult  and  sudden  modulations,  of  which  there 
occur  man}'.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  chorus 
singing  was  the  intelligent  way  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal themes  of  the  fugues  were  made  prominent, 
as  well  as  the  discretion  with  which  such  parts  as, 
for  instance,  the  violin  solo  and  solo  quartet  in  the 
Benedictus,  were  accompanied.  So  close  and  con- 
stant was  the  attention  paid  to  the  conductor,  that 
by  the  slightest  sign  he  could  control  the  entire 
body  of  six  hundred  singers.  It  was  this  thorough 
discipline  whicli  enabled  Mr.  Thomas  to  infuse  life 
into  the  work  of  the  chorus.  The  signs  of  expres- 
sion were  observed  not  so  much  because  they  liad 
been  learned  by  rote,  as  because  the  singers  had 
become  accustomed  to  exercise  their  own  judgment, 
and  to  catch  the  idea  of  the  conductor  by  giving 
him  their  undivided  attention.  The  parts  were 
excellently  balanced.  The  tenors  and  basses  were 
especially  good,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  present  in  these  voices  a  large 
German  element.  The  two  solo  quartets  consisted 
of  Miss  Sherwin,  Miss  Gary,  Sig.  Campanini,  Mr. 
Whitney,  and  Miss  Norton,  Miss  Cranch,  Mi'.  Har- 
vey, Mr.  Rudolphsen. 

Next  to  the  Mass  in  importance  was  the  Bach 
Cantata;  "A  Stronghold  Sure"  iEin  feste  Burg), 
with  which  the  Festival  opened.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  the  several  hundred  composed  by 
the  great  master,  for  the  Sundays  and  Festivals  of 
the  church  year.  Luther's  grand  choral  yields  the 
subject  matter  for  tlie  whole  work.  Its  first  line, 
with  slight  melodic  and  rhythmic  alterations,  con- 
stitutes the  first  subject  of  the  grand  opening  fugue  ; 
in  remarkable  contrast  to  which,  the  second  line  is 
introduced  in  its  original  weighty  and  incisive 
rhythm.  The  second  verse  of  the  choral:  "Our 
utmost  might  \s  all  in  vain,"  is  sung  by  the  solo 
soprano  accompanied  with  an  uninterrupted  running 
figure  of  the  solo  bass.  Much  after  the  general 
plan  of  the  "  Pas.'fions,"  there  follows  a  moral  reflec- 
tion, an  admonition,  called  forth  by  the  preceding 
words  of  the  choral:  "Consider  then.  Child  of 
God,  all  the  wondrous  love."  To  this  the  soprano, 
representing  the  Christian  soul,  replies  in  an  Aria : 
"  Within  my  heart  of  hearts,  Lord  .Jesiis,  make  thy 
dwelling."  Then  follows  the  third  verse  of  the 
choral :    "  If  all  the  world  with  fiends  were  filled." 


The  voices  sing  the  melody  in  unison,  while  the 
orchestra  storms  and  rages  round  about  them.  The 
order  of  the  first  part  of  the  Cantata  is  now 
followed  again.  The  tenor  pronounces  the  admoni- 
tion: "Then  close  beside  thy  Saviour's  blood-be- 
sprinkled banner,  my  soul,  remain,"  to  which  in  a 
duet  for  alto  and  tenor  comes  the  reply :  "  How 
blessed  then  are  they,  who  still  on  God  are  calling." 
The  last  verse  of  the  choral  in  beautiful  sustained 
harmony,  smig  a  capella,  forms  the  fitting  close. 
Li  accordance  with  the  custom  followed  by  Bach,  a 
prelude  written  and  played  by  Mr.  Whiting,  the 
Festival  organist,  formed  the  introduction.  The 
laborious  task  of  adapting  the  work  from  the  mere 
sketch  left  by  the  composer,  for  a  performance 
with  grand  orchestra,  Mr.  Thomas  was  compelled  to 
undertake  himself.  He  made  use  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  modern  orchestra ;  but,  as  the  result 
showed,  with  good  judgment.  No  foreign  elements 
were  introduced.  Only  such  motives  and  passages 
as  are  to  be  found  in  the  original  were  employed. 
The  original  reading  was  retained  wherever  practi- 
cable. In  the  duet  for  alto  and  tenor,  for  instance, 
the  only  change  made  was  in  giving  the  part  of  the 
oboe  da  caccia  to  the  English  horn. 

The  chorus  sang  the  Cantata  almost  faultlessly. 
The  choral  in  unison  was  rendered  with  the  great- 
est precision  and  accuracy,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
fusing orchestral  accompaniment.  In  the  last  verse, 
for  voices  alone,  a  beautiful,  sustained,  yet  power- 
ful volume  of  tone  was  developed,  and  the  pitch 
from  beginning  to  end  held  without  the  slightest 
deviation.  In  Handel's  .Jubilate  the  chorus  did  most 
excellent  work.  The  final  Adagio  in  the  last 
chorus,  with  the  mighty  crescendo,  made  itn  over- 
whelming impression. 

The  prize  composition,  "  Scenes  from  Longfellow's 
Golden  Legend,"  by  Dudley  Buck,  was  the  novelty 
of  the  third  evening  concert.  The  work  consists  of 
fourteen  scenes  which  comprise  the  principal  and 
salient  points  of  the  entire  poem.  Of  these,  tln-ee 
are  wholy  instrumental.  It  would  lead  too  far 
to  attempt  detailed  analysis.  There  is  apparent 
throughout  a  perfect  knowledge  of  instrumental 
effects,  alone,  as  well  as  in  combination  with  voices. 
While  the  work  contains  but  little  that  is  strik- 
ingly original,  the  author  can  lay  claim  to  the  merit 
of  liaving  carried  out  successfully  and  satisfactorily 
all  he  has  imdertaken  to  do.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  accomplish  things  which  are  beyond  his  power. 
Of  contrapuntal  writing  and  elaborate  work  there 
is  but  little  to  be  found  in  the  choral  numbers. 
There  is  almost  througliout  a  sameness  of  rhythm 
in  the  different  voices  which  borders  on  monotony. 
There  are,  however,  many  effective  passages  to  be 
found  which  more  than  offset  the  weak  points  of 
the  work.  Its  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  vast 
audience  was  most  flattering.  Every  scene  was 
warmly  applauded,  and  several  were  demanded 
encore.  At  tlie  close  of  the  performance  the  com- 
poser was  called  for  by  the  chorus  and  audience, 
ilr.  Buck  was  conducted  upon  the  stage  and  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pendleton,  President  of  the  Festival 
Association,  and  received  au  ovation  which  must 
have  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  andpleasm-e 
to  him. 

Of  the  work  done  by  the  soloists  and  orchestra 
at  the  evening  and  afternoon  concerts  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  speak  in  detail.  The  band  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  performers,  and  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  the  like  of  orchestral  playing 
has  never  before  been  heard  in  this  country.  The 
richness  and  power  of  tone  which  came  from  tlie 
army  of  strings,  under  the  most  perfect  discipline, 
and  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  the  conductor, 
were  grand  beyond  expression.  The  corps  of  wood 
and  brass  instruments  was  composed  of  solo  artists 
who  knew  how  to  produce  a  large  volume  of  tone 
without  forcing  their  instruments  and  sacrificing 
its  beauty. 

The  Fourth  Musical  Festival  was  certainly  a 
granil  success,  and  beyond  a  doubt  will  prove  a 
land-mark  in  the  history  of  the  musical  develop- 
ment, not  only  of  Cincinnati  and  the  West,  but  of 
the  whole  country. 


Chicago,  May  2i). — The  intere.sts  of  the  musical 
season  have  had  two  centres  of  culmination  in  this 
country,  in  the  great  Festival.s  of  Boston  and  Cincin- 
nati. In  our  own  city,  the  musical  entertainments 
have  beeu  placed  so  far  in  the  shadow  by  these  great 
attractions  that  your  correspondent  felt  that  lie  had 
better  not  trespass  upon  the  space  of  the  ./0H7'n«(,  when 
othcr.s  had  far  nioie  interesting  matter  to  offer,  and 
had  a  just  cJMini  njion  the  cohiniiiH  of  the  paper. 

Since  my  last  note,  we  have  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  K. 
B.  Perry,  the  blind  pianist  of  your  city,  who  gave  us 
the  pleasure  of  lii':iriiig  lain  in  two  recitals.  His  pro- 
grammes continued  interesting  music,  and  he  played 
with  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  interest  of  the  compo- 
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sers  he  was  interpreting.  Indeed  his  accompTLshraentg 
are  of  such  a  high  order,  that  one  is  hardly  able  to  un- 
derstand liow  it  is  possible,  witliout  siglit,  to  obtain 
such  a  command  over  the  pianoforte.  In  this  respect, 
his  energy,  and  the  re.sult  of  his  work,  are  lessons  to' 
many  a  pianist  who  has  the  tall  use  of  all  his  powera;' 
for  when  one  can  accomplish  fo  much  under  the  per- 
plexities that  the  want  of  sight  must  produce,  I  am  sure 
a  man  with  his  whole  powers  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
any  ordinaiy  progress.  In  the  West,  we  need  many 
lessons  upon  the  proper  development  of  talent,  for  the 
superficial  is  often  taking  the  places  which  belong  to 
real  attainment. 

Sensationalism  was  again  the  aoti%-e  power  in  one  of 
our  recent  concerts.  Madame  Rive'-Kmg,  Miss  Litta , 
Miss  Sherwin,  Messrs.  Fritsch,  Conly,  and  Fischer,  with 
Mr.  Dulcken,  came  here  for  a  single  concert,  when  it 
pleased  the  enthusiastic  manager  to  call  the  enteitain- 
ment  a  "Musical  Festival."  That  your  readers  may 
have  some  idea  of  what  this  gentleman  calls  a  Festival, 
I  annex  the  programme :  — 

1.  Flotow  —  Duo  from  "  Martha."  . 

Messrs.  Fritsch  and  Conly. 

2.  Servais  —  Fantaisie  Brillante . 

Mous.  Adolph  Fischer. 

3.  Mozart — Aria  from  tlie  "Magie  Flute." 

Mr.  George  A.  Conly. 

4.  Meyerbeer  —  "  Yane,  Vane,"  (!)  from  "  Roberto. 

Miss  Amy  Sherwin. 

5.  a,  Chopin — Prelude  in  D  flat,  from  Op.  28. 

h.  Mendelssohn  —  Andante  and  Rondo,  from  the  Violin 
Concerto,  Op.  64,  transcribed  for  the  piano  by  Mme . 
Riv6  King. 

Mme.  Rivti  King.  "  ';; 

6.  Donizetti  —  Aria  from  "Lucia."  '  j 

Miss  Marie  Litta.  ' 

7.  Verdi —  Trio  from  "  I-Lombardi." 

Miss  Amy  Sherwin,  Messrs.  Fritsch  and  Conly. 

1.  Saint  Saens  —  Second  Concerto  in  G  minor.  Op.  22. 
Andante  sostenuto  — Allegro  Scherzando  —  Presto. 

Mme.  Rive  King. 
Orchestral  parts  on  Second  Piano,  with  Organ  Obligato 
written  by  Mr.  Dulcken. 
Jlr.  F.  Dulcken. 

2.  Paccini — "  Havvi  lui  Dio," (Preghiera.) 

Miss  Amy  Sherwin. 

3.  Fischer,  a.  "  Au  bord  du  Russian,"  (!) 

h.  "  Caprice  Espagnol." 

Mous .  Adolph  Fischer. 

4.  Benedict  —  "  Carnival  of  Venice." 

Aria  and  Variations. 
Miss  Marie  Litta. 

5.  Rossini  —  "Romanza." 

Mr.  C.  Fritsch. 

6.  Braga  —  Concertaiite. 

Mons.  Adolph  Fischer. 

7.  Berlioz  —  Trio,  from  "  Damnation  de  Faust." 

Miss  Marie  Litta,  Messrs.  Fritsch  and  Conly. 

The  idea  of  so  great  a  musical  gathering  as  a  "  Festi- 
val," beginning  with  so  important  a  work  as  a  Duo 
from  Martha,  may  make  the  lovers  of  music,  or  of 
propriety,  smile.  The  unfitness  of  the  thing  must 
ha^-e  also  become  apparent  to  the  singers;  for  at  the 
last  moment  they  substituted  "the  Fishermen,"  by 
Gabussi,  but  unfortunately  the  work  had  not  received 
tliat  rehearsal  that  its  importance  demanded,  for  Mr. 
Conly  made  many  false  notes,  and  at  one  place  lost 
himself  completely,  but  the  tenor  came  in  with  much 
promptness,  and  helped  over  the  difficulty,  and  the  se- 
lection was  ended  with  more  effect  than  we  had  re.v 
son  to  expect.  Yet  it  was  a  rather  sad  opening  to  a 
•'Festiv.al."  -But  seriously,  the  concert,  notwithstand- 
ing its  very  bombastic  announcements,  had  a  number  of 
good  points.  Mme.  King  played  well,  and  gave  us 
much  plcasm'e.  Also  Mr.  Fischer,  the  'celloist,  and 
Jliss  Lilla  won  the  applause  of  the  audience  for  her 
brilliant  singing.  Miss  Sherwin  sang  with  much  taste, 
although  her  voice  upon  tlie  high  notes  was  not  as 
pleasing  as  one  might  wish.  Perhaps  she  was  not  in 
her  best  voice. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  the  Beethoven  Society  closed 
its  season  with  a  concert,  presenting  the  following 
works;  — 

The  Erl-King's  Daughter,  Ballad, Gade. 

The  Fisherman's  Grave,  A  Ballad  Cantata  for  Solo, 
Quartet  and  Chorus,  with  Orchestral  and  Piano 
Score J,  Maurice  Hubbard. 

Finale  from  1st  Act  of  "  Lohengrin  "     ....    Wagner. 

This  society  has  not  had  the  support  that  it  deseiwed 
this  winter  ;  for,  although  tlie  houses  have  been  well 
filled  at  each  concert,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
financial  return  has  not  been  as  large  as  it  ought  to 
have  been.  Tliis  society  has  undertaken  to  depoud 
u])on  lumie  talent  in  producing  tlie  many  works  they 
have  given  us  this  and  past  seasons,  and  unfortunately 
our  people  do  not  seem  willing  to  encourage  efforts 
made  to  aid  musical  de\"(']opin(_'nt  in  onrcity,  but  de- 
mand tlie  attractiou  tliat  fmcigu  artists  present,  in 
oidci'  to  he  led  to  pay  full  ti  iliutc  to  enterprises  in  the 
concert  direction.  It  is  a  pity  that  sucli  is  a  fact,  for 
we  liave  many  niusicians  in  our  city,  who  should  he 
encouraged  more  than  they  iire. 

At  Hershey  Music  Hall,  a  lumiher  of  popular  mati- 
nees have  been  given,  at  which  our  home.  :irtist3  have 
appeared.     They  have  been  reasonably  successful. 

C.H.  B. 
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a^iisical  S!nstruction. 

jt^K.  CHAS.  li.  ADAMS 

^ill  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Ooeia;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

T^HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violiu)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
pla>iiig.    Address  care  of  O.  DtTSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 

~ri{.  WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 
Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 
Address,  No.  2  Otis  Flace  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

JuTISS  MARY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

PIAJ^IST  AND  TEACHER. 

Address:     O.  DITSON  &=  Co.,  Boston. 


M'' 


Q  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1870-1873,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Chui^ch.  At  Messrs.  Chicktring  &  Sons'. 

A^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


7"    P.    CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF   PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

■^R.  ARTHUR  F007E,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

]\/[RS.    WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

-^R.  CffARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelh.'lm,  Boston,  Mass. 


]\/TR.  JUNIUS  W   jV/ZZ  (Leipsic,  1860101863), 
•'"    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Me.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
hn,  and  -Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


^R.  B.  J.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-f ORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  ChiCkering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

^ERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN, 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Stoke, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

■^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


y- 


C.  D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


^RNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 

Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 


QARLYLE   PETERS/LEA, 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

]^JR.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tre.mont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  m.  to  I  p.  M. 


J^ADAME  RUDERSDOKFF, 

50  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


y,  B.  SHARLAND, 


PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 

READING  and   CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


IfriLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND    ORGAN    LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 

^PUGENE^THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  ar^d  5  o'clock. 

JUilSS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  29th,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Applications  received  daily,  from  10  A.  M.  to  12  M. 


H. 


L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora^  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Si?igi?ig. 

Pupil  0/  Correlli^  A  rthursoru,  Mmes.  A  rnault  and  Moite. 

Piivate  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  piven  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  larpe  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 

■^YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 

^b7whitney, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


lyiLLIAM  J.  WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


CARL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BO.STON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For   Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The   German,"    and   all   occasions 

where  Music  is  required. 

T„.    „„    .(  Military  Band JULIUS  E.  ETCHLER. 

^^'^°^'*=  •{  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avow 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
^W  This  Department  has  citarge  0/  all  the  Pianos  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  0/  Boston. 

T  A  L  K  S  ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT.    8vo,  paper.  $1.00. 
#**  For  sa'e  bi/  all  liookse liars.    Sent,  post-paid  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston, 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  indepentience  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

/is  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature ;  including  from  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of   the 

notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspontience  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  KATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH  HOUGHTON,  OSGOOD  AND  COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

Dvvight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        "  ■  % 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 1175  "  ''* 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  T/ie  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  be  sent 
for  %i.oo  each  additional.  '  " 

Ji^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MOSIO. 

William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "The  Phil- 
ophical  Library."    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  §.3.50. 


Dr.  Pole  divides  his  Trork  into  three  parts.""  Under 
the  head  of  "  The  Material  ol  lHusic,"  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and 'the  '  theoretical 
nature  of  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
II,,  "  The  Elementary  Arrangements  of  the  Material,'' 
are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  musical 
sounds  by  steps  or  degrees  ;  musical  interv.als  ;  history 
of  tlie  musical  scale  ;  the  theoretical  nature  of  the 
diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form  ;  the  ancient  modes  ; 
modern  tonality ;  the  modern  diatonic  scale  as  influ- 
enced by  harmony  ;  the  chromatic  scale  ;  time, 
■  rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "Structure  of  Music," 
Part  III,,  the  author  takes  up  the  subjects  of  melody, 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  devoting  five  chapters  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
ransical  student  the  volnme  will  possess  extraordinary 
nterest  and  value,  —  Boston  Transcript. 

*J^For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  by-  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIPFLIN  &  CO,,  BOSTON. 


BRITISH  POETS. 

RIVERSIDE  EDITION. 


A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  the  best 
English  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth, 
emliracing  all  the  Poems  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Authors,  with  Selections  from  the  Mi- 
nor Poets;  accompanied  with  Biogr.aphical, 
Historical,  and  Critical  Notices,  Kdiied  by 
Professor  Francis  J,  Child,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Steel-jjlate  portraits  of  the  Poets  ac- 
company many  of  the  volumes.  The  Riverbide 
Kdilion  is  an  elegant  library  edition,  in  sixty 
seven  volumes,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and 
tastefully  bound.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
per  volume,  $1.75  ;  h.alf  calf,  $.3  50. 
The  edition  comprises  the  foUowing  authors  : 

Akeaside  and  Eeattie,  1  vol. 

Ballads,  4  vols. 

Etirns,  1  vol. 

Butler,  1  vol. 

Byron,  5  vols, 

Campbell  and  Falconer,  1  vol. 

Chatterton,  I  vol. 

Chaucer,  .3  vols. 

Churchill,  Pamell,  and  Tickell,  2  vols 

Coleridge  and  Keats,  2  vols. 

Cowper,  2  vols, 

Dryden,  2  vols. 

Gay,  1  vol. 

Goldsmith  and  Gray,  1  vol. 

Herbert  and  Vaughan,  1  vol. 

Eerrick,  1  vol. 

Hood,  2  vols, 

Milton  and  Marvell,  2  vols. 

Montgomery,  2  vols, 

Moore,  3  vol.s. 

Pope  and  Collins,  2  vols. 

Prior,  1  vol, 

Ecott,  5  v(j1.s, 

Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  1  tciI. 

Shelley,  2  vols, 

Ekelton  and  Donne,  2  vols. 

Southey,  5  vols, 

Spenser,  .3  vuls, 

Surrey  and  Wyatt,  1  vol. 

Swift,  2.  vols, 

Thomcon,   1  vol. 

Watts  and  White,  1  vol. 

Wordsworth.  3  vol.'). 

Young,   1  vol. 

The?*'  volume*  are  of  po  hi^h  and  even  a  style  of  eicel- 
lpnc»-  lh:it.  it  woulil  \>p  iinpo-^ihlp  tn  pay  that  any  ODe  poet 
li.i*  faretl  better  or  woive  than  liif  hrcthren,  an  to  the  de- 
Uti*  of  eiltiorini  labor,  or  the  njiuute  fidelity  of  the  presd 
.—  yr/rlh  Amnrican  lievifw. 

Tn\r  iperii-j  of  the  r.ritl^h  Pwlf  In  by  far  the  l.rpt  collec- 
lioti  «e  hjive  an.v  where  met  with.  —  ,\rw   York  Times, 

The  periep  of  ntltijih  Vwt*.  in  Ita  pr«(ent  form,  cannot 
fail  to  win  the  faror  of  Ijook  loteM,  It  lit  admlnihly 
A/tipted  for  the  lll;rary.  printed  on  delicately  tiiitei]  paper 
with  clear  tyj>e  and  wide  tnarKin.atcmctirvly  and  Rubt4tan- 
tlally  bound.  —  Providenet  Jtiurnal. 

In  no  other  phape  U  it  powihle  to  secure  M  complete  ao 
edition  of  the  ptandard  lihtiph  l>r>fttt  Ro  well  made  or  at  »0 
mofjerate  a  price,  —  J\'ew  Yorle  J^retiing  Poit 

This  edition  of  the  ptandard  Briti«h  r,oet«  U  in  everT 
way  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  every  library  whlca 
Ip  not  already  pupplied  with  IheM  lit<;rary  Creuaurca. — 
Boiton  A'lvertiter. 

•«•  For  taif  hy  all  BnokielUrl.  Sent,  pot'.-pnid,  on  r« 
ttipt  of  pTiet  tty  the  PuUtihers 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4,  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE, 

LUNCH  COUNTER. 

FANCY  OYSTERS, 
PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS. 

Table  d'hote  dinner,  from  i  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

Tliis  place,  of  oyer  tm'enty  years'  standing,  where  Fi'enc]i 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a 
first-class  liestaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for 
prompt  service;  also.  Private  l.>iiiiM|  Kooins  for  families  or 
parties  after  concert  or  theatriOT^erformancea,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  patroii£(|;  of  connoisseurs  of 


VOSSLER'S 


parties  after  concert  or  theatr 
spectfully  sul 
good  cooking, 

"WINE  AND  CIGAKS  of  my  Wm  importation. 


Ox>en  tm  12  o'cloclt,  T.  M. 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


Cafe  Restaurant. 

IMPORTED   WINES,    ETC. 

"^Tiich  are  highly  recommended. 


Dinner  and  Supper  Parties,  Clubs,  Literary 
Musical,   College  Classes,  etc. 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

VGSSLBR'S, 
Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ALFRED   MUDGE  &  SON, 

P£.4JJV  ANT)  OMXAMBNTAr 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

S4  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MUSICAL  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY, 


WRITINGS  OF  T.  B.  ALDRICH. 


As  a  writer  of  brief  and  thoroaghlj  entertaining  stories,  sparkling  with  natural  humor,  and  always 

delightfully  poetic  in  the  descriptive  passages,  he  is  not  Burpassed  by  any  other  of  our  authors. 

New  York  'j'l  ibune. 

I  hiive  been  reading  some  of  the  poems  this  evening,  and  find  them  rich,  sweet,  and  imaginative  in 
ench  a  degree  that  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  fresher  syni|iaihies  in  order  to  tasie  all  the  deliglit  that 
every  reader  ought  to  draw  froiu  tlioin,  I  was  con.scious,  here  aud  there,  of  a  delicacy  that  I  hardly 
dared  to  breathe  upon.  —  Nathaniel  }1awtuousb. 

THE   STILLWATER  TRAGEDY, 

Now  appearing  in  Tue  Atlajs^tio  Monxii2.t. 


The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.    16mo,  $1.50. 

Illustrated  by  Soi..  Evti.nge,  Jr. 

Tom  Railoy  has  captivated  all  his  acquaint- 
ances, lie  must  be  adilcd  hcrcal'ler  to  the  boys' 
gallery  of  favorite  cliaracters,  side  by  siilo  with 
"  Kobinson  Crusoe,"  ami  the  "Swiss  Family  Rob- 
inson," and  "Tom  Brown  at  Kiigby."  —  New 
y'ork  Tribune. 

An  admirable  ppcciracn  of  wh.at  a  boy's  story 
should  be,  —  /loston  Advertiser. 

The  best  story  of  a  bov  ever  written  in  Amer- 
ica, and  one  of  the  genufuely  witty  and  readable 
books,  —  Jlarlford  Couraid. 

Marjorie  Daw  anil  Other  People.    IGnio, 

81.50;  paper,  SI. 00. 

"Marjorie  Oiiw  .ind   Other  reojilo  "  is,  in   its 

w.ay,  a   marvel  of  inyennity A)iari   from 

tile  s])Ct'iiil  and  remarkable  talent  he  <lispl:iys  in 
taking  in  liis  readers.  hi>  literary  po\\'er  is  undeni- 
able; and  his  descriptions  of  IWnv  Knglaml  life 
are  among  the  best  that  have  ajipcared,  —  London 
Atfitnauni:' 

Jlr,  Aldricb  has  a  very  high  repntalion  on  tlic 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  this  volume  should 
do  much  to  e.\lcud  it  on  this,  —  London  Siiectalor. 

Clotli  of  Gold  and  Other  Poems,    l  Gmo, 

S1.50;  half  calf,  $3,00;  morocco,  $1.00. 

The  qualities  which  make  Jlr,  Aldrich's  prose 
»o  charming  are  the  very  ones  which  insure  suc- 
cess to  his  poetical  writings.  Full  of  vivid  jn'ct- 
nrea,  delicate  imaginin;:H,  and  dainty  conceits, 
they  cannot  fail  to  delight  the  lover  of  poetry. — 
Worcesttr  fulladiiirn. 

Knou^'h  to  give  him  a  la.sting  reputation  as  one 
of  tho  mo^t  eminent  American  poets, —  J'hc  Inde- 
pendent (,\ew  York). 

We  think  of  no  American  poet,  unless  it  be  Ed- 
gar I'oe,  who  Burjia-sses  him  in  richness  of  imag- 
imition,  in  ipiaininess  ajid  delicacy  of  expressiou. 
—  7'Ae  Ltbertd  Christian. 

The  Story  of  a  Cat.  Tran-sLated  from  tLe 
French  of  ICmile  do  la  l?cdollii?re,  by  T,  B. 
Aldhicii,  ■  lllustmted  with  a  profusion  of 
silhouettes,  4 to,  $1.00,  An  iidmirablc  trans- 
lation of  a  thoroughly  entertaining  story, 
whi<',h  is  nuide  still  more  amusing  by  the 
many  humorous  pictures. 


Prudence  Palfrey.     With  a  picture   of 

Prudence  by  IUbt  IUllock  Footb.  16mo, 
$1,50;  paper,  $1,00. 

They  have  an  exquisite  treat  before  them  who 
have  nut  yet  read  "  I'rudence  J'alfrey."  It  is 
Jlr,  Aldrich  decidedly  at  his  liest,-^the  plot 
W(:ll  elal)or;ited  and  sulliciently  exciting,  and  the 
Slory  unfolded  with  delicacy,  wit,  dramatic  eng- 
gcsiiveness,  ami  in  Knglish  altogether  ]ierfectaud 
sweet. — i'ltnsttan   Onion. 

While  ill  the  undercnrrent  of  thoughtfulness  it 
display.s,  and  in  arii'^tic  liriisb  and  in  poetical 
grace,  it  resembles  the  best  work  of  Mr,  CHiver 
Wendell  Holmes,  it  has  a  descriptive  delicacy 
which  is  wholly  tho  author's  own.  —  lleuue  da 
/Mux  Mondes. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba.    1  Gmo,  $1.50. 

The  story  is  one  of  singular  freshness  and  in- 
terest, and  from  lirst  to  last  it  fs  treated  with  a 
certain  cbarmiiig  resjicct  for  its  rare  iiiialiiics. 
.  ',  .  .  To  stiy  that  it  is  witty  and  full  of  a  genial 
s))irit  is  to  sav  that  it  is  Air.  Aldrich's  work. — 
W.  1).  llou-Ki.i..s, 

Aside  from  the  bean ty  and  fii.scination  of  tho 
story  itself,  the  latter. half  of  tlie  book  contains 
one  of  the  most  charming  records  of  trii\'el  e.vyie- 
rieiice  in  Swit/erhnnl  to  bo  met  with  in  recent 
literature. —  Utiat  llerahl. 

Flower  and  Thorn,  and    Later  Poems. 

ICmo,  Sl.l'.'j;  bait  calf,  S-'i.OO. 

I'ossess  the  characteristic  qutililies  of  his  verse 
—  delicate  Jibiy  of  fancy  and  exquisite  Mnisli  and 
precision  of  language,  Jlr.  Aldricb  has  heard 
more  sulililo  loncs  than  any  oilier  American  poet, 
and  not  even  Teiiiiyson  has  a  keener  feeling  for 
the  artistic  side  of  \erse,  —  Api>liIoiis'  .lonrmd. 

What  Mohainiiicd  said  so  many  times  about 
tho  Koran  is  jnst  as  true  of  this  little  volnme. 
"  There  is  no  doubt  about  this  book."  None  what-  • 
ever.  It  is  as  ceil.'iiiily  a  book  of  jioetry  as  it  is  a 
book,  —  ])oetry  of  the  most  airy,  dcliciite,  fantas- 
tical sort ;  as  daiiily  and  delicious  as  can  be. — 
Chrislian  Iteiiislcr  (Boston). 

Baby  Bell.     A   Iloliduy  Volume.     Fully 
illustrated.     Sm.all   quarto,   cloth,    fuU  gilt, 
$1.50;  morocco,  or  tree  calf,  $5.00. 
A  beautiful  edition  of  this  exquisite  ballad,  Il- 
lustrated with  rare  feeling  and  arlialio  skill. 


For  sale  hy  Booksellers.     Sent,  potl-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hy  the  PuhliiJicr.i, 
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THE 


EMERSON 


Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000-  Tliey 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

PAR  IN  ADVASrCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE    BEST    MADE. 

Tlie  EBIEKSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREKOOMS, 

595   Washington    St.,    Boston. 


The  Commonwealth  says:  "To  improve  a  piano  is  to 
add  to  the  delight  of  human  existence.  Mr.  A.  M. 
McPhail,  of  thi.s  city,  has  just  done  this  in  a  manner 
"v\'orthy  of  special  mention.  He  has  constructed  an 
upriglit  piano,  which,  for  Inilliancy,  power  and  quality 
of  tone,  uniformity  of  register,  and  .standing  in  tune, 
excels  any  instrument  of  similar  grade  that  we  have 
ever  listened  to.  This  decideratum  has  been  the  study 
of  Mr.  McPhail  for  many  years,  and,  with  true  Scoteli 
persistence  becoming  liis  nationality,  he  has  at  last 
surmounted  all  difficulties,  and  will  soon  place  upon 
the  market  a  line  of  these  beautiful  instrument.  Not 
only  is  all  that  creates  the  harmony  of  faultless  con- 
struction, the  result  of  long  and  careful  observation, 
experience  and  professional  technique,  but  the  jjurely 
mechanical  details  are  of  the  highest  merit.  We  are 
not  extravagant  nor  partial  when  we  express  the  opin- 
ion that  he  has  produced  a  piano  that  is  unequalled, 
much  less  suiixassed.  It  can  be  seen  at  630  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 


BOSTON  COl^SERVATORY  OF  iUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   18G7. 

3  Ncrt;  more   tlian  from    tliree  to  four 

pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Tweuty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Tlioroug:li  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

"Wliich  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  Noveuaber, 
IFebruary,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBXIRG,  Director. 

BALLADS  AND  LYRICS. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Hekry  Caeot  Lodge.    IGmo. 

.^1.25. 

A  very  attractive  collection  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  best  ballads  and  lyrics  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can Literature.  Hardly  any  striking  poem  of  these 
classes,  from  "Chevy  Chase"  to  '•  The  Wonderful  One- 
Hoss  Shay,"  is  omitted  from  this  book,  which  is  equally 
desirable  for  use  in  schools  and  in  the  family  circle. 


#*#  For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  jiostpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  fuOHshcrs. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


THE    CHICKERING 


OVER    55,000    MADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  ttie  exclusive_use  of  first-class 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 


Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  {OF  ANT  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,      .- 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  Established  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 

THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

MAKtlFACTUEED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Church  Street,  New  York. 

DRY  PROCESS  OF  COPYING. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Musicians  to  our  New  Method  of  Copying,  by  which  an  original  Trriting 
of  Music,  etc.,  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  the  expense  and  time  of  manuscript 
reduplication,  lithographing  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copjang  hitherto  in  use.  To  Organists  and 
Leaders  of  cliurch-choirs,  Orchestral  Conductors,  Band-masters,  musical  orgauizatioiis,  and  musicians  generally  — 
all  who  have  any  use  for  duplicate  or  manifold  copies  of  music,  tlie  Hektograph  will  be  found  invaluable,  as  from, 
one  original  copy  made  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  it  will  give  back  from  fifty  to  one  hundi'ed  perfect  copies.  The  Hek- 
tograph is  already  in  use  by  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  Conductors,  and  ]\lusical  Societies. 

We  are  prepared  to  suply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  and  also 
with  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

For  Prices  and  other  particulars,  send  for  Clrculai*. 
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Welcome  Chorus  ! 

A    NETF    SONG    BOOK    FOE     HIGH     SCHOOLS, 
ACADEMIES,  AND  SEMINARIES. 

By  W.  S.  TILDEN. 
Price  $1.00,  or  $0.00  per  Do/aen. 

A  grand  good  book,  of  255  pages,  well  filled  with  the 
hest  part  songs,  a.  large  collection  of  sacred  music  forprac- 
tice,  and  opening  and  closing  exercises,  also  the  elements 
on  a  new  plan.  Specimen  copies  mailed,  postfree,  for 
$1.00, 


Tal'e  intTi  yoxc  to  the  seashore  or  the  mountairis,  one  of 
Ditscn  <£■  Co.'s  sptencHd  ro^'umes  of  Lculid  Jiiusic.  More 
than  thirty  are  published.    Someof  theviare:  — 

Arthur  Sulliran's  Tocal  Album    ------    §1.00 

Gems  of  Englisli  Song;.    66  songs.    ------  2.00 

Gems  of  German  Song,    79  songs.    -    -    -    r    -    -  2.00 

Sunshine  of  Song.    6S  songs.      --------  2.00 

Gems  of  Strauss.    SO  'Waltzes,  etc.    ------  2.00 

Cluster  of  Gems.    43  Pieces.    -- 2.00 

Home  Circle.    Vol.  1.    170  Pieces.    ------  2.00 

Also  take  for  the  summer  THE  MUSIC'-4L  EECOBD, 
Tvhich  will  bring  new  music  every  week.    §2.00  per  year. 


OLIVER    DITSON  &  CO.,   Boston. 


NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A .  E.  Ropes. 

BREAK  BEEAK J.  F.  Eudolpbsen. 

LAST  GREETING .' H.Levi. 

OH,  FISEIEE  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  ,4T  HOME J.  Barnet. 

SPEINGTDIE E.  Becker. 

THE  OVTL  a:ND  THE  PUSSY  0.41..  Wm.  F.  Aptborp. 
Published  by 

CARL    PRUFER, 

Zi  West  Steeet,  Boston. 


VOCAL  CULTURE. 

The  Cultivation  of  tlie  Voice  in  Elocution. 
By  Jajnies  E.  Murdoch  &  William  Russell. 


Price. 


$1.25. 


The  object  of  tliis  voluine  is  to  furnisli  the  groundwork 
of  practical  elocution,  ami  -whatever  explanations  are 
needed  for  the  training  of  the  vociU  organs,  and  the  culti- 
vation  of  the  voice,  'the  skill  with  Avhich  this  object  is 
accomplished  is  attested  by  the  greot  and  permanent  pop- 
ularity of  the  work. 

***  For  sale  by  boolvsellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Normal  Musical  Institute, 

CANANDAIGTJA,  N.  Y. 


A   St^niER    SCHOOL.     THmD    SEASON,  FROM 

JULT  7  to  AUGUST  10,  1880. 

A  delightful  summer  resort.    Good  board  at  low  prices. 
The  instruction  of  ten  eminent  musicians,  includiiig 

AT.  H.  SHEETt'OOT),  riano, 

EUGENK  TH.VyEK,  Organ, 

HAEHY  WHEELEK,  voice, 

E.  H.  SHEEWOOD,  Theory. 

A  full  coxuse,  not  equalled  anywhere  outside  the  largest 
cities,  for  only  S1.5.(J0,  including  at  least  fifteen  piano, 
organ,  song,  violin  and  'cello  recitals.  All  interested  in 
music  should  send  for  circular  to 

WM.  H.  SHERWOOD,  Director, 

1.57  Tremoiit  St.,  l^oston,  Mass. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  r.ITTEP.,  Director. 
An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing, 
Pliino,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  ftill  particulars  furnished. 

S,  L,  C.U-DWELL.  D.  D.,  President. 


THE     GOLD£N    I.£G£ND. 

By  II.  W.  LosofelixjW.    Xew  Edition.    .?1, 

A  new,  tasteful,  inexpensive  edition  of  this  beautiful 
dramatic  f>oem,  which  has  been  admired  and  enjoyed  all 
over  the  civilized  world. 


•»•  For  sale  by  VK.kscllers,    Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
ot  price  by  the  J'ubli.sbcrH, 

HOUGHTON,  .MIFFLIX  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Successors  to  Uougbtou,  Osgood  &  Co. 


SOME  FAMOUS  SONGS. 

An  Art-llistorica]  Sketch. 
By  FjVNNIE  EAyMOND  RITTER.    30  cents. 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

An  Art^Historical  Study. 
By  FANNIE  RAYMOND  RITTER.    25  cents. 

MUSIC  AND   MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  Criticisms. 
By  ROBERT  SCHUJLiNN.    Edited,  translated,  and  an- 
notated by  Fax.vy  R.iYJlOXD  RiTTEE. 

First  series,  third  edition,  S3.75.     A  second  series  will 
shortly  be  issued. 

EDWAED  SCHUI5EETH  &  CO.,  New  York. 
"WILEIABI  EEEYES,  London. 


Ilie  Beriard  Mmim  Mm\  Party. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
E.  M.   HEINDL, 
JOHN  MULLALY, 


F.  LISTEMANN, 
ALEX.  HEINDL, 
H.  A.  GREENE, 


Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 


Pruefer's  Music  Store   34  West  St.,  Boston. 


MME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professorofthe  A  rt  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


J[fADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 
SI&  East  Tenth  St.,  New  York  City. 


Q    A.  SHAW,  Madison,  Wis. 


COilPOSITIOSS  FUEXISEED  FOB  SPECIAX  OCCASIOi'S. 

Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


G 


EORGE    T.   BULLING. 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HARMONT. 


^^  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, care 

A.-\iERicA2>r  Art  JouRisrAL, 

23  Union  Square, 

Kew  York. 


KNAPP'S 


Contains  innredients  never  ■before  UHCd  in  a  remefly  for  affections  of  the 
tliroat  and  voice.  Purely  vegetable;  vigorous  in  their  action:  harmless  to 
iiiliint  or  adult;  and  invaluable  tn  sintrers  and  speakers.  Convenient  to 
(■arrv  and  u-^e-  From  Uniffj,'ists,  price  :',b  cents;  or  address  E.  A.  OLDS, 
P.  6.  Box  2895,  New  Yorw. 

''The  Histm-!/  of  n  Voice  Lost  and  Won,"  b'j  Rev.  H.  W.  Knapp,  L>.  D., 
sent,  ^jost'paiil.,  on  application. 


MR.  HOWELLS'S    NEW  STORY. 


DISCOVERED  COUNTRY. 


1  vol.,  12mo,  tastefully  bound,  $1.50. 

It  is  impossilile  not  to  discover  in  this  worl<  a  deliberate  and  very  noteworthy  advance  npon  its 
antlior's  part  to  a  hii^her  (liaue  of  littion  tliaii  he  lias  hitherto  attempred.  Tlie  conception  ot  Dr. 
Boyntuii  i>  a  hit  of  masterly  vvoik,  evincing;  a  subtlety  of  psycholoi^iral  observation  and  a  lieeuness 
of  "psvchiiloi;ical  iiciietracion  v\ holly  uumaluhed  in  American  iictitious  literature  outside  the  pages  of 
Uawthiiriie.  —  A'ew  )'orlc  ICoenniy  I'ust. 

IIo  makes  a  verv  interesting  use  of  the  element  of  Spiritualism.  —  N.  Y.  Times. 

The  "  Undiscovered  Country  "  certainly  strikes  de^■p^^T  than  any  of  his  previous  storios,  nvithont 
lo=iiii'  any  of  the  charm  of  style  or  UiiisU  l:hut  has  characterized  them.  —  The  Gulden  Rule  (Boston). 


5j^=-  The  price  of  Mr.  Howells's  daoclcciino  books  is  reduced  from  $2.00 
to  $  l..'>()  each. 


The  Lady  of  tlie  Aroostook.    i2mo,  fi-.-iO. 

Mr.  lU.w.rlls  h!is  ilnii."  niii.-l*  for  AmHric:in  lin-niniro ; 
intlli^  storv  he  itiso  tltiH..!  much  f.T  AlU''rif;iii  ^neial  life, 
and  witli  eiqui"ite  fTM-e  an. I  .li'liracv  uiakfS  ^■lai^  hmv 
purer  i«^  thi- atumsphere  that  i»  hmithi.il  hy  thi-  .4ijicTMan 
eirl  than  tliat  whicli  inrvaii™  the  Coiitiiirnt.  Wholesome 
truth,  easy  narrative,  an. I  the  daintiest  humor  comluue  to 
make  the  "uovel  delightful  ou  every  page.  —  Hcrt/ord  Cou- 
rant. 

Their  Wnddinpr  Journey.    i2mo,  illustrated 

by  Hi)]ipin,  Sl.-'iO.     ^7ie  ;Same.     "  LilUe  Clas- 
sic" stvle.     SI. 25. 

IVith  just  enouRh  of  story  and  dialogue  tn  ttivp  to  it  the 
interest  of  a  novel,  it  is  al.so  one  of  the  uio>t  eh.iruiiiig 
books  of  travel  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  like  hearing 
the  storv  of  his  summer  travel  from  the  lips  of  au  luti- 
niitte   tiieiiJ.— C/in.stran  /^..ir.sJer  (lioston). 

A   Chiiuce   Actlliailltiuice.     Illustrated,  12mo, 
SX.-M.      Tlie   ^aiiie.      "Little    Classic"   style, 

SI  .2.'). 

One  ean  hardly  overpraise  the  charm  nnd  grlieejwith 
wliii-h  Mr.  Iloivefls  has  invested  the  "  acquaintanee,  and 
the  ex.|lli»ite  delii-aey  with  which  he  has  lleuted  Ihe  love 
into  which  it  ripeiied.  Mis  observation  is  close  and  accil- 
rate  .  his  knowled|;e  of  women  i.-  Riin|.ly  marvelous  ;  he  la 
au    artist  iu  his  dusci-iptiuu  o£  Bceuery.  —  iSojiim  AdvOT- 


A  Foregone  Conclusion.    ]2mo,  Si.50. 

Mr.  Ilowells  h;i.s  before  this  given  us  charming  stories  ; 
but  in  this  last  book  \\ehave  a  very  nolde  tragedy.  There 
is  the  same  grace  of  style,  the  same  deliwile  portraiture 
and  hue  humor,  as  in  his  earlier  works.  Itut  in  this  one 
he  has  laid  held  of  far  deeper  elements  ot  character  and 

life The  kimi  of  power  it  displ.iys  is  rare,  not  alone 

iu  .\merican,  hut  in  any  literature. —  CkrixLian   Union. 
Venellau   Life.      Including.'  Comnicreial,  .Social, 
ilisioiical,  and  Artistic  Notes  of  Venice.    12nio, 

SL.'Jl). 

Mr  Ilowells  deserves  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  Amer- 
ican travelers.  This  volume  thoroughly  justihes  its  title  ; 
it  does  give  a  true  and  vivid  and  almost  a  complete  picture 
of  Wnetlan  life.  —  Puil  Mail  (JaztUe. 

Italian  .lonrneys.    i2mo,  si.w. 

The  reader  w  ho  has  gone  over  the  ground  which  ^fr 
Ilowells  describes  will  he  struck  with  the  lifelike  fresh- 
ness and  accuracy  of  his  sketciies,  while  he  will  admire 
the  brilliailt  f;iucy  which  has  cast  a  rii-h  poetical  coloring 
even  around  the  prosaic  higu,\vays  of  ordiuary  travel. — 
AV«.    Y:,rlc   Tnbiin'. 

Siil)iirl)an  Sketches.    i2mo,  illnstr.-tted,  si.so. 

A  charming  volume,  full  of  fresh,  vivacious,  witty,  and 
in  every  way  delightful  pictures  of  life  iu  the  vicinity  of 
a  great  city. — AeiiJ   \tirlc  Obseruer. 


tt.str. 

J[^=  The  above  eight  volumes,  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  put  up  in  a  box,  cloth,  $12.00 ;  half 
calf,  J.28.UO. 


Out  of  the   Question.     A  Comedy.     "Little 

Classic"  style.      *l.2r). 

This  sei.ms  to  us  one  ot  the  most  charming  ol  all  Mr. 
Howells's  u orks.  —  BiMoii  AJoertiser. 

A    Counterfeit    Presentment.     A   Comedy 

"  Little  Cbussic"  style.     .*1.2.'>. 

Tn  this'i-oinedv  Mr.  Ilowells  gives  new  proof  of  his  rare 
insight  into  chai'.acler,  and  ability  to  portray  it  by  eltectiyo 
anil^discriniinating  toiudies,  of  iiis  tine  sense  of  dramatic 
scenes  and  incidents,  and  ot  his  exquisite  literary  skill. 

A  Day's  Pleasure.     Vest-Pocket  Series.     II- 

liistr:tir-d,  eloih,  50  cent,'). 

A  delightful  sketch,  describing  the  ndventures,  inci- 
dents, and  companionships  of  a  day's  |di'asuring  down 
lioslon  llai-hor.  ending  with  tile  (Inding  of  a  lost  child, 
and  restoring  him  to  hia  tuther.  It  in  tcjlJ  in  Jlr.  llowoUo'a 
most  clutrming  style. 

Pocm.s.     "  Little  Chissic  "  stylo.     $1 .25. 

In  his  prose,  Mr.  Ilowells  Is  a  poet:  In  his  poems  there 
Is  all  the  grice  tif  111-  prose,  and  a  deeper  sentiment  con- 
cvuled  Ueueatb  the  uiulodiuurf  liuurt. —  CUvdaild  lienitd. 


Tlie  Parlor  Car.    Farce.    Vcst-Pockct  Scries 
50  cents. 
A  delightful  little  comedy. 

Clioice  Autobiography.    F.dited,  with  Critical 
and  Biographical  Kssays,  by  W.  I).  Howklls. 
"  Little  Cla.ssic  "  style.     Per  volnnie,  SI  2.5. 
1,  2.     Memoirs  of  Frederica  Sophia  Wilhel- 
mina,  Maritraviiie  of  Btiireuth. 

3.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  Thomas 
I'^  II  wood. 

4.  Edward  flilibim, 

5.  Vittorio  Allieri. 

6.  Carlo  Golihiiii. 

7.  8    Fr.an  ;ois  Marmontel. 

This  series  of  autohiographics  is  a  real  acquisition  to 
that  large  class  of  readers  who  enjov  this  most  fascinating 
department  of  literature.  —  Wnnrstn  Spi/. 

We  wish  the  rea.ling  public  cnnld  be  strongly  Impressed 
with  the  interest  and  imiJortance  of  the  choice  series  of 
autobiographies.  The  sulijects  are  chosen  wilh  great  Jndlt- 
lueiit  and  taste,  and  each  life  Is  preceded  by  an  essay  from 
.Mr.  llowells'B  accomplished  pea.  — I'ruoutencc  Journal. 


•»*  For  mill  III/  fjonlc.wllars.     Sent,  post-fiaid,  on  receipt  of  price  hi/  Ihe  PiilJishem, 
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THE   MUSICAL   VERSIONS 
GOETHE'S  "FAUST." 


OF 


BY  ADOLPHE    JULLIEN.^ 


II. 


THE  FAUST  OF  PEINCE  EADZIWILL.  OF  BIETZ, 
OF  CONKADUf  KKEUTZEE,  OF  L.  G0KDI6IANI,  OF 
JOSEPH  GBEGOIB,  OF  HENRY  COHEN,  OF  HUGH 
PIEESON,  OF  BOITO,  OF  FEEDINAA^D  DE  EODA, 
AND  OF  ED.  LASSEN. 

In  1835,  Prince  Anton  Eadziwill,^  gover- 
nor of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  for  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  for  the  rest  a  jjassionate 
amateur  of  music  and  a  brilliant  violoncellist, 
published  at  Berlin  a  musical  poem  of  Faust, 
having  perliaps  the  Capellmeister  Wilhelin 
Schneider  for  a  collaborator.  This  remark- 
able work,  as  Fetis  says,  has  been  executed 
in  many  cities  of  Germany,  and  represented 
many  times  at  Berlin,  where  the  Royal 
Academy  often  plays  it  on  the  anniversarj'  of 
the  Prince's  death.  Goetlie  has  praised  it  in 
the  year  1814  of  his  Annals:  "  The  visit  of 
Prince  Radziwill  awakened  a  desire  difficult 
to  satisfy ;  the  original  mujic  which  he  has 
composed  for  Faust,  this  happy  and  entranc- 
ing music,  gave  us  only  a  remote  hope  of 
bringing  upon  the  stage  this  singular  work." 

Finall3s  toward  the  year  1836,  Julius 
Rietz,^  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Zelter,  and  a 
very  able  violoncellist,  had  Faust  represented 
after  his  fashion  in  the  theatre  founded  by 
Immermann  at  Diisseldorf.  He  had  been 
expressly  called  there  b}'  Mendelssohn,  who 
had  confided  to  him  the  musical  direction  of 
that  theatre.  He  soon  succeeded  Mendelssohn 
in  the  post  of  musical  head  of  the  city ;  then 
he  became  at  once  director  of  the  Gewandhavis 
of  Leipzig  and  conductor  of  the  orchestra 
at  the  theatre,  and  finally  Capellmeister  of  the 
king  of  Saxony. 

At  very  nearly  the  same  period,  Conradin 
Kreutzer,  whose  works  are  more  remarkable 
for  qualities  of  technical  structure  and  ex- 
perience, than  for  richness  of  invention,  com- 
posed and  had  executed  at  Vienna  a  series  of 
pieces  on  the  principal  scenes  of  Faust.  This 
renowned  musician,  who,  of  very  low  extrac- 
tion, had  known  how  to  elevate  himself 
to  the  first  rank  in  his  art  by  dint  of  perse- 
verance and  of  labor,  finished,  as  he  had  be- 
gun, under  the  patronage  of  Goethe.  He 
had,  in  fact,  composed  his  second  theatrical 
work  upon  Goethe's  comic  opera  libretto, 
Jery  und  Bately,  and  had  seen  it  played  in 
the    Court    theatre    of   Vienna    through   the 


1  We  translate  from  "Goethe  et  la  Musique:  Ses  Juya- 
ments,  son  Injtuence,  Les  Oeuvres  qu'il  a  insplrees."  Par 
Adolphe  Jullien,  Paris,  18S0.  —Ed. 

-  Prince  Anton  Heinricll  Eadziwill,  bom  at  Posen  in 
1775;  died  at  Berlin  in  1h33.  The  exact  nomenclature  of 
the  scenes  and  pieces  of  his  score  will  be  found  in  the 
JJictionaire  ties  Musiciens  Polonaises  et  Slaves,  by  M. 
Sowinslci. 

"  Bom  at  Berlin  in  1812:  died  at  Dresden  iu  1877. 


mi.scalculation  of  the  director,  Weigl,  who, 
always  hostile  to  young  debutants,  Iiad  only 
given  this  piece  under  the  conviction  tliat  it 
would  have  no  success.  The  expectation  of 
"the  envious  man  was  deceived,  and  this  rep- 
resentation recruited  numerous  partisans  for 
the  young  musician.  Goethe  had  served  him 
favorably  at  his  debut ;  he  inspired  him 
equally  well  at  the  end  of  his  career;  for 
these  two  works  may  be  ranked  among  the 
best  wliich  Conradin  Kreutzer  has  produced 
for  theatre  or  concert. 

To  adapt  to  the  German  poem  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  Italian  muse  was  a  perilous  un- 
dertaking, only  to  be  excused,  in  case  of  non- 
success,  by  the  honor  of  attempting  it.  The 
Italian  Opera,  Fausto,  by  Gordigiani,^  ap- 
peared in  1837  at  the  Pergola  Theatre  in 
Florence.  The  author  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  seduced  by  a  very  bad  libretto,  and  had 
finished  his  music  in  a  very  short  time  at  a 
fixed  date.  The  result  was  a  flagrant  fiasco, 
one  of  the  few  such  to  be  counted  in  the  his- 
tory of  theatrical  revolutions.  This  check 
was  due  to  the  absurdities  of  the  book,  to  in- 
■sufficient  reliearsals,  to  the  negligence  of  the 
artists,  and  finally  to  the  puerility  of  the 
machinery  employed  for  the  transformations 
and  enchantments.  The  music,  in  which  one 
remarked  some  facile  melodies,  was  not  of 
force  enough  to  exorcize  such  a  disaster. 
This  unfortunate  event  was,  as  it  were,  a  pre- 
sage of  the  career  of  the  author,  who  went 
on  composing  pieces  of  chamber-music,  and 
vocal  melodies,  without  ever  being  able  to 
succeed  upon  the  stage. 

At  the  very  period  when  Berlioz  was  writ- 
ing the  first  scenes  of  his  Damnation  dc  Faust, 
in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  agitation  of 
Paris,  a  young  Belgian  musician  was  polish- 
ing and  repolishing  a  score  inspired  by  the 
same  subject,  which  he  wished  soon  to  pro- 
duce in  public.  On  the  27tli  of  January, 
1847,  Joseph  Gregoir  had  his  work  executed 
at  Antwerp  in  a  grand  festival  which  he  had 
organized  with  the  aid  of  two  hundred  sing- 
ers and  as  many  instrumentalists.  The  debut 
of  the  young  composer  made  a  great  noise  in 
his  native  country.  The  concert  took  place 
in  the  hall  of  the  Cite,  "  all  resplendent  with 
lights,"  say  the  journals  of  the  time.  Ladies 
of  the  city  sang  the  choruses,  and  so  the 
tickets  for  the  festival  Gregoir  were  at  a  pre- 
mium for  some  days  at  the  Bourse.  The 
author  was  received  with  acclamations,  and 
was  sung  in  verse  and  prose ;  then  music  and 
musician  sank  into  oblivion. 

The  plan  of  this  "  musical  poem  "  is  very 
nearly  that  which  the  collaborators  of  Gounod 
afterwards  followed  iu  writing  their  libretto  ; 
for  M.  Gregoir  has  simply  chosen  the  princi- 
pal scenes  of  the  first  Faust  of  Goethe, 
and  has  put  them  into  music.  Strangely,  he 
has  conceived  his  subject  in  very  nearly  the 
same  manner  with  Gounod,  and  has  rendered 
it  in  the  same  amiable  and  discreet  gamut,  in 
that  dcmi-tint  which  is  like  the  moonlight  of 
genius.  He  pauses  by  preference  at  the  sen- 
timental, touclung  and  impassioned  scenes 
which  are  met  with  in  the  philosophical  drama 


*  Gordigiani  (Luigi), 
there  iu  IfcGO. 


born  at  Florence  in  1814.     Died 


of  the  German  poet ;  he  is  even  so  well  quar- 
tered in  this  agreeable  domain,  that  he  has 
eliminated  the  person  of  the  devil  from  his 
poem.  A  Faust  without  Mephisto  is  as  bad 
as  a  Faust  without  Marguerite  or  without 
Faust. 

In  that  same  year,  1847,  a  French  com- 
poser, M.  Henry  Cohen,  had  performed  in 
the  hall  of  the  Conservatoire,  at  Paris,  a 
lyrical  poem,  Marguerite  et  Faust,  which  met 
with  a  very  good  reception.  One  grand  scene, 
entitled  The  Triumph  of  Mephistophelcs,  was 
especially  applauded.  This  lyrical  poem  re- 
mains the  principal  work  of  the  well-taught 
musician,  who  had  learned  harmony  of 
Reicha,  singing  of  Lais  and  Pellegrini,  and 
who,  after  having  twice  gone  to  try  his  theat- 
rical fortune  in  Italy,  became  director  of  the 
Conservatoire  of  Lille,  a  function  which  he 
soon  resigned,  on  account  of  disagreements  in 
opinion  with  an  administrative  commission 
which  was  joined  to  him  as  council. 

Some  years  later,  England  paid  a  new  trib- 
ute to  the  jjoet  in  the  person  of  Hugh  Pier- 
son,  an  artist  of  merit  (born  at  Oxford  in 
1816),  who  had  devoted  himself  to  music 
against  the  will  of  his  father,  titulary  preacher 
of  King  George  IV.,  and  who  had  made  his 
musical  education  in  rather  a  fragmentary 
manner,  receiving  lessons  and  counsels  by 
turns  from  the  organist  Atwood,  from  Paiir 
at  Paris,  Walmisley  at  Cambridge  University, 
Tomaschek  and  Reissiger  in  Germany.  When 
Bishop  died,  he  replaced  him  for  an  instant  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  he  was  soon 
tired  of  being  professor,  and  returned  to  Ger- 
many, where  his  opera.  The  Triumph  of  the 
Sylphs,  was  played  at  Briinn  with  some  suc- 
cess, while  that  of  Leila  raised  a  storm  at 
Hamburg.  He  lived  eight  years  in  that  city, 
then  returned  in  1853  to  London,  where  he 
composed  an  oratorio  of  Paradise,  and  a 
second  Faust,  wliich  passes  for  his  best  work. 
Pierson  died  at  Leipzig  in  the  beginning  of 
1873. 

In  March,  1868,  an  Italian  composer,  M. 
Arrigo  Boito,  who  is,  on  the  Peninsula,  the 
most  convinced  partisan  of  the  innovating  the- 
ories of  Richard  Wagner,  produced  at  La  Scala, 
in  Milan,  a  Mephistofele  which  must  be 
counted  among  the  musical pasft'cci  of  the  dra- 
ma of  Goethe.  This  opera  did  not  succeed, 
and  the  second  representation  raised  a  fright- 
ful tumult ;  it  was  for  the  work  a  sentence  of 
immediate  death.  The  principal  reproach 
incurred  by  the  young  musician  was  the  want 
of  melody.  Could  it  be  otherwise,  knowing 
his  neo-German  tendencies,  his  preferences, 
and  his  admiration  for  the  "  music  of  the 
future?  This  check,  then,  did  not  imply  that 
the  opera  was  devoid  of  merit,  and,  by  the 
admission  even  of  the  musical  journals,  it 
contained  several  pages  of  a  fine  conception 
and  a  powerful  execution.  Moreover,  the 
merit  of  the  author  was  recognized  by  all  un- 
prejudiced judges  when  his  opera  was  resumed 
at  Bologna,  October  4,  1875.  It  was  for  the 
city,  which  was  the  first  m  Italy  to  admire 
and  applaud  Lohengrin,  to  render  justice,  not 
without  passionate  discussion,  to  the  efforts 
and  the  talent  of  M.  Boito,  whose  sole  offence 
was  being  born  in  Italy. 
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It  must  be  said,  also,  tliat  this  dramatic 
work  is  of  a  very  singular  conception,  and 
of  very  unequal  value.  M.  Boito,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  a  real  worshipper  of  Goethe,  and 
who  surely  has  studied  the  commentaries 
written  in  many  languages  on  Faust,  has 
carved  a  poem  for  himself  out  of  the  drama 
of  Goethe,  just  as  Berlioz  or  Wagner  might 
have  done;  but  it  is  less  an  opera  libretto, 
than  it  is  a  series  of  eight  scenes  badly 
dovetailed  together,  —  the  Prologue  in  Heav- 
en, the  Easter  festival,  the  scene  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  city,  Faust  in  his  study,  the 
garden,  the  Witches'  Sabbath,  the  death  of 
Marguerite  and  that  of  Faust,  these  last  two 
episodes  borrowed  from  the  second  Faust. 
Furthermore,  M.  Boito,  who  is  a  philologist, 
and  who,  after  the  example  of  Wagner,  at- 
taches almost  more  importance  to  his  verses 
than  to  his  music,  has  prefaced  his  score 
with  a  note,  in  which  he  examines  the  differ- 
ent orthographies  and  explanations  of  the 
word  Mephisfopheles ;  finds  himself  author- 
ized by  Le  Loyer's  book  on  Spectres  to  make 
those  invited  to  the  Sabbath  sing  Saboe,  wliile 
the  witches  sing  Hor  Sabhah  !  explains  why 
he  has  adopted  the  metre  of  Greek  verse  in 
the  scene  of  Helen,  and  how  the  Italian  lan- 
guage lends  itself  better  than  the  French  to 
all  the  pomps  and  graces  of  the  Greek  metre, 
and  the  'Latin,  etc.  Finally,  he  is  so  pene- 
trated with  his  favorite  author  that,  at  almost 
every  scene,  he  bringsin  evidence  some  verse, 
some  tirade,  in  which  he  sees,  not  without 
reason,  the  essence,  the  knot  of  the  entire 
scene.  In  Faust's  study  chamber,  for  exam- 
l)Ie,  that  apostrophe  of  the  doctor  to  the 
demon,  "  If  I  ever  say  to  the  passing  moment, 
Stay,  thou  art  so  fair !  then  mayst  thou  sur- 
round me  with  chains  ;  then  I  consent  to  an- 
nihilation "  ;  and  for  the  amorous  tete-a-tete 
in  the  garden,  that  reply  of  Faust,  "  My  love, 
who  dares  say,  /  believe  in  God7  You  may 
ask  priests  and  sages,  and  their  answer  will 
appear  but  a  mockery  of  the  questioner." 

The  score  of  M.  Boito  shows  what  efforts 
a  composer  trained  in  the  Italian  school  must  • 
make  to  shake  off  those  obsolete  formulas,  to 
conceive  a  truly  serious  work,  and  above  all, 
to  give  it  a  severe  form.  Whatever  pains  he 
takes,  so  great  is  the  influence  of  the  artistic 
medium,  that  he  only  succeeds  in  producing  a 
very  unequal,  very  laborious  work,  in  which 
certain  parts  clash  with  others,  and  of  which 
the  merit,  ^ery  real  on  the  whole,  consists 
more  in  tentative  efforts  than  in  any  realized 
effect.  In  general,  the  fantastic  passages 
have  ser»-ed  M.  Boito  better  than  the  scenes 
of  tenderness  ;  in  the  latter  his  melody  is  for 
the  most  part  common,  and  his  orchestra  but 
slightly  interesting,  while  he  treats  the  for- 
mer with  great  jiower,  and  not  without  origin- 
ality. Evidently  it  is  toward  force  and  dra- 
matic passion  that  his  natural  talent  urges 
him  ;  but  a  composer  of  such  merit  ought  to 
keep  a  severer  watch  over  himself,  and  not 
fall  back  into  the  nits  in  which  a  Petrdia 
has  dragged  himself  all  his  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  ]872,  March  7,  Ferd- 
inand de  Roda,  pianist,  harpist,  composer  and 
jirofessor  of  music  at  the  University  of  Ros- 
tock, brought  out  in  that  city  a  new  musical 


drama  of  Faust,  interpreted  by  the  Academy 
of  Singing  and  the  united  orchestras  of  Ros- 
tock and  Schwerin.  The  author  himself  di- 
rected the  execution  of  his  work,  which  re'c- 
ommended  itself,  they  say,  by  real  dramatic 
qualities,  and  obtained  a  certain  success. 
However  that  may  be,  this  first  hearing  was 
also  the  last ;  and  this  musician,  who  had  al- 
ready produced  oratorios,  cantatas,  a  sym- 
phony, several  piano  pieces,  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1877,  at  the  Chateau  de  Blilow,  near 
Crivitz  (Mecklenburg-Schwerin),  without 
ever  having  a  chance  to  hear  his  Faust  again. 
He  would  have  been  sixty  years  old  on  the 
26th  of  March  following. 

Finally,  in  1874,  a  Norwegian  composer, 
Edouard  Lassen,  brought  out  at  Weimar  a 
new  musical  adaptation  of  Goethe's  drama. 
Born  at  Copenhagen,  but  taken  at  the  age  of 
two  to  Brussels,  having  made  his  musical 
studies  at  the  Conservatoire  of  that  city,  and 
having  been  several  times  laiireate  in  the  com- 
petitions in  comjjosition  instituted  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Belgium,  Lassen  made  a 
grand  tour  in  Germany,  and  was  particularly 
well  received  by  Spohr  at  Cassel,  and  by 
Liszt  at  Weimar.  It  was  Liszt  who  caused 
his  opera  Kinff  Edgar  to  be  represented  on 
the  Grand-Ducal  stage,  though  it  had  been 
pronounced  impracticable  at  Brussels,  and 
with  such  success  that  Lassen  was  offered  the 
place  of  director  of  the  court  music,  and  be- 
came attached  to  Weimar,  where  he  fixed  his 
permanent  abode  after  the  great  success  of 
his  second  opera,  Frauenlob.  * 

His  new  work,  which  follows  Goethe's  drama 
scene  by  scene,  is  vei-y  important,  for  it  com- 
prises more  than  fifty  pieces  of  all  kinds ;  but 
it  is  also  vei'y  interesting,  and  contains  more 
than  one  page  that  is  remarkable.  The  Pro- 
logue in  Heaven,  with  which  the  score  natu- 
rally opens,  and  then  all  the  melodrama  ac- 
companying the  meditations  of  the  doctor  in 
his  stud}',  are  of  an  excellent  color  ;  and  the 
Easter  hj'mn  is  of  a  touching  simplicity,  with 
its  persistent  sound  of  bells.  The  scene  at 
the  gates  of  the  city  is  very  pretty,  Avith  its 
sad  complaint  of  the  mendicant  and  the  ani- 
mated rondo  of  the  peasants  ;  the  murmur 
of  invisible'  spirits  in  Faust's  chamber,  and 
their  joyous  whisper  during  the  doctor's  sleeja, 
have  inspired  the  musician  with  graceful 
thoughts  of  an  altogether  fairy  lightness. 
The  scene  in  Auerbach's  cellar,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  rendered  with  a  great  freedom  and 
rare  vigor  ;  the  short  phrase  in  canon  of  the 
surfeited  drinkers,  "  We  are  as  happj'  as  can- 
nibals, and  gorged  like  five  hundred  swine," 
is  inexpressibly  clumsy  and  stolid. 

The  scene  of  the  Witches'  Kitchen  is  no 
more  wanting  in  color.  But  it  is,  above  all, 
the  chaste  figure  of  Margaret  and  the  different 
episodes  with  which  it  is  associated,  that  Herr 
Lassen  has  treated  in  a  charming  manner. 
So,  too,  the  beautiful  melody  of  the  orches- 
tra when  she  enters  her  chamber,  the  old 
song  of  the  Kintj  of  Tlntle,  of  which  he  has 
so  well  marked  the  archaic  character  ;  Dame 
Martha's  lamentation  of  her  absent  husband  ; 
the  brusque  entree  of  the  devil,  etc. ;  also 
many  little  j)icccs,  simple  phrases  sometimes, 
very  varied  accents,  leading  to  the  promenade 


in  the  garden,  which  the  composer  accompa- 
nies with  a  light  rustling,  the  charm  of  which 
excites  to  reverie  and  to  sweet  confidences. 
The  monologue  of  Faust  dragging  his  disillu- 
sions through  the  woods  and  caverns  is  under- 
lined by  an  orchestral  piece  which  shapes  the 
image  of  the  wanderer,  and  seems  to  depict 
his  repeated  efforts  to  climb  from  height  to 
height.  As  for  the  melodrama  placed  under 
Margaret's  invocation  to  the  Mater  dolorosa, 
it  is  impressed  with  a  jjenetrating  sadness, 
which  brings  out  the  strangeness  of  the 
devil's  song  in  bolder  relief;  and  the  exact 
transcription  of  the  Dies  irte  in  the  scene  of 
the  cathedral  produces  a  terrible  effect.  But 
the  capital  piece  of  this  first  part,  that  in 
which  the  author  has  displayed  the  most 
power  and  imagination,  is,  without  contradic- 
tion, the  romantic  scene  of  the  Walpurgis 
Night ;  there  we  find  a  rare  strangeness  of 
invention,  served  by  a  very  skillful  hand  ;  and 
these  two  qualities  united  were  not  too  much 
to  measure  them  with  this  astonishing  concep- 
tion of  the  fantasy  of  Goethe. 

These  same  qualities  are  found  to  an  equal 
degree  in  all  the  fantastical  scenes  of  the 
Second  Part.  But  the  prolongation  of  this 
kind  of  music,  aiming  always,  by  means 
slightly  varied,  at  the  fairy-like,  the  super- 
natural, can  not  fail  to  fatigue  in  the  long 
run  ;  and  this  monotony,  it  must  be  confessed, 
sprang  perforce  from  the  subject,  music  not 
having  resources  multiple  enough  to  paint  epi- 
sodes of  very  nearly  the  same  nature,  with  col- 
ors varj'ing  incessantly.  There  are,  among  the 
number,  some  delicious  pieces  of  a  vaporous 
lightness,  like  the  chorus  of  Ariel  and  the  elves 
which  opens  the  Second  Faust ;  like  the  song 
of  the  Sirens  in  the  upper  Peneus  and  the 
whirling  refrain  of  the  Laralre  ;  like  the  inter- 
twining dances  of  Euphorion  and  the  young 
ffirls  in  the  scene  of  Arcadia.  This  tableau 
begins  with  a  pretty  pastoral  prelude  ;  and  two 
other  orchestral  pieces  of  great  importance, 
very  richly  colored,  are  the  grand  BaccJianale 
which  terminates  the  third  act,  and  the  Polo- 
naise which  accompanies  the  masquerade  in 
the  palace  of  the  Emperor. 

The  two  fragments  of  the  poem  to  which 
the  author  has  given,  by  good  right,  the  most 
musical  importance,  are  the  great.scene  of  the 
Classical  Walpurgis  Night,  and  the  charming 
episode  of  Helen ;  he  has  rendered-  them  with 
a  lightness  of  touch  and  a  variety  of  tones 
truly  remarkable. 

In  the  second  Faust  still  more  than  in  the 
first,  one  meets  with  certain  scenes  which 
seem  to  demand  some  traits  of  purely  de- 
scriptive music ;  and  the  author  could  hardly 
avoid  painting  the  noise  of  the  car  of  Plutus, 
the  course  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  the  wrig- 
gling of  the  gnome  Ilomunculus,  the  fall  of 
Icarus-Euphorion,  etc.  But  he  notes  only 
what  is  strictly  necessary  in  this  rather  jiuer- 
ile  kind,  and  passes  on.  He  has  done  wisely 
also  to  adopt  as  it  were  a  connecting  thread, 
to  bind  these  scattered  pieces  together;  and 
he  happily  brings  back  from  time  to  time  two 
characteristic  melodies,  differing  in  kind,  — 
that  altogether  graceful  one  which  has  sig- 
nalized the  first  apparition  of  Helen  in  the 
scene  of  astrology,  and  the  grave  and  sombre 
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melopoeia  upon  which  the  demon  has  revealed 
to  the  doctor  the  origin  o£  things,  the  exis- 
tence of  the  primitive  divinities,  the  Mothers. 

In  approacliing  the  end  of  tlie  second 
Faust,  in  reaching  the  scenes  wliere  Care 
blinds  the  presumptuous  doctor,  where  the 
Lemures  dig  tlie  grave  reserved  for  Faust, 
in  arriving  at  the  Chorus  Mysticus,  the  com- 
poser found  himself,  as  in  the  initial  scene  of 
Ariel  and  the  Sylphs,  in  the  presence  of 
pictures  where  music  has  nothing  more  to 
say  after  the  admirable  translation  by  Schu- 
mann. Accordingly  Lassen  has  treated  these 
scenes  as  briefly  as  possible  without  curtail- 
ing them,  but  also  without  developing  them, 
so  as  not  to  appear  to  wish  to  enter  into  riv- 
alry with  a  master  whom  he  certainly  ad- 
mires, for  he  proceeds  directlj'  from  him. 

This  valuable  work,  then,  is  the  last  at- 
tempt that  has  been  made  at  a  musical  adap- 
tation of  Faust;  or  rather,  it  was  the  last 
five  years  ago ;  for,  with  the  constant  attrac- 
tion which  the  bizarre  conception  of  Goethe 
exercises  upon  composers,  it  would  be'  indeed 
astonishing  should  no  Faust  have  been  hatched 
since  that  time  in  the  brain  of  a  musician. 
Whether  it  be  hatched,  or  whether  it  only 
germinate,  there  surely  will  arise  some  other 
in  a  little  while,  and   then   another   still,  and 

that  will  never  be  the  last. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ANIfUAL   MEETING   OF   THE   HANDEL 

AND    HAYDN  SOCIETY,  BOSTON, 

MAY"  31,   1880. 


PRESIDENT    PERKIXS  S    ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen :  In  October  last  we  met  at  the  first 
rehearsal  of  the  season,  with  the  hope  that,  though 
arduous,  it  would  be  in  every  way  successful ;  and 
now  at  the  end  of  May,  being  assembled  at  our 
annual  meeting,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  we  did  not  hope  in  vain.  Certainty  is 
better  than  hope,  gentlemen ;  and,  jileasant  as  it 
was  in  the  autumn  to  anticipate  success,  it  is  stlU 
more  pleasant  in  the  spring  to  be  assured  of  it. 
The  season  has,  indeed,  been  so  exceptionally 
good,  both  in  its  artistic  and  its  financial  results, 
that  I  feel  tempted  to  express  my  gratitude  by 
pronouncing  an  indiscriminate  eulogy  upon  it; 
but,  although  according  to  the  proverb,  nothing 
but  good  should  be  said  of  the  dead,  I  shall 
refrain,  knowing  that  it  is  wiser  to  allow  of  some 
falIin<T  short  of  perfection  in  the  best  of  seasons 
as  in  the  best  of  completed  lives,  since  wholesale 
praise  is  apt  to  challenge  criticism;  and,  being 
convinced  that  those  who  search  for  spots,  will 
find  them,  even  in  the  sun  itself.  Were  I  to  say 
that  the  season  of  1879-80  has  been  the  best  so 
far  in  the  annals  of  the  society,  and  that  the  fifth 
triennial  festival  which  closed  it  far  surpassed  its 
predecessors,  I  might  be  contradicted ;  but  when 
I  say  that  no  exertions  were  spcred  by  the  con- 
ductor, the  singers,  the  organist  and  the  board  of 
mana"'ement  to  make  the  concerts  given  before, 
and  at  the  festival,  as  good  as  possible,  I  cannot 
be  gainsayed,  for  tliis  is  strictly  true.  Beyond 
this  I  need  not  go.  The  public  and  the  press 
have  said  all  that  we  could  desire  in  praise  of  our 
work,  and,  now  that  the  gratef  id  hum  of  applause 
has  somewhat  died  away,  it  should  be  remembered 
not  as  a  balm  to  our  self-esteem,  but  as  an  incen- 
tive to  self-examination.  It  is  by  studying  the 
causes  of  such  success  as  we  have  met  with  that 
we  may  learn  what  can  be  done  to  deserve  a  still 
greater  meed  of  praise.  Like  the  allegorical  figure 


of  Prudence,  whom  Raphael  represented  in  a 
fresco  at  the  Vatican,  according  to  the  quaint 
fancy  of  mediajval  symbolism,  as  a  woman  with 
two  faces,  the  one  aged  and  turned  backward,  as 
if  looking  into  the  past,  the  other,  young  and 
beautiful,  gazing  into  the  mirror  of  self-knowl- 
edge, so  should  we  study  the  present  in  the  light 
of  the  past,  and  thus  prepare  ourselves  for  better 
work  in  the  future. 

After  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  our 
society  had  been  passed  througli,  during  which 
the  footsteps  of  its  founders  were  guided  by  the 
feeble  rushlight  of  New  England  psalmody,  it 
entered  upon  the  study  of  works  belonging  to  the 
higher  levels  of  musical  thought,  which  has  ever 
since  been  unfalteringly  pursued.  Every  year 
the  horizon  widened,  and,  as  the  society  advanced, 
the  public,  to  whom  it  revealed  the  new  treasures 
of  which  it  had  possessed  itself,  advanced  with  it 
in  appreciative  power.  By  this  means  it  helped 
to  raise  the  standai-d  of  taste  in  music,  and  aided 
in  bringing  about  that  more  general  enjoyment 
and  cultured  appreciation  of  the  best  sacred  music 
in  which  we  now  rejoice. 

May  we  not  justly  claim  that  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  has  had  some  share  in  that  im- 
pulse to  advance  in  other  fields  of  the  divine  art, 
which  has  brought  about  an  improved  state  of 
public  taste  in  what  is  distinctively,  though  obnox- 
iously, designated  as  profane  music  ?  It  taught 
our  people  to  love  the  Haydn  of  the  Creation, 
and  so  made  them  eager  to  know  the  same 
Haydn  in  his  symphonies  and  his  quartets ;  it 
made  them  famiUar  with  the  Beethoven  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  thus  prepared  them  to 
enjoy  his  great  instrumental  compositions.  Thus, 
if  we  have  today  our  excellent  choral  and  sym- 
phony concert  associations,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  initiative  taken,  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydu  Society  so  many  years 
before  they  came  into  being.  While  we  rejoice 
in  their  vigorous  life,  and  wish  them  all  pros- 
perity, we  must  be  watchful  lest  they  surpass  us 
in  attainment.  They  have  the  public  ear  now  as 
well  as  we,  and  what  they  teach  it  to  appreciate 
will  be  demanded  from  us  under  pain  of  censure. 
Nor  is  this  spur  to  exertion  limited  to  our  imme- 
diate vicinity.  We  have  rivals  elsewhere,  rivals 
in  our  special  domain,  young  and  enterprising 
societies  who  surpass  us  in  numbers  and  in 
resources.  "  AVestward  the  star  of  empire  takes 
its  way."  Let  us  look  to  it  that  its  light  is  not 
quenched  in  the  East.  I  say  this  in  no  other 
spirit  than  that  of  thankfulness  that  the  love  and 
study  of  the  noblest  music  is  spreading  in  all 
directions.  The  more  choral  societies  spring  up. 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  the  better,  for 
their  multiplication  can  only  serve  to  keep  up  a 
spirit  of  healthy  emulation,  and  insure  the  best 
general  results. 

As  the  progress  of  public  taste  is  commensu- 
rate with  our  own,  as  each  year  increases  the 
number  of  our  judges,  and  as  the  better  our 
performances  are  the  stricter  will  be  the  account 
exacted  from  us,  it  is  Ifot  only  our  duty  but  our 
best  policy  to  labor  faitlifully  to  correct  our 
defects  and  bring  our  performances  up  to  the 
highest  standard.  At  the  end  of  every  season 
we  should  ask  ourselves,  Have  we  made  an 
advance?  and  to  tliis  question  I  think  we  may 
this  year  answer,  yes.  The  excellent  performance 
of  St.  Paid  on  the  opening  night  of  the  festival 
proved  it,  as  it  seems  to  me.  'It  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  chorus  sang  with  a  closer  atten- 
tion to  light  and  shade ;  a  higher  comprehension 
of  the  more  subtle  shades  of  expression ;  a  less 
frequent  tendency  to  what  a  newspaper  critic  has 
called  our  "  stalwart  style  "  of  singing ;  and,  in 
short,  approached  nearer  to  that  form  of  per- 
fection, which  consists  in  exactly  weighing  and 
rcnderiug  all  those  shades  of  difference  in  volume 


of  tone,  which  lie  between  the  extremes  of  pianis- 
simo and  fortissimo.  If  it  be  difiicult  for  the 
performer  upon  an  instrument  or  a  solo  singer  to 
do  this  with  perfect  evenness  and  accurate  corre- 
spondence of  result  to  intention,  how  much  more 
so  is  it  for  a  body  of  500  or  600  singers,  since  it 
recpures  that  each  one  should  have  perfect  com- 
mand of  his  voice,  an  identical  conception  of  the 
quality  of  expression  needed  to  give  effect  to  the 
words  sung,  and  that,  collectively,  they  should  be 
inspired  with  one  will  and  one  impulse !  The 
perfect  chorus,  like  the  air  around  us,  has  mastery 
over  the  extremes  of  delicacy  and  power.  "  Didst 
thou  feel,"  says  Diogenes  to  Plato,  in  one  of  Lan- 
ders' "  Imaginary  Conversations,"  "  the  gentle 
air  that  passed  us  'I  That  air,  so  gentle,  so  im- 
perceptible to  thee,  is  more  powerful  than  all  the 
creatures  that  live  and  breathe  by  it."  To  sing 
softly  as  the  zephyr  blows  ;  to  "  shake  the  dome  " 
with  the  full  resonance  of  united  strength ;  to  ask 
in  hushed  astonishment,  "  is  this  He?  is  this  He 
who,  in  Jerusalem  V  "  and  to  make  the  heavens 
ring  with  the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus,"  so  that  the 
exact  volume  of  sound  intended  by  the  composer 
will  be  given  to  each  composition  —  this  is  only 
possible  to  a  body  of  singers  each  one  of  whom 
has  perfect  command  of  his  voice  and  a  perfect 
comprehension  of  how  it  should  be  used.  The 
more  closely  the  singers  watch  the  conductor  and 
lose  themselves  in  him,  the  nearer  approach  will 
they  make  to  unity  of  style  and  feeling.  They 
must  yield  to  his  every  impulse,  as  the  keys  of  a 
pianoforte  to  the  pressui-e  of  a  player's  fingers, 
and  thus  embody  the  conception  of  the  work 
which  he  has  formed  in  his  mind.  When,  then, 
you  sing  in  the  chorus,  pay  the  closest  attention 
to  your  leader  and  be  plastic  in  his  hands.  Culti- 
vate a  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  ever 
keeping  in  mind  that  your  work  will  mar  or 
enhance  the  general  effect ;  and  endeavor  to  give 
the  full  meaning  and  expression  to  words  and 
music,  for  it  is  certain  that,  unless  you  interpret 
them  with  feeling  and  intelligence,  you  will  pro- 
duce no  effect  upon  your  hearers.  When  your 
audience  is  before  you,  sing  as  if  you  thought 
that  it  depended  upon  you  personally  to  rouse  its 
enthusiasm,  knowing  that 

"  There  is  in  souls  a  sympatliy  with  sounds. 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitched,  the  ear  is  pleased 
"With  melting  air,  or  martial,  brisk  or  grave. 
Some  secret  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  responds." 

A  rumor  lately  went  abroad  that  our  conductor, 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  been 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  an  important  post,  to 
turn  his  back  upon  us  and  make  liis  home  else- 
where. To  do  him  justice,  I  can  honestly  say 
that  I  never  gave  it  a  moment's  credence.  He 
has  worked  too  well  and  too  long  with  us  to 
break  the  old  ties,  whose  severance,  when  it  takes 
place,  wiU  not  probably  be  a  matter  of  will  on  his 
part,  nor  on  ours.  We  are  all  grateful  to  him 
for  his  unwearied  efforts  during  the  past  season, 
and  feel  how  much  the  success  of  the  festival  is 
due  to  him.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr. 
Lang  for  his  most  efiicient  aid,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chorus,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  for  their 
attendance  at  rehearsals,  and  their  cheerfulness 
under  necessary  discipline  and  rebuke.  I  know 
that  they  have  found  their  reward  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  have  well  served  the  interests 
of  the  society  to  which  they  are  so  much  attached, 
and  ask  for  no  other  recompense. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  offer  you  the  usual 
statistics  relating  to  the  events  of  the  season. 
Fifty-four  rehearsals  have  been  held,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  360  members,  and  ten  per- 
formances given,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
440  sinoers.  Thirty-five  new  members  have  been 
admitted  to  the  society,  of  whom  two  have  not 
qualified.    Fifty-five  ladies  have  joined  the  chorus 
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and  fourteen  have  been  dismissed.  Eight  mem- 
bers have  resigned,  and  tliree  have  been  dis- 
missed. The  works  performed  before  the  festival 
were  the  Prodigal  Son,  under  the  direction  of  its 
composer,  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan ;  The  Messiah, 
Christmas,  and  Israel  in  Ee/ijpt,  at  Easter.  At 
the  festival  we  gave  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul 
and  Fortjj-lhird  Psalm,  Spohr's  Last  Judr/ment 
and  Kossini's  Stahat  Mater,  Verdi's  Requiem,  a 
portion  of  The  Seasons,  Saint-Saens's  Deluge, 
Handel's  Jubilate  and  Soloinon,  Beethoven's  Ninth 
(^Choral)  Symphony,  a  portion  of  one  of  Bach's 
Cantatas.  The  programmes  of  the  miscellaneous 
concerts  included  a  great  variety  of  vocal  as 
■well  as  instrumental  pieces,  among  which  latter 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  two  over- 
tures of  our  countrymen,  Messrs.  Dudley  Buck 
and  Chadwick.  This  is  a  long  list  of  works, 
gentlemen,  whose  variety  of  school  and  period 
says  much  for  the  liberality  of  our  musical  creed. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  ask  you  to  I'emember 
those  whom  death  has  stricken  from  our  list  of 
members  within  the  past  year.  They  are  six  in 
number,  namely  :  Charles  Henderson,  who  joined 
in  1834;  Henry  A.  Coflin,  who  joined  in  18G5; 
T.  Frank  Reed,  who  joined  in  18G6;  Thomas 
Greeves,  who  joined  in  1870;  Leopold  Lobsitz, 
who  joined  in  1876;  and  Philo  Peabody,  who 
joined  in  1877.  One  among  them,  Mr.  Reed, 
was  a  member  of  our  board  of  government  in 
1870  and  1871.  Actively  interested  in  the  cause 
of  music,  always  conspicuous  among  those  who 
were  best  capable  of  promoting  it,  genial,  kindly 
and  courteous  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him,  Mr.  Reed  has  been  not  a  little  missed  by 
those  who  knew  and  valued  him. 

One  thing  more,  gentlemen,  and  I  have  done. 
You  are  probably  aware  that,  so  long  ago  as 
1867,  Dr.  Upham,  the  president  of  the  society, 
suggested  that  some  one  should  be  appointed  to 
write  its  history ;  that  Mr.  Farnham  began  the 
work,  and  that  it  was  afterward  committed  to  the 
highly  competent  hands  of  Mr.  Samuel  Jenni- 
son,  who  entered  upon  his  arduous  task  with 
enthusiasm.  Having  collected  a  great  amount  of 
material  through  diligent  research,  and  begun  to 
collate  and  arrange  it,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his 
attention  to  other  things,  and  finally  to  lay  the 
work  aside  altogether.  Several  years  havinc 
passed  without  hope  of  renewed  leisure  to  resume 
it,  Mr.  Jennison  informed  the  committee  that  to 
his  great  regret  he  must  give  up  what  he  had  so 
much  desired  to  do,  and  asked  that  some  one 
should  be  appointed  in  his  place,  to  whom  he 
liberally  offered  the  materials  which  he  had  col- 
lected with  so  much  labor.  By  vote  of  the  board 
of  government,  the  now  vacant  office  of  historian 
was  oifered  to  me,  and  I  accepted  it,  after  vainly 
endeavoring  to  break  Mr.  Jennison's  resolve. 
I  did  so  because  I  have  so  long  been  connected 
with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  that  I  felt  I 
had  no  right  to  refuse,  and,  because  incompetent 
as  I  feel  myself  to  be  to  do  the  work  as  I  could 
wish  it  to  be  done,  I  knew  that  whatever  can  be 
done  through  the  stinuilating  force  of  affection 
for  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  I  may  hope 
to  do.  To  serve  it  in  any  way  is  to  me  a  privilege, 
and  I  therefore  welcome  the  opportunity  which 
now  offers  itself,  of  doing  what  I  can  to  make  its 
history  accessible  to  the  many  who  will  wish  to 
J(now  it  better  than  tliey  can  at  present. 

Wishing  the  society  increasing  prosperity,  and 
pffering  you  my  congratulation  upon  the  liighly 
pncouraging  result  of  the  last  season,  whose  re- 
ceipts, despite  the  great  expense  of  the  festival, 
have  allowed  us  to  add  S3,.S00  to  the  permanent 
fund,  I  offer  you  my  thanks  for  the  ri/newed 
honor  of  election  to  the  presidency,  and  bring 
these  all  too  long  remarks  to  a  close, 

C'lfAni-ES  C.  PKIiKI.NS- 


BEETHOVEN  AND  VIENNA. 


BY    EDOUAItD   HANSLICK. 


It  was  as  a  lad  of  sixteen  that  Beethoven  came 
from  Bonn  on  his  first  flying  visit  to  Vienna.  He 
carried  home  with  him  at  least  one  inestimable 
advantage  :  that  of  having  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mozart,  who  heard  him  play,  and  spoke  pro- 
phetically of  his  future  greatness.  Five  years 
later,  in  November,  1792,  he  once  more  entered 
Vienna,  never  again  to  leave  it.  It  was  an 
Austrian  Arch-duke,  the  Elector  Max  Francis, 
son  of  the  great  Maria  Theresa,  who  sent  the 
much-promising  young  man  to  improve  himself  in 
the  Austrian  capital ;  an  Austrian  gentleman. 
Count  Waldstein,  the  Elector's  favorite,  procured 
him  the  means  for  his  journey  to  and  residence 
in  Vienna.  At  the  very  earliest  part  of  his  career, 
even  ere  he  set  foot  on  Austrian  soil,  Austrian 
influence  was,  therefore,  actively  employed  in 
j)rotecting  him  and  advancing  his  interests.  After 
his  arrival  in  Vienna,  he  (juickly  amalgamated, 
socially  and  artisticall}',  with  the  Austrian  people. 
It  was  not  Bach  and  Handel,  but  the  great 
Austrian  masters,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  who  were 
his  models  in  the  task  of  creation,  while  Haydn, 
Albrechtsberger,  Salieri,  and  Schenk  were  for  a 
time  his  masters,  though  their  pupil  soon  soared 
above  all  teaching.  But  it  was  not  so  much 
Beethoven  the  composer  as  Beethoven  the  piano- 
forte virtuoso  who  first  afforded  Vienna  matter 
for  wonderful  stories.  Though  he  soon  renounced 
this  kind  of  fame,  his  career  as  a  pianist  and 
concert-giver  left  a  deep  and  permanent  impres- 
sion on  the  musical  life  of  Vienna.  His  first 
public  appearance  took  place  on  the  21th  of  March, 
1795;  he  played  in  the  Burgtheatre,  for  the 
7'on/.'uns(/e7-Society,  his  C  major  concerto.  Op.  15, 
for  the  first  time.  The  period  of  his  career  as  a 
virtuoso  is  strictly  comprised  between  1795  and 
1814.  Wherever  we  cast  our  eyes,  we  come  on 
landmarks  in  his  artistic  life.  If  we  follow,  till 
it  has  wound  along  a  short  distance  further,  the 
streamlet  on  which  his  monument  looks  down,  we 
stand  before  the  Theatre  an  der  AVien,  where  his 
Fidelia  and  Christus  am  Oelherge  were  first  per- 
formed, and  many  concerts,  in  which  he  himself 
conducted  grand  insti'umental  works,  were  given. 
For  the  opening  of  the  Josephstiidter  Theatre  he 
composed  and  conducted  his  overture:  Weihe  des 
Hauses.  In  the  inner  town,  the  great  Hall  of  the 
University  reminds  us  of  the  remarkable  first 
performance  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  and  the 
"  Battle  of  Vittoria " ;  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
Redoute  calls  to  mind  the  cantata :  Der  glorreiche 
Augenblick,  and  the  concert  of  1824,  the  last  he 
conducted ;  the  Burgtheater,  his  ballet  of  Pro- 
metheus and  the  share  he  took  in  the  concerts 
of  the  TunkUnstler-Society :  the  Kiirntnerthor 
Theatre,  Fidelia,  as  re-arranged,  and  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Even  the 
modest  rooms  '  zum  romischen  Kaiser,'  '  auf  der 
Freiung,'  and  'zur  Mehlgrube,'  could  boast  of 
works  by  him  being  played  at  concerts  there. 
At  the  Morning  Concerts  in  the  Augarten  were 
first  heard  the  D  minor  Symphony  and  the  C 
minor  Concerto.  Lastly,  on  May  morning  in  1814, 
Beethoven  played  in  the  Prater,  with  Schuppan- 
zigh  and  Linke,  his  grand  Trio  in  B  flat  maj(n' ; 
this  was  his  last  appearance  as  a  pianist.  Who 
can  calculate  the  amount  of  happiness,  joy,  consola- 
tion, and  elevation  of  mind,  which,  from  his 
'  Adelaide,'  his  Septet,  and  his  earlier  Sonatas, 
down  to  his  last  Symphonies,  he  lavished  on  man- 
kind 1  And  Vienna  was  first  to  possess  and  enjoy 
all  these  works.  It  was  a  publisher  of  Vienna 
who  issued  his  Opus  1,  and  it  was  a  publisher  of 
Vienna  who  issued  his  Opus  137  (the  last).  Like 
one  of  the  mighty  Nibelungs,  who  migrated  from 
the  Rhine  to  the   Danube,  Beethoven  came  here 


and  amassed  an  incalculable  treasure.  But  it  was 
not  hidden  away  or  buried ;  it  flowed  as  current 
gold  from  Vienna  over  the  entire  globe. 

The  smiling  villages  which  surround  Vienna 
in' a  garland  of  forest-green,  were,  so  to  speak, 
his  workshops,  the  garrets  of  the  poet.  Trees 
under  which  he  thought  and  created  still  send 
forth  their  leaves.  Sauntering  among  the  vine- 
yards of  Baden  and  Merkenstein,  he  thought  out 
his  Ninth  Symphony ;  at  the  foot  of  the  Kahlen- 
bei-g  in  Ileiligenstadt,  he  conceived  the  Pastoral 
and  the  C  minor  Symphony ;  in  Hetzendorf  and 
the  Park  of  Schonbrunn,  Fidelia  and  Chr'islus  am 
Oelherge  ;  and  at  Mdding,  the  grand  '  Festmesse.' 
?'he  cool,  cozy,  summer  haunts  so  familiar  to  us 
are  all  disting  lished  and  immortalized  by  his' 
having  repeatedly  staid  there;  it  was  in  their 
woods  and  their  gardens  that  the  precious  fruit 
of  his  mind  germinated  and  ripened.  As  it  was 
in  Vienna  that  he  found  the  stimulus  to  his 
mightiest  efforts  in  art,  so  it  was  Vienna  over 
which  his  genius  first  diffused  its  fructifying  light 
and  warmth.  We  will  name  only  the  Incom- 
parable One,  Beethoven's  son  in  spirit,  Franz 
Schubert !  Not  more  than  a  few  paces  from  ' 
Beethoven's  grave  is  that  of  Schubert  in  the 
Wiihringer  Cemetery,  and  —  as  we  can  now  joy- 
ously add  —  only  a  few  paces  separate  to-day 
Schubert's  Monument  among  the  green  bushes  of 
Town  Park  from  the  Statue  of  Beethoven. 

Who  could  ever  calculate  and  name  all  the 
mighty  res\flts  which  emanated  directly  from  Beet- 
hoven !  There  is  the  immense  influence  exerted 
by  him  on  modern  pianoforte  playing.  Young 
Viennese  virtuosos,  Czerny,  Moscheles,  Ries,  Bock- 
let,  etc.,  after  studying  under  his  own  eyes,  publicly 
performed  his  works  for  their  instrument,  and, 
when  they  had  themselves  ripened  into  mastery, 
were  able  to  hand  down  the  tradition  of  the  style. 
Through  his  Sonatas,  which,  for  the  first  time 
overstepping  the  limits  of  five  octaves,  turned  to 
account  a  greater  range  of  sound  and  demanded 
a  more  powerful  tone,  he  exercised  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  gradual  amelioration  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pianofortes  at  Vienna,  and  distinguished 
by  marks  of  friendly  attention  the  best  represent- 
atives (Streicher,  Stein,  and  Schanz)  of  the 
trade.  Through  Beethoven,  whose  new  chamber- 
music  was  immediately  studied  by  the  Rasumowsky 
Quartet,  quartet  playing  in  Vienna  attained  a 
height  of  which  no  one  had  previously  any  con- 
ception. Schuppanzigh  was  the  first  violinist  to 
organize  in  Vienna  regular  Quartet  Concerts, 
and  Vienna  was,  moreover,  the  first  city  which 
coidd  boast  of  such  concerts.  This  we  owe  to  Beet- 
hoven, because  the  public  were  eagerly  anxious 
to  hear  his  quartets,  while  none  save  professional 
musicians  could  perform  them.  From  Schup- 
panzigh the  tradition  was  handed  down  to  his 
pupil  Mayseder,  and  from  the  latter  partially  to 
the  artists  of  the  Vienna  of  to-day.  The  seed 
Beethoven  strewed  about  here  has  come  up 
well,  the  crop  growing  thicker  and  higher 
with  each  successive  year.  If  musical  matters 
among  us  are  immeasurably  superior,  as  regards 
sterling  purport  and  admirable  execution,  to  what 
they  were  fifty  years  ago,  to  Beethoven  is  the 
credit  directly  owing.  In  his  days,  amateurs 
executed  his  orchestral  works,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  eases,  at  the  Sacred  Concerts  and  the  concerts 
given  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music, 
etc.  The  increasing  desire  to  enjoy  his  dilllcult 
instrumental  works  rendered  in  a  way  worthy  of 
them  led  subsetpiently  to  the  establishment  of  our 
I'hilharmonic  Concerts,  to  the  engagement  of 
professional  musicians  at  the  Society's  Concerts, 
and  to  the  stability  and  increase  of  (Quartet 
Associations  among  us.  We  have  penetrated 
more  and  more  deeply  into  Beethoven's  innermost 
being;  we  have  extended  more  and  more  the 
circle  of  his  works  for  performance ;  and  we  have 
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raised  highei-  and  higher  the  standard  of  execu- 
tive perfection.  Our  great  concert  institutions 
and  our  Quartet  Associations  cultivate  his  music 
above  all  other,  and  at  domestic  nuisical  rites  his 
songs  and  sonatas  are  heard  in  every  family  of 
Vienna.  The  most  palpable  proof  of  the  Beet- 
hoven cultus  existing  in  Vienna  and  ever  increas- 
ing in  depth  and  consciousness,  stands  to-day 
proudly  erect  before  us  :     His  Monument. 

For  ever  will  the  view  of  the  majestic  bronze 
figure  awaken  in  the  spectator  devout  emotions, 
strong  pure  feelings  and  bravely  aspiring  thoughts. 
The  bronze  Beethoven  shall  work  on  us  through 
the  eye  as  his  music  works  through  the  ear ;  it 
shall  master  and  elevate  us,  so  that,  in  his  own 
words,  '  we  may  be  freed  from  all  the  wretched- 
ness which  other  children  of  this  earth  drag 
about  with  them.'  —  Neue  Freie  Presse,  May  1. 


MUSICIANS    IN    MOTLEY. 

The  great  event  of  the  evening  was  the  prod  ic, 
tion,  under  peculiar  and  distinguislied  auspices,  of 
Eomberg's  "  Toy  Symphony."  Haydn,  who  dearly 
loved  a  joke,  is  credited  with  being  the  first  to  bur- 
lesque symphonic  music  by  associating  to}'  instru- 
ments with  those  of  a  graver  sort ;  and  llomberg 
follows  his  example,  while  not  a  few  other  com- 
posers since  the  time  of  these  pioneers  into  the 
region  of  musical  fun  have  allied  the  nursery  to 
the  concert-room.  But  of  all  toy  pieces,  Romberg's 
was,  perhaps,  the  best  for  last  night's  purpose.  It 
is  Iieavily  "  scored "  for  the  toys,  and,  therefore, 
best  adapted  to  convey  the  lesson  intended  by  the 
managers  of  the  concert.  We  assume  that  tlie 
m.anagers  intended  a  lesson,  arguing  with  them- 
selves that  when  the  audience  witnessed  the  pleas- 
ure derivable  from  toys  by  grown-up  people,  they 
would  reflect  upon  the  infinite  delight  those  can 
get  out  of  them  to  whose  "kingdom"  they  prop- 
erly belong.  It  would  be  a  charming  result  of 
performing  Romberg's  piece  if  an  avalanche  of 
toys  were  to  descend  upon  the  Children's  Hospital, 
making  Great  Ormond  Street  echo  the  wild  chari- 
vari of  St.  James's  Hall.  Tlie  moral  of  the  nur- 
sery instruments  was  well  pointed  by  the  distinction 
and  gravity  of  the  artists  wlio  played  them. 
Messrs.  Manns,  Cusins,  Carl  Rosa,  and  Santley,  with 
violins  in  their  hands,  supported  by  Mr.  Ganz 
(viola),  Mr.  Daubert  (violoncello),  and  Messrs, 
Cowen  and  Barnett  (pianoforte),  though  a  rare, 
could  hardly  be  called  a  remarkable  spectacle.  But 
Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  imitating  a  cuckoo,  Mr. 
Charles  Halle'  peacefully  piping  the  note  of  a  quail, 
Mr.  Joseph  Barnby  emulous  of  the  nightingale, 
Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  tlu-owing  his  energies  into  the 
part  of  a  woodpecker.  Sir  Julius  Benedict  ringing 
bells,  Mr.  Randegger  beating  a  baby  drum,  Mr. 
Blumenthal  "  pleased  with  a  rattle,"  Dr.  Stainer 
and  Mr.  Kuhe  lustily  blowing  tiny  trumpets,  and 
Mr.  Louis  Engel  throwing  the  whole  force  of  his 
nature  into  the  tintinnabulation  of  a  triangle !  This 
was,  indeed,  a  striking  and  suggestive  sight.  One 
may  be  permitted  to  speculate  upon  it  a  little,  and 
ask  whether  the  toy  performers  were  influenced  by 
any  law  of  "  natural  selection  "  in  making  choice 
of  their  instruments.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that 
they  were.  The  sight  of  the  toys  would  naturally 
revive  in  each  m.anly  breast  the  fresh  and  unsophis- 
ticated feelings  of  childhood.  For  a  moment  the 
warping  forces  of  the  world  would  relax  their  strain, 
and  the  genuine  individuality  be  drawn  at  once  to 
the  toy  best  adapted  for  refreshment  and  consola- 
tion. Yet  we  cannot  in  every  case  make  out  the 
link  between  last  night's  players  and  their  instru- 
ments. Why  should  Mr.  Sullivan  atfect  the  cuckoo? 
The  cuckoo  is  a  lazy  bird,  that  builds  no  nest,  and 
hatches  its  young  vicariously.  Yet  we  know  that 
American  publishers  and  managers  consider  Mr. 
Sullivan  as  having  been  rather  too  solicitous  about 
the  personal  incubation  of  the  latest  operatic  egg. 
Then  the  idea  of  Mr.  Charles  Halle"s  affinity  with 
a  quail,  which  has  only  one  note,  is  absurd;  while 
nothing  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Barnby's  useful  life 
suggests  the  nocturnal  "  goings  on "  of  Philomel. 
Considering  that  the  director  of  the  Monday  Popu- 


lar Concerts  has  "  tapped "  the  British  public  to 
some  purpose,  we  admit  the  fitness  of  his  playing 
the  woodpecker;  and,  having  in  mind  a  recent 
happy  event,  there  was  decided  propriety  in  the 
bell-ringing  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  But  why 
should  Mr.  Randegger,  who  is  what  Lord  Bacon 
would  call  a  "full  man,"  love  such  an  empty  thing 
as  a  drum;  or  Mr.  Kuhe,  who  is  modesty  itself,  find 
happiness  in  a  blatant  trumpet  ?  These  arc  the 
psychological  mysteries  of  the  occasion,  which  the 
thoughtful  among  the  audience  carried  away  to 
ponder.  But  whatever  the  facts  as  to  affinities,  it 
is  certain  that  each  performer  played  his  instru- 
ment as  though  to  the  manner  born.  The  amount 
of  expression  in  Mr.  Sullivan's  cuckoo  miglit  have 
revealed  to  the  bird  itself  an  unsuspected  possi- 
bility of  pathos ;  Mr.  Randegger's  drumming  could 
not  have  better  shown  how  sometimes  great  results 
flow  from  an  apparently  disproportionate  cause ; 
Mr.  Blumenthal,  grasping  two  rattles,  wore  a  smile 
so  "child-like  and  bland"  that  obviou.?ly  he  was  in 
the  nursery  again,  and  the  glowing  countenance  of 
Sir  Julius  Benedict  as  he  jangled  his  bells  did  one 
good  to  see.  Of  course  the  infection  of  innocent 
enjoyment  spread  to  the  audience ;  St.  James's  Hall 
burst  into  smiles ;  the  smiles  soon  became  laughter, 
the  laughter  ended  in  .applause,  and  the  applause 
secured  an  encore  for  Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  who  had 
conducted  the  performance  with  a  due  sense  of  his 
responsibilities.  It  is  a  pity  all  this  could  not  have 
been  telephoned  to  the  Great  Ormond  Street  wards. 
The  little  inmates  there  would  easily  have  dis- 
cerned that  the  rich  and  happy  folk  in  St.  James's 
Hall  were  not  far  removed  from  their  own  poor 
suffering  selves.  —  London  Musical  World,  M.ay  22. 
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"SCIENTIFICALLY!" 

Tliere  are  more  things  in  Heaven  and  earth,  Hor.atio, 
Tlian  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosopliy.  —  Hamlet. 

The  number  of  persons  who  derive  more  or 
less  enjoyment  from  hearing  music  is,  undoubtedly, 
very  great.  The  great  art  of  tones  makes  itself 
felt,  and  hence  is  understood,  in  a  certain  mystical 
and  transcendental  sense  of  the  word,  by  ver)' 
many  who  are  by  no  means  musicians.  It  were 
an  interesting  psychological  study  to  discover 
exactly  wdiat  the  larger  mass  of  listeners  find  in 
music  ;  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question  :  in  how 
far  is  the  evident  enjoyment  with  which  such  and 
such  a  person  listens  to  tlie  Fifth  Symphony 
intrinsically  musical,  and  in  how  far  is  it  a  vague 
sense  of  being  in  the  presence  of  something  unde- 
finably  great?  Is  this  enjoyment  based  upon 
even  an  approximate  appreciation  of  specifically 
musical  beauty,  or  does  it  spring  from  a  sort  of 
mystic  revelation  of  the  individuality  of  the  com- 
poser or  performer  through  the  medium  of  tones  ? 
Is  it  music,  or  is  it  animal  magnetism  that  is  at 
work  ? 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  art  appeals 
strongly  to  a  vast  number  of  people  who,  by  the 
way  they  talk  about  it,  would  seem  to  the  musician 
to  be  utterly  incapable  of  receiving  musical  im- 
pressions. Yet  let  him  but  play  to  them,  and  he 
holds  them  spell-bound.  But  only  let  him  try  to 
talk  to  them  about  music,  and  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  make  himself  understood.  Here 
is  the  parado.x :  they  enjoy  the  music,  but  can 
give  no  account  of  their  pleasure;  they  cannot 
even  have  their  pleasure  accounted  for.  They 
enjoy  they  know  not  what. 

It  is  often  curious  to  note  by  what  a  slender 
and,  at  times,  undiscoverable  thread,  music  con- 
nects itself  with  the  consciousness  of  many  an 
entranced  listener.  How  subtile  this  connection 
is,  is  shown  by  the  exceedingly  odd  conjectures 
people  make  concerning  the  nature  of  the  differ- 
ence between  their  own  enjoyment  of  music  and 
that  of  the  musician.     E.xactly  what  their  own 


enjoyment  is,  they  do  not  rightly  know ;  what  the 
musician's  enjoj'ment  is,  they  have  not  (or  think 
they  have  not)  the  faintest  coneeptioir.  But  as 
people  are  not  long  conrfortable  in  dealing  with 
the  unexplained,  they  cannot  but  try  to  fathom 
the  mystery  in  their  own  way  ;  the  upshot  of  their 
reasoning  is  usually  this  : 

"  The  musician's  enjoyment  cannot  be  what 
mine  is ;  mine  is  emotional,  ci-rjo  the  musician's 
must  be  intellectual."  And  then  grasping  at 
random  among  the  various  fields  in  which  the 
human  intellect  e-xerts  itself,  they  pounce  upon 
science  as  one  of  the  most  universal  and  imposing, 
and  say :  "  I  do  not  enioy  music  scientijicallij,  as 
you  do."     This  italicized  word  is  much  in  favor. 

"Don't  you  think  Mr.  X  —  played  the  Moon- 
light Sonata  beautifully?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  do  not." 

"  Don't  you  think  he  played  with  expression  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  with  a  great  deal  of  expression, 
with  no  end  of  expression,  in  fact." 

"  Then  I  suppose  his  execution  was  not  good, 
and  that  he  played  wronij  notes ;  but  you  know 
that  poor  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to  notice 
such  things." 

"  On  the  contrary,  his  technique  is  superb  at 
every  point;  his  execution  is  positively  wonder- 
ful." 

"  But  if  his  execution  is  good,  and  he  plays 
with  expression,  why  don't  you  like  his  playing  ? 
Ah !  I  suppose  he  did  not  play  scientifically." 

Now  let  it  be  said,  once  for  all,  that,  no  matter 
what  trying  positions  unkind  fate  may  place  people 
in,  it  is  never  absolutely  indispensable  for  a  man 
to  make  a  fool  of  himself.  But  as  surely  as  he 
tries  to  make  a  long  word  do  duty  for  an  unknown 
something,  he  inevitably  will  perform  that  un- 
desirable feat. 

Music  is  not  Science;  people  neither  play 
music  nor  enjoy  music  scientificalbj.  Tlie  very 
people  who  so  misuse  the  word,  feel  in  their  hearts 
that  it  must  mean  sheer  nonsense  in  this  con- 
nection. When  a  person  says,  with  apparent 
modesty:  "You  enjoy  music  scientifically,  but  I 
do  not,"  it  is  always  with  the  secret  reservation  : 
"But  I  enjoy  it  psychically,  and  that  is  better." 

Come,  admit  it ;  is  it  not  so  ? 

Now  what  this  peculiar  something  is  which 
people  try  to  explain  away  by  calling  it  scientific, 
is  hard  to  describe.  It  has  more  to  do  with  what 
we  call  cultured  perception  than  anything  else. 
But  one  tiling  is  certain  ;  scientific  or  scientificaUi/ 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Listen  to  music 
scientifically  (if  such  a  thing  be  possible),  and 
you  at  once  kill  its  whole  charm.  I  can  never 
hear  people  speak  of  scientific  music  without  hav- 
ing a  suspicion  t^at  their  ajsthetic  capabilities 
are  very  much  on  a  par  with  those  of  a  man  I 
once  met  in  Switzerland.  He  was  a  fellow 
countryman.  I  had  just  come  from  Porlezza  to 
Lugano,  and  was  standing  on  the  quay  trying  to 
console  myself  for  two  hours  spent  on  the  deck 
of  the  little  steamer  under  a  burning  mid-day 
sun,  by  looking  out  over  the  beautiful  lake  at  the 
entrancing  scenery.  It  was  one  of  those  slightly 
hazy  summer  days  when  the  thermometer's  scor- 
ing 90°  in  the  shade  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
all-subduing  heat.  But  the  thin  haze,  impregnated 
with  the  sun's  rays,  threw  a  golden  glory  over 
the  distant  hills,  and  everything  seemed  to"  invite 
one  to  lazy  enjoyment  of  the  divine  landscape. 
The  hero  of  my  story  came  up  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  stood  beside  me  a  few  moments ;  I 
recognized  him  as  one  of  the  passengers  on  board 
the  boat,  and  thought  at  first  that  he  was  prob- 
ably enjoying  the  scene  in  peace  and  quiet,  as  I  was. 
Feeling  particularly  lazy,  I  did  not  speak  to  him 
at  first,  but  he  soon  opened  the  conversation  with: 
"  There  ain't  much  enterprise  about  here !  " 

The  anecdote  has  not  much  relevancy,  but  I 
give  it  as  showing  an  e.'ianiple  of  ajsthetic 
vacuity  unsurpassed  in  my  experience.  Any- 
body, however,  is  at  liberty  to  equal  it  by  speak- 
ing of  enjoying  music  scientifically.        w.  F.  A, 
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MUSIC  IN"  BOSTOx^. 

DEFERKED    NOTICES. 

(Concluded  from  page  95). 
Among  the  various  performances  winch  occurred 
while  our  columns  were  pre-occupied  with  musical 
festivals  here  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  by  the 
Faust  of  Berlioz,  were  a  number  of  interesting 
Pianoforte  Concerts,  or  Kecitals.  We  have  already 
recalled  our  impressions  of  the  three  given  by 
Joseffy  in  the  great  Music  Hall;  it  remains  to 
gather  up,  if  only  by  way  of  record,  some  of  the 
more  important  ones  which  were  enjoyed  in  a  more 
modest  way  in  smaller  halls,  —  Chamber  Music  in  a 
proper  place.  We  begin  with  the  concert  given  by 
Mr.  Johx  a.  Pkeston;  at  Mechanics'  Hall,  on 
Saturday  evening,  May  15.  There  was  a  goodly 
number  of  appreciative  listeners  to  the  following 
programme :  — 
Theme  with  variations,    Op. 36  (first  time).  Anton  Dvorak. 

Song,  "  Adelaide  " Beethoven. 

Kreisleriana,  Eight  Fantasias,  Op.  16.    .    .    .     Schumann. 

Agit.ato  assai  —  Jlolto  espressivo  e  non  troppo  vivace  — 

Molto  agitato  —  Molto   lento  —  iVIolto   vivace  —  Molto 

lento — Allegro  assai  —  Allegro  Sckerzaudo. 

Songs,  Unter  blijh'nden  ^Maudel  Biiumen.      .    .    .   Weber. 

Au  Cimetiere Saiut-Saeus. 

Murmelndes  Liiftchen,  BlUthenwind.    .    .    Jensen. 
Grand  Trio  in  G  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Violin  and  'Cello. 

Op.  24  (first  time) Eduard  Napravnik. 

Allegro  con  f  aoco  —  Allegretto  grazioso,   quasi  Audan- 
tiuo  — Presto  —  Vivace  (Alia  Kusse). 

The  vocalist  was  Mr.  William  J.  Winch.  In  the 
Trio  Mr.  Preston  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Gustav  Dann- 
reuther,  violin,  and  Mr.  Wulf  Fries,  'cello.  We 
were  accidentally  too  late  to  hear  the  variations 
by  Dvorak,  and  will  not  midertake  to  speak  know- 
ingly of  the  work.  In  his  rendering  of  Schumann's 
Kreisleriana  —  the  whole  series  of  those  fantastic 
pieces,  some  of  them  of  a  haunting  beauty  and 
deep  feeling,  others  of  a  wayward,  mystifying  will- 
o'-the  wisp  persistency  —  we  were  astonished  not 
only  by  the  technical  excellence,  the  clearness  and 
finish,  the  sustained  poise,  ease  and  freedom  of  Mr. 
Preston's  execution,  but  still  more  by  a  mental 
grasp  and  an  interpretation  of  the  work  which  left 
notliing  vague  or  dull,  but  took  strong  hold  of  the 
attention  and  held  it  to  the  end.  It  would  be  hard 
to  name  his  superior  among  our  younger  pianists ; 
and  he  is  steadily  gaining  both  in  strength  of  con- 
ception and  of  execution. 

Of  the  Trio  by  Napravnik,  the  imperial  Russian 
Capellmeister,  our  impressions  from  a  single  hearing 
have  somewhat  faded  away.  But  it  struck  us  as  quite 
exceptional  in  form,  particularly  the  first  movement, 
and  as  having  a  strong  flavor  of  nationality  through- 
out. The  term  alia  Rasse,  appended  to  Vivace  in 
the  finale,  might  with  equally  propriety,  we  thought, 
apply  to  the  whole  work.  The  Allegro  is  intense 
and  fiery.  The  Allegretto  grazioso  has  a  dance 
theme  steadily  repeated,  which  seems  to  go  on  tip- 
toe, and  is  rather  monotonous.  The  Scherzo,  waver- 
ing between  the  major  key  and  its  relative  minor, 
is  alternately  bold  and  charming,  with  interesting 
imitation  in  the  strings  ;  and  the  Vivace,  in  G  major, 
2-4  measure,  has  a  short  and  barren  sort  of  theme, 
of  which  the  obstinate  monotony  lies  perhaps  in 
the  nature  of  the  Russian  dance.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  found  it  one  of  the  more  interesting, 
certainly  unique,  among  the  recent  novelties  in  this 
line,  and  it  was  finely  played  by  the  three  artists. 
Mr.  AVinch's  singing  was  tasteful  and  delightful, 
and  so  were  Mr.  Preston's  delicate  accompaniments. 

Mr.  II.  G-  Tl'cker  gave  a  concert  at  Mechanics' 
Hall  on  Thursday  afternoon.  May  2fJ,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  tenor  singer,  Mr.  Charles  II.  Adams; 
this  being  the  programme:  — 

Son^ita,  Op.  100.  A  minor Rubinstein. 

SoiigS),  "  HiuKilied  " Beetlioven. 

"Ich  grolle  liicht" Scliuuiann. 

ITclafle,  E  fl.'it  major.    Prelude,  E  major.  .    .    .    Chopin. 

Etude,  C  major Kubinstciu. 

Songs,  '■  Llebesfriihling  " .Sucher. 

"  Ijer  Neugierige  " Schubert. 

'*l)ie  blaue  uiiendliche  See  !  " HucJier. 

Allegro  de  ijoncert,  A  major Chopin. 

Tlie  Rubinstein  Sonata,  the  novelty  of  the  occa- 
sion, is  exceedingly  long, —  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  —  a  length  seldom  reached  by  a  grand  Sym- 
phony. We  lost  the  first  two  movements,  and  were 
told  that  the  second,  tlie  Scherzo,  was  the  one  really 
rewarding  thing  for  the  listener.  The  slow  move- 
ment (third),  we  must  confess,  appeared  to  us  in- 
terminable, and   vaguely   wandering  nowhere ;   it 


seemed  like  a  huge  blind  creature  burrowing  in  the 
ground ;  in  the  Finale  there  was  more  of  a  savage 
sort  of  life ;  here  the  monster  showed  his  teeth. 
Well,  perhaps  on  better  acquaintance  we  might  like 
the  Sonata  better,  and  feel  disposed  to  treat  it 
seriously.  It  offered  a  plenty  of  technical  difficul- 
ties, and  called  for  great  strength  and  endurance  in 
the  interpreter,  to  wliich  Mr.  Tucker  proved  himself 
abmidantly  equal.  Much  more  clear  and  satisfying 
was  the  more  familiar  Etude  by  the  same  com- 
poser, in  which,  as  in  the  two  Chopin  Preludes, 
Mr.  Tucker  showed  more  of  grace  and  delicacy 
than  was  his  wont.  The  Concert  Allegro  of  Chopin 
was  played  with  great  brilliancy  and  freedom.  It 
was  a  rave  satisfaction  to  hear  the  Busslied  of  Beet- 
hoven and  Schumann's  "Ich  groUe  nicht"  sung  so 
artistically,  with  sucli  fine  phrasing  and  enunciation, 
and  such  commanding  accent  and  expression,  by 
Mr.  Adams.  All  our  singers  may  learn  something 
from  him.  His  second  group  of  songs  were  fresh 
and  pleasing,  but  not  quite  fresh  his  voice. 

Mk.  Ernst  Peraeo's  artistic  zeal  and  resolution 
in  the  cause  of  new,  as  well  as  old  and  classical 
pianoforte  music,  dedicating  his  best  powers  with- 
out stint  to  let  the  new  composers  have  a  hearing, 
held  out  to  the  extent  of  eleven  industriously  pre- 
pared Matine'es  in  Wesleyan  Hall.  Since  our 
last  report  he  has  given  two,  on  Monday,  April  26, 
and  on  Friday,  April  30.  Messrs.  B.  Listemann  and 
Wulf  Fries  assisted  him  in  the  concerted  pieces. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  interpretation 
by  these  artists,  single  and  combined,  was  all  it 
should  be.  In  the  press  of  other  cares  we  were 
compelled  to  lose  the  concerts ;  we  can  only,  by 
way  of  record,  give  the  programmes,  in  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  almost  every  number  is  marked 
"first  time  in  this  country";  or  something  practi- 
cally equivalent;  the  disciples  of  "the  newness" 
cannot  complain  of  Perabo  :  — 

M.\TINEE  X. 

a.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  A  minor,  1  on  6";     f!  TCeinpcke 

b.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  D  minor,  f  "P-  "''•    ^-  -^-e'liecke. 

(First  time  in  this  country.) 
Sonata  for  piaiio  and  'cello.  Op.  46,  E  minor. 

X.  Scharwenka. 

1.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

2.  Andante. 

'6.  Vivace,  ma  non  troppo. 

(First  time  in  this  country.) 
Eomance,  Andante,  B  flat  major.     From  "  Al- 
bum de  Peterhof,"  Op.  75,  No.  11.      .     .    .     Eubinstein. 
(First  time  in  this  country.) 
"  Acht  Pianofortestiicke,"  Op.  32.    No  1. 

G  major "W".  Bargiel. 

Valse  —  Impromptu.    F  minor,  Op.  30    .    X.  Scharwenka. 

(First  time  in  this  country.) 
Grand  Trio,  No.  3,  in  B  flat  major,  Op.  37     .     "VV.  Bargiel. 

1.  Allegro  moderato  con  grazia. 

2.  Andante,  molto  sostenuto. 

3.  Scherzo. 

4.  Finale.    Allegro  moderato. 

(Second  time  in  Boston.) 

M.A.TINEE  XI. 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  E  minor.    From  Album 

"  Notre  Temps." Mendelssohn. 

Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  Op.  10,  F  minor  .  W.  Bargiel. 

1.  Allegro. 

2.  Andante  sostenuto. 

3.  Finale,  Allegro. 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 
Gavotte  No.  2,  for  'cello  and  piano,  Op.  23. 

D  major David  Popper. 

(First  time  in  this  country.) 
Adagio,  for  'cello  and  piano.  Op.  38,  G.  major.  W.  Bargiel. 
(Originally  written  for  'cello  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment i. 
"  Zum  Abschied."    Studie  fiir  das  piano- 
forte.   Op.  oU,  G  major J.  Eheinherger. 

(First  time  in  this  country.) 
Trio  No.  2,  Op.  45,  A  minor X.  Scharwenka. 

1.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

2.  Adagio. 

3.  Scherzo.    Molto  Allegro. 

4.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 

(Second  time  in  this  country.) 

Mr.  ARTiinR  B.  WniTiNG,  a  pupil  for  tlie  past 
three  years  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood,  made  his  de'but 
as  a  concert  pianist  on  one  of  the  very  hottest 
evenings  at  the  very  acme  of  the  "  heated  term  "  in 
the  Last  week  of  May  (Thursday,  27tli).  Never- 
theless Mechanics'  Hall  contained  .-ihout  400  listeners 
according  to  report.  A  concert  of  angels  could  not 
have  tempted  us  at  such  a  time ;  and  as  for  duty  — 
perhaps  length  of  service  may  be  pleaded  in  excuse  ! 
That  the  occasion  may  not  pass  here  without 
record,  we  copy  from  a  notice  in  the  Transcrijd, 
having  good  authority  for  believing  that  its  estimate 
is  a  just  one: 

The  opening  Kfilection  was  the  Fourth  Handel  Con- 
certo, arranged  for  two  pianos  by  D.  Krug.     The  style 


of  the  composition  is  very  precise  and  set,  and  re- 
quires a  broad  and  firm  rendering,  witli  great  precision 
in  execution.  Mr.  Shenvood  took  the  part  (or  tlie 
second  piano,  with  Mr.  Whiting  in  the  primu.  The 
piece  was  rendered  in  an  almost  faultless  manner,  the 
five  movements  being  played  with  the  strictest  fidelity 
to  the  score,  and  with  mathematical  accuracy  in  time. 
This  piece  is  not  heard  in  public  often  enough  for  our 
people  to  be  very  familiar  with  its  rare  merits  as  a 
technical  work.  Mr.  Winch  gave  a  group  of  songs 
from  Rubiastein,  Schubert  and  Franz.  "The  Asra" 
was  particularly  enjoyaljle.  The  others  —  "Du  hist 
die  Ruh,"  Die  Wasseimse,"  and  "Be  not  so  coy,  be- 
loved child  "  — were  sung  in  Mr.  Winch's  well-known 
manner,  and  were  warmly  applauded.  Mr.  Whiting's 
test  piece  was  the  "  Appassionato  "  son.ata,  Op.  .'57,  of 
Beethoven,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  truly 
artistic  manner  in  which  he  rendered  this  masterly 
composition.  Here  he  showed  more  than  in  any  other 
selection  the  careful  and  conscientious  mauner  in 
which  he  has  studied  music,  and  exhibited  unmistak- 
able indications  of  deep  musical  feeling  and  sympathy 
which  promises  much  for  his  future  as  an  exponent  of 
classical  music.  He  was  deliberate,  self-possessed  and 
dignified,  and  controlled  the  instrument,  particularly 
in  the  pianissimo  arpeggios,  in  a  truly  admiraljle  man- 
ner. 

His  technique  is  easy  and  graceful,  and  he  has  a 
commanding,  but  not  ostentatious  presence  at  the 
piano.  As  a  whole  this  sonata  may  well  mark  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  concert  pianist. 

The  next  number  on  the  programme  was  a  group 
consisting  of  Chopin's  Impromptu  in  A  fiat,  one  num- 
ber from  Jensen,  Novellette,  Op.  21,  No.  5,  Kcliumaun, 
and  the  great  Faust  waltz  by  Liszt  from  Gounod. 
These  Mr.  Whiting  played  entirely  from  memory. 
They  were  aU  executed  with  great  care  and  with  ar- 
tistic truth,  and  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  audience. 

The  closing  piece,  as  well  as  the  rnost  impressive  of 
all,  was  the  sjmiphonic  poem  on  Victor  Hugo's  "  Ma- 
zeppa"  for  two  pianos,  by  Liszt.  This  has  never  been 
produced  here  before,  and  it  is  truly  a  wonderful  and 
a  majestic  composition.  It  taxes  the  capacity  of  both 
piano  and  performer  to  a  great  degree,  and  attracts 
the  listener  with  irresistible  power  as  it  sweeps  along 
like  a  whirlwind.  ,  .  .  Mr.  Whiting  has  earned  the 
right  to  recognition  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
our  local  pianists,  and  if  his  future  may  be  judged  by 
the  past,  he  certainly  has  a  great  musical  career  before 
him.  

Mr.  Junius  W.  Hile,  the  accomplished  piano- 
forte teacher,  has  for  a  year  or  more  been  carrying 
out  an  excellent  idea  with  excellent  results.  It  is 
simply  giving  to  some  of  his  pupils  frequent  oppor- 
ttmities  of  ensemble  practice  in  Sonatas,  Trios,  etc., 
with  the  violin  and  'cello.  We  can  think  of  noth- 
ing more  beneficial  in  the  way  of  musical  culture 
and  progress  to  pupils  who  have  musical  natures 
and  sufficient  zeal  and  talent.  The  young  lady  of 
that  stamp  is  to  be  congratulated,  who  can  take 
part  in  periodical  rehearsals  of  such  music  with 
such  experienced  artists  as  those  named  in  the 
following  programme  of  an  "  Ensemble  Rehearsal  " 
of  pupils  from  Mr.  Hill's  Second  and  Third  Classes, 
which  took  place  at  his  Music  Room,  164  Tremont 
St.,  on  the  19th  of  May : 

Trio  in  F  sharp  minor,  Op.  56.    Allegro  mod- 
erato  Eeissiger, 

Miss  Appleton,  Messrs.  Allen  and  Fries. 
Sonata  for  piano  and  violin.  Op.  8.  Allegro  con  brio.  Grieg. 

Miss  Dana  and  Mr.  Allen, 
c.  to.  "O!  that  we  two  were  Maying."      .    Gounod. 

songs,    j  (,_  "May-dews." Bennett. 

M*rs.  E.  Humpbrey-AUen. 
Trio  in  E  flat  major.  Op.  100.  First  movement.    Schubert. 

Miss  Bowker,  Messrs.  Alien  and  Fries. 
Trio  in  F  major,  Op.  42 Gade. 

a.  Andantino. 

b.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 

Miss  Nolte,  Messrs.  Allen  and  Fries. 
Song,  "  Spring  Flowers."  (With  violin  obligato.)  Eeinecke. 

Mrs.  E.  Humphrey-Allen. 
Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  Op.  30,  No.  2.    Al- 
legro con  brio Beethoven. 

Miss  Holmes  and  Mr  Allen. 

Trio  in  B  flat  major.  Op.  52.  Fii'st  movement.  Eubinstein. 

Miss  Kanney,  Messrs.  Allen  and  Fi-ies. 

The  Vocal  Clues  gave  each  its  final  concert  of 
the  season  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  First  came 
the  BoYLSTON  Club,  always  kept  in  admirable  drill 
and  up  to  concert  pitch  by  its  conductor,  Mr.  G.  L. 
Osgood.  This  time  it  essayed  no  formidable  work 
with  orchestra,  but  fell  back  upon  its  old  ground  of 
"popular,"  mostly  part-song  music,  with  the  follow- 
ing choice  programme  of  jts  kind,  the  only  entremets 
being  a  Mendelssolm  Fantasia  played  by  Mr.  Peter- 
silea,  the  pianoforte  accompanist  ofHhe  Club: 
J'W  the  Male  Chorus. 

"  Shed  no  Te.ar," Ma.skor. 

"TheNiirhtingale," Schubert. 

"Forsaken," Ko.sc  lat. 

"1'lie  HuiucdChiipcd," Becker. 

"Go,  speed  thy  Flight," Otto. 

J''(ir  the  Female  Chorus, 

"Ave  Maria," Miirclicttl. 

"Fidelin," Uridons. 

"Proaago  of  Spring," ,nolliinder. 
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For  the  Mixed  Ch<ynis. 

"May  Dew,"       Eheinberger. 

*'  Hfive  you  my  Darling  seen," (Jsgood. 

"  The  Pine- Tree." Kubinstein. 

"King  liric," Itlieinberger. 

"  Peiisant's  ^VedcUng  in  Carinthia,"       ....    Koschat. 

Thk  Apollo  Clpb  gave  two  concerts,  the  second 
(May  20)  being  mainly  a  repetition  of  tlie  first, 
witli  the  great  improvement  of  an  orcliestral  accom- 
paniment. Tlie  principal  and  longest  piece  with 
orchestra  formed  the  opening  nnmber:  selections 
from  "  A  Night  at  Sea,"  by  W.  Tschircli.  As  given 
with  the  instruments  it  proved  to  be  a  very  graphic, 
well  contrasted  series  of  scenes  in  music  (without 
the  instruments  we  could  hardly  imagine  it  .to  be 
very  interesting),  consisting  of,  first,  a  chorus : 
"  Hymn  to  Kight ;"  second,  "  Pleasant  Voyage,"  a 
duet  between  the  captain  and  lielmsman,  tenor  and 
baritone;  third,  a  tenor  solo,  "Home  and  Love;" 
and  finally  an  exciting  "  Storm,"  for  chorus  with 
interjaculations  of  captain  and  helmsman.  It  was 
all  very  efEectivelj'  and  finely  simg  and  played,  Mr. 
Lang,  as  usual,  conducting.  Beethoven's  Cliorus  of 
Dervishes,  preceded  of  course  by  the  Turkish 
March  (substituted  for  Mendelssohn's  part-song. 
The  Turkish  Cupbearer),  was  also  given  with  orches- 
tra ;  as  was  the  concluding  number,  the  Roman  Song 
of  Triumph,  by  Max  Brucli.  The  orchestra  also 
performed,  for  tlie  first  time  here,  a  very  briglit  and 
genial  Overture,  called  "  Spring,"  op.  15,  by  Goetz. 

The  other  numbers  of  the  programme  were :  the 
old  Knglish  Glee :  "  Strike,  strike  the  lyre,"  by 
Thomas  Cooke;  "Twilight  Song,"  by  Lachner; 
Schubert's  grandly  impressive  Die  Allmacht  ("  The 
Almighty ")  for  tenor,  solo,  and  chorus  ;  "  0  who 
will  o'er  the  downs  with  me,"  by  De  Pearsall; 
"  Evening,"  for  Bass  solo  and  chorus,  hy  Lachner; 
the  Bass  recitative  and  air,  "  The  Husbandman, " 
from  Haydn's  Seasons ;  simg  by  Mr.  Clarence-  K. 
Hay ;  and  '"  The  Flower-Net,"  by  Carl  Goldmark. 
Throughout  the  Apollo  sang  with  life  and  with 
refinement. 

Finally  the  Cecilia,  May  24,  gave  the  long  con- 
templated repetition  of  Max  Brueh's  Odysseus,  as 
before,  with  orchestra.  The  soloists  were  the  same 
as  before,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  L.  F.  Pierce, 
who  sang  very  acceptablj'  the  parts  of  Pallas 
Athena  and  Nausikaa.  7'he  performance  was  even 
better  than  the  first  one;  but  the  night  was 
extremely  hot,  and  the  work  with  its  ten  scenes  is 
very  long:  and  with  all  the  inventive  talent  which 
the  composition  shows,  and  all  its  elaborate  wealth 
of  orchestration,  it  did  not  seem  to  have  enough  of 
the  magnetic  quality  of  genius  to  keep  the  audience 
alive  with  interest  to  the  end. 

There  !  we  have  at  last  cleared  off  the  old  scores, 
and  hope  to  be  ready,  after  tlie  summer's  rest  from 
concert  worry,  for  whatever  of  real  interest  another 
season  may  bring  forth. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Baltimore,  June  7.  — The  season  is  now  so  far  gone 
that  there  remains  little  or  nothiug  iu  the  way  of  classi- 
cal entertainments  to  chrouicle.  The  halls  are  closed, 
the  lights  are  out,  the  directors  have  Jlown  to  cooler 
shores,  and  there  is  n.  general  air  of  tropical  calm 
where,  during  the  winter,  there  was  musical  bustle 
and  activity.  The  Peabody  Hall,  on  a  hot  summer 
night,  frowns  down  on  the  passer  by  like  a  dismal 
man  —  solemn  —  the  sepulchre  of  symphonies — .and  the 
doors  of  the  Academy  of  Music  are  closed,  even  against 
the  strains  of  the  popular  orchestral  selections  that 
were  wont  to  issue  thence  on  warm  June  evenings. 

This  state  of  musical  inactivity,  however,  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  reflection  on  what  has  been 
accomplished  daruig  the  past  season,  as  well  as  for 
giving  some  attention  to  such  musical  events  as  have 
not  received  the  notice  they  deserved. 

It  will  doubtless  be  of  some  little  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  —  published  in  the  city  of 
choral  societies  —  to  hear  something  new  of  at  least 
two  of  our  many  chorus  classes.  The  one  is  the  Bee- 
thoven Cliorus  Class,  composed  of  about  sixty  lady 
voices,  which  gave  two  delightful  entertainments  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  latter  of  the  two  concerts  was  given 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  and  the  following  programme 
is  an  evidence  of  the  taste  and  judgment  employed  in 
the  selection  of  just  the  proper  music  for  such  a  chorus ; 

Motet Giovanni  da  Palestrina. 

Motet Felix  Mendelssohu-Bartholdy. 

Chorus  from  Blanche  de  Provence    ....    Clienibini. 

,  'Serenade  by  the  .Seashore W,  Kjerulf. 

'i'ho  Spanish  Tambourine  Girl    .    .    .    .    R.  ScUiiniannn. 
The  Seasons ISieis  Gade. 


At  the  first  concert  there  were  compositions  of  Liszt, 
Saint-Saens,  Schum.ann,  Hamerick,  Rheinberger  and 
Brahms.  The  fact  of  sixty  well-trained  female  voices 
singing -such  mu.sic  with  so  much  charming  grace  and 
refinement,  leads  one  to  marvel  why  we  do  not  have 
female  choruses  in  abundance  iu  every  musical  city 
iu  the  Union.  It  is  around  such  combinations  of 
thoroughly  schooled  female  voices  that  tenors  and 
basses  can  be  collected  to  form  fine  mrxcd  choruses. 

The  average  male  am.iteur  singer  is  too  much  en- 
grossed in  his  daily  pursuits  to  be  able  to  devote  nearly 
so  much  time  to  concerted  vocal  practice  as  the  bet- 
ter half  of  a  mixed  chorus;  and  the  separately  and 
thoroughly  trained  female  chorus  should  act  as  a  con- 
fident and  reliable  nucleus. 

So  much  for  the  Beethoven  chorus  class,  although 
not  so  much  by  far  as  could,  or  ought  to  be,  said  of  it. 

The  other  choral  event  was  the  production  of  Han- 
del's Alexander's  Feast  (words  by  "Mr.  Dryden") 
by  the  Wednesday  club  chorus,  on  the  29th  of  last 
month,  complete  and  after  the  original  score!  There 
were  some  shortcomings,  of  course,  in  the  orchestra, 
hastily  brought  together  as  it  was.  and  with  little  time 
at  command  for  rehearsing  music  entirely  new  —  for 
within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  musical  inhabitant, 
there  had  been  no  Handel  chorus  sung  here  for —  well, 
ever  so  long!  But  the  chorus  was  conceded  to  have 
reached  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  all  musical 
listeners.  The  rendering  of  the  closing  fugue,  with  its 
four  beautiful  themes  — 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  Prize, 
Or  both  divide  tlie  crown : 
He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies; 
She  drew  an  angel  down, 

was  acknowledged  by  several  musicians  of  excellent 
judgment  in  matters  of  voice,  to  have  been  as  fine  a 
piece  of  chorus  work,  for  confident  attack,  force  and 
precision,  as  could  be  expected  from  ninety  voices,  and 
an  orchestra  of  twenty  men.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
a  chorus  which  has  been  singing  together  for  but  one 
shoit  season,  no  matter  how  good  its  material,  must  be 
making  very  satisfactory  progress  to  produce  an  entire 
w'ork  of  Handel  with  any  degree  of  success.  And  so 
our  chorus  music  for  the  past  season  has  wound  up  in 
a  blaze  of  glory,  leaving  behind  the  conviction  that  the 
best  of  chorus  music  is  possible  here,  if  only  it  be  man- 
aged iu  a  proper  spirit.  C.  F. 


Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  14. — 
An  event,  as  novel  as  delightful  in  the  annals  of 
Vassar  College,  took  place  on  Saturday,  when  the  stu- 
dents of  the  School  of  iUusic  of  the  college,  celebrated 
the  close  of  the  most  brilliant  musical  season  of  its 
annals,  by  an  eight  hours'  sail  on  one  of  the  large 
Hudson  Kiver  steamers.  Two  hours  of  the  time  were 
spent  in  an  impromptu  concert,  two  hours  in  discussing 
the  merits  of  an  excellent  collation,  accompanied  by 
speeches  from  the  students.  President  Caldwell  and 
Ur.  Kitter;  and  two  hours  in  dancing;  the  other  two 
hours  dis.appeared  unperceived,  a  margin  of  delight- 
ful idling,  marked  with  the  red  line  of  merry  con- 
versation aud  happy  laughter. 

The  students  entered  into  the  whole  .iffair  with  warm 
zest,  feeling  a  just  pride  in  the  remarkable  artistic  and 
financial  success  to  which  this  department  has  attained, 
and  sang  and  played  uon  amore,  encouraged  by  the 
enthusiastic  applause  of  more  than  one  hundred  fellow 
students,  and  a  limited  nimiberot  guests — those  mem- 
bers of  the  college  govennnent  distinguished  by  their 
taste  for  musical  art.  Before  starting  down  the  river, 
the  excursion  party,  by  request  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kitter, 
steamed  up  to  We.st  Park,  and  there  took  on  board  Mr. 
John  Burroughs,  the  delightful  essayist,  who  had  pre- 
viously most  kindly  volunteered  his  services  as  cirerone, 
iu  case  a  majority  of  votes  had  led  the  party  into  the 
recesses  of  wood  and  waterfall  near  his  cottage,  rather 
than  to  the  possible  haunts  of  mermaidens.  Even  the 
order  of  dancing  was  marked  by  a  novelty.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Mrs.  Raymond  Ritter,  who  was  present 
as  a  guest,  and  who  took  a  warm  and  natural  interest 
in  the  success  of  this  first  festi\al  of  a  department  over 
which  her  husband  presides,  dancing  was  opened  by  a 
"Marche  Polouaise,"  participated  in  by  the  entire 
company,  to  the  music  of  a  Chopin  polonaise.  For 
instruction  iu  regard  to  the  way  in  which  this  march 
should  be  danced,  see  Liszt's  Life  of  Chopin.  The  gen- 
tlemen were  in  a  very  considerable  minority;  those 
ladies  who  took  the  gentlemen's  side  in  the  gay  pro- 
cession, donned  pretty  French  costume  hats  and  caps 
for  the  occasion. 

As  the  happy  party  neared  Poughkeepsie  wharf,  on 
its  return  home,  one  of  the  "  Midsummer  Nights' 
Dream"  choruses  was  sung,  and  silvery  cheers  were 
raised  for  the  captain,  the  college,  and  him  to  whom 
his  attached  students  have  giveu  the  sobriquet  of  "  Our 
Dear  Doctor."    But  Mrs.  Ritter' s  original  and  fantastic 


programme  will  give  you  a  fuller  idea  of  the  novelties 
of  the  occasion,  especially  those  of  the  menu  ! 

Salve  ! 

FIEST   SUMMER  FESTIV.'iL  OF    THE    SCHOOL   OF 

MUSIC,   VASS.-IR  COLLEGE, 

June  12,  1880. 

On  Board  the  Steamer  D.  S.  Miller,  1..30  p.  M.    (In  search 
of  Arcadian  happiness.) 

"Arcadia  is  the  only  country  iu  which  men  of  condi- 
tion dare  not  avow  themselves  unskilled  in  music;  for  in- 
struction in  that  science  was  establislied  by  the  Arcadian 
government  as  a  solid  branch  of  education,  and  as  a  means 
of  divesting  the  people  of  dullness,  rusticity  and  brutal- 
ity." —  J^olj/bius. 

iMrnojiPTU  CONCEKT,  3  TO  5. 

Solos,  and  concerted  mtisic,  for  Voices,  Volin,  Piano- 
forte, Guitar,  by  the  students  of  the  Music  School,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  L.  liitter. 

"Oht  choir  is  a  school  whose  aim  is  health,  ajid  wisdom, 
and  whose  means  are  poetry,  melody  and  hamwuy.^'  — 
Zelter. 

Collation,  Addresses  etc.,  5.30  to  7. 
MENU. 
Oysters,  from  "  Fingal's  Cave." 
Mermaid  Soup,  a  la  "  Lovely  Melusina." 
Broiled  Bass,  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  Sauce. 
"  Mazeppa  Cutlets,"  sauce  Byron-Liszt. 
Salmi  de  Pegasus, with  eagles'  brain  sauce,  Beetlioven  style. 
Pate  of  singing  swans,  shot  by  the  seventli  bullet 
in  "  Der  Freischlitz."  Boast  beef  :i  la  Handel. 
Cosmopolitan  hash  a  la  Meyerbeer. 
Antediluvian  devilled  bones,  a  la  Bach;  broiled  in  the 
4th  part  of  Berlioz's  "  Damnation  de  Faust." 
Calves'  sweetbreads,  a  la  Abt  and  Pinsuti. 
Boast  shoulder  of  mutton,  from  Dr.  Blow's  "  Orpheus 
Britaimicus." 
Vegetables,  salads,  pickles,  etc.,  selected,  with  the 
morning  dew  upon  them,  from  Haydn's  "Seasons." 
Cheese.    Deutscher  Kunst  Kase,  from  Wagner's 
Isibelungen  Tetralogy. 
Locusts  and  wild  honey,  stolen  from  .John  Burroughs' 
"  Birds  and  Poets." 
Bellini  fritters,  water  ice. 
Vol  au  vent  alaliossini,  champagne  sauce  a  la  Otf  enbach. 
Chromatic  cream  a  la  Chopin  flavored  mth  rose- 
tr.agique-unique. 
Oriental  fruits  and  sherbets,  prepared  by  Moore's  Peri 
durijig  the  Carnival  in  Schumann's  Paradise. 
Coffee  from  David's  "  Le  Desert." 
"  No  true  musician  ever  was  a  bad  man,  and  vo  (jood  m<in 
ever  was  a  dull  man:  there/ore  are  all  good  musicians  in- 
clined to  gayety  "  —  Luther. 

Dancing,  7..30  to  9. 

Marche    polonaise.     Waltz.    Quadrille.     Polka.    AValtz. 

Lanciers.    Scotch  Keel.    Quadrille.    Galop. 

"  And  nnu-  thr  r/olden  lyre  of  Apollo  rci/nlaWs  the  measure 
of  the  iliiiK'r,  source  of  order,  health  and  joy.''  — Pindar, 

^^  Poetrii,  iinisic,  dancivg,  formed  the  (enchanted  circle  of 
artire  linn;/  iln dan  art:  a  mystic  cortege,  vivitied  with  the 
yt'Or,  the  jn'ilse,  /he  truth,  if  arlnat  life  I  All  that  humanity 
has  since  inrenti-fl  in  the  arts,  seems  but  a  Jtale,  jmsstvc 
memory  of  this  once  vital  movement-  of  the  three  immifrtal 
Muses,  noblest  educators  of  the  people  /"  —  .Schure. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  a  grand  performance 
will  be  given  by  Signer  Maccherignoli  Cavalieri  and  Count 
Nosneboft  Flitterowski,  two  distinguished  veterans,  in 
reduced  circumstances,  who  have  appeared  with  great 
success  before  awe-stricken  masses  of  crowned  heads,  as 
well  as  select,  cultured,  and  supercilious  audiences,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  civilized  globe. 

committee  symphony. 

Andanfo  risoluto,  IVIiss  Hartmann.  Scherzo,  Miss  Shaw. 
Largo,  Miss  Cecil.  Andantino  grazioso.  Miss  Wetzel. 
Allegro,  Miss  Cooley. 

Programme  (opus  l),  composed,  by  desire,  expressly  for 
this  occasion  only,  by  Mrs.  Itaymond  Ritter. 
Vale. 

Next  week,  Commencement  week,  will  close  the  col- 
lege year;  the  musical  season  at  Vassar  may  be  said 
to  end  with  the  annual  Commencement  concert,  on 
Monday  next:  a  fit  close  to  other  concei'ts  in  which  the 
students  have  participated  during  the  year,  as  well  as 
those  in  which  they  have  had  the  assistance  of  Messrs. 
Bergner,  Matzka,  Remmertz,  Werrenath,  Miss  Beebe, 
the  Philharmonic  Club  of  New  York,  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  of  Boston,  and  others.  A.  Z. 


MUSIC   ABROAD. 

Leipzig.  "Wagner's  Ring  des  Niebelune/en  will  be 
given  here  this  month,  with  Fran  Materna,  Frau 
Vogl,  and  Herren  Jaeger  and  Vogl  iu  the  jiriucipal 
parts. 

A  concert  in  aid  of  the  Orchestra  Fund  was 

given,  under  the  direction  of  Hans  von  Biilow, 
May  5.  The  programme  included:  Overture  to 
Benvenuto  Cf//('n!',  Berlioz ;  F'antasia  in  C,  Schubert- 
Liszt  ;  "  Kaisermarsch."  Wagner ;  and  Ninth  Sj-m- 
phony,  Beethoven. 

Dresden.  Here  is  the  repertory  of  the  Royal 
Court  Theatre  for  one  week:  Sunday:  Die  Zaiiber- 
fliile,  Mozart ;  Monday :  Drama,  Schiller's  Die  Braut 
von  Messina;  Tuesday:  Die  Stumnie  ron  Portici 
(Masaniello),  Auber;  Wednesday:  Drama,  Goethe's 
Faust ;  Thursday :  Don  Juan,  Mozart ;  Friday : 
Shakespeare's  Olhello ;  Saturday  :  La  Dame  Blanche, 
Boieldieu.  Let  us  all  emigrate  to  the  Saxon  Flor- 
ence ! 
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German  Festivals.  The  London  Musical  Times 
(June  1),  says: 

Two  of  the  most  important  annually  recurring  events 
in  German  musical  life,  took  place  during  last  mouth, 
viz.,  the  Music-Festival  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  held  this 
year  at  Cologue,  from  the  Kith  to  the  18th  ult.,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  AUgemeine  Deutsche  Musik-Vereiu, 
TThich  assembled  at  Baden-Baden,  during  the  days  from 
the  litth  to  the  23d  ult.,  and  which  invariably  includes 
some  interesting  musical  performances,  in  addition  to 
the  social  intercourse  of  its  members,  which  these  an- 
nual gatherings  are  intended  to  promote.  The  musical 
programmes  of  both  will  be  found  below.  The  Cologne 
Festival  was  conducted  by  that  veteran  musician,  Herr 
Ferdinand  Hiller,  and  was,  according  to  the  Cologne 
Gazette,  a  great  artistic  success,  both  as  regards  vocal- 
ists and  instrumentalists,  sonie  tiOl)  clioristei's  and  an 
orcliestra  of  about  130  professors  h:i\  hi'j;  talieu  part  in 
the  performances.  Among  the  artists  taking  part  in 
the  Festival  may  be  mentioned  Frau  Clara  Schumann 
and  HeiT  Joachim.  Of  the  performances  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Baden-Baden  meeting,  that  of  Weiss- 
heimer's  Opera  "Meister  IVIartin  und  seine  Gesellen," 
the  libretto  of  which  is  fouuded  on  Hoffman's  well- 
known  tale,  is  said  to  have  scarcely  gained  more  than 
a  siieces  d'  estinie;  wliile  among  orchestral  novelties, 
a  Symphony,  No.  2,  by  A.  Borodin,  a  Russian  com- 
poser, attracted  universal  attention. 

Cologne.  — Music  Festival  of  the  lower  Rhine  (May 
16,  17,  and  18);  Overture,  "Zur  Weihe  des  Hauses" 
(Beethoven);  Or.atorio,  "Israel  in  Egypt"  (Handel); 
Symphony  No.  8,  (Beethoven);  Andante  for  stringed 
orchestra  (Haydn);  "Die  Nacht,"  hymn  for  chorus, 
soli,  and  orchestra  (Hiller):  Pianoforte  Concerto,  A 
minor(Schumann);  Cantata,  "OewigesFeuer"  (Bach); 
Overture,  "  Im  Hochland ' '  (Gade) ;  Air  from  "  Cosi  fc)n 
tutte"  (Mozart);  " Schieksalslied "  (Brahms);  "Ave 
Blaria,"  for  one  voice,  with  stringed  orchestra  (Verdi) ; 
Symphony,  A  minor  (Mendelssohn);  Violin  Concerto 
(Beethoven);  Scene  and  air  from  "Traviata"  (Verdi); 
Overture,  "Freischiitz"  (Weber). 

Baden-Baden.  —  Meeting  of  the  AUgemeine  Deut- 
sche Musik-A'erein  (May  I'J  to  23):  Opera,  "Meister 
Martin  und  .^eine  Gesellen"  (Weisheimer);  "Kaiser- 
marsch "  (Wagner);  Ballade  for  orchestra  (E.  E. 
Taubert);  Violoucello  Concerto  (E.  Hartmann);  "Die 
Lowenbraut,"  ballad  for  one  voice  and  orchestra  (W. 
Weissheimer);  Overture,  "Torquato  Tasso"  (Schulz- 
Schwerin);  Concerstiick  for  violin,  A  major  (C.  Saint- 
Saens);  Symphony  No.  2  (A.  Borodin);  Intioductiou 
and  Choruses  from  "Chi-istus"  (Liszt);  String  Quintet, 
Op.  lU  (O.  Dessoff);  "Dolorosa,"' cyclus  of  .songs  (A. 
Jensen);  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  viola,  F.  minor  (A. 
Bubinstein);  Songs  (E.  Lassen  and  R.  Franz);  Piano- 
forte Trio,  Op.  9  (C.  RUbner);  Prelude  and  Fugue,  E 
flat  major,  for  organ  (Bach);  Adagio  from  Tldrd 
Sonata,  for  violin  and  organ  (Bach) ;  T'AO  Sacred  Sojigs 
(.4..  Becker);  Rhapsody  No.  1,  for  organ  (Saint-Saeus); 
Orgau  Fantasia,  C  sharp  minor  (F.  Kiel);  Adagio  relig- 
ioso,  for  violoncello  and  organ  (A.  Wolfermaun);  Cau- 
tique  fi':\n<;ais  de  Denizot,  for  orgau  (Pierre  Fran(;ois 
Boely);  Two  Songs  (P.  Cornelius);  Introduction  and 
Allegro  from  Organ  Sonata,  Op.  42  (A.  Guilmaut); 
Overture  "King  Lear''  (Berlioz);  Concertstiick,  C 
minor  (.Saint  Saens);  Two  orchestral  i^ieces  to  "Romeo 
et  Juliette"  (Dumoulin);  Jeanne  d' Arc,  dramatic  scene 
(F.  Liszt);  Phaeton,  symphonic  poem  (Saint-Saeus); 
Fragments  from  "Tristan"  (Witgner);  Pianoforte 
Quartet  (Bungert);  Theme  with  variations  and  Polo- 
naise, for  pianoforte  (Tschaikowski);  Sestet,  in  G 
major,  Op.  30  (Brahms);  vocal  soli. 


LOKTON.  The  chief  theme  of  interest  in  musical 
circles  has  been  the  concerts  of  Herr  Hans  Richter,  who 
first  came  to  London,  two  years  ago,  as  a  Wagnerian 
Conductor.  The  wise-acres  shook  their  heads  when  it 
was  announced  that  he  would  conduct  Beethoven's 
Symphonies.  But  this  season,  Firjaro  (June  2)  says, 
"  He  is  showing  his  surpassing  ability  as  a  conductor  of 
music  of  well-nigh  every  school.  At  the  first  concert 
of  the  present  season  he  proved  he  was  equally  great 
in  the  music  of  Schumann  as  he  was  in  that  of  Beet^ 
hoven  and  Wagner ;  at  the  second  conceit  he  added 
Chcrubini  and  Spohr,  at  the  third  Mendelssohn,  and 
h-Lxt  Thursday  .Schubert  (the  great  Symphony  iu  C)  to 
his  London  repertory."  Tlierc  is  a  good  deal  of  jealousy 
Kiw.irds  him,  it  seems,  among  the  older  conducUjrs  : 
but  tlie  same  writer  tliiidis  that  they  h:id  belter  in- 
vestigate the  rea.son  of  his  remarkable  success,  and  des- 
cribes liis  method  as  follows  : — 

In  the  first  jdace,  Herr  Richter  thoronghly  masters 
his  score  in  letter  and  in  sjjirit ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has 
not  only  deeply  studied  ever)'  possible  effect  ti>  be 
gained  without  violence  to  the  composer's  intentions, 
but  he  is  often  able  to  conduct  witliont  Vjook.  He 
does  not  always  dispense  with  the  score  —  a  jiractice 
which  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  to  be  commended  —and 
it  was  satisfactorj-  to  notice  that  last  Thursday  the  con- 
ductor had  before  Jiiin  tlie  music  both  of  ]>vora'k's 
Rhapsody  and  Schubert's  Symjihony.  Herr  Richter 
has  also  an  intimate  knowledge  of  evcrj-  instriiinenl 
in  the  orcheatra,  and  at  rehearsals  lie  Ireqnently  plays 


to  the  performers  the  respective  instruments  in  the  way 
he  wishes  the  passage  perfonned.  Armed  with  these 
gifts,  he  faces  his  orchestra,  well  knowing  that  he  is  iu 
truth  a  director  able  to  prove  his  knowledge  not  only  of 
the  score  but  also  of  the  parts  and  of  the  proper 
method  of  playing  the  various  instruments.  The 
orchestra  has  often  been  compared  to  a  highly-spirited 
hunter,  which,  unless  its  rider  shows  himself  iu  every 
respect  its  superior,  will  speedily  run  away  with  him. 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  in  some  — though  happily 
not  all  —  of  our  orchestras  the  members  are  perfectly 
well  aware  that  they  are  superior  iu  knowledge  to  their 
conductor,  and  all  sort  of  respect  and  of  subordination 
is  lost.  With  Herr  Richter,  however,  a  movement  of 
the  left  hand  is  equivalent  to  a  touch  of  the  spui',  and 
all  the  members  of  his  band  are  only  too  willing 
and  proud  to  implicitly  obey  the  slightest  hint  of  one 
who  is  admittedly  and  really  theri'  chief.  At  rehearsal, 
beside  very  complete  iustructions  as  to  shading,  and 
the  keenest  ear  for  errors  and  false  notes,  Herr  Richter 
often  adopts  the  system  of  sectional  practice,  each  set 
of  instruments  playing  separately  ;  and  to  this  must 
be-attributed  not  only  the  admirable  precision,  but 
especially  the  wonderful  clearness,  of  the  parts  which 
characterises  his  performers.  There  is  no  need  to 
carry  a  score  to  the  concert  hall.  The  parts  may  be 
distinguished  with  the  utmost  clearness,  and  in  this 
respect  Herr  Richter  is  not  only  unrivalled,  but 
stands  alone  among  modern  conductors.  His  method 
of  heat  is  also,  while  firm,  singularly  modest;  he  does 
not,  like  some  foreign  conductors,  dance  about,  kick  the 
ground,  nor  thrash  the  music  desk;  the  baton  serving 
to  give  the  beat  and  the  cues,  while  the  slight,  and  to 
the  audience  almost  imperceptible,  movement  of  the 
left  hand  supplies  the  shading.  In  short,  the  orchestra 
becomes  under  Herr  Richter  an  unerring  machine,  and 
the  conductor,  by  apparently  the  simplest  of  move- 
ments, moulds  it  to  his  will  and  plays  upon  it  as  surely 
and  as  easily  as  a  great  performer  plays  on  the  piano. 

Sir  John  Goss,  who  died  on  the  10th  ult.,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty,  was  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
Anglican  Church  Music.  He  may  be  named  with 
Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley,  as  twin  founders  of  the 
modern  anthem.  Attwood,  the  predecessor  of  Goss 
at  St.  Paul's  and  his  teacher  had  all  the  intention 
of  a  reformer,  but  he  had  neither  grace  nor  geuius 
sufficient  to  give  commanding  form  and  expression 
to  his  thoughts.  At  the  time  when  Goss  and  Wesley 
began  to  work,  the  compositiou  of  anthems  had 
virtually  ceased  for  many  years.  Adaptions  were 
offered  in  lieu  of  new  works.  These  two  men  set  to 
work  to  restore  to  the  anthem  its  dignity,  and  :it  the 
same  time  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  all  the  resources  of 
modern  musical  expression  which  could  be  used  with- 
out detracting  from  its  sacred  character.  Goss,  not- 
withstanding his  long  life,  was  by  no  means  a  prolific 
composer.  He  was  noted  for  a  wise  fastidiousness  in 
the  selection  of  words,  and  for  deliberate  habits  in 
composing.  He  often  kept  his  works  in  hand  for 
years,  and  touched  and  retouched  them  until  he  was 
satisfied.  To  this  habit  of  beiug  his  own  critic  we 
attribute  the  well  sustained  ch.aracter  of  his  writing. 
Other  men  have  more  spontaneity,  but  he  is  always 
solid  and  strong.  Goss's  life  as  a  producer  extended 
over  fifty  years  (1819  to  1869),  but  his  best  church 
work  was  done  in  the  last  ten  years  of  this  period.  As 
a  church  composer  he  stuck  to  his  last.  The  catalogue 
of  the  British  Museum,  where  every  man's  literary 
transgressions  are  writ  in  letters  of  iron,  holds  him 
guilty  in  early  life  of  a  few  pianoforte  arrangements, 
and  a  few  songs,  while  one  of  his  glees  is  popular,  but 
these  are  the  mere  accidents  of  his  artistic  life.  His 
Introduction  to  Harmony  and  thorough  Bass  (1833)  is 
for  the  most  part  full  of  common  sense.  It  may  be 
commended  as  easy  and  pleasant  reading,  but  it  by  no 
means  enables  the  student  to  parse  the  chords  of  one 
of  Goss's  own  anthems.  We  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  forty-seven  ye.'irs  old,  and  that  it  has 
never  been  bi'ought  abreast  of  the  times.  Goss  as  a 
theorist  lived  in  the  past;  he  made  no  adequate  attempt 
to  legalise  the  innovations  of  the  present.  None  have 
suiijassed  Goss  as  a  harinoniser  of  our  standaid  hymu- 
tunes.  His  arrangements  are  seen  at  the  be.st  iu 
Mercer's  Collection,  and  they  have  a  smoothness  and 
solidity  which  marks  the  finest  judgment  and  balance 
of  t;iste.  In  character  Sir  John  was  remarkable  for 
diflidence  and  modesty;  in  private  life  he  was  known 
to  a  few  friends  as  a 'most  lovable  man,  and  a  truly 
English  gentleman. — Tuii.if;  Sol-Fa  Jleporter,  June  1. 


and  afterwards  at  London  University.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  any  degi'ee,  and  he  was  iu  ISJtj 
apjjointed  assistant  minister  at  the  Independent  church 
at  Bassingstoke.  Here  he  first  experimented  with  his 
e-vtraordinary  talent  for  making  difficult  things  easv 
to  the  youthful  mind;  teaching  the  Sunday  School  chil- 
dren to  sing,  and  inventing  the  now  celebrated  "Ljok 
and  .Say  method  of  teaching  to  read."  In  lUil  he 
moved  to  Stowmarket,  in  Sutiolk,  and  it  was  from  this 
place  that  he  visited  Miss  Glover's  schools  at  Norwich, 
and  gained  the  idea  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa.  In  18H  he 
w.as  elected  pastor  at  Plaistow,  in  Essex,  and  from  this 
appointment  may  be  dated  the  foundation  of  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  system.  Having  great  energy,  and  abundant 
powers  of  organization,  John  Cui-wen  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  the  new  ideas,  delivering  lectures  on  the 
subject,  and  sending  forth  books  and  pamphlets  iu 
large  quantities.  In  1853  he  established  the  Tonic  Sol- 
fa  Association,  a  body  through  whose  agency  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  to  whom  music  w.as 
previously  a  closed  book,  were  taught  to  sing.  In 
connection  with,  and  in  illustration  of,  Tonic  Sol-fa, 
he  issued  the  "Standard  Course  of  the  Tonic  .Sol-fa 
Method,"  "The  Child's  Own  Hymn  Book,"  "How  to 
observe  Harmony,''  "Construction  Exercises  in  Ele- 
mentary Musical  Composition,''  and  he  likewise  estab- 
lished the  Tunic  Sul-fa  Reporter,  a  periodical  which 
has  attained  a  very  wide  cu-culatiou,  as  a  disseminator 
of  Tonic  Sol-fa  news,  throughout  the  country.  In  1862 
Mr.  CuiTven  founded  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College,  for  the 
education  of  teachers  of  this  method;  and  in  1867, 
having  retired  from  the  ministry  on  the  gi-ound  of  ill- 
health,  he  established  a  printing  and  publication  busi- 
ness in  sui)port  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system.  That  sys- 
tem has  had  many  enemies,  and  by  partisans  it  has 
been  warmly,  attacked.  But  Mr.  Cunven  has  lived  to 
see  the  triumph  of  his  method,  and  the  wide  adoption 
of  a  system  of  music  which  now  gives  recreation  and 
enjoyment  to  many  thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures . 


The  death,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  of  Mr. 

John  Curwen,  the  founder  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa 
movement,  occurred  on  the  30th  ult.  Fiijuro  says  of 
liini: 

A  member  of  an  old  Cumbrian  family,  a  son  of  the 
Kcv.  Spedding  Curwen,  the  originator  of  the  Tonic  .Sol- 
fa  movement  iu  this  country  was  born  at  Ileckiuond- 
«ike,  in  Yorkshire,  on  Nm.  14,1816.  John  Curwen 
was  educated  for  the  jMiiiislrv,  first  at  Coward  College, 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

New  YoiiK.  Of  Chamber  Music  in  private  houses 
there  are  too  few  examples  in  this  country.  Here  is 
one  worthy  of  emulation.  A  gentleman  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Ch.arles  B.  Barrel],  .sends  us  a  printed  "Souvenir 
of  the  Chamber  Music  performed  at  his  residence  (30 
Seventh  Avenue)  during  the  season  of  1879-80."  This 
was  the  fifth  season  in  which  every  other  Sunday  even- 
ing has  beeu  devoted  in  this  way  to  the  enjoyment  of 
classical  Trios,  Quartets  and  Quintets.  The  perform  ers 
have  been  Mme.  S.  A.  Rachau,  piano;  Dr.  L.  Damain- 
ville,  first  violin;  Joseph  Lewenberg,  second  do;  Samuel 
V.  Speyer,  viola;  and  Carl  G.  F.  Martens,  'ceUo 
These  formed  the  stringed  quartet,  assisted  by  Lepold 
Meyer,  violin,  Emil  Gramm,  viola,  and  E,  W.  Reinec- 
cius.  The  list  of  works  given  during  the  past  winter 
is  remarkably  large,  including: 

Trios,  for  violin,' cello  and  piano:  Beethoven,  Op.  1  , 
Nos.  1  and  3;  Jadas.sohn,  Op.  16;  Bargiel,  No.  1,  Op.  6 
and  Op.  20;  Schubert,  B  flat.  Op.  99;  Rubinstein,  B  Hat, ' 
Op.  52,  and  No.  1,  Op.  15;  Gade,  " Novelletten,"  Op. 
'29;  Mendelssohn,  Op.  66;  Reissiger,  Op.  167;  R,aff,  No. 
1,  Op.  112;  H.  Schotte,  Op.  5L 

Quartets,  for  Strings :  Schubert,  Posthumous  (an- 
dante with  variations');  Fesca,  Op.  28,  arr.  from  2d 
Septet);  Beethoven,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  of  Op,  IS; 
Mozart,  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6,  of  "the  ten." 

Quartets,  vnth  Piano :  Rheinberger,  Op.  38;  Men- 
delssohn, Op.  3;  Fesca,  Op.  26;  Moz.art,  G  minor; 
Beethoven,  Op.  16, 

Quintets,  tor  Strings:  Beethoven,  Op.  29;  Mozart, 
No.  6;  Mendelssohn,  Op.  87. 

Quintets  with  Piunu:  Schumann,  Op.  44;  Reissiger, 
Op.  191;  Reiuecke,  Op.  83;  Louis  Ferdinand,  Prince  of 
Prussia,  Op.  1. 

Concerto,  Op.  34,  for  'cello,  Lindner. 

New  Yokk  is  to  have  its  May  Musical  Festival. 
Arrrangements  are  in  progress  for  a  series  of  per- 
formances in  May  1881,  under  the  combined  direction 
of  the  Oratorio  and  Symphony  Societies.  The  first 
public  announcement  says: 

"  No  exertion  will  be  spared  to  put  it  on  the  highest 
plane  of  musical  peifoiniances.  'Ihe  choral  forces,  of 
wliich  the  chorus  of  the  Oratorio  Society  is  the  nucleus, 
will  number  about  one  thousand,  and  the  orchestra  will 
comprise  two  hundu'd  iustniniciits.  The  best  talent, 
both  of  this  coiiutrv  ami  Eiirni>c,  for  the  sold  |iarts, 
will  be  s<'cnred,  lU'gntialioiis  for  eminent  jtrlists  horn 
;ibro:id  being  already  in  progress.  The  entire  force 
will  be  under  the  musical  load  of  Dr.  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch."  

Dayton,  O.  The  21st  concei't  of  the  Philhiirmonic 
Society,  with  chorus  and  orchestra  of  l.'iO  performers, 
W.  L.  lilumcn.schein,  director,  took  place  May  7,  with 
the  following  progiamme: 

"  Spring's  .Message."  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra.    .     Gade. 

"  On  Mighty  Pens,    recitative  aiidaria,  ^Creation).  Haydn. 

Miss  jMimia  Heckle. 

Symphony  in  C,  for  Orchestra Beethoven. 

"  Uapriircio  Urilliante."    Op.  '12,  lor  Piano  and 

Orchestra Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Cora  Battelle. 
"  By  Babylon's  Wave."    Chorus  anil  Orchestra.  .  (iouiioil, 

[Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  W.  1..  Blunieimcheiii.] 

"lleiiieiuljraiice,"  fur  l''liitu  Solo 'I'erschak'i 

Pr(.f,  Hugo  \\'ittgeFi,steiii, 
"l.'orty-.Secoinl  J'saliM." Mendelssohn. 


June  19,  18S0.] 
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a^usiral  5!"sf ruction. 

A'.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  aiso  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wisli  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stao"e,  at  144  Tkemont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

f^HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 

'^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  011  the  Violin.     Also  for  accom- 

paiiimeut  lessons  (Piano  and  Violiu)  for  llie  study  of  ensenable 

placing.    Address  care  of  U.  DiTSoN  &  Co.,  Boston. 

llfR.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 
■^  Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 
Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

MISS  MARY  M. -CAMPBELL, 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHEE. 

Address:     O.  DITSON  &=  Co.,  Boston. 


n  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Oiganist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

Mollis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  ChickL-riug  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANL, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scaln,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

7"    P.    CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tre.mont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON.  . 

]\^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

]\^RS.   WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL    CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

y^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelha.m,  Boston,  Mass. 


]UR.   JUNIUS   IV.    HILL  (Leipsic,  iS6oto  1S63), 
■"^    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  hnsemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


.  ^R.  B.  J.  LAi\G'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE    LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


J^ERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

-^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 


QEORGE  L.  .OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND   OPERA. 


7- 


C.   D.  PARKER, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


^RNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 
Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 

QARL  YLE   PE  TERS/LEA,  ' 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279   AND   28t    COLU.MBUS   AvENUE,   BoSTON,    MasS. 

yj//e.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON,  ~ 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Treimont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 


JbTADAME   RUDERSDOAFF, 

so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence. 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


y_  B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 
READING  and   CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


l^ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND   TEACHER  OF  THE   PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 
PUGENE  THA  YER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  aid  5  o'clock. 

]\/lISS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  29th,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Applications  received  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  M. 


J^    L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tkemont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Po?'pora,  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Smging. 

Pupil  of  CorreUi,  Arihursojt,  Alaies.  Ai-nanlt  and  Moite. 

Piivate  instruclion  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  jriven  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  larpe  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


J^YRON  IV.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Bostoit. 

'^bTwhitney, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tkemont  Street,  Boston. 


Ij/ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


CARL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Stoke, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and   all   occasions 

where  Music  is  required. 

T„.    „^    ./Military  Band JULIUS  E.  ETCHLER. 

^'=''°^''=  •(  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Acent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 

FOR   THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
1^*  This  Def'arimcnt  has  cluirge  of  alltke  PiaTios  ttsed  in 
ijle  Public  Schools  0/ Bostoyl. 

T  AL  K  S  ON  ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT.    Svo.  p.aper,  $1.00. 
=(.*#  For  sale  by  all  Bnokseilers.    Sen  t,  post-paid  on  receipt 
fj/^jrice  by  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  D WIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  3'ears  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
sohd  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

lis  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature  j  including  from  time  to  time  :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  horne  and  abroach 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  New^-s,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  pferiods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  Gerinan  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  e.xtra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUEML  OF  MUSIO 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly ^5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News S.oo  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  at^d  The  Boston  Medical  AND  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        "  .^  -. 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  "  '*'  ' 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide.., 3.50  "        " 

»  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  LONGFELLOW,  Bryant,  Whittier,  LOWELL,  and  Holmes  will  be  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additional.  '  " 

J®=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  aad  A.  K.  LoRING's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston.      ^^ 
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DWIOHT'S  JOURNAL   OF  MUSIC. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

William  Pole,  F.  E.  S.     Vol.  1.5  of  "The  Phil- 
opliical  Library."    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  .§3.50. 


Dr.  Pole  divides  his  woi-k  into  three  parts.'  Under 
the  head  of  "The  Material  of  Music,"  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical 
nature  of  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
II.,  "The  Elementary  Arrangements'of  the  Material," 
are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  musical 
sounds  by  steps  or  degrees  ;  musical  intervals  ;  history 
of  the  musical  scale  ;  the  theoretical  nature  of  the 
diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form  ;  the  ancient  modes  ; 
modern  tonality  ;  the  modern  diatonic  scale  as  influ- 
enced by  harmony ;  the  chromatic  scale  ;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "Structure  of  Music," 
Part  III.,  the  author  takes  up  the  subjects  of  melody, 
hamiony  and  counterijoint,  devoting  five  ch.apters  to 

he  discussion  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  volume  will  possess  extraordinaiy 

nterest  and  value.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

*^*For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFPLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTOIST. 


LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  Hopeless   Case.      A  Novel.     By   Edgar 

Fawcett,     "  LictlK  CKx^sic  ''  tJtyle,  flexible  covers  .  -fl.25 

The  Undiseovei-ed  Country.     By   W.  D. 

UO'.vtLLS.     12mo 1.50 

The    Tragedy    of   tlie    Uiiexitecled,    .and 

other  Stui-ie^.  B>  Nora  Perhi'.  "  Little  Cktji.-^ic  '' 
Etvle 1.C5 

Socialism.  Eighth  volume  of  Boston  Moudiiy 
l.eefLires.  ^A'ith  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By 
JosKPH  Cook.    ]2uio 1  50 

Erery-Oay  Eui;-llsh.    By  Bichard  Grant 

U'liiTE.     r2mo 2.00 

Words    .and    their    Uses.      By    IIichaud 

Ura.m  White.     New  Edition.     12nio 2.00 

Odd,  or  Even  ?  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  WiiiT.NEV. 
ISiuo    1.60 

Tales  of  a  "Wayside  Inn.    By  II.  W.  Lono- 

FELLOW,     New  K.lition      Oouiplete 1.25 

The  Golden  Legend.  By  H.  W.  Longfel- 
low.    New  Edition 1.00 

Complete  Works  of  T.  B.  Macaulay.    Rio- 

erstde  EilUiun.     Including  the 

Hi.sitory  of  Kn^land.     4  vols 5.00 

Critical  and  ;>li?.cellaneous  Essays.    3 

vol? 3  7.i 

Slieeclies  and  Poems.     1  vol 1.25 

The  .sei.S  vols.,  in  box 10.00 

Adirondack  Stories.   ByP.  Dehin-g.  l8mo.  .75 
American  Prose.     Selections  from  the  Writ- 

iiies  of  Ihiwthorne,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Thoretiu.  and  Emerson.  With  In- 
troductions and  Notes.     16mo 1.25 

Ballads  and  Lyrics.    Arranged  by  H.  C. 

l.oLiGt;.    lOino 1.25 

A  Satchel  Guide  for  the  Yacation  Tourist 

in  Kurope.     Edition  for  ISSO,  carefully  revised 2.00 

The    Manliness    of    Christ.     By    Thomas 

iluGilES.  author  of  ■'  Tom  IJrown  at  Itugby,"  elc, 
12nio.  gilt  top. -Sl.tX)  :  iiaper 25 

Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.    Third  Series. 

liy  UEoRUE  U.  Lewes.     8vo 3.00 

LaljOl'.  Seventh  volume  of  Boston  Monday 
Lectures.  With  Preludes  on  Con-ent  Events.  By 
.losEi'u  Cook.    12nio 1.50 

Confidence.     By  IIknp.v  James,  Jr.     8vo...l.5D 
Bocky  Mountain  Health  Resorts.    AnAn- 

iilytiral  ^tujy  of  High  Altitudes  in  llelation  to  the 
Arresk  of  (Jhronic  Pulmonary  Disease.  By  Charles 
De.viso.v,  A,  .M.,  .M.  D.  U'ith  Climatic  Map.  Cloth, 
Sl-.Til ;  paper 1.00 

The  Hist.oi'y  and  Traditions  of  Marble- 
head.    I;y  Samuel  UOADS,  .(R.     Illustrated.    8vo...3.50 

Certain  Dani?erous  Tendencies  in  Amer- 
ican Life,  and  Other  Papers,     lljmo 1.25 

Miscellanies.     By  J.  D.  Caton,  author  of 

"The  Antelope  and'  Deer  of  America."     1  vol.  8vo..  2.00 

The  Army  of  Virg^inia.     By  Gen.  Geo.  H. 

GoRDO.N.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  five  maps 4.00 

Selections  from  the  Koran.    By  Edward 

William  Line,  a  new  edition,  revised  and  onlarpej, 
with  an  introduction  hv  Staslet  Lane  Poole.  Vol. 
16  of  the  Philo.oophical  Library.  Crown  bvo,  gilt 
top 3.60 

Life  and  Letters  of  Geor^'e  Ticknor.    New, 

che.i[*r  edition,    2  vols.  ]2ni<.,  wlfb  portr.iiLs 1.00 

Sealed   Orders,  and  Other  Stories.    By 

Elizabeth  .Stii\p.t  Phelps,  author  of  **  The  Oaten 
Ajar,  " '■  A»l»."  etc,    Kmo 160 

The  Poetical  Work,"!  of  Geoffrey  Ch.-vucer. 

Rlitc'l.  with  a  Memoir,  by  AuTHUe  GiLM^X,  IUi;tr- 
ti'h.  B/tition  Uniform  with  and  complelln;;  the 
Ki«er»ide  British  PwtK,  Hith  Portrait,  and  full 
Index.    Crown  8vo,    3  ^fiU 5.26 

Old  Friends  and  New.    By  Sakaii  O,  Jkw- 

CTT,   aiitbiir   of   ■'  I>eephaTen,'"  and  "Play    lhiy«,"],25 

An  Earne.st  Trifler.    A  Novel.    lOmo 1.24 

UOLGIITO.N,  MIFFUN  i  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE, 

LUNCH  COUNTER. 

FANCY  OYSTERS, 
PRIVA  TE  DINING  ROOMS. 

Table  il'hote  dinner,  from  I  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place,  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooliing  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a 
first-class  Kestaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for 
prompt  service;  also.  Private  Dining  Koorns  tor  families  or 
parties  tifter  concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of 
good  cooking, 

WKfE  AND  CIGAKS  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  till  13  o'clock,  P.  31. 

LOUIS  P.  OBBR,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 

Cafe  Restaurant. 


IMPORTED  WINES,  ETC. 

Wliich  are  highly  recommended. 


Dinner  and  Supper  Pa7'ties,  Clubs,  Literary, 
Musical,   College  Classes,  etc. 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

VOSSLER'S, 
Nos.  18  ,&  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ALFRED  MUDGE  &  SON, 

ri^AITs  AlgD  OltNAMEXT.lIj 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34:  School  St.,  Soston,  3Iciss. 

MUSICAL  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY. 


Critical  Essays. 


5!nnir£f  ilusfsfdl  aotocll. 


4M0NG  MY  BOOKS.   Fi  u.st  Skries.  Contents  :  Dryden  ;  'Witclicraft ;  Shake.'peare  ;  Lessing ; 

Kew  Euglauil  Two  Centuries  At;o;  Koussean  and  tlie  Sentimentalists.    SkconI)  Series.    Co.v- 

IKNTS:    ])ante;  Spenser;  Wordbworth ;  Milton;  Keats.     2  vols.     12mo,  each  $2,00;  half  calf, 

.$4.00  ;  morocco,  S.i  00. 
MY  STUDY  IVLVDOIVS.     Contents  :  My  Garden  Acquaintance;  A  Good  Word  for  "Winter; 

On  a  Certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners;  A  Great  Public  Character  (Hon.  Josiah  Quincy) ; 

Carlvle;  Abraham   Lincoln;   Life  and  Letters  of  James  G.  Percival ;    Tboreau;    Swiubiirne's 

Trai;edies;   Chaucer;  Library  of  OJd  Authors;  Emerson,  the  Lecturer;  Pope.     1  vol.     12mo, 

$2  00  ;  half  calf,  S4.00  ;  morocco,  S.i.OO. 
Ttiey  are  among  the  most  v..iluable  ami  delightful  papers  that  their  author  has  written  ;  that  is,  among  the  best 

that  anv  one  has  written  in  our  Jay.  —  Allanlic.  ManLldy. 

The  wi.sjom  and  wit  and  iiisii;ht  and  imagination  are  a,«  delightful  a.'!  they  are  surprising.   The  most  cynical  critio 

will  not  despair  of  American  literature,  if  American  authors  are  to  write  such  books.  —  G,  W,  CUEiis,  in  Harpers 

Mtigazins. 


e.  ^.  iBijippic. 


£SS.4yS  AND  REX^IEWS.  2  vols,  16mo,  S3,00;  half  calf,  $6,00.  Contents  op  Vor„  I,  : 
JIacaulav  ;  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  ;  Talfourd  ;  Words  ;  James's  Novels  ;  Sydney  Smith  ; 
l):iniel  Webster;  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans;  Wordsworth;  Byron;  Enj;lish  Poets  of  the 
Kinctcenth  Century  ;  Sonth's  Sermons ;  Colcridjje  as  a  Philosophical  Critic.  Cont?;nts  of  Vol. 
IL  :  Old  Kiif^lish  Dramatists;  Romance  of  Hascality;  The  Croakers  of  Society  and  Literature  ; 
British  Critics;  Rufus  Choate ;  Prescott's  Histories;  Prescott's  Couipiest  of  Pemi ;  Shaliespeare's 
Critics ;  Richiird  Brinslev  Sheridan ;  Heurv  Fiehling  ;  Dana's  Poems  and  Prose  Wi-iiing-<. 

LITER  A  TUh'E  AND  LIFE.  I6mo,  SL.'JO ;  half  calf,  S3  00.  Coxtknts  :  Authors  in  their  Rela- 
tions to  Life  ;  Novels  and  Novelists;  Charles  Dickens;  Wit  and  Humor;  The  Ludicrous  Side  of 
Life  ;  Genius  ;  Intellectual  Health  and  Disease  ;  Use  and  Misuse  of  Words;  Wordsworth  ;  Bry- 
ant;  Stupid  Conservatism  and  Malij;naiit  Reform. 

TJIE  LIIEKATUKE  OF  THE  AGE  OF  ELTZABETfL  16mo,  $1.50;  half  calf,  $3.00. 
Contents  :  Characteristics  of  the  Elizabethan  Literature  ;  Marlowe  ;  Sliakei>peare  ;  Ben  .Jonson  ; 
Minor  Elizabethan  Dramatists  —  lleywood,  Jliddleton,  Maiston,  Dckkcr,  Webster,  Chapman; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  :  Massin^jer;  Ford;  Spenser;  Minor  Klizabetban  Poets  —  I'hincjis  and 
Giles  Fletcher,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Warner,  Doune,  Davies,  Hall,  Wotton,  Herbert ;  Sidney  and 
Raleij;h  ;   Bacon  ;  Hooker. 

CHARACTER  AND  CHARACTERISTIC  MEN.  ]6mo,  $1.. 50  ;  half  calf,  $.3.00.  Contents: 
Character;  Kccentrie  Character;  Intellectual  Char.acter;  Heroic  Character;  The  American 
Mind ;  The  English  Mind  ;  Thackeray  ;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  ;  Edward  ICverett ;  Thomas  Starr 
Kii/g  ;  AL^a.s.siz ;  Washington  and  the  Principles  of  the  American  Revolution. 

\\"e  hold  that  Kdwin  P.  U'hipple  i.s  one  of  the  most  subtle,  discriminating,  and  profound  of  critics.  Nor  are  w« 
alone  in  thi.s  opinion.  Macaulay  said  that  some  of  Whipple's  es.s;iys  were  the  subtlest  and  ablest  and  clearest  in 
expression  that  he  had  ever  read.  Miss  Mitford  wrote  that  they  would  bear  comparison  with  any  of  their  class 
in  the  older  country.  Prescott  declared  that  no  critic  had  "  eve'r  trejited  his  topics  with  more  discrimination  and 
acuteuess."  His  essay  on  Wordsworth  itself  would  have  made  a  reputation  for  another  man  ;  and  delicious  mor- 
sels are  to  be  fouud  on  every  page  of  his  books,  which  those  who  read  will  find.  —  London  Hjpectator. 

VICTORIAI\r  POETS.  With  Topical  Analysis  in  margin,  and  full  Analytical  Index,  liiruo, 
$2.50;  half  calf,  $4.50. 

The  Icadinj^  ])oets  included  in  Mr.  Stodman's  survey  are  Tennyson,  Landor,  the  Browninrrs* 
TTood,  Arnold,  "Barry  Cornwall,"  Bnchauau,  Morris,  Swinburne,  and  Kossetti.  Jt  also  em- 
braces very  fully  the  minor  poets  and  schools  of  the  period,  and,  with  its  copious  notes  aud  in- 
dex, forms  a  comjdete  yuide  hook  to  the  jioetry  of  the  Vietoriau  era. 

Mr.  Stfdman  UeburTes  the  thauke  of  Engli^b.  scholars.  Ue  is  foichful,  studious,  and  dlscemiDg.  —  Saturdaj/ 
Review  (Loudou). 


5:oI)n  fi0kc. 


THE  UNSEEN  WORLD,  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  ByJoiiNFiSKE.  12mo,  $2.00.  Con- 
tents ;  The  Unseen  World  ;  The  To-morrow  of  Death  ;  'I'he  Jesus  of  History  ;  The  Christ  of 
Dogma  ;  A  Word  about  Miracles  ;  Draper  on  Science  and  lieligion  ;  Nathan  the  Wise  ;  Histor- 
ical Difficulties;  The  Famine  of  1770  iu  Bengal;  Spain  and  the  Netherlands;  Longfellow's 
Dante;  I'aine's  St.  l\'ter;  A  Philosophy  of  Art;  Athenian  aud  American  Lite. 

'I'he  vigor,  the  carnestneps,  the  honesty,  and  the  freedom  from  cant  and  subtlety  in  his  writing,  are  exceed- 
ingly refreshing.     lie  in  a  scholar,  a  critic,  aud  a  thinker  of  the  first  order.  —  Christian  Register. 


25a)iarb  €iii[i!lor. 


THE  ECHO  CLUB  AND  OTHER  LITERARY  DIVERSIONS.    "Little  Classic"  style, 
18mo,  S1.2.'). 

A  charming  book  of  fresh  and  many-sided  criticisms  of  poetry,  with  exceedingly  skillful  and 
gooti-huniored  travesties  of  the  characterisLic  manner  of  the  best  known  Ameiicaii  and  luiglish 
poets,  —  Tennyson,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Siedinan,  Aldricb,  ICmcrson, 
Browning,  Bret  Ilarte.  Poe,  Mrs.  Ilowe,  Keats,  Jean  Ingelow,  Joaquin  Miller,  Wtilt  Whiiniiiu, 
and  many  others. 

There  is  a  store  of  admirable  criticism  in  the  volume. —  TVew  Yor/r  Tribunt, 

•»*  For  fale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  posl-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publiihers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE 


I 


EMERSON 

PIANO  FORTES 


Date  from  1849,  and  now  nuniber  over  22,000,  Tliey 
have  been  -widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
Tlie  uewly-organized  company  embraces  tke  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  worlc,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAK  i:n^  advance 

Oi  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE    BEST    MADE. 

The  EMEESON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  hare  also,  hesijes  the  SQUARE  GKANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  GJ  octaves,  and 
;i  marvel  of  heauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREKOOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston, 


The-  Cnmmon.wcaUJi  says:  "To  improve  a  piano  is  to 
add  to  the  delight  of  liuman  existence,  Mr.  A.  M. 
McPhail,  of  this  rity,  has  just  done  this  in  a  manner 
ivorthr  of  special  mention.  He  lias  constructed  an 
iipriglit  piano,  wliicli,  for  iM-illiancy,  power  and  quality 
of  tone,  uniformity  of  register,  and  standing  in  tune, 
excels  any  instrument  of  similar  grade  that  we  have 
r\-er  listened  to.  Tliis  decideratuiii  lias  been  the  study 
(if  Mr.  MePhail  for  many  years,  and,  with  true  Scotch 
pei-sistcnce  hecoraing  his  nationality,  he  has  at  last 
surmounted  all  difficulties,  and  will  soon  place  upon 
tiie  market  a  line  of  these  Iieautiful  instrument.  Not 
only  is  all  thatcreates  the  harmony  of  faultless  eon- 
stiuction,  the  result  of  long  and  careful  observation, 
experience  and  professional  technique,  V^ut  the  purely 
mechanical  details  are  of  the  highest  merit.  We  are 
not  extiavagaut  nor  partial  when  we  express  the  ojiin- 
ion  that  he'lias  produced  a  piano  that  is  unequallecl, 
much  le.ss  surpas&ed.  It  can  be  seen  at  (530  AVashington 
8treet,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


1^-' 


ESTABLISHED  li;   1S6T. 

,  Not  more    tUaii  from   tliree  to  four     ^^y^ 
I>iipils  in  a  class.  ■3=1:2'^ 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  SJarmony,  Tliorouprh  Cass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
endnent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  Director. 


BALLADS  AND  LYRICS. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Hexky  Cauot  Lodge.    16mo. 

A  very  attractive  collection  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  best  ballads  and  Ijiics-in  English  and  Ameri- 
can Literature.  Hardly  any  striking  poem  of  these 
classes,  frojn  "  Cher\^  Chase  "  to  '•  The  Wonderful  Oue- 
Hoss  shay,"  is  omitted  from  this  book,  which  is  equally 
desirable  for  use  in  schools  and  in  the  family  circle. 


#*if  I''or  .■iiile  by  BooJcselkrs.    Sent^  postpaid,  on  receijJt  of 
prwe  by  the  Pubtwhers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


HE    CHiCKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    55,000    MADE    AND    SOLD. 

Tlrese  in.struments  have  heen  before  the  pnbliomore  than  infty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  exceUenee 
and  high  repntation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  ol  '.he  ^e  in.struments  have  been  greatlj^  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  oi;  first-class 
materials  and  -n-orlvinansliiii  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 


Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  {OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  tire  most  competent  and 
slvilf itl  workmen . 

Illustrated   Catnlorjues  and  Price  List  mailed   free  on  application  to 


136  'Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON. 


CHICKERING  & 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  E.stabmshed  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  iirst  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  tlie  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'osuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST    ONE-IV!ANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.   22  and  24  Church  Street,   New  York. 

DKY  PKOCESS  OF  COPYING. 

We  respectfully  call  tlie  attention  of  Blusiciaus  to  our  New  Method  of  Copyixg,  by  -wliicli  an  original  -nriting 
of  Music,  etc.,  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  tlie  expense  and  time  of  manuscript 
reduplication,  litbograpliing  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copying  hitherto  in  use.  To  Organists  and 
Leaders  of  church-choirs,  Orchestral  Conductors,  Band-masters,  musical  organizations,  and  musicians  generally  — 
all  who  have  any  use  for- duplicate  or  Inanif old  copies  of  music,  the  Hektograph  will  be  found  invaluable,  as  from 
one  origiiial  copy  made  in  thti  Hektograph  ink,  it  will  give  back  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  perfect  copies.  The  Hek- 
tograpli  is  already  in  use  by  many  of  om-  most  distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  Conductors^  and  i\iusical  Societies. 

We  are  prepared  to  suply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  and  also 
with  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

For  Prices  and  other  particulars,  send  for  Circular. 
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THE  BEST  NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS ! 


For  Wigh  Schools. 

The  Welcome  Chorus.  ($i  oo). 

By  W.  S.  TIIDEN.    Just  out. 
For  Seashore  or  ^fountains. 

Gems  of  English  Song;  «  rJr 

Cluster  of  Gems ;  (*2-f'0).  J°tUT- 

mental  Bound  Volumes  of  Sheet  Music.  All  tlie  same  price. 


JFor  Sunday  Schopl  Conventions. 

White     Robes.       (P"ce    so   cents). 

By  ABBEY  and  MUNGEK.    Very  popular. 
-Foj*  ChoirSf  Conventions f  Singing  Classes. 

Voice  of  Worship.  ($i )    ir„e^4„«: 
The  Temple.  (§!•)  By  w. o. peikms. 

Examine  for  your  Fall  Classes. 
For  Amateur  Performers. 

Sorcerer,  (5i.oo).     Bells  of  Cornevile,  (Si.m 

Pi  n  afore,  (SOc),  and  many  other  Operas  and  Cantatas. 

Igy  Any  book  sent,  post-free,  on  receipt  of  price. 
OLIVER    DITSON  &  CO.,  Bosten. 


NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Eopes, 

BEEAK  BREAK J.  F.  Endolplisen. 

LA  ST  GEEETING H.  Levi . 

OH,  FISHEE  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME J.  Barnet. 

SPEINGTEME :...., B,  Becker, 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT..  Wm.  F.  Aptliorp. 
Published  by 

CARL    PRUFER, 

34  West  Stke.et,  Boston, 


VOCAL  CULTURE. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Voice  in  Eloouticn, 
By  James  E.  Murdoch  &  Wilxiam  Russell. 


Price, 


$1.25. 


The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  the  groundwork 
of  practical  elocution,  and  whatever  explanations  are 
needed  for  the  training  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  culti- 
vatioii  of  the  voice,  ^"he  skill  with  which  this  object  is 
accomplished  is  attested  by  the  greot  and  permanent  pop- 
ularity of  the  "work. 

*i*  For  sale  by  booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO,,  Boston. 


Normal  Musical  Institute, 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


SOME  FAMOUS  SONGS. 


Ajo  Art-Historical  Sketch. 
By  F^V:SnS'IE  EAYiMOND  KITTER. 


30  cents. 


WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

An  Art^Historical  Study. 
By  FAiraiE  EAYMOND  EITTEPv.    25  cents. 

MUSIC  AND   MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  Criticisms. 
ByKOBEET  SCHXJjVIANTST.    Edited,  translated,  and  an- 
notated by  Fakny  Raymokd  Eitter. 
First  series,  third  edition,  $2.75.     A  second  series  will 
shortly  be  issued. 

EDWARD  SCHUBEKTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 
WILLIAM  REEVES,  London. 


The  Bernhard  LIsteniann  Concert  Party. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
E.  M.   HEINDL, 
JOHN  MULLALY, 


F.  LISTEMANN, 
ALEX.  HEINDL, 
H.  A.  GREENE, 


Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Boston. 


MME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professorof  the  Art  of  Sinking, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Koom. 


Jl^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWA^p, 
PIANIST, 
2XS  East  Terah  St.,  New  York  City. 


Q    A.  SHAW,  Madison,  Wis. 

Compositions  Fdenished  foe  Special  Occasioss. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 

QEORGE    T.  BULLING. 

TEACILEE  OF  PIANO  AND  HAEMONY. 

5^="  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.   Ad- 
dress, care 

Ajleeican  Aet  Jouenal, 

23  Union  Square^ 

New  lork. 


Mrs,  Whitney's  Writings. 


Mes.  Whitney  has  succeeded  in  domesticatina;  herself  in  a  great  number  of  American 
homes.  The  purity,  sweetness,  shrewdness,  tenderness,  humor,  the  elevated  but  still  homely 
Christian  faith,  which  find  expression  in  lier  writings,  endear  her  to  thousands.  —  E.  P. 
Whipple. 


Mrs,  Whitnet/'s  New  Book. 

ODD,   OR  EVENP    $1.50. 

Mrs.  Whitney  is  a  strong  writer,  and  in  this  book  has  given  us  some  of  her  verj'  best  work. 
—  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mrs.  Whitney  is  one  of  America's  best  story-tellers.  Her  writings  are  pure,  bright,  en- 
tertaiiiing,  and  improving.  Her  present  book,  "  Odd,  or  Even?  "  is  one  of  her  best,  sweet, 
tender,  and  humorous  throughout.  It  will  increase  her  fame,  and  add  largely  to  the  number 
of  her  readers.  —  Episcopal  Register. 


Mrs.  Whitney's  Other  Books. 


Real  Folks.     Illustrated S1.50 

We  Girls.     A  Home  Story .     Illustrated 1.60 

Tlie  Other  Girls.      Illustrated 1.50 

Sights  and  Insights.     2  Tols 3.00 

Fansies  :  A  Volume  of  Poems.  Beautifully  bound 

in  purple  and  gold 1.50 

Just  Hoiv  :  A  Key  to  the  Cook-Books 1.00 


A    .SmMJIEE    SCHOOL,      THIED    SEASON,  FEOM 

JULY  7  to  AUGUST  10,  1880. 

A  delightful  summer  resort.    Good  board  at  low  prices. 
'Ihe  instruction  of  ten  eminent  musicians,  including 

W.  H.  SHERTTOOD,  Piano, 

EUGENE  THAYER,  Organ, 

HARRY  WHEELER,  Voice, 

L.  H.  SHERWOOD,  Theory. 

A  full  course,  not  equalled  anywhere  outside  the  largest 
cities,  for  only  SIS.OO,  including  at  least  fifteen  pi.anii, 
organ,  song,  violin  and  'cello  recitals.  All  interested  in 
mtisic  should  send  for  circular  to 

VJM.  H.  SHERWOOD,  Director, 

\^l^  Trcuiont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


VASSAR   COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

l)r.  F.  L.  KIXTEK,  Director. 
An  ample  and  efticient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing, 
piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  ctt.  taugl^t. 
Students  rciidc  in  C^illige  or  Poughkcepsie. 
Catalo;;ue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALI^WKLL.  D.  !>..  PreBideiit. 


THE     GOLDEN    LEGEND. 

By  H.  W.  L/»n*;kf.t.i.*»w.    New  Kditirni.    -SI. 

A  new,  La-Htefnl,  inexpensive  e<liti'>n  '>f  this  beautiful 
dramatic  jKiejii,  wliitli  has  been  adiiiireil  and  enjoyed  .ill 
over  the  civilixel  world. 


•  For  sale  by  bf^'kpellcrs.    Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
.Ice  by  the  I  nblixhers, 

HOUfJHTON,  .MIFFLIN  &  CO..  Bofrt/.n. 

Su'-ccssorg  to  Houghton.  0»g(HHl  &  t'o. 


Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood.    lUastrated .§1.50 

The    Gayworthys :    A   Story  of  Threads    and 

Thrums 1.50 

A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthvvalte's  Life. 

Illustrated 1.50 

Patience  Strong's  Outings 1.50 

Hitherto.     .4  Story  of  Yesterdays . . .- 1.50 

Such  books  as  hers  should  be  in  every  household,  to  be  read,  loaned,  reread  and  reloaned, 
so  long  as  the  leaves  and  cover  will  hold  together,  — not  holiday  volumes  for  elegant  quiet, 
but  stirring  and  aggressive  works,  with  a  "  mission,"  which  is  to  make  the  world  better 
than  they  find  it.  —  lioston  Commonwealth. 

*^*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  bi/  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   AND   COMPANY,   Bostoj^,  Mass. 

McPHAIL'S 

Imperial  Upright  Grand  Piano. 
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McPHAIL    &    CO.,  630   WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
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Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston  as  second-class  matter. 


All  the  articles  not  credited  to  other  publications  were  ex- 
pressly xcritten  for  this  Journal. 

Published  forlmghtlii  by  HouGiiTOx,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.    Price,  lo  cents  a  number;  $2.^0  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  Cakl  Pruefek,  jo  West  Street,  A. 
Williams  &  Co.,  2Sj  Washinyton  Street,  A.  K.  LoniKG, 
569  JVashinffton  Street,  and  by  the  Publishers;  in  New  York 
by  A.  BiiEXTAXO,  Jr.,  jg  Union  Square,  and  HouGnxox, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  2/  Astor  Place;  in  Philadelphia  by  ^\'.  H. 
Boner  &  Co.,  /ros  Chestnut  Street;  in  Chicago  by  the  Chi- 
cago Music  Comi-any,  312  State  Street. 


THE  MUSICAL  VERSIONS    OF 
GOETHE'S  "FAUST." 


BT  ADOLPHE    JULLIEN.^ 


in. 


THE    OVEETITEES     OP     CHRETIEN     SCHULZ,    OF 
FEKD.    HILLEK   AND    OF    E.    WAGNEK.       THE 
SYMPHONY    OF    F.    LISZT.     THE    BALLET    OF 
AD.  ADAJI. 

Before  we  come  to  the  four  great  vocal 
composers  inspired  by  the  Drama  of  Faust, 
we  must  add  to  all  these  operas,  opera-com- 
iques,  musical  poems,  or  collections  of  melo- 
dies, four  orchestral  creations,  —  a  symphony 
and  three  overtures, — in  which  the  authors 
have  endeavored  to  condense  the  entire  poem 
of  Goethe.  They  are  signed  by  Chretien 
Schulz,  Ferdinand  Ililler,  Richard  Wagner, 
and  Franz  Liszt. 

The  first  of  these  Faust  overtures  dates 
back  from  the  first  years  of  this  century,  and 
was  composed  at  Leipzig,  between  1800  and 
1810,  by  Chretien  Schulz,  who  wrote  from 
that  time  a  quantity  of  overtures,  choruses, 
marches,  dance  tunes,  etc.,  for  the  "dramatic  " 
troupe  of  Seconda,  and  who  every  year 
directed  the  theatre  orchestra  during  the  so- 
journ of  that  troupe  in  Leipzig.  This  brave 
Schulz,  to-day  so  completely  unknown,  had 
arrived  in  this  city  at  the  age  of  ten,  and 
never  left  it.  At  first  a  pupU  in  the  Thomas- 
schule,  having  had  some  inclinations  toward 
theology,  having  then  turned  his  attention  to 
music,  having  studied  first  with  the  organist 
of  the  castle,  Engler,  then  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Schicht,  he  had  finally  obtained  the 
place  of  director  of  the  weekly  concerts  of 
the  city,  and  he  died  in  that  position  in  Janu- 
ary, 1827.  He  had  spent  seventeen  years  in 
office,  had  lived  fifty-three  years,  and  forty- 
three  years  in  Leipzig. 

Killer's  overture  to  Faust  is  a  work  of  the 
youth  of  tlie  celebrated  Musikdirector,  who 
composed  it  and  had  it  performed  in  Paris, 
during  the  eight  years  he  spent  there  from 
1828,  in  order  to  establish  his  growing  repu- 
tation as  pianist  and  composer  among  French 
amateurs.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was 
producing  himseK  with  success  by  the  side 
of  pianists  such  as  Liszt,  Kalkbrenner,  Os- 
borne and  Chopin,  he  could,  thanks  to  the 
fortune  of  his  family,  organize  grand  meet- 
ings with  orchestra  to  submit  his  principal 
compositions  to  the  public.  It  was  in  the 
second  of  these  concerts,  given  in  December, 
1831,  in  the  hall  of  the  Conservatoire,  that 
he  brought  out  this  overture  to  Faust,  as 
well  as  a  symphonj'  and  a  concerto  for  the 
pianoforte. 


1  We  translate  iTom"Gnethe  et  la  Musiquf :  Ses  Jttae- 
ments,  son  Infiueuce,  Les  Oeuvres  qu'il  a  inspirees."  Par 
ADOLPiiE  jiiLLiEN,  Paris,  1880.  —Ed. 


Fetis,  whose  declared  hostility  towards  what 
he  calls  the  romantic  school  is  so  well  known, 
judges  with  comparative  indulgence  tlie  work 
of  the  young  composer;  but  not  without  first 
bringing  an  inditement  against  French  and 
German  musicians,  "  who,  like  Berlioz  and 
Killer,  try  to  follow  up  the  revolution  which 
Beethoven  wished  to  consummate  in  music, 
and  who  are  borne  by  their  tastes  and  their 
conviction  toward  a  vague  style,  where  mel- 
odic charm  is  replaced  by  images  more  or  less 
happily  expressed;  where  variety,  the  fruit 
of  an  imagination  without  bounds,  disappears 
before  one  dominant  thought,  with  which  the 
composer  is  always  preoccupied,  and  to  which 
he  attaches  all  his  ideas  of  melody,  of  rhythm, 
of  modulation  and  of  harmony     .     .     ." 

Kaving  once  enunciated  his  grievances 
against  this  poetic  music,  which  to-day  ap- 
pears so  just,  so  elevated,  Fetis  examines  the 
symphony  at  considerable  length,  finding  in 
it  a  fatiguing  uniformity  of  thought,  an  irk- 
some monotony,  which  outweighs  the  real 
beauties  of  the  work ;  then  he  proceeds  in 
these  terms:  "The  overture  for  Goethe's 
Faust,  having  a  definite  subject,  ought  to  be 
more  easily  comprehended ;  accordingly  it 
had  success  among  the  audience.  Yet  I  con- 
fess, the  success  has  not  absolutely  convinced 
me  in  favor  of  the  system  adopted  by  M. 
Ililler.  I  saw  indeed  that  he  wished  to  paint 
the  three  characters  of  the  drama :  Faust, 
Mephistopheles  and  Marguerite ;  but  in  this 
very  design  one  might  meet  with  a  variety  of 
effects  which;  I  have  sought  in  vain.  The 
color  is  generally  sombre,  and  the  rhythm  too 
uniform.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  affection 
which  M.  Killer  has  for  this  piece,  several 
parts  of  which  are,  for  the  rest,  very  remark- 
able ;  one  never  adopts  half-way  a  system 
which  he  believes  good,  precisely  because  he 
has  faith,  but  at  the  age  of  M.  Killer  it  is 
easy  to  modify  oneself  ;  and  I  believe  that 
he  will  modify  himself  with  time."  The 
observations  of  Fetis  were  as  vain  as  his 
hope,  and  M.  Hiller  had  the  good  sense  not 
to  modify  in  anything  his  tendencies  nor  his 
so-called  system. 

But  Liszt  conducted  not  only  the  works  of 
others  ;  he  also  directed  his  own,  and  he  com- 
posed many  of  them  at  that  period  ;  he  wrote 
then  and  published  his  twelve  Poimes  Sym- 
phoniques  for  orchestra,  his  symphony  La  Corn- 
media  Divina,  after  Dante,  his  Mass  for  the 
consecration  of  the  basilica  at  Gran,  a  quantity 
of  works  for  the  piano,  and  finally  his  sym- 
phony of  Faust.  He  was  inspired  by  the 
poem  of  Goethe  in  the  largest  fashion,  with- 
out endeavoring  in  any  way  to  translate  its  dra- 
matic episodes.  He  only  wished  to  portray  and 
sum  up,  in  three  pieces  very  different  in  charac- 
ter, the  three  principal  personages  of  the  drama ; 
he  has  professed  to  give,  in  some  sort,  a  musical 
and  psychological  synthesis  of  each  of  them. 
It  is  certainly  a  singular  idea  to  wish  to  per- 
sonify Faust  in  an  Allegro,  Marguerite  in 
an  Andante  soave,  and  Mephistopheles  in  a 
Scherzo  molto  vivace  ironico ;  but  the  very 
strangeness  and  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise 
were  just  what  would  excite  such  an  artist  to 
attempt  it, —  one  for  whom  the  new  has  al- 
waj's  had  so  much  charm,  and  who<  to  inspire 


himself  with  Goethe  and  to  measure  himself 
with  Berlioz,  would  doubtless  be  unwilling  to 
do  anything  which  anj'  one  would  have  done 
before  him. 

•  The  first  piece  of  this  s3'mphony  is  built 
upon  an  agitated  and  impassioned  phrase  of 
the  violins,  which  a  short  entrance  of  the  bas- 
soon connects  with  a  sombre  and  threatening 
introduction.  This  characteristic  melody  of 
F'aust  has  power  and  spring ;  it  develops  well 
and  reappears  each  time  with  new  instrumen- 
tal resources,  with  a  new  increase  of  sonority, 
until  it  dies  out  at  last  in  a  long  smorzando, 
as  the  doctor,  after  vain  convulsive  efforts  to 
seize  the  youth  that  flees  him,  falls  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  a  life  all  doubt  and  ennui. 
Such  is  the  general  plan ;  but  these  different 
resum]3tions  of  the  symbolical  motive,  which 
form  the  unity  of  this  long  piece,  are  traversed 
now  by  short  melodies,  now  by  long  episodes 
desiffned  to  render  all  the  movements  of  the 
doctor's  soul.  Weariness  of  existence,  invol- 
untary return  to  the  springtime  of  life,  doubt 
and  disgust  for  all  things  human,  mysterious 
appeals  of  love,  dull  sensations  of  terrestrial 
indulgence,  —  all  these  shocks  of  the  human 
mind,  all  these  fluctuations  of  the  old  man  at 
once  tired  of  life  and  eager  to  enjoy,  has  the 
composer  sought  to  translate  hy  sonorous  com- 
binations the  most  diverse  that  can  be  im- 
agined. 

The  Andante  entitled  Marguerite,  rests 
upon  two  tender  and  dreamy  phrases ;  one, 
sung  first  by  the  oboe  on  a  batterie  of  altos, 
then  taken  up  in  duet  by  the  flute  and  clar- 
inet, before  reappearing  in  the  violins  in  a 
mysterious  futti ;  the  other,  of  a  more  amo- 
rous expression,  more  abandoned  with  its  very 
marked  syncopation  on  the  third  beat,  ex- 
pounded in  turn  by  the  quartet  of  strings  and 
by  that  of  the  wood  wind  instruments,  which 
are  not  slow  to  melt  away  in  a  vaporous 
melod}'.  The  middle  of  the  piece  is  filled  by 
a  passionate  melody  which  the  violoncellos 
and  the  violins  sing  with  interchange  of  parts 
under  a  soft  murmur  of  flutes  united  with  the 
second  violins  ;  then  the  primordial  phrase  re- 
appears un3er  an  uninterrupted  stroke  of  the 
first  violins  and  brings  happily  back  the  am- 
orous plaint  of  Marguerite.  These  various 
sounds  are  soon  lost  in  silence ;  the  altos 
alone  repeat  discreetly  a  few  notes  of  the  first 
melody  ;  all  is  hushed ;  Marguerite  succumbs 
to  the  temptations  of  the  Demon  and  sinks 
into  the  arms  of  her  beloved. 

After  the  seduction  and  the  gushes  of  ten- 
derness, the  strident  laughter  of  the  Devil 
and  the  frightful  cries  of  the  Sabbath  ;  after 
the  swoons  of  love,  the  despairing  remorse 
and  the  menacing  appeals  of  heU ;  Mephis- 
topheles has  lost  the  soul  of  Marguerite,  but 
he  has  gained  that  of  the  doctor,  and  the 
demons  celebrate  the  victory  of  their  lord  and 
master.  This  infernal  tableau  offered  an  irre- 
sistible attraction  and  an  assured  success  to  a 
composer  so  well  versed  as  Liszt  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  orchestra,  and  who  knows  so 
well  how  to  draw  from  the  instruments  all 
that  they  can  give  —  and  even  a  little  more. 
And  so  this  diabolical  finale  has  been  success- 
fully treated  by  him  even  to  the  most  bizarre 
and  most  audacious  effects.    All  Hell  resounds 
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in  his  orcliestra,  and  these  thousand  instru- 
ments hissing,  growling,  gnashing,  howling, 
give  to  the  damned  a  concert  terrible  in  a 
different  way  from  so  many  other  rose-water 
hells  where  the  demons  sing  waltzes  to  dis- 
tract themselves,  and  where  the  sinners  ex- 
press their  suffering  by  imitating  the  sovmd 
of  the  wind  in  the  trees.  This  explosion  of 
sardonic  joy  is  suddenly  arrested  when  the  hu- 
man voices  unite  themselves  with  the  orchestra ; 
the  basses,  aided  by  an  organ  or  harmonium, 
then  intone  the  final  chorus  under  a  myste- 
rious beating  of  bow  instruments.  This  An- 
dante mistico,  which  closes  the  whole  sym- 
phony, is  truly  of  a  beautiful  character  and 
develops  itself  with  a  remarkable  placidity 
after  so  many  bursts  of  laughter  and  of  fury ; 
the  choir  of  men,  alternating  with  the  tenor 
solo,  above  the  groanings  of  the  organ  and 
the  broad  strain  of  harmony  united  with  the 
brass,  calmly  terminates  this  trilogy  of  doubt, 
love  and  hate,  letting  us  hear  the  chorus  mys- 
ticus  -which  Goethe  has  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  Faust:  '^ AUes  vergangliches  ist 
nur  ein  GJeichniss  ;  .  .  .  .  das  Eivig-  Weihli- 
che  zieht  tins  kinan." 

Just  ten  years  after  Hiller,  Richard  Wagner 
wrote,  also  at  Paris,  A  Faust  Overture,  dur- 
ing his  first  sojourn  among  us,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  finished  his  Eienzi,  with  a  view 
to  our  Grand  Opera,  and  composed  the  Vais- 
seau  Fantome  (Flying  Dutchman),  the  over- 
ture of  which  was  inspired  by  the  recollection 
of  the  terrible  storm  which  had  assailed  him 
on  the  passage  from  Riga  to  Boulogne. 
Maurice  Schlesinger,  the  publisher,  who,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Meyerbeer,  had  taken 
an  active  interest  in  bringing  forward  his 
young  countryman,  giving  him  orders  for  some 
critical  or  musical  labors  with  salary  enpugh 
to  supply  his  most  pressing  wants,  had  obtained 
a  formal  promise  from  the  musicians  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  Conservatoire,  that  they 
,would  try  a  piece  by  his  protege  and  execute  it 
in  a  public  concert,  if  it  should  seem  to  them 
to  merit  that  honor.  Happy  in  this  assur- 
ance, Wagner  wrote  with  inspiration  this 
overture,  which,  in  his  thought,'was  not  to 
remain  isolated,  but  to  form  the  first  page  of 
a  grand  symphony  summing  up  the  entire 
drama  of  Goethe  ;  and  the  artists  of  the  Con- 
servatoire tried  the  piece,  "which  apiseared," 
as  Fetis  says,  "  one  long  enigma  to  the  execu- 
tants." To  produce  such  a  lucubration  in 
public  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of ; 
and  the  author  had  to  guard  his  precious  work 
for  better  times.  But  it  was  written  that 
this  overture,  composed  in  Paris  for  Parisian 
amateurs,  should  be  performed  in  Paris,  as 
in  fact  it  was  —  at  the  end  of  thirty  years. 
On  Sunday,  March  6,  1870,  M.  Pasdeloup 
gave  it  a  hearing  in  the  Concert  Populaire, 
but  without  groat  success,  and  without  mak- 
ing any  great  stir,  for  that  hearing  has  never 
yet  had  a  morrow. 

Nevertheless  this  production  of  the  youth 
of  the  celebrated  composer  is  quite  superior 
to  hi.s  operas  which  date  from  the  same 
period  ;  it  is  in  fact  much  more  personal,  antl 
indicates  in  the  author  a  maturity  of  mind,  a 
full  possession  of  himself,  not  met  with  to  an 
equal  degree  in  Rienzi,  nor  even  in   The  Fly- 


ing Dutchman.  This  overture,  bearing  the 
impress  of  a  jjower,  a  passion,  a  melancholy, 
raised  to  the  extreme,  is  like  a  work  apart  in 
the  entire  work  of  Wagner.  It  does  not  in 
fact  affect  that  form  of  an  immense  crescendo 
which  was  to  inspire  the  master  with  his 
magnificent  overtures  to  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man, to  Taunhauser  and  to  the  Meistersinger  ; 
it  is  of  a  conception  not  more  admirable,  but 
more  free,  which  permits  him  to  follow  nearly 
all  the  phases  of  the  original  drama  and  to 
translate  them  and  accentuate  them  with  a 
surprising  truth.  This  incessant  contrast  of 
force  and  of  gentleness,  this  perpetual  shock 
of  joy  with  sadness,  these  delicious  melodies 
suddenly  cut  short  with  a  cry  of  rage,  these 
outbursts  of  gasping  passion  traversed  by 
melancholic  effluvia,  these  transports  of  fury 
followed  by  mournful  despondency,  this  calm 
disillusion  of  the  beginning,  these  fierce  in- 
fatuations which  plunge  mind  and  body  into 
a  complete  annihilation,  form  together  a  con- 
ception hors  ligne.  This  overture,  then,  with 
that  which  Schumann  was  destined  to  com- 
pose later,  offers  the  most  admirable  sj'n- 
thesis  that  can  be  found  of  Goethe's  drama. 
We  have  unfortunately  but  an  overture  ;  we 
should  no  doubt  have  to-day  a  whole  sym- 
phony, if  the  doctors  of  the  Conservatoire 
had  not,  in  their  infallibility,  condemned  this 
creation  of  genius  as  a  "long  enigma." 

Ten  years  after  Wagner  had  written  his 
overture,  twenty  years  after  Hiller  had  com- 
posed his,  Franz  Liszt  approached  the  same 
subject,  and  wrote  not  solely  ail  overture,  but 
an  entire  symphony,  a  purely  orchestral  work, 
at  the  end  of  which  merely  there  is  joined  a 
choir  of  men  to  reinforce  the  jjeroration. 
Liszt  must  have  been  much  more  taken  with 
the  dramatic  legend  of  Berlioz  than  with  the 
poem  of  Goethe ;  and  if  he  undertook  to 
translate  it  into  music  in  his  turn,  it  must  have 
been  from  admiration  for  the  creation  of 
Berlioz,  and  from  an  ambition  to  measure 
himself  on  the  same  field  with  the  great 
French  musician.  Two  fSicts  seem  to  prove 
the  justice  of  this  inference  :  first,  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  work — Berlioz  had  dedicated  his 
Faust  to  Franz  Liszt,  Liszt  dedicated  his  to 
Hector  Berlioz  ;  —  then  the  date  of  the  com- 
position, for  this  symphony  was  written  dur- 
ing the  years  which  followed  the  appearance 
of  the  Damnation  de  Faust  in  France  and  in 
Russia.  It  was  in  1848,  two  years  after  the 
first  and  unfortunate  hearing  of  the  Damnation 
de  Faust  at  Paris,  that  Liszt,  forced  by  the 
political  events  to  interrupt  his  musical  pere- 
grinations to  the  four  corners  of  Elurope,  took 
definitive  possession  of  his  functions  as  first 
capellmeister  at  Weimar,  never  absenting  him- 
self unless  for  rare  musical  festivals  and  short 
journeys,  consecrating  himself  entirely  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Weimar,  and  of  his  Opera  which, 
unrenowned  before,  soon  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  whole  musical  world.  It  was  on  tliis 
stage,  in  fact,  that  there  were  represented  at 
tliat  time,  through  the  care  and  under  the 
direction  of  Liszt,  the  principal  works  of  the 
greatest  contemporary  composers,  particularly 
those  of  Schumann,  Berlioz,  and  Richard  Wag- 
ner ;    first,    that    incomparable    chef-dVfuvrc, 


Lohengrin,  played  for  the  first  time  in  18.50 
under  the  direction  of  Liszt,  and  dedicated  to 
him  by  the  author ;  then,  in  the  following 
years,  Genoveva  and  Manfred,  by  Schumann  ; 
Alfonso  and  Estrella,  by  Schubert ;  other 
new  operas  by  Sobolewski,  Raff,  Lassen,  Cor- 
nelius ;  finally  Benveniito  Cellini,  in  repara- 
tion for  the  check  experienced  by  that  fine 
work  in  Paris,  and  for  which  the  Parisian 
public  has  not  yet  made  the  amende  honor- 
able to  Berlioz. 

Gluck  composed  a  ballet  of  Don  Juan, 
Adolphe  Adam  wrote  one  upon  Faust.  The 
idea,  in  either  case,  was  singular,  and  I  should 
not  dare  to  affirm  that  the  idea  was  justified 
in  the  execution,  with  Gluck  any  more  than 
with  Adam.  It  was  during  a  stay  of  nine 
months  in  London,  in  1832,  that  the  future 
author  of  Le  Chalet  accepted  the  strange 
proposition  to  write  the'music  of  a  ballet  com- 
posed by  the  dancer  Deshayes  on  the  poem 
of  Goethe.  It  is  true  that  this  proposition 
was  made  to  him  by  his  brother-in-law,  La- 
porte,  who  had  taken  the  direction  of  the 
King's  Theatre  ;  it  would  have  been  cruel  to 
refuse  this  scenario  in  three  acts,  which  they 
laid  upon  his  arms  while  jsressing  him  to  com- 
pose it  during  the  short  visit  which  he  was 
about  to  make  in  Paris  to  assist  at  the  first 
representation  of  Le  Pre  aux  Clercs.  Adam 
labored  very  actively  upon  this  new  work, 
and  when  he  set  out  again  for  London  on  the 
21st  of  January,  1833,  his  score  was  com- 
pleted. It  was  immediately  put  in  rehearsal, 
and  the  ballet  of  Faust,  danced  and  done  in 
pantomime  by  Albert,  Perrot,  Coulon,  Mmes. 
Pauline  Lcroux  and  Montessu,  all  artists  of 
the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris,  was  played  at 
the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March.  "  The  success  was  very  great," 
writes  Adam,  "  even  for  the  music."  The 
final  remark  is  becoming,  for  such  an  enter- 
prise is  more  bizarre  than  glorious,  even  after 
a  success,  and  a  little  modesty  was  very  well 
in  such  a  case. 

We  have  rapidly  passed  in  review  nearly 
all  the  composers  who  have  not  feared  to 
measure  themselves  with  the  sublime  concep- 
tion of  the  German  poet.  There  remain  yet 
four,  whose  works,  to  be  surely  judged,  ought 
to  be  studied  at  some  length  :  these  four  com- 
posers are,  —  in  order  of  date,  —  Spohr,  Ber- 
lioz, Schumann  and  Gounod. 

(To  be  continued.) 

GEORGE  ONSLOW. 

[From  the  French  of  A.  Maemontel.  '] 
I  shall  now  search  back  amongst  the  memories 
of  my  childish  days,  memories  ■which  arc  still 
fresh  and  green  in  my  recollection  though  belong- 
ing to  the  distant  past,  and  endeavor  to  describe 
the  sympatlwtic  character  of  George  Onslow. 
He  first  directed  me  in  my  artistic  career,  and 
became,  later  on,  my  affectionate  and  attached 
fi'icnd.  Endowed  with  a  charming  disposition,  a 
thorough  gentleman  by  birth  and  feeling,  an  emi- 
nent musician,  few  figures  in  the  galleiy  o£ 
modern  composers  stand  out  in  clearer  relief  or 
possess  a  more  penetrating  charm. 

The  great  French  symphonist  and  composer 
of  chamber  music,  wliich  in  Germany  ranks  with 
that  of  the  most  celebrated  masters,  never  labored 
under  any  uncertainties  as  to  his  musical  voca- 


1  Trannlated  from  Li;  Mhiealrel  in  the  London  Mnsiaii 
Standwd. 
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tion,  and  his  profession  was  not  interfered  with 
hy  other  and  more  material  necessities.  His 
fatlier,  Sir  Edward  Onslow,  was  a  member  of  tlie 
English  aristocracy,  and  it  was  daring  a  tour  in 
France  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mdlle. 
Bourdailles  de  Brantome,  a  lady  of  great  beauty. 
They  were  married  shortly  afterwards,  in  1 783  ; 
the  bride  possessing  youth,  beauty,  intelligence, 
and  a  considerable  fortune  as  her  dowry.  George 
Onslow  was  the  sou  of  this  union,  and  was  born 
on  the  27th  July,  1784. 

Lord  Onslow,  the  grandfather  of  the  young 
George,  wished  his  grandson  to  live  with  him  in 
London,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  and  person- 
ally supervise  his  education.  He  was  taught 
music  merely  as  an  accomplishment  and  a  pas- 
time, but  tlds  pastime  soon  became  full  of  seduc- 
tion for  the  child.  Hulmandel,  Dussek,  and  Cra- 
mer were  successively  chosen  to  teach  the  piano 
to  the  young  patrician ;  but  Cramer's  lessons  in 
particular  left  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind. 
Thirty  years  later,  when  I  was  still  almost  a 
child,  he  spoke  to  me  about  him  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. It  was  owing  to  this  careful  training  that 
George  Onslow  acquired  in  a  few  years  brilliant 
execution,  intense  love  of  music,  and  a  fine  deep 
touch,  as  well  as  that  legato  manner  of  plaj'ing 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  teaching  of  Clementi, 
Dussek,  and  Cramer.  Onslow  retained  all  his 
life  the  traditions  of  that  school  which  were  so 
well  appreciated  b}'  his  friend  Camille  Ple3"el. 
And  yet,  strange  to  sav-,  this  youthful  enthusiast, 
full  of  delight  at  interpreting  anything  musical, 
pleased  at  overcoming  any  difficulty,  and  bring- 
ing out  the  finest  qualities  of  the  instrument,  had 
no  ambition  to  become  a  composer. 

Nothing  denoted  the  musical  fecundity  that  lay 
dormant  in  the  j'oung  man.  When  he  returned 
to  live  with  his  fauiilj'  in  Auvergne,  where  his 
earliest  days  had  been  passed,  he  seemed  destined 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  residing 
on  his  own  estate,  with  a  taste  for  literature  and 
the  fine  arts  generally,  but  with  no  desire  to 
attain  to  more  than  mere  brilliancy  of  execution 
in  music.  George  Onslow,  however,  soon  began 
to  experience  that  fever  which  Halevy  so  well 
describes  in  his  "Souvenirs  and  Portraits"  — 
that  indefinable  but  intense  sensation  which  he 
who  loves  his  art,  and  finds  in  it  priceless  trea- 
sures, experiences,  and  yet  all  the  while  lacks  the 
power,  enthusiasm,  and  comprehension  which 
alone  are  the  key  to  masterpieces  causing  sublime 
inspirations  to  blossom  into  life. 

All  Onslow's  biographers,  enlightened  as  to 
this  part  of  his  life  by  the  master's  own  avowal, 
mention  the  astonishing  fact  of  the  musician 
endeavoring  for  nearly  four  jears  to  compose,  and 
finding  himself  utterly  unable  to  do  so.  He  was 
insensible  to  the  masterpieces  of  dramatic  art, 
and  was  even  indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  Mozart, 
though  eventually  he  became  one  of  his  most 
ardent  admirers.  Intense  intuition  of  the  beau- 
tiful preceded  his  direct  perceptions,  and  the 
desire  to  attain  an  ideal  easier  to  divine  than  to 
grasp,  at  last  conquered  this  inertia.  The  expe- 
rience was  long  and  discouraging.  Mehul's  over- 
ture to  "  Stratonice "  finally  accomplished  the 
prodigy,  though  it  was  not  solely  owing  to  that 
work  that  this  miracle  was  performed.  Onslow's 
love  of  art  was  the  supreme  initiation. 

In  order  to  comprehend  more  thoroughly  Mo- 
zart, Haydn,  Boecherini,  and  Beethoven  —  those 
masters  of  chamber  music  —  and  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  execution  of  their  trios,  quatu- 
ors,  and  quintets,  Onslow  studied  the  violon- 
cello. He  even  acquired  some  proficiency  upon 
this  instrument,  for  which,  later  on,  he  composed 
with  marked  predilection.  Encouraged  by  his 
friends,  who  were  as  enthusiastic  about  music  as 
himself,  Onslow  made  his  first  attempts  at  com- 
position in  1800,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 


But  from  being  unacquainted  with  the  study  of 
counterpoint,  and  comiiletely  inexperienced  in  the 
art  of  developing  his  ideas,  it  only  resulted  in  an 
elaborate  copy  of  Mozart,  without  the  genius  of 
the  master. 

This  work,  however,  served  as  a  basis  for  fur- 
ther study,  when  George  Onslow  received  instruc- 
tion from  Reicha,  whose  lessons  he  pursued  with 
that  determination  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
his  teni])erament.  It  was  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  Camille  Pleyel  that  the  young  amateur 
composed  his  first  quatuors  and  quintets  for 
stringed  instruments  —  violins,  alto,  and  basso ; 
his  first  trios  for  the  violin  and  basso,  and  his 
beautiful  sonata  for  the  piano.  His  individuality 
slowly  began  to  assert  itself  from  the  imitations 
of  style  which  had  both  guided  and  led  away  the 
budding  composer ;  but  the  absence  of  early 
study  was  still  visible.  Freedom  and  clearness 
in  musical  dialogue  were  still  wanting,  so  —  fol- 
lowing Haydn's  example  —  at  the  age  of  forty 
Onslow  began  to  study  counterpoint.  He  learned 
rapidly  and  thoroughly,  and  from  that  time  the 
composer  felt  himself  sustained  by  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  his  power. 

Then  began  a  period  of  retirement  and  labor 
more  known  to  myself  personally  than  to  the 
world  in  general.  My  childhood  was  passed  at 
Clermont,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
the  affections  of  the  celebrated  musician.  George 
Onslow  spent  part  of  the  winter  at  Clermont, 
passing  six  weeks  in  Paris,  and  remained  during 
the  whole  of  the  summer  at  his  Chateau  of  Chal- 
andrat,  near  Mirefleur,  a  small  town  where  my 
grandfather,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Onslow 
family,  was  born.  Here  the  composer  lived  with 
his  family  and  a  few  intimate  friends,  amongst 
whom  were  MM.  Murat  de  Sevres  and  de  Pierre. 
His  friends  were  a  source  of  great  encourage- 
ment and  support  to  him.  I  have  often  been 
present  at  his  receptions  of  chamber  music,  and 
have  preserved  a  lively  recollection  of  the  sym- 
pathy wliich  existed  between  the  audience  and 
the  interpreters.  George  Onslow's  reputation 
increased  rapidly,  seconded  as  it  was  by  his  inter- 
preters— Baillot,  Tilmant,  Kreutzer,  Vidal,  Nor- 
blin  pere,  Alard,  Sauzay,  Cuvillon,  Dancla,  Franc- 
homme,  and  Gouffe,  who  were  among  those 
invited  the  beginning  of  every  winter  to  attend 
the  first  performances,  which  were  as  a  rule 
enthusiastically  received. 

In  1842  George  Onslow  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  French  Institute  in  place  of  Cherubini. 
The  dramatic  works,  "  L'Alcade  de  la  Vega," 
"  Le  Colporteur,"  "  Le  Due  de  Guise,"  three 
symphonies,  seven  trios  for  piano,  violin,  and 
violoncello,  tliirty-six  quatuors,  thirty-tour  quin- 
tettes, a  sextuor,  septuor,  duets  for  piano  and 
violin,  sonatas,  one  pianoforte  sonata,  and  vari- 
ous themes,  formed  at  that  period  the  extent  of 
his  musical  compositions. 

The  name  of  George  Onslow  was  long  cele 
brated  and  popular  in  Germany ;  it  ranked  with 
our  neighbors,  who  are  good  and  impartial  judges 
of  the  merits  of  foreign  composers,  with  those  of 
the  greatest  symphonists;  and  as  an  author  of 
chamber  music  his  name  was  coupled  with  the 
immortal  ones  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 
But  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
number  of  real  musicians,  the  majority  of  the 
public  only  knew  of  Onslow  by  his  lyrical  works, 
wliich  were  not  received  with  much  enthusiasm. 
The  composer  of  symphonies  and  chamber  music 
remained  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  people, 
who  only  appreciate  theatrical  music. 

In  1829,  George  Onslow,  who  was  always  fond 
of  the  pursuits  and  amusements  of  a  country 
gentleman,  and  was  a  great  lover  of  the  chase, 
nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  boar  hunt  which  had  been 
got  up  in  his  honor.  He  was  stationed  near  some 
trees,  which  partially  hid  lum  from  the  rest  of 


the  party,  and  fired  at  a  boar  which  passed  near. 
He  missed  it;  but  one  of  the  huntsmen  had 
noticed  a  rustling  in  the  bushes  near  where  George 
Onslow  stood.  He  fired,  and  the  shot  hit  the 
composer  full  in  the  face,  instead  of  the  boar. 

His  recovery  was  long  and  tedious ;  his  fine, 
clear  cut  features  were  not  disfigured,  but  this 
accident  was  the  cause  of  a  partial  deafness, 
which  increased  every  year.  This  deafness  was 
less  painful  than  that  to  which  Beethoven  was  a 
martyr ;  nevertheless,  it  threw  a  gloom  over  our 
illustrious  compatriot,  and  caused  him  to  feel  dis- 
couraged and  melancholy.  Other  causes  added 
to  his  despondency.  He  suffered  at  not  receiving 
from  France  the  justice  rendered  by  Germany  to 
his  works,  and  the  admiration  there  accorded  to 
his  chamber  music.  I  have  often  heard  him 
speak  bitterly  of  that  want  of  appreciation  which 
saddened  his  last  days. 

George  Onslow  died  on  the  3d  October,  1852. 
His  friends  can  remember  how  much  sympathy 
for  the  man  was  combined  with  admiration  for 
the  composer.  The  best  portrait  of  George 
Onslow  is  by  Grenedon ,  but  I  do  not  require  to 
see  it  to  recall  to  my  remembrance  that  handsome 
face,  with  its  clear  cut,  noble  features,  one  of  the 
finest  t\'pes  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race,  soft- 
ened and  perfected  by  a  mixture  of  French 
grace.  His  high  forehead,  Bourbon  nose,  the 
perfect  oval  of  his  face,  his  arched  and  smiling 
mouth,  frank  and  genial  expression  were  most 
attractive.  He  was  tall,  and  his  easy,  graceful 
carriage  added  an  additional  charm  of  stateliness 
and  dignity. 


CRAZY  CRITICS. 

The  following  (says  the  London  Musical  Stand- 
ard^ has  been  brought  to  our  office  by  a  queer- 
looking  individual,  who  stated  that  he  had  writ- 
ten to  Franz  Liszt  to  offer  his  services  as  analyst, 
whenever  the  Abbate  wrote  another  Epic  of 
Hades,  and  had  sent  this  article  as  a  specimen  of 
his  critical  acumen.  The  advanced  composer, 
however,  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
him,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  evidently  dement- 
ed, and  saw  more  in  music  than  the  composer 
had  ever  intended  should  be  in  it  —  a  failing  with 
which  his  (Liszt's)  school  had  no  sympathy  what- 
ever. The  writer  of  the  article  confessed  to 
us  in  confidence  that  he  was  a  "  Crazy  Critic," 
and  that  he  differed  in  only  one  point  from  many 
other  critics  —  he  was  crazy,  and  knew  it ;  while 
they  were  crazy,  and  didn't  know  it :  — 

"  The  next  item,  in  the  programme  was  the 
— th  Symphony  of  L.  Van  Beethoven.  This 
important  work  is  one  of  the  inimortal  nine  com- 
posed in  one  day  to  the  order  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  The  story  of  the  composer's 
wife  keeping  him  awake  with  fairy  tales  to  enable 
him  to  finish  his  task  within  the  allotted  time,  is 
well  known.  This  set  of  nine  is,  in  its  turn,  part 
of  that  glorious  series  of  twenty-one,  familiarly 
referred  to  in  the  '  Esoteric  Critic '  as :  the  full 
score  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  in  all  the  major 
and  minor  clefs,  and  including,  among  the  rest,  the 
popular  Pastoral, '  jMoonlight,'  '  Reformation  '  and 
'Blue  Danube'  Symphonies  —  the  third  named  of 
which  will  rank  high  even  when  compared  with 
such  masterpieces  as  the  '  Battle  of  Prague,'  the 
March  from  '  Athalie,'  and  the  overture  to 
'  Tancred.' 

"  The  opening  movement  is  in  one  of  the 
master's  characteristic  moods.  His  individuality 
is  reflected  alike  in  the  rallentando  treatment  of 
the  wind,  and  the  half  scornful,  haK  beseeching 
tone  of  the  syncopated  passage  for  the  drum  — ■ 
an  instrument  which,  since  the  time  of  our  own 
Orlando  Gibbs,  has  rarely  been  treated  with  such 
felicity  as  in  the  present  movement.  As  Fetis, 
in  his  standard  Traite  de   V Instrumentation,  has 
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justly  observed,  the  management  of  the  drum  is 
the  one  mark  by  which  genius  is  distinguishable 
from  mere  talent:  —  'The  capabilities,'  says  he, 
(we  quote  from  memory),  '  of  the  violin,  the  horn, 
the  flute,  and  the  thorough-bass,  may  be  taught 
in  the  schools ;  gpnius  alone  can  probe  the  hidden 
recesses  of  the  drum.'  Though  briefly  developed, 
this  movement  is  nevertheless  replete  with  feeling 
and  fioritura. 

"  The  succeeding  Non  Troppo  served  well  to 
display  the  penetrating  adagio  quality  of  the 
double-basses  and  oboes ;  while  the  bravura  pas- 
sages assigned  to  the  horns  were  delivered  with  a 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  composer's  hid- 
den meaning.  AA'e  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the 
players  of  these  instruments  used  fresh  mouth- 
pieces for  this  section  of  the  work  —  a  truly 
original  idea ;  interesting,  moreover,  as  showing 
the  ready  command  of  the  composer  over  the 
resources  at  his  disposal.  By  the  simultaneous 
employment  of  the  ritardando  and  accelerando, 
a  climax  of  an  e.xciting  nature  is  skilfully  worked 
up,  culminating,  most  unexpectedly,  in  a  discord 
of  the  prepared  sixth.  The  repeats  were  deli- 
cately played,  and  the  resolution  of  the  well- 
known  double-bass  produced  all  its  customary 
effects.  A  passage  in  the  reprise  of  the  leitmotif 
suggests  to  us  the  thought  —  'Was  not  comic 
opera,  after  all,  Beethoven's  true  mission  ? '  But 
man  is  the  creature  of  his  own  age.  To  Beet- 
hoven was  the  task  assigned,  of  perfecting  old 
material ;  the  glory  of  originating  a  new  form  of 
art  was  reserved  for  the  present  age,  and  for 
Offenbach. 

"  The  Andante,  a  soft  and  vivacious  movement, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  of  a  binary  counterpoint  in 
the  octave,  three  against  two,  might  by  some  be 
considered  pedantic,  but,  to  our  mind,  is  redeemed 
by  the  flowing  staccato  melody  for  the  clarinets, 
oboes,  and  bassoons,  accompanied  by  an  expres- 
sive pizzicato  on  the  reed  instruments.  A  note 
in  the  programme  informs  us  that  the  movement 
is  wi-itten  in  five  parts.  Of  these,  we  confess  our 
preference  for  the  second,  third,  andfom-th,  though 
the  opening  and  conclusion  are  also  deservedly 
admired.  In  the  Scherzo  the  composer  reverts 
to  one  of  the  old  forms  perfected  by  his  talented 
countryman,  J.  S.  Bach  —  a  composer,  the  trifling 
and  ad  caplandum  nature  of  whose  compositions 
procured  him  an  ephemeral  popularity,  but  whose 
works  are  now  rarely  heard  except  as  act-music 
at  some  of  our  provincial  theatres.  The  rapid 
dramatic  passages  for  the  horns  were  delivered 
lyith  a  brilliancy,  and  a  purity  of  tone,  that  left 
little  to  be  desired.  In  this  movement  an  ethereal 
effect  is  obtained  by  causing  the  violins  to  be 
played  '  con  sordini,'  i.e.,  without  rosin.  We  are 
informed  by  a  dilettante  friend,  that  the  same 
end  may  be  gained  by  freely  soaping  the  strings 
of  the  instrument.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  this  process,  which  seems  to  be  not 
without  its  advantages,  has  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  masters  of  the  craft.  In  the  Finale, 
science  and  genius  combine  to  enthral  the  listener. 
The  composer  is  here  at  his  strongest.  By  turns, 
he  encliants  and  terrifies.  Whispers  of  hope  are 
succeeded  by  wails  of  despair.  The  movement  is 
a  complete  epitome  of  man  and  his  destiny. 
Whole  doctrines  are  set  forth  in  single  notes. 
Systems  of  philosophy  are  refuted  within  the 
space  of  a  double  bar;  while,  here  and  there,  the 
curtain  is  momentarily  raised  that  divides  the 
known  from  the  unknown,  and,  for  a  short  time, 
man  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  mystery  of 
existence,  grasping  the  illimitable,  sounding  the 
unfathomable.  Every  meml>er  of  tlie  band  be- 
comes for  the  moment  an  inspired  Hebrew  —  a 
Heaven-sent  messenger  of  the  decrees  of  relent- 
less Fate;  while  every  member  of  the  audience 
yields  himself  up  to  the  dominant  harmony,  and 
blindly,  yet  thankfully,  clings  to  the  guidance  of 


the  leading  note.  Swept  along  by  the  full  torrent 
of  passion,  the  enraptured  hearer  is  hurried  on- 
wards into  the  frenzied  whirlpool  of  the  Coda, 
where  every  truth  that  has  been  set  forth  at  large 
before  is  now  resumed  in  brief.  By  an  uncommon, 
but  not,  we  believe,  unprecedented  tour  de  force, 
the  master  has  here  made  every  instrument  play 
a  different  tune,  in  a  different  key,  and  in  a  differ- 
ent time.  The  crisis  reached,  the  sound  gradu- 
ally dies  away,  as  the  exhausted  fancy  feoftly 
sinks  to  earth ;  the  meek  bleating  of  the  trom- 
bones proclaiming  in  language  that  only  the 
scoffer  can  afford  to  despise  as  meaningless,  that 
there  is  hope  for  man  beyond  the  grave. 

"  Mr.  X.  was  a  graceful  conductor ;  and  it 
seemed  to  us,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from  our 
somewhat  distant  seat,  that  his  gestures  followed 
implicitly  the  windings  of  the  music.  Although 
we  should  be  sorry  to  miss  the  chef  d'orchestre 
from  his  accustomed  throne,  we  think  it  our  duty, 
in  the  interests  of  the  art,  to  inquire  whether  his 
movements  have  not  a  tendency  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  performers.  We  observed  that 
several  of  the  litter  from  time  to  time  threw  an 
eye  in  the  direction  of  their  chief. 

"With  regard  to  the  performance,  though  we 
have  no  wish  to  be  imduly  severe  in  criticising 
the  efforts  of  amateurs,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
tempi  of  the  more  strictly  minor  passages  might 
have  been  taken  a  shade  flatter.  It  is  by  atten- 
tion to  minor  details  that  general  effect  is  secured. 
For  the  rest,  the  bars  were  nicely  accented ; 
many  of  the  instruments  seemed  to  come  in  very 
appropriately,  and  the  clarinets  struck  us  as 
being  fairly  in  tune." 


JULES   BENEDICT. 

The  following  account  of  Sir  Juhus  Benedict's 
artistic  career  is  taken  from  the  Dictioudry  of  Music 
and  Musicians  — edited  by  George  Grove,  D.CX. : — 

"  Sir  Julius  Benedict  was  born  .at  Stuttgart,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1S04.  Sir  Julius  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  numerous  foreign  musicians  who  liave  settled  in 
England  since  Handel's  time.  As  composer,  performer, 
and  teacher  of  music,  he  has  no\y  held  an  exceptionally 
high  position  in  this  country  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
After  studying  under  Hummel  at  Weimar  —  during 
which  he  saw  Beethoven  (March  8,  1S27)  —  he  was,  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  presented  by  the  illustrious 
pianist  to  Weber,  who  received  him  into  his  house,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  1821  until  the  end  of  lS2i, 
treated  him,  in  Sir  Julius's  own  words,  'not  only  as  a 
pupil,  but  as  a  son.'  At  the  age  of  nineteen  young 
Benedict  was,  on  Weber's  recommend.itiou,  appointed 
to  conduct  a  series  of  operatic  performances  at  Vienna. 
A  few  years  afterwards  we  iiud  him  as  chef  d'orchestre 
at  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  where  he  produced  his 
first  opera,  Giacinta  ed  Ernesto  —  a  work  wliich  seems 
to  have  been  too  German  for  the  Neapolitan  taste.  On 
the  other  hand,  I Fortoijhesi  in  Goa,  which  Benedict 
composed  in  1830  for  Stuttgart,  may  have  been  fonud 
too  Italian  for  the  Germans  ;  since,  unsuccessful  in  the 
city  for  which  it  was  specially  written,  it  was  warmly 
received  by  the  operatic  public  of  Naples.  The  youth- 
ful master,  who  showed  himself  a  German  among  tlie 
Italians,  and  an  Italian  among  the  Germans,  went  in 
18u5  to  Paris,  at  that  time  the  head-tpiarters  of 
Kossini  and  Meyerbeer,  a  frequent  place  of  rendezvous 
for  Donizetti  and  Bellini,  and  the  home  of  Auber, 
Herokl,  and  Adolphe  Adam,  of  Hale'vy,  Berlioz,  and 
Felicien  Uavid.  At  Paris,  Benedict  uuide  the  acquain- 
tance of  Malibran,  who  suggested  his  visiting  London: 
and  from  18Ho  until  now,  we  liave  had  Weber's  favorite 
pupil  residing  permanently  among  us.  In  1830  Bene- 
dict was  appointed  to  the  musical  direction  of  tlie 
Opera  Buffa,  started  by  the  late  John  Mitchell  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre.  Here  he  brought  out  w  ith  success  a 
little  work  called  Un  Anno  ed  an  Giorno,  originally 
given  in  \'6'-K  at  Naples.  In  1838  he  produced  his  first 
English  opera,  Tlie  Gip.Hy's  Wurnini/  —  known  in  the 
present  day  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  witli  it  as 
a  whole  by  the  very  dramatic  air  for  the  liass  voice, 
'Jl.'ige,  thou  angry  storm.'  Benedict  was  cng.'igcd  at 
iJruiy  Liine  Theatre  as  orchestral  coniluctortliiougiirMit 
that  period  of  Mr.  Biinn's  management  ihiring  which 
Balfe'H  njost  successful  works  were  brouglit  out.  To 
this  period  belong  Benedict's  finest  operas.  The  Brides 
of  Venice,  ur\<\  Tlie  f,'rnmder«,  bnth  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  under  the  composer's  immediate  dircMtion.     In 


1850  Benedict  acoompanied  Jenny  Lind  to  the  United 
States,  and  directed  the  whole  of  the  concerts  given  by 
the  '  Swedish  Nightingale,'  with  such  unexampled 
success,  during  her  famous  American  tour.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  accepted  an  engagment  as  musi- 
cal conductor  at  Her  Majesty'sTheatre,  and  after\\'ards 
at  Drury  Lane,  whither  Mr.  Slapleson's  establishment  ^ 
was  for  a  time  transferred.  When  in  1860  Mr.  Maple- 
son  was  about  to  produce  (at  Her  Majesty's  Thetitre) 
an  Italian  version  of  Oheron,  he  naturally  turned  to 
the  composer  who,  above  all  others,  possessed  the 
secret  of  Weber's  style,  and  requested  him  to  supply 
the  recitatives  wanting  in  the  Oheron  composed  for  the 
English  stage,  but  absolutely  necessary  for  the  work  in 
Italianized  form.  Benedict  added  recitatives  which 
may  now  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  inseparably  to 
the  Italian  Oheron.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  was 
also  the  year  of  Benedict's  beautiful  cantata  on  the 
subject  of  Undine — produced  at  the  Norwich  Festi- 
val—  in  which  Clara  Novello  made  her  last  public 
appearance.  In  1802,  soon  after  the  remarkable  success 
of  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault's  Colleen  Bawn,  Benedict 
brought  out  The  Lily  of  Eillarney,  for  which  Mr. 
Oxenford  (probably  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault)  had  furni.«hed  the  excellent  libretto.  In  1863  he 
composed  the  cantata  of  Richard  Coanr  de  Lion  for 
the  Norwich  Festival  of  that  year.  His  operetta,  The 
Bride  of  Sonrf,  was  given  at  Covent  Garden  in  1864; 
his  oratorio  of  St.  Cecilia  at  the  Norwich  Festival  in 
18156  ;  that  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  Birmingham  Festival 
of  1870.  As  'conductor'  at  chamber-concerts,  where 
the  duties  of  the  musician  so  entitled  consist  in 
accompanyiug  the  singers  on  the  pianoforte,  and  in 
seeing  generally  that  nothing  goes  wrong,  Benedict  has 
come  at  least  as  often  before  the  public  as  in  his  charac- 
ter of  orchestral  chief.  With  rare  interruptions  he  has 
officiated  as  conductor  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
since  they  first  started,  now  some  sixteen^  years  ago. 
His  own  annual  concert  has  been  looked  upon  for  the 
last  forty  years  at  least  as  one  of  the  great  festivals  of 
the  musical  season.  There  is  no  form  of  music  wliicli 
this  versatile  composer  has  not  cultivated,  and  though 
more  prolific  masters  may  have  lived,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  one  who  has  labored  with  success  in  so 
many  different  styles.  In  1873  a  symphony  by  the  now 
veteran  composer  was  performed  for  the  first  tune  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  ;  and  a  second  in  the  following  year ; 
so  that  a  complete  edition  of  Benedict's  works  would 
include,  besides  ballads  and  pianoforte  fantasias^;  operas, 
oratorios,  and  cantatas,  compositions  in  tlie  highest 
form  of  orchestral  music.  Sir  Julius  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood  in  1871.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
seventieth  birthday  he  was  named  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Orders  of  Francis  and  Joseph  (Austria),  and  of 
Frederick  (Wiirtemberg).  It  was  determined  in  the 
same  year,  by  his  numerous  English  friends,  to  offer 
him  a  testimonial  '  in  appreciation  of  liis  labors  duriug 
forty  years  for  the  advancement  of  art,  and  as  a  token 
of  their  esteem.'  In  accordance  with  this  resolution  a 
service  of  silver,  including  a  magnificent  group  of  can- 
delabra, was  presented  to  Sir  Julius  the  following 
summer,  at  Dudley  House,  before  a  number  of  the 
most  distinguished  musicians  and  amateurs  in  London. 
-Besides  being  a  member  of  tlie  before-mentioned 
Austrian  and  Wiirtembergian  orders.  Sir  Julius  Bene- 
dict has  been  decorated  by  the  Sovereigns  of  Prussia, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Portugal,  and  Hanover." 

With  regard  to  Sir  Julius  Benedict's  instrumental 
compositions,  orchestral  or  otherwise,  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  added  to  the  foregoing,  besides  something 
to  eUicidate.  The  scherzo  from  the  spmyhony  in  G 
minor,  for  example,  had  been  played  at  tlie  Norwich 
Festival  previous  to  its  admirable  performance  (iu  1873) 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Manns.  The  symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  on  the 
other  h.ind,  has  never  been  given  entire  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  or  elsewhere.  It  may  here  not  be  inappropriate 
to  notice  what  is  passed  over  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians:  viz.,  that  Benedict  has  conduct- 
ed the  Triennial  Norwich  Festival  twelve  times,  begin- 
ning from  1845  (wlien  he  succeeded  the  late  Professor 
Edward  Taylor).  This  explains  his  having  composed 
tliree  cantatas.  Undine,  Richard  Cuiur  de  Lion,  and  St. 
Cecilia  (which  h;is  no  pretensions  to  be  an  "  oratorio,") 
for  that  important  triennial  event.  At  the  last  festival 
(1878)  he  produced  his  Kdtclien  von  Ilcilhron,  an 
overture  intended  to  illustrate  the  well-known  drama  of 
Heinridi  Kleist — if  not,  indeed,  to  sene  as  prelude  to 
an  opera  bearing  the  name  and  telling  the  story  of 
Kleist's  impressive  work.  To  all  his  operas  and  can- 
tatas, as  well  as  to  his  oratorio,  St.  Peter,  Sir  Julius  lias 
writteu  oveitui'es  ;  so  that  these  may  be  understood  iu 
connection  witli  the  works  with  whicli  they  are  allied. 
But  independently  of  opera,  cantata,  and  oratorio,  he 
has  composed  what  may  be  designated  as  "concert- 
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overtures,"  of  which  the  subjoined  may  be  accepted 
as  a  tolerably  correct  list:  —  Raotil  cle  Creqvy,  1830 
(for  Berlin;  the  Minnasivuer,  1842  ;  a  "  Festival  Over- 
tiire,"  m  D,  for  the  opening  of  the  new  Liverpool  Phil- 
harmonic Hall  (the  annual  series  of  concerts  held,  in 
which  he  has  conducted  since  the  demise  of  Alfred 
Mellon);overture  to  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  1854:ovei- 
tures.  The  Bride  of  Soiig  and  JPrince  von  Hcmburg, 
1864  and  ISfio  ;  overture  to  Macbeth,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Eoyal  ;  and  two  over_ 
tures  —  Eetiirn  of  the  C'rvmders  and  A-xel  and  M'aL 
bitrg,  never  yet  made  known  to  the  public.  Apart 
from  symphonies  and  overtures,  however,  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  has  written  other  instrumental  works,  among 
which  may  benameday?o)u?oi?r!7/a)i(e  in  A  flat  (1824), 
a  Concertino  in  the  same  key  (1830),  a  Concerto  in  C 
minor  (1849),  and  a  second  Concerto  in  E  flat  (1870), 
all  for  the  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accompaniments. 
The  Concerto  in  C  minor  was  played  tay  Sir  Julius  him- 
self, at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  not  long  before  his  departure  for  the  United 
States  with  the  then  famous  Jenny  Lind.  Three  years 
later  (April  25,  1853)  it  was  performed  at  a  concert 
given  by  the  Harmonic  Union,  a  society  of  which  Mr. 
Benedict  himself  was  conductor,  by  Mme.  (then  Miss) 
Arabella  Goddard,  ^iho  has  also  played  the  Concerto 
in  E  flat  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  the  Birmingham  Festival 
of  1867 — the  year  of  the  production  of  Sterndale 
Bennett's  Wotnan  of  Samaria  and  John  Francis  Bar- 
nett's  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

The  Quartet  for  stringed  instruments,  in  C  minor,  is 
the  second  composition  of  this  form  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  Julius  Benedict,  one  in  E  major  (still  in  MS. )  hav- 
ing been  written  as  far  back  as  1825.  The  Sonata  in  E 
minor,  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  has  also  two  pre- 
cursors—  the  til  St  in  D  minor,  Op.  1,  published  in  1822 
by  Peters  of  Leipzig,  and  dedicated  "  to  his  beloved 
master,  C.  M.  von  Weber,"  the  second  in  A  major, 
composed  in  1824,  and  still  unpublished.  He  has, 
moreover,  composed  two  sonatas  for  pianoforte  alone 
—  oneinE,  "Op.  2"  (1824),  another  in  D  minor  (1825), 
"  Op.  4." 

The  Quartet  and  Sonata,  introduced  for  the  first  time 
before  an  English  audience  on  the  occasion  of  Sir 
Julius  Benedict's  recent  benefit  concert  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  were  written  in  London  —  the  Quartet,  in  1872, 
the  Sonata  in  18C8. 

That  Weber  treated  Benedict  "not  only  as  a  pupil 
but  as  a  son,"  may  be  gathered  from  the  letter 
addressed  by  the  composer  of  Der  Freischiitz  to  the 
father  of  the  young  student,  who,  having  terminated 
the  period  of  his  apprenticeship,  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  to  rejoin  his  family  at  Vienna.  Coming  from 
such  a  source,  this  letter  is  worth  being  made  public, 
and  a  transUition  is  subjoined  :  — 

"If  God  grants  Julius  the  perseverance  and  modest 
hmnbleness  of  the  true  artist  who  pursues  his  art  for 
art's  sake  only,  added  to  his  eminent  gifts  and  talent, 
he  cannot  fail  to  achieve  considerable  success  in  tlie 
world;  provided  he  does  not  endeavor  to  sow  and  reap 
at  the  same  time,  and  to  snatch  in  a  few  months  what 
for  others  is  the  labor  of  so  many  years.  For  myself, 
at  least,  I  can  solemnly  assert  and  know  that  1  have 
neither  neglected,  kept  back,  nor  overlooked  anything 
which,  according  to  my  belief,  could  make  him  a 
.  thorough  artist  and  man.  I  could  read  to  him  from  the 
book  of  experience,  and  have  done  so  with  affection, 
strictness  at  times  even,  with  words  of  deep  earnest- 
ness. I  pray  God  vouchsafe  his  best  blessing  on  his 
exertions." 

Had  Weber  lived  to  see  the  result,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  admitted  that  his  hopes  were  fulfilled 
even  sooner  than  he  had  anticipated. 

*.ji*"  The  oveilures  to  the  Tempest  and  the  Minne- 
sinrjerweie  written  expressly  for  the  Norwich  Festivals. 
The  Bride  of  Sonc/  is  an  operetta  virtually  the  same  as 
Vn  Anno  ed  un  Giorno,  originally  produced  at  Naples. 
It  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  18()4. 
'  Ver  Prim  von  Hombevj  is  another  drama  by  Hein- 
rich  Kleist. 
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JOACHIM  AND  CLARA  SCHUMANN. 
There  are  reports  of  an  intended  visit  to  this 
country  by  the  great  vioHnist,  —  too  good,  we 
fear,  to  be  true.  But  let  us  hope  that  he  vnW 
come,  and  with  him  his  wife,  tlte  admirable  singer. 
We  have  had  hopes  before  now  that  both  Mme. 
Schumann  and  Joachim,  so  long  associated  in 
artistic  labors,  would  one  day  let  themselves  be 
heard  in  America ;  but  we  fear  it  is  too  late  to 
expect  all  that.    Meanwhile  we  are  tempted  to 


draw  from  ouv  reminiscences  of  a  week  spent  in 
Dresden,  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  our  priv- 
ilege to  enjoy  the  friendly  acquaintance  and  the 
daily  performance,  in  rehearsal  or  in  concert, 
of  that  noble  pair  of  artists. 

It  was  in  Leipzig,  one  October  evening,  after 
a  Gewandhaus  concert,  while  the  wild  harmonies 
of  Schumann's  Manfred  music  were  yet  ringing 
in  the  brain,  that  we  took  up  the  Zeitung  and 
there  read  that  on  the  morrow  evening  two  of 
the  noblest  interpreters  of  the  noblest  in  German 
art,  whom  more  than  any  two  perhaps  we  wished 
to  hear  and  know,  and  to  whose  fame  the  readers 
of  this  Journal  were  not  strangers  would  commence 
a  series  of  three  musical  soirees  in  the  Hotel  de 
Saxe  at  Dresden.  Is  it  not  enough  to  say  that 
these  were  Clara  Schumann  and  Joachim! 

It  is  but  four  hours  by  the  railroad.  So  off  we 
start  in  the  cold,  foggy  morning,  seeing  nothinsr 
nor  caring  much  to  see,  while  whirled  across 
those  flat,  uninteresting  battle  plains  that  stretch 
beyond  Leipzig.  A  white,  dry  fog ;  there  is  a 
sense  of  promise  in  it ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  the  warm  sun  glows  through,  revealing 
through  a  hazy  and  poetic  atmosphere,  a  pictur- 
esque succession  of  red-roofed  towns,  and  little 
vine-clad  hills  (nothernraost  region  of  the  grape 
this!),  with  pretty  glimpses  of  the  Elbe  spark- 
ling across  green  fields,  and,  beckoning  in  the 
distance,  the  domes  and  spires  and  palaces  of 
Dresden.  At  noon  we  cross  the  stone  bridge, 
over  the  swift,  broad  river  that  comes  sweeping 
round  through  "  Sa.xon  Switzerland,"  whose  hazy 
purple  outline  already  tempts  you  on  the  far 
horizon, —  the  blue  Elbe  cradled  in  Bohemia  — 
and  enter  the  stately,  cheerful  city,  and  are  soon 
housed  in  the  pleasant  hotel  in  which  the  concert 
is  to  be.  Seated  at  the  table  d'hote,  there  is  a 
vacant  chair  beside  us.  Presently  a  sense  of  some- 
body entering  and  asking  for  somebody ;  and 
somebody  introducing  himself  with  cordial  hand- 
crasp,  and  sorry  to  have  been  engaged  in  rehear- 
sal when  our  letter  was  sent  in,  and  "  shall  we 
talk  German  or  English?  "  (of  course  we  choose 
the  latter),  has  taken  the  vacant  seat,  and  we  are 
in  full  tide  of  eager  conversation,  as  clear  to  one 
another  as  old  friends,  and  in  instant  rapport  on 
most  topics  of  most  interest  to  both.  We  talk  of 
the  "  Diarist,"  whom  he  knows  and  esteems ;  of 
music,  from  Bach  to  Wagner,  of  the  first  of 
whom  he  is  one  of  the  truest  exponents,  entering 
into  the  very  spirit  of  him,  while  he  can  afford  to 
admire  much  in  the  latter ;  of  Art,  mutually 
pleased  to  find  that  each  had  been  thinking  of 
Kaulbach  as  a  sort  of  Meyerbeer  in  painting. 
We  talk  of  Emerson,  of  whom  he  is  a  warm  ad- 
mirer, familiar  with  all  his  writings,  and  delight- 
ing in  such  free,  quickening  mountain  air  of 
thought ;  of  America,  whose  generous  idea  and 
destiny  he  understands,  and  has  more  interest  and 
faith  in,  than  I  have  found  before  in  Germany ;  of 
England,  and  the  rival  musical  critics,  Davison 
and  Chorley,  both  of  whom  he  esteems,  and  Mac- 
farren  more  than  either ;  of  what  music  has  to 
offer  us  in  Leipzig  and  in  Berlin,  in  Di-esden  and 
Vienna,  and  in  his  own  Hannover ;  of  Schumann 
and  his  noble  artist  widow  ;  of  Liszt  at  Weimar, 
and  of  his  partie  in  Germany,  and  what  not. 

Our  companion  is  a  strong,  broad-shouldered, 
manly  looking  fellow,  of  two  or  three  years  under 
thirty ;  with  a  massive,  overhanging  brow,  Beet- 
hoven-like ;  a  heavy  mass  of  rich  dark  hair ; 
larn'e,  oray,  earnest  eyes ;  pale  face,  full  of  intel- 
lect, of  firm  will  and  genial  good  feeling ;  a  cer- 
tain gleam  of  genius  in  those  eyes ;  a  somewhat 
knotted  habit  of  the  brows,  as  from  intense,  con- 
centrated brain-work,  and  a  strongly  marked, 
almost  severe  look  when  the  face  is  in  repose ; 
but  quickly  lit  up  with  glad  recognition,  or 
softened  with  tender  sympathies  ;  the  sunshine  of 
a  cordial,  generous,  social  nature  breaks  out  in  an 


instant  from  those  eyes.  Decidedly  a  strong, 
fresh,  wholesome  individuality  ;  generous  and  sun- 
shiny ;  full  of  friendliness ;  moody  withal,  and 
capable  of  feeling  bored  ;  high-toned,  brave,  and 
genial,  both  in  our  English  sense  of  hearty,  and 
in  the  German  and  artistic  sense,  implying  imagi- 
native, creative  energy — ^tho  adjective  of  genius. 
A  large  and  catholic  view  of  men  and  things  ; 
and  a  strong  character.  You  do  not  often  find 
all  these  traits  in  a  virtuoso ;  and  this  is  no  mere 
virtuoso ;  this  young  man  is  Joseph  Joachim ; 
who,  though  his  chief  medium  has  been  the  violin, 
has  made  himself  more  known  and  deeply  felt  by 
a  certain  magnetism  of  genius  and  of  character 
that  works  behind  all  that. 

And  now — begging  our  friend's  pardon  for  thus 
unceremoniously  and  bunglingly  attempting  liis 
portrait — let  us  leave  him  to  the  drudgery  of  put- 
ting on  strings,  while  we  talk  a  walk  on  the  Briihl 
terrace  along  the  Elbe,  over  the  bridge  and  back, 
and  by  the  royal  palaces  and  church  and  theatre, 
coming  unexpectedly  upon  the  newly  erected 
bronze  statue  of  Weber  by  the  way ;  and  back  to 
the  hotel  to  find  ourselves  in  the  evening  in  the 
pretty  concert-saal,  where  are  assembled  all  the 
beauty  and  refinement  of  Dresden  musical  society, 
awaiting  the  beginning  of  the  first  concert.  It  is 
a  small  hall,  holding  perhaps,  from  six  to  seven 
hundred  persons,  and  is  completely  full.  This  is 
the  only  regular  concert  hall  in  Dresden,  strange 
to  say ;  and  even  the  symphony  concerts  of  the 
fine  large  orchestra,  which  Rietz  directs,  have  to 
be  given  here.     Here  is  the  programme  : 

Sonata  (D  minor,  Op.  121)  for  piano  and  violin, 
played  by  the  concert  givers         .       .       .    Schumann. 

Cavatina,  from  the  "  Swiss  Family,"        .       .       .  Weigl. 

Ballade  (G  minor),  piano  played  by  Clara  Schu- 
mann  Chopin. 

Allegro  brilliant,  4  hands,  by  Frl.  Marie  Wieck 

and  Mme.  Schumann Mendelssohn, 

Sonata  for  Violin,  by  Joachim,  .        .        .        .        Tartini. 

3  Lieder  :  n  "  Im  Freien," Schubert. 

6  Schneeglockchen"    )  a„i,„,„o„.. 

c"Erist-s  }  ...        .Schumann. 

Sonata,  (A  minor.  Op.  23)  for  piano  and  violin,  Beethoven 

[We  are  writing  twenty  years  ago,  mind,  and 
will  continue  now  in  the  first  person  singular]. 

Of  the  first  piece,  as  a  composition,  I  can  hard- 
ly venture  to  spealt;  after  a  single  hearing,  and  at 
this  distance  of  time.  It  certainly  interested  me 
much,  and  impressed  me  with  that  sense  of  depth 
and  power  and  passion,  with  passages  of  playful 
fancy  of  quite  exquisite  individuality,  that  Robert 
Schumann  almost  always  gives  me.  But  it  was 
one  of  his  latest  and  by  no  means  clearest  works. 
It  is  a  high  and  worthy  mission  which  Madame 
Schumann  takes  upon  her,  of  interpreting  to 
the  world,  through  her  wonderfully  perfect  pian- 
ism,  so  genial  and  so  classical,  the,  as  yet,  but 
poorly  understood  and  undervalued  creations  of 
her  talented  husband's  genius.  Of  her  I  can 
speak,  for  the  impression  is  distinct ;  how  could 
it  fail  to  be  !  She  has  the  look,  the  air  and  man- 
ner of  the  true  artist  and  the  noble  woman.  Her 
face  is  full  of  sensibility  and  intellect ;  large  dark 
eyes,  full  of  rich  light,  and  lips  that  always  quiver 
with  the  exquisite  sense  of  music.  A  large,  broad 
forehead,  and  head  finely  shaped,  with  rich 
black  hair.  The  profile  is  just  that  of  the  twin 
medallion  portrait  wdiioh  represents  her  with  her 
husband  ;  but  the  face  and  head  are  wider  than 
that  had  suggested  to  me,  and  indicate  a  greater 
weight  and  breadth  of  character.  The  features 
are  in  constant  play,  lit  with  enthusiasm,  as  if  the 
music  never  ceased.  Her  technique  as  a  pianist 
is  beautifully  smooth,  clean  and  perfect ;  she  has 
mastered  all  that,  years  ago,  under  the  severe  but 
admirable  teaching  of  the  old  Wieck,  her  father. 
There  is  an  inexhaustible  energy  in  her  playing, 
when  she  deals  with  the  strong  tone-poets  such  as 
Beethoven ;  you  miss  none  of  their  fire  and 
grandeur.  I  never  heard  more  sustained  nobility 
of  play,  nor  more  facile,  nor  more  finely  finished. 
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But  such  an  artist  does  not  play  to  exhibit  her 
own  skill ;  but  to  bring  out  and  present  in  all 
their  individuality,  in  just  the  right  light,  the 
beauties  she  discerns  and  feels  in  those  creations 
of  the  masters  which  are  worthy  of  such  illustra- 
tion and  will  live.  She  is  a  thorough  musician  ; 
has  a  clear  and  true  conception  of  all  the  classics, 
the  inspired  tone-poems  of  the  piano ;  and  an 
equal  contempt  for  all  trivial  or' weakly  senti- 
mental show-pieces;  to  the  performance  of  mere 
operatic  fantasias,  and  the  like,  she  never  conde- 
scends. Mere  brilliancy  is  nothing;  she  knows 
the  real  gem  from  the  bit  of  glass  tliat  also  spar- 
kles in  the  sun.  Her  thorough  ac(iuaintance  with 
her  memory  of,  all  the  principal  sonatas,  trios 
etc.,  of  Beethoven  and  other  masters  is  remarka- 
ble ;  in  the  rehearsals  her  memory  often  is  the 
test  to  which  the  correctness  of  differing  editions 
of  the  parts  is  referred.  I  have  heard  no  more 
satisfactory  rendering  of  Beethoven,  Bach,  Mo- 
zart or  Haydn.  Of  Schumann's  music  she  is,  of 
course,  the  interpreter.  The  Ballade  of  Chopin, 
and  all  that  I  have  heard  her  play  of  him,  were 
admirably  executed  by  her,  especially  the  bril, 
liant  side  of  Cliopin ;  but  I  would  not  dare  to  say 
that  I  had  never  heard  the  peculiar  individuality 
and  fineness  of  that  poet  par  excellence  of  the 
piano,  brought  out  with  a  more  intimate  and  sym 
pathetic  truthfulness.  Altogether,  Clara  Schu- 
mann seems  to  me  the  noblest,  truest  type  of 
the  artistic  woman  that  I  have  known,  with 
the  exception  of  Jenny  Lind.  Not  that  she  has 
the  same  force  of  genius,  or  the  same  all-conquer 
ing  magnetism.  AVithout  magnetism,  of  course, 
a  great  singer  were  inconceivable.  But  she  has 
the  same  artistic  feeling  and  entire  devotion  to 
the  pure  ideal.  She  is  a  living  impersonation  of 
the  artist  conscience,  aided  by  rare  native  facul- 
ties and  rare  educational  experiences.  She  is 
gifted  alike  with  sharp,  discriminating  insight, 
and  with  unflagging  enthusiasm.  Some  think  she 
has  not  so  much  warmth  as  critical  correctness. 
But  she  is  a  woman,  large-hearted,  loving,  full  of 
sensibility,  as  well  as  a  skilled,  clear-sighted 
critical  musician.  Her  art  is  religion  to  her  ;  re 
lates  itself  to  the  very  ideal  end  of  life.  If  she 
has  not  creative  genius,  if  she  does  not  compose, 
if  she  gives  readings,  no  one  can  doubt  the  fervor 
with  which  she  loves  her  authors,  nor  the  deep 
genuine  jo}'  with  which  she  reproduces  them. 

It  surely  was  a  privilege,  and  not  a  shade  of 
disappointment  in  it,  to  sit  there  and  hear  sonata- 
duos  of  .Schumann  and  Beethoven  rendered  by 
those  two  large-brained  artists.  They  have 
played  nmch  together,  sympatliize  in  tastes  and 
principles,  maintain  the  same  uncompromising 
attitude  of  loyalty  to  truth  in  Art,  agree  in  their 
conceptions  of  wliat  they  play  together,  arc 
equally  above  all  drawbacks  of  uncertain  skill, 
and  so  are  perfectly  sure  of  one  another  in  what 
they  undertake.  It  is  rarely  that  such  artists 
meet  in  any  work. 

Of  Joachim's  playing  one  owns  first  of  all  its 
magnetic,  searching,  quickening  quality.  It  is 
not  a  violin,  but  a  man  that  speaks.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  depth  and  breadth  conveyed  in  what 
he  does.  He  draws  the  largest  and  most  mar- 
rowy tones  out  of  his  strings  that  we  have  ever 
heard.  There  is  force  of  character  in  every 
sound ;  and  yet  the  most  subtle,  fluid  modulation 
through  all  shades  of  feeling,  the  tenderest  as  well 
as  the  strongest.  And  nothing  seems  dramati- 
cally got  up  for  mere  effect ;  it  all  comes  so  natu- 
ral, so  real  that  you  yield  yourself  entirely  to  the 
music,  aud  never  think  to  analyze,  to  mark  just 
what  is  done.  It  is  alike  full  of  passion  and  of 
self-possession ;  strong  emotion  and  repose.  1 
had  heard  that  Sonata  of  Tartini,  with  the  Irillo 
del  diauolo,  finely  played  before  ;  but  never  did  it 
present  itself  in  half  .so  vivid  colors  as  when  he 
played  it.     In  Joachim's  playing  I  never  thought 


to  notice  in  what  particular  technical  feats  or 
(|ualitics  he  shone,  or  how  he  compared  in  any  of 
them  with  others.  These  were  all  forgotten  in 
his  music.  Nor  did  he,  the  virtuoso,  ever  place 
himself  between  you  and  the  music.  Dignity,  no- 
bility of  style,  depth  of  feeling,  and  a  certain  in- 
tellectual vigor  characterized  his  playing.  But  if 
we  are  asked,  wherein  above  all  he  shows  the 
master,  it  is  in  what  may  be  called  contrapuntal 
playing.  This  is  much  more  than  giving  out  full 
chords  with  the  melody  ;  it  is  the  giving  of  a  dis- 
tinct individuality  to  each  of  the  four  parts  in  the 
harmony;  it  is  the  eliciting  of  a  virtual  quartet 
from  a  single  violin.  This  makes  him  preemi- 
nently the  player  of  the  violin  sonatas,  preludes 
and  fugues,  toccatas,  etc.,  of  Sebastian  Bach ;  and 
indeed,  this  art  he  must  have  learned  from  his 
deep,  close  study  of  the  violin  works  of  Bach  and 
from  his  earnest  penetration  into  the  very  spirit  of 
Bach,  into  the  very  soul  of  his  method.  Among 
aU  violinists,  and  all  virtuosos,  Joachim  is  the 
greatest  Bach-ist.  That  height  won,  all  the  rest 
is  easily  and  of  course  his. 

The  only  disappointment  of  this  evening  was 
that  there  was  no  Bach  in  the  programme.  But 
I  was  easily  reconciled,  knowing  how  soon  that 
satisfaction  was  in  store  for  me.  The  next  morn- 
in<i-  we  had  more  long  talk  together  in  the  artist's 
room,  and  then  he  fulfilled  his  promise  of  playing 
to  me  Bach's  Chaconne,  the  noblest  of  all  violin 
solos  that  I  had  ever  yet  heard.  It  was  without 
accompaniment,  complete  in  itself  as  Bach  wrote, 
and,  as  Joachim  plays  it,  not  to  be  improved  by 
even  Mendelssohn's  piano  part.  How  the  in- 
spired sounds  filled  the  room  like  a  great  flood  of 
tone,  and  filled  the  soul  of  listener  and  player, 
and  how  the  former  felt  that  those  whom  he  will 
never  see  on  earth  again  must  hear  (for  what  so 
bridges  over  the  gulf  between  time  and  eternity, 
as  music  that  is  so  true  and  great?),  it  were  idle 
to  attempt  to  tell.  In  that  listening  I  incurred  a 
great  debt  which  only  a  renewed  life  can  pay. 
Visitors  came  in ;  Capellmeister  Kietz,  Concert- 
meister  Schubert,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the 
Danish  novelist,  and  an  intelligent,  enthusiastic, 
gentlemanly  musician,  the  conductor  of  the  Ton- 
kiinstler-verein,  a  social  club  mostly  of  accom- 
plished musicians,  who  compose  an  orchestra,  and 
meet  once  or  twice  a  week  to  practice  the  less 
known  works  of  Bach,  Handel  and  other  old 
writers ;  and  he  invited  us  to  the  club  room  in 
the  evening  to  hear  so  rare  a  curiosity  as  a  couple 
of  the  famous  Hautboy  Concertos  of  Handel. 
From  there  I  went  to  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Paint- 
ings, and  was  soon  seated  in  wonder  and  trans- 
port before  the  incomparable  "  Dresden  Ma- 
donna "  of  Raphael.  AVas  it  not  a  work  of  inspi- 
ration? The  parallel  between  Raphael  and 
Mozart  has  been  often  drawn.  I  could  not  but 
feel  the  force  of  it  after  seeing  this  picture.  As 
Mozart  said  of  his  own  music,  here  was  a  work 
which  must  have  stood  before  its  author's  mind  at 
once,  whole  and  entire  in  all  its  parts,  completely 
realized  in  one  fusing  instant  of  genius  at  its  full 
heat.  It  is  beauty,  loveliness,  holiness  itself. 
Was  not  that  a  morning  to  thank  God  for?  The 
Chaconne  of  Bach  interpreted  by  Joachim,  and 
the  loveliest  of  all  Madonnas,  realized  by  Ra- 
phael 1     Nor  was  that  all. 

NEXT  SEASON'S  ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERTS. 

The  Harvard  Musical  Association  has  mainly 
planned  its  Sympliony  Concert  scheme  for  next  sea- 
son, and  the  prospect  .appears  promising  for  a  bril- 
liantly successful  series  of  performances.  This  will 
be  the  lOth  season  of  the  association,  and  eight  con- 
certs will  be  given  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day afternoons  as  follows  ;  Nov.  18,  Dec.  1,  10,  .Jan.  0, 
20,  Feb.  .3,  17,  March  .3.  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  will  conduct 
the  concerts,  and  the  orchestra  (includiug  Mr.  Lis- 
temanna'e  Philharmonic  orchestra)  will  be  as  strong 


in  numbers,  and  even  better  in  discipline,  than  that 
which  gave  such  general  satisfaction  last  year. 
Among  the  orchestral  works  in  contemplation  may 
be  named  the  following: 

Symphonies.  Haydn,  in  C  (No.  .3,  Rieter-Biede- 
manu),  first  time.  Beethoven,  Nos.  7  and  a.  Schu- 
mann, "Cologne"  (E  flat).  Gtide,  in  D  minor  (with 
pianoforte),  first  time.  Berlioz,  Symphouie  Fantas- 
tiqiie,  second  time.  .J.  K.  Paine,  "Spring,"  second 
time.  Raff,  in  G  minor,  first  time.  Symphony  by 
Saint-Saens,  first  time.  Ferd.  HiUer,  "Sjjrlng,"  first 
time. 

Ocerturea.  Gluck,  "Iphigenia"  (or  "Alceste"). 
Mozart,  "Titus."  Beethoven,  "Leonore,"  No.  3. 
Spohr,  "Faust."  Mendels.sohn,  "Melusina."  Schu- 
mann, "Manfred"  and  "JuUus  C;esar."  Bennett, 
"Wood  Nymyh."  And  for  the  fii-st  time:  Berlioz, 
"Garu,av,il  Rom,aiu";  Goldm.ark,  "Peiithesilea";  Rei- 
necke,  "Hakou  Jarl";   Bazzhii,  "King  Lear." 

Miscellaneous.  Bach,  Pastorale  from  Cliristnms  or- 
atorio. Beethoven,  Ad.igio  and  Andante  from  "  Pro- 
metheus." Mendelssohn,  Scherzo  from  the  Refor- 
mation symphony.  Schumann,  Overture,  Scherzo  and 
Fin.ile.  Berlioz,  Marche  Nocturne,  from  "L'Enfance 
du  Christ,"  second  time.  Wagner,  "Siegfried  Idyll." 
Bennett,  prelude  aud  funeral  march,  from  "Ajax," 
first  time.  Dvorak,  Sclavic  dances,  first  time.  Norljert 
Burgmiiller,  Andante  (with  oboe  solo)  from  symphony 
in  D,  second  time.  Liszt,  "Orpheus"  (short  symphonic 
poem),  first  time.  Goetz,  intermezzo  from  symphony 
in  F.     Fuchs,  serenade,  first  time. 

Other  works  may  be  found  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable as  the  concert  season  approaches.  Solo 
artists,  vocal  and  instrumental,  will  be  announced 
in  due  time.  Subscription  Usts  for  season  tickets, 
with  particulars,  will  be  opened  early  in  the  autumn, 
Meanwhile,  any  persons  eager  to  lend  assurance  to 
the  enterprise  by  an  earUer  pledge  for  tickets  have 
only  to  send  in  their  names  to  the  chairman  (12 
Pemberton  square),  or  to  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  follows  :  J.  S.  Dwight,  C.  C.  Perkins,  J. 
C.  D.  Parker,  B.  J.  Lang,  S.  B.  Schlesinger,  Charles 
P.  Curtis,  S.  L.  Thorndike,  Augustus  Flagg,  WilUam 
F.  Apthorp,  Arthur  Foote  and  George  W.  Sumner. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  will  be,  pre- 
sumably, another  series  of  the  popular  concerts  of 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  under  Mr.  Bernhard 
Listemann ;  and  probably  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas, 
no  longer  tied  to  Cincinnati,  will  again  organize  an 
orchestra  to  travel  through  the  cities,  taking  witli 
him  the  Hungarian  pianist  Joseffy,  who  by  a  sudden 
somersault  has  vaulted  over  from  the  Chickering  to 
the  Steinway  instrument.  There  has  been  much 
interviewing  and  reporting,  and  even  controversial  . 
gossip  about  it  in  the  musical  and  music-trade 
papers  of  New  York,  into  which  we  do  not  care  to 
enter ;  but  whether  Joseffy  will  ever  play  upon  a 
better  piano  than  those  wliich  he  has  used  already 
in  this  city,  remains  to  be  proved.  Thomas,  with 
Joseffy,  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  any  way,  will  be 
a  strong  attraction. 

PEEKESfS  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  BLIND. 
The  annual  graduation  exercises  at  this  world-re- 
nowned institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  are 
ahvays  an  occasion  of  interest.  Yesterday  afternoon 
there"  assembled  an  audience  which  completely  fiUed 
the  chapel,  and  which  included  several  prominent  gen- 
tlemen, including  Governor  Littletield  and  Secretary  of 
State  Addeman  of  Rhode  Island,  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  several  clergy- 
men. The  chapel  was  prettily  decorated,  and  the  pu- 
pils occupied  seats  faciug  the  audience.  The  exercises 
in  charge  of  the  superiuteudent,"  Mr.  Anagnos,  opened 
with  a  selection  of  instrumental  music,  arranged  hy 
Mr.  Joseph  R.  Lucier,  one  of  the  graduating  class. 
Then  followed  an  ess.ay,  "The  Growth  of  Liberty," 
written  by  Edward  Ware,  and  delivered  by  Lemuel 
Titus.  This  paper  and  all  that  followed  were  written 
in  the  direct'  style  which  gives  peculiar  force  to  tlio 
works  of  the  blind  essayist.  After  ;i  chorus  by  male 
voices,  an  exercise  in  physiology,  illustrated  by  the 
use  of  models,  was  given  by  Henry  Herrick.  William 
H.  Wade  ]icrformed  upon  the  organ  Bach's  "Great 
Fugue  in  i:  .Minor"  with  excellent  effect.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth llickic's  i^vcrcise  upon  diamonds  furnished  a  won- 
derful example  of  the  power  of  memory,  a  great  vari- 
etv  of  facts  and  figures  concerning  the  celebrated  gems 
of"  the  world  being  given  with  accuracy.  A  declama- 
tion "The  Present  Time,"  was  forcibly  given  by  Arthur 
Hatch,  and  the  four-part  song,  "Laugh,  Boys,  Laugh," 
by  Messrs.  Titus,  Hammond,  Lucier  aud  Strattou,  was 
n'lost  heartily  enjoyed.  George  G.  Goldth  wait  explained 
in  an  interesting  way  the  manufacture  of  the  piano,  and 
the  delicate  ear  and  carefid  instructiou  necessaiy  to 
qualify  a  tuner  of  that  instrument.  William  H.  Wade 
executed  Listz's  ditlicult  Rliapsodie  Hongroiso,  No.  2, 
wit  li  ih'lic  acy.  An  illustrated  exercise  in  Ixitany  hy  Miss 
Klliii  Ihisscit  was  well  given.  The  school  sang  in  cho- 
rus a  selection  from  Rossini's  "  Cinderella."  An  essay 
by  \Villi:iin  H.  Wade,  was  delivered  by  Hcui-y  W. 
Str.atton,  on  the  development  of  civilization,  by  means 
of  coercion  aud  conviction,    la  closing,  Mr.  Strattou 
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briefly  bade  farewell  to  tlie  school  in  behalf  of  his  class- 
mates, aud  expressed  their  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
the  efforts  of  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  institution. 
The  exercises  of  the  graduating  class  closed  with  the 
singing  of  the  class  song,  the  words  aud  music  of  which 
were  \i\'  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Auagnos,  before  introdncing  Dr.  Peabody  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  to  conduct  the  remaining  exercises, 
with  a  brief  prelude,  presented  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Photins 
rislic  of  the  United  States  Navy,  the  first  copy  of  the 
History  of  Greece,  which  Iiis  lilierality  had  enabled  the 
school  to  have  printed  in  raised  letters  for  thenseof  the 
blind.  Mr.  Anagnos  added  that  Ijy  means  of  a  recent  im- 
provement in  the  stereotyping  process,  books  for  the 
bUncd  an  now  be  published  at  a  considerably  lessened  ex- 
pense than  formerly,  and  the  institution  hopes  through 
the  liberality  of  its  friends  to  issue  other  standard 
works. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  presented  Governor  Littlefield  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  expressed  his  interest  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  introduced  Hon.  J.  M.  Addenian,  Secretary 
of  State.  The  latter  gentlem.an  added  his  congratula- 
tions to  members  of  the  graduating  class,  who  had  been 
able  in  so  great  degree  to  make  itp  the  deficiency 
caused  by  the  loss  of  sight.  Mr.  Goddard  of  the  Ad- 
vertiser, Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  Rev.  Mr.  AVliittaker, 
Rev.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Dr.  Toni-je'e,  John  S.  Dwight  and 
others  added  brief  words  of  commendation  and  encour- 
agement to  the  pupils  in  their  bard  struggle  against 
such  formidable  ob.stacles. 

Dr.  Peabody,  urging  the  class  to  even  higher  and  no- 
bler worli  in  the  battle  before  them,  presented  diplo- 
mas to  the  following  named  graduates : 

George  C.  Goldthwait  of  i,ynn,  Arthur  E.  Hatch  of 
Wilton,  Me.,  Joseph  R.Lucier  of  Worcester,  Henry  W. 
Stratton  of  Neponset,  Lemuel  Titus  of  St.  John,  N.  B., 
■\Villiam  H.  Wade  of  Lawrence,  Ellen  E.  Hickie  of 
Charlestown.  —  Transcript,  June  29. 

A  delightful  musicale  was  given  on  Thursd.ay 

morning,  June  24,  at  Mr.  Joliu  Ortli's  rooms,  12 
West  street,  with  the  following  programme  :  Fifth 
concerto,  Beethoven,  Miss  Josephine  Ware  and  Mr. 
Orth  (two  pianos);  Phantasie,  Max  Bruch,  Miss 
Ware  and  Madame  IJietrich  Strong ;  Fugue,  Rhein- 
berger,  Mrs.  MacKenzie;  Songs,  Hoffman,  Mr.  C. 
F.  Webber ;  Songs,  Schumann,  Miss  S.  E.  Bingham ; 
Symphony,  Schumann,  Miss  Ware,  Madame  Strong, 
Messrs.  Whitney  and  Orth  (two  pianos);  Polonaise, 
Liszt,  Mr.  Orth ;  Variations,  Schumann,  Miss  S.  S. 
Winslow  and  Mr.  Orth  (two  pianos).  The  cluarac- 
ter  of  the  selections  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  per- 
formances made  this  musicale  especially  note- 
worthy. 

The  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music  gave  a 

concert  in  Union  Hall  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
programme  consisted  of  vocal,  piano  and  violin 
solos,  and  violin  and  cornet  duets,  all  performed  by 
pupils  of  tlie  institution.  The  closing  number  was 
a  nocturne  and  terzetto,  for  three  violins,  played 
by  some  twenty-two  of  the  smallest  lads  and  misses 
belonging  to  the  junior  classes. 


MUSIC   ABROAD. 

OxFOnD  University.  —  The  London  Telegraph's 
correspondent  (June  8),  describing  the  Oxford  Com- 
memoration, concludes  his  letter  as  follows:  — 

The  Oxford  Philharmonic  Society's  Commemora- 
tion concert  given  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  this 
morning,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  for  many 
years.  When  we  say  that,  instead  of  the  usual  can- 
tata and  miscellaneous  afterpart,  Haydn's  master- 
piece of  the  Creation  was  selected  for  performance, 
and  that  besides  the  really  strong  choruses  of  the 
society  and  the  powerful  co-operation  of  an  old 
Oxford  favorite,  Herr  Plenschel,  the  services  of  Miss 
Lillian  Bailej'  and  Mr.  Joseph  Maas  and  Miss  Mason 
had  been  secured  ;  that  Mr.  Taylor  conducted  in 
his  best  style,  and  that  the  usual  band,  under  Mr. 
Burnett,  played  with  all  its  customary  brilliance 
and  precision,  such  a  result  cannot  be  wondered  at. 

The  music  of  the  Creation  has  been  so  often 
criticized  in  your  columns  that  I  need  not  follow  it 
in  detail,  but  as  deserving  of  especial  mention  1 
would  select  the  rendering  of  "  W^ith  verdure  clad," 
by  Miss  Bailey,  who,  though  rather  weak  at  times  in 
some  other  of  lier  parts,  sang  here  with  perfect  finish 
and  all  the  splendid  compass  of  her  voice.  The 
fact  that  this  charming  vocalist  was  yesterday 
singing  in  Utrecht,  and  crossed  the  Channel  only 
last  night,  wolild  have  sufficed  to  justify  more  than 
occasional  weakness  of  voice  ;  but  in  this  particular 
air,  and  in  the  "  On  mighty  wings,"  she  was  at  her 
very  best,  and  carried  with  her  all  the  admiration 
of  her  very  critical  audience.  Herr  Henschel  was 
in  grand  voice,  and  gave  with  splendid  feeling  the 
p  issionate  music  of  "  Boiling  in  foaming  billows," 


and  throughout  the  programme  took  all  his  parts 
with  conspicuous  success.  Mr.  Joseph  Maas,  in  the 
air  "  In  native  wortli,"  escaped  a  recall  with  diffi- 
culty, for  his  singing,  which  had  been  very  fine 
tliroughont,  culminated  in  the  dignity  and  tender- 
ness of  this  air,  and  the  audience  tried  hard  to  bring 
the  singer  back.  The  music  assigned  to  Eve,  in  the 
third  part  of  the  oratorio,  and  taken  by  Miss  Hcnri- 
ette  Mason  was  creditably  rendered,  but,  to  quote  a 
recent  American  critique,  "  her  voice  exhibited  a 
slight  inaccuracy,"  especially  at  the  beginning. 
The  choruses  were  conspicuously  bright  and  full,  the 
quality  of  the  soprano  element  being  particularly 
rich,  and  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  the  conductor  of  the 
society,  well  deserved  the  hearty  congratulations 
which  he  received  from  all  sides.  The  organ  was 
ably  presided  over  by  Mr.  Parratt,  the  well-known 
and  popular  organist  of  Magdalen  College,  so  that  in 
every  feature  of  the  day's  performance,  not  omit- 
ting the  audience,  which  was  as  large  as  the  theatre 
could  hold  and  as  brilliant  as  even  fastidious  Ox- 
ford could  wish,  the  society's  concert  must  be 
pronounced  a  most  successful  event  of  the  present 
Commemoration. 


London.  —  This  day  (Friday),  snys  Figaro  of  June 
19,  the  public  rehearsal  for  the  Handel  Festival 
will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  Festival 
itself  will  take  place  on  Monda}^  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  of  next  week.  This  year  the  Handel  Festi- 
val, which  was  established  in  18.5!),  will  attain  its 
majority,  while  four  years  hence  English  amateurs 
will  have  to  celebrate  the  bi-centenary  of  Handel, 
who  was  born  at  Halle,  Upper  Saxony,  in  1684. 
English  amateurs  need  not  to  be  told  how  the  Fes- 
tival has  grown  since  the  preliminary  experiment 
projected  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowley  in  1857,  and  first 
carried  out  on  the  centenary  of  Handel's  death  in 
18-59.  Bowley  had  not  only  to  form  the  idea,  but 
to  work  out  the  details  of  the  gigantic  experiment 
—  building  the  great  orchestra  (double  the  diame- 
ter of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's)  and  the  great  organ, 
causing  fresh  instruments  to  be  constructed,  and 
designing  the  arrangement  of  seats.  Few  minds 
could  grasp  details  like  that  of  IWr.  Bowley,  and 
the  success  of  the  Festival  was  due  in  tlie  first 
instance  to  him.  The  choir  of  18.59  consisted  of 
2800  voices,  and  the  band  of  454  players,  including 
92  first  violins,  conducted  without  adventitious  aids 
solely  by  the  baton  of  Sir  Michael  Costa.  The 
orchestra  is  now  slightly  reduced,  and  the  chorus 
increased,  the  true  balance  being  thus,  it  is  hoped, 
found.  The  acoustic  properties  of  the  Central 
Transept,  too,  are  also  greatly  improved,  and  the 
present  Festival  promises  to  be,  both  from  an  art 
and  financial  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful yet  held.  Outsiders  know  little  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  details  such  an  enterprise 
demands.  To  give  an  idea,  in  the  department  of 
the  librarian  alone,  the  "  parts "  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  would,  if  piled  one  on  the  other,  reach 
higher  than  the  Central  Transept,  and  these  have 
to  be  placed  each  on  its  appointed  desk  every  morn- 
ing of  the  Festival.  The  slightest  hitch  would 
cause  disaster,  and  when  the  audience  watch  that 
enormous  body  of  executants  set  in  motion,  and 
keeping  time  like  clockwork  to  the  beat  of  the 
18-inch  wand  of  the  speck  in  the  distance  we  know 
to  be  Sir  Michael  Costa,  they  may  imagine  the 
trouble  and  organization  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  task.  The  Handel  Festival  is  essentially  a 
national  festival,  for  the  chorus  and  orchestra  are 
drawn  from  the  best  voices  in  nearly  100  towns  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Messiah  was  the  oratorio  for  June  21,  and 
Israel  in  Ecji/pt  for  June  25 ;  on  the  23d  a  selection 
was  sung  from  Solomon,  Acis  and  Galatea,  Alex- 
ander's Feast,  and  other  works. 

The  special  attraction  which  sufficed  to  fill 

every  seat  at  the  final  Richter  concert  on  Monday, 
was  indisputably  the  choral  symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven. The  performance  of  the  Mozart  symphony 
in  G  minor  was  a  mistake,  for  with  so  great  a  body 
of  strings  the  not  very  excellent  wind  of  the  Richter 
orchestra  could  not  fail  to  be  swamped.  The  intro- 
duction and  death-scene  from  "  Tristan  und  Isolde  " 
was,  of  course,  a  repetition  from.a  previous  concert, 
but  the  marvelously  delicate  performance  made  it 


well  worth  hearing  again,  even  to  the  exclusion  of 
a  newer  work.  When,  however,  after  a  brief  inter- 
val, Herr  Richter  took  up  the  biiton,  and  without  a 
score  before  him  commenced  the  direction  of  the 
choral  symphony,  it  was  obvious  that  this  was  to 
be  the  crowning  point  of  a  fine  series  of  concerts. 
As  is  not  unusual  with  Herr  Richter,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  first  movement  was  a  partial  disap- 
pointment, and  amateurs  have  heard  equally  fine, 
and  perhaps  superior,  renderings  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  under  Mr.  Manns,  and  at  the  Viard-Louis 
concerts  under  Mr.  Weist  Hill.  But  from  this 
point  there  was  a  steady  increase  of  excellence. 
The  scherzo,  and  especially  the  trio,  were  admir- 
able, while  the  slow  movement  offered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  readings  of  Beethoven's  music  Herr 
Richter  has  given  us.  The  special  clearness  of  the 
parts  in  the  recitative  did  not  escape  notice ;  and, 
indeed,  in  this  and  the  two  preceding  sections  there 
were  many  beautiful  effects  gained  by  nuances 
which  were  quite  new  to  many  of  the  audience. 
It  was,  however,  reserved  for  the  vocal  movement 
to  show  Herr  Richter  at  his  greatest.  Rarely  in 
London  is  the  final  section  of  the  work  performed 
in  any  other  than  a  slovenly  manner,  and,  indeed, 
it  is,  owing  to  difiiculties  which  are  often  thought 
well-nigh  insuperable,  not  unseldom  omitted  alto- 
gether. The  four  soloists  —  Misses  Friedliinder  and 
Hohenschild,  Messrs.  Candidus  and  Henschel  — 
indeed,  were  somewhat  overweighted  by  the  trying 
nature  of  the  music,  and  the  tenor  and  the  soprano, 
both  excellent  artists  in  theii'  special  line,  obviously 
found  the  choral  symijhony  beyond  their  capabili- 
ties. The  fine  chorus  of  200  voices,  however,  had 
been  well  selected  and  thoroughly  trained  by  Herr 
Theodore  Frantzen,  and  they  united  with  the  orches- 
tra in  giving  such  a  rendition  of  the  final  move- 
ment as  few  London  audiences  have  heard.  The 
bald  and  often  silly  English  translation  was  very 
wisely  abandoned,  and  the  vocal  parts  were  sung 
to  the  original  text  of  Schiller.  Every  amateur  is 
aware  of  the  terribly  trying  character  of  the  choral 
parts,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  per- 
formed by  Herr  Frantzen's  choir  was  worthy  of  all 
praise.  Old  concert-goers  claimed  that  no  such 
performance  of  the  choral  symphony  had  been 
heard  in  London  since  Berlioz  conducted  it  at  the 
New  Philharmonic  concert  in  1852,  and  it  certainly 
has  not  been  so  magnificently  rendered  within  the 
memory  of  the  large  majority  of  those  who  were 
present  on  Monday.  The  choral  symphony  was  a 
worthy  conclusion  of  a  splendid  series  of  concerts. 
—  Ibid. 

The  deTjut  of   the  rising  son  of  the  retiring 

Sims  Reeves  was  a  topic  which  "Cherubino"  [Fi- 
garo, June  19)  would  naturally  discourse  about  with 
interest.  It  was  in  one  of  Mr.  Ganz's  concerts. 
We  copy  as  follows : 

When  young  Mr.  Herbert  Beeves  stepped  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  upon  a  public  platform  at  St. 
James'  Hall  on  Saturday,  he  was  naturally  received 
with  a  roar  of  welcome.  There  was  something  so  pecu- 
culiarly  suited  to  English  tastes  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
great  and  popular  tenor  —  well-nigh  sixty  years  of  age 
and  who  had  been  more  than  thirty  years  an  honored 
representative  of  his  art  —  in  the  autumn  of  his  hfe  be- 
queathing, as  it  were,  his  beloved  son  as  a  legacy  to  the 
public  he  has  served  so  well,  that  if  Mr.  Herbert 
Reeves  had  been  the  veriest  pretender  on  earth  he 
would  still  have  been  as  he.artily  cheered  for  his  father' s 
sake.  His  friends  —  and  there  was  not  a  member  of 
that  vast  audience  who  was  not  Mr.  Sims  Reeves'  friend 
or  admirer  —  were  aware  that  the  peculiarly  nervous 
temperament  of  the  father  had  been  sorely  tried  in  ex- 
pectation of  his  son's  dtT)ut.  Sleep,  we  know,  had  been 
banished  from  his  father's  eyes  for  nights  before  the 
afternoon  of  the  eventful  day,  and  if  it  had  been  neces- 
sary that  .Sims  Reeves  should  throw  his  fortune  aud  the 
hi;;h  popularity  wliich  liave  rewui'iled  hislaborof  years 
into  the  srale  to  assure  his  toon's  success,  the  sacrifice 
would  have  been  cheerfully  and  gladly  accorded.  Hap- 
pily, nothing  of  the  ■sort  was  needed,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Reeves,  for  what  a  young  artist  of  twenty-two  can  pre- 
tend to  be,  can  very  easily  afford  to  throw  aside  all 
considerations  of  parentage,  and  to  stand  as  an  artist 
before  the  public  on  his  own  merits.  His  first  .appear- 
ance on  the  platform  bore  traces  of  a  mother's  care  and 
a  father's  example:  two  benefits  and  virtues  which 
must  always  enlist  the  deepest  sympathies  of  a  British 
audience.  The  dress,  the  personal  appearance,  the 
bow,  first  to  the  audience  aud  then  to  the  orchestra, 
the  well-known  Sims  Reeves  pose,  the  holding  of  the 
sheet  of  music  in  the  exact  line  of  the  emission  of  the 
sound  from  the  throat,  and  the  curious  wag  of  the  head 
which  everybody  wdio  has  ever  heard  his  father  will 
readily  recollect,  all  recalled  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  as  we 
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have  so  long  Imown  him.  Mr.  Herbert  Reeves  first 
sang  the  trivial  air,  "Alma  Soave,"  from  Donizetti's 
happily  forgotten  opera,  "  Maria  di  Rohan,"  produced 
at  Coveut  Garden  in  1847 ;  and,  under  the  conductor- 
ship  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  he  was  subsequently  heard 
to  far  better  effect  in  the  air,  "  Refrain  thy  Voice  from 
Weeping,"  from  thesomnolescent  oratorio  "The  Liglit 
of  the  World,"  and  to  still  better  advantage  in  the  "Ave 
Maria"  of  Schubert,  conducted  by  Mr.  Ganz.  To  ex- 
pect a  matured  voice  from  a  young  gentleman  of  twen- 
ty-two would,  every  member  of  the  audience  felt,  be 
too  exacting.  At  present,  indeed,  the  voice  of  Mr,  Her- 
bei-t  Reeves  is  that  of  a  very  light  tenor,  incapable  yet 
of  declamation  or  power,  but  just  fitted  for  the  music 
he  undertooli.  He  was,  after  he  left  the  care  of  his 
mother  —  once  Miss  Lucombe  —  placed  under  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves'  old  teacher,  Signer  Mazzucato,  and,  on  that 
gentlemen's  death,  under  the  tuition  of  Signor  Lam- 
perti,  at  Milan.  But  the  influence  of  tlie  father  is  so. 
distinctly  traceable  in  the  style  of  the  son  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  he  ever  had  any  other  professor.  We 
have  in  Jlr.  Herbert  Reeves  the  same  purity  of  phras- 
ing which  has  ever  characterized  Sims  Reeves,  the  same 
keen  ear  for  correct  intonation,  the  same  faultless  sys- 
tem of  emission,  .and  the  same  lovely  quality  of  voice 
which,  in  years  gone  by,  rendered  Sims  ReeveS  an  Eng- 
lish artist  distinguished  even  among  the  Italians.  There 
were  old  concert-goers  among  the  audience  who  stoutly 
declared  tliat,  in  his  early  years,  the  voice  of  the  fatlier 
was  no  stronger  than  that  of  the  son  is  now;  and  that 
vigor  and  power  came  with  maturity.  That  this  freak 
of  nature  will  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Eeeves  will  be  hoped  by  aU  who  respect  his  father .  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  satisfactoiy  to  know  th.at  his  organ 
— at  present  the  organ  of  Sims  Reeves  at  half  power  — 
will  be  watched  and  nurtured  with  a  parent's  care,  and 
that,  rmtil  his  voice  attains  its  full  development,  he 
will  not  be  permitted  to  attempt  tasks  whicli  are  beyond 
his  strength.  

Paris.  —  We  are  indebted  to  the  industrious  gleaner 
of  the  Musical  World  (London),  for  the  following 
"  Scraps''  : 

At  the  Opera,  the  ballet  of  Sylvia,  with  its  charming 
music  slightly  touched  up  by  M.  Delibes,  has  been  re- 
vived, M'Ue  Sangalli  making  her  re-appearance,  after  a 
considerable  absence,  in  her  original  part.  What  with 
her  dancing  and  the  charming  score,  the  revival  has 
proved  a  trump  card.  ...  A  new  Valentina,  Madame 
Montalba,  has  made  her  debut  in  Les  Huguenots. 
Though  extremely  nervous  she  made  a  favorable 
impression,  which  she  strengthened  at  a  second  per- 
formance. ...  In  order  to  vary  his  somewhat  limited 
repertory,  M.  'Vaucorbeil  resolved  to  give  a  series  of 
Historical  Concerts,  but  the  series  will  probably  not  be 
a  long  one.  The  realization  of  his  project  has  cost  him 
a  vast  deal  of  money  and  trouble,  with  little  prospect 
of  an  adequate  return.  A  considerable  sum  was  spent 
in  re-arranging  the  stage,  with  the  sole  result  of  prov- 
ing the  bad  acoustic  qualities  of  M.  Garnier's  brilliant 
house,  and  the  experiment  was  abandoned  as  a  bad 
job,  the  gentlemen  of  the  orchestra  re-occupying  their 
usual  places.  The  programme  of  the  first  concert 
included  pieces  from  Lulli's  Alceste  (lti74);  Rameau's 
Fetes  d'ilehe  (1739);  Gluck's  Iphigenie  en  Tauride 
(1779);  Gretry's  it;iacre'o)i  (1797);  and  Rossini's  Mo'ise 
(1827).  The  second  part  of  the  concert  was  devoted 
entirely  to  La  Vierge,  a  sacred  legend  in  four  parts, 
words  by  M.  Grandmougin,  music  by  M.  J.  Massenet, 
the  four  parts  being  entitled,  respectively;  "L'Anon- 
ciation,"  "Les  Noces  de  Cana,"  "Le  Calvaire,"  and 
"L'.lssomption."  Though  the  merits  of  the  new  work 
were  duly  appreciated,  the  general  opinion  is  that  a 
theatre  is  not  the  place  for  music  of  this  description, 
and  the  public  were  much  more  interested  in  the  mun- 
dane compositions  which  preceded.  If  this  was  evident 
at  the  first  concert,  it  was  still  more  so  at  the  second, 
and  the  chances  are  that  M.  Vaucorbeil  will  quietly  and 
quickly  return  to  his  ordinary  class  of  entertainment 
and  hurry  on  the  production  of  Le  C'omte  Ory,  which 
lias  been  in  preparation  for  a  considerable  period.  An- 
other work  now  in  rehearsal  is  Gu  illaume  Tell,  in  which 
Mile.  Edith  Plou.x  wiU  make  her  debut  as  .Jemmy. .  .  . 
M.  Can-alho  has  been  doing  well  at  the  Comique.  The 
returns  for  April  were  17.5,000  francs,  and  subsequent 
receipts  were  to  match.  The  first  twenty-five  perform- 
ances of  Jenti  de  Sivelles  brought  in  some  200,000 
francs.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Carvalho's  expenses 
are  very  heavy,  no  less  than  120,0(X)  francs  a  month, 
irrespective  of  author's  fees  and  the  droit  des  pauvres 
as  well  a.s  the  outlay  for  new  works  and  revivals  of  old 
ones,  such  as  Le  JJunii/io  Noxr,  for  instance,  which  has 
been  put  upon  the  stage  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
■with  a  pions  restitution  of  the  original  text  and  score. 
Mile,  l^aac  especially  distinguished  herself  as  Angele, 
the  character  "created"  by  Madame  Uamoreau  in 
WSi,  'X1ii.f  young  lady,  who  has  been  gi'adually  be- 
coming more  and  more  popular,  never  ajipeared  to 
greater  advantage.  The  representiitives  of  the  other 
personages,  also,  were  entitled  to  high  jiraise. ...  A  new 
one-act  comic  operji.  La  Fdn,  words  Ijy  M.  Feuillet, 
mn.sic  by  M.  Hcmerj-,  organist  at  ,Saint-Ix),  is  in  re- 
hearsal ;  so  is  Le  Hlgrml,  by  MM.  Dulireuil,  and  Pn  jet; 
and  L  Amoitr  ifddecin.  by  MM.  Poise  and  Monselet. 
Oalante  Anenture,  by  MM,  .Silvestreand  Davyl,  music 
by  M.  finiraud,  will  be  the  first  novelty  next  winter. 
It  will  be  succeerled  by  Lee  Contes  d' I/'iffini'iin  by  MM. 
Barbier  and  Offenbach,  and  then  will  come  probably 
an  opera  an  yet  to  be  ^vritten  by  M.  lJelibe.s.  Tlic  book 
bv  MM.  Gondjnet  and  Gille,  h.-us  for  its  principal  per- 
sonage the  well-known  .Jaeqne.s  Callot,  the  great  delin- 
eator of  Boliemianism.  .  . .  .M.adamo  Engali  lia,s  left  tlic 
company,  and  will  sitton  st-irt  for  Moscow,  Mndame 
Sbolgi,  who  succeeded  her  as  .Meala  in  T'uvlet  Virginie 


at  the  Theatre-Lyrique,  is  engaged  in  her  place.  .  . . 
Repeating  his  experiment  of  last  year,  M.  Leroy,  the 
tenor-manager,  has  opened  the  Theatre  du  Chateau- 
d'Eau  with  iSif  ^tais  roi.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  Le 
Bijou  perdu  and  La  Fanchonnette.  He  has  a  good 
company  and  deserves  to  succeed.  .  .  .  The  Fine  Art 
Sub-Committee's  report  has,  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, been  adopted  by  the  General  Committee,  and  will 
be  laid  before  the  Cliamber.  It  proposes  to  maintain 
the  annual  grants  made  to  the  Opera  and  the  Opera- 
Comique;  800,000  and  :i00,000  fiancs  respectively.  A 
sum  of  10,000  francs  is  set  down  for  the  installation  of 
the  library  of  the  Opera  in  the  pavilion  originally  des- 
tined for  the  "head  of  the  state,"  i.  e..  Napoleon  III. 
The  collection  of  models  of  scenerv  which  figured  in 
the  Exhibition  of  1878,  will  be  added  to  the  library,  and 
the  whole  open  to  the  public.  The  20,000  francs  for 
the  Pasdeloup  and  the  10,000  for  the  Colonne  Concerts 
are  continued.  .  .  .  The  "Festival"  organized  for  the 
benefit  of  M.  Pasdeloup  at  the  Trocadero  was  a  gr.and 
affair.  The  huge  building  was  crammed  with  an  im- 
mense concourse,  anxious  to  show  how  much  they  es- 
teemed the  founder  of  the  Concert Populaires,  in  honor 
of  whom  Madame  Fides  Devries,  who  left  so  prem.a- 
turely  the  Opera  where  she  was  so  triumphant,  and  M. 
Alard,  emerged  from  their  retirement  once  more  to 
delight  the  public.  Faure,  too,  so  seldom,  alas,  now 
heard  in  Paris,  was  there,  and  at  his  best.  M.  Giul- 
mant  presided, at  CavaUle-CoU's  magnificent  organ,  and 
held  the  vast  audience  enraptured  by  his  mastery  over 
the  king  of  in,struments.  MM.  Gounod,  Reyer,  Deli- 
bes, Godard,  Guiraud,  Joncieres,  and  Lalo  swelled  the 
ranks  of  volunteers  in  the  good  cause,  each  conducting 
a  composition  of  his  own. .  .  Writing  to  Le  3tenestrel,  a 
"  Vieillard  "  s.ays  :  "Madame  Mali  bran  was  celebrated 
the  moment  she  came  Out,  aiid  instantly  proclaimed 
without  a  rival.  I  recollect  that,  one  evening,  having 
promised  her  services  at  a  concert  given  by  an  artist 
in  distress,  she  came  late.  On  arriving,  all  out  of 
breath,  she  excused  herself  by  stating  that  she  had  first 
to  appear  at  a  party  given  by  the  Due  d' Orleans  (this 
was  previous  to  July,  183(1);  after  the  concert  she 
h,anded  a  small  purse  to  the  lady  for  whose  benefit  the 
concert  was  organized;  'My  de.ar,'  she  said,  'this 
belongs  to  you,  since  I  promised  you  my  evening.  It 
is  what  the'Duc  d'Orleaus  gave  me.'  The  small  purse 
was  opened;  it  contained  three  hundred  francs  in 
gold!  "...  Now-a-days,  it  is  said,  an  Israelitish  banker, 
who  is  not  only  rich,  but  liberal  and  charitable,  gives 
Madame  Patti  ten  bank  notes,*  of  a  thousand  francs 
each,  to  sing  at  a  party  in  his  house.  Artists  must 
have  greatly  gone  up  in  merit  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  or  money  must  have  gone  down  veiy  much  in 
value.  .  .  .  Chopin's  monument  in  Pere-la-Chaise  was 
erected  in  1849  by  a  subscription  among  his  friends. 
Those  who  undertook  the  care  of  it  are  dead,  and  an 
appeal  has  been  made  to  the  surviving  friends  and  to 
the  admirers  of  the  deceased  for  funds  to  ensure  the 
preservation  of  his  tomb.  The  Princess  Marceline 
Czartoiyski,  the  Baroness  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild, 
Prince  Ladislas  Czartoiyski,  MM.  C.  Dubois,  A. 
d'Eichtal,  Franchomme,  and  Ch.  Gavard  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  to  receive  subscriptions. 
The  amount  of  each  subscription  is  limited  to  20  f  raucs. 
...  .  M'U  Krauss  has  been  decorated  ivith  the  Cross  of 
Venzuela;  she  was  already  an  " Offlcier  d' Academic" 
here. .  .  .  M.  Victor  Masse,'  the  composer  of  Paul  et  Vir- 
ginie, is  busy  at  St.  Germains  on  his  new  score,  C'le'o- 
pdtre.  . .  .  M'lle  Marimon  has  returned  here  from 
America.  ...  A  petition  is  in  course  of  signature  to  the 
Deputies  of  the  Seine  begging  them  to  obtain  a  govern- 
ment grant  for  a  Popular  Opera Madame  Panse- 

ron  has  presented  the  library  of  the  Conserv.atory  with 
a  number  of  Italian  scores,  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Besides  scores  by  Jomelli,  Sarti,  Tarchi, 
Cimarosa,  Martini,  Porpora  and  Scarlatti,  the  collec- 
tion includes  a  book  containing  the  part-chants  for- 
merly in  use  at  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  Another  portion 
of  the  lady's  gift  is  all  the  sacred  music  composed  by 
her  late  husband. 


Cologne.  — As  it  began,  so  it  continued,  a  great 
success,  the  Festival  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  One  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  second  day  was  the  perform- 
ance of  Schumann's  A  Minor  Concerto  by  Mme.  Schu- 
mann. When  she  concluded,  the  audience  burst  out 
into  a  hurricane  of  applause,  and  the  orchestra  gave  a 
"  Tuseh,"  or  fiourish.  Another  attraction  was  Ferdi- 
nand Killer's  remarkable  cantata,  Die  Nacjii,  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  most  inspired  works  the  vener- 
able master  ever  wrote.  It  produced  as  deep  an  im- 
pression at  this  Festival  as  it  did  on  its  first  production 
eighteen  years  ago.  The  composer  received  an  "  ova- 
tion," one  factor  in  which  was  the  presentation  to  him 
of  two  laurel  wreaths.  The  programme  included,  also 
another  cantata;  Baf;h's  "  Pfing.stcantate,"  or  "  Whit- 
suntide Cantata,''  and  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony. 
On  tlie  third  day,  half  the  progi-amme  was,'as  usual, 
devoted  to  tlie  solo  artists,  and  Joacliim  achieved  a  tri- 
umph by  his  magnificent  rendering  of  Beethoven's  Vio- 
lui  Concerto. —  Vurr.  Loud.  Mas.  World. 


DnESDKN.  —  Carl  August  Krebs,  the  well-known 
Capellnieister,  died  here  on  M.ay  IG,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  seventy-si ,v,  lioiiored  by  ail  musical  Gerjiiany. 
The  Musical  World  (Loudon)  says  of  liim: 

The  career  of  llcrr  Krcbs.  it  ncitlicr  brilliant  nor 
romantic,  was  that  of  a.  man  devoted  heart  and  soul  to 
the  work  he  undertook.  His  was  not  the  world-wide 
mi.'<sion  of  a  Beethoven  or  a  Mozart.  But  with  what 
success  he  labored  in  a  more  restricted  sphere,  the 


record  of  his  life  and  the  testimony  so  amply  borne 
since  his  death  put  in  the  clearest  light.  Froni  a  very 
early  age  his  inclination  towards  music  was  deter- 
mined and  irresistible.  The  good  lady  and  well-known 
vocalist,  Mme.  Krebs,  who  adopted  him  on  the  death 
of  his  mother,  Mme.  Miedke,  and  whose  name  he  took, 
destined  him  for  the  pulpit.  But  as  with  many  an- 
other born  musician,  so  with  Krebs.  He  gravitated 
into  the  profession  of  the  art  divine  as  by  a  natural 
law,  and  at  tw-enty-three  years  of  age  found  himself 
musical  director  of  the  Hamburg  Theatre.  In  that 
post  he  remained  until  18.50,  meanwhile  using  the  com- 
lioser's  pen  as  industriously  as  the  conductor's  baton. 
It  was  here  that  he  produced  his  successful  opera, 
Agnes  Bemauren,  a  work  still  spoken  of  with  admira- 
tion. In  1851,  Krebs  removed  to  Dresden,  and  dwelt 
in  that  city  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Till  1872  he  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  capellmeister  at  the  Royal 
Chapel  and  Opera,  removing  then  to  the  Catholic 
Cathedral,  to  the  service  of  which  he  devoted  his  whole 
energies.  His  Dresden  period  was  prolific  in  works  for 
the  pianoforte,  songs,  and  church  music,  no  small  pro- 
portion of  which  obtained  more  than  local  recognition. 
Herr  Krebs's  first  wife  having  died  at  Hamburg,  he 
contracted  a  second  marria.ge  soon  after  his  removal 
to  Dresden,  his  choice  falling  upon  Mile.  Aloysia 
Michalesi,  one  of  the  court  singers.  This  lady  became 
the  mother  of  the  Marie  Krebs  (the  pianist,  who 
visited  America  some  years  ago),  whom  a  German 
paper  has  just  described  as  the  "  greatest  pride  and 
joy"  of  the  worthy  capellmeister' s  life. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

AuEORA,  N.  Y.,  June  21.  — The  Thirty-Fifth  (Com- 
mencement) Concert  at  Wells  College  took  place  June 
15,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ma.x  Piutti.  We  give 
the  programme  : 

1.  Trio  :  "  Calm  Is  the  glassy  ocean,"  (from  "Idom- 
eneo.") Mozart. 

Misses  A.  Ames,  N.  Pettibone,  Walker,  "White. 

2.  Valse  Caprice,  Op.  116 Eaff. 

Miss  Storrs. 

3.  a.  ''Thou'rt  Like  a  Lovely  Flower."       ,      Eubinstein. 
h.  Dedication Schumann. 

Miss  Boynton.* 

4.  Dance  of   Gnomes Liszt. 

Miss  Annie  Pettibone. 

5.  a.  Slumber  Song Franz. 

b.  Vfho  is  Sylvia  ? Schubert. 

Miss  Nettie  Pettibone. 

6.  Capriccio  in  B  minor.  Op.  22      .       .       .   Mendelssohn. 

Piano  prime:  Miss  Shepard. 

1.  Concerto  in  E  minor,  (Romance.)       .       .       Chopin. 

Piano  Primo:  Miss  Goldsmith. 

2.  Concerto  in  G  minor,  (Presto)       .       .       Mendelssohn, 

Piano  primo;  Miss  Kendall. 

3.  Cavatiua:  "  Although  a  cloud  o'erspread  the 

heavens."    (From " Frelschiu'tz.")       .       ,       Weber. 
Miss  Agnes  Ames. 

4.  Spinning  Song Wagner-Liszt. 

Miss  Nettie  Pettibone. 

5.  a.  Slumber  Song,  (from  "  Snowdrop.")       .     Eeinecke. 
6.  Boat  Song Proch. 

Choral  Class. 
*  Absent. 

Tlie  Department  of  Music  of  Wells  College  closes 
with  this  concert  its  most  successful  year.  "We  learn 
that  during  the  year  twelve  concerts  have  been  given 
by  the  teachers  and  artists  from  elsewhere.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Sherwood  toolc  part  in  three  concerts.  Mr.  Piutti  has 
delivered  twenty-eight  musical  lectures.  This  College 
enjoys  a  wide  popularity,  partly  for  its  musical  work, 
as  shown  by  the  large.number  of  pupils  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

MiL-WAUKEE,  Wis.,  June  19.  — The  Arion  Club  has 
just  given  its  fourth  concert  of  the  season.  Tlie  pro- 
gramme ought  to  have  been  Elijah  entire;  but  bad 
management,  and  singular  perversity  of  view  on  Mr. 
Tomlins's  part,  resulted  first  in  repeated  changes  of 
plan  and  waste  of  time  in  rehearsals,  and  finally  in  a 
programme  made  up  of  one-half  of  Elijah  and  some 
selections  from  the  Creation.  Moreover,  a  series  of 
accidents  disabled  three  out  of  the,  four  soloists  en- 
ga.ged,  and  prevented  the  use  of  an  orchestra,  so  that  a 
complete  failure  was  feared.  However,  the  singers 
were  on  their  mettle,  Mr.  Tomlius  braced  up  for  a  vig- 
orous effort,  and  the  choruses  went  w-ell,  on  the  whole. 
Mrs.  Carrington  was  the  principal  soloist,  and  acquit- 
ted herself  nobly.  Mr.  Knorr  and  Mrs.  Hayden  did 
creditable  work. '  Mr.  Tomlius  himself  sang  the  part 
of  Elijah  very  effectively. 

Conductor  Bach  has  begun  summer  concerts  al 
Schiltz's  Park,     I  have  no  programmes. 

I  apiicml  tlie  closing  programms  of  the  Milwaukee 
College  .Musical  Department,  where  Mr.  John  C.  Fill- 
more is  in  cli:irge  : 

1.  Sonata  in  C  major.    (Allegro  moderate,  An- 
dante cantabile,'  Allegretto.)  Mozart. 

Miss  Gcorgiana  Paine. 

2.  Arabesque,  Op.  18 Schumann. 

Miss  Carrie  J.  Smith. 

.X  Ber(;euse Chopin. 

Miss  Orelle  Turner. 

4.  Silver  Spring Win.  Mason. 

Miss  Anna  Camp. 

r>.  Cascade Pauer. 

Miss  Lizello  Paine. 

G.  Spinning  Song Litolff. 

Miss  Jessie  Medbory. 

7.  Fantasia  ou  Themes  from  "Faust,"       .       .       Li5;(t. 

Miss  Kate  A.  Stark. 

F. 
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TLfK.  CHAS.  A.  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  t44  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

f-HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 

JUTR.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

MISS  MARY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER. 

Address:    O.  DITSON  &'  Co.,  Baslaii. 


Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  liis  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  eyery 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND   ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 

'pUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO,'    " 
■'-'  FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 

146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  ar.d  s  o'clock. 

MISS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  29th,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Applications  received  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 


Q  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  r87o-i873,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scal,i,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

'p    P.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

J\^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

^RS.   WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

-^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

]\jfR.   JUNIUS   W.    ///Zi  (Leipsic,  i°6otoi863), 
•'"    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LLbSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 

_  Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  "Cello)  by  Messrs.  C   N.  Allen  and  WuLF  Fries. 

^R.  B.  y.  LANG'S  Address  t 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
■         BOSTON,   MASS. 

^ERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address :  Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

-^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 

At  his  Music  Rooms, 

No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 

QEORGE^'OSGUOD,  ~ 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 

^^   C.   D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Streep,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

^RNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 

Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 


fj   L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  S,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora,  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Si}igi?ig. 

Pupil  of  Correlli,  Arthurson,  Alines.  Arnault  and  Motte. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.    Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 

f^YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 
'  WHITNEY, 


Ij/ILLIAM  y.  WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


CARL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Storb, 
BO.STON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The   German,"    and   all    occasions 

where  Music  is  required. 

!,.„,„,. /Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

Leaders  .{  Q_.^^^^('^ ..CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


s. 


QARLYLE    PETERS/LEA, 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

][fR.  yOIIN  A.  PRESTON,      " 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 
fADAiME    KUDERSDO/TfF, 

50  BOVLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Up  to  May,  ihen  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


M- 


7- 


B.   SH.LVLAAD, 

PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 
READTNO   anri    CHORAL   CONDUCTING. 


l^II.LIAM  II.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND    lEACHER   OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Ordsrs  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  AvoK 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
S^*  This  Department  has  cliarge  0/  all  the  Pianos  used  in 
tile  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 


TALKS  ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT.    8vo,  paper,  $1.00. 

:^*#  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature ;  i?icluding  from  time  to  time  :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Coucerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of   the 

notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  giren 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly;  price  of  subscription,  I2.50  per  year,  in  advance; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUKML  OF  MUSIO 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum, 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        « 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.7s  "        "  •  . 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter ii-7S  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  ^Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  be  sent 

for  $1.00  each  additional. 

J|^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  tuill  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  '^OVKVM.  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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[Vol.  XL.  —  Xo.  1023, 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MOSIC. 

William  Tolu,  F.  R.  S.      Vol.  15  of  "The  Phil- 
ophical  Library."     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  .§3.50. 


Dr.  Pole  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  Under 
the  head  of  "The  Material  ol  Musiic,"  he  diseusse.s 
the  phenomena  of  sonnd  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical 
nature  of  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Eart 
11.,  "The  Elementary  Arrangemeuts'of  the  Material," 
are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  musical 
sounds  by  steps  or  degrees  :  musical  intervals  ;  history 
of  the  musical  scale  ;  the  theoretical  nature  of  the 
diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form  ;  the  ancient  modes  ; 
modern  tonality  ;  the  modern  diatonic  scale  as  influ- 
enced by  harmony ;  the  chromatic  scale  ;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "Structure  of  Music," 
Part  III,,  the  author  takes  up  the  subjects  of  melody, 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  devoting  five  chapters  to 

he  discussion  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  volume  will  possess  extraordinary 

nterest  and  value.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

*^^For  sale  l»/  all  Boolsellers.  /SVn(,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFS-LIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


LIST  OF  NE\N  BOOKS. 

k  Hopeless   Case.     A  Novel.    By  Edgak 

Fa^vcett.     "  Little  Classic  "'style,  Hexible  covers  .  d?1.26 

The  Undiscovered  Conntry.     By  AV.  D. 

IIOWF.LLS.       I:^Hio 1.50 

Tlie    Tragedy    of   tlie    Unexpected,    and 

Otber  ^toi-ics.  By  Nora  Perrt.  "Little  Classic"' 
st.v  le : 1.26 

Socialism.  Fightli  vohune  of  Boston  Monday 
i.eitures.  With'  I'relittles  on  Current  Events.  By 
.JoSf;pH  Cook.     12mo '.  1  50 

Everv-Uav  Eiiglisli.  By  Richard  Grant 
White.    "l2mo 2.00 

Words    and    tlieir    Uses.      By    Richard 

CR.^-VT  WuiTE.     New  E.lition.     12mo' 2.00 

Odd,  or  Even  1    Bv  Mr.s.  A.  D.  T.  AViiitxkv. 

l«mn     : 1.50 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.    By  II.  W.  Lo.no- 

FELLOU'.     New  liiliciou      Complete 1-25 

The  Oolden  Leg'end.     Bv  11.  W.  Lo-nokel- 

LOW.     N™  Eaitioo .' 1.00 

Xoinplete  Works  of  T.  B.  Macanlay.    /■'"'- 

erside  EitUion.      Inekiding  tlie 

History  of  Kiigland..     4  vols 5,00 

Criiical  and  fliiscellaiieotis  Kssavs.    3 

vols ". 3.75 

S'leeches  ajicl  i*oenis.     1  vol 1.25 

Tile  --i-t.S  V01.S-,  ill  bu.\ 10-00 

Adirondack  Stories.   By  P.  Dkjiing.  i.Snio.  ,7,-, 
.American  Prose.     Selections  fVum  the  \Vrit- 

inirs  of  ll:i\\  fllonte,  Irviui:.  Loni^fellow,  Whittler. 
Hflnies,  Lowell,  Thoreim,  ?iiiii  l-Juiersim.  \\"\xU  lii- 
n-.iUuerioii--  ami   Notes,      I61110 1,2.T 

Ballads  and  Lyrics.     Arrai),i;e(l   by   11.  C. 

'■"    t.ol'UK.     Itjino 1.2.-) 

AsSafeliel  (Jnide  for  tlie  Vacalion  Tonrist 

ill  I-:uro|ie,      t-Mitioii  for  I.SSO,  e:i'-efc     ,v  revised 2,0u 

The   Manliness   of   Christ.     Hy    Tikimas 

liLGHK>,  Iintlini-  n(  •"  Tom  llrowil  at  Itufrby,"  etc, 
121110,^-111   fo|,,  ,*l,llu:  pa|ier,    25 

Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.    Third  Scries. 

l;y  (;e..r.;e  II    I.EWEs.    Svu-  ,, 3,00 

Labor.  SeVHiith  volume  of  Boston  Monday 
Lei-dire..*,  With  l'reUide,~  on  Current  Kveots,  By 
.lOSEI'U  COOK-     12iiio ; 1,50 

Confidence.     By  IIknrv  .I\,mes,  .1r,    8vo,,.i,5i 
Rocky  Monntain  Health  Itesorts.    An  An- 

al.v'tieal  Stllil,v  of  Hi',rh  Altifliiles  in  Ite.lation  to  tbe 
Arr..-f  of  Clironii'  l'uiiiionar,\  Ilisease.  By  (.'HAKLES 
HemsOX.  A,  ,M.,  M,  11,  With  Cliuiiitic  Map,  Cloth, 
i:\.h) ;  paper l.OQ 

The  History  and  Traditions  of  Marble- 

he:ol.     U.v  .^AJIUKL  COAlis.  ,)R.     lliustrafca.     8vo...3.50 

Certain  I^an^■erons  Tendencies  in  Amer- 
ican Life,  aii'i  Other  I'aper.-.     IGiuo 1,25 

Miscellanies.      By  J.  1).  ('atox,  author  of 

"The  .Viitelope  nnri"  Deer  rif  Anierica.""     1  vol.  8vo..  2.00 

The  Army  of  Virs:inia.    By  Gen.  Geo.  II. 

OoRlio.N.    1  vol,  8vo,  with  five  maps 4.00 

Selections  from  (he  Koran.    By  Kuward 

Wu-i.lAM  L\>E.  A  new  edition.  rcvine(l  ami  enlarged, 
with  an  inrrodiictioii  by  .Stanley  La.ve  roOLR.  Vol. 
IG  of  the  Phlio.^ophical  l.iiimry.  Crown  8to,  gilt 
top 3.50 

Life  and  Letters  of  Geori^e  Ticknor.    New, 

cb'-^ijier  edition.     2vols.  12nio.  wiili  jmrtraitH i.OO 

Sealed   Orders,  and  Other  Stories.    By 

Kt,l/.AEKTi(  Stuart  ruHM-K,  author  of  " 'J'he  fiaten 
Ajar,"  "  .Vvi-,"  ett-     l*iiiio 1  50 

Tlie  Poeti,  al  Works  of  (jeoffrey  Chiviicer. 

K^lit*"*!.  with  a  .\Ienioir,  ijy  AaTilUK  Gll.MA.\.  /(leer- 
ji//y*r  Ef/Stitin  Uniform  witli  and  completing  tlie 
l;iver-IJe  llritirh  f'o«tj..  With  Portrait,  and  full 
Iol..x,    Crown  Svo,    3  volii 6.25 

Old  Friends  and  New.    By  Samah  O.Jkw- 

BT-t.   :iiitSior  of  •'  Iieephaven,"  and  "  I'lay   I)ayff."1.25 

,\n  EarnesI  Trillei-.     A  Xovel.     l«mo 1.25 

IliM  (IIITON.  .IIIFFI.IN  k  CO.,  Piililishcrs.  Boston. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE, 

LUNCH  COUNTER, 

FANCY  OYSTERS, 

PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS. 

Table  tJ'hote  tlinner,  from  I  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place,  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  AvLere  French 
cooking  par  excellence  Is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a 
first-^olass  Kestaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for 
prompt  service;  also,  Private  Dining  Kooms  for  families  or 
parties  after  concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of 
good  cooking. 

"WINE  AND  CIGAKS  of  my  OAvn  importation. 

OiJi-n   till  12  o'flock,  P.  31. 

LOUIS  P.  OBBR,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 

Cafe  Restaurant. 


IMPORTED   WINES,    ETC. 

"Which  are  highly  recommended. 


Dinner  and  Supper  Parties,  Clubs,  Literary, 
Musical,   College  Classes,  etc. 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

VOSSLER'S, 
Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ALFRED   MUDGE  &  SON, 

PJLAIN  AND  OMXASIEXTAZ 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTERS, 

.5^  School  St.,  Boston,  3/«.s".s. 

MUSICAL   PRINTING   A    SPECI.^L"TY. 


KNAPP'S™^ 


Contains  ingredients  never  before  used  in  a  remedy  for  ofTecHonB  of  the 
tlirnal  and  voice.  Purely  vegetable;  vigorous  in  their  action:  harnile&s  to 
infant  or  adult;  and  invaluable  to  sinfiers  anrl  speakers.  Convenient  to 
rnrry  and  ur.o.  From  Dnisi^ists,  price  'Ao  ceute;  or  addres.^  E.  A.  OLDS, 
P.  O.  Eos:  2895,  New  YorK. 

''The  Hii^inrii  of  a  Voice  Lost  and  Won*'  hy  Rev.  H.  W.  Knapp,  D.  D-, 
sent,  po-'f-paJd,  on  application. 


WORKS  OF  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 


More  generations  than  two  or  than  three  will  owe  him 
much  for^some  of  the  most  genuine  pocti-y  that  our  lan- 
guage has  to  show,  and  for  a  collection  of  pro.'^e-writiDg 
iufornieJ  with  poetry,  the  fearless  and  serene  piocerity  of 
which,  the  wi'idom,  the  sound  sense,  the  humor,  the  wit, 
the  marvelous  insight  cf  which,  malie  it  a  literary  treasure 
that  may  well  move  our  gratitude.  —  The  Nat-ion  (N.  Y.). 

There  is  no  man  living  to  whom,  as  a  writer,  so  many  of 
us  feel  and  thankfully  acknowledge  so  great  au  indebted- 
ness for  ennobling  impulses.  \Ve  look  upon  him  as  one 
of  the  few  men  of  genius  whom  our  age  has  produced.  — 
James  Russell  Lowell 


To  no  "English  writer  since  Milton  can  we  assign  so  high 
a  place;  even  Milton  himself,  great  genius  though  he 
w^a.';,  and  great  architect  of  beauty,  has  not  added  so  many 
thoughts  to  the  treasury  of  the  race.  Such  is  the  beauty  of 
his  speech,  such  the  majesty  of  his  ideas,  such  the  power 
of  the  moral  sentiment  in  men,  and  such  the  impression 
which  his  whole  character  makes  on  them,  that  they  lend 
him,  everywhere,  their  ears  ;  and  ihoiisands  bless  his 
manly  thoughts.  —  Massackusetts  Qitaiterly  Review, 

His  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  is  one  of  the  rarest  vir- 
tues in  nny  age.  His  courage  has  no  limits.  He  is  trans- 
parently honest  and  honorable.  —  JS'ort/i  British  Review. 


KSSAYS.     First  Series.    16mo,  S1.50. 

Contexts.  —  History  ;  Self-Ueliance  ;  Compensation  ; 
Spiritual  Laws  ;  Love  ;  friendship  ;  Prudence  ;  Hero- 
ism ;  The   Over-Soul;   Circles;  Intellect ;  Art. 

ESSAYS.    Second  Series.     16mo,  S1.50. 
Contents.  —  The   Poet ;    Experience  ;   Character ;  Man- 
ners ;  (lifts  ;  Nature  ;  Politics  ;  Nominalist  and  Realist ; 
New  Kngland  Reformers  ;  A  Lecture  at  Amory  Uall. 

MISCELLANIES.  Embracing  Nature,  Addresses, 
and  Lectures.  16mo,  $1.50. 
Contents.  —  Nature  ;  The  American  Scholar  ;  An  Address 
to  the  Senior  Class  in  Divinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Lit- 
erary Ethics;  The  Method  of  Nature;  JMan  the  Re- 
former ;  Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Times  ;  The  Con- 
servative ;  The  Transcendentalist ;  The  Young  Ameri- 
can. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MEN.  Seven  Lectures. 
16mo,  §1.50. 
Contents. —  I.  Uses  of  Great  Men.  II.  Plato;  or.  The 
Philosopher.  III.  Swedeuborg  ;  or,  The  Mystic.  IV. 
Montaisrne  ;  or.  The  Skeptic.  A'.  Shakespeare  :  or,  The 
Poet.  VI.  Napoleon  ;  or,  The  Man  of  the  World.  VTI. 
Goethe-:  or,  The  Writer. 

ENGLISH  TRAITS.   .  ]6mo,  S1.50. 
Contents.  —  First  Vi.'^it  to  England  ;  Voyage  to  England  ; 
Land  ;    Race  ;   Ability  ;  Manners  ;  Truth  ;   Chttracter  ; 
Cockayne;  Wealth;  Aristocracy;  Universities;  Relig- 


ion;   Literature;   The  "  Times  "  ;    Stouehenge  ;    Per- 
sonal ;  Result ;  Speech  at  Manchester. 

THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE.     16mo,  ^1.50. 

Contents.  —  Fate  ;  Power  ;  Wealth  ;  Culture  ;  Behavior  ; 
AVorship;  Considerations  by  the  Way  ;  Beauty  ;  Illu- 
sions. 

SOCIETY  AND  SOLITUDE.    16mo,  §1.50. 
Contents.  —  Society  and   Solitude;    Civilization;  Art; 
liloquence ;    Dome>Jtic    Life;    Farming;    Works    and 
Days  ;  Books  ;  Clubs  ;  Courage  ;  Success  ;  Old  Age. 

LETTERS  AND  SOCIAL  AIMS.     16mo,  S1.50. 
Contents.  —  Poetry  aud  Imagination;  Social  Aims;  Elo- 
quence :  Resources  ;  The  Comic  ;  Quotation  and  Orig- 
ality  ;  Progress  of  Culture  ;  Persian  Poetry  ;   Inspira- 
tion ;  Greatness  ;   Immortality. 

FORTUNE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC.  A  Lecture  de- 
livered at  the  "Old  South  Church,"  Boston,  Marcli 
80,  1878.    16mo,  paper,  25  cents  ;  cloth,  50  cents. 

POEMS.     16mo.     With  Portrait.     S1.50. 

MAY-DAY,  and  Other  Pieces.     16mo,  $1.50. 

PARNASSUS.  A  volume  of  Choice  Poems,  selei'it-d 
from  the  whole  raoge  of  English  Literature,  edited  by 
R\Li>H  Wai,do  Kjierson.  With  a  Prefatory  Essay. 
Crown  8vo.  Nearlv  600  pages.  Household  Edition  . 
I2mn,  $2.00;  half  cjilf,  §4.00  ;  morocco  or  tre'ecali, 
$5.0D. 


PROSE    WORKS. 

Including  all  the  Essay.^  Mr.  Emerson  has  ever  published  in  book  form.     In  three  volumes,  crown  Svo.     Cloth,  $7.50  ; 
half  calf,  $13.50 ;  morocco  or  tree  calf,  $13.00. 

Those  serviceable  volumes  place  the  prose  writings  of  the  Concord  philosopher  within  the  reach  of  most  book-buyera 
in  a  compact  and  excellent  form.  Every  day  more  and  more  develop.^  the  powerful  iuflueace  that  Emersou  has  exer- 
cised in  shaping  American  thought  aud  action.  —  New  York  Evening  Post. 

LITTLE    CLASSIC    EDITION. 

A  revised  editiou  of  nil  Mr.  EiJjerson's  VTorks    .  I'l-infed  from  beautiful  electrotype  plates.    9  vols.,  18mo,  $1.60  each, 
iu  clotb  ;  halt  oalf,  or  ball  morocco,  tbc  eet,  .S'24.50  ;  tree  calf,  §31.60. 

No  better  form  of  publication  could  bave  been  conceived  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation  of  Emerson-lovers, 
who  can  now  make  the  sei^r  their  every-day  traveling  companion,  instead  of  circumscribing  their  communion  with  him 
lo  the  library  and  to  particular  times  and  seasons.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

FIRESIDE    EDITION. 

Including  the  same  as  the  "Little  Classic"  KUition,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  tastefully  bound.     Complete  in  6 
volumes,  16mo.     Sold  only  in  Sets.    Cloth,  SIO.OO  ;  half  oalf,  920.00  ;  tree  calf,  $26.00 
This  is  an  exceedingly  tasteful  and  attractive  edition  of  Mr.  Emerson's  Works. 

"VEST   POCKET"    VOLUMES. 

3lx  pocket  volumes  containing  selected  Easiiys  from  Mr.  Emerson's  Works,  as  follows  ; 
J.  Ciiltiii')!,  r..-li!ivlor,  r.nauty.  2.  Hooks,  Art,  lilociuence. 

;i.    Tower,  WhmIIIi,   IIIiihIoii>.  4.  Nature. 

3.  Luvo,  Frlondnhlii,  UoiiieHtIc  I>lfe.  0.  Success,  Greatness,  Immortality. 

Cloth,  50  cents  each. 


•«•  For  Sale  by  all  Booknellers.     Sent,  posl-paiil,  on  receipt  of  price  l/y  tlie   Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   AND    COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE 


EMERSO 


Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  Tliey 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
prhicipal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAK  IN  ADVAjS^CE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  Avith 

.    THE    BEST    MADE. 

Tile  EMEESON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  haFe  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GKANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIAJVO,  upright  in  form,  of  CJ  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    55,000    I^ADE    A!^D    SOLD. 

These  iustrumeuts  have  heeu  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maiutain  their  excellence 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusiveuse  of  first-class 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

'  Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 

PIAI^OS    TUr^EO. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  AJNT  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 

lllustraied  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKBRINQ  &  SONS, 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

FOR    AUGUST,   1880. 

CONTENTS. 
The    Stillwater   TEACEDr.     XVIII -XXII.      Thomas 
Hailey  Aldrick. 

SlCILlAK    IIOSPITALITT.      Luig^l  Monti. 

KtM'u.     Susan  CooUdse. 

The  Surgeon  at  the  Field  Hospital. 

5Jr.  Hunt's  Teaching.    F.  D.  Millet. 

Pepacton  :  A  Summer  Voyage.    John.  Burrnughs. 

TuE    Archbishop    and     Gil    Blas.     Oliver     We7ideU 
Holmes. 

Sylvia's  Suitors  :  A  Little  Episode.    Louise  Stockton 

Among  the  Pueblos.     Susan  E.  Wallace. 

Edward  Mills  and  Qeouge  Benton.    A  Tale.    Mark 

Twain. 
,Alien  Sin. 

The  Preceptor  of  Moses.    Francis  H.   JJndenuood. 

An  Englishwoman  in  the  New  England  Kill  Coun- 
try . 

The  Keed  Tmmoutal.     T.  W.  Hi^s:inson. 

Taurus  Centaurus.     Richard  U-rant  White 

The  IIepuclicans  and  their  Candidate. 

Some  Abiusi\g  Books  of  Travel. 

Professor  Fisher's  Discussions. 

IlENRr  Armitt  Brown. 

Natural  Science  and  Religion. 

Italian  PoETRr. 

The  Contributors'  Cldb. 

35  cents;  yearly  stibscripfion  $4.00. 
HOTIGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &o  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED  LN"   1867. 


Not  more   tlian  from   three  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  liigliest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  "branch,  including 
tbe  free  study  of  Harmony,  Tliorougli  Bass,  etc.,  to 
uisure  the  pupil  atiuished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
■U  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  Novenaber, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBUKG,  Z>irector. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  Established  m  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  \rin  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  manufactm'crs  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  imprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

JIAITUFACTUKED  BT  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Ghurcli  Street,  New  York, 

DRY  PROCESS  OF  C0PYJ:NG. 

"We  resx)ectfully  call  the  attention  of  Musicians  to  our  New  Method  of  Copying,  by  which  an  original  writing 
of  Music,  etc.,  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  the  expense  and  time  of  manuscript 
reduplication,  lithographing  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copying  hitherto  in  use.  To  Organists  and 
Leaders  of  church-choirs,  Orchestral  Conductors,  Band-masters,  musical  organizations,  and  musicians  generally  — 
all  who  have  any  use  for  duplicate  or  manifold  copies  of  music,  the  Hektograph  will  be  found  invaluable,  as  from 
one  original  copy  made  in  the  Hektograph  inlc,  it  will  give  back  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  perfect  copies.  The  Hek- 
tograph is  already  in  use  by  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  Conductors,  and  Musical  Societies, 

We  are  prepared  to  suply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  and  also 
\vith  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

For  Prices  and  other  particulars,  send  for  Oii'cular. 
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a^UiEfic  i^ubli^Ijcir^. 


O.  DITSON  &  CO.  are  sole  agents  for  the  United  States 
for  the  extensive  catalogue  of 

NOVELLO'S  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Among  them  are  jnore  thftn  a  tliousaiul  anthems  and 
choruses,  part-songs  and  glee-hooks,  cantatas,  oratorios, 
operas,  etc.,  etc.    Send  for  catalogue. 

AVe  call  special  attention  to  the  valuable  series  of  prim- 
ers, or  easv  instruction  books,  of  Avhieli  the  very  popular 
ones  are,  THE  KUBIMENTS  OF  MUSIC  (SO  cents), 
by  CUM.MIXGS.  THE  ART  OF  PIANO-FOKTE 
FJ^AYING  («1.),  by  Pauer.  THE  OKGA  N  (SH.),  by 
Dr.  Staixer.  singing  (-SL'.).  by  Raxt)t:G(;er.  MUSI- 
CAIi  FORMS  (SI.),  by  Pauer.  HARMONY  (§1),  by 
Dr.  Stainer.  INSTRUMENTATION  ($1.),  by  Prout, 
and  THE  VIOLIN  oSl.).  hy  Tours. 


Send  for  Gen.  Garfield's  Grand  March  (4f>  cents),  and 
Hancock's  Campaign  March.  (40  cents).  Fine  music  and 
elegant  portraits  of  the  presidential  candidates. 


Teachers  "will  not  fail  to  examine  during  the  summer 
the  books  needed  for  their  \vinter's  work.  We  mention 
The  Temple  (SI.),  and  The  Voice  of  AVorship  (SI.), 
for  singing  schools  and  choirs  ;  and  for  the  latter,  The 
American  Anthem  Book  (SI. 25),  and  Emerson's  An- 
them Book  (^1.25).  For  High  Schools,  The  "Welcome 
Chorus  (SI.);  for  Common  Schools,  Song  Bells  (50  cts.), 
nearly  ready;  for  Sunday  Schools,  White  Robes  {30  cts.); 
and  for  temperance  "work.  Temperance  Jewels  (35  ets.), 
and  Temperance  Ei.srht  (12  cts.).  All  first-class  are 
books.    Don't  fail  to  examine. 

OLIVER    DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


NEW    SONGS. 


BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Eopes. 

BKEAK  BEEAIC J.  F.  Eudolphsen. 

LAST  GEEETING ^ H.  Levi. 

OH,  FISHEE  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME J.  Bamet. 

SPEINGTIME E.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AKD  THE  PUSSY  CAT..  Wm.  E.  Apthorp. 


Published  by 


CARL    PRUFER, 

34  West  Stkeet,  Bustox. 


VOCAL  CULTURE. 

The  Cultivation  of  tlie  Voice  in  Elocution, 

By  James  E.  Murdoch  &  William  Eussell. 

Price,     ....     SI. 25. 

The  object  of  this  voliime  is  to  furnish  the  groundwork 
of  practical  elocution,  and  whatever  explanations  are 
Deeded  for  the  training  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  culti- 
Tation  of  the  voice.  The  skill  ■with  which  this  object  is 
accomplished  is  attested  by  the  greot  and  permanent  pop- 
ularity of  the  work. 

*^*  For  sale  by  booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  by  the  publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BostolT" 


SOME  FAMOUS  SONGS, 

An  Art-Historical  Sketch. 
By  FANNLE  RAYMOND  EITTEE.    30  cents. 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

An  Art-Historical  Study. 
By  PANNLE  EAYMOND  HITTER.    1:,  cents. 

MUSIC  AND   MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  Criticisms. 
By  ROBERT  SCHUMANN.    Edited,  translated,  and  an- 
notated by  Fak.vy  K.^ymond  Rittek. 
First  series,  third  edition,  82.75.     A  second  series  will 
shortly  be  issued. 

EDWARD  SCHUBERTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 
WILLIAM  REEVES,  London. 


le  Berfiferil  Listeniaiin  Concert  Party. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
E.  M.   HEINDL, 
JOHN  MULLALY, 


F.  LISTEMANN, 
ALEX.  HEINDL, 
H.  A.  GREENE, 


Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs. ,  Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Bost'Sn. 


Normal  Musical  Institute, 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


A    SUMMER    SCHOOL.     THIRD    SEASON,  FROM 
JULY  7  to  AUGUST  10,  1880. 

A  delightful  summer  resort.    Good  board  at  low  prices. 
The  iustructioii  of  ten  eminent  musicians,  iucluding 

W.  H.  SHER^VOOn,  Piano, 

EUGENE  THAYER,  Ol(>an, 

HARRY'  WHEELER,  Voice, 

L.  H.  SHERVt'OOD,  Theory. 

A  full  course,  not  equalled  anywhere  outside  the  largest 
cities,  for  only  Sl.^.OO,  including  at  least  tifteen  pi.aiio, 
organ,  song,  violin  and  'cello  recitals.  All  interested  in 
music  should  send  tor  circular  to 

WM.  H.  SHERWOOD,   Director, 

157  Treniont  St.,  Boston,  Mas.«. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  KITTEK,  Director. 

An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Siugiiiy; 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL.  D.  !>.,  President. 


KNAPP'S™^ 


Contains  ingredients  never  before  used  in  ft  remedy  for  nfFectiona  of  the 
throat  iiud  voice,  jurely  vegetable;  vigorous  in  their  action;  harmleiis  to 
infant  or  adult;  and  invaluable  to  sinf^ers  and  speakers.  Convenient  to 
carry  and  use.  From  Druffsi^its,  price  ^5  cents;  or  address  E.  A.  OLDS, 
P.  6.  Boi  2895,  New  York. 

•■'The  m^ior}!  of  n  Voicp  Lost  and  Won.;'  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Knapp,  D.  D., 
sent,  po^t-paid ,  on  nppUcnfion. 


Imperial  Uprig 


^Z^i-Z  --  = 


The  Receipt  of  u^   .11     1  ij.\  i  .',i':,   -  n  \ 'i  .1  n'l  \u<iu/.'-  Mi'ImIs,  i>iploiii;is  ;im<1  otiicr  stwaril»  of 
Highest  Merit,  atlfc.>t  tljfc  .Supfjriorjl.y  <ii  tin-  .MrJ'H.VIL  l'l.\.N<)S  ovfii-  all  otlicis. 

McPHAIL    &    CO..  630  WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON,   MASS. 


MAf£.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Arenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Kofjin, 


JIJADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWAJiD, 
PIANIST," 
srB  East  Tentit  St.,  New  York  City. 


Q    A.  SHAW,  Madison,  Wis. 

CoMPOsiTioss  Furnished  foe  .Special  Occasioks. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


QEORGE    T.   BULLING. 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HAPJVIONY. 

^g"  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Id- 
dress,  care 

American  Art  .Jouexal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


Kew  England  Conservatory, 

MUSIC  HALL,  BOSTON, 

lit  the  Oldent  hi  Ampricri,  ami  the  Xnrr/est  Manic 
School  in  the   World, 

35,000 

pupils  have  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages,  and  a 
large  number  of  theui  are  now  enjoying  high  reputations 
as  Professors  and  Teachers  in  leading  institutions,  and 
artists  both  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  lands.  A  good 
number  of  its  present  pupils  give  great  promise  of  future 
fame.  » 

It  eutploy.s  seventy-five  of  the  ablest  Professors  and 
Teacliers,  and  has  the  reputation  of  possessing  luiequalled 
facilities  for  imparting  a 

FINISHED  MUSICAL  EBUCATION. 

Students  of  Music  may  here  avail  themselves  of  the 
IMPORTANT  CONNECTIONS  which  the  Conservatory 
has  with  other  institutions. 

Students  in  the  regular  course  in  the  Conservatory  may 
pursue  tJieir  studies  in  the  Common  and  Higher  English 
Branches,  and  when  sulliciently  advanced,  can  be  admit- 
ted to  any  of  the  classes  in  BOSTON  UNIV'EKSITV, 

FREE  OF  TUITION. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  is  connected  with  Bos- 
ton University,  and  gives  certificates  and  diplomas,  and 
confers  degrees  upon  its  students  on  tlie  completion  of 
tke  various  coui-ses  of  study  as  prescribed  in  the  cata- 
logues. 

Unsurpassed  advantages  are  offered  to  students  who 
pursue  the  Artist's  course,  which  comprehends  a  prepara- 
tion of  tlie  student  for  the  Concert-Room,  Oratorio  and 
Lyric  Stage. 

LOCATION. 

Being  situated  in  Boston,  the  acknoM'ledged  centre  of 
musical  and  literary  culture  in  the  country,  students  can 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  lectures,  libraries,  concerts, 
musical,  literary,  scientific  and  other  entertainments  — 
such  that  their  equals  caiuiot  be  found  elsewhere  in 
America. 

7U0  concerts  were  given  iu  Boston  last  year. 

GENERAL  EXERCISES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lessons  in  the  different  depart- 
ments_  each  pupil  ha«,  without  extra  cost,  opportunity  of 
attending  the  following  lectures,  concert*^,  recitals,  etc.» 
amounting  with  a  single  study  to  X'lb  hours  a  term;  and 
this  dues  not  include  the  literary  studies  which  may  be  pur- 
sued in  the  Conservatory  and  the  University  without 
charge. 

Instruction  in  Singing  at  Sight;  Normal  Class;  Lectures 
on  Harmony;  Art  of  Teaching  and  Reciprocal  Instruction; 
Quesii<ms  and  Answers  on  Musical  Topics;  Practice  oC 
(Jratorios,  Catches,  Glees,  Madrigals,  and  I*art-Sougs; 
Pupils'  Recitals;  Classical  Concerts  by  Eminent  Artists; 
Lt^ctures  on  Musical  Subjects,  twenty  each  term;  Churcli 
.\1  usic;  Analyses  of  Piano,  <_)rgan,  and  Vocal  Composilions; 
Organ  Retutals;  Ensemble  playing  with  distinguished 
artists;  Qifltrterly  Concert,  in  Music  Hall.  The  Musical 
Library  is  open  daily. 

J'or.si'iis  ncit  connected  with  the  (Jonservaiory  are  lul- 
riiitTed  to  all  the  above  general  exercises  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  Fifteen  J->ollars  per  term. 

TUITION   IN  CLASSES. 

Fifteen  Dollars  per  quarter  of  ten  weeks  in  cither  Piano, 
Organ,  Violin,  Flute,  Harmony,  Theory.  Art  of  Conduct- 
ing, etc.  Private  tuition  may  be  had  in  the  Conservatory 
when  desired. 

Send  for  circulars  to 

E.  TOURJJEE,  Director. 
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All  tlte  articles  not  credited  to  otller  publicatiofis  were  ex- 
pressly written  for  this  Journal, 

Ptihiished  fortnightly  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.,  Mass.    Price,  lo  cents  a  number ;  $2.30  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  Cakl  Pkuefer,  jo  Ji^est  Street,  A. 
Williams  &  Co.,  ^Sj  Washiniiton  Street,  A.  K.  Lorixg, 
jt)<)  IVasltinffton  Street,  and  by  the  PublisluTS ;  in  New  York 
by  A.  BUENTANO,  Jr.,  sq  Union  Square,  and  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  sr  Astor  Place ;  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  H. 
Boner  cSs  Co.,  fro3  Chestnut  Street;  in  Chicago  by  the  Chi- 
cago Music  Cojii»a».'y,  312  State  Street. 


THE   MUSICAL   VERSIONS    OF 
GOETHE'S  "  FAUST," 


BY   ADOLPHE    JULHEN.l 
IV.  — THE  "FAUST"  OF  SPOHE. 

Spohr's  Faust  has  long  continued  popular 
ill  Germany ;  this  gives  it  a  right  to  our  at- 
tention, although  it  is  in  no  way  a  translation 
of  the  masterpiece  of  Goethe.  This  opera 
has  nothing  of  Faust  besides  the  name ;  the 
author  of  the  poem  (libretto),  who  has  pru- 
dently concealed  his  name,  has  only  borrowed 
from  the  master  two  of  his  personages,  Faust 
and  the  demon,  to  launch  them  on  a  series  of 
adventures,  now  of  the  most  absurd,  and  now 
of  the  most  naive,  purely  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. We  will  presently  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  them ;  let  it  suffice  for  the  moment 
to  know,  tliat  in  this  drama  there  is  no  Mar- 
guerite. 

However  it  maj^  be  with  the  poem,  we  owe 
it  to  the  musician  to  study  his  work  seriously ; 
it  merits  it  in  all  regards,  once  for  all  setting 
aside  this  fallacious  title.  By  the  date  of  its 
representation,  the  work  of  Spohr  is  but  the 
third  of  the  operas  which  have  been  inspired 
by  Goethe's  poem,  or  which  have  decorated 
themselves  with  the  name  of  his  hero  ;  but  it 
is  the  second  in  the  order  of  conception. 
Written  at  Vienna  in  1814,  tlie  very  year  in 
which  Joseph  Strauss  brought  out  his  Life  and 
Actions  of  Faust,  Spohr's  opera  was  suc- 
cessfully represented  at  Francfort  in  1818. 
From  that  time  it  has  maintained  itself  for 
more  than  tliirtj'  years  in  the  repertoire  of 
the  great  theatres  of  Germany,  without  any 
loss  of  public  favor.  It  was  played  with 
especial  success  at  Berlin,  where,  the  cele- 
brated singer  Devrient  shone  in  the  part  of 
Faust,  and  at  London,  where  the  author  went 
to  direct  the  execution  of  the  work  in  person. 
Finally  in  1830,  France  vras  permitted  to  hear 
this  much  vaunted  work ;  the  German  opera 
troupe  directed  by  Eoeckel,  which  came  to 
give  performances  at  Paris,  in  tlie  salle  Favart, 
played  on  the  20th  of  April  the  Faust  of  Spohr. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  drama  be- 
fore speaking  of  the  music.  Faust,  rejuve- 
nated, enriched,  has  long  been  enjoying  the 
advantages  which  his  compact  with  the  devil 
has  procured  him.  But,  like  grand  seigniors 
and  kings,  he  suffers  ennui.  Mephistopheles, 
on  his  part,  is  tired  of  being  the  lacquey  of 
his  slave,  and,  to  hasten  his  ruin,  he  inveigles 
him  in  adventures  which  may  draw  liim  into 
crime.  Enter  Faust :  he  comes  from  a  ball 
and  is  thinking  of  Rbschen,  a  young  peasant 
girl  with  wliom  he  is  enamored.  Soon  he 
carries    her  off,  swears   love   and  fidelity  to 


'We  translate  Irom  -'Goethe  et  la  Musique:  Ses  Juge- 
ments,  son  Injiuence,  Les  Oeuvres  qu'il  a  inspiries."  Par 
Abolpue  Julliex,  Paris,  1880.  —Ed. 


her  in  a  duo,  of  which  the  situation  is  the 
same  as  that  of  "  La  ci  darem  la  mano  "  in 
Don  Giovanni.  The  jeweller  Franz,  a  regu- 
lar Masetto,  arrives  in  force,  and,  sword  in 
hand,  reclaims  his  affianced  bride.  Mephis- 
topheles conceals  her  from  all  eyes ;  Faust 
and  his  friends  escape  by  a  trap  door,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  the  jeweller  and  his 
companions.  Roschen  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  devil,  who  restores  her,  to  all  appear- 
ances, to  Franz,  since  it  is  with  him  tliat  we 
find  her  again  afterwards.  The  scene  changes 
and  transports  us  to  the  castle  of  Gulf,  a 
brutal  and  discourteous  lord,  who  holds  in 
captivity  the  beautiful  Kunigunde,  and  threat- 
ens to  employ  all  means  with  her  to  obtain 
the  gratification  of  his  amorous  passion. 
Resistance  of  Kunigunde,  rage  of  Gulf;  the 
scene  changes,  and  we  see  a  forest  where 
Count  Hugo  sings  a  cavatina,  after  the  man- 
ner of  an  harangue,  to  engage  his  soldiers  to 
deliver  Kunigunde,  whom  he  wishes  to  marry. 
Roschen  reappears  with  Franz ;  Mephisto- 
pheles puts  them  to  sleep  and  carries  them  off, 
making  the  grassy  bank  on  which  they  are 
seated  move  away.  We  are  before  the  strong- 
hold of  Gulf.  Faust  and  the  Devil  meet 
Hugo ;  the  Count  accepts  their  services,  and 
they  assault  the  citadel,  which  crumbles  to 
pieces.  Kunigunde  is  saved,  but  Gulf  still 
lives  ;  the  demon  gets  possession  of  him  and 
casts  him  into  the  fire  that  consumes  his  castle. 

The  second  act  opens  with  a  chorus'  of 
witches  ;  Faust  comes  to  consult  them  and 
demands  of  them  a  love  philter.  The  next 
scene  passes  before  the  church  where  Count 
Hugo  is  married  with  Kunigunde  ;  we  hear 
the  religious  chants  ;  Franz  and  Roschen  are 
still,  together  in  spite  of  the  artifices  of  a 
maladroit  imp.  The  wedding  procession 
passes ;  Faust  is  invited,  Rbschen  complains 
of  the  coldness  of  this  lover  and  follows  him 
to  the  ball  offered  by  Hugo.  All  the  nobility 
of  the  neighborhood  is  assembled  at  this  fete. 
In  the  midst  of  the  ball  Mephistopheles  reveals 
to  the  Count  the  culpable  enterprises  of  Faust, 
and  shows  him  at  the  knees  of  Kunigunde. 
The  seducer  offers  to  the  lady  the  love  potion 
which  he  has  received  from  the  witches. 
Kunigunde  wishes  to  defend  herself;  but  the 
'poison  glides  into  her  veins.  .  .  .  Hugo  draws 
his  sword,  Faust  puts  himself  on  guard,  they 
cross  blades,  Hugo  falls  mortally  wounded, 
Mephistopheles  has  turned  his  sword  aside. 
It  were  useless  to  point  out  the  resemblance 
of  this  scene,  which  terminates  the  second 
act,  with  that  of  Don  Juan.  Faust  escapes 
the  anger  of  the  Count's  friends,  but  he 
becomes  a  prey  to  remorse !  Roschen,  in 
despair,  throws  herself  into  the  river ;  Kuni- 
gunde seeks  to  poniard  her  seducer,  Mephis- 
topheles arrests  her  hand,  and,  seizing  Faust 
by  the  hair,  drags  him  down  to  hell.  —  Such 
is  the  beautiful  poem  upon  which  Spohr  has 
not  feared  to  write  his  music;  this  ingenious 
imbroglio  is  after  the  fashion  of  the  German 
poet,  C.  Bernard. 

In  spite  of  the  epithet  which  he  has  given 
it,  this  work  of  Spohr  has  nothing  of  the 
romantic.  The  music  of  the  German  master, 
in  general  not  very  melodious,  and  of  very 
closely  interwoven  harmony  in  the  vocal  parts 


as  well  as  in  tlie  orchestra,  is  full  of  classic, 
even  of  scholastic  forms,  and  of  the  tours  de 
chant  in  use  in  the  last  century. 

Tills  opera  begins  with  a  learnedly-written, 
overture,  which  would  reipiire  a  fulminating 
execution  to  produce  much  effect.  Toward 
the  middle  is  found  an  Andante,  of  which  the 
entrances  in  imitation  are  not  wanting  in  ele- 
gance ;  but  the  whole  piece  has  a  cliaracter 
more  instrumental  than  dramatic.  The  intro- 
ductory duo  between  Faust  and  the  demon, 
preceded  by  recitatives  in  the  Italian  manner 
and  so  written  by  Spohr  himself,  does  not 
mark  the  outline  of  the  person.s  very  stroflgly ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  a  general  reproach  to  Spohr 
that  he  has  not  known  how  to  give  the  demon 
a  different  color  from  the  other  roles.  The 
love  duo  between  Faust  and  Roschen  is  of  an 
expressive  melodjf ;  the  doctor  would  soon 
seduce  the  heart  of  the  3'oung  girl,  did  not 
the  jealous  Franz  arrive  with  his  friends  and 
defy  his  rival.  This  scene  is  treated  with 
great  fire  and  vigor. 

The  following  tableau  transports  us  to  the 
castle  of  Gulf.  The  air  of  the  captive  Kuni- 
gunde is  graceful  at  its  beginning,  and  the 
agitato  includes  a  good  movement  of  the 
orchestra.  The  air  which  Hugo  sings  to 
exhort  his  partisans  to  deliver  his  beloved 
forms  the  counterpart  of  the  preceding  scene  ; 
it  is  written  with  choruses  and  begins  largely, 
but  the  passage  in  roulades  which  concludes  it 
is  of  a  superannuated  taste.  The  trio  which 
follows,  between  Roschen,  Franz  and  Mephis- 
topheles, is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
of  the  score  ;  the  dialogue  of  the  two  lovers 
is  gracefully  accompanied  by  a  violin  jjassage, 
interrupted  by  languishing  sighs  of  the  oboe. 
The  fine  phrase  of  the  devil  evoking  sleep 
detaches  itself  upon  a  soft  rustling  of  the 
orchestra ;  the  lovers  yield  to  the  power  of 
the  demon,  and  fall  asleep;  all  is  hushed, 
the  thousand  sounds  of  night  are  lost  in 
space.  The  finale  of  the  first  act  is  an  im- 
portant page,  which  does  not  lack  brilliancy ; 
accordingly,  it  produces  much  effect  when  the 
work  is  performed  in  Paris. 

The  whole  scene  of  witchcraft  which  opens 
the  second  act  is  of  good  color.  '  The  witches' 
chorus  has  sufficient  originalitjf,  and  the  alter- 
nation of  the  melody  from  2-4  to  triple  meas- 
ure has  something  strange  and  fantastical. 
In  the  following  tableau  we  are  before  the 
church  where  is  celebrated  the  marriage  of 
Count  Hugo  and  Kunigunde.  The  religious 
chorus,  in  imitation  of  the  Protestant  chorals, 
has  a  beautiful  effect.  The  young  Rbschen 
then  sings  a  cavatina  in  G  minor,  of  an  ele- 
gant form  and  of  a  harmony  full  of  delicacy. 

The  air  of  Faust  which  follows  contains  a 
beautiful  phrase :  "  Ma  di  Rosa  il  dolce 
amore,"  but  it  soon  plunges  into  a  series  of 
roulades  altogether  unseasonable.  Spohr,  as 
afterwards  Schumann,  has  written  the  part  of 
Faust  for  the  baritone  voice.  So  far,  nothing 
could  be  better ;  the  timbre  of  the  baritone  is 
as  well  suited  as  that  of  the  tenor  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  role ;  but  it  seems  singularly 
exaggerated  to  let  it  roll  down  to  Efiat,  below 
the  bass  staff. ^     Schumann,  on  the  contrary, 


2  Only  once,  to  be  sure,  and  at  tke  extremity  of  a  rapid 
downward  arpeggio.  Some  measures  luitker  011,  Spuhr 
makes  Ms  hero  trill  on  a  low  y. 
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knew  liow  to  guard  against  this  rock.  The 
great  scene  of  the  ball  has  only  halt'  inspired 
the  composer;  the  dialogue  at  the  beginning, 
between  Hugo  and  his  wife,  is  tender  and  lan- 
guishing; the  dance  airs  are  graceful ;  but  the 
final  catastrophe,  the  defiance  of  Hngo  and 
his  duel  with  Faust,  are  not  rendered  in  a 
(sufficiently  impressive  manner.  The  part  of 
the  devil  is  not  put  in  strong  enough  relief ; 
he  acts  no  more  ;  he  sings  a  part ;  he  does 
not  seem  to  direct  this  scene  of  murder  with 
laughter  and  sarcasm  on  his  lijjs  ;  he  is  no 
more  the  demon. 

One  may  bring  the  same  reproach  against 
the  air  which  Mephistopheles  sings  after  this 
great  scene  ;  it  is  diabolical  in  intonation  and 
in  construction,  but  it  is  not  so  in  character. 
There  are  yet  fine  accents  in  the  finale,  touch- 
ing phrases  —  that  of  Riischen  among  others  : 
"  Chi  I'amato  ben  m'addita  ?  "  But  the  author 
has  not  met  with  the  powerful  inspiration 
necessary  to  retrace  in  music  the  ruin  of 
Faust  —  the  eternal  loss  of  the  man  who  has 
given  himself  to  the  Evil  One. 

Such,  sketched  in  rough  outline,  is  this 
work,  which,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  only 
opera  of  Faust  known  and  admired.  It  is 
interesting  to  study.  Of  a  melody  often  a 
little  short  and  devoid  of  originality,  of  a 
very  curiously-wrought,  sometunes  too  learned 
harmony,  this  opera  addresses  itself  more  to 
the  erudite  in  music  than  to  the  mass  of  the 
jjublic.  Nor  is  it  exempt  from  a  fault  with 
which  the  author  has  often  been  reproached, 
and  which  consists  in  accumulating  unlike 
harmonies  in  the  shortest  possible  space,  in 
such  a  manner  as  sometimes  to  make  too 
many  different  chords  pass  under  a  single 
note  of  the  melody.  The  Faust  of  Spohr  is 
anterior  to  Der  Freyschiitz  by  eight  years, 
and  yet  there  exists  between  these  two  works 
a  family  resemblance,  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  taste  for  novel  combinations 
which  Spohr,  like  Weber,  pleased  himself 
with  trying. 

To  judge  it  in  a  word,  Faust  is  the  work  of 
an  artist  whose  temperament  and  faculties 
were  much  less  suited  to  the  theatre  than  to 
instrumental  music,  to  the  symphony.  In 
fact,  although  it  contains  some  fine  pages,  his 
opera  in  general  is  devoid  of  elan,  of  con- 
trasts, of  variety,  of  what  gives  life  to  music, 
and,  above  all,  to  dramatic  music.  And  yet 
Faust  is,  with  Jessonda,  the  best  lyrical  work 
which  he  has  produced. 

"  Faust .'  grand  subject,  worthy  to  inspire 
a  Germanic  muse,"  wrote  Fetis,  at  the  time 
of  its  representation  in  Paris.  "  But  Faust, 
for  the  French,  is  the  work  of  Goethe,  with 
its  beauties,  its  defects,  the  vagueness  of  its 
.style,  and  the  exaggeration  of  its  ideas.  The 
characters  so  strongly  traced,  the  situations 
so  interesting,  although  improbable,  which 
distinguish  this  creation,  are  what  one  desires 
to  see  upon  the  stage.  Unfortunate!}',  noth- 
ing of  all  this  is  found  in  the  formless  Uhretto 
of  which  Spohr  has  written  the  music.  .  . 
Only  a  very  strong  music  could  struggle 
against  the  di.sadvantages  of  such  a  canvas ; 
unhappily  I  am  forced  to  avow  that  that  of 
Faust  is  not  what  was  needed.  It  has  not 
justified  the  high  reputation  of  its  author,  and 


I  have  difficulty  to  persuade  myself  that  this 
is  the  work  of  which  I  have  read  so  many 
praises.  And  do  not  believe  that  the  compo- 
sition here  in  question  is  one  of  those  whose 
novelty  in  kind,  whose  subtle  combinations 
and  aiidacities  demand  time  to  make  them 
comprehended ;  for,  beyond  a  fe^y  modula- 
tions which  are  too  precipitate,  nothing  is 
more  simple  or  less  new  than  this  music. 
From  an  artist  like  Spohr,  accustomed  to 
manage  instrumental  masses,  and  of  whom  I 
have  heard  in  London  a  symphony  full  of 
beautiful  effects,  I  hoped  for  a  vigorous  over- 
ture, analogous  to  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  I  only  feared  to  find  some  Germanisms  a 
little  too  bold ;  instead  of  that,  I  have  heard 
a  symphony  in  the  ancient  manner,  of  a  style 
more  gay  than  sombre,  filled  with  well-worn 
formulas,  and  which  one  would  have  taken 
for  the  overture  of  an  opera  houffe,  if  the 
title  of  the  work  had  not  been  upon  the  play- 
bill. .  .  In  short,  Faust  has  not  justified  the 
hopes  to  which  it  had  given  rise." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mendelssohn,  arriving 
the  next  year  at  Paris,  and,  pressed  by  his 
father  to  choose  a  French  opera  libretto,  in 
the  want  of  a  German  poem  such  as  he  would 
have  liked,  replied  to  him,  in  his  letter  of 
Nov.  19,  1831:  ".  .  .  .  The  success  which 
these  subjects  (La  Muette  and  Guillawme  Tell) 
have  throughout  all  Germany  is  not  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  good  or  dramatic,  for 
Guillaume  Tell  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other ;  but  it  is  because  they  come  from  Paris 
and  have  pleased  there.  Assuredly  if  there  is 
a  road  to  take  to  be  appreciated  in  Germany, 
it  is  that  which  passes  through  Paris  and  Lon- 
don ;  yet  it  is  not  the  only  one,  as  is  proved 
not  only  by  all  of  Weber,  but  by  Spohr  himself, 
whose  Faust  is  now  placed  here  hi  the  rank 
of  classical  music,  and  will  be  given  the  next 
season  at  the  Grand  Opera  of  London.  .   .  ." 

A  few  years  after  being  played  at  Paris,  in 
German,  this  opera  was  sung  at  Marseilles,  in 
French.  It  had  been  translated  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  theatre,  Clerisseau,  and  by  an  artist 
of  the  orchestra,  De  Groot,  the  fatlier  of  M. 
Ad.  de  Groot,  who  was  chef-d' orchestre  at  the 
Chatelet  and  at  the  Vaudeville.  Hebert, 
the  husband  of  Mme.  Hebert-Massy,  played 
Faust;  Potet,  Mephistopheles;  and  Mme.. 
Margueron,  Eose.  To  break  the  monotony 
of  the  work,  the  director  conceived  the  idea 
of  introducing  into  it  some  dancing  airs,  and 
De  Groot  undertook  to  compose  them,  pre- 
serving his  incognito.  The  opera  was  only 
half  successful,  but  the  dance  music  made  a 
furore.  The  whole  Marseillaise  public  was 
in  ecstacy,  declaring  that  never  had  Spohr 
composed  anything  so  beautiful  as  these  airs 
de  ballet ;  that  it  was  the  most  charming  page 
of  his  opera,  that  none  but  a  German  musi- 
cian was  capable  of  writing  such  delicious 
dance  airs,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  Good  care  was  taken 
not  to  undeceive  these  enthusiastic  admirers, 
and  they  continued  to  fete  De  Groot,  under 
cover  of  Spohr,  just  as  one  day  at  Paris 
they  applauded  I'he  Flight  into  Egypt,  by 
Pierre  Ducre,  which  they  would  not  have 
failed  to  hiss  under  the  name  of  Boi'Jioz  ;  and 
just  as  our  fathers  ha<l  recf'ived  witli  cndiu- 
siasm,  under  the  name  of  Gluck,  Lns  Dan- 


aides,  a  masterpiece  which  they  would  perhaps 

have  disdained  if   it  had  been  signed  Salieri. 

( To  be  continued.) 


HANDEL'S    CONCERTOS    FOR    ORGAN 
AND  ORCHESTRA.  1 


M.   GCIL3IANT    AND   M.    COLONKE. 


At  the  admirable  concerts  organized  by  M. 
Guilmant  at  the  Trocadero,  the  intelligent  specta- 
tors, tlioughtfully  listening  to  his  marvelous  pro- 
gramme, honor  in  him  the  musician  who  has  been 
the  first  to  reveal  to  us  the  superb  concertos 
written  for  the  organ  and  the  orchestra  by  Han- 
del. And  so  we  think  we  are  responding  to  a 
desire  generally  manifested,  in  presenting  these 
concertos  in  a  serious  study  from  an  aesthetic  and 
a  technical  point  of  view. 

This  work  of  Handel  is  the  historical  revela- 
tion of  a  wliole  epoch  and  a  whole  civilization. 
.  .  .  AVe  begin  at  once  the  scientific  analysis  of 
the  four  concertos  already  heard  at  the  Tro- 
cadero, and  henceforth  preserved  in  certain  mem- 
ories as  a  feast  of  the  mind  and  soul,  through 
the  memorable  interpretation  of  them  by  MM. 
Guilmant  and  Colonne  with  his  select  orchestra. 

Handel's  concertos,  so  popular  in  England,  in 
Germany,  in  Scandinavia,  are,  according  to  Fetis, 
eighteen  in  number.  Treuttel  has  published 
them  in  three  series  of  six  each.  We  find  in 
reality  but  seventeen  concertos  for  organ  and 
instruments,  to  which  must  he  added  six  con- 
certos for  organ  without  instruments,  makino' 
twenty-three  in  all.  Schcelcher,  who  is  law  in 
this  matter,  verifies  but  seventeen.  In  the  edi- 
tion of  Walsh,  recognized  and  signed  by  Handel, 
the  last  six  concertos  present  themselves  uninstru- 
mented.  For  the  first  two  only,  in  this  series, 
is  the  instrumentation  indicated,  but  it  has  not 
been  discovered.  M.  Guilmant  has  never  been 
able  to  find  it  in  England,  and  we  remember  that 
in  our  original  edition  this  orchestration  was  want- 
ing. This  precious  edition,  the  loss  of.  which  is 
irreparable,  had  been  personally  presented  to  us 
by  M.  Louis  Blanc  from  London,  at  the  request 
of  Mme.  George  Sand.  To  make  it  complete, 
M.  Louis  Blanc  had  availed  himself  of  the 
researches  of  English  publishers  and  musicoo-- 
raphers.  During  the  bombardment  of  1871  it 
was  all  destroyed. 

Of  the  seventeen  concertos,  M.  Guilmant  has 
chosen  the  four  which  he  preferred,  which  popu- 
lar success  has  always  consecrated,  and  whiah 
the  savants  cite  for  models.  All  the  other  con- 
certos are  also  interesting,  and  tliey  will  be 
executed  and  applauded  in  their  turn.  But  in 
the  four  now  known,  and  famiUar  to  French  audi- 
ences, are  well  summed  up  the  genius  of  Handel, 
his  exquisite  and  superior  style,  his  expert  hand, 
and  that  cleverness  of  expression  and  of  mise-en- 
scine  which  prove  that  the  great  man  elaborated 
his  thought  and  his  success,  and  consulted  the 
pleasures  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  austere 
exigencies  of  art.  Our  study  will  consult  the 
dates  and  numerical  order  in  the  work  of  the 
master,  and  will  then  proceed  historically. 

The  first  concerto  is  in  G  minor  and  major. 
It  is  divided,  like  nearly  all  the  concertos,  into 
four  parts,  or  two  double  parts.  The  first  jiicce 
is  marked  Lm-f/helli)  e  staccato,  a  strange  indica- 
tion wluch  belongs  to  Handel.  It  is  in  .3-4  tempo. 
The  organ  plays  here  the  part  of  a  dreamy  per- 
sonage, and  maintains  itself  in  solemn  contrast 
with  the  nervous  and  jerky  movement  of  the 
orcliestra.  The  debate  terminates,  the  instru- 
ments reproduce  the  accents  of  the  organ,  and  at 
the  enil,  organ  and  orchestra  unite  in  an  energetic 
anrl  masculine  ensemble. 


'  We  translate  from  Le  Minestrel,  Paris,  June  20, 


July  17,   1880.] 
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The  Allegro,  in  G  major,  is  very  brilliant.  It 
is  cut  by  an  e.xpressive  phrase  resumed,  now  by 
the  organ,  now  by  the  orchestra.  We  give  it  in 
substance  on  account  of  its  rare  charm,  and  on 
account  of  certain  allurements  of  expression,  and 
a  certain  changeful  pla-^  of  form,  in  which  is 
revealed  all  that  Handel's  muse  contained  of 
what  is  learned,  coquettish,  exquisite. 


This  Allegro  is  chained  to  the  preceding  piece 
by  a  cadence  which  presents  itself  invariably  in 
each  concerto,  major  or  minor,  and  which  is  quite 
characteristic.  In  the  organ,  part  it  is  generally 
surmounted  by  the  words  ad  libitum.  One  can 
then  vary  it,  as  in  an  example  which  will  be  seen 
in  the  second  concerto  before  the  finale.  In  this 
cadence,  which  ends  on  the  dominant,  we  recog- 
nize a  familiar  process  of  Handel's  for  binding 
the  pieces  together,  making  a  bridge  between  two 
pieces  of  contradictory  physiognomy,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  leaps  from  an  Adagio  to  a  brill- 
iant Finale. 
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The  Finale  is  an  Andante  in  3-8  tempo.  It 
moves  with  the  elegant  gait  of  a  minuet.  The 
violins  and  the  organ  question  and  respond,  then 
blend  in  variations  in  which  the  organ  monopo- 
lizes the  preponderating  part.  The  working  out 
of  this  concerto  is  very  fine  and  very  profound. 
Piquant  sonorities  abound  in  it.  The  serene  joy- 
ousness  of  Handel  sets  every  phrase  in  sunshine. 
Here  there  is  nothing  of  that  doctrinal  hypocrisy 
which  under  a  pedantic  mantle  hides  poverty  of 
imagination,  absence  of  knowledge  and  emptiness 
of  brain.  Of  all  the  concertos  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  purely  musical  sense.  .  .  . 

The  second  concerto  is  in  B  flat.  It  begins,  as 
Handel  marks  it,  A  tempo  ordinario,  e  staccato. 
It  is  in  4-4  measure.  The  chords  are  very  large. 
The  whole  has  a  beautiful  gait.  A  moment  of 
repose  arrives,  and  we  hear  the  habitual  cadence. 
The  Allegro  moves  off  lithe  and  slender,  like  the 
popular  inspirations  of  England  in  its  historic 
songs  and  dances.  It  is  well  known  that  a  whole 
marvelous  library  of  these  has  been  preserved, 
and  that  Handel  had  a  deep  acquaintance  with 
all  tliis  jewelry.  Our  French  public  thrilled  to 
these  accents  as  if  it  recognized  them :  and  this 
is  explained  when  we  think  how  much  the  popu- 
lar music  over  all  the  planet  is  animated  with  the 
same  inspirations. 

We  will  give  a  single  example.  In  1 758,  the 
English  being  at  war  with  France,  a  company  of 
Welsh  mountaineers  disembarked  on  the  beach 
of  Saint-Cast  in  our  old  Bi-itanny.  Immediately 
the  Breton  peasants  seized  their  muskets  and 
flung  themselves  before  the  enemy.  All  of  a  sud- 
den the  Welsh  mountaineers  intone  their  song  of 
•  war.  The  arms  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  Bret- 
ons,    Our  peasants  lialt,  and,  in  their  turn,  with 


a  strong  voice,  full  of  sobs,  they  join  their  French 
music  with  the  Welsh  music,  and  sing  the  same 
warlike  hymn,  at  once  Welsh  ami  Breton,  which, 
in  the  two  camps,  the  combatants  have  heard 
during  their  infancy  and  have  repeated  all  their 
lives.  Same  words,  same  music.  On  both  sides 
the  officers,  Welsh  and  Breton,  give  the  command 
to  fire  in  the  same  language.  How  can  they 
fight,  how  can  they  kill  each  other  I  The  arms 
are  thrown  aside,  tears  run  from  all  eyes,  they 
embrace.  Together  they  sound  forth  the  same 
hymn,  which  is  no  longer  a  song  of  war,  but  a 
song  of  reconciliation. 

The  Adagio  is  a  recitative  confided  to  the 
organ,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  harmonies  of 
string  instruments.  It  is  again  tied  to  the  Alleg- 
ro by  the  inevitable  cadence  on  the  dominant, 
but  this  time  with  an  ornamentation  on  the  organ 
which  we  copy  from  the  edition  of  Walsh. 


In  the  Allegro  ma  nan  presto  we  find  again  the 
easy  carriage  of  minuets,  the  grace,  the  gayetj^, 
and  that  freshness  of  soul  which  Handel  pre- 
served through  all  his  life,  as  an  artist  and  as  a 
man. 

The  gift  of  communication  with  the  public 
belongs  essentially  to  Handel.  The  popular  fibre 
is  in  him.  The  artistic  mediocrit)'  of  a  stiff  and 
formal  talent,  seek  it  not  in  this  musician.  He 
has  neither  puerility,  nor  affectation.  His  lively 
perception,  his  vast  knowledge,  his  active  thought 
renew  themselves  from  the  songs  and  dances  of 
a  triple  nationality  :  Ireland,  Scotland,  England. 
You  will  feel  the  breath  and  balm  thereof  in  the 
fourth  concerto,  in  F.  ]\I.  Guilmant  had  happily 
chosen  it  to  inaugurate  his  seances  and  win  the 
public  at  a  blow.  Aristotle  and  his  learned  cabal. 
La  Ilarpe  and  Lebatteux  have  nothing  to  be  seen 
here.  We  have  politely  taken  leave  of  them,  to 
t^ive  reception  to  Shakespeare  and  his  undisci- 
plined beauties,  to  Milton,  religiously  inspired,  to 
Dante,  to  Ariosto,  to  Cervantes,  to  Moliere,  to 
all  the  geniuses  whose  thought  is  deep,  undulating, 
luminous  as  the  vast,  vague  expanse  of  the 
Indian  oceans.  The  beginning  is  in  unison  and 
challenges  attention.  The  musician  meant  to 
strike  sure  and  quick.  The  phrase  is  energetic ; 
the  Andante  announces  itself  by  successions  of 
orandiose  chords  confided  to  the  organ  and 
repeated  by  the  instruments.  It  continues  in 
delicate  outlines,  in  light  phrases,  which  form  an 
opposition  with  the  beginning.  The  organ  com- 
mences, the  orchestra  responds ;  then  there  un- 
rolls, in  triplets,  a  fine  ribbon  of  lyric  arabesques. 
M.  Guilmant  lets  them  fall  from  his  delicate,  free 
fino-ers  like  the  scattered  drops  of  a  summer 
shower,  while  a  rainbow  detaches  itself  upon  the 
stormy  horizon.  A  double  thought  appears  in 
all  this  clever  and  simple  arrangement.  It  is  the 
relin-ious  sentiment,  and  the  sentiment  of  ele- 
gance, of  fine  ornamentation.  Then  comes  the 
episode,  an  air  declaimed  by  a  solo  register,  and 
the  traditional  cadence  which  binds  the  Adagio 
to  the  Finale.  Maurice  Cristal. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CARL   KEEBS.i 

Carl  Krebs,  Boyal  Saxon  Capelhneisler,  died  at 
Dresden  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  May, 
and,  though  he  had  been  suffering  for  some  time, 
his  death  was  somewhat  unexpected.  By  this 
sad  event,  musical  art  loses  another  of  its  well- 


1  From  the  Sli/nale. 


approved  and  renowned  old  masters,  one  of  those 
genuine  musicians  with  whose  name  an  entire 
chapter  of  the  history  of  art  is  closely  mixed  up. 
It  was  in  a  triple  capacity  that  Carl  Krebs  at- 
tained celebrity  :  he  was  a  distinguished  pianist, 
a  sterling  composer,  and  an  excellent  conductor, 
displaying  in  the  last  character  rare  energy,  men- 
tal freshness,  and  vigor,  up  to  a  very  advanced 
age.  As  an  artist  active  in  only  the  best  sense,  be 
was,  as  a  man,  universally  beloved  and  esteemed, 
being  one  wl^o,  in  the  thorough  uprightness  and 
honesty  of  his  nature,  met  everybody  oijenly  and 
frankly,  and  was  utterly  ignorant  of  petty  pro- 
fessional envy. 

Born  on  th'e  16th  of  January,  1804,  at  iSTurera- 
berg,  Carl  Krebs  soon  lost  his  mother,  Charlotte 
Miedke,  an  excellent  singer,  who  died  at  Stutt- 
gart, and,  with  his  father's  consent,  he  was  adopt- 
ed by  Herr  Krebs,  a  member  of  the  ojjcratic 
compan)-  at  the  Theatre  Royal  there.  His  extra- 
ordinary natural  gifts  were  shown  even  in  his 
earliest  boyhood,  and,  in  his  sixth  year,  he  was 
one  of  the  child-phenomenons  of  that  time.  He 
played  pianoforte  concertos  by  Mozart  and 
Dussek,  and,  when  seven  years  of  age,  wrote  his 
first  opera,  Feodora,  to  a  libretto  of  Kotzebue's. 
In  1825  he  went  to  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  himself  in  thorough-bass  and  establish- 
ino-  still  more  firmly  his  reputation  as  a  pianist. 
A  year  later  he  received  his  appointment  as  third 
Capellmeister  at  the  Karnthnerthor-Theatrc,  and 
it  was  under  his  direction  that  La  Dame  Blanche 
and  Le  MaQon  were  performed  there  for  the  first 
time.  The  year  1827  saw  him  exchange  this 
honorable  sphere  of  action  for  Hambm-gh,  whither 
he  was  invited,  on  brilliant  terms,  as  conductor  at 
the  Stadttheater,  then  just  built.  He  exercized 
an  extraordinary  inlluence  on  the  elevation  of 
musical  matters,  in  the  old  Hanse-Town.  For 
ten  years  he  organized  grand  musical  perform- 
ances, which,  in  their  way,  were  musical  festivals, 
held  in  high  esteem  far  and  wide.  In  Hamburgh, 
too,  he  wrote  his  opera  Aynes  Bernauer  —  he  had 
previously  completed  another,  Sylva,  in  Vienna  — 
and  produced  it  in  1843,  with  gratifying  success. 
He  retained  his  appointment  for  twenty-four 
vears,  till,  in  1850,  be  received  an  offer  from  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Dresden,  and,  to  the  great  regret 
of  the  Hamburghers,  accepted  it.  In  June,  of 
the  same  year,  he  entered  on  his  new  duties,  and, 
at  the  age  of  forty-six,  married  Aloyse  Miehalesi, 
till  1870  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Dres- 
den Royal  Opera.  She  was  his  second  wife,  his 
first  having  been  Adelheid  von  Cotta,  whom  he 
married  at  Stuttgart  on  the  6th  of  June,  1828, 
and  who  died  on  the  9th  of  December,  1847.  A 
daughter  born  of  the  second  marriage,  has  added 
fresh  lustre  to  her  father's  name ;  that  daughter 
is  Marie  Krebs,  the  pianist. 

At  the  end  of  July,  1872,  Krebs  gave  up  his 
post  at  the  Theatre  Ro}-al,  and  retained  only  the 
direction  of  the  sacred  music  at  the  Royal  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  for  which  he  composed  several 
valuable  masses  and  cantatas,  as  well  as  a  "  Te 
Deum."  Of  his  other  compositions,  his  brilliant 
pianoforte  pieces  and  songs  were  especially 
successful,  some  of  the  latter,  the  one  entitled 
"  An  Adelheid,"  for  instance,  obtaining  world- 
wide renown. 

The  deceased  enjoyed  the  rare  happiness  of 
celebrating  on  the  1st  of  April,  1876,  his  fiftieth 
anniversary  as  a  conductor.  On  that  occasion, 
the  numberless  congratulations  and  offerings  from 
all  points  of  the  compass,  as  well  as  the  various 
marks  of  distinction  from  crowned  heads,  pro\ed 
once  more  in  what  high  esteem  his  professional 
services  and  busy  life  were  held.  As  recently  as 
June,  1878,  he  conducted,  with  vigor  unimpaired, 
a  part  of  the  musical  performances  organized  to 
celebrate  the  Silver  Wedding  of  the  Royal 
couple  of  Saxony.     Since  last  Autumn  he  was 
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ailing,  but  no  one  expected  so  soon  the  hour  ivliicli 
would  summon  the  youthful  old  man,  whose  intel- 
lect was  as  bright  as  ever,  fi-oni  the  life  to  which 
he  was  so  attached. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  his  mortal  remains  were 
laid  in  their  last  resting-place.  The  evening 
before,  the  Dresden  Liedertafel  gave  him  who  for 
years  had  been  an  honorary  member  a  funeral 
serenade  by  torch-light.  Manifestations  of  pro- 
found sympathy  were  received  from  various 
])laces ;  the  Brunswick  Ducal  Chapel  forwarded, 
through  Ilerr  Abt,  their  conductor,  a  cushion  with 
laurel,  and  a  large  number  of  laurel  wreaths  were 
sent  by  professional  admirers  and  private  friends 
in  Hamburgh.  All  the  most  prominent  represent- 
atives of  art  and  science  in  Dresden  attended 
the  funeral,  and  the  imposing  procession  wended 
its  way  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery 
to  the  strains  of  Chopin's  Fnn?ral  March.  At 
the  grave,  Herr  StoUe,  Court  Chaplain  and  Presi- 
dent, first  delivered  an  address  in  the  name  of 
the  Church,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Pabst, 
Hofrath,  speaking  in  that  of  the  Direction  General 
of  the  Theatre  Royal.  Herr  Miiller,  cantor,  as 
representing  the  choir,  recited  some  valedictory 
verses.  After  a  composition  of  the  deceased 
Master  had  been  given  by  the  chorus  from  the 
Theatre  Royal,  the  proceedings  were  brought  to 
a  close  with  a  "  Salve,  Regina,"  sung  by  the 
choir-bovs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


DR.  RITTER  ON  "  CHAMBER  MUSIC." 

Dr.  Frederic  L.  Ritter's  lecture  in  Standard 
Hall,  New  York,  on  May  13th,  concerning  the 
historical  and  ajsthetical  development  of  "  Cham- 
ber Music,"  (says  our  contemporary.  The  Muxical 
Recieir),  was  one  of  the  most  instructive  as  well 
as  entertaining  events  of  the  musical  season.  No 
other  musician  in  this  country  has  a  more  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  such  subjects  and  no  other  is 
morT;  practised  in  their  exposition  than  Dr.  Rit- 
ter,  who,  by  similar  instruction  of  numerous  stu- 
dents at  Vassar  College  (-who  afterwards  return 
to  their  homes  all  over  the  land)  is  continually 
sowing  the  seeds  for  future  development  in  this 
country.  Music  as  an  art  is  a  growth.  When, 
in  this  sense,  it  is  not  indigenous  to  our  soil,  it 
must  be  transplanted  here  ;  and  that  is  what  is 
going  on  at  present  —  thanks  to  many  pioneers 
who  have  patiently  filled  among  us  for  many 
years. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Americans  is  a 
love  for  sensationalism ;  and  it  is  against  the 
abuse  of  this  characteristic  as  applied  to  art  that 
the  leaders  of  taste  find  it  most  necessary  to 
guard.  Hence,  music  which,  while  good,  is  char- 
acterized also  by  high  coloring  and  varied  adorn- 
ment, is  more  apt  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
multitude  than  good  music  (and  even  better  mu- 
sic) with  less  flashy  pretensions.  Anything, 
therefore,  which  tends  to  make  more  intelligent 
the  appreciation  of  the  less  obtrusive  merits  of 
good  works,  by  explanation  and  illustration  of 
•works  which  are  characterized  almost  exclusively 
by  such  refined  beauties,  should  be  heartily  wel- 
comed in  our  midst.  Of  such  good  service  are  the 
various  "chamber-music"  concerts  now  increas- 
ing in  numl>er  in  many  American  cities;  of  such 
good  service,  also,  was  Dr.  Ritter's  lecture  last 
week,  when  the  professor  was  assisted  in  the  illus- 
tration of  his  subject  by  so  good  a  string  quartet 
as  Messrs.  Brandt,  Schwarz,  Matzka  and  Berg- 
ner,  and  accompanist  as  Mr.  .J.  H.  Wilson. 

There  were  two  fads  which  im]]rcssed  most 
prominently  those  who  list<:ned  thoughtfully  to 
the  lecture  and  the  illustrations;  and  these  were: 
first,  the  fact  that  mu!<ic  is  a  growth  ;  for  you 
could  almost  see  the  sprouting  as  the  first  six  illus- 
trations were  played,  Ixrginning  with  the  in('oni- 
plcle  and  monotonous  long  chords  of  Maschera 


(1593)  and  culminating  in  Corelli's  soulful  "  Ada- 
gio "  for  violin  (1700),  played  on  the  'cello  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Bergner  in  his  noblest  style ;  and 
}'ou  could  see  in  the  later  composers  represented 
(ending  with  Haydn)  the  germs  of  expansion  into 
the  subsequent  development  of  Mozart,  Beethoven 
and  others.  Secondly,  the  individuality  of  the 
various  composers,  notwithstanding  their  depend- 
ence on  the  past,  was  brought  out  into  striking 
prominence.  For  example.  Bach,  Handel  and 
Haydn  could  easily  have  been  identified  from  their 
handiwork  without  the  appearance  of  their  names 
upon  the  programme  of  theu-  selections  which 
were  played. 

The  lecture  was,  in  substance,  as  follows : 
Modern  instrumental  music  owes  its  most  essential 
aesthetic  qualities  to  the  development  of  the  diflferent 
forms  of  chamber  music,  culminating  in  that  of  the 
sonata.  A  fine  understanding  of  the  forms  of  chamber 
music  is  sure  to  widen  the  listener's  horizon,  and  to 
stimulate  his  appreciation  of  the  large  orchestral  forms. 
In  the  illustrations  of  such  an  historical  sketch  as  the 
present,  we  can  not  expect  to  fiud  invariably  the  finish, 
the  melodic  charm,  the  harmonic  variety  of  our  classic 
epoch.  Some  possess  merely  au  historical  interest; 
euphony,  perfection  of  form,  and  sufficient  emotional 
expression  and  meaning  are  yet  wanting.  In  listening 
to  them  the  hearer  must  transplant  himself  mentally 
into  that  epocli  during  which  tliey  were  written. 

Giovanni  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina  died  at  Rome  in  the 
year  159-1.  He  was  a  composer  f:imous,  not  alone  on 
account  of  his  unique,  unsurpassed  genius,  as  evinced 
in  his  wonderful  works,  hut  also  as  the  artist  pointed 
out  by  history  as  the  one  in  whose  laboi'S  culminated 
the  first  great  epoch  of  Christian  musical  art  develop- 
ment —  based  then  exclusively  upon  the  culture  of 
vocal  music.  When  music  began  to  he  associated  with 
religions  service,  the  human  voice  was  considered  the 
only  appropriate  organ  to  sound  God's  praises.  But, 
besides,  before  the  perfection  of  artificial  instruments, 
tins  natural  organ  was  the  best  at  the  disposal  of  luen 
for  artistic  purposes.  During  the  medi;eval  period, 
Harmony,  the  great  vital  agent  of  modern  music,  was 
discovered,  and  Counterpoint  (the  art  of  uniting  tivo 
or  more  distinct  melodies  into  one  logical  form,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  harmonic  basis  as  the  fiower  grows  out 
of  the  root)  was  invented  and  perfected,  and  straight- 
way became  the  almost  exclusive  mode  of  composing 
both  sacred  and  secular  works.  Variety  of  timbre  and 
compass  of  the  different  voices  afforded  full  scope  for 
the  most  complicated  contrapuntal  development. 

With  Palestrina  the  climax  of  that  age  was  reached 
and  even  the  germs  of  the  coming  epoch  were  mani- 
fested. The  invention  of  instruments  led  to  transposi- 
tion for  them  of  prevailing  vocal  pieces.  But  the  in- 
struments of  that  time  were  not  considered  capable  of 
responding  to  the  artistic  requirements  of  the  learned 
contrapuntists.  Minstrels  and  strolling  players  were 
the  agents  of  this  transition.  Gradually  these  instru- 
meuts  found  their  way  into  the  music-rooms  of  princes 
and  nobles  and  into  monastery  halls,  whence  eventually 
they  took  a  foothold  iu  the  organ  gallery  of  the  cathe- 
dral —  lending,  although  still  awkward  in  form  and  in 
production  of  tone,  additional  power  and  brilliancy  to 
the  vocal  parts. 

For  the  present  purpose,  attention  will  be  confined 
to  those  of  the  instruments  of  that  time  which  were 
played  with  a  bow  upon  strings  and  belonging  to  the 
family  of  violins.  These  were  first  thought  of  as  imi- 
tations, in  diversity  and  compass,  of  the  human  voice; 
and  consequently,  the  treble  violin,  the  alto  or  tenor 
viola  and  the  bass  violoncello  were  produced;  and 
their  introduction  revolutionized  music  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  great  modern  orchestra. 

The  first  development  of  the  art  of  composition  and 
performance  along  this  line  originated,  like  the  most 
important  musical  forms,  in  Italy;  and,  of  course,  the 
first  improvements  in  formal  construction  of  stringed 
instruments,  so  as  to  become  artistically  manageable, 
emanated  from  Italy.  At  the  end  of  the  Kith  and  be- 
ginning of  tlie  17th  century,  the  Gabriclis  (Andrea  and 
his  nephew,  Giovanni)  hiid  already  begun  to  a.ssign  to 
the  violin  important  parts  in  connection  with  other 
instruments.  About  tlie  .same  time,  Olaudio  Monte- 
verde,  distingui.slied  also  in  the  (h-amatic  development 
of  tlie  opera,  penetrated  deeper  into  the  true  character 
and  tcchidcal  capabilities  of  tin;  violin  and  discovered 
that  motion,  rather  than  the  susUduing  of  tones,  is  the 
essential  element  of  stringed  instruments.  On  this 
principle  he  was  able  to  give  to  some  of  the  scenes  in 
his  openis  increased  vivacity,  intensity,  and  dramatic 
expression.  H^i  introduced,  also,  tlu;  "tremolo''  and 
the  "pizzicato."  The.sc  changes,  of  course,  incited  play- 


ers to  new  efforts;  and  so,  giadually  composilions  for 
stringed  instruments  alone  began  to  be  written  —  the 
first  models  for  their  forms  (aside  from  the  dances) 
being  found  in  the  vocal  music,  and  the  new  composi- 
tions being  written  in  accordance  with  the  strict  rules 
of  counterpoint.  Often,  too,  vocal  pieces  were  played 
instrumentally,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  nat- 
ural capabilities  of  the  'diif erent  instruments.  The 
composers  even  wrote  on  the  title-pages  of  their  motets, 
madrigals,  canzonetta,s,  etc,  "  Da  cantare  e  sonare" — 
to  be  sung,  or  pdayed  on  instruments.  And  even  in 
distinctively  instrumental  works  at  that  time,  the  vocal 
fonns  were  closely  followed.  The  harmonic  construc- 
tion, like  that  in  vocal  pieces,  was  based  upon  the  old 
ecclesiastical  modes,  which  differed,  in  many  essential 
points,  from  our  modern  major  and  minor  keys.  All 
this  imparts  to  tliese  early  instrumental  efforts  an  air 
of  stiffness,  awkwardness  and  archaic  quaintuess.  The 
instruments  sound  as  if  groping  in  the  dark,  outside  of 
their  natural  sphere,  and  endeavoring  to  find  a  more 
congenial,  artistic  existence,  AU  these  pecidiarities 
are  presented  by  the  first  illustration,  a  "  Canzon  "  by 
Florentine  Maschera,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  Kjth  cen- 
tury, lived  in  Brescia,  as  organist  of  the  cathedral,  and 
was  considered  a  very  able  musician.  The  piece,  pub- 
lished in  1593,  was  originally  written  for  organ ;  but, 
the  four  parts  having  been  printed  separately,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  it  was  intended  to  be  played  also  by 
four  instruments.  What  kind  of  instruments  the  com- 
poser neglected  to  state.  The  piece  is  in  two  parts, 
each  to  be  repeated.  The  first  has  twenty  :ind  the 
second  has  thirty  measures,  closing  with  a  "  coda  "  of 
seven  bars.  This  form,  though  in  an  improved  state, 
we  meet  again  in  the  modern  sonata  as  illustrated  by 
Haydn.  In  each  part  one  principle  "motivo"  is  worked 
out  contrapuntally.  Our  modern  tonality,  G  minor, 
already  predominates.  Each  part  closes  upon  the  key 
—  the  decisive  interval  (the  third)  wdiich  would  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  chord,  being,  however,  left 
out;  while  the  closing  chord  of  the  whole  piece  sounds 
that  of  G  m.ajor.  This  is  a  characteristic  harmonic 
peculiarity  used  in  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical 
modes  —  its  ruison  d'etre  being  based  on  acoustic 
grounds. 

Here  followed  the  performance  of  Maschera's 
"Canzon,"  and  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  it  shows  the  melodic  element  in  its  veriest 
infancy. 

Only  when  forms  could  be  constructed  with  a  regard 
to  the  tone-element  and  the  technical  character  of  tlie 
different  instruments,  was  au  independent  and  original 
instrumental  melody  possible.  As  composers  began  to 
understand  tlie  distinctive  marks  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  the  manifold,  rich  resources  that  lay  dor- 
mant within  those  strings,  chaos  began  also  to  disap- 
pear, and,  step  by  step,  the  previously  almost  identical 
forms  of  Toccata,  Canzona,  Preludia,  etc.,  received 
more  logical,  a-sthetic  sh.apes.  One  became  slower  in 
motion  and  broader  in  melodic  phrasing  ;  another 
moved  more  swiftly,  its  aesthetic  construction  being 
characterized  by  shorter  themes  and  simpler  rhythmi- 
cal phrasing.  Thus  each  separate  movement  adopted 
a  distinct  character  and  individual  physiognomy.  One 
was  called  Allegro ;  another.  Adagio;  a  third,  Presto, 
and  so  on.  Eventually  they  were  united  iu  a  succes- 
sive progression,  in  order  to  form  relieving  .Tsthetie 
contrasts.  This  was  the  origin  of  that  noble  form,  the 
Sonata,  \yhich  eventually  enabled  the  genius  of  a 
Haydn,  a  Mozart  and  a  Beethoven  to  create  so  many 
immortal  works.  It  became  at  once  the  favorite  form 
of  the  old  Italian  instrumental  composers.  The  word 
Sonata  is  derived  from  Siioimre  (to  sound)  and  was 
used  at  first  to  signify  that  a  piece  was  to  be  played  by 
instruments,  instead  of  being  sung. 

Afterwards  the  word  came  to  signify  a  distinct  form 
of  instrumental  music;  and  stiU  Later  (about  11)50)  it 
began  to  be  nsed  interchangeably  with  the  word  Sin- 
fonia  (symphony)  —  there  existing  no  formal  distinc- 
tion between  the  two. 

(Conclusion  in  next  Number.) 


Vienna,  —  Beethoven's  statue,  wdiicli  was  inaugu- 
rated on  the  1st  of  May  last,  is  the  work  of  the 
sculjitor  Zumbusch;  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Kxbibition  and  formed  one  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  Austro-Hungarian  farade  in  the  Rue 
des  Nations,  About  ,£7,G00  have  been  collected 
towards  the  monument.  The  I'.mpcror  of  Austria 
gave  1,0()()  florins,  the  Vienna  opera  1,04.1  (the  result 
of  a  reiirescnlation  of  Fldclio),  Liszt  10,390  florins 
(tjie  proceeds  of  a  concert),  and  Verdi  500  francs  — 
.several  musical  societies,  the  Conservatoires  of 
Vienna,    Munich,    Brussels,    Baltimore,  etc,   have 
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also  subscribed  various  suras.  —  It  is  proposed  to 
perform  Wagner's  opera,  Tristan  uiid  Isolde  at  the 
Imperial  Opera.  The  master  will  stop  at  Vienna 
on  his  return  from  Italy  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  superintendent  of  the  opera  house  for  the 
execution  of  his  work.  He  will  be  invited  to  direct 
personally  the  first  performance  of  Tristan. 


SDluigJjt'^  S'ournal  of  Sl^ujsic. 
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MUSIC  AT  COLLEGE  FESTIVALS. 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  hopeless  problems, 
like  tlie  squaring  of  the  circle.  It  would  natu- 
rally be  presumed  that  a  time-honored,  cultured 
University,  classical  in  everythin<;  else,  and  fond 
of  the  dear  old  "classic  shades,"  and  setting  a 
model  in  all  the  arts  and  intluences  of  refinement, 
would  also,  in  its  annnal  festivals,  Commence- 
ments, dinners  and  processions  of  Alumni  and 
societies  of  the  elect,  set  a  liigh  example  of  mu- 
sic sucli  as  could  be  regarded  as  in  some  sense 
classical,  —  at  all  events  superior,  tasteful,  apro- 
pos of  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  occasion, 
and  as  well  worth  listening  to  as  the  orations, 
poems,  toasts  and  after-dinner  speeches.  Where, 
if  not  to  a  University,  should  we  look  for  such 
line  ministry  of  the  tone-art  ? 

Several  times,  in  summers  past,  have  we  allud- 
ed to  the  condition  of  things  in  this  respect  at  the 
ancient  seat  of  our  own  Alma  Mater,  Harvtard. 
The  plea  for  all  siiorteomings  has  always  been 
economy,  the  want  of  means.  A  cheap  mili- 
tary band,  mostly  brass,  to  regulate  the  tramp 
of  the  procession  from  the  library  to  the  the- 
atre and  to  the  dining'tiall,  has  been  the  last 
extremity  of  grace,  and  grudgingly  alloived. 
This  band,  in  furtherance  of  the  same  economy, 
has  entered  the  hall  with  the  procession,  and  fur- 
nisheil  such  occasional  preludes,  interludes,  diver- 
timentl,  echoes  to  patriotic  toasts  and  speeches, 
as  were  deemed  appropriate,— though  nine  times 
in  ten  they  are  most  inappropriate.  For  instance, 
at  the  Alumni  dinners  of  several  summers  past, 
the  band,  stationed  in  that  sacred  entrance  tran- 
sept of  the  memorial  tablets,  lias  kept  up  its  ring- 
ing march  until  all  the  classes  have  entered  the 
vast  dining-hall,  and  then  ascending  to  the  end 
gallery  has  prolonged  its  stunning  brazen  din,  so 
overwhelming  that  no  one  could  talk  or  even 
think,  for  some  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  until  all 
were  seated.  For  the  rest,  an  occasional  operatic 
pot-pourri,  or  sentimental  air,  or  galop,  would  be 
pla3ed,  out  of  all  relation  to  what  was  passing, 
and  apparently  for  no  end  whatever,  but  to  relieve 
the  tediousness  of  speech. 

This  time  (Commencement  1880),  the  manage- 
ment —  whether  the  young  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  his  heroic  way,  or  the  Committee  of 
the  Alumni,  we  are  not  informed  —  as  if  ashamed 
of  past  short-comings,  surprised  the  sons  of  Har- 
vard, assembled  for  the  annual  procession,  with 
a  practical  joke  —  there  was  no  hand  at  all  !  The 
hot,  dusty  march,  huddling  and  measureless, 
seemed  doubly  long  and  tiresome.  No  note  of 
music  of  any  kind,  in  Sanders  Theatre,  or  in  the 
dining-hall,  except  the  venerable  hymn  :  "  Give 
ear,  my  children,"  to  the  tune  of  Saint  Martin's 
led  off  by  the  venerable  ex-librarian.  Well,  per- 
haps this  was  better,  for  once,  than  the  old  order 
of  things.  At  least  it  called  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  going  without  dinner  might  invest  the 
gastronomic  problem  with  a  new  importance. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  So- 
ciety provided  better  for  its  guests  and  members. 
There  was  a  band,  and  a  good  one.  And,  better 
yet,  when  all  were  seated  at  the  bounteous  tables 
within  those  bare,  white-washed,  "  storied  walls  " 
of  old  Massachusetts  hall,  and  the  feast  of  wit, 


of  reason  and  of  soul,  had  begun,  this  band  had 
put  aside  some  of  its  loud  brass  instruments,  a,nd 
transformed  itself  into  the  gentler  and  more  artis- 
tic semblance  of  an  orchestra  with  strings,  and 
once  at  least,  (the  rule  of  secrecy,  we  .presume, 
does  not  ajiply  to  the  music  as  well  as  to  the 
speeches  of  the  Phi-Beta  symposiums),  they  played 
a  somewhat  lengthy  piece  of  a  rather  delicate  and 
refined  character,  not  severe  nor  profound,  which 
might  have  been  wortli  listening  to,  if  the  talka- 
tive and  genial  com]5any  had  only  thought  of  it. 
As  it  was,  it  was  entirely  lost,  —  music  scattered 
to  the  winds,  —  nobody  heard,  or  cared  to  hear 
it,  though  its  tuneful  murmurs  may  have  mingled 
certain  pleasant,  half  conscious  sensations  with  the 
other  pleasurable  circumstances  of  the  flying 
hours. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  point  of  the  whole 
m.atter.  Music  is  of  three  kinds:  that  which  is 
to  be  listened  to,  that  wdiich  is  not  worth  lislrening 
to,  and  that  which  may  or  may  not  be  listened  to, 
inasmuch  as  its  end  resides  not  in  itself,  it  being  not 
nuisic  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing else,  as  dancing,  marching,  soothing  the  im- 
patience of  a  waiting  crowd  at  a  spectacle,  etc. 
Music  of  this  third  kind  is  certainly  legitimate, 
and  may  be  good  of  its  kind  ;  it  times  the  march 
or  the  procession,  and  relieves  the  weariness 
thereof.  It  gives  the  measure  and  the  rhythmic 
imjiulse  to  the  dance,  and  sets  the  brain  and  sen- 
ses of  the  dancers  whirling :  they  have  no  need 
to  listen  to  it ;  one  outside  may  listen  and  may 
find  it  good,  nay  e.xquisite ;  but  ten  to  one  he 
finds  it  a  bore,  from  the  persistent  mill-wheel 
monotony  of  the  rhytlim,  even  in  the  most  luscious 
waltz  of  Strauss  or  Lanner.  Of  bad  music,  music 
insufferably  commonplace  and  shallow,  coarse  and 
noisy  and  obtrusive,  not  worth  listening  to,  always 
untimely,  out  of  place,  the  less  said  the  better. 

But  real  music  is  that  which  has  a  right  to  lis- 
tening attention.  In  a  feast  of  wit  and  intellect, 
of  poetry  and  fine  or  noble  sentiment,  it  ajipeals 
to  heart  and  soul  and  mind  by  as  divine  a  right 
as  the  eloquent  speech  that  is  made,  or  the  in- 
spired verses  that  are  recited.  It  is  as  much  an 
insult  to  this  Muse,  as  it  would  be  to  St.  Cecilia 
in  church,  to  cease  to  listen  and  plunge  into  a 
general  hubbub  of  chatty  conversation  the  moment 
the  minister  stops  speaking  and  her  voice  begins. 
That  there  is  so  seldom  any  music  really  worth 
heeding  on  occasions  of  the  kind  referred  to,  is 
doubtless  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that,  be  it  ever 
so  good,  we  know  that  it  stands  no  chance  of  be- 
ing listened  to.  We  think  that  a  better  state  of 
things  might  gradually  be  brought  about  in  the 
anniversary  festivities  of  our  Universities.  It  is 
they  that  can  and  ought  to  set  the  good  e.xample 
and  try  to  realize  some  true  ideal,  or  approximate 
ideal,  of  a  possible  mutual  relationship  between 
music,  poetry  and  eloquence  in  the  theatres  and 
dining  halls  where  college  men  meet  once  a  year. 

To  define  this  ideal  satisfactorily  and  fully, 
and  sketch  out  its  working  programme,  would 
be  a  matter  of  much  thought  and  tentative  ex- 
periment. But  one  principle,  and  that  the  celi- 
tral  one,  is  clear.  Whatever  music,  whether  of 
instruments  or  voices,  is  set  loose  on  such  occa- 
sions, it  should  have  significance  and  purpose ; 
it  should  utter  no  uncertain  sound  ;  its  raison 
d'etre  should  be  clear  and  unmistakable.  That  is 
to  say,  it  should,  in  Music's  way,  cooperate  to  the 
same  end  that  the  speeches  and  the  poems  do  in 
their  way.  Either  it  is  there  to  be  listened  to, 
and  taken  to  heart,  or  it  had  better  stay  away. 
Silence  is  golden,  but  music  unheeded,  not  e.x- 
pected  to  be  heeded,  is  not  even  silver.  Rightly 
prepared,  and  rightly  heeded,  think  what  inspir- 
ing, edifying  and  idealizing  contributions  this  di- 
vine art  might  make  to  such  feasts  of  reason 
and  of  soul.  When  the  silver-tongued  welcome 
and  e.xhortation  of  the  chairman  of  the  feast  are 


uttered,  let  music  take  up  the  theme  in  noble  har- 
monies responsive  to  the  very  thought,  —  not  rat- 
tle off  a  waltz  or  pot-pourri,  entirely  irrelevant, 
as  at  a  picnic  on  a  steamboat.      If  there  is  a 
poem   full  of  sentiment  and    tender    memory  of 
youth  and  college  days,  let  there  be  a  fit  selection 
ready  ■which  shall  heighten  and  prolong  the  feel- 
ing, and  not  rudely  break  the  spell  wdth  brassy 
clamor  fitter  for  a  circus.     If  the  eulogy  of  the 
noble  dead  be  pronounced,  let  the  dirge,  or  the  up- 
lifting strain  of  comfort,  which  follows,  be  selected 
from  the  best  that  Mozart's  or  Beethoven's  death- 
less treasures  have  to  offer.     If  ringing  eloquence 
of  high  resolv^e  and  aspiration  swells  the  common 
breast,  let  the  musical  response  be  grand  enough 
and  vital  enough  to  intensify  the  effect  and  make 
it  haunt  us  afterwards.     For  lighter  flashes    of 
wit  and  humor,  there  is  plenty  of  heat-lightning 
music  that  would  seem  born  of  the  same  simulta- 
neous inspiration.     But  there  would  have  to  be 
a  previous  understanding  about  it  all.     The  pro- 
gramme, in  its,  essential  features,  leaving  room 
enough  for  inspirations  of   the  moment  and  for 
happy   accident,  should   be    carefully  jjrepared. 
Music  would  be  sure  to  do  her  part  much  better, 
if  she  knew  that  she  would  be  respected,  that  her 
voice  would  be  hstened  to,  and  that  she  would  be 
treated  as  an  essential,  vital,  equal  element  in  the 
festive  communion  of  choice  spirits.     It  would  be 
very  difficult  undoubtedly ;  the  problem  might  be 
quite  as  hard  to  solve  as  that  of  Civil  Service  for 
the  unfortunate  man  who  is  or  is  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States.     It  would  require  a 
committee  of  rare  tact  and  judgment,  if  not  of 
imaginative,  creative  faculty.  Or,  better  )-et,  there 
.  should  be  some  one  all-competent  "  Philostrate, 
master  of  the  sports,"  who  should  be  in  the  secret 
of  all  the  speakers  and  the  poets  anil  the  musical 
director  beforehand,  able  to  divine  their  thoun-hts 
even  without  consulting  them ;  with  a  rare  cift 
for  combinations,  for  bringing  together  by  sure 
instinct  what  belongs  together ;  and  with  a  quick- 
witted  faculty  for  seizing  the  apt   moment,  for 
seeing  just  when  the  music  can  come  in  to  o-ood 
advantage,  when  it  fairly  should  have  somethino- 
to  say,  and  when  it  had  better  hold  its  tonoue ; 
and  what  it  ought  to  say  in  keeping  with  each 
text.     He  should  have  an  ample,  various  reper- 
toire provided  from  the  best  artistic  sources,  with 
electric  signals  of  the  eye  or  hand  established  be- 
tween him  and  the  conductor,  so  that  something 
good  and  fit  and  worth  the  hearing  should  be  sure 
in  evei-y  case  to  be  forthcoming. 

Of  course  all  this  is  very  sketchy,  vague  and 
general.  Nothing  but  careful  thought  and  slow 
and  gradual  experiment  and  many  partial  failures, 
can  even  begin  to  approximate  so  lovely  an  ideal. 
But  is  it  not  worth  studying  and  attemptino- '! 
♦ 

"MUSIKER"  AND  "MUSIKANT." 
Continuing  in  the  same  strain  as  above,  we  say : 
If  true  music  be  worth  listening  to,  if  music  be  an 
Art,  entitled  to  respect,  and  not  a  mere  accessory 
or  humdrum  accompaniment  to  something  else,  as 
dancing,  circus  shows,  etc.,  then,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, is  the  true  musician  an  artist,  one  who  respects 
his  art,  and  who  respects  himself,  and  must  not, 
therefore,  be  confounded  with  the  man  wlio  only 
makes  a  trade  of  music,  gets  hold  of  some  of  its 
instruments,  acquires  some  knack  or  sleight  of  hand 
with  them,  and  uses  them  mechanically  with  no 
higher  sense  or  aim  than  to  grind  out  a  living, 
whether  by  scraping  a  fiddle,  blowing  a  squeaking 
clarinet,  or  shouting  ballads  in  the  street.  Yet  the 
names  artist  and  musician,  like  the  titles  Doctor 
and  Professor,  are  most  indiscriminately  assumed 
and  worn.  Even  the  man  who  "  shines  "  your  boots 
puts  up  the  sign  of  "  artist."  Our  attention  is 
turned  to  this  phase  of  the  subject  by  reading  the 
following  paragraph  in  the  London  Musical  Times  : 

Passing  through  a  back  street  in  London  the  other 
morning  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  board  nailed 
against  a  door,  announcing  that  on  the  second  floor 
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lived  "Jones,  nuisiciaa."  Now  without  wisliing  to 
detract  from  the  public  estimate  of  Mr.  Jones's  artistic 
acquirements,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
"  musician's  "  talents  were  more  usually  exhibited 
outside  than  inside  houses  — a  surmise  which,  on  in- 
quiry, we  found  to  be  correct.  It  certainly  seems 
strange  that  whilst  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
should  be  absolutely  essential  before  a  follower  of  other 
arts  and  sciences  can  leL;iii]iiately  exercize  his  powers 
as  a  means  of  living,  any  peisim  who  can  scrape  on  a 
stringed  instrument,  blow  through  a  tube,  or  shout 
out  popular  songs,  should  be  styled  a  "musician." 
True  it  is  that  the  public  acknowledges  grades  amongst 
the  professors  of  music;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  word  we  have  men- 
tioned tends  very  much  to  lower  the  status  of  the  real 
artist.  An  instance  of  how  this  term  is  perverted  oc- 
curred verv  recently  at  a  police-office.  A  chimney- 
sweep was'charged  "with  assault,  and  on  being  called 
upon  to  state  the  charge,  the  complainant  said,  "  Well, 
your  Worship,  me  and  my  missus  gets  our  living  by 
the  musical  profession,  aiid  they  are  sweeps  and  al- 
ways corae  quarrelling  with  us."  Naturally,  the  magis- 
trate asked,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  the  musical  pro- 
fession'.'" to  which  the  witness  answered,  "Well,  sir, 
we  sings,  sir,  at  races  and  other  places,  and  we  keep 
ourselves  reispectable."  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
these  members  of  the  "profession"  keep  themselves 
"respectable":  but  we  can  scarcely  think  that,  even 
with  this  social  claim  to  their  regard,  "  Musicians,"  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  would  care  to  consider 
them  as  belonging  to  their  own  fraternity.  It  is  of 
course  immaterial  what  these  peripatetic  vocalists  and 
instrumentalists  call  each  other;  but  the  want  of  any 
definite  term  to  separate  them  from  artists  is  a  sigu  of 
the  times,  and  the  sooner  this  is  remedied  the  better 
will  it  be  for  the  position  of  those  whose  lives  are  de- 
voted to  further  the  progress  of  intellectual  music  in 
this  country. 

We  do  indeed  need  some  distinction  of  terms. 
The  Gerjnans  have  it  in  the  terms  Muslker  and 
Masikant.  The  former  designates  the  real  musician, 
in  the  sense  of  artist  (Tuiikiinstler),  the  man  whose 
study  and  whose  practice,  whether  as  composer  or 
performer  (that  is  to  say,  interpreter),  is  inspired 
by  a  true  love  and  reverence  for  Art,  for  the  ideal. 
Tlie  Masikant  is  the  term  for  the  strolling  street 
musici.an,  the  man  who  sings  and  plays  out  of  tune, 
in  a  mechanical  and  humdrum  way,  at  fairs  and 
races.  In  pothouses  .and  beer  saloons,  using  the 
implements  of  a  divine  art,  commonly  in  a  most 
bungling  way,  merely  to  make  the  pot  boil  and 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  Who  will  invent 
some  equally  distinctive  and  convenient  terms  in 
the  English  language '? 


MUSIC  ABROAD. 
The  H.iSDEL  Festival.  —  That  the  triennial 
assembly  of  amateurs  and  musicians  in  honor  of 
the  grand  Saxon  musician  who  (with  brief  inter- 
vals of  absence)  made  England  his  country  and 
London  liis  residence  from  1710  to  1759,  the 
year  of  his  death,  and  whom  Germany  herself 
liardly  dares  to  claim  as  her  own,  so  thoroughly 
did  he  succeed  in  meeting  English  tastes  and 
conquering  English  hearts,  should  have  absorbed 
all  attention  during  the  week  which  ends  to-day 
may  easily  be  understood.  Mendelssohn,  although 
he  composed  Elijali  for  Birmingham,  and  was  al- 
most worshipped  in  this  country,  could  never  be 
entirely  happy  away  from  Germany;  while  Handel 
(a  naturalized  Englishman),  despite  his  German 
birth  and  his  successes  in  Italy,  could  never  be 
entirely  happy  away  from  the  new  country  of  his 
choice.  In  fact,  he  was  celebrated  here  before  he 
can  be  said  to  have  been  recognized  at  home  in  any 
degree  proportionate  to  his  absolute  worth.  What 
the  liandel  Festival,  held  triennially  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  signifies,  is  a  theme  so  familiar  to  our  nmsi- 
cal  readers  that  to  dwell  upon  it  again  would  be 
sacrificing  space  to  no  purpose.  Enough  that  from 
1857,  wlien  the  idea  wa.s  first  put  into  action  by  the 
spirited  directors  of  the  .Sacred  Harmonic  .Society, 
with  the  late  Mr.  Hobcrt  K.  Uowlcy  at  their  head, 
Mr.  George  Grove  as  secretary  .i«7i.v  jiareil,  and  Sir 
Michael  Costa  "generalissimo  of  all  the  orchestras," 
ju.stly  so  styled,  as  conductor,  they  have  been 
carried  on  until  now  with  ever  increasing  interest. 
The  meeting  of  1857,  though  advertised  as  "  Handel 
Festival,"  was  but  tentative,  the  first  "  Festival  " 
properly  so  denominated  taking  place  in  18.59,  when 
the  centenary  of  ilandel's  death  was  commemo- 
rated. The  success  on  that  occasion  was  so  marked, 
that  in  1862  another  meeting  was  organized,  with 
results  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  determined  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and 


the  Crystal  Palace  directors  to  perpetuate  the 
festivals  as  "  triennial."  Thus  it  has  been  continued, 
with  always  increased  and  increasing  resources, 
until  the  present  time,  and  is  likely  to  be  continued 
on  the  same  footing,  so  long  ,as  the  Crystal  Palace 
(for  no  other  "  locale  "  could  be  found  so  happily 
suited  to  the  purpose)  remains  at  disposal  of  the 
promoters.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  festival  which  came  to  an  end  yesterday  with 
such  a  performance  of  Israel  hi  Egypt  as  in  no  other 
circumstances  could  be  possible,  has  been  as  remark- 
able as  any  of  its  predecessors  —  more  remarkable, 
indeed,  in  some  respects. 

The  festival  comprised  two  oratorios  —  The  Mes- 
siah and  Israel,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
miscellaneous  programme  made  exclusively  out  of 
Handel's  works,  sacred  and  secular,  and  preceded, 
as  on  former  occasions,  by  a  general  public  rehear- 
sal—  a  sort  of  epitome  of  all  that  was  to  come, 
comprising,  as  it  did,  the  most  admired  pieces  from 
the  oratorios  and  the  intervening  "  selection."  For 
such  a  celebration  nothing  could  be  fitter  than  the 
oratorio  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  oratorio 
of  the  Old,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  sugges- 
tion that,  by  logical  order  of  precedence,  Israel 
should  come  first,  and  The  Messiah  last.  About 
the  rehearsal  we  need  say  no  more  than  that  it 
brought  a  large  concourse  of  visitors  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  that  all  the  leading  singers,  with  the 
exceptions  of  Mme.  Adelina  Patti,  took  part  in  it. 
The  first  test  was  the  performance  of  The  Messiah, 
on  Monday,  than  which  we  can  remember  nothing 
more  admirable.  The  "  Sacred  Oratorio "  was 
brought  out  in  all  its  glory  by  a  host  of  interpre- 
ters, vocal  and  instrumental,  over  4,000  in  number. 
There  were  upwards  of  21,000  visitors,  and  the 
sight,  favored  by  a  glorious  sunshine,  was  as  impos- 
ing as  the  sound  w.as  magnificent.  The  reception 
given  to  Sir  Michael  Costa  wiis  no  more  than  a 
just  tribute  to  one  who  has  directed  these  festivals 
from  the  beginning,  and  has,  since  1848,  been  con- 
ductor to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  by  whose 
directors  they  were  first  set  on  foot,  and  by  whose 
responsible  officers  they  have  been  so  ably  managed 
from  the  beginning.  The  first  grave  and  stately 
measures  of  the  overture  showed  the  orchestra  at 
its  best;  and  this  efficiency  was  sustained  to  the 
very  end.  The  chorus  were  not  only  strong  in 
numbers  but  in  excellence,  and  this  was  proved  no 
less  clearly  by  the  ease  and  pointed  accentuation 
with  which  they  executed  such  pieces  as  "He  shall 
purify  the  sons  of  Levi,"  where  florid  passages 
abound,  than  in  their  emphatic  rendering  of  "For 
unto  us  a  Child  is  born,"  the  superb  "Hallelujah," 
and  the  overpowering  "  Amen  "  —  worthy  climax 
to  a  masterpiece  in  all  essential  respects  unequalled. 
We  have  little  but  praise  for  the  leading  vocalists. 
To  Mme.  Albani  was  confided  the  soprano  music 
throughout,  and  rarely  has  she  won  more  honorable 
distinction.  Only  to  single  out  two  pieces  —  "  How 
beautiful  are  the  feet,"  was  given  by  this  accom- 
plished artist  with  all  the  simple  and  plaintive 
tenderness  which  is  its  chief  characteristic,  while 
"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  "  was  sung  with 
a  fervor  of  expression  that  revealed  all  its  deep 
significance.  An  unbeliever  might  have  been  con- 
verted by  such  unaffected  and  persuasive  vocal 
eloquence.  Mme.  Patey,  our  reigning  contralto, 
sang  all  the  recitatives  anJ  airs  allotted  to  her 
register ;  and  to  more  competent  hands  they  could 
hardly  have  been  confided.  Her  renderings  of  "  He 
shall  feed  His  flock,"  and  of  the  truly  pathetic  air, 
"  He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,"  were 
equally  to  be  admired,  as  examples  of  model 
Ilandelian  singing.  The  tenor  music  was  shared 
between  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin  and  Mr.  Maas,  the 
former  earning  good  opinions  on  all  sides  by  the 
earnestness  imparted  to  the  "Passion"  recitatives 
and  airs,  the  other  creating  quite  a  sensation  by  his 
energetic  delivery  of  the  declamatory  air,  "Thou 
shall  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,"  immediately 
following  upon  the  defiant  chorus,  "Let  us  break 
their  bonds  asunder."  The  "  future  of  Mr.  Maas 
may  henceforth  be  regarded  .is  secure."  The  bass 
music  in  the  opening  jiart  devolved  upon  Mr.  Foil, 
who  gave  the  recitative  and  air,  "  The  iieojile  that 
walked  in  darknes.s,"  with  commendable  judgment, 
and  Mr.  Stanley,  whose  Handelian  singing  happily 


stands  in  no  need  of  eulogy,  and  whose  "  Why  do 
the  nations  "  and  "The  trumpet  shall  sound  "  (with 
Mr.  T.  Harper's  splendid  obliijaio},  were,  as  usual, 
worthy  unqualified  praise.  In  fact,  the  perform- 
ance of  The  Messiah  was  such  a  beginning  to  the 
Handel  Festival  as  its  best  well-wishers  could  desire. 
The  miscellaneous  concert  was,  as  always,  an  enter- 
tainment of  varied  interest,  consisting,  however, 
exclusively  of  solo  airs,  choruses,  and  instrumental 
music,  including  the  concerto  in  G  —  first  of  twelve 
for  stringed  instruments,  which,  played  by  all  the 
violins,  violas,  etc.,  under  Sir  Michael  Costa's 
control,  produced  a  unique  efiect.  There  was  no 
concerted  music,  not  even  a  duet  or  a  trio.  The 
effect,  in  consequence,  was  somewhat  monotonous. 
Mme.  Adelina  Patti,  however,  being  one  of  the 
solo  singers,  the  vast  audience-  were  more  than 
satisfied,  applauding  her  unanimously  in  "  Let  the 
bright  seraphim"  {Sainson),  and  insisting  upon  a 
repetition  of  "  From  mighty  kings,"  {Judas  Macca- 
bmus)  —  both  in  her  hands  models  of  taste  and  per- 
fect execution.  All  the  leading  singers  took  part  in 
the  concert,  wliieh  ended  in  triumph  with  "  See  the 
conquering  hero  comes "  (Joshua).  Sir  Michael 
Costa,  conducted  with  his  accustomed  vigor,  and 
that  perfect  command  of  a  nmltitude  of  singers 
and  players  in  wluch  he  is  unsurpassed  and  unsur- 
passable.—  Graphic. 

"  Israel  in  Egypt "  brought  the  Festival  to  an  end 
on  Friday  (25th  ult.)  with  all  possible  distinction, 
save  that  the  audience  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  as 
large  as  on  the  preceding  days.  A  better  performance 
has  never  distinguished  a  Handel  Festival.  It  was  not 
perfect,  we  admit,  and  no  reasonable  person,  know- 
ing the  difficulties  in  the  way,  expected  it  would  be, 
but  perfection  was  more  nearly  approached  than 
ever  before.  This  fact  had  a  striking  exemplifica- 
tion in  "The  people  shall  hear,"  where  Handel  dis- 
regards the  convenience  of  his  singers  much  as 
Beethoven  might  have  done.  In  this  chorus,  gener- 
ally so  unsteady  and  ragged,  the  choir  showed  a 
marked  improvement,  and  the  effect  of  the  wonder- 
ful music  proportionately  gained.  The  less  exact- 
ing numbers  went  thoroughly  well,  enthusiastic 
applause  following  "He  gave  them  hailstones" 
(encored),  "The  horse  and  liis  rider,"  "But  as  for 
His  people,"  "  But  the  waters  overwhelmed  their 
enemies,"  and  other  favorite  examples  of  the  mas- 
ter in  his  most  gigantic  aspect.  To  sum  up,  the 
choral  display  on  this  occasion  satisfied  the  most 
exigent.  It  was  an  achievement  justifying  English- 
men in  making  as  much  boast  as  befits  the  modesty 
imposed  on  natives  of  a  land  which  by  the  general 
verdict  of  foreigners  is  "unmusical."  The  solos 
can  be  briefly  dismissed.  They  were  intrusted  to 
Madame  Sherrington,  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Madame 
Patey,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Bridson,  and  Mr.  King,  the 
honors  falling  to  Mr.  Lloyd  in  "  The  enemy  said  " 
(encored),  and  Madame  Patey  in  "  Thou  shalt  bring 
them  in."  At  the  close  of  the  performance  loud 
cheers  were  raised  in  honor  of  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
and  by  way  of  mutual  congratulation  upon  the 
result  of  a  Festival  worthy  to  rank  among  the  best 
of  those  given  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  total  attendance  was  79,643,  being  5,519  more 
than  in  1877,  and'804  more  than  in  1874.  —  Musical 
Times,  July  1. 

London.  —  Of  the  Opera,  Figaro  (June  26)  makes 
note  as  follows : 

There  have  been  no  novelties  at  Covent  Garden, 
but  "  Le  Pre  aux  Clercs  "  is  announced  for  to-night, 
and"  Estella"  for  next  Saturday.  .  .  . 

On  Saturday  Mr.  Mapleson  revived  "  The  Force 
of  Destiny,"  with  the  alterations  made  by  "Verdi 
after  the  failure  of  the  opera  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
London.  That  this  tinkering-up  of  a  feeble  work 
will  cause  the  public  of  to-day  to  reverse  the  ver- 
dict of  thirteen  years  ago  is  unlikely.  Piave's 
libretto  still  smacks  too  much  of  the  charnel- 
house  to  excite  .sympathy,  while  the  music  is  some 
of  the  poorest  Verdi  hits  ever  written.  Some  of 
the  incongruities  which  rendered  the  opera  ridicu- 
lous in  1807  have  now  been  eliminated,  and  although 
a  good  deal  of  stage  blood  is  still  spilt,  much  of 
the  butchery  is  done  behind  the  scenes.  The  Daii 
Carlos  no  longer  (rliases  his  stage  sister  round  the 
stage,  the  floor  is  not  now  strewn  with  eorjises,  and 
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we  miss  the  spectacle  presented  by  Signer  Mongini, 
wlio,  finding  he  was  tlie  only  man  still  alive  at  the 
fall  of  the  curtain,  rushed  up  the  scene  to  a.  mimic 
roclc  and  plunged  himself  in  effigy  into  the  torrent 
below.  The  Alvoro  now  lives  to  repent,  less  of  any 
p.articular  crime  than  of  the  offence  of  participating 
iu  a  tedious  story.  Signer  Verdi  is  at  his  brightest 
in  the  camp  scene,  in  wliich  a  friar,  clad  in  a  cos- 
tume which  strangely  resembled  the  dressing-gown 
of  the  comic  stage-father,  sang  a  song  on  a  tub ; 
and  Mme.  Trcbelli,  beating  a  drum  at  tlie  head  of 
80  full-grown  men  and  women,  sang  a  "  Eataplan," 
the  males  safely  concealed  behind  the  females 
accompanying  her  with  the  words  "  Pim,  pam, 
pum."  No  more  ridiculous  situation  is  to  be  found 
in  modern  opera.  It  would  be  waste  alike  of  space 
and  of  patience  to  criticize  with  seriousness  the 
efforts  of  the  Leonora,  Mme.  Marie  Louise  Swift; 
and  the  revival  of  "  The  Force  of  Destiny  "  will 
only  engender  a  feeling  of  regret  that  money  and 
trouble  have  been  wasted  upon  an  opera  that  is 
unwortliy  of  either.    ■ 

The   Henry  Leslie  Choir  gave  the  first  of 

their  farewell  concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall,  June  19, 
there  being  yet  two  more  to  follow  before  the  choir 
is  disbanded.  The  choir  was  on  Saturday  heard 
in  Bach's  Motet,  "  The  Spirit  also  helpeth  us  "  ;  in 
a  "  Pater  Noster "  bj'  Meyerbeer,  in  Mr.  Leslie's 
part  song,  "  The  Pilgrims  " ;  in  Wilbye's  madrigal, 
"  Sweet  sucking  bees " ;  in  Testa's  "  Down  in  a 
flowery  vale,"  and  other  favorite  works  of  their 
repertory.  A  new  and  pretty  part  song,  "  It  is  not 
always  May,"  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett,  was  also  given 
and  repeated.  Mile.  Eenz,  who  made  her  deTaut, 
was  hardly  equal  to  the  solo  part  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Hear  my  Prayer,"  Madame  Patey  sang  the  cradle 
song  from  Mr.  Leslie's  "  First  Christmas  Morn," 
and  Mr.  Maas  sang  "  Cujus  Animam."  —  IbiJ. 

A  new  opera  entitled  "  The  Veiled  Prophet 

of  Khorassan,"  composed  by  Villiers  Stanford, 
organist  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  to  be 
performed  (presumably  in  German)  at  Hannover 
during  the  winter  season. 

The    Eichtek    Concerts.  —  The  series  of 

nine  concerts  thus  designated  have  terminated  suc- 
cessfully, and  to  the  infinite  honor  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Viennese  conductor.  The  nine  symphonies  of 
Beethoven  have  been  given,  as  promised,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  and  though  the  third  ("  Eroica "), 
fifth  (C  minor),  and  seventh  (A  major)  created  an 
extraordinary  impression,  the  ninth  (the  "Choral") 
perhaps  excited  more  interest  than  any  of  its  i)re- 
cursors.  St.  James's  Hall  was  thronged  on  the 
occasion,  and  some  hundreds  of  eager  amateurs 
were  unable  at  any  price  to  obtain  admission.  Mo- 
zart's inimitable  Symphony  in  G  minor  began,  and 
the  "No.  9  "  of  Beethoven  ended  the  concert.  The 
bitterest  enemy  of  Richard  Wagner  could  not  have 
dealt  him  a  severer  blow  than  by  placing  the  intro- 
duction and  deatli  scene  from  Tristan  unci  Isolde 
between  the  symphonies  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 
How  little  this  strange  and  tortured  music  had  to 
do  with  the  earlier  master,  who  died  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  before  Wagner  was  born,  and  will 
live  centuries  after  Wagner  is  forgotten,  was  at 
once  seen;  but  still  more  apparent  was  the  mon- 
strous assertion  of  the  "  advanced "  party  that 
Beethoven's  noblest  inspiration  is  but  a  link  between 
the  past  glories  of  art  and  the  incommensurable 
nonsense  we  are  now  told  to  accept  as  the  art  work 
of  the  future,  and  of  which  such  amazing  speci- 
mens were  presented  at  the  seventh  Eichter  concert 
in  the  shape  of  AVagner's  "  Kaiser  March "  and 
Liszt's  "Battle  of  the  Huns"  —  each  an  outrage  to 
art  and  a  defiance  of  common  sense.  The  effron- 
tery of  such  wild  empirics  in  making  a  stepping- 
stone  of  a  Colossus  like  Beethoven  surpasses  com- 
prehension. But  for  the  Tristan  selection,  so 
absurdly  out  of  place,  the  programme  was  as  inter- 
esting as  the  performance  was  superb.  At  the  con- 
clusion, Herr  Eichter  was  enthusiastically  cheered 
—  an  honor  in  the  highest  sense  merited.  —  Graphic. 

Utrecht.  We  have  before  us  the  handsome 
pamphlet  programme  and  book  of  words  of  a  musi- 
cal festival  held  in  this  old  Dutch  city  on  the  4th, 
5th  and  6th  of  June.  It  wUl  interest  Bostonians 
from  the  fact  that  oiu:  own  favorite  yoting  soprano, 


Miss  Lillian  Bailey,  together  with  her  teacher 
and  affianced  lover,  Henschel,  the  baritone,  took 
part  in  it.  Other  principal  singers  were :  Mile. 
Hoh  nschild,  alto,  from  Berlin,  and  Herr  Eaymond 
von  Zurmiihlen,  tenor,  from  Frankfort ;  pianist,  Carl 
Heymann,  from  Frankfort.  The  programme  of  the 
first  day  consisted  of  the  first  three  parts  and  the  first 
chorus  from  the  fourth  part  of  Bach's  Christmas 
Oratorio,  followed  by  the  second  Symphony  (in  D) 
by  Brahms.  —  Second  day:  Concert  Overture  in  C 
minor,  by  E.  Hoi ;  Des  Siimjers  Finch,  Ballad  by 
Schumann,  Op.  139,  for  chorus,  soli  and  orchestra ; 
Beethoven's  E-flat  piano  Concerto ;  and  Mendels- 
sohn's Walpurtjisnacht,  for  chorus,  soli,  and  orches- 
tra. —  Third  day,  matinc'e  for  chamber-music : 
String  Quartet  in  E  minor.  Op.  15,  by  S.  de  Lange ; 
two  songs  with  piano,  Beetlioven,  (1.  Irish :  "  Sad 
and  luckless,"  2.  Scotch:  "  Faithfu'  Jolmie"), 
sung  by  Miss  Bailey ;  piano  solos :  1.  G-minor  Fugue, 
Bach-Liszt,  2.  Barcarole,  Chopin,  3.  Elfenspiel,  C. 
Heymann ;  three  songs  ("  Wohin,"  "  Pause,"  "  Eifer- 
suclit  und  Stolz  ")  from  Schubert's  Scheme  Miilkrin, 
G.  Henschel;  Serbisches  Liederspiel,  Op.  32,  (ten 
Servian  folk-songs,  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and  bass,) 
by  G.  Henschel ;  Female  choruses,  with  accompani- 
ment of  two  horns,  harp  and  piano.  Op.  18,  by 
Brahms,  (1.  "  Es  tout  ein  voUer  Harfenklang " ;  2. 
Lied  von  Shakespeare;  3.  "Der  Gartner";  4.  Ge- 
sang  aus  Fingal) ;  Duets :  o,  "  Tanzlied,"  by  Schu- 
mann, b,  "  So  lass  uns  wandern,"  Op.  75,  Brahms, 
sung  by  Mile.  Hohenschild  and  Herr  Zurmiihlen; 
Kreutzer  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  played  by  Herren 
Hej'mann  and  H.  Petri. 

It  seems  odd  that  a  musical  festival  in  Utrecht 
should  not  include  Handel's  Utrecht  Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate  in  its  programme ;  but  doubtless  they  have 
given  these  in  former  festivals. 


Leipzig.  The  Carola  Theatre  opens  for  a  six  weeks' 
season  of  "  model''  operatic  performances  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  lyric  artists  from  the  leading  theatres 
in  Germany,  including  those  of  Dessau,  Hamburgh, 
Bnmswick,  Munich,  Dresden,  Schwerin,  Carlsruhe, 
Bremen  and  Stuttgart.  The  operas  to  be  given  are : 
Fidelio,  (Beethoven) ;  Don  Juan,  Die  Zmiberflote, 
Die  Entfiihrunci,  Figaro's  Hochzeit,  and  Der  Schau- 
spieldirector  (Mozart);  Der  helrogene  Cadi  (Gluck); 
La  Serva  Padrona  {i'ei'golese);--Evryan(he  (Weber); 
Der  Vampyr  nnd  Hans  jHeilinc/  (M.arschner);  Lohe 
grin  (R.  Wagner);  Jl  Barbiere  and  Guilhnime  Tell 
(Rossini)  ;  Jean  de  Paris  and  La  Dame  Blanc 
(Boieldieu);  Le  Macon  and  Fra  Diavolo  (Auber);  Le 
Postilion  de  Longjtimecnt  (Adam)  ;  Der  Wajf'en- 
schmied  and  C'zaar  unci  Zimmermann  (Lortzing): 
Jessonda  (Spohr);  and  Der Haideschacht  (F.  von  Hol- 
stein).  —  Herr  and  Mad.  Vogl,  from  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Munich,  opened  an  engagement  at  the  Stadttheater 
with  Loheiigrin,  followed  by  Armid-a  and  Tannhdaser. 
They  were  subsequently  to  suig  in  the  Nibelnngenring. 
Materna  and  Jiiger  being  also  included  in  the  cast. 


Baden-Baden.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  "Allge- 
meine  Deutsche  Musikverein,"  held  this  year  in  Baden- 
Baden,  under  the  direction  of  Franz  Liszt,  was  a  brill- 
iant one.  The  point  d'appiii  of  the  performance  was, 
of  course,  the  Abbe's  "  Christus,"  an  oratorio  in  name, 
but  in  little  else,  for  it  is  an  utter  deviation  from  the  tra- 
ditional oratorio  form  and  style.  The  words  of  the 
evangelist  instead  of  being  sung  in  recitative  are  in- 
toned, and  the  main  part  of  the  work  consists  of 
powerful  choruses  or  instrumental  movements.  The 
lyrical  character  of  the  oratorio  is  discarded  en- 
tirely, and  Herr  Liszt's  "Christus"  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  return  to  the  early  earnest  spirit  of  the 
music  of  the  Romish  church.  Among  other  works 
performed  were  Weissheimer's  "  Meister  Martin,"  and 
an  original  and  it  would  appear  boldly  humerous  sym- 
phony by  the  Russian  composer,  Borodin.  Mons.  Saint- 
Saens  and  Gustav  Hollander  also  appeared,  the  former 
directing  his  "  Phaeton,"  tlie  latter  as  the  mterpreter 
of  a  concerto  of  his  own  for  the  violin. — London  Musi- 
ccd  Standard,  June  19. 


Berlin.  —  Goethe's  Faust  is  being  arranged  for 
the  stage  by  Otto  Devrient,  the  music  by  Edouard 
Lassen;  it  is  to  be  performed  at  the  Victoria 
Theatre.  Faust  will  be  thus  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts,  with  two  scores ;  so  it  will  require  two 
performances.  The  work  has  already  made  its 
mark  —  it  was  executed  at  Weimar  two  years  ago. 
—  M.   E.   Rudorff  has  been   unanimously  elected 


director  of  the  "Sternsche  Gesangverein,"  in  the 
place  of  Max  Bruch.  Before  M.  Bruch  takes  his 
departure  for  Liverpool  he  will  preside  over  the 
performance  of  his  grand  cantata  Ulysses. 

At  a  quiet  secluded  spot,  in  one  of  the  most 

pleasant  partB  of  the  Thiergarteu,  near  the  Branden- 
hurgh  Gate,  the  ceremony  of  solemnly  unveiling  the 
Goethe  Monument  was'celebrated  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m., 
on  the  second  lust.  Opposite  the  site  aud  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  park,  a  st;md  had  been  erected  for  the 
Emperor,  the  Crown  Prince,  Prince  Willielm,  and  the 
Meiniugen  Princes,  with  other  distinguished  personages. 
The  Empress,  now  .at  Baden,  expressed  iu  an  autograph 
letter  to  the  committee,  her  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
attend.  All  round  the  site  were  stands  and  platforms 
for  the  Ministers  of  St4ite  and  other  high  government 
officials,  military  officers,  municipal  authorities,  repre- 
seutatives  of  art,  literature,  and  the  press,  and  othe].s 
who  had  received  invitations.  The  only  relative  of 
Goethe's  present  was  Mad.  von  Stralendorff,  graud- 
daughter  of  Mad.  Nicolavius,  the  poet's  sister.  In  • 
front  of  the  statue,  to  the  right,  were  the  members  of 
the  committee,  headed  by  their  chairman  Dr.  von 
Loper,  a  great  Goethe-scholar,  while  to  the  left  were 
the  members  of  the  magistracy  and  of  the  corporation. 
The  approaches  to  the  open  space  round  the  monument 
were  lined  on  both  sides  by  representatives  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  the  University,  the  Technical  High 
School,  etc.,  with  their  respective  emblems.  Punctu- 
ally at  11  o'clock,  a  band  concealed  from  view  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  Joachim  struck  up  the  chorus  ar- 
ranged for  brass  instruments ;  "  Welche  Hoheit,  we'lche 
Anmuth,"  from  Gluck's  Iphigenie  in  Aulis.  This 
was  followed  by  the  speech  in  which  Dr.  Loper  deliv- 
ered over  the  statue  to  the  town  of  Berlin.  The  speaker 
began  by  observing  tliatVienna  had  recently  erected  a 
monument  to  Beethoven,  who  came  from  "the  Rhine 
and  that  Bonn  had  raised  one  to  Robert  Schumann,  a 
native  of  Saxony,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  a  matter 
of  more  than  ordinary  congratulation  that  Berlin,  the 
capital  of  the  newly-united  German  Empire,  was  that 
day  discharging  a  debt  of  honor  bequeathed  her  by  men 
like  Wilhelm  Grimm  and  Bijckh.  The  covering  now 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  splendid  marble  monument 
the  work  of  Fritz  Schapel,  stood  revealed.  Herr  von 
Forckeubeck,  chief-burgomaster,  replied  in  a  few  words 
to  Dr.  Van  Loper,  and  the  proceedings  closed  with  a 
chorus  of  Goethe's,  set  by  Zelter.  Wreaths  and  gar- 
lands were  laid  at  the  base  of  the  monument  by  the 
admirers  of  the  poet,  and  later  in  the  day  there  was  a 
grand  dinner. 


St.  Petersbukgh.  Besides  A.  Rubinstein's  Ka- 
laschmk-qff,  The  Merchant  of  ,St.  Petersburqh  and 
Wagner's  Riertzi,  the  list  of  novelties  at  the  RiUsian 
opera  house  mcluded  A  Night  in  May  bv  Rimskv- 
Korsakoff,  who  himself  wrote  the  libretto,  constructed 
upon  one  of  Gogol's  stories.  Goldmark's  Koniqin  von 
Saba,  performed  by  the  Italian  Company  at  the  close 
of  the  season  was  not  so  well  received.  A  concert  was 
given  by  the  Free  School  of  Music,  assisted  by  the 
band  from  the  Russian  Opera,  under  the  direction  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff.  Several  interesting  novelties  were 
given,  noticeable  among  them  being  the  symphonv 
Jecmne  d' Arc,  by  Moszkowsky;  Les  Tro'iennes  hv 
Hector  Berlioz;  choruses  from  Liszt's  Prometheus- 
scenes  from  Borodin's  Igor  and  Korsakoff's  Pskoioit- 
janka.  Charles  Davidoif's  last  composition,  a  sextet 
has  been  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Association  for 
Chamber  music.  The  works  of  other  native  composers 
contributing  to  the  programmes  of  the  Association 
have  been  Tschaikowsky's  second  Quartet,  Fitzenha- 
gan's  ditto,  and  Afanasjcff's  Double  Quartet.  The 
concert-season,  limited,  properly  speaking,  to  the  short 
period  of  the  grand  fasts,  was,  nevertheless,  a  busy 
one.  The  concert  which  made  the  most  stir  was  that 
of  Anton  Rubinstein.  The  net  receipts  exceeded  five 
thousand  roubles.  The  Imperial  Russian  Musical  So- 
ciety organized  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  Fund  for  Musi- 
cians, when  Professor  Brassin  played  a  pianoforte  con- 
certo of  his  own  composition,  and  Professor  Auer 
Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto.  Mad.  Lawrowskaia,  also' 
figured  on  the  list  of  solo  artists.  ' 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Many  of  the  arrangements  for  the  coming  season  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  society  have  been  decided  upor, 
though  the  possibility  of  a  failure  in  the  supply  (f 
suitable  vocalists  may  necessitate  some  changes  iii  the 
works  contemplated  during  the  winter.  The  regular 
performance  of  the  Messiah  will  of  course  be  given  at 
Christmas,  this  grand  work  being  announced  for  the 
Sunday  following  the  hoUday.  About  a  month  later 
it  is  proposed  to  give  a  performance  of  Mozart's  R  - 
quiem  Mass,  last  given  in  March,  1857,  and  Beethoven  s 
Mount  of  Olives,  heard  here  last  in  March,  1S37.  On 
Good  Friday  a  performance  of  selections  from  Bach's 
Passion  Music  will  be  given,  the  numbers,  to  be  chosen 
so  that  the  performance  shall  be  of  average  lenoth. 
On  Easter  Sunday  evening,  the  last  oratorio  of  the  sea- 
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son  will  be  presented,  but  tbe  choice  of  the  work  has 
not  yet  been  made.  Aside  from  this  regular  season, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  societj'  will  be  heard 
in  the  Messiah  and  Elijah  during  the  first  week  in 
October  at  the  new  Treraont  Temple.  It  is  about  de- 
cided that  a  performance  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
works  shall  constitute  the  opening  attraction  at  the 
new  hall  on  Monday  evening,  October  4,  and  some 
other  work  will  probably  be  presented  by  the  society 
during  the  opening  week,  a  series  of  musical  attrac- 
tions being  contemplated  to  celebrate  the  completion  of 
the  edifice.— i7ej-aM. 

'  So  far,  good.  But  Is  not  the  complete  success  of  the 
experiment  of  giving  the  entire  Passion  JIusic  in  two 
performances  on  Good  Friday,  year  before  last,  worthy 
to  be  repeated,  and  to  become  as  much  an  annual  ob- 
servance, as  the  singing  of  the  Messiah  at  Christmas  ? 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  is  considering  the  idea  of  giving, 

late  in  the  coming  season,  a  number  of  Symphony 
Concerts,  in  a  hall  of  moderate  dimensions,  with  an 
audience  exclusively  of  subscribers  for  the  season. 
This  plan,  perhaps  through  a  certain  piquant  attraction 
of  real  or  seeming  exclnsiveness,  has  worked  well  in 
the  Chamber  Concerts  of  the  Euterpe:  why  may  it  not 
upon  a  larger  scale? 

The  Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra,   says  the 

Herald,  will  give  but  five  concerts  in  this  city  during 
the  coming  season,  instead  of  the  larger  number  at 
first  contemplated. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintet  club  has    returned 

home  to  Boston  after  a  very  brilliantly  successful  con- 
cert trip  of  19  weeks.  Miss  Abbie  Carrington  has  proved 
an  excellent  vocalist  for  the  cUib  during  their  tour,  and 
won  favor  throughout  the  western  circuit. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney,  organist  at  the  Church  of 

the  Advent,  in  this  city,  gave  an  organ  recital  at  Bev- 
erly, on  Tuesday  evening,  June  15th,  on  the  new  organ 
in  the  Unitarian  Church.  This  is  the  998th  organ  that 
has  been  buUt  at  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Hook  &  Hast- 
ings, and  takes  the  place  of  an  old  instrument  which 
was  the  Op.  2S  of  the  same  firm. 


Wellesley  College.  Here  is  the  programme  of 
the  75th  concert,  Friday  evening,  June  11th,  by  the 
pupils,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  C.  N.  Allen,  Prof.  C. 
H.  Jforse,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Turner,  teacher  of  vocal 
culture  : 

Concerto  in  D  minor,* Mozart. 

o,  Allegro.        b,  Eomanza. 
Jliss  Skeele. 

Song — "  Kxpeetancy," Buck. 

Capriccio  Brilliant,  Op.  32,  in  E  minor,*   .     Mendelssohn. 

jMiss  Kichardson. 

Song— "  Angels' Serenade,"  .        .        .        .         Braga. 

(Violin'  Obligato.) 

Miss  Emerson. 

Ballade  in  G  minor,  Op.  23 '   Chopin. 

Miss  Lyman. 

Song — "It  was  a  Dream," Cowen. 

Miss  Stowe. 

Symphonic  Poem—"  Le  Eouet  d'Omphale,"     SaintSaens. 

(As  arranged  by  the  composer  for  two  Piano-fortes.) 

Miss  Tolford  and  Miss  Bell, 

Song—"  Spring  Flowers," Keinecke. 

(Violin  Obligato.) 
Miss  M.  SI.  Cleery. 
Piano  Solos— n,  "  On  the  Jlountains,"  Op.  19-1, 
b,  "  Norwegian  Bridal  Procession 
Passing  hy,"  Op.  19-2,     . 
Siiss  Jones. 

Song — "Heavenward," 

Miss  Eollins. 
TiolinSolos— n,  Cavatina, 

b,  Gavotle, 

c,  Slumber  Song,      .        .        . 
([,  Ungarisch,    .        .        .  '     . 

Mr.  C.  N.  Allen. 

Concerto  in  A  minor,*  

(Last  Movement.) 
Miss  L.  C.  Bell. 
Songs — a,  "The  Lark," 

b,  "Bormi  pure,"     . 

Jliss  Shearn. 

Concerto  in  E  flat.  No.  5,  Op.  7.3,»       .        .         Beethoven. 
Adagio  un  poco  moto  —  Rondo. 
•Orchefitral  parts  on  second  piano. 

The  78th  (June  21)  was  a  Chamber  Conceit,  the  per- 
formers being  Me.asrs.  B.  and  F.  Listeraann,  violins; 
Mnllaly,  viola  ;  A.  Heindl,  'cello  ;  E.  Strasser,  clarinet ; 
P.  Eltz,  bassoon  ;  E.  Scliormann,  horn,  and  H.  A. 
Greene,  contra-bass.  The  selections  were  :  Mozart's 
Quintet,  No.  0,  with  clarinet;  liafF's  Quartet,  (No.  7, 
Op.  1112),  "The  Miller's  Pretty  Danghter,"  a  cycle  of 
Urac-roemi<;  and  Beethoven's  Septet  with  all  the  in- 
gtmraeiits. 


Grieg. 

Grieg. 

Tours. 

Baff. 

Popper. 

A  lard. 

Hauser. 

Hummel. 


Rubinstein. 
Scuderi. 


New  York.  Mr.  J.  H.  Mapleson,  (according  to 
Figaro,  June  26)  has  decided  not  to  open  his  American 
season  until  after  the  Presidential  election,  and  to  re- 
main in  England  until  October.  His  New  York  season 
will,  therefore,  not  begin  until  November  1.  He  has, 
however,  practically  settled  the  details  of  his  prospec- 
tus, which  may  nosv  be  announced.  The  sopranos  will 
in  all  probability,  be  headed  by  Madame  Gerster,  Mad- 
ame Marie  Roze,  Miss  Minnie  Hauck,  Mile.  Lilli 
Lehmann,  an.d  Mrs.  Swift,  while  the  chief  contralto 
will  be  Mile.  Tremelli.  The  tenors  will  be  MM.  Cam- 
panini,  Candidus,  FrapoUi,  and  perhaps  Fancelli,  and 
the  basses  MM.  Galassi,  Pantaleoni,  Del  Puente,  and 
Nannetti.  Such  a  troupe  would  be  a  strong  one,  e^en 
without  the  assistiince  of  Madame  Christine  Nilsson, 
with  whom  negotiations  are  still  pending.  Should 
Mme.  Nilsson  come  to  terms,  she  would  phiy  Semira- 
mide,  Faiemiirea,  JJisa,  and  very  likely  JVorma;  Mad- 
ame Gerster  will  resume  the  roles  of  the  light  soprano; 
Miss  Hauck  will,  of  course,  play  Carmen,  while  Mme. 
Marie  Eoze,  who  has  refused  an  engagement  under 
Mr.  Max  Stiakosch  in  order  to  continue  with  Mr. 
Mapleson,  will  perform  the  great  dramatic  parts  for- 
merly in  the  repertory  of  Titiens.  The  noveltj^  of  the 
Ameiican  seasim  will  be  Bo'ito's  oft-promised  "Mefis- 
tofele,"  with,  should  Madame  Nilsson  be  engaged,  that 
lady  in  the  part  of  Marc/aret.  The  conductor  will  be 
Signer  Arditi,  and  the  American  season  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  short  tour  in  the  English  provinces. 

Strakosch  advertises  as  somethingnew,  a  "Grand 

International  Opera  Company,"  for  next  season.  Al- 
though not  heretofore  advertised,  the  "international" 
has  been  the  distinguishiug  feature  of  the  Strakosch 
Italian  opera  for  several  seasons.  The  principal  artists 
during  the  last  two  years  have  been  the  Americans, 
Kellogg,  Gary,  Litta,  Marco,  Lancaster,  Adams,  Graf, 
Gottschalk,  Verdi  (Green),  and  Conly  ;  the  English, 
Palmiera,  Marie  Roze,  Tom  Karl,  and  Carleton;  the 
French,  Castelmary;  the  Spanish,  Martinez;  the  Ger- 
mans, Teresa  Singer,  Behrens,  leader,  and  Behrens, 
basso,  and  the  Russian,  Petrovich.  Indeed,  the  Italian 
was  the  only  nationality  not  prominent  in  the  Strakosch 
Italian  Opera,  the  only  representatives  of  the  land  of 
song  being  a  second-rate  contralto,  Belocca  ;  a  little 
light  tenor,  Lazzarini ;  old  Brignoli  ;  and  two  baritones, 
Pantaleoni  and  Storti.  These,  with  a  good  Geiman 
orchestra  and  a  bad  Italian  chorus,  constituted  a  genu- 
ine international  opera  company,  with  which  Strakosch 
managed  to  lose  .¥40,000  last  season.  International 
English  opera  will  meet  the  same  fate.  People  will  not 
put  up  with  such  indifferent  acting  in  English  as  char- 
acterizes the  average  Italian  opera  singer.  —  Sunday 
Mirror,  Philadelphia. 


■WoKCESTEB,  MABg.  Among  the  soloists  engaged 
for  the  Festival  in  September,  are  Miss  Lillian  Bailey, 
and  the  famous  baritone  of  Umiioii,  Mr.  George  Hen- 
sche),  whom  she  is  about  to  marry;  also,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Osgood  (who  makes  the  trip  home  for  this  engage- 
ment), Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney,  Mr,  W.  C.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Adamowski,  the  Polish  violinist,  now  in  London  for  a 
Btaoit  season. 


make  piano  playing  as  attractive  as  possible.  Music 
ought  to  be  alive  to  be  effective.  It  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  whether  the  piano  be  struck  with  a 
stick,  with  mechanical  fingers,  or  with  fingers  tlmt  aie 
full  of  life  and  magnetism.  I  have  e,<amined  Kubin- 
stein's  hand  and  arm  and  found  that  Ihey  are  not  only 
full  of  magnetism,  but  tliat  they  aie extremely  ela.'- 
tic  and  the  fingers  are  so  soft  that  the  bones  are 
scarcely  to  be  felt.  Can  practice  produce  these  quali- 
ties ?  I  believe  so,  and  I  make  it  a  point  both  with  my 
pupils  and  myself  to  practice  slow  motions.  It  is  much 
easier  to  strike  quickly  than  slowly,  and  practice  in  the 
slow  movements  will  develop  both  muscular  and  nerv- 
ous power.  And  the  tone  made  by  this  motion  is  much 
better  than  that  obtained  by  striking.  The  mechanical 
practice  in  vogue  at  Leipsic  and  other  European  con- 
servatories often  fails  because  the  subject  of  aisthetics 
and  tone  beauties  are  neglected."  Mr.  Sherwood  car- 
ried out  this  line  of  thought  a  little  more  in  detail  and 
then  turned  to  the  mechanical  movement  of  the  hand 
and  wrist,  illustrating  the  difference  between  well  and 
ill  balanced  playing.  Mr,  A,  H,  Pease  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Sherwood  have  given  recitals  of  piano  music  with  sig- 
nal success.  Mr.  Sherwood's  programme  included  a 
Liszt-Bach  fugue,  a  Beethoven  sonata,  Schumann's 
"  Etudes  Symphoniques,"  a  barcarolle  by  Kubin.steiu, 
and  polonaise  by  Chopin,  the  Biilow-Wagner  "  Faust 
Overture"  and  the  Liszt  polonaise  in  E.  The  local 
paper  says  the  "  real  excitement  showed  how  well  the 
great  pianist  was  appreciated." 

To  the  above,  from  the  Transcript,  it  may  be  added 
that  organ  recitals  were  given  by  Mr.  Eugene  Thayer, 
and  by  Mr.  W.  Kaffenberger,  of  Buffalo;  the  foimer 
playing  Handel's  twelfth  Organ  Concerto,  Bach's  Vor- 
spiel,  "  Wirglaubenair,"  Schumann's  "  Skizzen,"  Nos. 
4  and  2,  Op.  58,  Guilmant's  Caprice  in  B  flat,  and  a 
Concert  Fugue,  a  Chromatic  Fautaisie,  and  Variations 
on  Old  Hundred  of  his  own  composition.  The  latter 
played  a  Fantaisie  Sonata  by  Kheinberger;  Allegretto, 
"  Marche  Funebre  and  Chant  Seraphique,"  by  Guil- 
mant;  Choral  in  three  voices,  by  Merkel,  "Iteigeu" 
by  Jensen,  and  a  grand  Toccata  by  Widor.  Mr. 
Thayer,  also,  delivered  an  address  on  "lieform  in 
Church  Music,''  which  seems  to  have  met  with  great 
favor;  and  Dr.  Cail  Seller,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  lec- 
ture with  interesting  illustrations,  on  "Vocal  Acous- 
tics," 


Buffalo,  N,  Y,  The  Music  Teachers'  National 
Association,  in  convention  at  Buffalo,  has  listened  to 
elaborate  papers  on  subjects  relating  to  their  calling 
from  Mr,  Eugene  Thayer  and  S.  A,  Emery,  of  this 
city,  and  Mr,  H,  G.  Hanchett  of  St.  Louis,  and  to  an 
address  (in  the  course  of  a  debate),  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Sher- 
wood, of  Boston,  on  "Music,  its  Relation  to  Piano  Play- 
ing." The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Sherwood, 
whose  remarks  are  thus  reported:  "There  is,"  he 
said,  "a  great  mental  discipline  to  be  obtained  from 
the  study  of  any  important  subject,  and,  of  course,  so 
of  music, "  He  called  attention  to  Dr,  Mason's  writ- 
ings on  practice,  which  should  be  slow  enough  to  allow 
perfect  mastery.  Some  masters  made  a  great  mistake 
with  beginners  in  not  giving  them  an  incentive  which 
will  give  them  an  interest  in  their  studies.  Give  them 
cause  to  climb  instead  of  merely  trying  to  push  them. 
The  second  order  of  practice,  according  to  Dr,  Mason, 
was  to  go  from  one  thing  to  another  without  stopping. 
The  third  order  of  practice  was  in  velocity.  If  the 
slow,  mechanical  practice  were  carried  too  far,  as  in 
the  German  conservatories,  the  pupil  became  a  mere 
drudge.  There  was  very  little  danger  of  that  in  this 
country  as  yet.  "Now  what  is  music?"  asked  Mr, 
Sherwood,  "  What  is  music  ?"  he  asked,  "Thereare 
prolDably  few  here  who  could  give  a  good  definition  of 
it,"  He  related  an  anecdote  in  the  life  of  Rubinstein, 
who,  after  playing  some  magnificent  numbers  of  Beet- 
ho\en  and  otlier  masters,  was  approached  by  a  man 
who  complimented  him  upon  his  execution,  asked  why 
he  did  not  play  more  music  "  for  the  soul,"  "  Whose 
soul?"  a.sked  Rubinstein.  "In  America,"  said  Mr, 
Sherwood,  "thereare  Uio  many  people  of  the  njind  of 
Rubinstein's  questioner.  They  like  the  simple  airs 
like  *  Home,  Sweet  Home,'  and  do  not  find  any  enjoy- 
ment in  classical  music.  It  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
music  teachers  to  instil  a  love  for  the  great,  immortal 
musical  powers  of  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  the  other 
great  masters.  Theie  is  more  music  written  for  the 
piano  than  for  any  other  instrument,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  it  is  bad.  If  the  piano  had  the  jiower  of 
prolonging  a  tone  indefinitely  and  of  swelling  it,  it 
would  be  the  njost  jierfcct  instiuuiint  in  e.xisteiue. 
As  it  is,  both  the  organ  and  the  human  voice  have  im- 
mense advantages  over  the  piano.  !'or  this  rcisoii  it 
is  much  easier  to  please  an  audience  by  a  simple  bal- 
lad than  by  piano  playing.     It  ought  to  be  our  duty  to 


New  Okleans.  M.  de  Beauplan,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  visited  this  country  with  his  wife,  Mine. 
Ambre,  last  season,  is  the  first  to  announce  the  plan  of 
his  operatic  scheme  for  next  season.  It  is  interesting 
reading,  through  some  parts  of  it  recall  the  brilliant 
prospectus  of  flush  times  a  decade  ago.  M.  de  Beau- 
plan's  centre  of  operations  will  be  New  Orleans,  where 
he  has  subscriptions  for  a  four  months'  season,  ending 
on  March  17th,  '81,  and  subsequently  the  company  will 
visit  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston. 
Oflicial  information  regarding  the  scheme  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  repertoire  will  be  something  of  a  change  from 
what  we  have  had  for  some  years,  as  you  can  see  by 
the  following:  The 'Jewess,'  '  Violetta,'  'Faust,'  'Wil- 
liam Tell,'  'Trovatore,'  'Norma,',  'Africaiue,'  '  Mig- 
uon,'  'Robert  the  Devil,'  'Rigoletto,'  'Favorita,'  'The 
Barber  of  Seville,'  'Charles  VI,,'  'The  Prophet,' 
'  Huguenots,'  'Hamlet,'  'Lucia,'  'Don  Juan,'  'Jeru- 
salem,''Oberon,'  'The  Queen  of  Cyprus,'  'Mid-sum- 
mei'  Night's  Dream,'  'Freischiitz,'  'Don  Pasquale,' 
'  L'Etoile  du  Nord,'  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  '  Aida,'  '  Car- 
men,' 'Paul  and  Virginia,'  etc, 

"  The  company  will  be  a  grand  one  in  every  respect, 
numbering  nearly  200  persons.  One  of  the  first  prima 
donnas  will  be  Mme.  Emilie  Ambre,  who  sang  last  sea- 
son in  this  country  with  Col,  Mapleson's  Italian  opera, 
M.  Beauplan  hasjust  signed  a  contract  with  one  of 
the  greatest  teuois  in  Luiope,  M,  Tournea,  and  at  a 
veiy'high  salary,  20,000  francs  a  month  for  a  season  of 
.six  mouths.  Iti's  stipuliited  in  his  couti  act  that  for  uon-  ' 
fulfilment  of  the  same,  he  forfeits  200,000  francs.  It 
was  in  doubt  for  some  time  whether  he  would  stay 
with  M,  Vaucorbeil,  the  director  of  grand  opeia,  Paris, 
but  the  inducements  offered  to  him  in  the  way  of 
money,  etc,  decided  it,  notwithstanding  the  tempting 
offer  of  M,  Vaucorbeil  for  Toumea  to  create  the  tenor 
role  in  the  new  opera  of  Ambrose  Thomas,  (which  is  to 
be  brought  out  this  coming  fall  in  Paris)  of  '  Fian^oise 
de  Rimini,'  The  stage  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr,  La- 
blache.  This  gentleman  is  a  professor  of  the  Coiiser- 
vatory  of  Paris,  and  has  been  in  charge  of  the  princi- 
pal opera  houses  in  St,  Petersburg,  Havana,  and  Cairo, 
Egypt,  In  the  latter  place  it  was  under  his  direction 
that  'Aida'  was  first  brought  out,  and  from  which  the 
representations  since  throughout  Europe  and  America 
are  only  co]]ies,  that  is,  iu'the  way  of  stage  sell,ing, 
properties,  etc,  Mr.  Momas  has  been  engaged  as  direc- 
tor of  the  music  and  conductor.  He  has,  until  lately, 
been  the  musical  diiector  of  the  Lyric  Theatre,  and 
ranks  as  one  of  the  great  conductors  of  the  day. 

"  Mr.  Jordan,  the  most  celebrated  basso  in  Europe, 
and  who  has  just  finished  a  long  season  in  Russia,  has 
signed  for  the  season  heie  in  the  States,  and  Mile.  La- 
blache,  daughter  of  Mme.  Lablache,  contralto  with 
Col.  Mapleson,  will  be  one  of  the  prima  doinias.  Her 
voice  is  similar  to  Mme,  Gerster's,  only  stronger.  She 
is  young  and  very  pretty.  M.  de  Beauplan  is  negotiat- 
ing for  other  artists,  of  whom  due  notice  will  be  given. 
We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  in  Boston  next 
season  Les  Jhirjutnuls  in  Fiencli,  conii  rising  the 
last  act,  which  has  been  so  often  omilled  in  Italian. 
We  sliall  have  I'A/ricalne  and  a  uuuiber  of  others,  with 
which  Bo.stoniaus  have  not  been  familiar  for  years."— 
JJoslon  JJuruld. 
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■R.  CHAS.  K.  ADAMS 

will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  TREAtoNT  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

r-HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
*-'  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTao.N  ik  Co.,  Boston. 

J^ti.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORF, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,   and  COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

jyjJ^S  MARY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

I  lANIST  A>JD  TEACHER. 

Adtlress:     O.  DITSON  i^  Co.,  Boston. 


Q  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Oiganistat  156TREMONT  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

n^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  .Seal .i,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houfees  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES   PUPILS   FOR    VOCAL    CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

7"    P.    CUHKIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

j\^j^R.  ARTHUR  FOO'IE,  Pianoforte  Teacher, 
3  We^  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

^JRS.    WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston- 

:j\^jR.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER   OF   SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelh,-.m,  Boston,  Mass. 

J\/TR.   JUNIUS    W    HILL  (Leipsic,  iS6o  to  .S63), 
•'■'■'■    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLK  LESSONS. 

Music   R.  UiM    AT    154    Tl^EMuNT    StREET. 

Mr.  Hill  is  assi-ted  iii  his  t-nsenibie  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  'Cello)  by  Messre.  C    N.  Allen  and  WuLF  Fries. 

^R.  B.  y.  LA.yC'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE    LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTOX,   MASS. 

^ERNIIARD  LIS  TEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address;  Pruefkr's  Mu.sic  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

J\^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelovv,  Kennard  &  Co. 

qeorgeTTosg'uod, 

149  (-'^)  Tkemont  Street,  Boston, 
'concert  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND   OPERA. 


Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  -.\here  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND    ORGAN    LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 

pUCENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street, 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  ai  d  5  o'clock. 

MISS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  2gtli,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Applications  received  d.ti]y,  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  M. 

J^    L.    WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  S,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora^  0?'  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  Correili^  Arlkursonj  Mines.  Arnault  nnd  Moite. 

Private  instnicllon  a  specialty-     Class  lessons  jriveii  if  desired, 
Mr.  Wliiiney  lias  had  large  experience  as  Condiiclor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 

J^VRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 
WHITNE  Y, 
ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Bosto.n. 


Pf/ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


/■-.-/ A' Z;  ZER'RAHN 

GIVES  LESSO.\S  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Dit.son's  Mu.sic  Storb, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
..Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QtRMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orche-^tra, 

For    Par.'Vdes,   CoNCEKr.s,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"The    Germ.\n,''    and    all    occasions 

where  Music  is  required. 

T  „.„„„..  (Militarv  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

LEADERS  .  j  Orchustra .' CAR L  H.  EICHLEK 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Accent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


s. 
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C.   D.  PARKLR, 

No.  149  (A)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

pRNST  F  ERA  BO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 
Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 

QARLYLE    PETERS/LEA,  ' 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSI LEA'S   ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279    AND    281     COI.U.MEUS    AvBXUE,    BoSTON,    MaSS. 

J^JR.  JOHN  A.  PR  ESI  ON,  ' 

TEACHER   OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  a.  m.  to  I  p.  M. 


M 


^ADAME   RUDERSDORFF, 

30  BOVLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Up  to  May,  Chen  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence. 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


7_  B.  SHARLAA/D, 


PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  RE.4DY 

READING  and   CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


l^yiLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND   TEACHER   OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
137  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


B. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR   THE  BL/XD, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prr-mjit  attention. 
S^^  Thr's  Defiartment  Jias  charge  0/  aU  the  Pianos  used  in 
ille  Puhlic  Schools  0/ Boston. 

TALKS   ON   AR~T\ 

***  Fur  .'.II  I-  liijit'!  liii}':.i:l!ci'.-i.     Seitf.poif-jfc'-lim.  receipt 
nf  jir  ct  h:i  the  jnihli.'ihcr.s, 

Hoav->Hr.)X,  >rir?'I/X  &  C  ).,  Boston. 
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In  the  twenty-seven  3'ears  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  tlie 
soh'd  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  wliole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

I(s  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  iMiisic.  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  a>id polite  literature ;  including  from  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  Nevr  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers'upon  Music  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  imporlant 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  liistorical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  lesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance; 
five  copies,  §10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5. 75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

N  F.ws 8.00   "        " 

Dwight's  JoUR-»iAL  of  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  AND  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        "   -^ 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Kepokter ".75  " 

Dwight's  Journ.'VL  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide... 3.50   "        " 

*  77?^  Atlantic  portraits  of  LONGFELLOW,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  tvill  be  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additiojial. 

J[^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Willia.ms  &  Co.,  3S3  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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DWIGHTS  JOURNAL    OF  MUSIC. 


[Vol.  XL.  —  Xo.  1021. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MOSIC. 

William  Pole,  E.  R.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "The  Phil- 
opliical  Library."    Crown  8vo,  gUt  top,  §.3.50. 


Dr.  Pole  divicles  his  work  into  three  parts.  Under 
the  head  of  "The  Material  of  Music,"  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical 
nature  of  the  sounds  of  musical  instcumeuts.  In  Part 
II.,  "The  Elementary  Arrangemeuts]of  the  Material,'' 
are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  niusica 
sounds  by  steps  or  degrees  ;  musical  intervals ;  history 
of  the  musical  scale  ;  the  theoretical  nature  of  the 
diatonic  scale  in  its  ancieut  form  ;  the  ancient  modes  ; 
modern  tonality ;  the  modern  diatonic  scale  as  influ- 
enced by  harmony  ;  the  chromatic  scale  ;  time, 
ihythm,  "and  form.  In  the  "Structure  of  Music,'' 
Part  III.,  the  author  takes  up  the  subjects  ol  melody, 
hamiony  and  counterpoint,  devoting  five  chapters  to 

he  discussion  of  the  second  topic.     For  the  thorough 
mnsical  student  the  volume  will  possess  extraordinai-y 

uterest  and  value.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

*^^For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  htj  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


L/ST  OF  NE)N  BOOKS. 

A  Hopeless  Case.  A  Novel.  By  Edgar 
Fawcbtt.    "  Little  Classic  "'  style,  flexible  covers  .  S1.25 

The  Undiscovered  Country.     By  W.  D. 

HOWELLS.     L^mo 1.60 

The    Tragedy    of   the    Unexpected,    and 

other  Stories.  By  XoRA  Perrt.  "  Little  Classic  ■' 
style 1.25 

Socialism.  Eighth  volume  of  Boston  Monday 
Lectures.  "With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By 
Joseph  Cook.    12mo 1.50 

Erery-Day  English.    By  Richard  CIrant 

^VHITE.     12mo 2.00 

TVords    and    their    Uses.      By   Richard 

GR-^nt  White.     New  Edition.     12mo 2.00 

Odd,  or  Even  1  By  Mrs.  A.  U.  T.  Whitney. 
16mo    1.50 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  By  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow.   New  Edition.    Complete 1.25 

The  Golden  Legend.  By  H.  W.  Longfel- 
low.   New  Edition 1.00 

Complete  Works  of  T.  B.  Macaulay.    Rio- 

erside  Edition.     Including  the 

History  of  England.     4  vols 5.00 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous  KssayH.    H 

ToL^ 3.75 

Speeches  and  Poems.    1  vol 1.25 

The  .>et,S  vols.,  in  box 10.00 

Adirondack  Stories.  ByP.  Deming.  i8mo.  .75 

American  Prose.  Selections  from  the  Writ- 
ings of  Hawthorne,  Irving.  Longfellow,  Wbittier, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Thoreau,  ajid  Emerson.  H'ith  In- 
troductions and  Notes.     16mo 1.25 

Ballads  and  Lyrics.    Arranged  by  H.  C. 

Lodge.    16ino 1.25 

A  Satchel  Guide  for  the  Vacation  Tourist 

in  Europe.     Edition  for  I8S0,  carefully  revised 2.00 

The   JIanliness    of    Christ.    By   Thomas 

IIcGHES.  author  of  ''  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,"  etc., 
12mo,  gilt  top,  .?1.00;  paper 25 

Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.    Third  Series. 

By  George  II.  Lev/es.    8vo 3.00 

Labor.  Seventh  volume  of  Boston  Monday 
Lectures.  ^Vith  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By 
•losEPH  Cook.    12mo 1.50 

Confidence.     By  Henry  James,  Jr.     8vo...i.5j 

Eocky  Mountain  Health  Resorts.  An  An- 
alytical Study  of  High  Altitudes  in  Jlelation  to  the 
Arrest  of  Chronic  Pulmonary  Disea.'^e.  By  CH.1RLE3 
Desisox,  A.  M.. -M.  D.  With  Climatic  Map.  Cloth, 
Sl-SO;  paper 1.00 

The  History  and  Traditions  of  Marble- 

bead.     By  .Samcel  P.0AI»s,  Jr.     Illustrated.     .Svo...3.50 

Certain  Dangerons  Tendencies  in  Amer- 
ican Life,  and  Other  Papers.    IGmo 1.25 

Boston  Illustrated.  A  Pictorial  Guide  to 
Bo-ton  and  Vicinity.  Profu.aely  Illustrated.  New 
Edition,  with  entirely  new  map.     12mo 40 

Selections  from  the  Koran.    By  Edward 

WlLLlMt  Lase.  a  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarKcd, 
with  an  intrcwluction  by  Sta.vlet  Lane  Poolk.  Vol. 
18  of  the  Philosophical  Library.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
top 3.60 

Life  and  I^etters  of  Georg'e  Ticknor.   New, 

cheaper  edition.    2  vols.  12nio,  with  portraits 4.00 

Sealed  Orders,  and  Other  .S<^'yrics.    By 

Klizabrth  Std^rt  J'iiklps,  author  of  "The  Gates 
Ajar,"  "  a™,  ■  etc.    ICmo 1.50 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Cliaucer. 

»Jited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  .Ky.THVf.  Gilma.n.  liivtr- 
fide  JvJillfm.  'Uniform  with  and  completing  the 
Kiver?ide  Britiyh  Poets.  With  Portrait,  and  full 
Index.   Crown  870.    3  vols 5.26 

Old  Friends  and  New.    By  Sarah  O.  Jkw- 

KTT.  author  of  "  lieephaven,"  and  *'Plny  l>ay8."  1.25 

An  Earnest  Trifler.    A  Novel.    ICino 1.25 

IIOLGllTOX,  >I1FFLIN  &  CO.,  Poblishers.  Boston. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE, 

LUNCH  COUNTER. 

FANCY  OYSTERS, 
PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS. 

Table  d'hote  dinner,  from  i  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

Tills  place,  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a 
lirst-class  Restaurant  Avith  Liuich  and  Oyster  Counter  for 
prompt  service;  also,  Private  Dining  liooms  for  families  or 
parties  after  concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of 
good  coQkin^. 

WINi:  AND  CIGAKS  of  my  o^vn  importation. 

Open  fill  12  o'clocli,  I*.  M. 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 


Cafe  Restaurant. 


IMPORTED   WINES,    ETC. 

"VMiich  are  highly  recommended. 


Dinner  a?id  Stopper  Pajites,  Clubs,  Literary^ 

Musical^   College  Classes,  etc. 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

VOSSLER'S, 
Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ALFRED   MUDGE  &  SON, 

FLAIN  AND  OMNAMJSNTA^T, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34:  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MUSICAL  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY. 


EXCELLENT  BOOKS  FOR  SUIVIiVlER  READING 

Novels,  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Essays,  Poems. 


T.  B.  Aznincn. 

MARJOBIB  DAW  AND  OTHER  PEOPLE.  ..$1.50 

PRUDEKTCE    PALFREY I.&O 

THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA 1.50 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BAD  BOY 1.50 

JOHN  JiVltROUGBS. 

WAKE-ROBIN.      Illustrated 

WINTER   SUNSHINE 

BIRDS  AND  POETS 

LOCaSTS  AND  WILD  HONEY 


1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
l.BO 


JAMES  T.  FIELnS. 

YESTERDAYS  WITH  AUTHORS.  Anec- 
dotes, Reminiscences,  and  Clinracterizations  of 
Pope,  Thackeray,  Ha^^'thorne,  Dickens,  TVords- 
worth,  and  Miss  Mitford.    12mo 

UNDERBRUSH 

JtRKT  HARTE. 


LUCK  OF  ROARING  OAMP 

MRS.  SKAGGS'S    HUSBANDS 

TALES  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS 

THANKFUL  BLOSSOM 

TWO  MEN  OF  SANDY  BAR '. 

STORY  OF  A  MINE 

DRIFT  FROM  TWO  SHORES 

THE  TWINS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN. 

POEMS 

EAST  AND  WEST  POEMS 

ECHOES  OF  THE  FOOT-HILLS 


J.  c.  srr.iiitf. 

POETIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 

STUDIES  IN  POETRY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
MABY  r.    TJIACIIER. 

SEASHORE  AND  PRAIRIE 

MRS.    CELIA  TlI.iXTER. 

AMONG  THE  ISLES  OF  SHOALS 

POE  MS 

DRIFT- WEED.     POEMS 

6EORGE  J!.    WARINO,  JR. 

A  FARMER'S  VACATION 

WHIP  AND  SPUR 

VILLAGE   IMPROVEMENTS 

THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  RHINE 

CHARLES  liUDJ.Er   WARNER. 

MY  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN 

S  AUNTERINGS 

BACK-LOG  STUDIES 

BADDEOK 

IN  THE  LEVANT 

BEING  A  BOY 

IN  THE  WILDERNESS  (Adirondaoks) 

JIAIinrET  TiEECllER  STOWB. 

UNCLE  TOMS   CABIN 

NINA  GORDON 

AGNES  OF  SORRENTO 

THE  PEARL  OF  ORR'S  ISLAND 

THE  MINISTER'S  WOOING 

OLDTOWN  FOLKS 

THE  MAYFLOWER 

SAM  LAWSON'S  FIRESIDE  STORIES 


2.00 
1.25 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.23 
1.50 
1.50 
L50 

1.25 

1.50 

1.00 


1.25 
1.50 
1.50 

3.00 

1.25 

.75 

1.60 


1.00 
126 
1.60 
1.00 
2.00 
1.60 
.75 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 


ZITTZE  CLASSICS. 


STORIES,  SKETC 

;hes, 

POEMS 

,  per  vol 81,00 

1.  Exile. 

9. 

Comedy. 

2.  Intellect. 

10. 

Childhood. 

3.  Tragedy. 

• 

IL 

Heroism. 

4.  Life. 

12. 

Fortune. 

5.  Laughter. 

13. 

Narrative  Poems. 

6.  Love. 

14. 

Lyrical  Poems. 

7.  Romance. 

15. 

Minor  Poems. 

8.  Mystery. 

16. 

Authors. 

ONE  SUMMER. . 

SI  25 

The  S.4ME,  Illustrated  by  TTnnnin.. 

300 

ONE  YEAR  ABROAD. 

1.25 

ELIZABETH  STUART  I-BEZFS. 

THE  GATES  AJAR l.BO 

MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  GHOSTS l.BO 

HEDGED  IN 1.50 

THE  SILENT  PARTNER l.BO 

,    THE  STORY   OF  AVIS 1.50 

SEALED   ORDERS 1.50 

lUCr  ZAMCOM. 

POEMS l.BO 

AN  IDYL   OF  WORK 1.50 

ROADSIDE  POEMS  for  Summer  Travelers..  1.00 

HILLSIDE  AND  SEASIDE  in  Poetry 1.00 


SARAH  O.  JEWETT. 

DEEPHAVEW 

OLD  FRIENDS  AND  NEW  . 
PLAY-DAYS.     For  Children. 


THOM.iS  HUGHES. 

TOM  BROWN  AT  RUGBY 

TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD 

MANLINESS  OF  CHRIST,  $1.00  ;    paper 

AUGUSTUS  UORflN. 

UPS  AND  DOWNS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER 

CROSSING  THE  ATLANTIC 

THE  HAY  FEVER 

ON  THE  NILE 

(Stories  in  Pictures.) 


1.25 
1.25 
1.50 


1.00 

1.60 

.25 


5.00 

3.00 

3.00 

lO.OO 


OZIVER  WENDEZr  IIOZMES. 

AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE  2  OO 

PROFESSOR  AT  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE  2.00 

POET  AT  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE 2.00 

ELSIE  VENNER 2.00 

THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL 2.00 

LIFE  OF  MOTLEY 1.60 

POEMS 2.0O 

NORA  fERRT. 

AFTER  THE  BALL 1.60 

HER  LOVERS  FRIEND 1.60 

THE  TRAGEDY  OP  THE  UNEXPECTED..  1.60 

a.  J'.  ZATUltOl'. 

A  STUDY  OF  HAWTHORNE '.  1.25 

JOHN  H.'LT, 

CASTILIAN  DAYS 2.0O 


*»*  For  sale  hy  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hij  the  PuUishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY,  Boston,  MaSs. 


Jr^"  Send  for  TTonwbton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s  Catalogue,  which  contains  hundreds  of  volumes  by  the 
firBt  American  and  Engliiih  authors. 
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Btoi0j)t*s  fournal  of  jflusic. 


A  PAPER  OF  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 


Whole  No.  1025. 


BOSTON,  Saturday,  July  31,  1880. 


Vol.  XL.  No.  16. 


THE 


EMERSON 

PIANO  FORTES 


Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  Avidely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newlynDrganized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  laOest  instruments  are 

FAR  IN  ADVANCE 

Ot  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE    BEST    MADE. 

The  ElVFEKSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUAKE  GRANI>S,  the 
-COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

FOR    AUGUST.   1880. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Stillwater  Teaokdt.  XVHI.-XXII.  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrick. 

Sicilian  Hospitality.    Luigi  Monti.  i 

KiNTU.     Susan  CooUd^e. 

The  Surgeon  at  the  Field  Hospital. 

Mr.  Hunt's  Teaching.    F.  D.  Millet. 

Pepacton  :  A  Summer  Vovage.    John  Burroughs. 

The  Archbishop  and  Gil  Blas.  Olioer  Wendell 
Holmes. 

Sylvia's  Suitors  :  A  Little  Episode.    Louise  Stockton 

Among  the  Pueblos.     Susin  E.  Wallace. 

Edward  Mills  and  George  Benton.  A  Tale.  Mark 
Twain. 

Alien  Sin. 

The  Preceptor  of  Moses.    Francis  H.   Underwood. 

An  Englishwoman  in  the  New  England  Hill  Coun- 
try. 

The  Used  Immortal.     T.  W.  Higginson. 

Taurus  Oentaurus.     Richard  Grant  W/iiCe 

The  Republicans  and  their  Candidate. 

Some  Am^Sing  Books  of  Travel. 

Professor  Klsher's  Discussions. 

Henry  Armitt  Brown. 

Natural  Science  and  Heligion. 

Italian  Poetry. 

The  Contributors'  Club. 

3S  cents;   yearltf  subscription  $4.00* 
HOTIGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &u  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED  EST   1867. 


Not  more   than  from    tliree  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  bi'anch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thorough.  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violiu-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  Director. 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    55,000    MADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  iifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first-class 
materials  and  workmanship  will  aUow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING   Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 
Iltustruted  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING-  &  SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  Fikst  Established  ts  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OP  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  moat 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'muvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  imprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  aU  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880, 


THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

MAITOFACTURED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Church  Street,  New  York. 

DKY  PROCESS  OF  COPYING. 

We-respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Musicians  to  our  New  Method  of  Copyino,  by  which  an  original  writing 
of  Music,  etc.,  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  tiie  expense  and  time  of  manuscript 
reduplication,  lithographing  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copying  hitherto  in  use.  To  Organists  and 
Leaders  of  church-choirs,  Orchestral  Conductors,  Band-masters,  musical  organizations,  and  musicians  generally  — 
all  who  have  any  use  for  duplicate  or  niauifold  copies  of  music,  the  lielttograph  will  be  found  invaluable,  as  from 
one  original  copy  made  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  it  will  give  back  from  fifty  to  one  huudi-ed  perfect  copies.  The  Hek- 
tograph  is  already  in  use  by  many  of  our  ntost  distinguished  Organists,  orchestral  Conductors,  and  Jlusical  Societies. 

We  are  prepared  to  suply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  and  also 
with  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

For  Prices  and  other  partioulara,  send  for  Circular. 
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a^Uiefic  ^ubli^Ijctr^. 


A  NEW  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK ! 


JUST   OUT. 


SONG  BELLS ! 

A  Ne"w,  Complete,  and  most  Attractive 
Collection  of  School  Songs. 

BY  L.  O.  EMERSON. 

^W^  Send  Fifty  Cents    for  Specimen  Copy. 


BooTcs  for  Schools,  Sitigiiig  Schools,  Choirs, 
and  Gospel  Teiiipcratiee  Meetings. 

Welcome  Chorus.    (Sl.OO).    For  High  Schools. 
Song  Bells.    (50  cts).    For  Common  Schools. 
■White  Kobes.    (30  cts.)    For  Sunday  Schools. 
Temple.    (SI. 00).    For  Choirs  and  Singing  Schools. 
Voice  of  Worship.  ($1.00).  Choirs  and  Singing  Schools. 

Johnson's  Method  for  Singing  Classes.      (60  cts). 

For  Singing  Schools. 

Temperance  Jetvels.    (35  cts).    Gospel  Temp.  Work. 
Temperance  Light.    (12  cts).    Gospel  Temp.  Work. 
OLIVER   DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


NEW    SONGS 


BABIFS  EYES A.'E.  Ropes. 

BBEAK   BEEAK J.  F.  Hudolphson. 

LAST  GEEETING H.Levi. 

OH,  FISHEE  BOY,  MY'  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME J.  Barnet. 

SPElXGXniE E.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT..  Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 


Published  by 


CARL    PRUFER, 

Si  West  Steeet,  Bcstox. 


VASSAR   COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  RITTEK.  Director. 

An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of    Teacliers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Pouglikeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL.  D.  D..  President. 


SOME  FAMOUS  SONGS. 

An  Art-Historical  Sketch. 
By  FANNIE  EAYMOND  RITTEE.    30  cents. 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

An  Art-Historical  Study. 
By  FANNIE  KAYMOND  HITTER.    25  cents. 

MUSIC  AND   MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  Criticisms. 
By  ROBERT  SCHUMANN.    Edited,  translated,  and  an- 
notated by  Faxxy  Raymond  Rittek. 

First  series,  third  edition,  .?3.75.    A  second  series  Trill 
shortly  be  issued. 

EDWAKD  SCHUBEKTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 

WILLIAM  KEliVES,  London. 


The  Berntiard  Listenienn  Concert  Party. 


B.   LISTEMANN, 
E.  M.   HEINDL, 
JOHN  MULLALY, 


F.  LISTEMANN, 
ALEX.  HEINDL, 
H.  A.  GREENE, 


Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store   34  West  St.,  Boston. 


MME. BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Ringing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Ofjera  or 
Concert  Room. 


J^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 
218  East  Ten\h  Street,  New  York  City. 


(^  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 


Compositions  Fdknished  foe  Special  Occasions. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


G^ 


ORCE    T.   BULLING. 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AOT)  HAEMONY. 


E^="  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, care 

AaiEEiCAN  Aei  Jocexal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


VOCAL  CULTURE. 


The  Cultivation  of  tlie  Voice  in  Elocution. 


By  James  E.  Murdoch  &  William  Russell. 
Price,     ....     $1.25. 


The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  the  groundwork 
of  practical  elocution,  and  -whatever  explanations  are 
needed  for  the  training  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  voice.  I  he  skill  with  which  this  object  is 
accomplished  is  attested  by  the  greot  and  permanent  pop- 
ularity of  the  work. 

The  authors,  experienced  and  accomplished  practitioners 
in  their  capital  vocation,  know  well  what  is  wanted  by  the 
student  to  promote  his  acquirement  of  those  noble  and 
captivating  vocal  graces  so  Imninously  set  forth  by  Kush. 
Their  rules  and  exercises  for  developing,  increasing,  and 
improving  their  voice  in  volume,  quality,  compass,  and 
significance,  are  excellent  and  practicable.  What  is  said 
of  the  invigorating,  health-inspiring  eltects  of  vocal  train- 
ing is  truth  well  told,  and  well  worth  remembering.— A^e it' 
York  Mirror. 


*^*  For  sale  by  booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  by  the  publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


KNAPP'S™Jf 


Contains  incredient?  never  before  used  in  a  remedy  for  affections  nf  the 
thr.iiit  iind  voice.  Purely  veiietible:  vigorous  in  thtir  action;  harmless  to 
intiiiit  or  adult:  and  in^'nlujible  to  sintiers  and  BpeakerH.  CoTivenient  to 
cnrrv  iiTid  u-e.  From  Dniii^n.sts,  price  ;J5  ceuts;  or  addresn  E.  A.  OLDS, 
P.  6.  Bos:  2895,  New  TorK. 

"77(e  HiMnry  of  n  Vnice  Lost  and  Won,"  bu  Siev.  H.  W.  Knapp,  D.  D., 
sent,  po^t-paid,  on  application. 


Imperial  Upright  Grand  Piano. 


The  Kercipt  of 


l>i))loiims  and  otlipr  awarfl.s  of 


Hi-jiitst  Merit,  att<-,l  Hit  .Miij'.riorU.v  of  tlit  :.lc:i'll.\  I  L  )'l  VNOS  ovor  all  otiieis. 

McPHAIL    &    CO.,   630  WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 


HENHY  JAIES'S  BOOKS. 

Confidence.     {Just  published.^     S1.50. 
The  American.     S2.00. 
The  Europeans.     $1.50. 
Roderick  Hudson.     §2.00. 
Watch  and  Ward.     $1.25. 
Transatlantic  Sketches.     S2.00. 
A   Passionate    Pilgrim,    and    othei- 
Sketches.     $2,00. 


In  richness  of  expression  and  splendor  of  liter- 
ary perlormance,  we  may  compare  him  with  the 
greatest,  and  find  none  greater  than  he. — Atlantic 
Monlhlif. 

A  delightful  culture  is  manifest  on  every  page. 
—  Providence  .Tonrnal. 

Easy,  graceful,  and  direct  in  his  form  of  ex- 
pression, he  has  lar^^e  constructive  power,  and  a 
ma.stery  of  dramatic  effect  that  is  unusual  with 
American  authors,  and  rare  in  the  authors  of  any 
country  at  the  present  day.  —  Christian  Intelli- 
gencfr  (N.  Y. ). 


,/  ,,nr,  I, 


Mtlfibi/o/l  RnnkselUrs.     Sent,  jtost-paKt,  on  rrreipi 
•  tiii^  Pitljtisliers, 


HOTJaHTON, MIFFLIN* CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Vo    21  ASTOE  PLACE.  NEW  YOEK. 


POEMS  OF  PLACES. 

Edited  Uy  HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

Complete    in    31    "Little    Classic"    Volumes 
$1,00  each.    The  set,  in  box,  $31.00. 


6-S. 

9,10. 
11-13. 
14,  15. 

16. 
17. 18. 

19. 

20. 
21-23. 

24. 
25,  'i6. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 


England  and  Wales. 

Ireland. 

Scotland,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den. 

FranfC  and  Savoy. 

Italy. 

Spain,  Portugal,  llclgiuui,  and  Ilolland. 

Switzerland  and  Austria. 

Germany. 

Greece  and  Turkey  (in  Europe). 

Kusiiia,  including  AsiatiiT  Russia 

Asia. 

Africa. 

New  England. 

Middle  Stiitcp. 

Soutbcni  States. 

W'e.'stcrn  States. 

British  Ameriea,  Mexico,  South  America. 

Oceanica,  including  Australasia,  Polyneala,  and 
MisceUaneoup  Sea»and  Islands. 


If  one  wiflheH  to  cce  how  the  world  looks  through  a 
poet's  spectjiclfs  the  bent  way  in  to  purcha.'^e  and  read  this 
charming  serief*  of  books. —  The  Chrisimn  Jntcl/igt-Hcer 
(Now  York). 

Thope  little  volumes  are  perfect  mines  of  poetic  wealth, 
r-ontaiiiing  a  choice  seleetioii  of  the  finest  poems  in  tbu 
language.  —  ('ow)nerciiil   Bulletin  (Boston). 

Whoever  trtivels  in  any  land,  or  upon  any  sen  or  river 
of  the  gl'ibe,  will  find  iu  theye  couvenietit  little  bimk.s  the 
be^t  poetry  i-eUiHufi  to  the  particii];ir  locuUry  in  which  he 
\n  iotiTcHted. —  The  Reaiitr. 

.%  For  sale  by  all  Rnokaelffrs.  Smt^imstpai'l,  on  r» 
ffifit  of  Ihf  price  ky  the  I'nbl'she.rs, 

HO'JGHTON,  MIFFLIN  k  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston  as  second-class  matter. 


All  the  articles  iLot  credited  to  otiier  publicaiiotis  were  ex- 
presslt/  written  for  this  Journal. 

PiMished  fnrlnirihtli/  hij  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston,  Afass.    Price,  lo  cents  a  number ;  $2.so  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  Cakl  Pruefer,  jo  West  Street,  A, 
WlLLL^-MS  &  Co.,  zSj  Washington  Street,  A.  K.  LORING, 
jdg  Washington  Street,  and  by  the  Piibli.^h'^rs^  in- A'^ew  York 
by  A.  Bkextano,  Jr.,  ^9  Union  Sqii'ir-.  nml  Uoughton, 
BIlFFLlN  &  Co.,  21  Astor  Place;  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  H. 
Boner  &  Co.,  iro2  Cliestnut  Street ;  in  Chicago  by  the  Chi- 
cago Music  Co5tp.«tY,  jrs  State  Street. 


THE   MUSICAL   VERSIONS    OF 
GOETHE'S  "  FAUST." 


BY  ADOLPHE  JULLIEN."^ 
v.  — THE  "FAUST"  UF  BERLIOZ. 
[We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  translate  what  the 
author  has  to  say  of  the  origin  and  of  the  contents 
of  La  Damnation  de  Faust,  since  it  does  not  differ 
substantially  from  wluit  l:as  already  appeared  in 
this  journal  at  the  time  wlien  the  work  was  first 
performed  in  New  York  and  Boston,  during  the  last 
Spring.  (See  pages  06,  40,  -58,  87  of  this  volume.) 
We  will  only  give  the  closing  paragraph  of  the 
chapter,  and  pass  on  to  the  ne.\t,  which  treats  of 
Schumann's  FaiiM  music,  ,and  will  be  comparatively 
new  to  English  readers.] 


The  Damnation  of  Fan^t,  we  must  recog- 
nize in  conclusion,  is  a  work  of  the  great- 
est value.  Berlioz  has  been  served  in  this 
perilous  attempt  by  an  invagination  of  the 
rioliest  order,  highly  excited  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  work  and  by  the  idea!  beauty  of  the 
model.  Even  when  he  departs  from  the 
original  text,  and  when,  combining  after  his 
own  fashion  various  episodes,  he  brings  forth 
a  totally  different  situation,  such  as  the  love- 
scune  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  de- 
mon, the  musician  feels  himself  still  sustained 
by  the  poet,  and  his  inspirations  gush  forth 
just  as  richly  and  as  grandly.  It  is,  assuredly, 
a  work  worthy  to  figure  in  the  future  by  the 
side  of  the  original  drama,  one  which,  like 
the  designs  of  Delacroix,  would  have  snatched 
from  Goethe,  could  he  but  have  heard  it,  a 
word  of  admiration.  How  welcome  would 
that  word  have  been  in  Paris !  How  that 
encouragement,  coming  from  so  high  a  source, 
would  have  brought  to  the  composer  a  just 
consolation  for  the  criticisms  and  the  raijleries 
for  which  he  was  the  mark !  Unfortunately, 
Goethe  had  long  been  dead  when  the  French 
musician  produced  his  work,  and  nothing 
.came  to  sustain  him  in  this  trial  but  the  con- 
viction of  having  by  his  labor  made  the  work 
of  a  veritable  artist,  and  the  rare  delight  of 
having  been,  during  this  assiduous  intimacy, 
the  pious  disciple  of  that  illustrious  master. 

VI.— THE  "FAUST"  OF  SCHUMANN. 

Faust  —  with  Manfred,  with  the  Pilgrim- 
age of  the  Hose,  with  Genoveva,  with  Para- 
dise and  the  Peri,  —  is  one  of  the  master- 
works  of  Schumann  ;  unhappily  he  had  not 
time  to  finish  it.  It  was  his  favorite  work. 
He  had  occupied  himself  with  it  from  the 
age  of  thirteen  years,  and  he  returned  to  it 
con  amore  in  the  moments  when  he  felt  him- 
self the  best  inspired.  In  fact  few  subjects 
offered  to  his  eminently  poetic  genius  a  more 
living  spring  of  graceful  or  fantastic  inspira- 


1  We  translate  from  "  Goethe  et  la  Mnsique :  Ses  Juge- 
mmits,  sail  Injlnence,  Les  Oeueres  qu'il  a  inspirees."  Par 
Adoli'he  Jullien,  Paris,  1S80.  —Ed. 


tions.  No  one,  better  than  he,  could  have 
known  how  to  paint  the  tormented  character 
of  the  doctor,  or  the  gentle  figure  of  Mar- 
guerite ;  no  one  could  have  lent  a  more  satanic 
color  to  the  demon.  But  it  was  above  all,  the 
second  Faust,  a  work  all  ideality  and  fantasy, 
that  must  have  charmed  and  inspired  his 
nature  so  inclined  to  mystery  and  reverie. 
Accordingly  in  this  interpretation,  by  him 
alone  attempted,  of  the  life-like  or  the  abstract 
conceptions  of  the  poet,  he  has  lifted  himself 
to  a  great  height.  Several  of  the  most 
remarkable  pieces  of  this  second  part  were 
written  bj^  the  composer  in  the  midst  of  the 
political  storm  of  1848,  which,  by  a  singular 
phenomenon,  seems  to  have  given  new  nerve 
to  his  creative  faculties.  "  I  have  to  thalik 
God,"  he  wrote  at  that  time  to  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  "  that  he  vouchsaves  me,  in  such  times, 
the  courage  and  the  faculty  to  labor !  "  And 
again  elsewhere :  "  Let  us  work  while  it  is 
day."- 

And  .so  lie  did.  Toward  18.50  he  at  last 
finished,  not  his  entire  work,  but  the  second 
part.  He  wrote  then  the  last  two  pieces,  and 
judging,  as  by  a  melancholj'  presentiment, 
that  he  would  not  have  time  to  complete  the 
first  part  of  his  work,  he  collected  the  various 
fragments  which  he  had  put  into  music,  and 
preceded  them  by  a  grand  instrumental  intro- 
duction. "I  have  worked  much  in  these 
latter  times,"  he  writes,  toward  the  end  of 
1853  to  M.  Strackerjan,  a  young  officer  who 
was  a  great  amateur  of  music,  "  I  have  writ- 
ten a  Faitst  overture,  the  crown  of  the  edifice 
of  a  series  of  scenes  drawn  from  the  tragedy." 
Does  it  not  seem,  to  look  at  this  unfinished 
work,  like  a  criiel  irony  of  fate,  which,  of  so 
many  composers,  imposes  silence  precisely 
upon  that  one,  who  comprehended  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  poet  best  of  all,  who  thought 
(so  to  say)  his  thoughts,  and  translated  them 
with  genius  into  the  inimitable  language  of 
music? 

It  is  not  a  dramatic  legend  that  Schumann 
has  professed  to  write,  still  less  an  opera ;  he 
has  simply  taken  the  poem,  the  very  text  of 
the  master,  and  put  it  into  music.  There 
could  not  be  a  simpler  manner  of  proceeding ; 
and  none  could  serve  the  musician  better; 
thus  his  work  is  better  than  a  translation,  it 
is  a  veritable  musical  transfiguration  of  the 
drama  of  Goethe.  The  Faust  of  Schumann 
comprises  three  parts.  The  first,  unfortu- 
nately very  incomplete,  counts  only  three  de- 
tached scenes.  The  second  includes  several 
f  ragmen  ts  of  the  second  Faust ;  at  the  beginning, 
the  scene  of  Ariel  and  the  Sjdphs,  then  vari- 
ous episodes :  Midnight,  the  scene  of  the  four 
witches,  the  dialogue  of  the  doctor  with  Care, 
and  the  death  of  Faust.  Finally,  the  third 
part,  the  only  one  that  is  complete,  contains 
only  the  final  scene  of  the  second  Faust,  but 
it  is  much  the  most  considerable  scene,  thanks 
to  the  grand  developments  which  the  com- 
poser has  given  it. 

The  overture,  which  Schumann  has  placed 
at  the  head  of  his  work,  bears  the  impress  of 


2  Notice  of  M.  Ernouf  on  Scliiimann  {Revne  Contempor- 
aine.,  Jan.  31, 1864).  There  exist,  as  yet,  in  French,  but  two 
complete  worlts  on  Schumann  :  that  of  M.  Ernouf,  wlio, 
the  first  in  France,  has  rendered  homage  to  the  musician 
of  genius,  and  the  biograpliy  by  Wasielewslcy,  which  has 
appeared  in  Le  Menestret,  translated  in  a  very  fantastical 
fashion  by  M.  F.  Herzog. 


his  genius.  At  once  proud  and  charming,  full 
of  grace  and  of  terror,  it  gives  a  marvellously 
good  ensemble  of  this  admirable  poem.  And 
the  musician,  in  these  inspired  pages,  written 
late  in  life,  does  he  not  seem  to  exclaim  with 
the  poet,  in  the  dedication  of  Faust: 

Once  more,  sweet  visions,  are  ye  floating  hither  — 
Forms,  who  of  old  oft  gladdened  my  dim  sight ! 

Shall  I  now  hold  you,  Beautiful,  togetlier? 

Yearns  my  lieart  still  for  that  illusion  bright? 

Nearer  ye  throng  !  Let  not  your  beauty  wither. 
As  from  the  misty  cloud  it  bursts  in  light. 

How  with  the  joy  of  youth  my  bosom  springs, 

Breathing  tlie  magic  air  shook  from  your  de\vy 
wings ! 

The  three  scenes  of  the  frst  Faust  which 
Schumann  had  time  to  write  are:  the  scene 
of  the  garden,  that  of  the  church,  and  of  Mar- 
guerite imploring  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  In 
each  of  these  pages  he  has  endeavored  to 
translate  the  spirit  and  the  very  word  of  the 
poet.  Others  will  expend  themselves  upon 
the  same  scenes  (the  garden  and  the  church) 
with  lengthier  developments  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  stage ;  no  one  will  put  more 
of  veiled  charm  and  infinite  tenderness  into 
the  first  avowal  of  the  two  lovers ;  no  one 
will  overwhelm  the  tardy  repentance  of  the 
unfortunate  Marguerite  with  a  more  terrific 
Dies  irae. 

The  garden  scene,  that  chaste  prattle  of 
two  souls  yet  pure,  is  one  of  exquisite  melody ; 
the  phrase  of  Faust  excusing  himself  for  hav- 
ing taken  the  young  girl's  hand  has  a  pene- 
trating suavity,  .as  well  as  the  timid  response 
of  Marguerite.  She  plucks  a  flower  and 
pulls  off  its  petals,  and  the  sweet  murmur  of 
the  orchestra  accompanies  with  burning  words 
spoken  in  a  low  voice.  "He  loves  me!"  she 
cries,  and  Faust  with  transport  launches  forth 
an  admirable  melody,  which  seems  to  bear 
his  cry  of  triumph  up  to  heaven.  All,  in 
this  music,  all,  even  to  the  dry  laugh  of  the 
demon,  paraphrases  in  an  inimitable  style  the 
original  scene,  the  garden  of  Martha. 

Schumann  and  Prince  Radziwill  alone  have 
had  the  idea  of  treating  the  scene  where  Mar- 
guerite implores  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  while 
dragging  herself  to  the  foot  of  the  holy  image. 
What  an  admirable  page  the  affrighted  sup- 
plications of  the  fair  sinner  have  inspired  the 
master  of  Zwickau  with !  At  first  her  prayer 
is  full  of  unction,  but  grief  tortures  her 
at  the  thought  of  finding  the  mother  of 
Christ  inflexible,  and  she  cries  out  with  a 
panting  voice :  "  Come,  save  me  from  shame 
and  death.  Deign,  O  mother  of  griefs,  to 
cast  down  one  look  of  pity  upon  my  distress." 

As  for  the  scene  of  the  church,  Schumann 
makes  an  untranslatable  creation  out  of  it. 
Never  has  music  expressed  with  more  force 
the  ardent  repentance  of  the  guilty  girl,  the 
railing  and  burning  imprecations  of  the  de- 
mon. And  when  the  crushing  appeals  of  the 
choir  break  out,  it  seems  as  if  the  earth 
opened,  ready  to  engulf  the  unhappy  victim, 
so  pure  yet  in  her  shame. 

After  these  pictures  of  a  passionate  and  ter- 
rifying color,  the  author  abandons  himself,  in 
the  scene  of  Ariel  and  the  Sylphs,  to  his  most 
dreamy  inspirations.  The  veiled  arpeggios 
of  the  harp  transport  us  to  the  etherial  regions 
where  the  gentle  voice  of  genius  enchants  us 
by  its  sweet  cantilenas.  It  is  the  very  scene 
which  opens  the  second  Faust:  An  agreeable 
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landscape.  Scarcely  is  the  voice  of  Ariel 
hushed,  when  the  doctor  comes  out  of  his 
strange  dream  and  sings  a  canticle  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  day  that  dawns,  to  nature  re- 
awakening ;  this  exquisite  melody  is  deli- 
ciously  accompanied  by  the  altos  and  the  vio- 
loncellos. But  doubt  is  born  again  within 
this  troubled  soul,  and  the  music,  changing 
character,  paints  to  our  ears  his  unappeased 
desires,  his  distracting  anguish. 

Midnight.  —  It  is  the  dreary  chant  of  the 
Gray  Old  Women,  Guilt,  Want,  Misery.  It 
is  the  exulting  cry  of  Care,  who  glides  in 
where  her  sisters  cannot  penetrate.  "  The 
door  is  closed,  we  cannot  enter.  It  is  the 
abode  of  a  rich  man,  we  do  not  wish  to  enter." 
"  You,  my  sisters,  cannot  and  dare  not  enter  ; 
Care  slips  through  the  key-hole."  Faust  ap- 
pears, his  soul  the  victim  of  a  dull  inquietude. 
"Hast  thou  never  known  Care?"  asks  the 
malignant  genius.  "  No,"  replies  the  Doctor 
in  an  air  full  of  warmth,  accompanied  by  an 
incessant  figure  of  the  orchestra,  true  image 
of  life's  whirling  vortex.  "  I  have  done  noth- 
ing but  rove  about  the  world  ;  I  caught  each 
pleasure  by  the  hair ;  what  did  not  content 
me,  I  let  it  go  ;  what  escaped  me,  I  let  it  run." 
I  have  only  desired  and  satisfied  my  desires, 
and  still  contmued  to  wish  more."  But  Care 
responds  in  a  chant  full  of  bodeful  menace  : 
"  To  him,  whom  I  once  possess,  the  whole 
world  is  useless.  Eternal  shades  descend 
upon  him ;  the  sun  does  not  rise,  nor  does  it 
set ;  with  senses  perfectly  sound,  darkness 
dwells  within  him  ;  if  he  owned  all  treasures, 
he  would  not  know  how  to  enjoy  them."  The 
doctor  laughs  at  the  absurd  anger  of  the  witch, 
and  refuses  to  recognize  her  power.  ■"  Try 
it  then  !  "  cries  Care,  who  breathes  in  his  face 
as  she  flies  away;  and  Faust,  made -blind, 
loses  himself  in  senseless  projects,  in  dreams 
unrealizable.  This  scene,  so  abstract  as  it 
is,  has  found  in  Schumann  a  musician  equal 
to  it ;  for  he  has  rendered  this  struggle  be- 
tween man  and  Care  in  a  very  moving  man- 
ner. 

The  great  court  before  the  palace, —  such  is 
the  scene  which  Schumann  has  literally  trans- 
lated from  the  original  poem,  under  this  title  : 
The  Death  of  Faust.  At  the  beginning,  the 
fantastic  scene  of  the  demon  evoking  the 
Lemures  and  exhorting  them,  with  a  strange 
lauwh,  to  dig  a  grave,  the  fatal  end  of  all  hu- 
man existence.  It  is  needless  to  say  with 
what  sombre  color,  with  what  sinister  tones 
Schumann  has  painted  this  strange  episode, 
as  well  as  the  appearance  of  Faust,  awakened 
by  the  dull  sound  of  the  spades,  and  issuing 
from  the  palace  stumbling  against  the  door- 
posts. Even  now,  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
the  doctor  gives  himself  up  to  the  most  chi- 
merical projects.  To  toil,  to  sow,  to  embellish, 
to  construct,  —  such  are  the  last  dreams  of 
the  man  who  is  about  to  die.  "  Let  it  be 
given  to  me  to  see  such  a  movement  on  a  free 
territory,  with  a  free  people,  and  I  will  say 
to  the  passing  moment :  "  Stop  !  thou  art  so 
Vjeautifull  The  trace  of  my  terrestrial  days 
cannot  be  lost  in  the  course  of  ages.  ...  In 
the  presentiment  of  so  great  a  felicity,  I  taste 
the  most  Vjeautiful  moment  of  my  life  \"  And 
Faust  falls  backward  into  the  pit  dug  under 


his  feet  by  the  phantoms,  amidst  harsh  bursts 
of  laughter  from  the  Devil. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  second  Faust,  enti- 
tled :  Forests,  Rocks,  Ravines,  Solitudes,  has 
furnished  Schumann  the  canvas  of  his  third 
part,  and  inspired  him  with  a  long  suite  of 
admirable  pieces.  What  can  be  more  fresh 
than  the  first  chorus  with  its  sweet  responses  : 
"  The  forest  waves,  the  rocks  weigh  heavily 
around,  the  clinging  roots  intertwine,  trunks 
lean  against  trunks,  waves  dash  upon  waves  ; 
the  deep  grotto  shelters  us ;  the  lions  creep 
about  us,  silent  and  caressing ;  they  respect 
the  consecrated  place,  love's  holy  sanctuary !  " 
What  more  inspired  than  the  invocation  of 
Pater  extaticus,  with  its  figure  of  violoncellos 
enlacing  the  melodic  phrase  like  a  flowering 
ivy  round  the  arches  of  an  ancient  cloister? 
What  canticle  more  full  of  unction  than  that  of 
Pater  profundus :  "  O  God !  appease  my 
thoughts,  enlighten  my  heart  which  seeks  for 
thee !  "  What  melody  more  vaporous  than 
that  of  Pater  seraphicus  ?  What  song  more 
full  of  a  holy  ardor  than  that  of  the  Blessed 
Boys,  beginning  with  a  caressing  melody, 
then  bursting  out  in  brilliant  concert,  in  a 
burning  hymn  of  thanksgiving :  "  Tell  us. 
Father,  whither  we  are  going ;  tell  us,  good 
Father,  who  we  are?  We  are  happy ;  for  all, 
yes  all  of  us,  it  is  so  sweet  to  live." 

Another  marvelous  piece  of  grace  and 
freshness  is  the  Chorus  of  Angels  hovering  in 
the  upper  air  and  bearing  the  immortal  part 
of  Faust :  "  Saved  is  the  noble  member  of  the 
world  of  spirits,  saved  from  evil.  He  who 
always  strives,  him  can  we  deliver,  and  if 
even  Love  has  taken  interest  in  him  from 
above,  the  troup  of  the  blest  meets  him  with 
hearty  welcome."  One  knows  not  what  to 
prefer  in  this  marvelous  page,  the  songs 
of  the  perfected  angels,  or  those  of  the 
younger  angels,  the  grand  final  ensemble,  or 
the  seraphic  murmur  of  the  little  choir  of 
happy  boys :  "  With  joy  receive  we  this  one 
in  the  chrysalis  state ;  in  him  we  obtain  an 
angelic  pledge.  Eemove  the  slovigh  that  en- 
velops him  ;  already  is  he  great  and  beauti- 
ful with  holy  life." 

What  resplendent  beauties !  and  we  have 
not  yet  done  with  this  superb  work.  Here  is 
the  beautiful  invocation  of  Doctor  Marianus, 
accompanied  by  a  soft  concert  of  oboes  and 
harps  ;  here  is  the  chorus  of  Penitent  Women, 
with  its  long  suppliant  phrase  of  those  three : 
the  Magna  Peccatrix,  Midier  Samaritana,  and 
Maria  ^gyptiaca,  uniting  their  repentance 
and  their  prayers.  Here  is  the  supreme  invo- 
cation of  Marguerite,  imploring  the  divine 
clemency  for  Faust :  "  Deign,  O  deign,  incom- 
parable radiant  Virgin,  to  turn  thy  propitious 
countenance  toward  my  happiness  !  He  whom 
I  loved  on  earth,  no  longer  troubled,  has 
come  back.  Surrounded  by  the  noble  choir 
of  spirits,  the  new-comer  scarcely  knows  him- 
self, scarcely  suspects  his  new  life,  so  like  is 
he  already  to  the  holy  troop.  See  how  he 
tears  himself  loose  from  all  the  terrestrial 
Ijonds  of  the  old  envelope,  and  how  under  his 
etherial  vestment  the  first  youthful  vigor 
shows  itself !  Permit  me  to  instruct  him. 
The  new  day  still  dazzles  and  confuses  him." 
And  here,  at  last,  we  have  the  double  final 


chorus  (Chorus  Mysticm),  the  song  of  tri- 
umph, the  celestial  hosanna,  for  which  Schu- 
mann has  reserved  his  most  sublime  ideas, 
his  most  original  harmonies,  his  most  resplen- 
dent colors  •?■ 

All  that  is  transient 
Is  but  a  symbol; 
The  unattainable 
Here  becomes  real; 
The  indescribable, 
Here  is  it  done, 
The  ever-Womanly 
Beckons  us  on. 

Such  is  this  exceptional  work;  sucli  is  this 
unrivalled  translation  of  the  work  of  Goethe. 
Schumann,  we  have  said  before,  is  of  aU  the 
composers  the  one  who  has  best  comprehended 
the  poet's  thought.  We  cannot  regret  too 
much  that  he  did  not  have  the  leisure  to  trans- 
late all  the  capital  situations  of  the  drama. 
After  reading  these  scenes,  admirable  para- 
phrases, by  a  man  of  genius,  of  a  work  of 
genius,  we  can  judge  how  much  the  musical 
art  has  lost  by  Schumann's  not  being  able  to 
complete  the  first  part  of  Faust.  Then  we  can 
comprehend,  seeing  him  rise  to  such  a  height 
in  this  musical  interpretation  of  the  second 
Faust,  which  he  alone  has  dared,  and  he  alone 
perhaps  was  competent,  to  make  so  exact  and 
so  brilliant,  how  truly  Goethe  saw  when  he 
wrote,  not  dreaming  of  the  masterpiece  with 
which  he  was  about  to  inspire  this  great  cogi- 
poser,  "  My  works  are  not  capable  of  becoming 
popular.  I  have  not  written  for  the  masses, 
but  for  a  class  of  men,  whose  will,  whose 
studies,  and  whose  tendencies  have  some  anal- 
ogy with  mine." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  MUSICAL  SEASON  IN  LONDON. 

(From  the  "  Continent  and  Swiss  Times,"  Geneva,  June  30.) 
It  is  the  justified  boast  of  English  philharmonic 
dilettanti,  when  twitted  by  carping  Germans  and 
skeptical  Frenchmen  upon  the  sore  subject  of 
British  shortcomings  in  the  way  of  musical  cul- 
ture and  taste,  that  during  some  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  of  each  successive  year  this  huge  me- 
tropolis attracts  to  its  opera-houses  and  con- 
cert-rooms four-fifths  of  the  leading  vocal  and  in- 
strumental executants  of  the  Continent ;  and  that, 
between  primrose-tide  and  rose-blowing,  better 
performances  of  classical  and  operatic  works,  ren- 
dered by  absolutely  first-class  artists,  may  be  heard 
in  the  western,  and  western  central  districts  of 
London  than  in  all  the  other  capitals  of  Europe  put 
together.  This  vaimt  is  unquestionably  founded 
upon  fact ;  and  those  who  advance  it  as  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  postulate  that  the  metro- 
politan public  is,  by  instinct  or  cultivation,  as  in- 
telligently appreciative  of  musical  excellences, 
creative  or  executive,  as  that  of  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Leipzig,  Munich  or  Paris,  are  not  altogether 
illogically  encouraged  in  tlieir  entertainment  of 
that  assumption  by  an  inferential  process  of  rea- 
soning which  may  be  succinctly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows :  —  "  London  imperatively  requires  (on  pain 
of  its  high  displeasure,  expressed  by  withdrawal 
of  patronage),  from  those  who  stand  pledged  to 
provide  it  periodically  with  musical  entertain- 
ments, that  they  should,  regardless  of  trouble  and 
e.xpense,  produce  upon  the  boards  of  our  two 
opera-houses  and  upon  the  platforms  of  our  half- 
dozen  concert-rooms  all,  or  nearly  all  the  foreign 
celebrities  whose  fame  has  reached  our  shores  by 


1  Schumann  returned  several  times  to  this  capital  piige. 
He  lias  even  left  two  ditl'erent  versions  of  it,  whicli  are 
efiually  beautilul,  except  that  one  of  them  admits  of  uiuch 
larger  dcvclopnieuts. 
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trustworthy  report  duriag  the  nine  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  opening  of  the  London  sea- 
son, or  wlio  are  recognized  celebrities  in  their  re- 
spective specialties,  firmly  established  in  public 
favor.  In  order  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  its 
will  in  this  respect,  London  is  content  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  its  opera  and  concert  tickets 
than  are  obtainable  by  impresarii  in  any  other 
capital,  except  St.  Petersburgh,  to  fee  artists 
extravagantl)'  for  their  performances  at  private 
parties,  and  to  offer  them  generous  tribute  of 
hero-worship  into  the  bargain.  Therefore  Lon- 
don must  be  not  only  a  musical,  but  the  most 
musical  of  cities.  In  proportion  to  its  expendi- 
ture in  securing  the  services  of  the  very  best 
artists  in  existence  must  be  its  love  and  taste  for 
music,  its  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  faculty  of 
discrimination  between  the  relative  merits  of  pro- 
fessional competitors  for  its  approbation."  The 
deduction  is  a  plausible  one,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  Englishmen,  including  many  musically  edu- 
cated amateurs  not  altogether  forlorn  of  reasoning 
power,  is  prone  to  admit  its  correctness.  In  our 
sea-girt  realm,  even  art-dilettanti  are  frequently 
patriotic,  and  strongly  disposed  to  defend  British 
taste  against  any  ill-natured  foreign  sneers  and 
imputations,  levelled  at  its  quality.  The  wish  is 
father  to  the  thouglit  with  such  eager  vindicators 
of  our  judgment's  soundness  in  matters  musical. 
AVe  are  angrily  intolerant  of  the  very  notion 
that  we  can  possibly  be  inferior  in  develojjment 
of  the  testhetical  faculties  to  mere  Germans  or 
Frenchmen,  and  comfortably  assume  that,  be- 
cause we  pay  more  money  than  these  latter  for 
our  indulgence  in  the  higher  executant  efforts  to 
attain  artistic  ideals,  we  are  truer  lovers  of  art 
and  "know  more  about  it"  than  they. 

To  run  counter  to  popular  fallacies  is  ever  a 
thankless  enterprise.  From  the  purely  conscien- 
tious point  of  view  there  is  not,  probably,  a  loftier 
duty  nor  one  which,  like  many  another  virtuous 
practice,  is  more  inevitably  foredoomed  to  be  its 
own  reward,  for  lack  of  any  other.  Neither  does  it 
always  commend  itself  to  fervent  promulgators  of 
abstract  truths,  when  large-minded  enough  to  rec- 
ognize and  respect  honest  instincts  and  laudable 
motives  underl}ing  frail  superstructures  of  defec- 
tive reasoning  and  erroneous  assertion.  But  Eng- 
lishmen are  in  possession  of  so  many  indefeasible 
titles  to  equality  with,  if  not  superiority  to,  their 
Continental  competitors  in  science  and  art,  man- 
ufacture and  commerce,  manners  and  morals,  that 
no  serious  breach  of  patriotic  considerations  is  in- 
volved in  hinting  to  them  from  time  to  time  that, 
as  far  at  least  as  musical  taste,  instruction  and 
judgment  are  concerned,  they  are  still  remote 
from  ^having  attained  the  standard  obtained  in 
Germany,  Austria  and  some  parts  of  Italy  and 
France.  To  convince  any  educated  musician  of 
their  inferiority  in  this  regard,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  he  or  she  should  bestow  careful  and  un- 
prejudiced attention  upon  the  musical  incidents 
of  such  a  London  season  as  that  now  rapidly 
drawing  to  its  close  —  upon  the  character  and 
composition  of  the  audiences  thronging  opera- 
houses,  concert-rooms  and  music-halls,  their  at- 
titude towards  performers  and  performances,  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  works  eliciting  their 
plaudits  or  provoking  their  condemnation  —  and, 
finally,  upon  the  evidences  of  advancement  in  the 
culture  of  musical  art  afforded  by  the  composi- 
tions of  strictly  English  origin  brought  forward 
in  the  course  of  the  fashionable  trimester  by  rival 
impresarii,  who,  be  it  remembered,  are  accurately 
and  exhaustively  cognizant  of  their  customers'  re- 
quirements, and  scrupulously  supply  them  with 
what  they  want,  no  more  and  no  less.  Watchful 
contemplation  of  the  London  public  during  its 
spring  surfeits  of  costly  musical  pabulum  will  lead 
the  intelligent  obseryer  to  conclusions  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  deduced,  as  above,  from  the  ' 


broad  fact  that  Englishmen  willingly  pay  twice 
or  even  thrice  as  much  for  their  vocal  and  instru- 
mental entertainments  as  Germans,  Austrians, 
Frenchmen  or  Italians.  Indeed,  the  vulgar  in- 
ference drawn  from  that  circumstance  will  be 
found,  upon  examiaation  of  its  merits,  to  be  totally 
unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  There  are 
more  wealthy  people,  forlorn  of  any  engrossing 
occupation  and  chronically  plagued  by  the  crav- 
ing for  sheer  amusement,  no  matter  of  what  kind 
or  quality,  in  London,  than  in  any  other  four 
European  capitals,  not  exclusive  of  Paris.  These 
people's  lives  are  chiefly  passed  in  the  enjoyment 
of  superfluities,  material  and  aastlietical.  Chea^ 
pleasures  lack  charms  for  them ;  nay,  are  almost 
unknown  to  them.  In  order  that  they  may  ap- 
preciate aught,  or,  moi-e  correctly  speaking,  think 
that  they  appreciate  it,  the  thing  itself  must  be 
extremely  expensive.  If  it  achieve  that  desidera- 
tum, they  will  consume  it  greedily  and  without 
stint,  but  not  otherwise.  That  they  are  lavish 
of  their  money  in  what  is  conventionally  termed 
"  the  encouragement  of  art,"  is  simply  attributable 
to  two  causes  wholly  irrespective  of  taste"  and 
judgment,  of  which,  however,  the  wealthier  classes 
of  English  are  by  no  means  devoid,  though  their 
pretensions  to  the  possession  thereof  are  seldom 
based  uj5on  a  solid  foundation  of  technical  edu- 
cation. Firstly,  they  have  more  money  to  spend 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with ;  and  secondly, 
the  chief  aim  of  their  existence  is  to  purchase 
excitement  and  diversion  of  one  description  or 
another  —  to  kill  time,  in  fact,  at  a  maximum 
of  pecuniary  outlay,  and  minimum  of  personal 
trouble. 

A  brief  retrospective  glance  at  the  perform- 
ances and  audiences  of  the  1880  London  musical 
season  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  views  above 
propounded.  London  supports  two  magnificent 
opera-houses,  in  which  representations  of  the 
lyrical  drama,  in  the  Italian  language,  take  place 
every  night  in  the  week.  Both  these  establish- 
ments are  in  the  hands  of  entrepreneurs  married 
to  prime  donne,  and  neither  of  them  are  remuner- 
ative to  their  lessees,  notwithstanding  the  exorbi- 
tant prices  demanded  and  obtained  b\'  the  latter 
from  the  public  for  places.  The  working  ex- 
penses are  so  heavy  that  nothing  short  of  crowded 
houses  every  night  can  avail  to  secure  the  least 
margin  of  profit  upon  the  whole  season's  perform- 
ances. At  one  theatre  the  chief  attraction  and 
managerial  anchor  of  hope  is  a  cantatrice  of  sur- 
passing abilities,  who  never  opens  her  mouth  until 
two  hundred  guineas  have  been  paid  in  to  her 
bankers ;  at  the  other,  several  stars  of  lesser  mag- 
nitude compete  for  public  favor  with  varied  suc- 
cess, one  of  whom,  well  aware  that  her  name  on 
the  bill  is  sure  to  fill  the  house,  and  being,  more- 
over, profoundly  penetrated  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  axiom  that  pronounces  prudence  to  be  the 
progenitrix  of  prosperity,  sternl\'  exacts  the  pay- 
ment of  her  stipulated  honorarium  before  she  goes 
upon  the  stage.  Are  the  performances  at  these 
two  great  theatres  truly  artistic,  or  even  such  as 
would  be  tolerated  ia  the  Hofoper  at  Vienna  or 
the  Berlin  Opernhaus?  It  were  Midsummer 
mad'ness  to  answer  this  question  aflirmatively. 
Apart  from  the  leading  artists,  some  of  whom  are 
superexcellent  whilst  others  are  simply  intolera- 
ble, either  from  the  musical  or  dramatic  point  of 
view,  there  is  no  single  element  in  the  operatic 
entertainments  offered  to  the  public  at  Her 
Majesty's  or  Covent  Garden  that  can  be  pro- 
nounced deserving  of  unqualified  praise.  The 
orchestral  accompaniments  are  frequently  faulty 
and  always  coarsely  rendered  —  the  chorus-sing- 
ing is  beneath  criticism  —  the  incidental  ballets 
are  executed  by  females  so  ill-favored  and  un- 
graceful as  to  be  scarcely  human  —  and  the  scen- 
ery and  decorations,  with  a  few  brilliant  excep- 
tions where  timely  expenditure  has  been  incurred 


for  the  mise  en  scene  of  absolute  novelties,  incon- 
ceivably inartistic  and  shabby.  Turning  to  the 
audiences  gathered  together  to  witness  and  listen 
to  these  unsatisfactory  performances  —  audiences 
chiefly  composed  of  well-to-do  and  fashionable 
pleasure-lovers  —  we  find  amongst  their  salient 
characteristics  that  they  will  mildly  applaud  a 
primo  tenore  who  sings  every  note  of  his  part  out 
of  tune,  if  only  he  shout  out  the  notes  of  his  upper 
register  loud  enough  to  capture  their  attention  — 
that  they  will  receive  a  musical  revelation  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  with  perple-xed  silence,  whilst  they 
will  respond  spasmodicallj'  to  any  hacknej'ed  air, 
rendered  familiar  to  their  ears  by  the  irrepressi- 
ble barrel-organ  or  by  the  dismal  iteration  of 
school-room  practising,  a  process  that  has  not  its 
e([ual  for  grafting  conventional  operatic  selec- 
tions upon  intrinsically  unmusical  human  natures. 
These,  the  best-paying  London  audiences  —  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  corollary  afore  referred 
to,  the  most  musical  —  applaud  without  discrimi- 
nation and  calmly  condone  executive  derelictions 
that  stridently  invite,  in  discordant  accents,  the  rep- 
robation of  gods  and  men.  A  few  nights  ago  such 
an  audience  assembled,  some  two  thousand  strong, 
in  Covent  Garden  to  the  dullest  and  tamest  of 
Rossini's  operas,  the  sole  interest  of  which  to  any 
musician  present  was  Adelina  Patti's  transcen- 
dent vocalization,  vehemently  encored  the  over- 
ture to  "  Semiramide,"  played  as  no  scratch  band 
engaged  for  the  season  at  a  Bohemian  watering- 
place  would  have  ventured  to  perform  it  to  a 
Kursaal  full  of  valetudinarians. 

A  conspicuous  musical  feature  of  the  season 
has  been  the  Richter  concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
relative  to  which  some  genuine  e.xcitement  of  an 
eminently  healthy  character  has  been  displayed 
by  English  dilettanti.  These  entertainments, 
under  the  personal  direction  of  the  greatest  living 
orchestral  conductor,  who  slaved  night  and  day 
during  a  whole  month  to  such  purpose  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  revolutionized  all  the  vener- 
able traditions  of  tempi  and  treatment  to  which 
contemporary  British  leaders  have  rigidly  adhered 
for  the  last  forty  j'ears,  were  splendid  successes, 
financially  as  well  as  artistically ;  but  principally 
owing  to  the  enthusiastic  support  they  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  German  residents  in  this  me- 
tropolis. On  more  than  one  "  Richter  eveninof  " 
whole  rows  of  sofa-stalls  which  should  have  been 
occupied  by  wealth}'  English-folk,  Beethoven-wor- 
shippers and  seekers  after  truth  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  immortal  Titan's  compositions,  were 
dismally  empty ;  but  the  galleries  and  balconies 
were  crammed  well-nigh  to  suffocation  by  bearded 
and  spectacled  Teutons,  accompanied  by  the 
homely,  thriftily  attired  females  of  their  families, 
and  laden  with  full-scores  or  "  jjianoforte  reduc- 
tions "  of  the  glorious  symphonies  played,  they 
might  well  tliink,  for  their  especial  delectation. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  too,  that  all  the  really 
cultivated  amateurs  resident  in  London  were 
present  at  one  or  other  of  these  superb  perform- 
ances. But  how  many  benches  did  these,  the 
elect  of  our  musical  public,  fill  —  and,  had  they 
been  told  off  in  line  as  against  the  musically  in- 
structed Teutons  thronging  the  galleries,  could 
they  have  held  their  own,  in  numbers  or  appre- 
ciativeness,  with  these  latter  ?  It  is  to  be  feared 
that,  had  such  a  comparison  been  instituted  by 
any  accomplished  and  unbiased  votary  of  the  di- 
vine art,  it  would  have  resulted  unfavorably  to 
the  British  dilettanti,  who  are,  like  angels'  visits, 
few  and  far  between,  too  frequently  lackinn-  in 
technical  knowledge  and  executive  skill,  and,  in 
ten  cases  out  of  twelve,  painfully  cramped  in  their 
conscientious  efforts  towards  advancement  in  the 
practice  of  the  musical  art  by  the  unsj-mpathetic 
character  of  their  immediate  entourage,  and  the 
chilling  pococurantism  of  English  society  in  gen- 
eral. Wm.  B.  Kingston. 
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THE   LYRICAL   DRAMA. 


BY    G.    A.    MACFARREN,    ESQ.,    M.A., 
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When  the  subject  of  this  address  was  decided 
upon,  I  had  an  idea  that  I  might  bring  before  the 
attention  of  tliis  meeting  many  unfamihar  facts 
in  connection  witli  a  most  important,  possibly  the 
most  important  branch  of  musical  composition ; 
but  in  the  interim  tliere  lias  appeared  the  begin- 
ning of  an  article  in  Mr.  Grove's  Dictionary  — 
which,  although  it  is  not  yet  signed,  I  guess  from 
internal  evidence  to  be  the  production  of  Mr. 
Rockstro  —  which  anticipates  many  of  the- novel- 
ties I  might  have  advanced,  and  set  those  forth  in 
the  most  clear,  in  the  most  interesting,  and  (I  can 
say  nothing  short  of  the  higliest  terms  of  eulogy) 
the  most  satisfactory  and  instructive  light.  I  can 
with  the  fullest  confidence  refer  persons  who  are 
attracted  to  the  subject  to  that  article,  which,  in 
supplying  many  dates  which  are  difficult  to  recol- 
lect in  a  vioa  voce  enunciation,  arid  many  unfa- 
miliar names,  will  be  of  very  great  service  as  an 
authority,  and'  will,  I  am  certain,  repay  anybody's 
attention  and  careful  reading.  If  the  article  con- 
tinue as  it  has  begun,  it  will  give  to  the  world  a 
concise,  but  a  most  valuable,  history  of  the  course 
of  the  lyrical  drama. 

As  to  the  lyrical  drama  itself,  we  must  first 
regard  the  familiar  objection  that,  as  mankind  do 
not  sing  their  sentiments,  the  dramatic  representa- 
tion in  music  is  wholly  artificial,  and  apart  from 
nature.  Being  artificial  constitutes  it  a  work  of 
art,  apart  from  nature,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  a 
facsimile,  but  true  to  nature  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
heightening  of  the  realities  of  ordinary  life,  and 
heightening  them  with  the  bright  color  of  poetry. 
It  is  the  province  of  art  to  heighten  and  to 
brighten,  to  embellish  and  to  beautify  the  facts 
of  nature.  It  is  Bacon  who  has  stated  that  there 
is  no  such  means  of  enforcing  a  lesson  as  by  pre- 
senting it  in  living  action,  and  thus  the  drama  in 
itself  is  a  most  powerful  means  of  instruction.  I 
tliink  it  is  a  happy  omen  for  the  coming  time  that 
the  best  authorities  seem  now  to  entertain  this 
view  of  the  drama.  The  institution  of  the  Society 
for  Dramatic  Reform,  the  many  speeches  of  dis- 
tinguished men  of  letters,  and  distinguished  theo- 
logians, at  the  meetings  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress  on  the  great  importance  to  the  world  at 
large  of  dramatic  production  and  dramatic  per- 
formance, show  that  the  greatest  minds  of  the 
lime  are  taking  the  possibilities  of  the  drama 
into  earnest  consideration. 

n  a  work  of  art  were  to  be  limited  to  the 
realities  of  the  world,  a  looking-glass  might  stand 
in  place  of  a  picture,  a  police  report  in  place  of 
a  tragedy,  and  music  would  drop  out  of  being 
entirely.  But  it  is  in  a  picture,  as  distinct  from 
the  reflection  in  a  mirror,  that  one  sees  nature 
through  the  mind  of  an  artist.  It  is  in  poetry 
that  we  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  men  through 
the  representation  of  an  artist's  imagination ; 
and  music  expresses  those  feeHngs  more  forcibly 
than  words  can  utter  them,  more  delicately,  more 
intensely  ;  and  if  the  hearer  have  the  perception 
which  can  ri.se  to  the  fullest  power,  of  the  work 
addressed  to  him,  he  may  find  in  musical  expres- 
sion the  grandest  presentation  of  the  feelings  of 
man.  The  drama  "  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
nature."  Music  is  that  mirror,  with  such  spectral 
phenomena  as  show  nature  in  a  Vjeautified  aspect. 
The  lyric  drama  is  the  most  ancient  of  all 
dramatic  representation.  It  is  attested  that 
JEschylus  composed  the  music  for  his  own  trage- 
dies. That  those  tragedies  were  musical  througl  - 
out  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  dialogue  being,  as 
we  should  now  describe  it,  chanted  or  intoned 
upon  .some  prescribed  arrangement  of  mu.^ical 
notes,  and  the  choruses  wliich  inlersper.ie  this 
dialogue  being  set  to  more  formal  uuisic,     Th}8 


identity  of  musician  and  poet,  constituting  a  two- 
fold "maker,"  was  not  continued  in  the  case  of 
subsequent  Greek  tragedians.  It  seems  not  to 
have  been  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides  as  it 
was  with  iEschylus;  and  although  it  has  been 
rarely  that  the  musician  and  the  literatist  have 
been  combined  in  the  same  person,  there  have 
been  instances  in  after  times  where  this  has  been 
the  case ;  and  it  must  be  maintained  that  if  the 
lyrical  drama  is  to  be  at  its  best,  it  must  be  the 
result  of  concerted  work  between  two  persons,  if 
two  are  concerned  in  it.  No  musician  can  do 
himself,  or  his  work,  or  his  art  justice,  who  shall 
feke  a  stereotyped  libretto  without  the  power  to 
extend,  or  contract,  or  alter,  or  diversify  it, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  his  own  view  of 
the  subject,  and  thus  it  will  be  found  that  where 
the  musician-composer  has  not  been  also  the  text 
composer,  in  the  best  instances,  his  poet  has 
played  into  his  hands,  and  modified  the  situations 
of  his  drama  and  varied  his  text  according  to 
the  musician's  casual  requirements. 

The  principle  of  the  Greek  drama  was  con- 
tinued in  Christian  times  in  a  very  remarkable 
and  signal  instance ;  that  was  a  religious  rite  to 
keep  alive  in  memory  the  men  and  their  deeds 
which  were  held  sacred,  and  this,  of  which  it  is 
now  to  speak,  appropriated  the  same  means  to 
the  same  end  when  persons  and  facts  of  another 
character  claimed  reverence.  Gregory  of  Nanzi- 
anzus,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  wrote  a  tragedy 
upon  the  Greek  model,  embodying  the  story  of 
the  Divine  Passion,  in  which  the  chanted  dialogue 
was  interspersed  with  choruses ;  and  we  have  at 
the  present  moment  a  genealogical  descendant 
from  this  drama  of  the  fourth  century,  in  the 
Passion  Play  represented  every  ten  years  at  Ober- 
ammergau,  save  that  the  musical  element  has 
dropped  out  of  the  play,  and  the  dialogue  of  the 
present  day  is  spoken  instead  of  intoned.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  tragedy  by  Gregory,  in  the 
miracle-plays  and  the  mysteries,  there  was  always 
incidental  music,  but  not  music  connected  with 
the  action  —  music  interspersed  more  or  less  to 
illustrate  the  situations  or  the  sentiment  of  the 
text,  but  not  to  be  necessarily  or  at  all  concerned 
in  the  presentation  of  the  incidents. 

We  find,  however,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
drama  on  the  subject  of  Orfeo,  by  Poliziano,  for 
which  Enrico  Isaaco,  I  believe  of  German  birth, 
wrote  music  in  Italy,  but  little  or  nothing,  as  to 
the  musical  merits  of  this  work  has  reached  us. 
In  the  English  drama,  subsequently  to  this,  music 
was  introduced  episodically,  but  with  such  seem- 
ing necessity  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience, 
that  there  are  not  a  few  instances  whei-e  person- 
ages are  brought  on  the  scene  for  the  sake  of 
singing  their  song,  and  not  for  fulfilling  any  inci- 
dent in  the  story  or  taking  any  part  in  the  action  ; 
such  as  the  appearance  of  the  two  pages  in  the 
fifth  act  of  As  You  Like  It.  They  enter  to 
Touchstone  and  Audrey,  and,  at  the  invitation 
of  these  two,  sing  "  It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass ; " 
and  having  sung  and  having  received  the  com- 
ment on  their  performance,  they  leave  tlie  stage, 
and  then  the  action  goes  on  as  if  it  had  not  been 
broken  by  their  presence.  This  is,  I  think,  an 
evidence  that  the  audience  of  the  time  wanted 
the  embellishment  of  music  in  the  course  of  a 
long  dramatic  performance.  More  directly  con- 
nected with  the  action  of  the  scene  is  the  music 
of  the  witches,  introduced  in  Macbeth,  and  this 
music,  with  the  doggrel  text  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  set,  was  previously  in  the  play  of 
The  Witch,  by  Middleton,  and  it  had  attained 
such  general  esteem  that  when  Macbeth  was  to  be 
produced  it  became  almost  a  necessity,  or  Shakes- 
peare must  have  felt  it  as  an  entire  necessity,  to 
surround  his  witches  with  music,  because  this 
c'ass  of  beings  was  in  the  public  minil  tluis  associ- 
ated, from  the  success  of  this  preceding  play  ;  and 


no  music  could  so  well  fulfill  his  idea  as  that  which 
already  existed,  and  the  verses  to  which  this 
music  is  set  were  transplanted  entire  into  the 
great  tragedy  of  our  greatest  poet. 

Now  comes  into  consideration  the  real  founda- 
tion of  the  modern  opera,  and  this  has  an  intimate 
connection  with  that  great  movement  for  art,  the 
Renaissance.  Letters,  paintings,  sculpture,  had 
received  already  the  benefit  of  the  revival  of 
classic  principles,  and  then  it  came  to  be  con- 
sidered that  the  same  view  might  be  applied  to 
music.  The  tradition  was  extant  —  nay,  we  have 
written  evidence  —  that  music  had  been  the  most 
powerful  means  of  impressing  on  the  audiences  of 
the  Greek  theatre  the  poetic  power  of  the  plays. 
The  music  of  the  period  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  namely,  the  end  of  the  si.xteenth  century, 
was  either  the  scholastic  music  now  described  as 
polyphonic,  of  which  a  very  main  interest  lay  in 
the  imitative  nature  of  the  part-writing,  or  else 
the  music  of  the  people,  which  may  be  best 
described  in  our  English  idea  of  the  ballad,  that 
is,  the  recitation  of  a  story  to  many  and  many 
repeats  of  one  very  concise  melody. 

Now  from  those  two  styles  of  music,  declama- 
tion and  expression  of  the  poetry  were  necessarily 
excluded.  In  the  fugual,  or  canonic,  or  imitative 
style,  which  prevailed  as  much  in  the  madrigal 
compositions  as  in  the  music  for  the  church,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  express  or  to  declaim 
words,  since  the  many  voices  would  be  singing 
different  words  at  the  same  moment.  In  the 
ballad,  there  could  be  small  expression  in  a  tune 
that  was  to  be  again  and  again  repeated  through 
a  long  and  various  story,  which  might  comprise 
incidents  of  gaiety,  of  gravity,  of  regret,  and  of 
rejoicing  ;  and  the  utmost  that  could  either  be  in 
the  ballad  tune  or  in  the  polyphonic  composition 
of  embodying  character,  woidd  be  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  by 
no  means  to  the  proper  declamation  of  the  words. 
Then  a  society  of  gentlemen,  men  of  letters, 
lovers  of  art,  was  formed  in  Florence.  Count 
Vernio  was  at  the  head  of  this  ;  Vincenzo  Galileo, 
father  of  the  astronomer,  and  a  nobleman  of  the 
name  of  Corsi  were  among  his  associates.  These 
formed  the  idea  of  restoring  to  music  that  de- 
clamatory character  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
held  in  the  Greek  tragedy.  They  employed  a 
poet,  Ottavio  Rinuccini,  to  construct  some  verses 
with  a  view  to  musical  declamation,  and  they 
eno-aged,  at  first,  two  singers,  Giulio  Caccini  and 
Jacopo  Peri,  who  were,  from  the  point  of  musical 
composition,  little  skilled,  but  were  well  adapted 
for  the  task  proposed,  from  their  habit  of  singing 
and  from  a  singer's  point  of  view  regarding  the 
exio-encies  of  the  words,  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  voice  for  vocal  expression. 

You,  sir  (addressing  the  Chairman),  and  many 
other  persons  here,  can  very  well  estimate  how 
important  it  is  to  one  who  undertakes  the  task  of 
setting  poetry  to  music  to  feel  the  singer's 
quality  in  approaching  his  subject,  and  from  a 
singer's  point  of  view  he  may  be  able  to  do  a 
higher  justice  to  his  music  and  to  his  verse  than 
any  one  could  who  had  not  the  habit  of  singing  or 
the  experience  of  listening  to  singers.  It  was  in 
1590  that  the  first  productions  of  these  singer- 
composers  were  privately  performed,  at  the  house 
of  the  gentleman  I  have  named. 

Then  also  came  upon  the  scene  Emilio  del 
Cavalieri,  a  Roman  by  birth,  who  was  an  educated 
composer  ;  and  he  brought  to  the  task  a  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  of  musical  principles.  Now  it  is  to 
be  considered  that  this  term  "  lyrical  drama  "^  is 
not  necessarily,  or  by  any  means,  limited  in  its 
application  to  secular  subjects ;  and  whereas  the 
fierformanccs  of  Peri  and  Caccini  were  in  the 
first  place  monologues,  Cavalieri  wrote  a  con- 
tinuous drama,  interspersed  with  dancing  and 
action,  which  was  represented  with  scenery,  and 
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which  was  not  on  a  Biblical  story,  but  on  a  relig- 
ious theme.  La  Itappresenlazione  di  Anhno  e  di 
Corpo  was  performed  in  the  oratory  of  a  church, 
and  classes  at  the  head  of  the  dramatic  oratorio, 
distinct  from  didactic  oratorio,  —  this  being  exem- 
plified in  works  at  present  familiar  by  the  Passion 
of  Bach  and  the  Messiah  of  Handel,  whereas 
specimens  of  the  dramatic  oratorio  are  many 
otlier  works  of  Handel,  which  are  always  de- 
scribed by  himself  with  the  epithet  "  oratorio  or 
sacred  drama,"  such  as  Samson,  Judas  Maccabceus, 
and  Jeplhiha.  The  composer  last  named  had  so 
keen  a  sense  of  the  dramatic  treatment  of  his 
subject,  that  he  wrote  always  in  his  scores  such 
stage  directions  as  would  be  given  for  a  theatri- 
cal performance  of  the  works  in  a  theatre,  de- 
scribing the  entrances  and  exits  of  personages, 
and  other  actions  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  story.  INIany  and  many  such  instances  are  to 
be  found  throughout  the  MSS.  of  Handel,  al- 
though they  are,  I  believe,  always  omitted  in  the 
printed  copies  of  the  music.  They  are  still,  how- 
ever, to  be  found  in  some  of  the  separate  librettos, 
and  I  think  they  clearly  show  how  strong  was  his 
sense  of  the  scene,  although  he  wrote  with  the 
view  of  his  pieces  being  sung  without  the  adjuncts 
pf  theatrical  effect. 

"MUSICALLY   MAD." 

The  London  Times,  in  criticizing  a  recent  per- 
formance of  "  Lucia,"  very  sensibly  says  :  "  Owing 
to  a  curious  perverseness  of  fate,  the  age  which 
has  produced  perhaps  the  finest  '  light '  soprani 
ever  heard  is  by  no  means  prolific  in  operas 
adapted  for  their  special  gifts.  The  modern 
German  school  on  principle  abhors  roulades  and 
Jioriture,  but  even  in  modern  French  and  Italian 
operas  the  chief  task  is  rarely  intrusted  to  the 
quality  of  voice  just  referred  to.  The  Queen  in 
the.  '  Huguenots,'  Filina  in  '  Mignon,'  such  are 
the  parts  with  which  light  soprani  have  to  be 
satisfied  ;  even  Marguerite  in  '  Faust '  does  not 
properly  belong  to  their  domain,  although  it  ap- 
proaches the  border-line.  The  consequence  is 
that  they  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  earlier 
Italian  repertoire ;  and  many  a  good  old-fashioned 
opera  owes  its  survival  to  the  circumstance.  We 
do  not  say  that  this  is  altogether  the  case  with 
Donizetti's  'Lucia.'  No  unprejudiced  critic  can 
deny  its  merits.  The  septet  in  the  second  act  is 
a  masterpiece,  and  the  entire  finale  of  that  act  full 
of  dramatic  power  of  the  highest  order.  The 
duets  of  Lucy  with  her  lover  and  her  cruel 
brother  also  are  not  without  beauty  of  their 
special  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
shallow  places  innumerable,  and  the  mad  scene 
in  the  third  act  is  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view 
o-rotesquely  absurd.  In  a  curious  volume  entitled 
'  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,'  by  Tom  D'Urfey 
(published  in  1719),  that  prolific  poet  and  play- 
wright distinguishes  five  varieties  of  '  the  lady 
distracted  with  love.'  We  have  the  lady  '  sullenly 
mad,'  'mirthfully  mad,'  'melancholy  mad,'  'fan- 
tastically mad,'  and  '  stark  mad.'  Had  Tom 
D'Urfev  lived  in  our  days,  Donizetti,  M.  Gounod, 
and  other  composers  would  have  taught  him  that 
there  is  still  another  species,  —  the  lady  '  musically 
mad.'  A  person  thus  afflicted  .  would,  according 
to  Donizetti's  notion,  seem  to  be  inclined  and 
able  to  sing  the  most  difficult  and  florid  music 
conceivable,  to  venture  without  hesitation  upon 
scale  passages  and  Jioriture  and  shakes,  at  which 
a  prudent  singer  might  certainly  well  stand 
aghast.  To  speak  plainly,  the  composer,  like 
many  other  writers  of  his  school,  forgets  in  the 
scene  we  are  speaking  of  his  dramatic  mission 
entirely.  He  wishes  to  write  a  show  piece  of 
musical  execution,  and  in  this  task,  at  least,  he 
has  not  failed.  The  singer  very  naturally  follows 
the  composer's  example.     She   also  forgets  her 


identity  with  the  unfortunate  Lucy  Ashion,  and 
merrily  warbles  away  at  the  audience  regardless 
of  the  sympathetic  chorus  behind  her  back,  which, 
as  in  duty  bound,  puts  in  an  occasional  '  Gran 
Dio'  or  'Di  lei,  signor,  pieta.'" 


DR.  RITTER  ON  "  CHAMBER  MUSIC." 

(Concluded  from  p.  116.) 

At  this  point  the  second  illustration,  Allegri's 
Syraphonia,  was  played,  and  attention  was  called 
to  the  form  of  it  —  there  being  three  rather  short 
movements ;  the  first,  common  time,  of  a  lively 
character ;  the  second,  triple  time,  of  a  slow  cast ; 
and  the  last,  common  time,  consisting  of  two  parts 
—  one  rather  slow,  the  other  swift.  The  first 
movement  is  worked  out  in  two  themes ;  the  sec- 
ond is  rather  melodious,  in  the  st3'le  of  the  Can- 
zon.  The  contrapuntal  treatment  and  the  group- 
ing of  the  instruments  are  still  similar  to  those  of 
vocal  compositions.  The  tonality  wavers  between 
C  major  and  G  major.  The  old  ecclesiastical 
mode  still  predominates.  The  musical  effect  is 
still  antiquated  for  modern  ears ;  yet,  here  and 
there  already  appear  passages  peculiar  to  the 
mechanism  of  stringed  instruments  ;  especially  in 
the  first  movement.  This  piece  is  published  in 
full  in  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Hitter's  "  His- 
tory." 

The  impulse  given  by  Montevcrde  developed  violin 
virtuosity.  Trills,  skips,  quick  passages,  based  upon 
chords  or  scales  —  all  these,  widely  differing  from  ciiar- 
acteristics  of  vocal  compositions,  were  gradually  intro- 
duced. Violiuists  began  to  publish  works  for  their 
instruments  alone.  These  were  mostly  in  the  dance- 
forms  of  the  epoch — such  as  Pa^'anes,  Gaillards,  Gigues, 
etc.  Success  in  this  new  line  bred  vanity  in  the  violin 
virtuosi —  as,  for  instance,  in  Carlo  Farina,  of  Mantua, 
who,  before  lfi50,  published,  among  other  violin  works, 
a  Capriccio  stravagante,  in  which  passages  occur  imi- 
tating the  noises  of  dogs,  cats,  roosters  and  hens.  Aud 
Farina  showed  the  seriousness  of  his  vanity  by  care- 
fully explaining  how  these  effects  should  be  produced. 
This  was,  truly,  coarse  materialism  in  tone-painting, 
A  difference  between  instrumental  and  purely  vocal 
means  began  now  to  be  noticed.  The  livelier  and  more 
distinct  rhythms  of  the  dance-tunes  lent  to  the  instru- 
mental melody  a  more  concise  phrasing  aiid  more  elas- 
ticity. Violin  players  at  this  time  did  not  venture  to 
make  an  elaborate  use  as  yet  of  the  "G-string,"  its 
technical  difficulties  being  considered  too  great.  Tar- 
quiuio  Morula,  of  Cremona  (about  1000),  is  said  to  have 
made  the  first  success  in  this  respect.  It  took,  also, 
a  long  time  even  measurably  to  conquer  the  technique 
of  the  violin,  beyond  the  "first  position."  The  cele- 
brated twenty-four  fiddlers  of  the  band  of  Louis  XIV. 
seldom  succeeded,  in  spite  of  great  efforts  and  bodily 
contortions,  in  reaching  with  pure  intonation  the  C, 
two  leger  lines  above  the  treble-clef.  Their  audiences 
knew  this,  and  were  accustomed  to  cry  out,  whenever 
they  knew  the  C  was  coming:  "  Gars  a  I'ut!" — "Look 
out  for  the  C  ! "  Thus  the  compass  was  enlarged  in 
every  direction;  and  this  was  supplemented  by  in- 
creased facility  in  working  out  characteristic  themes 
nielodically  as  well  as  harmonically,  giving  more  unity 
.and  more  logical  construction  to  the  different  move- 
ments. The  inventive  variety  residting  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  major  and  minor  modes  (leading,  for  exam- 
ple, to  the  introduction  of  cadenzas  to  designiite  har- 
monic changes  and  cuts  of  phrases  and  periods)  made 
the  whole  construction  of  works  more  lucid,  symmet- 
rical and  effective.  The  modern  chromatic  element 
began  to  relieve  the  diatonic  monotony  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical keys  which  was  manifest  in  the  previous 
illustrations;  and  the  next  illustration,  a  sonata  for 
violin  solo,  with  violoncello  obligate,  by  Guiseppe 
Torelli,  of  Verona  (1650-1708),  shows  this  advance. 
Torelli  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  composer  who 
wrote  concertos  for  solo  instruments  with  accompani- 
ment of  orchestra.  The  form  he  chose  was  the  son.ata. 
The  illustration  here  is  a  sonata  in  four  movements. 
The  custom  of  uniting  four  movements  and  calling  the 
whole  a  sonata  became  thus  raised  to  an  .TBSthetic 
principle.  This  sonata  consists  of  an  Allegro,  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  a  short  Adagio ;  again  an  Alle- 
gro; then  an  Adagio;  aud  lastly,  an  Allegro,  The  first 
movement  has  more  tlie  effect  of  a  varied,  brilliant 
introduction ;  the  second  is  in  three  parts  —  two  being 
assigned  to  the  violin,  in  fugue  style;  while  the  violon- 
cello adds  brilliant,  contrasting  passages.  A  figured 
bass  is  directed  to  fill  out  the  harmony.    The  whole 


movement  is  easy,  graceful  and  rather  brilliant.  The 
instrumentalist  per  se  now  stands  firm  upon  his  own 
feet. 

The  ne.xt  two  illustr.ations  were  a  Sonata  da 
Chiesa,  for  two  violins  and  'cello,  by  Giambatista 
Bassini,  written  in  1685;  and  a  Sonata  da  Ca- 
mera, for  the  same  instruments,  by  that  great 
"  Bach  of  Italy,"  Arcangelo  Corelli,  written  in 
the  same  year,  1685. 

The  sonata  began  to  be  varied  in  form  by  circum- 
stances. It  was  introduced  into  the  organ  gallery, 
where  the  violin,  sustauied  by  harmonic  accompani- 
ment of  the  organ,  began  to  replace  the  solo  singer  and 
the  chorus.  Instead  of  a  Salve  Regina  or  an  Ave  Maria, 
a  sonata  would  frequently  be  played.  This  use  of  it 
changed  its  character;  it  then  consisted  of  three  or 
four  movements  and  was  of  a  generally  serious  cast,  in 
accordance  with  its  sacred  surroundings.  The  first 
movement  was  generally  grand  and  majestic;  the  sec- 
ond an  animated  fugue;  the  tliii-d,  a  pathetic  Adagio; 
aud  the  last,  a  lively  Allegro.  This  was  called  the 
' '  Church  Sonata  ' '  —  Sonata  da  Chiesa,  Its  more 
mundane  sister,  "Chamber  Sonata,'' or  Sonata  da 
Camera,  was  of  a  hght,  cheerful  character  and  com- 
posed of  a  succession  of  dances,  such  as  the  Allemande, 
Pavane,  Air,  Corrento,  Sarabanda,  Minuetto,  or  Gigue 
and  the  like.  The  order  and  number  of  pieces  had  no 
rule,  but  varied  wnth  individual  fanc,v.  But  they  were 
all  (three  or  six)  in  the  same  key ;  while,  in  the 
"Church  Sonata,"  the  Adagio  (second)  movement  was 
written  in  a  relative  key  to  that  of  the  sonata  —  major, 
if  the  other  was  minor,  and  vice  versa.  In  France  the 
"Chamber  Sonata  "  was  called  Suite  or  Une  Suite  de 
Pieces  —  a  form  diligently  cultivated  by  Bach  and 
Handel  and  their  German  contemporaries.  At  a  later 
period  the  sacred  and  secular  sonatas  were  merged  into 
one,  as  we  have  them  now, 

Bassani  was  born  at  Padua,  1657,  and  was  chapel- 
master  successively  at  Bologna  and  Ferrara  cathedrals. 
He  died  in  Ferrara  in  1715,  He  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  musicians  of  his  time  —  composing  ope- 
ras, church  music  and  instrumental  pieces.  In  the 
sonata  he  crystallized  ideas  in  which  his  predecessors 
had  waveringly  groped  ;  and  unity  and  symmetry 
characterized  his  works.  He  idealized  the  sonata  in 
his  use  of  contrapuntal  means,  rhythm,  melody,  har- 
mony, A  gracefulness  of  style  is  predominant.  In 
the  present  example,  the  principal  motive  of  the  first 
movement  (similar  to  that  in  Beethoven's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony) is  worked  out  with  ingenuity  and  mastery  — 
for  his  time.  The  two  violins  and  'cello  have  a  fig- 
ured bass  accompaniment  lor  the  organ.  The  second 
movement  is  a  short,  p.athetic  Grave;  the  third,  an 
Allegro,  with  many  interesting  points  of  a  contrapun- 
tal imitation;  the  fourth,  an  Adagio,  in  triple  time  — 
a  short  Canzon,  sweet  aud  melodic,  foUow^ed  by  a  light, 
graceful,  humorous  Prestissimo,  the  prototype  of 
Haydn's  cheerful  finales.  The  last  movement  is  sud- 
denly intemipted  by  a  return  of  the  Adagio  (this  tune 
in  another  key),  after  which  the  Prestissimo  is  repeated 
and  closes  the  sonata.  A  similarly  happy  thought  is 
embodied  (but,  of  course,  with  much  greater  effective- 
ness) in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Syrapliony, 
where  strains  from  the  Scherzo  interrupt  the  triumph- 
ant march  movement.  Bassani  exercised  great  influ- 
ence, not  only  in  Italy;  for  even  the  English  composer, 
Purcell,  studied  him  diligently,  and  wrote  souatas  in 
similar  style. 

But  Italy's  "Arch-angel "  was  Corelli,  who  was  born 
in  Fusignano,  Bologna,  in  1053,  —  four  years  earlier 
than  Bassani,  who  nevertheless,  instructed  him  in 
violin  playing.  His  teacher  in  counterpoint  was  Matteo 
Simonelli,  a  member  of  the  Pope's  Chapel.  As  a  young 
man  lie  visited  Germany  and  passed  several  years  at 
the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  In  1681  he  settled 
in  Rome,  under  the  protection  of  his  friend.  Cardijial 
Ottoboni.  Here  he  was  at  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Here  he  founded  the  famous  Roman  school  for 
violin  playing.  Here  he  died  in  1713,  He  was  a  .great 
musician  and  a  noble  man.  His  tone  and  souUul  ex- 
pression he  magnified  beyond  mere  technique,  and  he 
far  outshone  all  his  predecessors.  In  fact,  he  marks 
the  first  epoch  in  this  form  of  instrumental  music. 
The  same  qualities  which  distinguished  his  playing  are 
to  be  found  in  his  sonatas.  He  filled  Torelli's  and 
Bassani' s  form  with  far  deeper  sentiment  than  theirs. 
The  present  "Sonata  da  Camera"  illustration  is  a 
string  trio,  with  figured  bass  accompaniment ;  in  four 
movements,  Preludio,  Allemanda,  Sarabanda  and  Cor- 
rento— the  first  two  in  common  time  (Adagio  and 
Allegro),  the  others  in  triple  time  (Largo  and  Allegro) ; 
all  four  in  the  key  of  E  major.  The  names  are  the 
regular  dance  denominations  of  the  secular  sonata; 
but  an  artistic  approach  of  the  composer  to  the  dignity 
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oi  the  more  serious   "Church  Sonata"   is  manifest. 
The  work  is  Op.  2,  No.  10. 

A  second  selection  from  Corelli  was  played  on 
the  'cello  by  Mr.  Bergner,  with  piano  accompani- 
ment, although  written  for  violin.  The  selection 
from  Biber  which  followed,  after  explanation  of 
the  immigration  of  the  Italian  sonata-forra  into 
Germany,  was  inferior  to  the  climax  of  Corelli, 
and  was  interesting  only  as  foreshadowing  the 
greatest  Bach,  of  whom  an  Andante  followed 
from  a  Sonata  for  Viol  da  Gamba,  played  also 
on  the  'cello  by  Mr.  Bergner.  The  Biber  Gavotte 
was  admirably  played  by  Mr.  Brandt.  It  was 
from  a  violin  sonata,  published  in  Salzburg  in 
IGSl.  Dr.  Hitter  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  who  so  trans- 
formed the  Italian  Sonata  as  really  to  keep  only 
its  name  and  its  four  movements.  His  sonatas 
were  so  difficult  as  to  lead  one  to  think  he  must 
have  calculated  for  an  organ  key-board  on  the 
neck  of  the  violin ;  and  it  was  many  years  before 
musicians,  after  great  exertions,  learned  to  do 
justice  to  these  works  in  performance  and  in 
appreciation  of  their  nobility  and  deep  poetical 
charm. 

Haude!  was  next  illustrated,  for  contrast's  sake, 
bv  an  Allegro  (preceded  by  a  few  bars,  Adagio) 
from  a  violin  sonata  (1732),  played  by  Mr. 
Brandt.  Great  as  were  Handel's  achievements 
in  other  branches  in  the  sonata  form,  he  did  not, 
in  Dr.  Ritter's  opinion,  open  new  roads  like  his 
great  contemporary,  Bach. 

The  rest  of  the  lecture  showed  how  Carl 
Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  made  a  compromise  be- 
tween his  father's  severely  contrapuntal  style 
and  the  more  simply  melodious  Italian  style  ;  and 
also  how  much  Haydn  owed,  by  his  own  acknowl- 
edgment, to  this  later  Bach.  In  fact  the  Largo 
ft-om  a  Trio  by  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  for  two  violins  and 
'cello,  which  was  subsequently  played  by  Messrs. 
Brandt,  Schwarz  and  Bergner,  showed  how  much 
inspiration  even  Mozart  may  have  got  from  him. 
Dr.  Ritter  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  before 
Haydn's  development  of  the  true  quartet  form, 
the  viola  was  neglected  in  its  individuality.  The 
characteristics  of  Hajdn's  fully  crystallized  quar- 
tet form  were  then  explained  in  too  much  detail 
for  report  at  this  time ;  and,  after  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  elevated  refinement  of  music,  the 
lecture  closed  with  an  earnest  peroration,  after 
which  Haydn's  First  Quartet  in  B  flat  was  per- 
formed in  full ;  and  the  audience  dispersed  after 
a  most  interesting  evening.  The  peroration  of 
the  lecture  was  as  follows  :  — 

But  where  are  those  amateurs  to  he  found  in  our 
days,  for  whom  a  Haydn,  a  Mozart,  a  Beethoven  wrote 
so  many  exquisite  works  ?  The  imiversal  piano-forte, 
stimulating  musical  egotism,  has  killed  the  modest  and 
unobtrusive  quartet  player  ;  while  it  has  helped  to 
render  musical  culture  more  narrow,  more  superficial 
and  also  more  sensational.  Do  we  not  see  that  even 
orchestral  conductors,  misled  by  outside  considera- 
tions, endeavor  to  tear  the  refined  string  quartet  from 
its  ideal  sphere  and  lend  to  it  a  temporary,  sensational 
effect  by  having  it  performed  by  a  numerous  band  of 
orchestral  strings  ?  According  to  my  views,  this  is  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  true  ;esthetical  form  and 
fnnctions  of  the  quartet.  In  this  cjise  orchestral  mech- 
anism, uniting  a  number  to  the  beat  of  one,  takes  the 
pLice  of  the  highest  ideal  individuality;  ani,  formal, 
conventional  expression  replaces  the  free  flow  of  the 
imagination  of  the  intefligent  one  exponent  of  the 
idea.  The  four  perfonners  are  not  slaves;  each  of 
them  follows  his  own  beai1>be;it;  the  ideal  symmetry, 
hannony  and  unity  of  the  whole  form  binds  them  all 
naturally  together,  without  tampering  with  the  nece.s- 
Barj',  spontaneous,  free  life  of  the  sjiirit.  In  the  in- 
terest of  a  more  solid,  refined  and  substantial  .-esthet- 
ical  development  of  inn.^ic,  I  should  like  U>  see  a  more 
univcrsaJ  cultivation  of  the  forms  of  chamber-music. 


The  American  Art  Journal  (New  York)  prints 

as  original  editorial  articles  several  pieces  on  "  The 
True  Office  and  Dignity  of  Music,"  etc.,  etc.,  wliich 
may  be  found,  word  for  word,  in  an  address  deliv- 
ered before  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1&41 ! 
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EEFORM  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

This  was  the  subject  of  an  address  or  lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  Eugene  Thayer,  the  well-known 
organist  of  this  city,  before  the  annual  meeting, 
at  Buffalo,  a  few  weeks  since,  of  the  "Music 
Teachers'  National  Association,"  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  proceedings  of  which  was  given  in  our  last 
number.  Mr.  Thayer's  paper  is  interesting  and 
suggestive  enough  (and  here  and  there  pleasantly 
spicy  withal)  to  warrant  copying  in  full ;  but  at 
present  we  can  only  call  attention  to  certain  points 
in  it,  thoughtfully  and  ably  treated,  which  seem  to 
go  pretty  nearly  to  the  root  of  the  matter  as  to 
the  reform  needed  in  the  music  of  the  churches  of 
to-day  —  at  least,  in  the  vocal  music,  to  which  we 
shall  confine  our  extracts  and  our  comments  for 
the  present. 

After  a  very  brief  historical  introduction, 
sketching  the  progress  of  church  music  from  the 
Ambrosian  chants  and  the  Gregorian  "  Tones," 
barely  enumerating  the  great  church  composers 
who  came  after  the  long,  dark  period  between 
that  time  and  the  fifteenth  century,  and  then  trac- 
ing the  progress  of  our  New  England  Psalmody 
from  Billings  and  Holden  down  to  Lowell  Mason  ; 
alluding  by  the  way  to  our  fathers'  puritanical 
aversion  to  the  organ,  Mr.  Thayer  expresses  his 
enthusiastic  faith  in  the  religious  mission  of  music, 
as  the  one  language  that  can  reach  all  hearts,  and 
that  will  live  forever.  Now  he  is  ready  for  the 
question  of  reform.  Beginning  with  the  church 
choir,  he  saj's : 

I  believe  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  have  true 
choirs  in  our  churches,  if  we  are  to  have  any  clioirs 
at  all.  Good  music  is  of  little  worth  unless  we 
have  it  properly  produced.  The  true  choir  is  the 
chorus  choir.  This  miglit  or  might  not  include  a 
quartet ;  it  properly  should.  For  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  call  together  a  large  body  of  singers  without 
finding  at  least  four  who  could  creditably,  if  not 
most  ably,  serve  as  soloists.  I  would,  in  fact,  to 
have  our  choir  perfect  in  its  organization,  have  a 
double  quartet ;  that  is,  four  male  and  four  female 
soloists.  To  be  more  explicit,  I  mean  a  high  and 
a  low  voice  on  each  of  the  parts,  and  a  chorus  of 
from  sixteen  to  sixty,  or  even  a  hundred  voices, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  church.  I  doubt  if  it 
is  ever  best  to  exceed  the  latter  number  except  in 
very  large  churches.  Mere  numbers  do  not  neces- 
sarily increase  the  effect  desirable,  and  too  many 
hinder  rather  than  help.  Of  course,  I  presuppose 
a  good  organ  well  played ;  for  a  weak  or  poor  one, 
or  a  badly  played  one,  is  worse  than  a  poor  preacher 
to  drive  away  the  ungodly  or  even  the  faithful.  I 
do  not  believe  in  quartet  choirs  as  such;  that  is, 
simply  and  only  quartet  choirs  for  church  service. 
Quartet  choirs  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  when  I 
assert  that  there  is  always  felt  to  be  something 
wanting  in  their  musical  service,  however  good  it 
may  be :  a  want  of  contrast,  a  want  of  climax,  a 
want  of  heart  as  well  as  of  mind;  a  want  felt  if 
not  always  understood.  That  want  I  believe  to  be 
the  universal  play  of  the  feelings,  the  universal 
sympathy  of  the  people,  which  can  only  come  when 
all  join  in  praise  to  the  Lord.  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  saying  that  the  people  should  always 
join  in  the  singing.  Let  them  listen  sometimes;  let 
them  receive  as  well  as  give  a  part  of  the  time. 
When  the  singers  carry  through  the  whole  of  the 
musical  service  of  the  church,  it  becomes  a  perform- 
ance, and  nothing  else  but  a  performance ;  and  the 
better  the  singers  the  more  in  fact  is  it  a  perform- 
ance. Now,  if  the  people  wish  to  go  to  church 
simply  to  listen  to  a  fine  performance  —  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  same  as  they  would  at  the  opera  or  con- 
cert-hall—  then  there  is  nothing  more  to  say  about 
choirs.  Church  nuisic  either  means  something  more 
than  a  performance  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does  not, 
then  banish  a  usage  which  at  once  profanes  our 
divine  art,  and  commits  sacrilege  in  the  house  of 
God.  It  remains  for  pastors  and  jjeople  to  take 
bold  of  the  work,  and  raise  it  to  a  higher  plane 
than  its  present  one.  Upon  the  pastors  chiefly 
devolves  the  duty  of  bringing  this  matter  before 
the  pc.-ojile,  and  arou.sing  them  to  a  full  sense  of  its 
iinpurlance.  Many  a  sensational  sermon,  or  even  a 
practical  or  doctrinal  one,  could  well  give  place  to 


this  work.  If  pastors  only  knew  of  the  unlimited 
power  of  music  to  assist  them  in  their  work,  I  could 
almost  believe  that  half  their  sermons  would  be 
about  music  in  the  church. 

All  this  is  sensible  and  to  the  purpose.  We 
only  wish  that  it  were  a  little  more  exphcit  on 
the  point  of  congregational  singing,  or  the  part 
the  people  are  to  take  in  the  tuneful  portion  of 
the  service.  It  is  only  by  implication  that  Mr. 
Thayer  appears  to  allow  any  place  for  this.  He 
would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  people 
should  always  join  in  the  singing ;  they  should 
sometimes  listen.  This  implies,  then,  that  they 
should  sometimes  sing.  But  how?  when?  with 
what  preparation,  organization  and  arrangement  ? 
We  should  think  this  the  first  point  to  settle,  and 
the  choir  the  next;  and  we  wonder  at  the  omis- 
sion all  the  more,  inasmuch  as  our  reformer  far- 
ther on  is  so  strong  in  his  recommendation  of  the 
choral  in  place  of  the  trashy  four-line  psalm-tune, 
the  choral  being  in  its  very  origin  and  essence  a 
sort  of  tune  or  simple  melody  to  be  sung  in  uni- 
son by  the  whole  congregation,  though  capable 
of  wondrous  transfiguration  in  the  polyphonic 
harmony  developed  from  it  by  a  master  spirit  like 
Sebastian  Bach.  Of  this  hereafter.  Let  us  fol- 
low Mr.  Thayer's  own  order,  and  first  give  what 
he  says  about  the  hymns,  the  words  to  be  sung. 
AVe  entirely  sympathize  with  him  in  his  aversion 
to  the  imlimited  number  of  hymns  of  all  kinds, 
lyrical,  didactic,  prosy  or  poetic ;  and  in  the  idea 
that  twenty-five  or  fifty  hymns,  each  inseparably 
wedded  to  its  tune,  are  quite  enough  for  that 
form  of  the  musical  service, —  age  and  old  associa- 
tion and  famiharity  being  of  far  more  consec[uence 
than  novelty.  (To  be  sure,  this  would  be  a  death- 
blow to  the  trade  of  the  endless  multipliers  of 
mere  psalm-tunes  and  "  collections ;  "  but  let  them 
find  some  better  work  to  do,  if  they  are  compe- 
tent; if  not,  let  them  seek  it  outside  of  the  art 
of  music ;  but  Mr.  Thayer  suggests  a  better  occu- 
pation for  competent  musicians  in  what  he  calls 
the  "  hymn  anthein,"  a  form  capable  of  multipli- 
cation without  all  this  fore-doomed  monotony  and 
emptiness).  All.this  portion  of  the  lecture  is  so 
good,  that  we  must  give  it  here  without  abridg- 
ment : 

After  the  choir  has  been  properly  organized,  the 
hynmology  of  the  church  needs  revision  and  re- 
form ;  for  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  reform  the 
music  of  the  church  until  the  hymn-books  are 
reformed,  or,  at  least,  used  in  a  different  manner 
than  now,  by  pastors  and  congregations.  The  lead- 
ing collections  have  from  six  to  sixteen  hundred 
hymns,  including,  possibly,  a  few  repetitions.  Now, 
there  are  not  sixteen  hundred  good  hymn-tunes  in 
the  world,  and  I  hope  there  never  will  be.  I  doubt 
if  there  are  even  flJEty  thoroughly  good  ones,  if  we 
except  the  chorals.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
chorals  cannot  be  used  for  American  church  service  ; 
for,  being  mostly  of  German  origin,  the  metres  are 
of  such  an  irregular  kind  that  they  will  not  adapt 
themselves  to  our  hymns.  Such  of  them  as  have 
been  used  in  our  service,  as,  for  instance.  Old  Hun- 
dred, Nuremburg  and  others,  have  proved  beyond 
question  how  well  the  people  like  them,  and  by 
their  singing  of  them  how  perfectly  they  are 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  great  congregation. 

I  fully  believe  that  fifty  hymns  or  even  half  of 
that  number  are  enough  for  any  congregation ;  for 
a  congregation  that  can  sing  twenty-five  hynms  and 
sing  tliom  well  is  a  rarity;  and  one  that  can  sing 
fifty  good  ones  well  does  not  exist  hereabouts.  Let 
me  say  here  that  I  believe  it  best  in  congregational 
singing  that  each  hymn  be  sung  to  a  certain  tune. 
This  law  of  association  of  certain  words  with  cer- 
tain melodies  will  not  only  give  a  better  devotional 
effect,  but  will  surely  m.ake  the  people  sing  better. 
We  all  know  what  words  we  expect  and  wish  to 
hear  to  such  lovely  melodies  as  "  Sweet  Home"  and 
the  "  Last  Hose  of  Summer,"  and  when  the  organist 
gives  out  "  Old  Hundred  "  even  the  children  know 
what  to  sing.  For  these  and  other  reasons  I  con- 
clude that  there  are  altogether  too  numy  hynms  in 
our  hymn-books.  Shall  we,  then,  ignore  or  cast 
out  all  above  the  half  hundred  ?  Certainly  not. 
Many  of  the  others  can  be  sung  by  the  choir,  if 
there  be  one  ;  if  not,  let  them  be  read  by  the  jiaslor 
as  often  as  may  be  wished.  Why  should  not  the 
reudinij  form  a  part  of  the  service  ?  Many  a  hynm, 
which  is  most  beautiful  in  its  religious  sentiment 
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and  devotional  character,  is  totally  unfit  for  the 
people  to  sing — in  fact,  for  anybody  to  sing.  The 
only  hymns  fit  to  be  sung  are  those  of  prayer  and 
adoration,  or  those  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  All 
of  a  didactic,  reflective  or  simply  rational  character, 
are  much  better  read  than  sung.  Of  course,  a  choir 
or  congregation  can  find  some  tune  of  the  same 
metre  and  worry  through  the  poetry  ;  but  musically 
and  devotionally  the  result  will  be  a  failure.  If  the 
pastor  or  people  have  favorite  hymns  which  are  not 
singable,  let  tliem  be  read  as  often  as  desirable,  but 
let  any  attempt  to  sing  them  he  abandoned. 

Tliere  should  be  an  entire  reform  about  reading 
hymns  that  are  to  be  sung.  Don't  read  them  at 
all!  Let  the  number  of  the  hymn  be  announced 
and  the  first  line,  or,  possibly,  the  first  verse  be 
read ;  and  let  tliat  suffice.  If  it  is  to  be  read 
througli,  and  played  through,  and  sung  through, 
why  not  have  a  grammar  lesson  and  parse  it  through, 
and  then  have  a  spelling  match  and  spell  it 
through  ! 

One  of  the  customs  of  the  Germans  could  be 
adopted  in  American  churches  to  great  advantage. 
Not  a  word  is  said  over  there  about  the  hynms, 
except,  of  course,  by  the  female  portion  of  the 
congregation.  As  one  enters  the  church  he  sees 
posted  in  some  conspicuous  place,  generally  in  front 
of  the  pulpit,  and  in  figures  large  enough  to  be 
read  anywhere  in  the  church,  the  numbers  of  the 
hymns  to  be  sung.  AVhen  the  time  comes  for  the 
hymn  the  organist  plays  a  short  prelude  and  the 
people  rise  and  sing  without  being  asked  or  com- 
manded to.  All  appears  so  spontaneous  and  natu- 
ral that  the  effect  is  enhanced  a  hundred  fold.  It 
seems  as  if  they  sang  because  they  wanted  to ;  and 
they  certainly  do  sing  as  if  they  loved  to,  for  they 
are  never  given  any  hymns  or  tunes  but  what  are 
adapted  to  them  both  devotionally  and  musically. 
I' make  this  suggestion  for  the  benefit  of  both  pas- 
tors and  people,  and  hope  it  may  soon  be  generally 
adopted.  If  pastors  will  give  the  people  only  such 
hymns  to  sing  as  are  suitable  to  sing,  and  if  organ- 
ists and  choir  directors  will  give  the  people  only 
such  melodies  to  sing  as  are  proper  for  large  num- 
bers of  people  to  sing,  we  shall  hear  no  more  com- 
plaint about  congregations  failing  to  sing  both 
heartily  and  well. 

So  much  of  the  hymns,  the  verbal  text,  and  of 
the  desirable  limitation  of  their  number,  as  well 
as  of  the  tunes  that  are  to  go  with  them,  and 
which  properl}'  belong  to  them  by  true  aiUnity 
and  time-hallowed,  fond  association.  Here  again 
Mr.  Thaj'er  implies,  but  has  not  once  distinctly 
treated,  the  singing  of  the  people,  of  the  congre- 
gation, of  course  in  unison,  as  the  common  ground- 
work of  the  whole  church  music.  And  now  for 
his  arraignment  of  the  automaton  psalm-l^jme 
multiplier :  _ 

If  the  choir  is  to  sing  any  of  the  hymns  in  the 
service,  let  the  music  be  in  the  form  of  the  hymn 
anthem ;  or,  if  we  cannot  always  have  this,  let  the 
hymn-tune  be  in  the  form  of  the  eight-line  or 
double  hymn-tune.  The  four-line  hymn-tune  is 
essentially  an  incomplete,  weak  and  meaningless 
thing.  The  reason  is  plain :  theybrHi  is  meaningless 
and  incomplete,  and  therefore  worthless.  The 
shortest  form  in  music  should  have  at  least  four 
parts,  to  be  satisfactory  either  to  musical  taste  or 
common  sense.  These  four  parts  are  as  follows : 
First,  a  theme ;  second,  a  counter  theme  or  answer  ; 
third,  an  episode  or  digression ;  fourth,  the  coda  or 
conclusion.  As  these  cannot  all  be  comprised  in 
the  limits  of  a  four-line  hymn-tune  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  form  is  defective  and 
inadequate,  and  therefore  practically  worthless.  .  . 
As  it  is  now,  we  have  a  mere  rhythmical  play  of 
three  or  four  chords,  and  the  thing  comes  to  an 
untimely  end,  dying  of  sheer  inanition.  It  is  not 
only  not  a  hymn-tune  but  it  is  not  a  tune  at  all,  sim- 
ply because  it  has  not  the  requisites  of  a  theme  or 
tune.  See,  too,  the  practical  result  of  its  use  in 
church  service.  Let  us  take  a  hymn  of  four  verses, 
and  we  have  not  infrequently,  a  greater  number. 
First  we  hear  the  pastor  read  the  four  verses ;  then 
we  hear  the  tune  from  the  organ;  next  the  choir 
sings  the  tune  once,  then  over  again,  then  once  more, 
and  finally,  to  conclude  with,  they  do  it  some  more. 
Five  times  we  are  forced  to  listen  to  a  tune  which, 
in  all  probabihty,  was  never  fit  to  be  heard  once. 
Barrels  full,  cartloads  full,  warehouses  full  of  this 
nonsense  have  been  published  and  sold,  and  will  be 
as  long  as  there  is  a  gullible  public,  or  organists, 
choir  directors  and  singers  cannot  see  the  everlast- 
ing sameness  of  the  stuff  and  refuse  to  be  further 
fooled  and  plundered. 

What  shall  we  have  in  the  place  of  it  1  For 
choir  singing  we  must  have  the  hymn  anthem, 
wherein  each  verse  has  its  appropriate  setting,  and 
all  the  verses  are  so  joined  that  we  not  only  have 


unity  in  the  poetry  but  in  the  music  as  well,  and 
really  get  a  whole  piece  of  music  instead  of  half 
a  dozen  fragments  of  one  —  a  whole  uncut  loaf 
instead  of  a  half  dozen  thin  slices.  Are  such  things 
to  be  found  in  the  psalm-books  already  issued  ? 
Yes ;  only  unfortunately,  in  very  limited  numbers. 
But  I  believe  as  soon  as  our  church  music  com- 
posers awake  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
see  what  nonsense  the  four-line  hymn-tunes  are, 
they  will  issue  no  more  books  for  choirs  except  such 
as  shall  practically  prove  the  truth  of  these  asser- 
tions. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  whole 
matter,  —  to  the  importance  of  the  choral  as  tlie 
true  church  music  (why  not  say  plain-song  ?)  of 
the  people;  and  we  might  add,  as  the  pregnant 
germ  of  the  whole  development  of  sacred  music, 
at  least  the  Protestant  music,  in  its  larger  and 
more  comple.K  forms.  Our  reformer  advocates  it 
on  these  grounds : 

The  best  and  only  true  hymn-tune  for  the  people 
is  the  choral  —  not  necessarily  the  German  choral, 
but  any  choral  or  hymn-tune  of  like  character. 
Now  the  choral  is  generally  a  four-line  tune,  and 
doubtless  every  one  will  think  me  involved  in  a 
hopeless  dilemma  of  contradiction.  Let  us  see  if 
this  apparent  inconsistencj'  cannot  be  clearly  ex- 
plained. If  the  form  of  the  four-line  hj-mn  is  worth- 
less and  nonsensical  for  the  choir,  how  is  it  so  good 
for  the  people  'i  Let  us  see.  First,  tlie  conditions 
are  entirely  different,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
the  choral  is  founded  are  entirely  different.  In  the 
choral  no  melodic  treatment  or  development  is  de- 
veloped or  desired ;  it  depends  wholly  on  its  har- 
monic structure.  In  the  choral,  except  possibly  at 
the  end  of  the  lines,  there  should  never  be  any 
repetition  of  harmony  in  two  consecutive  chords : 
each  melody-note,  so  called,  should  have  a  new  har- 
mony. This  does  not  mean  that  there  should  be  no 
repetition  of  any  given  harmony  or  chord  in  the 
piece,  but  onlj'  that  it  shall  not  occur  on  two  suc- 
cessive chords.  A  choral  will  then  contain  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  chords  possible  in  any  one  key  ;  and, 
so  far  as  harmony  is  concerned,  really  does  all  that 
can  be  done,  and  is  so  far  wholly  and  unqualifiedly 
satisfactory.  I  said  that  there  was  no  attempt  at 
melody,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  word, 
neither  was  melody  essential  or  desirable.  First, 
because  the  choral  had  its  origin  in  the  chant,  the 
oldest  form  of  all  church  music ;  and  the  chant, 
as  we  all  know,  has  no  melody  proper,  and  can  have 
none  and  needs  none ;  it  is  above  melody,  for  it  is 
harmony ;  and  harmony  is  melody  transcended,  or 
many  melodies  together.  That  is,  not  any  special 
melody  in  the  upper  part,  or  at  the  top,  but  melody, 
in  a  certain  sense,  everywhere.  So  we  do  not  look 
for  melody,  or  for  the  satisfaction  for  the  sense  of 
melody,  in  the  choral ;  or  for  any  thematic  develop- 
ment, or  contrast  of  themes,  or  variety  of  form.  Its 
one  theme  is  like  the  sun  at  noonday  ;  one  is  all  suf- 
ficient. 

Why,  then,  is  not  the  four-line  hymn-tune  equtiUy 
satisfactory?  Or,  why  has  not  the  church  music 
composer  of  to-day  the  same  right  to  make  a  four- 
line  hj'inn-tune  as  the  old  coiuposers  had  to  make 
their  four-line  chorals  i  He  undoubtedly  has  the 
same  right,  and,  if  he  did  not  attempt  rhythmic  or 
melodic  treatment  in  this  short  limit,  might  produce 
something  to  rank  with  these  grand  old  chorals.  But 
the  joke  "of  the  thing  is  that  he  would  produce  — 
what  do  you  suppose  ?  It  would  be  either  a  chant 
or  a  choral,  for  it  couldn't  be  anything  else.  These, 
then,  are  the  reasons  why  a  four-line  choral  is  good 
and  a  four-line  hymn-tune  is  worthless.  The  four- 
line  hymn-tune  attempts  rhythmic  and  melodic 
treatment  in  four  lines,  in  which  limit  no  satisfac- 
tory treatment  is  possible.  The  choral  ignores  mel- 
odic treatment,  but  gives  us  a  complete  harmonic 
structure  to  a  plain  succession  of  notes.  The  former 
attempts  and  promises  the  impossible  and  conse- 
quently fails ;  the  latter  does  all  it  promises  or  sug- 
gests, and  all  that  is  possible  in  this  compass,  and  is 
consequently  complete  and  wholly  satisfactory. 

My  further  reasons  for  claiming  the  choral  as  the 
only  music  for  congregational  hymns  are ;  that  it 
has  notes  of  equal  length  and  tlie  people  can  sing  it 
together ;  that  it  is  within  the  compass  of  the  voice 
of  the  masses ;  that  little,  indeed,  we  might  almost 
say,  no  knowledge  of  music  is  required  to  sing  what 
is  termed  the  melody.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  masses,  considered  as  such,  have  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  music,  and  never  can  have  so  long 
as  they  must  struggle  for  bare  existence. 

These  are  excellent  reasons  in  the  main  ;  and 
the  infinite  superiority  of  the  choral  to  the  hum- 
dnmi  modern  psalm-tune,  with  its  would-be  mel- 
ody and  its  helpless  monotony  of  harmony,  is  well 
explained.     Indeed,  so  many  good  things  are  said 


here  of  the  choral,  that  we  wish  the  statement 
were  more  accurate  in  some  particulars.  For 
instance,  how  can  anybody  think  that  the  best  of 
the  old  chorals,  say  the  Lutheran,  lack  melody  ? 
Take  for  example,  as  among  those  which  have 
become  somewhat  known  here  of  late  years,  the 
chorals  introduced  in  Bach's  Passion  Music ;  not 
only  do  they  shine  transfigured  and  immortal  in 
Bach's  wondrous  harmony,  but  the  chorals  in 
themselves,  the  mere  tunes,  as  sung  by  rote,  in 
unison,  by  the  people,  are  full  of  the  sweetest, 
tenderest,  most  haunting  melody,  every  one  of 
them.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  have 
been  invented  by  musicians,  who  composed  them 
in  their  four-part  melodic  harmony  at  first ;  but 
the  mass  of  them  undoubtedly  were  simple  mel- 
odies for  one  voice-part,  which  received  harmonic 
treatment  later.  The  truer  statement  would  be, 
that  these  melodies  were  of  such  peculiar  preg- 
nant quality  that  they  implied  all  that  rich  and 
ever-varied  harmony  which  J\lr.  Thayer  so  well 
describes;  these  harmonies  were  latent  in  them, 
in  the  very  soul  and  genius,  so  to  speak,  of  every 
melody,  and  men  like  Bach  divined  them  there 
and  brought  them  out. 

Again,  we  do  not  understand  his  description  of 
the  choral  as  commonly  a  four-line  tune,  and  as 
composed  of  notes  of  ecjual  length.  Many  chorals 
are  so  doubtless,  at  least  in  earlier  ages  when  they 
stood  nearer  to  the  chants.  But  in  the  Lutheran 
hj-mn  and  choral  books,  the  great  majorit}-  are  in 
six  or  eight  lines,  and  lines  of  every  sort  of  length, 
making  it  difficult,  to  be  sui-e,  to  adapt  many  of 
them  to  the  stanzas  in  our  hymn-books;  but,  if 
we  should  adopt  Mr.  Thayer's  plan  of  reducing 
the  number  of  tunes  and  hymns  sung  by  the  peo- 
ple to  some  thirty  or  forty  familiar  ones,  would  it 
not  be  possible  to  find  fitting  poetry  for  each  ? 

Moreover,  we  fail  to  see  that  Mr.  Thajer  has 
quite  absolved  liimself  from  the  "  apparent  incon- 
sistency," which  he  undertakes  to  explain.  For 
in  claiming  that  the  choral  is  wlioUy  a  thinn-  of 
harmony,  and  not  of  melody,  he  takes  it  at  once 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  singing  congregation, 
and  relegates  it  to  the  choir,  —  unless  in  so  far 
as  the  organ  represents  the  harmony,  wliile  the 
people  sing  the  melody. 

Could  not  a  wholesome  and  inspiring,  at  once 
artistic  and  in  the  best  sense  popular,  church 
music,  or  music  of  public  worship,  be  composed 
of  the  following  elements  ?  1.  As  the  ground- 
work, a  few  real  chorals,  wedded  each  to  its  own 
words,  to  be  sung  in  unison  by  the  people,  the 
harmony  supplied  by  the  organ.  2.  Alternate 
verses  of  the  choral  to  be  sung  in  the  best  four-part 
polyphonic  harmony,  without  accompaniment,  by 
the  trained  choir,  giving  the  effect  of  a  celestial 
choir  responding  to  the  earthly,  —  as  we  have 
heard  it  done  in  Germany  with  almost  mystical 
impressiveness.  3.  The  "hynm  anthem  "  to  which 
Mr.  Thayer  refers,  and  other  freer  forms  of  an- 
them, not  necessarily  to  metrical  texts  ;  these,  of 
course,  for  an  artistic,  or  at  least  a  musical  and 
select  choir ;  music  to  be  listened  to,  with  edifica- 
tion, if  it  be  only  good.  4.  Still  other  and  it  may 
be  larger  forms  of  truly  artistic  religious  music ; 
such  as  some  noble  Gloria  or  Benediclus  from  a 
mass,  or  chorus  or  quartet  from  an  inspired  orato- 
rio, drawing  from  the  greatest  masters  such  prac- 
ticable pieces  as  are  most  sure  to  lift  the  tlioughts 
above  the  world.  If  we  were  thinking  of  great 
cathedrals,  we  might  go  even  further  and  call  in 
the  orchestra. 

But  we  must  not  omit  the  peroration  of  this 
part  of  Mr.  Thayer's  discourse,  Ids  plea,  namely, 
for  the  choral ;  it  makes  a  good_conclusion.  Here- 
after we  may  copy  what  he  says  of  the  organ  and 
the  organist. 


Finally,  the  choral  is  the  grandest  simple  expres- 
sion of  the  religious  life  and  feelings  of  humanity. 
All  can  sing  it,  and  all  love  to  sing  it  better  than 
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anything  else  in  tlie  service  of  tlie  cliurch.  Let 
anybody  listen  to  a  great  congregation  singing  Old 
Hundred,  Ditiidee,  Nurevihurrj  or  America,  and  doubt 
this  if  he  can ;  and  these  mentioned  are  by  no  means 
the  best  of  chorals,  as  tliey  are  both  poorly  and  incor- 
rectly harmonized.  Wait  until  bye  and  bye  wlien 
we  get  all  the  good  ones,  and  you  will  see  that  no  ordi- 
nary inducement  will  tempt  the  people  to  sing  any 
other  music  to  the  hymns  of  the  church.  All  this  shall 
as  surely  come  as  day  follows  night.  The  weak  and 
worthless  shall  all  disappear,  and  to  the  harmony 
of  the  grand  old  chorals  shall  the  people  praise  God 
with  heart  and  soul  and  voice  ;  and  the  church  ser- 
vice be  one  for  the  people,  and  of  the  people,  and 
music  shall  sWne  out  in  fullest  glory  and  power  in 
the  sanctuary  of  God  the  Lord. 

SIGNOE  BOITO'S  "  MEFISTOFELE." 

The  musical  world  just  now  seems  to  have  Faust 
on  the  brain.  Gounod's  opera  is  still  popular. 
Berlioz's  dramatic  legend  of  the  Damnation  of  Faust 
was  the  last  stone  thrown  into  tlie  still  water,  and 
the  widening  rings  of  agitation  have  by  no  means 
yet  died  out.  But  with  Berlioz,  Mephisto  is  the 
real  hero  of  the  drama,  Faust  but  a  puppet  in  com- 
parison. Kow  comes  a  new  sensation,  the  Italian 
musical  version  of  the  theme,  which  calls  itself 
outright  by  the  name  of  the  devil,  Mefistofele.  Of 
Sig.  Boito's  work  we  have  already  translated  in 
these  columns  what  M.  Adolphe  JuUien  has  to  say. 
After  a  fiasco  at  iNIilan  in  1868,  and  a  successful 
revival  at  Bologna,  for  which  the  way  was  paved 
by  the  success  there  of  Lohengrin,  it  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  the  finest  opera  which  modern 
(that  is  to  sa.y,  recent)  Italy  has  produced.  It  has 
now  reached  London,  where  it  was  brought  out  at 
-Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent month,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
the  composer,  but  with  Sig.  Arditi  as  conductor, 
and  with  great  e'clat.  And  now  we  hear  that  Col. 
Mapleson  intends  to  produce  it  in  New  York  and 
Boston  during  the  next  season,  —  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  in  December.  Below  will  be  found  some 
description  of  the  work  and  its  performance  from 
the  London  papers.  Sig.  Boito  is,  it  seems,  a  Goethe 
scholar;  and  he  draws  his  text  both  from  the  first 
and  second  parts  of  Faust,  actually  beginning  with 
the  Prologue  in  Heaven,  where  Satan,  as  in  the  book 
of  Job,  appears  before  the  Lord,  and  gets  leave  to 
try  to  tempt  a  mortal  from  tlie  right  path.  But 
this,  brought  upon  the  stage,  would  shock  the  Eng- 
lish sensitiveness;  therefore  the  scene  is  modified 
in  the  English  version  of  the  libretto,  and  Mephisto 
makes  his  proposition  to  a  choir  of  angels,  instead 
of  to  the  Lord.  Any  how,  the  opera  is  but  a  suc- 
cession of  a  number  of  detached  scenes,  with  no 
ver3'  continuous  dramatic  progress.  And,  strangely, 
he  brings  mto  the  Prologue  in  Heaven  the  chorus  of 
Female  Penitents  from  the  very  last  scene  of  the 
second  Faust. 

Meanwhile,  we  read  that  still  another  Faust  opera, 
that  by  Edouard  Lassen,  of  Weimar,  is  soon  to  be 
revived  at  Berlin.  Of  this,  M.  JuUien  speaks  in 
high  praise.  Oirr  readers  must  have  been  aston- 
ished by  the  long  list  of  Faust  composers  whom 
that  French  writer  has  enumerated ;  and  after  his 
description  there  might  be  some  curiosity  (while 
Faust,  and  still  more  Mephistopheles,  are  "  on  the 
brain")  to  hear  that  other  full-fledged  opera  of 
Faust  by  the  Parisian  lady.  Mile.  Bertin.  But,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  chapter  of  M.  JuUien's  book 
which  we  present  to-day,  he  gives  a  most  decided 
preference,  over  all  the  musical  versions  of  Goethe's 
drama,  to  that  of  Robert  Schumann,  who,  to  be 
sure,  li\'ed  to  complete  only  certain  scenes  of  it,  but 
tlitse,  particularly  the  last  and  most  important,  in 
a  way  only  possible  to  a,  musician  of  his  rare  and 
deep  poetic  genius.  We  are  liappy  to  say  that 
there  is  a  fair  chance  of  our  hearing  Schumann's 
arenen  from  Goidhe's  Faust  sung  by  the  Cecilia,  with 
orchestra,  next  winter. 


MUSIC   ABROAD. 

r.ERLix.  The  Koyal  Opera-house  closed  on  the  22d 
Jnne,  for  two  month.s,  with  Robert  le  IHable.  The  fol- 
lowing .itati.'rtical  items  are  fiiminhed  by  Fcrdin.'md 
Gnmbert,  the  critic  of  the  A'cwe  Jierliner  Mwiik- 
zeiluny:  — 

From  the  l.Tth  Angust,  1879.  to  the  22d  .Inne,  1H80, 
there  were  '£!*)  operatic  perXomiauce«  of  '.'A)  works  by 


28  composers.  The  novelties  were  Die  Eonigin  von 
Saba  by  Goldmarck;  Der  Battenfiinger  von  lianieln, 
by  Nessler;  and  Carmen,  by  Bizet.  Die  Konigin  von 
tiaba  scored  16 performances ;  Lohengrin,  Tanrihavser, 
and  Carmen,  12  each;  Cxar  vnd  Zimmermann,  11; 
Fidelio  and  Les  Huguenots,  9  each;  Die  lustigen 
Weiber  von  Windsor,  Der  Freischiitz,  and  Der  Bat- 
tenfiinger, 8  each ;  Don  Juan  and  Le  Lac  des  Fees,  7 
each;  La  Muette  de  Portici,  Le  Prophete,  L'Afri- 
caine,  and  Die  Zaiiberflote,  6  each;  Der  fiiegende  Hol- 
lander, Hans  Heiling,  Das  goldene  Krevz,  II  Trova- 
tore,  Le  Nozxe  di  Figaro,  La  Fille  du  Regiment,  and 
Robert  le  Liable,  5  each;  Rienzi,  Die  Maccabiier,  La 
Traviata,  Le  Domino  Noir,  and  Fra  Diavolo,  4  each; 
Das  Feldlager  in  Schlesien,  Oenoveva,  and  Die  Meis- 
tersinger,  '6  each;  Alda,  Lucia,  Hamlet,  Faust,  Fera- 
mors,  Armin,  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Oberon,  Olympia, 
and  Martha,  2  each;  Tcmpler  und  Jiidin,  Earyanthc, 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  Jessonda,  La  Juive,  Armida, 
La  Dame  Blanche,  Joseph  en  Egypte,  and  II  Bar- 
biere,  I  each.  Richaid  Wagner  claimed  3t)  perform- 
ances with  5  works;  Meyerbeer,  29  with  5;  Auber,  21 
with  4;  Mozart,  17  with  3;  Goldmarck,  16  with  1; 
Bizet,  12  with  1;  Lortzing,  11  with  1;  Weber  and  Verdi, 
each  11  with  3;  Beethoven,  9  with  1;  Nessler  and 
Nicolai,  each  8  with  1;  Donizetti,  7  with  2;  iUarschne- 
and  Eiibiustein,''each  6  with  2 ;  Briill,  5  with  1 ;  Gounod, 
4  with  2  ;  Schuni.inn,  3  with  1;  Ghick,  2  with  2;  Sponr 
tini,  Hoffmann,  Flotow,  Halevy,  and  Thomas,  each  2 
with  1;  Spohr,  Me'htil,  Rossini^  and  Boieldieu,  each  1 
with  1. 

Herr  KaU,  hitherto  chorus-master  atthe  Royal  Opera- 
house,  has  been  appointed  conductor.  The  appoint- 
ment has  been  received  with  general  satisfaction. 
There  are  two  conductors  at  the  Royal  Opera-house. 
Tlie  other  is  Herr  liadecke. 


Leipzig.  Active  preparations  are  making  at  the 
theatre  here  for  bringing  out,  during  the  coming  win- 
ter, the  whole  series  of  Gl lick's  French  operas,  as  well 
as  the  operas  of  \Veher.  Independently  of  these  great 
enterprises,  several  operas  will  be  performed  for  the 
first  time;  viz.,  Lancelot,  composed  by  Hentschel, 
Ivein,  by  Kliighardt,  and  Agnes  Bernauerin,  by  Mottl. 


Brussels.  The  representation  of  Belgian  works,  at 
the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  during  the  fetes  of  Inde- 
pendence, began  with  Gretry's  Richard  Cmur  de  Lion, 
which  was  finely  interpreted  and  produced  a  consider- 
able effect.  M.  Soulacroix,  in  the  part  of  Blondel,  and 
M.  Rodier,  in  that  of  Richard,  distinguished  them- 
selves particularly.  In  the  third  act  was  mterpolated 
a  ballet,  composed  of  dances  borrowed  from  other 
scores  of  Gretry. 


ViEMNA  has  raised  a  monument,  at  the  Grinzing 
cemetery,  to  Ambros,  the  celebrated  historian  of  music, 
and  writer  of  those  delightful  papers  collected  in  two 
volumes  under  the  title,  ''Bimte  Blatter,"  several  of 
which  we  translated  a  lew  years  since  in  this  Journal. 


LoKDON.  The  programme  of  the  last  week  of  the 
season  (July  12-17)  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  offered: 
Estella,  by  Jules  Cohen,  with  Patti,  Nicolini  and 
Cotogni;  /  Puritani,  with  Albani,  Gayarre  and  Gra- 
ziani;  Lucia,  with  Mine.  Sembrich;  tiemiramide,  with 
Patti,  Scalchi  and  Gailhard  (Patti's  benefit);  the  first 
two  acts  of  Mignon,  and  the  grand  sceua  of  Sorma, 
for  Albani's  benefit,  with  Mraes.  Scalchi  and  VaUeria, 
and  Messrs.  Engel  and  Vidal;  and  La  Traviata,  with 
Patti,  Nicolini  and  Graziani. 

The  event  of  the  London  season  was  the  long 

expected  Mejistofele  of  Arrigo  Boito,  poet  and  com- 
poser in  one,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  July  6.  The 
Graphic  says  of  it: 

''The  cast  of  the  dramatis  personse  was  in  most  re- 
spects all  that  could  be  desired,  even  by  Sig.  Boito 
himself  —  who  can  hardly  have  witnessed  so  consum- 
luately  natural  and,  at  the  same  time,  artistic  embodi- 
ment, in  one  and  the  same  person,  of  the  Gretchen  and 
Helen  of  his  own  conception,  as  that  of  Mme.  Chris- 
tine Nilsson.  Without  entering  into  details,  for  which 
space  is  wanting,  we  may  briehy  say  th;it  the  now  uni- 
versally accepted  '  Swedish  Nightingale,'  by  this  her 
latest  assumption,  has  added  fresh  laurels  to  a  brow 
already  overcharged.  Her  Margaret  was  the  Margaret 
of  Goethe  and  Boito  (not  the  Ary-Schefferized  Mar- 
garet of  Gounod  and  his  two  iibiettists);  her  Helen 
was  the  very  type  of  antique  grace  aud  beauty;  so  that 
we  had  hefoie  us,  first  the  '  romaulic,'  then  the 
■  Grecian '  ideal,  wliich  at  the  end  seemed  fused  aud 
moulded  into  one.  Signor  Campamui  was  the  Faust 
we  all  know  so  well  —  in  one  pait  as  in  the  other  the 
same  marked  individuality.  Alme.  Trebelli  was  the 
Martha  of  tlie  fir.st,  and  the  '  Pantalis  '  of  the  second 
jiart  —  in  both,  it  is  needless  to  add  excellent;  and 
.Signor  Grassi  'doubled'  tlie  characters  of  Wagner 
and  Kerens.  The  Mephisto|iheles  of  Signor  Namictti 
(who,  with  Signor  Caiupauini,  first  ai)i)eared  in  the 
opera  of  Signor  Boito  at  Bologna)  is  in  every  respect  a 
notable  perfoimance  —  open,  however,  to  criticism  as 
it  is  to  praise.  With  sncli  a  combination  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  all  the  vocal  music  should  fare  well.  The 
orcliestia  was  tlir<jiigliout  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  such  a  body  of  executants,  in  a  work  so 
new  and  ctrange  as  to  excite  all  their  interest  and  rivet 
all  tlicir  attention." 


The  plot  of  the  opera  is  thus  described  in  Figaro : 

"The  opera  opens  with  the  'Prologue  in  Hea.ven.' 
consisting  of  a  dialogue  between  an  unseen  chorus  and 
Mefistofele,  in  which  the  demon  derides  the  inhabi- 
tants of  earth,  and  lays  a  wager  with  the  angels  that 
he  will  entrap  Faust.  At  the  end  of  the  prologue  a 
chorus  of  penitents  arises,  and  the  scene  ends  with  an 
eight-part  chorus,  in  which  the  two  choirs  are  united. 
The  first  act  proper  opens  with  the  'Kerme.sse'  scene, 
the  people  holiday-making,  and  the  Elector  and  his 
cavalcade  passing  "at  the  back  of  the  stage.  The  choir 
of  holiday-makei-s  have  a  waltz,  hut  Faust  is  troubled 
at  the  approach  of  a  certain  gray  friar,  whom  the  leit- 
motif in  the  prologue  proclaims  to  be  Mefistofele. 
From  this  scene  in  the  same  act  we  are  carried  to 
Faust's  cell,  and  the  philosopher  is  seen  studying  the 
Scriptures.  He  is  startled  by  the  appearance  of  the 
gray  friar,  who,  quickly  throwing  off  his  gown,  is  dis- 
covered as  a  gallant.  He  sings  a  diabolic  aria,  in  which 
he  proclaims  himself  the  Power  of  Darkness,  and 
I'aust,  by  a  shake  of  the  hand,  seals  with  him  the  con- 
tract by  which  the  devil  is  to  be  Fanst's  servant  on 
earth,  he  becoming  Satan's  skive  in  hell.  As  Mefis- 
tofele is  about  to  carry  off  the  philosopher  hi  his  cloak 
the  curtain  falls.  The  garden  scene,  which  opens  the 
next  act,  is  very  curiously  treated,  certain  fragmentary 
duologes,  in  which  the  various  leitmotifs  figure,  serv- 
ing to  disclose  the  love  passages  between  Faust  and 
Margaret  and  Mefistofele  and  Martha.  At  last  IFaust 
gives  Margaret  the  potion,  and  the  scene  is  changed  to 
the  Brocken.  Here  the  wildest  and  most  powerful 
mu.sic  of  Signor  Boito  is  given.  Mefistofele  carries 
Faust  to  the  summit  of  the  heights,  and,  amidst  a  dia- 
bolical chorus  of  witches,  he  seats  himself  on  his  rocliv 
throne,  breaking  the  ball  of  jiasteboard,  in  tj^pe  of  the 
destruction  of  earth.  The  diabolical  chorus  is  renewed 
with  even  greater  fury,  and  amidst  a  scene  of  general 
excitement  the  act  ends.  The  third  act  is  the  death 
scene  of  Margaret.  Alone,  lying  on  a  straw  pallet, 
and  bereft  of  senses,  she  awaits  the  coming  of  the  exe- 
cutioner who  is  to  award  mundane  punishment  for  the 
death  of  her  babe  and  the  alleged  murder,  by  the  po- 
tion, of  her  mother.  Tempted  to  escape  by  both  Faust 
and  Mefistofele,  she  resists,  and  after  tender  love  pns- 
sages,  .at  the  break  of  day,  when,  the  devil  becoming 
more  importunate  .as  he  finds  his  power  escaping,  she 
dies.  Mefistofele  shouts  '  She  is  damned,'  but  the 
choir  of  an.gel3  retort  '  She  is  saved,'  and  as  the  exe- 
cutioner with  his  escort  arrives  Faust  and  the  devil 
disappear.  In  the  next  act  we  are  carried  to  the  shore 
of  the  Peneus,  and,  amidst  scenes  of  laurel  and  Doric 
temples  and  fiowers,  Helen  of  Troy  with  Pantalis 
sits  on  her  jewelled  throne,  with  Faust  reclining  on  a 
mossy  bank  at  her  feet.  The  duet  between  Helen  and 
Pantalis  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  numbers  of  the 
opera,  and  after  a  stately  Greek  dance  of  sirens  it  is 
succeeded  by  a  love  scene  between  Helen  and  Faust, 
the  latter  attired  (for  what  reason  does  not  appear)  in 
all  the  panoply  of  a  fifteenth  centui-y  cavalier.  As 
Helen  and  Faust  embrace,  the  act  closes.  The  epi- 
logue, between  which  and  the  succeeding  acts  much 
has  happened,  takes  place  in  the  laboratory  of  Faust, 
the  philosopher  reading  the  Scriptures  and  Mefistofele 
looking  over  his  shoulder.  In  vain  the  devil  tempts 
him  by  lust  of  gain,  of  safety,  and  of  fiicsh.  The 
truni}5ets  of  Heaven  and  the  Celestial  Choir  are  heard. 
Faust,  sorely  tried,  seizes  Holy  Writ,  and  as  he  dies 
angels  shower  roses  on  his  body,  Mefistofele  sinks  to 
earth,  and  the  Celestial  Choir  proclaims  the  sinner  is 
clouded  with  the  odorous  roses  of  salvation. ' ' 

Of  the  musical  merits  of  the  work  and  its  interpre- 
tation, the  same  authority  continues  : 

"That  Signor  Boito  has  been  uniformly  happy  in  his 
musical  treatment  of  this  great  subject  cannot  te  said. 
The  opera  was  written  when  the  composer  was  but 
twenty-seven  —  that  is  to  say,  .at  an  age  when  great 
ideas  are  usually  followed  by  slender  fruition.  Signor 
Boito  had  obviously  heard  or  read  Wagner's  works, 
and  he  adopts  from  them  the  leitmotif  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  independence  of  orchestration.  With 
these  .are  allied  the  Italian  love  of  pure  unfettered 
melody,  and  so  far  as  its  ground  plan  is  concerned, 
'  Mefistofele '  far  more  resembles  Meyerbeer  than 
Wagner.  It  is  in  the  fantastic  portions  of  the  work 
that  he  has  succeeded  best,  and  although  'Mefistofele' 
is  indisputably  the  finest  work  which  has  emanated 
from  modern  Italy,  the  power  aud  the  weakness  the 
composer  has  alike  displayed  show  that  he  is  capable 
of  far  better  things.  Signor  Boito  was  fortunate  in 
his  iiitcr]u-cl(!rs.  So  finer  nor  more  artistic  exponent 
of  Mijialojvli',  on  whom  the  burthen  of  the  work  rests, 
could  well  be  desired  than  Signor  Nannetti.  A  good 
singer  with  an  admirable  voice,  and  a  powerful  actor, 
the  laurels  of  the  opera  indisputably  fell  to  the  artist 
who  performed  the  title-role.  A  Faust  more  certain 
in  his  intonation  and  less  superabundant  in  energy 
than  Signor  Campanini  (who,  with  Signor  Nannetti, 
was  concerned  in  the  revival  at  Bologna)  would  have 
been  desirable  ;  hut  Madame  Chi'istine  Nilsson,  the 
successor  of  Madame  Borghi  Mamo,  looked  charming 
alike  in  the  simple  dress  of  Margaret  and  the  not  too 
classic  robes  of  Helen  of  'J'roy  ;  aud  Madame  Trebelli 
as  Martha  and  Pantalis  did  the  little  she  had  to  do  in 
the  spirit  of  a  true  artist.  The  opera  is  splendidly 
mounted,  and  the  stage  management,  particularly  in 
the  scene  on  the  Brocken,  was  unusually  effective. 
Signor  Arditi,  although  he,  like  Herr  Richter,  could 
not  induce  the  woin-out  chnrus  of  Her  Majesty's  Thcn- 
tre  to  sing  in  tune,  conducted  admirably,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  'Mefi.stofcle'  was  a  marked  success.  Tlie 
grand  season  ends  to-night,  but  the  extra  season  will 
be  prolonged  while  'Mefistofele  '  runs,  at  any  rate," 
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JtfK.  CffAS.  a:  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

(-HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instrucuon  o.i  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  [PmiK^  ami  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

MI<-   IVJLLLAiM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

'miss  MARY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

I  lANIST  AND  TEACHEE. 

Address:     O.  DITSON  &r-  Co.,  Boston. 


Q  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1870-1873,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156TREMONT  St., 

Hoi,Lls  St.  Chukch.  At  Messrs.  Chickcring  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scab,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

7^    P.    CURKIER, 

TEACHER  OF   PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

^^^'lR.  ARTHUR  FOU7E,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

^RS.    WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franiclin  Square,  Boston. 

-^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

1\/TR.   JUNIUS    W    ///jCZ;  (Leipsic,  iS6otoi863), 
•'"    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Ri^oM  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assi-ted  in  his  Eirseinble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  -Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Ai.len  and  WuLF  Fries. 

^R.  B.  y.  LAXG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickeking  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

QERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ji^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTe' 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 
^^   C.   V.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  erery 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  lor  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 
P^UGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  .Trd  5  o'clock. 

^JflSS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  29th,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Applications  received  daily,  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  M. 

jy   L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora^  or  Old  Italia7i  School 
of  Smghig. 

Pupil  of  Correlii,  Arihurson,  Mutes.  Arnault  and  Motte. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty-     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 

■^YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 
^    B.    WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


pyiLLIAM  J.  WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


c 


•ARL  ZERRAHN 
GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,   Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

where  Music  is  required. 

T„.r,„„o.  (  Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

^^*^=''^  •(  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS.  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 

•TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 

FOR   THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
E^*  This  Department  has  charge  0/  alltfu  Pianos  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  0/ Boston. 

T~ALKS   ON   ART.- 

By  WILLIANt  M.  tlU.VT,    8vo.  paper,  »I.OO. 
#*#,  For  sale,  bi/ all  IJonLsi'tlers.    Sent, post-paid  oil  receipt 
0/  price  by  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


^RNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 

Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 

QARLYLE   PETERS/LEA,  ' 

CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACHER. 

Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  AND  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


][^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  m. 


TUfADAME   RUDERSDORFF, 

so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


y_  B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 
READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
sohd  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature ;  including  fro?n  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Revievrs  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of   the 

notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical,  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  coiDy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


J^ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  pianist, 
and  teacher  OF  THE   PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


OLTJB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

with   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD  AND  COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly $5-75  per  annum. 

DwiGHT's  JOURNAL  OF  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        « 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter ii-7S  "  *"' 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  ij^  LONGFELLOW,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  viill  Be  stnt 
for  $1.00  each  additional. 

J[^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "The  Pliil- 
osophical  Library."    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  §3.50. 


Dr.  Pole  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  Under 
the  head  of  "The  Material  of  Music,"  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical 
nature  of  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
II.,  "The  Elementary  Arrangements'of  the  Material,'' 
are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  musica 
sou  lids  by  steps  or  degrees  ;  musical  intervals  ;  history 
of  the  musical  scale  ;  the  theoretical  nature  of  the 
diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form  ;  the  ancient  modes  ; 
modern  tonaUty  ;  the  moderu  diatonic  scale  as  influ- 
enced by  harmony ;  the  chromatic  scale  ;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "Structure  of  Music," 
Part  in.,  the  author  takes  up  the  subjects  ol  melody, 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  devoting  live  chapters  to 
the  discussiim  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  volume  will  possess  extraoi-dinary 
interest  and  value.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

*J<'For  sale  by  all  Boolsellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt oj^ price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFELIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

A.  Hopeless   Case.     A  Novel.    By  Edgar 

Fawcett.     "  Little  Glassic  *'  style,  flexible  covers  .  $1.26 

The  Undiscovered  Country.     By  W.  D. 

ilowELLS.    12mo l.BO 

The    Trag'edy    of   the    Unexpected,    and 

Other  Storits.  By  Nora  Perry.  "  hittle  Classic  " 
style 1 .25 

Socialism.  Eighth  volume  of  Boston  Monday 
Lectures.  ^Vith  Preludes  on  Current  BTents.  By 
Joseph  cook.     12mo 150 

Erery-Day  English.    By  Richard  Grant 

White.     l2mo 2.00 

Words    and    their    Uses.      By   Richard 

Gra.\t  \V'uite.     New  Edition.     12mo 2.00 

Odd,  or  Even  J    By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

16mo 1.50 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  By  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow.   New  KditioD.    Complete 1.25 

The  Golden  Legend.  By  H.  W.  Longfel- 
low.    New  EditioQ l.OO 

Complete  Works  of  T.  B.  Macaulay.    Rio- 

erside  Edition.      Including  the 

History  of  lEn^rland.     4  toIs 5.00 

Critical  and  Miscellaneou<^  Essays.    3 

voL* 3.75 

Speeches  and  Poems.     1  vol 1.25 

The  set.S  Tols.,  in  box 10-00 

Adirondack  Stories.   ByP.  Deming.  l8mo.  .75 

American  Prose.  Selections  from  the  Writ- 
ings of  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Longfellow,  W^hittier, 
Ilolme.'s,  Lowellj  Thoreau,  and  Emerson.  With  In- 
troduerion^  and  Notes.     16mo 1.26 

Ballads  and  Lyrics.    Arranged  by  H.  C. 

Lodge.     16mo 1.2e) 

A  Satchel  Ouide  for  the  Vacation  Tourist 

Id  Luiitfie.     Edition  for  13S0,  carefu    y  revised 2.0U 

The    Manliness    of    Christ.     By    Thomas 

Kl'Ghks.  author  of  "Tom  ISvown  at  Itugby,"  etc., 
12mo,  gilt  i:op,.S1.00:  p^tper 25 

Problems  of  Life  and  Dlind.     Third  Series. 

By  GeuftGE  11.  Lewes.     8vo .3.00 

Labor*  Seventh  volume  of  Eo.ston  Monday 
hvKtxiVKs.  With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By 
Joseph  ('ook.    12mo 1.50 

Confidence.     By   IIkxry  James,  Jr.     8vo...i.bo 

Kocky  Mountain  Health  Resorts.    An  An- 

alytif^l  .Stud>  of  High  Altitudes  in  Relation  to  the 
Arre.-"t  of  Chroiiir  I'ulnionarv  Di^eiu-ie.  By  Charles 
Deniso.x,  A.  M..  M-  D.  U'ith' Climatic  Map.  Cloth, 
SI  -50  ;  paper 1.00 

The  Histx)ry  and  Traditions  of  Marble- 

hea^i.    Ey  .-^AMULL  KoAi^s,  Ja.     TUustnited.    8vo...3.60 

Certain  Dani^-erous  Tendencies  in  Amer- 
ican Life,  and  Other  Taper.^.     ]»imo 1.25 

Miscellanies.      By  J.  J).  r'ATos,  author  of 

"  The  Antelor^e  and'  iK-er  of  America."     1  vol.  8vo. .  2,00 

The  Army  of  Virg:inia.     By  Gen.  Geo.  H. 

Gordon.    1  vol.  Svo,  with  Ave  mfipa 4.00 

Selection.s  from  the  Koran.    By  Kdward 

William  Lajte.    A  n»,'w  <-dirion,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  an  intro-luction  by  Sta.slet  LArtB  I'uoLe.     Vol. 
.ul6  of  the  Philosophical  IJhrary.    Crown  8vo,  gilt 
top 3.60 

Life  and  Letters  of  fieorg-e  Ticknor.    New, 

rherii^rr  Hition,     2  voU.  I2mfi,  wi:h  p'.rtraiU J.OO 

Sealed   Orders,  and  Other  Stories.    By 

Klizaeeth  .Htturt  I'HKLPJt,  aiitlior  of  "  The  Ciateft 
Ajar,"  "  AtI*.''  et<;.     I^mo 1  60 

The  Poeti.al  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

Zdittit\,  with  ^  .Memoir,  by  Ac.ttWK  Ofi.MAS.  ftivtr- 
sidf.  E'iiiinn  Uniform  with  and  completing  the 
Biverailf:  Bnti'h  Pfrfif".  With  Forlrait,  and  full 
Index.    L'rown  ftvo.    Z  vol.* 5.26 

Old  Friend.s  and  New.    By  Sakah  0.  Jkw- 

rrr,  authrir  of  ••  r;e«pbaven,"  and  "  I'lay    Djiyfl."  1.25 , 

An  Earnest  Trifler.    A  Novel,     I6mu 1.-26 

nnUCHTO.N,  MIPPI.IN  k  rn..  Poblishprs,  Boston. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE, 

LUNCH  COUNTER. 

FANCY  OYSTERS, 
PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS. 

Table  d'hote  dinner,  from  i  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents.  _ 

This  place,  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a 
first-class  Restaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for 
prompt  service;  also,  Private  Dining  Kooms  for  families  or 
parties  after  concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of 
good  cooking. 

"WINE  AND  CIGAES  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  till  13  o'clock,  P.  31. 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 


Cafe  Restaurant. 

IMPORTED    WINES,    ETC. 

"WTiich  are  highly  recommended. 


Dinner  and  Supper  Pai'ties^  Clubs^  Literary^ 

Musical^   College  Classes,  etc. 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

VOSSLER'S, 
Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ALFRED   MUDGE  &  SON, 

VLAIV  AND  OUNASIBNTAIj 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34:  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

MUSICAL  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY. 


EXCELLENT  BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  READING 

Novels,  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Essays,  Poems. 


7'.    It.  ALT>RlCfI. 

MARJOKIB  DAW  AND  OTHER   PEOPLE.  ..$1.60 

PHUDENOE    PALFREY 1.50 

THE  Q0EEN  OF  SHEBA 1.50 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BAD  BOY '.     1.60 

JOHN  nVJtJiOUGHS. 

WAKE-ROBIN.      lUuatrated 1.60 

WINTER   SUNSHINE 1.50 

BIRDS  AND  POETS 1.50 

LOOaSTS  AND  WILD  HONEY 1.50 

JAMES   T.  FlTCJbD.S. 

YESTERDAYS  WITH  AUTHORS.  Anec- 
dotes, Reminiscences,  and  Characterizations  of 
Pope,  Tliackeray,  Hawttiorne,  Dickens,  Words- 
wortli ,  and  Mi.ss  Mitfoi'd.     12mo 

UNDERBRUSH 

BRET  HAltlJE. 

LUOK  OF  ROARING  CAMP 

MRS.  SKAGGS'S    HUSBANDS 

TALES  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS 

THANKFUL  BLOSSOM 

TWO  MEN  OF  SANDY  BAR 

STORY  OF  A  Mir^  . 


DRIFT  FROM  TWO  SHORES 

THE  TWINS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN 

POEMS 

EAST  AND  WEST  POEMS 

ECHOES  OF  THE  FOOT-HILLS 

J.   C.  SHAIIiP. 

POETIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 

STUDIES  IN  POETRY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
MARY  P.   THACHEB. 

SEASHORE  AND  PRAIRIE 

MiJ.S.    CELIA  THAXTEft. 

AMONG  THE  ISLES  OF  SHOALS 

POEMS 

DRIFT-WEED.     POEMS 

GEORGE  E.    WARIXG,  JR. 

A  FARMER'S  VACATION 

WHIP  AND  SPUR   

VILLAGE   IMPROVEMENTS 

THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  RHINE 

CHARLES   imitl^EV   WARNER. 

MY  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN 

SAUNTERINGS 

BACK-LOG  STUDIES 

BADDECK 

m  THE  LEVANT 

BEING  A  BOY 

IN  THE  WILDERNESS  (Adirondacks) 

JIAKItlET  JtliECIIEH  STOWE. 

UNCLE  TOMS    CABIN 

NINA  GORDON 

AGNES  OF  SORRENTO 

THE  PEARL  OF  GRR'S  ISLAND 

THE  MINISTER'S  WOOING 

OLDTOWN  FOLKS 

THE  MAYFLOWER 

SAM  LAWSON'S  FIRESIDE  STORIES 

»   » 


2.00 
1.25 

1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 

1.25 
1.50 

1.00 

1.25 
1.50 
1.60 

3.00 

1.25 

.76 

1.50 


1.00 
1.26 
1.50 
1.00 
2.00 
1.50 
.75 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 


LITTEE  CLASSICS. 

STORIES,  SKETCHES,  POEMS,  per  vol Sl.'\ 

1.  Ezile.  9.  Comedy. 

2.  Intellect.  10.  Childhood.' 

3.  Tragedy.  11.  Heroism. 

4.  Life.  12.  Fortune. 

5.  Laughter.  13.  Narrative  Poems. 

6.  Love.  14.  Lyrical  Poems. 

7.  Romance.  15.  Minor  Poems. 

8.  Mystery.    ,  16.  Authors. 

ONE  SUMMER '. $1.25 

TaE  S.iME,  Illustrated  by  Iloppin 3.00 

ONE  YEAR  ABROAD 1.25 


ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 

THE  GATES  AJAR 

MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  GHOSTS. '. 

HEDGED  IN 

THE  SILENT  PARTNER 

THE  STORY   OF  AVIS 

SEALED   ORDERS 


LJJCY  LARCOM. 

POEMS 

AN  IDYL   OF  WORK 

ROADSIDE  POEMS  for  Summer  Travelers. 
HILLSIDE  AND  SEASIDE  in  Poetry 


1.60 
1.50 
1,50 
1.60 
1.50 
1.60 


1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 


SARAH  0.  JElfETT. 

DEEPHAVEN 1.26 

OLD  FRIENDS  AND  NEW 1.25 

PLAY-DAYS.     ForChildren ; 1.60 

THOMAS  HUGHES. 

TOM  BROWN  AT  RUGBY 1.00 

TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD 1.60 

MANLINESS  OF  CHRIST,  $1.00  ;    paper 25  _ 

AUGUSTVS  HOPPIN. 

UPS  AND  DOWNS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER  6.00 

CROSSIivG  THE  ATLANTIC 3.00 

THE  HAY  FEVER 3.00 

ON  THE  NILE 10.00 

(Stories  in  Pictures.) 

OLIVER   WENDELL  HOLMES. 

AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE  2  00 

PROFESSOR  AT  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE  2.00 

POET  AT  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE 2.00 

ELSIE  VENNER 2.00 

THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL 2.00 

LIFE  OF  MOTLEY 1.60 

POEMS 2.00 

NORA  PERRY. 

AFTER  THE  BALL 1.50 

HER  LOVERS  FRIEND 1.60 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  UNEXPECTED..  1.60 

G.  P.  LATH  HO  I'. 

A  STUDY  OF  HAWTHORNE 1.26 

JOHN   HAY. 

OASTILIAN  DAYS 2.00 


For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


■  Senfl  for  }fonghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'b  Catalogue,  which  contains  huudrods  of  volumes  by  the 
Or«t  American  and  En};liHh  authors. 


O.    I 


Btutfllbt's  f  ournal  of  jilueit. 


A  PAPER  OF  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 


Whole  No.  1026. 


BOSTON,  Saturday,  august  14,  1880. 
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THE 


EMERSON 


p 


Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000,    They 

have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
■with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAB  IN  AI> VANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE    BEST    MADE. 

The  EMIEKSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUAKE  GKAXDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6^  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595   Washington    St.,    Boston. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1880. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Stillwater  Ta.^GEDr.    XXIII.-XXVIIT.     Thomas 

Baitey  AUJrick. 
TwoscoRE  AND  Ten.     J   T.  Tioivbrids:e. 
Sir  Walter  Scott.     Thomas  Sergeant  Perry. 
Political  KESPONSiBinTy  of  the  Individdal.     R.    R. 

Bowktr. 
Tbe  Perpetditt  op  Soxg.     James  T.  Flelds- 
uVu  Serieux.     EUtn  ^V.  Olney. 
Unaware.     Maurice  Thowpson. 
Intimate  Life  of  a  Noble  German  TAMn-Y.    Part  I. 
"Women  in  Organization.s.     Kate  Gannett  Wells, 
EicnSms  THE  BaiDGE:  A  Dutch  Painting.    Alfred  B. 

Street. 
Reminiscences  op  W^siiinqton.    VI. 

ministration,  ISil. 

MaS.McWlLLlAMS  AND  THE  LIGHTNING. 

West  Wind.     Cella  Thaxtfr. 

Oxford  and  CAMinuDGii.     Rlrhard  Grant  White. 

Progress  of  ths  Prii-^idf.ntial  G  wvass. 

Such  Stopp  as  Dbkams  are  M^de  op 

JIusic. 

Recent  American  Fiction. 

GOLDWIN  S^UTH'S  COWPER. 

Me.  White's  Book^. 
The  Contributors'  Cldjj. 


S.'j  cents;  yparlij  su7}ScriptiOii,  $4:.i}t>. 
HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &.  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Harrison  Ad- 
Marh  Twain. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   186T. 

Not  more    tlian  from    three  to  four 
pupils  itt  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Tliorough,  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S. VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBUKG,  Director. 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    55,000     ^ADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  tliese  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first-class 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold- on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 

PIAPIOS    TUIMEO. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  FmsT  Established  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND   CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.     But  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Ch'culars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

^lANUFACTURED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.   22  and  24  Ghurcb.  street,  New  York. 

DRY  PROCESS  OF  COPYING. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Miisicians  to  our  New  Method  of  Copying,  by  -vrhicli  an  original  writing 
of  Music,  etc.,  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  tlie  expense  and  time  of  manuscript 
reduplication,  lltliograpliiug  or  any  of  tlie  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copying  liitherto  in  use.  To  Organists  and 
Leaders  of  cUurcli-clioirs,  Orchestral  Conductors,  Band-masters,  musical  organizations,  and  musicians  generally  — 
all  who  have  any  use  for  duplicate  or  nianifold  copies  of  music,  the  Hektograph  will  be  found  invaluable,  as  from 
one  original  copy  made  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  it  will  give  back  from  lifty  to  one  hmidi-ed  perfect  copies.  The  Hek- 
tograph is  already  in  use  by  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  Conductors^  and  Musical  Societies. 

VVe  are  prepared  to  suply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  withMusic  Paper  ruled  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  and  also 
with  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

For  Prices  and  other  particulars,  send  for  Circular. 


u 
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Sl^u^ic  ^uhli^^tt^. 


A  NEW  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK ! 


JUST   OUT. 


SONG  BELLS ! 

A  New,  Complete,  and  most  Attractive 
Collection  of  School  Songs. 

BY  L.  O.  EMERSON. 

B^^  Send  Fifty  Cents    for  Specimen  Copy. 


JBooks  for  SeJiools,  Singing  ScJiools,  Choirs, 
and  Gospel  Temperance  Meetings, 

Welcome  Chorns.    cSl-00).    For  High  Schools. 

Song  Bells.    (50  cts).    For  Common  Schools. 

■White  Bobes.    (30  cts.)    For  Sunday  Schools. 

Temple.    (§1.00).    For  Choirs  and  Singing  Schools. 

Voice  of  Worship.  (Sl.OO).  Choirs  and  Singing  Schools. 

Johnson's  Method  for  Singing  Classes.     (60  cts). 
For  Singing  Schools. 

Temperance  Jewels.     (35  cts).    Gospel  Temp.  "Work. 

Temperance  Light.    (12  cts).    Gospel  Temp.  "Work. 

OLIVER    DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.E.  Hopes. 

BREAK   BREAK J.  F.  Rudnlphseii. 

LAST  GREETING H.Levi. 

OH,  FISHER  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

ST.iY  AT  HOME J.Baraet. 

SPRINGTIME E.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT..  \Vm.  F.  Apthorp. 

Published  by 

CARL    PRUFER, 

34  West  Street,  Boston. 

VASSAE,    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  HITTER,  Director. 

An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  tauglit. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Pouglikeepsie. 
Catalogue  witli  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL.  D.  D.,  President. 


SOME  FAMOUS  SONGS. 

An  Art-Historical  Sketch. 
By  FAJSns'LE  EAYMOND  EITTER.    30  cents. 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

An  Art-Historical  Study. 
By  FANNIE  EAYMOND  EITTEE.    25  cents. 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  Criticisms. 
By  EOBEET  SCHUMANTST.    Edited,  translated,  and  an- 
notated by  F..LXNY  Raymond  Eitter. 

First  series,  third  edition,  S2.75.    A  second  series  will 
shortly  be  issued. 

EDWAKD  SCHUBERTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 
WILtlAM  KEEVES,  Eondon. 


The  Berntiard  Lisfemann  Concert  Party. 


B.   LISTEMANN, 
E.  M.   HEINDL, 
JOHN  MULLALY, 


F.  LISTEMANN, 
ALEX.  HEINDL, 
H.  A.  GREENE, 


Accex^ts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Boston. 


VOCAL  CULTURE. 


The  Cultivation  of  tlie  Voice  in  Elocuticn. 


By  James  E.  Murdoch  &  AVilliam  Russell. 
Price,     ....     $1.25. 


The  ohject  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  the  gromidwork 
of  practical  elocution,  and  -whatever  explanations  are 
needed  for  the  training  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  voice.  The  skill  vith  whic^  this  ohject  is 
accomplished,  is  attested  by  the  greot  and  permanent  pop- 
ularity of  the  work. 

The  authors,  experienced  and  accomplished  practitioners 
in  their  capital  vocation,  know  well  what  is  wanted  by  the 
student  to  promote  his  acquirement  of  those  noble  and 
captivating  vocal  graces  so  luminously  set  forth  by  Kush. 
Their  rules  and  exercises  for  developing,  increasing,  and 
improving  their  voice  in  volume,  quality,  compass,  and 
significance,  are  excellent  and  practicable.  AVhat  is  said 
of  the  invigorating,  health-inspiring  effects  of  vocal  train- 
ing is  truth  well  told,  and  "well  worth  rememhering.— ^ew 
York  Mirror. 

*#*  For  sale  by  booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  by  the  publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


KNAPP'S™^ 


Contains  inirredientB  never  before  used  in  a  remedy  for  affections  of  the 
tliri'utiind  voice.  Purely  ve;:ftable;  vigorous  in  their  action:  harmless  to 
iiilknt  or  adult;  and  invaluable  tn  sinptra  and  speakers.  Convenient  to 
carry  :ind  u«e.  From  Dru^-iibts,  price  ."Jo  cents;  or  address  E.  A.  OLDS, 
P.  O.  Box  2895,  New  Yot'a. 

"The  Hi.<tnn/  or  n  Voice  Lost  and  Won,"  by  Jiev.  H.  W.  Knappy  D.  D., 
sent,  post-paid ,  on  application. 


McPH. 

Imperial  Upright  Grand 


lano. 


S  <i  2 


The 


Re<-eipt  ' 

Higlio- 


t  .Merit,  iittcst  tiifc  .SupfTiorit,\ 


'I  lii'iji/.''   \i<il,,u,  1  >ii)io,ii:ts  Hiirl  fitlun' awai'ds  of 
of  t)]c  .Mcril.VII.  I-l.VNOhS  over  aU  otiicis. 


MME. BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  jjrepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Boom. 


J^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 
2lS  East  Tenlli  Street,  New  Y<rrk  City. 


Q  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 


Compositions  Fursished  foe  Sfeciai.  Occasions. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


QEORGE    T.  BULLING. 

TEACHER  OF  PIAJSTO  AND  HARMONY. 


Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.   Ad- 
dress, care 

Amkbicajt  Abt  Journai,, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


EXCELLENT  STORIES. 


SEALED  ORDERS.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  author  of  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  "Avis," 
etc.     SI  .50. 

One  would  weed  to  ro  far  and  search  diligently  before 
finding  storie.'!  more  sweet  and  tender,  more  intense  in 
their  realism,  or  exhibiting  a  keener  or  more  womanly 
Bynipathy,  than  the  seventeen  which  are  contained  in 
Miss  Phelps's  latest  Tolume.  —  Bo^tMi  Journal. 

OLD  FRIENDS  AND  NEW.    By  Sarah  O 
Jewktt,  iuithor  of  "  Dee)ihaveii"  and  "  Play- 
days."     "  Little  CInssic  "  style.     $1.25. 
Seven  short  stories.     The  season  is  not  likely  to  bring 
anything  more^whoUy   delightful  to  lovers  of  the  best 
light  literathre.' — New  York  Eiening  Post. 

THE  TWINS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN,  and 

Other  Sketches.    By  Bret  Harte.    "Lit- 
tle Classic  "  style.     $1.25. 

In  "  The  Twin?  of  Table  Mountain  "  Mr.  Harte  strikes 
the  fnl!  notes  of  his  genius.  This  story  alone  would  be 
enough  to  make  a  reputation.  —  Scribners  Monthly. 

AN   EARNEST   TRIFLER.      Twentieth  Edi- 
tion.    ^\:2fi. 
The  story  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  calculated 

to  hold  the  reader's  closest  attention  from  beginning  to 

end.  —  Boston  CommeTcinL  BuUetin. 

The  best  American  novel  that  has  appeared  since  "  The 
I*ady  of  the  Ai-oostook."'  —  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


*<t,*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.      Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt 0/ price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON.  MIFrLIU  &  CO,,  Boston  Mass, 


THE  MANLINESS  OF  CHRIST. 

By  THOMAS  HUGHES, 
,4  ulhor  of  "  Tom  Brown  at  Rughy,"  etc. 
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DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN    AN    ENQUIRING    YOUNG     MUSICIAN    AND    A 
DOCTOR    OF    THE    ADYANCED    SCHOOL. 

Y»UNG  Mus.    God  save  thee,  master.    Give  me  speech  of 
thee. 

Doctor.    Have  with  thee,  sir.    Mine  ear  is  bent  thy  way. 

Young  Mus.    Doctor,  most  learned  in  the  subtleties 
Of  music's  mysteries,  I  pray  thee  aid 
A  youth 3vho  but  commences  his  career, 
Aud  fain  would  learn  to  be  as  great  as  thou  ! 

Doctor.    "SVhat  I  can  tell  thee  shall  be  told  at  once. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  the  hand 
Of  welcome  and  good  fellowship  to  one 
"Who  comes  with  simple  faith  to  learn  of  me. 
Now  that  the  glorious  light  of  modern  thought 
Has  dawned  for  music  as  for  other  things, 
Tour  path  seems  plain.    Eschew  decayed  old  creeds  ; 
Heed  not  the  dotards  Avho  would  have  you  keep 
An  old-^\■orld  style  ;  throw  antiquated  forms 
To  the  four  winds.    We  for  Sonatas  read 
Phapsodies,  and  for  Symphonies,  Tone-poems, 
Unmarred  by  idle  tunes  in  order  ranged. 
Or  page  on  page  of  loathsome  prettiness. 

Young  Mus.    Is  music  then  not  made  of  melody? 

Doctor.    By  no  means,  sir.    For  all  our  best  effects 
Are  gained  with  what  uneducated  ears 
Would  take  for  discords,  in  a  strange  array 
Made  up  of  accidental  sharps  and  fiats, 
Aud  double  sharps  and  flats  which  cannot  be 
Comprised  within  the  diatonic  scale. 
A  few  strange  octaves  in  the  inner  parts 
(Sounded  on  some  unwonted  instruments), 
Provided  they  but  be  consecutive, 
Are  seldom  out  of  place.    Thfen  some  throw  in 
A  dash  of  fifths  for  seasoning,  and  mind, 
Thou  may'st  not  quarrel  with  an  unresolved 
Seventh  or  ninth  ;  for  it  has  doubtless  been 
As  unprepared  as  it  is  unresolved  ; 
And  so  by  Nature's  equipoise  {iiihil 
Ex  nihilo  fit)  that  or  any  chord 

"Which  prudes  deem  doubtful,  but  which  we  admire, 
Passes  along  unquestioned  if  unloved, 
Back  to  the  limbo  whence  it  first  emerged  : 
Its  very  weirdness  makes  it  exquisite. 
And  fills  "With  peace  all  true  musician-souls  ! 
iSmiles  with  ecstasy,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  i^  for  some  mo- 
ments lost  in  thought. 

Young  Mus.    Have  I  your  leave  to  prosecute  my  art? 

Doctor.    Do  so,  my  son.    But  of  all  things  beware 
Of  too  much  tune.    Full  many  have  there  been 
Who,  like  thyself,  have  sought  to  soar  and  sing 
Of  Time  and  of  Eternity,  whose  fault 
"Was  that  they  fancied  themselves  larks,  whereas 
Twittering  sparrows  they  were  mostly  like. 
And,  snapping  beaks  in  childish  crudity, 
Unlike  the  lark  who  has  somewhat  to  sing. 
Gave  to  the  world  what  the  world  wanted  not, 
Or  had  been  given  better  long  before. 
Young  Mus.    Alas  !  meseems  I  had  best  hold  my  peace. 
For  ever  I  a  sparrow  must  remain 
Compared  with  larks  like  Beethoven. 

Doctor.  Stop  there ! 

Precisely  now  we  touch  the  very  point, 
"^'hich  I  and  others  of  the  Grand  New  School 
Labor  to  demonstrate.    Thou  sayest  well 
That,  judged  by  Beethoven's,  thy  precious  airs 
Seem  rather  less  than  feeble. 

Young  Mus.  Pardon  me. 

I  never  said  so,  though  may  be  'tis  so. 

Doctor.    No  doubt  'tis  so.    Y'et  is  there  hope  for  thee. 
No  woman  yet  looked  ugly  in  the  dark  ! 
Ah  !  how  becoming  is  a  bridal  veil ! 
A  ruin  is  most  picturesque  o'  nights  ! 
What  we  see  least  of  we  admire  the  most ! 
So  with  thy  melodies.    Let  listeners  have 
So  little  of  them  that  they  long  for  more  : 
'Tis  wonderful  how  even  commonplace 
And  unoriginal  airs,  if  quaintly  garbed, 
And  nicely  broken-oif  in  nick  of  time, 
Just  as  the  attention  of  the  swinish  crew 
Begins  to  be  concentred,  charm  the  ear 
Of  true  musicians  qualified  to  judge. 
Believe  me,  child,  these  last  will  gladly  bear 
Intiictions  of  a  really  cruel  kind, 
So  thou  but  wand'rest  through  sufficient  keys, 
And  bear' St  in  mind  the  golden  rules  of  sound, 
—  Suspension's  strain,  delicious  dissonance, 
"Vagueness  and  wailing,  'wildering  wonderment,  — 


These,  with  the  octaves  and  aforesaid  fifths, 
And  uue^pected  enharmonic  change. 
Will  gain  thee  bearing  amongst  men  like  US, 
And  stamp  thee  as  a  SYMPATHETIC  SOUL  ! 

Y"OUNG   Mus.    Ah  Sir,  thou  meanest  this :  that  I  must 
bide 
Myself  as  much  as  may  be  in  a  guise 
Of  cumbrous  and  extraneous  mannerism, 
IMust  start  in  horror  from  simplicity, 
And  clothe  my  meanness  in  pretentious  rags  ! 

Doctor.     {Delighted.']     Heyday,  heyday  !  not  badly  put. 
1  shall 
Be  able  to  make  somewhat  of  thee  yet ! 

—  Londo^i  Musical  World.  Percy  Keeve. 
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GOETHE'S  "FAUST." 
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BY'    ADOLPHE    JULLIEN.' 


VII.    THE  "  FAUST  "  OF  GOUXOD. 

This  last  Faust  is  first  of  all  an  opera ;  it 
cannot  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  some 
few  pieces,  be  compared  to  the  romantic 
legend  of  Berlioz,' nor  to  the  musical  poem  of 
Schumann.  Being  an  opera,  the  work  of  M. 
Gounod  had  above  all  to  satisfy  the  exigencies 
of  the  stage.  Thus  the  authors  have  pre- 
served the  principal  personages,  and  the  most 
dramatic  situations  of  the  German  drama, 
leaving  aside  what  seemed  to  them  unlyrical, 
notably  the  whole  of  the  fantastical  part,  in- 
cluding the  Walpurgis  night. 

Musical  history  has  singular  turns.  A  work 
which  for  a  long  time  has  a  great  popularity 
suddenly  finds  itself  replaced  in  public  favor 
by  a  work  more  young  in  inspiration  and  in 
structure.  So  it  was  with  the  Faust  of  Spohr. 
The  French  opera  was  not  slow  to  unite  all 
suffi'ages  and  make  the  German  opera  for- 
gotten, even  in  Germany.  The  fact  is,  M. 
Gounod's  Faust  is  above  all  a  work  of  the 
epoch,  which  responds  to  the  musical  tastes 
and  to  the  aspirations  of  the  middle  of  our 
century.  For  long  years  Spohr's  Faust  had 
the  same  success.  Who  knows  if  time,  that 
supreme  judge  of  works  of  art  and  literature, 
will  not  rob  the  French  Faust  of  the  whole 
or  part  of  this  favor,  ever  so  little  mundane 
though  it  be  ? 

Do  not  mistake  our  meaning  ;  we  have  no 
idea  of  depreciating  a  work  which  we  regard 
as  one  of  the  best  lyrical  products  that  have 
appeared  in  France  for  a  long  time  ;  but,  for 
the  very  reason  that  we  so  estimate  it,  we 
would  fain  express  our  thought  precisely,  al- 
though it  run  counter  to  the  general  opinion. 
In  spite  of  his  respect  for  the  situation  and 
the  characters,  M.  Gounod  does  not  seem  to 
us,  except  in  certain  instants,  to  have  rendered 
the  interior  sense  of  the  German  legend. 
Above  all  he  fails  to  convey  the  simplicity, 
the  na'ive  candor,  which  breathe  through  the 
slightest  words  of  Marguerite  or  of  Faust, 
that  learned  doctor  whose  science,  painfully 
acquired,  flies  away  at  the  breath  of  youth, 
at  the  spectacle  of  nature.  This  music  so 
minutely  polished,  so  curiously  refined,  so 
classical  —  although  it  affects  certain  timid 
audacities  which  the  author  would  be  glad  to 
have  pass  for  bold  strokes,  —  seems  to-  be  a 
skillfully  managed  compromise  between  the 
French,  the  German,  and  even  the  Italian 
school.  This  manner  of  proceeding  offered 
great  chances  of  success,  but  it  exposes  the 
work    to    the   risk   of   being   more  severely 


1  "We  translate  from  "Goethe  et  la  Musique:  Ses  Juge- 
ments,  son  Injiuence,  Les  Oeuvres  qu'it  a  inspirees."  Par 
Adolphe  Julliek,  Paris,  1880.  —Ed. 


judged  by  posterity  ;  every  fashion  reigns  but 
once. 

Sometimes  too,  the  author  takes  too  much 
liberty  with  the  original  poem.  Certainly  the 
choral  of  the  swords  is  a  large  and  powerful 
page,  but  why  suppress  the  couplets  of 
Brander?  What  false  modesty  could  have 
counselled  the  librettists  to  modify  the  famous 
song  of  the  Flea  ?  The  composer,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  could  only  have  gained  inspiration  from 
the  very  words  of  the  poet.  Moreover  it  is 
very  curious  to  remark  how  much  the  com- 
poser raises  him  in  proportion  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  original  drama.  The  opening, 
the  soliloquy  of  the  doctor  who  has  resolved 
to  die,  and  the  end,  the  act  in  the  prison, 
where  are  combined  passionate  love,  religious 
enthusiasm  and  satanic  rage,  are  felicitous 
pieces.  The  scene  of  the  duel  is  poorly 
treated,  and  the  musician  has  tried  to  get 
away  from  Berlioz  by  giving  to  the  devil's 
serenade  a  less  intoxicating,  but  more  mock- 
ing color :  he  has  not  succeeded.  The  song 
of  the  King  of  Thule  (setting  aside  the 
interjections  of  Marguerite,  of  which  there 
is  no  trace  in  the  monologue  of  Goethe)  is  a 
delicate  inspiration  ;  the  scene  even  of  Mar- 
guerite at  the  wheel, — without  having  the 
value  of  Schubert's  melody,  which  is  a  master- 
piece, —  is  full  of  fire  and  anxious  fervor. 
Finally,  the  aria  of  Faust :  "  Salve,  dimora 
casta  e  pura,"  though  inferior  to  the  melody 
of  Berlioz,  breathes  the  calmness  and  the 
peace  of  the  virginal  sanctuary. 

Turning  to  the  impassioned  part  of  the 
drama,  we  meet  in  the  French  opera  two  capital 
pages  ;  the  scene  of  the  garden,  and  the  great 
love  duet.  M.  Gounod,  in  his  love  scene, 
which  begins  with  an  exqiiisite  phrase : 
"  Dammi  ancor  contemplar  il  tuo  viso," 
restores  the  delicious  episodes  of  the  star 
flower,  which  he  had  cut  out  from  the  preced- 
ing scene.  Here,  and  in  the  exclamation  of 
Faust:  "He  loves  thee!  Dost  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  that?  He  loves  thee!  "  the 
musician  has  remained  below  his  model;  but 
he  quickly  repairs  this  moment  of  oblivion 
by  two  ravishing  images,  the  Andante,  "  0 
night  of  love  !  "  and  Marguerite's  invocation 
to  the  stars.  The  quartet  in  the  garden  is 
also  a  beautiful  piece  of  dramatic  music.  M. 
Gounod  has  combined  here  the  two  episodes  : 
The  house  of  the  neighbor,  and  the  Garden  of 
Martha.  Schumann  has  painted  but  a  corner 
of  the  picture,  and  yet  the  French  composer, 
whatever  his  merit,  is  vanquished  by  the 
German  master  writing  from  inspiration  a 
melody  of  incomparable  expression  ;  one  has 
made  a  work  of  talent,  of  great  talent,  the 
other  has  made  a  work  of  genius. 

Let  M.  Gounod  approach  his  model  once 
more,  and  he  will  write  two  very  superior 
pages.  We  speak  of  the  death  of  Valentine 
and  of  the  scene  in  the  church.  Here  the 
author  follows  step  by  step  the  German  text. 
At  this  contact,  his  melody  rises,  his  concep- 
tion becomes  more  large.  The  imprecations 
of  Valentine,  the  stupor  of  the  crowd,  the 
bewilderment  of  Marguerite,  all,  even  to  the 
closing  chorus  of  the  act,  so  terrible  and  so 
true  in  its  brevity,  all  happily  renders  here 
the  color  of   the  original   scene.     And  one 
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may  say  as  much  of  the  scene  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. To  be  sure,  the  picture  of  the  French 
musician  is  not  so  terribly  grand  as  that  of 
Schumann  ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  merits  regard. 
These  are  two  effective  scenes,  but  witli  this 
difference,  that  the  German  composer  reaches 
a  much  grander  effect  by  simpler  means. 

We  know  not  what  the  future  has  in  re- 
serve for  the  capital  work  of  the  French 
musician  ;  but  if  several  pages  run  the  risk  of 
becoming  less  esteemed  hereafter,  it  is  those 
very  ones  which,  we  believe,  are  too  much 
admired  to-day.  Whatever  may  be  said  or 
done,  the  time  is  near  when  we  shall  demand 
of  the  composer,  before  all,  a  music  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  realities  of  life, — not 
our  life,  but  that  of  his  characters.  All  that 
is  merely  conventional  will  disappear.  And 
this  will  happen  by  the  very  force  of  things, 
by  the  reiterated  attempts  of  musicians,  whose 
strokes  of  boldness  will  perhaps  be  condemned, 
onljr  to  be  afterwards  admired.  And  for  the 
rest,  what  composer  of  genius  has  not  inno- 
vated in  his  day?  Is  it  Gluck?  is  it  Spontini? 
Is  it  Weber?  Rossini?  Wagner?  M.  Gou- 
nod's mistake  was  in  not  daring  enough. 
Half-boldness  never  succeeds,  in  music,  nor  in 
anything  else.  Attacking  a  subject  of  this 
grandeur,  he  should  not  have  recoiled  before 
any  audacity,  although  it  would  make  the 
critics  and  the  world  cry  out. 

And  after  all,  has  not  the  transportation  of 
Faust  to  the  opera  begun  to  realize  what  we 
have  said  ?  The  pieces,  the  scenes  which 
were  the  most  admired  still  appear  charm- 
ing, but  we  think  that  we  discover  under 
these  chords  something  of  trickery  and  senti- 
mentalism;  the  fine  harmonies  of  the  musi- 
cian, his  favorite  cadences,  begin  to  seem 
a  little  finical.  En  revanche,  the  finale  of 
the  prison  produces  a  greater  effect  than  it 
did  formerly  ;  the  maledictions  of  the  expir- 
ing Valentine,  and  the  fine  scene  of  the 
Cathedral  which  used  to  be  heard  with  dis- 
tracted ears,  now  send  a  thrill  of  terror 
through  the  surprised  and  trovibled  audience. 
These  are  the  scenes  in  which,  in  our  opinion, 
the  author  has  the  most  closely  apjDroached 
his  redoubtable  model.  Here  it  is  that  he 
has  best  surrendered  himself  to  the  inspira- 
tions of  his  rich  artist  nature,  and  has  most 
forgotten  the  rules  and  exigencies  of  fashion. 
And  it  is  here  that  he  has  composed  the  best 
pages  of  dramatic  music  that  it  was  ever 
given  him  to  write. 

(Conclusion  in  next  number.) 


BACH  AND  HIS  MUSIC. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  —  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago  —  died  .lohn  Sebastian  Bach, 
a.s  Cantor  of  the  Thomas  Schule  in  Leipzig. 
It  is  said  that  when  Frederick  the  Great  had 
heard  Bach  extemporize  a  fugue  in  six  real 
parts,  he  exclaimed,  "There  is  only  one 
Bach  !  "  A  hundred  and  thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  great  composer  died,  and 
those  years  have  given  to  the  world  the 
works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr, 
and  ^Mendelssohn ;  yet,  after  taking  a  wide 
out-look  upon  the  treasures  which  those 
honored  names  cover,  we  turn  to  the  astound- 


ing compositions  of  him  of  Leipzig,  and 
exclaim  with  Frederick  —  "  There's  only  one 
Bach ! "  The  humble  Cantor  is  alone :  he 
occupies  a  place  which  is  unique  in  the  history 
of  music. 

To  collate  his  works,  and  estimate  them  at 
their  true  value,  is  in  these  days  happily 
unnecessary.  His  very  name  is  to-day  the 
synonym  of  whatever  is  learned,  great,  noble 
and  majestic  in  music.  His  masses  and  other 
vocal  works  are  masterpieces  of  contrapuntal 
skill;  his  organ  works  are  the  treasure  ot 
every  competent  player;  his  preludes  and 
fugues  (the  "  Forty-Eight"),  are  a  deathless 
monument  of  his  inimitable  power  in  com- 
bining science  and  art.  Before  this  last 
magnificent  work  we  fall  in  rapt  admiration 
and  mute  astonishment.  If  Bach  had  written 
nothing  else  than  the  forty-eight  Preludes 
and  Fugues,  the  world  would  owe  him  un- 
bounded thanks  for  that  sublime  work  alone. 
Well  might  Mr.  HuUah  say  that  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  a  time  should  ever  arrive  in 
the  history  of  the  race  when  the  human  mind 
shall  grow  weary  of  the  "  Forty-eight !  "  They 
are  as  bright  and  as  fresh  now  as  when  they 
were  published  nearly  a  century  and  a  halt 
ago,  and  as  long  as  music  gives  pleasure  to 
the  mind  and  solace  to  the  soul,  these  precious 
gems  will  remam  as  pure  and  as  beautiful  as 
they  are  to-day.  They  are  to  music  what 
the  cathedrals  are  to  architecture,  and  the 
works  of  the  old  Italian  painters  are  to  ijaint- 
ing ;  they  are  the  classic  models  of  antiquity ; 
and  to  lose  them  irretrievably  would  be  like 
burning  the  Vatican  or  destroying  the  British 
Museum  by  an  earthquake. 

The  works  of  Bach  ai'e  wonderful  if  only 
for  their  feeding  and  sustaining  power.  They 
act  upon  the  mind  of  a  musician  like  whole- 
some food  and  pure,  fresh  air  upon  his  body. 
They  invigorate,  strengthen  and  stimulate. 
To  play  them  or  to  hear  them  played  is  a 
treat  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  when  the  soul 
becomes  weary  of  modern  romanticism  and 
sickly  sentimentalism,  it  goes  down  to  the 
edge  of  that  great  sea,  feels  the  bracing 
breeze,  hears  the  rolling  of  that  mighty  tide, 
and  is  restored  almost  as  by  the  touch  of 
Omnipotence.  These  preludes  and  fugues 
seem  fit  food  for  natures  of  all  kinds.  Chopin, 
when  he  had  to  appear  in  public,  did  not 
pi-actice  his  own  pieces,  but  had  a  fortnight 
of  Bach.  Mendelssohn  knew  the  forty-eight 
by  heart;  Beethoven  knew  them;  all  the 
great  masters  knew  them,  and  all  profited  by 
them.  To  open  the  forty-eight  at  all  offers 
a  tempting  field  of  inquiry  ;  to  analyze  them 
would  be  a  labor  of  love.  We  need  only 
]ioint  to  a  few  of  them  to  show  what  we 
mean .  when  we  speak  of  their  feeding  and 
sustaining  power.  Could  anything  surpass 
the  first  C-niajor  prelude  for  sweetness  (not 
played  at  Ilcrr  Bauer's  pace  —  that  is  much 
too  fast)  or  the  second  in  the  same  key  for 
marvellous  dignity  and  mighty  moving  power? 
Or  the  F-miiior  prelude  and  fugue  (No  12 
second  set)  for  plaintive  touching  tenderness? 
Or  the  first  B-fhit  prelude  for  an  irresistible 
rush  of  music?  Who  are  the  people,  and 
what  can  they  be  made  of,  vvjio  have  studied 
the  "  Forty-eight,"  and  ever  found  them  to 


tire  ?  When  we  are  weary  of  the  Maudles 
and  the  Postlethwaites  of  maundering  medioc- 
rity we  turn  to  Hamlet,  read  "  In  Memoriam," 
go  to  the  National  Gallery,  or  sit  down  and  p'ay 
some  of  these  preludes  and  fugues ;  and  the 
jaded  soul  lives  again  under  the  magic  touch 
of  genius.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
estimate  the  influence  which  the  immortal 
•'  Forty-eight "  have  exercised  on  music  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  and  thirty  years ;  and  if  we 
add  to  this  the  effect  which  Bach's  other 
works  have  had,  we  shall  realize,  to  some 
extent,  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  musicians 
owe  to  the  great  Cantor.  If  one  hundi-ed  and 
thirty  years  have  only  tended  to  establish  his 
fame  more  and  more  fii-mly,  we  may  be  sure 
that  coming  years  will  not  dim  the  brightness 
of  his  glory,  or  lessen  the  veneration  in  which 
he  is  held  to-day. — Lond.  Mus.  Standard. 
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Another  composer,  who  was  also  a  cultivated 
musician,  and  who  had  already  gained  great 
celebrity  by  his  composition  of  madrigals,  but 
greater  celebrity  by  his  introduction  of  some  im- 
portant new  principles  in  musical  theory,  was 
Claudio  Monteverde,  a  man  of  the  highest  note  in 
the  history  of  art,  as  ha\ing  been  the  first  person 
who  felt  the  natural  basis  of  music  as  distin- 
guished from  the  artificial  rules,  which  up  to  the 
time  of  his  appearance  on  the  scene  of  history 
had  always  prevailed.  Ho  it  was  who  first  em- 
ployed what  must  be  called  the  natural  discords 
—  those  discords,  namely,  which,  consisting  of 
the  notes  of  the  harmonic  series,  are  naturally 
produced,  as  distinct  from  those  other  discords 
which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  heard  when  their 
harshness  is  mitigated  by  the  formula  of  prepar- 
ation. These  let  us  call  artificial  discords ;  those 
which  Monteverde  originated,  natural  discords. 
And  modern  music  may  be  said  to  date  from  his 
first  use  of  the  chords  in  question,  the  best  known 
of  which  and  the  most  used  is  that  ever-ready 
chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  ;  and  when  once 
the  principle  of  its  use  was  understood  an  en- 
tirely new  field  was  open  in  the  range  of  the 
composer's  art,  and  all  time  since  has  been  most 
valuably,  most  beautifully  engaged  in  the  cultivat- 
ing of  this  field.  And  how  great,  how  noble,  is 
the  harvest  it  has  yielded !  Must  we  not  feel 
that  the  mind  of  the  artist  is  the  virgin-mother, 
from  which  proceeds  the  divine  cliild,  that,  pass- 
ing through  the  world,  bears  its  burden  of  beauty, 
and  this  is  scattered  freely  among  those  whoee 
hearts  of  faith  enable  them  to  receive  and  per- 
ceive the  bounty  that  is  offered  them? 

Monteverde  composed  first  an  opera  called 
Ariunna,  of  which  but  a  small  fragment  remains. 
This  was  in  1607.  It  had  a  very  great  success, 
in  consequence  of  which,  and  by  its  encourairo- 
mcnt,  he  wrote  in  the  following  year  an  opera 
which  has  been  preserved  entire,  having  been 
contemporaneously  printed,  Orfeo.  The  work  is 
liighly  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  it  employs  a 
very  large  number  of  instruments,  that  it  not 
only  aims  to  declaim  the  woj-ds  and  portray  the 
dramatic  situations,  but  to  characterize  each  indi- 
viduality of  the  action,  and  distinguish  Oi'phcus 
from  Eurydicc,  both  of  them  iVom  I'luto,  and 
every  other  person  in  the  drama;'  and  it  is  remark- 
able as  giving  us  the  oldest  extant  attempt  at  i 
what  we  now  call  an  overture — an  instrumental 
prelude.  A  most  remarkable  piece  is  this  said 
prelude,  comprising  nine  long  bars  directed  to  1)C 
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played  througli  thrice,  and  entirel}'  consisting  of 
the  one  chord  of  C  from  the  commencement  to 
the  end.  This  would  seem  an  extravagance,  but 
there  is  a  composition  which  but  a  few  rears  ago 
was  first  publicly  performed,  and  which  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  many  musical  critics  and 
the  admiration  of  some,  that  has  for  overture 
what  amounts  to  five  pages  of  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment, and  consisting  wholly  and  exclusively  of 
one  chord  of  E  flat,  which  is  mostly  dispersed  over 
the  melodic  figure  that  is  employed  conspicuously 
in  Mendelssohn's  overture  to  The  Beautiful  Mel- 
usine.  I  was  once  present  when  an  admirer 
spoke  of  this  composition  as  sublime,  and  a  by- 
stander said  he  thought  it  went  a  step  beyond. 
However,  this  is  by  the  way.  It  is  only  to  show 
that  Monteverde,  in  his  originating  the  overture, 
in  his  having  a  large  orchestra,  in  his  intermix- 
ture of  chorus  and  solos,  in  his  giving  substantial 
characterization  to  each  person  in  his  story,  indi- 
cated, although  not  in  those  early  days  fulfilled, 
but  indicated  all  that  dramatic  art  can  fulfil  in 
music. 

Shortly  after  the  time  of  Monteverde,  apjjeared 
a  Venetian  of  great  merit,  whose  name  is  famil- 
iar as  Cavalli ;  but  this  is  an  abbreviation  or  a 
pet  name  given  by  the  world,  and  is  not  his  real 
patronymic.  He  had  very  great  success  in  Ven- 
ice, and  seemingly  from  very  great  desert;  and 
so  great  was  his  success  there,  that  he  went  to 
Paris  after  a  time,  to  reproduce  some  of  hi^ 
works. 

Having  named  Paris,  we  now  come  to  a  very  im 
portant  phase  in  the  history  of  the  musical  drama. 
We  have  to  speak  of  Giovanni  Battista  Lulli,  a 
born  Florentine,  who  went  to  Paris  as  a  page  ti- 
a  princess  when  thirteen  years  old ;  who,  because 
of  his  ugly  face  and  awkward  manner,  wah 
thought  unfit  for  the  position  to  which  he  wa^ 
called.  He  was  driven  into  the  kitchen  to  act  a: 
scullion,  but  so  greatly  entertained  his  fellow-ser- 
^■ants  by  his  performance  on  the  violin,  that  hi; 
fame  for  musicianship  rose  upstairs ;  and  hen 
really  may  be  felt  to  have  been  an  illustration,  oi 
an  anticipation,  of  true  "high  life  below  stairs,' 
since,  with  Lulli  in  the  kitchen,  there  was  r 
higher  art  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  King': 
chambers.  Lulli  was  called  to  take  part  in  tin 
music  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  such  excellent  part  diii 
he  take  that  a  separate  band  of  twenty-four  vio- 
lins, which  I  suppose  must  have  included  the  bass- 
viol  as  a  branch  of  the  violin  family,  was  ap- 
pointed for  him  to  direct,  for  him  to  tea'ch,  and 
for  him  to  write  for.  One  result  of  this  was  thai 
when  Charles  II.  returned  to  his  throne  in  Eng- 
land, after  his  sojourn  in  the  Court  of  Louif 
XIV.,  he  set  up  also  his  royal  band  of  musicians, 
also  consisting  of  twenty-four,  with  John  Banistei 
as  its  leader  ;  and  from  that  may  doubtless  hav( 
come  down  to  us  the  nursery  lines  of  "  Four-and- 
tvventy  fiddlers  all  in  a  row."  Now  before  thi 
King  it  was  very  frequent  to  have  performances 
of  ballets.  There  had  been  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ballets  interspersed  with 
choruses  performed  before  the  Court,  and  Lulli 
was  engaged  to  compose  the  music  for  a  continu- 
ation of  this  line  of  dancing  dramas. 

It  is  worth  while  to  rest  here  a  moment  on  the 
somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  whereas  France 
is  regarded  as  the  centre  of  taste  —  fashions  are 
drawn  from  France,  and  our  standard  of  likes 
and  dislikes  is  placed  in  the  French  capital — the 
French  themselves  have  in  a  remarkable  decree 
referred  to  Italy  for  their  music.  Thus,  the 
origination  of  the  French  opera  springs  from 
those  ballets  for  which  Lulli  composed  the  music 
—  Lulli,  an  Italian.  Previous  to  that.  Cardinal 
Mazarini,  whose  name  was  abbreviated  and  is 
more  frequently  pronounced  in  its  French  form, 
had  introduced  some  Italian  operas  in  France ; 
and  long    subsequently  Picciai  was  invited  to 


Paris  to  compose  operas,  and  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  most  important  and  significant  controversy 
on  the  merits  of  the  musicianship  of  two  nations, 
and  to  arbitrate  the  taste  of  the  Parisians.  There, 
was  then  founded  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  of 
which  Paer,  an  Italian,  was  the  first  principal, 
and  Cherubini  succeeded  to  him.  Thus,  however 
great  power  the  French  have  had  in  spreading 
their  principles  of  taste,  they  have  been  modest 
enough  to  derive  these  from  whatever  good 
sources  they  could  draw  them.  The  ballets  of 
Lulli  were  presently  extended.  Some  operas  by 
Ca-\'alli  were  performed  by  the  French  Court, 
and  Lulli  composed  dances  for  insertion  in  them. 
Then  was  given  to  another  composer,  Cambert, 
and  to  a  librettist,  Perrin,  a  patent  for  the  per- 
formance of  operas  in  the  Institution  then  called 
the  Academic  Royale.  The  King,  after  two 
vears,  withdrew  the  patent  and  gave  it  to  his 
favorite  Lulli,  who  was  so  great  a  favorite,  indeed, 
that  he  was  not  intrusted  alone  with  musical 
affairs,  but  he  was  appointed  private  secretary 
to  the  King,  and  held  other  functions  of  great 
importance.  Xow  because  the  French  opera 
arose  from  ballet,  it  has  never  been  entirely  ex- 
empted from  it;  and  there  will  be  presently  occa- 
sion to  show  how  imperative  became  in  the  con- 
stitution of  French  grand  opera  the  mixture,  or 
intermixture,  of  singing  and  dancing.  LuUi's 
operas  consisted  of  music  throughout,  either  vocal 
or  instrumental. 

A  great  light  in  Italy,  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  in 
1 680,  produced  at  Rome  his  first  opera,  and  this 
is  sail  to  have  been  followed  by  108  others;  a 
stupendous  number  in  sound.  But  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  operas  of  that  day  were 
neither  of  the  length  nor  of  the  elaborate  struc- 
ture of  those  of  later  time.  There  may  be  dated 
from  this  period  the  two-fold  school  of  the  French 
md  the  Italian  opera,  with  Lulli,  the  Italian,  at 
lie  head  of  the  French  school,  and  Scarlatti,  the 
Neapolitan,  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  school. 
But  the  rest  of  the  world  was  not  entii-ely  inact- 
ive in  operatic  composition  up  to  this  time.  We 
ind  in  1625  a  translation  of  one  of  Kinuccinl's 
;yrical  dramas,  Dafne,  set  to  music  by  Heinricli 
Schiitz,  in  Germany,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
I  solitary  work.  About  the  same  period  Kicolo 
Laniere,  an  Italian,  settled  in  England,  and  wrote 
music  to  a  masque  by  Ben  Jonson,  which  music 
comprised  the  entire  of  the  text.  This  masque, 
however,  like  those  first  Italian  attempts,  was  not 
aimed  at  public  performance,  but  was  privately 
represented  in  the  Court  of  Charles  I.,  by  persons 
of  the  highest  social  condition. 

Very  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  this  de- 
clamatory style  of  music  must  be  considered  the 
cantata,  of  wdiich  Carissimi,  in  the  first  instance, 
produced  many  remarkable  specimens.  The  can- 
tata was  at  first  a  term  applied  to  compositions 
for  a  single  voice,  which  had  an  intermixture  of 
recitative  —  that  is,  musical  declamation  —  with 
rhythmical  melody.  After  Carissimi,  Stradella, 
Francesco  Rossi,  and  others  obtained  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  composition  of  cantatas.  The 
word  has  now  come  to  have  a  different  applica- 
tion, but  such  was  its  original  meaning.  These 
declaimed  pieces  were  always  of  a  dramatic  char- 
acter, although  they  were  monologues.  There 
are  in  the  spoken  drama  instances  of  pieces  that 
are  entirely  monologue ;  and  there  was,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  a  fashion  in  Ger- 
many for  such  monologues  interspersed  with  music 
that  aimed  to  illustrate  the  passions  set  forth  in 
the  text,  and  this  music  would  either  separate  the 
sentences  after  the  manner  of  interludes,  in  what 
we  call  accompanied  recitative,  or  sometimes  very 
softly  accompany  the  spoken  declamation.  These 
monologues  would  not  bear  the  name  of  cantata, 
which,  of  course,  signifies  "  sung,"  but  they  are 
the  spoken  analogy  to  the  cantatas  of  Stra4ella, 


Carissimi,  Durante,  and  persons  of  that  class. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  opera  in  England.  It 
is  a  remarkable  and  an  important  fact  that  the 
first  opera  in  England  was  represented  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth,  in  1656,  by  the  express 
license  of  Cromwell  granted  to  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant,  for  performance  in  Rutland  House,  Alders- 
gate,  of  an  opera  in  five  acts,  called  the  .S'/ec/e  of 
Rhodes.  The  libretto  of  this  is  extant,  but,  un- 
luckily, none  of  the  music.  The  title-page  states 
that  each  act  was  set  to  music  by  a  separate  com- 
poser, and  this  opera  was  thi'oughout,  from  first 
to  last,  entirely  sung.  Besides  that  this  was  the 
first  English  opera,  there  is  another  remarkable 
circumstance  connected  with  it,  that  in  the  princi- 
pal character,  lanthe,  the  first  female  performer 
that  ever  was  heard  iq5on  the  English  stage  sus- 
tained a  part  —  Mrs.  Coleman,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Coleman,  who  composed  the  music  of  one  of  the 
acts.  Thus,  from  the  Puritan  time  in  England 
dates  the  opening  of  the  English  opera,  and  that 
very  important  introduction  into  musical  perform- 
ances, the  beautiful  sound  of  the  female  voice. 

Directly  after  this  appears  Purcell  on  the  scene. 
In  his  youth  —  nay,  his  youth  was  all  his  life; 
he  died  j'oung,  but  he  was  in  freshest  blossom 
throughout  his  entire  career  —  but  in  his  earliest 
days  he  wrote  an  opera.  Dido  and  jEneas,  which 
was  on  the  Italian  and  French  model,  being  en- 
tirely sung  throughout.  Later  he  wrote  for  the 
public  theatre  (Dido  and  jEneas  having  been  com- 
posed for  a  private  school),  and  then  the  so-called 
operas  were  spoken  dramas  interspersed  with 
music.  In  this  fact  I  think  there  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted for  the  art,  since,  whenever  there  is  in  the 
scanty  materials  afforded  him  any  opportunity  for 
dramatic  painting,  for  personal  characterization, 
or  for  illustration  of  the  scene,  he  grasps  this  with 
a  master-hand  that  might  well  have  manipulated 
the  materials  of  an  after  age.  He  was  closely 
liampered  by  principles  enunciated  by  the  chief 
dramatic  poet  of  the  time,  Dryden,  who  alleged 
that  on  the  stage  the  use  of  music  should  be  limited 
either  to  mythological  beings  or  to  supernatural 
agencies ;  and  thus,  in  the  so-called  operas  of 
Purcell,  either  enchanters,  or  spirits,  or  irods,  or 
goddesses,  or  as  a  great  stretch  of  the  suj)ernat- 
ural,  mad  men  and  women,  are  the  onlj-  ])ersons 
who  appeal-  as  singers.  Thus,  in  the  operas  on 
the  story  of  Don  Quixote,  the  scene,  "From  rosy 
bowers,"  and  the  scene,  "Let  the  dreadful  en- 
gines," are  assigned  respectively  to  the  poor  girl 
who  has  gone  mad  for  love,  and  to  Cardenio,  whom 
Don  Quixote  encounters  in  his  frenzy  anion"'  the 
mountains. 

Shortly  after  the  time  of  Purcell's  birth,  but 
contem])oraneoiisly  with  his  lat€r  writings,  ap- 
peared in  Germany  a  most  important  hero  in  our 
histor}',  Reinhard  Keiser,  who  produced  an  im- 
mensely large  number  of  operas,  which  had  verv 
great  success,  firstly  in  Hamburgh  and  subse- 
quently in  Berlin.  In  Hamburgh  he  directed  the 
theatre,  and  as  director  he  engaged  Handel  to 
play  in  his  band,  in  the  early  youth  of  that  musi- 
cian, who,  while  holding  his  place  among  the  sec- 
ond violins,  still  had  opportunity  to  convince  the 
world  of  his  daAvning  powers  as  a  composer,  for 
there  in  Hamburgh  he  wrote  his  first  operas. 

The  princijile  upon  which  the  opera  had  first 
been  instituted  now  began  to  degenerate.  The 
art  of  the  singer  had  greatly  advanced.  The 
power  of  execution,  of  rendering  florid  passages 
with  a  volubility  that  seems  now  almost  incred- 
ible, since  all  but  unattainable,  made  it  necessary 
that  the  composer  of  an  opera  should  insert  pieces 
for  vocal  display  rather  than  for  dramatic  pro- 
priety; and  one  finds  in  the  operas  of  the  period, 
that  the  entire  action  is  carried  on  in  recitative, 
and  this  action  is  interrupted  by  songs  where  the 
personages  have  to  stand  and  either  address  the 
audience,  or  address  one  another,  while  if  other 
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persons  have  to  listen  there  is  the  exceedingly 
difficult  task  of  filling  out  the  scene  where  there 
are  no  words  and  no  notes  to  utter. 

The  opera  now  became  more  and  more  arti- 
ficial. The  songs  or  arias  were  arranged  in  five 
express  classes.  There  was  the  aria  cantabile, 
which  was  for  the  most  part  a  grand  pathetic 
adar/io,  containing  very  much  florid  ornament, 
but  rather  as  a  grace  than  as  matter  of  continu- 
ous execution.  Then  there  was  the  aria  di  porta- 
mento, which  corresponded  to  a  great  extent  with 
what  is  now  understood  by  "  cavatina."  Then 
the  aria  di  mezzo  carattere ;  then  the  aria  parlante, 
in  which  one  had  scarcely  ever  more  than  a  note 
to  a  word,  so  that  it  approached  more  to  the  char- 
acter of  declamation  than  any  of  the  other  classes  ; 
and  lastly  the  aria  di  bravura  or  d'agilitli.  It  was 
required  in  an  opera  that  every  character  should 
have  two  specimens  of  each  of  these  five  arias, 
that  no  two  of  the  same  class  should  ever  come 
in  succession,  and  that  each  act  must  have  its 
aliquot  portion  of  the  sum  total.  Thus  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  dramatic  action  was  a  mat- 
ter secondary  to  the  exhibition  of  the  five  different 
qualifications  of  a  singer,  and  the  story  of  the 
drama  of  minor  importance  to  vocal  display. 

We  find  in  Handel,  and  in  others  whose  names 
pale  under  the  brilliant  lustre  of  his,  the  power  of 
dramatic  characterization.  We  find  a  diiferent 
class  of  music  and  form  of  phrase  and  idiom  as- 
signed to  the  several  personages  in  his  drama ; 
and  we  find  this,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
a  new  element  at  his  time,  for  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  it  earlier,  combining  several  person- 
ages with  their  individual  characters  iu  one  com- 
position. Thus,  in  Acis  and  Galatea  there  is  a 
trio,  where  two  lovers  utter  their  words  of  tender- 
ness to  one  another,  while  tlae  Cyclop  expresses 
his  rage  that  Acis  should  stand  between  him  and 
the  gratification  of  his  monstrous  love.  There  is 
in  Semele  a  quartet  where  the  four  personators  are 
strongly  individualized.  In  Jephtha  we  find  a 
quartet  and  quintet ;  in  the  quartet  especially  there 
are  the  anguish  of  Jephtha  that  he  must  sacrifice 
his  child,  the  anger  of  his  wife  that  her  daughter 
should  be  torn  from  her,  the  de\'otion  of  Iphis 
who  feels  she  is  fulfilling  a  divine  duty  in  becom- 
ing the  wiUing  victim  of  her  father's  oath,  and 
the  grief  of  the  betrothed  lover  of  Iphis  at  the 
prostration  of  his  fondest  hopes.  All  these  char- 
acters are  personified,  each  in  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct phraseology,  and  all  sing  together.  Now  in 
this  quality,  before  all,  of  giving  different  char- 
acters to  different  persons,  and  combining  in  one 
performance  in  simultaneous  action  these  several 
characters,  I  feel  that  dramatic  music  excels  every 
other  class  of  vocal  composition.  We  may  talk 
of  the  sublimity  of  the  oratorio,  and  in  so  far  as 
the  oratorio  is  based  upon  sublime  subjects  its  ex- 
pression of  the  subjects  may  be  sublime.  But  the 
dramatic  oratorio  is  capable  of  all  the  sublimitv 
which  can  be  infused  into  didactic  oratorio,  and 
it  can  have  this  great  quality  of  personification  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 
rarely  occurs  in  the  structure  of  oratorios,  but 
where  it  does  so  occur  it  gives  a  most  valuable 
resource  to  the  composer,  and  opens  to  him  a  rich 
field  for  musical  expression. 

(To  be  continued.) 

KEFOKM  OP  CHURCH  .MUSIC. 
CONCLCSIOX  OF  JIE.  THAYEU'S  ADDKESS. 


THE  OKGAX. 

I  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
words  about  organs  and  organists. 

Whether  professed  Christian  or  not,  I  believe 
the  organist's  first  duty  is  to  consider  his  playing, 
and  all  his  acts  in  the  sanctuary,  as  worship.  To 
enter  the  place  for  personal  diaplay,  to  show  whai 


skill  is  in  feet  and  fingers,  to  exhibit  his  knowl- 
edge in  the  art  of  registration,  to  simply  earn 
some  money,  or  have  a  fine  entertainment,  is  all 
false  and  wrong ;  and  if  sooner  or  later  he  meets 
with  failure  or  rebuke,  let  such  an  organist  con- 
sider it  well  deserved.  I  hold  that  no  person,  be- 
liever or  infidel.  Christian  or  heathen,  has  any 
right  to  step  foot  inside  a  church  door  without  a 
full  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  place. 

On  the  Sabbath  day,  or  any  worshipful  occasion, 
the  organ  should  simply  guide  and  sustain  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary.  That  is,  it  should  not  — 
festival  days,  perhaps,  excepted  —  become  promi- 
nent or  aggressive,  nor  should  the  organist  during 
the  service  seek  to  display  either  the  instrument 
or  himself.  Let  the  service  prelude,  except  on 
festal  days,  be  always  of  a  quiet  and  meditative 
character,  or  of  solid,  noble  and  dignified  har- 
mony, rarely,  if  ever,  employing  more  than  the 
fundamental  registers  of  the  organ.  In  the  an- 
thems and  other  pieces  for  the  choir,  let  the  organ 
simply  and  fully  sustain  the  voices,  and  never  at 
any  time  be  played  so  as  to  render  the  voices 
obscure  or  the  words  unintelligible.  When  played 
for  the  congregation  —  as  it  always  should  be  at 
least  once  in  every  sei-vice  —  let  it  give  a  full, 
deep,  grand  undertone  which  shall  sustain  and 
uplift  all  who  may  care  to  join  in  the  grandest  and 
noblest  of  all  praise.  After  the  benediction  let 
there  be  a  short  and  quiet  response  which  shall 
fittingly  close  the  service.  Then  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  the  organ  to  speak  as  only  this  king 
of  instruments  can  speak.  Save  on  occasions  of 
mourning  or  sorrow,  let  it  speak  forth  the  ever- 
lasting beauty  and  power  of  music,  and  the  un- 
speakable goodness  and  glory  of  the  Infinite 
Father.  Is  there  anything  beautiful  in  the  organ, 
let  it  speak  of  infinite  beauty.  Is  there  anything 
grand  in  the  instrument,  let  it  speak  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  universe,  the  goodness  and  great- 
ness of  God's  infinite  mercy  and  love  to  hi? 
children.  For  this,  and  this  alone  should  the 
organist  acquire  and  use  his  powers  of  heart  and 
mind.  These,  most  briefly  stated,  are  the  organ- 
ist's duties  and  responsibilities;  and  I  believe 
that  he  should  be  fully  prepared  for  them  before 
he  assumes  the  office  of  musical  pastor,  or  at- 
tempts to  lead  others  in  the  service  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. 

What  are  the  church  organist's  rights  and  priv- 
ileges? First,  he  has  the  right  of  access  to  the 
church  and  organ  at  any  and  all  times  when  they 
are  not  in  use  for  service.  This  has  been  acknowl- 
edged throughout  all  Christendom  ever  since  the 
organ  was  placed  in  the  sanctuary.  A  few  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  abrogate  this  right,  but 
they  have  always  ended  by  all  players  of  recog- 
nized ability  shunning  such  places,  as  at  once 
inimical  to  art  and  the  cause  of  true  church 
music.  Who  shall  fill  the  ever-recurring  vacancies 
if  this  right  be  interdicted?  The  only  reason 
I  have  ever  heard  for  such  action  was  on  account 
of  the  wea,r  and  tear  of  the  organ  and  the  church 
furniture.  As  for  the  furniture,  if  it  be  worth 
more  than  Christianity,  let  it  be  sold,  and  cheaper 
obtained,  or  the  church  go  bare,  if  thereby  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary  fail  not  for  want  of  new 
disciples  in  our  divine  art  of  music.  As  for  wear 
and  tear  to  the  organ,  no  more  nonsensical  reason 
was  ever  assigned.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  every 
competent  organist  on  the  face  of  the  earth  will 
uphold  me  in  the  statement  that  the  surest  and 
quickest  way  to  ruin  an  organ  is  to  let  it  alone.  I 
believe  I  have  seen  as  many  good  and  great 
organs  of  both  continents  as  any  person,  and  I 
have  always  found  the  best  preserved  ones  —  some 
of  them  from  one  to  three  centuries  old  —  were 
those  which  had  been  most  used.  Unless  willfully, 
no  one  can  injure  a  good  organ  by  playing  on  it. 
Weak  and  poor  instruments  might  thereby  receive 
injury,  but  to  my  way  of  thinking  the  sooner  these 


are   annihilated   the   better  for   the  church,  the 
people  and  the  cause  of  religion. 

Among  the  privileges  now  accorded  by  many 
churches  is  one  which  I  hope  may  soon  become 
a  recognized  right  of  the  church  organist  —  I 
mean  the  right  to  give  organ  recitals.  "  Why 
don't  more  people  come  to  church  ? "  is  asked 
from  many  a  sacred  desk.  And  the  people 
reply,  "  Who  wants  to  go  to  a  place  which  six 
days  out  of  seven  stands  up  a  great,  cold-hearted, 
forbidding  presence,  with  doors  locked  and  barred 
as  if  it  were  a  prison,  when  on  the  seventh  day  it 
seems  so  new,  so  strange,  so  un-homelike  that  the 
people  can  scarcely  enter  without  fear  of  intru- 
sion?" With  all  possible  respect  would  I  say  it, 
I  believe  that  ministers  and  congregations  who 
allow  all  this  may  ask  the  question  until  dooms- 
day before  they  see  churches  filled,  or  the  people, 
the  gi-and  mass  of  humanity,  enter  their  doors 
gladly.  The  church  shall  become  in  all  things  the 
religious  home  of  man,  or  it  must  give  way  to 
something  else.  But  such  a  step  backward  can 
never  be  taken.  The  good  work  is  begun,  and 
many  have  thrown  open  their  doors  and  bid  wel 
come  to  all  who  will  come.  It  shall  go  on  till 
neither  bolt  nor  lock  be  on  a  church  door ;  until  all 
shall  see  and  know  and  feel  a  welcome  greeting 
when  they  enter  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

But  how  does  all  this  specially  concern  church 
organists  ?  Well,  if  they  would  be  men  of  power 
and  worth  in  the  world,  they  must  have  a  chance 
to  speak  to  the  people.  If  they  would  do  any 
good  in  their  art,  or  with  their  art,  they  must  use 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  If  they  would  as- 
sist and  second  the  labors  of  the  beloved  pastors 
of  our  land,  they  must  also  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  The  true 
church  organist  is  a  musical  pastor  who  must 
speak  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  ^Vhoso  among 
us  does  not  feel  this,  is  not  yet  worthy  of  his  sacred 
calling. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  HYJINS. 

And  now  I  want  to  speak  about  something 
which  deeply  concerns  us  all  —  about  the  dear 
little  folks  for  whose  care  and  well-being  I  devoutly 
believe  we  are  held  answerable  before  the  throne 
of  judgment.  The  children  of  to-day  are  the 
Church  and  State  of  to-morrow.  If  these  be 
wrongly  trained  and  guided,  it  is  certain  that  the 
future  will  be  one  of  ignorance,  wrong-doing  and 
misery.  So  our  work  should  begin  here,  and 
begin  at  once. 

If  we  examine  the  words  and  music  of  the 
Sunday-school  books,  what  do  we  find?  Save 
here  and  there  a  passable  selection,  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  stupid,  incongruous  stuff,  nonsense  and 
twaddle ;  illiterate,  ungraramatical,  and  utterly 
unpoetical  jingle,  and  music  that  trash  would  be 
too  good  a  name  for.  And  this  is  not  the  worst 
of  it.  The  little  innocents  are  actually  obliged 
to  sing  this  driveling  nonsense. 

Think  of  children  beginning  life  with  :  — 
"  'Twill  !\\\  he  over  soon; 
'Tis  only  for  a  moment  here, 
'Twill  nil  be  over  soou." 
Or  singing  such  dismal  meditations  as  this : 
"  A  few  more  prayers, 
A  few  more  tears. 

It  won't  be  long.    It  won't  be  long." 
Or  such  enforced  juvenile  Jiypocrisy  as  : 
"  Almost  anchored,  life's  rough  journey 
Shortly  now  will  all  be  o'er. 
Unseen  bauds  the  sails  arc  furling; 

Soou  I'll  reat'h  tlie  heavenly  shore. 
Almost  home!  liow  sweet  it  souudeth 
To  the  heart  that's  worn  with  care." 
Think  of  it !      Worn  with  care  at  the  ago  of 
twelve  1     Further,  I  have  seen  and  jjlayed  from  a 
Sunday-school  book  which  had  the  woi-ds  "  For 
.Jesus   is    my   Saviour,"   set  to   that   drunkard's 
melody,  "  We  won't  go  home  till  morning;  "  three 
or  four  notes  changed,  but  the  rest  note  for  note. 
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And  this  in  my  blessed  native  State  of  Massachu- 
setts !  Now  the  music  was  not  bad,  for  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  bad  music.  But  there  are  such 
things  as  bad  associations ;  and  when  we  liear 
this,  or  any  other  melody,  repeatedly  sung  by  men 
reeling  home  at  midnight,  we  must  conclude  that 
it  is  unfit  for  church  service  —  unfit,  because  of 
bad  association ;  unfit  because  of  inappropriate- 
ness ;  the  only  things  that  can  render  music 
valueless  for  good  influence  and  good  works. 

"  As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  's  incUned."  So 
we  must  begin  in  the  Sunday-school  Lf  the  music 
of  the  church  is  ever  to  be  reformed.  If  you 
have  any  Sabbath-school  books  like  this,  buy  no 
more  fire-kindlings  until  they  are  in  the  ash-barrel, 
past  resurrection.  Far  better  that  the  children 
should  have  but  a  half-dozen  hymns,  or  none  at 
all,  than  that  they  be  made  to  sing  such  arrant 
nonsense  as  the  majority  of  these  books  contain. 
CONCLUSION. 

A  word  to  choirs,  and  I  have  done.  Has  the 
-  choir  any  part  or  lot  in  these  things  ?  Most  cer- 
tainly, and  a  large  one,  too.  What  have  choirs 
so  far  really  done  ?  Precious  little  compared  with 
what  they  may  do.  Heretofore  they  have  felt 
called  upon  to  attend  a  Saturday  evening  re- 
hearsal, when  many  of  them  would  rather  have 
gone  to  the  dentist.  A  weary,  listless  struggle 
of  an  hour  or  so,  and  home  they  rush  —  all  except 
the  unmarried  portion ;  this  part  usually  don't 
rush  much  about  getting  home.  Sundays  the  vol- 
unteers come,  or  stay  at  home,  or  go  out  driving, 
two  in  a  carriage.  The  paid  ones  come,  and  plac- 
ing their  hands  tenderly  on  their  throats,  tell  the 
organist  half  the  time  that  they  have  got  either 
the  diphtheria,  or  the  epizootic,  or  both.  They 
sing  just  enough  to  please  the  treasurer,  draw 
their  salary,  and,  with  of  course  exceptions,  take 
about  as  much  interest  in  the  worship  as  they  do 
in  paying  the  national  debt.  The  rest  of  the 
week  what  are  they  doing  for  the  church,  for 
public  worship,  or  for  the  people?  Just  what 
could  safely  be  stowed  away  in  a  mosquito's  vest- 
pocket.  Whats/iOuM  they  do?  Well,  they  should 
awake  and  do  something  —  do  almost  anything 
rather  than  live  torpid  and  useless  six  days  out  of 
seven.  Instead  of  singing  all  sorts  of  operatic 
and  other  arrangements  and  loaf-sugar  music  on 
Sunday,  and  taking  that  day  to  show  what  they 
can  do  in  vocalization,  let  them  at  least  once  a 
week  give  to  the  people,  without  money  and  with- 
out price,  some  music  which  shall  make  them  both 
better  and  happier.  It  is  time  for  choirs  to  do 
Iheir  part  in  unbarring  the  church  doors  and 
making  people  love  to  come  to  church.  Let  them 
but  shake  off  this  lethargy  and  show  what  they 
can  do  for  the  peojile  and  the  uplifting  of  human- 
ity, and  we  shall  never  again  hear  of  churches 
discussing  the  advisability  of  dispensing  with  the 
choir. 

My  conclusions  are  : 

First :  Have  true  church  music,  or  none ;  for 
choir  hymns,  the  hymn  anthem  or  full  hymn-tune ; 
for  congregations,  the  choral  or  hymn-tunes  of  a 
similar  character. 

Second  ;  Sing  only  such  hymns  as  are  singable  ; 
read  the  others  or  let  them  alone. 

Third :  Have  true  choirs,  or  give  up  choirs 
altogether  and  do  your  own  singing.    ^ 

Fourth  :  Let  organists  and  singers,  on  other 
daj's  than  Sunday,  give  free  to  the  people  all  the 
good  music  they  can ;  always  letting  the  people 
take  a  generous  share  in  this  musical  service. 

Fifth  and  lastly :  Open  your  churches  fi-eely  to 
the  people  and  let  music  speak  to  them,  to  com- 
fort, to  cheer  and  to  strengthen  them ;  and  they 
will  soon  love  to  come  to  church,  love  to  join  in 
adoration  and  praise ;  and  when  they  enter  the 
house  of  God  it  shall  be  as  a  home  to  them,  and 
they  shall  all  see  and  know  and  feel  his  loving 
presence  and  sweet  benediction. 


GUEYMARD. 

Gueymard,  the  tenor,  who  filled  tor  many  ye.ars  one 
of  the  first  places  at  the  Paris  Oijera,  has  just  died  at 
the  village  of  Saint-Fargau,  near  Corbeil,  where  he 
lived  in  retirement  since  1868.  Louis  Gueymard,  horn 
at  Chapponay  (Isere)  on  the  17th  August,  1822,  studied 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Paris,  which  lie  left  in  1848  to 
go  at  once  to  the  Opera.  After  "creating"  a  part  in 
Clapissou's  Jeanne  la  Folic  and.  playing  some  subor- 
dinate characters,  such  as  Jonas  in  Le  Prophite,  he 
soon  reached  the  first  rank.  He  held  his  ground  for  a 
long  time,  thanks  to  a  powerful  voice  and  robust  con- 
stitution, which  enabled  him  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
repertory,  without  giving  way  under  it.  His  principal 
original  characters  were  in  La  Nonne  Sanglante,  La 
Reine  de  Saba,  and  Saphu,  by  Charles  Gounod;  Lea 
Vepres  Siciliennes  and  Le  Trouvere,  by  Verdi;  La 
ilagieienne,  by  Hale'vy;  and  Roland  a  Roncevaux,  by 
Mermet.  He  possessed  a  voice  of  extraordinary  ful- 
ness; it  lacked,  however,  refinement.  His  style  had 
something  rough  and  brutal  about  it,  but  he  never  hes- 
itated when  unusual  demands  were  made  on  his  larynx, 
and  for  these,  to  use  a  common  expression,  he  paid 
money  down.  He  married  Mme.  Lauters,  who,  after 
her  success  at  the  Theatre-Lyrique,  became  one  of  the 
stars  of  the  Opera.  The  union  did  not  prove  a  happy 
one,  and  was  soon  dissolved.  As  we  have  said,  ever 
since  1868,  he  lived  in  retirement,  though  the  unim- 
paired condition  of  his  vocal  powers  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  pursue  for  some  years  more  his  profes- 
sional career.  From  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  he 
did  nothing  to  shake  off  the  oblivion  which  he  philoso- 
phically allowed  slowly  to  close  over  his  memory.  His 
funeral  took  place  on  the  10th  inst.,  in  the  little  village 
where  he  passed  away.  — Le  Mdnestrel. 
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TWO  C.A.NTATAS  BY  LOCAL  COMPOSERS. 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  4.) 
The  Commencement  concert  of  the  Hershey 
School  of  Musical  Art,  which  took  place  on  Fri- 
day evening  last,  was  an  event  of  unusual  import- 
ance, and  marked  an  era  in  the  progress  of  musical 
education  in  this  city,  inasmuch  as  two  original 
compositions  were  brought  out  by  graduates  of  this 
institution.  The  first  was  a  sacred  cantata,  written 
on  the  verses  of  the  121st  Psalm,  for  chorus  and 
four  solo  voices,  with  organ  accompaniment,  by 
Philo  A.  Otis,  who  has  been  for  the  past  four  years 
a  pupil  of  Mr,  H.  Clarence  Eddy.  The  second  work 
is  a  secular  cantata,  entitled  "  Dornroschen,"  or 
"Little  Rosebud,"  adapted  from  the  German  legend 
of  the  "  Sleeping  Beauty."  This  is  scored  for  solo 
voices  and  chorus,  with  orchestral  accompaniment, 
by  John  A.  West,  who  has  studied  with  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Grant  Gleason  for  about  three  years.  Each 
work  was  conducted  bj'  its  own  composer. 

Mr.  Otis's  cantata  opens  with  a  chorus  of  ladies' 
voices,  which  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  of 
twenty-four  measures  in  three-quarter  rhythm. 
This  is  followed,  after  a  short  interlude  and  a 
change  of  rhythm,  by  a  positive  and  characteristic 
theme  given  out  by  the  bassos.  This  is  worked  out 
in  imitative  style,  and  a  climax  is  reached  by  full, 
massive  chords,  which  is  remarkably  effective.  By 
a  clever  management  of  the  movement,  the  three- 
quarter  rhythm  is  again  taken  up  without  disturb- 
ing the  melodic  form,  and  the  theme  of  the 
first  part  is  treated  for  mixed  voices  in  a  most 
pleasing  manner.  The  second  number,  a  contralto 
solo,  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Oliver  K.  Johnson  with  great 
breadth  of  style  and  beauty  of  expression.  It 
begins  quasi  recitativo,  and  introduces  a  number  of 
charming  bits  of  melodic  and  harmonic  effects. 
The  principal  theme  of  this  number  is  given  to  the 
words,  "  Behold,  He  that  keepeth  thee  shall  neither 
slumber  nor  sleep."  It  is  a  high  type  of  melody, 
and  the  accompaniment  is  admirably  adapted.  The 
design  is  orchestral,  and  the  blending  of  the  flute, 
reed,  and  string  qualities  was  successfully  given  by 
the  organ.  Taken  altogether,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  numbers  of  the  cantata.  The  third 
number  commences  in  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  man- 
ner, the  words  of  the  chorus  being:  "The  Lord  is 
thy  keeper,  the  Lord  is  thy  shade  at  thy  right  hand. 
He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be  moved."  This  was 
brought  out  with  great  animation ;  but  the  splendid 
climax  which  was  reached  on  the  words  "  The  sun 


shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,"  was  thrilling,  and 
showed  that  the  composer  was  master  of  his  sub- 
ject and  of  the  means  of  expression.  A  fine  con- 
trast was  given  on  the  words,  "Nor  the  moon  by 
niglit,"  where  everything  was  subdued  and  peaceful. 
The  flute  obligate  in  the  accompaniment  at  this 
place  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  movement  given 
out  in  this  passage  is  taken  up  by  the  other  parts, 
and  a  second  climax  is  brought  out  with  telling 
effect.  From  this  point  there  is  a  gradual  diminu- 
endo, and  the  movement  dies  away  to  the  faintest 
sounds  of  the  organ.  No.  4  is  a  quartet,  written 
in  canon  form,  which  is  technically  of  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Mr.  Otis  has  not  only  succeeded  in  ad- 
hering to  the  strict  form  of  writing,  but  has  pro- 
duced a  musical  composition  of  rare  beauty  and 
interest.  It  was  delightfully  sung  by  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Farwell,  Mrs.  0.  K.  Johnson,  Messrs.  C.  A.  Knorr, 
and  J.  M.  Hubbard.  The  last  chorus,  with  its 
"  Amen,"  served  to  display  the  general  musical 
ability  of  the  composer  in  the  broadest  sense.  In 
this  he  has  employed  free  four-part  writing,  the 
choral,  simple  and  double  counterpoint,  as  well  as 
fugue  form.  It  may  be  pronounced  a  success  not 
only  from  a  technical  standpoint,  but  from  an  object- 
ive point  of  view.  The  style  is  grand  and  massive, 
and  the  variety  always  well  contrasted.  The  theme 
of  the  fugue,  which  is  introduced  by  the  altos,  is 
characteristic,  and  never  fails  to  assert  itself  dur- 
ing the  development  of  the  same.  The  counter- 
point is  smooth  and  flowing,  and  the  modulations 
well  defined.  The  effect  of  the  choral,  which  ap- 
pears as  an  episode,  is  peculiarly  pleasing.  The 
accompaniment  to  this  is  an  exposition  of  the  fugue 
theme,  and  to  those  who  could  distinguish  the  inner 
workings  this  was  probably  the  most  fascinating 
feature  of  the  whole  cantata.  The  work  is  brought 
to  a  highly  satisfactory  close  with  the  full  powers 
of  the  chorus  and  organ.  Mr.  Otis  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  producing  a  work  of  this  magnitude, 
and  of  such  sterling  qualities.  His  abilities  as  a 
conductor  are  also  to  be  commended.  He  possesses 
a  large  degree  of  personal  magnetism,  and  the  grace 
with  which  he  wielded  the  baton  showed  that  he  is 
unusually  talented  in  this  direction. 

THE    CANTATA    OF    "  DOKNRoSCHEN," 

or  the  "  Sleeping  Beauty,"  is  a  setting  of  the  beau- 
tiful German  myth  of  that  name.  It  is  divided 
into  three  scenes,  the  first  being  preceded  by  a 
hunting-chorus  of  spirited  expression.  The  first 
scene  proper  is  laid  in  the  enchanted  forest  and 
begins  with  a  recitative  for  the  Prince,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  mysterious  stillness  which  pervades 
the  forest.  ■  Here  the  color  of  the  orchestral  accom- " 
paniment  is  dark  and  sombre  and  tinged  with  an 
air  of  mysterious  melancholy.  The  legend  follows, 
related  by  a  baritone  voice,  telling  of  the  castle 
and  enchantment,  and  of  the  golden-haired  maiden 
who  sleeps  in  her  chamber  awaiting  a  deliverer. 
At  this  point  enters  the  "love  motive,"  a  tender  and 
passionate  strain,  which  aids  largely  in  the  dramatic 
working  out  of  tlie  subject.  The  Prince  deter- 
mines to  undertake  the  adventure,  but  is  warned  of 
the  terrible  fate  which  has  overtaken  those  who 
have  essayed  it.  The  whole  of  this  warning  is 
conceived  in  a  very  original  and  dramatic  form  and 
works  up  to  a  climax  that  is  powerfully  descriptive, 
and  is  scored  with  a  tremolo  of  the  strings  against 
a  rush  of  chromatic  scales  in  the  high  register  of 
the  flutes,  while  the  harmonies  are  sustained  and 
colored  by  clarinet  and  bassoon.  But  the  Prince's 
determination  does  not  waver,  and,  after  singing  an 
exquisite  pr.ayer  for  help  and  guidance,  in  which 
occurs  a  beautiful  accompanying  melody  for  flute 
and  oboe,  the  chorus  closes  the  scene. 

The  second  scene  is  in  the  enchanted  castle,  and 
opens  with  a  charming  fairy  chorus,  announcing 
the  termination  of  the  hundred  years  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  magic  spell,  and  the  close  of  their  vigil. 
At  last  the  Prince  makes  his  appearance,  and  awak- 
ens the  fair  sleeper  with  a  kiss,  the  love  motive  of 
the  first  scene  again  occurring,  worked  up  into 
many  new  and  beautiful  forms,  and  finally  blending 
with  a  beautiful  and  passionate  love  duet,  sung  by 
the  Prince  and  Rosebud. 

The  third  scene  is  devoted  to  the  festivities  and 
rejoicings  of  the  now  awakened  court,  who  thank 
their  deliverer,  to  whom  the  King   presents  -his 
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daughter  in  marriage.  Again  the  fairies  make 
their  appearance  with  their  benedictions.  These 
fairy  choruses  are  of  the  most  delicate  construction, 
and  are  usliered  in  and  accompanied  by  beautiful 
orcliestral  effects.  The  finale  consists  of  full 
choruses  and  semi-choruses  of  men  and  maidens, 
conceived  in  a  very  unconventional  vein,  and  finely 
expressive  of  the  happiness  of  the  occasion.  The 
work  is  full  of  beautiful  melodic  and  harmonic 
effects,  and  the  scoring  displays  a  fine  knowledge 
of  the  color  to  be  derived  from  the  various  instru- 
mental combinations.  Mr.  West  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  this,  his  first  work,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  promise  for  the  future  as  well  as  a  present 
success.  He  has  been  a  faithful  and  diligent  stu- 
dent, and  has  a  fine  knowledge  of  the  various 
devices  of  the  science  of  counterpoint,  which  he 
uses  with  great  facility.  The  soloists  .all  sang  with 
much  finish  the  difficult  piirts  allotted  to  them. 
Miss  Ettie  Butler,  who  impersonated  the  part  of 
Rosebud,  sang  exquisitely  the  intensely  passionate 
music  given  to  tliis  character.  She  was  ably  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  J.  L.  Johnson  as  the  Prince,  who  is 
the  possessor  of  a  remarkably  beautiful  and  sym- 
pathetic voice,  and  sang  with  the  greatest  steadi- 
ness and  precision,  contributing  largely  to  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  performance.  Mr.  James  Gill, 
as  the  King,  sang  with  much  fire  and  dramatic 
power,  and  received  many  tokens  of  approbation 
from  the  audience.  The  orchestra,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  was  out  of  tune  and  more  than  once  out 
of  time,  so  that  full  justice  w.as  not  done  to  the 
work ;  and  yet,  while  it  was  not  heard  to  its  best 
advantage,  the  impression  created  by  it  was  very 
favor.able.  Chicago  may  certiiinly  boast  two  ama- 
teur composers  of  no  ordinary  ability.  We  hope 
to  hear  from  them  again. 


S?iBisl3t'^  S^ounial  of  fll^u.sic. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST   14,  18S0. 

MUSICAL   DYSPEPSIA. 

Thi.s  is  an  old  world  infirmity  which  young- 
America  is  fast  becoming  heir  to.  Every 
spring  and  early  summer  of  late  j^ears  we 
hear  complaint  of  too  much  music,  a  plethora 
of  concerts.  The  musical  appetite  is  sated. 
and  musical  digestion  spoiled  by  such  con- 
tinual listening,  or  half-listening,  to  all  sorts 
of  performances,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
bv  all  sorts  of  artists.  And  the  most  deli- 
cate stomachs,  the  most  easily  deranged  or 
paralyzed  by  too  dainty  or  excessive  musical 
indulgence,  are  just  those  of  the  most  refined, 
fastidious,  experienced  music  lovers.  How 
often  will  you  hear  one  of  the  most  truly 
musical  of  men  declare  himself  not  only  tired, 
but  heartily  sick  of  hearing  music  1 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  in  our  great  musical 
centres,  our  cities  to  which  all  artists  bring 
their  musical  wares,  and  before  whose  audi- 
ences they  are  all  eager  to  produce  them- 
selves, we  never  have  precisely  a  natural. 
wholesomely  regulated  supply.  It  is  always 
either  too  much  or  too  little,  always  either 
drouth  or  a  protracted  deluge;  for  one  spell 
none  at  all,  and  for  another  an  overwlielining 
quantity  all  at  once.  No  digestive  powers 
are  fairly  equal  to  it.  Of  course  we  speak  of 
music  which  is  supposed  to  be  listened  to, 
which  we  go  to  with  respect  and  take  more 
or  less  in  earnest.  The  other  kind,  that 
which  is  not  listened  to,  which  we  do  not  go 
after,  but  which  comes  to  us,  accosts  us  every- 
where in  our  walks  and  through  our  windows, 
through  the  long  summer  days  and  evenings, 
—  that  persecutor  never  gives  us  any  peace  ; 
like  the  poor,  it  b,  always  with  us.     But  then 


one  may  get  accustomed  to  it.  and  hear  all 
the  street  organs  and  sinsrers  and  band-horse- 
cars  which  go  round  to  advertise  the  various 
shows,  with  about  the  same  indifference  that 
he  hears  the  rumbling  of  cart-wheels  or  the 
general  street  hum.  It  is  your  regular,  con- 
tinual, set-  concert-going,  your  listening  to 
endless  programmes  of  music,  classic  and  mod- 
ern, but  each  claiming  your  particular  atten- 
tion, that  does  the  mischief.  It  is  this  that 
dulls  the  sense,  confounds  the  brain,  over- 
loads the  stomach,  paralyzes  the  fine  nerves 
of  musical  appreciation,  until  all  music  begins 
to  sound  alike,  and  you  are  conscious  of  H 
vague  liumming  in  your  ears,  and  of  a  morbid, 
over-sensitive  condition  of  the  very  faculties 
and  nerves  through  which  you  have  enjoyed 
such  exquisite  delight,  such  quickening  inspira- 
tion. 

The  greatest  sufferers  from  this  experience, 
of  course,  are  those  who  make  it  a  duty,  pro- 
fessionally, to  keep  the  run  of  all  the  operas 
and  concerts,  to  try  to  appreciate  them  and 
to  do  justice  to  each  one  in  the  expected 
daily  or  weekly  criticism  or  report.  We  are 
tempted  just  in  this  musical  vacation-time, 
these  August  dog-days,  when  no  one  has  a 
right  to  ask  from  us  a  serious  essay,  to  give 
our  readers,  by  waj'of  lighter  reading,  a  well- 
knovsm  German  mitsical  writer's  experience, 
as  related  by  him  in  a  letter  from  Switzer- 
hmd,  which  we  translate  from  the  last  number 
of  the  Leipzig  Signale. 

"  .  .  .  .  You  suffer  with  humming  in  your 
ears,  sleeplessness,  nervous  irritation,  shrinking 
from  society.  That's  musical  indigestion.  All 
you  need  is  rest.  Go  into  Switzerland,  as  high 
as  you  can ;  seek  the  stillest  air-cure  place  that 
von  can  find,  and  you  will  soon  be  better !    .    .    ." 

A  brave  man,  my  good  doctor.  He  is  fond 
himself  of  music  making,  but  he  has  never  played 
me  anything.  He  knows  what  a  musical  season 
iu  Baden-Baden  means  ! 

I  pressed  his  hand  with  grateful  fervor,  and 
took  an  express  train  ticket  direct  to  Thun,  so  as 
to  go  on  the  next  morning  as  far  as  Lauterbrunn. 
■'  If  t'were  done  —  then  t'were  well  t'were  done 
luickly."  I  had  no  idea  of  stopping  in  Inter- 
laken.  Interlaken  is  the  Baden-Baden  of  Swit- 
zerland :  magnificent  hotels,  cure-gardens,  cure- 
fees,  cm-e-rausic  —  to  get  all  that,  I  do  not  travel 
to  the  Bernese  Oberland.  That  I  can  have  more 
conveniently  and  cheaper  in  Baden-Baden. 

In  Lauterbrunn  I  stopped  no  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  admire  tire  landlord's  pretty  daugh- 
ter at  the  "  Steinboch,"  who  stands  all  the  day 
long  in  Bernese-Oberland  costume  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel,  to  draw  strangers  in,  who  are  then  taken 
in  by  her  father. 

Miin-en  was  to  be  my  place  of  rest.  It  lies  so 
high  among  the  mountains,  and  so  far  off  from 
the  high-road  of  toui'ists,  that  I  coukl  hope  to 
hear  no  music  there. 

Free  from  all  forebodings,  I  clindjcd  up  the 
ijridle-path.  A  very  cultivated,  not  musical  fel- 
low-countryman was  my  friendly  travelling  com- 
panion ;  we  threw  ourselves  exhausted  into  the 
Hotel  des  Alpes.  I  got  an  excellent  corner 
chamber,  from  which  I  could  overlook  the  mag- 
nificent panorama  of  the  Jungfrau  mountain  range 
as  conveniently  as  in  a  diorama,  and  I  praised  my 
good  star  that  had  led  me  there. 

Alas  I  too  early.  Scarcely  had  I  settled  myself 
comfortably  down,  when  directly  beneath  me  there 
was  piano  playing.  Involuntarily  I  listened  —  one 
gets  accustomed  to  that,  like  a  cavalry  horse  to  a 


trumpet  —  and  a  shudder  came  over  me.  Beetho- 
ven's C-minor  Symphony  for  four  hands,  played 
by  two  English  ladies !  0  God  !  Furious  I  went 
down  stairs  to  reconnoitre.  There  sat  the  whole' 
assembly  of  the  pension  boarders  in  the  music- 
room,  and  listened  in  sweet  rapture  to  this  piano, 
hideously  out  of  tune.  I  had  fallen  into  a 
downright  English /jension,  and  a  musical  one  be- 
sides. For,  after  Beethoven  had  been  sufliciently 
broken  on  the  wheel,  there  came  other  ladies  and 
sang  English  songs,  Irish  songs,  etc.  "  We  have 
music  here  in  this  way  every  evening  after  din- 
ner," said  mine  host  in  a  tone  of  high  satisfac- 
tion. I  begged  for  another  room,  no  matter  how 
far  back,  only  as  far  as  possible  from  the  draw- 
ing-room. But  that  was  no  help  at  all,  what  with 
the  always  open  windows  and  the  thin  partition- 
walls.     So,  away  from  here-i 

In  sheer  desperation  I  climbed  the  Schilthorn, 
of  which  Verlepsch  flippantly  asserts,  that  the 
ascent  is  "  without  danger."  He  certainly  never 
went  up  himself !  That  I  was  not  seized  with 
vertigo  and  hurled  headlong  from  that  bald  slate 
rock,  that  falls  off  so  steeply  and  so  many  thou- 
sand feet  into  the  Lauterbrunnen  valley,  I  owe  only 
to  the  compassionate  clouds,  which  hid  the  dan- 
ger from  me,  while  on  the  other  hand  I  could  not 
once  see  the  .lungfrau  for  sheer  mist,  still  less  all 
the  other  beauties  which  one  prescriptively  is 
bound  to  admire.  I  was  vividly  reminded  of 
"  Mignon,"  especially  of  the  classical  line  : 
'*  Where  loaded  mules  climb  o'er  the  misty  ridge!" 

I  would  not  have  returned  by  the  same  way  for 
a  kingdom.     I  preferred  to  slide  down  for  1200 
feet  on  a  great  snow-field,  arriving  in   Miirren 
with  ragged  clothes  and  soaking  boots. 
"That,  with  her  —  singing. 
Had  the  English  lady  done!" 

I  remained  at  this  "  stillest  "  and  highest  habit- 
able spot  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  only  lonT 
enough  to  have  the  village  shoemaker  of  JMiirren 
—  who  watched  the  cattle  all  day  —  nail  my  boots 
together  again.  Then  I  packed  my  knapsack  and 
bade  good  riddance  to  Miirren  forever. 

But  >vhere  now?  —  Schonegg,  very  charmingly 
situated  above  Beckenried,  on  the  lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons,  was  said  to  be  a  very  quiet  pension. 
Englishmen,  regarding  whom  I  cautiously  in- 
quired, are  not  there ;  they  prefer  the  neighbor- 
ing Seclisberg.  There  are  Swiss  families  almost 
exclusively  in  Schonegg,  and  the  Swiss  know  in 
their  native  land  where  it  is  good  and  cheap.  I 
was  friendlily  received  by  the  young  "  director," 
was  contented  with  the  quarters,  and  resolved 
here  to  set  up  my  tabernacle.  "  You  come  to-dav 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,"  said  he  with  a  smirk, 
"for  we  are  to  have  a  little  evening  musical 
party."  I  started  back  iu  dismay.  He  took  it 
for  joyful  surprise.  "  Yes,  a  musical  farewell 
soiree.  A  very  musical  lady  from  Basle  leaves 
the  pension  in  the  moi-ning,  and  ail  the  forces  of 
the  house  are  to  luiite  in  her  honor,  to  give  her  a 
worthy  farewell.     I  sing  tenor  myself." 

Ah !  if  this  very  musical  lady  had  only  gone 
off  )-esterday !  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  I 
could  not  escape  from  this  choice  circle.  As  the 
latest  arrival,  I  was  formally  invited  and  I  had  to 
stay.  The  overture  to  Martha,  twice  bungled 
through  with  four  hands,  opened  the  feast. 
What  followed,  thank  the  Lord,  I  don't  remem- 
ber. For  I  went  out  on  the  balcony,  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  piano,  and  gazed  upon  the  won- 
derful night,  where  a  thunder-storm  moved  back 
and  forth  between  Pilatus  and  the  Rigi,  and  with 
its  flashes  magically  lit  up  the  wildly  foaming 
lake.  And,  for  accompaniment,  Abt,  Kiicken, 
Gounod  and  the  Trovalore!  .  .  . 

"  The  world  is  perfect  everywhere, 
If  man  brings  not  his  tortures  there." 

Only  one  thing   amused   me  in  it  all.      The 

Ilcrr  "  Director  "  saug  duots  with  the  leavc-tak- 
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ing  beauty  from  Basle.  During  her  stay  at  the 
pension  they  had  evidently  sung  themselves  into 
each  other's  hearts.  Now  they  shook  out  their 
woe  in  heart-rending  tones  of  parting,  and  little 
dreamed  that  an  inhuman  erilic  was  making 
merry  over  their  anguish.  ''  Jch  wollt'  mein 
Lieb'  ergosse  "  was  the  crown  of  all  their  efforts. 
It  had  to  be  sung  da  capo,  for  the  huudrcd-thou- 
sandtli  time  since  the  duet  came  into  the  world 
through  Kistner. 

The  following  day  was  a  Sunday.  At  the  din- 
ner table  the  door  of  the  corridor  was  se*  open. 
Around  a  table  sit  eight  musicians  and  tune 
—  or  rather  they  do  not  tune.  "  They  gi\'e  a 
concert  here  twice  a  week,"  ex])lained  the  direc- 
tor. "  They  play  by  turns  in  Kaltbad,  Seelisberg, 
and  for  us."  "  And  hot  on  tlie  Kigl-Kulm  then  ?  " 
"No."  "Good!  Then  I  go  to  the  Rigi-Kulm." 
It  was  the  stubbornness  of  despair  that  inspired 
me  with  this  hasty  resolution.  I  knew  not  what 
I  was  doing.  In  Miii-ren  I  had  fled  from  the 
English,  in  Schbnegg  from  the  Swiss,  only  to 
fall  into  a  wasp-nest  of  Berliners  in  Schrieber's 
hotel.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  the  frjdng-pan  into 
the  fire.  Real  genuine  imported  Spree-Athen- 
ians, —  some  of  them,  however,  had  never  been 
baptized  in  the  Spree  water.  They  took  me  for 
an  anti-Shemite. 

I  Med  to  the  reading-room,  to  bury  myself  in 
the  newspapers.  There  I  took  up  a  jellow  writ- 
ten placard  :  "  This  evening,  after  the  table 
d'hote,  concert  of  the-  Tyrolese  Singing  Society 
Jodel-Fritze  from  the  Zillerthal."  Holy  Cecilia  ! 
What  sin  have  I  committed,  that  thou  should'st 
do  th  is  to  me  I 

But  —  when  the  need  is  greatest,  help  is  also 
neai-est.  .  .  . 

Berthold  Auerbach  was  stopping  last  autumn 
in  Carlsruhe,  where  he  lived  in  the  hotel  Ger- 
mania  like  a  prince  —  "  and  am  I  not  a  prince  ?  " 
he  replied  to  my  remark,  —  and  wrote  "  Brigitta." 
Spielhagen,  who  was  resting  from  his  charming 
"  Quisisana  "  in  Baden-Baden,  was  on  a  visit  to 
him ;  B.  von  Scheffel  completed  this  triad  of 
literary  celebrities,  such  as  are  seldom  seen  to- 
gether in  such  harmony.  The  conversation  turned 
on  the  Swiss  air-cure  places.  Auerbach  praised 
above  all  Tarasp.  It  was  so  splendidly  situated, 
so  idyllic,  so  invigorating.  The  Lucius  spring 
was  not  inferior  to  Vichy  and  Marienbad;  but 
such  splendid  Alpine  air  was  to  be  found  in  no 
other  bathing-place.  That  suddenly  occurred  to 
me  when  I  took  flight  before  the  T}roleans.  So 
down  I  went  by  rail  the  next  morning  toward 
Zug,  and  by  evening  was  ah-eady  in  Landquart, 
after  a  gondola  ride  of  a  few  hours  on  the  AVal- 
lensee.  Davos,  the  Eldorado  of  consumptive 
patients,  I  passed  not  without  a  secret  shudder. 
For  behind  the  cloister,  our  mail-coach  overtook 
a  wagon  load  of  musical  instruments;  the  double- 
bass  was  packed  on  the  top.  These  instruments 
of  torture  were  just  then  being  unloaded  in  Da\'os. 
Lucky  for  me !  Only  a  zither  went  on  by  mail 
witli  us,  but  turned  off  in  Siiss  toward  the  upper 
Engadine. 

Now  I  breathe  freely.  Snow,  to  a  man's  height, 
still  lay  on  the  grand  Eltielen  pass,  the  little 
lake  at  the  Hospiz  was  still  frozen  fast.  But 
then  the  car  flew  like  the  wind  into  the  Alpine 
summer,  and  all  music  was  left  far  behind  me,  in 
the  gray  and  misty  distance. 

The  Cur-house  in  Tarasp  was  still  closed,  the 
season  only  begins  on  the  15th  of  June.  And 
that  was  fortunate ;  for  a  peep  through  the 
window  showed  me  in  the  salon  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  most  dangerous  description  —  a 
concert  grand  piano.  In  former  years  Meister 
Hauser  of  Carlsruhe  has  moved  moi-e  than  one 
lady's  heart  here  by  his  singing,  —  now  it  was  all 
still  as  death.  Tes,  the  seat-cn  is-  so  completely 
dead,  that  not  even  a  barber  can  be  found  hei  e. 


The  Figaro  of  all  Cur-guests  has  not  yet  arrived, 
so  that  suffering  humanity  —  so  far  only  a  dozen 
persons  —  drinks  the  Lucius  spring  perforce  un- 
shaved,  but  at  the  same  time  unrasped  by  the 
Cur  music,  which  at  present  makes  Meran  unsafe. 

But  I,  well  satisfied,  have  ascended  to  Vulpera 
(4200  feet  high)!  'lid  here  I  live  as  the  only  guest 
in  the  idyllic  pension  Conradin,  which  I  recom- 
mend to  all,  who  would  live  pleasantly  and  cheaply 
and  hear  no  music.  For  in  the  parlor  there 
stands  no  piano.  I  hear  nothing  but  the  belh 
of  the  cattle  on  the  Alpine  pastures,  the  call  of 
the  cuckoo  in  the  neighboring  wood,  and  the 
murmur  of  the  impetuous  Inn.  Hither  come,  )'e 
musie-weary !  Richard  Pohl. 

Vulpera,  June  15, 1880. 


PER    CONTRA.  — NORMAL    MUSICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

AVriting  and  translating  as  above  —  and  we  con- 
fess we  did  it  con  amore,  enjoying,  if  with  "bare 
imagination  of  the  feast,"  that  pictm-e  of  absolute 
rest  from  music  far  away  in  the  liigh  Alps  —  wt 
could  not  help  tliinking  all  the  while  of  those  indus 
trious  spirits,  who,  after  working  like  beavers  in  tlu- 
city  eight  months  of  the  year,  teaching,  concert 
giving,  organ-playing,  training  choirs  and  wliat  not, 
liave  been  even  now  in  these  two  hottest  months 
holding  a  "normal"  session  tliere  in  Canandaigua, 
and,  besides  lectures  and  class  exercises,  giving  re 
citals,  vocal,  for  piano,  organ,  chamber  music,  etc., 
witli  seemingl}'  exhaustive  programmes.  Of  whai 
stuff  are  such  workers  (Slierwood,  Dannreuther. 
Thayer,  Max  Piutti,  Orth,  etc.,)  made,  that  musicui 
digestion  never  fails  them's  They  seem  to  know 
nothing  of  tliat  peculiar  dyspepsia  about  which  wt 
liave  been  talking ;  the  appetite  never  gives  out , 
they  are  always  ready  for  more.  But  then  theirt 
is  serious  work,  and  that  seldom  hurts;  that  build.- 
up,  rather  than  exhausts  the  constitution.  Ami 
tliere  is  the  sense  of  doing  good,  of  teaching  and 
enlightening  others,  of  seeing  a  love  for  something 
nobler  in  the  art  of  music  lighting  up  new  faces 
It  makes  an  old  truth,  or  an  old  good  piece  of  music, 
fresh,  to  find  a  new  and  a  responsive  audience.  And 
this,  we  suppose,  is  what  keeps  our  friends  alive 
and  up  to  their  work.  Well  may  they  say :  Leave 
musical  dyspepsia  to  mere  passive  enjoyers  of  music, 
to  the  critics  and  the  dilettanti ;  icc  have  no  leisure 
to  be  sick ;  we  work  on  and  are  well,  thank  Heaven  ! 

We  have  before  spoken  of  some  of  the  lectures 
and  programmes  of  this  five  weeks'  Convention, 
whicli  closed  on  the  10th  of  August.  To  give  a 
fuller  idea  of  the  amount  and  variety  of  music  in- 
terpreted and  analyzed  to  the  pupils,  we  may  state 
that  there  were : 

1.  Eight  Piano  Recitals  bj'  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood ; 
one  made  up  of  works  by  Handel,  Mozart,  Rhein- 
berger,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Chopin  and  Liszt ; 
one  mainly  of  Bach,  besides  a  Violin  Concerto  of 
Bruch,  played  by  Mr.  Dannreuther,  and  a  group  of 
piano  pieces  by  Rubinstein.  One  was  mostly  from 
Beethoven,  including  the  E-flat  Concerto  and  the 
Sonata,  Op.  Ill,  hi  C-minor,  besides  things  by  Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn  and  Dupont.  One  was  chiefl} 
devoted  to  Schumann  :  Concerto  in  A-minor,  Etudes 
Symplioniques,  ICi-iesleriana,  etc.,  besides  a  Violin 
and  Piano  Sonata  by  Grieg.  Another  offered  tlit 
Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue  of  Bacli,  the  G-majoi 
Concerto  of  Beethoven,  a  Violin  Prelude  and  Ro- 
mance by  F.  Ries,  Liszt's  Sixth  Hungarian  Rhap- 
sody, etc.  Then  there  was  a  Chopin  Recital,  with 
lecture  by  Max  Piutti ;  a  Liszt-Wagner  Recital ; 
and  one  devoted  to  a  miscellaneous  assortment  ol 
very  recent  European  and  American  piano  compo 
sitions. 

2.  Eight  Organ  Recitals  by  Mr.  Eugene  Thayer. 
In  these,  four  of  Handel's  Organ  Concertos  figured 
twice  each.  Also  three  of  the  Choral  Vorspiele, 
the  Toccata  in  C,  the  great  Toccata  and  Fugue  in 
D-miuor,  the  Pastorale  in  F,  the  Prelude  and  Fugue 
in  B-minor,  the  Toccata  in  F,  and  the  Passacaglia 
of  Bach;  besides  much  more  of  interest  from  othei 
important  composers. 

3.  Mr.  Gustave  Dannreuther,  whose  violin  play- 
ing appears  to  have  been  very  warmly  apprecialeu 


in  these  meetings,  gave  four  Chamber  Concerts, 
assisted  by  Mr.  John  Orth,  of  Boston,  and  other 
artists. 

Tliis  is  but  a  pa-t  of  the  long  story,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  room  for  all. 


MUSIC  IN  JAPAN. 

Further  letters  have  been  received  from  Mr. 
Luther  \V.  j\Iason,  formerly  Supervisor  of  Music  in 
our  Boston  schools,  who  went  out  last  spring,  in  the 
employment  of  the  Japanese  government,  to  intro- 
duce the  study  of  music,  according  to  our  system, 
into  the  scliools  of  that  empire.  It  was  a  most 
formidable  undertaking,  but  most  liberal  ])rovision 
was  made  there  for  his  comfortable  residence.  He 
iias  been  treated  witli  sincere  respect,  and  all  the 
conveniences  he  could  desire  have  been  placed  at 
Ids  disposal,  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  great  edu- 
cational experiment,  which  he  has  had  to  begin,  as 
It  were,  ab  ovo;  for  hitherto  the  Japanese  have 
known  nothing  of  music,  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
I'heir  scale  consists  of  only  five  tones,  and  their 
ears  have  actually  to  be  attuned  to  the  complete 
scale,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  real  music.  He  has 
iherefore  almost  to  create  the  sense,  as  well  as 
[each  the  music. 

Many  friends  here  —  indeed,  all  the  friends  of 
popular  musical  education  —  are  watching  with 
g'reat  interest  this  new  work  of  Mr.  Mason,  who 
nas  shown  for  many  years,  in  our  primary  schools 
especially,  what  we  have  before  called  a.  t/enitis  for 
leaching  little  children  both  to  sing  and  to  read 
simple  music,  and  in  parts.  In  one  of  the  letters  to 
winch  we  have  referred  (dated  Tokio,  June  27,)  he 
writes  as  follows  :  — • 

"  I  am  in  very  good  health ;  have  been  at  work  in 
the  two  Normal  Schools  three  months.  My  success 
,ias  been  greater  than  I  expected  for  so  short  a 
lime.  The  building  for  the  'School  of  Music'  is 
finished,  and  the  ten  pianos  are  in  their  rooms. 

"  My  first  class  out  of  the  Normal  School  is  com- 
posed of  seven  court  musicians.  They  ai;e  young 
men,  and  are  anxious  to  know  our  music.  They 
nave  not  the  slightest  idea  of  any  system  of  har- 
mony. They  are  much  delighted  with  what  I  have 
sliown  them."  —  We  find  the  following  statement, 
based  on  other  letters,  in  tlie  Transcript  : 

"  Professor  L.  W.  Mason,  who  has  gone  to  Japan 
to  establish  a  '  school  of  music '  for  the  educational 
department  of  the  Imperial  Government,  is  much 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  his  labors.  By  actual 
experiment,  he  finds  the  Japanese  teachers  readily 
learn  our  system  of  musical  notation.  They  know 
tlie  Arabic  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  reed  organs  sent  out,  have  no  difficulty  in 
learning  the  system  of  the  Mason  charts.  In  order 
to  more  fully  carry  out  the  plans  of  Professor 
Mason,  money  has  been  sent  to  this  country  and 
instruments  purchased  in  Boston  for  the  establish- 
ment of  instruction  in  the  use  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  for  a  court  band.  Mr.  Benjamin  Cutter, 
of  this  city,  was  commissioned  to  select  the  instru- 
ments, in  expectation  of  taking  charge  of  the 
orchestra  in  Japan." 

Verily,  the  tuneful  missionary  who  has  set  out  to 
make  a  musical  people  of  the  Japanese,  exhibits  a 
taith,  a  courage  of  conviction,  like  that  which 
revealed  a  new  world  to  Columbus !  vBut  we  have 
110  doubt  his  faith  will  be  rewarded,  since  we  believe 
that  music  is  a  principle  divinely  planted  in  the 
soul,  and  that  it  exists  potentially,  if  not  actually, 
in  our  common  human  nature  everywhere.  America 
lias  sent  out  the  right  man  with  the  key  to  fit  the 
lock,  and  realize  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
divine  art  to  the  Japanese,  who  show  so  much 
appreciation  of  the  importance  to  a  people  of  a 
large  and  many-sided  education. 

In  case  any  person  should  wish  to  communicate 
with  the  Professor  on  this  subject,  we  add  his 
address:  "  L.  W.  Mason,  Professor  of  Music,  16  Kaga 
Yashiki,  Honyo  Tokio,  Japan." 


MUSIG  ABROAD. 
LoNDOX.  The  two  opera-houses  {Coveut  Garden 
and  Her  Majesty's  Theatre)  had  completed  their  sea- 
-ous  by  July  24.  The  former  lasted  fourteen  weeks, 
die  latter  ten.  The  Times  sums  up  the  Koyal  Italian 
(Jpeia  (Mr,  Gye's)  as  follows  : 
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Though  one  of  the  shortest,  if  not  the  shortest,  on 
record  at  Covent  Garden,  exteudiug:  over  little  more 
than  three  calendar  mouths,  no  fewer  than  'Z'l  operas 
were  given  with  more  or  less  satisfactory  completeness. 
Twenty  of  these  were  from  the  current  repertory, 
includmg  among  them  Le  Roi  de  Lahore  (the  grand 
spectacular  lyric  drama  of  M,  Massenet,  produced  with 
success  last  "season)  and  a  revival  of  Migaou,  for  the 
sake  of  ifme.  Albani,  who,  by  her  li\ely,  character- 
istic and  altogether  charming  impersonation  of  Goetlie's 
romantic  heroine,  showed  herself  worthy  of  a  new 
work  being  composed  expressly  for  her.  What  are 
onr  composers  about?  —  and  especially  Dr.  Arthur 
Sullivan,  whose  once  projected  Marie  tituart  would 
just  have  fitted  tire  ah\ays  aspiring  and  euthusiastie 
daaghter  of  Albany. 

Tne  pieces  added  to  the  repertory  this  year  have 
teen  an  Italian  version  of  Herold's  I^re  aux  t'lercs  and 
another  of  M.  Jules  Coheu's  Les  Bluets,  under  the 
title  of  Estella,  the  former  providing  a  new  part 
for  Mme.  Albani,  the  latter  another  for  Mme.  Ade- 
liua  l-'atti.  We  shall  doubtless  hear  more  of  them 
both  ue.x.t  year.  In  the  instance  of  these,  Mr.  Gye 
has  thus  faithfully  redeemed  his  pledge,  biinging  out 
two  works  liitherto  not  included  iu  his  catalogue,  f  ala- 
dilhe's  ISuzanne  was  set  aside,  and  the  revival  of  La 
(iuzza  Ladra,  one  of  Rossini's  brightest  scores,  for 
the  young  and  promising  Mile.  Turolla,  will  probably 
be  icconsidered  a  twehemonth  hence.  While  several 
artists  named  in  the  prospectus  made  no  appearance 
(the  popular  bass  baritone,  M.  Maurel,  for  example), 
others  were  substituted,  and  notably  Mme.  Sembrich 
from  Dresden,  who,  one  night  quite  unexpectedly, 
took  the  house  by  storm  in  Donizetti  s  Litcia  di  Lam- 
mermoor,  and  has  since  maintained  her  position  in 
other  operas,  particularly  in  the  Jiitgiienots,  as  Margue- 
rite de  Valois,  the  music  of  which  is  precisely  suited  t6 
her  riorid  and  hravura  style  of  vocalization.  This 
German  songstress  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  acquisition 
of  real  value.  From  among  those  rising  artists  whose 
progress  is  watched  with  interest  it  is  but  just  to  single 
out  the  yoimg  and  prepossessing  Mme.  Alwina  Valleiia, 
whose  recent  performance  of  iilina  in  Mignon  has 
materially  advanced  her  in  public  estimation.  M. 
Lassalle,  the  Parisian  baritone,  has  fairly  established 
his  position  ;  Signor  de  Reszke',  a  new  bass,  has  afforded 
general  satisfaction  ;  and,  not  to  enter  into  further 
particulars,  the  old-established  members  of  the  com- 
pany, it  is  almost  supertluous  to  add,  have  held  their 
own.  The  two  conductors,  Signors  Vianesi  and  Bevig- 
naui,  may  be  complimented  on  the  zeal  with  which 
they  continue  to  perform  their  duties,  and  the  latter 
more  especially  on  the  judicious  manner  in  whicti  he 
contrives  to  make  the  orchestral  accompaniments  sub- 
servient to  the  exigencies  of  the  singers  on  the  stage, 
instead  of  drowning  their  voices  with  excess  of  noise, 
and  hurrying  on  the  "  tempi"  so  as  to  give  them  no 
chance  of  taking  breath,  which  of  recent  years  has 
threatened  to  become  a  persistent  habit.  The  chorus 
remains  what  it  has  been  for  some  time  —  decidedly 
susceptible  of  improvement.  In  conclusion  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  influence  of  Wagner's  operas  is  sensi- 
bly on  the  decline  —  at  any  rate  in  this  great  theatre. 
Lohengrin  ceases  to  attract,  while  (all  the  better  forthe 
tender  sympathetic  voice  of  Mme.  Albani)  Tannhdiiser 
has  not  been  given  once. 

Of  the  season  at  Her  Majesty's,  Figaro  says  : 

In  Mr.  Mapleson's  list,  besides  portions  of  II  Talis- 
mano  and  liinorah,  we  have  the  following  sixteen 
operas:  }ioito'sMeflsto/ele,  V/stgner's Lohengrin,  Beet- 
hoven's Fideliu,  Bizet's  Carmen,  Mozart  s  II  Don 
Giovanni,  Gounod's  Favst,  Verdi's  La  Traviata,  La 
Forza,  11  Trvvatore,  Aida,  and  Rigoletto,  Donizetti's 
Lueia  aod  Linda,  heUiai  a  La  tionnambula  and  IPriri- 
iani,  and  Thomas's  Mignon.  Many  of  us  could  have 
dispensed  with  the  Bellini  and  Doiiizetti  repertory  to 
have  heard  Les  Hugvenots  and  Robert,  Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro,  and  other  works  of  a  high  order. 

The  Graphic  (July  24)  adds  :  — 

Beyond  stating  that  Mefistofele  has  been  repeated 
twice  to  crowded  houses,  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  Marg.aiet  of  Mme.  Chiistiue  Hilsson,  one  of  the 
most  original  and  in  every  respect  remarkable  per- 
formances of  late  years  ;  that  Rigoletto  has  been  given, 
with  Mme.  Etelka  Gerster  as  Giida  (a  part  in  w  hich  she 
has  frequently  been  heard  and  applauded),  big.  Galassi 
as  Rigoletto,  Mme.  Trebelli  as  Maddalena,  and  the 
much-extolled  new  tenor,  Sig.  Ravelli,  who  obtained 
a  general  "'encoie"  for  "La  donna  e  mobile"  as  ihe 
Duke;  and  tiually,  that  Bizet's  jjicturesque  Carmen, 
with  Mme.  Trebelli  as  the  heroine,  was  piesented  for 
the  last  time  on  'I'hui-sday,  there  is  nothing  to  record 
about  the  proceedings  at  "this  establishment  during  the 
Last  ten  days.  L;i>t  night,  Balfe's  chhaliic  Optra,  11 
Talisruanoj  v/as  given,  the  part  of  Edith  Plantagenet 
devolving  upon  Mme.  Geister,  who  succeeded  Mme. 
Kilsson,  the  oiigiual  at  Diui-y  IJine.  This  evening  yet 
another  perfoimante  of  Sig.  Boito's  very  successful 
opei  a. 

Of  Chii.'itine  Nilsson's  new  Marguerite,  the  Moj-n^ 

in(i  Adverlifer  (July  8)  says: — 

Act  the  third,  dei-ciiptive  of  the  repentance  and 
death  of  Maigheiita  in  the  pii.'on,  settled  the  question, 
if  question  there  wa.s,  of  .Signor  Boito's  success,  and 
the  effect  of  the  very  beJiutilnl  music  he  has  supplied 
■w.is  made  as  perfect"a8poi'»ible%y  the  singing  of  Mme. 
JJilsfon.  She  gave  the  oiitning  itolo,  a  thing  of  un- 
common beauty,  with  '•  tears  in  her  voice."  Tlie 
pathos  of  thi.s,  "L'altia  notte  in  fondo  al  marc,"  was, 
as  she  sang  it,  inconceivably  touching.  It  wa.s  artless 
and  yet  an  emanation  of  consummate  art,  it  wa.t 
deeply  affecting  and  yet  perfectly  unaffected,  and  as 


an  example  of  exquisite  purity  was  simply  unsuriiassa- 
ble.  The  helplessness  oi  the  girl  condenmed  to  death, 
her  dreamy  abstraction,  and  her  gentle  resignation 
lived  and  breathed  through  every  note  of  the  music  as 
this  truly  great  artist  saug  it.  Later  on,  iu  the  scene 
when  Miirguerita,  wandeiing  in  her  mind,  speaks,  with 
iutiuite  tenderness,  of  her  dead  child,  and  iu  the  duet 
with  Faust,  "■  Loutano,  lontano,"  Mme.  Nilssou's  sing- 
ing was  absolutely  perfect.  Pathos  could  not  further 
go,  and  when,  roused  from  her  sweet  dream  of  return- 
ing love,  Margherita  calls  despairingly  upon  the  angels 
to  help,  Mme.  iNilsson  rose  to  the  situation.  Her  act- 
ing v.as  inaguiticent,  and  in  its  tragic  force,  nothing 
less  than  a  revelation.  Such  an  effort  as  this  is  very 
rarely  seen,  aud  can  only  be  made  by  au  artist  of  the 
very  highest  order.  Spontaneity,  intensity  of  expres- 
sion, and  true  abandon,  all  were  forthcoming,  and  the 
worth  of  this  gifted  lady  was  never  more  clearly  de- 
monstrated than  in  the  prison  scene  of  Boito  s  opera. 
Mme.  Nilsson  ciossed  the  stage  tn  ice  with  Siguoi'  Gam- 
panini,  and  Signor  Nannetii,  aud  amidst  a  storm  of 
applause;  but  this  was  insufficient,  and  the  audience 
insisted  upon  seeing  her  again,  when  she  came  on 
alone,  to  receive  a  third  ''ovatioji." 

Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  the  tenor  singer,  has 

been  elected  conductor  of  the  orchestral  and  choral 
practice,  and  of  the  students'  concerts,  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Music.     Figaro  says: 

He  is  an  excellent  musician,  and  is  believed  to 
be  an  etiicieut  score  reader;  he  is  an  admirable  tenor 
vocalist,  a  gentleman,  and  a  past  student  aud  present 
professor  of  singing  at  the  Koyal  Academy.  His  first 
training  was  at  Dr.  Wylde  s  London  Academy  at 
St.  George's  Hall,  and  he  then  removed  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  he  was  the  last  ''King's  Scholar" 
in  ISBtJ.  He  subsequently  travelled  in  Germany  and 
Italy  to  learn  the  art  of  a  vocalist,  and  he  retained 
to  this  country  seven  years  ago,  since  when  he  has 
practised  his  profession  as  a  tenor  vocalist  and  a  teacher 
of  singing.  Mr.  Shakespeare  is  also  the  composer 
of  an  overture  in  D,  of  a  piano  concerto,  and  several 
songs.  He  is  so  popular  and  respected  a  musician 
tliat  it  is  hoped  he  will  as  a  conductor  justify  that 
"contidence  in  the  unascertained''  which  the  "Royal 
Academy  authorities  have  e.\pressed. 


Bkussels.  —  Gretry's  Richard  Cwur  de  Lion  has 
been  followed  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaieby  Halevy's 
Charles  VI.,  for  the  rentree  of  MM.  Devoyod  and 
Massart.  Mile.  Deschamps  sang  the  part  of  Odette 
for  the  first  time.  Charles  VI.  was  succeeded  by  Les 
Dragons  de  Villars,  which  has  long  been  a  great  favor- 
ite here. 


Beklin.  Edouard  Lassen's  music  to  Devrient's  ar- 
rangement of  Fa^ist  is  drawing  good  houses  to  the 
Victoria  Theatre. 

The  JSfeue  Berliner  Musik-Zeitimg  contains  the 

following  announcement: 

A  hitherto  unpublished  MS.  of  J.  S.  Bach's  is  at  pres- 
ent affording  matter  for  lively  discussion  to  the  little 
town  of  Greussen  in  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg- 
Soudershausen.  Some  years  ago  there  died  there  Heir 
A.,  a  Justizrath,  or  "Councillor  of  Justice,"  who  was 
considered,  by  persons  entitled  to  give  an  opinion,  a 
great  musical  amateur.  His  heirs  heard  that  he  had 
received,  as  a  mark  of  friendship  from  Herr  Herm- 
stedt,  a  well-known  Capellmeister  and  virtuoso  of  Son- 
dershausen,  a  present  iu  the  shape  of  an  unpublished 
work  by  J.  S.  Bach.  They  determined  to  set  about 
looking  for  the  valuable  treasure,  which,  it  is  said, 
they  succeeded  in  finding.  They  offered  it  to  the 
Leipzig  Bach  Society,  who  are  reported  to  have  ex- 
pressed their  willingiiess  to  pay  a  very  fair  price  for  it, 
but  that  price  was  not  considered  high  enough,  any 
more  than  that  which  Professor  Spitta,  of  Beilin,  was 
ready  to  give.  After  the  heirs  had  separated,  a  short 
time  since,  the  matter  was  lepoited  to  Herr  Bitter,  the 
Minister  of  I'iuance,  in  Berlin,  who,  as  we  are  awaie, 
has  wiitten  a  biography  of  Bach.  Some  w  eeks  ago,  His 
Excellency  applied  to  the  authoiities  iu  Gieussen  for  in- 
foimation  about  the  supposed  treasure,  adding  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  its  being  puichased  by  the  Prussian 
goveinnieut.  After  a  long  search,  a  packet  of  music  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  bearing  niaiks  of  great 
age  aud  an  insciiption  that  it  was  written  by  J.  S.  Bach's 
own  hand.  Some  days  ago,  the  packet  was  sent  to  the 
authorities  at  Cireusseu,  who  forwarded  it  to  Herr 
Bitter.  The  Leipziger  Tagebtutt,  to  which  the  intelli- 
gence was  communicated  from  Thuiingia,  very  pru- 
dently leaves  to  its  correspondent  the  lesponsibility  of 
this  very  mysterious  discovery. 


Paeis.  Music  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  na/- 
tional  rejoicings  on  the  14th  July.  First  and  foremast 
among  the  perfoimers  must  be  reckoned  the  sovereign 
people  who  from  taily  mom  till  after  midnight  were 
always  singing  the  "  Marseillaise"  when  not  indulging 
in  "Le  Chantdu  Depart,"  and  "LeChantdu  Depart" 
when  not  indulging  in  the  "Marseillaise."  Never 
probably  was  such  an  amount  of  patriotic  —  and  un- 
tutored—vocalization within  tlie  same  space  of  time; 
nor  was  there  any  lack  of  the  jirofessional  element. 
Innumerable  reed  and  brass  bands  in  squares  and 
streets  discoursed  more  or  less  sweet  music,  in  divers 
cases  evoking  the  Teri'Wcliorean  proclivities  of  the  mul- 
titude.    Choral  societies,  singing  their  best,  traversed 


the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  in  the  evening  there 
were  many  torchlight  processions  to  the  strains  of  Eon- 
get  de  Lisle's  ever-recurring  melody.  A  great  treat 
was  affoi'ded  to  lovers  of  higli-class  music  hy  two  eve- 
ning open-air  concerts,  one,  under  M.  Pasdeloup,  at 
the  Tuileries,  the  other,  under  M.  Colonne,  at  the  Lux- 
embourg. The  weather  being  unfavorable  the  musi- 
cians had  to  accomplish  part  of  their  task  amid  a  heavy 
downpour.  M.  Pasdeloup's  orchestra  numbered  2(K), 
the  programme  differing  materially  from  those  of  the 
Cirque.  At  the  Luxemboui-g  M.  Colonne  had  also  200 
instrumentalists,  besides  800  singers.  A  feature  was 
"La  Marche  du  Drapeau,"  from  the  Te  Deurn  of  Hec- 
tor Berlioz,  who  contributed  also  an  arrangement  of 
the  "Marseillaise"  for  chorus  and  orchestra.  Among 
the  vocal  pieces  were  "  Gloire  a  notre  France  immor- 
telle" (an  unpublished  composition  byHe'rold);  "La 
Marche  republicaine,"  by  Adolphe  Adam  (1848) ; 
"Paris,"  by  Ambroise  Thomas;  something  by  Boiel- 
dieu,  and  something  else  by  Franfois  Bazin.  The  gala 
performance  at  the  Grand  Opera  to  the  representatives 
of  the  new  flags  consisted  of  two  acts  from  Guillaume 
Tell,  with  the  first  and  third  acts  of  Yedda.  The 
"Marseillaise,"  after  the  ballet,  served  to  play  the 
audience  out. 


St.  Petekseuegh.  The  following- is  Sig.  Merelli's 
company  for  the  Italian  operatic  season,  commencing 
in  October  and  extending  to  March:  Sopranos,  Mmes. 
Carolina  SaUa,  Bianca  Bianchi  (of  Vienna),  A.  Bruschi- 
Chiatti,  E.  Repetto-Trissolini,  Giulia  Nordica,  Emma 
Komeldi,  Dora  de  Clairvaulx;  Mezzo-Sopranos,  Mmes. 
Scalchi-Lolli,  Giulia  Prandi,  Corsi;  Tenors,  Siguoii  A. 
Masiui,  O.  Nouvelli,  Petrovicli,  Delilliers,  Igiuio  Corsi, 
Luigi  Manfredi;  Baritones  and  Basses,  Signori  Cotogni, 
Bouhy,  Brogi,  Leone  Miranda,  Ughetti,  Gasperini,  Car- 
racciolo,  Scolara ;  chief  Stage-Manager,  M.  Albert  Vi- 
zentini;  Conductors,  Signori  R.  Drigo  and  Dalmau. 
The  repertory  will  probably  comprise  Aula,  11  Trova- 
tore,  Rigoletto,  La  Traviata,  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera 
(Verdi);  Gli  Ugonutti,  Roberto  il  Diavolo,  L'Afri- 
eana,  Dinorah,  La  Stella  del  Nord  (Meyerbeer);  bem- 
iramide,  Otello,  II  Jiarbiere  di  hsiviglia  (Rossini); 
L'Ebrea  (Halevy);  Dow  Giovanni,  Le  Nozze  diligaro, 
11  Flauto  ilagico  (Mozart);  Linda,  Lucia,  L'Flisir 
d'Amore,  La  Figlia  del  Regimento  (Donizetti);  La 
Sonnambula,  I  Puritani  (Bellini);  Faust  (Gounod); 
Mignon  (A.  Thomas);  Carmen  (Bizet);  Lohengrin, 
Tannhdiiser  (R.  Wagner);  La  Regina  di  tiaba  (Gold- 
marck);  La  Vita  per  lo  Tzar  (Glinka);  Meflstofele 
(Boito).  As  at  present  arranged,  the  opening  opera  will 
be  L'Ebrea,  with  Mme.  Salla  in  the  principal  part. 

M.  Gormod  is  about  to  write  an  oratorio  in  three 

parts,  called  The  Redemption,  for  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1882.  The  libretto,  of  which  M.  Gounod  is 
himself  the  author,  is  already  written,  and  said  to  be 
worthy  of  the  subject.  The  work  is  to  be  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  it  has  been  intimated  by  the  composer  that 
he  intends  it  to  be  his  crowning  effoi-t.  The  oratorio 
wUl  be  brought  out  by  the  Festival  Committee,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Me"ssrs.  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.,  are  preparing  for 

publication  a  translation  of  Spitta' s  Life  of  Bach,  the 
author  having  undertaken  to  revise  the  proofs  and  pro- 
vide additional  matter  specially  for  the  English  edition. 
The  work  is  to  consist  of  two  volumes,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  first  volume  may  be  issued  iu  1881.  A  trans- 
lation of  Otto  Jahn's  Life  of  Mozart  will  early  in  the 
same  year  be  published  by  the  same  firm.  Like  the 
Life  of  Bach,  it  is  to  be  issued  in  two  volumes.  Lovers 
of  music  in  this  country  will  be  well  pleased  to  read  in 
their  own  language  works  which  have  obtained  so  high 
a  place  in  the  artistic  literature  of  Germany. 

Messrs.   Novello,  Ewer  aud  Co.    are   preparing 

for  publication  editions  of  the  lull  Scores  of  Spohr's 
"Last  Judgment"  and  Handel's  "  Acis  and  Galatea," 
the  last-named  work  with  Mozait's  accompaniments. 
They  will  be  issued  to  subsciibeis  at  a  model  ate  price, 
w  hich  will  afterwards  he  raised.  Considering  that  this 
is  the  first  time  the  full  scores  of  these  popular  com- 
positions have  been  piinted  in  any  country,  aud  th.at 
they  will  be  published  in  the  style  which  distinguishes 
all  'the  works  emanating  from  this  firm,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  will  command  an  extensive  sale. 


DnESDEN.  —  Herr  Laiiterbach  has  been  offered  the 
posts  of  first  Concertmeister  at  the  Imperial  Opera 
House,  Vienna,  and  professor  of  the  violin  in  the  Con- 
servatory. In  each  instance  he  would  succeed  Hellmes- 
berger,  who  retires  on  a  pension. 


Bologna.  —  The  once  well-known  Russian  tenor, 
Ivanoff,  died  recently  iu  this  town,  where  he  had  re- 
sided for  a  lengthened  period.  Born  at  Pultawa  in 
1810,  he  went,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  Milan,  and  took 
lessons  of  Eliodoro  Bianchi.  He  won  applause,  even 
by  the  side  of  Kubiui,  in  Italy  and  England,  but  failed 
to  maintain  his  position.  Some  forty  years  ago  (vanoff 
wisely  .abandoned  professional  life,  to  which  he  was  in 
no  way  suited. 

^Sig.  Boito  has  returned  to  Milan,  and  is  busy  on 

the  instrumentation  of  liis  Nerone.  Mr.  Gye  will  in 
all  likclihoo  d  prefer  this  to  ihe  Nero  of  Kuhinstein. 
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•/?.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stai'e,  at  144  Tkemont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

nHARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  011  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTsON  &  Co.,  Boston. 

MR-  WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

•^  Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 
Address,  No.  2  Otis  i*LACK  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


n^ISS  MARY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHEE. 

Address:     O.  DITSON  &>  Co.,  Boston. 


Q  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156TREMONT  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickcring  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scab,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

7"    p.    CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

^RS.   WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

y^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelh-\m,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ti/TR.   JUNIUS   W    ///ZZ  (LeipsiciS6oto.863), 
■'■'■'■    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 

^  Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Knseiifble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  -Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 

yiR.  B.  J.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

^ERNHARD  LIS  TE MANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

]\/[R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 

m 

At  his  Music  Rooms, 

No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 

QEORGE~L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINGING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 
<>£    C.  D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


J^RNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 
Address 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 

QARLYLE    PETERS/LEA,  ' 
CONCERT  PIANIST  AND    TEACHER. 
Address  PETERSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 
279  AND  2S1  Columbus  Avenue,  Bog^oN,  Mass. 


Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND   ORGAN   LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 

PUGENE  THA  YER'S  STUDIO, 
■'-^  FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 

146  Tremont,  near  West  Street, 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  .-n  d  5  o'clock. 

JuUSS  UNDERWOOD 

WILL  RESUME  PIANO  LESSONS 
September  29th,  at  her  room  in  Lawrence  Building, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Applications  received  dai!y,  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  M. 


H. 


L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
{Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora^  or  Old  Italian  School 

of  Singifig. 

Pupil  of  Correlli^  Arlhurso7u,  Ahms.  Antault  and  Motte. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Qass  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 

-^YRON  JV.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 
WHITNEY,  ^       ~~ 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


^ILLIAM  y.  WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


CARL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Stosb, 
BO.STON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,   Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

where  Music  is  required. 

T,. „„„..)  Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

Leaders  .  J  Q^j,^^^,^ (-^^[_  jj    ejchLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


B. 


Jl^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  m. 


M' 


'ADAME   RUDERSDOKFF, 

JO  BOVLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Up  to  May,  then  for  live  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


y_  B.  SHARLAND, 


PIANO-FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 

READING   and    CHORAL   CONDUCTING. 

lyiLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND    TEACHER   OF   THE    PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


•TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Ordirs  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
B^*  This  Department  has  cltarge  0/  alltfu  Pianos  used  in 
iJie  Public  Sckools  0/ Boston. 

TALKS  ON  ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUVT.    8vo,  paper.  »l.OO. 
,*j(:  For  sale  bjj  all  Booksellers.    Seiit,  post-paid  on  receipt 
nf  price  by  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  co7itents  relate  mabily  to  the  Art  of  Music,  hit  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature  j  including  fro7n  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Revievrs  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  Ne-w  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringino;  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance; 
five  copies,  g  10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  RATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD  AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly S5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Bi;ilding 

News 8.00  "        « 

Dwight's  JouRNALOFMusicand  The  Boston  Medicaland  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        "      . 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  o/' Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  a«(^  Holmes  luillbe  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additional. 

j!^="  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Tlie  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  WIUSIC. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "The  Phil- 
osophical Library."    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  §3.60. 


Dr.  Pole  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  Under 
the  head  of  "The  Materi.il  of  Music,"  he  discasses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical 
nature  of  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
n.,  "  The  Elementaiy  Ai'rangements  of  the  Material," 
are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  musica 
sounds  by  steps  or  degrees  ;  musical  intervals ;  history 
of  the  musical  scale  ;  the  theoretical  nature  of  the 
diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form  ;  the  ancient  modes  ; 
modern  tonality  ;  the  modern  diatonic  scale  as  influ- 
enced by  harmony ;  the  chromatic  scale  ;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "Structure  of  Music," 
Part  in.,  the  author  takes  up  the  subjects  of  melody, 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  devoting  five  chapters  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  volume  wiU  possess  extraordinaiy 
interest  and  value.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

*^*For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  bi/  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MOTLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


CHINESE  BUDDHISM.  A  volume  of  Sketches, 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Critical.  By  Jo- 
seph Edkins,  Author  of  "  Religion  in  China," 
etc.  Volume  17  of  Philosophical  Library. 
'Cro\vn  8vo,  S4.50. 

This  is  a  book  of  remarkable  interest,  describ- 
ing the  entrance,  progress,  and  characteristics  of 
Buddhism  in  China,  and  coniaiuing  a  Life  of 
Budilha.  Dr.  Kdkins's  long  residence  in  China, 
and  his  thorough  study  of  all  the  historical  feat- 
ures of  reiigiun  in  Ciiina,  render  him  peculiarly 
competent  to  discuss  Chinese  Buddhism. 

MTRACLE  PLAYS  AND  SACEED  DRAMAS.  Au 
Historical  Survey.  By  Dr.  K.iRL  Hase.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.     Crown  8vo,  S3.00. 

CoxTENTS :  The  Mysteries  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
Polemic  Plays  and  Echoes  of  the  Mystery  ;  Re- 
vival of  the  Sacred  Drama  in  Spain  ;  Occasional 
Traces  of  the  Religious  Drama  in  the  French 
Classical  Tragedy  ;  Hans  Sachs  and  Lessing's 
"  Nathan  "  ;  The  Chnrch  and  the  Theatre. 

In  this  book  Professor  Hase,  whose  learning 
and  candor  admirably  qualify  him  to  write  on 
this  subject,  describes  the  rise  and  decline  of  the 
mysteriis  and  miracle  plays,  and  ihe  effect  of  the 
reliyious  play  on  later  dramatic  literature.  The 
book  has  a  special  interest  for  all  who  have  wit- 
nessed or  read  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberam- 
mergau. 

THE  TEAGEDY  OF  THE  UNEXPECTED,  and 
other  Stories.  By  Noka  Peeky,  auihur  of 
"  After  the  Ball,"  "  Her  Lover's  Friend."  etc. 
"  Liitle  Classic  "  style.     Flexible  covers,  SI. 2.5. 

All  these  stories  are  love  stories,  and  very  nice  stories  too. 
The  love  is  just  the  kind  that  seems  possible.  There  are 
no  wonderfol  rescues  or  hair-breadth  escapes,  but  just  the 
natural  difficulties  and  delights  which  seem  probable  iu 
ordinary  love  affairs.  And  the  girls  are  all  just  such  nice 
girls  as  young  men  expect  to  meet  sometime,  while  the 
fellows  are  the  kind  who  deserve  to  meet  such  girls.  —  Buf- 
falo Express, 

A   HOPELESS    CASE,      it  Novel.      By   Edgar 

Pawckxt.     "Little    Classic"    style.     Flexible 
covers,  Si. 25. 

A  thorongbly  delightful  novel,  keen,  witty,  and  emi- 
nently American.  —  Boston  TravtUer. 

A  fociety  novel,  charmingly  written.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  booka  of  the  season.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

SOCIALISM.  The  eighth  volume  of  Boston  Mon- 
day Lectures.  By  Joseph  Cook.  With  Pre- 
ludes on  Curreut  Kvcnis.     S1.50. 

The  pubjectfl  are  all  timely,  and  they  are  treated  in  that 
len-e  and  vigorouj«  :*tylc  for  which  the  lecturer  is  famous. — 
Church  and  State  (New  York). 

WOEDS  AND  THEIE  X7SES.  By  Richard 
Grant  Wiiitk.  New,  revised  edition.  12mo, 
S-.OO. 

EVEBY-DAY  ENGLISH.  A  sequel  to  "Words 
and  th'ir  Uses,"  By  Kichard  Grant  White. 
12mo,  S2.00. 

3Ir.  White  in  uftually  nggreflslre,  fK)meclmes  pentonalf 
bat  alwavB  rcvlable,  N'ob*>dy  has  a  keener  eye  for  popu- 
lar error?  of  i>(»eech,  nor  for  the  pret^ntioon  mistakefi  of 
«:ho]ar.«,  and  the  delight  with  which  thc*e  are  exposed  by 
the  author  ia  always  nbared  by  the  reader.  We  commend 
both  Tolumefl  an  exceedingly  entertainiog,  and  none  the 
leM  M  bfcauM  the  author  is  certain  to  set  them  think* 
*  Ing.  —  ttuiford  Courant. 

•«•  For  >aU  6y  BonksdUrt.  Sent ^ pott-paid ^  on  receipt 
of  price  tv  iht  Pubtishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MUTKOT  &  00,,  Boston,  Maaa 


O  B  E  R '  S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE, 

LUNCH  COUNTER. 

FANCY  OYSTERS, 
PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS, 

Table  d'hote  dinner,  from  i  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place,  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a 
first-class  Kestaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for 
prompt  service;  also.  Private  Dining  Rooms  for  families  or 
parties  after  concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of 
good  cooking. 

WINE  AND  CIGAES  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  till  12  o'cloeJc,  _P.  TUT, 

LOUIS  P.  OBBR,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 

Cafe  Restaurant. 


IMPORTED   WINES,    ETC. 

"WTiich.  are  highly  recommended. 


Dmner  and  Supper  Parties,  Clubs,  Literary, 
Musical^   College  Classes,  etc. 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

VOSSLER'S, 
Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ALFRED   MUDGE  &  SON, 

ri^AIN  Ayji  OliXAMEXTAI, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34,  School  St.,  Boston,  31ass, 

MUSICAL  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY. 


OUT-DOOR    BOOKS. 


WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  BURROUGHS.        WRITINGS  OF  H.  D.  THOREAU. 


)V^4.KE   liOBIN.     SI. 50. 

Oo^TENT3  :  The  Return  of  the  Birds  ;  In  the  Hemlocks  ; 
AJirondac  ;  Birds'-Nests ;  Spring  at  the  Capital;  Birch 
Urowsings  ;  The  Bluebird  ;  The  Invitation. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  as  a  careful  ob.^erver  of  nature,  and  one 
of  the  mo.-^t  fascinating  descriptive  writers,  is  an  author 
whose  reputation  will  constantly  increase;  for  what  he 
docs  is  not  only  an  addition  to  our  information,  but  to  the 
good  literature  that  we  put  on  the  shelf  with  Thoreau  and 
U'hite  of  Selbome.  —  HartfOTd  Courant. 

WIXTTJR   SdNSSIIs^E.     With  frontispiece  illustra- 

fcion.     $1.50. 

Contents  :  Winter  Sunshine  ;  Exhilarations  of  the  Road  ; 
The  Suow-Walkers ;  The  Fox ;  A  March  Chronicle ;  Au- 
tumn Tides  ;  The  Apple  ;  An  October  Abroad. 

This  is  a  very  charming  little  book The  minute- 
ness of  his  observation,  the  keenness  of  bis  perception, 
give  him  a  real  originality,  and  his  sketches  have  a  delight- 
ful oddity,  vivacit}',  and  freshness. —  The  Nation  (New 
York). 

BlUDS  A.NI>  jPOETS,  with  Other  Papers.  §1.50. 
Contents  :  Birds  and  Poets  ;  April ;  Touches  of  Nature  ; 
A  Bird  Medley  ;  Spring  Poems;  Our  lUiral  Divinity;  Em- 
erson; Ihe  Flight  of  the  Eagle  (Walt  lATiitman) ;  Before 
Genius;  Before  Beauty. 

There  is  about  these  essays,  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
charm  of  nature,  a  pastoral  pleasure,  a  deep  and  thorough 
enjoyment  of  country  beauty,  that  recalls  the  shepherds 
of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  The  first  paper  is  a  delightful 
essay  upon  birds  and  the  poets  who  sang  and  sing  of  ihem. 
—  London  Examiner. 

LOCUSTS    AND    WILD    HONEY.     *1.50. 

Contents  :  The  Pastoral  Bees ;  Sharp  Eyes ;  Is  it  going 
to  R:iia?  Speckled  Trout;  Birds  and  Birds;  A  Bed  of 
Boughs;  Birds'-Nesting;  The  Halcyon  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  one  of  nature's  most  persuasive  proph- 
ets. His  love  for  the  woods  and  the  fields,  and  all  that  is 
therein,  is  so  sincere  and  ardent  that  the  reader  is  brought 
under  its  spell  almost  unawares,  lie  is  a  close  and  cai-elul 
observer,  who  has  always  something  to  tell  us  about  the 
ways  of  nature  which  had  been  before  unnoticed.  Add  to 
this  that  he  is  a  man  of  singularly  subtle  imaginative  per- 
ception, with  a  rare  sense  of  humor,  whose  style  is  sim- 
plicity itself,  and  the  charm  of  his  writings  can  be  imag- 
ined. —  Philadelphia  North  American. 


Pictures  of  Country  Life,     By  Alice 
Gary.     $2.00. 

Healthful,  entertaining  reading.  —  The  Nation  (New 
York). 

Deephaven,    By  Sarah  0.  Jewett.    $1.25. 
Charming,  interesting,  absorbing.—  Boston  Transcript. 

lioadside  Poems.    Edited  by  Lucy  Lar 

COM.      $1.00. 

IHllside  and  Seaside  in  Poetry,    Ed- 
ited by  Lucy  Larcom,    $1.00. 

Full  of  the  atooKphere  and  the  sunlight  of  the  {^reat  ont- 
of-doorn  which  we  Instinctively  seek  in  uummer.  —  New 
York  Evening  Post 


WALDEN ;  or.  Life  in  the   Woods.    Sl.oU. 

Their  enchantment  never  palls  upon  the  sense  :  they 
charm  the  reader  into  love  of  the  scene,  if  not  of  the  writer, 
and  fill  his  memory  with  sweet  and  pleasant  im.iges  of  the 
beauty  and  mystery  of  Nature. —  New  York  Tribune. 

A   WEEK   ON   THE   CONCORD  AND  MER- 
RIMACK  RIVERS.    S1.50. 

If  any  would  steal  away  from  wintry  skies  into  the  r? 
gions  of  perpetual  summer,  let  him  take  the  proffered  hana 
of  Thoreau,  and  by  the  side  of  a  slender  New  Kngland  river 
walk  with  the  sages  and  poets  of  all  ages,  lie  t-anuol  help 
but  learn,  and  cannot  choose  but  admire. —  The  Jur/tpend- 
ent  (New  York). 

EXCURSLONS    IN    EIELD   AND   I'OREST. 

With  a  Biographical   Sketch  by  U.  W.  E^iERsoN,  and  a 

portrait.     §1.60. 

Contents  :  Biographical  Sketch,  by  R,  W.  Emerson  ; 
Natural  History  of  Massachusetts;  A  Walk  to  Wachusett; 
The  Landlord  ;  A  Winter  Walk;  The  Succession  of  Forest 
Trees;  Walking;  Autumnal  Tints;  Wild  Apples;  Night 
and  Moonlight. 

His  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  was  most 
thorough,  symp;ithetie,  and  profound  ;  and  his  descriptions 
are  of  the  best  in  literature.  His  "Excursions"  is  the 
most  original  book  we  have  lately  had,  as  well  as  the  moa: 
valuable  record  of  exact  observation  of  nature.  —  CiEOROE 
WiLUAM  Curtis. 

THE    MAINE!    WOODS.     §1.50. 

Contents  :  Ktaadn ;  Chesuncook ;  The  ,\llcga-sh  and 
East  Branch. 

His  power  of  observation  seemed  to  indicate  additional 
senses.  He  saw  as  with  microscope,  heard  as  with  ear- 
trumpet  ;  and  his  memory  was  a  photographic  register  of 
all  he  saw  and  heard.  —  R.  \V.  Emerson. 

CAPE  con.    ;i|;i.oo. 

Co^■TENTs  :  The  Shipwreck ;  Stage-Coach  View!> ,  The 
Plains  of  Nauset ;  The  Beach  ;  The  WelUleet  Oysterm;ui , 
The  Beach  Again  ;  Across  the  Cape  ;  The  Highland  I-ight; 
The  Sea  and  the  Desert;  Proviucetowu. 

A  thoroughly  fresh,  original,  and  interesting  book.  No 
one  who  cares  for  the  ocean  ami  its  beauty  can  read  these 
sketches  without  being  thoroughly  delighted  —  Boston 
Advertiser. 

LETTERS    TO    VARIOTS  PERSONS,  to\shivh 

are  added  a  few  Poems.     $1.50. 
A    YANKEE    IN   CANADA,      With   Anti-slavery 

and  Reform  Papers.     $1.50. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  describes  a  trip  to  Canada 


Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature,    By 

Principal  J.  C.  Shairi*.     $1.25. 

Full  of  learning  and  of  genuine  appreciation  of  the  po- 
etry of  Nature.  —  Portland  Press. 

My  Sinnmer  in  a  Garden,   By  CnARLiis 
Dudley  Warner.    $1.00. 

You  cannot  open  his  book  without  lighting  on  something 
fresh  and  fragrant.  —  New  York  Tribune. 

In  the    Wilderness,     By  Charles  1)ui> 
LEY  Warner.     75  cents. 
A  most  charming  book.  —  Portland  ^ress. 


%•  For  sale  hy  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid ^  on  receipt  of  price  hi/  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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toi0f)t's  f otirnal  of  dWu0ic. 


A  PAPER  OF  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 


Whole  No.  1027. 


BOSTON,  Saturday,  August  28,  1880. 


Vol.  XL.  No.  18. 


THE 


EMERSO 


PIANO  FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  Tliey 
have  been  \videly  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  couipare  favorably  with 

THE    BEST    MADE. 

The  EMERSON"  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  GJ  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595   Washington    St.,    Boston. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

FOR  SEPTEV13ER,  1880. 
CONTENTS. 

The  SxrLLWATER  TBiaEor.  XXEII.-XXVIII.  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrick. 

TwoscoRE  AND  Ten.     J.  T.  Trowbrid^e. 

S[R  \V.iLTER  Scott.     Thomas  Sergeant  Perry. 

PoLTTicAL  Responsibility  op  the  Individdal.  R.  li. 
Boioker. 

The  PERPETDiTr  of  Song.    James  T.  Fields. 

Au  Serieux.     Ellen  W.  Olney. 

Unaware.     Maurice  Thompson. 

Intimate  Life  of  a  Noble  German  Family.    Part  I. 

Women  in  Organizations.    Kate  Gannett  Wells. 

Each  SroE  the  Bridge:  A  Dutch  P.unting.  Alfred  B. 
Street, 

Reminiscences  op  Washington.  VI.  The  Harrison  Ad- 
ministration, ISil. 

Mas.  McWiLLiAMS  AND  THE  LiGHTNiNG.     Mark  Twain. 

West  Wind.     Celia  Thaxter. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge.     Richard  Grant  White. 

Progress  op  the  Presidential  Canvass. 

Such  Stdfp  as  Dreams  are  Made  op. 

Music. 

Recent  American  Fiction. 

Gold  WIN  Smith's  Cowper. 

Mr.  White's  Books. 

The  Contributors'  Club. 


3.5  cents;  yearly  subscription^  $4.00. 
HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  So  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLIS^IED  IN    18G7. 

Not  more   tlian  from    tliree  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Tliorou,!?li  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

"Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBUKG,  Director. 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    55,000     MkBE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  firstclass 
materials  and  workmanship  mil  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 


Special  Attention  is  given  to  KEPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  tlie  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

OHIOKBRINQ  &  SONS, 


136  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  GO. 

The  First  Established  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unetjualled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OP  BEAUTY  AND   CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  apiilication. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.   22  and  24  Ghurch  Street,  New  York. 

DRY  PKOCESS  OF  COPYING. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Musicians  to  our  New  Method  of  Copvtn'G,  by  which,  an  original  writing 
of  Music,  etc.,  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  the  expense  and  time  of  manuscript 
reduplication,  litkograpliiug  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copymg  hitherto  in  use.  To  Organists  and 
Leaders  of  cliurch-choirs,  Orchestral  Conductors,  Band-masters,  musical  organizations,  and  musicians  generally  — 
all  who  have  any  use  for  duplicate  or  manifold  copies  of  musicj  the  Hektograpli  will  be  found  invaluable,  as  from 
one  original  copy  made  in  the  Hektograpli  ink,  it  will  give  back  from  fifty  to  one  hmnlred  perfect  copies.  The  Hek- 
tograpli is  already  In  use  by  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  Conductors,  and  Musical  Societies. 

We  are  prepared  to  suply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  and  also 
with  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

For  Prices  and  other  particulars,  send  for  Circular. 
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Sl^u^ic  '^\M\^^tt$, 


NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS 


CURIOSITIES  or  MUSIC.    A  collection  of  Facts  not 

generally  known,   regardin(j  the  Music  of  Ancient  and 

'Savage  Nations.     (1.00).     By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON. 

Here  is  Musical  History  in  a  most  entertaining  form, 

tlie  salient  and  important  facts  being  wrought  into  very 

readable  stories  of  what  happened  in  China,  Japan,  India, 

Egypt,  Greece,  and  Ancient  Europe.  There  are  also  stories 

of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  early  days  of  Opera. 


Examine^our  Splendid  New  Books : 

For  Schools: 
SONG  BEI.I.S.    L.  O.  Emerson S  .30 

For  High  Schools: 
■WELCOME  CHORUS.    W.  S.  Tilden 1.00 

For  Snnday  Schools: 
WHITE  ROBES.    Abbey  and  Hunger 30 

For  Temperance: 

TEMP.  JE'W'EI.S.    Tenney  and  Hoffman .35 

TEMP.  EIGHTS.    Hugg  and  Servoss 12 

For  Sinqinq  Schools : 

VOICE  OF  \VOKSHrP.    L.  0.  Emerson 1.00 

TEMPLE.    W.  O.  Perkins 1.00 

JOHNSON'S  METHOD.   "A.  N.  Johnson 60 

For  Reed  Orqans : 
PAREOE  ORGAN  INSTRUCTION  BOOK. 

By  a.  N.  Johnson 1.50 

SUDD'S    NATIONAL    SCHOOL.      By  W.  F. 

Sudds 1.50 

U^"  Am/  Book  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER    DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

NEW    SONGS. 

BABrES  EYES .^ A.  E.  Eopes. 

BREAK  BEEAK J.  E.  Eudolphsen. 

LAST  GKEETING H.  Levi . 

OH,  FISHEE  BOY,  MY  OAYX Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME J.  Barnet. 

SPEINGTEME E.  Becker. 

THE  O^VL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT . .  Wm.  P.  Apthorp. 

Published  by 

CARL    PRUFER, 

34  'West  Street,  Boston. 

VASSAR   COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Pr.  F.  L.  EITTEK,  Director. 

An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL.  D.  D.,  President. 


SOM£  FAMOUS  SONGS. 

An  Art-Historical  Sketch. 
By  FANNIE  RAYMOND  EITTEE.    30  cents. 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 


An  Art-Historical  Study. 
By  FANNIE  RAYMOND  EITTEE. 


25  cents. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  Criticisms. 
ByBOBEET  SCHUMANN.    Edited,  translated,  and  an- 
notate* by  FA2.-SY  Eaymokd  Bitter. 

First  series,  third  edition,  .S3.76.     A  second  series  will 
shortly  be  issued. 

EDWARD  SCHUBERTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 

■WILLIAM  BEEVES,  London. 


T!ie  Berofiard  Listemann  Concert  Party. 


B.   LISTEMANN, 
E.  M.  HEINDL, 
JOHN  MULLALY, 


F.  LISTEMANN, 
ALEX.  HEINDL, 
H.  A.  GREENE, 


Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Boston. 


VOCAL  CULTURE. 


The  Cultivation  of  tlie  Voice  in  Elocuticn. 


^y  James  E.  Murdoch  &  William  Russell. 
Price,     ....     $1.25. 


The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  the  groundwork 
of  practical  elocution,  and  whatever  explanations  are 
needed  for  the  training  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  voice.  The  skill  "with  which  this  object  is 
accomplished  is  attested  by  the  greot  and  permanent  pop- 
ularity of  the  work. 

The  authors,  experienced  and  accomplished  ijractitioners 
in  their  capital  vocation,  know  well  what  is  wanted  by  the 
student  to  promote  his  acquirement  of  those  noble  and 
captivating  vocal  graces  so  Imninously  set  forth  by  Kush. 
Their  rules  and  exercises  for  developing,  increasing,  and 
improving  their  voice  in  volume,  quality,  compass,  and 
significance,  are  excellent  and  practicable.  What  is  said 
of  the  invigorating,  health-inspiring  effects  of  vocal  train- 
ing is  truth  well  told,  and  well  worth  remembering. — Ntiv 
York  Mirror. 


%*  For  sale  by  booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  by  the  publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


l/M  A  pp'Q  THROAT 


CURE 


Contains  iiigredients  never  before  used  in  a  remedy  for  affections  of  the 
'  Uirout  imd  voice.  Purely  vegetable;  vigorous  in  their  action;  liarmlejis  to 
iiilimt  or  adult;  and  inviiluable  to  singers  and  spenkers.  Convenient  to 
rnrrv  ;iTid  upc.  From  l)ru£<;ists,  price  'A5  cents;  or  address  E.  A.  OLDS, 
P.  O.  Box  2895,  New  York. 

-Th--  Hi.^t'Tt/  of  a  J'oice  Lost  and  TTon,"  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Enapp,  D.  D., 
xent,  jior^t-f'iit/,  on  application. 


Imperial  Upright  Grand  Piano. 
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McPHAIL    &    CO..   6.30  WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 


MME. BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  Kew  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Koom. 


J^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 

2lS  East  TeitxJi  Street,  Nctv  York  City. 


(^  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

COMPOSITIOK.S  FCENISHED  EOK  SPECIAi  OCCASIOKS. 

Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


QEORGE    T.   BULLING. 

TEACHER  OP  PIANO  AND  HARMONY. 

1^=  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, care 

Ameeicau  Art  Joubnal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


EXCELLENT  STORIES. 


SEALED  ORDERS.  By  Elizabeth  Stuaht 
Phelps,  author  of  "  The  Gates  Ajar,"  "Avis," 
etc.     SI. 50. 

One  ■would  need  to  go  far  and  search  diligently  before 
finding  stories  more  gweet  and  tender,  more  intense  in 
their  realism,  or  exhibiting  a  keener  or  more  womanly 
sympathy,  than  the  seventeen  which  are  contained  in 
Miss  Phelps's  latest  Tolume.  —  Boston  Journal. 

OLD  FRIENDS  AND  NEW.     By  Sarah  0 
jEWiiTT,  uuthor  of  '■  Deephaven  "  and  "  Play- 
days."     "  Little  Classic  "  style."    S1.25. 
Seven  short  stories.     The  season  is  not  likely  to  bring 
anything  more  wholly   delightful  to  lovers  of  the  beat 
light  literature.  —  New  York  Evening  FosC. 

THE  TWINS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN,  and 

Other  Sketches.    By  Bret  Harte.    "Lit- 
tle Classic  "  style.     Si. 25. 

In  "  The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain  "  Mr.  Harte  strikes 
the  full  notes  of  his  genius.  This  story  alone  would  bo 
enough  to  make  a  reputation.  —  -Scniner's  Monthly. 

AN  EARNEST  TRIFLER.  Twentieth  Edi- 
tion.    $l.-25. 

The  story  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  calculated 
to  hold  the  reader's  closest  attention  from  beginning  to 
end.  —  Boston  Coimyiercial  Bulletin. 


The  best  American  novel  that  has  appeared  fnce  ' 
Iiady  of  the  Aroostook.''  —  Philadelphia  BulleJn. 


The 


*;)f*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.      Sent.^  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTOK  EIFFLIE  >^t  CO.,  Ecston  Mas . 


HENRY  JAI[n  BOOKS. 


Confidence.     $1.50. 
The  American.     $2.00. 
The  Europeans.     $1.50. 
Roderick  Hudson.     $2.00. 
Watch  and  Ward.     $1.25. 
Transatlantic  Sketches.     $2.00. 
A   Passionate    Pilgrim,    and    othei 
Sketches.     $2.00. 


In  richness  of  ex]jression  and  splendor  of  liter- 
ary perff)rrii!U)ce,  we  rr.iiv  compare  liim  with  the 
greatest,  mid  Hnd  ndne  greater  than  he. — Allantn 
Moiilldij. 

A  delightful  (■ullurc  is  manifest  on  every  paf^e, 
—  Provif/ciici-  ,/o/inud. 

Easy,  i;rac('fiil,  and  direct  in  his  form  of  ex 
pressiou,  lie  has  large  constrnctivc  power,  iinil  a 
ina.stery  of  draniatic  effect  that  is  uimsM^i  with 
American  authors,  and  rare  in  tlie  antliors  of  any 
cotmtr)'  nt  the  present  day. —  Christian  /nielli 
genet  r  (N.  Y.). 

",•  t'lir  Mtff  hi/'tll  BiiolcKeltfr^.  Sfnt, /last  p/tij,  im  rrreipf. 
ofprire  hij  ttii-  Pi/hlintuTS, 

HOTJOHTON,MIFFLXN.«C0.,  BOSTON.  '<I(VSS. 
1^0   21  ASTOE  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 
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All  the  articles  not  credited  to  other  publications  were  ex- 
pressly ivrittenfor  thi^  Journal. 

Pnblisked  fortnirihtli/  by  Houghton,  iriFFLTN  &  Co., 
MostoH,  Mass.    Price,  lo  cents  a  number  ;  $2.jo  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  Cakl  Pkuefkb,  jo  IFest  Street,  A. 
"WlLLlA^ts  &  Co.,  2Ss  M'ashinyton  Street,  A.  K.  LORIXG, 
jbq  Washington  Street,  and  by  the  Pxiblishers;  inXelv  York 
by  A.  Brextano,  Jr.,  s9  Union  Square,  and  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  2/  Astor  Place;  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  H. 
Boner  &  Co.,  1102  Chestnut  Street;  in  Chicago  by  the  Chi- 
cago Music  Company,  5/2  State  Street. 


THE  MUSICAL  VERSIONS  OF 
GOETHE'S  "FAUST." 


BY  ADOLPHE    JULLIEN.' 


(Concluded  from  p.  130). 
VIII.     THE  "FAUSTS"   PUOJECTED  BY  BEETHO- 
VEN, MENDELSSOICN,  MEYERBEER,  ROSSINI  AND 
BOIELDIEU.    RESUME. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  study.  We  have  in  course  cited  or  com- 
mented on  some  tliirty  works,  endeavoring  to 
lend  an  equal  attention  to  the  principal  ones 
and  to  show  forth  their  real  value,  without 
regard  to  the  preferences  of  the  world.  We 
have  drawn  several  names  from  oblivion,  and, 
for  an  instant,  have  revived  these  authors 
and  their  works ;  and  then  we  have  studied 
at  some  length  the  four  capital  creations 
with  which  music  has  been  inspired  by  Goethe's 
drama.  The  Faust  of  Spohr  offered  only  a 
speculative  interest ;  it  was  curious  to  run 
through  an  opera  which  defied  all  competition 
for  a  long  time,  but  which  cannot  bear  com- 
parison with  any  one  of  the  three  rival  works. 
There  remain  then  Gounod,  Berlioz  and  Schu- 
mann, three  composers  of  great  talent,  or  of 
genius,  worthy  to  enter  the  list  and  to  contend 
which  will  best  comprehend  and  translate 
this  gigantic  poem  which  embraces  all  the 
universe,  beings  and  abstractions,  causes  and 
results,  realities  and  chimeras,  the  possible 
and  the  impossible. 

The  drama  of  Faust  is  like  a  mirror  which 
should  faithfully  retrace  to  our  eyes  the  whole 
life  of  the  poet.  To  see  the  successive  alter- 
ations it  has  undergone  under  his  hands,  one 
would  imagine  himself  a  witness  to  all  the 
transformations  of  Goethe ;  one  would  seem 
to  follow  the  immense  and  subtile  labors  of 
his  mind  during  the  latter  part  of  his  career. 
The  first  scenes,  which  appeared  in  1790, 
attach  themselves  to  his  youth.  Proud,  bold, 
passionate  at  the  beginning,  Goethe,  when  he 
resumed  the  work  and  composed  the  scenes 
which  were  published  in  1807,  to  complete  the 
First  Faust,  became  more  mysterious,  more 
symbolical.''  Finally,  during  nearly  thirty 
years,  he  conceived  and  caused  to  germinate  in 
his  mind  that  Second  Part,  that  strange  and 
striking  work,  defective  perhaps  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  but  which  only  genius  could  cre- 
ate. Goethe,  then,  has  in  some  sort  lived  his 
poem  of  Faust :  generous,  passionate,  roman- 
tic at  the  age  of  twenty;  enamored  of  antique 
art,  of  what  is  serious  and  calm,  on  his  return 
from  Italy;  seeking  finally,  in  his  mature  age, 
a  universal  eclecticism,  uniting  poesy  to  sci- 


1  We  translate  irom'^  Goethe  et  la  Musique:  Ses  Juye- 
ments,  son  Injiuence,  Les  Oeurres  qu^il  a  inspirees."  Par 
ADOLPHE  JuLLiE-v,  Paris,  ISSO.  —  Ed. 

2  We  may  cite  among  these  episodes  the  monologue  of 
Faust  after  the  departure  of  Wagner,  his  attempt  at 
suicide  interrvxpted  by  tlie  Easter  hymn,  the  double  prome- 
nade in  the  garden,  and  the  death  of  Valentine. 


ence,  the  spirit  of  antiquity  to  that  of  modern 
life. 

Beethoven,  as  afterwards  Jleyerbeer,  had 
during  his  whole  life  a  desire  to  put  Goethe's 
poem  into  music.  One  day  even,  about  1807, 
in  a  moment  of  good  humor,  he  wrote  a  Song 
of  the  Flea ;  but  his  attention,  suddenly  di- 
verted, was  obliged  to  return  to  more  pressing 
labors.  "  I  do  not  always  write  what  I  wish," 
he  said  sadly  to  his  friend  Bihler,  "  I  work  for 
money  !  But  when  the  bad  times  have  passed, 
I  will  write  what  will  please  myself,  for  art 
alone:  it  will  probably  be  Faust."^ 

Unhappily,  the  bad  times  never  passed,  and 
some  years  later,  when  the  literary  writer 
Kochlitz  proposed  to  him  on  the  part  of  the 
house  of  Iliirtel,  in  Leipzig,  to  compose  music 
for  Faust,  as  he  liad  done  for  Egmont,  Beet- 
hoven, then  all  absorbed  in  the  conception  of 
the  Ninth  Symphony,  replied  :  "  I  have  al- 
ready three  other  great  works  in  hand  for 
some  time  past;  they  are  partly  hatched  in 
my  head,  and  I  should  like  first  to  disem- 
barrass myself  of  them,  to  wit :  two  grand 
symphonies,  different  from  the  first  ones,  and 
an  oratorio.  That  will  be  long,  for,  you  see, 
since  a  certain  time  I  have  no  longer  the  same 
facility  for  writing,  I  wait  and  I  think  a  long 
time,  and  that  does  not  come  just  in  time 
upon  paper.  I  hesitate  to  commence  a  great 
work,  but  once  started,  it  goes  on."^  This 
was  in  July  1822.  Of  the  works  announced, 
no  one  saw  the  light  except  the  symphony 
with  chorus. 

Goethe,  we  have  said  before,  would  have 
been  pleased  to  have  had  his  Faust  put  into 
music  by  IMej'erbeer,  who  was  almost  on  the 
point  of  realizing  the  secret  desire  and  the 
prediction  of  the  poet ;  for  he  had  many  times 
the  idea  of  writing  a  score  of  Faust.  If  he 
renounced  this  project,  it  was,  it  seems,  from 
fear  of  disobliging  first  Spohr,  his  friend,  and 
then  M.  Gounod.  Nevertheless  Meyerbeer 
left  at  his  death  an  unfinished  work.  The 
Youth  of  Goethe,  the  drama  by  M.  Blaze  de 
Bury,  for  which  he  had  composed  a  very 
important  musical  part.  This  intermede  com- 
prises, besides  other  fragments  borrowed  from 
Goethe's  poem,  the  scene  of  the  Cathedral 
and  the  final  Hosanna  of  the  second  part. 
Unfortunately,  the  musician's  will,  confirmed 
by  the  French  tribunal,  expressly  forbade 
the  representation  and  the  publication  of  this 
work 

Mendelssohn  had  been  equally  struck  by 
the  grandeur  and  the  affecting  pathos  of  the 
drama  of  Goethe.  In  that  fruitless  quest 
after  a  good  opera  poem,  which  was  the  con- 
stant preoccupation  of  his  whole  life  and  the 
regret  of  his  age,  he  returned  by  preference 
and  as  if  by  instinct  to  the  ineffable  loves  of 
Doctor  Faust  with  the  young  orphan  girl,  to 
the  sombre  incantations  of  the  demon,  which 
he  felt  would  surely  inflame  his  imagination 
and  lend  more  of  tenderness  and  of  fantastic 
poesy  to  his  inspiration.  But  he  never  dared 
to  pass  beyond  the  thought  to  the  act  and  to 
write  the  first  notes  of  a  work  which,  never- 
theless, exercised  an  all-powerful  charm  over 
him. 


2  Schindler  :    Vie  de  Beethoven,  Sowinski's  translation, 
p.  204. 
«  Ibid,  p.  217. 


"  .  .  .  .  You  are  precisely  the  only  man 
who  could  aid  me  if  he  would!  "  he  wrote  in 
1843  to  his  dear  friend  Edouard  Devrient. 
"  Why  will  you  not  ?  Art  occupies  in  your 
heart  as  considerable  a  place  as  in  mine,  and 
we  have  been  in  accord  on  all  the  questions  we 
have  agitated.  Has  nothing,  then,  ever  fallen 
under  your  eyes  of  which  j'ou  might  make  a 
masterpiece  ?  Have  you  nothing  in  j'our 
portfolio  ?  Lately  I  have  thought  that,  if  one 
were  to  throw  into  as  few  verses  as  possible 
some  five  or  six  pieces  of  Shakespeare,  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  put  them  into  music. 
Do  you  not  think  the  same  ?  King  Lear,  for 
example,  —  or  then  again  Faust,  to  which  I 
am  always  coming  back  ?  .  .  .  ." 

Rossini,  also,  for  a  long  time  caressed  the 
idea  of  writing  an  opera  of  Faust  on  a  libretto 
which  Alexander  Dumas  was  to  prepare  for 
him.  Count  Pillet-Will,  whose  intimate  rela- 
tions with  Rossini  are  well  known,  has  given 
to  a  trust-worthy  person,  from  whom  we  have 
them,  the  following  details  upon  this  subject. 
Rossini  had  signed  with  Veron  a  contract,  by 
which  he  engaged  to  compose  for  the  Opera 
five  works  entirely  new,  in  different  kinds. 
The  first  was  Guillaume  Tell,  the  second  was 
to  be  Faust.  Some  time  after  the  representa- 
tion of  Robert  le  Diable,  he  went  to  find  Vcroii 
to  talk  with  him  about  his  future  opera;  but 
the  happy  director,  all  intoxicated  by  the 
success  of  a  work  which  he  pla3'ed  only 
against  his  inclination,  received  him  coldly, 
pretended  many  and  many  a  reason  for  de- 
ferring it:  in  short,  Rossini,  out  of  patience, 
tore  up  his  contract  on  the  spot,  and  went 
away.  A  short  time  after  that,  he  returned 
to  live  in  Italy.  There  he  received  one  day 
a  visit  from  Fetis,  and  showed  to  the  astonished 
musician  a  huge  score,  adding:  "This  is  a 
Faust  by  me." 

F^tis  himself  related  this  occurrence  to  the 
person  from  whom  we  have  learned  it.  Did 
Rossini  speak  the  truth,  or  was  this  one  of 
those  mystifications  of  which  his  mocking 
humor  was  so  fond  ?  We  do  not  know,  but 
we  wish  to  believe  that  he  was  not  joking. 
It  pleases  us  to  think  that  the  author  of 
Guillaume  Tell  could  not  withdraw  himself 
from  the  charm  which  Goethe's  poem  exercised 
over  the  imaginations  of  the  elite,  that  he  had 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  write,  and  that, 
alone,  with  no  other  object  but  his  own  pleas- 
ure, he  had  composed  an  entire  opera,  with 
the  fixed  idea  that  it  should  never  see  the 
light.  It  is  true  that  we  find  no  mention  of 
this  work  in  the  list  of  the  unpublished  works 
of  Rossini  which  appeared  just  after  his 
death  ;  perhaps  he  had  destroyed  or  lost  it. 
None  the  less  does  it  appear  established  that 
we  owe  to  the  indifference  of  Veron  our  hav- 
ing never  seen  this  genius  of  light  and  out- 
ward passion  at  close  quarters  with  the  sombre, 
chaste  and  naive  poetry  of  the  master  of 
Weimar. 

On  his  part,  Boieldieu,  without  being  vividly 
moved  by  the  poem  of  Goethe,  was  solicited 
to  set  it  to  music  by  a  well  known  author, 
who  saw  there  a  chance  of  one  more  success 
for  a  certain  style  of  drama.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  Boieldieu  wrote  Les  Deux  Nuits 
that  Antony  Beraud,  the  friend  of  Frederic 
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Soulie,  afterwards  director  of  the  Opera-Com- 
ique,  made  him  the  offer  —  well  enough  re- 
ceived at  first — to  arrange  the  Faust  as  a 
comic  opera  on  liis  account.  Beraud  has  him- 
self related,  in  a  newspaper  article,  the 
propositions  he  had  made  in  this  sense  to  the 
celebrated  composer,  the  hesitations  of  the 
latter,  his  indecision  and  finally  his  refusal. 
Boieldieu,  it  seems,  had  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  to  make  with  his  cooperation  a 
work  a  grand  tra-loAa  ;  these  were  the  musi- 
cian's own  expressions.  Proud  of  such  an 
honor,  Beraud,  who  was  then  working  at  a 
drama  of  Faust  for  the  Porte-Saint-Martin, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Merle,  assistant  direct- 
or of  that  theatre,  had  the  idea  of  transform- 
ing this  drama  into  a  comic  opera,  in  spite  of 
the  first  opposition  of  his  fellow-worker, 
which  he  had  no  diffculty  in  overcoming; 
and  some  days  afterwards  he  submitted  to 
the  musician  the  plan  of  a  Faust  turned  in- 
to a  comic  opera,  with  a  femmine  Mephis- 
topheles. 

But  Boieldieu  had  already  changed  his 
mind,  and  he  presently  returned  the  poem  to 
Beraud,  with  a  very  amiable  letter,  in  which, 
while  manifesting  a  desire  to  be  his  collabo- 
rator for  some  subject  that  should  be  original, 
and  possibly  a  trifle  diabolical,  and  while 
recognizing  the  piquant  details  and  the  dra- 
matic effects  which  this  piece  would  present, 
above  all  with  the  devil  in  the  guise  of  a 
pretty  woman,  yet  he  did  not  believe  he  could 
accept  his  offer  for  the  following  reason  :  "  As 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  telling  you,  M. 
Scribe  has  treated,  or  is  to  treat  this  subject 
for  Feydeau.  He  designs  it  for  M.  Meyer- 
beer, and,  as  I  have  been  in  the  confidence  of 
this  project,  it  would  be  an  unhandsome  pro- 
ceeding on  my  part  to  engage  you  to  treat  it 
for  the  Opera-Comique."  Whether  this  were 
the  real  reason  or  only  a  pretext  in  order  not 
to  disoblige  Beraud  by  a  groundless  refusal, 
certain  it  is  that  Boieldieu  did  not  undertake 
to  cope  with  the  vast  conception  of  Goethe, 
for  which  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say  he 
was  not  at  all  prepared.  The  musician's  let- 
ter of  refusal  is  dated  March  9,  1828.  Nine 
mouths  afterwards,  on  the  20th  October,  the 
first  representation  of  Beraud's  grand  drama 
took  place  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin.  It  ob- 
tained a  brilliant  success,  to  which  the  sweet 
and  melodious  inspu-ations  of  Boieldieu  would 
no  doubt  have  added  nothing  —  even  if  they 
had  not  hurt  it. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  musicians,  who, 
more  happy  than  Beethoven,  liossini  and 
Meyerbeer,  have  been  able  to  give  free  course 
to  their  inspiration,  and  allow  their  soul  to 
sing  as  it  was  moved  and  troubled  by  the  read- 
in"  of  this  admirable  poem. 

Schumann  is  the  only  one  among  them  who, 
after  the  example  of  Goethe,  has  made  of  his 
musical  conception  the  work  of  his  whole  life; 
who  has  translated  the  aspirations  of  its  dif- 
ferent ages;  who  has,  so  to  speak,  lived  the 
life  of  his  personages.  This  complete  simili- 
tude with  his  model  gives  him  already  an  in- 
contestable superioi-ity  over  his  rivals.  But 
he  has  also,  over  Berlioz  and  over  M.  Gou- 
nod, the  precious  advantage  of  being  essen- 
tially German  in  mind,  heart  and  tendencies; 


of  seizing,  consequently,  better  than  any  one, 
the  most  secret  meanings,  the  most  abstract 
thoughts,  the  most  mysterious  depths  of  the 
German  poem.  Thus,  compare  the  episodes 
of  the  Garden  and  of  the  Cathedral  (the  only 
two  which  both  he  and  his  rivals  have  treated), 
and  instantly  his  superiority  will  flash  upon 
the  eyes  of  all,  without  searching  in  the  other 
parts  of  his  work,  which  abound  in  inspira- 
tions of  the  first  order,  and  which  bear  on 
every  page  the  undeniable  mark  of  genius. 

M.  Gounod  and  Berlioz  have  the  advantage, 
rather  insignificant  in  its  kind,  over  their  rival, 
of  having  been  able  to  complete  their  work ; 
the  one  with  the  care  and  the  research  which 
he  brought  erewhile  to  his  least  productions, 
the  other  with  liis  eager  passion  and  his 
romantic  enthusiasm.  J^ach  work  bears,  pro- 
foundly graven  on  it,  the  imprint  of  the  artist ; 
the  one  remarkably  elaborated,  finely  chiseled, 
filled  with  a  gentle  passion  and  a  chaste  rev- 
erie, but  sullied  now  and  then  by  trickery  and 
aft'ectation ;  the  other,  more  powerful,  more 
vigorous,  full  of  burning  passion  and  of  fever- 
ish ardor.  The  one  seduces,  charms,  intoxi- 
cates ;  the  other  seizes,  dominates,  exalts. 
The  one  is  the  work  of  a  reflective  inspira- 
tion, the  other  of  an  ardent  imagination. 

Goethe  may  count,  then,  with  good  right, 
among  the  musical  works  which  his  poem  has 
inspired,  at  least  three  exceptional  creations, 
one  of  them  truly  incomparable.  Around 
these  three  stars  gravitate  numerous  satellites. 
Around  the  names  of  Schumann,  of  Berlioz, 
of  Gounod,  shine  with  a  tempered  lustre  those 
of  Spohr,  of  Mile.  Bertin,  of  Lindpaintner, 
of  Eadziwill,  and  of  so  many  others,  who,  in 
default  of  success  and  glory,  have  had  the 
precious  honor  of  measuring  themselves  with 
genius,  and  have  thus  merited  that  their  name 
should  not  die. 

And  who  can  tell  the  secrets  of  the  future? 
Perhaps  one  day  some  new  name  will  shine 
by  the  side  of  those  who  have  been  the  most 
favored  of  fortune ;  perhaps  there  will  arise 
some  man  of  genius  who  will,  create  yet 
another  masterpiece  upon  the  poem  of  the 
master,  and  who  will  come,  anew,  after  Gou- 
nod, after  Berlioz,  after  Schumann,  at  once  to 
confirm  by  his  attempt,  and  to  contradict  by 
his  success,  this  severe  prediction  of  Goethe : 
"  The  Faust  is  essentially  a  work  which  can- 
not be  measured  entire  ;  every  attempt  to  give 
the  complete  understanding  of  it  must  fail. 
It  is  necessary,  moreover,  to  take  account  of 
one  thing,  which  is  that  the  first  part  is  the 
expression  of  a  thought  still  beset  with  ob- 
scurity. This  very  obscurity  exercises  an  at- 
traction over  men,  and  they  strive  to  triumph 
over  it,  as  over  every  insoluble  problem." 


MEPIIISTOPHELIAN  MUMMERY. 
Most  of  our  contemporaries  have  launched 
forth  into  lavish  praise  of  Boito's  "  Mefistofele ;  " 
and  we  suppose  we  ought  also  to  have  gone  mad 
over  it,  and  done,  the  usual  amount  of  ecstatic 
raving.  But  there  are  certain  reasons  for  our 
moderation,  or  rather  for  our  silence.  Wc  do 
not,  at  the  best,  think  very  liiglily  of  Italian 
opera,  at  any  rate  as  cultivated  in  England,  as  a 
branch  of  musical  art;  we  do  not  like  the  upcs 
to  whicli  it  is  [mt;  and  we  have  a  special  aversion 
to  tlie  degradation  of  music  and  the  distortion 
of   pure   art   which   this   particularly  Mepliisto- 


phelian  opera  displays.  It  has  portions  which 
come  within  the  realm  of  pure  art,  there  is  no 
doubt;  but  they  are  injured  by  their  connection. 
It  has  been  "  an  immense  success,"  "  the  feature 
of  the  1880  season,"  a  "veritable  triumpli,"  and 
so  forth ;  and  as  these  facts  have  had  so  many 
chroniclers,  there  was  the  less  need  tliatwe  should 
occupy  our  space  by  recording  tliem.  Notwith- 
standing its  thousand-and-one  tnnnpeters,  how- 
ever, we  must  protest  against  the  tendency  of 
things  which  "  Mefistofele "  illustrates.  We 
shall,  doubtless,  protest  in  vain  —  but  we  shall 
still  protest.  We  have  had  a  "Ride  to  the 
abyss,"  and  have  seen  Faust  "  Delivered  to  the 
Flames ; "  now  we  are  bidden  to  rise  to  cooler 
and  serener  localities,  and  listen  to  a  "  Prologue 
in  Heaven."  Ye  gods,  what  next?  To  what 
further  uses  is  music  to  be  put  ?  To  what  still 
more  daringly  impious  lengths  will  these  degrad- 
ers  of  the  divinest  of  all  the  arts  be  led  by  their 
feverish  thirst  after  originality  ?  Nothing  seems 
to  escape  the  prying  eyes  of  these  hunters  after  a 
name,  and  no  subject  seems  too  sacred  to  be  "  set 
to  music  "  by  this  erratic  and  epileptic  school  of 
composers.  We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  be 
prudish  in  these  matters ;  but  we  think  these 
modern  Athenians,  in  their  desire  to  hear  some 
new  thing,  should  exhaust  earth  before  going 
either  to  heaven  or  to  hell  for  a  libretto.  We 
have  no  words  to  express  our  supreme  contempt 
for  the  corrupt,  meretricious,  depraved  taste 
which  writes  musical  "prologues  in  heaven," 
tries  to  paint  the  laughter  of  fiends  by  clarinets 
and  fiddles,  and  dares  to  attempt  to  realize  by 
musical  cacophony  the  sensations  of  a  miserable 
wretch  about  to  be  delivered  to  the  tortures  of 
the  damned.  If  earth  is  not  enough  for  these 
musical  maniacs,  let  them  keep  their  impious 
hands  away  from  heaven,  and  confine  their  frantic 
efi^orts  to  the  other  place.  Or,  if  they  have 
exhausted  (!)  the  almost  boundless  possibilities  of 
earth,  with  its  ever-varjing  kaleidoscope  of  human 
life,  and  human  love,  and  human  woe,  and  cannot 
write  any  original  melodies  or  harmonies  nor  de- 
vise any  new  musical  situations,  let  them  acknowl- 
edge that  their  occupation  is  gone.  The  "  pro- 
logue in  heaven  "  style  of  music  may  or  may  not 
be  to  the  taste  of  those  critics  who  have  fallen  so 
violently  in  love  with  Boito's  opera  as  a  whole — • 
it  is  certainly  not  to  ours ;  and  we  should  consider 
ourselves  traitors  to  -  the  btJst  interests  of  art  if 
we  did  not  cry  out  against  such  profanations  of 
music.  There  have  been  great  composers  of 
pure  music  whose  works  will  always  be  heard 
because  they  appeal  to  the  artistic  sense  in  man; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  composers  whose 
vagaries  we  condemn  may  be  able  to  walk  worthily 
in  the  steps  of  the  illustrious  dead.  If  they  are, 
let  them  show  it;  by  their  fruits  we  shall  know 
them.  If  not,  let  them  be  forever  silent.  We 
have  enough  good  music  to  form  a  museum  of 
great  composers ;  but  if  the  moderns  can  add 
nothing  better  than  "  prologues  in  heaven,"  we 
had  better  close  the  list,  mark  the  last  two  centu- 
ries as  "  the  musical  epoch,"  and  regard  the  vein 
as  worked  out.  If  no  other  Purcells,  Baehs, 
Ilaydns,  Mozarts,  Bcethovens,  Spohrs,  or  Mendels- 
sohns  are  ever  to  appear  to  the  end  of  all  time, 
we  have  at  least  one  of  each  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  their  works  can  never  die.  The  world  will 
worship  at  the  old  shrines  until  newer  and  better 
ones  are  erected.  We  have  at  least  enough  pure 
and  beautiful  music  to  fill  a  very  large  library, 
even  if  no  more  should  ever  be  written ;  and  its 
beauty  can  never  become  threadbare.  These 
composers  did  not  degrade  their  art :  they  exalted 
it  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  grandeur.  "Prologues 
in  Heaven  "  do  degrade  it,  and  posterity  can  very 
well  spare  the  heap  of  rubbish  which  has  of  late 
years  accumulated  under  the  hands  of  composers 
of  that  ilk. — Lon.  Mas.  Standard. 


August  28,  1880.] 
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Concluded  from  page  132. 

We  will  now  advance  to  the  period  of  Gluck. 
He  began  lii.s  career  as  a  writer  of  Italian  operas. 
On  this  Italian  modern  (for  then  it  was  modern) 
model  Gluck  recited  the  whole  storj'  in  what  they 
call  "  dry  recitative  "  (recilalino  secco)  or  recita- 
tive, accompanied  only  with  the  harjjsichord  and 
with  the  bowed  instruments,  to  sustain  the  bass 
note,  interspersed  with  one  or  other  of  the  five 
classes  of  aria.  He  attained  great  celebrity,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  engaged  to  write  for 
the  King's  Theatre  in  London.  Here  he  sup- 
posed that,  his  works  being  unfamiliar,  a  pasticcio 
would  supply  all  that  was  necessary,  and  there- 
fore his  opera,  La  Cadula  de'  GigaiUi,  was  a  col- 
lection of  pieces  from  several  of  his  other  operas 
adapted  to  a  new  text,  and  the  work  produced 
small  effect.  This  brought  upon  him  the  convic- 
tion that  music,  to  fuKill  its  highest  functions, 
must  be  written  for,  and  written  to,  the  situation 
in  which  it  was  presented ;  that  an  adajjtation  of 
old  music  to  new  words,  or  new  words  to  old  mu- 
sic misrepresented  both,  and  that  the  true  dra- 
matic qualities  could  only  be  fulfilled  if  words 
and  music  were  written  for  each  other,  and  ivhen 
these  both  belong  to  the  situation  for  which  they 
were  designed.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  idea 
wliich  had  been  germinated  by  the  Florentines, 
in  their  institution  of  recitative  and  thence  of  the 
opera.  Sucli  had  been  set  forth  at  length  by  that 
distinguished  Venetian  amateur,  Benedetto  JMar- 
cello,  who  in  1720,  published  an  essay  on  dramatic 
music  "  II  teatro  alia  modo,"  in  which  he  satir- 
ized the  vices  of  the  dramatic  music  of  the  time. 
It  became,  hereafter,  the  province  of  Gluck  to 
put  the  theory  of  JIarccllo  into  practice.  Gluck, 
for  many  )-ears,  pondered  this  new  view,  although 
in  its  novelty  it  was  but  a  revival  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  dramatic  element  in  music.  He  met 
with  a  poet,  Calzabigi,  who  entirely  agreed  with 
him  in  this  perception  of  dramatic  propriety',  and 
wrote  for  him,  and  with  him,  and  into  his  very 
thoughts,  the  te.\t  of  the  opera  of  Alceste. 

This  was  produced  in  Vienna,  in  17(j7.  It  was 
an  extraordinary  change  from  -what  had  been 
heard  before,  and  met  with  very  great  success. 
In  consequence  of  this  success  Gluck  thought 
that  still  higher  things  were  possible  to  music 
than  had  been  hitherto  accomplished.  He  knew 
that  the  resources  of  the  Paris  Theatre  exceeded 
those  in  any  other  capital;  he  knew  the  great 
powers  of  scenic  effect,  and  how  all  the  accesso- 
ries then  incident  to  the  stage  were  to  be  met  with 
in  Paris.  He  went  thither  for  the  sake  of  extend- 
ing his  practice  in  the  composition  of  opera,  and 
he  brought  forward  his  opera  of  '  Iphigenie  en 
Aulide  with  a  success  which  fully  realized  all  his 
desires.  But  here  he  was  bound  by  the  exigency 
of  the  French  opera  of  intermixing  with  his  mu- 
sic very  much  dancing.  He  met  with  the  famous 
Vestri,  another  instance  of  French  recourse  to 
Italian  genius,  for  although  the  French  is  the 
dancing  nation  of  all  the  world  by  universal  ad- 
mission, this  great  Vestri,  who  bears  the  title  in 
French  annals  of  "  Le  dieu  de  la  danse,"  was 
ItaUan  born,  and  added  the  "  s  "  to  the  end  of  his 
name  only  after  he  had  been  some  years  settled 
in  France.  When  then  Iphigenie  was  to  be  pro- 
duced, Vestri  went  to  Gluck  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  ballet.  He  said  he  must  have  his 
gavotte,  he  must  have  his  allemande,  he  must  have 
his  bourre'e.  Gluck  exclaimed,  "  Agamemnon 
never  danced  a  gavotte  !  "  Vestri  replied,  "  So 
much  the  worse  for  Agamemnon ;  the  people  of 
Paris  cannot  witness  an  opera  without  one  " ;  and 
consequently  such  dances  were  necessarily  in- 
serted into  the  drama  which  represented  the  woe 


of  Agamemnon  compelled  to  sacrifice  his  daugh- 
ter in  order  to  propitiate  Diana  for  fair  winds  to 
carry  the  Greeks  to  Troy. 

We  find  in  Handel  the  representation  of  sev- 
eral characters  contained  in  one  piece  of  music, 
but  they  have  still  this  stagnant  quality  of  singing 
so  many  asides  together,  and  never  addressing 
one  another.  A  composer  who  is  only  known  by 
name,  for  I  have  never  been  able  to  meet  with 
any  specimen  of  his  works,  Logroscino,  is  said  to 
have,  in  some  operas  he  wrote  for  the  small 
theatre  in  Naples,  represented  continuous  action 
in  music,  and  to  have  had  great  success.  Nicolo 
Piccini,  afterwards  the  rival  of  Gluck  in  the  great 
Paris  musical  warfare,  extended  the  idea,  and  in 
his  opera.  La  huona  Figliunla,  there  are  specimens 
of  long-continued  music  during  a  varied  action, 
where  the  characters  address  one  another,  where 
sometimes  each  sings  his  own  sentiment  aside 
while  others  sing  theirs,  and  where  this  particular 
element  in  lyrical  composition  is  brought  to  a  very 
high  standard.  This  was  set  to  a  text  founded 
on  our  Richardson's  novel  of  Pamela.  The  opera 
had  an  immense  success,  and,  in  consequence  of 
it,  Piccini's  fame  was  very  greatly  extended. 

The  particular  combination  of  characters  and 
continuation  of  action  has  its  highest  example  in 
the  masterpieces  of  INIozart,  and  we  need  but  re- 
fer to  the  great  finale  of  Don  Giooanni,  to  the 
finale  of  each  act  of  Figaro,  and  to  the  sextet  in 
the  second  act  of  Don  Giovanni,  to  perceive  the 
utmost  to  which  the  dramatic  musical  art  has  }et 
attained;  the  utmost  to  which  it  seems  possible 
human  genius  can  ever  reach.  The  only  prob- 
ability that  dramatic  music  may  exceed  these  ex- 
amples may  be  in  the  choice  of  a  loftier  subject 
than  the  gallantries  of  Don  Giovanni  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Count's  valet  in  Figaro.  But  with 
the  application  of  such  resources  to  a  great  tragi- 
cal or  a  great  religious  subject,  the  opera  is 
capable  of  becoming  the  greatest  development  of 
the  musical  art.  It  is  especially  to  be  noticed,  in 
these  works  of  Mozart,  that  all  the  principles  of 
musical  construction  are  manifestly  fulfilled,  and 
that  while  they  illustrate  the  action,  while  they 
express  and  dc"claim  the  text,  the  musical  com- 
position is  in  itself  so  complete  and  so  perfect 
that  were  the  words  withdrawn  we  should  still  be 
delighted  to  hear  the  music ;  were  the  action  im- 
perceptible, one  still  would  feel  his  musical  sense 
satisfied  in  the  admirable  pieces  which  these  works 
present. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  a  particular  quality  in 
dramatic  composition  much  vaunted  of  late  as  a 
novelty  due  exclusively  to  one  composer,  and 
characterized  by  the  German  term  of  leit-motif. 
The  rise  of  this  may  grow  to  be  an  abuse,  and 
one  must  bear  in  mind  the  remark  of  one  of  the 
humorous  journals  on  some  more  or  less  recent 
performance  of  the  kind,  that  the  Portuguese 
proverb  Byron  quoted  may  be  applied  to  some  of 
the  works  in  question,  and  we  may  say  that  "  Val 
halla  is  paved  with  good  motives,"  and  those  mo- 
tives are  not  always  realized.  One  finds  a  par- 
ticularly strong  anticipation  of  this  allusion  to  a 
musical  idea  that  has  been  previously  stated  in 
the  first  finale  of  Beethoven's  Fidelia.  In  the 
scene  in  this  opera  where  the  governor  of  the 
prison,  Pizarro,  requires  Rocco,  the  jailor,  to  ful- 
fill his  dreadful- purpose  upon  the  prisoner,  Flores- 
tan,  he  has  described  the  contemplated  murder, 
and,  after  exclaiming  "  Ein  Stoss,"  sings  to  four 
notes,  with  terrible  emphasis,  "  Und  er  vers- 
tummt."  In  the  finale,  Rocco  is  pleading  for  the 
prisoners  to  be  allowed  to  range  the  prison-yard, 
and  enjoy  for  the  first  time  the  fresh  air  of  heaven. 
Pizarro  is  angered  to  find  them  at  large,  and  de- 
mands how  has  this  man  dared  without  order  to 
set  them  for  a  while  at  liberty  ?  No  word  is  in 
the  text  replied ;  but  in  the  orchestra  are  those 
four  notes  by  which  we  read  the  conscience  of 


Pizarro  —  that  he  feels  he  has  confessed  his  in- 
tention to  nuu'der  his  victim  —  that  he  has  made 
this  man  his  confidant,  and,  of  course,  as  he  has 
made  him  his  confidant,  he  cannot  deny  him  the 
privilege  which  he  has  used,  of  giving  the  pris- 
oners a  few  moments  of  freedom. 

The  same  appropriation  of  a  musical  idea  to 
the  constant  expression  of  one  specialty  may  be 
noticed  in  the  Freischiilz  of  Weber,  where  the 
intluence  of  the  evil  spirit  is  always  indicated  by 
that  particular  tremolo  with  the  soft  note  upon  the 
drum,  together  with  the  pizzicato  for  the  basses. 
Again,  in  his  Eurganthe,  by  that  peculiar  passage 
which  occurs  in  the  centre  of  the  ovei-ture  in 
slower  tempo  than  the  rest  of  the  movement,  with 
muted  violins,  which  is  always  used  in  the  opera 
when  allusion  is  made  to  that  ghost  story,  which 
is  the  means  employed  to  injure  the  character  of 
Euryanthe.  Let  us  look  furtlier  :  there  is  scarcely 
to  be  met  with  in  an  Italian  opera  a  mad  scene, 
where  the  prima  donna  lets  down  her  back  hair, 
but  she  is  sure  to  sing  some  portions  of  the  love 
duet  she  had  with  the  tenor  in  the  first  act.  And 
in  all  the  operas  of  this  century,  where  it  has  been 
found  convenient,  is  displayed  a  natural,  but  not 
lavish  use  of  this  resource.  The  resource  is  not 
confined  to  dramatic  music. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  an  application  of  the  same 
thing,' that  in  setting  even  music  for  the  church 
the  recurrence  of  a  musical  idea  at  a  later  portion 
of  the  text,  which  idea  was  previously  heard  with 
other  words,  is  employed  by  the  composer  to 
throw  the  light  of  that  former  text  upon  the  latter 
e.xpression.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  in  some 
settings  of  the  canticle  2'e  Deuin  that  when  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  hymn  the  words  come,  "  Day 
by  day  we  magnify  Thee,"  the  same  musical 
phrase  is  approi)riated  which  is  set  to  the  words, 
"  We  praise  Thee,  O  God."  To  magnify,  to 
praise,  are  one  outpouring  of  the  heart ;  and  the 
sense  of  this  magnifying  and  worshipping,  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  hymn,  is  aggrandized  and 
made  more  forcible  by  such  musical  reference  to 
the  corresponding  words  at  the  outset  of  the  can-^ 
tide.  And  in  sucli  manner  as  this,  the  principle, 
of  recurrent  musical  ideas  is  to  be  used,  not  as  a 
pantomime  trick  of  bringing  up  a  stage  goblin,  but 
as  a  very  high  medium  of  enforcing  the  musical 
meaning.  Further,  it  is  not  confined  to  vocal 
composition  alone,  but  I  maintain  that  in  the 
symphony  in  C-minor  of  Beethoven,  when  in  the 
last  movement  the  theme  of  the  scherzo  recurs, 
this  is  quite  as  much  an  application  of  the  princi- 
ple of  leit-motif  as  anything  tliat  has  occurred  in 
recent  operas.  This  is  to  recall  in  the  midst  of 
the  grand  heroic  movement  whatever  sentiment 
the  composer  designed  to  express  in  the  music  of 
the  scherzo;  and  this  was  not  original  in  Beet- 
hoven, because  in  a  symphony  of  Haydn  in  B,  which 
is  very  little  known,  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
and  in  precisely  the  same  situation,  namely,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  movement,  there  occurs  a  phrase 
from  the  minuet  of  the  same  symphonj-.i 

Again,  in  the  first  quartet  of  Mendelssohn  for 
violins,  at  the  end  of  the  last  movement  occurs 
that  lovely  melody  in  E-fiat,  which  opens  the  first 
movement.  In  the  second  quartet  he  begins  with 
the  melody,  which  he  had  previously  set  to  words, 
and  the  reference  to  which  setting  is  a  very  strong 
index  toward  comprehending  the  expression  in- 
tended by  the  whole  quartet,  and  the  '(juartet 
terminates  with  the  same  song  set  forth  at  length 
which  is  only  hinted  at  in  the  beginning.  That 
is  the  quartet  in  A-rainor.  Then  again,  in  his 
octet,  there  recurs  in  the  midst  of  the  last  move- 
ment, a  portion  of  the  scherzo  which  is  interwoven 
with  the  themes  of  the  last  movement,  most  in- 
geniously combined,  and  the  one  is  made  to  form 

^  This  little  Haydn  symphony  was  performed  in  one  of 
the  Harval'd  Symphony  Concerts  here  in  Boston  about 
twelve  years  ago.  —  ii'ti. 
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a  counterpoint  to  the  other.  Hero  again  we  find 
this  application  in  instrumental  music  of  the  ele- 
ment that  I  think  is  very  valuable,  but  by  no 
means  a  recent  acquisition  in  the  operatic  treasury. 

We  have  to  distinguisli  now  between  what  the 
French  call  their  grand  opera  and  their  comic 
opera,  understanding  that  the  term  comic  does 
not  signify,  as  in  ordinary  speech,  matter  for  jest 
and  laughter  and  fun,  but  the  comic  opera  corre- 
sponds with  what  was  here  called  the  ballad 
opera,  or  the  opera  of  the  days  of  Purcell ;  an 
opera,  namely,  in  which  there  is  song,  but  in 
which  mucli  is  spoken.  And  this  has  in  France 
a  very  curious  origin.  A  patent  for  the  perfornv 
ance  of  the  lyrical  drama  was  granted  specially 
to  the  Academie  Ro^-ale.  It  was  therefore,  for- 
bidden to  sing  on  the  stage  of  any  other  theatre. 
There  were,  however,  performed  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  spoken  dramas,  which  were  interspersed 
with  songs ;  these  songs  were  set  to  popular  tunes, 
and  when  the  situation  for  their  insertion  occurred 
a  scroll  was  displayed,  on  which  the  words  were 
written  at  length  and  in  large  characters;  the 
band  played  the  tune,  and  the  audience  sang  the 
song.  From  this  has  been  developed  the  Vaude- 
ville, and  thence  the  opera-comique  of  the  French 
stage. 

Corresponding  with  the  opera-comique,  which 
has  —  more  than  our  ballad  operas  possess  —  some 
occasional  largely  developed  pieces,  is  the  sing- 
spiel  of  the  German  stage,  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  it  has  been  so  highly  developed  that 
many  of  the  best  works  in  the  German  school  are 
of  this  structure.  Such  are  the  Seraglio,  the 
Zaitberflijte  of  Mozart,  the  FreiscldUz  of  Weber, 
the  Faust  of  Spohr,  and  many  others  which  might 
be  named. 

It  is  in  the  last  fifty  years  only  that  the  com- 
position of  the  highest  class  of  opera  has  been 
aimed  at  in  England  ;  and  although  we  have  lost 
some  of  our  dearest  friends  vfho  have  had  best 
successes  in  this  department,  there  are  still  some 
who  aim  at  dramatic  composition  ;  and  let  us  hope 
that  they  will  have  the  opportunity,  as  no  doubt 
some  of  them  may  have  the  talent,  to  add  yet 
glories  to  the  lyrical  drama.  I  would  lastly  re- 
mark that  the  sunshine  of  the  poet  draws  from 
that  great  ocean,  the  musician's  mind,  the  clouds 
which  reflect  its  light  prismatically  broken  into 
countless  colors,  and  which  pour  their  riches  upon 
the  earth  to  warm,  and  strengthen,  and  nourish 
men's  hearts  with  the  wealth  of  harvest  —  the 
harvest  of  the  human  mind. 


SACKED  CONCERTS   AND  ORGAN  MU- 
SIC IN  PARIS.i 

[1780  UTld  18.S0.] 

It  is  neither  by  chance,  nor  mere  caprice  that 
the  alx)ve  dates,  1780  and  1880,  stand  side  by 
side  at  the  top  of  this  rapid  essay,  which,  while 
retrospective,  treats  also  of  to-day.  What  they 
prove,  is  that,  in  matters  of  art,  tradition  always 
presides,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  at  the  birth 
and  the  development  of  everything  .useful  and 
beautiful,  and  that  the  present  cannot  be  e.\plained 
■without  our  knowing  and  comprehending  the 
past.  The  concerts  given  for  the  last  three 
years  by  M.  Guilmant  in  the  hall  of  the  Troca- 
ddro  are  related  to  those  which,  a  century  ago, 
found  a  home  at  the  Tuileries,  in  a  much  less 
Bpaciouii  locality,  the  Salle  des  Suisses,  afterward 
called  the  Salle  des  Alar&'hau.x. 

The  "  Concerts  Spiritueis,"  or  .Sacred  Concerts 
of  the  la.st  century  were  originally  intended  to 
replace  theatrical  performances  during  the  period 
of  Easter,  and  at  certain  solemn  festivals.  It  was 
the  brother  of  the  celebrated  composer,  Philidor, 
who  founded  them,  and  the  King  lent  liim  a 
special  apartment  in  the  Tuileries.      The    18th 


'  Fr  >m  //t  llfTVf,  el  f;aull«Afmieale.   frraiislation  from 
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March,  1725,  was  the  day  which  saw  the  birth 
of  what  was  a  genuine  Academy  of  Music,  the 
number  of  concerts  given  annually  being  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five.  There  were  eighty-two  per- 
formers, including  a  conductor,  an  organist, 
eight  reciters,  or  solo  singers,  male  and  female, 
and  fifty-four  symphonists.  These  concerts,  which 
soon  enjoyed  a  very  great  reputation  in  France 
and  Europe,  lasted  till  the  end  of  1791,  when 
there  was  a  long  period  of  silence  extending 
down  to  1805. 

In  the  year  1 780,  then,  if  we  look  over  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  Sacred  Concerts,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  Gossec  to  direct  the  orchestra,  and 
one  of  the  Couperins  for  the  organ,  we  find 
among  the  principal  works  interpreted  by  such 
singers  as  Le  Gros,  Lays,  Mmes.  Todi  and 
Saint-Huberti,  symphonies  by  Gossec,  and  airs 
by  Piccinni,  Sacchini,  Paisiello,  Gluck,  etc.,  be- 
sides melodies  and  concertos  by  Bach,  sympho- 
nies by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  Pergolesi's  Stahat, 
fragments  from  the  Carmen  Sccculare  of  Philidor, 
who  had  just  achieved  a  great  success  in  Eng- 
land, oratorios  by  various  composers  of  the  day, 
a  "  Te  Deum,"  a  "Dies  iraB,"  and  a  "  Veni,  sanc- 
tus  Spiritus,"  by  Gossec,  these  diiferent  pieces 
of  the  liturgy  being  adapted  for  the  festivals  of 
Whitsuntide,  All  Saints,  All  Souls,  etc.  Among 
the  eminent  instrumentalists  we  may  mention 
Duport  the  violoncellist ;  Ozi,  the  bassoon  play- 
er; and  Punto,  the  hornist.  Among  the  prodi- 
gies of  the  period  were  Mile.  Murdich,  a  dis- 
tinguished flautist,  and  Rodolphe  Kreutzer,  then 
scarcely  thirteen,  who  was  greatly  applauded  in 
a  violin  concerto,  written  by  his  master,  Stamitz. 

The  Sacred  Concerts  were  discontinued  at  the 
end  of  1791,  to  be  revived  about  1805,  with  vary- 
ino-  fortune  and  elsewhere  than  in  the  Tuileries. 
Gradually,  what  had  so  long  been  a  brilliant  insti- 
tution disappeared,  or  was  hardly  ever  mentioned, 
save  at  very  rare  intervals,  and  during  Passion 
Week.  From  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  the  num- 
ber of  concerts  annually  was  reduced  to  two  or 
three. 

One  especial  obstacle  to  the  continuation,  or 
rather  resurrection,  of  these  interesting  and  use- 
ful meetings  was  the  want  of  a  locality  large 
enough  to  enable  their  directors  to  render  thera 
accessible  to  the  masses.  At  last,  in  1878,  the 
erection  of  the  Salle  du  Trocadero  supplied  this 
lamentable  deficiency.  In  future,  classic  music 
has  at  its  disposal  a  building  worthy  of  it.  There 
is  a  huge  diiference  between  the  thousand  or  fif- 
teen hundred  places  at  the  old  Sacred  Concerts 
and  the  five  thousand  of  the  amphitheatre  at  the 
Trocadero.  M.  Cavaille-CoU's  grand  organ  — 
more  favored  in  this  respect  than  the  other  instru- 
ments and  the  voices,  which  have  not  much  to 
thank  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  edifice  for 
—  sounds  powerfully  through  the  vast  space,  and 
replaces  Cliquot's  charming,  but  too  modest  instru- 
ment, which  lent  its  aid  at  the  old  concerts.  An 
immense  distance  has  been  traversed,  a  great 
advance  made,  by  passing  from  the  fourteen  or 
fifteen  registers  of  Cliquot's  instrument  to  the 
sixty  of  the  organ  at  the  Trocadero.  M.  Cavaille- 
Coll's  organ,  by  itself,  is  equal  to  the  most  power- 
ful orchestra  in  the  world. 

The  concerts  inaugurated  and  carried  on  with 
such  brilliant  success  by  M.  Guilmant  for  the  last 
three  years  are  in  very  many  respects  a  revival  of 
the  old  Sacred  Concerts.  They  are,  it  is  true, 
essentially  organ  concerts,  but  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  fill  a  sulBcient  space  in  them  for  the 
assimilation  to  suggest  itself  naturally  to  the  mind. 

J5ut  this  year  more  especially,  M.  Guilmant  has 
attempted  a  resurrection  possessing  all  the  attrac- 
tion and  charm  of  something  previously  untried. 
We  refer  U)  the  performance  witli  organ  and 
band,  of  Handel's  concertos,  so  popular  in  Eng- 
land but  hitherto  not  known  in  France.     Some  of 


the  great  master's  oratorios  gave,  a  few  years  ago, 
a  foretaste  of  these  fine  works,  which  are  at  one 
and  the  same  time  popular,  and  highly  artistic  in 
character.  Handel  wrote  eighteen  concertos  for 
organ  and  orchestra.  M.  Guilmant,  with  the 
assistance  of  M.  Colonne's  excellent  body  of 
players,  has  given  us  four  of  these  remarkable 
compositions  with,  in  addition,  a  notable  fragment 
from  a  fifth ;  thereby  constituting  the  great  and 
legitimate  success  of  his  very  interesting  enter- 
tainments. We  had  the  fourth  concerto  in  F ; 
the  seventh  in  B-minor ;  the  first,  in  G-minor ; 
the  second,  in  B-minor ;  and,  lastly,  a  fragment 
of  the  sixth.  We  lay  particular  stress  on  Handel's 
concertos  without  again  analyzing,  after  the  re- 
ports published  in  this  paper,  the  programmes  of 
which  they  formed  the  chief  ornament ;  indeed  it 
was  the  announcement  that  they  were  to  be  given, 
which  attracted  to  the  four  concerts  so  numerous 
an  audience  that  more  than  300  persons  had  to  be 
turned  back  on  each  occasion.  Having  come  with 
a  feeling  of  curiosity  mingled  with  a  certain 
prejudice  against  works  supposed  to  be  purely 
scholastic  and  consequently  wearisome,  the  public 
were 'first  astonished,  then  charmed,  and  finally 
enraptured  with  such  melody  united  to  such 
science,  and  disguising  art  by  art  itself.  The 
frank  rhythms,  the  genuine  good  humor,  the  rapid 
pace  which  caused  tolerably  long  pieces  to  appear 
too  short,  all  combined  to  ensure  the  immediate 
success  of  these  masterpieces,  which  have  so  long 
formed  part  of  the  regular  repertory  in  Germany 
and  more  especially  in  England.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  their  performance  was  well  expressed 
by  an  amateur  who  observed :  "  This  music 
possesses  a  rustic  flavor  which  is  charming ;  we 
breathe  it  like  the  perfume  of  a  meadow ;  it  has 
the  odor  of  thyme."  M.  Guilmant  has  been 
worthily  rewarded  for  his  efforts  by  a  degree  of 
success  hitherto  unprecedented  iu  this  branch  of 
art.  His  concerts  have  been  more  than  an  agree- 
able recreation  for  the  crowd ;  they  may  lay  claim 
to  the  character  of  an  artistic  imitation.  Are 
there  many  of  which  we  can  say  as  much  ? 

Ch.  Barthelemy. 


WAGNER  ON  BEETHOVEN.i 

Touching  Beethoven,  Wagner  declares 

that  it  was  the  mission  of  the  master  to  assert  the 
proper  function  of  his  art ;  to  release  it  from  the 
bondage  of  the  external  and  trivial,  and  make  it 
a  revelation  of  the  inmost  soul.  On  this  point 
our  author,  after  referring  to  the  retardation  of 
Mozart's  development  by  "  unprecedented  devia- 
tions," goes  on  to  say :  "  We  see  young  Beet- 
hoven, on  the  other  hand,  facing  the  world 
at  once  with  that  defiant  temperament  which, 
throughout  his  life,  kept  him  in  almost  savage 
independence  ;  his  enormous  self-confidence,  sup- 
ported by  haughtier  courage,  at  all  times  prompted 
him  to  defend  himself  from  the  frivolous  demands 
made  upon  music  by  a  pleasure-seeking  world. 
He  had  to  guard  a  treasure  of  immeasurable 
richness  against  the  importunities  of  effeminate 
taste.  He  was  the  soothsayer  of  the  innermost 
world  of  tones,  and  he  had  to  act  as  such  in  the 
very  forms  in  which  music  was  displaying  itself 
as  a  merely  diverting  art."  We  will  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  Wagner's  picture  of  Beethoven's 
"  savage  independence  "  is  exactly  warranted  by 
the  facts  of,  at  least,  the  early  part  of  his  career. 
It  is  more  important  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the 
obligation  expressed  in  the  last-tpoted  sentence. 
Wagner  was  bound  to  meet  the  argument  that 
his  hero  accepted,  and,  to  the  last,  worked  upon 
the  recognized  form  of  art,  and  we  find  hero 
some  sort  of  necessity  assumed.  Our  author 
admits  that  Beethoven  "  never  altered  any  of  the 

'  "  Beethoven."  By  Richard  Wii(;ner.  Witli  a  .Supple- 
ment from  the  Phlloaophical  WorkB  of  Arthur  Schopen- 
hauer. Translated  by  Edward  Danureuthcr.  LLonUon: 
KeevcB]. 
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extant  forms  of  instrumental  music  on  principle  ; 
the  same  structure  can  be  traced  in  his  last  sona- 
tas, quartets,  symphonies,  etc.,  as  in  his  first." 
He  would  have  acted  according  to  reason,  we  are 
told,  if  he  had  overthrown  those  forms  as  a  lot  of 
useless  "  external  scaffolding  " ;  but  he  did  noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  although  the  "  rough  vehemence 
of  his  human  nature  shows  how  he  felt  the  ban 
these  forms  laid  upon  his  genius,  with  a  sense  of 
personal  suffering  almost  as  great  as  that  which 
he  felt  uniler  the  pressure  of  any  other  convention- 
ality." The  entirely  gratuitous  assumption  e.x- 
pressed  in  these  words  makes  it  all  the  more 
imperative  that  Wagner  should  e.xplain  to  us  why 
the  savagely'  independent  spirit  of  Beethoven 
did  not  burst  asunder  the  chafing  fetters  of  form. 
But  our  autlior  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
tells  us,  in  words  already  cited,  that  Beethoven 
"  had  to  "  observe  form.  Why  "  had  to  "  ?  We 
can  see  no  obligation,  and  the  fair  inference  is 
that  the  master  adhered  to  accepted  artistic 
methods  in  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  choice, 
conscious  that  they  did  not  hinder  but  rather 
assist  a  full  and  intelligible  expression  of  his  ideas. 
Hoiy  much  Wagner  is  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  his 
theory  of  Beethoven  with  Beethoven's  acts  appears 
by  his  riding  out  of  the  matter  on  the  back  of  a 
compliment  to  the  German  nation  :  "  Here  again 
is  apparent  the  peculiarity  of  the  German  nature, 
which  is  inwardly  so  richly  and  deeply  endowed, 
that  it  leaves  its  impress  upon  every  form,  re- 
models the  forms  from  within,  and  thus  escapes 
the  necessity  of  externally  overthrowing  it."  This 
may  be  very  true,  but  affords  no  proof  that 
Beethoven  despised  the  forms  he,  through  life, 
so  scrupulously  observed.  While  we  challenge 
Wagner  on  this  point,  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree 
with  his  glowing  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  Beethoven's  genius  g.ave  new  life  to  the  old 
methods.  He  may  be  somewhat  hard  upon  the 
master's  predecessors  when  he  likens  their  works 
to  a  painted  transparency  with  the  light  held 
before  the  picture,  and  Beethoven's  to  the  same 
transparency  with  the  light  behind  it,  but  every 
word  of  the  following  is  true :  "  Assuredly  it  is 
an  enchanted  state  we  fall  into  when  listening  to 
a  genuine  work  of  Beethoven's.  In  all  parts  and 
details  of  the  piece,  that  to  sober  senses  look  like 
a  comple-x  of  technical  means  cunningly  contrived 
to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  perceive  a  ghost-like  anima- 
tion, an  activity  here  most  delicate,  there  appall- 
ing, a  pulsation  of  undulating  joy, -longing,  fear, 
lamentation,  and  ecstasy,  all  of  which  again  seem 
to  spring  from  the  profoundest  depths  of  our  own 
nature.  For  the  feature  in  Beethoven's  musical 
productions  which  is  so  particularly  momentous 
for  the  history  of  art  is  this  :  that  every  technical 
detail,  by  means  of  which  for  clearness'  sake  the 
artist  places  himself  in  a  conventional  relation  to 
the  external  world,  is  raised  to  the  highest  signifi- 
cance of  a  spontaneous  effusion."  Surely  if  this 
prove  anything  beside  Beethoven's  greatness,  it 
shows  that  the  classical  forms  which  "  for  clear- 
ness' sake  "  the  master  used  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  complete  manifestation  of  even  a  stu- 
pendous genius.  Why  then  assail  or  ignore  them, 
as  some  of  Beethoven's  successors  take  pride  in 
doing  ? 

Wagner  next  gives  us  some  interesting  remarks 
upon  the  difference  in  the  essential  natures  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  The  first-named 
master  was  satisfied  to  be  a  Prince's  attendant. 
"  Submissive  and  devout,  he  retained  the  peace  of 
a  kind-hearted,  cheerful  disposition  to  a  good  old 
age."  Mozart,  on  the  other  hand,  found  servitude 
unbearable,  and  spent  himself  in  "  an  incessant 
struggle  for  an  undisturbed  and  secure  existence," 
sacrificing  his  fugitive  earnings  to  the  petty  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  On  his  part,  Beethoven,  far  too 
haughty  to  attend  either  prince  or  public,  lived  so 
much  within  himself  that  he  was  comparatively 


indifferent  to  the  world  of  external  things.  And, 
as  he  withdrew  farther  and  farther  from  that 
world,  the  clearer  became  his  insight  into  inner 
and  inward  things.  In  urging  this  upon  us 
Wagner  becomes  truly  eloquent,  and  we  follow 
his  argument  with  unalloyed  pleasure.  In  the 
light  here  shown,  deafness  came  to  Beethoven  as 
a  gift  from  the  gods :  "  For  the  outer  world  now 
became  extinct  to  him  ;  not  that  blindness  robbed 
him  of  its  view,  but  because  deafness  finally  kept 
it  at  a  distance  from  his  hearing.  The  ear  was 
the  only  organ  through  which  the  outer  world 
could  still  reach  and  disturb  him ;  it  had  long 
since  faded  to  his  eye.  What  did  the  enraptured 
dreamer  see  when,  fi.xedly  staring  with  open  eyes, 
he  wandered  through  the  crowded  streets  of 
Vienna,  solely  animated  by  the  waking  of  his 
inner  world  of  tones  ?  " 

We  must  pass  over  Wagner's  remarks  upon 
Beethoven's  optimism  in  religious  belief,  and  in 
the  capacities  of  human  nature,  simply  pointing 
out  how,  in  view  of  it,  he  compares  the  master  to 
a  saint  whose  suffering  is  enhanced  by  every  dis- 
play of  evil  works  and  ways.  Beethoven's  reason 
we  are  told,  impelled  him  "  to  construct  the  Idea 
of  the  Good  Man,"  and  then  to  find  a  melody 
proper  to  him.  In  working  out  this  fanciful 
hypothesis  Wagner  becomes  extravagant  to  the 
cool-headed  reader.  He  speaks  of  the  •'  Eroica  " 
Symphony  as  "  almost "  indicating  Beethoven's 
search  after  the  Good  Man ;  who  is,  however, 
more  obviously  found  in  the  finale  of  the  "  C- 
minor,"  to  which  the  "  Eroica  "  ^appears  as  "  a 
protracted  preparation,  holding  us  in  suspense 
like  clouds  moved  now  by  storms,  now  by  delicate 
breezes,  from  which  at  length  the  sun  bursts 
forth  in  full  splendor."  As  for  the  melody  fitted 
to  the  Good  Man,  Wagner  discovers  it  in  the  last 
movement  of  the  Ninth  Symphony ;  "  The  most 
consummate  art  has  never  produced  anything 
more  artistically  simple  than  that  melody,  the 
childlike  innocence  of  which,  when  it  is  first 
heard  in  the  most  equable  whisper  of  the  bass 
stringed  instruments  in  unison,  breathes  upon  us 
as  with  a  saintly  breath.  It  now  becomes  the 
Plain-Song  —  the  choral  of  the  new  congrega- 
tion, around  which,  as  in  the  church  choral  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  the  harmonic  voices  form  contra- 
puntal groups  as  they  severally  enter.  There  is 
nothing  like  the  sweet  fervor  to  which  every  newly- 
added  voice  further  animates  this  type  of  purest 
innocence,  until  every  embellishment,  every  glory 
of  elevated  feeling,  unites  in  it  and  around  it,  like 
the  breathing  world  round  a  finally  revealed 
dogma  of  purest  love."  This  is  not  less  true 
than  eloquent ;  but  Beethoven  would  probably  be 
surprised,  could  he  live  again,  at  the  theory 
which  connects  his  beautiful  theme  with  search 
after  a  melody  fitting  for  an  ideal  Good  Man. 
He  might  also  want  to  know  why  such  a  melody 
is  not  recognised  as  having  been  found  when  the 
Choral  Fantasia  was  written.  AVagner  now  goes 
on  to  insist  that  Beethoven  "  emancipated  melody 
from  the  influence  of  fashion  and  fluctuating 
taste,"  and  not  only  so,  but  gave  to  vocal  music, 
in  relation  to  that  which  is  instrumental,  a  new 
significance,  by  treating  the  voices,  not  with  refer- 
ence to  their  verbal  te.xt,  but  as  "  human  instru- 
ments." An  orchestra  with  voices  thus  became 
simply  an  orchestra  with  enhanced  capabilities  — 
in  other  words,  additional  instruments.  "  We 
are  all  aware,"  says  Wagner,  "  that  music  looses 
nothing  of  its  character  even  when  very  different 
words  are  set  to  it ;  and  this  fact  proves  that  the 
relation  of  music  to  the  art  of  poetry  is  purely 
illusory ;  for  it  holds  true  that  when  music  is 
heard,  with  singing  added  thereto,  it  is  not  the 
poetical  thought,  which,  especially  in  choral  pieces, 
can  hardly  be  articulated  intelligibly,  that  is 
grasped  by  the  auditor,  but,  at  best,  only  that 
element  of  it  which  to  the  musician  seemed  suit- 


able for  music,  and  which  his  mind  transmuted 
into  music."  This  leads  our  author  into  a  philo- 
sophical discussion  of  "  the  most  complete  drama," 
as  we  should  have  it  from  the  combination  of  a 
Shakespeare  and  a  Beethoven,  each  speaking  out 
of  his  inmost  consciousness,  regardless  of  forms 
and  conventionalities.  As  to  this  part  of  the 
argumeut  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book 
itself,  since  to  touch  it  all  would  necessitate  the 
taking  up  of  large  space. 

Wagner  anticipated  that  his  peculiar  ideas 
about  Beethoven  would  be  held  up  to  ridicule, 
and  he  here  discusses  at  some  length  the  literary 
and  aesthetic  degeneracy  of  our  age.  He  attributes 
it  almost  entirely  to  fashion  —  the  subordination 
of  individuality  to  a  common  pattern.  The  true 
paradise  of  mental  activity,  he  tells  us,  was  found 
before  letters  were  invented,  or  written  upon 
parchment  or  paper.  But  when  written  charac- 
ters were  introduced,  mental  activity  abated,  and 
still  more  was  this  the  case  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing.  Down  to  this  point,  however, 
there  was  some  hope.  "  The  genius  of  a  people 
could  come  to  an  imderstanding  with  the  printer," 
but  the  rise  of  journalism  removed  the  last  chance. 
"  For  now  opinions  only  rule,  '  public  opinions,' 
and  they  can  be  had  for  money.  Whoever  takes 
in  a  newspaper  has  procured  its  '  opinions  '  over 
and  above  the  waste  paper ;  he  need  not  think  or 
reflect  any  further ;  what  is  to  be  thought  of 
God  and  the  world  lies  ready  before  him  in  black 
and  white."  Thus,  hopelessly  in  bondage  to  fash- 
ion or  "  public  opinion,"  we  must,  on  Wagner's 
showing,  look  to  music  for  comfort.  The  kingdom 
of  music,  like  that  of  religion,  is  not  of  this  world. 
"  Let  every  one  experience  for  himself  how  the 
entire  modern  world  of  phenomena,  that,  to  his 
despair,  everywhere  impenetrably  hems  him  in, 
suddenly  vanishes  away  as  soon  as  he  hears  the 
first  bars  of  one  of  these  divine  symphonies. 
How  could  we  possibly  listen  with  any  devotion 
to  such  music  at  one  of  our  concert-rooms,  if  the 
physical  surroundings  did  not  vanish  from  our 
optical  perception  V  Yet  this  is,  taken  in  its  most 
serious  sense,  the  uniform  effect  of  music  over  and 
against  our  entire  modern  civilization ;  music 
extinguishes  it  as  sunshine  does  lamplight."  It 
is  the  spirit  of  this  powerful  and  unfettered  art, 
from  which  Beethoven  struck  the  last  shackles  of 
fashion  when  he  emancipated  melody,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Wagner,  will  re-animate  our  civilization  as 
far  as  concerns  the  artistic  Man.  On  the  same 
authority,  the  task  of  re-animation  devolves  upon 
the  German  spirit,  and  will  be  achieved  by  it  pro- 
vided it  learn  to  comprehend  the  situation  properly 
and  relinquish  every  false  tendency. — Load.  Mas. 
Times. 

THE   LEIPZIG  CONSERVATORIUM. 

In  the  columns  of  the  Parisian,  a  young  English 
lady.  Miss  Bessie  Richards,  gives  a  brief  but  inter- 
esting description  of  life  in  Leipzig,  with  special 
reference  to  the  career  of  young  ladies  who  enter 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatoire.  Miss  Bessie  Richards 
was,  it  is  well  known,  a  student  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatoire, and  she  therefore  speaks  from  experi- 
ence. Altogether  her  picture  of  life  in  the  Saxon 
city  is  a  highly  favorable  one.  For  a  Iiome  you 
have  the  choice  of  boarding  with  a  family  —  married 
officers  and  persons  of  similar  standing  freely  receiv- 
ing boarders  —  or  having  private  apartments.  Miss 
Bessie  Richards  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and 
she  had  a  room  which  served  at  once  as  a  bed,  sit- 
ting, and  reception  room.  A  large  Berlin  stove, 
without  any  visible  fire,  but  which  warms  the  apart- 
ment far  more  effectually  than  the  open  fire-places ; 
a  wooden  bed,  which  is  concealed  by  a  screen  dur- 
ing the  day,  a  few  chairs,  a  table,  two  or  three  rugs, 
and  a  parquet  floor,  rendering  a  carpet  unnecessary, 
form  the  furniture  of  these  ap-artments.  The 
examination  to  secure  admission  to  the  Conserva- 
toire is  almost  nominal,  aud  the  thing  is  clenched 
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by  the  reading  aloud  of  the  rules  and  the  payment 
of  the  fees.     Miss  Bessie  Ricliards  says :  — 

"As  tlie  professors  present  did  not  understand 
English,  I  fear,  when  on  one  occasion  I  was  deputed 
to  read  the  above-mentioned  rules  to  some  of  my 
country-people,  my  sense  of  the  humorous  over- 
came my  respect  for  the  authorities;  and  some 
clauses  which  I  added  on  my  own  account,  delivered 
■with  a  gravity  befitting  the  occasion,  slightly 
astonished  ray  hearers.  After  giving  the  dates  of 
their  birth,  with  brief  biographies  of  their  nearest 
relations,  the  students  are  provided  with  a  plan  of 
the  daily  lessons  and  can  begin  work." 

Into  the  system  of  study  adopted  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatoire  Miss  Bessie  Richards  unfortunately 
does  not  enter  in  detail.  She  merely  says  that 
each  student  or  "  Conservatorist  "  and  "Conserva- 
toristin,"  as  they  are  called,  has  a  right  to  from  si.x 
to  eight  lessons  a  week  in  piano,  violin,  violoncello, 
or  singing,  and  harmony ;  besides  which  there  are 
weekly  lectures,  ensemble  classes  for  the  practice 
of  concerted  music,  and  entertainments  (Abend- 
unterhaltungen),  every  Friday  evening,  arranged 
for  the  pm-pose  of  accustoming  the  inexperienced 
artists  to  perform  in  public.  These  take  place  in 
the  concert-hall,  a  room  capable  of  holding  from 
four  to  five  hundred  people ;  and  all  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  Conservatorium  are  admitted. 
Miss  Richards  complains  that  at  the  Conservatoire 
"the  male  and  female  classes  are  kept  carefully 
apart :  a  precaution  which  appeared  to  me  very  un- 
necessary, since  I  never  met  a  member  of  the  institu- 
tion who  could  have  succeeded  in  diverting  my 
attention  for  one  moment  from  my  studies."  After 
some  cursory  remarks  on  the  hats  of  the  gilded 
youth  of  Leipzig,  Miss  Ricliards  proceeds  to  describe 
the  amusements  of  the  city.     She  says :  — 

"  The  amusements  offered  in  Leipzig  during  the 
winter  are  the  theatres,  numerous  concerts,  and 
skating.  The  new  theatre  is  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  where  operas  and  dramas  are  given  alter- 
nately every  evening.  Although  the  '  stars  '  of 
London,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg  are  seldom  heard 
there,  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  orchestra  and 
chorus,  resulting  in  a  generally  good  performance. 
The  low  prices  {the  most  expensive  seats  costing 
only  four  shillings  on  ordinary  occasions)  enable 
even  persons  of  slender  me.ans  to  indulge  frequently 
in  these  entertainments.  The  principal  orchestral 
concerts  are  the  Gewandhaus,  tlie  Euterpe,  and 
occasional  church  concerts  for  the  performance  of 
oratorios,  masses,  etc.  There  are  also  the  Kammer- 
musik  Soire'en,  or  chamber  music  soirees,  once  a 
week,  and  occasional  concerts  organized  by  stray 
artists  visiting  the  town.  The  Gewandhaus  Con- 
certs every  Thursday  evening  are  the  event  of  the 
week.  The  rehearsals,  at  whii:h  members  of  the 
Conservatorium  have  the  privilege  of  being  present, 
take  place  on  Wednesday  morning,  beginning  at 
nine  o'clock  —  the  early  hour  raising  murmurs,  in 
which  even  the  most  enthusiastic  amateurs  cannot 
but  join.  All  the  numbered  seats  having  been  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  same  families  for  years,  and 
being  looked  upon  as  heir-looms,  outsiders  wishing 
to  be  present  at  these  concerts  are  condemned  to 
sit  in  the  Kleiner  Saal,  where  it  is  possible^  to  see, 
but  not,  except  from  the  few  seats  facing  the  door 
which  leads  into  the  large  room,  to  hear.  To  secure 
the  coveted  chairs  is  the  ambition  of  all;  and  a 
formidable  party  may  be  found  assembled  on  the 
stairs  of  the  Gewandhaus  an  hour  before  the  doors 
ore  opened,  prepared  on  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  the 
signal  for  their  admission,  to  inciir  any  risks  in  com- 
pa.s3ing  this  end.  The  new  comers,  uninitiated  in 
these  customs,  are  slightly  astonished  on  arriving 
shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  concert,  to  find 
all  chance  of  obtaining  a  seat  at  an  end.  But,  shortly 
after,  the  novice,  who  a  few  weeks  earlier  would 
probably  have  been  sauntering  leisurely  into  St. 
.James's  Hall  in  all  the  splendor  of  evening  array, 
might  hie  seen  scampering  madly  along  the  passages 
of  the  Gewandhaus,  upsetting  any  one  who  barred 
the  way  to  the  longed-for  seat.  The  discovery  of  a 
less-frequ  nied  entrance  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hall  caused  at  one  time  a  certain  amount  of  excite- 
ment, and  a  few  admitted  to  the  secret  were  micaed 
from  their  usual  posts  on  the  stairs.  The  result 
was  that  the  two  parties,  rushing  frantically  from 


opposite  directions,  fell  into  each  other's  arms ;  and 
in  the  struggle  the  seats  whicli  had  been  the  oljject 
of  this  unseemly  encounter  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
less  enterprising  competitors  bringing  up  the  rear. 
The  Euterpe  Concerts  are  also  of  considerable 
repute,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  neces.sitate  a  resort 
to  strong  measures  in  order  to  obtain  a  stall." 

Miss  Richards  also  describes  the  cafes,  giving 
an  amusing  picture  of  the  fondness  of  grown  men 
and  women  for  chocolate,  and  the  horror  of  the 
average  German  for  a  current  of  fresh  air  in  a 
room ;  and  with  a  description  of  the  arrangements 
for  skating,  and  a  warm  panegyric  of  the  hospitality 
and  kindness  of  the  inhabitants  towards  strangers, 
her  interesting  essay  concludes. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  28,  1880. 


LOCAL  OPvCHESTRAS. 

Mr.  C.  Villiers  Stanford,  one  of  the  rising  com- 
posers of  England,  and  a  musician  of  culture, 
living  and  working  at  Cambridge  University,  has 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  organists  of 
the  English  cathedrals.  Though  we  have  no 
cathedral  cities,  and  no  military  centres  of  the 
kind  here  alUided  to,  yet  the  principal  suggestion 
in  the  letter  would  seem  to  be,  mutatis  mutandis, 
eijually  applicable  to  the  musical  condition  of 
some  i^arts  at  least  of  our  own  country. 

We  have  frequently jnsisted  in  these  columns 
on  the  desirableness  of  having  a  good  local  orches- 
tra in  every  city  and  large  town  which  has  ac- 
quired importance  as  a  musical  centre.  Nothino' 
could  do  so  much  to  secure  the  musical  independ- 
ence of  a  community.  It  would  leave  us  far  less 
at  the  mercy  of  speculating  managers  and  agents, 
with  their  travelling  bands  and  orchestras.  If 
we  have  not  trained  cathedral  choirs,  we  have  in 
many  towns  and  cities  vocal  societies,  which  study 
with  enthusiasm  oratorios  and  cantatas  of  the 
highest  character,  and  would  perform  them  oftener 
if  they  onlj'  had  the  means  of  a  suitable  instru- 
mental accompaniment  without  going  to  Boston 
or  New  York  for  it.  What  gives  real  musical 
character  to  a  place  is  its  possession,  all  within 
itself,  of  its  own  orchestral,  as  well  as  its  own 
vocal,  organization.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  also  of  the  opera;  there  will  be  no  true 
opera  in  America  until  we  cease  to  be  dependent 
for  this  costly  and  luxurious  entertainment  upon 
the  travelling  impresari!,  and  have  permanent, 
established,  local  lyric  theatres  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Stanford  suggests  to  his  brother  cathedral 
organists  that  "  out-going  choristers  "  (boys  we 
presume)  in  the  several  choirs  might  be  taught  to 
play  instruments  against  the  time  when  their  voices 
#f)iild  naturally  fail  them.  This  resource  would 
amount  to  little  here.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
all  our  music  schools  and  "  Conservatories,"  and 
wittf  the  increasing  interest  in  music  everyivhere 
about  us,  might  not  the  materials  for  a  small  orches- 
tra be  found  and  made  available  by  trainin"-,  not 
only  in  principal  cities  like  Boston,  but  in  large 
towns  like  Worcester,  Salem,  Springfield,  etc.,  — 
in  short,  wherever  an  oratorio  society  exists? 
And  it  would  also  serve  for  purely  instrumental 
concerts.     Mr.  Stanford  writes  :  — 

Sir,  —  In  the  present  acknowledged  dearth  of 
local  orchestras  in  England,  I  venture  to  ask  your 
attention  to,  and  if  possible  co-operation  in,  a  plan 
for  supplying  a  want  so  widely  felt.  Good  chorus 
singers  and  choral  societies  are  in  plenty,  while  the 
means  of  adequately  accompanying  them  is  so  rare, 
that  either  an  orchestra  nmst  he  obtained  at  great 
expense  from  London  or  Manchester,  or  else  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  miserable  substitute  of 
a  harmonium  or  pianoforte.  If  we  except  Bristol, 
and  a  very  few  of  the  larger  citii'S,  local  orcheslra- 
conccrt.s,  such  as  are  to  be  found  Hourishing  in  the 
smallest  German  towns,  are  unknown  ;  and  that  too, 
not  from  the  absence  of  musical  appreciation  in  the 


Enghsh  public,  but  from  the  lack  of  instruction  in 
orchestral  instruments.  I  have  tried,  and  hitherto 
with  success,  the  expedient  of  having  out-going 
choristers  in  my  choir  taught  orchestral  instru- 
ments, and  their  previous  musical  training  stands 
them  in  such  good  stead,  that  I  confidently  expect 
to  find  eventually  good  results  in  a  competent  local 
orchestra.  The  knowledge  of  orchestral  instru- 
ments will  be  profitable  to  them,  in  that  it  will  sup- 
plement their  income  from  whatever  mercantile  or 
other  pursuits  they  enter  upon  when  they  leave 
the  choir.  I  trust  that  you  will  see  your  way  to 
developing  this  idea  in  your  town  and  choir.  If 
the  Cathedral  cities  were  to  make  an  effort  in  this 
direction,  the  effect  both  upon  English  audiences 
and  English  music,  would,  I  feel  convinced,  be  a 
most  marked  one.  As  many  Cathedral  towns  are 
also  military  centres,  no  difiiculty  would  be  found 
in  procuring  the  services  of  a  band-master  or  other 
qualified  person  to  teach  the  various  instruments. 

Hoping  for  your  valuable  co-operation  in  this 
plan,  and  for  any  suggestions  you  may  make  for 
its  furtherance,  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very 
faithfully,  C.  Villiers  Stanfokd. 

Trixiiy  College,  Cajibeibge,  July  27th,  ISSO. 


HOUSEHOLD  MUSIC. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  means  for  the  dis- 
semination of  musical  knowledge  and  the  conse- 
quent progress  in  musical  art,  is  the  proper  prac- 
tice of  music  in  the  household.  Sufficient  atten- 
tion is  not  given  to  the  cultivation  of  this  phase 
of  the  art.  It  is  too  generally  looked  upon  as  an 
unimportant  branch  of  education,  which  may  take 
care  of  itself.  But  this  is  a  mistake ;  because  it 
denies  the  people  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure  and 
profit.  Musical  enthusiasts  who  are  continually 
running  wild  over  music  and  musicians  would  do 
well  to  devote  some  of  their  exuberant  energy  to 
the  propagation  of  music  in  the  home  circle.  The 
average  joung  lady  amateur  should  be  taugl  t 
that  outside  of  her  two  or  three  little  piano  pieces 
there  is  a  world  of  music,  which,  if  she  will,  she 
may  enter  with  delight  and  profit  to  herself.  As 
a  household  instrument,  the  piano  is  unsurpassed ; 
but  its  abuse  must  be  guarded  against.  It  is  so 
popular  a  form  of  music-making  that  people  are 
apt  to  look  upon  it  as  the  only  musical  instrument 
available  for  the  household.  The  interchano-e  of 
sympathy'  and  enthusiasm,  brought  about  by  the 
practice  of  part-singing  or  part-playing  in  the 
household,  is  far  more  conducive  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  musical  art  among  the  people  than  is  the 
incessant  and' indifferent  use  of  any  one  instru- 
ment. 

The  violin  aftd  orchestral  instruments  generally 
are  now  much  studied  by  ladies,  so  that,  besides 
the  gentleman  players  who  can  be  procured,  the 
material  for  home  orchestras  is  not  lacking.  This 
form  of  home  music  combines  informal  social 
enjoyment  with  deep  study  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters.  Moreover,  it  has  the  additional 
effect  of  familiarizing  the  casual  listener  with  the 
masterworks  of  musical  genius,  until  their  intrin- 
sic beauties  grow  upon  him.  Hence,  side  by  side 
with  the  spread  of  concerted  music  in  the  house- 
hold, will  grow  the  jiopular  appreciation  of  that 
classic  music  which  is  now  too  rigidly  believed  to 
be  far  above  the  comprehension  of  the  masses. 
Many  persons  do  not  enjoy  classic  music,  not 
because  they  lack  a  natural  taste  for  it,  but 
because  they  do  not  listen  to  it  often  enough  to 
grow  familiar  with  it.  The  practice  of  holding 
musical  evenings  in  the  house,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  both  solo  and  concerted  music,  is  one 
likely  to  stimulate  a  love  for  the  art.  In  the  per- 
formance of  part  nuisic,  the  piano  can  be  brought 
into  u,se  in  numerous  ways.  Apart  from  its 
unique  u.se  as  a  solo  instrument,  the  ])iano  is  in- 
valuable for  accoinj>anying,  on  account  of  its  har- 
mony-producing |)owers.  Though  it  has  not  that 
perfection  of  intonation  to  be  found  in  the  stringe.l 
instruments,  its  uni(juc  qualities  will  always  sua- 
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tain  it  as  the  instrument  of  instruments  for  house- 
hold use.  It  certainly  is  a  much  ilbused  thing, 
but  its  use  is  so  irajjortant  that  the  abuse  is,  in  a 
measure,  e.xcusable.  Very  few  people  take  proper 
care  of  the  piano.  They  allow  it  to  be  exposed 
to  tlie  vagaries  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  piano- 
thumping  young  ladies.  Not  having  an  acutely 
musical  ear,  they  do  not  know  when  their  instru- 
ment gets  out  of  order,  or,  knowing,  they  neglect 
to  have  it  tuned  often  enough.  The  consequence 
is  that  sucli  neglect  inflicts  a  permanent  injury 
upon  the  instrument,  destroying  its  quality  of 
tone  and  puritj'  of  intonation.  These  defects 
combine  'to  blunt  the  musical  sensibilities  of  the 
learner  on  tlie  instrument,  as  well  as  to  grate 
upon  the  sensitive  ear  of  the  musician. 

The  quality  of  the  musical  compositions  for  the 
piano  in  use  of  late  years  is  much  better  than 
forraerl3^  j-et  much  room  remains  for  improve- 
ment. Trashy  songs  and  piano  pieces  still  occupy 
too  prominent  a  place  upon  the  household  music- 
stand.  When  a  higher  standard  of  musical  ap- 
preciation is  reached  by  the  general  public,  this 
demand  for  trashy  music  will  cease.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  an  inferior  quality 
of  music  in  the  household  is  better  than  none  at 
all,  since  it  may  indirectly  lead  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  something  better.  Many  hot-headed 
musicians  and  ultra-classicists  do  not  endorse  this 
view  of  the  matter,  but  erroneously  urge  the  in- 
troduction of  classic  music  into  every,  household, 
where  not  even  the  slightest  preparation  has  been 
made  for  its  reception.  The  adequate  apprecia- 
tion of  classic  music  is  a  matter  of  education  and 
time.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  best  and 
highest  music  may  not,  in  course  of  time,  become 
a  common  means  of  household  enjoyment.  The 
general  public  has  begun  to  find  that  there  is 
greater  beauty  than  they  had  supposed  in  classic 
music,  as  the  appreciation  of  it  at  concerts  testi- 
fies. And  so,  in  very  many  homes  it  has  justly 
usurped  the  place  of  the  light  and  ephemeral 
trash  which  has  so  long  held  sway. 

To  place  music  in  the  house  upon  its  legitimate 
footing,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  some- 
what systematized.  Every  household  ought  to 
form  a  musical  club,  composed  of  a  feiv  select 
members,  who  would  meet  together  regularly  for 
practice  and  for  social  enjoyment.  The  musical 
duties  ought  to  be  carried  out  earnestly,  and  the 
evening's  pleasure  ought  not  to  degenerate  into 
a  mere  pastime.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  de- 
votees of  the  art  be  merely  executants.  There 
are  many  branches  outside  of  the  playing  of  nuisic 
which  are  of  deep  interest  to  the  true  music-lover. 
The  perusal  and  discussion  of  the  several  branches 
of  musical  literature  are  never-failing  means  to 
arouse  in  thinking  minds  an  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm which  cannot  but  bear  good  fruit.  To  read 
the  biography  of  a  composer,  then  to  study  an 
analysis  of  certain  of  his  works,  and  hear  those 
works  performed,  is  an  absorbing  treat  to  the 
man  who  is  not  a  practical  musician,  as  it  is  to 
one  who  is  a  deep  student  of  the  art..  It  is  the 
intellectual  phase  of  musical  appreciation  which 
our  household  musicians  need  to  cultivate.  The 
perusal  of  standard  nmsical  literature  and  the 
musical  periodicals  is  one  means  to  this  great  end. 
In  addition  to  his  inherent  love  for  music,  the  more 
general  culture  a  man  possesses,  the  more  will 
he  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  depth  and  gran- 
deur of  the  art  —  the  broader  will  be  his  capa- 
bilities of  conception  and  appreciation.  If  people 
thus  gifted  would  bestow  some  of  their  attention 
on  the  cultivation  of  music  in  the  house,  in  course 
of  time  there  would  be  very  little  heard  about  the 
lack  of  general  admiration  for  the  best  and  highest 
in  musical  art.  The*  sooner  people  learn  that 
musical  appreciation  does  not  wholly  consist  in 
their  passive  attendance  at  concerts  and  operas, 
the  sooner  they  will  learn  that  their  perfunctory 


contributions  to  musical  societies  and  the  like  are 
not  the  only  requisites  for  the  elevation  of  music  ; 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  ennobling  art  which 
demands  active,  personal  sincerity  from  those  fol- 
lowers who  would  elevate  it  to  its  proper  place 
among  the  people.  George  T.  Bulling. 


OLE  BULL. 
A  despatch  from  Bergen,  Norway,  by  way  of 
London,  received  here  on  the  19th  inst.,  announced 
the  deiith  of  the  veteran  violinist  and  great  popular 
favorite,  Ole  Bull.  For  many  years,  and  even  until 
the  past  few  months,  he  was  a  familiar  figure  in 
tliese  parts,  still  attracting  attention  and  admira- 
tion by  his  noble  stature,  his  courteous  demeanor, 
his  outward  dignity  and  grace,  his  benevolent  and 
beaming  countenance,  crowned  by  the  copious  mass 
of  hair  wliite  with  age,  which  made  his  aspect  ven- 
erable. He  lived  last  winter  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
house  of  James  Kussell  Lowell,  enjoying  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  Longfellow  and  other  friends 
of  culture  and  distinction,  who  celebrated  his  sev- 
entieth birtbd.ay  there  last  February;  and  he  was 
often  seen  in  concerts,  both  as  performer  and  as 
hearer. 

As  a  man,  a  mind,  a  character,  he  could  be  ad- 
mired, without  much  admiration  of  his  music.  His 
personality  was  striking.  There  was  a  touch  of 
genius,  or  something  like  it,  in  his  face  and  in  his 
conversation,  and  there  was  a  certairt  charm  in  all 
his  eccentricity.  He  was  noted  also  for  his  public 
spirit,  his  generous  aid  of  charitable  or  noble  causes, 
and  for  the  outspoken  freedom  of  his  opinions 
always  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  of  humanity.  He 
could  tolerate  no  nonsense,  no  affectation  (although 
he  has  been  often  charged  with  the  latter  weakness, 
himself,  in  his  art).  He  hated  Wagner's  music;  we 
have  heard  him  say :  "  There's  murder  in  that  music, 
it  appeals  to  the  lower  passions."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  an  intense  admirer  of  Mozart,  even 
more  so  than  of  Beethoven.  Schumann  seemed  to 
be  too  much  for  him. 

As  a  violinist,  and  as  a  composer,  Ole  Bull  ranked 
rather  as  a  virtuoso,  than  as  a  musician  in  the  best 
sense.  He  had  undoubtedly  a  sincere  love  of  his 
instrument,  could  woo  from  it  the  sweetest,  richest 
tones,  and  had  acquired,  in  certain  respects,  a  rare 
mastery  of  execution.  But  he  dealt  too  much  in 
brilliant,  startling  effects  and  in  exaggerated  senti- 
mentality. He  played  down  to  his  audience.  He 
became  the  spoiled  child  of  popular  applause ; 
always  repeating  himself,  playing  over  and  over  for 
many  years  the  same  small  stock  of  pieces,  which 
were  sure  to  please  the  multitude ;  manifesting  no 
progress  whatever  as  a  musician  and  composer  from 
the  time  of  his  first  popular  triumphs  here  in  1843. 
His  compositions,  which  he  almost  always  played, 
as  well  as  his  fantastic,  rarely  felicitous  improvisa- 
tions, were  mostly  of  the  flimsiest  and  even  claptrap 
character ;  they  pleased  the  crowd,  and  he  was  always 
upon  exhibition,  caring  more  for  that,  apparently, 
than  for  real  earnest  growth  in  art.  Yet  there  was 
a  certain  halo  of  romance  about  him,  a  certain 
legend.ary  something,  that  made  him  still  a  hero 
with  the  people.  To  them  he  seemed  to  embody 
and  continue  into  our  modern  times  the  outworn 
minstrel  character  and  function  of  the  middle  ages. 
While  he  has  added  nothing  to  the  history  of  Art, 
his  memory  will  be  cherished  as  that  of  an  impos- 
ing, genial,  attractive  personality.  We  take  from 
the  Transcript  the  following  sketch  of  his  career : 
He  was  born  in  Bergen,  Norway.  His  passion 
for  music  manifested  itself  at  a  very  early  age,  but 
was  discouraged  by  his  father,  who  destined  him 
for  the  church.  At  eight  years  old  he  played  in 
the  Philharmonic  concerts  at  Bergen,  and  at  nine 
he  played  first  violin  in  Beethoven's  symphony  in 
D.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  his  father 
sent  him  to  the  University  of  Christiana,  which  he 
soon  left  on  account  of  taking  charge  of  an  orches- 
tra at  one  of  the  theatres  during  the  illness  of  the 
leader.  In  1829  he  went  to  Cassel  to  study  with 
Spohr,  but  his  reception  was  so  cold  as  to  almost 
entirely  suppress  his  musical  enthusiasm.  He  then 
began  the  study  of  law  at  GiJttingen,  but  soon 
recovered  from  the  despondency  caused  by  his 
interview  with  Spohr,  and  once  more  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  his  art,  and  went  to  Minden, 
where  he  gave  his  first  concert  with  considerable 
success.    At  this  place  a  quarrel  with  a  fellow  art- 


ist resulted  in  a  challenge,  and  in  a  duel  which  fol- 
lowed his  antagonist  was  mortally  wounded.     Com- 
pelled to  leave  the  country,  he  went  to  Paris,  wdiere 
he   led  a   most  precarious  and  wretched  life,  and 
after   being   robbed   of    everything   he   possessed, 
including  his  violin,  he  attempted  suicide  by  drown- 
ing.    He  was  rescued  and  taken  to  the  house  of  a 
recently   bereaved   mother,  who   found   in   him   a 
remarkable   resemblance  to  her  dead  son,  and  as- 
sisted  him   so    liberally   that   he   was   enabled   to 
appear  in  public  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen. 
The   ne.xt  seven  years  were  spent  in  professional 
tours  through   Europe,  by  which  he  acquired  not 
only  an  extended  reputation  but  a  handsome  for- 
tune.    In  1838  he  returned  to  his  native  place  with 
his  wife,  a   Parisian  woman,  and  five  years   later 
made  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
was  enthusiastically  received,  his  concert  tour  yield- 
ing him  a  rich  pecuniary  harvest.     In  1845  he  re- 
turned to  Europe,  and  during  the  succeeding  seven 
years   gave  a  series  of   concerts  in  the   principal 
cities  of  the  continent,  made  a  campaign  in  Algeria 
against  the  Kabyles  under  General  Yusuf,  built  a 
theatre  in  his  native  town,  and  made  an  effort  to 
establish  in  Norway  national  schools  in  literature 
and  art.     His  liberality  and  patriotism  brouglit  him 
in  contact  with  the  police  because  of  his  political 
preferences,  and  a  number  of  vexatious   lawsuits 
dissipated  his   fortune,  and  in   1852   he  made  his 
second  visit  to  this  country.     In  the  same  year  he 
purch.ased  a  tract  of  rmcultivated  land,  comprising 
120,000  acres,  in  Potter  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
founded  an  agricultural  colony,  to  which  the  name 
of  Oleana  was  given  in  honor  of  its  founder.     The 
project,  however,  was  only  partially  successful,  and 
to  relieve  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  which  fol- 
lowed he  resumed  his  concerts.     Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York  in  1854, 
he  leased  the  building  iind  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  Italian  opera,  which,  however,  proved  ex- 
tremely disastrous,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months 
was   abandoned.     He   again   returned   to   Europe, 
where  he   gave   concerts  with  much  success.     In 
April,  1806,  he  was  reported  to  have  died  in  Quebec, 
but  since  that  time  he  has  had  a  very  busy  and  pros- 
perous life.     On  June  1, 1870,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  C.  Thorp,  daughter  of  Hon.  J.  G.  Thorp  of 
Madison,  Wis.     Some  months  later  he  came  again 
to  America.     Since  then  he  has  lived  in  America 
most  of  the  time,  and  during  last  winter  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Cambridge,  where  he  occupied  Hon.  James 
Kussell  Lowell's   estate.     During  recent  years  he 
has  frequently  appeared  here  in  concerts,  and  he 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  music,  the  drama  and  art. 


LOCAL  ITEMS. 

Miss  Lillian  Bailey  and  Mr.  George  Henschel,  th  e  noted 
baritone,  late  of  Loudou,  arrived  here  last  week,  and 
are  now  visiting  at  Haydenville,  Mass.  Mr.  Hensohel 
wdl  not  sing  here  before  his  return  to  England,  where 
he  is  engaged  for  the  Leeds  Festival  in  October.  He 
will  malie  his  American  debut  on  his  return  here,  Nov. 
0,  in  New  York,  and  will  be  heard  first  in  this  city  in 
the  Bay  State  course,  Nov.  11.  Pity  that  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  cannot  h.ave  him  to  sing  the  part  of 
Elijah,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Tremont  Temple  ! 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  perform  the 

Messiah  and  Elijah  in  the  opening  week  of  the  new 
Tremont  Temple.  In  the  first  oratorio,  October  11, 
Miss  Lillian  Bailey  will  be  the  soprano  soloist,  making 
her  first  re-.appearance  in  this  city  after  singing  at  the 
Worcester  Festival. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club's  new  members 

for  the  coming  season  are  Isidore  Schnitzler,  first  vio- 
lin, from  Rotterdam,  and  Ernst  Thiele,  violin,  from 
Philadelphia.  Messrs.  WiUiam  Schade,  flute,  and 
Frederick  Giese,  'cello,  make  their  second  season  with 
the  club,  and  Thomas  Ryan  begins  his  thirty-first  year 
with  the  oi-ganization  which  he  created.  The  chib, 
with  Miss  Lewis,  who  has  just  returned  fi-om  Europe, 
after  an  absence  of  two  years,  are  preparing  to  make 
a  concert  tour  in  Maine  and  the  Provinces,  appearing 
in  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Sept.  7,  returning  to  Boston  about 
the  25th. 

The  Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Bernhard 

Listeniaun ,  conductor,  is  to  be  increased  lor  the  coming 
season  to  forty-two  men,  and  will  give  five  concerts  of 
classical  and  ndscellaneous  selections  before  the  New 
Year.  The  principal  works  promised  are  the  follow- 
ing : — 

Symphonies;  Beethoven — Pastoral  in  F,  No.  6;  Liszt 
—  A  "Faust"  symphony  in  three  parts,  with  Schliiss 
chorus  and  Dante  symphony  (first  part,  "Inferno";; 
Raff — "Im  Walde'"';  Xschaikowskl  —  Suite,  Op.  Of. 
Overtures;  Weber —  " Freischiitz "  ;  Berlioz —  "Le 
Carnival  Remain  "  ;  Ghick — "Iphigenia  in  Aulis" 
(finished  by  Wagner);  Beethoven —•' King  Stephen''; 
Wagner —  "Eine  Faust  Ouverture";  Goldmark — ■ 
— ' 'Penthesilea ' ' ;  Dvorak  —  " Der  Bauer  ein  Schelm ' ' 
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(The  Peasant  a  Rogue).  MisceUaDeous  :  Rubinstein  — 
"Don  Quixote"  (musical cliaracter picture) ;  Hoffman 

—  Tliree  character  pieces;  Mozart  —  Divertimento  in 
D;  Wagner —  "Siegfried's  Funeral  March,"  "Wald- 
weben  "  and  "  Kaisermarsch";  Tchailcowski  —  An- 
dante for  strings;  Dvorak  —  Sl.avonic  Dances  (new); 
Ed.  Kretschmer —  "  Abendruhe,"  for  strings;  Brahms 

—  Hungarian  Dances;  Saint-Saeus — "The  Youth  of 
Hercules"  and  "Phaeton"';  Paine  —  Scherzo  from 
"  Spring  Symphony  " ;  Handel  —  Andante  and  Menuet 
from  the  Fomth  Concerto,  and  Musette  from  the  SLxth 
Concerto  ;  Bach,  Gavotte  in  D  minor  ;  Liszt —  "Carni- 
val of  Pesth  "  and  "  Rakoczy  March  " ;  Zopf  —  "  Idyl- 
len,"  for  two  orchestras  ;  Strauss  —  Waltzes,  etc. 

The  Sunday  Herald  tells  us :  — 

Few  musicians  h.ave  been  more  in  demand  than 
Theodore  Tlaomas  has  since  his  return,  managers  from 
all  sections  vieing  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  his  services.  Offei-s  for  one  hundred  night  en- 
g.agements  and  for  more  extended  concert  tours  have 
been  made  him  by  a  number  of  responsible  amuse- 
ment caterers,  but  largely  with  no  result.  Manager 
Peck  has,  however,  secured  his  services,  with  that  of 
his  newly-organized  orchestra,  for  the  last  week  in 
October,  when  a  series  of  concerts  will  be  given  in  this 
locality.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  one  of  the  at- 
tractions of  this  engagement  will  be  tlie  production  of 
"The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  with  all  the  atti-actions, 
as  regards  a  perfect  orchestra,  efficient  soloists  and 
chorists  that  can  be  desired.  A  number  of  the  novel- 
ties brought  over  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  so  strictly 
guarded  [I]  from  public  knowledge,  will  also  be  pro- 
duced during  this  engagement. 


WoECESTER,  M.\ss.  The  twenty-third  annual  fes- 
tival of  the  Worcester  County  Musical  Association  will 
occur  September  20th  to  24th  inclusive.  Its  scheme 
embraces  eight  conceits  of  a  veiy  high  ch.aracter,  intro- 
ducing artists  prominent  in  every  department,  ui  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  this  country,  in  solo  and  concerted  mu- 
sic; and,  in  connection  with  the  great  chorus  of  the 
associiition  an  augmented  orchestra  and  the  Worcester 
organ,  in  works  of  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  char- 
acter. 

At  the  head  of  the  long  array  of  eminent  artists,  un- 
der engagement  for  the  festival,  is  the  name  of  the 
charming  soprano,  Mrs.  E.  Aline  Osgood,  wlio,  having 
been  engaged  at  large  expense  by  the  association  for  this 
festival,  retires  for  a  short  period  from  the  scenes  of 
her  recent  triumphs  in  England,  to  return  there  at 
once  upon  the  f  ultillment  of  her  contract  at  the  Wor- 
cester festival,  in  order  to  fill  an  engagement  as  prin- 
cipal soprano  with  Albani,  at  tlie  Leeds  festival  of 
October  14th  to  18th,  and  other  engagements  immedi- 
ately following.  Mrs.  Osgood  is  one  of  the  very  foi'e- 
most  sopranos  in  public  estimation,  and  the  committee 
who  boldly  assumed  the  necessaiy  expense  to  secure 
her  services  deserve  commendation. 

Miss  Lillian  Bailey,  the  pleasing  young  sofirano  just 
arrived  from  England,  Italy,  Germany  and  Holland, 
where  she  has  created  great  enthusiasm  by  her  pure 
voice  and  sympathetic,  artistic  singing,  has  also  been 
secured.  Sliss  Bailey's  appearance  here  at  the  festi- 
val of  18TT  is  well  remembered,  and  she  will  be  wel- 
comed home  again  from  successes  abroad  with  much 
pleasure. 

As  it  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  committee  to  intro- 
duce new  and,  to  our  audiences,  unknown  but  merito- 
rious talent  each  ye;ir,  they  have  made  an  effort  to  do 
this  the  present  year,  and  have  engaged  the  services 
of  3Irs.  .J.  C.  Hull,  a  rising  soprano,  lately  secured  as 
soprano  at  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York 
city,  who  will  appear  on  one  or  more  occasions  during 
the  festival.  Mrs.  Hull  has  sung  the  leading  role  in 
Auber's  Crovm  Diamonds  and  Balfe's  Bulieniian  Girl 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  oratorios,  and  good  things  are 
expected  of  her. 

Annie  Louise  Gary,  who  sustains  the  principal  alto 
Bolos  at  the  festival,  requires  no  word  of  praise  from 
us,  and  no  introduction  to  a  festival  audience.  It  is 
understood  tliat  the  committee,  by  insisting  upon  the 
fulfillment  of  her  contract  with  "them,  simply  occa- 
sioned Annie  (sic)  to  conclude  an  engagement  follow- 
ing with  ILapleson  here,  rather  than  in  England ;  con- 
traltos of  the  calibre  of  Miss  Gary  are  not  common 
enough  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  remain  long 
unemployed.  MLss  Ita  Welsh  will  assume  the  mezzo- 
Boprano  'solos  in  the  lientiiem  Mass  by  Verdi,  which 
will  be  brought  out  with  the  same  grand  orchestral 
and  general  dramatic  effect  as  called  out  such  interest 
at  it<  presentation  in  Boston  at  the  triennial  festival  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  Jlay  last. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Adams,  who  sang  the  work  under  its  com- 
poser, and  who  first  brought  it  to  this  country,  will 
sing  the  great  tenor  airs  in  the  Requiem  Mass,  while 
Mr.  Clarence  £.  Hay  will  sustain  the  baritone  solos  in 
the  same  work,  al:!o  appearing  in  other  concerts  during 
the  festival.  Mr.  Theo.  .J.  Toedt,  the  principal  tenor 
of  last  year's  festival,  will  sing,  as  will  also  Mr.  \V.  C. 
Tower  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Bonney,  the  latter  having  lately 
returned  from  sevcnd  years'  study  abroad  and  recent 
successful  aiipearances  at  the  Crystal  Palace  conceits, 
l,f>ndon.  Jlyron  W.  Whitney  heads  the  list  of  bassos, 
which  al.so  contains  the  name  of  D.  M.  Bal;cock. 

The  Schubert  Concert  Company,  comprising  sixteen 
of  the  leading  rncuibera  of  the  AjkjIIo  CIuIj,  (male 
voices)  of  Boston,  will  also  appear.  The  Eichberg 
Quartette  of  young  lady  violinist.^  will  undoubtedly  re- 
peat their  succe.-'s  of  last  year's  fi.-stival  and  confirm 
the  gwxl  imprt-ssion  then  m.ade  by  them. 

Timothic  Adamowski,  the  violin  virtuoso,  has  been 
secnred,  as  has  also  an  increased  orchestra  of  selected 
njosiciaus.    Kegotiationa  are  in  progress  with  a  firsl- 


claas  pianist  for  concert  solos,  and  also  with  other 
vocal  and  instrumental  artists. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  conclusively  that  the 
coming  festival  will  take  a  step  in  advance  in  interest 
over  any  its  predecessors,  and  need  only  add,  as  a  still 
greater  assurance  of  success,  that  Messrs.  B.  D.  Allen, 
George  W.  Sumner,  and  E.  B.  Story  are  to  be  the  ac- 
companists, and  Carl  Zerrahn  conductor. 

The  festival  chorus  begin  their  fall  series  of  rehear- 
sals on  Monday  evening,  August  30,  continuiug  them 
on  the  evenings  of  September  2,  B,  'J,  Vi,  Ifi  and  17,  the 
festival  beginning  the  20th  of  September,  and  continu- 
ing five  days. —  Worcester  !Spy. 


Cincinnati.  The  Inquirer  has  the  following  intel- 
ligence, which  has  also  been  widely  disseminated  by 
circular: 

The  College  of  Music,  it  may  be  safely  said,  is 
now  a  permanent  institution  of  bur  city.  It  passed 
through  a  fiery  furnace  during  the  first  few  months  of 
its  existence,  and  has  come  from  the  flames  of  dissen- 
sion, jealousy  and  discontent  purified  and  perfect. 

There  are  many  of  the  doubting  kind,  who,  when 
Theodore  Thomas  withdrew  from  the  college,  with 
looks  of  wisdom  and  nodding  heads,  said,  "they  knew 
the  college  would  not  be  a  permanent  institution,"  and 
with  the  passing  away  of  Mr.  Thomas  these  people  ex- 
pected the  college  would  also  disappear;  but  they  have 
been  disappointed. 

The  name  of  Theodore  Thomas  undoubtedly  gave 
prestige  to  the  college  and  proved  a  charm,  but  as  he 
was  not  the  soul  of  that  institution,  its  life  was  not  even 
threatened  when  he  withdrew. 

The  college  directors  recently  announced  that  a  new 
department,  "A  School  for  Operatic  Training,"  w.as 
soon  to  be  added  to  its  already  numerous  branches  of 
study.  Col.  George  Ward  Nichols,  president  of  the 
college,  has  been  in  New  York  city  for  some  time 
making  arrangements  to  secure  a  competent  teacher 
for  this  department,  and  it  will  be  gratifying  to  our 
people  to  know  that  he  has  secured  the  services  of  the 
well-known  and  popular  impresario,  Max  Maretzek. 
Mr.  Maretzek  will  bring  to  the  college  his  invaluable 
services  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  whfch,  together  with 
his  long  experience  as  an  impresario,  eminently  fits 
him  for  this  position.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Maretzek  to 
Colonel  Nichols  accepting  the  appointment  is  so  inter- 
esting that  we  publish  it.  He  pays  a  high  compliment 
to  the  "native  talent  of  America,"  and  displays  his 
confidence  in  the  College  of  Music  and  its  success 
when  he  says  that  there  is  no  need  for  American  sing- 
efs  to  go  abroad  to  attain  a  jjerfect  training  when  they 
have  an  operatic  department  in  such  a  school  as  the 
College  of  Music.  The  acceptance  of  the  position  is 
also  an  evidence  of  the  faith  Mr.  Maretzek  has  in  our 
College  of  Music  and  its  ultimate  perfect  success.  It 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  that  the  number 
of  pupils  at  the  college  during  the  coming  winter  will 
be  almost  double  that  of  last  year.  The  applications 
of  scholars  are  coming  in  daily,  and  it  is  now  thought 
that  at  least  one  thousand  pupils  will  be  instructed  in 
the  college  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter  terms. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Maretzek  is  as  follows : 

New  \''okk,  Augu.st  7,  1880. 

"Geokge  Waed  Nichols,  Esq.,  President  College 
of  Music  of  Cincinnati.  —  Dear  Sir:  I  accept  with 
pleasure  the  flattering  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  College  of  Music,  of  Cincinnati,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Professor  of  Voice  and  of  the  Operatic 
Departuient  in  your  great  institution.  For  over  thirty 
years  I  have  been  associated  as  conductor  and  manager 
of  the  operatic  stage,  and  during  that  time  I  have  as- 
sisted in  the  appearance  of  the  most  prominent  artists 
who  have  visited  this  country,  and  of  many  others  who 
have  been  ambitious  to  become  great  artists.  This 
long  experience  has  revealed  to  me  an  immense 
amount  of  native  talent,  which  only  needed  the  right 
kind  of  musical  training  to  produce  American  singers 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the  world.  There  is 
no  need  to  go  abroad  to  attain  such  training  when 
there  is,  as  you  propose  to  have  in  connection  with  a 
school  like  yours,  where  the  rudiments  of  music  are 
already  taught,  a  department  where  the  student  can  be 
placed  upon  the  stage  and  taught  to  act  as  well  as  sing. 
The  position  you  ofter  to  me  suits  my  inclination,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that  it  may  result  in  the 
much  higher  elevation  of  the  standard  of  the  operatic 
stage  in  this  country. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  truly,     Max  Maketzek." 

Speaking  of  the  Cincinnati  college  circular,  an- 
nouncing the  engagement  of  Max  iVIaretzek,  the 
Worcester  Gazette  says;  "Again  appears  to  us  the 
now  familiar  envelope  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
Music,  containing  another  circular.  Both  the  enclos- 
ure and  the  shell  bear  the  device  of  the  college,  with  a 
lion  rampant,  re;iardanl,  with  his  tail  curled  round  a 
post  to  steady  himself,  while  he  sings  wildly  of  the  de- 
parture of  'I'heodore  Thomas,  accompanying  himself 
on  the  harp.    It  is  an  ingenious  bit  of  heraldry." 


MUSIC    ABROAD. 
Pahis.  "  C.  IT.  M."  writes  (July  31)  to  the  liOndon 

MtisicMl  Standard : 

The  public  competition  which  has  just  ended  at 
the  Conservatoire  has  not  disclosed  many  un- 
suspecti-d  I'attis  or  sucking  Kiibinstcins,  nor  indeed 
can  it  be  said  to  have  satisfied  even  the  modest 
expectations  we  liatl  formed  of  it.  One  artist  of 
unquestionable  talent  has  however  been  made 
known    to   us  through   it  —  Mile.  Tua,   the   young 


lady  who  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  the  violin 
competition.  •  First  prizes  for  singing  were  awarded 
to  Miss  Griswold  (a  clever  American  pupil  of  M. 
Barbot),  and  to  Mile.  Merguiller.  The  first  prizes 
for  piano  fell  to  M.  Rene  (a  pupil  of  M.  Mar- 
montel),  and  to  Mile.  Blum,  (a  pupil  of  M.  Le 
Couppey).  It  is  worth  remark  that  Stephen  Heller, 
the  veteran  compo-serof  so  many  original  and  beauti- 
ful works,  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  jury  in 
the  piano  section.  The  number  of  lady  competitors 
in  the  violin  class  was  this  year  larger  than  ever. 
Besides  Mile.  Tua,  two  ladies,  Miles.  Hillemacher 
and  Roger,  figure  in  the  honor  of  the  list  —  the  first 
with  a  premier  accessit,  the  last  with  a  deuxihne 
accesstt. 

In  opera  and  opera  comique  the  results  have  been 
disappointing  in  the  extreme.  The  first  prize  for 
opera  comique  in  the  masculine  department  went  to 
M.  Piccaluga,  a  baritone  whom  we  have  heard  on 
several  occasions  at  the  concerts.  No  other  bari- 
tone need  be  singled  out  for  mention.  As  to  the 
tenors,  all  of  the  five  who  were  admitted  to  the  con- 
test failed  miserably.  So  the  coming  Mario  must 
be  looked  for  outside  of  Paris.  In  the  wind  instru- 
ment competition  I  was  glad  to  notice  that  that 
effective  and  much-neglected  instrument,  the  trum- 
pet, is  being  cultivated  more  than  it  has  been  of 
late.  And  this  is,  I  think,  all  that  need  be  said  of 
the  great  annual  event  at  the  Conservatoire,  so  far 
as  details  are  concerned.  If  the  matter  were 
examined  from  a  more  general  standpoint,  perhaps 
a  great  deal  might  be  added.  It  might  be  asked  for 
the  hundredth  time,  whether  the  principle  of  these 
competitions  is  not  radically  mischievous  and  cruel : 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  suppress  all  such 
delusive  distinctions  as  accessits  and  second  prizes, 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  still  to  suppress 
even  the  first  prizes  rather  than  encourage  fond, 
and  in  so  many  cases  utterly  unrealizable  hopes,  in 
the  breasts  of  the  unfortunate  prize  winners. 

There  is  quite  a  romantic  story  attached  to  Mile. 
Tua,  the  winner  of  the  violin  prize.  The  young 
lady  (who  is  barely  fifteen,  I  believe)  is  the  daughter 
of  a  strolling  Itahan  player,  of  whom  she  received 
her  first  notions  of  music,  and  with  whom,  when 
quite  a  child,  she  performed  very  often  in  humble 
places  of  amusement  in  Italy.  A  charitable  Erench 
professor  heard  her  play  during  a  voyage  a  year  or 
two  ago,  and  was  so  struck  by  her  extraordinary 
promise  that  he  at  once  undertook  to  get  her  admit- 
ted to  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  With  the  aid  of 
some  generous  friends  he  collected  the  modest  sum 
necessary  to  support  her  and  her  father  here  till 
she  could  finish  her  studies  and  earn  her  own  living 
by  her  art.  She  proved,  as  the  result  of  this  year's 
competition  shows,  an  apt  pupil,  and  her  future,  at 
least,  may  be  now  considered  as  assured.  The  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  will  have  taken  place  by  the 
time  this  finds  its  way  into  print.  M.  Turquet,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  is  again  to  preside  at 
the  ceremony.  It  is  said  that  he  will  have  the  pleas- 
ing task  of  handing  M.  Ambroise  Thomas  the 
decoration  of  a  grand  ofiBcer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  on  the  occasion. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  stirring  in  musical 
circles  outside  the  Conservatoire  and  the  opera  of  a 
nature  to  interest  the  general  public.  I  may  however, 
mention  the  report  that  the  P.aris  Municipality  has 
resolved  to  subsidize  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  and  to  use 
it  in  future  for  alternate  performances  of  drama 
and  opera.. 

At  the  opera  we  are  being  surfeited  with  "  Guil- 
laume  Tell "  and  "  F'reischiitz."  M.  Masse'  has 
just  finished  his  new  opera,  "Les  Nuits  de  Cleo- 
patre,"  and  we  are,  it  appears,  very  shortly  to  be 
allowed  to  hear  M.  Widor's  ballet,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  Brittany. 

A  daily  paper,  says  of  Miss  Griswold : 

"  The  principal  honors  of  the  Concour.se  de 
Chants,  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  have  fallen  to 
Miss  Gertrude  Griswold,  an  American  young  lady, 
the  niece  of  Mr.  Brett  Harte.  This  is  the  first 
time  since  the  establishment  of  the  famous  Conser- 
vatoire that  an  American  or  even  an  English-speak- 
ing person  has  carried  off  the  grand  pri?e.  The 
Parisian  says:  "Miss  Griswold's  grand  success  this 
year  is  only  the  more  gratifying  because  it  was  not 
only  wholly  deserved,  but  was  achieved  despite 
many  and  what  would  have  been  to  almost  any 
other  person  overwhelming  difficulties.  Day  after 
day,  through  all  the  twelve  months  of  three  long 
years,  she  has  sung  and  studied  at  the  Conserva- 
toire. It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  review  Miss 
Griswold's  labors  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  after 
a  more  than  usually  hard  contest,  she  was  pro- 
nounced both  by  the  "jury  and  ]uil>lic  the  best  singer 
in  the  school,  and  the  first  ]irize  was  accordingly 
awarded  to  her.  As  to  her  artistic  future  Miss 
Griswold  is  not  yet  determined.  After  tlie  public 
distribution  of  prizes,  next  month,  at  which  Miss 
Griswold  will  sing,  she  may  be  engaged  for  a  sea- 
son at  the  Grand  Op^ra.'  " 
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n^R.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera",  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  tlie  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

r-HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  ( Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 

f^R.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

J^ISS  MARY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

PIAi^IST  AND  TEACIIEE. 

Address:     O.  DITSON  6f  Co.,  Boston. 

Q  L.   CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1870-1S73,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scaln,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  ^Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS   FOR    VOCAL    CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

7"    P.    CURRIER, 

■  .  TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

J\^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

Jl^SS.   WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

^.ff.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 


]\/TR.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL  (Leipsic,  .860  to  1863), 
■'"    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 

Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
^  Me.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Knsemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 

^R.  B.  J.  LANGS  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


QERNHARD  LIS  TE MANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address :  Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

J^P.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennaid  &  Co. 


QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a^  'Fremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINKING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 
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C.  D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

^RNST  PERABO,        "  " 
TEA  CHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 
Address 
CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 


^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 

PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

Tvin  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  10th  at  the 

Artist  Guild  Rooms,  158i  Tkemoxt  St.,  Bostou. 


CARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

*-  CONCERT  PIANIST  AND   TEACHER, 

Address  PETEESILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  261  CoLOMEUS  AVENUE,  Bostok,  MASS. 


Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND   ORGAN   LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


J^IULIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND   TEACHER  OF  THE   PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


fj   L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora,  o?-  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil 0/  Correlli,  Arthitrsoit,  Mjties.  Arnanii  and Motte. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  expeiience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 

■^YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


J^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M^t0^I_P^M. 

"~  -adame'ruversdorff, 

so  BOVLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Up  to  May,  then  for  live  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


M' 
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pUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  nt  d  5  o'clock. 


^    B.    WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


B.  SH4RLAND. 

PIANO  FOETE,  vocal  CULTURE,  READY 

BEADING  and  CHOEAL  CONDUCTING. 


IJ/ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 

C^RL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,   Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all   occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

T„.„„,c. /Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

LEADERS  .  j  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


YUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR   THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
^^^  This  Depariment  has  chxirge  0/  all  the  Pianos  used  ht 
iJie  Public  Schools  0/ Bosto7i. 

TALKS  ON   A'RT. 

Ey  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT.    8vo,  paper,  iJLOO. 
#*^  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sentf^mst-pahdonreceipt 
of  price  by  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON.  aOFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Ait  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literatzire ;  includi?tg  fro?n  titite  to  time  :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  fi'om  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamphlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable'matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUMAL  OF  MUSIO 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly 55.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        « 

Dwight's  JouRNALOFMusicand  The  BostonMedicalandSurgical Journal  6.75   "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  T/ie  Atlantic  portraits  of  LONGFELLOW,  BRYANT,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  be  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additional. 

J:^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  JOURNAL  OF  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Waskingt<m 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "The  Phil- 
osophical Library."    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 


Dr.  Pole  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  Under 
the  head  of  "The  Material  of  Music,"  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical 
nature  of  thfe  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
11.,  "The  Elementary  Arrangements  of  the  Material," 
are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  musica 
sounds  by  steps  or  degrees  ;  musical  intervals  ;  history 
of  the  musical  scale  ;  the  theoretical  nature  of  the 
diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form  ;  the  ancient  modes  ; 
modern  tonaUty  ;  the  modern  diatonic  scale  as  influ- 
enced by  harmony  ;  the  chromatic  scale  ;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "Structure  of  Music,'' 
Part  in. ,  the  author  takes  up  the  subjects  of  melody, 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  devoting  iive  chapters  to 
the  discussi<m  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  volume  will  possess  extraordinaiy 
interest  and  value.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

*^*For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIETLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Stillwater  Tragedy.     By  T.  B.  Al- 

DRICH.     16mo §1.50 

A   Hopeless    Case.      A   Novel.     By   Edgar 

Fawcett.     "  Little  Classic  "  style,  flexible  covers 1.25 

^The  Undiscovered  Country.     By   \V.  U. 

HoWELLS.     12mo 1.50 

The   Tragedy   of   the   Unexpected,    and 

other  Storied.    By  NoRA  Perry.    "  Little  Clas.^ic  ■' 

s  ty  le " 1 .25 

Socialism.  Eighth  volume  of  Boston  Monday 
Lectures.  With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By 
Joseph  Cook.    12mo 1.50 

Erery-Day  English.    Bv  Richard  Grant 

White.     12mo 2.00 

\Tords   and    their    Uses.      By    Richard 

Grant  WaiTB     New  Edition.    12mo 2.00 

Odd,  or  Even  1    By  Mrs.  A.  I).  T.  Whitney. 

16mo    l.SO 

Miracle  Plays   and  Sacred  Dramas.    A 

Ui.«torical  Survey .  By  Dr.  Karl  Hase.  Ti-anslated 
from  the  German .     Crown  8vo 3.00 

Chinese  Buddhism.    A  volume  of  Sketclies, 

Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Critical.  By  Joseph 
Edkins,  author  ot  "  Religion  in  China,"  etc.  Vol. 
17  of  Philosophical  Library.     Crown  8vo 4.50 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  By  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow.    New  Edition.    Complete 1.25 

Complete  Works  of  T.  B.  Macaulay.  Riv- 
erside Edition.     Including  the 

History  of  England.     4  vols 5.00 

Critical  and  .Miscellaneous  Essays.    8 

vols 3.75 

Speeches  and  Poems.    1  vol l.iS 

The  set.S  vols.,  in  box 10.00 

Adirondiick  Stories.  By  P.  Ueming.  i8mo.  .75 

American  Prose.  Selections  from  the  Writ- 
ings of  nawthorne,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Thoreau,  and  Emerson.  With  In- 
troductions and  Xote.s.     16mo 1.25 

Ballads  and  Lyrics.    Arranged  by  H.  C. 

Lodge.    16mo 1.25 

A  Satchel  Guide  for  the  Vacation  Tourist 

in  Europe.     Edition  for  18S0,  carefully  revised 2.00 

The    Manliness    of    Christ.     By    Thomas 

lIcGHES,  author  of  "  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,"  etc., 
12mo,  gilt  top,  Sl.OO  ;  paper 25 

Problems  of  Life  and  3Iind.     Third  Series. 

By  George  II.  Lewes.    Sro 3.00 

Labor.  Seventh  volume  of  Boston  Monday 
Lectures.  With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By 
.losEPH  Cook.    12mo 1.50 

Confidence.     By  Hknry  James,  .Jr.     8vo...i.50 

The  History  and  Traditions  of  Marble- 
head.    By  riAML'EL  Roads,  Jr.    Illustrated.    8vo...3.50 

Certain  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  Amer- 
ican Life,  and  Other  Papers.    16mo 1.25 

Boston  Illustrated.     A   Pictorial   Gnide  to 

Boaton  ani  Vicinity.  Profusely  Illustrated.  New 
Edition,  with  entirely  new  map.     12mo 40 

Selections  from  the  Koran.    By  Edward 

William  Lase.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  an  introduction  by  Siaslet  Lase  Poole.  Vol. 
16  of  the  Philosophirjil  Library.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
top 3.60 

Life  and  Letters  of  George  Ticknor.   New, 

cheaper  e'Jition.    2  voU.  12mo,  with  portrait« 4.00 

Sealed   Orders,  and  Other  Stories.    By 

Klizaerth  8tt;art  Phelps,  author  of  *'The  Gates 
Ajar,"  ••  Avis."  etc.     16mo I.fi0 

Old  Friends  and  New.    By  Sarah  O.  Jbw- 

m,  author  of  •■  DeephaTcn,"  and  "Play   Dayil."1.25 

An  Earnest  Trifler.    A  Novel.    i6mo 1.25 

A.  Treatise  on  Easements.    By  .Ioiin  Lbt- 

boi;k?i  OoDDAEf'.  V.^t\  .  of  the  Middle  Templii.  Sec- 
ond edition,  much  enlarged  by  Hon.  Kduuiid  If. 
ViryTtm,  Profcj«!'orof  I>aw  in  the  Boston  Univereity. 
8»o,  sheep 6.00 

HOCCninN.  MIFFLIN  k  CO..  PnblUhpri.  Bonton. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE, 

LUNCH  COUNTER. 

FANCY  OYSTERS, 
PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS. 

Table  d'hote  dinner,  from  i  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place,  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  "made  a  specialty,  combining  a 
first-class  Restaurant  Avith  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for 
prompt  service;  also,  Private  IMning  Rooms  for  families  or 
parties  after  concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  patronage  of  comjoisseuxs  of 
good  cooking. 

WEME  AND  CIGAKS  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  till  13  o'cloch,  1'.  M. 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 

Cafe  Restaurant. 


IMPORTED    WINES,    ETC. 

WLich.  are  highly  recommended. 


Dinner  and  Supper  Parties^  Clubs^  Literary^ 

Musical^   College  Classes^  etc. 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

VOSSLER'S, 
Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ALFRED   MUDGE  &  SON, 

fZAIX  AXD  OltNAMENTA.!^ 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34:  School  St.,  Boston,  3Iass. 

MUSICAL  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY. 


WRITINGS  OF  T.  B.  ALDRICH. 


As  a  writer  of  brief  and  thoroughly  entertaining  stories,  sparkling  with  natural  humor,  and  always 
delightfully  poetic  in  the  descriptive  paasagea,  he  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  of  our  authors.  — 
New  York  Tribune. 

I  have  been  reading  some  of  the  poems  this  evening,  and  find  them  rich,  sweet,  and  imaginative  in 
inch  a  degree  that  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  fresher  sympathies  in  order  to  taste  all  the  delight  that 
every  reader  ought  to  draw  from  them.  I  was  conscious,  here  and  there,  of  a  delicacy  that  I  hardly 
dared  to  breathe  upon.  — Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

THE   STILLWATER   TRAGEDY, 

A  New  Novel      16wr/.  $1.50. 


The  story  of  a  Bad  Boy.    i6mo,  $1.50. 

Illustrated  by  Sol.  Ettinge,  Jk. 

Tom  Bailey  has  captivated  all  his  acquaint- 
ances. He  must  be  added  hereafter  to  the  boys' 
gallery  of  favorite  characters,  side  by  side  with 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  the  "  Swiss  Family  Eob- 
inson,"  and  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby."  —  New 
York  Tribune. 

An  admirable  specimen  of  what  a  boy's  story 
should  be.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

The  best  story  of  a  boy  ever  written  in  Amer- 
ica, and  one  of  the  genuinely  witty  and  readable 
books. — Hartford  Courant. 

Marjorie  Daw  and  Other  People.    i6mo, 

$1.50;  paper,  $1.00. 

"  Marjorie  Daw  and  Other  People  "  is,  in  its 

way,  a  marvel  of  ingenuity Apart  from 

the  special  and  remarkable  talent  he  displays  in 
taking  in  his  readers,  his  literary  power  is  undeni- 
able ;  and  his  descriptions  of  New  England  life 
are  among  the  best  that  have  appeared.  —  London 
Athenaeum. 

Mr.  Aldrieh  has  a  very  high  reputation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  this  volume  should 
do  much  to  extend  it  on  this.  —  London  Spectator. 

Cloth  of  Gold  and  Other  Poems.    l6mo, 

$1.50;  half  calf,  S3.00  ;  morocco,  $4.00. 

The  qualities  which  make  Mr.  Aldrich's  prose 
«o  charming  are  the  very  ones  which  insure  suc- 
cess to  hia  poetical  writings.  Full  of  vivid  pict- 
ures, delicate  imaginings,  and  dainty  conceits, 
they  cannot  fail  to  delight  the  lover  of  poetry. — 
Worcester  Palladium. 

Enough  to  give  him  a  lasting  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  eminent  American  jxjets.  —  The  Inde- 
pendent (New  York). 

We  think  of  no  American  poet,  unless  it  be  Ed- 
jar  Poe,  who  surpasses  him  in  richness  of  imag- 
ination, in  quaintness  and  delicacy  of  expression. 
—  TVic  Liberal  Christian. 

The  Story  of  a  Cat.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Emile  de  la  Bedolli^re,  by  T.  B. 
Ai,DBiCH,  niustrnted  with  a  profusion  of 
silhouettes.  4U),  81.00.  An  admirable  trans- 
lation of  a  thoroughly  entertaining  story, 
which  is  made  still  more  amusing  by  the 
many  humorous  pictures 


Prudence  Palfrey.     With  a  pictuie   ol 

Prudence  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote.  16mo, 
$1.50;  paper,  $1.00. 

They  have  an  exquisite  treat  before  them  who 
have  not  yet  read  "  Prudence  Palfrey."  It  is 
Mr.  Aldrieh  decidedly  at  his  best,  —  the  plot 
well  elaborated  and  sufficiently  exciting,  and  the 
story  unfolded  with  delicacy,  wit,  dramatic  sng- 
gestiveness,  and  in  English  altogether  perfect  and 
sweet.  — Christian  Union. 

While  in  the  undercurrent  of  thoughtfulness  it 
displays,  and  in  artistic  finish  and  in  poetical 
grace,  it  resembles  the  best  work  of  Mr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  it  has  a  descriptive  delicacy 
which  is  wholly  the  author's  own  —  Revue  dea 
Deux  Mondes. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba.    i6mo,  $1.50. 

The  story  is  one  of  singular  freshness  and  in- 
terest, and  from  first  to  last  it  is  treated  with  a 
certain  charming  respect  for  its  rare  qualities. 
....  To  say  that  it  is  witty  and  full  of  a  genial 
spirit  is  to  say  that  it  is  Mr.  Aldrich's  work.. — 

W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

Aside  from  the  beauty  and  fascination  of  the 
story  itself,  the  latter  half  of  the  book  contains 
one  of  the  most  charming  records  of  travel  expe- 
rience in  Switzerland  to  be  met  with  in  recent 
literature.  —  Utica  Herald. 

Flower  and  Thorn,  and    Later  Poems. 

16mo,  $1.25  ;  half  calf,  $3.00. 

Possess  the  characteristic  qualities  of  his  verse 
—  delicate  play  of  fancy  and  exquisite  finish  and 
precision  of  language.  Mr.  Aldrieh  lias  heard 
more  subtile  tones  than  any  other  American  poet, 
and  not  even  Tennyson  has  a  teener  feeling  for 
the  artistic  side  of  verse.  —  Appietons'  .Journal. 

What  Mohammed  said  so  many  times  about 
the  Koran  Ls  just  as  true  of  this  little  volume. 
"  There  is  no  doubt  about  this  book."  None  what- 
ever. It  is  as  certainly  a  book  of  poetry  as  it  is  a 
book,  —  poetry  of  the  most  airy,  delicate,  fantas- 
tical sort ;  as  dainty  and  delicious  as  can  be.  — 
Christian  Register  (Boston). 

Baby  Bell.     A  Holiday  Volume.     Fully 
illustrated.     Small   quarto,   cloth,    full  gilt, 
$1.50  ;  morocco,  or  tree  calf,  $5.00. 
A  heautiful  edition  of  this  exquisite  ballad,  il 
lustrated  with  rare  feeling  and  artistic  skill. 


•,•  For  sale  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  pout-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY.  Boston.  Mass. 
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THE 


Emerson 


O  FORTES 


» 


Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000,  Tkey 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
Tlie  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  m  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  couipare  favorably  with 

•       THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
Tlie  hare  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  Ci  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 


-^j   Washington    St.,    Boston. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


TJie  Stillwater  Traged//, 

A  Novel.  By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  author  of 
"Prudence  Palfrey,"  "  Majorie  Daw,"  etc.  1  vol,  12mo. 
SI  ..50. 

In  this  novel  Mr.  Aldrich's  power  and  charm  as  a  story- 
teller are  shown  most  attractively.  The  life  and  charac- 
ters of  a  New  England  manufacturing  town  are  depleted 
with  singular  accuracy  and  felicity:  the  smouldering  dis- 
content among  working-men  and  the  strike  in  which  it 
culminated,  are  portrayed  with  admirable  skill;  while 
the  tragedy  itself,  the  unraveling  of  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding it.  and  the  love  which  illuiiiinates  the  whole 
story,  are  described  "with  the  firm  and  delieate  touch  in 
which  Mr.  Aldrich  is  .ilmost  unrivalled.  Both  the  story 
and  the  exquisite  grace  and  skill  with  which  it  is  told, 
cannot  fail  to  make  it  very  popular. 


The  ^' Globe  "   Hawthorne, 

A  new  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthokxe,  uniform  with  the  "  Globe"'  Cooper,  Dick- 
ens, and  Waverlrx,  which  have  proved  so  widely  popu- 
lar. It  contains  all  of  Hawthorne's  works,  —novels,  short 
stories,  travel  essays,  note-books  and  books  for  children. 
Six  volumes,  with  24  illustrations.  Sold  only  'm  Sets. 
Price  of  sets :  in  cloth,  §10.00;  half  calf,  §25.00. 


**=^  For  safe  by  Booksellers.    S€7it,  postpaid,  cwi  receipt  of 
price  by  the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFUN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1867. 

Not  more    tlian  froiTi   three  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  TAveixty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Tliorougli  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Wliich  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terius  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  DirectQr. 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    55,000    MADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first-olaSs 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  "payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skiUul  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 


1S6  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  Fikst  Established  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  aud  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public >nd  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND   CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrmnent,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

JIANUFACTUEED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Church  Street,  New  York. 

DKY  PKOCESS  OF  COPYrNG. 

We  resnectfuUy  call  the  attention  of  Musicians  to  our  New  Method  of  CoPvrsG,  by  which  an  original  writing 
of  Music  etc  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  the  expense  and  tmie  ot  manuscript 
?LScation,  lithographing  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  ot  manifold  copying  hitherto  m  use.  To  Organists  and 
LSrs  of  church-choirs,  Orchestral  Conductors,  Band-masters,  musical  orgamzatious,  and  musicians  generally - 
all  who  have  any  use  for  duplicate  or  manifold  copies  of  music,  the  Hektograph  will  be  found  invaluable  aa  from 
one  original  copy  made  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  it  will  give  back  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  perfect  copies.  The  Hek- 
togrSplfis  already  in  use  by  many  of  ouJ  most 'distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  Conductors,  and  Musical  Societies 

\Ve  are  prepared  to  suply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  and  also 
■with  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copymg. 

For  Prices  and  other  particulars,  send  for  Oiroular. 
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NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS ! 


The  Anthem  Harp.  ($i-25.)  By  dr.  w.  o. 

Perkins.     (Just  out.) 

A  new  book  intended  as  a  successor  for  *' Perkins'  An- 
them Book,"  published  some  years  since,  and  which  was 
a  decided  success.  The  new  book  contains  music  per- 
-fectly  within  the  reach  of  common  choirs,  and  is  destined 
to  have  a  great  sale. 


DITSON  &  CO.  also  call  attention  to  their  three  books 
for  SlNGrN'G  CLASSES;  recently  published,  already 
very  popular,  and  worthy  of  imiversal  adoption: 

The  Temple.  (Sl-OO.)  By  Dr.  W.  O.  Perkins. 

The  Voice  of  Worship.  (Sl-OO.)  By  L.  O.  Emer- 
son. 

Johnson's  IVlethod  for  Singing  Giasses.  (6o  cents.) 

By  A.  N.  Johnson. 

The  Temple  contains  an  excellent  Singing  School 
Course,  and  a  large  number  of  Glees,  Songs,  Sacred 
Tunes  and  Anthems  for  practice,  and  for  use  in  classes. 
L.  O.  Emerson's  Voice  of  "Worsliip  has  exactly  the 
same  end  in  view  as  the  other,  hut  has  a  dilferent  method 
and  entirely  different  music.  Johnson's  Metliod  is  for 
those  who  "wish  a  low-priced  booli ;  is  admirably  simple 
and  clear,  has  plenty  of  music,  and  has  a  thorough  coui'se 
in  Note  Reading. 

Any  Book  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER    DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Ropes. 

BREAK  BREAK J.  F.  Rudolphsen. 

liAST  GREETING H.Levi. 

OH,  FISHER  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  H03IE ^ J.  Barnet. 

SPRINGTIME R.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PESSY  CAT . .  \^  m.  F.  Apthorp. 

Published  by 

CARL    PRUFER, 

?A  West  Street,  Boston. 


,  ContQinB  ingredienta  never  before  need  in  a  remedy  for  affi^ctlone  of  the 
I  throat  and  voice.    Purely  vegetable;  vigoroue  in  their  action;  harmlesg  to 


I\    111   IX   Ir     r  X      ■*  ****'*'^*  ■^    infant  or  adulti^and  invaluable  to_  singers  and  speakcrg.     Convenient  to 


CURE 


Purely  vegetable;  vjgoroue  i 

. ,  „ud  invaluable  to  siDgers  anu  speaKcrB,     (jonvenif-nt  to 

carry  and  ubc;.    From  l>ruggit*ta,  price  35  cents;  or  addrese  E.  A-  OLDS 
P.  b.  Box  2895,  New  York.  * 

"'Hie  History  of  a  Voice  Lost  and  Won^  hy  JRev.  K  W.  Knam,  D.  !>., 
Sent,  ■post-pmd,  on  apphcaiion. 


SOME  FAMOUS  SONGS. 

An  Art^Histox'ical  Slcetch. 
By  FANNIE  RAYMOND  RITTER.    30  cents. 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

An  Art-Historical  Study. 
By  FANiSTGE  KAYMOND  itITTEK.    25  cents. 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  Criticisms. 
By  ROBERT  SCHUMANN.    Edited,  translated,  and  an- 
notated by  FAiTNT  Raymokd  Bitteb. 

First  series,  third  edition,  S2.73.     A  second  series  will 
shortly  be  issued. 

EDAVABD  SCHUBEKTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 

WILLIAM  KEEVES,  London. 


The  Berniiard  Listeinann  Concert  Party. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
E.  M.  HEINDL, 
JOHN  IWULLALY, 


F.  LISTEIWANN, 
ALEX.  HEINDL, 
H.  A.  GREENE, 


Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Boston. 


VOCAL  CULTURE. 


The  Cultivation  of  the  Voice  in  Elocution, 

By  James  E.  Murdoch  &  William  Kussell. 
Price,     ....     $1.25. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  RITTER,  Director. 

An  ample  and  efficient  corps  (jf   Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 


The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  the  groundwork 
of  practical  elocution,  and  whatever  explanations  are 
needed  for  the  training  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  voice.  The  skill  with  which  this  object  is 
accomplished  is  attested  by  the  greot  and  permanent  pop- 
ularity of  the  Avork. 

The  axtthors,  experienced  and  accomplished  practitioners 
in  their  capital  vocation,  know  well  what  is  wanted  hy  the 
student  to  promote  his  acquirement  of  those  noble  and 
captivating  vocal  graces  so  luminously  set  forth  by  Rush. 
Their  rules  and  exercises  for  developing,  increasing,  and 
improving  the'ir  voice  in  volume,  quality,  compass,  and 
signihcance,  are  excellent  and  practicable.  What  is  said 
of  the  invigorating,  health-inspiring  effects  of  vocal  train- 
ing is  truth  well  told,  and  well  worth  remembering.— A^cjc 
York  Mirror.  _         

*if*  For  sale  by  booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  by  the  publishers. 
HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


MME. BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 
178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 
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Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 
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Tlie  Delightful  Bodley  Books. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  BODLEY  FAMILY  IN 
TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.  With  seventy- 
seven  illustrations.     $1.50. 

THE  BODLEYS  TELLING  STORIES. 
With  eighty-one  illustrations.  Witli  a  richly 
illuminated  cover.     $1.50. 

THE  BODLEYS  ON  WHEELS.  With  sev- 
enty-seven illustrations,  and  a  curiously  pictur- 
esque cover.     $1.50. 

THE  BODLEYS  AFOOT.  With  seventy^ 
nine  illustrations,  and  an  ornamental  cover. 
$1.50. 

MR.  BODLEY  ABROAD.  Profusely  illus- 
trated, and  bound  in  a  curiously  ornamental 
cover.     $1.50. 

This  book  continues  the  doings  of  the  wonder- 
ful Bodley  family.  Mr.  Bodley  goes  to  Europe, 
writes  capital  letters  to  his  children,  and  on  his 
return  tells  them  stories  of  European  places  and 
events  of  interest.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  delightful  "  fiodley  "  books,  both  in  stories 
and  pictures. 

Tlie  little  folk  all  know  the  Bodley  Boolis,  and  delight 
in  them.  Mr.  Scudder  is  a  model  story-teller  for  children, 
a  miracle  worlier  in  the  matter  of  awakened  interest.  — 
iiew  York  Hvtning  Post. 

So  delightful  that  any  reader,  young;  or  old,  would  be 
glad  to  have  more  like  them.  —  Tkt  Watckynan  (Boston). 
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Short  Stories,  Travel  Essays,  Note-Books,  and 
Books  for  Children.  6  volumes,  with  24  illus- 
trations. Sold  only  in  sets.  Price  of  sets,  in 
cloth,  $10;  half  calf,  $20. 


"GLOBE"  COOPER. 

Complete  Works  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

Including  his  famous  Novels  of  the  Indians 
and  the  Revolution,  and  Stories  of  the  Prairie, 
Woods,  and  Sea.  In  16  volumes,  ICmo.  Sold 
only  in  sets.     Price  in  cloth,  $20;  half  calf,  $43. 

"GLOBE"  DICKENS. 

Works  of  Charles  Dickens.  Printed  in  largo 
ty|>e,  on  good  pajjer,  and  containing  55  excel- 
lent illustrations  hy  Dahi.hv  and  (Ju.iUiHT. 
With  an  Index  of  Characters.  15  volumes, 
Ifimo,  .$1.25  a  voliinie ;  the  set,  in  cloth,  $18.75 ; 
half  calf,  $40  ;  half  I'vissia,  $45. 


"GLOBE"   WAVE  RLE  Y. 

Tlie  Waverley  Novels  of  Sir  Walter  Seott. 

Complete  in  1.^  voliunes,  16mo.  Primed  I'l'om 
excellent  type,  on  good  paper.  Sutd  onli/  m 
sets.     Price,  in  cloth,' $16.25  ;  half  calf,  $20. 
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A  WEEK   IN   DRESDEN,    1860. 
(Ccntinued  from  page  110.) 

Oct.  30,  1860.  That  Tuesday  shall  be 
memorable  for  a  long  day's  excursion,  in  com- 
pany with  Clara  Schumann,  her  daughter,  (a 
blooming  maiden  with  musical  voice  and  the 
father's  features),  the  sister  Marie,  and  our 
strong  tone-hero  Joachim — in  a  great  open 
carriage,  a  driver  that  would  lose  the  way,  so 
as  to  prolong  the  pleasure  —  and  the  finest  of 
October  days,  though  far  from  warm — out  to 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  romantic 
points  of  the  so-called  "  Saxon  Switzerland," 
the  Bastei.  When  such  artists  have  holiday, 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  of  the  party ;  that 
is,  if  they  want  you.  And  was  it  not  a  charm- 
ing way  to  take,  to  make  the  stranger  ac- 
quainted—  a  stroke  of  hospitable  genius  on 
the  part  of  the  warm-hearted  artist  woman, 
ever  occupied  with  earnest  cares  and  duties, 
mother  of  seven  children,  thrown  upon  her 
art  for  their  support,  busy  with  the  concerts, 
busy  with  a  thousand  artistic  relations,  and 
with  the  laborious  practice  necessary  to  main- 
tain, as  she  fully  does,  her  pre-eminent  posi- 
tion among  genial  classical  pianists  ?  A  few 
hours'  drive  brings  us  to  the  path  down  in  the 
famous  Uttewalde  Ch'und,  through  which  won- 
derful ravine  we  thread  our  way  afoot,  wind- 
ing upwards  to  find  ourselves  upon  a  narrow 
gallery  of  rock,  perched  high  in  air,  some  six 
or  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  Elbe  that 
sweeps  right  round  its  base.  This  is  the 
Bastei,  and  you  look  ofi  over  a  vast  plain, 
broken  by  low  mound-like  mountains,  round 
and  flat  like  huge  Titanic  mill-stones,  each  en- 
tirely by  itself,  with  miles  of  deadest  level 
between  it  and  the  others.  The  sun  is  just 
dropping  down  in  the  West,  purpling  the 
water  and  the  skies,  (how  short  the  days !) 
and  the  great  round  moon  is  already  taking 
color  and  serenely  throned  above  the  whole 
magnificent,  cold  scene.  Art  has  contrived 
curious  towers,  and  bridges,  sacred  niches  and 
inscriptions  all  about  our  rocky  perch ;  and 
feudal  legends,  of  robber  knights  who  used  to 
swoop  down  upon  their  prey  on  that  quiet 
river,  are  not  wanting ;  while  close  around  us, 
springing  from  the  -plain,  and  rising  to  an 
equal  height  with  us,  are  strange  fantastic 
shafts  of  rock,  a  sort  of  Giants'  Causeway, 
only  all  set  apart,  as  if  the  whole  sand-stone 
mass  had  been  cleft  this  way  and  that  way  to 
the  very  bottom,  as  we  see  a  block  of  wood 
cleft  into  a  bunch  of  matches.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  describe  the  Bastei ;  you  will  find  it 
very  well  done  in  Murray.  Suflice  it  to  say 
the  only  title  of  this  region  to  be ,  called  a 
"Switzerland"  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  as 
unlike  Switzerland  as  possible.     That  is  the 


very  charm  of  it.      It  has  no  snowy  moun- 
tains, no  glaciers,  no  blue  peaks  and  needles, 
no  cols,  no  mountain  chains,  nor  valleys,  nor 
pasture   Alps   and    Mattcn  —  nothing    that  is 
Swiss,  nothing  that  is  grand.     But  it  is  a  wild 
kind  of  beauty  on  a  smaller  scale,  entirely 
sid  generis  and  unlike  anything  else ;  a  weird, 
romantic  beauty ;    some   strange   old    poetry 
and  magic  seems  to  haunt  there ;  the  tones  of 
the  wind  seemed  fraught  with  mystical  sug- 
gestion as  they  swelled  and  died  away  around 
the    Gasthaus,  in  which  our  merry  company 
were  sitting  after  yielding  to  the  fascination 
of  the  scene  outdoors  as  long  as  cold  and 
hunger  would  permit.    I  wonder  if  their  secret 
did  not  pass  into  the  strings  of  that  matchless 
violin,  whose  soul  and  master  we  had  with  us ! 
What  a  cold  drive  we  had  home  under  that 
harvest  moon !     The  fields  and  hills  spread 
white  with  frost  around  us,  blanched  in  the 
pale  moon-gleam.    And  when  we  reached  the 
broad  part  of  the  river  where  we  had  to  cross, 
behold,  the  ferry  boat  was  on  the  other  side, 
and  Charon  snug  asleep,  insensible  to  our  re- 
peated shouts,  or  hearing  in  his  dreams  the 
halloos  and  shrill  whistles  of  our  driver  mel- 
lowed into  the  wild  hunter's  waldhorn-or  the 
Wunderhorn   of   Oberon.     Plappy  boatman  ! 
What  cruel  disillusion  waits  thee !     Still  we 
shiver.     A  whole  half  hour  we  stand  there  at 
the  water's  edge  and  freeze ;  the  glistening  air 
itself  is  frozen  white  and  solid.     At  last  a 
light  begins  to  wave  reluctantly  and  sleepily 
about  the  cottage ;  and  there  are  sounds  of 
chains  and  paddles,  and  a  boat  steadily  ap- 
proaching through  the  small  eternity  it  takes 
to  cross  a  rapid  stream  in  such  an  hour,  and 
brisk  exchange   of  tongue  artillery  between 
our  charioteer  and  Charon,  and  we  are  un- 
derway again  —  or  underweigh  —  chilled  into 
society  of   silence   like   a    Quaker   meeting, 
musing  on  the  rich  day  we  had  had,  and  own- 
ing the  majestic  beauty  of  the  night,  grateful 
for  all  this  to  nature,  although  her  hand-grasp 
just  now  is  none  of  the  gentlest.     But  we 
were  soon  thawed,  we  two,  after  we  had  bid 
good  night  to  our  fair  entertainers,  and  were 
snuggled   over  a  good  fire   and  other  good 
things  in  our  hotel,  just  in  the  mood  for  talk, 
and  quite  agreed  that  such  a  day  was  worth 
the  freezing. 

Oct.  31.  A  sharp,  clear  air,  fit  to  jje 
breathed  upon  this  day  of  the  Eeformations- 
Fest  —  proudest  anniversary  of  Protestant 
Germany.  And  where  should  it  be  celebrated 
if  not  here  in  Saxony,  in  spite  of  the  anomaly 
of  a  king,  one  of  whose  Elector  ancestors  slid 
back  to  Rome  and  then  picked  up  a  crown  ? 
The  shops  are  closed,  and  the  streets  have  an 
almost  New  England  Fast  or  Thanksgiving 
aspect.  All  the  large  churches  —  the  court 
church  excepted — are  thronged  two  or  three 
times  during  the  day  for  solemn,  cheerful  ser- 
vice ;  the  old  Lutheran  hymns  ring  out  with 
a  will  from  thousands  of  united  voices,  and  the 
debt  of  Germany,  of  civilization,  to  Luther, 
with  the  duties  thence  arising,  is  the  theme  of 
many  a  glowing  preacher.  I  go  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  most  curious  and  interesting,  per- 
haps, as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
old  churches,  the  Sophien-Kirche.  There  we 
may  hear  perchance  some  organ-playing  by  the 


most  famous  of  the  German  organists  now 
living,  the  old  .Johann  Sclineider.  His  post 
of  duty  is  here,  at  the  old  Silbermann  organ, 
stuck  up  in  the  gallery  in  a  corner  of  the  vast 
and  unsymmetrical  interior.  Such  was  the 
crowd,  standing  in  every  aisle,  that  there  was 
no  penetrating  beyond  a  place  directly  under- 
neath the  organ  gallery.  If-  there  had  been 
any  fugue  or  voluntary  before  service,  I  had 
lost  it.  But  it  did  edify  and  thrill  one  some- 
what to  stand  there  part  and  parcel  of  that 
crowd,  when  there  went  up  from  young  and 
old  the  mighty  intonations  of  Einfeste  Burg, 
sustained  by  the  great  flood  of  organ  harmony. 
Many  stanzas  were  sung  ;  and  between  them 
were  short  interludes,  often  of  a  very  brilliant 
character,  which  showed  a  master-hand  in- 
deed, but  not  a  very  sober  taste.  One  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  old  man  had  taken 
a  strange  tinje  to  figure  in  the  character  of 
virtuoso  and  indulge  in  such  fantastical  sur- 
prises. 

Then  came  an  hour  of  chamber  music,  of 
Bach  and  violin,  all  by  ourselves.  A  beauti- 
ful Andante  of  the  old  master  was  played  to 
an  audience  of  one — and  it  is  probable  that 
not  so  much  as  one  was  thought  of  when  the 
thing  was  written.  The  full  brook  flowed  just 
as  steadily  and  sweetly  in  the  unbroken  soli- 
tude, as  when  the  world  looked  on.  And  so 
it  would  have  kept  on  running  (for  it  was  the 
right  master-hand  that  smote  the  rock,  that 
is  the  strings)  that  morning,  but  that  a  visitor, 
a  poet,  dropped  in  full  of  talk,  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  the  Dane,  a  homely,  tall,  good- 
natured,  lively,  gaily-dressed,  enthusiastic  in- 
dividual, pleased  with  his  own  echo  in  the 
world.  And  should  he  not  feel  pleasantly  ? 
Had  he  not  just  been  bidden  into  the  pres- 
ence, to  read  before  his  Saxon  Majesty,  the 
royal  Uebersetzer  of  the  more  than  royal 
Dante,  his  last  drama,  romance,  or  what  not 
in  MS.  ?  But  now  adieu !  auf  Wiedersehn  ! 
because  my  lady  waits.  We  step  acrofs  the 
hall,  into  the  concert  room,  where  the  two 
artists  must  rehearse  for  their  last  soiree. 
So,  after  cordial  inquiries  and  assurance  on 
all  sides  that  all  are  safely  thawed  out  after 
the  last  night's  cold  adventure  (for  surely 
Charon,  the  real  mythological  old  fellow, 
never  had  a  colder,  stiller  set  of  ghosts  to 
ferry  over  —  though  we  were  no  ghosts,  nor 
tliat  stream  a  Lethe,  as  these  jwesents  show), 
the  audience  of  one  is  ensconced  in  a  corner, 
and  the  morning  business  proceeds.  Sonatas 
for  piano  and  violin,  one  by  Mozart  and  one 
by  Haydn,  are  the  subject.  Fine  specimens 
of  their  authors'  finest  art  and  genius,  and 
not  dismissed  until  the  rendering  was  so  fault- 
less, that  one  saw  the  genial  masters  in  a  fresh 
light  and  conceived  a  new  love  for  both  of 
them.  It  is  a  good  thing,  after  long  preoccu- 
pation with  such  deeper  spirits  as  Bach  or 
Beethoven,  to  be  reminded,  in  such  a  way  as 
a  pianist  like  Clara  Schumann  can  remind 
one,  of  a  Clementi,  a  Haydn,  etc.  Such  in- 
terpreters as  these  two  know  how  to  place 
them  all  in  the  right  light,  relatively,  before 
you. 

Nov.  1.  Another  morning  rehearsal.  Mo- 
zart, Haydn,  Beethoven  (glorious  sonata), 
Bacli.     After  dinner  a  long  walk,  over  the 
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bridge,  through  the  Neustadt,  and  round 
towards  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  place 
of  entertainment  called  the  Linksche  Bad, 
where  there  is  another  large  and  sumptuous 
cafe  concert-hall.  The  programme  was  rich  ; 
containing,  besides  lighter  things,  the  "Pas- 
toral Symphony,"  Gade's  "Ossian"  overture, 
duet  from  ''Jessonda,"  overture  to  "Egmont," 
Andante  and  variations  from  Haydn's  12th 
Sj^mphony,  overture  to  "Nozze  di  Figaro," 
and  to  the  "  Swiss  Family,"  Lieder  ohie  Worte 
by  Mendelssohn,  and  an  arrangement  from  a 
very  striking  song  by  Schubert,  the  Greisen- 
gesang  (Song  of  the  Old  Man),  which  im- 
pressed me  as  one  of  the  best  things  for  this 
kind  of  treatment,  if  we  must  have  such  things 
served  up  by  an  orchestra.  The  frigid  chords 
(so  Schubert-like)  which  describe  the  wintry 
snows  of  age  upon  the  head  ("  the  roof  "), 
contrasted  with  the  warmer  harmonies  of  the 
summer  that  abides  within,  are  quite  effective. 
It  would  be  a  good  change  in  our  Music  Hall 
"Rehearsals"  from  the  "Serenade"  and  Lob 
der  Thrixnen,  now  so  staled  by  repetition 
(1860). 

In  the  evening  came  the  third  and  last 
soiree  of  Clara  Schumann  and  Joachim,  with 
the  assistance  of  Frau  Garrigues-Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  as  singer.  The  illness  of  Herr 
Schnorr,  the  husband,  caused  a  real  disap- 
pointment, and  some  change  of  programme, 
making  it  as  follows : 

1  Sonata  (F  major),  piano  and  violin: 

Allegro,  Variations,  Tempo  di  Mennetto  .  Mozart 
a  '*Tliranenregen,"  ( Wir  sassen  so  traulicli  beisammen.) 
h  '*  Mein."    (Briclileiu,  lass  dein  Kausclien  sein). 

3.  Sonata  (Op,  101)  for   piano Beethoven 

4.  Three  Duettinos,  piano  and  violin  .  .  K.  Schumann 

5.  a  Komanza,  for  violin Beethoven 

h  BouiTee  and  Double,  do J.  S,  Bach 

G.  a  Ballad;  "  Heinrich  der  A^ogler  "    ....    Lowe 

6  "  Lithuanisches  Lied" Chopin 

7.  Sonata  (G  major),  piano  and  violin:  Andante  — 
Adagio.  —  Cantab.  —  Finale  all'  Ongarese  .  Haydn 

The  piece  by  Haydn  is  found  as  a  Trio ; 
but  the  violoncello,  which  scarcely  more  than 
doubles  the  bass  in  the  piano,  could  be  left 
out  without  loss — by  such  players.  It  is  one 
of  the  happiest  strokes  of  Haydn's  genius  ; 
the  last  movement  exquisitely  sunshiny,  like 
jack  o'  lantern  on  the  wall.  It  was  played 
con  amore,  with  the  most  accurate  and  nimble 
fingers,  and  such  nice  and  vital  accent  as  the 
best  player  only  can  command  when  all  the 
nerves  are  rightly  strung.  Those  variations 
by  Mozart  could  not  have  been  more  generally 
perfect  and  Mozartish  in  the  rendering.  It 
certainly  was  "a  notable  achievement  for  a 
woman  to  bring  out  clearly,  finely,  warmly, 
grandly,  as  Mme.  Schumann  did,  the  beauty, 
force  and  meaning  of  a  sonata  which  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  alike  to  comprehend  and 
execute,  of  those  remarkable  works  of  the  last 
period  of  Beethoven — and  one  of  the  most 
richly  imaginative  and  original.  If  there  is 
any  part  of  it  into  the  sense  of  which  perhaps 
a  man  might  enter  more  completely,  it  is  that 
singular  quick  march,  the  like  of  which  no  other 
hero  mood  of  genius  ever  marched  by  ;  for  that 
treads  airy  heights  for  which,  methinks,  only 
a  man's  brain  can  be  at  once  enough  in- 
toxicated and  enough  sclf-pos-sessed.  Talking 
the  thing  over  together,  afterward.s,  we  did  not 
find  the  lady  fully  .sympathized  with  our  (idmi- 
ration  of  that  particular  movement.     (Among 


the  "  Davidsbiindler  "  —  Eusebius,  Meister 
Raro,  and  the  rest — there  would  have  been 
none  to  say  us  nay).  As  Joachim  dealt  with 
it,  there  seemed  a  great  deal  more  in  that 
often  played  Romanza  of  Beethoven,  than 
there  ever  had  before.  It  held  the  audi- 
ence in  ecstasy.  The  Bourree  (old  dance 
rhythm)  and  double  (or  variation),  were  given 
with  masterly  vividness  and  truth  of  outline, 
and  afforded  still  new  evidence  that  old  Bach 
is  the  youngest  man  alive  in  music,  as  well  as 
the  ripest.  The  vocal  selections  were  choice  ; 
each  with  a  characteristic  charm  ;  the  singer 
could  not  be  charged  with  neglect  of  expres- 
sion ;  there  was  only  too  much  of  it ;  a  certain 
extra  dramatic  infusion  of  energy,  which  let 
the  melodies  have  no  peace  to  "flow  at  their 
own  sweet  wOl."  The  three  little  instrumen- 
tal duos  by  Schumann  were  a  nice  substitute 
for  some  duets  of  his  which  were  to  have  been 
sung.  More  rare  or  charming  song  selections 
one  can  scarcely  hear  than  graced  these  con- 
certs. Robert  Schumann  is  never  more  genial, 
more  felicitous  than  in  his  songs  ;  and  where 
should  one  expect  to  make  their  acquaintance 
in  the  right  way,  if  not  in  just  these  concerts, 
which  are  pious  tributes  to  his  memory  and 
genius,  by  one  who  has  the  best  right  to  in- 
terpret him  ? 

The  concert  over,  now  imagine  a  very 
pleasant,  sociable  symposium  in  an  upper  room 
of  this  same  nice  Hotel  de  Saxe.  It  is  a  gen- 
uine German  sit-down,  where  everybody  is 
expected  to  be  just  as  free  and  happy  as  he  can. 
And  everybody  can  be  just  as  happy  as  he  has 
a  right  to  be  ;  and  no  more,  nicht  wahr  ?  It  is 
at  once  an  artisft  and  a  family  Gesellschaft. 
All  of  the  Wieck  and  Schumann  representa- 
tives are  there,  who  chance  to  be  at  hand. 
But  the  Amphytrion  is  our  hero  of  the  violin, 
who  would  insist  upon  the  mountain's  coming 
to  Mahomet.  There's  magnetism  in  the  man, 
as  we  have  said ;  and  where  do  you  ever  find 
power  that  is  not  tyrannically  used  ?  So,  not 
content  with  "ascending  me  into  the  brain" 
in  the  form  of  Beethoven  and  Bach,  he  must 
needs  start  other  subtle  effervescing  spirits  on 
the  same  track.  We  are  a  dozen  all  told. 
Three  generations  of  that  musical  family  of 
Dresden  represented.  A  right  German  party ! 
But  it  is  not  complete,  the  younger  branches 
are  not  happy,  nothing  can  go  on,  until  the 
grandpapa  is  found,  dragged  from  his  Kneip, 
led  in  triumph  and  installed  with  all  due 
honor  and  uproarous  rejoicing  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  Then  all  are  very  happy  ;  the 
middle-aged  and  youngest  are  very  talkative 
and  jokeative,  and  the  dear  old  lady  looks  a 
deal  of  silent  happiness ;  and  Altmeister  Wieck 
is  very  wise  and  fatherly  and  witty  in  his 
chair  of  state,  and  jokes  about  the  Wunder- 
kindervater,  as  the  father  and  the  teacher  of 
two  such  artists  as  Clara  and  Marie,  with  such 
a  son-in-law  as  Robert  Schumann,  may  well 
call  himself.  Not  a  few  sharp  criticisms  he 
drops,  too,  on  the  new  school  music  —  all  in 
fun  of  course !  And  very  comical  and  to  the 
jioint  are  some  of  his  illustrations  of  prevail- 
ing tricks  in  fashionable  false  schools  of  sing- 
ing. For  this  old  man  possesses  the  true  art 
of  discijiliiiing  the  voice  as  well  as  the  fingers. 
The  daughter  Marie,  who  is  full  of  generous 


good  nature  and  good  sense,  as  well  as  musi- 
cal talent,  is  a  fine  singer,  has  a  rich  mezzo- 
soprano  admirably  developed,  and  sang  one 
evening  in  my  hearing  Mendelssohn's  Auf 
Fliigeln  des  Gesanges,  and  that  impassioned 
song  of  Beethoven,  to  Goethe's  verses,  Herz, 
mein  Herz,  in  a  way  to  make  them  felt.  I 
think  I  forgot,  in  speaking  of  the  first  soiree 
to  mention  the  artistic  touch  and  finished, 
tasteful  execution  with  which  this  young  lady 
played  the  upper  part  in  the  "  Allegro  Bril- 
lante "  of  Mendelssohn  with  her  sister.  I 
have  heard  her  also  play  Handel's  "Harmoni- 
ous Blacksmith  "  variations,  and  some  of  those 
bewitching  little  quicksilver  clavier  rnove- 
ments  of  Bach,  with  a  spirit  and  a  nicety  not 
to  be  surpassed.  Good  for  the  Wunderkinder- 
vater!    Health!  J.  S.  D. 


GEORGES  BIZET.i 

The  public,  being  in  a  liurry  or  used  up,  often 
judges  flippantly  the  early  works  of  young  com- 
posers. Those  spectators  who,  indifferent  or 
weary,  attend  the  first  efforts  of  such  novices, 
sometimes  destroy,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
an  edifice  laboriously  constructed  at  the  price  of 
lono-  years  of  study  and  sleepless  nights  without 
number.  Serious  criticism  hardly  knows  —  and 
does  not  always  deign  to  recollect  —  how  many 
painful  struggles  every  young  composer  must  go 
through,  and  how  many  desperate  attacks  he  must 
make,  before  he  obtains  even  a  moderate  success. 
Side  by  side  with  the  courteous  judges  who  do  not 
decide  off-hand  —  who  think  it  worth  while  to 
listen  and  take  the  trouble  of  discussing  a  subject 
in  detail,  —  how  many  indulge  in  peremptory  sen- 
tences, brutal  condemnations,  and  unreasoning, 
foregone  conclusions,  crushing  in  the  bud  the  legit- 
imate hopes  of  young  composers.  All  artists  do  not 
possess  the  admirable  stoicism  of  F.  Halevy,  who, 
referriniT  one  day  to  some  bitter  and  unjust  criti- 
cisms on  his  fine  score  of  Charles  VI,  observed  : 
"  Let  them  say  what  they  choose  ;  do  not  let  us  be 
affected  by  criticism.  If  the  work  is  strong,  it  has 
nothing  to  fear ;  if  there  is  no  life  in  it,  ci-iticism 
will  simply  have  accelerated  its  fall."  Few  com- 
posers possess  this  firmness  of  soul.  Ill-natured 
or  simply  indifferent  criticisms  irritate  the  major- 
ity of  conscientious  workers;  their  life  is  worn 
away  on  this  ever-revolving  grindstone,  on  which 
they  leave  the  best  part  of  themselves. 

Georges  Bizet's  honest,  frank  nature  suffered 
cruelly  from  the  often  excessive  harshness  of  criti- 
cism. Under  a  cold  exterior,  the  heart  of  the 
valiant  composer  beat  quickly  and  strongly,  and, 
though  finely  tempered,  his  soul  was  prematurely 
crushed  in  the  daily  combats  in  which  a  man 
sliould  be  able  to  look  at  his  enemies  with  a  smile. 
Had  Bizet  been  less  taken  up  with  his  art,  and  less 
jealous  of  his  works,  he  would  still  be  the  glory  of 
the  French  school.  Extreme  nervousness,  com- 
bined with  a  strong  feeHng  of  professional  dig- 
nity, has  conferred  on  him  the  sad  privilege  of 
figuring  in  our  gallery  of  the  celebrated  dead. 

Bizet  (Alexandre,  Cesar,  Leopold,  called 
Geor'Tes)  was  born  in  Paris,  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1838,  amid  essentially  artistic  surroundings. 
His  father,  an  excellent  singing  master,  was  mar- 
ried to  a  sister  of  Mme.  Delsarte,  a  talented 
pianist,  who  carried  off  the  fu-st  prize  at  the  Con- 
servatory. Bizet's  uncle,  A.  Delsarte,  a  friend  of 
my  childhood,  was  a  musician  of  taste,  but  his  eru- 
dition was  not  well  balanced.  He  undertook  to 
combine  with  vocal  science  a  mass  of  subjects 
which  a])pcared  to  unprejudiced  judges  (juite  dis- 
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tinct  from  this  branch  of  art.  An  ardent  apostle, 
and  sincere  Utopian,  lie  advocated  preparing  the 
way  for  vocal  studies  by  a  knowledge  of  physiol- 
ogy, anatomy,  phrenology,  etc. ;  previous  to  their 
attempts  to  emit  a  sound,  his  pupils  had  to  study 
the  rationale  of  acoustics,  as  well  as  of  look  and 
gesture.  The  really  solid  part  of  his  instruction, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  deeply  interesting.  The 
study  of  sound  in  its  gradations  and  varieties, 
and  the  gamut  of  its  color,  were  the  theme  of  at- 
tractive demonstrations ;  reading  and  reciting 
aloud,  declamation,  spoken  and  sung,  formed  a 
body  of  subjects  wliich  often  frightened  timid 
pupils,  but  fanaticized  those  of  finely  tempered 
minds. 

Delsarte  sent  his  young  nephew  to  me.  Georges 
Bizet  was  nine  years  old,  and,  though  not  very 
advanced,  played  with  good  taste  and  natural 
feeling  Mozart's  sonatinas.  From  the  very  first 
day  I  was  able  to  perceive  in  him  a  strongly 
marked  individuality,  which  I  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve. He  did  not  wish  to  show  off,  but  to  "  ren- 
der well ; "  he  had  his  favorite  authors,  and  I 
took  a  pleasure  in  learning  the  cause  of  his  pref- 
erences. It  is  thus,  I  think,  that,  by  awakening 
the  intelligence  and  reason,  a  master  may  guide 
and  form  the  taste  of  his  pupils.  Admitted  into 
my  own  class,  and  successively  into  Bcuoist's  for 
the  organ,  and  F.  Halevy's  for  fugue  and  ideal 
composition,  Bizet  won,  surely,  if  slowdy,  all  his 
grades,  never  allowing  himself  to  be  discouraged 
when  not  successful,  but  always  redoubling  his 
efforts.  He  gained  one  after  the  other  the  prizes 
for  solfeggio ;  the  second  and  the  first  prize  for 
the  piano,  extempore  playing  and  organ ;  the  sec- 
ond and  the  first  prize  for  counterpoint  and 
fugue ;  and  lastly  the  "  Prize  of  Eome."  AVe 
see  with  what  patience  he  went  through  his  musi- 
cal humanities  before  appearing  as  a  master ;  an 
example  to  be  noted  at  a  time  when  eagerness  to 
come  forward,  united  to  the  suggestions  of  self- 
love,  persuades  so  many  students  that  they  are 
wasting  their  best  years  on  the  benches  of  the 
Conservatory.  It  was  step  by  step  that,  from 
1849  to  1857,  Bizet  went  through  the  due  course 
of  study  and  of  recompenses.  Here  are  some 
probatory  dates  :  1849,  prize  for  solfeggio;  1851, 
second  prize  for  piano ;  1852,  first  prize  for  piano. 
Under  the  above  dates  must  be  placed  also  the 
first  "  accessit,"  the  second,  and  lastly  the  first 
prize  for  the  organ  in  Benoist's  class;  1854,  sec- 
ond prize  for  fugue;  1855,  first  prize  for  fugue; 
1857,  second  "Prix  de  Rome";  1857,  Grand 
"  Prix  de  Rome." 

We  must  not  forget  to  record  here  an  incident 
which  Georges  Bizet  never  forgot.  When  I  was 
nominated  to  the  piano  class,  Zimmermann  begged 
me  to  point  out  among  my  pupils  those  who  would 
like  to  study  counterpoint  under  his  direction, 
that  being  a  stud}'  of  which  he  was  especially 
fond.  Bizet  was  one  of  those  1  selected,  and  thus 
it  was  that,  before  entering  the  class  of  the  illus- 
trious master  Halevy,  the  young  man  was  already 
familiar  with  the  contrapuntal  style  according  to 
the  pure  lines  of  Cherubini,  whose  traditions  Zim- 
mermann had  inherited.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
remember  who  were  Bizet's  fellow-pupils  at  the 
Conservatory.  My  class  then  comprised  among  its 
members,  Wieniawski,  Thurner,  Francis  Plante, 
Martin  Lazare,  Jules  Cohen,  Deschamps,  etc., 
a  brilliant  generation  of  accomplished  virtuosos 
and  future  composers,  with  which  are  directly 
connected  the  pupils  of  the  following  years :  Gui- 
raud,  Paladilhe,  Dubois,  Fissot,  Duvernoy,  Sal- 
vayre,  and  many  others,  and  it  is  not  without  a 
melancholy  feeling  that,  when  contemplating  their 
living  celebrity,  I  think  of  the  glory,  so  soon 
ended,  of  Georges  Bizet. 

The  new  "  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  "  had  valiantly 
earned  his  artistic  holiday.     A  residence  in  the 


Eternal  City  was  the  realization  of  his  youthful 
dreams.  His  letters,  of  which  I  possess  several 
from  Rome,  breathe  an  ardent  love  of  art,  as  well 
as  a  lively  and  confident  faith  in  the  future.  But 
there  was  a  black  spot  obscuring  the  radiant  hori- 
zon. The  young  composer's  mother  was  in  bad 
health,  and  very  strong  fears  abridged  his  stay  in 
Rome.  It  was  written,  however,  that  Providence 
should  preserve  some  }'ears  longer,  for  her  affec- 
tionate family,  their  worthy  and  courageous 
mother,  so  eager  to  devote  herself  to  their  happi- 
ness. On  his  return  from  Italy,  Georges  Bizet, 
while  busying  himself  in  looking  about  for  a  poem 
satisfying  his  aspirations  and  musical  tempera- 
ment, was  wise  enough  to  make  a  modest  income 
by  giving  lessons  in  pianoforte  playing,  harmony, 
and  singing,  or  by  undertaking  arrangements  and 
reductions  for  the  music  publishers.  This  was  a 
halt,  but  not  a  period  of  repose ;  it  was  a  period 
for  the  concentration  of  the  young  composer's 
living  force,  so  that  he  might  make  a  breach  in 
the  stormy  conflict  of  life,  in  which  every  one  too 
frequently  fights  for  himself  alone,  and  a  brother- 
in-arms,  an  old  schoolfellow,  rarely  uses  his  influ- 
ence and  his  connections  for  the  comrade  of  one 
day  who  has  become  his  rival  on  the  next. 

It  is  only  right  to  state  that,  thanks  to  the  intel- 
ligent and  artistic  initiative  of  the  popular  impre- 
sario, Jacques  Offenbach,  G.  Bizet  and  Ch.  Lccocq 
were  bracketed  as  ex  wquo  to  receive  the  prize  for 
a  buffo  opera  —  Le  Docteur  Miracle.  Bizet's 
work  was  a  clever  pasticcio  in  the  old  Italian 
style,  containing  several  excellent  jiieces,  and 
especially  an  exceedingly  well-written _/i«nie ;  but 
this  excursion  into  buffo  composition  was  destined 
to  be  the  only  instance  of  Bizet's  playing  truant. 
His  robust  temperament  and  conscientious  nature 
inclined  him  to  treat  impassioned  subjects,  really 
suitable  for  the  stage.  Les  Pecheiirs  de  Perles 
offered  him  an  interesting  canvas,  moving  scenes, 
and  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  value  as  a  musi- 
cian. Despite  some  portions  which  were  too  long, 
the  public  must  have  recognized  in  so  important  a 
first  work,  a  composer  of  style,  capable  of  frank, 
true  melodies,  speaking  his  language  with  great 
facihty,  and  able  to  make  his  inspiration  bend  to 
dramatic  sentiment.  Yet  Les  Pecheurs  de  Perles 
scarcely  reached  fifty  representations,  despite  the 
efforts  of  M.  Carvalho,  who  had  a  presentiment 
that  Georges  Bizet  was  a  lyrical  musician.  Les 
Pecheurs  de  Perles  was  followed,  some  years  later, 
by  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Perth,  the  book  being  written 
by  Saint-Georges,  and  very  skilfully  arranged  for 
the  stage.  It  was  an  easy  task  for  musicians  and 
sincere  critics  to  note  great  progress,  undeniable 
firmness  of  style,  and,  lastly,  a  more  strongly 
marked  individuality,  real  originality  in  the  form 
of  the  pieces,  and  new  effects  of  sonority  as  well 
in  the  choruses  as  in  the  orchestra.  Thencefor- 
ward, and  despite  the  half  success  of  this  highly 
meritorious  work,  Georges  was  in  the  first  rank  of 
new  composers.  The  score  of  DJamileh,  one  act, 
for  the  Opera  Comique,  was  a  charming  work, 
dreamy,  impassioned,  and  bearing  the  stamp  of 
that  Oriental  morhidezza  which  Felician  David 
and  Ernest  Reyer  have  so  happily  transferred, 
palpitating  with  life,  to  the  delicious  pages  of 
Lalla  Roukk  and  La  Slatue.  Georges  Bizet's 
work  may,  with  due  allowance  for  difference  of 
proportions,  take  its  place  unchallenged  side  by 
side  with  these  two  masterpieces,  and  that  without 
his  having  borrowed  aught  of  the  originality  and 
peculiar  style^of  the  two  masters  of  Orientalism. 
In  the  intervals  between  his  larger  creations, 
Bizet  produced  orchestral  suites,  fragments  of 
symphonies,  and  a  characteristic  overture  :  Patrie. 
We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  also,  his  poetic 
score  of  L'Arle'sienne.  These  orchestral  and  sym- 
phonic works,  while  proving  the  young  composer's 
supple  talent,  rich  imagination,  and  learning,  af- 
forded him,  likewise,  an  opportunity  of  demon- 


strating his  great  ability,  his  perfect  tact  in  the 
art  of  orchestration  and  of  musical  color.  He 
followed,  within  due  bounds,  and  without  allowing 
himself  to  be  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  good 
taste  and  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  happy 
audacities  of  innovators ;  but,  while  admitting  the 
grandeur  of  certain  Wagnerian  conceptions,  he 
admired  unreservedl}'  the  genial  works  of  Verdi, 
and  delighted  in  praising  the  ardent  inspirations 
of  that  great  master  of  Italian  dramatic  art.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  his  predilection  for  the 
German  and  for  the  Italian  school  did  not  render 
him  unjust  towards  our  own  national  dramatic 
music.  Auber,  Halevy,  Gounod,  and  Ambroise 
Thomas  were  to  the  last  his  favorite  masters,  and 
we  have  often  heard  him  analyze,  with  the  most 
sincere  admiration,  Ambroise  Thomas's  Hamlet, 
of  which,  by  the  way,  he  left  two  remarkable 
transcriptions  for  the  piano,  the  one  two-handed 
and  the  other  four-handed. 

We  are  now  nearing  the  happiest  years  of  his 
life.  After  marrying  Hale'vy's  second  daughter 
and  becoming  the  father  of  a  charming  little  girl, 
it  was  not  long  ere  he  was  to  know  the  delight  of 
a  real  theatrical  success.  Carmen,  a  three-act 
work,  which  the  Opera  Comique  public,  at  first  a 
little  startled  by  the  realism  of  the  libretto,  even- 
tually applauded  with  enthusiasm,  established  his 
reputation  on  a  solid  basis,  and  justified  his  having 
received  a  short  time  previously  the  knight's  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Carmen,  so  warm  and 
so  full  of  color,  at  one  and  the  same  time  original 
and  frank  in  its  inspired  fiights,  soon  became  a 
modern  stock-piece  in  France  and  abroad.  But 
the  already  celebrated  artist  was  about  to  be 
struck  down  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph.  Death 
came  and  seized  him  surrounded  by  those  near 
and  dear,  by  the  side  of  his  wife  and  in  the  arms 
of  his  friends,  in  his  charming  villa  of  Bougival, 
of  which  he  was  so  fond,  and  whither  he  was 
always  going  to  awaken  inspiration.  The  catas- 
trophe occurred  the  same  year  that  Carmen 
achieved  its  success.  Carmen  was  brought  out  in 
March,  1875.  On  the  3d  of  June,  that  same  year, 
Bizet  succumbed  to  acute  heart  disease,  accel- 
erated by  the  emotions  he  had  gone  through 
during  the  few  preceding  months.  The  emotion 
caused  by  the  event  was  considerable,  and  the 
sorrow  general.  All  who,  like  us,  knew  Bizet 
will  bear  evidence  to  the  noble  and  generous  qual- 
ities of  his  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  elevation  and 
delicacy  of  his  sentiments.  Endowed  with  healthy 
and  correct  judgment  and  a  rigid  conscience,  he 
would  hear  nothing  of  compromises;  he  enter- 
tained to  a  supreme  degree  a  sense  of  justice  and 
a  horror  of  intrigue.  Possessed  of  refined  and 
ready  wit,  he  shone  in  conversation  with  intimate 
friends  by  his  amusing  and  original  repartees, 
observations  full  of  sense,  and  happy  sayings. 
On  his  days  of  gayety  he  delighted  in  maintain- 
ing paradoxical  theses,  after  the  manner  of  Mery. 
But  in  these  games  of  wit  he  never  employed 
irony.  His  sharp-pointed  darts  were  always  arms 
of  courtesy  with  his  friends,  and,  when  he  might 
with  certainty  have  wounded,  he  was  contented 
with  indicating  he  had  touched.  He  was  good, 
generous,  devoted  and  faithful  in  all  his  affec- 
tions ;  his  friendship,  sincere  and  unalterable,  was 
as  solid  as  his  conscience. 

When  a  child,  he  was  blond  and  ruddy,  with  a 
somewhat  chubby  but  highly  intelligent  face. 
When  a  young  man,  his  round  features  assumed 
a  firmer  character.  His  clear  glance,  open  physi- 
ognomy, and  smiling  mouth,  testified  to  great 
energy.  Confidence  was  their  predominant  ex- 
pression, and  I  still  see  him,  despite  the  bitterness 
of  his  earlier  dramatic  essays,  happy  at  living, 
and  easy  as  to  the  future,  cashing  the  joys  and 
the  glory  he  had  so  well  deserved. 

A.   MAItllONTEL. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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THE   LONDON    SACRED    HARMONIC 

SOCIETY.  — ITS  LIBRARY. 
On  account  of  alterations  to  be  made  in  Exeter 
Hall,  this  fine  old  Oratorio  Society  is  obliged  to 
move  into  more  narrow  quarters.  Its  concerts 
for  tbe  present  will  be  given  in  St.  James's  Hall, 
which  does  not  afford  accommodation  for  more 
than  200  choristers.  Figaro  tells  us  what  is  to 
become  of  its  valuable  library,  as  follows  :  — 

The  question,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  library 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  when  the  Corpora- 
tion of  tlie  city  of  London  declined  to  take  charge 
of  it,  has  been  solved.     Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  and 
Co.  have,  in  the  most  liandsome   manner,  agreed 
to  take  care  both  of  tlie  library  and  the  famous 
statue  of  Handel  by  Eoubillac,  and  if  at  any  time 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  again  has  a  h.abita- 
tion  of  its  own,  the  goods  will  of  course  be  restored. 
The  Sacred  Harmonic  library  is  both  a  large  and 
important  one.    It  contains  about  3,000  volumes, 
about   460    volumes    of    which    are    manuscripts. 
Among  other  rare  printed  works,  it  contains  the 
Sarum  Missal  of    1527,  and  that   of   Eatisbon  of 
1518,  much  of   the  ecclesiastical  music  of  Pales- 
trina,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  "VVillaert,  and  other  writers 
of  the  Italian  and  I'lemish  schools ;  the  Cantiones 
of    TaUis   and  Byrd,  the   Musica  Deo    Sacra  of 
Thomas  Tomkins  ;  the  very  rare  and  curious  sheet 
published  by  Matthew  Locke,  containing  his  com- 
munion service,  with  the  Kyrie   set  ten  different 
times;  Lowe's   directions  for  the  performance   of 
Cathedral  Service,  and  a  perfect  set  of  Barnard's 
Selected  Church  Music,  published  in  1611,  said  to  be 
the  first  collection  of  English  Cathedral  music  ever 
issued.    First,   cvr  early   editions,  in  type,   of  the 
"  Psyche  "  of  Matthew  Locke,  of  many  of  Purcell's 
works,  and  the  operas  of  LuUy  and  other  French 
composers,  are  also  in  the  library.     In  specimens 
of  madrigals  by  the  great  English  madrigal  writers 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic library  is  peculiarly  rich,  most  of  the  speci- 
mens being  original  editions.     The  song  collections 
of  John  Playford  and  his  contemporaries  of  the 
days  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Restoration  down 
to  the  time  of  George  I,  are  also  included  in  the 
collection.     The  library  also  possesses  a  large  quan- 
tity of  music  for  the  lute  and  other  obsolete  instru- 
ments, and  particularly  the  rare  "  Book  of  Tabla- 
ture,"  published  in  London  by  William  Barley  in 
1596,  with   Gasparo  Fiorim's  "  JTobilta  di  Roma," 
pubUshed  in  Venice,  1573,  and  the  "  Lautten  Buch 
of  Wolf  Heckel,"  printed  at  Strasburg,  1562,  exem- 
plifying the  different  kinds  of  tablature  for  the  lute 
in  use  in  England,  Italy,  and  Germany  respectively. 
Indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  musical  typog- 
raphy, the  library  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
as  it  contains  specimens  of  type-printed  music  pro- 
duced in   different  countries  and  at  various  times 
during  a  period  of  upwards  of  three  centuries.     In 
the  brief  account  of  the  library  appended  by  Mr. 
Husk  to  the  catalogue  of  1862,  it  is  stated  that  the 
collection  includes  specimens  of  the  beautiful  types 
used  by  the  English-Flemish  and  English  printers 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  bold  but  less  finished 
English  and  the  rough  Italian  types  of  a  succeed- 
ing age,  and  the  rude  German  printing  of  the  last 
century.      Since   then,  large   additions  have  been 
made  to  the  printed  portion  of  the  library.    Nearly 
400  different  English  operas   and    other  musical 
pieces,    many   of    them    unique,   are    now   in   the 
library,  besides  Starter's  "  Friesche  Lusthof ,"  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1621 ;  a  "  Bishop's  Bible," 
dated  1085;  and  a  collection   (by  no  means  com- 
plete) of  musical  literature  and  journals. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  manuscripts  that  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  library  is  tlic  most  valuable.  It  contains 
the  vocal  score  of  the  "  Elijah,"  mostly  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  composer;  the  autograph  of 
Auber's  "Exhibition  "  march,  autograph  "  services" 
and  other  works  by  Greene,  Arnold,  Samuel  Wes- 
ley, Balef,  Henry  Purccll,  Blow,  Croft,  Boyce,  Arne, 
Durante,  Clari,  Geminiani,  and  others,  for  the  most 
]jart  never  published.  Among  the  •  manuscrijits 
ii  also  a  complete  opera  by  Joscidi  Haydn,  entitled 
"Armida,"in  full  score,  and  in  the  autograph  of 
the  composer.  Thig  work  was,  it  seems  by  the 
brief  but  admirable  account  written  by  Mr.  Husk, 


sent  to  England  by  Haydn  in  fulfillment  of  an 
engagement  entered  into  bj'  him  when  in  this 
country  to  furnish  an  opera  for  the  King's  Theatre, 
now  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket. 
During  the  interval  between  the  making  of  the 
engagement  and  the  sending  the  opera,  an  altera- 
tion had  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the 
theatre.  On  the  arrival  of  the  work  the  new 
manager  refused  to  receive  it,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently never  produced.  There  is  also  a  curious 
manuscript  score  of  an  opera  called  "The  Demon," 
which  proves  to  be  an  adaption  by  Sir  Henry 
Bishop,  Tom  Cooke,  Hughes,  and  Corri,  for  per- 
formances at  Drury  Lane,  of  Meyerbeer's  "  Robert 
the  Devil."  It  is  in  instrumental  score  only,  and 
is  in  the  autograph  of  the  adapters.  A  manuscript 
copy  of  Carey's  "  Dragon  of  AVantley,"  in  the 
autograph  of  Thomas  Barrow,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  is  also  here.  The  full  score 
of  Blow's  "A  Song  on  New  Year's  Day,  1700,"  in 
the  composer's  autograph,  is  likewise  here,  together 
with  the  commonplace-book  of  John  Stafford  Smith, 
the  cuttings  from  newspaper  criticisms  collected 
and  pasted  in  books  by  John  Parry  between  1834 
and  1848,  with  manuscript  notes  by  him,  and  the 
whole  of  Professor  Edward  Taylor's  unpublished 
lectures.  These  lectures  (which  should  repay  pub- 
lication) comprise  discourses  on  church  and  dramatic 
music,  on  Purcell's  "  King  Arthur,"  on  the  ItaUan, 
Flemish,  and  German  schools  of  music,  on  Eng- 
lish vocal  harmony,  English  vocal  part  music,  and 
on  English  madrigal-writers. 

The  special  autographs  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  are  curiosities,  if  they  have  no 
abiding  interest.  One  is  a  letter  from  Franz  Abt, 
asking  for  a  ticket  for  a  Handel  Festival.  A  curious 
letter  from  Beethoven's  brother  Johann,  dated 
Vienna,  24th  of  February,  1825,  offers  the  right  of 
publication  in  Great  Britain,  America,  and  England, 
of  seven  of  Beethoven  compositions  (Op.  124  to  130) 
for  sale  for  £40.  There  are  two  letters  from 
Beethoven,  one  of  them  addressed  to  Herr  von 
Holz,  apprizing  him  of  his  discover}',  after  Holz 
had  left  his  house  on  the  previous  evening,  of  some 
mislaid  spoons  which  he  had  supposed  lost,  and  his 
subsequent  recovery  of  his  equanimitj'.  He  invites 
Holz  to  dine  with  him  on  the  following  Sunday, 
when  he  would  give  him  fuller  explanations.  By 
the  tone  of  the  letter,  it  is  evident  that  crusty  old 
Beethoven  had  accused,  by  implication,  his  friend 
of  stealing  the  spoons,  and  wishes  to  remove 
the  disagreeable  impression  he  has  created.  The 
second  letter  is  dated  from  Baden,  July  10,  1813, 
to  Herr  Narena,  in  which  he  requests  his  friend  to 
return  his  symphonies  in  C-minor  and  B-flat ;  his 
oratorio  he  did  not  immediately  require,  and  thank- 
ing him  for  fifty  florins.  A  letter  of  introduction 
sent  by  Donizetti  to  Sir  Michael  Costa  is  also 
here.  A  receipt  by  Orlando  Gibbons,  dated  24th 
February,  1617,  for  £10,  a  quarter's  pension  due  to 
him  as  one  of  his  Highness'  musicians,  is  mutilated, 
only  the  initial  of  the  signature  being  preserved. 
There  is  a  letter  from  Handel  dated  October,  172.3, 
to  Francis  Colman,  British  envoy  at  Florence, 
thanking  him  for  negotiating  the  engagement  of 
Senesino,  the  vocalist ;  and  autograph  letters  or 
otlier  documents  of  Attwood,  William  Ayrton, 
Bishop,  Bo'icldieu,  Grctry,  Hummel,  Lully,  Meyer- 
beer, Paer,  Spontini  (respecting  a  performance  of 
portions  of  "La  Vestale"),  and  Weber.  A  letter 
dated  Paris,  November  6,  1856,  to  Sir  Michael 
Costa  thanks  the  great  conductor  for  the  present 
of  a  Stilton  cheese,  and  compliments  him  on  the 
success  of  "  Eli."  Perhaps  the  most  important 
manuscripts,  are,  however,  from  Mendelssohn,  and 
particularly  two  having  special  reference  to  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  Tlie  first  is  written  in 
English  to  his  librettist,  Mr.  Bartiiolomew,  and  is 
dated  May  11,  1840.  He  tells  Mr.  Bartiiolomew 
that  the  oratorio  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  is 
"  not  the  '  Athalia '  nor  the  '  CEdipus,'  of  course, 
but  a  much  greater,  and,  to  him,  more  important 
work  than  both  together.  He  says  it  is  not  yet 
quite  finislied;  but  tliat  he  writes  continually  to 
get  it  finished  in  lime,  and  that  he  intends  sending 
over  the  first  part  (the  longer  of  the  two  it  will 
have)  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  or  twelve  days." 
We  now  know  that  the  oratorio  referred  to  was  the 


immortal  "  Elijah."  He  begs  Mr.  Bartholomew  to 
try  and  find  some  leisure  time  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  that  the  chorus-parts  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  chorus-singers  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  he  concludes  by  begging  Mr.  Bartholomew 
to  give  it  his  best  English  words,  for  he  (Mendels- 
sohn) feels  so  much  more  interest  in  this  work 
than  in  any  of  the  others,  and  he  only  wishes 
it  may  so  last  with  him.  Another  letter  from  Men- 
delssohn accepts  the  invitation  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  to  come  over  and  conduct  "  Eli- 
jah" in  April,  1847,  though  he  cannot  give  a 
positive  promise.  Last  of  all,  in  the  autographs  is 
a  letter  from  Nicolo  Zingarelli,  dated  Naples  9th 
November,  1820,  to  Sir  Michael  Costa,  inquiring  as 
to  the  success  of  the  cantata  written  by  Zingarelli 
for  and  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Musical  Fes- 
tival in  the  preceding  October.  It  is  the  charge 
of  this  work  that  brought  Costa  to  England  and, 
as  we  all  know,  after  failing  as  a  vocalist  at  this 
same  Birmingham  Festival,  he  remained  here  to 
become  conductor  at  the  King's  Theatre,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  fame  which  has  lasted  half  a 
centurj'. 

THE  "MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS." 

Without  counting  the  "  extra  "  concerts  when  the 
later  quartets  of  Beethoven  are  annually  brought 
forward,  the  season  recently  closed  brought  the 
total  performances  to  the  number  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  twelve.  Such  a  series  of  concerts,  of 
the  same  character  throughout,  and  under  one 
director,  is  probably  unique  in  the  history  of  mu- 
sic. The  programmes  alone  form  an  extensive 
library,  and  must  have  afforded  to  thousands  the 
first  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
lives  of  the  great  composers.  Taking  a  glance  at 
random  through  the  volumes  of  two  or  three  sea- 
sons, we  find  biographical  sketches  of  Brahms, 
Gernsheim,  Grieg,  Raff,  Rubinstein,  and  others  of 
the  modern  school ;  Marcello,  Leclair,  Corelli, 
and  others  of  more  distant  periods;  while  inter- 
esting notices  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  and 
Mendelssohn  —  to  say  nothing  of  Bach  and  Han- 
del—  abound  in  almost  every  programme.  Mr. 
Arthur  Chappell  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  mu- 
sicians, as  well  as  an  enduring  niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Fame,  by  his  unprecedented  achievement. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  write  the  history  of  these 
"  Popular  Concerts,"  for  an  interesting  though 
brief  account  appears  in  the  second  volume  (p. 
352)  of  Doctor  Grove's  "  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians,"  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  endure 
to  inform  future  ages  of  the  doings  of  the  present. 
As  a  generation  has  passed  away  since  these 
concerts  were  established,  and  Tlie  Musical  Stan- 
dard was  not  then  in  e.xistence,  our  readers  will 
not  perhaps  think  it  is  out  of  place,  before  exam- 
ining the  work  accomplished,  to  have  placed  be- 
fore them  a  brief  account  of  the  plan  of  the  ear- 
lier seasons,  from  contemporary  notices  and 
personal  recollections.  The  instrumental  music 
will  alone  be  considered,  deferring  notice  of  the 
artists  engaged  till  a  future  time.  The  vocal 
selections  we  do  not  propose  to  notice. 

The  only  musical  journals  in  1859,  when  the 
"  Monday  Popular  Concerts  "  started,  were  the 
Musical  World  and  the  Musical  Times ;  the  lat- 
ter not  at  that  time  the  important  and  influential 
paper  it  now  is,  being  devoted  chiefly  to  the  inter- 
ests of  choral  societies,  does  not  notice  the  per- 
formances till  the  commencement  of  the  sixth 
season.  To  the  Musical  World,  then,  we  must 
go  for  a  description  of  the  early  days  of  this  now 
celebrated  institution.  As  stated  in  Grove's 
"Dictionary,"  the  concerts  wore  originally  of  a 
truly  pojiular  character,  the  "  classical  series " 
being  a  continuation  of  them,  and  regar<lcd  as  an 
experiment  —  the  last  miscellaneous  concert  be- 
ing held,  February  7,  1859,  and  the  first  "classi- 
cal" taking  place  on  the  Monday  following.  The 
notice  in  the  Musical  World  of  Februar)'  1 2, 
1859,  of  the  lust  "  popular  "  is  amusing :  —  "  The 
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success  of  these  concerts  is  undoubted.  Hyper- 
critics  may  object  to  them  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  calculated  to  please,  not  to  enlighten  or 
elevate  the  hearers.  The  directors,  we  take  it, 
have  no  ulterior  object  beyond  that  of  gratifying 
the  general  public,  and  thus  honestly  filling  their 
own  pockets.  They  resign  to  the  Philharmonics, 
to  the  London  llusical  Society,  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind,  the  task  of  instructing  through 
the  medium  of  amusement,  and  only  claim  credit 
for  carrying  out  their  intentions  in  perfect  conso- 
nance with  these  principles.  Their  aim  is  to 
render  their  entertainments  popular  —  no  more. 
For  this  purpose  they  invariably  engage  for  each 
concert  one  or  more  artists  of  celebrity.  A  name 
like  that  of  Arabella  Goddard,  or  Sims  Keeves, 
is  attraction  sullicient  to  fill  the  hall.  If  the  hall 
be  filled,  and  the  people  pleased,  the  captious 
critic  becomes  a  secondary  consideration.  The 
success  the  popular  concerts  have  achieved  is  a 
proof  of  their  necessity.  Besides,  are  we  not  to 
have  a  Mendelssohp  selection  on  Monday  ? " 
The  following  extracts  from  the  director's  adver- 
tisement puts  a  different  face  upon  the  matter  :— 
"  In  commencing  a  new  series  of  entertainments, 
the  design  of  which  may  be  understood  by  ref- 
erence to  the  programme  of  this  evening,  the 
Directors  of  tli*  Monday  Popular  Concerts  wish 
to  endow  their  undertaking  with  a  more  univer- 
sal character  than  it  has  hitherto  assumed.  The 
advantages  offered  by  St.  James's  Hall,  and  the 
resources  placed  at  their  disposal  b)-  the  generous 
patronage  they  have  experienced,  will,  it  is  confi- 
dently hoped,  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
plans  with  success.  So  rapidly  is  the  taste  for 
pure  and  healthy  music  spreading  through  all 
classes  of  the  community,  that  no  enterprize  of 
this  kind  can  hope  to  prosper  for  any  length  of 
time,  mueli  less  to  attain  a  solid  permanency, 
without  taking  this  great  social  fact  into  consid- 
eration." ..."  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  this  evening's  concert  is  made  out 
from  compositions,  vocal  and  instrumental,  by  one 
master  (Mendelssohn).  In  its  exclusive  applica- 
tion to  chamber-music,  the  experiment  may  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  in  some  measure  new ;  and  so 
rich  is  the  catalogue  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
works  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  great  composers 
in  this  special  branch  of  their  art,  so  marked  by 
sterling  excellence,  and  so  undeserving  of  neglect, 
that,  backed  by  the  suffrages  of  the  public,  the 
Directors  of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  have 
no  doubt  whatever  of  being  able  to  present  a  suc- 
cession of  entertainments  unprecedented  at  least 
in  variety  of  attraction." 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  was  re- 
peated, in  part,  at  the  five  hundredth,  January 
18,  1875,  and  will  bear  a  furtlier  cjuotation ;  — 
Quintet  in  B  fiat.  Op.  87,  strings;  Sonata  in  P 
minor.  Op.  4,  pianoforte  and  violin  ;  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  C  minor,  organ ;  Quartet  in  D,  Op.  44, 
No.  1,  strings  ;  Tema  con  vai'iazioni  in  D,  Op.  17, 
pianoforte  and  violoncello  ;  Fugue  in  B  flat  (from 
the  Magnificat),  organ.  The  organ-pieces  were 
omitted  in  1875.  From  the  date  of  this  "  Mendels- 
sohn" concert  to  the  present  day,  the  "popular" 
element — in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word  —  has  disappeared ;  but  the  directors'  esti- 
mate of  public  taste  has  been  fully  justified  by 
the  support  their  enterprise  has  received;  and 
"  popular  "  the  concerts  still  remain.  A  "  Mo- 
zart "  night  was  given  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1859,  and  the  Musical  World  devotes 
a  leader  to  the  subject,  from  which  we  quote  the 
opening  paragraph  :  —  "  The  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall  have  taken  a  turn 
which  promises  excellent  results.  The  directors 
have,  at  length,  (condescended  to  assume  for 
granted  —  however  much  against  their  inward 
conviction  —  that  the  public  generally  is  not  an 
aggregate  of  dolts,  with  cars  wholly  insensible  to 


the  influence  of  divine  harmony.  They  have  con- 
descended to  admit  just  so  nuicli,  and  begun  to 
act  upon  the  admission  extorted  from  them  '  a  re- 
brousse  poll.'  To  their  surprise,  no  doubt  (if  not 
to  their  satisfaction),  the  two  concerts  already 
given,  at  which  nothing  but  good  music  was  allot- 
ted to  either  singer  or  player,  proved  eminently 
successful.  To  tlicir  astonishment,  perhaps,  (if 
not  to  their  satisfaction),  the  quintets,  (juartets, 
and  sonatas,  not  only  pleased  the  multitude,  but 
were  heard  with  greater  attention,  and  applauded 
with  greater  entliusiasm,  than  anything  else.  In 
short,  most  probably  to  their  utter  consternation 
(if  not  to  their  satisfaction),  the  two  so-called 
'  classical '  concerts  threw  all  that  had  preceded 
them  into  the  shade  —  and  this  without  the  aid  of 
great  names,  but  solely  on  account  of  the  nmsical 
attractions  quand  meine."  This  is  rather  cruel, 
after  the  remarks  by  the  critic  first  quoted.  The 
next  concert  was  devoted  to  Haydn  and  Weber. 
Beethoven  filled  the  programmes  of  March  7,  21, 
and  28  ;  the  Mozart  selection  being  repeated  at 
an  extra  concert,  on  Wednesday,  March  9.  The 
original  series  of  six  concerts  was  extended ;  Bach 
and  Handel  being  represented  April  4  ;  Mendels- 
sohn again  on  the  18th ;  and  an  "  English  "  night 
on  the  following  Monday  ;  the  season  terminating 
with  another  Beethoveg  night.  May  30th.  As, 
though  the  directors  felt  parting  to  be  "  such 
sweet  sorrow,"  they  announced  another  extra 
concert  for  June  27.  AVe  were  present  for  the 
first,  time  on  that  occasion,  and  heard  a  Sonata, 
by  Dussek,  for  piano-forte  and  violin  (Op.  69), 
tlte  themes  from  which  still  "haunt  the  ear." 
The  second  season  commenced  November  14, 
1859,  and  was  continued  till  July  2,  1860.  The 
arrangements  were  generally  the  same ;  eve- 
nings being  devoted  chiefly  to  one  composer. 
There  were  two  "Italian  "  nights,  and  one  more 
"English"  night,  April  9,  1860 — the  last,  un- 
happil}'.  The  next  few  seasons  presented  the 
same  features  —  the  fourth  being  prolonged  to 
July  29,  1862  ;  two  concerts  taking  place  on  con- 
secutive evenings,  owing  to  large  numbers  being 
unable  to  obtain  admission  to  the  director's  bene- 
fit, July  7.  The  fifth  season  began  October  13, 
1862,  with  tlie  one  hundred  and  third  concert 
from  the  commencement.  The  seventh  season 
did  not  begin  till  January  16,  1866.  Morning 
performances,  on  the  Saturday  —  now  a  perma- 
nent feature  —  were  introduced  this  year.  The 
remaining  period  is  sufficiently  familiar,  and  re- 
quires no  particular  notice.  In  another  article 
attention  will  be  directed  to  the  works  performed, 
and  the  number  of  composers  represented.  — 
Load.  3Ius.  Standard,  Aug.  7. 


THE  LETTEIiS  OF  BERLIOZ. 
The  letters  of  Hector  Berlioz  to  Humbert  Fer- 
rand  prove  that  the  composer's  memoirs  do  not 
tell  the  whole  s'tory.  Like  other  Paris  critics, 
Berlioz  draws  a  sharp  line-  between  written  and 
spoken  truth.  His  letters  to  Ferrand  contain  the 
latter.  What  has  so  far  appeared  in  Madame 
Juliette  Adam's  (Lamber's)  Nouvelle  Revue  and 
in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  is  indescribable,  and 
there  is  more  to  come,  unless  Charles  Gounod  pre- 
fers no*  to  edit  the  rest.  Berlioz  was  haunted  by 
the  idea  that  he  must  be  wretched,  ever  in  love, 
and  constantly  changing.  In  February,  1830,  a 
few  days  after  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Harriet 
Smitlison,  while  she  acted  Ophelia,  he  writes : 
"  Horrible !  Could  she  but  comprehend  for  one 
moment  the  poetry  and  infinity  of  such  love,  she 
would  rush  into  my  arms  and  die  of  my  kisses." 
A  mere  rumor  then  led  him  to  execrate  the  same 
woman,  to  vilify  her  name,  and  to  begin  another 
affair.  Both  his  love  and  his  hatred  he  inva- 
riably desires  to  express  by  an  orchestra  and 
chorus  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
performers.     By   way  of    contrast,    Beethoven's 


"  Adelaide  "  may  be  recalled,  and  Mozart's  musi- 
cal glorification  of  Konstanze.  From  Florence 
he  writes :  "  Saw  an  opera  here,  Borneo  and 
Juliet,  written  by  a  dirty  little  pig  called  Bel- 
lini—  mind  you,  I  saw  it,  and  the  Shades  of 
Shakespeare  did  not  appear  to  destroy  these 
Myrmidons  I"  When  a  Roman  Music  dealer 
was  unable  to  show  him  anything  of  Weber, 
Berlioz  wrote:  "Do  what?  Sigh? — Childish. 
Gnash  my  teeth?  —  Trivial.  Patience? — Still 
worse.  One  must  concentrate  all  poison  within, 
let  nothing  evaporate,  let  it  ferment  until  the 
heart  cracks." 

October,  1833,  after  he  had  married  Harriet,  he 
writes :  "  I  kept  my  faith  in  defiance  of  you  all, 
and  my  faith  has  saved  me."  He  had  to  borrow 
three  luindred  francs  to  pay  his  marriage  ex- 
penses ;  but  lie  pretended  for  once  to  be  happy, 
and  when  he  wanted  to  please  his  bride  he  sang 
to  her  from  the  same  Symphonic  Fantaslique 
which  he  had  written  to  execrate  her.  She  liked 
Auber's  music,  whereupon  Berlioz  remarks  that 
her  taste  is  not  good,  but  yet  lovely.  A  few 
weeks  before  his  marriage  he  abandoned  Harriet 
again,  and  wrote  :  "  To  make  this  terrible  separa- 
tion bearable  an  unheard-of  accident  led  a  poor 
girl  of  eighteen  into  my  arms.  .  .  If  she  loves  me, 
I  shall  crush  a  little  love  out  of  my  heart  and 
imagine  that  I  love  her.  What  a  foolish  novel !  " 
In  1841,  he  writes:  "  They  talk  of  giving  me  Habe- 
neck's  place ;  but  they  would  have  to  place  him 
in  the  Conservatory  wliere  old  Cherubini  is 
sleeping  persistently.  When  I  am  old  and  inca- 
pable the  management  of  the  Conservatory 
cannot  slip  away  from  me."  In  1841  he  says: 
"  France  is  getting  duller  and  duller  in  musical 
matters  ;  the  more  I  see  of  foreign  countries,  the 
less  I  like  France.  Pardon  this  blasphemy,  but 
"  art  in  France  is  dead,  rotting."  At  Brunswick 
he  was  given  a  public  dinner ;  a  hundred  leading 
men  were  present,  he  wrote,  so  you  can  imagine 
the  feeding.  "  Victor  Hugo  is  raving  because  he 
is  not  emperor,  that's  all,"  he  writes  in  1853  ;  "  I 
am  a  thorough  imperialist.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  the  Emperor  has  redeemed  us  from  that  dirty 
and  lunatic  republic.  In  matters  of  art,  he  is  a 
barbarian,  but  the  barbarian  is  a  savior  —  and 
Nero  was  an  artist." 

In  1864  he  wrote:  "I  have  heard  enchanting 
little  Patti  as  Martha ;  as  I  left  I  felt  like  covered 
with  fleas,  and  sent  word  to  the  dear  child  that  I 
should  pardon  her  singing  such  platitudes  at  me, 
but  could  do  no  more  for  her.  Fortunately  the 
work  contains  '  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer ' 
which  she  sang  with  so  much  poetic  simplicity 
that  the  sweet  fragrance  is  almost  enouo-h  to 
disinfect  the  rest  of  the  opera."  When  Scudo 
of  the  Revue  des  Beaux  Mondes  died  insane,  Ber- 
lioz remarked  that  his  rival  and  enemy  had  been 
crazy  for  fifteen  years.  In  1862,  when  quite  ill,  he 
asked  innocently :  "  Must  we  suffer  all  this  be- 
cause we  have  adored  the  beautiful  for  a  life- 
time? Very  likely."  In  May,  1854,  he  wrote: 
"  A  part  of  our  little  musical  circle  is  mourning  ; 
so  am  I ;  the  rest  is  merry  because  Meyerbeer 
is  dead."  In  1833  he  wrote  of  himself;  one  day 
good,  quiet,  pensive,  poetic ;  the  next  day  sick, 
annoyed,  doggish,  malicious  like  a  thousand 
devils,  and  ready  to  spit  out  life  were  there  not 
prospects  of  some  possible  intoxication,  friends, 
music  and  curiosity.  JMy  life  is  a  novel  in  which 
I  take  much  interest." "  This  lie  wrote  in  his 
honeymoon ;  he  might  have  written  it  on  the  eve 
of  his  death.  His  life  is  a  sensational  novel  a  la 
Zola,  but  he  never  read  it,  he  never  understood 
it,  and  it  never  did  him  any  good.  Like  Byron, 
he  thought  it  bliss  to  look  extremely  unhappy. 
He  wanted  to  be  sick  with  Chateaubriandism, 
Wertherism,  Shelleyism,  Byronism  —  with  all  the 
most  civilized  products  of  thecentury  that  usually 
sicken  him  whom  thev  need  not  in  the  least  concern. 
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WHAT  LACK  WE  YET? 
Our  good  town  of  Boston  has  a  certain  pride 
in  what  is  called  ajsthetic  culture.  If  we  do  not 
all  plume  ourselves  upon  being  artists,  we  at  least 
have  an  idea  that  we  are  something  rather  liors 
ligue  as  intelligent  art-patrons.  We  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  a  close-fisted  people,  and  although  we  do  not 
claim  to  being  more  munificent  than  our  neighbors, 
we  have  been  brought  up  to  fancy  that  when  we 
give  our  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
establish,  or  enrich  anj'  art  institution,  we  may 
possibly  do  so  a  thought  more  intelligently  than 
they.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  certainly  have  this 
in  common  with  other  American  cities,  that  so 
soon  as  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  we 
really  want  a  good  thing,  the  means  of  getting  it 
—  that  is,  the  money  —  comes  quite  easily,  almost 
of  itself,  as  it  were. 

Thus,  we  wanted  a  large  music-hall,  well  situ- 
ated, architecturally  fine,  and  of  good  acoustic 
properties.  No  sooner  said  than  done  ;  the  Music 
Hall  was  built. 

We  wanted  a  large  and  expensive  organ,  and 
we  got  one  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
either  in  point  of  size  or  expensiveness. 

AVe  wanted  an  art  museum,  and  we  have  it. 

"We  had  only  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  reality 

of  our  want,  and  to  assure  our  moneyed  fellow- 

"  citizens   of    its  reasonableness,    and   the   dollars 

poured  in  as  fast  as  we  could  desire. 

Now  we  have  another  very  ci-ying  want,  and  it 
is  rather  odd,  by  the  way,  that  just  this  want  has 
been  so  long  in  formulating  itself  in  Boston,  of 
all  cities  in  the  Union,  —  ice  want  an  orchestra. 

One  would  have  said  that,  if  Boston  were  any- 
thino'  in  an  artistic  way,  she  was  musical ;  not- 
withstanding the  noble  array  of  Boston  names 
•which  are  famous  in  the  annals  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  our  chief  esthetic  pride  has  been  that 
we  are  —  almost  par  excellence — the  musical  city 
of  the  United  States.  Yet  we  neither  have,  nor 
ever  have  had,  an  established  orchestra. 

Remember :  an  orchestra  is  not  merely  a  large 
or  small  body  of  musicians  playing  together  at 
this  or  that  concert  after  a  few  preliminary 
rehearsals.  It  is  a  body  of  musicians  who  play 
and  rehearse  together  from  one  end  of  the  season 
to  the  other.  Its  members  do  not  play  various 
stringed  and  wind  instruments  in  as  various 
military  bands  and  theatres  or  ball-room  orches- 
tras, and  meet  together  en  7nas,ie  only  when  some 
<Tand  concert  is  to  be  given,  to  be  dispersed 
again  after  the  concert.  In  a  real  orchestra  the 
members  play  together  all  the  time,  every  week 
ami  every  day. 

We  have  for  years  had  most  e.'ccellent  material 
for  an  orcliestra  at  easy  command,  although  this 
miterial  is  yearly  growing  smaller,  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  concentrate;  but  we  have  never  had  a 
real  orchestra. 

The  reason?  An  oi-chestra  costs  money,  a 
great  deal  of  money.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
rca«)n,  neither  is  it  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  our  having  one. 

One  tiling  is  certain :  without  a  standard 
orchestra  we  shall  die  out  of  the  musical  world. 
Boston  lias  already  fallen  beliind  New  York  and 
Cincinnati  as  a  musical  centre,  simply  and  solely 
for  want  of  an  orchestra;  and,  if  things  go  on  in 
the  same  coarse,  we  shall  sjon  sink  t<j  the  level 
of  the  mere  nmsical  provincialism  of  Baltimore 
or  Portland.  An  orchestra  is  the  musical  focus 
of  a  city;  it  is  idle  to  say  that  we  can  have  Mr. 
Thomas's  a<lniirable  and  admirably  drilled  body 
of  players  whenever  we  want  it.  Admitting  that 
we  can;  an  orchestra,  no  matter  how  sujierb  it 


may  be,  that  is  attached  to  our  city  only  by  so 
many  miles  of  telegraph  wire  can  never  become 
a  musical  focus. 

How  are  we  to  get  an  orchestra  of  our  own, 
for  that  is  what  we  need  ? 

By  paying  for  it.  Nothing  more  or  less.  But 
how  ?     Aye,  there's  the  rub ! 

It  is  very  evident  that  we  cannot  look  to  the 
general  concert-going  public  merely.  An  orches- 
tral fund  can  only  be  raised  by  appealing  to 
individual  munificence;  by  large  subscriptions 
and  donations.  An  orchestra  is  too  expensive  a 
machine  to  be  purely  self-supporting ;  it  cannot, 
especially  in  the  beginning,  live  on  "  gate-money." 
Still  less  can  it  be  established  and  founded  upon 
the  mere  hope  of  possible  "  gate-money."  It 
must  rest  upon  a  foundation,  in  every  sense  of 
the  term. 

The  question  is  :  Can  our  moneyed  men,  our 
merchant  princes  and  millionaires,  be  got  to  give 
their  money,  and  give  it  freely  for  this  object  V 
Well,  they  have  given  before  now  to  other  artistic 
objects  not  more  worthy  than  this  one.  Take 
for  instance,  the  Art  Museum. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  rich  man,  inclined  to 
be  munificent,  to  have  an  individual  sympathy 
with  the  object  of  his  donation.  He  needs  only 
to  be  satisfied  of  its  worthiness,  its  utility,  and 
above  all  things  that  it  is  something  tangible. 
He  very  naturally  wishes  you  to  show  him  some 
tangible  and  permanent  equivalent  for  his  expendi- 
ture ;  in  other  words  to  get  his  money's  worth. 
He  knows  the  value  of  his  money  better  than 
any  one  else,  and  is  not  willing  to  see  it  wasted 
on  chima^ras.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  he 
has  a  prejudice  against  music  ;  look  at  the  great 
organ !  he  gave  his  money  readily  enough  for 
that. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association.  This  most  excellent  society 
has  never  been  able  to  lay  hands  on  any  mone}' 
that  did  not  come  from  the  annual  assessment  of 
its  members,  or  from  its  Symphony  Concerts.  It 
has  not  been  the  recipient  of  large  donations. 
Why?  Because  the  Harvard  Musical  Association 
has  stood  in  the  public  mind  as  the  representative 
or  a  merely  abstract  idea,  of  a  certain  musical 
tendency.  Its  object  has  been  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  musical  taste,  to  preserve,  as  far  as  might 
be,  the  purity  of  musical  tradition,  to  present 
the  public  with  finely  constructed  programmes. 
True,  its  desire  has  been  to  found  an  orchestra, 
but  it  has  never  had  the  means  of  setting  to  work. 
How  much  money  does  any  one  suppose  would 
have  been  given  by  individual  capitalists  to  a 
society  for  the  improvement  of  artistic  taste  in 
painting  and  sculpture  ?  Not  much,  surely.  But 
a  great  deal  of  money  was  gi.en  to  found  an  art 
museum. 

Now  an  orchestra  is  something  tangible.  When 
once  formed,  it  has  a  corporeal  existence,  and  has 
at  least  the  possibility  of  permanency.  Ask  a 
man  to  give  his  money  to  found  an  orchestra, 
and  you  can  show  him  some  tangible  ecjuivalent 
for  his  giving  something  that,  whether  he  be 
musical  or  not,  he  can  feel  sure  is  more  solid  than 
smoke,  and  which  can  make  him  realize  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  in  truth  a  public  benefactor. 

When  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  estab- 
lished its  symphony  concerts,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  it  began  at  the  wrong  end.  It  said  : 
"  We  want  concerts  of  good  music."  It  should 
have  said  :  "  We  want  an  orchestra  that  can  play 
any  music."  The  symj)hony  concerts  are  a  great 
(leal  that  is  good,  and  very  little  that  is  bad,  but 
they  have  the  fault  of  hovering  in  mid-air ;  they 
rest  on  nothing  soli<l.  Take  away  the  fifty  musi- 
cians who  play  on  the  Music  Hall  platfonn,  and 
ihey  fall  to  the  ground  at  once.  But  an  organ- 
ized orchestra  is  something  solid ;  no  matter  to 
what  uses  it  may  be  put  —  whether  to  the  playing 


of  waltzes  and  potpouris,  or  to  the  rendering  of 
Beethoven  symphonies,  it  is  still  there,  with  its 
powers  and  energies  unimpaired,  a  never-failing 
stand-by  in  all  emergencies,  a  centre  of  musical 
force.  Let  it  play  quadrilles  in  a  beer-garden  for 
six  nights  in  the  week,  on  the  seventh  it  is  ready 
for  symphonies  and  overtures. 

It  is  unquestionably  to  this  object  that  our  rich 
fellow-citizens  should  now  give  their  money.  If 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association  comes  forward 
and  asks  for  donations,  and  large  ones  too,  for 
this  purpose,  we  think  that  it  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. Who  indeed  should  be  better  trusted  to 
spend  money  intelligently  for  this  object  than  it  ? 
Only,  if  it  does  ask  it,  let  it  assure  evei-y  one  it 
asks  that  the  orchestra  itself  is  to  be  the  main  and 
only  object ;  that  everything  shall  be  done  to  keej) 
up  the  orchestra  when  it  is  once  organized ;  that 
it  shall  be  made  as  self-supporting  as  possible, 
and  that  its  e.xistence  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
fighting  out  of  any  special  principle.  If  it  has  to 
live  by  playing  "  popular  "  music,  it  can  still  live 
for  playing  the  very  highest  music.  So  long  as 
it  really  exists  it  can  do  anything.      W.  F.  A. 


MUSICAL  ADVEPtTISING. 
Time  was  when  musicians  were  hired  lackeys 
in  great  men's  households ;  now  they  are  not  only 
their  own  masters,  but  are,  in  appearance  at  least, 
masters  of  a  good  many  people  beside  themselves. 
The  arts  are  making  fortune,  as  the  French  say. 
Musicians  —  composers  and  performers  —  are 
now  kings  and  princes  in  comparison  to  what 
they  used  to  be ;  yet  their  kingship  rests  upon 
very  singular  foundations.  One  would  think  that 
if  any  man  were  king  over  men  "  by  the  grace  of 
God,"  that  man  was  the  heaven-inspired  com- 
poser. But  if  we  look  a  little  curiously  into  the 
situation,  we  find  that  his  mastery  is  far  more  of 
the  democratic  sort,  and  that  his  reputation  —  in 
other  words,  his  title  to  olfice  —  rests,  to  a  great 
extent,  upon  more  or  less  universal  suffrage.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  a  musician  who  is  not,  to  a 
o-reater  or  less  degree,  a  party  leader  or  a  promi- 
nent party  adherent.  It  is  to  the  strength  and 
enterprise  of  his  constituents  that  he  owes  much 
of  his  own  material  strength. 

An  artist  now-a-days  is  not  only  a  man  who 
makes  money,  but  one  out  of  whom  a  great  deal 
of  money  can  be  made.  In  all  communities  where 
the  ballot-box  plays  a  part  in  political  machinery, 
a  man  wins  the  suffrages  of  his  constituents,  not 
so  much  as  a  mark  of  personal  esteem  and  admi- 
ration, but  because  his  constituents  believe  him  to 
be  at  once  more  willing  and  competent  to  further 
their  own  interests  than  any  one  else. 

Just  so  a  large  proportion  of  the  loud  admirers 
of  certain  composers  and  performers  are  men 
who  are  anxious  to  make  money  out  of  them. 
ISIost  of  us  remember  that  great  patriotic  proces- 
sion from  Boston  to  Bunker  Ilill,  on  June  17, 
1876.  At  first  sight  it  looked  like  a  pure  expres- 
sion of  veneration  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  of  renewed  fraternity  between  North 
and  South,  shaking  hands  over  the  bloody  chasm. 
But  upon  closer  examination  it  was  found  that  a 
o-ood  half  of  that  brilliant  jirocossion  was  nothing 
more  than  a  gorgeous  phantasmagory  of  bakers', 
brewers'  and  shoemakers'  advertisements.  One- 
half  of  our  fellow-citizens  shouted  praises  to  the 
Spirit  of  '7G,  while  the  other  half  pasted  adver- 
tisements all  over  her  wings. 

A  prominent  composer  of  to-day  may  imagine 
himself  to  be  an  iesthetic  world-power,  and  the 
recipient  of  the  unrestrained  homage  of  men, 
while  he  is  in  reality  looked  upon  by  many  in  the 
crowd  merely  as  a  successful  advertising  medium. 
He  is  covered  all  over  with  flaming  placards.  It 
would  be  well,  in  one  sense,  if  artists  went  about 
with  a  strip  of  ])aper  pasted  on  their  foreheads, 
bearing  the  inscription  "  Stick  no  bills  1 " 
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Tliere  are  many  musical  journals  in  Germany, 
and  each  one  extols  a  particular  composer.  Every 
new  work  he  produces  is  declared  to  be  epoch- 
making.  The  world  stands  astonished  at  this 
enormous  quantity  of  epoch-making  compositions, 
until  it  finds  out  that  the  musical  journal  which 
proclaims  these  works  as  divine  is  edited  by  the 
very  firm  that  publishes  them,  llinc  illce — juhila- 
tiones  ! 

Does  the  composer  imagine  that  these  lauda- 
tory articles  show  that  the  writers  appreciate  his 
genius  at  its  full  value  ?  Perhaps  he  may ;  but 
they  reall)'  show  that  the  writers  appreciate  at  its 
full  value  his  power  of  advertising  their  publish- 
ing-house. Business  is  business.  But  this  adver- 
tising system  has  one  unfortunate  result,  and  that 
is,  that  if  you  look  for  sound  criticism  on  contem- 
porary music  in  Germany,  you  must  not  look  for 
it  in  the  musical  press,  but  in  the  larger  daily 
papers. 

What  are  nine  pianists  out  of  ten,  to-day,  but 
walking  advertisements  of  pianoforte  manufac- 
turing houses?  Of  course  it  is  dinned  into  your 
ears  that  So-and-so  is  the  greatest  living  pianist, 
but  even  that  consoling  announcement  is  made 
secondary  to  the  all-important  fact  that  he  plays 
upon  the  Such-and-such  pianoforte.  And  yet  it  is 
hinted  that  Scrand-so,  in  spite  of  his  being  the 
greatest  living  performer,  could  not  earn  his  bread 
and  butter  without  allowing  himself  to  be  used  as 
a  show-card. 

Kings  and  princes?  JTo  !  Musicians,  from  being 
rich  men's  hired  lackeys,  are  fast  becoming  the 
servants  of  ingenious  speculators.  They  wear 
crowns  made  of  newspaper  and  adorned  with 
gaudy  job-print.  It  is  only  years  and  years  after 
their  death  that  they  are  placed  upon  ideal  thrones, 
when  their  works  have  had  time  to  prove  their 
divine  greatness,  as  saints  in  the  Roman  Church 
are  canonized  only  after  their  relics  have  worked 
indisputable  miracles.  AV.  F.  A. 
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MR.   MASON   liST  JAPAN. 

TOKio,  July  21, 1880. 
John  S.  Dwight,  Esq  :  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  If  I  recollect  rightlj',  you  are  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Perkins'  Institute  for  tlie  Blind. 
My  object  in  writing  you  is  to  obtain  specimens  of 
printed  music  for  the  blind,  also  of  all  elementarj' 
instructions  in  music.  They  have  an  institution  for 
the  blind  here  on  a  small  scale,  not  supported  by 
the  government.  While  I  am  here  I  desire  to  do 
what  I  can  for  them.  I  have  as  a  pupil  a  blind 
man,  who  is  the  best  performer  and  teacher  of  the 
Cota,  their  harp  of  tliirteen  strings,  in  Japan. 

Their  most  scholarly  musicians  seem  to  have  no 
scientific  knowledge  of  harmony.  I  have  seven  of 
the  court  musicians,  all  young  men,  as  pupils  in 
singing  and  harmony.  Our  simplest  ideas  of  har- 
mony seem  to  open  a  new  world  to  them  for  the 
study  of  music.  My  work  thus  far  has  been  in  the 
two  Government  Normal  scliools  and  in  the  train- 
ing school  connected  with  them.  So  I  have  had 
about  five  hundred  boys  and  girls,  corresponding  in 
tlieir  ages  to  our  primary  and  grammar  schools,  to 
work  with.  I  can  say  that  my  success  for  the  time 
and  under  the  circumstances  (less  than  four  months 
and  knowing  but  little  of  the  language)  has  been 
the  best  I  ever  experienced. 

I  will  not  speak  of  my  special  work  in  the  schools, 
but  will  briefly  mention  some  of  the  most  important 
things  which  I  met  with,  and  how  I  manage  to 
get  over  the  difficulties  which  come  in  my  path. 

I  found  that  their  two  scales,  in  wliich  the  Cota 
was  tuned,  contained  each  five  sounds,  one  in  F- 
major,  4th  and  7th  omitted,  and  F-minor. 
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This  is  the  key  and  scale  in  which  they  mostly 
sing.  I  enclose  a  melody  of  one  of  their  most 
cheerful  songs,  a  New  Year's  song,  sung  by  every- 
body liigli  and  low,  men,  women  and  children,  all 
over  the  empire.  It  has  twelve  verses,  one  for  each 
month  in  the  year. 
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This  is  a  favorite  way  of  ending  their  songs.  If 
the  Cota  be  tuned  in  F-major,  the  above  cannot  be 
played. 

In  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  which  is  patronized 
by  her  Majesty,  the  Empress,  the  court  musicians 
taught  this  kind  of  singing,  while  I  was  trying  to 
teach  in  our  scale.  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  get 
the  young  ladies  to  sing  3  and  4  and  7  and  8,  and 
mentioned  the  fact  to  the  authorities  upon  the  dif- 
ferent scales.  Tliey  then  wished  to  know  which  I 
thought  was  the  true  scale.  I  replied  that  I  had 
not  come  to  Japan  to  decide  matters  of  that  kind, 
but  suggested  that,  as  they  had  a  first-class  Profes- 
sor of  Physics  in  the  University,  I  had  no  doubt  that 
he  could  decide  the  matter  upon  scientific  princi- 
ples. They  seemed  to  jump  at  that  suggestion,  and 
arranged  that  Professor  Mendenhall  should  be 
invited  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  sound,  especially  illustrating  the  musical 
scale,  and  the  harmonic  relation  of  sounds;  which 
he  did  in  three  lectures. 

Professor  M.,  having  all  the  apparatus  for  this 
purpose,  was  entirely  successful  in  his  demonstra- 
tions. The  result  was  that  it  decided  the  whole 
matter :  (1),  that  their  scale  had  not  even  been  sub- 
mitted to  scientific  treatment ;  (2),  that  they  had  not 
included  the  idea  of  the  harmonic  relation  of 
sounds  in  their  system.  At  these  lectures  they 
took  good  care  to  have  all  the  Japanese  musicians 
of  note  in  the  capital  invited,  including  the  court 
musicians.  A  large  number  attended.  From  this 
time  I  had  my  hands  full.  The  musicians  come  to 
me  to  learn  about  our  scale  and  about  harmony. 

A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  educational 
department,  to  decide  (1),  as  to  the  scale ;  (2),  as  to 
nomenclature;  (3),  as  to  the  poetry  to  be  furnished 
me  to  set  to  music  for  all  grades  of  schools.  This 
commission  consists  of  three  of  their  literary  men, 
and  one  blind  musician,  the  Cota-player,  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  Mr.  Isawa,  and  myself,  including 
my  interpreter.  We  have  met  three  times  a  week 
and  spend  about  three  hours  each  time.  The  first 
hour  is  taken  up  by  my  giving  a  course  of  lessons 
based  on  our  system  of  music  and  in  our  notation. 
They  copy  all  my  exercises  from  the  blackboard, 
and  then  go  to  work  with  their  songs  or  words  for 
songs. 

By  the  above  you  may  get  some  idea  as  to  what 
I  am  trying  to  do.  Every  thing  seems  to  proceed 
with  an  excellent  spirit,  and  I  feel  very  much 
encouraged  in  every  respect,  for  I  feel  that,  if  I  do 
not  progress  very  far,  we  are  working  in  the  right 
direction ;  and  I  feel  that  you  wotUd  approve  our 
course.  Yours  truly,  L.  W.  Mason. 


LOCAL  ITEMS. 

Of  the  operatic  outlook  last  Sunday's  Herald  tells 
us: 

In  the  absence  of  an  established  operatic  season,  such 
as  New  York  has  enjoyed  the  last  two  years,  Boston 
will  during  the  coming  months  enjoy  a  series  of  short 
visits  from  nearly  a  dozen  different  organizations  for 
the  presentation  of  Italian,  French  and  English  grand 
opera,  as  well  as  opera  comiquc  and  opera  houffe.   The 
list  of  companies  expected  during  the  season  includes 
the  "Boston  Ideal,"  Manager  Mapleson'a,  the  Stra- 
kosch  and  Hess  and  Emma  Abbott  English,  the  Gil- 
bert and   Sullivan   company,  with  the  new  and  un- 
named work  of  those  notable  workers,  the  Aimee  and 
Soldene   opera   houffe,   the   Do    Beauplan    and  Grau 
French,  the  Roosevelt  English,  Mahu's  "Boccaccio," 
the  Bijou,  the  Flora  E.  Barry  company,  and  an  organ- 
ization for  Italian  opera,  headed  by  Sig.  TagliapietTa, 
now  being  formed.     The  "Ideal"  company  will  open 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  late  in  the  season  and  present 
"The  Pirates,"  "Chimes  of  Normandy,"  "Bohemian 
Girl,"  in  addition  to  their  former  repertoire,  with  Mary 
Beebe,  Marie  Stone,  Adelaide  Phillips,  and  Messrs.  M. 
W.  Whitney,  W.  H.  MacDonald,  Tom  Karl,  W.  H. 
Fessenden,  H.  C.  Barnabee  and  George  W.  Frothing- 
ham  as  the  leading  soloists.     The  M.apleson  company 
come  to  the  Boston  Theatre  Dec.  27,  for  two  weeks, 
and  will,  undoubtedly,  make  the  entre'e  of  Mme.  Gers- 
ter  the  leading  event,  and  Boito's  "  Mefistofele ''  and 
"Rienzi"  the  novelties  of  the  season.    The  Strakosch 
and  Hess  English  Opera  Company  open  at  the  Globe 
Theatre  Nov.  15,  for  a  single  week,  producing  first  in 
.\iiierir:i  r.oito's  "  ^Nlclistofclir'  \\iUi  ^Inic.  Marie  Roze 
as  ]MMii;it(Tita.     The  I'"niiiia  .Xhbi^tt  EuLilish  company 
conic  tu  tlie  Globe  Theatre  duiiug  tlie  latter  part  of  the 
season,  and,  with  a  repertoire  including  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"    "Lover's   Pilgrimage,"    "Merry   Wives   of 
Windsor,"  as  its  novelties,  will  introduce  Sig.  Brig- 
noli  in   English   opera.      Beyond    the   fact  that   the 
new  opera  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  will  be  first  pre- 
sented in  this  city  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  nothing  is 
known  as  to  this  promised  new  composition. 

Of  the  singing  societies  we  learn  from  the  same 

source : 

The  opening  concerts  to  be  given  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  will  serve  as  the  leading  events  in  the 
dedicatory  week  of  the  rebuilt  Tremont  Temple,  a  per- 
formance of  "The  Messiah"  being  announced  for  the 
evening  of  Monday,  Oct.  11,  and  one  of  "Elijah"  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Oct.  13.  Miss  Lillian  Bailey 
makes  her  entree  to  the  Boston  concert  hall  on  the 
former  occasion,  singing  the  soprano  role.  The  other 
soloists  will  he  Miss  Emily  Winant,  contralto,  William 
J.  Winch,  tenor,  and  JVIr.'M.  VV.  Whitney,  bass.  For 
the  "Elijah"  the  soloists  have  not  been  fully  decided 
upon,  but  Messrs.  John  Winch  and  Charles  R.  Adams 
and  Miss  Emily  Winant  will  probably  be  heaid  on  that 
occasion.  For  the  regular  season  of  the  society  there 
have  been  plans  made  for  four  perforninuces,  "The 
Messiah"  at  Christnuis,  Mozart's  "Requiem  Mass," 
and  Beethoven's  "Mount  of  Olives,"  a  mouth  later, 
selections  from  Bach's  "  Passion  Music  "  .at  good  Fri- 
day. 

'The  Cecilia  Club  programme  for  the  season  is'full 
of  attractions,  and  promises  a  far  more  enjoyable  series 
of  concerts  than  have  been  given  the  last  few  seasons. 
TTie  worl;s  to  be  given  by  this  organization  are  can- 
tatas by  Bach  and  Grieg,  two  motets  by  Beethoven, 
Berlioz's  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Liszt's  " Die  Glockeu 
des  Strassburger,"  Beethoven's  "Ruins  of  Athens," 
Mendelssohn's  "  Loreley''  and  Schumann's  "Faust,"  all 
with  full  orchestral  accompaniment,  to  ■«  hich  rare  array 
of  attractions  will  be  added  four  unaccompanied  psalms 
of  Mendelssohn.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these  con- 
certs will  be  given  in  the  new  Tremont  Temple. 

The  absence  (in  Europe)  of  the  conductor  of  the 
Boylstou  Club,  Mr.  Geoige  L.  Osgood,  has  made  it  im- 
possible as  yet  to  arrange  the  season's  programme  for 
this  organization.  Mr.  Osgood  will  unq"uestionably 
bring  with  him  more  or  less  novelties  for  the  Boylstou 
singers  on  his  return  late  this  mouth,  and  the  notably 
choice  selections  included  in  the  conceits  of  this  club 
the  last  few  years  ensure  an  equally  tuteresting  series  - 
of  performances  the  coming  season. 

The  Old  Bay  State  course  of  entertainments  will 

begin  on  Thursday  evening,  Sept.  27,  Avith  a  concert 
by  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary  and  the  Temple  Quartet 
Glee  Club,  and  subsequent  evenings  will  be  filled  with 
a  reading  of  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  by  George 
Riddle,  with  all  of  Meudelssofin's  music  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic orchestra;  and  conceits  bv  the"  Theodore 
Thomas  orchestra;  Marie  Roze  and  the  Listemaun  con- 
cert company;  the  Ideal  opera  concert  company,  con- 
sisting of  a  double  quartet  of  the  principals;  the  Men- 
delssohn quintet  club  and  Lillian  Bailey  and  George 
Henschel  as  soloists;  the  Barnabee  concert  conipanv; 
and  readings  by  Prof.  Churchill  and  Miss  Cavvan.  At 
some  of  the  eutertaiumeuts  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W"  H.  Sher- 
wood, pianists,  will  appear,  and  Miss  Fannv  Ivellogo- 
will  also  be  heard  in  this  course.  "  " 

First  among  the  miscellaneous  concerts  of  the 

season  come  those  annouuced  by  Manager  Pec'l<  for 
the  eveniugs  of  Oct.  4  and  8,  and  the  aftemoon  of  Oct. 
!),  by  Miss  Annie  Louise  Caiy,  Wilhelnij,  Joscffy  and 
the  Temple  Quartet. 
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MUSIC    ABROAD. 

LoNDOSf.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lunn  writes,  in  the  Musi- 
cal Times  (Aug.  1) : 

The  rise  o£  new  Associations  for  the  practice  and 
promotion  of  music  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  growing 
interest  in  the  art.  The  London  Musical  Society,  un- 
der distinguished  patronage,  has  this  season  giyen  a 
concert  of  the  utmost  interest;  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  as  this  Society  appeals  not  to  tire  general 
public  for  encouragement,  the  professed  object  it  has 
in  Yiew  —  that  of  performing  high-class  works,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  and  of  any  country  —  will  be  car- 
ried out.  The  Bach  Society,  too,  continues  its  career 
of  usefulness,  under  the  couductorship  of  Mr.  Otto 
Goldschmidt;  and  amongst  the  Societies  in  other  parts 
of  the  metropolis  we  may  mention  the  Borough  of 
Hackney  Choral  Association  (which,  since  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Prout  has  assumed  the  couductorship,  has  grown  into 
the  greatest  importance),  the  Hampstead  Choral  So- 
ciety, so  ably  directed  by  the  founder,  Mr.  "Willem 
Coenen,  and  the  Highbury  Philharmonic  Society, 
placed  under  the  efficient  couductorshij)  of  Dr.  Bridge ; 
many  others,  however,  deserving  the  warmest  praise 
for  their  zeal,  not  only  in  presenting  compositions  of 
recognized  worth,  but  in  perf  ormiug  new  works  which, 
but  for  the  existence  of  such  institutions,  would  scarcely 
obt,iiu  a  hearing. 

We  tliiuk  it  may  now  be  safely  said  that  the  antici- 
pated dissolution  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  will 
be  averted.  Exeter  Hall,  it  is  believed,  will  undergo 
such  extensive  alterations  that  the  concerts  of  the  So- 
ciety will  probably  not  he  given  there  next  season,  but 
the  following  year  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  resumed 
in  the  old  locality;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  con- 
servative policy  which  has  for  so  many  years  ruled 
supreme  at  the  councils  of  this  Association  will  at  least 
be  slightly  relaxed  in  the  future.  It  is  true  that  the 
works  of  one  living  composer  have  annually  a  place  in 
the  programmes  of  the  concerts;  but  there  are  many 
others  anxiously  waiting,  and  the  Sacred  Haruiouic 
Society  may  not  only  do  good  to  the  art,  but  benetit  its 
funds,  by  admitting  their  claim  to  a  hearing.  The 
concerts  this  season  have  been  quite  up  to  the  usual 
standard. 

EoT.iL  JfoRMAL  College   for  the   Blind. 

The  Musical  World  (July  17)  says:  — 

Some  very  interesting  proceedings  in  connection 
witli  this  college  toolc  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  Saturday'  last,  but  before  noticing  them  in  detail, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  precisely  the  objects  of  the 
Institution  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  at- 
tained. According  to  the  just  issued  report  of  the 
energetic  Principal,  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  a  misconcep- 
tion e.xists  on  this  vital  point,  it  being  often  supposed 
that  the  College  is  an  academy  of  music  and  noth- 
ing more,  consequently  tliat,  as  in  an  academy  of 
music,  only  persons  with  special  gifts  can  be  re- 
ceived, its  field  of  operations  is  a  restricted  one. 
But,  in  reality,  the  charity  e.xists  specially  as  a 
normal  school  for  the  training  of  blind  teachers, 
and  generally  as  a  jjlace  where  blind  persons  are 
fitted,  by  thorough  physical,  mental,  and  artistic 
development,  for  the  task  of  earning  their  own  liv- 
ing. Its  doors  are  open,  therefore,  to  all  afflicted 
with  loss  of  sight,  .and  its  mission  .appeals  to  a 
universal  sympathy  with  those  whom  hard  fate 
has  deprived  of  a  precious  sense.  The  instruction 
afforded  at  the  college  is  carried  on  in  four  depart- 
ments. First  comes  tliat  of  general  education ; 
next,  that  of  special  training  for  teacher's  work ; 
next,  that  of  the  science  and  practice  of  music  ;  and 
last,  that  of  pianoforte  tuning.  In  addition,  par- 
ticular regard  is  paid  to  such  physical  exercises 
as  tend  to  encourage  confidence  and  independence, 
even  skating  on  ice  or  concrete  being  part  of  the 
regular  course.  But  while  the  cliarity  thus  seeks 
to  render  the  widest  possible  service  to  blind  persons, 
its  usefulness  is,  perhaps,  more  apparent  in  the 
department  of  music  than  inany  other.  For  some 
mysterious  reason,  loss  of  sight  is  often  partially 
compensated  by  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of 
music,  and  skill  in  the  practice  of  the  art.  It 
follows  that  a  blind  school  anywhere  must  be,  in  a 
particular  sense,  a  scliool  of  music.  Tlie  Koyal 
Xoniial  College  is  such  a  school,  and  its  "Annual 
Prize  Festival"  on  Saturday  last  was,  with  entire 
propriety,  a  musical  demonstration.  The  latest  re- 
port contains  some  interesting  facts  illustrative  of 
the  good  already  done  in  preparing  jiupiis,  musical 
and  other,  for  the  work  of  life.  \Ve  read  of  an  ex- 
scholar  "  successfully  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  at 
Belfast;"  of  another  who  emigrated  to  Canada, 
and  is  doing  well  as  a  pianoforte  tuner;  of  two 
others  who  have  established  themselves  as  music 
publishers,  etc.,  in  Glasgow  ;  of  three  young  ladies 
who  are  employed  under  the  School  Board  for 
iKjiidon  at  good  sal.aries;  of  a  youth  who  is  earning 
Lis  bread  as  an  organist;  of  two  young  ladies,  still 


connected  with  t]ie  college,  who  are  more  than  self- 
supporting  ;  and  so  on  to  the  number  of  forty-flve 
out  of  fifty-five  whom  tlie  college  has  sent  forth 
into  the  world.  The  percentage  of  successes  is  a 
high  one,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  details 
given  in  the  report  without  pleasure. 

But  the  highest  value  of  those  details  lies  in  the 
testimony  they  give  as  to  tlie  thoroughness  of  the 
training  imparted  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  assistants. 
Blind  persons  compete  at  enormous  disadvantage 
witli  those  who  can  see,  and  to  equalize  their  condi- 
tions in  any  tolerable  measure,  the  education  of  the 
blind  must  be  as  painstaking  and  as  thorough  as 
possible.  This  necessity  is  amply  recognized  at  the 
Normal  College,  for  proof  of  which  take  the  depart- 
ment of  music.  Not  only  do  the  pupils  receive  the 
ordinary  instruction,  but  the  professors  of  the  piano- 
forte (Mr.  Hartvigson),  and  of  the  organ  (Mr.  Hop- 
kins), give  weekly  recitals  throughout  the  year,  at 
which  classical  compositions  are  systematically  ana- 
lyzed and  performed.  In  twelve  months  64-5  differ- 
ent pieces  were  thus  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  pupils  by  Mr.  Hartvigson.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
yoxmg  people  are  themselves  required  to  give  reci- 
tals from  time  to  time.  A  weekly  rehearsal  of  the 
music  under  study  takes  place,  and  by  frequent  at- 
tendance at  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts  the  high- 
est forms  of  creative  and  executive  art  are  made 
familiar. 

As  a  result  of  so  much  thoroughness  we  find  the 
examiners  in  music  dwelling  with  emphasis  upon 
the  attainments  of  the  scholars.  They  tell  us  of  a 
lad  who  played  Bach  s  organ  fugue  in  B-minor 
"  excellently,"  and  gave  an  account  of  its  construc- 
tion, after  having  had  the  copy  "  only  a  few  days." 
We  read  also,  of  a  young  lady.  Miss  Amelia  Camp- 
bell, who  could  play  by  itself  alone  any  one  of  the 
four  "  voices  "  in  Bach's  C-major  fugue  —  an  achieve- 
ment nothing  short  of  wonderful  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  examiners  (Messrs.  Manns  and  Stainer) 
say  further  :  "  Regarding  the  principles  on  which 
the  various  teachers  seem  to  develop  the  reproduc- 
tive powers  of  musical  art  of  their  sightless  pupils, 
frequent  and  searching  questions  put  to  the  latter, 
sometimes  at  the  cost  of  interrupting  their  perform- 
ance, placed  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  are 
made  as  familiar  with  the  notation  and  the  practical 
details  of  the  compositions  they  perform  as  if  they 
had  not  the  sad  experience  and  heavy  labor  of  gain- 
ing information  under  the  deprivation  of  one  of  the 
most  important  '  doors  of  the  mind.' "  Better 
testimony  to  success  than  this  could  neither  be 
given  nor  desired. 

According  to  the  balance-sheet  issued  last  Septem- 
ber, the  financial  state  of  the  charity  is  good,  the 
excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure  for  the  nine 
months  then  ending  being  £1,394.  This,  however, 
is  due  to  a  self-sacrificing  economy  which  may  be 
measured  when  we  state  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
educational  departmeiit  during  that  period  was  but 
.£1,138,  while  the  expenses  of  management  amounted 
to  no  more  than  .£110.  A  charity  so  administered 
should,  by  preference,  be  helped,  and  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  further  assistance  in  this  particular 
case  would  meet  with  thankful  acknowledgment. 
The  property  of  the  college  is  mortgaged  to  the 
extent  of  .£12,000,  and  the  executive  committee  — 
of  whom  Lord  Pichard  Grosvenor,  M.P.,  acts  as 
chairman  —  have,  no  doubt,  good  reasons  to  say 
that  "  the  annual  interest  on  this  sum  is  a  heavy 
strain  upon  the  income  of  the  college."  The  friends 
of  the  institution,  however,  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  it  will  be  self-supporting.  There  is  room  in 
the  present  building  for  120  pupils,  and  were  these 
forthcoming,  "the  annual  income  would,  from 
scholarships  and  fees,  cover  the  expenditure."  That 
the  empty  places  will  soon  be  filled  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope.  The  patronage  liberally  bestowed 
upon  the  college  by  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
tlie  influence  untiringly  exerted  in  its  favor  by 
the  president,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
K.G.,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons,  and 
the  effect  inseparable  from  such  proof  of  good 
work  done  as  is  occasionally  given,  cannot  fail 
to  raise  the  institution  to  the  place  it  deserves. 

Kathaijine    Stephens.      A  correspondent 

writes  to  ask  mo  the  date  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Stephens,  who  became  the  Countess  of  Kssex. 
llajipily  tlie  lady  is  still  alive,  and  although  nearly 
blind,  her  great  age  sits  upon  her  as  lightly  as  it 
should  upon  one  who  has  led  a  useful  and  spotless 
life.  Kaliiarine  Stephens  was  born  on  September 
\H,  1794,  and  in  1807  she  studied  music  under  a  for- 
gotten teacher,  Lanza.  It  was  during  1807  and 
181^  that  slie  sang  under  articles  to  tliis  Lanza  at 
Bath,  Bristol,  and  Soiitharii))ton,  and  also  at  the 
London  concert-ball  then  called  tlie  Pantheon,  but 
now  used  as  wine  and  spirit  vaults.  The  lady's 
first  appearance  in  London,  tlierefore,  dates  back 
aljout  seventy  years.  Sixly-eiglit  years  ago  wc 
find  her  playing  the  part  of  Mundane  in  Arnc's 
"  Artaxerxes,"  and  such  characters  as  Clara  in  the 


"Duenna,"  and  Polly  in  the  Beggars'  Opera,"  at 
the  old  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Sixty-six  years 
ago  ^le  was  singing  at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  and 
afterwards  at  Drury  Lane  (then  a  comparatively 
new)  Theatre.  More  than  half  a  century  since 
she  declined  an  engagement  at  the  King's  Theatre 
(now  Her  Majesty's)  to  succeed  Catalani,  and  in 
1838,  after  a  public  career  of  31  years,  Miss  Kathe- 
rine  Stephens  became  the  second  wife  of  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Essex.  On  her  marriage  she  of  course  re- 
tired from  the  stage.  The  Earl  died  in  18.39  with- 
out issue,  and  his  widow  has  since  resided  at  the 
family  mansion  in  Eaton  Square.  After  a  public 
career  of  thirty-one  years  the  Countess  of  Essex 
has  enjoyed  a  retirement  of  forty-two  years,  and  is 
still,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  in  fair  health. 
One  of  her  few  contemporaries  who  seemed  likely 
to  survive  her  was  Planche,  who  was,  of  course, 
one  of  her  oldest  friends. — Figaro. 

Figaro   quotes   the   following   testimony   in 

favor  of  London  rather  than  Milan  as  the  best  place 
for  students  in  the  art  of  singing :  — 

Signer  Brocolini  (Mr,  John  Clarke,  of  Brooklyn),  well 
known  on  the  operatic  stage  here,  has  been  giving  his 
experiences  of  matters  musical  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  Signer  Brocolini  first  studied  in  Italy,  and  he 
gives  a  horrible,  but  by  no  means  over-drawn,  picture 
of  the  dangers  to  which  young  English  and  American 
girls  are  subjected  in  Milan :  — 

"  What  should  he  exposed  is  the  extortion  practised 
on  students  in  Italy  by  the  operatic  managers.  Just 
before  the  commencement  of  the  season  they  would 
come  to  Milan,  visit  the  different  professors  of  music, 
and  inform  themselves  concerning  those  pupils  who  de- 
sired to  make  a  deljut.  The  price  which  the  deTiutante 
was  to  pay  would  be  fixed  according  to  the  amount  of 
money  which  he  or  she  could  command.  After  one  or 
two  nights  the  manager  would  have  the  singer  hissed 
by  the'  audience,  and  making  that  an  excuse  for  dis- 
missal, would  engage  another  deljutante  who  had  more 
money,  perhaps.  The  whole  system  was  connected 
with  extortion  and  abuse.  Lady  students,  especially, 
were  hounded  by  the  si-xijenny  Italian  nobility,  and  I 
knew  of  one  case  in  which  an  American  lady  having 
refused  to  receive  calls  from  a  Baron,  the  latter  would 
order  his  carriage,  which  was  well  known,  to  be  kept 
standhig  in  front  of  the  lady's  residence  till  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Siguor  Brocolini  next  discussed  the  relative  advau- 
vantages  of  study  in  London  over  Italy.     He  said :  — 

"I  should  advise  all  young  people  to  study  in  Lon- 
don. The  only  advantage  to  be  found  in  Italy  is  the 
opportunity  for  studying  and  practising  the  language. 
In  London  you  can  have  the  fiuest  teachers  in  every 
branch  of  tlie  art.  There  are,  for  instance.  Profs.  Dea- 
con and  William  Shakespeare,  and  also  Madame  Dolby, 
one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  female  voices  in 
London.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  connected  with 
academies,  but  not  all.  The  Royal  Academy  and  the 
London  Academy  are  under  the  management  of  pro- 
fessors, and  furnish  a  systematic  and  thorough  course 
of  instruction.  The  Soiith  Kensington  Training  School 
is  under  the  directorship  of  Sullivan,  the  composer, 
and  is  the  especial  pet  of  royalty.  All  the  principal 
orchestral  solo  players  are  connected  with  the"  acad- 
emies. Joseph  Barnby,  the  well-known  composer  and 
conductor,  is  professor  of  music  at  Eton.  Prof.  Garcia 
is  connected  with  the  Royal  Academy.  Outside  the 
academies  there  are  also  Profs.  Voschetti,  Li  Calsi,  and 
Sir  Julius  Benedict,  who  are  all  emuient  in  their  pro- 
fession." 

Signer  Brocolini  has  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list 
of  singing  professors  in  London,  and,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  popular.  Signer  Raudegger,  and  many  of  the 
best,  such  ai  Mr.  A¥elsh,  Mr.  Walworth,  Mr.  Montem 
Smith,  and  numerous  others,  he  has  not  mentioned  at 
all.  The  name  of  Professor  Deacon,  too,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect, while  Sir  Julius  Benedict  does  not  teach  singing. 
In  regard  to  the  cost  of  tuition  in  London  (and  the  fig- 
ures, "which  are  correct,  may  be  quoted  for  the  benetit 
of  provincial  and  foreign  students),  Signer  Brocoliui 
says : — 

"  The  best  teachers  charge  from  10s.  to  £1  per  lesson. 
It  is  customary  in  London  to  take  furnished  apart- 
ments, whicli  can  be  liad  for  from  15s.  to  25s.  per  week. 
Meals  will  be  furnished  at  one's  apartments  at  any 
hour,  or  can  be  procured  at  a  neigliboriug  caf^.  One 
can  live  very  comfortably  on  £3  per  week.  This  is 
more  than  the  same  accommodations  will  cost  in  Italy." 

Signor  Brocolini  likewise  details  a  few  of  the  many 
musical  performances  of  all  sorts  which  the  student 
can  enjoy,  and  which  will  interest  aud  instruct  him, 
and  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  own  career,  his  mterest- 
ing  paper  concludes. 

Geujiahy.  The  vacant  post  of  organist  at  St. 
Thomas  Church,  of  Leipzig,  has  been  conferred  on 
Prof-  Carl  Piutti. 

The  recent  repetition  of  the  performances, 

in  chronological  succession,  of  the  whole  of  Mo- 
zart's operas  at  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna  has 
[iroved,  as  in  January  last,  a  most  complete  success. 
Among  tlie  vocalists  specially  engaged  for  tlie 
"cyclus"of  represenlations  were  Mines.  Pauline 
Lucca,  Marianne  Brandt,  Prochaska,  and  Schucli- 
Proska. 


September  11,  1880.] 
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^R.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

fHAJiLES  N.  ALLEN, 
^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  ( Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.   Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 

^R.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

J^ISS  MARY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

PIAUIST  AKD  TEACHER. 

Address:     O.  DITSON  &=  Co.,  Boston. 

(2  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1870-1873,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

7"    P.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tkemont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

Ji^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

l^RS.   WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Frankun  Square,  Boston. 

-^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Hotel  PELHAii,  Boston,  Mass. 


T\/TR.  JUNIUS  IV.   jV/ZjC  (Leipsic,  1860101863), 
•''^    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  -Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


'^R.  B.  y.  LANGS 'Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

^ERNHARD  LIS  TE MANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address :  Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


J^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a''  'Fremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINKING,  ORATORIO,  AND  .OPERA. 
^^   C.  D.  PARKER,  ' 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

• BOSTON,  MASS. 

^RNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 
Address 
CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 


^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 

PIAJSTO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHEE, 

■will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  lOtli  at  the 

Abtist  Guild  Rooms,  1581  Tbemont  St.,  Boston. 


Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN   LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 

J^ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND   TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.        


^   L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora,  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  CorrelU,  Arihursoii,  Altngs.  Arnazdt  and  Motte. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 

-^YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


'  ^/ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

C'iKL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  ofDiTSON's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and   all   occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

T„.„„„o.<  Military  Band ":... .JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

LEADERS  .  I  Q_.^l^gj,^^ (,^j^L  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


pUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  and  5  o'clock. 


s. 


r-ARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

^-^        ■  CONCERT  PIANIST  AND   TEACHER, 

Address  PETEESILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

J^.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  m. 2 

't/fADAME   RUDERSDORFF, 
■^"  50  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence. 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


J- 


B.  SHARLAND, 


PLANO  FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 

READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


WHITNEY, 
ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


•TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
il^P^  This  Department  has  cJtarge  of  all  ihi  Pianos  used  in 
tJie  Public  Schools  0/ Boston. 

TALKS  ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT.    8vo,  paper,  $1.00. 

***  For  sale  by  all  Boo/csellers.    Sent, post-paid  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  publishers^ 

HOUGHTON,  MIPPLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  a?id polite  literature ;  including  from  time  to  time  :  — 

1.  Critical  Revie'ws  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art 


Besides  a  great  variety  of  original  matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  this  Journal,  namely,  the  bringing  together  of  important 
papers  upon  music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of  notable  pamj^hlets,  biographical 
notices  of  composers  and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  of  valuable  matter,  critical,  historical, 
biographical,  theoretic,  and  aesthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volumes,  has  been  and  is  a  help  to 
many  musical  inquirers,  —  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance; 
five  copies,  1 10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUKNAL  OP  MUSIC 

with   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

DvviGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75  "        "  J,  ^ 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11-75  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  Tlie  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  ie  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additional. 

g^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  LoRINO's,  369  Wasliington,  St.,  Boston. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "The  Pliil- 
osophical  Library."    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 


Dr.  Pole  divides  his  work  iuto  three  parts.  Under 
the  head  of  "The  Material  of  Music,"  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical 
nature  of  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
M.,  "The  Elementary  Arrangements  of  the  Material," 
are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  rausica 
sounds  by  steps  or  degrees  ;  musical  intervals ;  history 
of  the  musical  scale  ;  the  theoretical  nature  of  the 
diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form  ;  the  ancient  modes  ; 
modern  tonality  ;  the  modern  diatonic  scale  as  influ- 
enced by  harmony ;  the  chromatic  scale  ;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "Structure  of  Music," 
Part  III.,  the  author  takes  up  the  subjects  of  melody, 
haimony  and  counterpoint,  devoting  five  chapters  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  volume  will  possess  extraordinary 
interest  and  value.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

*^*FoT  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MEFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


LIST  OF  ll/EW  BOOKS. 

The  Stillwater  Trag-edy.     By  T.  B.  Al- 

DEICB .    16mo $1.60 

A   Hopeless    Ca.se.      A    Novel.     By    Edgar 

Fawcett.     *'  Little  Classic  "  style,  rtt;.\ibl«  covers. .  .1.25 

The  Undiscovered  Country.     By  W.  I). 

HoWELLS.     12qio 1.6U 

The   Tragedy   of   the    Unexpected,    and 

other  Stories.  By  Nora  PEaRY.  "Little  Classic" 
style 1.25 

Socialism.  Eighth  volume  uf  Boston  Monditj 
Lectures.  With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By 
Joseph  Cook.     12mo 1.50 

Erery-Day  English.     By  Richard  Grant 

White.     12mo 2.00 

Words   and    their    Uses.      By    Hichakd 

Geant  White      New  Edition.     12uio 2.00 

Odd,  or  Even  "S  Bv  Mrs.  A.  1).  T.  Whitney. 
16mo    '. 1.50 

Miracle  Plays   and  Sacred  Dramas.    A 

Historical  Survey.  By  Dr.  Karl  Hase.  Translated 
from  the  German.     Crown  8vo 3.00 

Chinese  Buddhism.     A  volume  of  Sketches, 

Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Critical.  By  Joseph 
Edkiss,  author  ot  "  Religion  in  China,''  etc.  Vol. 
17  of  Philosophical  Library.     Crown  8vo 4.50 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  By  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow.   New  Edition.    Complete 1.25 

Complete  Works  of  T.  B.  Macaulay.    Hio- 

er6ufe  EdUioii.     Including  the 

History  <»f  Kngland.     4  vols 5.00 

Critical  and  Qliscellaiieous  lEssays.    3 

voLs 3.75 

Speeches  and  Poems.    1  vol 1.25 

The  set,  8  vols.,  in  box 10.00 

Adirondack  Stories.  By  P.  ]:)esiing.  i8mo.  .75 

American  Pr(»se.  Sehctions  from  the  Writ- 
ings of  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Longfellow,  AVhittier, 
Holme.5,  Lowell,  Thoreau,  and  Emerson.  With  In- 
troductions and  Notes.    16mo 1.25 

Ballads  and  Lyrics.    Arranged  by  H.  C. 

Lodge.    16mo 1.25 

A  Satchel  Guide  for  the  Vacation  Tourist 

in  Europe.     Edition  for  18S0,  carefully  revised 2.00 

The   Manliness   of   Christ.    By   Thomas 

IIcGHES,  author  of  "'  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,"  etc., 
12mo,  gilt  top.  .?1.00:  paper 26 

Problems  of  Life  and  Jliud.    Third  Series. 

By  Geoeoe  H.  Lewes.    8vo 3.00 

Labor.  Seventh  volume  of  Boston  Monday 
T.ecturea.     With    Preludes  on  Current  Events.     By 

Joseph  Cook.    12mo 1.53 

Confidence.    By  Hknrv  James,  Jr.    8vo...i.5o 

The  History  and  Traditions  of  Marble- 
head.    By  Samuel  Roads,  .Ik.     Illustrated.    8vo...3.50 

Certain  Dansjerous  Tendencies  in  Amer- 
ican Life,  and  Other  I'ltpers.     I'Jmf 1,26 

Boston  Illustrated.     A    I'ietorial   Guide   to 

Boston  and  Vicinity.  Profusely  illustrated.  New 
Edition,  with  entirely  new  map.    12mo 40 

Selections  from  the  Koran.    By  Edward 

William  Lane,  a  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarK«d, 
with  an  intro'Iuction  by  i^TANLSY  Lase  Puolk.  Vol. 
16  of  the  Philosophical  Library.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
top 3.50 

Life  and  Letters  of  George  Ticknor.    New, 

cheaper  edition.    2  vols.  12nio,  with  portraits 4.00 

Sealed   Orders,  and  Other  Stories.    By 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  **  The  Gates 
Ajar,*'  "  Avia,"  etc.    16mo 1.50 

Old  Friends  and  >ew.     By  Sarah  0.  Jkw- 

ETT.   author   of    ■  Deephavcn,"  and  "Play    llay«."1.25 

An  Earnest  Trifler.    A  Novel.    iGmo 1.25 

A  Treatise  on  Easements.     By  John  Lky- 

BOi;as  (JODDAEO,  Esq  ,  ol  the  Middle  Temple.  .Sec- 
ond edition,  much  cularged  by  Hon,  Edmitnd  II. 
BB5HCTT,  ProfeMorol  Law  in  the  Boston  University. 
8vo,  sheep fi.OO 

HOLGHTON,  MIFFLIN  k  CO.,  Ppbliihen,  Boston. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE, 

LUNCH  COUNTER. 

FANCY  OYSTERS, 
I^RIVA  TE  DINING  ROOMS. 

Table  d'hote  dinner,  from  i  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place,  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  syjecialty,  combining  a 
first-class  Restaurant  with  Limch  and  Oyster  Counter  for 
prompt  service;  also,  Private  Dining  Kooms  for  families  or 
parties  after  concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  patrouage  of  connoisseurs  of 
good  cooking. 

WINE  AND  CIGAJiS  of  my  own  importation. 

Open  till  12  o'clock,  i'.  M. 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


VOSSLER'S 


Cafe  restaurant. 

IMPORTED   V\^INES,    ETC. 

AMiich  are  highly  recommended. 


Dumer  and  Supper  Pa7'ties,  Clubs,  Literary^ 
Musical,   College  Classes,  etc. 

Are  served  at  moderate  prices,  and  with  taste,  at 

VOSSLER'S, 
Nos.  18  &  19  HAWLEY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ALFRED   MUDGE  &  SON, 

fLAIN  AND  ORNAMISNTAI. 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'   MUSICAL  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY. 


WRITINGS  OF  T.  B.  ALDRICH. 


Ab  a  writer  of  brief  and  thoron<jhly  entertaining  stories,  sparkling  with  natural  hamor,  and  always 

delightfully  poetic  in  the  deacriptive  passages,  he  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  of  our  authors. 

New  York  Tribune. 

I  have  been  reading  some  of  the  poems  this  evening,  and  find  them  rich,  sweet,  and  imaginatiye  in 
Buch  a  degree  that  I  am  aurry  not  to  hare  fresher  sympathies  in  order  to  tasie  all  the  delight  that 
every  reader  ought  to  draw  from  them.  1  was  conscious,  here  and  there,  of  a  delicacy  that  I  hardly 
dared  to  breathe  upon.  —  Nathaniel  Hawthobnk. 

THE   STILLWATER  TRAGEDY, 

A  New  Novel.     16/»o,  $1.50. 


The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.     lOmo,  $1.50. 

Illustrated  by  Sol.  Evtinge,  Jr. 

Tom  Bailey  has  captivated  all  his  acquaint- 
ances. He  must  he  addeil  hereafter  to  the  boys' 
gallery  of  favorite  characters,  side  by  side  with 
"Robinson  Crusoe," and  the  "  Swiss  Family  Rob- 
inson," and  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby."  —  New 
York  Tribune. 

An  admirable  specimen  of  what  a  boy's  story 
should  be.  —  Boston  AJvfritser. 

The  best  story  of  a  boy  ever  written  in  Amer- 
ica, and  one  of  the  genuinely  witty  and  readable 
books. — Hartford  Courant. 

Marjorie  Daw  and  Other  People.    1 6m>, 

$1.50  ;  paper,  Sl.OO. 

"  Marjorie    Daw  and    Other   People  "  is,  in   its 

way,  a   marvel  of  ingenuity Ajjart  fi-utii 

the  special  and  reuiaricable  talent  he  disjdays  io 
taking  in  his  reaiiers,  his  literary  jjower  is  undeni- 
able ;  and  his  df.-<criptions  of  New  Kiigland  life 
are  among  the  best  that  have  appeared.  —  London 
Athenceuin. 

Mr.  Aldrich  h;u<  a  very  high  reputation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  this  volume  should 
do  much  to  extend  it  on  this.  —  London  Spectator. 

Cloth  of  Gold  and  Other  Poems.    1 6mo, 

$1.50;  half  calf,  S3.00  ;  morocco,  84.00. 

The  (|nalitieM  which  make  Mr.  Aldrich's  prose 
■o  channing  are  the  very  ones  which  insure  suc- 
cess to  his  poetical  writings.  Full  of  vivid  pict- 
ures, delicate  imagiiiin;:s,  and  dainty  conceits, 
they  cannot  fail  tu  delight  the  lover  of  poetry. — 
Worcester  PaUudiinn 

Enough  to  give  bin]  a  la.sting  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  eminent  American  poets. —  The  Inde- 
pendent (New  York) 

We  think  of  no  American  poet,  unless  it  be  Ed- 
gar Poe,  who  snr|>;i.-<nes  him  in  richness  of  imag- 
ination, in  qiiaintness  and  delicacy  of  expression. 
—  The  Liberal  Christian. 

The  Story  of  a  Cat.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Emile  de  la  BedoUi^re,  by  T.  B. 
Aldrich.  Illustrated  with  a  profusion  of 
■ilhouetteg.  4to,  $1.00.  An  admirable  trans- 
lation of  a  thoroughly  entertaining  story, 
which  IB  made  still  more  amuuing  by  the 
many  humoroua  picturea. 


Prudence  Palfrey.     With  a  picture   of 

Prudence  by  Mart  Hallock  Footb.    16mo, 

SI. 50;  paper,  $1.00. 

They  have  an  exquisite  treat  before  theta  who 
have  uut  yet  read  "Prudence  Palfrey."  It  is 
Mr.  Aldrich  decidedly  at  his  best, — the  plot 
well  elaborated  and  sufficiently  exciting,  and  the 
story  unfolded  with  delicacy,  wit,  dramatic  sug- 
gestiveness,  and  in  English  altogether  perfect  and 
sweet.  — Christian  Unioyi. 

While  in  the  undercurrent  of  thoughtfulnesa  it 
displays,  and  in  artistic  finish  and  in  poetical 
grace,  it  resembles  the  best  work  of  Mr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  it  has  a  descriptive  delicacy 
which  is  wholly  the  author's  own.  —  Remie  des 
Deux  Mondes. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba.    1 6mo,  $1.50. 

The  story  is  one  of  singular  freshness  and  id 
terest,  and  fmm  first  to  last  it  is  treated  with  h 
certain  ihariuing  respect  for  its  rare  qualities. 
....  To  say  that  it  is  witty  and  full  of  a  genial 
spirit  is  to  ^av  that  it  is  i\Ir.  Aldrich's  work.  — 

W.   D     HoWKLI.S. 

Aside  from  tlie  beanty  and  fascination  of  the 
story  it.sclf,  the  latter  half  of  the  book  contains 
one  of  the  most  channiug  records  of  travel  expe- 
rience in  Switzerland  to  be  met  with  iu  recent 
literature. —  Utica  Herald. 

Flower  and  Thorn,  and   Later  Poems. 

16mo,  $1.2.^  ;  half  calf,  $.3.00. 

Possess  the  characteristic  qualities  of  his  verse 
—  delicate  play  of  fancy  and  extjuisite  finish  and 
Iirecision  <pt  language.  Mr.  Aldrich  has  heard 
more  subtile  tones  than  any  other  American  poet, 
and  not  even  Tennyson  has  a  keener  feeling  for 
the  artistic  side  of  verse.  —  Applelons'  .fournai. 

What  Mohainiued  said  so  many  times  about 
the  Koran  Ls  just  as  true  of  this  little  volume. 
"  There  is  no  doubt  about  this  book."  None  what- 
ever. It  is  ad  certainly  a  book  of  jjoetry  as  it  is  a 
book,  —  poetry  of  the  most  airy,  delicate,  fantas- 
tical sort ;  as  dainty  and  delicious  as  cau  be.  — 
Christian  Reyister  (Boston). 

Baby  Bell.     A  Holiday  Volume.     Fully 
illustrated.     Small   quarto,   cloth,   fuU  gilt, 
$1.50  ;  morocco,  or  tree  calf,  $5.00. 
A  beautiful  edition  of  this  exquisite  ballad,  Il- 
lustrated with  rare  feeling  and  artistic  ukill. 


•»•  For  sale  by  BookselUri.     Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publiihers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   AND   COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass 
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THE 

Emerson 

PiAISSO   FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
hare  been  jridely  known  and  universally  comjnended. 
Tlie  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  IX  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  mil  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON"  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQU-4.RE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  BJ  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 


OVER    55,000    MADE 


D    SOLD. 


WAREROOMS, 

595   Washington    St,,    Boston. 


THE   ATLANTIC 

FOB  OCTOBER, 


MONTHLY 

1880. 


These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  stiU  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first<jlas3 
materials  and  workmanship  vrill  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly, payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

GHIGKBRINQ  &  SONS, 


136  Tretnont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


COTS'SIESTS. 
Great  Men,  Great  Thoughts,  asd  the  Esviko^"" 

MENT.     WUllam  James, 
KoT  Yet,  My  Soul.    Robert  Loms  Stevenson. 
People  of  a  New  England  JfACToiiT  Village. 
jEALOUSr.    Helen  Barron  Bostit'ick. 
Socialistic  and  other  Assassinatioxs.    James  Henry 

Haynie. 
A  House  of  Dreams  on  a  Wooded  Hill.     /.  Oppen- 

iieim. 
Deodand.     W.  H.  Bisliop. 
Last  and  "Worst.    Francis  Kkin  Allison. 
Intimate  Liee  of  a  Noble  German  Family.  Part  II. 
Abch.eology.     W.  T. 
A    Florentine    Experiment.      Constance    Fentmore 

IVoolsan. 
Reminiscences  of  "Washington.  VII_  The  Tyler  Ad- 

miuistration,  1S41-1S43. 
The  AIinister's  Daughter.    John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
A  National  Yice.    Richard  Grant  White. 
Comedy.    Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
Business  Issues  of  the  Presidential  Canvass. 
A  New  Book  on  Nihilism. 
Dr.  Muhlenberg. 
Eminent  Israelites.  . 
Kossuth's  Memories  of  Exile. 
Becent  Biographies. 
The  Contributor's  Club. 


35  cents;  S4.00  a  Tear. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 


Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED   LN    1S67. 

Not  more   tlian  from,   tliree  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Tweuty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  incliuliug 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  TUorous'li  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insoi'e  the  pupil  a  tinisJieil  muaical  edueatioii. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  niost  famous  vioUnists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recuguiiied  as  the  only  vioiiu-schuul 
in  America  deserving  of  that  iiame> 

The  regular  terms  begin  in-  September,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICUBURG,  Director. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  EsTAELisaEO  is  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  esperienoe,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public_and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  fuU  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'osuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST    ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  prodacing  all  the  effecfs  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 

THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

aU^JNUUACTUEED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Chixrch  Street,  New  York. 

DKY  PROCESS  OF  COPYING. 

"We  Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Musicians  to  our  New  M:ethod  of  CoprrxG,  by  which  an  original  writing 
of  Jlusic,  etc.,  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  nmnber  of  times,  saving  the  expense  and  time  of  manuscript 
reduplication,  lithographing  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copying  hitherto  in  use.  To  Organists  and 
Leaders  of  chui'ch-choii's,  Orchestral  Conductors,  Band-masters,  musical  organizations,  and  musicians  generally  — 
all  who  have  any  use  for  duplicate  or  manifold  copies  of  music,  the  Hektograph  will  be  found  invaluable,  as  from  ' 
one  original  copy  made  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  it  will  give  back  froni  fiftj'  to  one  hundred  perfect  copies.  The  Hek- 
tograph is  already  in  use  by  many  of  oui-  most  distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  Conductors,  and  Musical  Societies. 

AVe  are  prepared  to  suply  purchiisers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  Hektograph  mk,  and  also 
with  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

For  Prices  and  other  particulars,  send  for  Circular. 
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SU^ujsfic  ^vMi^lytx^, 


NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS! 


The  Anthem  Harp.  (Si.25.)  By  De.  w.  o. 

Perkixs.     (.Just  out.) 

A  new  booli;  intended  as  a  sucoessoi-  for  "Perkins'  An- 
them Book,"  published  some  years  since,  and  which  was 
a  decided  success.  'Xhe  new  booic  contains  music  per- 
fectly within  the  reach  ol  common  choirs,  and  is  destined 
to  have  a  great  sale.        

MTSONr&''CO.  also  call  attention  to  their  three  books 
for  SINGING  CLASSES;  recently  published,  already 
Tery  popular,  and  worthy  of  universal  adoption; 

The  Temple.  ($i-oo.)  By  de.  w.  o.  Perkixs. 
The  Voice  of  Worship.  ($i-oo.)  By  l.  o.  Eher- 

sox. 

Johnson's  IVIethod  for  Singing  Classes.  (6o  cents.) 

By  A.  N.  JciHNso-\. 

Tlie  Temple  contains  an  excellent  Singing  School 
Course,  and  a  large  number  of  Glees,  Songs,  Sacred 
Tunes  and  Anthems  for  practice,  and  for  use  in  classes. 
I..  O.  Kmerson's  Voice  of  "Worship  has  exactly  the 
same  end  in  view  as  the  otlier,  but  has  a  different  method 
aud  entirely  different  music.  Jolmson's  Melliod  is  for 
tho«e  who  "wish  a  low-priced  hook;  is  admirably  simple 
and  clear,  has  plenty  of  music,  and  has  a  thorough  course 
in  Note  Heading. 

g^~  Any  Bool:  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER   DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

n¥w_songs. 

BABIES  KTES A.  E.  Eopes. 

ERJi.A.K   BlUWK J.  F.  Endolphsen. 

L-IST  GEi'ETlNG V^i-^®'''J- 

OH    FISHER  BOY,  MY  OWTs' Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOJIE J-  Barr.et. 

SI-EINGTULE. E-  Becker. 

THE  OWL  -\ND  TEIE  PUSSY'  CAT. .  Wm.  E.  Apthorp. 

Published  by 

CARL    PRUFER, 

31  West  Street,  Boston. 

VASSAR   COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  P.  L.  BITTEE,  Director. 
An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL.  D.  D..  President. 


KNAPP' 


.  Contains  ingredients  never  before  uncd  in  a  remedy  for  affeetlonH  of  the 
'  throutand  voice.    Purely  vegetable;  vigorous  in  their  action;  harmleMn  to 

infant  or  adult;  and  invaluable  to  Bin;^er8  and  apeakerK.    Coiiveni«;iit  to 

cam'  and  UPC.    From  DruffS''**''.  price  '45  cents;  or  addfCBs  E.  A-  OLDS 

P.  O.  Box  2895,  New  Tork. 
"77/c  HMnry  of  a  Voice  Lost  and  Won"  by  Hgv.  IL  W.  Knapp,  D.  fJ., 

Sent,  post-paid,  on  application. 


SOME  FAMOUS  SONGS. 

An  Art-Historical  Sketch. 
By  FAlvTS'IE  RAYMOND  BITTEE.    30  cents. 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

An  Art,-Historical  Study. 
By  FANTStlE  RAYMOND  BITTER.    25  cents. 

MUSIC  AND   MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  Criticisms. 
By  ROBERT  SCHUMAKN.    Edited,  translated,  and  an- 
notated by  Fa^"SY  Eavmo>t>  ErrTEii. 

First  series,  third  edition,  .?2.75.     A  second  series  will 
shortly  be  issued. 

EDWARD  SCHIDBEKTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 

WILLIAM  KKEVES,  London. 


le  Beriaril  Llsteiiiaiiri  Geoeert  Parlf. 

B.  LISTEMANN,  F.  LISTEMANN, 

E.  M.   HEINDL,  ALEX.  HEINDL, 

JOHN  MULLALY,  H.  A.  GREENE, 

Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  jMiscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Boston. 


VOCAL  CULTURE. 


The  Cultivation  of  tlte  Voice  in  Eiocution, 

By  James  E.  Murdoch  &  William  Russell. 
Price,     ....     $1.25. 


The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  the  groundwork 
of  practical  elocution,  and  whatever  explanations  are 
needed  for  the  training  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  oulti- 
v,ation  of  the  voice.  The  skill  with  which  this  object  is 
accomplished  is  attested  by  the  greot  and  penuanent  pop- 
ularity of  the  work. 

The  authors,  experienced  and  accomplished  practitioners 
in  their  capital  vocation,  know  well  what  is  wanted  by  the 
student  to  promote  his  acquirement  of  those  noble  and 
captivating  vocal  graces  so  luminously  set  forth  by  Rush. 
Their  rules  and  exercises  for  developing,  increasing,  and 
improving  their  voice  in  volume,  quality,  compass,  and 
significance,  are  excellent  and  practicable.  What  is  said 
of  the  invigorating,  health-inspiring  effects  of  vocal  train- 
ing is  truth  well  told,  and  well  worth  j-emembering.— ift!?o 
York  MitTor.  

%*  For  sale  by  booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  by  the  publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


^     _       --  %ZC-     Vf-'? 

Th«- Il*c<Mj)t  of  nc.i;,   '  i...  !...i(|,  .-.1 .1  I  -.u-.'.l  :,;,:. .J      .: ,<.  .;.li;:i;:.h  ;iri(l  oMier  awards  of 

HiKlicst  3If  rit,  atu-si  tlu.-  >i»\>frU>r\ly  o)  the  .vlcl'H,\l.i,  l-).\.\OS  ov(!r  ;ill  oMi<  is. 

McPHAIL   &   CO.,  630  WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON,   MASS. 


MME. BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 
178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Kooni. 


J^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 
2lH  East  TetAk  Street,  Nem  York  City. 


Q  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

Compositions  Furnished  foe  Special  Occasions. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


G'' 


OJiGE    T.   BULLING. 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HARMONY. 
E!^="  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, care 

Amekican  Akt  Jouenal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


TRY 

STERLING  GEMS,, 

THE  NEW  SONG  BOOK 

For  Schools,  Academies,  Etc. 
THEO.E.  PERKINS  and  HUBERT  P. 

'  JUST-PUBLIHlIEIi. 


STERLING   GEMS 

abiiunds.  "with  new  and  selected 

STUDY 
PRACTICE 
RECREATION 
POPULAR 

FOK  ALL  OCCASIDMS. 


"  STERLING  ^mi 


3)  may  be  used  by  f^lnspos  in 
every  grade  "with,  satisfao'- 
tion  and  proiit.  The  Kudiraental  Department  is  not  only 
new  and  original,  but  superior  to  anything  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  ItVillbe  readily  understood  by  the  scholar,  and 
■will  prove  of  great  practical  value  to  theteacher.  '■  Sticr- 
LING-  Gkms  "  contains  216  pages,  Avell  printed  and  bound. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "STERLING  OEMS"  and 
examine  it  carefully  before  you  decide  on  a  ne^v 
Song:  Book  for  the  season. 


Price,  50  cents  if  sent  by  mail. 

$4.50  per  dozen,  l^y  Express,. 

^^^  Liberal  Discount  to  Teachers  and  the  Trade. 


BICLOW  a  MAi 


73  Hanaolph  Street,  I  76  Ea .it\Xh)tli  .Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    HALI.. 


MISS    ANNIE    LOUISE    CARY, 

AUGUST   WltHEtOTJ,. 

HEKR    ISAFAJCr,    JOSEFFY,. 
W.  C.   TOAVEK,  and 

THE    TEMPI.E    QUARTJETTE.. 
ox 

Monday  and  Friday  Evening's,.  Oct.  4tli  and 
8th,  and  Saturday  Afternoon,  Oct.  9th. 

Admission  $1.00.    Reserved  Seats  50;  cents  extra.    For 
sale  at  tlie  hall  on  and  after  Thursday,  Sept.  lOtli. 


THE  VOICEk 

Ofliclal  oi'gan  Music  Teachers'  ISational  Association,  is 
devoted  to  voice  culture  in  singing,  reading  and;  speaking;: 
tells  how  to  treat 

STUTTERING, 

Stammering,  and  other  vocal  defects;  contiiiiis  lottcrs 
from  speech-sull'erers,  biographical  sketches  of  muHiciaus,, 
eloctitionists,  and  orators,  the  history  ofi  and  essays  on. 
music,  hints  on 

ELOCUTION, 

Articles  on  spoiling  reform,  .and  translaition  of  (lerniim' 
and  Frcncli  methods  and  writings,  explains  princij)lcM  and' 
utility  of 

VISIBLE  SPEECH.. 

I'uhliahcd  montlily,  .¥1  a  year;  single  copy,. 10  oenls.  SeuJ. 
for  prospectus.    Address 

V.lHiXll  S.  WERNER,  Albany,  N.Y.. 


Septemijer  25,  1880.] 
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All  the  articles  not  credited  to  other  publications  were  ex- 
pressly written  J'o}'  this  Journal. 

Published,  farlnitjhtly  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston,  3Iass.    Price,  lo  cents  a  number ;  $2.30  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Bostoyi  by  Carl  Pruffek,  so  JFest  Street,  A. 
"Williams  &  Co.,  28s  Washington  Street,  A.  K.  Loring, 
s6g  Washinyton  Street,  and  by  the  Publishers ;  in  New  Yorl: 
by  A.  Bkent.ano,  Jr.,  sq  Union  Square,  and  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  21  Astor  Place;  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  H. 
BoNTiiR  &  Co.,  1T02  Chestnut  Street ;  in  Chicago  by  the  Chi- 
cago Music  Company,  5/2  State  Street. 


SONNETS.- 


TO    an    artist. J.    M. 


What  if  thou  spurn  me,  slight  me,  pass  nie  by 

In  haughty  silence,  O  thou  proud  and  grand  ! 

Where  sometimes  meekly  on  thy  path  I  stand, 

And,  with  vain  patience  and  a  secret  sigh. 

Pray  humhly  that  on  me  might  light  thine  eye,  — 

If,  like  a  pilgrim  from  some  foraign  land, 

I  knock  upon  thy  door  with  weary  hand. 

And  never  hear  <a  friendly  voice  reply  !  — 

The  feeble  heart  may  bleed,  but  while  thou  still 

Art  deathless  true  to  thy  immortal  goal. 

And  godly  purposes  thy  spirit  fill,  — 

XJnchilled,  unchanged,  unflagging,  my  strong  soul 

Soaring  triumphant  o'er  such  petty  ill. 

Shall  follow  thee  from  distant  pole  to  pole. 

II. 

Ah  no,  ah  no  !  I  was  deceived  !  —  in  vain 

The  daring  coui'age  and  the  dauntless  song  ; 

The  flight  is  weary  and  the  way  is  long  ; 

The  soul,  grown  feeble,  faints  beneath  the  strain 

Of  aching  toil,  while  from  the  founts  of  pain 

The  heart  draws  nourishment,  and  waxes  strong. 

Back  to  its  core  the  pm-ple  life-drops  throng. 

And  fill  it  full  of  flushing  power  again. 

— Aye,  from  thy  path  shall  my  dumb  prayers  ascend. 

Until  a  smile  shall  kindle  in  thine  eye 

For  me  alone,  —  still  with  a  noiseless  cry 

I'll  knock  upon  thy  door,  till  thou  shalt  bend 

Fi'om  thy  high  state,  and  draw  me  gently  nigh, 

And  clasp  my  hand  in  thine  and  call  me  friend  ! 

Stuabt  Sterne. 


RICHARD  WAGNER. 
....  In  approaching  the  twentieth  period  of 
our  history,  the  last  into  which  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  subdivide  it,  we  find 
ourselves  brouglit  face  to  face  with  a  master 
whose  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Art 
entitles  liis  opinions  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
measure  of  respectful  consideration.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  expressed  our  intention  of 
avoiding,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  invidious  task 
of  criticizing  tlie  productions  of  living  authors, 
from  a  firm  conviction  tliat  the  time  for  fairly 
and  dispassionately  considering  the  extent  of 
their  infiuence  ujion  the  progress  of  Art  has 
not  yet  arrived  ;  but  in  this  case  no  choice  is 
left  to  us.  The  theories  of  Richard  Wagner 
have  already  been  so  loudly  proclaimed  and 
so  freely  discussed,  his  works  have  been  so 
fiercely  attacked  by  one  class  of  critics,  and 
so  extravagantly  praised  by  another,  that  it 
is  no  longer  possible  to  ignore  either  their 
present  significance,  their  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  past,  or  their  probable  effect 
upon  the  future.  We  therefore  propose  to 
conclude  our  rapid  sketch  of  the  changes 
which  the  opera  has  undergone  since  its  new 
birth  in  the  opening  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  reviewing,  as  briefly  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  permit,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
phase  through  which  it  is  now  passing,  and  thus 
enabling  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion 
as  to  its  relation  to,  or  points  of  divergence 
from,  the  schools  we  have  already  attempted 
to  describe. 


[From  the  article  "Opera,"  by  W.  S.  Rockstro,   in 
Part  XI.  of  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music] 


Wagner's  contemplated  regeneration  of  the 
lyric  drama,  as  he  himself  explains  it,  de- 
mands changes  far  more  significant  than  the 
mere  adoption  of  a  new  style  ;  changes  which 
can  only  be  met  by  the  creation  of  an  entirel}' 
new  Ideal — a  conception  so  different  from 
any  proposed  since  the  time  of  Gluck,  that 
the  experience  of  a  hundred  years  is  utterly 
valueless  as  a  guide  to  its  elaboration,  except, 
indeed,  as  affording  exam]jles  of  the  faults 
to  be  avoided.  Rejecting  the  very  name  of 
opera  as  inapplicable — which  it  certainly  is 
—  to  this  new  conception,  he  contents  him- 
self with  the  simple  title  of  drama.  The 
drama,  he  tells  us,  depends,  for  the  perfection 
of  its  expression,  upon  the  union  of  poetry 
with  music,  scenery,  and  action.  AVhenever 
one  of  these  means  of  effect  is  neglected  for 
the  sake  of  giving  undue  prominence  to  an- 
other, the  result  is  an  anomalous  production 
which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  critical  analysis. 
If  we  are  to  accept  him  as  our  oracle,  we 
must  believe  that,  hitherto,  composers,  one 
and  all,  have  erred  in  making  the  music  of 
the  drama  the  first  consideration,  and  sacrific- 
ing all  others  to  it.  That  they  have  weakened 
rhetorical  delivery,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
the  ear  by  rhythmic  meledies  which  cannot 
co-exist  with  just  dramatic  expression.  That 
they  have  impeded  the  action  of  the  piece,  by 
the  introduction  of  movements  constructed  up- 
on a  regular  plan,  which,  whether  good  or  not 
in  a  sonata,  is  wholly  out  of  place  in  a  musical 
drama.  That  they  have  kept  the  stage  wait- 
ing, in  order  that  they  might  give  a  favorite 
singer  the  opportunity  of  executing  passages 
entirely  out  of  character  with  the  scene  it  was 
his  duty  to  interpret.  In  place  of  such 
rhythmic  melodies,  such  symmetrically-con- 
structed movements,  and  such  brilliant  pas- 
sages of  execution,  Wagner  substitutes  a 
species  of  song,  which  holds  a  place  midway 
between  true  recitative  and  true-  melody  —  a 
kind  of  mezzo  recitativv,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  "  melos."  This  he  supports  by  a  rich 
and  varied  orchestral  accompaniment,  de- 
signed to  form,  as  it  were,  the  background 
to  his  picture,  to  enforce  the  expression  of 
the  words  by  appropriate  instrmnental  effects, 
and  to  individualize  the  various  members  of 
the  dramatis  persona  by  assigning  a  special 
combination  of  harmonies,  or  a  well-defined 
leit-motif,  to  each.  The  management  of  this 
accompaniment  is  incontestablj-  his  strong- 
est point.  No  man  now  living  possesses  a 
tithe  of  his  command  over  the  resources  of 
the  orchestra.  The  originality  of  his  com- 
binations is  as  startling  as  their  eft'ect  is  varied 
and  beautiful.  He  can  make  them  express 
whatever  he  feels  to  be  needful  for  the  effect 
of  the  scenes  he  is  treating;  and  he  frequently 
does  so  with  such  complete  success,  that  his 
meaning  would  be  perfectly  intelligible  even 
were  the  voice  part  cancelled.  His  "  melos," 
thus  supported,  adds  power  and  expression  to 
the  poetical  text,  and  furnishes  us  with  a  very 
high  type  of  purely  declamatory  music  — 
the  only  music  he  considers  admissible  into 
the  "  drama,"  except  in  an  incidental  form ; 
while  the  infinite  variety  of  orchestral  color- 
ing he  is  able  to  impart  to  it  "deprives  it,  to 
some  extent,  in  his  hands,  of  the  intolerably 


monotonous  effect  it  would  certainly  be  made 
to  produce  by  an  inferior  composer. 

That  he  has  selected  this  style  from  con- 
viction that  it  is  mure  exactly  adapted  to  the 
desired  pui'pose  than  any  other,  and  not  from 
any  natural  inability  to  produce  rhythmic 
melody,  is  certain ;  for  his  earlier  operas 
clearly  show  him  to  be  a  more  than  ordinarily 
accomplished  melodist  in  the  liest  sense  of 
the  term.  "Mit  Gewitter  und  Sturm  aus  i'er- 
nem  Meer,"  "  Traf t  ihr  das  Schiff  im  Meere 
an,"  and  "Steuermann!  lass  die  Wacht ! " 
in  Der  jiiegende  Hollander,  would  alone  pi'0\-e 
this,  had  he  never  written  anything  else. 
His  principles,  however,  -were  but  very  faintly 
perceptible  in  Der  jiiegende  Hollander.  We 
find  them  more  clearly  enounced  in  Tann- 
hduser,  more  strongly  still  in  Lohengrin  and 
Tristan  und  Isolde ;  but  they  only  attain 
their  complete  development  in  his  last  great 
drama,  Der  Ring  des  Nibelmigen,  a  so-called 
"  Tetralogy,"  consisting  of  four  divisions,  each 
long  enough  to  form  a  complete  work,  and 
respectively  named,  "  Das  Rheingold,"  "  Die 
Walkiire,"  "  Siegfried,"  and  "  Gfitterdiim- 
merung."  From  this  quadripartite  concep- 
tion the  aria  in  all  its  forms  is  strictly 
banished,  and  music  is  made  throughout  the 
handmaid  of  the  libretto,  and  not  its  mistress. 
The  correlation  existing  between  the  two  is 
so  intensely  close,  that  we  may  well  believe 
it  could  never  have  been  satisfactorily  carried 
out,  had  not  the  poetical  text  been  furnished 
by  the  composer  himself.  Wagner  evidently 
takes  this  view  of  the  matter,  for  he  has 
written  the  libretti  as  well  as  the  music  of  all 
his  later  operas  ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  where 
this  arrangement  is  possible  —  that  is  to  say 
where  the  dramatist  is  great,  and  e(jnally 
great,  both  as  a  poet,  and  a  musician  —  it 
must  of  necessity  lead  to  higher  results  than, 
any  which  are  attainable  when  the  work  is 
divided  between  two  men  of  genius,  who,  how- 
ever closely  their  ideas  may  be  in  accordance, 
can  never  think  exactly  alike.  In  the  "  Te- 
tralogy," the  subject  selected,  and  carried  on 
throughout  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  work, 
is  founded  upon  certain  Teutonic  myths,  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  two  great  writers 
—  a  word-poet  and  a  tone-poet  —  to  contem- 
plate from  exactly  the  same  point  of  view : 
the  advantage,  therefore,  is  immeasurable, 
when  one  mind,  of  great  and  varied  attain- 
ments, can  arrange  tiie  whole.  Wagner  in- 
clines to  the  idea  that  myths  of  this  description 
furnish  the  best  if  not  the  only  subjects  on 
which  the  musical  drama  can  be  founded, 
though  both  Lohengrin  and  Tristan  und  Isolde 
are  founded  upon  Keltic  legends.  But,  in 
this  he  would,  perhaps,  lay  down  no  very 
strict  law ;  for  the  Teutonic  myth  could 
scarcely  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  an  English  audience,  and,  to  a  French 
one,  the  Nihelungenlied  would  be  utterly 
unintelligible. 

The  force  of  our  remarks  will  be  best 
understood  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  an 
oppoi'tunity  of  hearing  AVagner's  works  per- 
formed in  his  own  way  ;  but  a  mere  perusal 
of  the  score  will  illustrate  them  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  to  answer  all  practical  pur- 
poses.     In   either    case,  the  student  cannot 
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fail  to  be  struck  by  the  undoubtefl  originality 
of  the  style  :  but,  is  the  general  conception  a 
new  one?  Assuredly  not.  It  is  the  fullest 
possible  development  of  the  Ideal  which  was 
proposed,  in  the  year  1600,  at  the  house  of 
Giovanni  Bardi,  in  Florence.  Wagner  looks 
back  to  Greek  ti'ugedy  as  the  highest  avail- 
able authority  on  the  subject.  So  did  Rinuc- 
cini.  Wagner  condemns  rhythmic  melody  as 
altogether  opposed  to  dramatic  truth.  So  did 
Peri.  Wagner  keeps  his  instrumental  per- 
formers out  of. sight,  in  order  that  he  may 
the  better  carry  out  the  illusions  of  the  drama. 
So  did  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  and  Peri  after 
him.  Wagner  uses  all  the  orchestral  resources 
at  his  command,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
his  dramatic  meaning.  So,  in  1607,  did 
Mouteverde.  The  ouljf  difference  is,  that 
Monteverde  had  but  a  rude  untutored  band 
to  work  with,  while  AVagner  has  a  magnificent 
orchestra,  fortified  by  the  experience  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  years.  It  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Monteverde's  style  of  recita- 
tive grew  wearisome,  or  that,  when  the  power 
of  introducing  orchestral  coloring  was  so  very 
small,  Alessandro  Scarlatti  endeavored  to  in- 
crease the  interest  and  beauty  of  his  works 
by  the  introduction  of  measured  melody  and 
well-constructed  movements.  In  process  of 
time  these  well-intentioned  improvements  at- 
tracted too  much  attention,  and  weakened  the 
true  power  of  the  drama.  Then  Gluck  arose, 
and  resolutely  reformed  the  abuse  —  but  for 
the  time  only.  No  one  can  say  that  his 
principles  have  been  fully  carried  out  by  later 
composers  —  that  too  man}'  operas  of  the 
present  day,  in  more  schools  than  one,  are 
not  grievously  lowered  in  tone  by  the  perni- 
cious habit  of  introducing  irrelevant,  if  not 
positivelj'  tiijipant  tunes,  in  situation's  where 
they  are  altogether  out  of  place.  Against 
these  abuses  Wagner  has  waged  implacable 
war;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  has  merited  the 
thanks  of  all  who  have  the  true  interests  of 
the  lyric  drama  at  heart :  for  the  evils  which 
he  has  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to 
eradicate  are  no  light  ones,  and  he  has  entered 
upon  his  task  with  no  faltering  hand.  Only 
while  giving  him  all  due  honor  for  what  he 
has  done,  let  us  not  wrong  either  himself  or 
his  cause  by  pretending  to  give  him  more 
than  his  due.  He  has  called  our  attention, 
not,  as  .some  wOl  have  it,  to  a  new  creation, 
but  to  a  7iecessary  reform.  He  has  nothing 
to  tell  us  that  Gluck  has  not  already  said ; 
and  Gluck  said  nothing  that  has  not  already 
been  said  by  Peri.  The  reformation,  so  far  as 
recitative,  declamation,  and  melody  are  con- 
cerned, is  nothing  more  than  a  return  to  the 
first  principles  laid  down  at  the  Conte  di 
Veriiio's  reunions.  It  brings  us  therefore 
not  one  step  in  advance  of  the  jiosition  that 
wa.s  reached  little  less  than  three  centuries 
ago. 

Tiie.se,  however,  are  not  the  only  points  con- 
cerning wliich  it  is  necessary  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  tlie  strange  analogy  e-xistin"  be- 
tween the  new  school  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  tliat  which  flourished  in  the  seventeenth. 
The  disciples  of  Peri  and  Caccini  cast  aside, 
as  mere  vexatious  hindranf»!S,  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon   th<iri   by  the  laws  of  counter- 


point. Modern  composers  have  done  the 
same  ;  and  striving,  like  Monteverde,  to  in- 
vent harmonic  combinations  hitherto  unheard, 
have  justified  their  innovations  by  the  not 
very  easily  controvertible  dictum,  "  That 
which  sounds  well  must,  of  necessity,  be 
right."  Admitting  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment, must  not  its  converse  —  "That  which 
does  not  sound  well  must,  of  necessity,  be 
wrong  "  —  be  equally  true  ?  It  seems  diffi- 
cult to  dispute  this ;  yet  our  ears  are  some- 
times very  sorely  tried.  Can  any  one,  for 
instance,  really  take  pleasure  in  the  hideously 
"  out-of-tune  "  effect  of  the  following  "false- 
relation  "  from  the  third  act  of  Der  Jliegende 
Hollander  ? 


^^g'^3 


^ta^tt 


p  espressivo. 


etc. 


The  great  danger  attendant  upon  such  aber- 
rations as  these  is  that  the  progression  used 
by  the  master,  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  is  too  often  mistaken  by 
the  disciple  for* a  "characteristic  of  the 
style,"  and  introduced  everywhere,  usque  ad 
nauseam.  Should  the  disciples  of  the  school 
we  are  considering  fall  into  this  pernicious, 
though  almost  universally  prevalent  error,  its 
results  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  most  disas- 
trous effect  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the 
drama.  We  have  already  said  that  the  value 
of  a  work  of  art  depends  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  natural  truth  it  embodies,  whether 
that  truth  be  exhibited  in  the  perfection  of 
symmetrical  form,  as  in  11  Don  Giovanni  or 
Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  in  power  of  emotional 
expression,  as  in  La  Sonnambula,  Norma,  or 
Lucia  di  La.mmermoor,  or  in  purity  of  har- 
monious concord,  as  in  //  Matrimonio  Segreto. 
Wagner's  strict  adherence  to  dramatic  truth 
distinguishes  his  writings  from  those  of  all 
other  composers  of  the  present  day.  He 
declares  himself  ready  to  sacrifice  all  less 
important  considerations  for  its  sake,  and 
proves  his  loyalty  by  continually  doing  so. 
No  one  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  value 
of  his  own  works,  strengthened  as  they  are 
by  his  conscientious  adherence  to  a  noble 
princi])le,  is  materially  diminished  by  a  heter- 
odox resolution,  or  an  occasional  exhibition  of 
harshness  in  the  harmony  of  an  orchestra] 
accompaniment;  but  should  his  school,  as  a 
school,  encourage  the  use  of  progressions 
which  can  be  defended  upon  no  natural  princi- 
ple whatever,  we  may  be  sure  t}iat  no  long 
time  will  be  suffered  to  elapse  before  it  is 
])ushed  aside,  to  make  room  for  the  creations 
of  a  twenty-first  period. 

(Conclusion  in  next  number.) 


THE   LONDON   "MONDAY   POPULAR 

CONCERTS." 

II. 

Having,  in  our  last,  given  a  short  sk(^tcli  of  ihc 
"Rise  and  Progress"  of  this  Institulicjn,  wliich 
may  now  fairly  claim  to  be  of  national  intcr<>st 
am!  iinporlancf;,  we  purpose  entering  somcnvliat 
into  di'tail  with  n-gard  to  the  work  accomplislic<l 
'liiiiiif;  the  twenty-two  seasons  of   its  existence;. 


Our  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  the  "  catar 
logues  "  which  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  has  issued 
from  time  to  time,  containing  lists  of  the  works  per- 
formed to  the  various  dates.  Having  a  two-fold 
purpose  in  view,  we  shall  select  as  our  starting- 
point  tliat  published  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
season,  April,  1876.  The  genius  of  a  Gladstone 
can  throw  the  halo  of  poetry  around  such  a  prosaic 
subject  as  the  "  Budget ;  "  scarcely  less  is  required 
of  him  who  would  make  a  work  of  art  of  a  "  cata- 
logue," even  though  the  subject-matter  be  the 
divine  art  itself.  We  have  no  such  lofty  purpose 
in  view ;  but  shall  be  satisfied  if  we  can  make  our 
survey  useful,  and  perhaps  interesting.  The  last 
programme  of  the  eighteenth  session  concludes 
thus:  —  "End  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
seventh  Concert."  The  number  of  pieces  given,  up 
to  that  period,  may  be  put  down  in  round  numhers 
as  five  hundred  and  fifty  —  it  being  impossible, 
without  examining  every  programme,  to  get  at  the 
exact  number ;  as  detached  movements  from  the 
Suites  of  Bach  and  Handel,  selections  from  the 
"  Lieder  ohne  Worte  "  of  Mendelssohn,  and  other 
extracts,  occur  from  time  to  time.  The  number 
of  composers  represented  is  sixty-two.  The 
following  season  —  the  nineteenth  —  consisted  of 
thirty-five  concerts,  and  the  new  works  amounted 
to  nineteen,  and  new  composers  to  five.  The  last 
three  seasons  show  the  following  results  respec- 
tively :  —  Forty-one  concerts,  thirty  new  works, 
nine  new  names ;  forty-one  concerts,  twenty-two 
works,  four  names ;  thirty-eight  concerts,  thirty- 
three  works,  four  names  —  bringing  the  grand 
totals  to  seven  hundred  and  twelve  concerts,  six 
hundred  and  fifty-four  works,  and  eighty-four 
composers.  We  beg  to  draw  particular  attention 
to  this  apparently  "  dry  "  enumeration,  for  reasons 
which  will  appear  later  on. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation  we  shall  fre- 
quently find  cause  for  surprise :  and  the  first  is 
afforded  by  the  above  figures.  Whether  in  the 
ao-o-regate,  or  in  detail,  we  invariably  find  that 
the  "  concerts  "  outstrip  the  "  works  "  in  number 
—  the  first  few  seasons  being  a  necessary  excep- 
tion. The  second  "  surprise "  is,  the  small 
number  of  composers  ■ —  only  eighty-four  !  Of 
these,  thirty  are  still  living ;  five  have  died  with- 
in the  last  ten  years,  leaving  less  than  fifty  to 
recall  to  mind  that  great  army  of  musicians  of  the 
past  whose  -works  exist  to  deliglit  and  edify  the 
civilized  world. 

To  classify  the  names  according  to  nationality 
would  be  a  pleasing  and  interesting  task.  But 
our  purpose  will  be  better  served  by  dividing  them 
into  periods  —  thus  affording  ready  means  of  com- 
parison as  to  the  i-elative  proportions  of  the  music, 
ancient  and  modern,  that  Mr.  Chajjpell  has  brought 
before  his  audiences.  This  classification  is  rather 
difficult,  as  some  names  obstinately  refuse  to 
enter  either  category  —  their  owners  living  too 
long  for  the  one,  and  born  too  early  for  the  other  ; 
still  we  give  our  best  judgment  to  the  matter,  and 
submit  the  result  to  our  readers. 

Firstly,  we  will  take  the  "  Old  Masters,"  and 
their  immediate  followers.  To  avoid  wearisome 
repetition,  we  shall  give  the  names  in  alpha- 
betical order  ;  and,  excepting  the  "  giants,"  refer 
to  them  once  only.  Antoniotti,  and  Asioli,  are 
each  re]5resented  by  one  work  only^ — for  the 
violoncello.  The  next  name  is  that  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  the  bare  enumeration  of  whose  works 
that  have  been  given  would  form  a  decent  "cata- 
logue" in  itself.  Fifty-three  pieces  have  been 
presented  —  some,  complete  works  ;  others,  selec- 
ted movements.  The  nimiber  of  performances 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty-six.  The  first 
work  given  was  the  Organ  Fugue  in  (i-minor; 
llie  last,  the  sixth  "  Suite  Anglais,"  in  D-niinor. 
Many  of  his  woi'ks  have  been  |)ei'fornied  several 
timi^s  —  in(;luding  the  concei'tos  for  ihree  and  two 
piaTios ;  the  celebrated  Chaconue  in  D-niinor,  for 
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violin  alone,  has  been  played  twenty-four  times. 
The  name  of  his  eldest  son,  Wilhelm  Fricdemann 
Bach,  appears  in  the  programmes  but  twice  —  in 
1870;  on  the  second  occasion,  his  fine  "Fantasia 
Dramatica,"  in  C,  was  given.     There  were  a  gooTl 
many   "  Bachs,"   as   Mr.    Chappell   is   doubtless 
aware.     Wo  hope  the  future  may  bring  some  of 
tlieir  works  to  a  hearing.     Boccherini  is  repre- 
sented  by   eight   pieces ;    two   quartets,  the   re- 
mainder for  the  violoncello  —  the  favorite  sonata 
in  A  coming  in  for  nineteen  performances.     Cor- 
elli   only  appears  twice.     His  Sonata  in  D,  for 
violin,  has  been  given  four  times;  and  the  Trio  in 
E-llat,  once  only  —  at  the  first  "  Italian  "  night, 
February  27,  1860.     Pierre  Gavinies  appears  on 
the   scene   so   late   as   December,  1876,  when  a 
sonata   of  his,  for  violin,  was  performed.     The 
programme  states  that  he  made  his  debut  at  the 
age   of    fourteen,    and    played    in   public   when 
seven ty-thi-ee  — ■  such  an  "  old  stager  "  surely  de- 
served  a   little   more  notice !      Geminiani,   who 
passed  half  his  life  in  England,  is  limited  to  a 
sonata  and  gavotte,  both  for  violoncello  —  a  curious 
thing  about  them  being  that  they  were  performed, 
the  one,  March  20,  1875,  the  other,  March  20, 
1876  (one  on  a  Saturday,  the  other  on  a  Monday). 
Another  curious  thing  is,  the  different  estimate 
of  the  composer's  age.     The  programme  (follow- 
ing Burney,  I  presume,)  gives  the  year  1666  as 
that  of  his  birth;  Hawkins  (followed  by  the  Har- 
monicon,  Mendel's  Lexicon,  and  Grove's  Diction- 
ary), gives  the  year  1680,  or  "about."     Gi'ove's 
Dictionary  states  that  he  died  in  1761  ;  the  others, 
without  exception,  give  the  date,  September  1 7, 
1762.     When  "  doctors  "  like  these  disagree,  who 
shall  decide?      Handel,   like   his  great  contem- 
porary, was  introduced  by  a  comjjosition  for  the 
organ — the   concerto.  No.   6,   according  to   the 
"  catalogue ; "  No.  3,  according  to  the  notice  in 
the  Musical  World.     Our  readers  will  recall  our 
mention  of  the  Bach  and  Handel  night,  April  4, 
1859.     There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  number 
of  works  given  by  these  masters ;  the  last  named 
only   counting    fifteen,   and   forty-four   perform- 
ances.    The  fifth  "  Suite,"  first  collection,  is  the 
favorite,  and  has   been   played   fourteen  times ; 
the  Air  therefrom,  known  as  the  "Harmonious 
Blacksmith  "  (with  how  Uttle  reason,  our  columns, 
years   ago,   gave    evidence),   once   in    addition. 
The  last  work  heard  was  the   Sonata  in  A,  for 
violin,  performed  for  the  twelfth  time,  November 
17,  1879.     The  last  four  seasons  show  only  five 
performances  from  Hanilel  —  the  work  just  named, 
coming   in   for   four  of   them.     For  a  nation  of 
Handel  worshippers  this  is  a  sorry   record,  and 
furnishes  another  "  surprise."     Hasse,  an  illustri- 
ous contemporary,  fares  much  worse,  being  repre- 
sented by  a  solitary  sonata,  and  that  so  late  as 
January,  1879  —  almost  a  century  after  his  death. 
Leclair   and   Locatelli    are   represented   by  two 
works  each  ;  one  from  the  latter,  being  a  "  derange- 
ment" for  the  violoncello,  of  a  violin  sonata.     Two 
works,  by  Manello,  for  violoncello,  have  been  given 
several  times.     Nardini  only   figures   once  —  in 
1873.     Porpora,  the  same  —  in  1868.     Rameau, 
ditto — but  not  till  1878,  when  his  charming  and 
well-known  Gavotte  with  variations,  in  A-minor, 
was  given.     Rust's  D-minor  Sonata  (the  only  one 
performed,)  has  met  with   better   success  —  not 
allowed  to  "  rust,"  we  are  tempted  to  add  —  hav- 
ing been  brought  forward  seven  times  between 
the  years  1871  and   1880.     Domenico  Scarlatti, 
another    debutant    at   an   "  Italian "   night    (the 
second),  has  had  ten  performances  devoted  to  his 
"  Harpsichord  Lessons ;  "  and,  after  an  interreg- 
num of  seven  years,  is  coming  again  to  the  front, 
several  sonatas  having  been   introduced  during 
the  last  three,  seasons.     "  Let  not  the  Germans," 
says  the  critic  of  the  Musical  World,  referring  to 
the  "  Italian "   nights,   "  imagine   that  they   are 
the  only  people  who  can  compose  chamber-music' 


And  so  say  we ;  without  any  disrespect  for  Ger- 
man music,  and  having  other  than  Italian  com- 
posers in  our  mind's  feye.  Tartini  numbers  only 
three  works ;  but  the  "  Trillo  del  Uiavolo  "  has 
been  heard  twenty-three  times  at  these  concerts. 
Veracini,  Vitali,  and  Valentini,  close  our  list  of 
names  for  this  period.  They  number  six  works, 
and  twenty-one  performances  between  them.  Our 
readers  will  notice  the  preponderance  of  Italian 
names,  and  the  total  absence  of  English  ones  — 
of  this,  the  "  Old  School ; "  still,  with  that  one 
exception,  we  must  admit  that  Mr.  GluipiieH  has 
dealt  liberally  with  this  period ;  having  present- 
ed twenty-two  composers,  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  pieces  —  "Old  Bach"  claiming  neaily  one 
half.  For  the  next  few  years  Mr.  Chappell  can 
easily  find  as  many  more  from  the  same  sources. 


Our  second  period  will  embrace  the  founders 
of  the  "  modern  school,"  and  range  from  Haydn 
to  Schumann.  Towering  high  above  a  race  of 
"  giants,"  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  Beet- 
hoven should  surjjass  them  all  in  the  number  of 
works  presented  in  these  programmes,  and  such 
we  find  to  be  the  case.  It  would  be  a  much  eas- 
ier task  to  enumerate  the  works  7iot  given  than 
to  mention  those  performed.  No  fewer  than 
ninet)'-three  works  have  been  presented  ;  the  per- 
formances reaching  tlie  enormous  total  of  eight 
hundred  and  sixt)'-one  !  To  the  complete  reper- 
toire of  the  "  Monday  Popular  Concerts  "  we  find 
Beethoven  contributing  one-seventh  —  another  of 
the  "  surprises  "  we  hinted  at  in  our  last.  There 
are  so  many  points  of  interest  in  looking  over  this 
vast  array,  that  we  would  fain  linger  over  our 
task  ;  but,  space  forbidding,  a  few  instances  must 
suffice.  The  first  work  given  was  the  Quintet  in 
C,  Op.  29  ;  the  last  the  "  Kreutzer  "  sonata,  March 
20,  1880.  Sufficient  evidence  of  the  pojjularity 
of  the  last-named  work  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  jilayed  forty-eight  times.  The 
Septet  in  E-flat,  Op.  20,  comes  next  in  order  witli 
thirty-four  performances.  Of  this  woi-k,  a  critic 
writes  (1828):  "As  a  happy  union  of  musical 
science  and  beautiful  melody,  no  work  of  Beet- 
hoven equals  his  Septet."  Eight  other  works 
appear  tweilty  times  and  upwards.  All  the  quar- 
tets for  strings  have  been  given,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Grand  Fugue,  Op.  133  (so  numbered 
in  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel's  edition) ;  the  six  trios. 
Op.  1  to  97,  for  pianoforte  and  strings;  the  whole 
of  the  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  for 
pianoforte  and  violoncello ;  thirty  sonatas  for 
pianoforte,  and  much  besides.  Indeed  the  diffi- 
culty in  finding  novelties  seems  to  have  been  so 
great,  that  thejast  four  seasons  only  produce  one 
— the  variations  "  Se  vuol  ballare,"  for  pianoforte 
and  violin.  We  might  ask,  Why  are  none  of  the 
pianoforte  quartets  given  ?  Why  not  perform 
occasionally  the  octet,  or  sextet  for  wind,  or  the 
sextet  for  strings  and  horns?  We  believe  the 
subscribers  would  be  pleased  to  hear  the  clarinet, 
oboe  and  bassoon  somewhat  oftener.  This  hom- 
age to  Beethoven  may  be  truly  described  as  mag- 
nificent ;  and  any  city  in  Germany  might  be 
challenged  to  produce  its  equal. 

We  pass  on  to  the  next  name :  that  of  Cheru- 
bini,  who  wrote  but  little  chamber-music,  of 
which  still  less  is  published.  He  is  represented 
by  three  string  quartets,  and  the  jiianoforte  So- 
nata in  B-flat,  the  total  performances  numbering 
fourteen.  Chopin  comes  next.  He  is  introduced 
by  his  Valse  in  A-ilat,  Op.  42,  April  8,  1861  ; 
but  according  to  the  Mimical  World,  tliat  work 
was  looked  upon  as  a  trirte  —  along  with  Schu- 
bert's Improm]itu  in  B-flat  —  infringing  the  sys- 
tematic order  of  the  concerts,  and,  to  the  minds 
of  many,  out  of  place.  He  does  not  appear  again 
till  June  13,  1864,  when  the  Scherzo,  Op.  31,  was 
given,  and  the  valse  repeated.     The  number  of 


works  given  now  reaches  twenty-seven,  of  which 
thirteen  have  been  introduced  during  the  last 
four  seasons :  a  proof  that  his  music  is  makini'' 
way — the  performances  numbering  fifty-six.  The 
favorite  work  appears  to  be  the  Polonaise,  Op.  3, 
for  pianoforte  and  violoncello  (composed  in  early 
youth),  which  has  been  given  eight  times,  the 
Sclxerzo  named  above  coming  next  with  six  per- 
formances. We  now  reach  Clementi,  "  the  father 
of  all  such  as  handle  tlie  pianoforte,"  as  was  re- 
marked on  the  occasion  of  tiie  "grand  dinner  " 
given  in  his  honor  in  1828.  Among  luuidreds  of 
"  pianoforte  solo  "  performances,  we  might  expect 
to  find  a  fair  proportion  allotted  to  the  nuisic  of 
Clementi.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  fiml  it 
so.  Six  works  and  seven  renderings  ai'e  all  the 
programmes  record.  He  was  represented  at  each 
"  Italian  "  night  (there  were  three  in  all  durinn- 
1860) ;  at  the  first,  Feb.  27,  was  played  his 
sonata  "  Didone  abbandonata,"  which,  says  the 
Musical  IForW,'"  created  the  profoundest  impres- 
sion. The  sonata  is  the  work  of  a  poet  as  well 
as  a  great  musician,  and  sets  at  naught  the  idea 
entertained  by  some  modern  amateurs,  that 
Clementi  was  a  pedant."  One  work  was  wiven 
in  1861,  another  in  1866,  and  the  last  in  1877. 
We  will  only  remark  that  here  is  another  "  sur- 
prise." Donizetti  was  represented  at  the  second 
"  Italian  "  night,  by  his  fourth  quartet  for  strincs 
(in  D),  which  we  are  informed  was  "heard  to 
perfection."  Dussek,  who  follows  in  our  list,  is 
fairly  well  treated,  a  quintet  for  pianoforte  and 
strings,  two  string  quartets,  two  sonatas  for  piano- 
forte and  violin,  and  five  for  pianoforte  alone, 
gracing  the  programmes  at  intervals;  the  total 
performances  numbering  thirty-five,  of  which 
fifteen  were  devoted  to  the  beautiful  sonata  men- 
tioned in  our  first  article.  Like  Clementi,  Dussek 
has  not  been  heard  since  1877.  More's  the  pity  ! 
Ernst  had  a  "benefit"  concert,  June  6,  1864  (a 
concert  of  great  interest,  says  the  Musical  Times), 
when  five  of  his  compositions  were  brought  for- 
ward, including  three  numbers  of  the  "  Pensees 
Fugitives,"  written  in  conjunction  with  Stephen 
Heller.  A  string  quartet  had  been  given  two 
years  earlier,  with  some  of  the  pieces  repeated  at 
the  "  benefit,"  making  in  all  six  works  and  nine- 
teen performances  —  the  "  Elegie  "  coming  in  for 
eleven. 

At  the  name  of  Haydn  the  mind  instinctively 
reverts  to  quartets ;  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  forty-seven  of  the  cightj'-three  have  already 
found  a  place  in  these  programmes.  It  would 
cause  no  displeasure,  we  venture  to  predict,  if 
Mr.  Chappell  should  think  fit  to  give  one  at  every 
concert  each  season  till  the  "  cycle  "  was  com- 
plete. The  performances  of  the  quartets  alone 
reach  the  large  number  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three. The  other  works  given  include  six 
trios,  a  sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  (ar- 
ranged from  a  Cjuartet),  two  sonatas,  and  the 
variations  in  F-minor  for  pianoforte  solo  —  mak- 
ing in  all  fifty-seven  works  and  two  hundred  and 
six  performances.  Seven  pieces  were  marked 
"first  time"  last  season.  "Papa"  Haydn  has 
been  well  looked  after.  To  Hummel  is  accorded 
ten  works  and  twenty-seven  performances,  thir- 
teen of  these  belonging  to  the  Septet  in  D-minor, 
last  heard  November  13,  1875,  after  which  date 
the  name  of  Hummel  disappears.  Krommer,  who 
follows,  appears  only  once,  December  17,  1861, 
when  his  string  (juartet.  Op.  24,  No.  3,  was  intro- 
duced. The-  Musical  ]Vorld  remarks :  "  The 
programme  commenced  with  a  quartet  by  Krom- 
mer, a  composer  doubtless  new  to  the  majority  of 
the  audience,  and,  judging  from  the  specimen 
produced,  not  likely  to  become  famihar,  although 
this  same  '  Moravian '  composed  no  less  than 
sixty-nine  quartets  for  stringed  instruments,  be- 
sides a  vast  quantity  of  music  for  the  church." 

Mendelssohn   is   well   represented,   numbering 
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forty-nine  works  (selections  from  the  Lieder  oline 
Worte,  Books  3  to  8  here  counting  as  six),  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one  performances. 
The  favorite  pieces  seem  to  be  the  trios ;  that  in 
C-minor  appearing  twenty-six  times,  and  the  D- 
minor,  twenty-three.  Tlie  splendid  quintet  in 
B-flat  was  given  twenty-four  times;  the  Octet,  fif- 
teen ;  the  Sextet  (posthumous),  once  only  — 
March  16,  1868.  The  "  Preciosa  "  variations 
written  by  Mendelssohn  and  Moscheles  ("  impro- 
vised "  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  —  see  Life  of 
Moscheles),  were  performed  July  6,  1863,  the 
only  occasion  when  the  name  of  the  latter  com- 
poser is  mentioned.  Moliijue  has  four  works  and 
seven  performances.  jNlozart,  who  comes  next, 
has  fifty-three,  and  numbers  two  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  performances.  There  is  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  pieces  in  the  various  departments  of 
"  chamber-music,"  the  quintets  and  quartets,  per- 
haps, taking  the  lion's  share.  The  clarinet 
quintet  comes  in  for  twenty-five  performances ; 
the  Quintet  in  E-flat,  for  pianoforte  and  wind, 
for  one  !  —  a  like  fate  to  that  of  the  similar  work 
by  Beethoven.  Of  the  quartets,  that  in  C,  No. 
6,  has  been  played  the  most  frequently  :  twenty- 
one  times.  Paganini  and  Romberg  we  class 
together  as  composers  and  virtuosi;  they  have 
three  works  in  all ;  the  former,  two,  and  the  lat- 
ter, one  —  each  performed  once. 

Rossini  has  liad  three  of  his  string  quartets 
performed  —  one  at  each  of  the  "Italian  nights." 
The  Musical  World  says  :  "  Rossini's  quartet 
(in  D),  an  amusing  bagatelle,  was  (together  witli 
four  others)  written  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
published  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of 
the  master."  We  have  only  heard  of  five,  but  of 
one  a  writer  remarks  in  1828,  when  Rossini  was 
a  score  of  years  beyond  sixteen,  that  it  was  then 
about  to  be  published  simultaneously  in  Milan 
and  London,  to  secure  the  copyright.  Schubert 
shared  the  honors  of  the  programme  witli  Spohr, 
May  16,  1859,  when  his  Quartet  in  A-minor,  Op. 
29,  introduced  his  name  to  these  concerts.  He 
has  kept  his  place  well,  the  last  novelty  having 
been  the  Quartet  in  B-flat,  Op.  168,  given  Janu- 
ary 28,  1878.  His  works  reach  the  total  of 
twenty-nine,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
performances,  the  lovely  Trio  in  B-Hat  counting 
twenty-five,  the  Quartet  in  A-minor,  eighteen, 
and  the  Octet,  sixteen.  Schumann,  whose  name 
comes  next,  exceeds  Schubert  in  the  number  of 
pieces,  but  not  in  the  performances,  having  forty- 
six  of  the  former  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
of  the  latter.  The  first  work  that  appeared  by 
Schumann  was  the  famous  Quintet  in  E-flat,  for 
pianoforte  and  strings,  introduced  December  1, 
1862.  There  is  a  long  notice  of  the  performance 
in  the  Musical  World,  which  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  quote,  and  of  which  no  extract  can  give  the 
"  argument "  clearly.  That  the  work  is  now 
better  understood  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
reacheil  its  twentieth  performance,  and  appears 
to  be  classed  with  the  regular  "  annuals." 

Now  we  come  to  Spohr,  who  is  down  for 
twenty-nine  works  —  the  number  given  to  Schu- 
bert, with  whom  he  was  introduced.  His  part 
of  the  programme  opened  with  the  Double  Quar- 
tet in  E-minor,  Xo.  3,  Op.  87  ("  This  was  a  very 
great  performance  of  a  great  masti;r-[iiece."  Mus- 
ical Wurlil,  .May  21,  18.00),  and  which  has  been 
given  altogether  seven  times.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  iicrforniance.i  fell  to  tlie  barcarolle  and 
scherzo  from  the  "  Salon  Duettinos,"  Op.  135, 
which  were  |)layc<l  twelve  times,  the  total  per- 
fonnanccj  numljering  only  fifty-<jnc.  Steibelt 
appears  but  once,  December  17,  1860,  when  his 
.utjnata  in  E-llat,  dedicated  to  Mme.  Bonaparte, 
wa.-!  performed.  We  cannot  resi-st  inserting 
another  extract  from  our  much-<|Uotcd  contcm- 
[Mjrary  and  senior :  "  'J'lie  last  of  the  Monday 
Pojiidar  Concerts  was  interesting  for  more  than 


one  reason,  and  especially'  for  the  introduction  of 
a  name  which  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  unac- 
countably neglected."  Further  on,  attention  is 
directed  to  another  sonata.  Op.  60,  possibly  witli 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  introduced  —  a  hope  not 
yet  realized.  Viotti  is  represented  by  three 
works  and  six  performances.  Our  next  name  is 
that  of  Weber,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
introduced  with  Haydn  at  the  third  concert,  Fel> 
ruary  28,  1859.  The  works  tlien  given  were  the 
Trio  in  G-minor,  Op.  63,  for  pianoforte,  flute,  and 
violoncello,  and  three  of  the  Chamber  Duets,  Op. 
60,  (on  two  pianos).  To  these  works  we  can 
only  add  six  others  —  the  quartet  in  B-flat,  for 
pianoforte  and  strings,  the  four  pianoforte  sonatas, 
and  the  sonata  for  clarinet  and  pianoforte ;  the 
total  performances  being  thirty-six.  The  last 
name  belonging  to  this  period  is  tliat  of  Woelfl, 
who  appears  on  the  scene  December  5,  1859, 
with  the  "Ne  plus  ultra,"  which  has  been  given 
in  all  seven  times.  Tlie  only  otlier  work  intro- 
duced being  tlie  Introduction,  Fugue,  and  So- 
nata in  C-minor,  Op.  25. 

Our  survey  of  this  period  gives  a  total  of 
twenty-three  composers,  and  four  liundred  and 
forty-eight  works.  Embracing,  as  it  does,  tlie 
names  of  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mendelssolin,  Mo- 
zart, Schubert,  Schumann,  Spohr,  and  Weber, 
few  will  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  enormous 
total  —  more  than  half  the  "  catalogue."  If  there 
were  "  communists  "  in  the  musical  world,  they 
might  clamor  for  a  more  equal  distribution. 
Our  present  object  being  simply  to  record  the 
work  done,  we  reserve  further  comment  till  our 
examination  is  completed.  We  might,  and  do, 
wonder  at  the  omission  of  names  by  no  means 
unfamiliar  to  the  student ;  we  might,  on  tlie 
other  liand,  have  included  at  least,  two  English 
names  as  belonging  to  this  epoch,  but  we  prefer 
keeping  the  "  little  flock "  of  native  composers 
for  separate  notice.  —  London  Musical  Standard. 


GEORGES  BIZET.i 

(Concluded  from  page  147.) 

A  faitliful  friend  and  a  devoted  comrade,  know- 
ing neitlier  envy  nor  petty  jealousy,  Georges 
Bizet,  whose  generous  heart  was  never  found 
wanting,  felt  dehghted  at  the  success  of  his  fellow- 
competitors  of  the  day  before  and  his  rivals  of 
tlie  morrow.  His  elevated  mind  and  delicate 
sentiments  impelled  him  to  encourage  tliose  less 
fortunate  than  himself,  to  console  those  whom 
Fortune  had  betraj-ed,  and  it  was  in  perfect  sin- 
cerity that  he  applauded  the  triumph  of  his  com- 
petitors. I  have  under  my  eyes  several  letters 
dated  from  Rome,  in  wliicli  the  young  inmate  of 
the  Villa  Medici  speaks  with  frank  enthusiasm  of 
his  comrades  and  fellow-students,  Guiraud,  Th. 
Dubois,  Paladilhe,  pupils,  as  he  was,  of  our 
masters,  Halevy  and  Thomas,  and  also  of  myself. 
These  unreserved  communications,  penned  without 
premeditation,  with  tliorough  open-heartedness 
and  freedom  from  artistic  and  literary  affectation, 
are,  as  it  were,  tlie  reflex  of  his  temperament,  so 
vigorous  and  marked  by  such  individuality.  Side 
by  side  with  sincere  criticism,  free  from  prejudice 
or  disparagement,  I  find  examples  of  warm  en- 
thusiasm and  outbursts  full  of  frankness.  A  few 
extracts  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge :  — 

".SOth  January,  1858. 

"  I  reached  Rome  safely  tlie  day  before  yesterday 
and  hasten  to  send  you  a  little  visiting  card.  I  did 
not  forget  to  think  of  you  on  the  17th  ;  thougli  far 
away,  I  drank  your  licaltli  and  shared  with  all  my 
heart  in  your  family  rejoicings.  ...  I  was  highly 
delighted  when  informed  of  the  great  success  of 
Lf,  Mt'dnr.in  MuljjrL' Lni.  Have  you  heard  it  ?  I  fear 
your  health  has  not  allowed  you  to  do  so.  As 
for  myself,  I  have  had  a  s|)li-Mili(l  journey;  1  have 
seen  Lyons,   Vienna,   Valencia,  Orange,  Avignon, 
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Nimes,  Aries,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Nice,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
Lucca,  Pistoia,  Florence,  Perugia,  Terni,  etc.  As 
you  perceive,  I  have  lost  no  time.  I  will  soon  for- 
ward you  particulars  of  the  life  we  lead  at  the 
Academy  of  France  irt  Rome.  .  .  ." 

"11th  jANUAKr,  18-59. 
"...  Though  I  am  actually  absent,  my  heart 
will  he  all  with  you.  I  wish  you,  my  dear  master, 
as  much  success  this  year  as  last.  .  .  .  This,  I 
think,  is  about  -  the  most  affectionate  thing  which 
can  he  wished  for  you  and  consequently  for  myself. 
With  you,  a  pupil  learns  more  than  the  piano;  he 
becomes  a  musician.  The  further  I  get,  the  more 
plainly  do  I  perceive  the  large  part  which  belongs 
to  you  of  the  little  I  know.  Your  manner  of  teach- 
ing suggests  to  me  a'  very  great  deal,  which  I  will 
develop  at  length  on  my  return.  .Just  as  you  make 
students  who  are  not  first-rate  play  Haydn's  earlier 
sonatas,  might  we  not  employ  for  sol-faing,  the  easy 
works  of  the  great  masters  instead  of  the  A,  B,  C, 
of  M.  X  .  .  .  whom  I  like  very  much  —  and  whom 
I  should  be  deeply  grieved  to  see  at  the  Institute? 
I  am  at  this  moment  giving  a  short  course  of  musi- 
cal instruction  to  a  painter  and  a  sculptor  in  the 
Academy.  I  make  them  sol-fa  fragments  from  Don 
Jican,  Le  Nozze,  etc.  I  can  assure  you  they  do  not 
complain.  Had  I  the  courage  to  undertake  any- 
thing educational,  I  would  try  and  turn  this  idea  to 
some  account ;  but  I  am  not  strong  enough,  and  I 
am  too  egotistical.  This  is  not  a  piece  of  pleasantry 
or  a  paradox  ;  I  confess  it  with  shame.  I  have  not 
much  to  tell  you  concerning  myself.  I  indulge  in 
long  and  delicious  draughts  of  the  delights  of  Rome, 
which  at  present  are  superior  to  those  of  Capua. 
What  a  life  !  And  to  think  that  in  two  years  it  will 
be  ended !  This  grieves  me ;  but  I  shall  come  back 
here,  that  I  swear ;  perhaps  we  will  come  back  to- 
gether. ...  I  am  working  very  hard  now.  I  am 
finishing  a  buffo  Italian  opera,  with  wliich  I  am  not 
too  dissatisfied,  and  I  hope  the  Academy  will  think 
my  style  exhibits  progress.  With  Italian  words, 
one  must  do  the  Italian ;  I  have  not  attempted  to 
escape  this  influence.  I  have  made  every  effort  to 
be  inteUigible  and  distinguished ;  let  us  hope  I  have 
succeeded.  I  shall  send  for  the  second  year  an 
opera  of  Victor  Hugo's,  Esmeralda,  and  for  the 
third  a  Symphony.  I  do  not  avoid  diflBculties ;  I 
want  to  test  my  strength  while  the  public  are  not 
concerned  in  the  matter.  I  will  not  disguise  from 
you  the  fact  that  I  expect  to  be  exposed  to  a  great 
many  annoyances  on  returning  to  Paris.  The  '  Pri.x 
de  Rome '  are  not  spoilt,  but  I  have  a  little  will  of 
my  own  which  will  overcome  a  great  many  obstacles, 
and  it  is  on  that  I  rely.  Faust  will  soon  be  given. 
Tell  me  what  you  think  and  ce  qui  est.  It  will  be  a 
master-piece,  that  is  certain.   Will  it  he  a  success  '?  " 

"3d  August,  1859. 
"  It  is  an  infinitely  long  time  since  I  had  a  talk 
with  yo  1.  I  should  be  very  angry  with  myself 
were  this  the  result  of  forgetf ulness  or  indifference  ; 
it  is  only  idleness  at  the  worst.  To  begin  with,  I 
worked  very  hard  to  finish  what  I  had  to  send,  Don 
Procopio,  a  two-act  buft'o  opera.  Tlien  I  have  been 
travelling  and  had  a  splendid  trip  to  the  mountains. 
What  a  country,  my  dear  master,  and  wliat  travel- 
ling companions  !  At  Astura,  Cicero ;  at  Cape  Ciree, 
Homer  and  his  Ulysses  ;  at  Terracina,  Fra  Diavolo. 
.  .  .  This  is  thoroughly  Scribish,  and  ;vhen  I  think 
that  from  Homer  to  M.  Scribe  there  are  only  three 
leagues;  I  feel  amused.  I  start  to-morrow  for 
Naples,  and  I  shall  go  and  spend  a  few  hours  with 
Tiberius  and  Nero.  This  is  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction,  you  will  remark,  but  Virgil  and  Horace 
will  console  me  for  the  tyrants.  I  am  busy  on  the 
work  I  have  to  send.  It  is  a  grand  Symphony  on 
Camoens'  Lusiade.  I  have  just  despatched  my 
scene-plot  to  a  friend.  If  he  can  put  it  into  verse, 
I  shall  feel  encouraged  in  my  design.  But  let  me 
speak  a  little  about  you.  ...  I  nuist  congratulate 
you  oh  your  success  at  the  Institute,  for  1  know 
better  than  any  one  else  how  largely  you  eontrihuto 
to  the  education  of  those  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
pass  through  your  hands.  I  am  delighted  at  Gui- 
raud's  getting  the  jirize;  he  is  a  real  nuisician;  I 
ho])e  he  will  console  me  a  little  for  the  small 
symi)athy  existing  between  poor  X.  .  .  .  and  my- 
self.    I  am  really  not  very  fortunate  with  my  musi- 
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cal  comrades.  Dubois,  also,  has  had  a  good  year, 
for  he  carried  off  the  organ-prize,  did  not  he  1 
Paladiihe  must  be  enchanted.  .  .  .  Jules  Cohen  like- 
wise has  achieved  a  fine  success  at  the  The'atre 
Francais.  .  .  ." 

"17th  January,  1860. 
"...  It  is  with  regret  that  I  see  the  end  of  my  stay 
in  Italy  approaching.  Shall  I  have  made  during 
the  three  years  stifficient  progress  to  take  the  place 
I  wish  to  occupj'  in  musical  art  %  That  is  some- 
thing which  I  dare  not  j'et  hope.  ...  I  wanted 
a  long  time  ago  to  write  a  symphony  on  Camoens' 
Lusiade ;  I  made  a  plan  of  tlie  work  and  then  I  had 
to  find  a  poet.  I  put  my  hand  on  a  certain  D.  .  .  , 
a  Frenchman,  verj'  learned  but  destitute  of  taste. 
I  am  obliged  to  re-write  a  portion  of  his  poetry, 
which  is  not  an  amusing  process,  especially  as  I  per- 
ceive with  terror  that  my  lines  are  infinitely  superior 
to  his.  ...  I  am  expecting  Guiraud  from  day  to 
day.  I  shall  experience  all  the  more  pleasure  in 
seeing  him,  because  I  have  not  spoken  to  an  intelli- 
gent musician  for  two  years.  My  colleague  X.  .  .  . 
is  pretentious  and  wearying.  .  .  .  Our  musical  con- 
versations always  end  by  irritating  me.  He  talks 
to  me  about  Donizetti  and  Fesca,  and  I  answer 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Gounod.  .  .  ." 

"  26th  July,  1860. 
"  So  then  I  am  at  length  about  to  leave  Home. 
When  shall  I  see  it  again  ?  It  is  the  true  home  of 
artists.  .  .  .  The  class  is  distinguishing  itself  and 
among  your  boi/s  are  some  of  the  right  stuff  for 
'  Prix  de  Rome,'  such  as  Fissot,  Diemer,  Lavignac, 
etc.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  poor  Goria's  death.  .  .  . 
What  is  there  new  in  musical  Paris  1  There  are 
no  master-pieces,  are  there  ?  Revivals,  and  what 
revivals  ?  Ridiculous  old  vaudevilles  adapted  to 
music  still  more  ridiculous.  I  have  a  horror  of  the 
little  '  musicket '  of  Monsigny,  Philidor,  Nicolo,  and 
Co. ;  to  the  deuce  with  all  the  people,  who  saw  in 
'  our  sublime  art  merely  an  innocent  amusement  for 
the  ear.  Stupidity  will  always  find  numerous 
worshippers ;  I  do  not  complain,  however,  and  I 
assure  you  I  should  experience  great  pleasure  at 
being  appreciated  by  none  save  persons  of  pure 
intelligence.  I  do  not  care  much  for  the  popularity 
to  wliich  men  now-a-days  sacrifice  honor,  genius  and 
fortune.  ..." 

On  becoming  a  composer,  and  one  of  our  most 
highly  endowed  masters  of  dramatic  and  sym- 
phonic art,  Georges  Bizet  continued  to  be  a  skil- 
ful virtuoso,  an  intrepid  reader,  and  a  model 
accompanist.  His  execution,  always  firm  and 
brilliant,  had  acquired  an  amplitude  of  sonorous- 
ness, a  variety  of  e.xpression  and  gradations  which 
imparted  to  it  an  inimitable  charm  when  he  per- 
formed liis  orchestral  transcriptions  and  especially 
his  vocal  pieces,  L'Ecole  du  chanteur  italien,  alle- 
man/1,  el  franfais,  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  specimens,  transcribed  for  the  piano  and  con- 
stituting an  admirable  preface  to  Thalberg's  work, 
L'Art  du  chant  applique  au piano.  Bizet  excelled 
in  the  art  of  modulating  sound  and  of  reuderinw 
it  fluid  under  the  pressure,  delicate  or  intense,  of 
his  fingers.  Like  a  consummate  virtuoso  as  he 
was,  he  possessed  the  secret  of  causing  the  mel- 
ody to  stand  well  out  in  the  light  while  leaving  it 
the  envelope  of  a  transparent  harmony,  the  undu- 
lated or  cadenced  rhythm  of  which  was  identified 
with  the  recitative  portion.  The  auditor  submitted 
unresistingly  to  the  seduction  of  the  performer's 
suave  and  persuasive  touch,  similar  to  the — so  to 
say  —  magnetic  charm  of  Gounod,  when  he  sings 
his  adorable  melodies,  and  for  the  voice  substitutes 
a  genuine  echo  of  the  soul. 

Among  the  works  written  especially  for  the 
piano  by  the  author  of  Carmen  we  may  mention 
his  Chants  du  Rhin,  six  characteristic  Lieder 
whicli  may  unhesitatingly  compare  with  the  col- 
lection of  Songs  xvilhout  Words,  by  Mendelssohn. 
Bizet  was  also  most  nearly  related,  as  regards 
form,  to  Robert  Schumann.  His  Chasse  fantas- 
tique,  dedicated  to  me,  is  characterized  by  the 
chivalric  and  diabolical  accents  of  the  old  legends. 
It  is  an  imaginative  piece,  exceedingly  interesting 


in  its  details  and  finish  —  an  epic  ride  through 
the  world  of  sj^irits.  The  Theme  varie'  in  the 
chromatic  st)'le,  dedicated  to  Stephen  Heller,  is  a 
composition  written  with  a  master's  hand.  It  is 
impossible  to  carry  imagination  and  ingenuity  to 
a  lugher  pitch.  Some  of  the  variations  are  ex- 
quisitely charming  and  elegant.  The  self-imposed 
necessity  of  adhering  to  the  chromatic  style  is 
productive,  however,  of  a  few  dissonances ;  but 
these  shadows  bring  out  all  the  more  strongly  the 
real  beauties  of  the  picture.  We  must  mention, 
furthermore,  some  delicious  little  infantine  pieces 
for  four  hands,  and  the  Scherzo  of  Saint-Saens' 
Concerto  in  G-minor,  transcribed  with  very  great 
skill  as  a  pianoforte  solo.  The  beautiful  scores, 
too,  of  Mignon  and  Hamlet  found  in  the  future 
poet  of  Carmen  a  conscientious  translator,  full  of 
tact  and  delicacy.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  varied  labors  of  the 
young  master  who  has  been  snatched  from  oiu' 
admiration,  and  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
naming  his  fine  collection  of  melodies,  so  full  of 
such  charming  individuality,  of  such  delicate  and 
penetrating  emotion.  Among  so  many  rare  gems, 
we  will  point  to  L'Hotesse  Arahe,  which  Mme. 
Bataille  interprets  like  a  great  artist  —  a  master- 
piece of  sentiment  which  she  completes  by  putting 
into  it  the  sorrowful  accent  of  regret  and  of  ten- 
derness inseparable  from  the  exquisite  melody. 
The  orchestral  jiieces  and  the  choruses  written 
for  L' Ark'sienne  were  highly  appreciated  by  ama- 
teurs of  taste  and  the  dilettante  portion  of  the 
public.  The  thoroughly  picturesque  local  color- 
ing, the  true  and  expressive  sentiment  of  the  sym- 
phonic pieces  interpolated  in  Alphonsc  Daudet's 
moving  melodrama  were  praised  without  restric- 
tion by  the  musical  critics,  happy  to  encourage 
the  3'oung  master's  novel  tendencies.  Carmen 
was  the  brilliant  consecration  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  Bizet's  style,  and  his  most  splendid  day's 
march  on  the  ascending  road  to  the  ideal  of  which 
we  had  caught  glimpses  in  his  former  works.  The 
composer  had  at  length  effected  an  alliance  be- 
tween ingenious,  brilliant  orchestration  and  vocal 
melody  of  light  and  elegant  outline.  The  equi- 
librium of  the  harmonic  edifice,  without  being  dis- 
turbed, assigned  to  the  symphony  a  more  than 
usually  large  space  ;  the  more  than  ordinary  vig- 
orous coloring  of  the  accompaniments  or  sym- 
phonic fragments  corresponded  with  the  inspired 
flights  of  the  musical  poet,  without  being  inju- 
rious to  the  full  and  reassuring  affirmation  of  his 
return  to  the  healthy  traditions  of  dramatic  art. 
Carmen,  no  matter  at  what  point  of  view  we 
place  ourselves  to  judge  it,  is  a  work  of  high 
value.  The  inspiration  in  it  is  sustained ;  the 
warm  melody,  full  of  color,  is  distinguished  by 
expressive  sentiment  thoroughly  suited  to  the 
stage ;  the  different  numbers,  perfectly  propor- 
tioned, well  arranged  and  well  cooceived,  belong 
without  exception,  by  the  originality  of  the  ideas 
and  the  way  in  which  those  ideas  are  set  in  a 
light  at  once  expressive  and  limpid,  to  that  nor- 
mal and  rational  art  which  is  accepted  by  all,  and 
to  wliich  we  owe  so  much  strong  emotion  as  well 
as  so  much  sweet  and  pure  enjoyment.  Apart 
from  its  incontestable  melodic  value,  the  music  of 
Carmen  is  scored  with  really  surprising  ingenidty. 
It  is  no  longer  the  work  of  a  musician  of  the 
future,  rich  in  hope,  but  a  lasting  monument  con- 
structed by  a  musician  sure  of  his  effects,  master 
of  himself,  and  expressing  his  thought  with  the 
certainty  of  saying  what  he  thinks  in  the  form  he 
has  chosen.  Two  symphonic  fragments  and  an 
overture,  Patrie,  were  performed  with  success  at 
the  Concerts  Populaires  conducted  by  Pasdeloup. 
These  instrumental  pieces  exhibited  the  com- 
poser's talent  in  a  special  light.  The  symphony, 
broadly  treated  and  written  with  the  firm  hand 
and  style  of  a  master,  e.xhibited  the  science  of  a 
consummate  musician,  possessing  the  most  secret 


resources  of  his  art.  As  for  Patrie,  it  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  inspiration,  vigorous,  full  of  color, 
and  vibrating  with  emotion.  Among  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  pieces  written  for  L'Arlesienne, 
many  also  figured  in  the  programmes  of  the  Pas- 
deloup Concerts.  The  orchestral  Minuet  was 
transcribed,  with  great  fidelity  of  details  and 
effects,  by  Delaborde,  who,  like  Guiraud,  was  one 
of  the  composer's  intimate  friends  during  the  later 
years  of  Iiis  life. 

Georges  Bizet,  by  virtue  of  his  laborious  life, 
so  courageously  employed,  may  be  held  up  as  a 
model  for  young  composers,  too  yielding  either  to 
premature  discouragement  or  to  the  more  dann-er- 
ous  seductions  of  early  success.  He  devoted  his 
whole  existence  to  searching  for  new  forms,  taking, 
at  the  same  time,  religious  care  not  to  stray  from 
those  grand  principles  without  which,  art  is  no 
longer  aught  save  phantasy.  Being  a  man  of  pro- 
gressive mind,  he  underwent  the  reaction  of  the 
numerous  transformations  and  evolutions  which 
affect  the  domain  of  music.  He  never  lost  his 
interest  in  the  novel  tendencies  of  the  German 
school  towards  a  special  expression  of  dramatic 
sentiment;  the  descriptive,  picturesque,  philo- 
sophical, realistic,  and  other  designs  of  the  Wag- 
nerian group,  did  not  leave  him  indifferent,  but 
he  knew  how  to  make  an  intelligent  selection,  as 
they  say  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  He  was  sometimes  beguiled,  but 
never  assimilated. 

And  no  one  was  less  calculated  to  undergo  the 
e.xclusive  influence  of  an  absolute  system.  Bizet, 
on  the  contrary,  represented  the  French  school, 
so  profoundly  jealous  of  its  characteristic  quali- 
ties, and  too  personal  to  allow  itself  to  be  taken 
in  tow  by  new  prophets.  He  was  a  "clairvoy- 
ant "  in  all  the  force  of  the  term.  His  straight- 
forward natural  good  sense,  his  sound  judo'ment, 
prevented  him  from  going  astray  after  subtle  dif- 
ferences. Sometimes  finical,  he  had  on  the  other 
hand  a  horror  of  what  was  obscure ;  his  distin- 
guished harmonies  go  as  far  as  labored  refinement 
without  falling  into  affectation.  Even  the  para- 
doxes with  which  he  enameled  current  conversa- 
tion, the  wa)-  in  which  he  was  pleased  to  parody 
certain  airs  by  Mehul  or  Boieldieu,  ornamenting 
their  melodies  with  old-fashioned  embroidery 
work  and  repetitions,  was  only  an  exaggeration 
of  his  "  musical  straightforwardness ;  "  but  his 
passionate  admiration  for  the  flights  of  Verdi  or 
the  sublime  inspirations  of  Rossini  was  equalled 
only  by  bis  enthusiasm  for  the  really  fine  pages  of 
Wagner  or  Schumann.  He  was  a  man  of  eclec- 
tic temperament,  just  mind,  indefatigable  imagina- 
tion, and  an  open  soul,  endowed  with  a  rare 
facility  of  assimilation ;  no  contemporar}^  artist 
knew  less  of  the  petty  prejudices  of  the  school, 
and,  had  death  not  come  to  interrupt  him  in  his 
work,  no  one  would  have  been  worthier  to  take  a 
well-marked  place  in  the  sublime  and  glorious 
land    illuminated   by   the   fraternal    equality   of 

genius.                                      A.  Marmontel. 
♦ 

Germany.  Adalbert  von  Goldschmidt,  wliose  ora- 
torio, "  The  Seven  Cardinal  Sins,"  had  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  German  connoisseurs  to  the  young  com- 
poser some  time  ago,  has  just  pubUshed  the  text- 
book of  a  musical  drama  entitled  "  Helianthus," 
which  is  said  fully  to  confirm  the  high  opinion 
formed  from  the  preceding  work  of  the  author's 
exceptional   poetical   qualifications. 

A  fresh   contribution   to   the   already  most 

voluminous  Wagner  literature  has  been  added  by 
that  able  and  indefatigable  exponent  of  the  poet- 
composer's  music-dramas,  Hans  von  Wolzogen,  edi- 
tor also  of  the  famous  "  Bayreuther  Blatter."  The. 
new  pamphlet  is  entitled  "  Tristan  und  Isolde,  ein 
Leitfaden  durch  Sage,  Dichtung  und  Musik." 

A  commemorative  tablet  has  been  placed  in 

the  building  of  the  elementary  school  at  Hainburg, 
in  Austria,  where,  during  the  years  1737  and  1740, 
Joseph  Haydn  had  been  a  pupil,  receiving  there  also 
his  first  musical  instruction.  Numerous  vocal  so- 
cieties from  Vienna  and  the  vicinity  of  Hainburg 
assisted  in  the  interesting  ceremony. 
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THE   ORCHESTRA   QUESTION. 

We  sympathized  so  fully  with  the  main  thought 
aud  purpose  of  the  article  in  our  last  number  by 
our  friend  and  frequent  contributor  "  W.  F.  A.", 
(who  kindl)'  undertook  the  task  of  writing  us 
a  "  leader "  during  our  short  vacation  in  the 
country),  that  we  preferred  to  print  it  as  it  was, 
reserving  the  few  and  perhaps  not  very  essential 
qualifications  that  occurred  to  us.  We  agree  with 
him  of  course  (for  "  we  ourselves  have  said  it " 
many  times)  as  to  the  absolute  importance  of 
having  a  complete  established  orchestra  in  Boston. 
But  we  have  too  much  faith  in  the  essential  power 
of  music,  and  in  the  genuine  love  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  great  symphonies  which  has  for  forty 
years  existed  in  this  community,  to  share  the 
gloomy  apprehension  that  "  without  a  standard 
orchestra  we  shall  die  out  of  the  musical  icorld." 
We  shall  always  manage  to  get  o\xx  feasts  of  Beet- 
hoven, lilozart,  and  the  rest,  as  for  forty  jeai's 
we  have  done  thus  far,  even  should  we  have  to 
rely  upon  the  most  make-shift  orchestras.  The 
main  thing,  after  all,  is  the  love  of  the  best  music 
—  that  is  the  master  compositions,  the  truest 
inspirations  of  musical  genius  —  and  the  pro- 
vision of  sufficient  opportunities  of  hearing  them 
at  least  decently  well  performed.  Somehow  we 
have  always  managed  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  even  through  jjerformances  open  to  criti- 
cism on  the  score  of  technical  precision  and  fine 
finish.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
was  a  time  in  the  musical  history  of  Boston, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  before  we  ever  heard  any- 
ttiiug  that  could  in  any  sense  be  called  a  model 
orchestra,  when  season  after  season  more  of  the 
classical  works  were  heard  here,  and  more  keenly 
enjoyed,  more  deeply  felt,  and  talked  about  with 
more  enthusiasm,  than  hardly  any  music  which  is 
heard  here  now.  Because  then  the  appetite  was 
fresh  and  healthfid ;  it  had  not  been  spoiled  by 
incongruous  medleys  of  things  highly  spiced  and 
indigestible ;  the  musical  stomach  was  not  over- 
loaded, and  dyspeptic  symptoms  had  not  super- 
vened. Sure  of  good  meat  (good  programmes) 
we  were  less  fastidious  about  the  style  in  which 
it  was  served.  We  gave  ourselves  up  in  simple 
good  faith  to  what  we  had  a  right  to  believe  to  be 
intrinsicalh"  good,  and  that  faith  was  rewarded 
by  the  revelation  of  a  new  world  of  wonder  and 
of  beauty.  We  listened  in  an  accepting  and  not 
in  a  critical  spirit ;  we  cared  more  for  the  mattef 
than  the  manner.  Cannot  an  open  and  suscepti- 
ble young  mind  find  out  Shakespeare  for  him- 
self in  the  most  soiled  and  badly-priuted  cheap 
edition,  without  waiting  for  the  fine  type  and 
jiaper,  and  the  sumptuous  binding  of  our  modern 
books?  Did  we  not  feel  and  love  the  Fifth  Sym- 
fihony  quite  as  much  as  any  body  feels  and  loves  it 
now,  in  those  old  days  of  the  Odeon  (Federal 
Street  theatre)  when  we  first  made  acquaintance 
with  it  through  an  orchestra  which  perhaps  would 
liardly  be  tolerated  to-day '! 

We  say  this  only  in  qualification  of  the  gloomy 
hint  of  "  dying  out,"  Of  course  we  desire  as 
much  a.s  any  one  that  Boston  should  have  its  own 
local  orchestra,  permanent,  in  constant  practice, 
always  in  readiness  for  all  worthy  musical  tasks, 
under  tlie  control  of  S(jme  respectable  body  or 
bfxlies  of  enlightened  and  disinterested  friends  of 
niiisic,  and  kept  most  rcligiou.sly  out  of  the  hands  of 
sfieculalors,  advertising  agcncic*  and  "  V>ureau.\." 

We  want  it,  and  we  have  great  faith  that  it 
can  be  had.  But  our  young  friend  mu.st  consider 
tliat  such  a  thing,  as  a  local  institution,  does  not 
exist,  and  never  has  existed  yet  in  any  city  of 
America,     ilr.  Tfaomas'a  admirable  orchestra  isi 


in  no  sense  a  local  institution  any  more  than  are 
the  travelling  opera  troupes  of  the  Maplesons  and 
Ulmanns;  moreover  it  is  not  permanent,  it  is  con- 
tinually changing,  and  its  whole  principle  of 
unity  and  continuity  resides  in  the  individuality 
of  Mr.  Thomas.  Boston,  therefore,  is  not  worse 
off  than  other  cities,  excejit  in  so  far  as  it  is  less 
populous  and  has  not  the  crowd  of  musical  immi- 
grants to  draw  from  that  New  York  has. 

With  our  coUaborateur  we  are  fully  of  the 
opinion  (we  have  often  expressed  it  here)  that  it 
is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  expect  public-spirited 
rich  men  of  Boston,  sooner  or  later,  to  do  here 
for  an  orchestra  what  they  have  so  readily  and 
generously  done  for  the  Art  Museum,  for  Harvard 
College,  and  for  all  the  higher  agencies  of  cul- 
ture and  enlightenment.  It  seems  as  if  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  some  such  special  provi- 
dence must  speedily  appear.  And  we  agree  with 
him  in  feeling  that  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion, having  for  so  many  years  taken  the  initia- 
tive, and  having  in  the  tone  and  character  of  its 
membership  so  good  a  guaranty  of  disinterested- 
ness and  of  a  high  ideal  in  its  endeavors  to  pro- 
mote the  art  of  music  among  us,  might  very  fitly, 
and  without  too  much  modesty,  make  a  direct 
appeal  to  wealthy  friends  of  music,  or  of  culture 
generally,  to  aid  it  in  building  up  that  permanent, 
efiicient  orchestra,  which  is  now  felt  to  be  so 
essential  to  the  musical  character  and  progress  of 
our  cit)'. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  admit  that  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association,  in  its  Symphony 
Concerts,  "  began  at  the  wrong  end."  It  began 
at  the  only  end  that  could  be  taken  hold  of. 
There  was  no  real  orchestra  existing  ;  but  there 
was  a  strong  desire  to  hear  the  symphonies,  and 
there  were  musicians  enough  in  town  to  make  up 
a  fair  orchestra  for  their  interpretation.  Was  it 
not  well  to  make  the  most  of  the  small  means  we 
had,  knowing  that  what  deep  genuine  love  of 
such  music  there  was  in  Boston  had  sprung  from 
the  even  poorer  opportunities  of  an  earlier  day, 
and  believing  that  by  keeping  the  sacred  flame 
alive,  even  in  a  small  way,  the  desire  would  in- 
crease and  extend  itself  through  larger  audiences, 
and  the  means  for  its  gratification  would  in  time 
come  also '!  Nor  do  we  quite  see  what  is  meant 
when  the  Symphony  Concerts  are  spoken  of  as 
"  hovering  in  mid  air,"  as  "  resting  on  nothing 
soHd."  Is  not  a  banding  together  of  lovers  and 
workers  for  good  music  something  solid,  or  might 
it  not  make  itself  so?  Are  not  good  programmes 
something  solid?  Indeed  we  think  them  of  prior 
consequence,  if  there  must  be  priority,  to  very 
"  advanced "  conditions  of  performance.  And 
we  still  believe  that  "  we  want  concerts  of  c/ood 
music "  more  than  we  want  an  orchestra  pei' 
se.  The  end  is  surely  greater  than  the  means,  the 
use  than  the  machine. 

Yet  we  could  see  how  all  our  friend's  remarks 
were  capable  of  a  construction  not  essentially  in 
conflict  with  our  own  ideas,  which  we  have  here 
felt  called  on  to  exjiress  mainly  from  the  fear  that 
liis  ideas,  as  he  expresses  them,  are  open  possibly 
to  wrong  constructions  in  the  minds  of  others. 

The  whole  oreliestral  question  is  now  open ; 
other  solutions  will  of  course  be  ju'esented ;  and 
we  trust  the  theme  will  be  discussed  until  some 
tangible,  concrete,  "solid"  plan  shall  be  agreed 
upon  as  fit  to  be  submitted  in  an  earnest  canvass 
for  sujjport. 

Amatkiiii  Oi£Chi!Btuas.  One  suggestion  jironipt- 
ed  by  llie  great  want  expressed  above,  tliougli 
tending  only  in  a  partial  and  subsidiary  way  to 
meet  it,  is  that  of  an  amateur  orcliestra  wliicli 
might  co-operate  with  our  amateur  vocal  chibs  in 
the  jiroiluction  of  cantatas  aud  other  choral  works 
composed  for  an  orchestral  accom])animent.  1'hc 
idea  seems  to  corrcspoml  in  certain  features  to  tlie 
plan  of  Mr.  Stanford  (to  which  we  referred  a  few 


weeks  since)  of  local  orchestras  connected  with 
church  choirs  in  England.  Mr.  S.  L.  Thorndike, 
in  his  annual  report  as  president  of  the  Cecilia 
(which  we  hope  soon  to  give  in  full)  says : 

Allow  me  here  to  offer  the  suggestion  that  an 
amateur  orchestra  would  be  a  valuable  and  useful 
feature  in  the  musical  life  of  any  city  large  and 
cultivated  enough  to  furnish,  it.  The  suggestion  is 
certainly  not  new.  The  experiment  has  often  been 
tried,  with  varying  success,  but  with  suificient  suc- 
cess to  warrant  its  repetition.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  success  might  not  be  as 
complete  with  an  orchestral  as  with  a  vocal  club. 
Admit  all  that  can  be  said  by  way  of  doubt  or 
disparagement ;  that  fair  playing  imjiUes  a  greater 
amount  of  musical  capacity  and  training  tlian  fair 
singing ;  that  the  variety  of  skill  required  in  an 
orchestra  is  tenfold  that  required  in  a  chorus ;  that 
the  time  needed  for  private  practice  and  for  joint 
rehearsal  by  the  orchestral  player  is  double  that 
needed  by  the  member  of  a  singing  society.  All 
tliese  are  matters  of  degree  and  detail.  We  are 
growing  more  musical  year  Ijj'  year.  Amateurs 
now  vie  with  professionals.  The  time  is  coming, 
perhaps  is  close  at  hand,  when  it  will  be  as  easy  to 
iind  five  good  amateur  violins  or  'eelli  as  to  find 
twenty  good  amateur  tenor  or  bass  singers.  When 
that  time  arrives,  a  good  amateur  orchestra  is  pos- 
sible. And  when  a  good  amateur  orchestra  shall 
exist  in  any  city,  the  vocal  clubs  of  that  city  will 
have  a  fresh  encouragement  and  support.  They 
will  not  need  paid  assistance,  but  will  join  hands 
with  those  who  approach  the  sacred  art  with  the 
same  end  as  themselves,  not  as  a  livelihood,  but  as 
one  of  the  delights  and  graces  of  a  cultured  life. 
Therefore  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  the 
Cecilia,  the  Apollo,  and  the  Boylston,  ought  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  any  association  who  will  lend 
aid  with  instruments  to  what  they  are  trying  to  do 
with  voices. 


MR. 


CONSTANTIN    STERNBERG,    THE 
RUSSIAN  PIANO  VIRTUOSO. 


[The  line  of  wonderful  pianists  who  come  knocking 
at  our  doors  from  Europe,  one  after  another,  every 
year,  seems  to  be  endless.  After  all  epithets  of  praise 
have  been  exhausted,  over  and  over,  new  ones  have  to 
be  invented.  We  hope  the  glowing  first  impressions 
of  the  enthusiastic  friend,  who  writes  us  the  following 
letter,  will  be  measurably,  if  uot  absojutely  confirmed 
when  we  all  have  a  chance  to  hear.] 

My  Dear  Mr.  Dwight  : 

It  is  not  often  that  one  is  permitted  to  enjoy  so 
rare  a  musical  treat  as  I_did  this  week.  Having 
been  somewhat  exclusively  privileged  to  hear,  in 
private,  the  Russian  piano  virtuoso,  Mr.  Constantin 
Sternberg,  last  Thursday  evening,  the  day  follow- 
ing his  arrival  in  this  city  from  Germany,  I  hasten 
to  communicate  to  you  a  few  particulars  of  the 
highly  artistic  treat  which  was  accorded  me. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  conscientiously  state 
that  I  had  read  highly  laudatory  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Sternberg's  playing,  published  in  several  German 
and  other  European  musical  papers,  but  I  was 
rather  egotistically  inclined  to  wait  and  judge  for 
myself  as  to  the  pianist's  artistic  merit.  But  I 
have  lieard  for  myself,  and  am  convinced  that 
Mr.  Sternberg  is  a  great  artist  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word.  Not  only  that,  he  is  a  true  man,  full 
of  noble  humanitarian  principles,  genial,  and  with- 
out a  particle  of  affectation  or  pride.  This  I  proved 
by  an  extended  conversation  with  him.  His  soul 
and  nund  are  richly  stocked  with  a  love  of  every- 
thing good  and  admirable  in  painting,  poetry, 
sculpture,  literature,  as  well  as  his  predonnnant 
art  of  nmsic.  His  knowledge  of  the  multifarious 
art-works  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world  is 
surprisingly  full.  To  my  mind  he  is  the  ideal  artist 
in  music.  Ho  is  not  only  a  virtuoso,  he  is  a  deep- 
thinking  and  deep-feeling  musician.  Music  in 
America  cannot  but  largely  benefit  by  his  advent 
among  us. 

His  touch  on  the  piano,  and  his  style  of  jjlaying, 
are  at  once  nuLssive  and  sweet,  grand  and  poetical. 
Were  I  to  stop  and  compare  his  phi^dug  to  that  of 
Liszt  or  Itubinstcin,  1  should  inuuedialely  feel  that 
it  is  Sternberg  who  is  playing,  and  that  with  either 
of  the  three  names  comparisons  would  be  odious, 
since  each  possesses  his  own  strong  individuality. 
Mr.  Sternberg's  virtuosity  is  superb,  yet,  it  is  all 
undi.T  the  jiowerful  control  of  his  rich  artistic 
gifts.    His  touch,  in  soft  passages  and  runs  is  pearly 
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and  delicate,  full  of  poetical  suggestions,  and  his 
force  in  loud,~grand  playing  is  highly  impressive, 
and  absolutely  artistic.  It  is  in  this  latter  attribute 
that  he  differs  favorably  from  many  of  the  virtuosos 
of  the  day  who  lose  their  artistic  instinct  when 
they  soar  to  the  height  —  a  mechanical  and  in- 
tellectual height,  you  well  know — of  their  pro- 
digious virtuosity.  In  all  the  multifarious  phases 
of  his  playing  there  stands  prominently  out  the 
mother-wit,  the  manly  feeling,  the  noble  sentiment, 
of  the  great  artist. 

His  repertory  is  all-embracing ;  it  includes,  among 
all  the  old,  a  rich  vein  of  new  piano  works  by 
modern  masters,  of  which  he  is  the  unique  exponent. 
It  is  his  musical  mission  to  America  to  interpret,  as 
he  above  all  otliers  can  interpret,  the  rich  piano 
literature  of  those  more  modern  composers  the 
artistic  merit  of  whose  works  is  destined  to  make 
them  ultimatelj-  become  classic.  In  the  selection  of 
these  works,  he  has  been  guided  by  his  own  deep 
artistic  instinct.  In  addition  to  this  he  is  a  noble 
exponent  and  admirer  of  the  grand  old  classics  in 
music.  He  is  an  original  genius  of  the  piano,  who 
will  ably  place  before  us  things  which  are  not  only 
absolutely  new,  but  highly  meritorious. 

I  picked  up  a  copy  of  Bach's  "  Well-temiiered 
Clavichord  "  which  was  lying  near  the  piano ;  "  Ah  ! " 
said  Mr.  Sternberg  to  me,  in  an  affectionate  tone, 
looking  at  the  Bach,  "that  is  my  daily  bread." 
Whereupon  he  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  played 
several  of  the  fugues  in  clear,  noble  style,  giving  a 
palpable  individuality  to  each  melody,  and  yet  mak- 
ing each  part  sing  with  the  other  in  artistic  unity 
in  such  a  unique  manner  that  it  made  me  feel  that  I 
was  not  listening  to  a  mere  virtuoso,  but  to  a  great 
artist.  He  ijlayed  several  of  his  own  compositions, 
published  in  Germany.  One,  a  quaint  "Gavotte," 
which  he  called  a  "  little  piece,"  but  which  is  an 
artistic  gem,  pure  and  original.  His  repertory 
includes  several  of  Grieg's,  Saiut-Saens's,  and  Schar- 
wenka's  works ;  a  concerto  of  the  latter  master 
which  is  full  of  strength  and  beauty,  and  when 
under  Mr.  Sternberg's  hands,  in  conjunction  with 
orchestra,  it  will  have  au  effect  which  might  be 
given  forth  by  a  combination  of  two  orchestras. 

Of  liussian  music  Sternberg  is  indeed  a  rare  in- 
terpreter. He  fosters  a  loving  admiration  for  the 
folk-songs  of  his  nation.  He  played  one  or  two 
highly  difficult  transcriptions  of  the  songs  of  the 
people,  which  are  master-pieces  of  musical  com- 
position. "  The  songs  of  the  people,"  he  remarked, 
"  come  from  the  heart,  not  tlie  head,  and  they  are 
never-dying."  Sternberg's  masterly  interpretation 
of  them  will  certainly  live  in  the  hearts  of  true 
musical  people  the  world  over.  He  will  make  his 
de'but  in  America  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  this 
city,  on  the  7th  of  October,  in  association  with  Mr. 
Carlberg's  orchestra.  Mr.  Carlberg's  experience 
in  the  interpretation  of  Russian  music  will  doubtless 
make  his  orchestra  a  valuable  supplement  to  Mr. 
Sternberg's  playing.  Altogether  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  of  the  success  of  Manager  C.  C.  Colby's 
enterprise  in  securing  so  truly  great  an  artist  as 
Mr.  Sternberg  for  one  hundred  concerts  in  America. 

Personally,  Mr.  Sternberg  is  about  the  medium 
height,  well-built,  has  a  massive  Beethovenish  head, 
strongly-marked  features,  evidencing  well-developed 
character.  He  is  twenty-six  years  Of  age,  and  is 
possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things  far  in 
advance  of  his  years.  He  spoke  of  his  acquaint- 
ance in  Germany  with  two  of  j'our  Boston  musicians, 
Mr.  Ernst  Perabo  and  Mr.  Carlyle  Petersilea,  and 
presumed  upon  their  welfare  in  your  city.  I  may 
state  that  just  before  he  sailed  for  this  country,  Mr. 
Sternberg  was  offered  the  directorsliip  of  tlie  great 
liussian  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Always  with  best  wishes,  sincerely  yours, 

George  T.  Bdlling. 

New  York,  September  18, 1880. 

MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Newport,  E.  I.,  Sept.  13. —  Lovers  of  music  in 
Newport  have  within  a  few  days  enjoyed  a  rare  treat 
in  three  .Schubert  Soug  Recitals,  given  by  Mr.  Jules 
Jordan,  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  with  the  assistauce  of 
Mr.  Willi  Fries,  'cello,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  James  H. 
Wilson,  of  New  York,  pianist  and  accompanist.  The 
recitals  were  the  musical  event  of  the  season.    They 


were  given  in  the  beautiful  new  theatre  of  the  Casino, 
on  Thursday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  Sept.  2,  7,  and 
9,  at  noon,  to  audieuces  fair  in  numbers,  but  very  crit- 
ical and  appreciative. 

Mr.  Jordan  will  he  remembered  in  connection  with 
the  concerts  of  the  Boylstou  Club  of  your  city,  in 
which  he  has  often  appeared.  Last  season  he  took  the 
part  of  Faust  in  the  master-piece  of  Berlioz,  as  given 
by  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch.  In  this  work  he  ap- 
peared sLx  times,  winning  high  commendation  for  his 
rendering  of  the  music  of  the  part. 

These  recitals  were  first  given  near  the  close  of  last 
season  in  Providence.  At  each  oue  the  interest 
deepened  and  the  attendance  increased.  The  songs 
given  were  the  three  sets  known  as  "  The  Pretty  Maid 
of  the  Mill,"  "The  Winter  .Journey,"  iind  the  "Swan 
Songs."  These  Mr.  .Jordan  has  arranged  in  a  sort  of 
story,  giving  one  set  at  each  recital.  At  the  third 
recital,  as  the  "Swan  Songs"  are  fewer  in  number 
than  the  other  two  sets,  he  gave  in  addition  miscella- 
neous songs  from  Schubert,  Schumann,  Rubinstein, 
Jensen,  Liszt,  Franz,  etc.,  with  a  view  of  illustrat- 
ing the  development  of  German  song.  This  was  a 
happy  and  very  appropriate  idea,  as  the  "  Swan 
Songs  "  were  written  by  Schubert  only  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  whence  their  title,  and  really  formed 
"the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  German  soug."  This 
new  era  found  its  lull  development  in  Schumann  and 
Robert  Franz,  and  has  been  still  further  illustrated  in 
the  compositions  of  those  authors  whose  names  are 
mentioned  above. 

Mr.  Jordan's  renderings,  considering  the  great  vari- 
ety and  difficulty  of  the  songs,  some  of  which  are  not 
quite  in  the  best  range  for  his  voice,  were  superb.  He 
had  studied  them  with  great  care,  and  had  entered 
very  completely  into  then-  spirit  and  meaning,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  convey  their  many-sided  moods  to  his 
audience  with  remarkable  success.  The  audience 
showed  their  appreciation  of  his  rendering  by  frequent 
and  hearty  apjilause. 

Mr.  Wulf  Fries  gave  us  some  very  jSne  'cello  play- 
ing, delightful  to  listen  to,  and  satisfying  in  every 
way.  His  selections  were  especially  appropriate.  AU 
were  very  choice  morceaux  and  beautifully  rendered. 

Mr.  Wilson  furnished  a  discriminating  and  sympa- 
thetic accompaniment  which  received  its  full  share  of 
appreciation. 

The  recitals  were  in  every  "way  a  splendid  success, 
and  Mr.  Jordan  has  every  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
sell  on  his  effort.  Surely  it  cannot  lail  of  awakeniug 
in  many  who  were  present  a  higher  appreciation  and  a 
deeper  love  for  those  wonderful  songs  and,  through 
them,  lor  aU  music  ol  this  noble  character. 

As  Mr.  Jordan  contemplates  giving  these  recitals  in 
Boston  and  New  York  during  the  coming  season,  I 
will  not  attempt  at  this  time  any  elaborate  aud  detailed 
criticism  ol  them.  We  are  sure  that  the  mere  prospect 
ol  such  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  these 
gems  of  song  will  of  itself  awaken  a  lively  interest 
in  the  subject,  among  all  musical  people.       A,  G.  L. 


Chicago,  Sept.  16. — Your  correspondent  has  been 
silent  some  time,  for  musical  matters  were  at  a 
point  of  rest,  and  "  every  body  "  was  out  of  town, 
including  the  writer.  But  again  there  is  new  life  in 
our  musical  circles,  and  there  is  a  general  awaken- 
ing on  all  sides.  Plans  for  the  near  future  are  being 
developed  by  our  musical  societies,  and  our  season 
bids  fair  to  be  a  brilliant  one.  There  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  taste  of  our  musical  public 
in  the  past  few  years,  and  managers  have  found  out 
by  experience,  that  in  order  to  obtain  paying  houses 
they  must  furnish  entertainments  worthy  of  sup- 
port. The  weak  point  in  last  season  was  our  want 
of  symphony  concerts ;  for  during  the  entire  winter 
only  one  orchestral  work  of  any  importance  was 
played.  We  have  a  goodly  number  of  musicians, 
with  whom  the  formation  of  a  fair  orchestra  would 
be  possible ;  but  unfortunately,  no  plan  of  organ- 
ization has  yet  been  made  by  which  a  result  can  be 
obtained.  Y^our  correspondent  has  endeavored,  by 
means  of  his  humble  influence,  and  with  his  pen,  to 
bring  about  some  jjlan  of  organization,  that  our  city 
might  be  blessed  with  an  orchestra  worthy  of  the 
name ;  but  up  to  the  present  hour  the  endeavor  has 
been  fruitless.  We  are  to  have,  so  I  am  informed, 
a  visit  from  an  orchestra  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Thomas,  some  time  during  the  winter. 
It  will  be  delightful,  after  such  a  long  time  of  wait- 
ing, to  hear  a  symphony  well  given ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Thomas  will  be  received  with 
enthusiasm  when  he  comes.     Yet  the  question  of  a 


home  orchestra  remains  unsettled,  and  our  need 
cannot  be  supplied  by  any  foreign  band  that  visits 
us  simply  to  make  money.  Real  development  in 
art  is  only  possible  when  it  rests  upon  sure  aud 
lasting  foundations.  A  city  should  endeavor  to 
support  whatever  adds  to  its  reputation  as  a  culti- 
vated place ;  and  it  is  only  when  an  art  atmosphere 
has  been  created,  that  real  refinement  in  taste  is 
universally  possible.  Thus  I  look  for  our  best 
helps  towards  musical  development  to  come  from 
within  the  circle  of  our  city.  Home  talent  is  always 
our  own,  and  is  ever  active  in  usefulness. 

Our  vocal  societies  are  hard  at  work,  and  we  are 
promised  a  number  of  fine  things.  The  Beethoven 
Society  will  honor  the  birthday  of  the  composer, 
whose  name  they  bear,  by  giving  a  concert,  in 
which  some  representative  compositions  will  be 
performed.  Our  Apollo  club  has  also  a  fine  plan 
before  it.  The  culmination  of  the  season  is  to  be 
a  large  Festival,  which  will  take  place  some  time 
in  the  spring.  Among  the  productions  of  the  sum- 
mer, was  the  publication  of  a  book  by  Mr.  W.  S.  B. 
Mathews,  entitled  "  How  to  Understand  Music." 
The  writer  has  given  us  a  book  that  will  be  useful 
to  a  large  number  of  thinking  teachers,  and  also 
instructive  to  those  who  are  interested  in  music  as 
an  art.  Our  teachers  should  give  more  reflection  to 
their  art,  and  view  it  from  its  grand  stand-point, 
that  of  its  meaning.  Intellectual  teachers  are  an 
honor  to  the  art ;  and  the  day  is  past  when  the 
superficial  in  any  profession  can  command  either 
respect  or  support.  Thus  one  views  every  indica- 
tion of  thoughtful  observation  and  reflective  study, 
on  the  part  of  any  earnest  teacher,  as  so  much 
accomplished  for  the  art.  In  this  connection  it 
pleases  me  to  mention  that  Mr.  A.  W.  Dohn  of  our 
city  has  placed  in  English  dress  the  interesting 
work  on  "The  Art  of  Singing"  by  Prof.  Ferd. 
Sieber. 

The  study  of  the  voice  is  one  that  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  musical  art,  and  as  such,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  much  moment,  and  everj-  new- 
thought  on  the  subject  is  of  importance. 

Among  the  new  arrivals  of  the  summer  comes 
Mr.  Boscovitz,  the  pianist,  who  intends  to  locate 
here.  I  have  not  heard  him  play  as  yet,  but  I 
understand  he  will  give  a  public  recital  next  week. 
As  the  season  advances  I  shall  take  jJeasure  in 
sending  my  notes  to  the  Journal  and  endeavor  faith- 
fully to  transmit  word-echoes  of  our  music  to  the 
East,  —  for  in  art  our  interests  are  common. 

C.  H.  B. 

♦ ■ 

MUSIC    ABROAD. 

Bergen,  Norway.  The  Norwegians  have  cele- 
brated Ole  Bull's  death  and  funeral  with  great 
solemnity.  Some  of  the  newspapers,  including 
"Bergensposten,"  went  into  mourning,  and  most  of 
them  brought  out  elaborate  eulogies  and  anecdotes. 
B.  Bjornson  left  Gansdal,  and  Edward  Grieg,  the 
composer,  arrived  from  Hardanger  to  attend  tlie 
funeral,  which  took  place  at  Bergen.  The  funeral 
was  arranged  on  an  elaborate  scale,  officers  of  all 
kinds  appearing  in  full  uniform,  civilians  in  black, 
with  white  neckties.  On  the  23d  of  August,  the  day 
preceding  the  funeral,  a  special  performance  took 
place  in  the  Bergen  theatre,  one  of  the  actors  pro- 
nouncing a  poem  beginning :  "  Crown  his  grave,  the 
haven  of  rest."  Then  came  Nordquist's  funeral 
march  and  the  play  of  "  Michel  Pen-in,"  all  before 
a  full  house.  On  the  24th,  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
the  steamer  "  Kong  Sverre  "  took  a  distinguished 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  Ole  Bull's 
villa,  where  breakfast  was  served.  The  company 
then  entered  the  concert-room  where  the  coffin 
stood,  E.  Grieg  played  on  the  organ,  a  singing- 
society  sang  an  air,  and  several  addresses  were  made. 
The  coffin  was  then  taken  on  board.  In  the  city,  a 
procession  was  formed,  led  by  the  Norwegian  flag, 
a  band  of  music  and  singers.  Sixteen  young  ladies, 
with  the  trophies  of  Ole  Bull,  preceded  the  funeral 
wagon  which  was  drawn  by  four  horses.  The 
latter  was  followed  by  Consul  John  Grieg,  who  was 
marshal  of  the  day,  and  Edward  Grieg,  who  bore 
the  golden  wreath  given  to  Ole  Bull  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. All  the  corporations  of  the  city  took  part  in 
the  procession,  the  band  played  Chopin's  funeral 
march,  all  the  church-bells  were  rung,  and  nearly 
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ten  thousand  persons  are  supposed  to  have  witnessed 
the  grand  pageant.  The  drug  store  of  the  Swan, 
Bull's  birthplace,  was  specially  decorated,  and  in 
front  of  it  the  procession  stopped,  the  singers 
rendering  a  selection.  At  the  cemetery  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Walnum  made  a  solemn  address  in  front 
of  the  grave,  and  was  followed  by  Bjornson,  E. 
Grieg  and  Bendixen.  Between  the  addresses  there 
was  singing  or  instrumental  music,  and  finally  the 
grave  was  filled  while  the  choral  "  Who  knows  how 
near  I  ara  my  end  "  was  sung.  Ole  Bull's  orders, 
diamonds  and  presents  have  been  given  to  the 
Bergen  museum.  One  account  of  the  wide-spread 
mourning  at  his  burial  says :  "  At  the  grave  the 
poet  Bjarnstjern  Bjornson  spoke,  and  in  the  whole 
eomitry  there  was  hardly  a  village  in  which  the  day 
was  not  solemnized  m  some  way.  For  Ole  Bull  was 
something  more  than  a  virtuoso  ;  he  was  a  character 
in  the  history  of  Norway,  a  power  in  the  national 
life  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Patriotism  was  his  great 
passion.  All  the  honors  he  earned  in  the  world  he 
sent  conscientiously  home.  He  forgave  people 
when  they  said  that  he  could  not  play  the  violin  ; 
but  he  never  forgave  them  when  they  doubted  that 
Norway  had  the  stuff  within  herself  to  become  a 
great  country.  His  patriotism  was  fanatical,  and  his 
fanaticism  often  gave  rise  to  Very  queer  freaks. 
But  his  countrymen,  who  reaped  the  benefits  of  all 
he  did  and  all  he  said,  understood  him,  and  the 
country  in  mourning  at  his  burial  is  a  simple  and 
natural  expression  of  gratitude." 


Leipzig.  Ernst  Ferdinand  Wenzel,  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  highly  esteefiied  professors  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatorium,  died  on  the  16th  ult.,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  He  had  been  the  intimate  friend  and 
fellow-student,  imder  F.  Wieck,  of  Robert  Schumann, 
and  a  contributor  to  the  music  journal  founded  by  the 
latter.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Leipzig 
Conservatorium  in  1813,  under  the  direction  of  Men- 
delssohn, Wenzel  obtained  the  professorship  of  piano- 
forte-playing at  the  new  institution,  which  post  he 
filled  with  great  ability  to  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death. 

A  complete  edition,  in  five  volumes,  of  the  lit- 
erary writings  of  Franz  Liszt  is  just  now  being  pub- 
lished by  the  firm  of  Ereitkopf  .and  Hartel. 

A  medallion    portrait    of    Robert    Schumanu, 

which  had  recently  been  secretly  removed  from  the 
memorial  erected  to  the  composer  at  Leipzig,  has  been 
found  in  the  possession  of  a  young  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity, whose  admiration  for  the  master  has  doubtless 
prompted  him  to  commit  this  crazy  act  of  vandaUsm. 


DuEssELDORF.  Under  the  title  of  "Festive  per- 
fonnances  of  works  iiy  Diisseldorf  Music-directors, 
from  Mendelssohn  to  the  present  time,"  a  musical  fes- 
tival was  held  at  the  Rhenish  town  just  named,  under 
the  direction  of  JuUus  Tausch  and  Ferdinand  Hiller. 
The  performances  were  given  on  the  8th  and  9th  ult. , 
being  intended  as  a  contribution  to  the  Exhibition  of 
Art  and  Industry  recently  held  at  Diisseldorf.  From 
an  artistic  point  of  view  the  festival  is  said  to  have 
proved  highly  satisfactory,  whereas,  financially,  the 
result  has  been  a  deficit  of  some  6,000  marks.  Among 
the  solo  performances,  Herr  Leopold  Auer's  violin-play- 
ing created  much  enthusiasm.  The  programme  of  the 
two  days  included  : 

Symphony,  D-minor  (Schumann)  ;  Oratorio,  "  St. 
Paul"  (Mendelssohn);  Overture,  "Dionys"  (Burg- 
miiller);  "  Dein  Leben  schied  "  from  Byron's  Hebrew 
Melodies,  for  male  chorns  and  orchestra  (Julius 
Tausch);  Violin  Concerto  (Mendelssohn);  "  Wall- 
lahrtsUed,"  for  mixed  chorus  and  orchestra  (F.  Hil- 
ler); Friihlingsnacht,"  for  four  .solo  voices  and  orches- 
tra (F.  Hiller);  Symphony,  C-m;ijor,  MS.  (F.  Hiller); 
"  Featouverture "  (.Juhus  Rietz);  Ave  M.aria,  for  alto 
voice  with  org<an  (Juhus  Tausch);  "  Abendlied,''  for 
violin  (Schnmxinn);  Scenes  from  "Faust,''  Fart  lU. 
(Schumann). 

Tlie  Royal  Ofiera  of  Berlin  resumed  its  perform- 

ances  on  the  'J4th  ult.,  with  Beethoven's  "Fidelio.'" 
The  Imperial  opera  of  Vienna  reopened  its  doors  on 
the  1.5th  ult.,  with  the  same  classical  master-piece. 
Schubert' .f  little-known  opera  "  Alfonso  and  Estrella" 
will  be  the  first  novelty  to  be  introduced  by  tlic  latter 
establishment  during  the  season  jast  inaugurated. 

GLOUCrEfWEE,  Emoland.  The  Festival  began  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  with  a  morning  service  and  a  ser- 
mon by  the  Dean  of  Worcester.  These  "Three  Choir 
Festivals ''  are  supposed  to  date  from  1724,  although 
the  annual  meetings  really  began  some  ye;irs  earlier. 
At  first  the  united  choirs  very  sensibly  gave  their  con- 


certs for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  infirm  members 
among  their  own  body,  but  in  1724  the  clergy  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  the  subscriptions  now  go  to 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  beneficed  clergy  within 
the  three  dioceses.  Widows  get  £20  and  orphans  £15 
a  year.  This,  be  it  said,  does  not  arise  from  the 
"profits"  of  the  Festival,  which,  under  many  years  of 
somewhat  inefficient  management,  form  an  inappre- 
ciable sum.  Indeed,  until  the  absm-dity  be  recognized 
of  permitting  the  cathedral  organist  to  air  his  ability 
in  triennial  conducting,  and  until  far  more  adequate 
performances  are  given,  the  receipts  bid  fair  to  do  little 
more  than  cover  the  bare  exijcnses.  This  year  the 
programme  has  been  better  selected  than  heretofore, 
and  three  novelties  (Mr.  Parry's  "Prometheus,"  Mr. 
Henry  Holmes's  "Christmas,"  and  Mr.  Lloyd's  Service) 
will  be  brought  forward.  The  Festival  opened  on 
Tuesday  morning  with  Elijah,  and  in  the  evening  a 
miscellaneous  programme,  including  Mozart's  E-flat 
symphony  and  Mr.  Parry's  novelty,  was  given  in  the 
Shire  Hall.  On  Wednesday  morning,  September  8, 
Mozart's  Requiem,  Schubert's  unfinished  symphony 
in  B-minor,  and  Spohr's  Last  Jnch/ment,  were  given, 
and  in  the  evening  St.  Paul  was  performed.  On  Sep- 
tember 9,  the  service  was  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  in 
E-flat,  with  Ouseley's  anthem,  "Great  is  the  Lord," 
and  the  programme  of  the  performance  was  to  include 
Leonardo  Leo's  "  Dixit  Dominus  "  in  C,  Palestrina's 
"  Stabat  Mater,"  Henry  Holmes's  "Christmas  Day," 
and  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  in  D  ;  the  evening 
concert  including  Schumann's  symphony  in  B-flat  and 
Stemdale  Bennett's  Wahlnymphe  overture.  On  Sep- 
tember 10,  the  morning  service  will  include  the  "  ser- 
vice" Tallis  in  D,  Doric,  and  anthem,  Gibbon's  "  Ho- 
sanna  to  the  Son  of  David'';  the  morning  performance 
will  be  of  the  Messiah,  aud  the  Festival  will  close  in 
the  evening  with  the  air  for  strings  from  a  suite  in 
D  of  Bach  by  way  of  prelude,  Tallis's  music  to  the 
Responses,  Evening  Service  in  F,  (newly  composed  by 
Mr,  C.  H.  Lloyd,  the  cathedral  organist),  Mendels- 
sohn's "Let  all  men  praise  the  Lord,"  from  the 
Lohgesany,  and  the  "Hallelujah''  from  Beethoven's 
Mount  of  Olives.  A  new  anthem  by  Dr.  Stainer  is  ex- 
pected.— Figaro. 

♦ 

LOCAL  ITEMS. 
The  event  of  the  present  week  was  the  Worcester 
Festival,  which  has  passed  off  successfully,  beginning 
on  Monday  afternoon  and  ending  last  evening  with 
Judas  Maccabxus.  A  summary  of  its  eight  concerts 
we  shaU  make  room  for  in  our  next. 


Boston.  The  earliest  concerts  of  importance  for  the 
coming  season  are  the  three  announced  by  Mr.  Peck, 
at  the  Music  HaU,  for  Monday,  Oct.  4,  Friday,  Oct.  8, 
and  Saturday  (matine'e),  Oct.  9.  In  each  of  these  will 
appear  Miss  Annie  Cary,  Herr  Wilhelmj,  the  great 
violinist  (for  the  first  time  here  in  two  years),  and  the 
phenomen.al  piano  virtuoso,  Rafael  Joseffy.  Wilhelmj 
will  play:  an  Andante  aud  Intermezzo  (first  time  here) 
byVogrich;  Ernst's  OteHo  Fantaisie ;  Bach's  Chaconne 
(without  accompaniment);  the  Audante  and  Finale  of 
the  Mendelssohn  Concerto;  a  Fantaisie  of  his  own  and 
a  Polonaise  by  F.  Laub.  Joseffy's  selections  include; 
the  Andante  Spiauato  and  Polonaise  by  Chopin;  the 
Sonata  Appassionata  of  Beethoven;  and  m.any  witch- 
ing little  things,  such  as  a  Prelude  by  Bach;  Liszt's 
Campanella,  Tarantella,  etc.;  Rubinstein's  Etude  on 
"false  notes;"  aria  from  Pergolese;  Spinning  Song, 
Wedding  March,  etc.,  by  Mendelssohn;  a  nocturne  of 
Chopin;  and  a  polka  and  waltzes  of  his  own.  Miss 
Gary's  pieces  are  not  yet  selected.  Once  more  the 
world  of  music  will  be  felt  about  us. 

The  rehearsals  of  the  Haudel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety begin  tomorrow  eveniug  at  Bumstead  Hall.  The 
soloists  engaged  for  the  Messiah,  at  the  opening  of  the 
uew  Tremont  Temple,  Oct.  11,  are  Miss  Lillian  Bailey, 
Miss  Emily  Winant,  Mr.  W.  J.  Winch,  and  Mr.  M.  W. 
Whitney.  Elijah  will  be  given  in  the  same  hall  on 
the  i:itli. 


New  York.  Bo'ito's  Mefistofele  will  be  the  leading 
attraction  of  the  coming  opera  season,  Strakosch 
will  present  it  with  Marie  Roze  as  Margherita;  Byron, 
the  English  tenor,  as  ]''aust,  aud  Geoi'ge  Couly  as 
Mcfi,stofeIe.  Mi'.  Maplcsoii's  ca.st  will  include  Gerster 
as  Margherita,  with  Campaiiini  and  Nauetti,  tlie  oi'igi- 
nal  representatives  of  Faust  and  Mi^listofelc, 

It  is  stated  that  Mi',  Tlicodore  Thomas  has  finally 

consented  to  permanently  acce|)t  the  directorship  of 
the  choral  and  orcliestnil  departiiient  of  tlic  New  York 
College  of  Mu.iic,  Herr  Kafael  .Joseffy  h.'is  .accepted 
the  place  of  first  jii'ofessor  of  tlie  piano.  The  board 
of  man.agement  has  decided  to  institute  a  system  .simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Pjiris  Conservatory,  by  which  si.x  free 
scholarships  will  be  maintained,  open  to  competition 


hy  any  young  ladies  of  talent  who  may  choose  to  apply 
for  examination. 

Chicago.  The  musical  statistics  of  la.st  season 
form  a  long  list,  which  records  quite  a  number  of  im- 
portant events.  Perhaps  this  activity  is  greatly  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Hershey  School,  which  numbers 
many  excellent  musicians  among  its  professors,  and 
includes  in  its  course  of  instruction  recitals  by  eminent 
soloists.  We  have  already  referred  to  several  of  these 
recitals  given  by  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  and  also  to 
those  of  Mr.  H.  Clarence  Eddy,  who  is  one  of  the  finest 
organists  in  tlie  country,  and,  we  believe,  one  of  the 
principal  teachers  of  the  Hershey  School.  His  recent 
programmes  have  included  parts  of  Widor's  second 
organ  symphony,  Bach's  St.  Ann  Fugue,  Thiele's  C'on- 
certsatz  in  C-fiat  minor. 

Mr.  Harrison  Wild,  the  organist  of  Union  Church, 
gave  an  organ  recital  last  week,  playing  Merkel's 
sonata  in  G-minor,  and  Thiele's  Chromatic  Fantasie 
and  Fugue. 

Among  other  recitals  we  mention  an  afternoon  of 
songs  given  by  Professor  James  Gill.  His  programme 
mcluded  songs  by  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Rubinstein  and  Purcell;  Bach's  aria  My  heart  ever 
faithful  and  Arcadelt's  Ave  Maria. 

A  review  of  the  musical  events  in  Chicago  since 
June  1,  1879,  gives  the  foUowing  list  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  concerts,  which  may  be  classified  as 
follows  :  Rive-King  troupe,  four;  Williams  College 
Glee  Club,  one;  Yale  College  Glee  Club,  one;  Germania 
Mannerchor,  one;  Exposition  Building  concerts,  three; 
Sherwood  recitals,  three ;  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, 
three;  Remenyi  troupe,  three;  Beethoven  Society, 
three,  besides  reunions ;  Liebling  recitals,  three,  besides 
several  pupils'  recitals;  Carlotta  Patti  troupe,  fom'; 
Apollo  Club,  four;  Josefiiy  recitals,  four;  Thursby 
troupe,  including  the  Ole  Bull  concerts,  six;  Blind 
Tom  [!]  concerts,  eight;  Liesegang  chamber  concerts, 
eight;  Musical  College  concerts,  eight ;  Eddy  organ  recit- 
als, eleven;  Lewis  chamber  concerts,  eleven;  Hershey 
School  concerts,  including  chamber  concerts,  pupils' 
matinees,  and  popular  concerts,  twenty-nine;  miscella- 
neous, including  church  concerts,  charity  concerts,  tes- 
timonial concerts,  etc.,  forty-six.  The  most  important 
works  which  have  been  performed  at  these  concerts 
have  been  Killer's  Faster  Morning,  Hoffman's  Cinder- 
ella, Briich's  Lay  of  the  Bell,  the  Creation,  the  Mes- 
siah, Rossini's  Stabat  Mater,  Rubinstein's  Paradise 
Lost,  Bruch's  Frithjof  and  Gade's  Erl  King.  Three 
new  cantatas  by  amateur  composers  have  also  been 
perfoi'med:  J.  Maurice  Hubbard' sJ'isAe/'mon's  Grave, 
Philo  Otis's  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-First  Psalm, 
and  J.  A.  West's  Dornroeschen. 

There  have  been  twenty-three  seasons  of  opera  as 
follows:  Aimee  troupe,  Haverley's,  August  20-24; 
Mahn's  Fatinitza  troupe,  Hooley's,  August  25-Sep- 
tember  6;  Haverly's  Church  troupe,  September  15-20; 
Strakosch  troupe,  McVicker's,  October  20-November 
1;  Haverly's  Juvenile  troupe,  November  10-15;  Maret- 
zek  troupe,  McVicker's,  November  18-29;  Haverly's 
Juvenile  troupe,  second  season,  December  8-13 ;  Emma 
Abbott  troupe,  December  15-20;  Haverly's  Church 
Choir  troupe,  second  seasou,  January  6-10;  Mapleson 
troupe,  Hixverly's,  January  12-24;  Gr.au  French  opera 
troupe,  Haverly's,  February  2-28 ;  D'Oyley  Carte  opera 
company,  Haverly's,  March  1-8 ;  Gates  troupe,  Hooley's, 
March  8-13;  same,  Olympic,  April  5-10;  Amateur 
troupe,  Haverly's,  April  19-24;  Peerless  [!]  Pinafore 
company,  Music  HaU,  May  31-June  21;  Bijou  opera 
company,  McVicker's,  June  14-19;  D'Oyley  Carte  opera 
company,  secoud  season,  Haverly's,  June  I'l-W;  Nathal 
English  opera  company,  Hooley's,  June  14-19;  Mahn's 
opera  compauy,  McVicker's,  June  I't-July  5;  Daly's 
New  York  company,  Haverly's.  These  troupes  have 
given  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  performances  of 
opera,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows:  Fatinitza, 
twenty-five;  Girofle-Girofla,  nine;  Le  Petit  Due,  five; 
Les  Brigands,  two;  La  Jolie  Parfumeuse,  four;  La 
Marjolaine,  two;  La  Fille  de  Mme.  Angot,  three;  Die 
Svhoene  Galathea  (new),  one;  Der  Liebes-Trank, oue; 
Pinafore,  sixtj'-nine;  Trial  by  Jury,  twelve;  Trova- 
tore,  iouv;Fausl,  four;  Mignon, six;  Aula,  Ave;  Lucia, 
four;  Traviata,  one;  Bohemian  Girl,  three;  Martha, 
two;  Norma,  one;  Mgolelto,  two;  Sleepy  Hollow, 
(new),  nine;  Paul  and  Virginia,  two;  Chimes  of 
Normandy,  four;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  two;  Sonnam- 
bula,  two;  Linda,  one;  Daughter  of  the  Regiment, 
one;  Dinorah,  oue;  Grand  Duchess,  four;  La  Peri- 
chole,  one;  Im  Belle  HtSlhie,  two  ;  Mme.  Favart,  oue; 
Le  J'rd  aux  Clercs  (new),  one;  La  Camargo,  oue; 
Pirates  of  Penzance  (new),  sixteen;  Fanchette,  adapt- 
ation of  Royal  Middy  (new),  seven;  Royal  Cantinecra, 
(new),  eight;  Spectre  Knight  (new),  eight;  Charily 
begins  at  home  (new),  eight;  Boccaccio  (new),  sixteen; 
and  Royal  Middy  (new),  sixteen.  —  J/'ks.  Review, 
Aug.  12. 
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at^usital  Sln^sitructton* 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 


V?.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 


M' 

■Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

'  f-HARLES  N.  ALLENy 
^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.   Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

n^R.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

J^ISS  MARY M,  CAMPBELL, 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER. 

Address:     O.  DITSON  &'  Co.,  Boston. 

Q  L.   CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Blessrs.  Chickering  &  Sons*. 

j^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scab,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


T. 


p.    CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
teOSTON. 

lylR.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte   Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

^RS.   WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

■^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

]\^R.   JUlVIUS    IV    ///ZZ  (Leipsic,  i8(iotoiS63), 
■'■'■'■    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 

_  Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  -Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  WuLF  Fries. 

J^R.  B:  J.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  In  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

^ERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address :  Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

-^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 


QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (.A>  "Fremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINuiNG,  ORATORIO,  AND   OPERA. 


«^    C.   D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


VITALIZED   PHOSPHITES, 

Co)nposccl  of  the  Nerre-Glriiij  Pyinciples  of  the  Or-Iiriiin  an  I  WJieat-Ger in. 

Physicians  have  pvesoribed  300,000  paelcages  with  tlie  best  results  in  all  forms  of  impaired  vitality,  mental  ex- 
haustion, or  weakened  digestion.  It  is  the  best  preventire  of  consuniiition  and  all  diseases  of  debility.  It  jj:ives 
strenijth,  rest,  and  sleep  to  infatits,  children,  and  adults,  by  feeding  the  brain  anil  nerves  with  the  food  Wwv  -vtii'lly 
reyuiie.    For  sale  by  Druggists  or  mail,  .«1.00.  F.  CROSBY,  664  &  666  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York. 


J^RNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 
Address 
CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass.        . 

J^DVVARD  B.  PERRY, 

PI.ANO   SOLOIST  AND   TE.ACH15E, 

■will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  10th  at  the 

Abtlst  Guild  Boom.s,  \o%\  Tremost  St.,  Bostos. 

CARLYLE  PETERS  ILEA, 

^  CONCERT  PIANIST  AND   TEACHER, 

Address  PETEESILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

i79  and  281  COLUMBUS  AVESUE,  BOSTO-X,  Ma-S."!. 

A^.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON,  ' 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 

7[X4i9-4.1/i5T^  UDERSDORFF,  ^ 

-'"  ^  so  BOYLSTON  STREET^  BOSTON. 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


Q     W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND    ORGAN   LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


jrriLLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST,' 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

157  Tremont  5tR"eet,  Boston,  Mass. 


^   L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porp07'a,  or  Old  Italiaii  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  Correilii  Arthursojt,  Mines.  Ar7imdt  and  Moiie. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


y[YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 


PUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 
-^                           FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  aud  5  o'clock. 


5. 


WHITNEY, 
ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


J^ILLIAM  J.  WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 

(■^ARL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and   all   occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

T„.r,„„c./ Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

L«'^°=''=  ■{  Orchestra ..CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
13^^  This  Department  has  charge  of  all  the  Pianos  used  in 
tile  Public  Schools  0/ Boston. 

TALKS  ON   ART. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT.    870,  paper,  ^1.00. 
^*#  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,post'2Jald  on  receipt 
of  2}'>'"ice  hy  the  -publishers, 

HOUGHTON.  JVOFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  }'ears  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  vakie  of  its  contents, — -varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  bnt  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literainre  s  including  from  time  to  time  : — • 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  publi-shed  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  inoral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


«ir  B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  VOCAL  CULTUBE,  READY 

BEADING  ar-d  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  fen  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  e.xtra  copy  to  the  j^erson  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIO 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COiSIPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly $5-75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Building 

News 8.00  "        « 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        •'  -  ^ 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  "  '^ 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide — . ..  3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlaiitic  portraits  of  LONGFELLOW,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Loweil,  and  Holmes  wilt  be  sent 
for  $/.oo  each  additional. 

J[^=  Specimen  copies  of  DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  3S3  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Lortng's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  P^OSIO. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.  "  Vol.  15  of  "The  Phil- 
osopMcal  Library."    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  ■|3.50. 


p  Dr.  Pole  divides  Ids  worl:  into  three  parts.  Under 
the  head  of  "The  Material  of  Music,"  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical 
nature  of  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
n.,  "  The  Elemeutaiy  Ai-rangements'of  the  Material," 
are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  musica 
sounds  by  steps  or  degrees  ;  musical  intervals  ;  history 
of  the  musical  scale  ;  the  theoretical  nature  of  the 
diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form  ;  the  ancient  modes  ; 
modern  tonaUty  ;  the  modern  diatonic  scale  as  influ- 
enced by  harmony ;  the  chromatic  scale  ;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "Structure  of  Music," 
Part  in.,  the  author  takes  up  the  subjects  of  melody, 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  devoting  five  chapters  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  volume  will  possess  extraordinaiy 
interest  and  value.  — JJosfon  Transcript. 

%*For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  ^  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


The  fact  that  already  about  70,000  Cabinet  or 
Parlor  Organs  are  yeairly  sold  in  the  United 
States  {nearly  tivice  as  many  as  of  piano-fortes) 
attests  tJieir  groicing  popularity. 


THE  FINER  DRAWING  ROOM  STYLES, 

MAS'ON  Sc   HAMLIN 
CABINET  ORGANS. 

Comparatively  few  musicians,  even,  have  kept  pace  with 
recent  improvements  In  reed  instruments  and  are  fully 
aware  of  the  excellence  now  attained  in  the  finer  styles, 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  JIason  &  Hamlin  Organ 
Co.  are  quite  unrivaled.  These  styles  must  not  be  judged 
hy  the  small  organs  so  largely  sold,  which  they  greatly 
excel.  It  is  principally  these  finer  styles  which  have  won 
lor  the  "Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  the  extraordinary  dis- 
tinctions awarded  them  at  EVEKY  GEEAT  WORLD'S 
XSDUSTP.IAL  EXHIBITION  A^T)  COMPAEISON  OF 
THE  BEST  PKODUCTIONS  OF  ALL  NATIONS  FOK 
THIETEEN  TEAES;  being  the  only  highest  awards  to 
any  American  organs  at  any  one.  It  is  one  of  these  which 
led"  Dr.  Feaxz  Liszt  to  characterize  the  Mason  &  Hamlin 
Organs  not  only  as  "  matchless,"  hut  as  "  unrivaled,"  and 
which  led  the  distinguished  ©tto  Xakweska,  of  Berlin, 
to  declare  them  "the  most  excellent  of  instruments," 
adding:  "They  are  capahle  of  giving  the  finest  tone  color- 
ing; and  no  other  instrument  so  enraptures  tlie  player." 
Theodoke  Thomas  testifies  that  musicians  generally 
rank  these  organs  very  high,  far  above  all  others,  in  which 
opinion  he  hiniseU  fully  concurs.  •  OLE  Bull  found  them 
so  superior  as  to  draw  from  him  the  declaration  that 
"  Their  fine  quality  of  tone  is  in  contrast  with  that  of 
othet  reed  organs."  The  distinguished  tenor,  Italu  Cam- 
yxstsi  in  a  note  to  the  manufacturers,  as  he  was  about 
leaving  this  country  recently,  wrote:  "Having  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  and  use  your  organs,  while  singing  in 
your  countr}',  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  their  ad- 
mirable qualities.  They  excel  all  similar  instruments  of 
which  1  have  any  knowledge.  But  you  have  better  proof 
of  my  opinion  of  them  than  even  this  expression,  in  the 
fact  that  I  have  just  ptirchascd  one  to  take  with  me  to 
Italy."  Hundreds  of  similar  opinions  from  distinguished 
musicians  have  accumiUated  in  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turers. 

A  recent  beautiful  invention,  which  the  Mason  &  Ham- 
lin Co.  are  now  introducing,  greatly  improves  the  key 
action  of  such  instnunents,  lightening  the  touch,  hereto- 
fore difficult  when  many  sUips  were  used,  one-half,  and 
still  more  improving  it  in  other  respects. 

THEKINEK  DUAWING-EOOM  STYLES  of  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs  are  furnished  in  crises  of  Black  WaI/- 
>CT  Mahooasy,  Ash  and  Ebo.xizku,  plain  to  very  ele- 
gant, some  with  pipe-organ  tops.    They  have  from  Tjim- 

TEE>'tOTWE>'TY-THItEK8T*»I'S;  SOme  With  TWO  3rA.NL'ALS 

and  Fi;i.L  pedal  base.  Net  wuces  are  from  §200  to 
S900. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Co.  also  mannfacture  a  variety  of 
styles  of  fine  organs  for  churches  where  greatest  power, 
as  well  as  variety  is  required;  they  also  regularly  make  a 
large  variety  of  small  organs,  from  S31  up;  all  of  which 
are  of  very  highest  excellence. .  Organs  are  furnished  for 
monthly  or  quarterly  payments,  Su  and  ujiwards. 

iLLUSTiyiTED  Catalooi.f.s,  »  pp.,  iUi,  With  prices  and 
circolars  containing  much  useful  information,  sent  free. 

We  eepeciatli/  iiirlle  all  persons  taking  any  interest  in 
guch  mallert  to  visit  our  warerooms  and  examine  these 
organs.    It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  exhilnt  them. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

IM  Trcrnoiit  St.,  BO.S'IO^^;  lu  KiLst  Fourteenth  St.  (Union 
Square),  XEW  YOKK;  149  Waeash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE, 

LUNCH  COUNTER. 

FANCY  OYSTERS, 
PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS. 

Table  d'hote  dinner,  from  i  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place,  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a 
first-class  Kestaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for 
prompt  service;  also,  Private  Dining  Rooms  for  families  or 
parties  after  concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of 
good  cooking. 

WINE  AN1>  CIGAXtS  of  my  own  importation. 
0:pen  till  12  o'cloclc,  P.  31. 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Stillwatet'  Tt-ayedy, 

A   Novel.     By  Thomas   Bailey  Aldeich,   author  of 

"Prudence  Palfrey,"  *'  Majorie  Daw,"  etc.  1  vol.  liimo. 

S1.50. 

In  this  novel  Mr.  Aldrich's  power  and  charm  as  a  story- 
teller are  shown  most  attractively.  The  life  and  charac- 
ters of  a  New  England  manufacturing  town  are  depicted 
with  singular  accuracy  and  felicity;  the  smouldering  dis- 
content among  working-men  and  the  strike  in  which  it 
culminated,  are  portrayed  with  admirable  skill;  while 
the  tragedy  itself,  the  unraveling  of  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding it,  and  the  love  which  illuminates  the  whole 
story,  are  described  with  the  firm  and  delicate  touch  in 
which  air.  Aldrich  is  almost  unrivalled.  Both  the  story 
and  the  exquisite  grace  and  skill  with  which  it  is  told, 
cannot  fail  to  make  it  very  popular. 

^*#  For  sale  hy  HooJcsellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipA  of 
pj'ice  by  the  Puhlisfiers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


ALFRED  MUDGE  &  SON, 

PLAIN  AND  OItXA3IENTAL 

BOOK  A'ND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

Sri  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MUSICAL  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY. 


OOKS. 


&  HOPELESS   CASE.      A  Novel.      By  Edgar 

Fawcett.      "Little    Classic"    style,    flexible 

covers,  SI. 25. 

A  thoroughly  delightful  novel,  keen,  witty,  and  emi- 
nently American. —  Boston  Traveller. 

A  society  novel,  charmingly  written.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  books  of  the  season.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

THE    TRAGEDY    OF    THE    UNEXPECTED,  and 

other   Stories.     By   Noka    I'erry,   author   of 

"After  the  Ball,"  "Her  Lover's  Friend,"  etc. 

"  Little  Classic  "  style.     $1.25. 

There  is  a  magnetism  about  these  stories  and  a  vraisem- 
blance,  which  make  a  vivid  impression  upon  one'?  mind. 
With  60  much  couversatioual  power  and  so  keen  a  sense  of 
Fituatious  aud  knack  at  plot,  the  writer  ought  to  be  able  to 

write  a  charming  novel Slight  as  the  touch  seems, 

there  is  a  hint  of  that  strength,  a  little  flash  of  that  torch 
that  lighted  "  Alter  the  Ball  "  and  "  ller  Lover's  Friend." 
—  J£n^iis/i  LelUr. 

CERTAIN  DANGEROUS  TENDENCIES  IN  AMER- 
ICAN LIFE,  aud  Other  Papers.     16mo,  ^1.25. 
This  book,  from  begiuniug  to  end,  is  bright,  readable, 
and  suggestive.     The  writer  sees  so  much,  and  sees  it  so 
veritably  with  his  own  eyes,  that  his  book  is  sure  of  a 
wide  reading  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  social  aud 
political  development  of  the  country.  —  iVeMi   York  Thnes. 
For  many  reasons  the  book  ought  to  have  a  wide  circu- 
lation, it  id  so  square-headed  and  full  of  clear  common 
sense.  —  Cincinnati   Commercial. 

TALES  OF  A  WAYSIDE  INN.     By  H.  W.  Long- 

FtLLOw.    tvuw  for  tlie  first  time  gathered  into 

a  volume  by  themselves.     SI. 25. 

The  "  Wayside  Inn  ''  of  Sudbury  town  has 
become  one  of  the  classic  structures  of  literary 
history,  somewliat  like  tlie  "  Tabard  Lin,"  from 
which  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  sallied  forth 
through  the  sunlight  of   Chaucer's  imagination. 

The  interlocutors  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  "  Tales  " 
sing  various  songs,  but  the  marvelous  charm  of 
Mr.  Longfellow's  own  tone  pervades  them  all. 

THE  GOLDEN  LEGEND.  By  II.  W.  Longfel- 
low. Neiv  Edition.  $1.01). 
The  faith  aud  supersiition  of  the  Middle  Ages 
have  never  been  portrayed  more  picturesquely 
aud  eifectively  tliau  in  tliis  dramatic  poem,  which 
has  been  read  aud  admired  wherever  English  lit- 
erature and  the  name  of  Mr.  Longfellow  are 
known. 

THE   MANLINESS    OF   CHRIST.     By   Thomas 

HuGUES,  autlior  of  "  Tom   Brown  at  Rugby," 

etc.     $1,00  ;  cheap  edition,  paper,  25  cents. 

Simple,  sympathetic,  and  flensible.  with  no  cant  on  the 
one  hand  and  no  timorous  uabeliof  on  the  other.  —  Liter- 
ary World. 

Without  any  attempt  at  such  narrative  as  gave  fascina- 
tion to  "  Tom  IJrown,"  it  has  to  the  full  the  same  moral 
qualities  which  made  the  high  value  of  that  charmiog 
frtury.  It  is  a  good  book  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young 
Ann;ricau. —  ^cribmr^s  hlonlkly. 

EVERY-DAY   ENGLISH.    By  RicnAUD  Grant 
WiJiTfc:.      \-l\no,  S2.00. 
A  book  of  great  v^iliio  to  all  who  appreciate 

accuracy  and  iitncsa  in  the  use  of  language.  It 
treats  many  pointH  in  speech,  writing,  griimmar, 
aud  special  words  and  phnusofl,  and  is  written 
with  60  much  humor  tliat  it  ia  as  entoriaining  as 
it  \A  aseful. 


WORDS    AND    THEIR    USES.       By    Eichard 

Gkant    White.      New   and    revised    edition. 

12mo,  S2.00. 

We  take  leave  of  this  interesting  volume  with  thanfes  to 
the  author  for  the  valuable  service  which  he  has  rendered 
to  the  KnglLsh  language  in  pointing  out  the  abuses  to 
which  it  has  been  made  subject,  and  the  errors  which  are 
of  common  occurrence  in  ita  colloquial  and  literary  use.  — 
New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  a  good  hand-book  for  the  reading  man  to  keep  be- 
fore him.  —  Charlton  Lewie,  Ph.  D.,  in  The  Galaxy. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  MAR- 
BLEHEAD.  By  Samuel  Koax>s,  Jr.  Fally 
illustrated.     8vo,  S3.50. 

Mr.  Roads  has  done  for  the  traditional  history  of  his  na- 
tive tow'u  what  Gilbert  White  did  for  the  natural  history 
of  Selborne.  The  quaint  people  live  anew  in  his  narra- 
tive; traditions  are  traced  to  their  soun-e  and  made  to 
enliven  the  sober  statements  of  hi.-^tory  ;  the  reader  is  able 
to  see  for  himself  how  the  Marbleheadera  became  a  pecul- 
iar and  characteristic  people  from  the  beginning.  —  New 
York  Times. 

MACATJLAY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  New  Riv- 
erside Kdilion.  Primed  on  tinted  and  laid 
paper,  and  tastefully  bound.  A  comidete  edi- 
tiun,  containing  full  indexes,  a  Memoir  of  Ma- 
caulay  by  Dean  BIilman,  and  a  Bioj,''rapliic;U 
ami  Critical  Es.^ay  ou  Jlacaulay  by  Mr.  E.  i'. 
Whipple.  Witb'Stcel  i'ortrait. 
The  History  of  England.  4  vols.  $5.00. 
Critical,  Historical,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

3  vul.s.  t.'l.T.'). 
Speecties  aud  Poems.     1  vol.  $1,23. 
Complete  scis,  S  vols,  crowu  8vo,  $10.00. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  his  poetry,  his  speeches  in 
pui-liainont,  or  his  uiore  brilliant  essays  are  the  most 
charuiing.  —  .\LIS0N. 

ADIRONDACK  STORIES.  Eight  stories  describ- 
ing life  tiud  experience  in  the  Adirondacks. 
By  P.  Deming.     75  cents. 

They  are  written  by  a  person  native  to  the  region,  whose 
views  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  dilTereut  from  those  of 
the  casual  visitor.  The  reader  is  impressed  with  the  gen 
uineness  of  the  whole  narrative.  There  is  no  elaborate  de- 
scription of  scenery  or  of  the  life  in  the  woods,  but  the  char 
acter  of  both  is  admirably  conveyed.  —  Hunford  Courcnt. 

ROCKY    MOUNTAIN   HEALTH    RESORTS:    An 

Analytical  Study  of  Uijj,h  AltiLmleii  in  Uela- 
tion  to  the  Arrerit  of  Clnouic  rulmonary  Dis- 
ease. By  CiiAKLES  Denison,  iM.  I).  With  a 
Climatic  Map  of  the  liiiistern  Slope  of  the 
Kocky  Mountain.s,  and  an  Kxaiuinatiou  Chart. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.50;  i);\])er,  41. OU. 

The  attributes  of  climate  have  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  the  author,  and  his  work  will  not  only  be  found 
valuable  to  the  physician,  but  will  make  a  perviceitblo 
guide-book  to  the  invalid  able  to  seek  renewal  of  health 
by  change  of  residence.  Tabh-ft  and  charts  accompany  the 
volume,  and  camping  and  excursion  ealimates  to  the  va 
rious  puiuta  are  also  furnished. —  tS**.  Louis  (Huhe-Detn 
ocrat. 

CONFIDENCE.     By   IIbnut   Jamt;s,  Jn.,  author 

of  "  The  Amcncan,"  "  Daisy  Miller/'  etc.  SI. 50. 

Altogether  '*  Confidence  ''  is  a  fascinating  novel.    The 

reader  will  inevitably   bo   interen*.ed,  and    having   begun 

will  not  lay  it  down  until  the  end.  —  Bostoii  Traveller. 

The  book  is  likely  to  have  a  wide  populaHty  ;  Im  per- 
flonagOH,  their  moodw  and  their  oxerci^eH,  belong  Htrif  tly  to 
the  domain  of  every-day  life,  and  they  are  liandled  with 
all  Mr.  James's  accustomed  originality,  insiuht  and  ana- 
lytical BkiU.  —  Edinburt;k  Scotsman 


%*  For  sale  hy  Booksdlen,    Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hy  the  Puhhshen, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PIANO  FORTES 

Date  from  1S49,  and  now  number  over  22,000.    They 

have  been  widely  known  and  universall}""  commended. 
The  newly-orgauized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  secnring  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
"With  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  iises 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAK  J^  AI>YAjNfCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  haTe  also,  hesides   the    SQUARE   GRANDS,  the 
.  COTTAGE  PIAJ<0,  upright  iu  form,  of  6i  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,   Boston, 


NEW  BOOKS. 


EDGAR  ALLAIS^  POE 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Kssay.  By  Edmund  Clatv 
ESCE  Stedmax,  author  oE  "  Victorian  Poets,"  etc.  With 
iSae  portrait  of  Foe.  Printed  on  linen  paper,  with  red- 
letter  title-page,  bound  in  vellum.    $1.00. 

This  beiutifui  little  volume  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
admiration  of  lovers  of  handsome  books. 

XXXVI  LYRICS   AND   XII  SONNETS., 

Selected  from  *'  Cioth  of  Gold  "  and  '*  Flower  and  TJiorn" 
By  T.  B.  ALDRrcH.  Printed  on  liuea  paper,  with  illumi- 
nated title-page  and  flexible  vellum  covers,    ©1.00. 

An  exceedingly  beautiful  edition  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  choi- 
cest lyrics. 

LONGFELLOW'S   WORKS. 

New  Cambridge  Edition.  Revised  and  completed  to 
1880. 

The  Poetical  Works  comprise  all  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
Poems  published  up  to  1«80,  including  "  Christus "  (but 
not  the  translation  of  Dante's  J>iWiie  Comedy).  With  a 
■fine  Portrait.  In4  vols,  crown  Svof^  Cloth,  gilt  top,  §9.00; 
half  calf,  $18.00;  morocco,  $12.00. 

The  Prose  Works  comprise  "Hyperion"  "Kavanagh," 
and  "Outre  Mer."  In  two  vols,  crown  Svo.  Cloth,  silt 
top,  Si.SO  ;  half  calf,  §9.00  ;  morocco,  S2i.O0. 

BERT  HARTE'S  POEMS. 

DIAMOND   EDITION. 

An  entirely  new  edition  of  Mr.  Harte's  Poetical  Works, 
from  new  plates,  and  containing  his '' Poeins,"  "East  and 
West  Poems."  and  "  Echoes  of  the  Foot-Hills."    i^X.W. 

A  very  desirable  and  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Harte's  unique 
poems. 

*#*  For  sale  by  bo'^Jcsellers- 
price  by  the  puillsUers, 


Sent, postpaid,  on  receipt  of 

HOUGHTON",  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   18G7. 

,  Not  more   than  from   three  to  four 
pupils  iu  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Tliorough  £asS;  etc.,  to 
iasure  the  pupil  afijiished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

"Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  tbe  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognizeiJ  as  the  only  violin-schoor 
In  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  Septeiuber,  November, 
Februai-y,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EIOHBURG,  Director. 


THE    CHICKERING 


OVER    55,000    fWIADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  iustrurasnts  have  been  greatly  rednced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  first-class 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly 'payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 

PIANOS    TUIHiED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

^     CHIGKBRING  &  SONS, 


156  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW"  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  Fikst  Established  in  thS  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND   CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Cormois- 
seurs,  a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  18S0. 


THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

MAjSIUFACTUKED  by  the  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Oliurch  Street,  New  York. 

DRY  PROCESS  OF  COPYING. 

We  respectfully  call  tlie  attention  of  Musicians  to  our  Neiv"  Method  of  Copying,  by  -n^hieli  an  original  writing 
of  Music,  etc.,  cau^be  copied  by  any  person  a.  great  number  of  times,  saving  tlie  expense  and  time  of  manuscript 
reduplication,  litUograpliing  or  any  of  tlie  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copying  bitlierto  in  use.  To  Organists  and 
Leaders  of  cliurcb-cholrs,  Urcbestral  Conductors,  Band-masters,  musical  organizations,  and  musicians  generally  — 
all  who  bave  any  use  for  duplicate  or  manifold  copies  of  music,  the  Hektograpli  will  be  found  invaluable,  as  from 
one  original  copy  made  in  tUe  Hektograpb  ink,  it  will  give  back  from  fifty  t*i  one  hundred  perfect  copies.  Tbe  Hek- 
tograpli is  already  in  use  by  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Organist-s,  Orchestral  Conductors,  and  ^Musical  Societies. 

We  are  prepared  to  SLiply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  Hektograpb  ink,  and  also 
with  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

For  Prices  aoid  otrUor  particulara,  send  for  Oircularv 


u 
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New  Music  Books!! 

AIHA  Operaby  Verdi,  (-92.00).  Just  published.  This 
HIUHi  "n-ell-known  opera  is  got  up  in  attractive  style, 
and  the  price  is  low  for  the  amount  of  music  furnished. 
The  quaint  Egyptian  story,  with  its  accompanying  bril- 
liant music  by  this  celebrated  comi>oser,  will  render  this 
a  valuable  acquisition. 

PURIQTMflQ  ^  Cantata  by  A.  C.  Gutterson. 
UnnEO  I  IVEHOi  (Sl.OO).  is  of  fair  length  for  public 
performance,  has  17  numbers,  including  songs,  choruses, 
etc.,  and  good  and  interesting  programme  and  music. 

FALL  OF  JERUSALEM.  lrH'E?"p*^ruK 

Depicts  the  fall  of  the  great  city  as  foretold  by  Jeremiah, 
and  is  solemn  and  musically  rich  in  character. 

CHOIRS  AND  SINGING  CLASSES  ^'IKX^e'Aor 

books:  Voice  of  "Worship  (Sl.dO),  by  L.  O.  Emerson; 
Temple  'Sl.OO),  by  AV.  O.  Perkins;  and  Method  for 
Singing  Classes  (60  cts.),  by  A.  N.  Johnson. 

C HOIKS  ivill  flu,d   no  hettcp  Anthem-book  than 
our  neTv 

AMEBICAN  ANTHEM-BOOK  (S1.25),by  Jo/iJison,  Tenney 
and  Abbey,  or  ElIEESON'S  ANTHEM-BOOK  (S1.26),  by 
L.    O.  EmersoH,  or  ANTHEM   HAP.P  (.51.25),  tiy  W.   0. 
I'erldns. 
Specimen  copies  of  any  book  mailed  for  above  prices. 

OLIVER  DITSOK  &  CO.,  Boston. 

NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES .A.  E.  Ropes. 

BREAK  BRE.IK J.  F.  Rudolphsen. 

LAST  GREETING H.  Levi. 

OH,  FISHER  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME J.  Barnet. 

SPRINGTIME E.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT..  Wm.  E.  Apthorp. 
Published  by 

CARL   PRUFER, 

34  West  Street,  Boston. 

VASSAR   COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  EITTER,  Director. 

An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsle. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL.  D.  D.,  President. 


The  Bernliard  Llstemann  Concert  Party. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
E.  M.  HEINDL, 
JOHN  MULLALY, 


F.  LISTEMANN, 
ALEX.  HEINDL, 
H.  A.  GREENE, 


Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Boston. 


VOCAL  CULTURE. 


T/ie  Cultivation  of  tlie  Voice  in  Elocution. 

By  Jajies  E.  Murdoch  &  William  Russell. 
Price.     ....     SI. 25. 


The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  the  groundwork 
of  practical  elocution,  and  ■whatever  explanations  are 
needed  for  the  training  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  voice.  The  skill  with  Avhich  this  object  is 
accomplished  is  attested  by  the  greot  and  permanent  pop- 
ularity of  the  "work. 

Qlie  authors,  experienced  and  accomplished  practitioners 
In  their  capital  vocation,  know  well  what  is  wanted  by  the 
Btadent  to  promote  his  acquirement  of  those  noble  and 
captivating  vocal  graces  so  luminously  set  forth  by  Rush. 
Their  rules  and  exercises  for  developing,  increasing,  and 
improving  their  voice  in  volume,  quality,  compass,  and 
significance,  are  excellent  and  practicable.  What  is  said 
of  the  invigorating,  health-inspiring  effects  of  vocal  train- 
ing is  truth  well  told,  and  well  worth  remembering.— A^ew 
York  Mirror. 

•«•  For  sale  by  booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  by  the  publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


STORIES  AKD   ROMANCES. 

By  HoRAf-T,  E.  Sf  T;r>DKR,  author  of  the  **  Dwellers  In 
Five-Sisters*  Court,"  etc.    SJ.2.'>, 

C'iNTKNTS.  —  Ltft«^er  from  the  T-ast  Centnry:  A  ITousc 
of  Entertainment;  Accidentally  Overlicard;  A  Ifanl  Bar- 
gain; A  Story  of  the  SeJge  of  iJoHton;  Matthew.  Mark. 
Lnke.  and  -John;  Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  .Same? 
IsoJKHly  »  rjn.aineB9. 

Eight  Rtories  told  with  so  much  grace  and  humor  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  popular. 

HOUGHTON,  ilU-TLnf  &  CO.,  Boston. 


KNAPP'S™J°f 


Conlolns  insredicnli  never  boforc  uned  lo  n  remedy  for  stTectiont  of  thu 
ll,n.»  und  vo.cc.  Purely  veKftililo;  vigorous  in  (heir  nction ; larWiTc..  to 
infant  or  adult;  and  invaluable  to  si„ser«  and  .peakem.  C.-onven,ent  to 
earn-  .nnd  ur.e.  From  Oru[:;,'ihta,  price  ;«  cents;  or  addresfi  E.  A.  OLDfl 
P.  O.  Box  2895,  New  YorK.  "i.i'H, 

■'77ie  H!i>lnry  or  n  Vmcc  Lost  and  Won* 
atnt,  po:'t-puiii,'On  application. 


'  by  Eev.  H.  W.  Knapp,  D.  S., 


Tremont  Temple. 

This  beautiful  hall  will  be  re-opened  and  dedicated  to 
music  by  the  following  performances: 

The  Handel  &  Haydn  Society, 

MONDAY,  October  11, 

MESSIAH. 

Solos  by  Miss  LILLIAN  BAILKY,  soprano  (lier  first 
appearance  in  Boston  since  lier  return  from  London): 
Miss  EMILY  ^V'lNANT,  conlralto, 
Mr.  WM.  .1.  WINCH,  tenor, 

Mr.  MYKON  W.  WHITNEY,  basso. 

WEDNESDAY,  October  13, 

ELIJAH. 

Solos  by  Miss  FANNY  KELLOGG,  soprano. 
Miss  EMILY'  WINANT,  contralto, 

Mr.  CHAKLES  K.  ADAMS,  tenor, 

Mr.  JOHN  F.  TYINCH,  basso. 
The  New  Org-an  built  liy  Messrs.  Hook  ^  Hastings.    A 
Large  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 

Conductor.  Carl  Zerrahu."  Organist,  B.  J.  LANG. 
Secured  seats  at  .?l,im,  $1..5()  and  .S2.00,  for  sale  at  Tre- 
mont Temple  on  and  after  Ihursday,  September  30.    The 
performances  -will  begin  at  T..30. 

Tuesday  Eveiiiiiar.    October  12, 


By 


Grand 


ran 

the  PHILHARMONIC  OKCIIESTRA. 


BEKNHAED  LISTEMANN,  Conductor. 
Due  announcement  will  be  made  of  the  sale  of  tickets 
for  the  Phi]]iarmoi>ic  concert. 


MADAME  SEJLEK'S  SCHOOL, 

Gf  Vocal  k\  &  iostriiiiieotal  iosio, 

llOi  Walnut  St.,  PhilailelpliUi,  Pa. 

As  the  enlargement  of  the  plans  and  aims  of  the  school 
brings  increased  duties  and  responsibilities.  Madame 
Seller  has  called  to  the  directorship  the  services  of  Mr.  S 
H.  Blakeslee,  late  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  by  whose 
management  it  is  believed  the  school  Avill  reap  "new  re- 
wards. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Piano-Forte,  Tiolin,  and  all  Or- 
chestral   Instruments,  Elocution,   Acoustics  and 
Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Organs,  /Esthetics 
and  History  of  Music,  Oratorio.  Church  Music,  Itudenients 
of  Music.  Sight  Beading,  Operatic  Tr,aining,  and 
the  French,  German,  and  Italian  Languages. 
For  catalogue  containing  full  information. 
Address,  S.  H.  BLAKESLEE,  Director, 

1104  \l'a!nut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


The  "Globe"  Hawthorne. 

A  new  addition  of  the  complete  works  of  Nathaxiel 
Hawthorne,  uniform  with  the  ■•  Globe"  CoopEit,  liicii- 
Exs,  and  Wavkhlv,  which  have  proved  so  widelv  popular. 
It  contains  all  of  Hiwllionies  Works, —Novels  Short 
Stories,  Trarvel  Essays,  Note-Books  and  Books  tor  Chil- 
dren. 6  volumes,  wiou  21  Illuslrations.  Kolil  onhj  in  Sets 
Price  of  sets:  in  cloth,  Sli) ;  half  calf,  §25. 

*«*  For  sale  by  booksellers.    .Sent  pnsUmid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  bi/  Ike  Piiblis/ters, 

HOUGIITON,  MIFFLIN,  &  CO.,  Boston. 


SOM£  FAMOUS  SONGS. 

An  Art-Historical  Sketch. 
By  FANNIE  ItAYJIONU  lilTTEE.    So  cents. 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

An  ArM-Iistorical  Study. 
By  FANNIE  KAYMOKD  KITTEK.    2.>  cents. 

MUSIC  AND   MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  Criticisms. 
By  KOBEET  SCHUJIANN.    Edited,  translated,  and  an- 
notated by  Fjixxv  Eaymoxd  Ei-jti;i',. 

Fir.st  series,  third  edition,  Hi.ir,.     A  second  series  will 
shortly  be  issued. 

EDAVARD  SCHUBEKTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 
WILLIAM  RE1?\'ES,  London. 


THE  VOICE, 

Official  organ  Mnsic  Tenchcrs'  JS'alionui  Association,  is 
devoted  to  voice  culture  in  singing,  reading  and  sijeaking; 
tells  how  to  treat 

STUTTERING, 

Stammering,  and  otlier  vocnl  defects;  contains  letters 
from  specch-sull'erers,  biograjdiical  sketches  of  nuisioians, 
elocutionists,  and  orators,  the  liistory  of  and  essays  on 
manic,  hints  on 

ELOCUTION, 

Articles  on  spelling  reform,  and  translation  of  German 
and  French  methods  and  writings,  e.vplains  prijiciplcs  and 
utility  of 

VISIBLE  SPEECH. 

Published  monthly,  .SI  a  yc.ir;  single  copy,  10  cents.  .Scud 
for  ijrospcctiu).    A<hh'C83 

'E.lHiAll  a.  WEUNKK,  Albany,  N.  V. 


MME. BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepareil  tor  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Boom. 


]\^JSS  HELEN  £>.  OJiVJS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE    PIANOFORTE. 
Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.).  .Jamaica  Plain 
References:  B.  .J.  Lang,  J.  S.  Iiwight. 


MLSS  LUC  IE  HOMER, 

Pupil  of  jSIadame  VrARDOT  Gaecia, 
Receives  pupils  in  Singing  and  the  Cultivation  of  the 

Voice,  at 
No.  747  Tkejiont  Street,  Boston. 


Jl^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 
2lS  East  Temli  Street,  New  York  City. 


(J  A.  SHA  W,  Madison,   Wis. 

Compositions  Furnished  for  Special  Occasions. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


QEOKCE    T.  BULLING. 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HARMONY. 
E^"  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  luaU,   Ad- 
di'ess,  care 

AiLERicAN  Art  Journal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


MR.  C.  F.  WEBBER, 

INSTRUCTOR     OF     RESPIR.-\TORY      AND    VOCAL 

TECHNOLOGY  AND  SINGING. 
Hotel  Bovlston,  Corner  Tre.mont  and  Boylston  Sts. 
(Use  the  Elevator  ) 
Those  dasiring  to  pursue  a  substantial  course  o£  study  are  in- 
vited  to  call  between  eleven  and  twelve,  or  send  for  circular. 


BOSTON    MUSIC    HAI,!,. 


MISS    ANNIE    LOUISE    CAKY, 

AUGUST   WILHELMJ,  , 

HERE    EAEAEL    JOSEFPT, 
W.  C.   TOWER,  and 

THE   TEMPLE   QU.AKUEXTE. 

Monday  and  Friday  Evenings,  Oct.  4th  and 
8tli,  and  Saturday  Afternoon,  Oct.  9tli. 
Admission  Sl.OO.    Reserved  Seats  50  cents  extra.    For 
sale  at  the  hall  on  and  after  Thursday,  Sept.  16th. 


HARVARD   iiUolCxlL,  ASSOCIATION. 

Eight  Symphony  Concerts. 

Music  Hall,  on  Thursday  Afternoons, 

November  18,  Decerabor  2, 16,  January  6,  20, 

February  .J,  17,  March  3. 
CARL  ZERRAHN,  Conductor.      BERNHARa  LISTEMANN,  Violin  Leader. 

SEASON  TICKETS,  with  Reserved  Seats,  $8.00 

For  further  particulars  see  prospectus,  which,  with  sub- 
scription lists  may  be  found  at  the  Music  llall,  at  Chiolt- 
erings,  and  the  principal  music  stores  until  November  S. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 

LONBON  :  -  Eeeves.       NEW  *OEK.  -  Schuberth. 


AVo  conlially  congratulate  Alad.amo  Hitter  and  her  En- 
glishspeaking  readers,  on  the  production  of  this  mo^t  in- 
teresting and  dclithtfvil  volume. —  7iVa,  London. 

There  are  two  musical  writers  whose  works  and  names 
rank  with  those  of  the  liigliest  literary  authority,  such  as 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Sainte  Heuve;  tli'cy  arc  Hobert  Schu- 
mann and  Kicliard  Wagner. —  A'rt<in«,  Now  York. 

This  book  sjiarkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Flores- 
tan's  rhajisody  strike  chords  in  the  readers  heart  which 
vibrate  for  hours  after  its  perusal  liricf  as  is  Mailaiuo 
Hitter's  annexed  sketch  of  Sclium.ann's  lileand  ch.'iracler 
it  is  convincingly  ,iusl  and  trulhful.  An  inlerosting  liead 
of  Scliumann,  idmlfigraphiid  frnni  an  original  portrait  by 
liendcm.ann,  entirely  dlllcrent  from  tlmse  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  presented  to  Mrs,  Hitler  l)y  Madam-i  Clara 
Schujnann,  auconipauies  the  volume.—  (J'ot'/i/, ISew  York. 
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All  the  articles  n<it  credited  to  other  publications  were  ex- 
pressly xorittenfor  this  Journal, 

Published  fortnightly  by  Houghtok,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.    Price,  lo  cents  a  number  ,*  S^.jo  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  Carl  Pruefer,  jo  JVest  Street,  A. 
Williams  &  Co.,  2Sj  Washington  Street,  A.  K.  Loking, 
J69  Washington  Street,  and  by  the  Publishers ;  in  New  York 
by  A.  Bkextaxo,  Jr.,  s9  Union  Square,  and  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  21  Astor  Place;  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  H. 
Boxer  &  Co.,  1102  Chestnut  Street;  in  Chicago  by  the  Chi- 
cago Music  Company,  J12  State  Street. 


FRANZ  LISZT. 
....  Franz  Liszt  was  boru  in  the  3'ear  of 
the  comet,  1811,  October  22,  in  tlie  village  of 
Raiding,  near  Oedenburg  in  Hungary.  His 
father,  Adam  Liszt,  the  descendant  of  a 
noble  family,  which,  however,  had  renounced 
its  title  of  nobility  in  consequence  of  reduced 
circumstances,  held  there  the  position  of  ac- 
countant of  Prince  Esterhazy.  Being  a 
zealous  friend  of  music,  playing  several  in- 
struments himself,  he  recognized  the  early 
manifestations  of  his  child's  endowment  and, 
at  his  urgent  entreaties,  began  instruction 
Three  years  later  little  Franz  had  already 
with  him  in  his  sixth  year,  on  the  pianoforte. 
'  played  in  the  concerts  at  Oedenburg  and 
Presburg,  winning  the  admiration  of  his 
hearers  to  such  a  degree,  that  several  Hun- 
garian magnates  offered  at  once  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  his  education  through  a  stipend 
of  a  thousand  gulden  for  six  years. 
-  Father  and  son  at  once  I'esorted  to  Vienna 
after  the  former  had  resigned  his  place,  and 
the  work  of  education  was  energetically 
pushed  on  under  the  direction  of  Czerny  and 
Salieri  in  piano  playing  and  in  composition. 
On  the  13th  of  April,  1823,  the  music-loving 
imperial  city  heard  Franz  Liszt  for  the  first 
time.  The  extremely  favorable  result  of  this 
first  concert,  which  won  for  the  genial  boy 
the  high  reward  of  the  embrace  of  Beethoven, 
who  did  him  tlie  honor  to  bejiresent,  afforded 
him,  in  connection  with  a  second  concert,  the 
means  of  completing  liis  artist  outfit  in  Paris. 
On  his  way  there  he  appeared  in  Stuttgart 
and  in  Munich  and  was  greeted  as  a  "  second 
Mozart."  The  coveted  reception  into  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  was  refused  him,  as  a 
foreigner,  by  Cherubini,  in  spite  of  a  bril- 
liantly passed  examination  ;  but  in  Paer  and 
Reicha  he  found  active  furtherers  and  guides 
of  his  youthful  strivings.  He  was  soon  the 
feted  hero  of  the  day,  the  favorite  of  the 
musical  aristocracy,  and  the  Parisian  journals 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  the  phe- 
nomenal talent  which  "  knew  no  longer  any 
rival."  As  a  composer,  too,  in  which  capacity 
he  had  already  excited  the  attention  of  Salieri 
in  Vienna,  he  now  came  forward  publicly,  and 
in  the  year  1825  brought  out  at  the  Academic 
Royale  a  one-act  opera  :  "  Don  Sancho,  or 
the  Castle  of  Love,"  which  was  so  well  re- 
ceived that  Nourrit,  who  represented  the 
leading  role,  took  up  tlie  yonng  composer  in 
his  arms  and  -  bore  him  before  the  shouting 
public. 

Journeys  mto  the  provinces,  into  England 
and  Switzerland,  brought  hini  new  triumphs. 

[We  translate  from  tlie  article:  "Franz  Liszt,  a  Musical 
CUaracter  Portrait,"  by  La  JLiRA,  in  the  Gartenlaube. 


Then  suddenly  his  faithful,  provident  father 
died,  and  the  3'outh  of  sixteen  saw  himself 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  Speedily 
he  summoned  to  himself,  to  Paris,  his  mother, 
to  whom  he  cleaved  with  all  the  devotion  of 
his  heart  until  her  end,  and'  laid  at  her  feet 
100,000  francs,  all  that  he  had  saved  up 
thus  far,  as  a  welcome  greeting,;  this  made 
the  evening  of    her  life  secure  from  care. 

Religious  scruples  and  internal  conflicts, 
questions  of  political  principles  and  party, 
philosophical  and  general  studies,  which  latter 
won  for  liini  tlie  much  admired  universality 
of  his  intellectual  culture,  occupied  him  dur- 
ing the  next  years.  Not  only  an  artistic  tal- 
ent and  development,  but  in  combination  with 
them  a  comprehensive  culture  of  the  mind 
and  character  are,  according  to  his  view,  the 
conditions  and  supjjorters  of  the  true  artist 
life.  He  would  liave  all  virtuosity  regarded 
"  only  as  the  means,  and  not  the  end."  If  vir- 
tuositj'  before  him  h.ad  run  into  not  much  more 
than  mere  finger  facilitj',  he  appeared,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Dehn,  the  cele- 
brated harmonist,  as  "  the  first  who  gave  an 
inner  meaning  to  the  technique  so  remarkably 
developed  through  himself,  the  first  who 
used  it  to  a  higher  end."  The  high  superi- 
ority of  his  art  was  evident  at  once,  when,  on 
the  occasion  of  Thalberg's  appearance  in 
Paris,  he  entered  into  a  competition  with  h'im 
and  came  oft'  victorious.  "  Thalberg  is  the 
first,  but  Liszt  the  onl}',"  was  the  decision  of 
the  company,  to  which  the  critics  were  not 
slow  "to  assent.  And  he  has  remained  the 
Only  to  this  day. 

It  was  his  principle  as  a  director,  that  "tlie 
task  of  a  capellmeister  consists  in  making 
himself  so  far  as  possible  superfluous  and 
vanishing  out  of  sight  with  his  function  so 
far  as  he  can."  So,  too,  in  his  activity 
as  a  teacher  he  left  to  each  one's  indi- 
viduality the  greatest  freedom  in  develop- 
ment. He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  pattern ;  complete  individuality  and  in- 
dependence were  secured  to  every  pupil  to 
whom  he  unfolded  the  inestimable  treasures 
of  his  experience  in  the  technique  of  his  art. 
If  the  individual,  soulful  magic  of  his  playing 
cannot  be  transferred  to  any  other,  still  his 
school,  long  since  dilfused  over  all  parts  of  the 
world,  cannot  be  lost.  From  it  have  pro- 
ceeded the  most  fanipus  names  of  the  younger 
])ianists,  at  their  head  Rubinstein,  Hans  Von 
Billow,  Von  Bronsart,  Tausig,  Sophie  Menter, 
Anna  Mehlig,  Ingeborg  von  Bronsart,  Laura 
Rappokli,  to  whom  may  be  .added  a  wider 
circle  of  capellmeisters  and  musicians,  such  as 
.Joachim,  Laub,  Singer,  Cossmann,  Cornelius, 
and  Lassen. 

Before  his  competition  with  Thalberg,  Liszt 
had  lived  for  a  long  time  in  retirement  at 
Geneva,  induced  by  his  friendly  relation  with 
the  Countess  d'Agonlt  (known  by  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Daniel  Stern)  —  the  mother  of 
Richard  Wagner's  wife.  Then  he  spent  two 
full  years  (1837-3'J)  studying  and  giving  con- 
certs in  Italy.  Brilliant  successes  in  Vienna, 
too,  established  his  artistic  fame  in  Germany 
and  formed  the  beginning  of  the  virtuoso 
travels,  which  now  led  him  from  the  North 
to  the  South,  from  the  East  to  the  West  of 


Europe,  through  all  countries  and  all  music- 
loving  cities.  Feted  with  enthusiasm  every" 
where,  he  received  in  Hungary  and  Germany 
especially,  the  greatest  homage.  Princes  dec- 
orated him  with  titles  and  orders ;  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor  restored  his  nobility,  and 
afterwards  made  him  a  member  of  the  Im- 
perial Council,  with  an  honorary  salary,  and 
president  of  the  Musical  Academy  of  Pesth ; 
cities  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  honorary 
citizenship  ;  Pesth  conferred  on  him  the  sword 
of  honor,  and  the  University  of  Kiinigsberg 
the  Doctorate.  A  tumult  of  enthusiasm  fol- 
lowed his  steps  wherever  he  went.  Then, 
suddenly  —  the  world  saw  it  with  amazement 
—  he  stopped  short  in  his  victorious  progress 
and,  standing  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
closed  his  career  as  virtuoso,  to  exchange  it 
for  the  more  thorny  path  of  the  composer. 

Weary  of  triumph,  longing  for  a  home,  a 
more  concentrated  sphere  of  labor,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  little  town  of 
Weimar,  where,  yielding  to  the  call  of  the 
Grand  Duke  to  become  capellmeister,  he  fixed 
his  permanent  abode  in  November,  1847.  He 
settled  down  upon  the  "Altenburg"  in  com- 
pany with  the  Princess  Caroline  Sayn- Witt- 
genstein, a  lady  of  high  intellectual  import- 
ance, who  had  followed  him  from  Russia,  and 
with  her  he  soon  gathered  about  him  a  circle 
of  choice  spirits.  Here  he  caused  art  to 
bloom  afresh  upon  the  old  classic  ground,  and 
developed  an  activity  which  became  of  far- 
reaching  significance  for  the  whole  musical 
life  of  the  present  time.  As  his  appearance 
in  the  virtuoso  character  had  been  epoch-mak- 
ing, so  was  it  also  when  he  came  forward  as 
director,  as  teacher  and  as  composer.  There 
as  here,  in  all  directions  of  his  activity,  it  was 
a  bold,  consciously  powerful  spirit  of  progress 
which  spoke  from  his  artistic  achievements 
and  opened  new  paths  to  Art.  Together 
with  a  fostering  care  for  classical  works,  he 
was,  above  all,  interested  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  rising  musical  generation.  He  was  of  in- 
calculable service  to  Wagner,  for  whose 
operas,  while  no  one  thought  of  the  exiled 
master  and  his  art,  he  founded  a  home  upon 
the  Weimar  stage  ;  in  this  way,  by  his  in 
domitable  energy,  he  broke  a  pathway  for 
them.  No  new  musical  manifestation  of  any 
sort  of  significance  remained  disregarded  by 
him,  and  the  matinees  held  every  Sunday  in 
his  house  exerted  their  attraction  far  and 
wide. 

(Conclusion  in  next  number.) 


RICHARD  WAGNER. 

(Concluded  from  page  154.) 

Progress  —  even  though  it  "  jjrogress  back- 
wards "  —  is  an  essential  condition  of  art ; 
and  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  exception 
will  be  made  to  the  general  law  in  the  present 
instance.  This  being  the  case,  it  maj^  not 
perhaps,  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  con- 
sider, as  closely  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
the  probable  character  of  the  future  which 
lies  before  us,  more  especially  with  regard  to 
the  influence  which  Wagner's  works  and 
teachings  are  likely  to  exercise  upon  it. 

We  are  not  left  wholly  without  such  data 


[From  tbe  article  "Opera."  by  W.  S.  Rockstro, 
Part  XI.  of  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music] 
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as  may  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  on  cer- 
tain points  connected  with  this  very  important 
subject;  and,  first,  we  may  state  our  belief 
that  it  is  simply  impossible  for  such  works  as 
Der  fliegende  Hollander,  or  Die  Meistersinger 
von  Mirnberg,  to  be  forgotten,  twenty  years 
hence.  It  seems  much  more  probable  that 
they,  and  Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin  and 
perhaps  also  Tristan  und  Isolde,  will  be  better 
understood,  and  more  frequently  performed, 
than  they  are  at  present.  But  what  about 
the  Tetralogy  ?  Does  there  seem  a  reason- 
able hope  that  that,  too,  may  live?  The 
probable  longevity  of  a  work  of  art  may  be 
pretty  accurately  measured  by  the  nobility  of 
its  conception.  Die  Zauherflote  is  as  young 
to-day,  as  it  was  on  the  evening  when  it  first 
saw  the  light :  Der  Dorfbarhier  is  not.  Now 
it  is  an  universally  received  axiom,  that,  of 
two  works  of  art,  both  equally  true  to  Nature, 
that  in  which  the  greatest  effect  is  produced 
by  the  least  expenditure  of  means  will  jarove 
to  be  the  noblest.  The  greatest  operas  we 
have  are  placed  upon  the  stage  with  wonder- 
fully little  expense.  For  the  worthy  re2}re- 
sentation  of  Fidelia,  we  need  only  some  half- 
dozen  principal  singers,  a  chorus,  an  ordinary 
orchestra,  and  a  couple  of  scenes  such  as  the 
smallest  provincial  theatre  could  provide  at  a 
few  houi's'  notice.  For  Der  Freischutz,  we 
only  need,  in  addition  to  this,  a  few  special 
"properties"  and  a  pound  or  two.  of  "red 
fire."  But,  ill  order  that  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen'rm^i  be  fitly  represei(ted,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  build  a  new  theatre;  to 
construct  an  orchestra,  upon  principles  hither- 
to untried,  and  to  fill  it  with  a  matchless 
■  company  of  instrumentalists  representing  the 
most  brilliant  talent  in  Europe ;  to  enrich  the 
mise  en  scene  with  waves,  clouds,  mists,  fiames, 
vapors,  a  dragon — -made  in  London,  and  sent 
to  Bayreuth  in  charge  of  a  special  messenger 
— -and  other  accessories  which  put  the  stabled 
horses  and  led  elephants  of  "  Berenice,"  and 
the  singing-birds  of  "  Rinaldo,"  to  shame ; 
and,  regardless  of  expense,  to  press  into  the 
service  of  the  new  school  all  the  aids  that 
modern  science  could  contribute  or  modern 
ingenuity  invent.  Surely  this  is  a  great  sign 
of  weakness.  There  must  be  something  want- 
ing in  a  drama  which  needs  these  gorgeous 
accompaniments  to  make  it  attractive;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  display  will 
ever  again  be  attempted,  except  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  author  of 
the  piece.  But.  supposing  the  "  tetralogy  " 
should  be  banislied  from  the  stage,  from 
sheer  inability  to  fulfill  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  its  production,  will  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  composed  be  banished  with 
it  ?  Is  it  not  possible  tliat  Wagner's  teaohini'^ 
may  live,  even  though  some  of  the  gi-andest 
of  his  own  individual  conceptions  should  be 
forgotten  ?  Undoubtedly  it  will  live,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  founded  upon  purely  natural  princi- 
ples. AVe  have  already  spoken  of  his  intense 
reverence  for  dramatic  truth.  He  cannot 
have  taught  us  the  necessity  for  tliis  in  vain. 
It  is  absolutely  certain  that,  in  this  particular, 
he  will  leave  a  marked  impression  for  good 
upon  the  coming  generation.  AVhcther  or 
not  he  has  carried  hi.s  theories  too  far   for 


successful  practice  is  another  question.  His 
disciples  say  that  he  has  not,  and  are  so  firmly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  position  that 
they  will  not  even  hear  an  argument  to  the 
contrary.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many,  who, 
despite  their  unfeigned  admiration  for  his  un- 
doubted talent,  believe  that,  the  symmetrical 
forms  he  has  so  sternly  banished  might  have 
been,  and  still  may  be,  turned  to  good  account, 
without  any  real  hindrance  to  dramatic  action  ; 
and  many  more  there  are  who  doubt  whether 
the  old  Florentine  ideal,  re-inforced  by  all 
that  modern  improvement  can  do  for  it, 
can  ever  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  that 
which  Mozart  so  richly  glorified,  and  from 
which  even  Beethoven  and  Weber  only  dif- 
fered in  individual  treatment.  The  decision 
of  these  questions  must  be  left  for  the  future. 
At  present,  "  Non  piu  andra'i "  and  "  Mada- 
mina  "  still  hold  their  ground,  and  may  possibly 
win  the  day,  after  all. 

In  close  and  not  very  encouraging  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  there  still  remains  an- 
other question,  which  we  would  willingly 
have  passed  over  in  silence,  had  it  been 
possible ;  but,  havhig  entered  upon  our  inquiry, 
we  must  pursue  it  to  the  end.  We  may  be 
sure  that  Wagner's  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters will  attempt  to  carry  out  his  views 
very  much  further  than  he  has  carried  them 
hiniself.  Will  they  also  think  it  desirable  to 
imitate  his  style  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  not.  It 
would  take  a  long  day  to  tire  us  of  Wagner 
— but  we  cannot  take  him  at  second-hand. 
"Wagnerism,"  nor  gods  nor  meii  can  toler- 
ate. Yet  there  are  signs  of  imitation  already. 
Not  only  in  the  lower  ranks  —  there,  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  at  all,  one 
way  or  the  other  —  but  among  men  who 
have  already  made  their  mark  and  need  no 
stepping-stones  to  public  favor.  Nor  is  it 
only  at  the  opera  —  the  place  in  which  we 
should  naturally  have  sought  for  its  earli- 
est manifestation  —  but  even  in  instrumental 
music ;  one  whose  name  we  all  revere,  and 
from  whom  we  confidently  expect  great 
things,  has  been  betrayed  into  this  imitation, 
in  a  marked  degree,  in  the  finale  of  one  of 
his  most  important  orchestral  works.  ^.  It  is 
more  than  possible,  that  in  this  case,  the 
plagiarism  of  manner — it  does  not,  of  course, 
extend  to  the  notes — was  the  result  of  an 
unconscious  mental  process,  not  unnaturally 
produced  by  too  keen  an  interest  in  the  con- 
troversies of  the  day.  But  be  the  cause 
what  it  may,  the  fact  remains;  and  it  warns 
us  of  serious  danger.  Danger  that  the  free 
course  of  art  may  be  paralyzed  by  a  soulless 
mannerism,  worthy  only  of  the  meanest 
copyist.  Danger,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a 
reaction,  which  will  be  all  the  more  violent 
and  unreasonable  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  provocation  needed  to  excite  it.  Should 
the  cry  of  the  revolutionary  party  be  for 
melody,  it  will  not  be  for  melody  of  that 
heavenly  form  whicli  ti-ue  genius  alone  can 
produce,  but  foi-  tlje  vulgar  twang  with 
which  we  liave  long  been  tlireatened,  and 
of  which  we  have  already  endured  far  more 
than  (Miougli.  Between  these  two  perils, 
stagnation  and  reaction,  which  beset  our  path 
like    '-a    rljicli    on    one    side,    and    a    quag- 


mire on  the  other,"  we  shall,  in  all  prob- 
ability, come  to  some  considerable  amount  of 
grief.  Yet  we  must  not  lose  heart  on  that 
account.  Art  is  not  now  passing  through  her 
first  dangerous  crisis  ;  and  our  history  has 
been  written  in  vain  if  we  have  not  shown 
that  her  worst  crises  have  always  been  suc- 
ceeded by  her  brightest  triumphs.  There  may 
be  such  a  triumph  in  store  for  her,  even 
now.  Before  the  new  period  dawns,  a  leader 
may  arise,  strong  enough  to  remove  all  diffi- 
culties from  her  path  ;  a  teacher,  who,  profits 
ing  by  the  experience  of  the  last  half  century, 
may  be  able  to  point  out  some  road,  as  yet  un- 
tried, which  all  may  follow  in  safety.  Let 
those  who  are  young  enough  to  look  forward 
to  the  twentieth  century  watch  cheerfully  for 
his  appearance ;  and,  meanwhile,  let  them 
prepare  for  the  difficult  work  of  the  future, 
by  earnest  and  unremitting  study  of  the  past. 


"ESTHETICS   OF   MUSICAL    AB,T."i 

(From  tlie  ^*  Pall  Mall  Gazette") 
The  "  aesthetics  of  musical  art "  is  not  at  first 
sight  a  very  promising  topic ;  it  is  certainly  the 
most  difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  philosophic 
art  criticism,  for  the  reason  that  music  by  its  very 
essence  defies  explanation  by  words.  Dr.  Hand 
has  done  little  to  enliven  the  subject,  less  to  solve 
its  mystery.  His  treatise  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
physical  and  metaphysical  speculations,  which 
proves  what  every  one  accepts,  and  leaves  un- 
touched what  stands  in  need  of  proof.  He  even 
thinks  it  necessary  to  raise  the  question  "  whether 
the  object  of  music  consists  in  its  being  expressed  . 
or  sung,  or  whether  it  exists  simply  to  delight 
when  Ustened  to  ?  "  It  would  be  as  well  to  ask 
whether  a  mutton-chop  becomes  a  mutton-chop 
only  on  being  eaten  and  being  found  tender.  It 
is  equally  superfluous  to  prove  that  music  is  exclu- 
sively an  art  of  time  and  becomes  perceptible 
through  means  of  measured  portions  of  time 
called  rhythm.  Aristoxenus  was  fully  aware  of 
that  fact  when  he  defined  rhythm  as  the  division 
of  time  into  shorter  and  longer  parts  recurring 
at  equal  intervals  and  applied  to  certain  move- 
ments performed  in  that  time  {rh  pvdiuCpiiivov') 
that  is,  in  music,  to  melody.  Even  with  Dr. 
Hand's  elaborate  proof  that  music  is  meant  to 
move  the  soul,  not  merely  to  tickle  the  ears,  we 
would  willingly  dispense,  although  perhaps  there 
was  more  need  for  it  in  his  time  than  there  is  at 
present.  When  his  book  appeared  (in  1837)  the 
philosophy  of  music  was  in  its  infancy,  not  to  say 
non-existent.  Amongst  the  Greek  sages,  Plato 
was  the  only  one  capable  of  regarding  music  in 
connection  with  the  idea  of  the  absolutely  beauti- 
ful, and  of  separating  it  from  its  mathematical 
basis.  To  that  basis  it  remained  fettered  in  the 
books  of  philosophers  for  centuries  to  come,  and 
even  Leibnitz  saw  in  music  no  more  than  an 
"  exercitium  arithmeticas  occultum  nescientis  se 
numerare  animi."  Hegel,  in  this  as  in  other 
respects,  displays  that  happy  faculty  of  knowing 
nothing  about  everything  to  whicli  ho  owed  his_ 
reputation  for  omniscience.  Historians  called 
him  the  greatest  physiologist,  artists  the  finest 
critic  of  poetry,  poets  the  most  learned  historian 
tlic  world  had  ever  seen.  Only  in  his  own  special 
branch  cacli  thought  him  somcwjiat  deficient. 
No  woniier  that  Hegel,  when  lie  deigns  to  speak 
of  the  divine  art,  blunders  sadly  and  goes  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  instrumental  music  is  meaning- 
less and  incomprehensible.  At  a  time  when  such 
a  writer  was  accepted  as  the  representative  ])hi- 


'  "  ^sthetlcB  of  Musical  Art ;  or,  Tho  IScautilul  In 
Music."  By  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hand.  'I'ranslated  from  the 
Oernian  by  Walter  K.  Lawson.  (London  :  William  Hooves. 
1880.) 
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losopher  of  the  philosophic  country  jia;-  excellence, 
even  Dr.  Hand's  treatise  may  not  have  been  with- 
out a  certain  vahie.  But  it  baffles  conjecture  to 
discover  the  motive  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Lawson  in 
translating  such  a  work  forty-three  years  after 
its  first  publication,  unless  it  be  the  not  uncom- 
mon prejudice  that  a  very  dull  book  must  be  a 
very  learned  book,  especially  if  it  happens  to  be 
written  in  German. 

If  Mr.  Lawson  had  taken  the  trouble  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  subject,  he  might  easily  have  found 
a  worthier  object  of  his  reproductive  zeal,  and 
would  not  have  committed  himself  to  the  state- 
ment "  that  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Hand's 
treatise  but  few  works  on  the  a'sthetics  of  music 
have  been  given  to  the  world."  There  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  large  choice  of  such  works,  ranging 
from  a  popular  treatise  to  a  profound  philosophic 
disquisition.  We  may  mention,  for  example.  Dr. 
Hanslick's  extremely  well-known  book,  Vom 
Musikqliscli  Schonen,  which  has  gone  through 
many  editions  in  the  original,  but  has,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  never  been  translated  into  English. 
Dr.  Hanslick,  by  many  people  considered  the 
leading  German  critic  of  music,  is  essentially  a 
"  litterateur,"  and  the  grave  manners  of  the  phi- 
losopher are  no  more  natural  to  him  than  they 
are  to  Mephistoplieles  in  his  interview  with  the 
student  in  Goethe's  Faust.  At  the  same  time,  he 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  subject.  He  has 
read  about  music,  and  perhaps  even  thought 
about  it ;  and  his  book,  moreover,  is  written  in 
agreeable  German,  which  M.  Charles  Beauquier 
has  paraphrased  in  still  more  agreeable  French. 
If  Mr.  Lawson  had  given  us  a  readable  transla- 
tion of  Hanslick  he  would  have  done  useful  and 
agreeable  work.  Or  again,  if  his  ambition  had 
been  of  a  higher  order,  he  might  have  tackled 
the  musical  chapters  in  Schopenhauer.  Schopen- 
hauer is  the  only  German  metaphysician  who  has 
said  anything  worth  listening  to  on  the  subject  of 
music,  and  in  whose  system  it  plays  an  important 
part  —  more  important,  indeed,  than  all  the  other 
arts.  It  is  true  that  in  order  fully  to  grasp  his 
meaning  one  must  be  acquainted  and  to  some 
extent  in  sympathy  with  his  philosophy  in  gen- 
eral. But  even  those  who  refuse  to  contemplate 
music  in  its  relation  to  the  "  Platonic  ideas,"  in 
Schopenhauer's  sense,  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  new  light  thrown  by  that  philosopher  on 
the  art  which,  according  to  him,  is,  as  it  were,  by 
one  degree  nearer  to  the  sources  of  all  life  than 
poetry  or  painting  or  sculpture.  For  while  all 
these  have  to  borrow  their  ideas  from  the  ex- 
ternal objects  of  the  world,  music  expresses  the 
secret  emotions  of  the  soul  by  its  own  unaided 
efforts.  It  communes  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
World,  and  the  echoes  of  this  converse  are  mel- 
ody and  harmony,  saying  nothing  to  the  reason- 
ing faculty  and  everything  to  the  heart. 

[Dr.  Hanslick  "has  read  about  music,  and  per- 
haps even  Ihought  about  it."  Here  we  espy  the 
cloven  hoof  of  the  Wagnei-ite,  who  quotes  Hans- 
lick as  the  burnt  Vanini  quoted    the  Saints. — 

Dr.  Blidge.] 

♦ 

THE   CECILIA. 

FOURTH   ANNUAL    KEPOJJT    OF    THE   PRESIDENT, 
-  .TUNE,  1880. 

I  have  the  honor,  in  accordance  with  your  by- 
laws, to  present  the  annual  report  of  the  progress 
and  condition  of  the  Cecilia  for  the  fourth  year  of 
its  independent  existence,  and  the  sixth  year  since 
its  original  foundation  as  a  branch  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  and  to  congratulate  you  upon 
another  season  of  continued  success. 

The  year  has  been  so  notable  in  musical  work 
and  enterprise  in  Boston  that  we  can  but  be  en- 
couraged that  our  little  club,  has  held  its  own  in 
the  great  flood  of  harmony,  and  has  fully  retained 
■  its  interest  with  both  active  and  associate  mem- 


bers. The  list  of  singers  has  been  fuller  than 
ever  before.  Indeed,  the  pressure  for  admission 
has  been  such  that  the  number  of  active  members 
has  constantly  exceeded  the  prescribed  limit  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  balance  of  vocal 
parts  has  also  been  improved,  and  the  regularitj- 
and  punctuality  of  attendance  have  been  better 
than  in  any  previous  year. 

Our  public  performances  have  been  given  under 
conditions  less  favorable  in  one  respect  than  here- 
tofore. The  destruction  of  Tremont  Temple  by 
fire  obliged  us  to  resort  to  the  Music  Hall.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  room  is  too  large  to 
present  the  Club,  and  the  music  which  it  desires 
to  sing,  to  the  best  advantage.  We  may  admit 
this  without  being  accused  of  detracting  from  the 
pride  which  all  musical  Bostonians  feel  in  this 
admirable  hall,  and  the  regret  which  they  would 
experience  if  it  should  be  swept  away  by  the  in- 
road of  trade.  When  its  preservation  was  en- 
dangered, I  considered  it  my  duty  to  appear  as 
your  president  in  its  behalf ;  but  I  was  neverthe- 
less conscious  that  its  loss  would  be  felt  by  you 
not  as  a  society  but  as  individuals,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  express  the 
longing  that  I  have  had  during  the  past  season  to 
return  to  a  smaller  room.  To  give  a  cantata  of 
Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Gade,  or  Bruch, 
with  our  present  vocal  force  and  a  full  orchestra, 
in  a  place  no  larger  than  that  in  which  we  sang 
four  years  ago,  would  certainly  be  an  exquisite 
pleasure.  But  here  comes  the  dreadful  question 
of  expense.  AVe  require  the  support  of  a  larger 
number  of  associates  than  can  be  accommodated 
in  Horticultural  Hall.  A  reasonable  compromise 
as  to  size  of  audience-hall  is  all  that  we  can  hope. 

The  greater  expense  of  singing  in  the  Music 
Hall,  and  our  determination,  which  has  every 
year  become  firmer,  to  employ  an  orchestra  as 
often  as  possible,  rendered  it  necessary  at  the 
commencement  of  the  past  season  to  raise  our 
assessments.  Our  associates  generously  acceded 
to  this  change,  and  have  provided  all  the  money 
we  have  really  needed.  Cordially  recognizing 
their  kindness,  aware  that  "  gratitude  is  always  a 
lively  sense  of  favors  to  come,"  and  convinced 
that  we  could  spend  even  much  more  than  they 
have  already  given  us,  and  that  it  could  all  be 
spent  for  our  mutual  benefit  and  for  the  good 
cause,  we  beg  to  assure  them  that  we  shall  be  ever 
ready  to  meet  them  half  way,  and  shall  no  sooner 
be  tired  of  asking  than  they  of  giving. 

The  question  of  employment  of  an  orchestra, 
on  which  theme  I  have  spoken  in  all  my  previous 
reports,  is,  I  trust,  finally  settled  for  this  and  all 
other  clubs  which  undertake  to  give  complete  can- 
tatas. It  is  everywhere,  and  by  all  competent  to 
judge,  admitted  that  a  work  written  for  orchestral 
accompaniment  comes  before  its  audience  with 
tongue-tied  and  stammering  utterance,  if  pre- 
sented with  the  feeble  support  of  a  piano.  The 
jewel  has  not  merely  lost  its  setting,  it  has  also 
lost  its  color  and  brilliancy.  We  shall  there- 
fore employ  an  orchestra  as  often  as  the  means 
furnished  by  our  associates  allow. 

There  is  one  other  advantage,  on  no  account  to 
be  overlooked,  in  having  an  orchestra  frequently 
at  our  service.  That  is  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing our  performance  more  interesting  and  satis- 
factory by  introducing  a  certain  amount  of  pure 
instrumental  music  to  relieve  the  otherwise  con- 
tinuous flow  of  vocal  sound.  The  monotony  of  an 
evening  of  male  part-singing  has  been  frequently 
remarked.  The  ear  craves  the  variety  of  voice 
and  pitch  which  mixed  part-singing  affords.  In 
like  manner,  uninterrupted  vocal  music,  though 
for  mixed  voices,  after  a  while  palls  upon  the 
senses.  We  hope,  if  not  ne.xt  year,  certainly  in 
the  future,  to  be  encouraged  to  introduce  into  our 
programmes  some  numbers  of  pure  instrumental 
music. 


[Here  ive  omit  paragraph  quoted  in  our  last  number, 
containing  the  suggestion  ot  an  Amateur  Orchestra.] 

I  have  only  to  review  briefly  the  performances 
of  our  past  season,  and  to  announce  our  plans  for 
the  coming  j'car. 

We  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
instead  of  three  programmes,  each  repeated,  wliich 
had  been  our  plan  in  previous  years,  four  differ- 
ent programmes  without  repetition.  We  were 
obhged  to  depart  from  this  plan,  in  consequence 
of  the  peremptory  demand  of  our  associates  for 
the  repetition  of  Bruch's  "  Odysseus."  We  gave, 
December  22,  the  "Odysseus,"  with  orchestra; 
February  27,  a  miscellaneous  programme,  with 
piano;  April  12,  Schumann's  "Manfred"  and 
Bruch's  "  Fair  Ellen,"  with  orchestra ;  May  24, 
a  repetition  of  the  "  Odysseus,"  with  orchestra. 

The  "  Odysseus "  of  Max  Bruch,  a  cantata 
occupying  an  entire  evening,  is  a  capital  speci- 
men of  modern  romantic  composition.  The  old 
Homeric  story  is  cast  into  a  form  as  dramatic  as 
an  opera.  Choruses,  duets,  and  songs  are  skilfully 
interspersed,  and  the  instrumentation  employs  all 
the  resources  of  the  orchestra.  The  work  is  tune- 
ful throughout,  and  contains  many  distinct  melo- 
dies which  linger  in  the  memory.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  thing  to  sing.  The  success  of  the 
Club  in  coping  with  its  dilHculties  at  the  first  con- 
cert, on  December  22,  may  best  be  judged  by  the 
general  demand  for  another  performance.  We 
have  probably  never  produced  a  work  which  ex- 
cited such  interest  at  the  first  hearing.  The 
female  chorus  was  excellent  throughout,  and  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Club  who  sang 
the  solos  nothing  can  be  said  but  praise.  The 
success  of  the  evening  was  also  largely  due  to  Mr 
Charles  R.  Adams,  who  filled  the  title  role.  A 
baritone  part  makes  a  hard  requisition  upon  s 
tenor  voice.  No  higher  commendation  can  be 
given  to  Mr.  Adams's  rendering  than  to  say  that 
we  almost  forgot  that  he  wa,^  a  tenor. 

The  second  concert,  on  February  27,  com- 
menced with  a  Bach  cantata,  "  Bide  with  us."  It 
was  sung  and  heard  with  attention  and  interest 
by  all,  with  delight  by  a  few.  I  hope  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  delight  in  the  works  of 
this  wonderful  genius  shall  be  coextensive  with 
the  interest  and  attention.  May  the  Cecilia  per- 
sevei-e  in  its  efforts  to  bring  about  this  result. 
This  concert  contained  much  of  Mendelssohn,  — 
the  Forty-Third  Psalm,  scones  from  the  "  Athahe," 
an  aria  exquisitely  sung  by  Dr.  Langmaid,  and  a 
part-song.  There  were  also  a  new  part-song  of 
Franz,  a  glee  of  Stewart,  a  prize  madrigal  of 
Leslie,  aind  an  accompanied  female  part-song  of 
Gade.     Everything  e.\cept  the  glee  went  well. 

On  April  12,  Schumann's  music  to  Byron's 
"Manfred"  was  given  entire,  and  given  admi- 
rably. Mr.  Howard  M.  Ticknor  did  us  good  ser- 
vice in  reading  the  necessary  parts  of  the  drama. 
The  evening  ended  with  Bruch's  cantata,  "  Fair 
Ellen,"  given  some  years  ago,  with  piano,  by  the 
Cecilia,  but  inspiring  fresh  interest  now  by  the 
addition  of  the  orchestra. 

On  May  24,  the  "  Odysseus  "  was  repeated,  and 
was  found  to  realize  all  the  favorable  impressions 
of  the  first  hearing.  It  ought  to  become  a  stock- 
piece  with  vocal  clubs. 

The  season  has  been  most  encouraging,  and 
our  time  seems  to  have  been  well  spent.  I  trust 
that  we  have  offered  our  associates  nothing  un- 
worthy of  the  aim,  the  standing,  or  the  reputation 
of  the  Club.  If  they  have  received  as  much 
gratification  and  improvement  from  the  hearing 
as  we  have  from  the  practice  and  performance  of 
our  music,  I  am  more  than  content. 

We  hope  to  have  good  things  to  offer  next  year. 
Shall  we  again  venture  upon  a  Bach  cantata  ?  I 
trust  so,  sincerely.  We  also  have  upon  our  list 
Schumann's  "  New  Year's  Song,"  one  of  the 
shorter  Psalms  of   Mendelssohn,  his   "  Lorelei," 
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and  one  of  his  motets  for  female  voices,  part- 
songs  by  Elieinberger,  Grieg,  and  Hofmann,  glees 
by  sundry  English  composers,  one  of  Wilbye's 
madrigals,  Beethoven's  "  Ruins  of  Athens  "  music, 
Liszt's  "  Bells  of  Strasburg,"  and,  as  our  largest 
pieces,  which  will  certainly  be  attacked,  whatever 
of  the  rest  is  allowed  to  go  over  for  another  year, 
the  "  Borneo  and  Juliet "  of  Berlioz,  and  the 
"  Faust "  of  Schumann. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  look 
forward  to  the  coming  season  in  full  confidence 
that  it  will  be  most  interesting  and  profitable. 
Each  year,  thus  far,  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
with  us  one  of  musical  progress.  I  believe  that 
the  next  will  be  no  exception. 

S.  LoTHKOP  Thorndike, 

President  of  the  Cecilia. 


MUSICAL  CHATS. 

BY  GEORGE  T.  BULLING. 

NEW    SERIES. 
I. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  few  artists  in  music  are  also 
real  men  and  women.  All  truly  great  and  honored 
artists  have  proved  themselves  to  be  noble  human 
beings,  as  well  as  gifted  exponents  of  their  art. 
But  there  is  a  large  class  of  musicians,  composed 
of  men  and  women  who  are  more  or  less  artisti- 
cally gifted,  yet  who  possess  very  small  souls, 
when  they  are  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  mem- 
bers of  the  great  human  family.  It  is  a  praise- 
worthy thing  to  see  a  man  living  the  life  of  an 
artist  devoted  to  his  art;  indeed,  without  such 
depth  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  he  can  accom- 
plish little.  But,  when  he  goes  so  far  as  to  forget 
that  he  is  under  sacred  obligations  as  father,  son, 
husband,  or  brother,  he  is  actually  injuring,  in- 
stead of  elevating  the  noble  art  of  which  he  would 
be  a  representative.  It  is  a  monstrosity  which 
you  cannot  fail  to  have  observed,  the  man  who  is 
successful  as  an  artist,  but  a  failure  as  an  indi- 
vidual with  the  feelings  and  affections  of  a  man. 
One  consolation  i-emains:  he  can  never  ultimately 
become  a  truly  great  and  remembered  artist. 
All  the  great  men  and  women  in  music  whom  we 
honor  to-day,  possessed  that  individual  nobility  of 
character  which  largely  helps  to  constitute  the 
reallj'  great  musician.  The  devotion  of  Beetho- 
ven to  an  ingrate  nephew  ;  the  affection  of  Chopin 
for  his  family  and  country  ;  the  sweet  nature  and 
home-loving  attributes  of  Mendelssohn  ;  the  devo- 
tion of  .Schumann  to  his  wife,  are  but  a  few  of 
the  numerous  instances  of  the  fitting  combination 
of  great  artist  and  noble  man,  which  universal 
history  holds  forth  to  us.  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served that  the  great  artist  who  is  not  a  true  man 
or  woman  usually  excels  as  a  virtuoso,  and  not  as 
a  real  expressionist  in  music ;  though  it  is  not 
impossil^le  to  meet  witli  a  sweet-voiced  opera 
singer  who  would  not  hesitate  to  beat  his  wife,  if 
he  wanted  to ;  but  such  a  man  is  always  morally 
and  physically  a  coward,  as  the  sequel  continually 
shows,  and  he  really  lives  more  for  the  applause 
of  the  multitude  than  for  his  art.  Is  he  a  happy 
man? 


Upon  the  weak  and  frivolous  portion  of  the 
mnltitudc  of  listeners  to  music,  be  they  men  or 
women,  the  physical  presence  of  the  artist  has 
consideraVilc  effect.  The  magical  impression  of 
a  handsome  face  or  figure  makes  the  silly  mem- 
bers of  an  audience  go  wild  over  —  what?  why, 
a  handsome  face  and  figure ;  that's  all.  So,  on 
thi.i  score,  you  need  not  be  alarmed  for  the  cause 
of  music,  my  friend,  since  those  poor  deluded 
mortals  wlio  are  thus  affected  by  physical  beauty 
have  but  little  control  in  the  elevation  of  that 
spiritual  beauty  which  is  infinitely  the  most  potent 
of  all.  It  is  well  enough  that  a  mind  and  soul  of 
spiritual  loveliness  should  be  enclosed  in  a  physi- 
cally beautiful  form  and  face,  as  a  subtle  sugges- 


tion of  the  commingling  of  forms  of  beauty,  infi- 
nite and  finite  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  immaterial,  so 
tar  as  the  highest  and  only  form  of  beauty  is  con- 
cerned. Music  itself  has  a  physical  effect,  which 
is  subjective,  and  not  intrinsic.  Its  greatest  and 
strongest  attribute  is  that  its  spiritual  effect  can 
be  felt,  but  not  described.  It  is  tlie  indefiniteness, 
the  airy  intangibility,  the  holy  and  awful  myste- 
riousness  of  music  which  give  it  that  all-potent 
charm  which  it  possesses  above  any  of  the  arts. 
Tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  mere  sensual  music. 
It  is  the  individual  mind  and  physical  organiza- 
tion which  adds  the  sensuality  to  music.  The 
pure  soul  and  elevated  mind  finds  purity  and  ele- 
vation in  all  music.  The  earnest  artist  is  capable 
of  painting  the  most  voluptuous  forms  of  physi- 
cal loveliness,  without  the  while  even  a  sensual 
thought.  He  is  held  pure  by  his  art,  though  he  is 
human.  Music,  being  an  excitant  of  the  imagi- 
nation, will  aiiect  men's  minds  in  conformity  with 
their  own  natural  bent.  I  have  found  that  the 
man  who  will  tell  you  that  music  is  pre-eminently 
physical  in  its  effects,  speaks  from  his  individual 
experience.  He  may  be  compared  to  the  intoxi- 
cated man  who  looked  round  about  and  saw  e\'ery- 
bodv  drunk  and  reeling  but  himself. 


You  have  noticed  that,  during  the  past  few 
years,  there  has  been  a  morbid  leaning  towards 
the  intense  in  music.  The  increase  in  number  of 
virtuosos,  who  are  not  necessarily  musicians,  and 
the  crashing,  unnatural  effects  with  which  com- 
posers have  invested  their  instrumentation,  are 
unwholesome  signs  of  this  malady.  It  cannot 
last,  because  it  is  not  built  on  a  sound  foundation. 
Science  is  permitted  to  enter  just  so  far  and  no 
farther  into  the  domain  of  music.  Music  is 
stronger  than  science,  just  as  sure  as  feeling  is 
more  powerful  than  intellect.  It  were  absurd  to 
assert  that  music  must  not  progress  hand  in  hand 
with  science,  for  both  must  advance  in  conformity 
with  men's  ever-changing  ways  of  feeling  and 
thinking.  The  law  of  continuity  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably ignored.  Still,  the  greatest  would-be  re- 
former cannot  but  admit  that  music  has  funda- 
mental laws  of  beauty  which  originated  with  man 
himself,  if  not  with  nature,  as  the  visionists  will 
have  it,  and  these  laws  are  not  to  be  broken  with 
impunity.  Tliere  are  fashions  in  music,  as  there 
are  in  articles  of  apparel.  If  it  be  fashionable 
for  a  while  for  orchestral  composers  to  use  the 
brass  and  instruments  of  percussion  so  as  to 
smother  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  strings  and 
wood,  why,  let  them  do  it.  Music  will  be  tempo- 
rarily affected  thereby,  but,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  it  will  ultimately  return  to  its  normal  state. 
There  is  a  happy  medium,  which  the  composer 
himself  may  see  some  day,  if  he  should  live  long 
enough  to  let  his  musical  mind  pass  through  its 
transition  state. 


E.   F.   WENZEL. 

The  last  Musikalisches  Woc.henblatl  brought  us 
the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Ernst  Ferd.  Wen- 
zel,  the  well-known  pianoforte  teacher  at  the 
Lei])zig  Conservatorium.  In  him  the  institution 
lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  ablest  teachers,  one 
whose  interest  in  all  the  pupils  and  in  all  that 
concerned  the  Conservatory,  never  flagged. 

lie  was  an  eccentric  man,  full  of  wit  and 
huinor,  a  keen  observer,  a  sharp  critic,  a  careful 
and  thorough  teacher.  To  those  of  his  pupils 
who  were  earnest  and  diligent  in  their  studies  he 
was  gentle,  kind  and  encoiu'aging ;  but  woe  to 
those  in  whom  he  detected  carelessness,  indilfer- 
ence,  or  obstinacy  1  Whether  they  were  talented 
or  not,  he  showed  them  no  uiercy ;  his  keen  sar- 
casms and  biting  irony  he  did  not  spare,  and  his 
patience  was  soon  exhausted,  if  they  persisted  in 
their  errors.     When  his  anger  was  once  aroused. 


it  knew  no  bounds.  I  have  seen  him,  in  a  fit  of 
fury  at  the  glaring  faults  of  some  pupil,  snatch 
the  music  from  the  rack  and  fling  it  into  the  far- 
thest corner  of  the  room.  At  another  time  after 
repeated  endeavors  to  get  a  pupil  to  play  some 
notes  in  a  certain  v/ay,  he  would,  in  perfect  des- 
pair, roughly  knock  the  pupil's  hand  off  the  key- 
board, in  order,  as  a  last  resort,  to  show  how  the 
tiling  was  to  be  done.  Tliis  he  never  did,  until 
persuaded  that  the  idea  could  not  be  got  into  the 
pupil's  head  —  which  he  considered  a  preferable 
way  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  more  mechan- 
ical one  of  allowing  the  pupil  merely  to  imitate 
what  the  teacher  does.  He  wished  the  pupil  to 
Ihink  for  himself.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he 
would  work  away  at  the  dullest,  most  stupid 
pupil,  at  first  with  a  patience  wonderful  to  be- 
hold. He  would  explain  in  the  clearest  manner 
and  gentlest  tones  what  was  to  be  done,  then  tell 
the  pupil  to  do  it.  Of  course  it  would  be  wrongly 
executed.  Then  he  would  repeat  the  directions, 
raising  his  voice  slightly,  and  emphasizing  it  with 
an  occasional  blow  of  his  fist  on  the  piano. 
Again  a  failure  to  comprehend.  Raising  his 
voice  still  higher,  and  pounding  the  piano  still 
louder,  he  would  repeat  his  words,  and  this  would 
go  on  until  the  wretched  pupil  had  mastered  the 
lesson,  or  until,  with  a  muttered  "  Donner-wetter !  " 
he  would  sweep  the  offender's  hands  from  the 
key-board,  and  show  what  he  meant  —  clumsily 
enough  too,  for  he  was  no  pianist.  When  at  last 
the  pupil  was  able  to  play  the  passage  correctly, 
Vv'enzel  would  look  at  him  "  half  in  anger,  half 
in  amazement "  and  say  :  "  So  1  Why  didn't  you 
do  that  at  first?" 

I  have  seen  young  ladies,  accustomed  to  a  gent- 
ler mode  of  instruction,  shed  tears  at  his  scorn- 
ful remarks,  or  furious  actions,  rendered  all  the 
more  so  by  the  wonderful  faculty  he  possessed  of 
making  the  most  ferocious  grimaces.  At  all 
times  his  face  was  a  study,  for  it  was  a  most 
expressive  one.  Each  changing  emotion  was 
mirrored  therein,  in  the  quick  succession,  and 
with  the  utter  unconsciousness  of  childhood ; 
scorn,  curiosity,  anger,  fun,  —  there  was  no  need 
of  hearing  him  spe  ak,  to  know  his  thoughts.  On 
the  street  he  was  conspicuous  by  his  singular 
appearance ;  he  would  rush  along,  with  a  preoc- 
cupied air,  his  white  hair  flying  picturesquely,  his 
overcoat  unbuttoned  and  flapping  in  the  wind, 
and  the  ends  of  a  gay-colored  neckerchief  grace- 
fully floating  behind  him.  Every  one  in  Leipzig 
knew  him  by  sight,  and  people  smiled  to  them- 
selves as  he  passed. 

Wenzel  was  born  in  1808,  in  the  little  village 
of  Waldorf,  and  was  in  his  seventy-third  year 
when  he  died.  He  was  a  clever  writer  and  con- 
tributed to  different  musical  journals. 

Personally,  he  was  short  and  squarely  built ; 
his  head,  like  those  of  so  many  musicians,  was  a 
little  like  Beethoven's,  particularly  the  broad, 
square,  massive  forehead.  His  eyes  were  always 
handsome,  though  the  shaggy  white  eyebrows 
over  them,  and  a  perpetual  scowl  made  them 
rather  forbidding  at  first  sight.  But  at  a  second 
glance  one  could  see  that  the  eyes  were  kind,  in 
spite  of  scowl  and  shaggy  brows,  and  under  the 
rough  exterior  there  was  as  kind  a  heart  as  ever 
beat.  A  legend  was  curreiU,  among  the  pupils 
of  the  conservatory,  whose  origin  no  one  knew, 
to  the  effect  that  Wenzel  had  been  disajipointed 
in  love,  early  in  life.  The  object  of  his  affections 
became  the  wife  of  one  of  his  friends  and  is  still 
living,  being,  in  fact,  no  other  than  Madame  Clara 
Schumann.  For  the  truth  of  this  statement  I  do 
not  vouch,  merely  telling  it  hei'e  as  it  was  told 
to  me. 

Among  Wonzel's  pupils  are  two,  well-known  in 
America,  Ernst  Perabo,  and  S.  B.  Mills.  Since 
he  is  gone,  there  remains  but  one  friend  and  con- 
temjjorary     of     Mendelssohn,     Schumann     and 
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Hauptmann,  at  the  conservatory,  and  that  one  is 
its  venerable  director,  Conrad  Schleinitz. 

A    "  CONSERVATORISTIN." 


THE     LONDON     "MONDAY     POPULAR 

CONCERTS." 

IV. 

Our  survey  now  brings  us  to  those  we  must 
call  the  composers  of  to-day,  since  we  shall  have 
to  deal  with  the  works  of  living  musicians,  with 
two  exceptions  only. 

The  first  name  on  our  list  is  that  of  Woldemar 
Bargiel,  the  step-brother  and  disciple  of  Schu- 
mann, who  was  introduced  to  these  concerts,  No- 
vember 8,  1875,  by  a  performance  of  his  Trio 
in  D-minor,  Op.  6.  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  institution  from  the 
commencement,  we  find  represented  as  a  compo- 
ser once  only,  November  25,  1867,  when  a  Ber- 
ceuse and  Monferina  for  violoncello  and  piano- 
forte were  given  (bearing  the  joint  names  of 
"  Benedict "  and  "Piatti").  Here  we  omit  no- 
tice of  the  benefit-concert,  in  March  last,  when 
several  works  from  the  veteran  composer  were 
brought  forward.  Johannes  Bralims  was  first 
introduced,  February  25,  1867,  and  seems  gain- 
ing ground  ;  as  eiglit  works  of  his  have  been  ad- 
ded to  the  repertoire  during  the  last  four  seasons. 
The  total  number  of  his  compositions  given,  is 
seventeen,  including  the  "  Ungarische  Tiinze," 
arranged  for  pianoforte  and  violin  by  Joachim. 
The  performances  reach  the  number  of  fifty- 
seven.  Selections  from  the  "  Tiinze  "  have  been 
given  nine  times  —  generally  at  the  closing  con- 
certs of  the  seasons.  Next  in  order  comes  the 
Sextet  in  B-flat,  which  has  been  heard  eight 
times ;  the  "  Liebeslieder  Waltzer  "  (first  set); 
following  with  seven  performances.  Hans  Von 
Brousart  appears  once,  November  18,  1878,  when 
his  Trio  in  G-minor  was  given.  Max  Bruch  is 
represented  by  his  Romance  in  A,  Op.  42  (orig- 
inally for  violin  and  orchestra),  introduced  No- 
vember 11, 1876,  and  repeated  the  following  year. 
Anton  Dvorak  had  his  chamber-music  introduced 
in  this  country,  February  23,  of  the  present  year 
— an  occurrence  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our 
readers.  The  Sextet  in  A,  Op.  48,  then  given 
was  repeated  the  following  month.  Somewhat 
tardy  was  the  recognition  of  Niels  W.  Gade, 
whose  Octet  in  F,  for  strings,  was  produced  so 
late  as  February  2,  1878,  remaining  the  only 
work  heard  so  far.  Friedrich  Gernsheim  has 
had  two  works  produced,  the  Quartet  in  E-flat, 
Op.  6,  and  the  Trio  in  F,  Op.  28  —  both  for 
pianoforte  and  strings,  the  performances  nun- 
berino-  four.  AVe  now  come  to  a  name,  that  of  Her- 
mann Goetz,  probably  unknown  in  this  country 
until  the  year  of  his  death,  1876.  Notice  of  his 
now  familiar  opera  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
had  appeared  early  that  year,  but  of  jhis  other 
compositions  next  to  nothing  was  known.  His 
Trio  in  G^Minor  was  introduced  at  these  con- 
certs, February  8,  1879,  followed  by  the  Quintet, 
in  jNIarch,  and  the  Quartet  in  E,  Op.  6,  in  Feb- 
ruary last.  Karl  Goldmark  was  represented  by 
his  Suite  in  E,  Op.  11,  for  pianoforte  and  violin, 
April  6,  1878,  the  work  being  repeated  January 
18,  1879.  Eduard  Grieg  was  introduced  Febru- 
ary 6,  1875,  with  his  Sonata,  Op.  8,  for  pianoforte 
and  violin.  There  is  a  better.  Op.  13,  to  which 
attention  may  be  directed.  Stephen  Heller,  intro- 
duced in  1864,  at  the  Ernst  "Benefit,"  has  had 
(besides  the  Pensees  fugitives,  written  jointly  with 
the  composer  just  named),  but  three  pianoforte 
pieces  given  —  two  in  1864  —  and  some  of  the 
"  Lieder  ohne  Worte"in  1868;  after  a  lapse  of 
eleven  years,  the  Pensees  'fugitives  were  again 
heard  in  1879,  making  four  performances  in  all. 
Only  one  opportunity  was  afliorded  Adolph  Hen- 
selt,  who  was  represented  by  some  of  the  Etudes, 
Op.   2,   April   15,    1878.     Dr.    Ferdinand  Hiller 


performed",  with  Signer  Piatti,  his  Sonata  in  E- 
flat,  Op.  22,  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello, 
February  17,  1872  —  the  first  time  his  name  ap- 
peared in  the  programmes  as  a  composer.  We 
reproduce  a  paragraph  from  a  former  series  of 
this  journal,  commenting  on  that  occasion :  — 
"  Greenhorns  should  be  apprised  —  for  they  seem 
to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  —  that  Dr.  Hiller  is  no 
ordinary  man,  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  artists  who 
do  not  pretend  to  possess  creative  genius.  Pie  is 
ik6  Altmeister  oi  Germany,  and  a  great  composer." 
This  notwithstanding,  we  have  only  to  add  an 
Adagio  for  the  violin,  given  April  8,  1878,  to  ex- 
haust the  record  of  his  works.  Joachim,  as  a 
composer,  if  we  except  the  arrangement  of  the 
"  Ungarische  Tiinze,"  is  limited  to  a  Romance 
from  the  "  Hungarian  Concerto,"  performed 
March  4,  1878.  Friedrich  Kiel  was  introduced, 
December  5,  1874,  by  his  Quartet  in  A-minor, 
Op.  43,  for  pianoforte  and  strings ;  two  other 
works  were  given  last  season.  The  Prelude  and 
Toccata,  pianoforte,  of  Vincenz  Lachner,  per- 
formed December  15,  1877,  is  the  only  mention 
of  this  musically  celebrated  family.  Lotto,  the 
violinist,  was  represented  by  a  Morceau  de  Con- 
cert, Op.  2,  December  7,  1863.  Piatti  has  had 
five  pieces  for  violoncello  in  the  programmes,  but 
only  during  the  last  four  seasons  —  a  rare  exam- 
ple of  reticence,  considering  the  artist's  long  con- 
nection with  the  concerts.  Joachim  Raft'  is  rep- 
resented by  seven  works  and  nine  performances, 
the  Cavatina  in  D  claiming  three.  The  first 
work  heard  was  the  Trio  in  G,  Op.  112,  Febru- 
ary 7,  1874  ;  the  last,  the  Tarantella  for  two 
pianos,  December  8,  1879.  The  name  of  Carl 
Reinecke  appears  for  the  first  time,  April  15, 
1878,  when  the  Impromptu  for  two  pianos,  on  a 
theme  from  Schumann's  "Manfred,"  was  per- 
formed. A  similar  work,  "  La  Belle  Griselides," 
was  given  last  December,  and  that  is  all  we  hear 
of  this  prolific  writer.  To  Joseph  Rheinberger 
are  accorded  two  works,  and  eight  performances ; 
the  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Op.  38,  for  pianoforte  and 
strings,  having  been  given  seven  times.  Anton 
Rubinstein  comes  in  for  six  works,  and  eighteen 
performances,  the  favorite  appearing  to  be  the 
Sonata  in  D,  Op.  18,  for  pianoforte  and  violon- 
cello, which  has  been  given  six  times.  Camille 
Saint-Saens  claims  three  pieces  —  a  Sonata,  a 
Trio,  and  a  Quartet,  the  Trio  being  performed 
twice.  Madame  Schumann,  as  our  readers  know, 
is  a  composer,  as  well  as  a  great  player ;  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  find  recognition  of  both  capacities : 
the  Scherzo  in  D-minor,  and  Romance  in  E-fiat 
minor.  Op.  11,  were  both  presented  last  year. 
Guiseppe  Verdi,  of  operatic  fame,  finds  here  a 
place,  January  21,  1878,  when  his  string  Quartet 
in  E-minor  was  produced,  and  repeated  the  fol- 
lowing month.  Henri  Vieu.xtemps,  the  violin  virtu- 
oso, has  his  name  to  seven  works,  the  performan- 
ces being  nine ;  the  last  so  long  ago  as  June, 
1866.  Henri  Wieniawski,  another  virtuoso, 
whose  loss  the  world  of  art  has  so  recently 
(April  2),  had  to  mourn,  was  represented  by  a 
"Legend  "for  the  violin,  February  11,  1878  — 
the  only  occasion  when  his  name  appears  as  a 
composer.  Our,  record  of  composers  of  to-day 
closes  with  the  mention  of  another  ladj'.  Miss 
Acnes  Zimmermann,  whom  we  could  almost  claim 
as  a  compatriot,  whose  Suite,  Op.  19,  for  piano- 
forte, violin,  and  violoncello,  found  a  place  in  the 
programme  of  March  8,  last. 

We  shall  find  that  the  composers  of  to-day  out- 
number those  of  any  period  we  have  considered — 
a  matter  for  surprise,  perhaps,  but  also  for  con- 
gratulation ;  for  no  art  can  be  said  to  be  in  a 
healthy  vital  condition  if  it  is  unproductive.  Mr. 
Chappell  has  displayed  both  liberality  and  enter- 
prise in  thus  adding  to  his  catalogue  works  from 
some  hitherto  little-known  continental  composers. 
The  pieces  referred  to  in  this  article  only  num'ber 


eighty ;  but  the  selection  has  been  taken  from 
the  works  of  twenty-nine  composers.  This,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  a  very  fair  recognition  of 
living  talent  for  any  single  institution  to  ex- 
hibit.— Land.  Mus.  Standard. 
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GROVE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC  AND 
MUSICIANS.     PART  XL 

Tills  eleventh  of  the  twelve  quarterly  parts 
originally  promised  is  exceedingly  rich  in  valu- 
able and  instructive  matter.  Beginning  in  the 
middle  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Rockstro's  important  con- 
tribution on  the  Opera,  it  ends  in  the  midst  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  article  on 
Palestrina,  such  as  we  may  expect  in  a  work  which 
has  contained  Mr.  Grove's  own  admirable  and 
almost  exhaustive  essays  upon  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn,  and  which  has  invested  the  familiar 
histories  of  Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  as  well 
as  the  critical  analysis  of  their  styles  and  peculi- 
arities, and  the  recognition  of  their  several  con- 
tributions to  the  progress  of  the  art  of  music,  with 
wonderfully  fresh  interest.  Besides  the  Opera  we 
have  from  the  same  writer  a  very  clear  and  com- 
plete history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Ora- 
torio, —  30  close  pages  —  tracing  its  course  for 
convenience  through  fifteen  distinct  periods,  after 
a  similar  division  of  the  Opera  into  twenty 
periods  (Handel's  operas  forming  the  ninth, 
Gluck's  the  eleventh,  Mozart,  etc.,  the  thirteenth, 
Weber,  Spohr,  and  other  masters  of  the  Ro- 
mantic School,  the  fifteenth,  English  opera  (Pur- 
cell,  etc.,)  the  seventeenth,  and  Wagner,  whom  he 
treats  generously  and  fairly  (see  extracts  in  this 
and  the  last  number  of  our  journal),  the  twenti- 
eth. These  two  articles  are  full  of  musical  illus- 
trations. 

Then  come  Orchestra  and  Orchestration, — 
both  again  by  the  prolific,  learned,  and  clear- 
headed Mr.  Rockstro.  To  the  article  on  the  Or- 
chestra is  appended  a  very  useful  comparative 
table  showing  the  numerical  proportion  of  the 
various  instruments  in  two  of  the  oldest  orches- 
tras of  note :  that  of  Dresden  under  Hasse  in 
1754,  and  that  at  the  Handel  commemoration  in 
Westminster  Abbey  (1784),  and  of  twelve  of  the 
most  celebrated  orchestras  of  the  present  day, 
not  omitting  our  own  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn 
Festival  of  1880,  and  including  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic and  Crystal  Palace  orchestras,  those  of 
the  French  Conservatoire,  of  the  Leipzig  Ge- 
wandhaus,  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna,  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Birmingham  and  Rhine  festi- 
vals, and  the  Wagner  festival  at  Bayreuth. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  the  accomplished  organist  of 
the  Temple  church  in  London,  contributes  an 
elaborate  and  fully  illustrated  description  and 
history  of  the  Organ ;  and  "  H.  J.  L."  a  history 
of  the  Overture,  with  examples  in  notation  of 
successive  schools  and  periods. 

Besides  these  weightier  treatises  (think  of  all 
this  in  a  single  ipiarterly  number !)  there  are 
shorter  but  good  articles  on  Paganini,  on  Paer, 
Pacini,  Paisiello,  and  our  own  John  K.  Paine. 
But  once  in  a  while,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  this 
minute  dictionary  descends  into  the  trivial.  For 
instance,  under  the  head  "  Orpheus,"  a  well- 
known  collection  of  little  German  part-songs,  it 
gives  the  complete  list  of  contents,  —  230  or  more 
songs  :  why  not  as  well  print  Novello's  or  Oliver 
Ditson's  catalogue  ? 

Plainly  Grove's  Dictionary  will  have  to  exceed 
the  limits  originally  contemplated  by  possibly  an- 
other year's  quarterly  installments.  And  why 
not?  Who  does  not  wish  to  see  it  as  com- 
plete  as    practicable?      We    only   wonder  how 
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any  person  really  interested,  and  who  desires  to 
be  intelligently  interested,  in  music,  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  work.  The  cost  ($4,00  per 
annum)  is  trifling  measured  by  its  value.  Better 
spend  from  twelve  to  sixteen  dollars  upon  so  full 
and  satisfactory  a  book  of  reference,  than  fritter 
the  same  amount  away  on  cheap  tenth-rate  ephem-' 
eral  manuals  and  pamphlets,  as  so  many  do. 
Let  every  musician  and  music-lover  therefore, 
whom  our  words  can  influence,  send  to  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.,  London  or  New  York,  and  subscribe 
for  what  cannot  of  course  be  a  perfect  dictionary 
of  music,  but  what  is  by  far  the  best  (at  least 
for  English  and  American  readers)  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  any  language. 

♦ 

CONCERTS. 
The  great  multifarious  music-making  army  is 
advancing  upon  us,  and  some  slight  skirmishes  have 
already  occupied  some  portions  of  the  field.  Dur- 
ing the  past  week  we  have  had,  (not  to  speak  of 
"  Lecture  "  courses)  two,  to  be  followed  this  after- 
noon by  a  third,  of  those  miscellaneous  combina- 
tion concerts  which  the  superintendent  of  the  Music 
Hall  is  so  ingenious  in  contriving,  and  commonly 
makes  so  attractive  by  a  startling  array  of  artists' 
names;  also  the  semi-private  de'but  of  a  young 
Danish  pianist  of  merit;  we  read  also  df  another 
of  a  young  English  pianist,  —  both  of  these  at 
Chickering's  warerooms. 

Manager  Peck's  constellation  this  time  con- 
sists of  Miss  AssiE  Cakt,  the  contralto,  Herr 
WiLHELMJ,  the  viohnist,  and  Herr  Joseffy,  the 
pianist,  —  all  of  rare  lustre,  —  besides  the  Temple 
(male  quartet)  Club,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Tower  (one  of 
that  club),  the  tenor  singer.  We  can  only  speak 
now  of  the  first  concert,  which  occurred  last  Monday 
evening  and  was  honored  by  a  large  audience,  —  one 
of  the  mcor'mg  audiences,  alas  !  which  encored  nearly 
every  piece.  It  seems  that  we  cannot  commonly 
rely  on  the  good  sense  or  self-respect  of  artists  or 
conductors,  still  less  on  the  self-interest  of  artists' 
managers  and  agents,  for  the  abatement  of  this 
nuisance.  How  would  it  do  to  organize  a  league 
among  the  really  musical  persons  who  commonly 
attend  concerts,  and  have  it  mutually  understood 
among  them  that,  whenev^er  the  offence  appears 
likely  to  be  carried  too  far,  they  should  all,  at  a  con- 
certed signal,  quietly  get  up  and  leave  the  hall  % 
We  claim  no  reward  for  the  suggestion.  That  is 
the  way  the  aggrieved  minorities  are  apt  to  do  in 
Democratic  caucuses.  —  The  programme  was  as 
follows : 

Quartet.  "  The  Drum  March," Krugh. 

Temple  Quartet. 
German  Songs  — 

a.  "  Liebesbotschaft," 

}>.  "  Ich  will  meine  Seele  taucben," 

c.  "  Der  Wand'rer," Fesoa. 

Mr.  W.  C.  ToAver. 

V'iolin  Solo,  "  .-UKlante  e  Intermezzo,"  .    .    Max  Vogricli. 

First  time. 

Herr  August  Wilhelmj. 

"  Vedrai  Carino,"  Don  Giovanni,    ..'....     Mozart. 

Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary. 

Piano  Solo,  "  AnJante  Spianato  and  Polonaise,"    Chopin. 

Herr  Raphael  .Joseify. 

Quartet,  "  Salve  Regiua," Schubert. 

Temple  Quartet. 
Violin  Solo,  "  Otello  Pantasie,"       .     .      .    .  H.  W.  Ernst. 
Herr  August  Wilhelmj. 

"  Oh,  cesaate  di  piagarmi," Perugini. 

Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary. 
Piano  Solos  — 

a.  **  Cantiqne  d'amour," F.  Liszt. 

b.  Spiniierlied.  •'  i-lying  Dutchman,"    . 

c.  "  Ktude  on  false  notes,"     ....    Kubinstein. 

Herr  l^apbael  .Toaeffy. 
Part-.Song,  "Turki-sh  Gup  Bearer,"  .    .    .    Mendelssohn. 

The  great  violinist,  ."imple,  noble  and  impressive 
in  appearance,  like  an  intellectual  young  giant, 
played  in  the  same  broad,  noble  style,  and  with  the 
same  earnest  feeling,  that  enchanted  every  listener 
two  years  ago.  His  tone  seems  even  fuller,  larger, 
richer  than  before.  We  failed,  however,  to  become 
much  interested  in  the  composition  by  Vogrich. 
Ernst's  Olello  Fantasia,  including  Desdemona's 
"  Willow  "  aria,  was  more  satisfying  in  its  way ;  but 
the  Bach  Aria  —  the  well-known  one  on  such  occa- 
sions—  was  the  best  of  all,  and  sang  itself  to  all 
htarti. 


Herr  Joseffy's  rendering  of  the  smooth  and  even 
Andante  and  the  fiery  Polonaise  of  Chopin  was  in 
his  best  style,  though  his  pianissimo  was  sometimes 
carried  to  a  point  which  requires  very  apprehensive 
ears  to  make  it  audible  at  all.  Recalled,  he  played 
his  own  delicate  and  charming  setting  of  the  song  : 
"  Tre  giorni  son  che  Nina,"  by  Pergolese.  In  the  Liszt- 
Wagner  Spinning  Song  his  facility  of  rapid  finger- 
ing, and  his  exquisite  grace  and  fluency  of  execution 
in  all  such  florid  arabesques,  betrayed  him  into  some 
hurrying  of  tempo  which  we  did  not  notice  in  his 
other  interpretations.  The  Rubinstein  Etude  (ab- 
surdly entitled  on  "false  notes,"  since  they  are 
merely  strongly  accented  appoggiaturas)  was  played 
with  great  force  and  brilliancy. 

Miss  Gary  was  in  excellent  voice  and  spirits  and 
sang  delightfully.  Only  we  had  the  feeling  that 
"  Vedrai  carino  "  was  taken  a  trifle  too  fast.  We 
never  saw  before  the  name  Perugini  as  that  of  a 
composer;  the  song,  however,  ('"'Cease  to  wound 
me ")  was  of  a  tender,  plaintive  and  beseeching 
character,  beautiful  in  itself  and  beautifully  sung. 
Miss  Cary,  of  course,  had  to  pay  her  full  share  of 
the  encore  ta.x.  Mr.  Tower  sang  with  chaste  feel- 
ing and  expression,  using  his  sweet  voice  with  much 
taste.  The  Temple  quartet  sing  almost  too  well; 
it  gets  to  be  almost  finical  and  sentimental. 

Chickering's  long   upper  room  was  nearly 

filled  last  Saturday  evening  by  an  eager  and  appre- 
ciative crowd  of  listeners,  for  the  first  time,  to 
some  piano  recitals  of  Mr.  Otto  Bendix,  of  Copen- 
hagen, a  fellow-student  in  Germany  of  Mr.  Sher- 
wood and  Mr.  John  Orth  of  this  city.  The  pro- 
gramme was  well  chosen : 

Beethoven Op.  57,  Senate,  in  F-minor. 

Allegro  assai  —  Andante  —  Allegro  non  troppo. 

Chopin,      Polish  Song,  arranged  by  Liszt. 

Chopin,  .    Op.  66,  Fantasie  impromptu,  in  G  sharp  minor, 

Moszkowski Op.  17,  Waltz. 

Chopin, Op.  62,  Ballade,  in  F-minor. 

Liszt, Ave  Maria. 

Liszt La  Gampanella. 

Mr.  Bendix  has  a  clear  and  vital  touch,  and  showed 
superior  execution  alike  in  passages  of  force  and 
delicacy.  Of  the  Sonata  Appassionata  we  should 
say  that  he  gave  a  very  fair  rendering,  could  we 
only  banish  from  our  mind  the  impression  left  by 
Joseffy's  magnificent  reading  of  it  last  spring,  not 
to  speak  of  Rubinstein,  Biilow,  Mehlig  and  others. 
The  Chopin  ballade  was  to  our  mind  the  most  suc- 
cessful performance  of  those  we  heard;  he  played 
it  with  delicacy  and  fine  musical  feeling.  The  last 
two  pieces  we  were  obliged  to  lose ;  and  it  is  but 
fair  to  state  that  we  listened  to  disadvantage  from 
the  rear  part  of  that  long,  narrow  room,  so  that  we 
need  a  better  opportunity  to  form  a  clear  estimate 
of  this  young  artist's  talent.  Hia  manner  certainly 
was  modest  and  prepossessing. 


BEETHOVEN'S   VIOLIN. 

Tkieste,  September  6, 1880. 
Mt  De.yr  DwiGiiT  :  — 

I  find  a  paragraph  going  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
papers, stating  that  an  English  purchaser  has 
recently  obtained  one  of  Beethoven's  violins  from 
the  widow  of  the  Viennese  musician,  Carl  Holz. 

I  suppose  all  your  readers  know,  that  Prince 
Liehnowsky  presented  a  full  quartet  of  strings  to 
the  (then)  young  composer  —  first  and  second  violins, 
viola  and  violoncello.  One  of  the  violins  was  pur- 
chased at  the  sale  of  Beethoven's  effects  by  Carl 
Holz,  and  it  is  this  which  is  now  said  to  be  in 
England.     /  question  its  authenticity. 

In  the  autumn  of  1862,  a  newspaper  notice  of  the 
four  instruments,  as  then  being  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Berlin,  attracted  my  attention,  and  drew  from  me, 
in  the  Deutsche  Musikzeitunij,  a  "  request  for  an 
explanation,"  of  which  this  is  the  substance  : 

"Alois  Fuchs  describes,  in  the  Wiener  Musik- 
zeitun/j.  No.  140,  of  the  year  1840,  the  four  instru- 
ments, and  says  of  the  first  violin  :  'A  violin  made 
by  Jos.  Guarnerius  of  Cremona,  in  the  year  1718,  is 
now  in  possession  of  Herr  Carl  Holz,  director  of 
the  Concerts  Spirituels  in  Vienna.' 

"  Afterwards,  says  Fuchs :  '  under  the  necks  of 
all  these  instruments  the  seal  of  Beethoven  is 
ynpressed,  and  on  the  so-called  "  Boden  "  of  each,  a 
large  "B"   scratched  by  Beethoven's  own  hand. 


Within  the  last  few  years  I  have  seen  this  instru- 
ment (if  genuine)  several  times;  the  last  time  the 
2.3d  of  September,  1862,  with  the  large  'B,'  and 
some  remains  of  a  seal.  It  is  in  possession  of  the 
Widow  Holz ." 

The  result  of  this  call  for  an  explanation  was 
this:  Mr.  Espagne,  then  librarian  of  the  musical 
department  of  the  Berlin  Ubrary,  forwarded  several 
documents  to  Mr.  Bagge,  editor  of  the  Deutsche 
Musikzeitung  for  my  inspection.  The  result  of  the 
inspection  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bagge, 
printed  in  his  Zeitung  Nov  8,  1862,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  sufficient  translation : 

"MtDear  Sir,— 

"  You  now  ask  me  for  an  explanation,  which  I 
gladly  give.  Li  April  and  May,  1860, 1  had  a  corres- 
pondence with  a  gentleman  in  London,  who  desired 
to  purchase  this  instrument,  provided  it  was  really 
one  of  very  fine  quality.  Not  being  a  judge  of 
instruments,  I  took  the  opinions  of  several  competent 
judges  here  in  Vienna.  Not  one  of  them  expressed 
any  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  instrument, 
nor  did  any  one  speak  in  any  strong  terms  of  its 
excellence.  Not  long  before,  a  pupil  of  Vieuxtemps 
told  me,  that  his  master  had  tried  it,  and  found  it  to 
be  '  a  very  fair  instrument,  but  not  of  first  quahty. 
I  so  reported  to  the  gentleman  in  London,  who 
thereupon  declined  the  purchase.  I  therefore  had 
no  further  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  authenticity 
of  the  violin,  but,  Uke  the  other  gentlemen,  rested 
satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  the  widow  and  her 
son,  with  the  great 'B,'  and  with  what  I  took  for 
marks  of  Beethoven's  seal. 

"  When  I  saw,  some  months  since,  the  first  notice 
of  the  gift  to  the  Berlin  library  of  the  four  instru- 
ments, I  was  among  the  first  to  congratulate  widow 
Holz  on  the  sale  of  the  violin,  and  was  not  a  little 
astonished  to  learn  that  this  was  not  the  case.  See- 
ing the  notice  repeated,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  the 
widow  Holz,  to  the  Berlin  librai-y,  and  to  myself,  to 
seek  some  solution  of  the  enigma. 

"  The  documents,  which  you  have  placed  before 
me  for  inspection,  are  decisive.    The  truth  is  evident, 
that  Holz  sold  the  Beethoven  violin  in  1852,  and 
left  in  possession  of  his  widow  an  imitation  of  it ! 
Your  obedient  servant,  a.  w.  t." 

It  is  this  imitation  of  the  original,  which  has 
recently  been  purchased  by  the  London  gentleman. 


THE  SCHINDLER-BEETHOVEN  PAPERS. 

Trieste,  September  6, 1880. 

Mt  Dear  Dwight  :  — 

When  Schindler,  in  1845,  sold  the  Beethoven 
papers,  in  his  possession,  to  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment for  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  (2,000  thalers 
down,  and  an  annuity  of  400),  he  retained  a  certain 
portion  of  them,  which  were  of  a  more  private  nature, 
and  which  to  a  great  extent  were  personal  to  hiiii, 
or  closely  connected  with  statements  made  by  him 
in  his  biography  of  the  composer. 

On  occasion  of  my  visits  to  him  in  Frankfort  am 
Main,  or  the  neighboring  village  Bockenheim,  he 
showed  me  some  few  of  the  autographs  thus  re- 
tained, but,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  portfolios,  he 
said  earnestly :  "  As  long  as  I  live,  no  human  eye 
will  see  these  papers  !  " 

Time  passed  on.  Schindler  died,  and  all  these 
papers  and  relics  went  into  the  possession  of  his 
sister,  a  certain  Widow  Egloff.  She  lived  in  Mann- 
heim, and  L.  Nohl,  of  the  neighboring  Heidelberg, 
catalogued  them  for  her — making  some  very  droll 
mistakes,  by  the  way  —  and  had  the  use  of  them  in 
finishing  his  Beethoven  book.  What  became  of 
them  afterwards  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
and  feared  that  they  were  lost  to  me. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  my  work,  that  for  a 
long  period  I  was  unable,  in  addition  to  my  official 
duties,  to  perforiti  any  serious  and  continued  hterary 
labor ;  for  last  year,  while  mourning  over  my 
enforced  delay  in  resuming  the  Beethoven  studios, 
what  should  I  receive,  hut  a  note  from  Mr.  Emanuel 
Nowotny,  of  Altrohlanj  near  Carl.sbad,  —  a  gentle- 
man utterly  unknown  to  me,  as  I  (personally)  to 
him  —  asking  me  some  question   relating  to  Beet- 
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hoven,  and  concluding  by  informing  me,  that  he 
had  become  the  purchaser  of  the  collection  com- 
plete, and  that  he  gladly  placed  it  at  my  disposal 
not  only  for  any  studies  I  might  desire  to  make,  but 
for  copjdng  to  any  extent ! 

Upon  noting  in  the  catalogue  certain  papers  to  be 
copied  for  me,  he  crowned  his  goodness  by  sending 
me  one  of  the  portfolios,  and  since  that  time,  has 
entrusted  to  me  the  rest !  I  feel  it  a  duty,  as  well  as 
pleasure,  thus  publicly  to  express  my  gratitude. 
All  the  more,  because  he  has  now  transferred  them 
to  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  where  they  properly 
belong  as  a  portion  of  the  Schindler-Beethoven 
papers.  a.  w.  t. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicago,  Oct.  18.  —  Musical  matters  are  begin- 
ning to  take  a  positive  shape,  and  we  are  having  a 
few  concerts,  even  if  it  is  early  in  the  season.  The 
Mme.  Emma  Abbott  Company  have  been  giving  us 
something  that  they  call  "  English  opera,"  and  for 
the  past  two  weeks  we  have  been  thus  honored. 
To  call  such  performances  opera,  is  to  rob  the 
name  of  its  true  signification.  Musically,  the 
efforts  have  been  depressing,  when  taken  as  a 
whole,  although  with  some  of  the  members,  par- 
ticularly Mrs.  Seguin,  a  bright  exception  may  be 
made.  Signer  Brignoli  has  been  struggling  with 
the  mj'steries  of  the  English  language,  and  has  sung 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  considering  his  worn 
voice,  and  the  difBculties  that  were  in  his  way. 
Yet  it  was  broken-English  opera  in  more  senses  than 
one.  Jliss  Abbott  is  a  lady  of  energy  and  life,  and 
has  battled  for  a  position  as  a  singer  most  heroically. 
Yet  she  is  in  no  sense  an  artist,  and  never  will  be  ; 
althougli  her  energy  may  win  her  a  certain  reputa- 
tion and  notoriety.  A  large  number  of  our  Ameri- 
can people  are  still  in  the  early  stages  of  a  musical 
understanding,  and  they  are  attracted  by  the  idea 
of  an  opera  in  English  ;  and,  therefore,  the  success 
of  this  company  has  been  good,  notwithstanding  its 
character.  Musically,  the  opera  is  bad ;  financially, 
its  success  has  been  remarkable. 

Mr.  Boscovitz  made  his  first  appearance  here  as 
a  pianist  last  week.  He  played  the  "Italian  Con- 
certo "  of  Bach ;  a  Nocturne,  Mazurka,  the  Berceuse, 
a  Valse,  and  the  Ballade,  Op.  47,  of  Chopin ;  a  son- 
ata by  Nichelraann,  the  twelfth  Rhapsodie  by  Liszt, 
and  some  smaller  pieces,  including  three  composi- 
tions of  his  own.  A  frank  opinion  bids  me  say  that 
I  was  disappointed  in  the  playing  of  this  gentleman. 
He  takes  too  many  liberties  in  tempo,  and  in  inter- 
pretation, to  be  called  a  correct  player.  With  the 
Chopin  music,  his  taste  or  caprice  led  him  into  man- 
nerisms that  bordered  upon  the  sensational,  and 
while  he  manifested  sentiment,  it  was  of  such  an 
exaggerated  order  that  its  point  and  meaning  seemed 
lost.  Yet  he  is  called  a  pupil  of  that  master.  What 
seemed  most  marked  in  his  playing  were  two  charac- 
teristics, one  of  striking  the  notes  with  great  force, 
and  the  other  with  delicacy.  In  the  quiet  passages  he 
was  at  his  best,  but  there  was  no  gradual  develop- 
ment of  tone  from  the  soft  to  the  loud.  It  was  un- 
even playing.  Every  player  has  a  personal  right 
to  his  own  ideas,  and  they  are  entitled  to  respect ; 
and  while  we  may  not  agree  with  them,  we  at  least 
honor  the  independence  of  thought.  Mr.  Boscovitz 
played  a  "  Hunting  Jig  "  by  Dr.  Bull,  written  about 
1590,  with  a  grace  that  was  pleasing,  and  also  did 
the  last  movement  of  the  Bach  Concerto  with  much 
quickness  and  finish  of  movement.  Yet,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  he  cannot  approach  the  rank  of  the 
great  players  in  any  particular.  Other  recitals 
may  show  him  in  new  lights,  and  he  may  win  ap- 
preciation ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  the  gentleman  to 
wait  until  Jie  has  given  us  larger  and  better  pro- 
grammes before  we  classify  his  merits  even  in  oiu: 
private  judgment. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Thomas  is  to  visit  us  in 
November,  and  give  some  orchestral  concerts  in 
connection  with  Herr  Joseffy,  the  pianist.  He  will 
be  welcome,  and  the  concerts  enjoyable  beyond  a 
doubt. 

Everything  that  aids  the  progress  of  music  by 
furnishing  standards  of  either  performances  or  crit- 
icism, is  worthy  of  our  honest  respect,  and  hearty 
support.  C.  H.  B. 


LOCAL   ITEMS. 

The  first  two  programmes  of  the  Harvard  Sym- 
phony concerts  are  essentially  arranged,  as  follows: 

First  concert,  Nov.  18.  Programme:  Overture  to 
"The  Water  Carrier,"  Cherahini :  Aria  (Miss  Lillian 
Bailey);  Seventh  Symphony,  Beethoven;  Sougs ; 
Overture  to  "Julius  Cnesar"  (first  time  here),  .b'cAii- 
mann. 

Second  Concert,  Dec.  2.  Symphony  in  C  —  No.  3, 
WUUner  edition  —  (first  time  here),  Haydn;  Piano 
Concerto  in  A,  (first  time),  Liszt  (Mr.  Max  Pinner); 
Short  Symphony,  No.  2,  in  A-minor  (first  time  here), 
Saint-Saens;  Piano  Solos;  Overture  to  "  Egmout," 
Beethocen. 

The  list  of  orchestral  works  to  be  given  in  the 
subsequent  six  concerts  has  been  somewhat  modi- 
fied, and  now  stands  thus : 

Symphonies.  Beethoven,  No.  8;  Schumauu,  "Co- 
logne" (E-flat);  Berlioz,  Symphonic  Fantastique,  sec- 
ond time;  J.  K.  Paine,  "  Spring,"  second  time;  Raff,  in 
G-minor,  first  time ;  Symphony  by  F.  L.  Ritter,  firs! 
time. 

Overtures.  GUick,  "Alceste";  Mozart,  "Titus"  ; 
Beethoven,  "Leonore,"  No.  3;  Spohr,  "Faust";  Men- 
delssohn, "Melusina";  Schumann,  "Manfred";  Ben- 
nett, "Wood  Nymph";  and  for  the  ./i)'s(  time,  Ber- 
lioz, "  Carnaval  Romain  " ;  Goldmark,  "  Penthesilea 
Bazzini,  "King  Lear." 

Miscellaneous.  Bach,  Pastorale  from  Christmas 
Oratorio  ;  Beethoven,  Adagio  and  Andante  from 
"Prometheus";  Mendelssohn,  Scherzo  from  the  Re£- 
orraatiou  Symphony  ;  Schumann,  Overture,  Scherzo 
and  Fiuale  ;  Berlioz,  Marche  Nocturne,  from  "  L'En- 
fance  du  Christ,"  second  time  ;  Wagner,  "  Siegfried 
Idyll ' ' ;  Bennett,  Prelude  and  Funeral  March,  from 
"  Ajax,'' ./i)-4-(  time;  Dvorak,  Sclavic  Dances,  first 
titne  ;  Norbert  Burgmiiller,  Andante  (with  Oboe  Solo) 
from  Symphony  in  D,  second  time ;  Liszt,  "  Orpheus '' 
(Short  Symphonic  Poem),  first  time ;  Goetz,  Inter- 
mezzo from  Symphony  in  F  ;  Fuchs,  Serenade,  first 
time. 

Other  works  may  be  found  desirable  and  practicable 
as  the  concert  season  appro'aches.  Solo  artists,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  will  be  announced  in  due  time. 

Subscriptions  for  the  season  of  Eii/ht  Concerts,  at 
Eight  Dollars,  are  invited.  The  lists  will  be  open 
until  Nov.  8,  when  three  days  will  be  allowed  for 
the  Snbscribers  only,  whether  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation or  not,  to  receive  their  tickets  and  select 
their  seats  at  the  ofiice  of  the  M\isic  Hall. 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  11,  the  public  sale  of  season 
tickets  will  begin ;  and  on  Monday,  Nov.  15,  that  of 
single  admissions. 

Those  wishing  to  subscribe  are  requested  to  ad- 
dress the  Chairman,  or  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  or  place  their  names  on  one  of  the  sub- 
scription papers  to  be  found  at  the  Music  Hall,  at 
Chickering's,  or  at  Ditson's,  Priifer's,  or  Schmidt's 
music  store,  at  Sever's  bookstore  in  Cambridge,  etc., 
before  Nov.  8. 

Concert  Committee:  J.  S.  Dwight,  (12  Pemberton 
Square),  C.  C.  Perkins,  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  B.  ,1,  Lang, 
S.  B.  Schlesinger,  Chas.  P.  Curtis,  S.  L.  Thorndike, 
Augustus  Flagg,  Wm.  E.  Apthorp,  Arthur  Foote, 
Geo.  W.  Sumner. 

The  final  matine'e  of  the  three  Cary-Wilhemj- 

Joseffy  Concerts,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Peck, 
will  take  place  at  the  Music  Hall  this  afternoon.  Mr. 
Wilhelmj  will  play  a  Fantaisie  of  his  own,  and  a  Polo- 
naise by  Laub.  Mr.  Joseffy  is  down  for  an  Allegro 
and  Passacaille  by  Handel,  the  Tarantella  by  Liszt,  a 
"Polka  noble"  and  Waltzes  of  his  own,  Nocturne  in 
F-minor,  Chopin,  Aria  by  Pergolese,  Spinnerlied,  Wed- 
ding March,  etc.,  Mendelssohn.  Miss  Gary  will  sing 
"  Divinite's  du  Styx"  from  Gluck's  Alceste,  and  "  Voi 
che  sapete,"  from  Mozart's  Figaro.  Mr.  Tower,  the 
same  group  of  German  songs  which  he  sang  on  Mon- 
day evening.  And  the  Temple  Club  will  sing  Mendels- 
sohn's "Cheerful  Wanderer,"  Schubert's  Salve  Bef/ina, 
and  the  "  Three  Huntsmen  "  by  Kreutzer. 

The  absorbing  topic  of  next  week  will  be  the  new 

Tremont  Temple,  which  will  open  October  11,  with  a 
performance  of  the  Messiah,  in  which  Miss  Lillian 
Bailey,  Miss  Emily  Winaut,  Mr.  William  J.  Winch, 
and  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney  will  appear.  On  the  12th 
a  grand  concert  will  be  given  by  the  Philharmonic 
orchestra,  Bernard  Listemanh.  conductor,  and  on  the 
13th,  Elijah  will  be  given  with  Miss  Fannie  Kellogg, 
Miss  Winant,  Mr.  Cliarles  R.  Adams  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Winch  as  soloists.  The  new  organ  built  by  Messrs. 
Hook  &  Hastings  for  the  Temple,  will  be  used  on  both 


occasions.  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  will  conduct  and  Mr.  B. 
J.  Lang  will  be  the  organist. 

The  following  choice  programme  was  performed 

at  Wesleyan  Hall  on  Monday  afternoon,  before  the 
pupils  of  the  New  England  Conservatory: 

1.  Pianoforte  Trio,  Op.  70,  No.  2,  Beethoven  ;  Ijitro- 
ductionaud  Allegro  uoutroppo;  Allegretto;  Allegretto 
non  troppo  ;  Allegro  ;  (J.  C.  D.  Parker,  C.  N.  Allen 
and  W.  Fries. ) 

2.  VioIoHcello  Solo;  (Mr.  Wulf  Fries.) 

3.  Sonata,  piauo  and  violin.  Op.  21,  Gade  ;  .Allegro 
di  moltci ;  Larghetto  ;  Allegro  vivace  ;  (Messrs.  Par- 
ker and  Allen). 

Pedal   C.ibinkt  Okgans.     Messrs.   Mason  & 

Hamlin  have  received  the  following  testimonial  from 
S.  Parkman  Tuckermau,  Mns.  Doc.  Cantab.  Eng- 
land, Hon.  Member  of  the  "Academy  of  St.  Cecilia," 
Rome,  and,  lor  eighteen  years,  organist  and  director 
of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston. 
IMessks.  Masox  &  Hamlin: 

Gentlemen,-T\\e  Pedal  Cabinet  Organ  arrived  yestej-- 
day  and  is  now  jjlaced  in  the  position  designed  for  it  in 
my  music-room.  It  seems  superfiiious  for  me  to  say  one 
word  in  praise  of  this  truly  wonderful  iustrument,  for 
certainly  it  speaks  its  own  praise  better  than  any  one 
can  speak  for  it.  I  do  not  wonder  that  all  the  distin- 
guished organists  and  musicians  of  the  day  are  uuaui- 
mous  as  to  the  superiority  of  your  instruments  ;  nor 
does  it  seem  possible  that  a  better  substitute  for  the 
more  costly  and  intricate  pipe-organ  can  ever  be  m.ade. 

During  a  long  residence  in  Europe,  I  had  unusual 
facilities  for  examining  every  kind  of  iustrument  be- 
longing to  the  harmonium  or  reed-organ  family  ;  and 
I  am  now  convinced  that  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Orgau 
Co.  have  already  distanced  all  rivals,  on  both  conti- 
nents, in  the  manufacture  of  cabinet  organs  ;  and  in 
my  opinion,  their  instruments,  of  every  size  and  style, 
are  as  near  perfection,  in  all  esseutial  particulars,  as  it 
seems  possible  for  human  skill  and  ingenuity  to  make 
them. 

This  letter  was  not  writteu  for  publication,  but 
you  are  at  liberty  to  use  it  for  that  purjiose  if  you 
please.        (Signed)  S.  Pakkman  Tuckermas. 

Sept.  20,  1880. 

Miss  Helen,  Lamsou,  of  Boston,  who   has   been 

studying  music  in  Stuttgart  for  years  three  past 
with  Pruckner.  Lebert,  Faisst  and  -\hveus,  returns  to 
this  city  thp  latter  part  of  this  month.  Miss  Lamson 
has  been  an  indefatigable  worker,  accomplishing  far 
more  than  is  done  by  the  average  musical  student  who 
goes  abroad.  Not  only  has  her  playing  been  carried  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  but  she  has  become  a  pro- 
ficient in  such  matters  as  countei'point,  fugue,  read- 
ing orchestral  scores,  etc.  The  testimonials  from  her 
teachers  as  well  as  the  newspaper  criticisms  are  very 
flattering.  She  will  most  likely  be  heard  in  Boston 
during  the  coming  season. 


New  Yokk.  Manager  Maplesou's  plans  and  en- 
gagements have  been  summarized  as  follows  : 

Soprani  —  Mme..  Etelka  Gerster,  Mile.  Alwina  Val- 
leria,  Mme.  Marie  Louise  Swift,  Mile.  Biauca  Mente- 
sini,  Mile.  Isidore  Martinez,  Mile.  A^alerga  and  Mile. 
Lorenzini-Giauoli. 

Coutralti  —  Mile.  Anna  de  Belocca,  Mile.  Bicci  and 
Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary. 

Tenori  —  Sig.  ReveUi,  Sig.  Runcio,  Sig.  Lazzarini, 
Sig.  Crazzi  and  Sig.  Campaniui. 

Baritoni  —  Sig.  Del  Puente,  Sig.  Bellati  and  Sig. 
Galassi. 

Bassi  —  Sig.  Monti,  Sig.  Ordiuas,  Sig.  Baldassare 
Corsini,  and  Sig.  Frauco  Novara. 

The  orchestra,  which  has  gi\eu  such  satisfaction  in 
the  past,  has  been  further  improved  by  several  impor- 
tant changes.  The  chorus  has  been  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Sig.  Zarini,  chorus  master  of  La  Scala,  Milan. 
As  director  and  conductor  Sig.  Arditi  has  been  spe- 
cially engaged.  Selections  will  be  made  from  the  sub- 
joined e.Ktensive  repertoire;  "Robert,"  "Traviata," 
"Barbiere,"  "Huguenots,"  "Nozze,"  "Lucia," 
"Don  Giovanni,"  "Don  Pasquale,"  "Rigoletto," 
"  Figlia  del  Reggimento,"  "Talismano,"  "Marth.a," 
"Favorita,"  "  Sonnambula,"  "  Fau.st,"  "Trovatore," 
"  Flauto  Magico,"  "Freischiitz,"  "Diuorah,"  "Lohen- 
grin," "  Canuen,"  "Forza  del  Destino,"  "Ruy  Bias," 
"  Linda  di  Chamouni,"  "Aida,"  "Mignon."  The  sea- 
eon  will  commence  on  Monday  evening,  Oct.  18,  on. 
which  occasion  will  be  performed  Donizetti's  opera, 
"  Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  The  stibscriptiou  will  con- 
sist of  30  nights  and  the  terms  will  be  as  follows  : 
Parquet  seats  and  balcony  (first  three  rows),  .?90  ;  bal- 
cony (other  rows),  $m  ;  boxes,  $250,  $300,  .1?400,  ,«500, 
according  to  locatiou. 
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WoKCESTEK,  Mass.  The  twenty-third  annual  fes- 
tival of  tlie  AVorcester  County  Musical  Convention  was 
held  in  Mechanics'  Hall,  during  the  past  week.  We 
may  say  at  the  start  that  the  affair  was  ahundantly 
successf  ul.in  every  particular,  and,  this  much  admitted, 
there  is  little  left  to  say  beyond  the  bare  record.  The 
choral  force  was  437  strong,  and  its  work  was  generally 
good,  at  times  remarkably  so,  especially  if  one  con- 
sidered that  it  was  made  up  of  detachments  from 
Worcester  and  neighboring  towns,  and  that  opportu- 
nities for  rehearsal,  ensemble,  were  not  possible  until 
the  week  preceding  the  festival,  while  that  with  the 
orchestra  did  not  come  off  until  the  very  day  of  each 
concert  in  which  an  orchestra  assisted.  The  orchestra, 
all  from  Boston,  numbered  thirty-six,  and  its  work  also 
was  creditable,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  few 
po.ssible  rehearsals.  The  concerts  were  eight  in  num- 
ber, —  each  afternoon,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  in- 
elusive,  each  evening  beginning  Wednesday,  the  festi- 
val closing  Friday  evening  with  Handel's  Judas  ilac- 
cabwAis.  We  have  not  the  space  to  devote  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  programmes  in  full,  but  we  can  point  out 
their  prominent  features  sufficiently  to  indicate  their 
generally  dignified  character  and  great  variety.  The 
choral  works  were  as  follows:  Jubilate,  Garrett;  Ave 
Vermn,  Mozart;  Fareteell  to  the  Forest,  Psalm  XLIII, 
Hear  my  Prayer,  Mendelssohn;  0  Lord,  our  Gov- 
ernor, Marcello;  Send  ont  Thy  Llcjht,  Nazareth,  Gou- 
nod; Gypsy  Life,  Schumann;  The  Trumpet's  Loud 
Clangor,  from"  Ode  for  Saint  Cecilia's  Lay,  Judas 
Maccabuius,  Handel ;  Eequiem  Mass,  Verdi.  The  most 
ambitious  orchestral  work  presented  was  the  fifth 
symphony  of  Beethoven.  In  all  the  list  there  were  no 
novelties,  that  is,  none  which  would  be  so  called  in  a 
Boston  concert-room.  Then  there  were  performances 
of  part  songs  by  the  Swedish  vocal  quartette,  female 
voices,  and  the  Schubert  company,  male  voices;  of 
piano  solos  by  Teresa  Carreno ;  of  harp  solos  by  Madame 
Bohrer;  of  violin  solos  by  Mr.  Adamowski  and  Mr. 
Kichberg;  of  'cello  solos  by  Mr.  Fries.  Jlr.  Zerrahn 
presided  over  all,  .and  the  labors  of  accompanist  at 
organ  and  piano  were  shared  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Story  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Sumner.  The  soloists  were 
nearly  all  so  well  known  to  Boston  concert-goers,  that 
anything  more  than  the  list,  with  the  assurance  that 
each  made  a  creditable  appearance,  is  hardly  needed. 
These  soloists  were  Mrs.  Osgood,  Miss  Lillian  Bailey, 
Miss  Fannie  Barnes,  Miss  Annie  Gary,  Miss  Ita  Welsh, 
ilr.  Adams,  Jlr.  Babcock,  Mr.  Hay,  Mr.  Tower  and 
Mr.  Whitney.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hull  and  Mrs.  Edward  P. 
Hoff  were  strangei-s  to  most  of  the  audience.  Each 
lady  made,  we  were  given  to  understand,  a  good  im' 
pression.  Mr.  Toedt's  fine  tenor  voice  and  tasteful  de- 
livery iiroved  highly  agreeable.  Miss  Bailey's  time  in 
Europe  had  been,  apparently,  profitably  employed. 
Her  style  is,  of  course,  more  matured,  but  none  of  its 
directness  and  artistic  simplicity  have  been  sacrificed  in 
the  ripening  process.  Mrs.  Osgood,  too,  was  as  charm- 
ing as  of  old,  her  clear,  sweet  and  true  voice,  and  her 
distinct  enunciation  being  especially  captivating.  The 
Bolos_jn-the  two  most  important  choral  works  were 
assigned  as  follows:  In  the  Eequiem-Mass  oi  Verdi  — 
Sirs.  Osgood,  Miss  Wekh,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Hay;  in 
Judas  Muccaboius  —  Mrs.  Osgood,  Mrs.  Hull,  Miss 
Gary,  Mr.  Tower,  Jlr.  Hay,  Mr.  Whitney.  —  Courier- 
Sept.  26. 

MUSIC    ABROAD. 

LosDOS.  The  following  extracts  from  the  il/«si- 
cal  Standard  (Sept.  20),  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
great  variety  of  music  which  has  been  performed 
in  the  Covent  Garden  Promenade  Concerts  during 
the  past  month: 

On  Friday,  Sept.  10,  there  was  an  "  English 
Choral  night,"  when  Mr.  Frederick  Clay's  cantata 
"  Lalla  Kookh  "  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
London,  having  been  written  for  Mr.  Kuhe's  Brigh- 
ton Festival.  The  vocalists  were  Miss  Anne  Mar- 
riot,  Miss  Ellen  Lamb,  Mr.  F'rank  J3oyle,  Mr.  A. 
Oswald,  and  Mr.  W.  Lemare's  excellen  t  choir.  The 
orchestra  performed  IJalXe's  overture,  "  Bohemian 
Girl."  and  F.  H.  Cowen's  "  F'estival"  overture. 
Mr.  Charles  Halle  played  on  the  pianoforte  (a)  Noc- 
turne in  F-sharji,  and  (b)  Polonaise  in  Aflat  (Cho 
pin). 

The  concert  on  Saturday  night,  Sept.  11,  which 
brought  one  of  the  u.sual  Saturday  cro^vds  to  the 
theatre,  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  "  mi.scellane- 
OU9  "  programmes  which  appeal  so  irresistibly  to 
the  tastes  of  the  many.  An  overture  by  Auber, 
three  of  the  ballet  pieces  from  "  Masaniello,"  one 
of  the  liveliest  Finales  from  one  of  Haydn's  live- 
liest gymphonies   (in  G, —  known  a«  "Letter  V") 


and  a  new  selection  from  "  Carmen,"  by  M.  Audi- 
bert,  constituted  the  orchestral  pieces  in  the  open- 
ing part,  which  included  also  a  masterly  perform- 
ance by  Mr.  Halle  of  the  Andante  and  Finale  from 
Mendelssolin's  first  pianoforte  concerto,  and  the 
Ballade  and  Polonaise  of  Vieuxtemps,  extremely 
well  played  by  Mr.  Sutton,  a  promising  young  vio- 
linist, pupil  of  M.  Sainton.  The  singers  were  Miss 
Mary  Davies,  Madame  Antionette  Sterling,  Messrs. 
Vernon  Higby  and  Harold  Eussell. 

On  Monday,  the  13th,  being  a  "Mendelssohn 
night,"  the  programme  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
works  of  Mendelssohn,  the  scheme  including  the 
Symphony  in  C-minor,  which  is  really  the  thir- 
teenth of  Mendelssohn's  symphonies,  but  usually 
known  as  "No.  1;"  the  incidental  music  to  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ; "  and  the  Kondo 
Brillante  in  E-flat  (for  pianoforte  and  orchestra), 
played  by  Mr.  Charles  Halle'.  Mr.  Halle  also 
played  Schubert's  valse,  "  Caprice,"  in  A-minor, 
arranged  b)'  Liszt.  A  selection  from  Verdi's  "  Ballo 
in  Maschera"  was  also  given  by  the  orchestra. 

On  Tuesday,  the  14th,  Mr.  Charles  Halle'  played 
on  the  pianoforte,  Mozart's  Andante  and  Finale  from 
Concerto  in  B-flat;  also  Impromptu  in  A-flat  (Schu- 
bert); and  Taran telle  in  A-flat  (Heller).  The 
orchestra  performed  a  work  by  Saint-Saens,  and 
Cowen's  march,  "  Maid  of  Orleans,"  and  a  few 
other  pieces. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  15,  was  a  "  Classical  night," 
when  the  programme  included  Gade's  overture, 
"Ira  Hochland;"  Gluck's  "Airs  de  Ballet;"  Hay- 
dn's Symphony  in  B-liat;  and  a  selection  from 
Verdi's  Aida.  The  concert  opened  with  the  over- 
ture composed  by  Gade,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
period  as  liis  first  symphony  (in  C-minor),  which 
attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Mendelssohn 
towards  the  Danish  composer,  who  has  since  pro- 
duced many  works  that  have  made  him  one  of  the 
few  celebrated  composers  of  whom  his  country  can 
boast.  This  overture  contains  much  effective  orches- 
tral writing ;  but  is  scarcely  suggestive  of  the  im- 
pressions implied  by  the  title.  In  strong  contrast 
to  this  clever  but  somewhat  vague  work,  is  the 
bright,  clear,  and  genial  symphony  of  Haydn, 
which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  older  master,  being 
one  of  the  set  composed  by  him  expressly  for  Salo- 
man's  London  Concerts,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  The  other  orchestral  music  of  the 
classical  part  of  the  programme  consisted  of  airs 
de  ballet  from  Gluck's  Iphigenie  en  Anlide.  These 
and  the  other  pieces  referred  to,  were  effectively 
played  by  the  fine  band  so  ably  conducted  by  Mr. 
F.  H.  Cowen.  A  specialty  in  the  selection  was  Mr. 
Charles  IIalle"s  fine  performances  of  Schumann's 
pianoforte  Concerto  in  A-minor,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  appreciative  attention.  The  classical 
vocal  music  comprised  Handel's  "  Let  the  bright 
seraphim,"  well  sung  by  Miss  Anna  Williams  (with 
trumpet  obbligato  by  Mr.  Ellis),  Schubert's  "Erl 
King,"  finely  declaimed  by  Mr.  Santley,  and  the 
contralto  solo,  "  Fac  me  vere,"  from  Haydn's 
"  Stabat  Mater,"  expressively  rendered  by  Miss 
Orridge. 

The  "  Humorous  night,"  on  'Thursday,  Sept.  16, 
proved  a  great  success.  The  first  portion  of  the 
programme  began  with  "  Kamarinskaja,"  an  orches- 
tral fantasia  by  Glinka,  on  national  Kussian  airs  — 
a  "  Wedding  song  "  and  a  Dancing  song.  This  was 
followed  by  Mozart's  divertimento  entitled  "  Ein 
Musikalischcr  Spass  "  (a  Musical  Joke)  composed 
in  the  year  1787.  The  piece  was  thrown  off  with 
that  facile  rapidity  and  love  of  frolic  which  were 
characteristic  of  the  composer:  the  intention  hav- 
ing been  to  caricature  both  the  feeble  style  of  much 
of  the  music  of  the  period  and  the  inefficiency  of 
many  of  the  executants.  It  is  written  (for  stringed 
instruments  and  two  horns)  in  symphonic  form, 
comprising  an  Allegro,  Adagio,  Minuet  (with  trio), 
and  Einale.  The  wrong  notes,  false  entries,  and 
omissions  which  are  indicated  for  tlie  several  instru- 
ments are  most  amusingly  contrived,  especially 
comic  being  the  imbecile  indication  of  a  fugue  in 
the  finale;  anollier  special  feature  being  the  bur- 
lesque cadenza  for  tlie  .first  violin  (in  the  adagio), 
ending  in  a  most  absurd  wandering  out  of  the  key. 
This  was  i)layed  by  Mr.  A.  Burnett  with  an  admir- 
able rendering  of  its  intended  incorrc'ctness,  and  was 
greatly  ajjplauded.  Another  speciality  was  Bern- 
hard  jtondjerg's  "Toy  Symphony,"  cojnposed  for 
stringed  band  and  chiMren's  climinutive  InRtrumcnts, 
the  latter  comj)rising  imitation  cockoo,  quiiil,  night- 
ingale, and  woodpecker  —  triangles,  rattles,  bells, 
drums,  and  penny  truniiiets.  There  is  not  much 
musical  merit  in  the  piece. 

Otlier  orchestral  pieces  were  Weber's  character- 
istic Chinese  overture,  Turandot,  a  "Humorous 
Meditation"  (Sclierz),  in  which  the  styles  of  Bach, 


Mozart  and  subsequent  composers,  down  to,  and 
including,  Wagner,  are  parodied  with  intermixed 
passages.  Weber's  charming  pianoforte  solo,  the 
"Invitation  to  the  Waltz,"  was  admirably  played 
by  Mr.  Charles  Halle',  who  elicited  continuous 
applause  which  only  subsided  on  his  returning  to 
the  instrument  and  giving  with  equal  excellence, 
Chopin's  Waltz  in  A-flat  (from  Op.  ^4). 


Leeds,  Englani).  —  Of  the  Festival,  which  i"  to 
take  place  Oct.  1.3-lH,  Figaro  says : 

Although  there  were  some  years  ago  several  mus- 
ical meetings  at  Leeds,  the  first  festival  proper  was 
given  in  1858,  when  Stemdale  Bennett  ( the  con- 
ductor) produced  his  "  May  Queen."  The  triennial 
festivals  began  in  1874,*and  in  that  year  and  in 
1877  Sir  Michael  Costa  conducted.  This  year,  in 
consideration  that  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  would  write 
a  grand  oratorio  on  the  subject  of  "David  and  Jona- 
than," the  couductorship  was  offered  to  and  accepted 
by  the  composer  of  "Pinafore."  Mr.  Sullivan  sub- 
sequently found  that  Holy  Writ  was  not  suited  to 
his  capabilities,  and  in  place  of  the  Biblical  text, 
the  great  composer  of  "The  Sorcerer"  has  selected 
finer  language  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Dean  Milman, 
adapted  and  doctored  by  Mr.  William  Schwenk  Gilbert. 
"  The  Martyr  of  Antioch  "  as  it  now  stands  consists  of 
seventeen  numbers,  five  of  which  are  choruses  pure 
and  simple.  Starting  with  the  chorus  of  fire  wor- 
shippers, "Lord  of  the  golden  day,"  we  next  have  a 
baritone  solo,  "Break  off  the  hymn";  a  tenor  solo, 
"Come,  Margarita,  come";  a  baritone  .solo,  "Great 
Olybius";  and  a  chorus,  "Go  on  thy  tlower-strewn 
road."  The  unaccompanied  chorus,  "Brother,  thou 
art  gone  before  us,"  has  a  march-like  rhythm,  and  it 
is  not  ditflcult  to  forsee  in  it  "  The  Martyr  of  Antioch 
March."  A  bass  solo,  "Brother,  thou  slumberest,"  is 
followed  by  a  hymn,  "For  Thou  didst  die  forme,"  to 
be  sung  by  Mme.  Albani.  A  duet, ' '  My  own,  my  lov'd, 
my  beauteous  child,"  is  set  for  soprano  and  baritone. 
It  leads  to  the  chorus  of  maidens,  ' '  Come  away  with 
willing  feet'';  a  recitative  and  .aria,  "See  what  Oly- 
bius's  love  prepares  for  thee,"  for  tenor;  a  duet,  "  Oh, 
hear  me,  Olybius,"  for  soprono  and  tenor ;  and  a 
chorus,  "Now  glory  to  the  God,"  of  heathen  maideus 
and  Christians.  A  song  for  contralto  solo,  and  chorus, 
"ToPaMu,"  is  followed  by  a  concerted  piece,  "Great 
is  Olybius  and  his  mercy  great,"  for  the  quartet  of 
soloists,  and  by  a  quartet,  "Have  mercy,  unrelenting 
heaven";  the  work  ends  with  a  soprano  solo  and 
chorus,  "What  means  yon  blaze  of  light."  Alto- 
gether, the  work  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  abundantly 
that  Mr.  A.  Sullivan  is  worthy  the  knighthood  which, 
it  is  stated,  awaits  him,  and  that  the  poet,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  will  be  found  worthy  of  at  least  similar  honor. 
The  solos  will  be  entrusted  to  Mmes.  Albani  and  Patey, 
Messrs.  Lloyd,  Henry  Cross,  and  Frederic  Kiug. 


St.  Petersbukg.  —  This  capital  already  pos- 
sesses a  German,  an  Italian,  and  a  French  theatre, 
besides  native  establishments  of  the  kind.  The 
list  is  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  exclu- 
sively Jewish  theatre,  where  the  repertory,  consist- 
ing of  plays,  in  prose  and  verse,  relating  to  historical 
Jewish  subjects,  including  comic  operas,  will  be 
exclusively  from  Jewish  pens.  The  company  will 
also  be  Jewish.  The  theatre  is  also  to  open  in 
November  with  The  Fanatic,  a  comic  opera  by  the 
manager,  A.  Goldfaden,  a  Jewish  actor  favorably 
known  to  Moscow. 


Copenhagen.  The  success  of  Mile  Vanzandt  has 
been  confirmed  beyond  all  expectation.  She  has  reall.y 
made  a  great  "hit" — which  is  not  always  easy  at 
Copenhagen.  The  theatre  has  been  nightly  crowded 
and  tickets  sold  at  double,  .sometimes  treble,  lu'ice.s. 
At  the  most  recent  performance  of  Mignon,  the  Royal 
Family  of  Denmark,  as  well  as  the  Kiug  and  Queen  of 
the  Hellenes,  were  present,  and  sent  their  congratula- 
tions to  Mile  Vanzandt.  The  director  of  the  theatre, 
M.  Halleseu,  has  engaged  the  gifted  young  singer  to 
appear  three  times  more  —  twice  as  Mignon  and  once 
as  Zerlina,  which  makes  nine  performances  in  all  (at 
l,Of)0  francs  for  each  perform;ince). 


Bayueuth.  —  Some  time  ago  Hans  von  Biilow 
announced  his  intention  of  giving  a  .series  of  con- 
certs to  raise  40,000  nmrks  in  aid  of  the  Bayreuth 
Fund.  Last  year  he  forwarded  28,000  nuirks.  In 
ccuisequence  of  his  neuralgic  attack,  however,  he 
is  unable  to  give  more  concerts  a;t  presemt ;  but,  in 
order  that  the  fund  nuiy  not  smffier,  he  has  ju.ade  uj) 
the  deficiency  —  12,W)0  marks  — oitt  ui  his  own 
pocket. 
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St^usiral  5r"striictioit. 


M' 


'R.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 


Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tkemont  Strret,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

r-HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 

VIOLINIST, 
Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.     Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Pi.mn  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
plajiiig.    Address  care  of  U.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

J^A*.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHOEP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONV,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 

MISS  EDITH  AS  ELL, 

■^'■^     After  several  se;u;ons  of  study,  teaching,  and  singing 

in  Europe,  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 

and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 

Pupils  pi'eoared  fur  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 

KiiSiDEXCK:  HOrJ::L  BOYLSTON. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 


VITALIZED   PHOSPHITES 


Jl^fSS  A-/A/iY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

PIAKIST  AjS'D  TEACHEK. 

Address:     O.  DITSON  &•  Co.,  Koslou. 

Q  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive). 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Oigaiiistat  is6Tre!iiont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Chukch.  At  Messrs.  Chicktriiig  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME    CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  o£  "  La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 
RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

7"    P.    CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

^IR.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 

■ 3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

]\^RS.   WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

^ No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

■^R.  CHARLES  K.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

]\/TR.    JUNIUS    IV    ///.Z,.?;(Leipsic.S6o  101863), 

PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  KNSEMBLK  LESSONS. 
Music  R.iom  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  iu  his  Knsen,ble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and   Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  WuLF  t  RIES. 


Comvosed  of  the  Nefve-Givinj  Prineiples  of  the  OxBitin  anl  Wheat-Germ. 

Physicians  have  .ovescribed  300,000  packages  with  the  best  results  in  all  forms  of  impaired  vitality,  mental  ex- 
haustion, 01-  weakened  digestion.  It  is  the  best  prermtu-t  of  coiisuniptiou  and  all  diseases  of  debility  It  gives 
stivngth.  rest,  .and  sleep  tu  infants,  children,  and  adults,  bv  teedinj  the  brain  and  nerves  with  the  food  thev  aotuallv 
req.nre.    For  .ale  by  Druggists  or  mail.  81.00.  F.  CROS8Y,  a6.*  &  666  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Q     W.  SUMNER  '  ^ 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  Sl,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mnndays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE  AND   ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 

pyiLLIAM  IL  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND   TEACHER  OF  THE   PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


^R.  B.  y.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
EOSTOy,  MASS. 

QERNHARD  LISTEMANN  ' 

Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass! 
]\/[R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEOKGE  L.  OSGOOD,  ' 

149  (a''  "Fremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SlNv^iNG,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


7. 


C.   D.  PARKER, 
No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


^RNST  PERABO, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO, 
Address 
CHICKERING  &  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 


CARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

^  CONCERT  PIANIST  AND   TEACHER, 

Address  PETEESILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

?7nHnd  '>9\  pMirMrp.t-s  .A\'FNir'-,  RdSTnv.  lVT\oc;_ 

J^i.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 


jf-f   L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  S,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
{Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Po7'p07'a^  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  CorreUi^  Arikiirson,  Mines.  Arnault  and  Motie. 

Piivatc  instruciion  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  piven  ifdesirerl. 

Mr.  Wliiiney  Ilis  had  laree  experience  as  Conductor  of  Cnn- 
veuiiops,  Societies,  nt>d  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  ensage- 
ments  in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 

J^yPON  W.    WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address, 
No.  g  Allston  Street,  Boston. 

pUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  aid  5  o'clock. 

WHITNEY, 
ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Pf/ILLIAM  y.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 


/^^/v'Z  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSO.NS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Djt.son's  Music  Store, 
BO.STUN,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  CoNCEins,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"   and   all    occasions 

where  Music  is  required. 

...JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS.  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


Leaders  if?,'''!"?  ^^"''• 
\  Orchestra 


S.^- 


-rUNIA'G    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR   THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CARKFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
^3^  This  Def'arlment  has  citarge  0/  all  ike  Pianos  used  in 
tJu  Public  Schools  0/ Boston. 

J^DIVARD  B.  PERR  Y, 

PIANO   SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  lOtll  at  the 

Aktist  Guilp  Rooms,  loSi  Trilmoxt  St.,  Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 


In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

/is  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature  j  including  from  time  to  time  :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas ;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education  ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 


The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance; 
five  copies,  S  10.00  ;  ten  copies,  J20.00,  and  an  e.\tra  copy  to  tlie  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


■h/JADAME   RUDERSDORFF, 
•^  •*  50  BOVLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  cr^sidence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  fr'Ass. 


J- 


B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  rORTE,  VOCAL  CULTURE,  READY 

READING  and  OHORAI,  CONDUOTLNG. 


CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIO 

WITH   HOUGHTON,   OSGOOD   AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  American  Architect  and  Bitilding 

News 8.00  "        " 

Dwight's  JoURNALOFMusicand  The  Boston  Medicaland  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "        "  ■  . 

Dwight's  JouRiNAL  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11-75  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  be  sent 
for  $/.oo  each  additional.  ' 

ijig=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  viill  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  3S3  Washingttm 
Sf„  aenJ  A.  K.  Lorwg's,  369  Wiis^itt^teH,  St,,  BasioM. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  William  Pole,  T.  K.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "The  Phil- 
osopMcal  Library."    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  §3.50. 


Dr.  Pole  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  Under 
the  head  of  "The  Material  of  Music,"  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical 
nature  of  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
n.,  "  The  Elementary  An-angements  of  the  Material," 
are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  rausica 
sounds  by  steps  or  degrees  ;  musical  intervals  ;  history 
of  the  musical  scale  ;  the  theoretical  nature  of  the 
diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form  ;  the  ancient  modes  ; 
modern  tonality  ;  the  modern  diatonic  scale  as  influ- 
enced by  harmony ;  the  chromatic  scale  ;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "Structure  of  Music," 
Part  in. ,  the  author  takes  up  the  subjects  of  melody, 
hannony  and  countei'point,  devoting  five  chapters  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  stadent  the  volume  wlU  possess  extraordinary 
interest  and  value.  —  Boston  Transcript. 


*^*For  sale  by  all  Bootcsellers. 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 


Sentj  post-paid,  on  re- 
HOUGHTON,  MIFPLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

T7ie  fact  that  already  about  70,000  Cabinet  or 
Farlor  Organs  are  yearly  sold  in  the  X'nited 
States  (nearly  tiviee  as  many  as  of  piano-fortes) 
attests  their  growing  popularity. 


THE  FINER  DRAWING  ROOM  STYLES, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN 
CABINET  ORGANS. 

Comparatively  few  musicians,  even,  have  kept  pace  witli 
recent  improvements  in  reed  instruments  and  are  fully 
aware  of  the  excellence  now  attained  in  the  finer  styles, 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ 
Co.  are  quite  unrivaled.  These  styles  must  not  he  judged 
by  the  small  organs  so  largely  sold,  which  they  greatly 
excel.  It  is  principally  these  finer  styles  which  have  won 
for  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  the  extraordinary  dis- 
tinctions awarded  them  at  EVEKY  GKEAT  "VVOKLD'S 
rN'DUSTRLVL  EXHIBITION  AKD  COMPAKISON  OF 
THE  BEST  PEOBUCTIOKS  OF  ALL  NATIOKS  FOB. 
THIKTEEN  YEAKS;  being  the  only  highest  awards  to 
any  American  organs  at  any  one.  It  is  one  of  these  which 
led  X)r.  Fra>'z  Liszt  to  characterize  the  Mason  &;  Hamlin 
Organs  not  only  as  "  matchless,"  hut  as  "  unrivaled,"  and 
which  led  the  distinguished  Otto  Xak"\\^e^ka,  of  Berlin, 
to  declare  them  "the  most  excellent  of  instruments," 
adding:  '•  They  are  capable  of  giving  the  finest  tone  color- 
ing; and  no  other  instrument  so  enraptmes  the  player." 
THtODORE  Thomas  testifies  that  nmsicians  generally 
rank  these  organs  very  high,  far  above  all  others,  in  which 
opinion  he  himself  fully  concurs.  Ole  Bull  found  them 
80  superior  as  to  draw  from  him  the  declaration  that 
"Their  fine  quality  of  tone  is  in  contrast  with  that  of 
other  reed  organs."  The  distinguished  tenor,  Italo  Caji- 
PA>'iXT,  in  a  note  to  the  manufacturers,  as  he  was  about 
leaving  this  country  recently,  wrote:  **  Having  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  and  use  your  organs,  while  singing  in 
your  countrj'.  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  their  ad- 
mirable qualities.  They  excel  all  similar  instruments  of 
which  1  have  any  knowledge.  But  you  have  better  proof 
of  my  opinion  of  them  than  even  this  expression,  in  tLe 
fact  that  I  have  just  purchased  one  to  take  with  me  to 
Italy."  Hundreds  of  similar  opinions  from  distinguished 
muHicians  have  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  manuf  lc- 
turers. 

A  recent  beautiful  invention,  which  the  Mason  &  Ham- 
lin Co.  are  now  introducing,  greatly  improves  the  key 
actiob  of  such  instrmnents,  ligLtening  the  touch,  hereto- 
fore difficult  when  many  stops  were  used,  one-half,  and 
still  more  improving  it  in  other  respects. 

THE  FINER  DRAWING-IlOOM  STYLES  of  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs  are  furnished  in  cases  of  Black  Wal- 
>'CT,  MahogaJjV,  Asn  and  Ebomzkd,  plain  to  very  ele- 
gant, some  with  pipe-organ  tops.    They  have  from  TniR- 

TEEXtOTWEKTV-THIlEK  WTMI'S;  Home  witlj  TWO  MAXUALS 

and  FULL  PEDAL  BArtE.  Net  pJtJcEH  axo  from  §200  to 
$900. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlfn  Co.  alflo  manufacture  a  variety  of 
styles  of  fine  organs  for  churches  where  greatcetpowcr, 
as  well  as  variety  i.9  required;  they  also  regularly  make  a 
large  variety  of  small  organs,  from  §51  up;  all  of  which 
are  of  very  highest  excellence.  Organs  are  furnished  for 
monthly  or  quarterly  payments,  85  and  upwards. 

Illl'stratei*  Catai>j«i;es,  32  i»p.,  4to,  with  prices  and 
drcnlars  containing  much  useful  (nfonnation,  sent  free. 

Wt  espficiallj/  invite  alt  pernonx  taking  any  interent  in 
tuch  maltern  to  visit  oiir  warf.rwmis  and  examine  these 

Oryanx.      If  x".  nhrn^j^.  ft  ph-ffytv  ffi  f-rhih'f  fh'-rn. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

JTA  Tremont  .St.,  BOSTON;  46  Kast  Foarteenth  St.  (T;rlon 
Square),  >'EW  YORK;  149  Waeaah  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE, 

LUNCH  CCUNTER. 

FANCY  OYSTERS, 
PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS, 

Table  d'hote  dinner,  from  i  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place,  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a 
first-class  Restaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for 
prompt  service;  also,  Private  Dining  Rooms  for  families  or 
parties  after  concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of 
good  cooking. 

WINE  AND  CIGAIiS  of  my  own  importation. 
Open  till  12  o'clocl^,  P.  M. 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


The  StiUtvater  Tragedy, 

A   Novel.     By  Thomas    B-ailev  Aldhich,    author  of 

"  Prudence  Palfrey,"  "  Majorie  Daw,"  etc,  1  voL  12mo.. 

Sl-50. 

In  this  novel  Mr.  Aldrich's  power  and  charm  as  a  story- 
teller are  shown  most  attractively.  The  life  and  charac- 
ters of  a  New  England  manufacturing  town  are  depicted 
with  singular  accuracy  and  felicity;  th-e  smouldering  dis- 
content among  working-men  and  the  strike  in  which  it 
culminated,  are  portrayed  with  admirable  skiU;  while 
the  tragedy  itself,  the  unraveling  of  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding it,  and  the  love  which  illuminates  the  whole- 
story,  are  described  with  the  firm  and  delicate  touch  in 
which  jMr.  Aldrich  is  almost  unrivalled.  Both,  the  story 
and  the  exquisite  gracu  and  skill  with  which  it  is  told^ 
cannot  fail  to  make  it  very  popular. 

***  For  sale  by  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  en  receipt  of 
price  by  the  PuhU&hcr.^. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


ALFRED  MUDGE  &  SON, 

PLAIN  AXJD  OJiN.iJUJENTAZ 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MUSICAL  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY. 


'K(?ra- 


NEW  POETRY. 


ff.    W.  LONGFELLOW. 
ULTIMA  THULE. 

A  new  volume,  including  the  poems  Mr.  Longfellow  has  written  since  the  publication  of 
mos  "  in  1878.    With  a  fine  new  Portrait. 

OLIVER    WENDELL  HOLMES. 
THE  IRON  GATE  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

With  a  new  Steel  Portrait. 

This  book  takes  its  title  from  the  beautiful  poem  read  by  Dr.  Holmes  at  the  Breakfast  in  his  honor 
in  December  last,  and  includes  also  the  poems  Dr.  Holmes  has  written  since  the  publication  of  "  Songs 
of  Many  Seasons  "  in  1874. 

JAMES  T.  FIELDS. 
BALLADS  AND  OTHER  VERSES. 

1  vol.      16mo.     (In  Press.) 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Fields  gathers  the  poems  he  has  printed  in  leading  literary  periodicals  within 
the  past  few  years,  and  adds  to  these  several  that  have  never  before  appeared,  and  some  of  ths 
choicest  of  the  poems  contained  in  volumes  previously  printed,  the  whole  forming  a  tasteful  book 
which  his  numerous  admirers  will  highly  prize. 

T.  B.  ALDRICH. 
XXXVI  LYRICS  AND  XH  SONNETS. 

The  choicest  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  lyrics  and  sonnets,  selected  from  "  Cloth  of  Gold"  and  "Flower  and 


A  beautiful  and 


Thorn."     Printed  on  linen  paper,  with  red-letter  title-page,  and  bound  in  vellum, 
dainty  volume. 

BRET  HARTE. 
COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS. 

New  Diamond  Editiou.     18mo,  $1.00.     [In  Press). 

This  edition  embraces  Mr.  Harte's  "  Poems,"  "  East  and  West  Poems,"  and  "  Echoes  of  the  Foot- 
Hills."  It  is  printed  in  good,  legible  type,  and  is  a  very  desirable  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Harte's  unique 
poetical  works, 

BAYARD    TAYLOR. 
DRAMATIC  POEMS. 

Including  all  of  Mr.  Taylor's  poetical  works  dramatic  in  form,  namely  :  "  The  Prophet,"  "The 
Masque  of  the  Gods,"  and  "  Prince  Doukalion."  In  a  single  volume,  uniform  with  the  Kennett 
Edition  of  Mr.  Taylor's  Translation  of  Faust.     {In  Press.) 

JOHN  G.   WHITTIER. 
COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Cambridne  Edition,  uniform  with  the  Cambridge  Edition  of  Longfellow's  Poems,  and  including  all 
of  Mr.  Whitticr's  Poems  yet  published.  In  three  volumes,  16mo,  $6.75;  half  calf,  $13.50;  mo- 
rocco, $18.00.     (In  Press.) 

HENRY  W  LONGFELLOW. 
POETICAL  WORKS. 

Cambridge  Edition,  enlarged  to  comprise  all  his  Poetical  Works  np  to  and  including  "K^ra- 
mos."     in  "four  volumes,  16mo,  $9.00;  hiilf  calf,  $13.00;  morocco,  $24.00. 

J[^="  These  Cambridge  Editions  are  very  desirable  for  Libraries.  They  are  printed  in  handsome, 
large  type,  on  tinted  paper,  and  finely  bound. 

LUCY  LARCOM. 
A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS.     {In  Press.) 

MRS.  ANNIE  FIELDS. 
UNDER  THE  OLIVE.     {In  Press.) 


•»•  For  sale  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


^// 
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BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    OCTOBER    23,  1880. 


Vol.  XL.  No.  22. 


THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO  FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  aod  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  mdely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  secnring  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  ^vill  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMEKSON  UPKIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6^  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 

WAREKOOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 

NEW  BROOKS. 

Whittier's   Complete  Works. 

POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  fine  Portrait.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  S6.75; 
half  calf,  S13.50;  morocco,  $18.00. 

PBOSE    WORKS. 

Two  vols.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4,50;  haU  calf,  S9.00; 
morocco,  S12.00. 

An  admirable  library  edition  of  these  works  which  have 
made  the  name  of  W'hittier  a  cherished  honsehold  word 
wherever  the  Knglish  language  is  spoken  or  read. 

"  MODERN  CLASSICS." 

Six  additional  volumes  in  this  choice  and  inexpensive 
series. 
3.    Nature 1 

Love,  Friendship,  Domestic  Life..  \ Emerson. 

Success,  Greatness,  Immortality..  ) 

5.  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ] 

The  Cathedral ! Lowell. 

Favorite  Poems ) 

6.  Charles  Dickens.. )  Fields. 

A  Christmas  Carol Dickers. 

Barry  Cornwall ) 

7.  The  Ancient  Mariner 1  Coleuidge. 

Favorite  Poems .  ..WoituswouTH. 

Favorite  Poems ) 

8.  Undine I  Fodque. 

Smtram gi.  Piekke. 

Paul  and  A  irgima ) 

9.  P.ab  and  bis  Friends ] 

TlSeklriyl".':'"®; ! ! !  i ! ! ! ! ! ! .' ." : ! ! !  PK.  John  brown. 
Jolin  LeeeH J 

18mo.    Flexible  clotli.    75  cents  each.. 
*i(*  For  sale  hij  booksellers.    Sent, postpaid j  on  receipt  of 
price  by  th^  jxublishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 

BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   18G7. 

)B,r;Tccii  Not  more    than  from   three  to  four     jg^^ 

^S^&^  pupils  in  a  class.  «a=fi^;?Sl 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony.  Thorough  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

"Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April, 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  Director. 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    55,000    MADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellenca 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  e5elu3ive.u.se  of  first-class 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  fiLlKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

136  Tremont  Street,  130  Fifth  Afenue, 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  Established  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public_aud  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST    ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  addi-ess  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

BIASUFACTUBED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Church  Street,  New  York. 

DKY  PROCESS  OF  COPYING. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Musicians  to  our  New  Method  of  CopyiNS,  by  which  an  original  writing 
of  Music,  etc.,  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  the  expense  and  time  of  manuscript 
reduplication,  lithographing  or  any  of  tlie  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copying  hitherto  in  use.  To  Organists  and 
Leaders  of  chureh-cUoirs,  Orchestral  Conductors,  Band-masters,  musical  organizations,  and  musicians  generally  — 
all  who  have  any  use  for  duplicate  or  manifold  copies  of  music,  the  Helttograph  will  be  found  invaluable,  as  from 
one  original  copy  made  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  it  will  give  back  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  perfect  copies.  The  Hek- 
tograpU  is  .already  in  use  by  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  Conductors,  and  Musical  Societies. 

We  are  prepared  to  suply  pui-chasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  and  also 
with  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

For  Prices  and  other  paitlculars,  send  for  Circular. 


11 


DWIGHTS  JOURNAL    OF  MUSIC. 


[Vol.  XL.  — No.  1031. 


iU^ujEfic  ^ubli^tjcrjtf. 


New  Music  Books! 

pyniDO  ^^'ill  remember  our  new  American  Antliem 
UnUlnOBook  (.31.25),  by  Johnson,  Texnev  and 
Abbkv,  an  excellent  collection  of  easy  anthems.  Also 
one  thousand  or  more  of  separate  antnems,  glees,  etc., 
costing  about  6  to  10  cents  each..  A  gi-eat  convenience  for 
occasional  singing.    ,  „  , 

••    NEW    CANTATAS.  — Christmas  (1,00);    Fall    of 
Jerusalem    (§1.00);  Joseph's- Boudagre    ($1.25); 

and  many  others  for  winter  practice  of  choirs  and 
societies.    Send  for  lists. 

THE  BEST  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS 

For  Piano,  Organ,  Reed  Organ,  Guitar,  Violin,  Cornet  and 

all  Wind,  String,  and  Reed  Instruments.    Send 

for  our  lists.  500  such  books  are  published. 

*  *  Organists  need    "  Harmonic  Scliool  "  for  the  Or- 

gan (S3.00),  by  Clarke;  also.  "Clarke's  Short 
Volnntaries  "  (^l.oO);  Baptiste's  50  Pieces  " 
(S2..50);  or  **  Organist's  Reliance  "  by  Thayer,  10 
Nos.,  each,  Si. 25,  complete,  SG.OO. 

*  *  Johnson's    Ne^v    Method  for    Harmony  (Si. 00) 

is  easiest. 

*  *  "Winner's  New  Schools  (each  75  cts.).      For  all  in- 

struments.   Capital  cheap  instructors. 

*  *  Clarke's    Reed  Organ  Melodies  <S2.00)  are  splen- 

did. 

*  *  Take  the  Musical  Record.    82.00  per  year, 

*  W'elcome  Chorus  for  High  Schools.    $1.03. 

*  *  Song  Bells  for  Common  Schools.    50  cents. 
Any  boolc    mailed   for  retail  price    mentioned  above. 

Liberal  reduction  for  quantities. 

OLI^^R  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Eopes. 

BREAK  BREAK ; . . . . . J.  F.  Eudolphsen. 

LAST  GREETIXG H.  Levi. 

OH.  FISHEE  BOY,  MY  OWN ...Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOJIE J.  Barnet. 

SPRlXGTniE E.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AKD  THE  PUSSY  CAT.  .Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 
Pnblislied  by 

CARL   PRUFER, 

34  \Vest  Stkeet,  Bostox. 


Get  the  Best 

SONG  BOOK  FORI  SCHOOLS. 


For 


\C^C\f\(\    QO    Hrvlrl     1^2  pages  filled  ^ith 

UUUU   <Xo   UUIU.      new  and  attraeti^^e 

I  Songs  by  the  best  authors.    Send  for  a  copy 

SUNDAY   ^  ^^^  examine  this  latest  and  best  ^vork  bv 

onunni  c    1  Lowey  and  Doaxe. 

oUnUULo.  1  §30  per  100  copies. 

t.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

A  very 

__  -r^    - sand  useful 

SCHOOLS.  I  <^oll'^ction     *-^      of  Secular  Music.     We  com- 

UIPU     '  ">  ""^"*^  Sterling  Gems  to  all  in  search  of  a 

nlbn        I  first-class  Song  Book  for  Schools,  Academies, 

<iPI4nni  Q       etc.    Price,  S4.50  per  dozen;  50  cents  each,  if 

bUnUUU.  5  sent  by  mail. 


DAY    [  Sterling  Gems,  ''^^!!l. 


ANEW 

ERA 

IN  MUSIC. 


The  Tonic  Sol-Fa 

Music  Reader 

Presents  a  ''natural  method"  of  learning  to 
sing,  by  which  the  ability  to  sing  at  sight  is 
acquired  in  less  than  half  the  usual  time. 
It  also  leads  to  a  much  higher  musical  intel- 
ligence in  those  who  use  it.  It  contains 
a*good  vnr'pty  of  Songs  for  Practice,  etc. 
Xlijs  wori  s  exciting  great  attention,  and 
has  alrea'V  been  adopted  as  a  Text  Book 
^  in  many  Schools.  Price.  30  cents. 
Specimen  pages  of  either  of  above  sent  free  on  application. 

BICLOV\r&  MAIN, 


"3  Handolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


THE  VOICE, 

OfBcial  organ  Music  Teachers'  ^National  Association,  is 
devoted  to  voice  culture  in  singing,  reading  and  speaking; 
tells  how  to  treat 

STUTTERING, 

Stammering,  and  other  vocal  defects;  contains  letters 
from  speech-sulferers.  biographical  sketches  of  musicians, 
elocutionists,  and  oratora,  the  history  of  and  essays  on 
music,  binC)  on 

ELOCUTION, 

Articles  on  spelling  reform,  and  translation  of  German 
and  French  niethocfe  and  writings,  explains  principles  and 
utility  of 

VISIBLE  SPEECH. 

PuWUlied  moijtLIy.  >1  a  ye^r;  single  copy,  10  cents.    Send 
for  prosptctu-').    Aildress 
EDGAK  S.  WERNER,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SOME  FAMOUS  SONGS. 

An  Art-IIiBl'>ricHl  Sketch. 
By  F.\^-^•JK  KAY.MONIJ  I'.ITTEK.    30  cents. 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

An  Art-Hi»torica]  Study- 
By  FANNIE  ItAYMONJ.*  lUTTKU.    2.5  cents. 

MUSIC  AND   MUSICIANS. 

K-W.iys  and  Criticiams. 
ByEOBERT  SCHUMANN,    Kdlted,  translated,  and  on- 
notate/1  by  Faxnv  Raymond  KrrrKTt. 
Flnt  serie.^.  tUird  edition,  92.75.     A  second  8erle»  will 
•bonly  be  lAsued. 

EDWARD  SCHVBERTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 
WILLIAM  BEEVES,  London. 


K     m    11    L/ L^      V       AiiXVV/XlX    mlant  or  adulti  and  invnluttble  to  Bineere  and  .peaker..     Convenie"  to 
I  \  I  V  w\  II  t  A  ^'^"y  °"'^  "i^^-     From  DruKgiKtB,  price  a5  centji;  or  address  E.  A.  OLDH 

■  %iifil    I      \j      f  TTT?T?     ■^'  -  '^?^  ^®^^'  ^^^  ^°"''  ^^"B, 


Till  HvUnry  of  a  Voice  Lotl  and  Won,'  by  Itm.  H.  W.  Xnapp,  D.  D.. 
aent,  post-paid,  on  application. 


SUPPLEMEITARY  READIM, 

For   High   and    Oramtnar  Schools, 
Academies,  and  Seminaries. 


AMERICAN  POEMS. 

Beleetions  from  the  AV'orkji  of  Longfellow,  WTiittier,  Bry- 
ant, Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Emerson.     With  biographical 
sketches  and  notes  explaining  the  historical  and  personal 
allusions.     463  pjges,  Sl-25. 
This  book  contains  several  of  the  most  characteristic 

long  poem.s  by   the  ennn«nt  writers  above  named.     The' 

list  of  pieces  selected  is  aa  follows  : 

LONGFELLOW:  Evangeline;  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
StandiAh  ;  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

WIIITTIER :  Snow  Bound  ;  Among  the  Hills  ;  Mabel  Mar- 
tin ;  Cobbler  Keezar'.-*  Vision  ;  Barclay  of  Ury  ;  The  Two 
Rabbis  ;  The  Gift  of  Tritemius  ;  The  Brother  of  Mercy  ; 
The  Prophecy  of  Samuel  Sewall ;  Maud  MuUer. 

BRYANT:  Sella;  The  Little  People  of  the  Snow. 

HOLMES  :  Grandmother's  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill ;  The  School-Boy. 

LOWELL  :  The  Virion  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Under  the  "Willows ; 
Under  the  Old  Elm  ;   Agassiz. 

EMERSON  :  The  Adirondacs  ;  The  Titmouse  ;  Monadnoc. 

All  these  poems  are  given  in  full,  and  foot-notes  explain 
passages  containing  allusions  which  might  not  be  under- 
Btood  by  readers. 

Brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  poeta  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  naturally  rise  in  regard  to  authors  and  their 
careers. 

The  book  is  one  which  may  very  profitably  fin  I  a  place  in 
all  high  schools,  where  its  use  must  unfailing 'y  exercise 
a  wholesome  infl.uence  in  awakening  interest  in  the  finer 
literature  of  our  language.  —  New  York  Evenini;  Post. 

A  _^  and  delightful  anthology  of  our  native  poetry  ;  a 
volume  in  which  the  lovers  of  the  truest  and  highest  poetry 
may  find  incomparable  value.  —  New  York  Tribune. 

AMERICAN   PROSE. 

Selections  of  entire  Essays,  Sketches,  and  Stories,  from  the 
works  of  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Whittier,- 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Thoreau,  Emerson.     With  Introduc- 
tions and  Notes.    16mo,  424  pages,  $1.25 
The  selections  comprised  in  this  book  are  as  follows  ;  — 

HAWTHORNE :  The  Snow-Image  ;  The  Great  3tono  Face  ; 

Drowne-s  Wooden  Image  ;  Howe's  Masquerjde. 
IRVING  :  Kip  Van  Winkle  ;  Little  Britain. 
LONGFELLOW :    The  Valley  of  the  Loire  ;    J  mmey  into 

Spain. 
WHITTIER :  Yankee  Gypsies  ;  The  Boy  Capti-\  es. 
HOL5IE3  :  The  Garabrel-Roofed  House. 
LOWELL:  My  Garden  Acquaintance. 
THOREAU  :    Sounds  ;    Brute  Neighbors  ;  The  Highland 

Light. 
EMERSON:  Behavior;  Books. 

The  volume  has  this  double  value,  —  it  Is  an  ixcellent 
reader  for  high  schools,  and  a  real  introduction  i  j  general 
American  literature.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

BALLADS  AND  LYRICS. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Henrt  Cabot  Lodge.    $1  25. 

A  very  attractive  collection  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  best  ballads  and  lyrics,  placed  generally  in 
chronological  order,  beginning  with  "  Ohevy  Chase  "' and 
coming  down  through  the  long  line  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican poets  to  the  prei-ent  time.  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Mil- 
ton, Dryden,  Addison,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Burns, 
Campbell,  .Moore,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley, 
Keaw,  Hood,  Browning,  Tennyson,  Macaulay,  Aytoun, 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Bryant,  Poe,— 
these  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  famous  names  included  ; 
yet  they  indicate  the  wealth  and  variety  of  the  contents  of 
the  book. 

As  a  book  for  supplementary  reading  it  is  exceedingly 
Interesting,  and  forms  a  very  delightful  introduction  to 
one  of  the  pleasantest  departments  of  literature. 

•»*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.  Sent  ^post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFPLIN  &  00.,  Boston,  Mass. 


VASSAR   COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  EITTEK,  Director. 

An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of   Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 

Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  D.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 


MME. BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  Xew  York. 

Ladles  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  lioora. 


Jl^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 

2lS  East  Tenxh  Street,  NeTV  York  City. 


Q  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

C0MP0.9ITI0XS  FCESISHED  FOK  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS. 

Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


QEORCE    T.  BULLING. 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HAEMONY. 
Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 


dress, care 


Ameeicas  Akt  Journal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


MR.  C.  F.  WEBBER, 

INSTRUCTOR     OF     RESPIRATORY     AND     VOCAL 

TECHNOLOGY  AND  SINGING. 

Hotel  Boylston,  Corner  Tremont  and  Boylston  Sts. 

(Use  the  Elevator  ) 

Those  desiring  to  pursue  a  substantial  course  of  study  are  in- 
vited to  call  between  eleven  and  twelve,  or  send  for  circular. 


JVIAI>AME  SEILEK'S  SCHOOL 

OF  

VOGALART&iSTBUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

1104.  Walnut  St,,  rJiUadelphiaf  :Pa, 

As  the  enlargement  of  the  plans  and  aims  of  the  school 
brings  increased  duties  and  responsibilities,  Madame 
Seller  has  called  to  the  directorship  the  services  of  Mr.  S. 
H.  Blakeslee,  late  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  by  whose 
management  it  is  believed  the  school  will  reap  new  re- 
wards. 

COUESE  OF  STUDY. 
Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Piano-Forte,  Violin,  and  all  Or- 
chestral   Instruments.   Elocution,   Acoustics  and 
Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Organs, Esthetics 
and  History  of  Music,  Oratorio,  Church  Music,  Rudements 
of  Music,  Sight  Reading,  Operatic  Training,  and 
the  French,  German,  and  Italian  Languages. 
For  catalogue  containing  full  information, 
Address,  S.  H.  BLAKESLEK,  Director, 

1 104  TValnut  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


HARVARD   MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Eight  Symphony  Concerts, 

Music  Hall,  on  Thursday  Afternoons, 

November  18,  December  2, 16,  January  6,  20, 
February  3, 17,  March  3. 

CARL  ZERRAHN,  Conductor.      BERNHARD  LISTEMANN,  Violin  Leader. 

SEASON  TICKETS,  with  Reserved  Seats,  $8.00 

For  further  particulars  see  prospectus,  Avhicli,  with  sub- 
scription lists  may  be  found  at  the  Music  Hall,  at  Chick- 
ering's,  and  the  principal  music  stores  until  November  8. 


The  Bernliard  Listemann  Concert  Paily. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
E.  M.  HEINDL, 
JOHN  MULLALY, 


F.  LISTEMANN, 
ALEX.  HEINDL, 
H.  A.  GREENE, 


Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  "West  St.,  Boston, 


STORIES  AND   ROMANCE.S. 

By  Horace  E.  Scuddeh,  author  of  the  "  Dwellers  In 
Five-Sisters'  Court,"  etc.    81.25. 

CoNTEN'TS.  —  LcftUvcr  from  (he  Last  Centnry;  A  House 
of  Entertainment;  Accidentally  Overheard;  A  llanl  liar- 
gain;  A  Story  of  the  Sclge  of  Boston;  Matthew,  Mark. 
Luke,  and  .John;  Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  Same? 
Nobody's  Business. 

Eight  stories  told  with  BO  much  grace  aud  humor  that 
j  they  cannot  fail  to  be  popular. 
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A  FINNISH  RUNE. 


Rendered  into  English  by  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter. 


Name  not  my  name  with  the  names  of  the  singers, 
Magical  dreamers,  great  rune-weavers  ! 
Not  from  within  can  I  weave  wild  music, 
'Tis  from  without  that  I  weave  sweet  music. 
Blossoms  and  brooks  and  birds  and  branches, 
I  can  but  sing  what  your  voices  sing  me. 
Borne  on  the  winds  and  the  rushing  waters  I 
Could  I,  afar,  through  the  wide  world  wander, 
Far  from  the  cares  and  the  chains  that  crush  me. 
Then  would  I  lull  the  wild  sea  to  slumber, 
Sing  the  wild  sea  to  a  lake  of  silver. 
Lull  the  wild  voice  of  the  storm  to  silence, 
Sing  the  gray  sea-foam  to  milk  and  honey. 
Were  mine  the  magical  power  of  the  singers, 
Musical  rhymers,  great  rune-weavers ! 
Were  mine  the  wondrous  spell  of  the  singers, 
Golden  hay-ricks  should  stand  in  the  meadow. 
Pease  on  the  shelves,  in  tlie  press,  fine  linen ; 
Fragrant  fruit-trees  should  flower  in  tlie  orchard, 
Red-ripe  apples  should  stud  the  green  branches. 
Rainbow  dew-bloom  on  every  ripe  apple, 
Cuckoos  sipping  the  rainbow-bright  dew-bloom. 
Pearls  in  showers  from  their  silver  beaks  falling, 
Strings  of  pearl  for  my  pretty  wife's  girdle. 

Were  mine  the  godlike  power  of  the  singers, 
I  would  invoke,  with  songs  of  enchantment. 
Love,  health,  beauty,  justice,  truth,  plenty, 
Joy  to  each  heart,  and  peace  to  each  hamlet, 
Were  mine  the  wonderful  spell  of  the  singers. 
Magical,  musical,  strong  rune-weavers ! 

FRANZ  LISZT.i 

(Concluded  from  page  161.) 

Already,  during  his  travelling  and  virtuoso 
life,  Liszt  had  produced  a  respectable  series 
of  works,  which,  written  for  the  piano,  were 
intended  to  serve  the  immediate  purpose  of 
his  virtuosity ;  but  simultaneously  with  the 
new,  and,  compared  with  all  before  his  time, 
unheard  of  technical  perfection  which  they 
founded,  these  works  for  the  most  part  gave 
expression  to  a  poetic  element.  Such  were 
his  studies  and  transcriptions  (particularly  of 
Schubert's  songs,)  his  Paraphrases,  Fantaisies, 
and  Polonaises,  his  "Hungarian  Rhajjsodies," 
the  "Consolations,"  "Amiees  de  Pelerinage," 
"  Harmonies  Poetiques  et  Religieuses,"  the 
piano  arrangements  and  transcriptions  of  the 
Beethoven  Symphonies,  and  of  the  Symplio- 
nie  Fantastique  of  Berlioz,  as  well  as  of  works 
of  "Wagner,  Rossini,  Weber,  Schubert,  Bach, 
and  others,  in  which  he  has  achieved  some- 
thing inimitable. 

And  now,  during  his  residence  in  Weimar, 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  musical  deeds 
were  ripenmg.  Liszt  now  came  forward  as 
the  master  of  great  orchestral  forms,  and 
astonished  the  musical  world  with  his  twelve 
"  Symphonic  Poems."  Wholly  new  appear- 
ances of  their  kind,  they  were  both  in  idea 
and  form  his  most  unique  creations.     He  takes 

1  We  translate  from  the  article :  "  Franz  List,  a  Musical 
Character  Portrait,"  ty  La  Mara,  in  the  Gartenlaube. 


some  poetic  theme,  some  fiction,  some  poetic 
character  or  incident  for  a  ground  thought, 
and,  winning  from  it  its  musical  sides,  repro- 
duces it  in  musical  expression.  The  outward 
form  grows  out  of  the  subject  matter;  it  is 
as  multifarious  as  the  theme  itself,  and  is 
more  related  to  the  overture  than  to  the 
symphony.  The  sonata  form,  on  which  the 
latter  rests,  showed  itself  not  elastic  enough 
for  the  reception  of  a  new  poetic  content  rep- 
resenting a  continuous  progress  of  ideas,  and 
so  Liszt  seized  upon  the  free  form  of  varia- 
tions, as  Beethoven  had  used  it  in  the  vocal 
movement  of  his  Ninth  Symphony  —  the  pomt 
of  departure  for  Liszt's  collective  instrumental 
writing.  Out  of  one  or  two  contrasted  themes 
—  or  Leiimotiven,  if  you  will — he  develops  a 
whole  succession  of  the  most  various  moods, 
which  through  rhythmic  and  harmonic  clianges 
appear  in  ever  new  forms,  corresponding  to 
the  three-fold  law  of  alternation,  contrast,  cli- 
max. 

This  law,  on  which  rests  the  principle  of 
the  sonata  structure,  is  valid  also  here,  in 
spite  of  the  thematic  unity  and  the  one-move- 
ment form  which  leads  to  a  freer  construction 
of  periods ;  indeed,  the  outlines  of  tlie  four 
traditional  movements  are  more  or  Igoo  discern- 
ible, although  condensed.  In  his  two  grandest 
and  most  comprehensive  instrumental  poems, 
"  Dante "  and  "  Faust,"  which  he  entitled 
symphonies,  Liszt  preserved  the  independent 
division  into  movements,  but  within  that  di- 
vision he  manages  matters  in  his  own  way. 
In  both,  which  reproduce  in  tones  the  most 
profound  poetic  works  that  we  possess  —  the 
Divina  Commedia  and  Goethe's  Faust  —  he 
has,  again  following  the  example  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony,  introduced  choruses  in  the  con- 
cluding movement.  To  the  single  movements 
he  has  given  explanatory  titles  (for  instance, 
Faust,  Gretchen,  Mephistopheles),  as  also  to 
his  symphonic  poems,  to  make  it  easier  to  un- 
derstand them  and  enjoy  them  ;  and  he  has 
prefixed  programmes  to  explain  the  progress 
of  ideas  which  he  has  essentially  followed  iu 
their  creation.  In  these  he  gives  us  either 
independent  little  poems,  such  as  the  verses 
of  Victor  Hugo  and  of  Lamartine,  for  the 
"Mountain  Symphony,"  for  "Mazeppa"  and 
the  "Preludes,"  or  an  allusion  to  well-known 
larger  poems,  as  in  "Tasso"  and  "Prome- 
theus," or  he  introduces  us  in  "Orpheus"  to 
a  familiar  mythical  person,  and  in  the  "Hel- 
denklage"  lets  us  anticipate  tlie  great  histor- 
ical event  there  celebrated.  The  "Festival 
Sounds"  and  "Hungaria,"  as  also  "Hamlet," 
"The  Battle  of  the  Huns"  (after  Kaulbach), 
and  "The  Ideals"  (after  Schiller),  lie  has  left 
without  programme,  since  he  believed  the 
title  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  ideas  which 
guided  him. 

It  is  just  this  poetico-musical  double  nature 
of  Liszt's  orchestral  creations,  combined  with 
their  novelty  of  form  (simply  a  result  of 
their  ideal  contents)  that  has  made  them 
hard  to  understand,  and,  through  their  un- 
commonly exacting  claims  upon  the  public, 
has  operated  against  their  wide  diffusion.  In 
spite  of  their  instrumental  splendor,  of  the 
harmonic  and  contrapuntal  art  which  they 
reveal,  an  opposition  has  fastened  itself  upon 


them,  such  as  his  piano  compositions,  serving 
the  purpose  of  his  virtuosity,  had  not  expe- 
rienced. But  this  opposition  could  not  pre- 
vent the  poetic  tendency  of  Liszt  from  gain- 
ing ascendency  in  all  kinds  of  music,  or  from 
a  steady  progress  in  their  popular  recogni- 
tion. Indeed,  have  not  the  most  taking  of 
his  symphonic  poems,  like  the  "  Preludes," 
"Tasso,"  "Orpheus,"  etc.,  and  others  of  his 
instrumental  works,  like  his  piano  concertos, 
which  are  based  upon  the  same  principle  of 
tliematic  unity,  already  found  their  way  into 
all  concert  halls  ?  And  are  not  his  songs, 
also,  and  his  church  compositions  heard  with 
growing  favor  ? 

In  the  song,  Liszt  represents  the  carrying 
out  of  the  poetic  principle  to  its  extremest 
consequences.  Tlie  musician  subordinates 
himself  completely  to  the  poet ;  a  free  de- 
clamatory element  prevails,  resembling  Wag- 
ner's song-speech  ("  Sprechgesang").  I  need 
only  mention  here  the  beautiful  "Ich  liebe 
Dich  "  (from  Riickert);  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  popular  of  all  Liszt's  songs,  "  Es 
muss  ein  Wunderbares  sein,"  approaches  the 
older  song  form  the  most  nearly. 

The  poetic-character  principle  which  Liszt 
has  followed  in  the  song  and  in  his  produc- 
tions generally,  the  thematic  unity  principle 
which  pervades  his  instrumental  works,  as- 
serts its  full  right  also  in  his  compositions 
for  the  church.  The  Leiimotiven  (leading 
motives),  out  of  which  Wagner  weaves  the 
web  of  his  musical  drama,  Liszt  now  makes 
available  for  the  first  time  in  the  mass  and 
oratorio.  He  turns  to  their  advantage  all  the 
modern  conquests  of  instrumentation  and  of 
the  free  play  of  form.  Here  also,  true  to 
the  necessities  of  his  nature,  he  creates  what 
is  new  and  great.  As  everywhere  else,  so 
also  here,  where  his  problem  has  been  nothing 
less  than  the  regeneration  of  the  Catholic 
church  music,  he  has  given  with  full  hands. 
Out  of  the  fullness  of  his  gifts  we  can  only 
allude  here  to  the  mass  for  the  Gran  festival ; 
to  the  Hungarian  Mass  for  tlie  coronation  of 
the  Austrian  Imperial  pair  at  Pesth ;  to  the 
Missa  Choralis,  the  Mass  and  the  Requiem 
for  male  voices,  the  Psalms  and  Hymns,  and 
the  oratorios  "Saint  Elizabeth"  and  "  Chris- 
tus."  This  last  named  work,  a  creation  full 
of  incomparable  originality  and  spiritual  depth, 
is  Liszt's  most  powerful  achievement  in  the 
sphere  of  ecclesiastical  art. 

But  the  greater  number  of  his  religious 
compositions  germinated  not  in  Weimar,  but 
in  Roman  soil.  When,  in  December,  1859, 
the  opera  "  The  Barber  of  Bagdad,"  by  Cor- 
nelius, a  pupil  of  the  master,  fell  through,  the 
victim  of  a  coterie-  opposed  to  Liszt,  the  lat- 
ter retired  from  the  direction  forever.  More- 
over, since  Dingelstedt  became  intendant  of 
the  Weimar  theatre,  the  chief  weight  in  the 
management  of  that  stage  was  put  upon  the 
drama,  while  at  the  same  time  the  foundation 
of  the  school  of  painting  claimed  too  large  a 
share  out  of  the  court  budget  to  allow  what 
would  be  requii'ed  for  the  support  of  an  opera 
and  orchestra  worthy  of  a  Liszt.  Sufiice  it  to 
say,  in  1861  he  left  Weimar  and  betook  him- 
self to  Rome.  There  he  received,  on  April 
22,  1865,  from   Cardinal  Hohenlohe,  in  the 
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Vatican  Chapel,  the  consecration  which  gave 
liim  the  rank  of  an  Abbate,  to  which  has 
lately  been  added  the  digiiity  of  a  Canon. 

But  the  favorite  of  Pio  Nono  remained 
still  true  to  his  artistic  calling.  Since  1869 
he  has  returned  once  a  year  for  several 
months  to  "Weimar,  taking  up  his  abode  there 
in  the  "  Hofgartnerei."  Since  then  he  has 
lived  alternately  in  Eome,  Weimar,  and 
Pesth,  where  he  formally  entered  upon  his 
office  as  president  of  the  Academy  of  Music 
in  February,  1876. 

We  must  count  it  among  the  finest  merits 
of  Liszt,  that  he  has  paved  the  way  to  pub- 
licity for  innumerable  aspirants,  as  he  always 
shows  an  open  heart  and  open  hands  to  all 
artistic  strivings.  He  is  the  first  and  most 
active  furtherer  of  the  Bayreutli  enterprise, 
and  the  chief  founder  of  the  "Allgemeinen 
Deutschen  Musikervereins."  And  for  how 
many  liumanitary  objects  has  he  not  exerted 
his  artistic  means  !  If  during  his  earlier  vir- 
tuoso career  he  made  his  genius  serve  the 
advantage  of  others  far  more  than  his  own, — 
saving  out  of  the  millions  that  he  earned  only 
a  modest  sum  for  himself,  while  he  alone  con- 
tributed many  thousands  for  the  completion 
of  Cologne  Cathedral,  for  the  Beethoven 
monument  at  Bonn,  and  for  the  victims  of 
the  Hamburg  conflagration  —  so  since  the 
close  of  his  career  as  a  pianist  his  public 
artistic  activity  has  been  exclusively  conse- 
crated to  the  benefit  of  others,  to  artistic 
undertakings,  or  to  charitable  objects.  Since 
the  end  of  1847,  not  a  penny  has  come  into 
his  own  pocket  either  through  jjiano-playing 
and  conducting,  or  through  teaching.  All 
this,  which  has  yielded  such  rich  capital  and 
iuterest  to  others,  has  cost  only  sacrifice  of 
time  and  money  to  himself. 

So  also  in  his  literary  labors,  in  his  cele- 
brated works  on  "Lohengrin,"  '-Tannhauser," 
"  F.  Chopin,"  "  Robert  Franz,"  and  in  his 
miscellaneous  essays,  he  has  exhibited,  apart 
from  the  splendor  of  the  exposition,  and  the 
wealth  of  intellectual  ideas  and  points  of  view, 
this  fine  trait  of  his  nature  :  this  of  lending 
the  weight  of  his  authority  to  things  beauti- 
ful and  great  which  were  not  understood,  and 
thereby  helping  toward  their  better  under- 
standing. Therefore,  from  whatever  side  we 
contemplate  this  fruitful  artist  life,  it  shows 
us  the  exalting  image  not  only  of  a  gi-eat, 
but  also  one  of  the  noblest  of  men. 


MUSIC  AT  THE  ENaLISH  UNIVER- 
SITIES. 

[From  Educatk)n.'\ 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  although  their  respective 
Faculties  of  Music  are  of  tolerably  ancient 
date,  there  Ls  no  university  school  of  music 
at  which  undergraduates  desiring  to  take 
musical  degrees  can  put  themselves  through 
a  regular  and  defined  course  of  traininr/.  It 
in  true  that  at  either  university  a  few  good 
musicians  can  be  found  of  whose  private  tui- 
tion men  are  able  to  avail  themselves,  but 
practically  nothing  is  done  by  the  university 
authorities  in  the  way  of  providing  a  recog- 
nized curriculum  for  such  as  are  desirous  of 
preparing  for  the  musical  profession.    Beyond 


prescribing  the  work  to  be  done  for  the  pre- 
liminary and  degree  examinations,  the  uni- 
versities have  had  little  to  say  hitherto  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  student  is  to  acquire 
experience,  as  well  as  technical  efiiciency. 
Residents  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  have  no 
frequent  opportunity  of  hearing  standard 
orchestral  works  performed  by  first-class 
bands.  In  both  the  university  towns  there 
are  very  creditable  amateur  orchestras,  but 
of  these  can  hardly  be  expected  the  perfec- 
tion of  skill  to  be  met  with  at  the  operas,  or 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  other  important 
London  concerts.  When,  therefore,  any  new- 
ly-made Doctor  of  Music  is  called  upon  to 
perform  his  degree-exercise  at  Oxford  (the 
performance  of  the  exercise  is  no  longer  re- 
quired at  Cambridge)  he  is  compelled,  at  his 
own  very  serious  exjjense,  to  engage  the 
greater  part  of  his  orchestra  in  London,  and 
convey  them  to  the  university.  The  time  of 
professional  orchestral  players  being  very  val- 
uable, the  candidate  is  constrained  to  hurrv 
over  the  rehearsals,  and  hence  it  is  that  as  a 
rule  the  exercise  is  imperfectly  performed, 
and  becomes  at  once  an  infliction  upon  the 
audience  and  a  source  of  chagrin  to  the  com- 
poser. We  cannot  see,  therefore,  what  pur- 
pose of  art  these  degree  performances  may 
be  said  to  serve,  unless  it  be  to  call  attention 
to  the  lamentable  lack  of  musical  resources 
at  the  university. 

Even  in  respect  of  church  music,  the 
ancient  nursing-mothers  of  the  arts  can  boast 
but  little.  The  chapels  of  Trinity  and  Kino-'s 
at  Cambridge,  and  of  Magdalen  and  New  at 
Oxford,  still  maintain  their  old  reputation, 
but  of  the  main  body  of  college  choirs  the 
less  said  the  better.  Very  little  interest  ap- 
pears to  be  taken  in  the  college  services,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  musical  matter,  by  the  heads 
and  Fellows  of  colleges  in  general,  and  as 
these  together  form  the  actual  governing  body 
of  either  university,  we  can  hardly  hope  that 
the  initiative  steps  towards  reform  will  be 
taken  by  the  universities  themselves.  Exter- 
nal pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  ;  they  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  art 
of  music  has  claims  upon  them  which  they 
are  bound  to  treat  with  respect,  and  that  they 
have  little  moral  right  to  hold  examinations 
in  a  subject  to  the  study  of  which  they  give 
no  practical  encouragement.  Each  university 
possesses  its  professor  of  music ;  but  neither 
professor  is  resident,  and  the  duties  of  each 
are  limited  to  about  half-a-dozen  lectures  per 
annum,  and  attendance  at  a  half-yearly  exam- 
ination. It  may  reasonably  be  said  that  the 
universities  could  hardly  compel  the  residence 
of  musicians  of  such  eminence  as  Sir  Fred- 
erick Ouseley  and  Dr.  Mcfarren ;  but  in  such 
a  case  they  should  be  prepared  to  pay  for 
their  indulgence  in  a  luxury  Ity  a))pointiiig 
well-qualified  deputies  to  look  after  the  well- 
being  of  the  art  within  university  precincts 
throughout  the  year.  The  lectures  should  be 
as  frequent  and  numerous  as  those  in  other 
departments  of  science;  while  the  j)ractical 
studies  should  be  cidtivated  under  the  eye  of 
competent  authorities  armed  with  the  direct 
sanction  of  the  university.  With  the  latter 
object,  each   university  ought  to  subsidize  a 


small  but  complete  and  efficient  orchestra,  for 
the  illustration  of  lectures  and  the  perform- 
ance of  classical  works.  It  is  as  absurd  to 
expect  music  to  be  cultivated  in  any  high 
degree,  minus  these  practical  resources,  as  it 
would  be  to  expect  astronomy  to  be  studied 
without  an  observatory,  or  chemistry  without 
a  laboratory.  Not  until  we  hear  of  such 
steps  being  taken  can  we  hope  that  music  will 
take  its  proper  and  ancient  place  among  the 
Faculties,  or  its  representatives  hold  a  duly 
recognized  rank  in  the  "  aristocracy  of  learn- 
ing." While  Sir  Robert  Stewart  at  Dublin, 
and  Sir  Herbert  Oakeley,  at  Edinburgh,  are 
fostering,  by  their  presence  and  example,  the 
art  and  its  interests  at  those  universities, 
English  musicians  have  a  right  to  ask  for 
more  downright  earnestness  and  activity  in 
the  same  direction  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

LA  MUSIQUE  AUX  PAYS-BAS.i 
Among  the  numerous  works  connected  with 
music  which  have  of  late  years  been  issued 
from  the  press,  a  prominent  place  must  be 
assigned  to  M.  Edmond  Vander  Straeten's 
book  entitled  Music  in  the  Low  Countries, 
aud  at  present  in  course  of  publication.  Al- 
ready most  favorably  known  as  a  learned 
musicologist,  M.  Vander  Straeten  has  by  this 
latest  production  from  his  pen  more  than  main- 
tained his  deservedly  high  reputation.  The  fifth 
volume  now  offered  the  public  is  even  more 
interesting  than  the  four  volumes  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  bears  abundant  testimony  to  the 
patient  research  and  conscientious  zeal  of  its 
clever  aiithor.  To  use  a  vulgar  but  expres- 
sive sayiug,  it  is  as  full  of  matter  as  an  egg  is 
full  of  meat. 

Mankind  never,  perhaps,  stands  perfectly 
still,  but  at  no  period,  probably,  has  its  pro- 
gress been  so  marked  and  so  rapid  as  during 
the  last  few  years.  This  is  exemplified  not 
only  by  the  electric  light,  monster  steam- 
ships, sewing  machines,  and  telephones,  but 
by  the  improvement  manifested  in  the  way  of 
treating  intellectual  subjects,  such  as  that  now 
occupying  M.  Vander  Straeten's  attention. 
In  a  note  addressed  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Belgium,  on  the  6th  February,  1851,  that  is 
to  say  very  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  M.  F^tis, 
senior,  said :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
good  and  solid  history  of  Belgian  music  is  to- 
day a  possibility."  By  the  way,  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  as  a  rule,  doubt,  especially  in 
relation  to  his  own  powers,  was  an  element 
unknown  to  Fetis,  senior,  who,  like  the  Prime 
Minister  of  whom  Sydney  Smith  spoke, 
would,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  had  the 
chance  been  offered  him,  have  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  counuand  of  the  mail-steamer  and 
dingy,  which  about  constitute  the  Belgian 
fleet.  Commenting  on  the  opinion  enounced 
by  M.  Fetis,  M.  Vander  Straeten  inquires 
what,  at  that  period,  had  research  done  for 
religious  music,  folk's-songs,  the  musical  in- 
strument trade,  the  tnmtrises  in  the  churches, 
vocal  competitions,  the  mhiestrandies  or  cor- 
poiations  of  minstrels,  operas,  or  the  private 
and  professional  life  of  prominent  native  com- 
posers and    virtuosos?      What   archives  had 
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then  been  explored,  with  regard  to  these  sub- 
jects, at  Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels,  Ypres, 
Tournai,  Liege,  and  numerovis  other  popu- 
lous and  industrial  centres,  where  there  is  an 
almost  endless  abundance  of  documents  be- 
longing to  collegiate  institutions,  abbeys,  com- 
munes, and  guilds  ?  Fetis  believed,  as  M. 
Vander  Straeten  observes,  that  with  the  help 
of  a  few  interesting  facts,  picked  up  here  and 
there,  and  a  collection,  mostlj^  exotic,  of 
books,  amassed  with  a  patience  certainly  de- 
serving the  highest  praise,  he  would  be 
able  to  build  up  a  musical  history  as  impor- 
tant, complex,  and  difficult  as  that  of  the 
Netherlands.  "  What  an  enormous  error  !  " 
says  our  author.  "  He  was  only  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  task  to  be  executed  and  he 
thought  he  had  reached  the  end.  He  had 
merely  turned  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  he  alreadj^  beheld  an  exhaustless  mine!" 
From  the  above  remarks,  which,  though 
severe,  are  merited,  the  reader  may  easily 
picture  to  himself  the  spirit  animating  M. 
Vander  Straeten.  We  must  add  that  the 
latter's  ability  and  zeal  worthily  second  his 
perseverance  and  enthusiasm.  His  examina- 
tion of  the  dusty  records  of  past  ages,  his 
ransacking  of  ancient  archives,  and  his  eager 
perusal  of  monkish  clironicles,  have  yielded 
him  a  rich  store  of  materials,  a  portion  of 
which  he  has  fashioned  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
La  Musique  aux  Pays-Bas  into  five  chapters, 
headed  respectively :  1,  Van  Helmont  (Adrien- 
Joseph),  or  Popular  Songs  ;  2,  Monte  (Phil- 
ippe de),  or  the  Imperial  Flemish  Chapel  at 
Vienna ;  3,  De  Croes  (Henri-Jacques),  or 
the  Royal  Chapel  at  Brussels  under  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  ;  4,  Moncque  (Antoine), 
or  Musical  Bibliography  ;  and  5,  De  Sany 
(Theodore),  or  the  Glory  of  the  Chimes. 
Such  are  the  matters  set  forth,  explained  and 
illustrated  in  the  five  chapters.  As  the  lim- 
ited space  at  our  disposal  forbids  our  entering 
into  details,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
praising  generally  M.  Vander  Straeten's  latest 
contribution  to  musical  literature,  by  cordially 
recommending  it,  and  by  saying  with  old 
Montaigne :  "  C'est  icy  un  livre  de  bonne 
foy,  lecteur."  —  London  Musical  World. 


MUSICAL  CHATS. 

BY  GEOKGE  T.  BULLING. 

NEW    SERIES. 
II. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which 
bespeaks  a  narrower  mind,  than  the  blind  and 
absolute  worship  of  old  masters  in  music,  and  the 
utter  ignoring  of  the  new.  Bowing  down  to  old 
fossils  while  we  wilfully  forget  tlie  living  and 
breathing  life  round  about  us,  is  equal  to  burying 
our  head  in  the  sand,  ostrich-like,  so  tliat  nobody 
may  steal  a  march  on  us.  Let  us  treat  botli  new 
and  old  with  equal  respect.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, place  Wagner  ahead  of  Mozart,  for  instance, 
purely  by  reason  of  the  newness  of  his  musical 
ideas.  He  has  only  created  a  new  era  in  music 
for  his  successors  to  alter  and  prune  down,  just 
as  he  is  pruning  down,  or,  should  I  say,  embellish- 
ing the  music  of  the  masters  who  lived  before 
him.  He  is  a  greater  scientist  in  music  than  he 
is  musician.  He  is  intensely  original  as  well  as 
originally  intense  by  nature.  The  beautiful  com- 
positions of  his  earlier  years,  which  he  now  dis- 
owns, were  the  outcome  of  his  original  nature. 


His  later  works  exhibit  the  intensity  of  the  scien- 
tific side  of  his  nature.  Yet,  no  fair-minded  man 
will  deny  that  Wagner  will  do  great  good  for 
music.  It  will  be  a  battle  of  the  same  ever-con- 
testing forces  —  the  physical  and  the  spiritual.  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  Wagner  aims  at  highly 
physical  effects,  and  has  dogged  will-power  and 
strong  intellect  to  force  those  effects  on  men's 
minds.  But,  the  physical  must  wither  and  die, 
while  the  spiritual  lives  on  forever.  Just  as  sure 
as  his  ideas  and  effects  are  invested  with  this  in- 
dispensable spirituality,  they  will  live.  If  they 
are  merely  physical,  they  are  doomed  to  die.  His 
music-dramas  appeal  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear. 
His  blare  and  crash  of  brass  in  the  orchestra 
must  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  an  effect  calcu- 
lated to  startle  the  car,  rather  than  appeal  to  the 
more  delicate  musical  feelings  of  the  listener.  His 
great  aim  seems  to  be  to  envelop  everything  in  an 
exciting  mystery,  even  from  the  mythical  subjects 
of  his  music-dramas,  down  to  placing  the  orchestra 
out  of  sight,  and  doing  likewise  with  melody  itself. 
That  simplicity  wliich  is  the  birth-mark  of  true 
and  pure  art,  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  Wagner's 
music.  But  let  us  listen  attentively  to  the  com- 
positions of  the  startling  innovator,  we  may  learn 
someting  from  them. 

The  law  of  association  of  ideas  acts  a  promi- 
nent part  in  music.  Most  of  us  have  experienced 
that  two  or  three  notes  from  a  strain  of  music 
will  be  sufficient  to  start  within  us  a  long  train  of 
remembrance,  sad  or  sweet,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  accounts,  in  a  measure,  for  the  personal  likes 
and  dislikes  for  certain  compositions  which  in- 
dividuals so  frequently  exhibit.  A  man  m.ay  dis- 
like a  certain  work  simply  because  it  has  certain 
associations  connected  with  it  which  are  unpleas- 
ant for  him  to  recall.  In  this  connection,  the  per- 
fumes of  flowers  have  an  analogous  effect  on 
human  beings.  There  are  strong  individual  associa- 
tions connected  with  them.  They,  too,  like  music, 
vividly  excite  the  memory  and  imagination,  and 
the  measure  of  their  effect  is  usually  governed  by 
the  extent  of  the  poetic  susceptibility  of  the  in- 
dividual concerned.  On  most  fine  poetic  organ- 
izations, the  perfume  and  sight  of  beautiful  flowers 
has  an  effect  akin  to  that  wrought  by  sweet  music, 
or  the  contemplation  of  grand  works  in  painting 
and  sculpture.  Such  effect  has  its  physical  attri- 
butes, which  are  by  no  means  necessarily  sensual. 
The  deep  lover  of  nature  must  possess  strong 
poetic  sensibilities,  and,  therefore,  usually  has  a 
sincere  appreciation  of  art.  The  man  who  loves 
the  perfume  and  sight  of  flowers  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  a  music-lover.  The  artistic  organization  which 
does  not  appreciate  beauty  in  all  the  multifarious 
phases  of  nature  and  art,  is  more  or  less  incom- 
plete. Of  course,  in  a  man,  the  burden  of  his 
appreciation  will  be  held  by  that  branch  of  nature 
or  art  toward  which  he  has  a  special  leaning.  If 
his  soul  and  mind  be  eminently  musical,  the  con- 
templation of  nature  or  works  of  painting  and 
sculpture  will  suggest  to  him  musical  feelings,  and 
even  ideas.  If  he  be  a  painter,  his  listening  to 
grand  music,  or  his  contemplation  of  the  inspiring 
scenes  of  nature,  will  stimulate  him  to  new  ex- 
ertions in  liis  special  field  of  art.  Hence  comes 
the  positive  advantage  to  an  artist  of  living  in  a 
distinctly  artistic  atmosphere.  Here  he  will  be 
surrounded  by  everything  that  will  tend  to  develop 
his  genius.  He  must  possess  an  eminently  broad 
soul  which  will  grasp  every  thought  and  subtle 
suo'gestion,  and  yet  focus  them  all  to  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  special  branch  of  art  for 
which  he  lives  and  labors.  Therefore,  an  artist 
should  not  live  too  exclusively  shut  up  in  his  own 
art,  but  ought  to  exist  more  or  less  for  all  art  and 
all  nature.  The  bee  gathers  sweet  succulence  from 
many  flowers,  and  jet  devotes  it  all  to  the  luscious 
honey.  The  musician  who  knows  little  or  nothing 
outside  of  music,  sadly  belies  his  title.     The  limits 


for  his  adequate  musical  education,  extend  far  be- 
j'ond  the  line  of  music  proper.  He  may  become 
a  wanderer  in  many  lands,  and  yet  return  to  the 
home  of  his  heart  with  greater  joy  and  under- 
standing than  ever. 


THE   DEATH   OF  OFFENBACH. 

Jacques  Offenbach,  the  best  known  of  the 
three  representative  composers  of  opera  bouffe, 
is  dead.  Herve  and  Lecoeq  remain.  There  is  a 
popular  notion  that  Offenbach  was  the  creator  of 
this  flippant  school  of  music,  but  this  is  an  error. 
Herve  was  the  real  founder,  and  brought  out  his 
earlier  works,  which  were  in  one  act,  in  little 
cafe  concert-halls.  They  were  full  of  drollery, 
bizarre  scenes,  and  rollicking  music,  and  the 
libretti  were  suggestive  and  humorous.  They 
soon  became  the  rage,  and  all  Paris  heard  them 
with  acclaim.  His  success  brought  Offenbach 
into  the  field,  and  later  Lecoeq.  Herve  did  not 
write  his  larger  works,  like  "  L'(I-jil  Creve,"  "  Chil- 
peric,"  and  "  Le  Petit  Faust,"  until  Offenbach  had 
thoroughly  seized  upon  and  developed  his  ideas, 
and  the  school  of  opera  bouft'e  was  permanently 
estabUshed.  In  reality,  Offenbach's  "  Orphee 
aux  Enters,"  the  first  of  his  works,  was  the  death- 
blow to  Herve's  popularity,  and  afterwards  Le- 
coeq, with  his  "  Les  Cent  Vierges,"  "  La  Fille  de 
Mme.  Angot,"  "  Girofle-Girofla,"  "  Le  Petit  Due," 
"  La  Camargo,"  and  other  works,  helped  to  dim 
the  lustre  of  Herve's  success,  though  he  was  a 
better  musician  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
Herve's  fame  was  local  to  Paris.  Offenbach 
spread  the  reputation  of  opera  bouffe  all  over  the 
world,  and  thus  it  is  that  his  name  is  the  most 
closely  identified  with  it. 

Offenbach  was  born  at  Cologne,  June  21,  1819, 
and  was  a  Jew.  Had  he  been  a  German  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  have  located 
himself  in  Paris  and  made  for  himself  a  reputa- 
tion in  a  school  of  opera  which  has  not  a  German 
characteristic  in  it.  Germany  has  no  writers  in 
this  school.  Von  Suppe  is  often  called  the  Ger- 
man Offenbach,  though  there  are  no  points  of 
similarity  between  the  two.  Suppe's  operas  more 
nearly  resemble  the  opera  comique.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  bouffe  flavor  about,  them.  For 
two  years,  Offenbach  studied  in  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, and  in  18-17  was  appointed  leader  of 
the  band,  as  Barbereau's  successor,  in  the  The'- 
atre  Fran(^ais.  His  first  works  were  mere  trifles, 
set  to  the  fables,  of  La  Fontaine,  and  showed  that 
he  had  an  aptitude  for  pleasant,  jingling  melodies. 
The  only  legitimate  reputation  which  he  made 
was  as  a  violoncello  soloist,  and  his  love  for  that 
instrument  may  be  seen  by  the  effective  manner 
in  which  he  uses  it  in  his  scores.  In  1855,  he 
became  director  of  the  Bouffes  Parisiennes,  where 
his  earliest  works,  "  Les  Deux  Aveuglcs,"  "  Bata- 
clan,"  and  "  Trombal-Cazar,"  were  produced,  but 
these  were  mere  trifles.  Not  long  after  he  as- 
sumed the  directorship  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  then  rising  dramatists, 
and  they  conceived  the  idea  of  going  into  ancient 
mythology  and  reducing  the  gods  and  goddesses 
to  the  condition  of  the  modern  farce.  They 
commenced  with  the  legend  of  Orpheus  search- 
iuf  through  Hell  for  Eurydice,  in  which  the  en- 
tire trroup  of  the  Olympian  deities  is  modernized, 
both  dramatically  and  musically,  in  the  most 
ridiculous  manner.  The  piece  was  an  instant 
success,  and  "  La  Belle  Helene  "  followed,  which 
was  a  laughable  travesty  of  life  in  the  royal 
household  of  the  King  of  Sparta,  in  which  these 
ancient  heroes  appear  in  a  manner  anything  but 
stately  or  dignified.  "  Orpheus,"  which  is  his 
best  work,  ran  300  nights.  "  La  Belle  Helene  " 
was  brought  out  in  1864,  and  first  made  Mme. 
Schneider  famous.  "  Barbe  Bleue  "  was  the  tliird 
opera  of  his  writing.     It  was  produced  in  1866, 
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but  it  was  lacking  in  brilliancy  as  compared  with 
its  predecessors  and  has  never  been  a  great 
success. 

His  rivals  already  began  to  charge  that  he  had 
written  out,  but  in  the  next  year  he  astounded 
them  all  and  made  his  name  known  the  world 
over  with  "  La  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein." 
It  was  a  travesty  on  the  Spanish  Court,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  actually  assisted  in  driving  Isabella 
from  the  throne.  Be  this  as  it  may,  its  coquettish 
Duchess,  bombastic  General,  intriguing  courtiers, 
and  ridiculous  army  commended  themselves  in- 
stantly to  popular  favor.  Its  music  was  unlike 
his  other  works.  Its  melodies  were  very  taking, 
its  instrumentation  very  brilliant,  and  its  spirit 
of  burlesque  keen,  sharp,  rollicking,  and  excruci- 
atingly droll.  There  is  not  a  song  in  all  his  writ- 
ing that  can  compare  with  the  "  Dites  lui "  for 
real  beauty,  unless  it  be  the  '■  Serenade "  in 
"  Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  and  there  is  not  a  situ- 
ation in  any  of  his  operas  that  can  compare  with 
the  conspiracy  of  Gen.  Bourn,  Baron  Grog,  and 
Prince  Paul  in  the  Duchess's  apartments,  in  droll- 
ery, and  in  the  happy  reflection  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  text  in  the  music.  Schneider  made  a 
triumph  in  the  title  role.  All  Paris  rushed  to  see 
it.  It  was  played  in  twenty-three  French  theatres 
at  one  time.  It  traveled  over  Europe  like  wild- 
fire. It  crossed  the  water  a  year  afterwards  and 
soon  went  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  own 
country.  It  was  whistled  and  sung  on  the  streets. 
It  was  plaj-ed  on  every  piano  and  hand-orcan. 
The  bands  caught  it  up.  Innumerable  potpourris 
appeared.  It  infected  opera-goers,  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  legitimate  opera  began  with  its  advent 
here.  It  was  kept  alive  with  fresh  actresses,  who 
excelled  each  other  in  vulgarity  and  positive  in- 
decency. It  heralded  the  coming  of  the  spectacle 
and  the  leg  drama.  So  fascinated  were  people 
with  its  hvely  numbers  that  they  forgave  even  the 
bestiality  of  a  Tostee. 

"  La  Grande  Duchesse  "  brought  Offenbach  to 
the  summit  of  his  fame.  He  has  written  numerous 
operas  since,  among  them  "  Genevieve  de  Bra- 
bant," "  La  Perichole,"  "  La  Princesse  de  Treb- 
izonde,"  "Les  Brigands,"  "Le  Roi  Carotte,"  "La 
Vie  Parisienne,"  "  Les  Braconniers,"  "Madame 
Favart,"  and  numerous  others,  but  in  all  of  them 
he  repeats  himself.  The  vein  in  which  he  worked 
has  yielded  httle  since  "La  Grande  Duchesse." 
There  is  every  indication  that  opera  bouffe  has 
had  its  day,  and  none  stronger  than  the  tendency 
of  the  opera  bouffe  troupes  to  take  up  the  works 
of  the  opera  comique  and  even  legitimate  operas 
for  performance.  It  was  the  fashion  of  a  period, 
—  a  fashion  which  for  a  time  did  great  harm  to 
legitimate  music,  corrupted  the  popular  taste,  and 
at  least  did  not  benefit  public  morals.  Its  day 
has  passed,  however,  and  now  that  its  repre- 
sentative writer  is  no  more  it  will  pass  from  the 
stage  still  more  rapidly.  The  most  that  can  be 
conceded  to  Offenbach  is  facihty  in  lively  mel- 
odies, agreeable  dance  rhythms,  and  a  harmony 
that  has  some  superficial  brilliancy.  His  first 
four  or  five  works  were  strong  in  these  effects. 
The  others  have  kept  the  stage  by  means  of 
coarseness  and  suggestiveness  in  the  dramatic  sit- 
uations and  lavisli  displays  of  personal  charms  on 
the  stage.  But  these  in  their  turn  have  ceased  to 
attract,  and  without  them  opera  bouffe  is  tedious 
and  dry.  Much  as  we  may  admire  Offenbach's 
humor,  his  industry,  and  his  thorough  and  keen 
appreciation  of  burlesque,  he  has  written  nothin" 
that  will  live,  nothing  that  has  made  the  world 
better,  nothing  that  has  refined  or  elevated  music. 
His  name  as  well  as  his  music  will  soon  be  for- 
gotten. —  Chicago  Tribune. 


A  FREXCH  VIEW   OF   AVAGXER. 
The  distinguished  French  liiCeraleur,H.  Henri 
Blaze  de  Bury,  includes,  in  a  recently  published 


volume,  a  paper  on  Richard  Wagner  and  the  so- 
called  Music  of  the  Future.  M.  Blaze  de  Bury 
is  a  man  of  very  decided  opinions,  which  do  not 
form  themselves  upon  the  popular  model.  As  to 
music,  at  all  events,  he  is  far  from  being,  in 
thought  and  in  feeling,  a  typical  Frenchman, 
since  he  never  hesitates  to  attack  the  most  dis- 
tinguished French  composers  with  a  vivacity  and 
point  that,  to  an  onlooker,  are  quite  refreshing 
and  edifj'ing.  AVhen  such  a  man  speaks  about 
Wagner,  his  remarks,  whatever  their  actual  value, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  assurance  we  ask  attention  to  the  sub- 
stance of  his  paper  on  the  Bayreuth  master. 

The  writer  begins  by  repeating  a  conversation 
he  once  had  with  Meyerbeer  on  the  subject  of 
Richard  Wagner.  The  theme  was  far  from  pleas- 
ant to  Meyerbeer,  who  could  not  hear  AVagner's 
name  pronounced  without  a  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion which  he,  ordinarily  discreet  in  such  matters, 
took  no  pains  to  conceal.  M.  Blaze  de  Bury's 
words  are,  that  "  the  name  of  the  author  of 
'  Tannhauser  '  and  '  Lohengrin  '  had  upon  Meyer- 
beer the  effect  of  a  dissonance  "  —  a  result  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps,  even  by  those  who 
look  for  its  cause  no  further  than  the  pages  of 
"  Oper  und  Drama."  On  one  occasion  Meyer- 
beer rallied  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  for  being  reticent 
about  Wagner,  and  then  ensued  the  following 
dialogue :  — 

B.  "  The  music  of  the  future,  you  know  my 
opinion  —  it  is  '  Don  Giovanni,'  '  Fidelio,'  '  Guil- 
laume  Tell,'  '  Der  Freischtitz,'  '  Les  Huguenots.' 
There  is  not  an  idea  in  the  pretended  theories  of 
Wagner  that  has  not  been  worked  out  in  advance 
by  Beethoven,  Weber,  Rossini,  and  yourself. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  things  in 
'Fidelio,'  '  Der  Freischtitz,'  '  Guillaume  Tell,'  and 
'  Le  Prophete,'  which  Wagner  and  his  school 
have  left  out  of  their  system,  because  they  could 
not  use  them  in  their  scores.     However  "  — 

M.   "  Ah !  there  is  a  '  however  '  ?  " 

B.  "  Yes,  maestro,  for  me  at  least,  who  have 
seen  so  many  knowing  ones  deceive  themselves, 
and  so  many  oracles  of  to-day  confounded  by  the 
verdict  of  to-morrow." 

M.  "  But  the  public !  do  you  dispute  that  we 
have  there  a  ver}'  important  criterion  ?  " 

B.  "  Important,  yes,  but  not  infallible  ;  witness 
'  II  Barbiere '  hissed  at  Rome,  and  the  immortal 
'  Freischtitz '  rejected  at  the  Odeon." 

M.  "  Then,  according  to  you,  a  day  is  coming 
when  Wagner's  '  Tannhaiiser '  will  rank  with 
those  chefs-d'oiuvres  ?  " 

B.  "  Please  heaven  such  consequences  will  not 
follow.  It  is  not  suflicient  to  wear}',  provoke, 
and  deafen  the  present  in  order  to  have  a  right 
of  appeal  from  it  to  the  future.  .  .  .  The  author 
of  '  Tannhaiiser '  is  revolutionary  only  in  his 
theories,  for  his  music  presents  nothing  that  Beet- 
hoven and  Weber  have  not  said,  and  said  better. 
As  is  that  music  to-day,  so  it  will  be  in  ten  years, 
in  thirty  years.  It  has  no  secrets  to  show,  and 
that  is  why  I  reproach  it.  You  read  as  in  an 
open  book  its  merits  and  its  defects  —  merits, 
alas  !  negative ;  defects  without  character  —  good 
sometimes,  tiresome    often,  unintelligible    never. 

After  this  prologue,  which  is  perhaps  open  to 
the  comj)laint  that  Meyerbeer  did  so  little  of  the 
talking,  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  addresses  himself  to 
his  argument. 

()\ir  author  begins  with  a  laugh  at  Wagnerian 
pretensions.  To  claim  for  Wagner  the  highest 
personification  of  art,  present  and  future,  is,  he 
says,  "  one  of  the  pleasantries  which  should  be 
left  to  men  gifted  with  skulls  hard  enough  to 
make  a  breach  in  the  sacred  temples  of  the  old 
masters"  —  men  such  as  he  who  recently  was  so 
good  as  to  say  that  "  Mozart's  operas  are  still 
of  some  value,  and   wortli  preserving."     Refer- 


ence is  then  made  to  Wagner's  embodiment  of 
the  genius  of  poetry  and  music  in  one  person. 
Here  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  hits  out.  "  At  one  time," 
he  tells  us,  "  Wagner  thought  himself  a  simple 
poet,  and  wrote  dramas  in  verse  which  no  one 
would  play.  Finding  that  poetry  treated  him 
hardly,  he  turned  to  music.  'You  prevent  me 
from  making  a  small  fortune ;  be  it  so,  Monseig- 
neur,  I  will  make  a  big  one,'  as  the  future  Cardi- 
nal de  Bernis  said  to  the  Minister  who  refused 
him  a  place.  Had  the  young  dramatist's  piece 
succeeded  the  least  in  the  world,  Richard  Wag- 
ner would  have  been  content  to  remain  a  poet 
like  others,  without  a  thought  of  reforming  an  art, 
even  the  elements  of  which  he  had  not,  at  that  in- 
genuous epoch  of  life,  troubled  himself  to  master. 
O  supreme  power  of  Vocation  !  how  many  things 
explain  themselves  thus?  I  have  cited  the  exam- 
ple of  Cardinal  de  Bernis.  Richard  Wagner 
appears  to  me  rather  to  resemble  those  misunder- 
stood priests  who  found  a  religion  through  hatred 
of  that  which  has  not  made  them  bishops. 
Sprung  from  a  race  of  comedians,  he  scribbled 
tragedies,  mixing  up  in  a  heap  '  Hamlet '  and 
'  King  Lear.'  One  fine  day,  hearing  Goethe's 
'Egmont'  at  Leipzig,  with  Beethoven's  music, 
he  thought  that  if  some  such  music  had  been 
written  for  his  piece,  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
put  on  the  stage  somewhere.  A  disappointed 
poet ;  a  musician  by  circumstances ;  a  comedian 
by  race  —  there  you  have  all  the  man  and  all  the 
artist." 

Our  author  next  deals  with  the  "continuous 
melody,"  which  expresses  not  only  a  situation 
but  a  word.  This  he  accuses  of  making  into  a 
whole  things  intended  to  exist  apart,  each  in  its 
particular  sphere,  and  to  develop  themselves 
according  to  theu-  proper  natures  and  end.  M. 
Blaze  de  Bury  strongly  insists  upon  this  distinc- 
tion. "  Music  is  one  art,  and  poetry  is  another  ; 
which  does  not  imply  that,  though  perfectly  sepa- 
rate, they  ought  not  to  approach  each  other.  All 
good  music  has  its  poetry,  as  all  good  poetry  has 
its  harmony,  its  rhythm,  its  music ;  but  each  art 
keeps  to  itself  its  technical  means,  reserving  them 
for  employment  in  due  time  and  place.  .  .  .  Did 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  in  creating  their  theatre, 
fancy  themselves  cutting  out  work  for  the  musi- 
cians of  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  did 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  writing  sonatas 
and  quartets,  in  which  poetry  abounds,  imagine 
themselves  to  be  composing  anything  but  music  ?  " 
Protesting  that  music  is  sufficient  unto  itself,  our 
author  goes  on  to  say  :  "  A  sonata  of  Beethoven's 
has  no  words ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  it  from 
bavin"'  poetry.  What  clearness  there  is  in  this 
intimate  dialogue  of  the  master  with  his  instru- 
ment! Follow  the  musical  phrase  and,  better 
than  the  best  verse,  it  enables  you  to  understand 
the  profound  drama  of  humanity  unrolling  itself 
before  you.  No  feature  of  the  master's  soul 
escapes  you,  you  hear  its  most  secret  vibrations 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  its  tenderness,  its  meditations, 
its  frenzy,  and  when  it  laughs  or  weeps  the 
expression  remains  always  simple,  always  true ; 
a  moral  altitude  maintains  itself.  .  .  .  But  in  the 
works  of  the  poets,  especially  in  their  dramas, 
there  is  material  with  which  music  does  not  agree. 
Music  assimilates  to  itself  characters,  passions, 
and  situations;  but  long  tirades  disconcert  it; 
the  recitatives  of  Telramond,  like  those  of  Ther- 
amcnc,  terrify  it.  A  few  drops  of  essence  suflice 
to  jierfume  a  vase;  four  words  of  love,  jealousy^ 
or  anger,  are  enough  for  the  development  of  a 
grand  morceau."  As  to  the  supremacy  of  music 
and  the  composer,  as  compared  with  poetry  and 
the  poet,  we  read :  "  The  moment  music  comes 
into  play  it  commands,  and  the  words  obey.  For 
proof,  observe  that,  however  bad  the  verse  may 
be,  it  cannot  affect  the  music  ;  while  the  finest 
stanzas  are  unable  to  do  anything  on  behalf  of 
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music  that  is  worthless.  Such  power  has  the 
musician  that  he  can  save  the  poem,  if  it  be 
ridiculous,  and  destroy  it,  if  it  be  subHme.  Let 
the  composer  be  Beetlioven,  and  out  of  a  herquin- 
ade  springs  '  Fidelio ' ;  let  him  be  Weber,  and 
from  the  most  incoherent,  the  most  silly  book 
of  fables  '  Euryanthe  '  disengages  itself."  Con- 
tinuing the  argument,  our  author  denies  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  such  instantaneousness  between 
word  and  note  as  Wagner's  theory  assumes.  "  In 
spoken  language  the  words  arrange  themselves 
successively,  and  I  perceive  them  only  after  the 
phrase  is  formed  and  my  memory  has  collected 
them.  Music,  on  the  contrary,  seizes  me  from 
the  first  note,  and  takes  me  along  without  leaving 
either  the  time  or  the  power  to  return  upon  my 
steps.  How  can  we  hope  to  establish  a  complete 
union  between  forces  so  diverse  V" 

Taking  as  a  text  the  remark  of  Ambros,  that 
"  if  Wagner's  principles  become  generally  recog- 
nized and  adopted  as  the  laws  of  art,  we  may  at 
once  cry  '  Finis  musicce  ! '  "  M.  Blaze  de  Bury 
discusses,  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  the  ques- 
tion whether  music  has  not  reached  the  limit  of 
its  development.  Here  space  does  not  allow  us 
to  follow  him,  but  we  may  quote  one  passage 
which  shows  pretty  clearly  his  view  that  the 
present  is  a  time  of  decadence.  After  referring 
to  the  "  joyous  and  cordial  parody  of  the  ancient 
regime,"  he  says  :  "  This  is  not  the  parody  by 
which  the  actual  theatre  is  poisoned.  Modern 
burlesque  humor  kills  the  idea,  and  with  the  idea 
the  man  who  has  been  inspired  by  it.  They 
speak  of  reviving  Gluck  upon  the  stage,  and  we 
shall  see  what  becomes  of  '  Iphigenia,'  '  Orpheus,' 
'  Eurydice  '  developing  their  grand  pantomime, 
and  their  serene  majesty,  before  an  assembly  sat- 
urated with  cynical  jokes,  and  still  warm  with 
the  refrains  of  '  La  Belle  Helene.'  '  The  music 
of  the  future !  here  it  is,'  said  Rossini,  one  day 
pointing  to  a  score  of  that  repertory,  comparable 
to  certain  plants,  rank,  entangled,  that  cover  the 
surface  of  a  lake,  and  keep  from  its  waters,  once 
transparent  and  profound,  the  hght  that  comes 
from  on  high.  Enthusiasm,  respect  for  beautiful 
and  holy  things,  we  have  renounced,  but  in  re- 
turn we  scoff,  sneer,  and  gambol  to  a  marvel,  and 
if  we  do  not  lift  our  hands  towards  heaven,  we 
lift  our  legs  in  turning  wheels."  If  the  music  of 
the  burlesque  theatre  be  one  form  of  the  music 
of  the  degenerate  future,  our  author  asserts 
that  there  is  another  —  the  music  of  Bayreuth, 
and  "  the  more  foolish  of  the  two  may  not  be  that 
generally  supposed."  "  Look  on  the  side  of  the 
Fichtelgebirg,  to  the  little  town  where  lived  the 
honest,  modest,  excellent  Jean  Paul ;  there  dwells, 
enshrined  in  his  presumption,  a  man  who  believes 
himself  the  Deity,  and  to  whom  his  faithful  priests 
never  cease  to  sing  mass.  He  thrones  himself  in 
his  Walhalla  among  giants,  Norns,  and  Walky- 
ries,  and  when  he  has  finished  talking  to  Odin, 
he  proposes  to  himself  a  task  —  strange,  unlikely, 
even  for  a  god  —  to  correct  Beethoven  and  amend 
Gluck.  .  .  .  Alphonse  X.,  King  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  was  fond  of  saying,  '  If  God  had  done  me 
the  honor  to  consult  me,  ma^ny  things  in  creation 
would  be  better  than  they  are.'  So  reasons  this 
personage.  '  In  Beethoven's  place,  I  should  have 
done  thus,'  and  without  more  ceremony  he  o-ives 
to  the  clarinets  the  part  of  the  oboes,  cuts,  writes 
over,  adds  to,  and  generally  treats  the  text  as 
though  it  were  the  work  of  a  pupil.  ...  To  cor- 
rect Beethoven  and  amend  Gluck  is  less  the  effort 
of  a  great  mind  misled  than  of  a  Prudhomme." 

The  author  professes  to  discover  in  Wao-ner 
much  adroitness  in  turning  the  flank  of  difficul- 
ties, and  much  skill  in,  by  a  move  of  the  hand, 
making  riches  out  of  poverty.  "  No  one  knows 
better  than  he  the  defects  in  his  cuirass,  and 
hence  his  habit  of  getting  inside  the  mailed  eoat 
of  legendary   heroes,   assured,    in    advance,   of 


public  favor."  More  than  this,  he  diverts  public 
criticism  from  his  music  to  his  theory,  and  ap- 
peals from  the  present  to  the  future,  which  has 
no  voice  wherewith  to  condemn.  "  To  address 
the  future  is  always  a  convenient  thing,  and  it 
costs  little  to  proclaim  truths  which  cannot  be 
contradicted  by  experience.  True  art  knows 
nothing  of  such  pretensions  as  these."  —  London 

Musical  Times. 

« 

A  GERMAN  EISTEDDFOD. 

A  montli  ago  the  narrow  streets  of  tlie  old  city 
of  Cologne  were  crowded  with  five  or  six  thousand 
men  —  Belgians,  Dutchmen,  Switzers,  and  Germans, 
members  of  singing  societies,  who  had  come  to 
take  part  in  the  Festival  by  which  the  Kolner 
Liederkranz  —  the  oldest  singmg-club  in  the  town 
—  celebrated  its  jubilee.  The  chances  of  travel 
found  me  at  hand,  and  at  ten  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  I  joined  the  crowd  which  was  pouring  into 
the  Giirzenich,  a  fine  old  hall  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, broad  and  lofty,  with  noble  roof  of  carved 
wood — our  own  Westminster  Hall  in  miniature. 
At  least  three  thousand  people  were  packing  them- 
selves within  this  hall,  filling  not  only  every  seat, 
but  every  inch  of  standing  room.  The  heat  was 
stifling,  yet  the  interest  was  keen. 

This  was  not  the  beginning  of  the  Testival.  On 
Saturday  evening  there  had  been  a  reception  of 
visitors,  and  an  instrumental  concert.  On  Sunday 
morning  the  societies,  arriving  by  train  and  steamer, 
had  been  marshalled  in  one  long  procession,  which 
had  paced  the  principal  streets.  Before  the  start, 
the  Liedei'kranz  had  sung  Kreutzer's  well-known 
part-song  "  It  is  the  Sabbath  Day."  The  proces- 
sion over,  the  afternoon  had  been  devoted  to  the 
preliminary  competitions  held  simultaneously  in 
five  concert-halls,  before  juries  made  up  from  the 
twenty-two  judges  who  were  engaged  for  the  occa- 
sion. Altogether  there  had  been  on  Sunday  eight 
competitions,  in  which  no  less  than  118  Societies 
had  taken  part,  and  it  was  the  eight  victors  who 
were  now  on  this  Monday  morning  to  compete  for 
a  prize  given  by  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  orchestra,  which  was  not  large,  was  nearly 
filled  with  listeners ;  only  a  small  vacant  space  in 
the  centre  marked  the  spot  where  the  competing 
choir  was  to  stand.  In  front  of  the  orchestra,  some 
yards  back,  was  the  judges'  table,  where  I  recog- 
nized the  large  and  manly  figure  of  the  veteran 
Franz  Abt,  beside  whom  Ferdinand  Hiller,  short 
and  round,  was  almost  eclipsed.  But  who  are  these 
in  gray  jackets,  a  white  cock's  feather  in  their  high 
felt  hats,  who  file  up  on  to  the  orchestra  amid 
deafening  applause "?  This  is  a  Tyrolese  choir 
from  Innsbruck,  and  they  sing  with  much  delicacy 
and  gentleness,  the  conductor  guiding  them  with 
his  hand  merely.  They  are  followed  by  the  Cecilia 
Society  of  Godesburg,  a  Rhine-land  village,  which 
shows  drill,  but  also  a  hardness  of  tone  which  more 
or  less  characterizes  all  the  German  choirs  we  hear. 
The  next  burst  of  cheers  heralds  an  Amsterdam 
choir,  in  which  we  notice  the  fine  basses  —  human 
bombardons  —  which  seem  to  flourish  only  on  the 
Continent.  After  another  German  choir  comes  the 
St.  Nicholas  Society  of  Liege,  in  Belgium,  singing 
with  a  fire  and  force  that  was  terrific,  and  a  touch 
and  attack  that  spoke  of  hom-s  of  patient  and 
searching  drill.  A  German  choir  from  Nippes  sang 
next,  and  then  the  Dresden  Liedertafel,  refined  and 
smooth,  showing  culture  more  than  force.  The 
last  was  a  second  choir  from  Lie'ge,  the  Cercle 
Chorale  de  Fragnec.  Then  came  a  few  moments 
of  eager  expectancy.  The  vast  audience  stood 
waiting  the  verdict  of  the  judges.  It .  was  soon 
given,  and  with  a  shout  of  "Dresden"  the  crowd 
made  for  the  doors. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  hall  filled  again. 
Choirs  which  had  won  a  first  prize  in  previous  Fes- 
tivals, formed,  in  this  Festival,  a  class  by  them- 
selves, called  the  Highest  International  Honor-Class. 
These  choirs  were  larger,  and  sang  more  difficult 
music  than  those  we  had  heard  in  the  morning. 
The  choirs  at  the  earlier  competition  had  each  sung 
a  piece  of  their  own  selection;  the  five  choirs 
which  now  entered  the  lists  sang  two  pieces  each. 


one  of  them  an  "  Hosanna  "  by  Ferdinand  Hiller, 
which  occupied  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  was 
crowded  with  difllculties.  The  minimum  strength 
of  choirs  in  this  class  was  seventy,  and  the  best  of 
them  showed  largeness  of  effect,  voluminous  tone, 
with  the  precision,  the  ease,  and  the  neatness  of 
fine  machinery.  At  half-past  eight  the  verdict  was 
given.  The  Verviers  Choir  (Belgian)  took  the 
first  prize,  the  Chenee  Choir  (also  Belgian)  the  sec- 
ond, and  tlie  Eotterdam  Clioir  the  third.  Thus  the 
Germans  were  left  wholly  out  in  tlie  cold.  The 
members  of  the  Continental  Singing  Societies,  as  is 
well  known,  are  but  imperfect  readers.  Each  part 
is  rehearsed  separately,  and  learnt  by  heart  from 
the  piano;  the  parts  are  then  combined.  One  does 
not  like  to  say  anything  which  may  seem  to  dis- 
parage the  power  of  reading  at  sight,  but  this  habit 
of  memorizing  produces  the  most  finished  and  per- 
fect results.  English  choirs,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  "  precision" 
as  it  is  predicated  of  these  foreign  choirs.  They 
have  the  altogetherness  and  the  perfectly  united 
movement  which  we  find  in  a  first-rate  orchestra, 
the  members  of  which  have  played  together  for 
years.  Neither  in  attacking  nor  in  leaving  the 
tones,  whether  they  be  loud  or  soft,  can  individual 
voices  be  distinguished ;  all  is  blended  and  homo- 
geneous. Short  staccato  chords  are  dehvered  lite 
the  volley  firing  of  a  crack  regiment ;  it  is  "  all  at 
once  and  nothing  first."  The  only  fault  which 
need  be  noticed  is  the  tendency  to  force  the  voices 
at  the  expense  of  smoothness  and  pure  tone.  This 
is  perhaps  natural  to  men  whose  lungs  are  gener- 
allj'  stronger  than  their  throats. 

The  large  audience  greeted  each  choir  as  it  as- 
cended the  platform  with  great  cordiality,  and 
applause,  more  or  less  vociferous  according  to  the 
character  of  the  singing,  marked  the  conclusion  of 
each  piece.  The  first  sign  of  every  choir  was  a 
heavy  banner  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
hung  in  most  cases  with  many  medals,  which  rat- 
tled against  each  other  as  the  standard  bearer 
advanced.  This  was  followed  by  a  small  banner 
on  which  the  name  of  the  choir  and  the  number  of 
singers  it  contained  stood  out  in  clear  white  letters. 

It  is  curious  that  in  all  the  competitions  the  mini- 
mum, not  the  maximum,  number  of  singers  in  each 
choir  was  fixed  by  rule.  The  result  was  that  the 
choirs  varied  considerably  in  size.  The  mode  of 
classifying  the  choirs  was  interesting.  There  were 
four  classes  for  the  German  choirs,  each  of  which 
had  its  prizes.  The  first  class  was  for  choirs  from 
villages  of  less  than  3,000  inhabitants,  consisting  of 
at  least  20  singers.  In  the  second  class  these  num- 
bers were  raised  to  10,000  and  25  respectively ;  in 
the  third  class  to  25,000  and  35 ;  in  the  fourth  class 
the  town  must  contain  upwards  of  25,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  choir  at  least  50  singers.  The  Bel- 
gium choirs  were  divided  into  two  classes  on  the 
same  plan,  20,000  inhabitants  being  the  dividing 
line.  The  Dutch  choirs,  being  few,  were  not  di- 
vided. At  the  first  blush  this  method  of  classifica- 
tion seems  arbitrary,  but  one  sees  the  justice  of  it 
on  reflection,  for  large  towns  will  naturally  have  a 
larger  pick  of  singers,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  pro- 
duce larger  and  better  choirs  than  the  small  towns. 
Pretty  medals  were  cast  in  honor  of  the  Festival 
and  worn  by  most  of  the  singers. 

The  conductors  arrayed  tlieir  men  in  very  com- 
pact form,  evidently  counting  much  on  this  to  pro- 
mote solidity  of  style.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Switzers,  whose  characteristic  dress  I  have  already 
noticed,  the  singers  wore  broadcloth.  They  clus- 
tered close  around  their  conductor,  and  fixed  their 
eyes  on  him  while  singing. 

The  etiquette  of  the  Festival  was  interesting. 
No  societies  or  individual  singers  belonging  to 
Cologne  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  fray. 
They  were  in  the  position  of  hosts,  and  the  com- 
peting societies  were  their  guests.  For  each  com- 
petition one  of  the  city  societies  was  told  off  as  a 
"greeting  choir"  (Begriissende  Verein),  and  the 
proceedings  invariably  began  with  a  chorus  sung 
by  the  greeting  choir.  In  every  way  this  was  a 
happy  arrangement.  It  displayed  the  modesty  of 
the  Cologne  societies,  while  it  allowed  the  public  to 
see  how  they  could  sing.  The  organization  of  the 
Festival  was  complete.    Five  committees  managed 
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severally  the  music,  the  literature,  the  art,  the 
lodgings,  and  the  procession.  Tlie  programme  was 
a  most  carefully  edited  pamphlet  of  144  pages, 
sold  at  the  very  low  price  of  sixpence.  It  begins 
with  a  poem  which  gives  vent  to  the  feelings  proper 
to  the  occasion.  Then  follow  lists  of  officials,  con- 
ditions, prizes,  with  the  names  of  the  honorary, 
active,  and  inactive  members  of  the  Cologne  Lieder- 
kranz.  We  then  have  a  history  of  the  Society 
from  its  foundation  in  1855,  to  the  present  time, 
written  in  a  somewhat  mock-heroic  tone,  which 
must  be  excused  at  such  a  moment.  The  programme 
of  the  four  days  follows,  and  then  the  words  of  no 
less  than  1.37  pieces  which  the  different  societies 
had  chosen  to  sing.  These  were  numbered,  and  the 
number  being  called  out  as  each  began,  the  words 
were  easily  found.  The  last  section  of  the  book  is 
occupied  with  lists  of  the  members  of  all  the  com- 
peting societies. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  winning  choirs  assem- 
bled for  the  distribution  of  prizes  by  the  mayor. 
There  was  some  instrumental  music,  and  the  Lieder- 
kranz  sang  Mendelssohn's  "Pestgesang."  But  on 
Monday  afternoon  .and  evening  the  great  majority 
of  the  choirs  left  the  town.  As  the  day  wore  on 
they  crowded  the  railway  station,  and  snatches  of 
their  songs  mingled  with  the  shrieking  of  the  en- 
gines and  the  hissing  of  the  boilers.  The  men  who 
belonged  to  successful  choirs  wore  in  tlieir  hats  a 
card  with  the  word  "  Preis  "  written  hurriedly  upon 
it,  and  looked  rather  jaunty,  while  those  wlio  carried 
no  label  looked  matter-of-fact.  But  all  were  in  a 
good  humor. 

It  is  instructive  to  study  a  Festival  of  this  sort, 
which  fits  so  naturally  into  Continental  habits,  and 
yet  would  be  utterly  foreign  to  English  w.ays.  The 
first  remark  an  Englisliman  makes,  especially  if  he 
is  married  or  hopes  to  be,  is  that  these  five  or  six 
thousand  men  represented  probably  an  equal  num- 
ber of  wives,  present  or  future,  left  at  home.  To 
say  nothing  of  musical  advantage,  the  way  in 
which  English  men  and  women  take  their  pleasures 
together  is  surely  better  than  the  separation  which 
prevails  abroad.  In  England  we  hear  men's-voice 
singing  as  a  rare  and  delightful  cliange  from  the 
prevalent  mixed-voice  singing.  On  the  Continent 
the  proportions  are  reversed.  Now,  men's-voice 
singing  much  sooner^  becomes  monotonous  than 
mixed-voice  singing.  The  Germans  themselves  feel 
this.  A  German  musical  critic  whose  acquaintance 
I  made  during  my  subsequent  stay  at  Bonn,  spoke 
very  disparagingly  of  the  singing  clubs,  in  which, 
he  said,  art  was  subordinated  to  beer.  He  regarded 
mixed-voice  choirs  as  much  better  in  every  way. 
The  reform,  however,  does  not  lie  with  the  musi- 
cians to  accomplisli.  Tlie  men's  singing  clubs  are 
the  e.xpression  of  a  social  condition,  and  this  must 
be  changed  if  mixed  choirs  are  to  become  common. 
—  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Reporter,  Oct.  1. 
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TREMOXT  TEMPLE   CONCERTS. 

Organ  E.xhii'.itiox.  As  a  sort  of  prehule  to 
the  dedicatory  oratorios  and  concerts  in  tlie  new 
hall,  there  was  a  private  exhibition,  numerously 
attended,  on  Friday  evening,  Oct.  8,  of  the  splen- 
did organ  built  by  Messrs.  E.  and  G.  G.  Hook 
and  Hastings  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  in  the 
burning  of  the  Tcmpic.  .V  description  of  the 
orf'an  will  be  formd  below.  The  selections  on 
tliis  occa.iion  were  well  siiiteil  to  exhibit  the  <pi;il- 
ities  of  the  noble  instrument,  which  contain,s  .52 
speaking  registers  and  a  total  of  3,142  pipes. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  was  purely 
cla.'sical  and  performed  by  Mr.  JJ.  .J.  Lang.  That 
grand,  full-flowing  five-part  Fantasia  in  G-major 
of  Bach,  with  its  sparkling  prelude,  which  Mr. 
Lang  used  to  play  .some  ycar.s  ago  on  the  great 
organ  of  the  Music  Hall,  was  followed  by  an 
exquisitely  sweet  and  tender  movement  from 
Bach's  Pastorale  in  F.     The  former  showed  the 


full  organ,  with  its  massive  and  well  balanced 
liarraonies,  to  good  advantage.  The  latter  was 
played  upon  a  stop  so  soft  and  delicate,  that, 
what  with  some  noise  around,  we  found  it  difficult 
to  hear  some  parts  of  it.  Then  came  one  of 
Schumann's  fugues  on  the  letters  of  Bach's  name  ; 
but  not  the  improvisations  or  a  theme  from  Bach  set 
down  in  the  programme. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney,  organist  of  the  church  of 
the  Advent,  in  a  Bach  fugue  in  C,  a  Fantaisie  in 
three  movements  by  Berthold  Tours,  transcrip- 
tions of  the  Vorspiel  to  Lohengrin  and  other 
things  from  Wagner,  and  a  transcription  of  his 
own  Vesper  Hymn,  put  the  organ  through  its 
paces  as  an  orchestral  and  solo  instrument.  A 
great  variety  of  voices  of  bright  and  individual 
character  and  color  were  exhibited,  —  more  of 
the  brilliant  than  of  the  subdued  and  tender,  as 
it  seemed  to  us,  like  the  shine  of  fresh  paint,  — 
but  great  distinctness,  and  prompt  outspeaking- 
ness.  The  "  Stentorphone  "  and  "  Tuba  Mira- 
bilis  "  (8  ft.  pipes),  which  he  casually  let  loose, 
were  tones  of  startling  solidity  and  loudness,  such 
as  might  wake  the  dead.  But  if  excess  of  brill- 
iancy is  too  much  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
organ,  probably  there  is  much  which  time  and 
use  will  mellow  and  subdue  and  sweeten. 


H.^N'del's  "  Messiah  "  was  given  on  the  for- 
mal opening  night  (Monday,  Oct.  11,)  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr.  Zerrahn  con- 
ducting, and  Mr.  Lang  at  the  organ,  as  usual. 
The  chorus  of  the  Society,  about  one  hundred 
short  of  its  usual  nnmber  on  account  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  stage,  was  well  displayed  upon  the 
curving  tiers  of  seats  in  front  of  the  elegant  and 
cheerful  architecture  of  the  organ,  and  the  orches- 
tra occupied  the  space  in  the  middle,  the  whole 
being  brought  so  far  out  into  the  auditorium,  that 
everything  was  clearly  heard.  It  was  as  a  whole 
a  very  spirited  and  e.xcellent  performance.  The 
choruses  came  out  with  uncommon  unity  and 
promptness  of  attack,  sharpness  of  outline,  and 
a  ringing,  rich  ensemble.  The  shading,  too,  was 
good,  and  the  accompaniment  for  the  most  part 
felicitous.  Miss  Lillian  Bailey,  who  sang  here 
for  the  first  time  since  her  studies  in  Paris,  and 
her  successful  career  in  England,  took  the  soprano 
solos ;  and,  considering  her  youth,  and  the  yet 
juvenile  though  much  improved  quality  of  her 
voice  in  firmness,  evenness  and  fullness,  acquitted 
herself  most  creditably.  In  the  scene  "  There 
were  shepherds"  one  missed  of  course  the  grand 
power  and  nobility  of  the  great  sopranos  we 
have  heard  in  that,  like  Jenny  Lind,  Nilsson  and 
others;  but  the  young  lady's  tones  are  pure  and 
clear  as  a  bird,  her  intonation  faultless,  and  all  the 
exacting  arias  were  well  studied  and  agreeably 
sustained  with  good  style  and  expression.  Miss 
Emily  Winant's  rich  contralto  voice  seemed  richer 
and  more  satisfying  than  ever  before ;  she  sano- 
with  unaffected,  simple  truth  of  feeling.  Mr. 
Wm.  J.  Winch,  somehow,  was  not  athisber^tin'the 
tenor  airs  and  recitatives.  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney 
gave  the  bass  solos  in  his  grandest  voice,  and 
with  rare  spirit  and  effect.  The  chorus  sin"-inf 
frequently  roused  the  audience  to  enthusiasm. 
But  the  audience  was  only  moderate  in  numbers. 
The  greater  part  of  it  occupied  the  cheaper  seats 
in  the  vast  up])er  end  balcony,  —  the  best  jdace 
undoubtedly  for  hearing;  but  the  heat  and  want 
of  ventilation  there  wei'e  complained  of  as  in- 
tolerable.    This,  we  presume,  can  be  remedied. 


Tub  riiii.UAitMONic  Ouciikstra,  of  forty  instru- 
ments, 15.  Listeniann  conductor,  gave  the  second  of 
these  concerts  on  the  following  (Tuesday)  evening. 
At  the  hour  announced  for  the  beginning,  half-past 
seven,  scarcely  any  audience  had  presented  itself. 
At  about  ten  minutes  before  eight,  people  began 
to  pour  in,  aljout  half  filling  the  floor;  the  great 


end  gallery  we  could  not  observe  from  the  back  of 
the  floor,  where  we  sat  waiting  until  after  eight  for 
the  musicians  to  appear  upon  the  stage,  a  search- 
ing, cold,  pneumoniae  draught  the  meanwhile  sweep- 
ing through  the  open  doors  behind  us  (how  much 
more  safe  and  comfortable  the  side  entrances  of  the 
Music  Hall!),  so  that  one  of  the  prime  conditions  of 
yielding  one's  self  up  heartily  and  freely  to  the 
influence  of  music,  however  excellent,  was  want- 
ing. This  was  one  of  those  little  drawbacks  inci- 
dent to  the  first  trials  of  a  new  hall,  which  we 
trust  time  will  correct.  —  Mr.  Listeraann's  orchestra 
appeared  to  be  thoroughly  trained,  and  gave  a  sat- 
isfactory rendering  of  wliat  we  dared  to  stay  and 
hear  of  the  following  programme  : 

Overture,  "  Loonore,"  (No.  3) Beethoven 

Introduction  to  "Lohengrin" Wagner 

Violoncello  soh),  "  Fantasie  Melodique  "      .    C.Schubert 

Mr.  Alexander  Heindl. 

Serenade  and  allegro  (with  orchestra)     .    .    Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix. 

Remember  now  thy  Creator Khodes 

Euggles  St.  Church  male  quartet. 

Two  .Slavonic  dances Dvorak 

Melodic,  "Saterjentens  Londag" Ole  Bull 

(Arranged  for  string  orchestra  by  Svendsen.) 

Miniature  iiuirch Tschaikowski 

Saxophone  solo  (air  TyrolienneVari(5)  ....    Leo  Chic 
Mr.  Eustach  Strasser. 

Polonaise  in  E Liszt 

Piano  solos.  Prelude Chopin 

Khapsodie Liszt 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix. 

When  evening's  twilight Hatton 

Ruggles  St.  Church  male  quartet. 
Concert  waltz,  "  The  Village  Swallows "       .    .    .    Strauss 

Mr.  Heindl's  'cello  solo  was  artistically  played ; 
and  Mr.  Bendix  gave  a  clean  and  graceful  render- 
ing of  the  Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoso  of  Mendels- 
sohn. The  selections  of  the  ch  irch  male  quartet 
were  rather  monotonous  and  commonplace,  but 
were  sung  with  sweetly  blended  voices,  in  a  style 
refined  almost  to  sentimentality,  after  certain  more 
experienced  models. 

Mendelssohn's  "  Eli.jah,"  again  by  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society,  drew  a  considerably  larger, 
but  no  means  a  full  audience  on  Wednesday  evening. 
Again  we  had  a  spirited  and  careful  rendering  of 
this  popular  oratorio  as  a  whole.  There  was  a 
change  of  solo  vocalists.  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg,  to 
whom  were  entrusted  the  principal  soprano  arias, 
seems  to  have  gained  in  volume  and  in  carrjdng 
power  of  voice,  and  sang  with  intelligence  and  fer- 
vor, and  with  much  declamatory  force.  Miss  Win- 
ant,  the  only  soloist  in  the  preceding  cast,  sang  "  Oh 
rest  in  the  Lord "  in  a  manner  most  impressive. 
We  have  heard  nothing  more  beautiful  in  its  way 
for  a  long  time  ;  and  all  her  part  was  equally  satis- 
factory, she  bearing  off  the  chief  honors  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams  gave  the  first 
tenor  recitative  and  aria  :  "  If  with  all  your  hearts," 
with  that  artistic  perfection  of  style,  enunciation, 
and  expression,  which  is  always  his  so  long  as  his 
voice  is  free  from  hoarseness.  Through  this  air  it 
served  him  well,  but  became  somewhat  clouded 
afterwards,  although  "  Then  shall  the  righteous 
shine "  was  superbly  sung.  Mr  John  F.  Winch 
appears  to  have  studied  lately  to  some  purpose,  for 
he  was  in  great  voice,  and  sang  with  more  freedom 
.and  energy  than  he  was  wont  to  manifest.  The 
assistants  in  the  quartets  and  angel  trio  were  Miss 
Lucie  Homer,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Noycs,  Mr.  G.  W.  Want, 
and  Mr.  D.  M.  Babcock.     All  rendered  good  service. 

It  was  on  the  whole  an  unfavorable  week  for  a 
series  of  grand  concerts,  particul.irly  in  an  un- 
accustomed h.all.  Many  of  the  most  musical  f.ami- 
lies  were  still  out  of  town ;  there  was  too  much 
politics  in  the  air  and  in  .anxious  patriotic  minds ; 
beautiful  evenings  .and  a  reluctance  to  give  up  the 
summer's  fascinating  freedom,  etc.,  etc.,  all  together 
proved  too  strong  for  the  charmer,  music,  to  over- 
come. 

MR.   OLIVER  KING'S   CONCERTS. 

Tliis  young  man  of  twenty-four,  pianist  to  tlin 
Princess  Ijouise  o!.  Canad.a,  is  devoting  liis  liolidays, 
during  tlic  absence  ot  the  I'rinccss  in  Europe,  to  mak- 
ing himself  a  little  known  both  as  pianist  .and  .as  orches- 
tral composer  in  the  States.  He  was  born  in  London, 
and  studied  first  with  Barnby,  afterwards  for  (our 
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years  at  Leipzig,  where  his  piano  concerto,  dedicated 
to  Reinecke,  was  produced  at  the  annual  Haupt-pi-ii- 
J'ung  at  the  Conservatory. 

His  first  concert  here,  on  Monday  evening,  Oct.  11, 
was  unfortunate  in  want  of  management.  The  even- 
ing was  badly  chosen,  being  that  of  the  Messiah  at 
the  Temple.  The  place  was  b.idly  chosen;  the  great 
Music  Hall,  not  a  quarter  filled,  and  mostly  with  un- 
musical deadheads,  recruits  at  the  last  moment  evi- 
dently, —  people  who  went  out  in  the  middle  of  a  piece, 
slamming  tlie  doors  behind  them,  —  must  have  had  a 
chilling  influence  upon  the  young  artist.  Yet  he  car- 
ried through  his  very  classical  programme,  with  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg  in  some  songs,  with 
the  amiable  patience  of  a  saint,  and  managed  to  prove 
himself  an  acomplished  interpreter  of  such  works  as 
Liszt's  tran.^cription  of  Bach's  G-minor  Fantaisie  and 
Fugue,  a  Prelude  and  Toccata  by  Lachner,  Mendels- 
sohn's Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E-minor,  the  "Carna- 
val"  scenes  of  Schumann,  the  Ballade  in  A-flat  of 
Chopin,  the  "  Wilde  Jagd,"  by  Liszt,  besides  a  tender 
and  graceful  "  Legend,"  by  himself.  Mr.  King  has  a 
clear  and  brilliant  touch,  a  fluent  execution,  and  plays 
like  an  intelligent  musician,  perfectly  at  home  and  at 
ease  in  his  work,  Tlie  chief  fault  was  uniformity,  the 
same  unflagging,  unimpassioned,  even  energy  through- 
out, not  wanting  in  freedom,  grace  or  accuracy,  but  in 
fire.    He  played  all  from  memory. 

His  second  concert  (Friday  evening)  was  remarkable 
as  offering  three  of  his  own  compositions  in  large  form, 
with  orchestra :  a  piano  concerto  in  three  movements,  a 
symphony  in  five  movements  (never  performed  before), 
and  a  concert  overture.  This  was  a  courageous  under- 
taking for  so  young  a  man.  Of  course  there  was  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  brief  rehearsal;  but  Mr.  Listemanu  and 
his  orchestra  gave  it  their  best  care,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  young  composer  had  the  sympathy  of  the  musi- 
cians. It  was  at  least  shown  that  he  had  made  earnest 
studies.  He  knows  how  to  compose,  how  to  shape  a 
thing  in  regard  to  form,  how  to  develop  themes ;  and  he 
understands  tlie  use  of  the  orcliestra.  In  spite  of  crudi- 
ties, of  youthful  extravagancies,  of  leanings  here  and 
there  toward  Liszt  and  Wagner,  we  found  the  works 
interesting ;  the  overture  particularly,  which  is  perfectly 
clear  and  symmetrical,  composed  of  three  distinct  sub- 
jects, iu  marked  contrast  to  each  other,  and  aU  three 
worked  out  together  to  the  end.c 

In  all  these  compositions  he  shows  no  lack  of  ideas 
and  resources,  but  he  is  not  always  so  successful  in 
the  products  as  he  is  in  this  overture  and  in  the  finale 
of  the  Symphony,  whicli  is  clear,  original,  and  beauti- 
ful.    The  first  Allegro  is  in  strict  sonata  form,  to  be 
sure,  and  has  interesting  themes,  yet  somehow,  as  it 
went  on  you  could  fancy  yourself  iu  the  middle  of 
some  Lisztian  Symphonische  Dichtung.     The    short 
Andante  was  pleasing  and  idyllic.     The  Allegro  Scher- 
zando  (in  (5-8  measure)  was  of  the  wildest,  most  auda- 
cious in  its  sudden  contrasts  —  no  lack  here  of  fire! 
The  Adagio  was  more  than  we  could  fathom;  very 
long,  obscure,  monotonous  it  seemed,  abounding  in 
close,  chromatic,  creeping  harmonies,  and  altogether 
modern.    The  Concerto  was  to  us  the  lea.st  satisfactory 
of  the  three  works. '  Is  has  brilliaut  passages,  which 
he  played  brilliantly,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  felt  a 
lack  of  clear  and  positive  intention.     It  is,  however, 
absurd  to  pass  any  judgment  on  such  works  after  a 
single  hearing;  they  have  merit  enough,  at  all  events, 
to  entitle  them  to  a  nearer  acquaintance  and  examina- 
tion.    Certain  faults  of  instrumentiition  were  more 
than  once  apparent.     For  instance,  the  tu-esome,  per- 
sistent Wagnerian  squeal  of  the  violins  upon  very 
high  tones;  sudden  irruptions  of  trombones,  etc.,  van- 
ishing as  suddenly ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  pervading 
restlessness,  the  want  of  repose,  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  new  school  of  nmsic.     But  Mr.  King  has 
talent,  perhaps  something  more;  and  he  is  so  earnest 
a  musician,  so  well  read  and  trained,  and  so  apprecia- 
tive of  Bach  and  Beethoven,  that  we  confidently  ex- 
pect something  better  from  him.     He  is  modest,  open 
and  ingenuous,  as  well  as  earnest;  and  he  has  already 
won  respect  and  sympathy  here  among  those  whose 
appreciation  is  worth  having. 

The  concert  was  relieved  by  some  ai-tistic  and  effect- 
ive harp  performances  by  Mine.  Chatterton-Bohrer. 
Her  rendering  of  a  Gavotte  by  Gluck  was  particularly 
edifying  after  a  restless  modern  symphony. 


THE  NEW  TREMONT  TEMPLE  AND 
ITS  ORGAN. 

The  reconstructed  Temple  has  been  opened  and 
used  as  a  hall  for  music  during  the  whole  of  the 
past  week.  There  was  a  private  exliibition  of  the 
new  organ,  one  of  the  very  finest  in  the  city,  on 
Friday  evening  of  the  week  before,  and  many  per- 


sons were  invited  to  go  over  the  whole  building  on 
the  following  (Saturday)  evening  and   inspect  its 
many   beauties    and    conveniences.      On    Mond.ay 
(Oct.  11)  and  Wednesday  evenings  tlie  oratorios  of 
the  Messiah  and  Elijah  were  performed  ;  on  Tues- 
day there  was  an  orchestral  concert  by  Mr.  Liste- 
maiin's  Philharmonic  orchestra ;  on  Friday  evening, 
a  popular  concert ;  and  on   Saturday  a  children's 
matinee.     Of  the  first  three  we  speak  elsewhere. 
We   deem   it   unwise   to   form   an   opinion   of  the 
acoustic  qualities  of  a  great  hall,  as  compared  say 
with   the   Music  Hall,  before  we  have  had  time 
enough  to  begin  to  feel  perfectly  at  home  in  it. 
There  are  always  numerous  little  drawbacks  and 
confusing  circumstances  in  the  first  trial  of  a  brand 
new  hall,  —  a  certain  sense  of   rawness,  however 
brilliant  its  aspect,  and  however  distinctly  every 
sound  asserts  itself  within  its  walls.  This  commonly 
wears  off  in  time,  as  all  that  speaks  to  eye  and  ear 
gets  gradually  toned  down  and  harmonized.     In  the 
matter  of  sound,  in  fact,  we  have  often  imagined 
that  it  must  be  with  music  halls  as  it  is  with  vio- 
lins, that  it  requires  time  and  use  to  bring  all  the 
vibrations  into  sympathetic  accord.     W^e  must  say, 
however,  for  the  present,  that  we  found  the  hall  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  that  the  sounds  of  instru- 
ments and  voices  came  out  clear  and  brilliant.    We 
missed  the  amplitude  and  simple   grandeur  which 
we  feel  on  entering  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  and  we 
miss,  of  course,  the  thousand  musical  associations, 
the  inspiring  memories  of  musical  experiences  such 
as   we   can   hardly  hope   to   ever   have   surpassed, 
which  hang   about   those   noble   walls.     The   new- 
hall,  in  spite   of    its  elegance,  still  seems  a  little 
cramped  and  stiff  to  us  in  comparison  with  it.    And 
we  fear  that  the  problem  of    making  it   seat  an 
equal  number  of  persons  with  the  Music   Hall  has 
been  only  solved  by  too  close  packing,  while  the 
enormous  depth  of  the  end  upper  gallery,  and  the 
"■real  width  of  the  side  galleries  contracts  the  main 
hall  so  that  the  sense  of  spaciousness  is   wanting. 
Yet  we  have  little  doubt,  that,  next  to  the  Music  Hall, 
it  is  one  of  the  very  finest  halls  for  music  in  this  coun- 
try. —  But  let  experience  report  of  it  from  time  to 
time.     Meanwhile   we  borrow  a  description  from 
the  Dailii  Advertiser : 

There  was  little  in  the  appearance  of  the  reconstructed 
Tremout  'femple,  as  it  was  opened  for  tlie  first  time 
last  evening  for  a  private  exhibition  of  the  new  organ, 
to  remind  one  of  the  old  Temple  that  has  been  only  a 
memory  for  more  than  a  year;  not  always  a  fragrant 
memory,  either,  as  one  thinks  of  it  dingy,  sombre, 
illv-veiitilated,  and  so  difficult  of  entrance  and  egress. 
Very  few  persons  went  up  the  steep,  narrow    '  '-- 


beams  in  dark  wood.  Four  large  chandeliers  with 
crystal  jets  and  drops,  and  fourteen  smaller  ones  in 
the  same  design,  add  liglitness  and  brilliancy,  while 
the  side  lights  iu  the  first  balcony  have  also  the  crystal 
drops.  A  very  little  gilt  is  used,  just  enough  to  give 
life  to  the  cooler  tints,  but  not  enough  to  become  ob- 
trusive. The  corridors  are  tinted  pale  blue,  all  the 
wood-work  being  painted  a  soft,  pale  brown  to  harmo- 
nize. It  is  entirely  unlilie  any  other  public  building  in 
the  city,  and  certainly  goes  far  ahead  iu  the  beauty 
of  architecture  and  harmony  of  decoration.  Mr.  Carl 
Fehmer,  the  successful  architect,  has  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  ills  acliievement. 

The  Meionaou  is  as  much  altered  for  the  better  as 
the  Temple  itself;  while  the  approach  remains  the 
same,  vet  the  room  itself  has  the  appearance  of  being 
more  ''above  grouud,"  and  it  has  been  raised  and 
well  arrauged  for  ventilation,  and  is  uow  the  vei-y 
prettiest  small  hall  in  the  city,  and  the  best  adapted 
for  chamber  and  classical  concerts,  recitals,  etc.  A 
gallery  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  hall,  which  seats 
over  two  hundred  persous.  The  decorations  are  chiefly 
in  pale  neutral  tints,  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of 
color;  the  chairs  are  of  ash,  with  maroon  leather  cov- 
ering, and  the  gas  jets  surround  the  eight  ornamented 
columns  which  support  the  hall  above.  The  work  of 
rebuilding  has  beeu  thoroughly  done,  and  although 
the  exterior  remains  unchanged,  that  is  all  that  is  left 
of  the  old  Tremont  Temple. 

THE  NEW  ORGAN. 

The  new  organ  built  by  Messrs.  E.  &  G.  G.  Hook  & 
Hastings  was  privately  exhibited  last  night  before  a 
large  audience,  in  which  the  musical  profession  of  Bos- 
tonwas  largely  represented.  The  organ  is  the  fourth 
which  the  firm  have  built  for  the  Temple,  the  two 
large  ones  which  preceded  it  in  18^6  and  1853  having 
been  burned  in  1852  and  1879  respectively.  In  the 
matter  of  size  it  is  exceeded  by  several  in  this  city. 
But  so  far  as  artistic  completeness  is  concerned,  regard 
being  had  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  builders  — 
the  production  of  an  organ  for  concert  use  —  and  in 
thoroughness  of  coustructiou,  it  is  outranked  by  none. 
From  the  schedule  which  we  print  below  it  will  be  seen 
that  brilliancy  is  the  main  feature  of  the  instrument. 
In  this  respect  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
most  famous  French  organs,  and  it  will  be  found 
especially  adapted  for  the  performance  of  transcrip- 
tions of  orchestral  compositious.  The  fuU  list  of  regis- 
ters is  as  follows: — 

GREAT  ORGAN. 

10  ft.  Open  diapason,  metal.      2{  It.  Twelfth,  metal. 
S  "       ''  *'  "  2    "  Fifteenth,  metal. 


A'iola  de  gamba,  metal. 
Doppelllote,  wood. 
Genishorii,  metal. 
5^  "  Quint,  metal. 
4  *'   Octave,  metal, 
4  *'  Flute    banuouique, 
metal. 


Kks.  mixture,  metal. 
■  Kks.  acuta,  metal. 

Trumpet,  metal. 
'   Trumpet,  metal. 

Clarion,  metal. 


SWELL  ORGAN. 


16  ft.   Bourdon,  wood. 


which  led  to  the  gallery  without  a  moment  of  suffoca- 
tion as  the  thought  flashed  across  them  what  would  be 
their  probable  fate  in  case  of  a  fire.  Such  ugly  thoughts 
were  stifled  as  soon  as  possible,  although  they  had  a 
very  uncomfortable  way  of  obtruding  themselves  at 
intervals  during  an  evening.  It  was  fortunate  that 
when  the  fire  did  come  it  was  at  a  time  when  no  one 
was  in  the  trap.  With  the  new  building  everything  is 
most  radically  changed,  and  there  is  no  place  in  the 
city  which  can  be  cleared  more  readily  in  case  of  fire 
or  panic.  The  halls  and  corridors  are  wide,  with  doors 
opening  into  them  at  short  spaces,  and  there  are  three 
stairways  leading  from  the  second  gallery  to  the  floor. 
The  entire  building  can  be  emptied  iu  a  few  minutes, 
even  of  a  crowded  audience.  This  fact  alone  will  tend 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  popular  concert  halls  iu  the 
citv,  and  its  exquisite  architectural  beauty  and  artistic 
decoration  will  also  aid  in  this  direction.  A  double 
fiight  of  easy  marble  steps  leads  from  the  street  to  the 
floor  of  the  Temple.  A  haudsorae  vestibule  occupies 
the  space  between  the  stairways,  and  the  ticket  offices, 
of  which  there  are  two,  are  situated  directly  under  the 
stairways.  Out  of  the  corridor  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
the  main  hall  opens.  Nothing  remains  to  remind  of 
the  old  hall  but  the  square  outlme,  which  is  much  the 
same,  the  coloring  and  arrangement  are  so  different. 
The  platform,  which  is  lower  than  the  old  one,  occu- 
pies nearly  half  the  floor,  but  there  is  a  semi-circle  of 
seats  in  front  and  on  either  side  of  the  orgau,  so  that 
no  space  is  lost  by  the  depth  of  the  platform.  The 
orgau  occupies  the  entire  end  of  the  building,  and  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  organs  ever  seen  in  Boston.  It 
is  in  tlie  cathedral  shape,  is  painted  a  delicate  cream 
color,  with  exquisite  decorations  in  duU  gold ;  the  pipes 
are  of  block  tin,  as  bright  as  burnished  silver,  .and  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  other  coloring.  While 
there  is  some  beautiful  carving,  the  general  effect  is 
of  elegant  simplicity.  There  are  two  balconies,  each 
easy  of  access,  and  with  numerous  doors  swinging  out- 
ward. The  front  of  the  balconies  is  white,  and  is  in  a 
very  pretty  design.  The  chairs  are  of  ash,  covered 
with  green  leather.  The  coloring  is  particularly  har- 
monious and  restful.  The  walls  are  tinted  a  pale 
chocolate  ground,  and  with  this  color  buff'  and  blue  are 
used  with  the  most  charming  effects.  The  ceiling 
shows  panels  of  blue  crossed  off  with  heavy  caiTed 


Open  diapason,  metal. 
Salioional,  metal. 
Std.  diapason,  wood. 
Quiutadeiia,  metal. 
Flauto  traverso,  wood. 
Violina,  metal. 
Octave,  metal. 
Flautiuo,  metal. 


4  ft.  Rks.  do  Ice  cornet, 

metal. 
IG  "    Contra  fagotto,  metal. 
8  **    Cornopean,  metal. 
8  "    Oboe  (with   bassoon), 

metal. 
8  "    Vox  Humana,  metal. 
4  "    Clarion,  metal. 


CHOIR  ORGAN. 

Gedackt,      8  ft.  Melodia,  wood. 


Flute  d' Amour,  wood 

and  metal. 
Fugara,  metal. 
Piccolo,  metal. 
Clarinet,  metal. 
A'ox  angelica,  metal. 


10  ft.  Lieblich 
wood. 

8  "    English    open   diapa- 
son, metal.  4 

8  "    Geigen   principal,      2 
metal.  8 

8   "    Dulciana,  metal.  8 

8  "    Std.  diapason,  wood. 

SOLO  ORGAN. 

8  ft.  StentorpLone,  metal.        8  ft.  Tuba  Mirabilis,  metal^ 

PEDAL  ORGAN. 

16  ft.  Open  diapason,  wood.  8  ft.  Octave,  wood. 

10    "  Dulciaua,  metal.  16  **    Trombone,  wood. 

16    '*  Violone,  wood.  S  "    Trumpet,  metal, 

log  '*  Quintflote,  wood.  32  *'    Bourdon,  wood. 

8    *'  Violoncello,  metal. 

There  are  fourteen  couplers  and  other  mechanical 
registers,  and  ten  pedal  movements  and  combinations, 
including  a  "grand  crescendo"  by  means  of  which 
the  whole  organ  may  be  brought  on  fi'om  the  softest 
stop,  and  diniiiiishecf  at  the  will  of  the  player.  All  the 
newest  discoveries  and  inventions  in  the  art  of  organ- 
building,  including  a  w.ater-engine  for  keeping  the 
organ  supplied  with  wind,  have  been  made  use  of.  Tlie 
scale  of  the  pedal  organ  is  from  C-1  to  E-o,  thirty  notes, 
and  of  each  of  the  manuals  from  C-o  to  GA,  sixty-one 
notes.  Summing  up  its  resources  we  find  that  there 
are  52  registers  (besides  the  mechanical  movements), 
w  hich  enabrace  3442  pipes.  Only  those  organists  who 
have  beeu  permitted  to  play  on  the  instrument  can 
spe.ak  "by  the  card"  of  its  action,  but  from  one  of 
them,  at  least,  aud  a  high  authority,  we  have  the  most 
enthusiastic  praise  for  its  quick  response.  As  for  its 
sound,  we  can  safely  say  that  it  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  those  who  take  niost  delight  in  briUiancy. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct.  10.  —  I  have  neglected  this 
correspondence  a  long  time,  and  hereby  apologize, 
offering  as  an  excuse  nothing  better  than  summer 
laziness,  and  a  dearth  of  important  musical  events.    I 
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ought  to  qualify  this  latter  statement,  however,  for  I 
might  have  given  you  an  account  of  Mr.  W.  S.  B. 
Mathews's  summer  Normal  at  Evanston,  where  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  a  teacher.  The  full  corps  of  teach- 
ers was  as  fellows : 

W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  Principal,  — Lecturer  on  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  and  Musical  History;  Teacher  of  the  Piano- 
forte and  Musical  Interpretation. 

AVm.  B.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Voice-Building,  Singing,  Elo- 
cution, Chorus  Directing,  and  Song  Kecitals. 

John  C.  Fillmore  A.  M.,  the  Pianoforte,  Harmony,  and 
Counterpoint. 

Calvin  B.  Cady,  the  Organ,  Pianoforte,  Harmony,  and  the 
Art  of  Teaching. 

Miss  Lydia  S.  Harris,  Pianoforte  Recitals,  and  Teaching. 

Mrs.  Julia  E.  Hanford,  Voice-Building  and  Singing. 

INIiss  Mary  H.  How  (Contralto),  Song  Kecitals  and  Solo 
Singing. 

Wm.  H.  Sherwood  (Virtuoso  Pianist)  in  five  Recitals  — 
Aug.  12-nth. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  were  not  numerous,  but 
their  iuteliigence  and  their  eagerness  to  learn  made  the 
work  of  teaching  delightful.  Then,  whoever  works 
with  Mr.  Mathews  finds  himself  stimulated  to  his 
highest  activity,  and  the  best  in  him  drawn  out,  so 
that  the  result  of  the  whole  was  a  musical  and  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  such  as  I  have  uot  often  found  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Sherwood  (finally  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Sherwood)  gave  us  five  noble  programmes  in  a  thor- 
oughly admirable  way,  and  the  soug  recitals  of  Miss 
How  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  also  very  valuable. 

As  for  music  here:  We  have  a  new  violinist  in  Mr. 
Gustav  Bach,  son  of  our  local  orchestra  conductor, 
Mr.  Chiistopher  Bach.  This  young  mau  has  just  re- 
turned from  three  years  study  in  Leipzig,  and  has 
given  a  concert  in  which  he  played  the  difficult  Lipin- 
ski  concerto,  and  two  smaller  pieces  of  his  own  com- 
position, and  made  a  most  favorable  impression  both 
as  executant,  interpretative  artist  and  composer.  He 
was  creditably  assisted  by  his  father's  orchestra,  aud 
by  local  soloists. 

The  Heine  Quartet  announces  a  series  of  six  recitals 
of  chamber-music. 

The  Arion  Club  announces  no  concerts,  but  may  give 
one  or  two  by  and  by.  They  are  now  working  pri- 
vately, and  1  hear  that  Mr.  Tomlins  is  training  them 
vigorously. 

The  Musical  Society  has  issued  the  following  pro- 
gramme of  its  thirtieth  season : 

First  Concert,  Friday,  Oct.  22. 

Symphony  by  Joachim  Raff,   "  Im  Walde  "  (In  the 
Forest),  first  time. 
Scenes  from  the  "Golden  Legend.'* 
Prize  Composition  by  Dudley  Buck,  for  Soli,  Chorus 
and  Orchestra. 
First  Soiree,  Tuesday,  Dec.  7. 
Second  Concert,  Friday,  Jan.  28, 1881. 

"  Odysseus,"  for  Soli,  Chorus  aud  Orchestra,  by  Max 
Bruch. 
Second  Soirtje,  Tuesday,  March  15. 
Third  Concert,  Friday,  April  21i. 

"  EUjah,"  Oratorio  by  Mendelssohn,  for  Soli,  Chorus 
and  Orchestra. 

The  mixed  chorus  is  composed  of  120  meurbers;  the 
Grand  Orchestra  will  number  GO  performers. 

Members  have  free  admission  to  the  general  re- 
hearsals. J.  c.  F. 


Chicago,  Oct.  15.  —  Since  my  last  note  to  the  Jour- 
nal, there  has  been  some  controversy  going  on  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Bos- 
covitz  as  an  interpreter  of  Chopin's  music.  There 
was  considerable  doubt  expressed,  by  one  wiiter,  that 
Mr.  Boscovitz  was  in  reality  a  pupil  of  that  master. 
This  brought  a  reply  from  another  writer,  that  Mr. 
Boscovitz  took  lessons  of  Cho])iu  during  the  last  year 
of  the  composer's  life;  Mr.  Boscovitz  being  at  that 
time  eleven  years  of  age.  To  a  person  outside  of  the 
mosical  circle  these  little  controversies  would  seem 
very  trifling.  But  they  arise  from  the  fact  that  musi- 
cians have  allowed  themselves  to  be  badly  managed,  or 
that  they  follow  false  advice.  To  have  a  pianist  adver- 
tise himself  as  a  pupil  of  Liszt  aud  Chopin,  and  to 
depend  uix)n  that  statement  to  advance  his  claims  to 
public  attention,  is  a  mistaken  notion.  We  have  had 
loo  many  examples  of  people  hiding  in  the  shadow  of 
another's  greatness,  and  expecting  to  gain  a  reputa- 
tion thereby.  It  matters  very  little  to  a  public  who 
the  instructors  of  a  musician  may  Iiave  been.  The 
question  they  are  interested  in,  is,  wh,at  is  the  man 
him.se!£;  what  are  his  talents  and  accomplishments? 
And  by  these  .alone  will  he  rise  or  fall  in  the  public's 
egtim.ation.  We  h,ave  had  a  number  of  pianists  who 
cLaim  Liszt  for  a  teacher,  and  I  liave  never  discovered 
that  this  fact  made  any  difference  in  the  estimation 
that  the  musical  people  made  of  them.  A  true  artist 
will  seek  nothing  but  personal  recognition,  and  this 
will  come  from  the  manifestation  of  his  own  powers. 
It  is  posidble  that  even  a  pupil  of  Liszt  might  play 


badly,  and  that  a  pianist  who  had  been  under  the  di- 
rection of  Chopin  might  be  mistaken  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  great  master's  musical  thoughts.  It  is  far 
better,  in  these  days,  to  stand  or  fall  by  one's  own 
ability,  than  to  gain  notoriety  by  living  in  the  shadow 
of  another's  fame.  I  have  often  thought,  that  in  the 
art- world  many  musicians  bring  upon  themselves  the 
ceusure  of  the  thinkiug  people,  simply  by  indulging  in 
controversies  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  need. 
When  a  pianist  appears  in  public  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  his  teachers,  but  we  draw  our  estimation  of 
him  from  his  own  j)erformance.  If  he  be  a  Rubin- 
stein our  admiration  is  unbounded,  and  if  he  is  even  a 
pianist  of  fair  skill,  we  give  him  a  measure  of  our 
praise,  but  he  must  be  content  to  stand  by  himself,  for 
thus  alone  will  the  world  judge  him. 

The  Liesegang-Heimeudahl  String  Quartet  opened 
their  season  with  a  concert  on  Tuesday  evening  of  this 
week.  They  played  Mozart's  quartet  in  E-flat,  aud 
the  quintet  of  Schubert  in  C-major.  Mr,  Charles  Knorr 
sang  an  air  from  the  Joseph  of  Mehul.  The  playing 
of  this  club  is  very  enjoyable,  being  marked  by  sym- 
pathy aud  correctness  of  balance.  Quartet  playing  is 
very  enjoyable  when  each  musician  is  deeply  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  plays  with 
finish  aud  a  projjer  sense  of  feeling.  Each  player  nmst 
be  one  part  of  a  whole,  and  aim  at  a  completeness  of 
performance,  which  forbids  anything  like  self  being 
made  a  prominent  element.  Each  instrument  is  made 
subordinate  to  the  other,  uutil  they  all  agree  in  one 
purpose,  —  that  of  a  perfect  whole.  Thus  is  it  possible 
for  the  work  to  be  rightly  jjcrformed.  In  every  musi- 
cal compositiou  of  any  real  merit,  there  is  an  art- 
principle  which  connects  every  part  into  one  perfect 
whole.  It  is  in  realizing  this  central  idea,  and  making 
it  uuderstood  by  the  listeners,  that  the  power  of  the 
real  musician  is  made  manifest.  To  magnify  one  mel- 
ody, or  to  intensify  one  part  of  the  work,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  portions,  may  indeed  call  the  atten- 
tion of  an  audience  to  oue  beauty,  but  it  disfigures  the 
art-form,  which  is  intended  to  give  the  content  and 
meaning  of  the  composition  when  taken  as  a  whole.  A 
coiuposition  may  have  beautiful  moments,  but  it  must 
form  also  a  beautiful  whole,  to  be  considered  a  com- 
plete work.  Our  little  organization  is  beginning  to 
realize  the  need  of  proper  interpretations,  and  each 
member  is  sinking  the  idea  of  self,  and  is  thus  per- 
fecting the  quartet.  They  deserve  praise  for  their  true 
effort  in  behalf  of  correct  quartet  playing. 

A  pleasant  concert  was  given  last  evening  in  Fair- 
banks Hall,  which,  presented  a  varied  programme,  al- 
though mainly  devoted  to  pianoforte  music.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Haddoch,  Misses  Morton,  Dutton,  Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs. 
Clark,  Boscovitz,  Shafer  aud  Baird,  taking  part.  The 
programme  contained  some  good  music,  aud  taken  as  a 
whole  proved  attractive.  Mr.  Emil  Liebling  will  shortly 
give  the  first  of  a  series  of  pianoforte  concerts.  He 
will  produce  some  of  the  modern  works  for  the  piano- 
forte aud  string  instruments.  The  Apollo  Club  are  re- 
hearsing Rubinstein's  "Tower  of  Babel,"  which  will 
be  performed  at  their  first  concert.  It  is  a  mighty 
work,  and  will  require  great  endm'ance  aud  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  choruses,  when  a  full  performance  is 
given.  —  But  my  letter  lengthens.  c.  H.  E. 


LOCAL  ITEMS. 

Boston.  Mr,  John  A.  Preston  gave  the  first  of  three 
Recitals  on  the  new  Tremont  Temple  organ,  last 
Wednesday  noon.  His  selections  were  interesting;  1. 
The  great  G-minor  Fantaisie  and  Fugue  of  Bach,  which, 
though  otherwise  well  played,  he  took  at  a  fast  tempo 
better  suited  to  the  piano,  making  the  lower  voices  in  the 
harmony  not  quite  distinct.  2.  Mendelssohn's  Sonata 
in  F-rainor,  beautifully  rendered  with  fine  combina- 
tions and  contrasts  of  stops,  3.  A  very  characteristic 
Rhapsodic  in  A-minor,  by  Saint-Saeus,  new  here,  pas- 
toial,  romantic,  quaint.  4.  Chorus  from  Handel's 
Judas  Maccabo'.us.  —  In  the  second  recital,  to-day 
noon,  he  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  George  Cliadwick,  in 
a  Fantasia  for  four  hands,  by  Adolpli  Hesse.  Last  re- 
cital Wednesday  next. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn   Society's  programme 

for  the  coming  season,  as  far  as  made  up,  is  as  follows: 
Sunday,  Dec,  20,  "The  Messiah,"  with  Mr.  W.  C. 
Tower  ami  Mr.  George  Henschel,  .as  soloists;  Jan.  30. 
Mozart's  "Recjuiera  Mass"  and  Beethoven's  "Mount 
of  Olives;"  Good  Friday,  (April  1.5),  Bach's  "Passion 
Music,"  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Winch,  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch,  and 
Mr.  Hen.schel;  Easter  Sunday  (Apjil  18),  an  oratorio 
not  yet  dci  ided  upon.  All  of  these  concerts  will  take 
place  in  Music  Hall. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchcstia 

will  be  given  Nov.  0,  Mr.  Franz  Kummel-  appearing 
as  piano  soloist.  There  will  be  five  concerts.  See  cir- 
culars at  MuBic  Hall,  etc. 


The  full  programme  of  the  first  Harvard  Sym- 
phony concert  (Nov.  18),  is  as  follows:  Overture  to 
"The  Water-canier,"  Cherubini;  Aria  (first  time) 
from  Handel's  opera  "  Alessandro,"  Miss  Lilliaj; 
Bailey;  Seventh  Symphony,  Beethoven;  three  old 
Scotch  and  Irish  songs,  arranged  by  Beethoven,  with 
piano,  violiu  .and  'cello  accompaniment.  Miss  Bailey; 
Overture  to  "Julius  Cfesar"  (first  time),  Schvmann. 

Second  concert  (Dec.  2):  short  Symphony  in  C,  (first 
time  here),  JIuydn;  Piano  Conceito,  No.  2,  in  A,  Liszt, 
Mr.  Max  Pdtneb,  of  New  York;  short  Symphony  in 
A-minor,  No.  2,  first  time)  Saint-Saens  ;  piano  solos; 
overture  to  Eymont.  The  third  concert  (Dec.  16),  will 
contain  (second  time)  Prof.  ,/,  K.  Poine'i  "  Spring " 
Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto,  Max  Bruch,  played  by  Mr. 
T.  Adamoiijsky;  tv.0  short  overtures  to  "Alceste," 
Gluck  (first  time),  and  to  Tito,  Mozart;  and  probably 
a  vocal  Aria, 

Subscription  lists  for  the  eight  concerts  will  remain 
open  at  the  Music  Hall  and  principal  music  stores  until 
Nov.  8. 

Madame  Cappiani  has  retui^ned  from  her  visit 

to  the  West,  where  she  was  cordially  received,  and 
where  the  demands  upon  her  professional  seiwices 
occupied  nearly  all  her  time.  She  will  divide  her  resi- 
dence this  winter  between  Boston  and  New  York,  hav- 
ing taken  rooms  in  the  latter  city,  atr  351  Fifth  Avenue, 
where  she  mil  receive  her  pupils  on  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  each  week;  meeting  her  pupils  here 
on  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays. — Gaz. 

Signor  V.  Cirillo,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians, 

will  spend  the  coming  winter  in  Italy,  where  he  will 
visit  and  thoroughly  inspect  the  great  schools  of  sing- 
ing, aud  inform  himself  upon  every  new  feature  intro- 
duced into  their  courses  of  instruction  within  the  last 
eight  years. 

Sig.  Vanini,  also,  has  been  forced  to  return  to  Italy 
for  health. 

Cambkldge.  — The  Harvard  students  having  decided 
to  ri'^al  the  success  of  the  Oxford  students  in  produc- 
ing a  Greek  play,  looked  about  for  some  one  who  would 
undertake  the  leading  part  and  finally  found  an  excel- 
lent man  in  Mr.  Riddle,  who  has  undertaken  to  learn 
seven  hundred  lines  of  Sophocles's  "Oidipus  Tyran- 
nus"  before  next  May.  The  remaining  characters 
will  be  taken  by  students.  Though  the  work  has  but 
just  started,  it  has  recSved  more  than  the  neces.sary 
impetus  bj"^  the  intense  interest  already  felt  by  pro- 
fessors aud  students.  Professors  White  and  Goodwin 
are  to  drill  the  actors  in  jironunciation ;  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  will  plan  the  costumes,  with  refer- 
ence, of  course,  to  strict  historical  accuracy:  the  one 
scene  is  to  be  designed  aud  superintended  by  a  promi^ 
nent  architect,  and  George  Osgood  will  lead  the  chorus. 
Sanders  Theatre  is  admirably  adapted  to  a  Greek 
play,  and,  if  the  plans  are  brought  as  near  historical 
and  dramatic  perfection  as  they  already  promise,  the 
production  of  "  Oidipus  Tyr.auuus  "  will  be  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  classics  at  Harvard — jV.  i".  Tribune. 

Mendelssohn  composed  no  music  to  the  Qidipus 
Tijrannus,  aud  Prof.  Paine  has  been  invited^to  try  his 
h:ind  at  it. 

CiNCiNN.iTi.  The  directors  of  the  College  of  Music, 
anxious  to  utilize  their  immense  hall  in  eveiy  worthy 
way,  now  coiue  forward  with  the  auuouncement  of  a 
grand  Opera  Musical  Festival,  to  be  given  by  the  Col- 
lege, with  Col.  J.  H.  Mapleson,  during  six  days  in 
February  next,  and  "  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  unpar- 
:dleled  in  this  country  or  in  Europe."  The  musical 
directors  will  be  Sig.  Arditi,  Otto  Singer,  Max  Maret- 
zek,  and  concertmeister  S.  E,  Jacobsohn,  Orchestra  of 
100  musicians;  mass  chorus  from  Cincinnati,  of  300 
voices;  gre.at  organ;  "  largest  aud  most  complete  stage 
in  the  world;''  and  a  long  iirray  of  distinguished  solo 
singers,  including  Mrae.  Gei-stcr,  Mile.  Valleiia,  Mile. 
Bclocca,  Miss  Annie  Cary,  Sigs.  R;ivelli  (first  appear- 
ance), Cauipanini  and  other  tenors;  Sig.  Del  Puente, 
Galassi,  Monti,  etc.,  etc.  The  repertoire  includes  io- 
li.enr/rii>,  jiloses  in  Egypt,  (Rossini),  Fidelia,  Bo'ito's 
Mcjislnfele,  and  the  Mai/ic  Flute.  It  is  (j:dled  "The 
People's  Opei'a,"  aud  the  prices  arc  put  within  the 
reach  of  the  masses.  We  trust  the  best  hopes  will  bo 
realized,  and  that  the  interests  of  good  music  will  be 
promoted  by  this  novel  festival. 


Frank  ecirt-on-the-Mainh.  The  new  Stadttheater 
was  ojicucd  on  the  IStli  October,  in  presence  of  the 
Empeior  Wilhclm,  with  a  Fest.yiiel,  wi ittcn  expressly 
for  the  occasion.  TVk!  opeia  was  /'on  Juan.  The 
dramatic  season  will  be  iuauguiated  by  a  performance 
of  Schillei''s  Wilhelm  Tell,  got  up  on  a  scale  of  apjiro- 
pii.ate  m.agnificence.  Tlie  l«th  of  October  was  selected 
for  the  opening,  because  it  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Leipzig  and  the  birthday  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
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a^usical  ^Instruction. 


M^SS  EDITH  ABELL, 
-^'■^     After  several  seasons  of  study,  teaclling,  am 
in  Europe,  has  returneil  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 


study,  teacliing,  and  singing 


and  class  i^essons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
KESIDE^•CE  :  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


■R.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 


Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Strhet,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

r-HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
*-'  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  ( Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSoN  &  Co.,  Boston. 

T^K.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (oft  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 


VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Composed  of  the  \erve-iiHvi)ifj  Principles  of  the  O.r-Bi-iiin  ami  tVhent-Gerin. 

Physicians  have  prescribed  .300,000  packages  with  the  best  results  in  all  forms  of  impaired  vitality,  mental  ex- 
haustion, or  weakened  digestion.  It  is  the  best  prtrentirc  of  consumption  and  all  diseases  of  debility.  It  gives 
strength,  rest,  and  sleep  to  infants,  children,  and  adults,  by  feeding  the  brain  and  nerves  with  the  food  they  actually 
require.    For  sale  by  Druggists  or  mail,  SI.OO.  F.  CROSBY,  664  &  666  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York. 


pUGENE  THA  YER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  ar.d  5  o'clock. 


Ji^ISS  MARY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER. 

Address:     O.  DITSON  if  Co.,  Boston. 


M' 


■R.  G.    IV.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOR  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 
will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 
ll!i  (\)  Tkkmont  St.,  Bomi  62. 


Q  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1870-1S73,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

A^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


7-   P.   CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

J^JiS.   WILLIAM  GARRETT,  " 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

yiR.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelh.^m,  Boston,  Mass. 


J^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 

li/fADAME  RUDERSDORFF,  "' 

■'"  50  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence. 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


J- 


Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN   LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 

B.  SHARLAND, 

PI.iNO  FORTE,  VOCiLCULTUKE,  READY 

READING  and  CHORAX  CONDUCTING. 

TJ/-ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE   PIANO-FORTE, 
157  Tre.mont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. - 


yr/i?.  JUNIUS  W.   hill  (Lelpslc,  iS6o  to  1863), 
■''•'    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Via. 
Un,  and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 

M^^^  ^  ^"^^^  LIOMER. 
•^'^  Pupil  of  JIadanie  Viardot  Gakcia, 

Receives  pupils  in  Sixginit  and  the  Cultivation  of  the 
YoiCK,  at 
No.  747  Tke.mont  Stkeet,  Boston. 


J^R.  B.  J.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

^ERNHARD  LISTEMANN 

Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruefee's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


j^   L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  S,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora,  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil 0/  Correlli,  Arihurson,  Mtms.  Arnault  and Motte. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


J^YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 

^   B.   WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
1 25  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


J^ILLIAM  J.  WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 

CARL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass* 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

T     .      ,.(  Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

leaders  .  j  Q^^,^^j,j^^ CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


[  J-UNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
■  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
^^~-   This  Department  has  charge  0/  all  the  Pianas  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  0/ Boston. 


J^ISS  HELEN  D.  OR  VIS, 

TKACHER  OF  THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.).  .Tamaica  Plain. 

Pffermces:  B.  .1.  Lang,  .J.  S.  Dwight. 

f^R.'jOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD,  \ 

'49  (a)  "Fremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINKING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


7' 


C.  D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


J^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 


PIANO  SOLOIST  .\ND  TEACHER. 

■will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  10th  at  the 

Artist  Guild  Rooats,  158^  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

nARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

^  CONCBR  T  PI  A  NIS  T  A  ND  TEA  CHER, 

Address  PETERSI  LEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

279  and  ?6l  Columbus  Avekue,  Bosiok,  JUss. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  btit  with  occasioiial glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature;  including  from  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Signi&caut  Musical  Nevirs,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly;  price  of  subscription,  §2.50  per  year,  in  advance; 
five  copies,  1 10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  e.xtra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly $5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 1 1.75  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        •■ 

*  T/ie  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  be  sent 
for  $/.oo  each  additional.  *  - 

|^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  v/ill  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Lo&ING's,  369  Washitt^tox,  St.,  Bostim. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "The  Phil- 
osophical Library."    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  §3.50. 


Dr.  Pole  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  Under 
the  head  of  "Tlie  Miiterial  of  Music,"  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical 
nature  of  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
II.,  "  The  Elementary  Arrangements  of  the  Material," 
are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  musica 
sounds  hy  steps  or  degrees  ;  musical  intervals ;  history 
of  the  musical  scale  ;  the  theoretical  nature  of  the 
diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form  ;  the  ancient  modes  ; 
modern  tonality  ;  the  modern  diatonic  scale  as  influ- 
enced by  harmony  ;  the  chromatic  scale  ;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "Structure  of  Music," 
Part  in.,  the  .author  takes  up  the  subjects  ol  melody, 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  devoting  five  chapters  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  volume  wiU  possess  extraordinary 
interest  and  value.  —  Boston  Transcript. 


Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


*,^^Por  sale  by  all  Booksellers, 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 


The  fact  that  alreadi/  about  70,000  Cabinet  or 
Farlor  Organs  are  yearly  sold  in  the  United 
States  (nearly  twice  as  many  as  of  piano-fortes) 
attests  tlieir  yroivinff  popularity. 


THE  FINER  DRAWING  ROOM  STYLES, 

MASON  &   HAMLIN 
CABINET  ORGANS. 

Comparatively  few  musicians,  even,  have  kept  pace  with 
recent  improvements  in  reed  instruments  and  are  fully 
aware  of  tlie  excellence  now  attained  in  the  finer  styles. 
iu  the  manufacture  of  which  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ 
Co.  are  quite  unrivaleii.  These  styles  must  not  he  judged 
by  the  small  orgaus  so  largely  sold,  which  they  greatly 
excel.  It  is  principally  these  finer  styles  which  have  won 
for  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Oi-gaus  the  extraordinary  dis- 
tinctions awarded  them  at  KVEKY  GREAT  WORLD'S 
rS'DUSTKIAL  EXHIBITION  AND  COMPARISON  OF 
THE  BEST  PRODUCTIONS  OF  ALL  NATIONS  FOR 
THIRTEEN  YEARS;  being  the  only  highest  awards  to 
any  American  organs  at  any  one.  It  is  one  of  these  which 
led  Dr.  Fraxz  Liszt  to  characterize  the  Mason  &  Hamlin 
Orgaus  not  only  as  "  matchless,"  hut  as  "  unrivaled,"  and 
viiich  led  the  distinguished  Otto  XAiiWE>K.\.  of  Berlin, 
to  declare  them  "the  most  excellent  of  instruments," 
adding:  "  They  are  capable  of  giving  the  finest  tone  color- 
ing; and  no  other  instrument  so  enraptures  the  player." 
Theodoke  Thomas  testifies  that  musicians  generally 
rank  these  organs  very  high,  far  above  all  others,  in  which 
opinion  he  himself  fully  concurs.  OLE  Bull  found  them 
so  superior  as  to  draw  from  him  the  declaration  that 
*' Their  fine  quality  of  tone  is  in  contrast  with  that  of 
other  reed  organs."  The  distinguished  tenor,  Italo  Caji- 
l*A>"iyi,  in  a  note  to  the  manufacturers,  as  he  was  about 
leaving  this  country  recently,  wrote;  '"Having  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  and  use  your  organs,  while  singing  in 
your  country,  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  their  ad- 
mirable qualities.  TTiey  excel  all  similar  instruments  of 
vhich  1  have  any  knowledge.  But  you  have  better  proof 
of  my  opinion  of  them  than  even  this  expression,  in  the 
fact  that  I  have  just  purchased  one  to  take  with  me  to 
Italy."  Hundreds  of  similar  opinions  from  distinguished 
uosicians  have  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  manuf  lo- 
turers. 

A  recent  beautiful  invention,  which  the  Mason  &  Ham- 
lin Co.  are  now  introducing,  greatly  improves  the  key 
action  of  sueh  instruments,  lightening  the  touch,  hereto- 
fore difficult  when  many  stops  were  used,  one-half,  and 
still  more  improving  it  in  other  resiiects. 

THE  FINER  DKA WING-ROOM  STYLES  of  the  Mason 
&  Hamliu  Organs  are  furnished  in  cases  of  Rlack  Wal- 
nut, Maiiooanv,  A.sh  and  Euomzkd,  plain  to  very  ele- 
gant, some  with  pif>e-organ  tops.    They  have  from  thjk- 

TEEN  tOTWENTV-THKEE  HTWI'H;  SOme  With  TWO  3IA>'UALS 

and  FCLL  FEUAL  BASE.  Net  phjces  are  from  §200  to 
SOOO. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Co.  also  manufacture  a  variety  of 
styles  of  fine  organs  for  churches  where  greatest  power, 
as  well  as  variety  is  required;  they  also  regularly  make  a 
large  variety  of  small  organs,  from  351  up;  all  of  which 
are  of  very  highest  excellence.  Organs  are  furnished  for 
UiODthly  or  quarterly  f/aymeuts,  $.'*  and  upwards. 

iLLL'STKATKrj  CATAi>Xii'KS,  '12  pp.,  4to,  with  prtccs  and 
circulars  containing  much  useful  information,  sent  free. 

We  espec'uUly  int^ite  ail  j)trMorui  tak'my  any  inierent  in 
auch  mattcra  to  visit  ottr  warerfXtms  and  iixamine  these 
organs.    Jt  ia  alwayg  a  plfMsurc  to  exhibit  thttn. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

15J  TremoDt  St.,  BUSTUN;  if,  K;i«f  KoiirK.cnth  .St.  (Union 
Square),  NEW  YOliK;  149  Waeaab  Ave,  CUXCAOO. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE, 

LUNCH  COUNTER. 

FANCY  OYSTERS, 
PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS. 

Table  d'hote  dinner,  from  i  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place,  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a 
first-class  Restaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for 
prompt  service;  also,  Private  Dining  Rooms  for  families  or 
parties  after  concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of 
good  cooking. 

"WINE  AND  CIGARS  of  my  own  hnportation. 
Op<yn  till  12  o'cloek,  J*.  M, 

LOUIS  P.  OBBR,  Proprietor. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Tlte  Stillwater  Tragedy. 

A  Novel.  By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldkich,  author  at 
"Prudence  Palfrey,"  "  Majorie  Daw,"  etc.  1  vol.  12mo. 
S1.50. 

In  this  novel  Mr.  Aldrich's  power  and  charm  as  a  story- 
teller are  shown  most  attractively.  The  life  and  charac- 
ters of  a  New  England  manufacturing  town  are  depicted 
with  singular  accuracy  and  felicity;  the  smouldering  dis- 
content among  working-men  and  the  strike  in  which  it 
culminated,  are  portrayed  with  admirable  skill;  while 
the  tragedy  itself,  the  unraveling  of  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding it,  and  the  love  which  illuminates  the  whole 
story,  are  described  with  the  firm  and  delicate  t<juch  in 
which  Mr.  Aldrich  is  almost  unrivalled.  Both  the  story 
and  the  exquisite  grace  and  skill  with  which  it  is  told, 
cannot  fail  to  make  it  very  popular. 

***  For  sale  by  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
prive  hy  the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


ALFRED  MUDGE  &  SON, 

I'l^AIIf  AND  ORNAMENTAJj 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTERS, 

34:  School  St.,  Hoston,  Mass, 

MUSICAL  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  FOR  1881 

Will  he  of  the  same  general  character  wliich  has  given  this  magazine  for  nearly  twenty-five  vears 
the  post  (if  honor  among  American  literary  periodicals.  It  will  contain  so  mncli  that  will  interest 
all  intelli^'-ent  persons,  —  serial  and  short  stories  ;  essays  on  social,  literary,  artistic,  ))olitical,  educa- 
lional,  and  industrial  subjects;  narratives  of  travel  in  picturesque  lands ;"  discussions  of  important 
pnljlic  i|URstions  ;  and  poems,  —  and  so  large  a  part  of  these  frojn  the  best  writers,  tliat  it  cauuot  fail 
to  command  tlie  respect  and  secure  the  atteutiou  of  all  Americans  who  read  for  proHt  as  well  as 
entertainment. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  variety  of  the  magazine,  the  volumes  for  1881  will  contain  the  following 
features : 

SERIAL  SrOEIES. 

Miss  Klizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  "The  Silent  Partner,"  "The 
Story  of  Avis,"  etc.,  will  coutribute  a  Serial  Story  of  remaikable  originality  and  interest,  which  will 
run  through  >ix  numbeis. 

Mr.  GiiOKGE  P.  Lathrop,  well  known  to  all  readers  of  The  Atlantic,  will  have  a  fresh  and 
charming  Story,  extending  through  three  numbers. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Bishop,  author  of  ""Detmold,"  will  contribute  a  striking  Serial  Story, 
dcpictini:  characieiistics  and  contrasts  of  New  York  social  life. 

Mr.  Henry  James  Jr.'s  Novel  will  be  completed  iu  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  W.  I)  HowELLS,  autlior  of  "  The  Undiscovered  Country,"  "  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook," 
etc.,  will  have  a  new  Story,  running  tlirough  four  or  five  months. 

SHORT  STORIES  AND   SKETCHES. 

Mr.  T.  B  Aldrich,  author  of  "Marjorie  Daw,"  and  other  delightful  stories,  will  contribute  a 
number  of  short' stoiies  and  sketches. 

Charming  tilings  in  this  department  may  also  be  expected  from  Miss  Sarah  O.  Jewett,  author 
of  '•  Deephaven,"  "  Old  Friends  and  New ; "  Mus.  Haiiriet  Beecher  Stoh'e,  Mark  Twain,  Con- 
stance Fenimore  Woolson,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Ellen  Olney,  and  others. 

BIOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  SOCIETY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Mr.  William  M.  Kossetti  jiromises  several  papers,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  very  interesting,  on 
the  "  Wives  of  the  Poets." 

Mr.  Goluwin  Smith  will  contribute  a  number  of  pajiers. 

Mu.  John  Fiske,  author  of  "Myths  and  Mytli-Makers,"  will  contribute  five  articles  of  quite 
remarkalile  value,  on  the  Early  Culture,  Myths,  and  Folk-Lore  of  our  Aryan  ancestors. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dugdale,  author  of  "  The  Jukes,"  will  furnish  some  deeply  intereatiug  articles  on 
the  Relation  of  Society  to  Crime. 

II.  H.  will  write  a  series  of  letters  describing  Life  and  Scenery  in  Worway. 

liKV.  E.  K.  Hale  will  write  a  series  of  articles  descrihing  the  social,  polirical,  and  religious  life  of  tlie 
world,  especially  of  Palestine, at  the  time  Je.-us  Christ  was  born  ;  the  circumstances  whicli  caused  his 
teachings  to  be  a  challenge  to  the  ecclesiastical  anthority  of  his  day,  and  why  "the  common  people 
heard  him  gladly."  This  promises  to  be  a  series  of  very  great  value  and  remarkable  interest.  It  will 
not  be  theological  or  sectarian,  but  historical. 

POETRY. 

The  Atlantic  is  generally  acknowledged  to  publish  more  good  poetry  than  any  other  magazine  in 
the  world.  No  other  periodical  presents  regularly' poems  from  such  writers  as  Longfellow,  Wiiit- 
TiKii,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Steoman,  Aluhich,  Miss  Larcom,  Celia  Thaxter,  Edgar  F'awcett, 
and  iiiauy  others  of  like  distinction. 

LIVING    QUESTIONS 

In  Politics,  Education,  Religion,  Industry,  or  whatever  the  American  Public  is  most  interested  in, 
arc  discus.sed  by  persons  eniirieully  qualified  to  treat  them  thoroughly  and  so  as  to  enlist  the  atten- 
tion of  thinking  men  and  women. 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  .Atlantic  Monthly  numbers  among  its  contributors  the  leading  American  authors,  who  write 
])rinci|ially  or  exclusively  for  this  inag.azine,  —  Kmkiison,  Longi'ellow,  Wiuttier,  Holmes,  IjOW- 
KLL,  Halk,  Whipple,  Aldrich,  Sted.man,  Howei.i.s,  James,  Fiske,  Richard  Grant  White,  De- 
Forest,  Warner,  Warino,.Scui)DER,  Latiikop,  Bishop,  Mark  Twain,  Cranoii,  SHALEU,PEitRV, 
Mrs.  Stowe,  Hose  Terry  Cooke,  H.  H.,  Miss  Larcom,  Miss  Olney,  Miss  Phelps,  Miss  Pkes- 
TON,  .Miss  .Iewett,  Miss  Woolson,  Mrs.  Thaxter,  Mrs.  Moulton,  Mrs.  Piatt,  and  many  others. 

25^"  The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of  ilie  year  as  much  reading  as  is  con- 
tained iu  'Vweulij  Ordiuiirfi  Viiluiiies  of  .300  jiages  each.  This  includes  excellent  Serial  and  Short 
Stories,  K.^says,  Travel  Sketches,  Poeins,  and  Criticisms,  by  the  best  writers. 

TEBM3:  S4.00  a  year,  in  advance,  po.f/'i.'/e  free;  .35  cents  a  number.  With  superb  life-size  por- 
trait of  I.on'jfellow,  Bryant,  Wbittier,  Lowell,  or  Holmes,  •S.'j.OO;  with  tw(j  portraits,  *C.OO;  with 
three  portraits,  S7.00 ;  wiih  lour  portraits,  SS.OU  ;  with  all  five  portraits,  SU.OU. 

j!^—  'The  riHinliers  for  Niinmiher  and  [Jieenilwr  will  be  sent  free  to  all  New  Subscribers  who  pay  for 
Tu/i  AtlaKTIC fn-  1881  bfore  Ijeeeiiiher  SOth. 

Kemittaiices  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or  registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON    MHi'FLIN  AND  CO.,  4  Pauk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO   FORTES 

Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAB  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  octayes,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


W^AREKOOMS, 

595   Washington    St.,    Boston, 

NEW  ^OOKS. 

Whittier's    Complete  Works. 

POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  fine  Portrait.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  .?6,75; 
half  calf,  .S13.50;  morocco,  SIS.OO. 

FJtOSJS    WORKS. 

Two  vols.  Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  54  50;  half  calf,  .'O.OO; 
morocco,  .?12.00. 

An  admirable  library  edition  of  these  works  which  have 
made  the  name  of  Whittier  a  cherished  household  word 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  or  read. 

"MODERN  CLASSICS." 

Six  additional  volumes  in  this  choice  and  inexpensive 
series. 
3.    Nature ) 

Love,  Friendship,  Domestic  Life..  > Emekson. 

Success,  Greatness,  Immortality..  ) 

5.  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ) 

The  Cathedral > Lowell. 

Favorite  Poems ) 

6.  Charles  Dicliens )  Fields 

A  Christmas  Carol '.'.'.['.[['.'.BiCKE^V. 

Barry  Cornwall - . .  ) 

7.  The  Ancient  IMariner )  Coleriog 

Favorite  Poems . ...Wordswohtii. 

Favorite  Poems ) 

8.  Undine-. J Fouque. 

Smtram )  o.p    pte-orp 

Paul  and  Virginia J  ^^'  -^^^^^^• 

9.  Rab  and  his  Friends ] 

■jVIajorie  Fleming U      j  brow^'- 

Thackeray j 

John  Leech J 

18mo.    Flexible  cloth.    75  cents  each. 
*j^*  For  sale  by  booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price  by  /Ae^JZfi'/is/fers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston, 

BOSfON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTAULISHED  LN    1S67. 

J  Not  more   than  froii:i    tUree  to  four 
pupils  iu  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thorough  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  Director 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    55,©00     i^ADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  year.s,  and  still  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  gre.atly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  tlie  exclusiveuse  of  first-class 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly 'payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PiAMOS    TUi^ED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHIGKBRING-  &  SONS, 


1.56  Tremont  Street, 

BOSTON. 


130  FiftJi  Avenue, 

NB^W  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  Established  dj  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  lull  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'cEuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Masicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  lastrnment. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

MANUrACTUBED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Church  Street,  New  York. 

DRY  PROCESS  OF  COPYING. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Musicians  to  our  ISTew  Method  of  Copytxg,  by  which  an  original  writing 
of  Music,  etc,  can 'be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  the  expense  and  time  of  manuscnpt 
reduplication,  lithographing  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copying  hitherto  in  use.  To  Organists  and 
Leaders  of  church-choirs.  Orchestral  Conductors,  Band-ni;isters,  musical  organizatious,  and  musicians  generally  — 
all  who  have  any  use  for  duplicate  or  mjinitold  copies  of  music,  the  Hektograph  will  be  found  invaluable,  as  from 
one  orioinal  copy  made  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  it  will  give  back  from  ttfty  to  one  hundred  perfect  copies.  Xhe  Hek- 
tograph is  already  in  use  by  many  ot  our  most  distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  Conductors,  and  Musical  Societies. 

We  are  prepared  to  suply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  iu  the  Hektograph  mk,  and  also 
with  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

For  Prices  and  other  particulars,  send  for  Circular. 
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THE  GREAT  INSTRUCTION  BOOK  ! 

Richardson's  New  Method 

For  the  Pianoforte. 

BY  NATHAN   RICHARDSON.      PRICE,  $3,2H. 

IT  IS  GENERALLY  COSTCEDED  THAT  THIS  IS 
THE  MOST  PERFECT,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  MOST  SUC- 
CESSFUL PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION  BOOK  EVER 
PUBLISHED.  HAVING  BEEN  MANY  TIMES  RE- 
VISED, IT  MAY  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  ENTIRELY 
FREE  FROM  ERRORS.  HAVING  BEEN  REPEATED- 
LY ENLARGED,  IT  IS  REMARKABLY  FULL  AND 
COMPLETE. 

MANY  THOUSANDS  OF  TEACHERS  HAVE  USED 
THE  BOOK  FOR  YEARS,  AKD  STILL  CONTINUE  TO 
USE  IT  AS  THE  BEST.  SALES  ARE  CONSTANT 
AND  ^'ERY  LARGE.  KICHAKDSON'S  NEW 
METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE  IS  THE 
TITLE.  ORDER  IT  BY  THE  WHOLE  TITLE,  AND 
ACCEPT  NO  OTHER  BOOK,  SINCE  THIS  IS  THE 
ORIGES^AL  AND  TRUE  "  RICHARDSON." 

SOLD  BY  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  MUSIC  DEALERS 
AND  BOOKSELLERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

MAILED,  POST-FREE,  FOR  S3.35. 

OLmER  DITS0:N^  &  CO.,  Bcston. 


Musical  Works 

PUBLISHED   BY 

MACiVSILLAN  &  CO. 


TO  si:  COMPLISTED  in  TMS,EE  rOZXJMJSS. 

DICTIONARY  of  MUSIC  AND  lyiUSICIANS, 

By  Eminent  Writers,  English  and  Foreign. 

Edited  by  George  Gkove,  D.  C.  L.  Vol.  I.  A  to  Im- 
promptu. 8vo.  Witli  Illustrations  in  Music  Type  and 
"SVood  Cuts.    Cloth.    §6.00. 

"  The  new  Dictionary  promises  to  be  by  far  the  best  of 
the  kind  in  English^  and  one  of  the  best  in  auy  language. 
Quite  indispensable  to  musical  people  of  every  degree." 
—  2\\'w  Tork  Tribune. 

**  Promises  to  be  a  most  thorough  and  interesting  work, 
"which  no  one  who  cares  to  understand  music  and  its  his- 
tory ^^ilI  be  \vithout."  —  Fortnightly  Bevieiv. 

,**By  far  the  best  (at  least  for  English  and  American 
readei"s)  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  language."  — 
DwigkVs  Journal  of  Music. 


MUSIC  PRIMER  FOR  SCHOOLS, 

BY 

REV.  J.  TROUTBECK,  M.  A.,  AND  REV.  R.  F.  DALE,  M.  A. 

12mo.    50  CENTS. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE, 

By  JOHN   HULLAH. 

16mo.    50  CENT.S. 


THE   SONG  BOOK, 

fVorils  and   Tunes    from  the    Sest    Poets 
and  JSIiisicians. 

Selected  by  JOHN  HULLAH. 

l&Dio.     SI. 25. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO., 

22  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Ropes. 

EEEAK  BKEAK .J.  F.  Rudolphsen. 

LAST  OKEETTXrt ir  Levi. 

OH,  FISHEK  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOSLE .L  Baniet. 

SPRIXGTJME K.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT..Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 
Publialied  by 

CARL    PRUFER, 

M  Wkst  Stueet,  Bosto.v. 

STORIES  AND  KOMA>XES. 

By  HoKAfx  E.  ScctjDKR,  author  of  the  "  Dwellers  in 
Flvc-SIaters'  Conrt,"  etc.    SLK. 

COSTEXTH.  —  JjkH  Over  from  the  I^aat  Centnry ;  A  Houao 
of  EDtertainment;  Accidentally  Overheard;  A  Hard  i5ar- 
gain;  A  Story  of  the  .Seige  of  IJfrfiton;  Matthew,  Mark. 
Luke,  and  .John;  Ijo  not  even  the  pablioans  the  Same? 
Xobody'B  Business. 

Eight  at<>rie3  told  with  so  much  grace  and  humor  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  poymlar, 

HOUGUTOX,  aUFlXIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


KNAPP'S^^'^ 


Contains  ingredients  never  before  nacd  in  a  remedy  for  affections  of  the 
throat  and  voice.  Purely  vegetable;  vigorous  in  their  action:  harmleBH  to 
infant  or  adult;  and  invaluable  to  Rin(;tTs  and  epeakere.  Convenient  to 
carry  and  uee.  From  Dru;^gi6tE,  price  a5  ceuts;  or  addredB  E.  A.  0LD5, 
P.  O.  Box  2896,  New  York. 

"The  Hvitr.ry  of  a  Voice  Lost  and  Won,^  hy  Sev,  H.  W.  Enapp,  D.  D., 
sent,  pofi-paid,  on  application. 


For   High   and    G rain^aar  Schools, 
Academies,  atul  Seminaries, 


AMERICAN  POEMS. 

Selections  from  the  AVovk^  of  Longfellow,  TVhittier,  Bry- 
ant, Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Emerson.     With  biof^rapllicj-l 
sketches  and  notes  explainiag  tiie  historical  and  personal 
allusions.     4t)3  pjges,  $1.25. 
This  book  contains  several  of  the  most  characteristic 

long  poems  by  the  eminent  writers  above  named.     The 

list  of  pieces  selected  is  as  follows  : 

LONGFELLOW:  Evangeline;  The  Courtship  of  Milea 
Standi.tb  ;  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

WaiTTIEK  :  Snow  Bound  ;  Among  the  Hills  ;  Mabel  Mar- 
tin ;  Cobbler  Keezar's  Vision  ;  Barclay  of  Ury  ;  The  Two 
Rabbis  ;  The  Gift  of  Tritemius ;  The  Brother  of  Mercy  ; 
The  Prophecy  of  Samuel  Sewall ;  Maud  Muller. 

BRYANT :  Sella ;  The  Little  People  of  the  Snow. 

HOLMES:  Grandmother's  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill ;  The  School-Boy. 

LO\^ELL  :  The  Virion  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Under  the  Willows  ; 
Under  the  Old  Elm  ;   Agassiz. 

EMERSON  :  The  Adiroudacs  ;  The  Titmouse  ;  Monadnoc. 
All  these  poems  are  giren  io  full,  and  foot-notes  explain 

pa;^sages  coiitaiuing  allusions  which  might  not  be  uudc-r- 

Btood  by  readers. 

Brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  poets  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  naturally  rise  in  regard  to  authors  and  their 

careers. 

The  book  is  one  which  may  very  profitably  fin  I  a  place  in 

all  high  schools,  where  its  use  must  unfailing  !y  exercise 

a  wholesome  influence  in  awakening  interest  in  the  finer 

literature  of  our  language.  — Neio  York  Evenini;  Post. 
A  rich  and  delightful  anthology  of  our  native  poetry  :  a 

volume  in  which  the  lovers  uf  the  truest  and  highest  poetry 

may  find  incomparable  value.  —  New  York  Tribune. 

AMERICAN   PROSE. 

Selections  of  entire  Essays,  Slietclies,  :ind  Storie.=,  from  tlie 
works  of  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Longfellow,  WHiri'it-R, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Thoreac,  Emerson.     Willi  Intioduc- 
tions  aniJ  Notes.    16mo,  424  pages,  .$1.25 
Tile  selections  comprised  in  ttiis  booli  are  as  follows :  — 

HAWTHORNE  :  Tlie  Snow-Image  ;  The  Great  3toue  I'acc  ; 
Browne's  Wooden  Image  ;  Howe's  Masqueraie. 

DIVING  :  Kip  "V'an  Winkle  ;  Little  Britain. 

LONGFELLOW  :  The  Valley  of  the  Loire  ;  J  mruey  into 
Spain. 

WHITHER:  Yankee  Gypsies  ;  The  Boy  Captiiea. 

HOLMES  :  The  Gambrel-Roofed  House. 

LOWELL  :  My  Garden  Acquaintance. 

THOREAU:  Sounds;  Brute  Neighbors;  The  tHghland 
Light. 

EMERSON  :  Behavior  ;  Books. 

The  volume  has  this  double  viilue,  —  it  is  an  ixceltent 
reader  for  high  schools,  nnil  a  real  introduction  1  j  general 
American  literature.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO,,  BostoE,  Mass. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  ElTTEIt,  Director. 
An  ample  and  efficient  corps  of    Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  Poughkeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CAXD-W^LL,  D.  D.,  President. 


SONG  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


MME.  BERTHA  P'-°fi"o->-  "fl'ie  Art  of  singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  f'^)r  the  Opei'a  or 
Concert  Room. 


]\/[ADAME  CONSTANCE  I/O  WARD, 
PIANI.ST, 

5/5  East   Ten\h  Street,  Ne^o    York  City. 


Q  A.  SHAW,  Madison,    Wis. 

Compositions  Fuknished  fok  Si'Ecial  Ooca.sions. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


QEOR 


GE    T.  BULLING. 


TEACHEE  OF  PIANO  AND  HAR.MONV. 
^g^  Harmouy  lessous  uatisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, care 

American  Art  .JouKN.ii., 

23  Union  Square, 

New  Yorlc. 


MR.  C.  F.  WEBBER, 


14:0  A^  Treniont  Street^ 


-     Hooin  44, 


For 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS. 


Good  as  Gold.  ''l^^<^ 


lilled  with 

_     _ .  atti'active 

Song.s  by  tlie  liest  autliors.    Send  for  a  copy 

and  examine  tliis  latest  and  best  Avork  by 

Lowitv  and  iJo^vxn. 

§30  per  100  copies. 
.Sent  "by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

DAY    [ SterlingGems. "A^^A:^ 

SCHOOLS.  I  *="l^ticLion  '-'  of  Secular  ]\Uisic.  W«  com- 
UinU  ''  "ic»d  Stkkling  Gf.ms  to  all  in  search  of  a 
nluM        I  first-class  Song  Hook  for  Schools.  Academies, 

CPUnni  C     I  etc.    Price,  -S-J.GO  per  dozen;  r>i)  cents  each,  if 

uuiiuuuu.   j^yeiit  by  mail.. 

The  Tonic  £ol-Fa 

Music  Reader 

Presents  a  "natural  nicthud"  (if  karuiiig  Uy 
sing,  by  which  the  ability  to  sine  at  siglft  is 
acquired  in  less  tban  halt'  tho^ usual  time. 
It  al.so  leads  to  a  much  higher  musical  intel- 
ligence in  those  who  use  it.  It  contains 
a 'good  variety  of  Songs  for  Practice,  etc. 
niifl  work  is  exciting  great  altentlon,  and 
lias  already  been  adopted  as  a  Text  liook 
in  many  .Schools.  XMce.  .'iO  cents. 
Spccimtin pfujfti  of  nif/nr  of  ahorc  nt:iit  frci'  on  oppiication. 

BICLOW~&  MAUN, 


A  NEW 

ERA 

IN  MUSIC. 


Teacher  of  the 


^ical  DevelopiTiant  of  tiie  Voice  and  tlie  Art 
ot  Singing. 


]>iadajvie  seilek's  school 

VOCAL  AeT&liTRi^ENTAL  MUSIC. 

1104  Walnut  St.,  rhiliidelphia,  JPa, 


As  the  enlargement  of  the  plans  and  aims  of  the  school 
brings  increased  duties  and  responsibilities,  Madame 
Seller  has  called  to  the  directorship  the  services  of  Mr.  S. 
H.  Blakeslee,  late  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  by  whose 
management  it  is  believed  the  school  Avill  reap  new  re- 
wards. 

Cr^ITRSE  OF  STUDY. 
Cultivation  of  the  Voice.  Piano-Forte,  Violin,  and  all  Or- 
chestral   instruments,  i^locntiun,   Acoustics  and 
Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Organs,  .Esthetics 
and  History  of  Music,  Oratorio,''Church  Music,  Rudenients 
of  Music,  bight  Keadiug.  Operatic  Training,  and 
the  French,  (German,  and  Italian  Languages. 
For  catalogue  containing  full  inforination, 
Address,  S.  II.  BI.AKESI>EK,  Director, 

1104  Walnut  St.,  PliUa.,  Pa. 

HARVARD   MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


itaiulolph    Street, 

ciiiCA<;o. 


7(J  i::iHt    Ninlli   Sdrrt, 
NKVV   YOJtK. 


Eight  Symphony  Concerts. 

Music  Hall,  on  Thursday  Afternoons, 

November  18,  December  2,  IG,  January  6,  20, 
February  3, 17,  March  3. 

CARL  ZERRAHN,  Conductor.      BER.NHARD  LISTEMAN:J,  Violin  Leader. 

SEASON  TICKETS,  with  Reserved  Seats,  $8.00 

For  further  particular.s  see  prospectus,  which,  with  sub- 
scription lists  may  be  found  at  the  Music  Hall,  at  Chick- 
ering's,  and  tbe  principal  nmsic  stores  until  Novembers. 


Tfie  iemliard  Listemann  Coocert  Party. 


B.   LISTEMANN, 
E.   M.   HEINDL, 
JOHN   MULLALY, 


F.  LISTEMANN, 
ALEX.  HEINDL, 
H.   A.  GREENE, 


Accepts  engagements  for  Clii.isioal  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  libenil.     .AiMrcss, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store   34  West  St.,  Boston 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

I^ssays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Kdiled,  Iranshitcd,  and  aiiiiolatcd  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  S2.75. 

LONDON  :  —  r.ceves.        NEW  YOUK.  —  S<  linbfllll. 


"We  corilijilly  congratulate  Madame  Tiitter  ami  her  Fn- 
gliHli-sijealcing  readers,  on  the  production  of  this  nio.st  in- 
teresting and  delightful  volume.  —  AVrt,  London. 

'J'hcre  are  two  musical  writers  whoso  woriis  and  names 
ranlc  with  those  of  tlic  hi^lu^st  literary  autliority,  Rucli  as 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Saintc  lienve;  lli'uy  are  Uojbert  Schu- 
mann anr]  UicliMrd  W.'tgjM'r. —  A'rttioii,  Is'ew  York. 

Tjjis  book  sparkles  witli  gems.  .Such  i)apers  as  I'^Iores- 
tau's  rhapsody  strike  cliords  in  the  reader's  licart  which 
vibrate  for  houi's  after  its  inu'usal.  Brief  as  is  Mailanio 
liittcr's  aiinexed  sketch  of  Sduunann's  life  and  charaelcr. 
it  is  eojivineingly  jvist  and  Irntliful.  An  iiitci-esting  Iicad 
of  Sehninann,  pl]Otogri,|ilied  from  an  original  porliait  liy 
r.endeniann,  entirely  different  fr(jm  lliose  liiMierto  put>- 
lirdjed,  and  i)rescnt.ed  to  Mrs.  lUtter  by  Madame  ('l.'ira 
Schumai]]!,  necompanies  the  volume.  —  iVm'ld,  New  York 
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All  the  articles  not  credited  to  other  publications  were  ex- 
pressly written  for  this  Journal. 

Published  fortnightly  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Moston,  Mass.    Price,  lo  cents  a  number;  $3.^0  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  Carl  Pkuefek,  jo  IFest  Street,  A. 
Williams  &  Co.,  zSj  Washington  Street,  A.  K.  Loking, 
s6q  Washington  Street,  and  by  the  Publishers ;  inNelo  York 
by  A,  Bkentano,  Jr.,  jq  Union  Square,  and  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  21  Astor  Place;  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  H. 
Boner  &  Co.,  1102  Chestnut  Street;  in  Chicago  by  the  Chi- 
cago Music  Company,  J12  State  Street. 


SCHUMANN  ON  STRINGED  QUARTETS 
(1838).! 

FIRST  QUAETET  MORNING. 
Quartets  by  J.  Verhulst,  L.  Spolir,  and  L.  Fuchs. 

"  We  have  had  the  Schuppanzigh,  we  have 
the  David  quartet,  why  should  we  not  also 
have  "  —  thought  I  to  mj'self,  and  then  con- 
jured up  a  four-leaved  clover.  Then,  address- 
ing these,  said  I,  "  It  is  not  long  since  Ha3'dn, 
Mozart,  and  another  lived  and  wrote  quar- 
tets ;  have  such  fathers  left  unworthy  descend- 
ants behind,  who  have  learned  nothing  from 
them  ?  May  we  not  investigate,  and  some- 
where perhaps  discover  a  new  genius  in  the 
bud,  and  needing  only  the  touch  of  encourage- 
ment to  bloom  ?  In  a  few  words,  respected 
friends,  the  instruments  are  ready,  and  there 
are  many  novelties,  some  of  which  we  may 
play  in  our  first  matinee."  And,  like  experi- 
enced musicians,  without  much  ado  they  were 
soon  seated  at  their  desks.  I  shall  gladly 
give  a  report  of  such  works  as  occupied  our 
morning,  if  not  in  critical  lapidary  style,  at 
least  in  the  easy  manner  suitable,  yet  firmly 
holding  to  first  impressions,,  such  as  they 
made  on  me  and  on  the  players ;  for  I  rate 
the  impulsively  outspoken  execration  of  musi- 
cians higher  than  whole  systems  of  aesthetics. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  said  of  the  quartet  by 
Verhulst,  as  it  was  yet  warm  from  the  work- 
shop, still  in  manuscript,  and  its  composer's 
first  quartet.  But  as  the  future  will  certainly 
offer  us  many  delightful  things  by  this  young 
artist,  as  his  name  is  certain  to  reach  final 
publicity,  he  may  be  introduced  as  a  musician 
of  fame,  whose  Dutch  nationality  makes  him 
doubly  interesting.  We  have  lately  seen 
young  talent  of  all  sorts  of  nationalities  aris- 
ing among  us :  Glinka  of  Russia,  Chopin  of  Po- 
land, Bennett  of  England,  Berlioz  of  France, 
Liszt  of  Hungary,  Hansens  of  Belgium ;  in 
Italy  every  spring  brings  forth  some,  whom 
the  winter  destroys;  finally,  we  have  one  from 
Holland,  a  country  that  has  already  given  us 
many  good  painters. 

The  quartet  of  our  Hollander  betrays  noth- 
ing of  the  phlegm  with  which  his  countrymen 
are  reproached,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  lively 
musical  disposition,  that  has  certainly  found 
some  trouble  in  restraining  itself  within  the 
bounds  of  so  difficult  a  musical  form.  It  was 
promising  to  find  that  precisely  that  move- 
ment in  which  the  existence  of  genuine  music 
best  expresses  itself  —  I  mean  the  adagio  — 
was  the  most  successful  of  the  quartet.  On 
such  a  path  the  young  artist  will  attain 
strength    and    facility;  an   instinct    of  order 


1  From  Music  and  Musicians.  Essays  and  Criticisms, 
by  Robert  Schumann.  Translated  edited,  annotated  by 
Fannv  Raymond  Ritter.  Second  Series.  (New  York, 
Edward  Schubertli  &  Co.    London,  Wm.  Reeves.    18S0.) 


and  con-ectness  secures  him  from  great  errors, 
and  it  need  only  be  his  care  to  attain  more 
fulness,  elevation,  and  refinement  of  thought, 
though  this  is  certainly  more  the  affair  of 
intellect  than  of  will. 

Our  quartettists  then  played  a  new  one 
(Opus  97)  by  Spohr,  in  which  the  well-known 
master  greeted  us  from  the  very  first  measure. 
We  soon  perceived  that  a  brilliant  display  of 
the  first  violin  was  more  the  object  here  than 
an  artistic  interweaving  of  the  four  parts. 
Nothing  can  be  said  against  this  manner  of 
quartet  writing,  which  makes  great  demands  on 
a  composer,  when  it  is  done  openly  and  natu- 
rally. Forms,  changes,  modulations,  melodic 
entrances,  all  were  in  the  well-known  Spohr 
manner,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  quartettists 
were  discoursing  in  the  work  of  a  very  well- 
known  subject.  A  scherzo  —  not  exactly  this 
master's  strong  point  —  is  wanting,  but  the 
whole  possesses  a  contemplative  didactic  char- 
acter. In  the  rondo  we  are  attracted  by  a 
very  pretty  theme,  which,  however,  needs  a 
second  more  marked  one  as  a  pendant.  The 
following  remark  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  com- 
plaint of  one  of  the  quartet  players.  Young 
artists,  who  always  desire  something  novel, 
and,  if  possible,  eccentric,  esteem  too  lightly 
the  easily-conceived  and  perfected  works  of 
finished  masters,  and  are  greatly  mistaken  in 
supposing  thatthey  could  accomplish  the  same 
thing  equally  well.  The  difference  between 
master  and  scholar  can  never  be  overcome. 
The  hastily  thrown  off  pianoforte  sonatas  of 
Beethoven,  and  still  more  those  of  Mozart, 
are  equal  proofs  in  their  heavenly  ease  of  these 
masters'  pre-eminence,  as  are  their  deeper 
manifestations ;  finished  mastery  plays  loosely 
about  the  lines  drawn  from  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  while  younger,  more  uncultivated 
talent,  whenever  it  leaves  the  foot-hold  of 
custom,  strains  ever  tighter  at  the  yoke  until 
misfortune  is  the  result.  To  ajjply  this  re- 
mark to  Spohr's  quartet :  If  we  forget  the 
composer's  name  and  his  famous  achieve- 
ments, we  still  find  a  masterly  form,  in- 
vention, and  mode  of  writing  as  far  removed 
as  heaven  itself  from  that  of  the  scribbler  or 
student.  The  advantage  of  the  superiority 
won  by  means  of  study  and  industry  is,  that 
it  remains  ductile  even  to  advanced  age,  while 
superficial  talent  loses  facility  through  neglect. 

A  quartet  (Opus  10)  by  L.  Fuchs,  published 
about  a  year  ago,  was  highly  interesting  to 
us  all.  The  composer  lives  in  Petersburg, 
where  he  cultivates  our  noble  art  in  small 
circles,  generally  esteemed  as  a  teacher  of 
composition,  of  which  he  proves  himself  now 
to  be  practically  a  master.  The  quartet  is 
not  too  involved  to  be  comprehended,  at  a 
first  hearing,  in  its  heights  and  depths,  when 
one  holds  the  score  in  one's  hand,  as  we  did ; 
and  even  without  this  latter  assistance,  its 
originality  in  form  and  contents  is  striking. 
One  thinks  oftenest  of  Onslow  as  the  com- 
poser's model ;  and  yet  he  gives  proof  of 
having  studied  the  remote  art  of  Bach,  as 
well  as  the  more  recent  manner  of  Beethoven. 
This  is,  in  contradistinction  to,  that  by  Spohr, 
which  we  have  just  described,  a  true  quartet, 
in  which  each  part  has  something  to  say ;  and 
often  really   fine,  often   oddly  and  unclearly 


interwoven  conversation  between  four  men, 
during  which  the  spinning  out  of  the  threads 
is  as  attractive  as  in  model  works  of  the  most 
recent  period.  We  do  not  often  find  the 
concentration  and  reserve  of  Beethovenian 
thought  —  in  this  the  quartet  is  a  little  behind- 
hand ;  but  it  is  generally  interesting  through- 
out for  its  rare  earnestness  and  polished  force 
of  style,  if  we  except  a  few  insipid  measures. 
Its  form  seems  to  us  a  good  one,  and  is  especi- 
ally piquant  in  the  jig  and  the  last  movement. 
The  jig  does  not  properly  belong  to  this 
quartet ;  I  am  certain  of  it,  for  the  manuscript 
contains  quite  a  different  scherzo,  one  more 
suitable  to  the  other  movements,  but  less  inter- 
esting than  this  ;  yet  from  its  alteration  it 
happens  unfortunately  that  the  jig  is  in  B-flat 
major,  while  the  following  (last)  movement  is 
in  C-minor:  a  succession  of  keys  which  I 
cannot  endorse  in  a  form  that  draws  much 
beauty  from  the'  quality  of  severity.  In  the 
andante,  the  new  Russian  popular  song  (by 
Lwoff)  is  introduced  and  varied,  after  the 
manner  of  a  well-known  Haydn  quartet. 
Such  foreign  ideas  rarely  fall  in  with  one's 
own  flow  of  thought,  and  I,  in  this  case, 
should  have  preferred  to  offer  a  work  all  my 
own,  rather  than  one  in  which  strict  criticism 
cannot  even  recognize  the  attraction  of  patriot- 
ism. However,  we  trust  this  esteemed  artist 
may  really  possess,  as  we  hear  he  does,  a  store 
of  quartets,  wholly  his  own,  ready  for  publi- 
cation and  for  the  gratification  of  the  friends 
of  genuine  quartet  music. 


SECOND  QUARTET   MORNING. 
Quartets  by  C.  Decker,  C.  G.  Eeis.siger,  and  L.  Cheru- 

BINI. 

If  I  compare  together  the  faces  of  many 
trembling  musicians  ascending  the  Gewand- 
haus  staircase,  on  the  way  to  perform  some 
solo  or  other,  with  those  of  our  quartettists, 
then  the  latter  appear  to  me  far  more  enviable. 
They  form  their  own  public,  and  need  not 
feel  any  anxiety  whatever;  nor  does  the 
appearance  of  a  listening  child  at  the  window, 
or  the  interruption  of  some  nightingale  out- 
side, cause  them  any  disturbance.  And  so 
they  prepared,  with  the  usual  enthusiasm,  to 
plunge  into  a  newly-arrived  quartet  from 
Berlin  (Opus  14),of  Herr  C.  Decker,  and  found 
it  just  the  thing  for  such  an  enthusiastic 
mood  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  very  cooling  nature. 
What  can  be  said  of  a  work  tliat  certainly 
displays  preference  for  noble  models,  and 
striving  towards  an  ideal,  but  that  yet  pro- 
duces so  little  effect,  that  we  envy  the  talent 
of  Strauss,  who  shakes  melodies  out  of  his 
sleeves  and  gold  into  his  pockets  ?  Shall  we 
blame?'  Shall  we  mortify  a  composer  who 
has  done  all  that  is  possible  to  him  ?  Shall 
we  praise,  where  we  feel  that  we  have  not 
experienced  any  real  pleasure  ?  Shall  we  dis- 
suade the  author  from  further  composition  ? 
That  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  him. 
Shall  we  advise  him  to  write  more  ?  He  is 
not  rich  enough  to  do  so,  and  wovtld  drive  the 
business  in  a  mechanical  manner.  So  we 
jjrefer  to  bear  witness  to  the  artistic  zeal  of 
those  who  compose  without  the  inspiration  of 
genius,  and  at  the  same  time  advise  them  to 
write  on  industriously,  but  with  the  prayer 
that  they  will  not,  therefore,  publish  every- 
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thing.  Even  the  errors  of  great  talent,  from 
which  we  can  learn  and  reap  advantage,  be- 
long to  the  world ;  but  mere  studies,  first 
attempts,  should  be  kept  within  one's  own 
four  walls.  I  term  the  quartet  of  this  com- 
poser, studies  in  quartet  style.  He  succeeds 
in  many  ways ;  he  perceives  correctly  the 
style  and  character  of  music  in  four  parts  ; 
but  the  whole  is  dry,  bony,  wanting  in  swing, 
in  life.  The  good  and  well-designed  begin- 
ning of  the  quartet  awakens  hope,  but  there 
it  stops  ;  the  second  theme  appears  poor,  and 
sticks  fast.  The  working  out  in  the  middle 
movement,  with  the  inversion  of  the  theme, 
is  not  devoid  of  merit,  though  we  perceive 
that  it  has  been  done  laboriously  ;  but  the 
return  to  the  original  key  is  easily  and  hap- 
pily done,  and  the  close  of  the  first  move- 
ment is  praiseworth}'.  But  we  have  to  search 
for  all  that  is  good  in  it.  The  adagio  has 
the  same  dryness ;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
meet  with  more  vital  elements  in  the  scherzo, 
some  very  pretty  groupings  and  reflections, 
amid  which  the  trio  stands  out  vei'y  well, 
especially  on  its  repetition.  The  finale  has 
the  same  faults  and  good  qualities  which  we 
have  remarked  in  the  first  movements,  with 
the  apparently  increased  life  which  a  quicker 
tempo  brings  with  it,  and  some  good  points, 
but  nothing  that  touches  more  deeply  or  gives 
more  pleasure.  Good  will  and  intelligence 
have  the  pre-eminence  here ;  the  heart  is  left 
empty.  But  we  cannot  deny  him  the  con- 
sideration which  every  young  composer  de- 
serves when  he  makes  an  attempt  in  one  of 
the  most  difficult  styles ;  so  we  advise  him  to 
write  ou  courageously,  but  first,  if  possible, 
to  spend  a  year  in  fair  Italj'  or  elsewhere,  in 
order  to  nourish  his  imagination  with  gay 
pictures,  and  to  bring  forth  fruit  and  fiowers 
at  some  future  time  in  place  of  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  to-day. 

And  then  we  came  to  something  new  in 
musical  literature,  a  quartet  by  chapel-master 
Eeissiger.the  first  he  has  published  (Opus  111). 
It  pleases  one  beforehand  to  find  a  composer, 
whom  we  had  supposed  perfect  in  certain 
forms,  trying  his  hand  at  something  different 
and  more  difficult.  No  man  works  with 
greater  freshness  than  when  he  commences  at 
a  new  style.  On  the  other  hand,  every  new 
attempt  in  a  yet  unfamiliar  form  presents  its 
ditliculties  even  when  undertaken  by  a  master- 
hand.  Thus  we  see  Cherubini  shipwrecked 
on  the  symphony,  while  even  Beethoven  — 
as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Wegeler's  recent  infor- 
mation—  must  have  often  made  the  attempt 
at  his  first  quartets,  since  a  trio  was  the 
result  of  one,  and  another  became  a  quintet. 
So  many  points  in  this  first  quartet  by  Reis- 
siger,  such  as  the  frequent  quaver  accompani- 
ment in  the  second  violin  and  viola,  certain 
orchestral  syncopations,  etc.,  betray  the  prac- 
tised vocal  and  pianoforte  composer ;  but  his 
good  (jualities  are  also  lavishly  displayed ; 
we  find  rounded  form,  lively  rhythms,  euj)ho- 
nious  melodies,  though  certainly  interspersed 
with  familiar  things  that  remind  us  of  Spohr 
(the  commencenientj,  Onslow  (the  trio  of  the 
scherzo^,  Beethoven  (the  passage  in  E-major 
in  the  first  half  of  the  first  movement),  Mo- 
zart (the  C-sharp  minor  passage  in  the  adagio;. 


and  many  others.  I  cannot  allow  great  orig- 
inal value  to  the  quartet,  or  predict  for  it  a 
very  long  life  ;  it  is  a  quartet  for  good  ama- 
teurs, who  will  have  enough  to  do^  in  it, 
though  the  artist  will  be  able  to  read  a  page 
through  at  a  glance ;  a  quartet  to  be  listened 
to  openly  by  clear  candle-light  among  fair 
women,  though  Beethovenians  may  close  their 
doors  to  luxuriate  over  his  every  single  meas- 
ure. To  speak  of  separate  movements,  I 
give  the  preference  to  the  scherzo,  especially 
bars  five  to  eight  in  the  trio ;  and  next  to  this 
the  first  movement,  if  it  only  possessed  a  less 
commonplace  form  and  a  less  insipid  close. 
The  adagio  seems  to  me  too  fiat  for  its  breadth. 
The  rondo  is  ordinary  throughout ;  just  so 
might  Auber  compose  a  quartet. 

We  closed  with  the  first  of  the  already 
long-publislred  quartets  by  Cherubini  (No.  1 
in  E-flat  major),  regarding  which  a  difference 
of  opinion  has  arisen  even  among  good  musi- 
cians. The  question  is  not  as  to  whether 
these  works  proceed  from  a  master  of  art 
—  about  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  —  but 
whether  they  are  to  be  recognized  as  models 
of  the  genuine  quartet  style.  We  have  grown 
accustomed  to  three  famous  German  masters 
as  models  in  this  branch,  while,  with  just 
recognition,  Onslow,  and  then  Mendelssohn, 
have  been  admitted  to  the  circle  of  followers 
in  the  path  of  the  three  first.  And  now 
comes  Cherubini,  an  artist  who  has  grown 
gray  in  his  own  views,  and  in  the  highest 
aristocracy  of  art,  the  best  harmonist  yet 
among  his  contemporaries  in  spite  of  his  age  ; 
the  learned,  refined,  interesting  Italian,  whom 
I  have  often  compared  to  Dante,  on  account 
of  his  firm  exclusiveuess  and  strength  of 
character.  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
even  I  experienced  an  unpleasant  impression 
on  hearing  this  quartet  for  the  first  time, 
especially  after  the  first  two  movements.  It 
was  not  what  I  expected ;  many  things  seemed 
to  me  operatic,  overladen,  while  others  ap- 
peared small,  empty,  and  opinionated.  It 
may  have  been  the  result  of  that  youthful 
impatience  in  me  which  did  not  at  once  dis- 
cern the  significance  of  the  graybeard's  often 
wonderful  discourse,  for  in  many  ways  I 
otherwise  traced  the  master  commander  to  his 
finger  tips.  But  then  came  the  scherzo,  with 
its  enthusiastic  Spanish  theme,  the  uncommon 
trio,  and  lastly  the  finale,  that  sparkles  like  a 
diamond  whichever  way  it  is  turned,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  who  had  written  the 
quartet,  and  whether  it  was  worthy  of  its 
master.  Many  will  feel  like  me ;  we  must 
first  become  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  this,  Ms  quartet  style ;  this  is  not 
the  well-known  mother  tongue  with  which  we 
are  so  familiar;  a  polite  foreigner  speaks  to 
us  ;  but  the  more  we  learn  to  understand  him, 
the  more  highly  we  must  respect  him.  These 
remarks,  which  give  but  a  slight  idea  of  the 
originality  of  this  work,  must  sufl'ice  to  call 
the  attention  of  German  quartet  circles  to  it. 
For  performance  it  needs  much — it  needs 
artists.  In  an  attack  of  editor's  arrogance  I 
wished  for  Baillot  (whom  Cherubini  seems 
to  liave  had  in  his  mind)  as  first  violin,  Lipin- 
ski  as  seco7id,  Mendelssohn  at  the  viola  (his 
principal   iniliiirnent,   with   the    exception    of 


the  organ  and  pianoforte),  and  Max  Bohrer 
or  Fritz  Kummer  at  the  violoncello.  But  I 
heartily  thanked  my  own  quartettLsts,  who,  at 
parting,  promised  to  return  soon,  and  to  make 
me,  as  well  as  themselves,  acquainted  with 
the  other  quartets  by  Cherubini  —  regarding 
which  new  readers  may  expect  new  communi- 
cations. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ERNST   FERDINAND  WENZEL. 

[From  the  Leipzig  Signale.    Translation  from  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript.] 

Among  the  many  thousands  who  during  the 
last  forty  years  or  more  have  visited  Leipzig  or 
watched  the  course  of  musical  events,  there  are 
surely  not  many  who  will  not  at  one  time  or  an- 
other have  come  across  the  name  of  Wenzel ;  and 
no  doubt  all  regretted  to  hear  of  the  death  of  one, 
whose  chief  characteristics  were  his  amiability, 
truth,  fidelity,  extraordinary  perceptive  powers, 
and  vast  experience.  Hundreds  of  pupils  of  both  ^ 
sexes  have  passed  under  his  guiding  hand  and  at- 
tained proficiency  by  his  untiring  efforts  through- 
out the  last  decennaries.  Over  one  and  all  he 
exercised  the  same  healthy  and  beneficent  in- 
fluence, furthering  and  developing  their  talents, 
cultivating  their  several  tastes,  widening  their 
mental  horizons,  and  almost  invariabl)-  inspiring 
them  with  a  iove  and  reverence  which  in  individ- 
ual instances  amounted  to  positive  adoration.  In 
truth,  he  deserved  no  less  ! 

With  Ernst  Ferdinand  Wenzel,  one  of  the  last, 
veterans  of  Leipzig's  greatest  musical  epoch,  in 
which  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  held  sway, 
has  passed  away.  He  was  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Conservatorium  faculty,  with  which  he  had 
been  uninterrcqjtedly  connected  ever  since  the 
foundation  of  the  school  in  1843,  and  performed 
his  duties  with  a  degree  of  conscientiousness  and 
devotion  seldom  to  be  met  with.  To  the  last  mo- 
ment he  remained  true  to  his  art,  his  calling,  and 
his  beloved  Leipzig,  and  with  these  lie  became  so 
closely  identified,  that  to  have  torn  him  out  of  an 
atmosphere  so  congenial  to  his  mental  and  phvsi- 
cal  existence,  would  have  meant  almost  certain 
death. 

Wenzel  was  a  living  record  of  Leipzig's  doings 
in  matters  musical ;  and  his  extraordinary  mem- 
ory, together  with  his  exceptional  powers  of  con- 
versation, never  left  him  in  the  lui-ch  when  called 
upon  for  information  about  persons,  works  or 
facts  of  the  classical  past  in  which  he  spent  his 
youth. 

As  rarely  as  it  happens,  however,  he  kept 
stead)'  pace  with  advancing  times'.  He  bad  the 
same  lively  interest  for  all  noteworthy  productions 
of  the  present,  not  alone  in  music,  but  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  art  and  literature.  His  at- 
tainments and  general  culture  were  of  a  degree 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  musicians,  and  over 
everything  that  he  knew,  or  that  excited  his  in- 
terest, he  exercised  an  acute  and  sound  judgment. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  his  natural  aversion 
to  writing,  which  manifests  itself  even  in  the 
scarcity  and  brevity  of  his  letters,  should  ever 
have  debarred  him  from  literary  activity.  What 
little  he  did  write  was  pre-eminent  in  point  of 
style,  elegance,  acuteuess,  wit  and  matter,  and 
considering  how  much  good  might  have  resulted 
from  his  vast  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
douuuns  of  critical  and  art-i)hilosophical  discus- 
sion, it  is  an  endless  pity  that  he  could  never  at 
least  put  himself  to  the  task  of  writing  liis  me- 
moirs. 'J'liei'c  we  might  have  had  a  ti'casiire  of 
personal  impressions,  clever  judgments  and  an 
endless  mass  of  little-known  facts  such  as  only  a 
i]iau  with  his  keen  observing  powers  ami  eventful 
past  could  bave  given  us. 

Ernst  Ferdinand  Wenzel  was  born  on  the  23d 
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of  January,  1808,  at  Waldorf,  near  Loban.  Of 
his  early  years  little  is  known.  He  was  never 
heard  to  speak  of  his  youth  any  more  than  he  was 
known  to  talk  of  himself  in  general,  a  thing  his 
extreme  modesty  (one  of  his  few  shortcomings) 
forbade.  We  may  be  certain,  however,  that  he 
was  poor  as  a  boy.  Later  he  attended  the  Leipzig 
University,  where  he  studied  philolog)'.  He  was 
destined  to  become  a  school-master,  but  his  musi- 
cal gifts  soon  manifested  themselves  and  changed 
the  course  of  his  life.  Enlisting  as  a  pupil  of 
Frederick  Wieck,  he  renounced  his  philological 
studies  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  music. 
This  was  about  the  year  1830,  at  the  time  when 
Wieck's  house  was  the  social  and  artistic  centre 
of  Leipzig's  musical  life,  when  the  precocious 
Clara  AA'ieck  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  younger 
generation  of  musicians  with  her  piano  playing, 
when  Robert  Schumann  emerged,  and  the  "  David- 
ites  "  were  called  to  life. 

AVith  Schumann  he  soon  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted, and  remained  his  friend  up  to  the  time 
of  the  master's  death.  There  must  have  been  a 
number  of  valuable  letters  from  Schumann  in  his 
possession,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  have  not  been 
lost.  AVith  the  others  of  the  Davidites,  also, 
Wenzel  was  closely  connected  and  actively  en- 
gaged, and  participated  in  the  founding  of  the 
Neue  Zeitsch-ift  filr  Musik,  to  which  in  the  first 
years  of  its  existence  he  is  known  to  have  con- 
tributed a  number  of  articles,  the  mode  of  signa- 
ture of  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain, 
however.  Wliether  AA^enzel  ever  made  any  at- 
tempts at  composition  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In 
any  case  his  essays,  it  would  seem,  never  came 
to  any  great  issue.  For  his  was  not  a  productive 
nature,  but  rather  receptive  and  reproductive. 
Under  Wieck  he  became  a  very  good  piano  play- 
er, his  technique  in  particular  being  fine  and 
clear  like  that  of  most  of  Wieck's  pupils.  But 
he  soon  preferred  the  more  modest  sphere  of  a 
teacher  to  that  of  a  concert  pianist,  and  hence- 
forth devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  others.  For  a  public  player  he  had  not 
the  re(]uisite  amount  of  self-confidence,  another 
thing  his  modesty  stood  in  the  way  of  attaining. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  inter- 
course with  AVieck  and  Schumann,  and  after- 
wards with  MendcTsEohn  and  Gade,  somewhat 
demoralized  him,  in  so  far  as  their  examples  soon 
taught  him  to  see  how  useless  any  competition 
with  such  masters  might  prove.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  difficult  to  understand,  taking  into  account 
his  natural  reticence,  that  he  preferred  to  move 
in  a  lesser  sphere  than  his  excejitional  capacities 
otherwise  might  have  enabled  him  to  exist  in. 
Everything  tliat  he  knew  and  felt,  however,  was 
imparled  to  his  pupils,  ami  proved  an  inestima- 
ble benefit  to  them. 

1  have  never  known  of  a  pianoforte  teacher 
who  worked  assiduously  and  exercised  so  stim- 
ulating an  influence  over  his  pupils.  The  spirit 
of  a  composition  and  its  adequate  rendering 
were  to  him  most  essential ;  the  purely  me- 
chanical he  cared  less  about.  For  this  reason 
we  find  fewer  "  virtuosi "  amongst  his  pupils,  but 
instead  the  more  thorough  musicians.  His  ex- 
tensive literary  knowledge  he  never  ceased  to 
convey  to  his  pupils,  nor  tired  of  devising  means 
of  shaping  their  judgments,  or  extending  their 
mental  horizons.  Prejudice  and  one-sidedness 
were  utterly  alien  to  his  nature.  AA^itli  every 
artist  he  never  failed  to  discover  what  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  or  his  work,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  acknowledge  whatever  noteworthy  qual- 
ities a  man  possessed.  For  such  reasons  mainly 
it  was  that  Schumann  induced  Mendelssohn,  at 
the  time  the  Conservatorium  was  founded,  in 
1843,  to  appoint  AA''enzel,  together  with  Plaldy 
(who  was  more  of  a  technician  than  an  aesthetically 
cultivated  musician);  as  a  teacher  of  the   piano- 


forte. From  this  time  henceforth  Wenzel  devoted 
his  time  and  energies  exclusively  to  that  model  of 
music  schools,  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  which 
soon  attained  a  celebrity  that  has  continued  to  the 
present  day.  His  unswerving  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  school,  its  ends  and  its  aims,  were  as  re- 
markable as  his  sense  of  duty  and  perseverance, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  said  of  him  that  he  ever 
missed  a  lesson  or  appointment  of  any  kind.  He 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  Conservatory 
as  a  school,  although  in  matters  of  administra- 
tion he  often  found  it  advisable  to  submit  to  the 
views  of  the  directors,  when  his  own  convinced 
him  (|uite  to  the  contrary.  For  he  was  of  a  more 
progressive  and  liberal  turn  of  mind  than  is  com- 
patible at  times  with  the  purposes  of  a  school. 
AA'^ithin  the  limits  of  the  Conservatorium  he 
worked  incessantly,  yet  he  always  managed  to 
find  time  for  private  tuition,  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  with  no  less  energy. 
.  AA''enzel  was  never  known  to  be  ill.  Simplicity 
was  the  rule  in  his  mode  of  life,  and  of  an  even- 
ing, after  a  day's  hard  and  continuous  labor  and 
activity,  he  was  ever  the  most  amiable  and  incit- 
ing companion,  a  friend  much  sought  after  from 
many  quarters  where  he  was  wont  to  teach, 
and  well  known  to  all  artists  visiting  Leipzig. 
He  never  left  his  favorite  haunt  except  in  times 
of  vacation.  Then  he  would  resort  to  the  moun- 
tains, to  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  etc. ;  never  to 
large  cities,  but  always  to  nature  itself,  which  he 
was  passionately  fond  of  and  knew  thoroughly. 

Last  week  he  became  suddenly  ill,  which  with 
him  meant  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  weight 
of  years  asserted  itself,  which  his  otherwise 
healthy  and  robust  nature  could  no  longer  with- 
stand. By  order  of  his  physicians  he  was  sent 
to  the  baths  at  Kosen  —  to  return  no  more  alive. 
After  a  few  months  trial  of  the  baths  he  already 
imagined  himself  sufficiently  recovered  to  express 
hopes  of  soon  returning  to  his  home  and  resum- 
ing his  lessons  at  the  Conservatorium  for  the 
winter  term.  But  his  cherished  hopes  were 
suddenly  frustrated  on  the  16th  of  August,  when 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  cut  off  his  life  on  the  very 
day  the  summer  vacation  of  the  Conservatorium 
began,  thus  sparing  him  the  misery  of  prolonged 
sufferings. 

The  news  of  his  death  was  a  blow  to  the  whole 
of  Leipzig.  It  became  more  evident  than  ever 
how  numerous  were  his  friends  and  admirers. 
Enemies  it  may  hardly  be  said  he  ever  had ! 
"So  one  could  possibly  have  lived  a  more  unosten- 
tatious or  unselfish  life.  Never  putting  himself 
in  the  way  of  any  one,  he  never  pushed  himself 
into  the  foregrcund.  All  demonstrations  of  allegi- 
ance he  steadily  rejected.  Honors  and  distinc- 
tions he  never  sought,  and  therefore  had  few 
conferred  upon  him,  living  as  he  did  in  a  time  of 
competition  and  puffery  such  as  ours,  in  which  a 
nature  like  his  is  but  seldom  rightly  understood. 
But  his  name  will  continue  to  live  in  the  musical 
history  of  Leipzig ;  he  will  always  be  remembered 
in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  and  friends,  and  in  the 
annals  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatoriiun  he  is  as- 
sured a  place  of  honor  for  all  time  to  come. 

His  remains  were  brought  from  Kosen  to  Leip- 
zig and  here  interred  with  appropriate  solemnity. 
A  long  and  brilliant  array  of  artists,  music  lovers 
and  pupils  of  both  sexes  followed  him  to  his  last 
resting-place.  At  his  grave,  the  deacon,  Dr. 
Pescliek,  a  countryman  of  Wenzel's,  spoke  with 
much  feeling  and  fervency,  choosing  as  his  text, 
''  This  disciple  shall  not  die,"  from  the  gospel  of 
St.  John  —  a  saying  significant  at  once  for  the 
reverence  implied  for  the  departed  one,  and  the 
consolation  contained  in  it  for  those  left  to  mourn 
his  loss  (his  only  brother  was  present  among  the 
mourners).  The  ceremony  opened  and  closed 
with  vocal  selections  sung  by  a  choir  composed  of 
pupils  from  the  Conservatorium.     Amongst  the 


many  floral  tributes  which  accompanied  the  body 
to  the  grave  was  a  laurel  wreath  which  a  former 
pupil  from  Munich  had  sent.  It  was  well  be- 
stowed, and  probably  was  the  first  ever  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Crowns  had  been  more  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts,  so  long  as  he  lived ;  but  these 
he  would  never  have  accepted.  Sacred  be  his 
memory ! 


PROFESSOR  MACFARREN  ON   MUSIC. 
Professor    Macfarren,    the    principal    of    the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  on  Saturday  addressed 
the  students  at  the  Academy  in  Tentorden  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  on  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
academic   year.     There  was  a  numerous  atten- 
dance,  among   those   present    being    Professors 
AValtcr  Macfarren,  Brinley  Richards,  AA''.  Shakes- 
peare, H.  C.  Banister,  A.  H.  Jackson,  F.  R.  Cox, 
E.   Fiori,  S.  Holland,  E.  R.  Eyers,  E.   Faning, 
W.  H.  Holmes,  F.  B.  Jewson,  A.   O'Leary,  H. 
Thomas,  and  Mr.  John  Gill,  the  secretary.     Pro- 
fessor Macfarren  said  they  had  one  common  bond 
which  bound  them  all  in  mutual   interest,  their 
de  otion  to  music,  which  united  them    in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  their  connection  and  relation- 
ship for  the  life  long.     He  dwelt  on  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  professors,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  discharged  them,  observing  that  the  pupils 
had  not  come  there  for  a  bald  technical  educa- 
tion.    There  was  a  higher  function  in  the  duties 
of  the-professors  —  the  function  of  moral  influence, 
which  they  exercised  in   a  marked  degree  upon 
the  pupils  confided  to  their  care.     Referring  to 
the  sub-professors,  he  said  the  appointment  was 
the  highest  honor  that  could  be  paid  to  a  student, 
the  committee  selecting  for  it  those  among  the 
pupils  who   were  most  advanced  and  were  best 
deserving,  and  thus  giving  to  tliem  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  being  taught  to  teach.     The  pro- 
fessors, however,  were  responsible  for  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  who  were  placed  under  the  sub-pro- 
fessors.    He  then  asked  those  who  were  pupils 
to  consider  what  their  duties  were  in  the  Academy. 
They  came  not  to  study  music  as  an  amusement. 
It  would   degrade  the   wonderful  subject  which 
engrossed  their  life's  attention  to  regard  it  for  a 
moment   as    a  pastime  anil  recreation.     If  they 
entered  into  the  pursuit  of  that  study  it  must  be 
the  prime,  he  could  almost  say  the  sole,  object  of 
their  attention,  and  other  subjects  which  engage 
their   thoughts   should   all   bear  upon    that   one 
chief   consideration.     To  be  a  musician  was,  in 
itself,  a   great  and   glorious   privilege.     He   re- 
garded it  as  a  very  high  privilege  to  be  entrusted 
by  the  committee  of  management  with   the  oflice 
which   he  held,  as  it  made  him  the  medium  of 
communication  between  all  of  them  and  the  com- 
mittee, and  gave  him  the  hope  of  being  the  means 
of   cementing  the  friendship  which  he   believed 
existed  among  all  of  them.     Addressing  them  as 
musicians,  he  asked  them  to  think  for  a  moment 
what  was  the  important  caUing  of  an  artist.     He 
reminded  them   of   Schiller's  beautiful  apologue 
of  the  division  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  complaint 
of  the  artist  to  Zeus  that  there  was  no  portion  of 
the  world  left  for  him.     "  Yes,"  said  the  King  of 
the  Gods,  "  you  are  not  unregarded.     I  will  say 
for  you,  the  heart  of  man.     Be  that  your  study 
and  your  empire."     All  the  arts  were  connected, 
and  the  reflection  upon  one  another  enhanced  the 
beauty  of  each.     In  sculpture  they  saw  the  imita- 
tion of  natural  forms,  and  from  that  they  took 
their  word  that  art  was  the  imitative  power  of 
reproducing  nature.     In  painting  they  had  form 
with  color  added  ;  in  acting  they  had  form,  and 
color,  and  gesture;  in  literature  those  three  ijual- 
ities  were  lost ;  but  in  uttered  speech  the}'  had 
the  thoughts  of  the  persons  who  were  the  subject 
of  the  work  of  art.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,   that  Goldsmith  said,  and   Talleyrand 
quoted,  that  speech  was  given  to  man,  not  only 
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to  express  bis  thoughts,  but  to  conceal  them, 
while  music  bad  a  higher  function  than  the  ex- 
pression or  concealment  of  thoughts.  Music 
uttered  what  was  beyond  the  reach  of  words,  and 
whereas  speech  might  describe  our  feeling,  music 
went  beyond  the  description  and  produced  the 
feeling  itself.  Architecture  had  been  claimed  as 
the  fittest  analogy  to  music,  in  that  neither  re- 
produced natural  obj  ects ;  but  architecture  was 
based  on  natural  principles  of  geometry,  perspec- 
tive, and  proportions,  and  it  had  the  power  of 
conjuring  in  the  thoughts  of  the  beholder  images 
of  the  mind  apart  from  images  of  the  building  — 
feelings  of  reverence,  or  lightness,  or  respect, 
or  gaiety.  Music  could  awaken  all  those  ideas, 
the  highest  sublimity,  the  lightest  mirth,  and  it 
could  present  every  shade  of  feeling  between 
them.  With  the  knowledge  that  they  were  study- 
ing that  most  intense,  most  delicate  subject,  they 
could  not  for  a  moment  feel  that  there  was  any- 
thing trifling  in  the  pursuit  they  were  undertak- 
ing. After  urging  them  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  talents  they  possessed,  he  drew  attention 
to  the  class  for  acoustics  and  the  operatic  class, 
and  observed  that  recent  times  had  very  much 
strengthened  the  general  desire  among  musicians 
at  large  to  obtain  particular  distinctions  for  their 
artistic  qualifications.  Tliey  uow  proceeded  to 
Universities  for  degrees  in  very  far  larger  num- 
bers than  until  recent  years,  and  the  Universities 
had  made  the  standard  of  excellence  to.  wliich 
the  degrees  testified  very  far  higher  than  for- 
merly. In  one  University  in  particular,  a  knowl- 
edge of  acoustics  was  imperative  in  every  candi- 
date who  obtained  graduation.  In*the  Academy 
every  opportunity  for  musical  study  in  every 
department  was  open  to  them.  The  class  for 
acoustics  was  under  the  care  of  the  present  ex- 
aminer of  the  subject  in  Cambridge  University. 
There  seemed  in  the  operatic  department  to  be 
more  appearance  of  amusement ;  but  if  it  was  to  be 
sought  as  an  amusement  onlj',  the  study  of  oper- 
atic music  could  only  be  degraded  to  triviality. 
Still,  there  was  not  the  severe  tax  on  the  atten- 
tion in  that  particular  branch  of  study  that  there 
was  in  the  scientific  subject  to  which  he  had  just 
alluded  —  the  subject  which  touched  upon  the 
grandest  phenomena  of  nature,  and  which  showed 
the  source  of  music  itself.  The  operatic  class 
was  open  to  singers  who  need  not  necessarily 
have  a  view  to  theatrical  performances,  and  the 
experience  of  the  past  few  years  had  proved  that 
to  practice  with  action  gave  a  freedom  to  the 
performances  of  singers  who  aimed  at  nothino- 
further  than  the  concert-room  or  the  drawing- 
room,  and  took  from  them  certain  restraints 
■wluch  impeded  good  qualities  until  such  freedom 
could  be  acquired.  Dealing  with  a  "  tender  sub- 
ject "  to  them  all  —  the  result  of  the  annual  ex- 
amination —  he  said  it  brought  gratification  to 
all  of  them,  but  with  the  gratification  there  were 
several  disappointments.  The  obtaining  of  med- 
als .should  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  considera- 
tion in  their  studies,  for  they  must  bear  in  mind 
the  many  circumstances  which  might  interfere 
with  success  at  an  examination.  An  examiner 
could  take  no  account  of  what  was  yesterday  or 
would  be  to-morrow,  but  could  only  inspect  what 
pa-fsed  under  notice  at  the  scry  moment  of  the 
trial,  and  the  idea  was  fallacious  that  work  was 
to  be  slackened,  or  painstaking  abandoned  be- 
caii«e  no  prize  was  gained.  In  support  of  this 
contention  lie  referrcfl  to  Alcenlii  and  the  tragedy 
by  Eurij)ide.'<,  which  was  offered  in  competition 
at  the  Olympic  Games,  and  failed  of  a  prize. 
Mr.  Browning's  beautiful  poem  of  '■  Belanstion's 
Adventure "  had  given  a  transcription  of  the 
play,  which  was  involved  in  the  story  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Athenian's  war  upon  .Sicily,  and  the 
hardships  to  which  the  Sicilians  subjected  the 
Athenian  captives,     The  captives,  however,  re- 1 


cited  verses  of  Euripides  from  the  play  of  Alcestis, 
and  so  charmed  the  Sicilians  that  for  every  one 
who  could  recite  passages  from  the  play  indem- 
nity from  service  was  accorded,  and  they  were 
released  from  their  bondage.  He  concluded, 
amid  warm  applause,  with  which  his  remarks 
had  been  frequently  greeted,  by  quoting  the  two 
last  lines  of  the  poem  he  had  referred  to  — 

''  It  all  came  from  this  play  which  gained  no  prize  ; 
AVhy  crown  whom  Zeus  lias  crowned  in  soul  before  ?  " 

—  London  Times. 

RAFF'S  "SUMMER"  SYMPHONY. 

The  special  novelty  at  the  first  Crystal  Palace 
concert  was  the  new  Symphony  in  E-minor  of 
Joachim  EafE — the  ninth  of  his  symphonic  works, 
and  the  208th  published  composition  of  this  too 
prolific  writer.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  four, 
illustrative  of  the  seasons,  the  first  of  which,  en- 
titled "  The  Voice  of  Spring,"  was  produced  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  15th  of  November  last,  while 
the  "  Autumn "  is  to  be  produced  at  Leipzig  or 
Vienna  this  Winter ;  the  "  Winter"  symphony  being 
still  only  sketched  in  Raff's  portfoUo.  In  his  sym- 
phony in  E-minor,  entitled  "  Summer  Time,"  Eaif 
again  comes  forward  as  a  composer  of  programme 
music,  and  with  a  "  programme "  well-nigh  im- 
possible of  performance.  The  first  movement  or 
"part"  is  entitled  "A  Hot  Day,"  and  this  will,  it  is 
presumed,  be  considered  the  reductio  ad  absiirdum  of 
programme  music.  How  on  earth  can  a  man  depict 
in  music  "  a  hot  day  "  ?  It  is  true  that  Mr.  George 
Grove,  whose  imagination  is  only  equalled  by  his 
musical  enthusiasm,  fancies  that  in  the  opening  of 
the  movement  beginning  piano  with  the  first  violins 
(divided)  and  second  violins  onlj',  which  gradually 
by  the  addition  of  instruments  increases  to  a  forte, 
he  sees  the  "burst  of  the  sun."  It  is  equally  true 
that  the  sun,  whether  at  rising,  at  noon,  or  at  sunset, 
has  never  yet  in  the  history  of  astronomy  been 
known  to  "  burst,"  and  that  the  phrase  must  be 
accepted  as  a  flight  of  fancj'  or  as  a  mere  flower 
of  speech.  Minds  more  imaginative  (if  that  were 
possible)  than  Mr.  Grove's  might  perhaps  per- 
ceive in  the  semiquaver  figure  which  follows,  an 
illustration  in  music  of  the  flies  wliich  on  "a  hot 
day  "  worry  the  bald  head  of  an  angry  man.  But. 
beyond  tliis  speculation  ceases.  The  second  subject 
is  duly  announced,  and  the  movement  proceeds  to 
the  "  working-out,"  where  we  have  once  more  the 
"  burst  of  the  sun,"  the  "  fly  on  the  angry  man's 
bald  head  motive,"  and  so  on.  At  the  coda  we 
have  again  the  "  burst  of  the  sun "  motive,  this 
time  extended,  without  any  particular  effort  of 
heaven's  artillery,  followed  by  the  other  themes, 
"  setthng  down  at  length  into  a  touching  allusion  to 
the  original  subject."  This  is  our  old  friend  the 
"burst,"  again,  in  which  Mr.  Grove,  with  a  curious 
reversion  of  feeling,  "imagines  the  sun  to  sink, 
and  the  twilight,  in  which  the  movement  com- 
menced, to  again  fall  over  the  landscape."  Mr. 
Grove  is,  however,  conscious  that  he  is  dead  out  of 
his  reckoning,  and  he  admits,  "After  this,  a  few 
noisy  bars  seem  somewhat  out  of  keeping."  Per- 
haps the  composer  means  to  illustrate  the  old 
rhyme  — 

"  The  sun  which  '  burst '  once  in  a  way, 
May  rise  to  '  burst '  another  day." 

The  scherzo  in  F  (after  E-minor!)  is  tolerably  plain 
sailing.  We  have  the  meet  of  the  fairies,  the  call 
to  the  hunt,  the  appearance  of  Olieroii  (violoncello) 
and  Tllania  (viola),  a  duet;  tlie  hunt  and  the  re- 
turn of  all  parties,  the  movement  or  "  part"  being 
fanciful  in  design  and  admirably  scored.  The 
slow  movement,  entitled  "  Eclogue,"  is  a  true  "pas- 
toral poem,"  and  the  two  middle  movements  must 
be  considered  the  best  in  the  work.  On  the  finale, 
entitled  "Harvest  Home,"  it  would  be  nonsense  to 
waste  words.  It  does  not  afford  the  remotest  idea 
of  a  harvest  home,  and  tlie  workmanship  is  common- 
place and  often  coarse.  The  symphony  altogether 
will  certainly  not  be  considered  the  bust  jvork  of 
its  most  unequal  composer;  though  its  performance 
by  the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra  under  Mr.  .Manns 
left  nothing  to  be  rlenited.— London  Fiyaro,  Oct.  W. 


F.  J.  CAMPBELL. 

THE  BLEND  EDUCATOK  OF  THE  BLIND.— HIS 
ASCENT  OF  MONT  BLANC. 


"The  blind  leading  the  blind"  are  proverbial 
words,  often  cited  to  illustrate  an  example  of  ex- 
treme folly,  but  there  is  a  blind  leader  of  the  bhnd 
whose  life  demonstrates  his  ability  for  leadership 
among  any  class  of  men,  be  they  sightless  or  see- 
ing. His  name  is  F.  J.  Campbell,  the  blind  gentle- 
man who  recently  achieved  the  remarkable  feat  of 
ascending  Mont  Blanc.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  native 
American,  and  is  well-known  in  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood,  especially  in  Newton,  where  he  lived 
for  many  years.  He  was  born  in  Tennessee,  and 
lost  his  sight  when  he  was  about  three  years  old. 
He  received  his  education  in  an  institution  for  the 
blind  in  that  state,  came  to  Boston  when  a  young 
man,  and  was  soon  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  music  in  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston.  Having  a  remarkably 
fine  talent  for  music,  he  soon  raised  that  depart- 
ment from  a  condition  of  comparative  insignificance 
to  a  state  of  high  efficiency.  He  also  performed 
the  same  service  for  the  tuning  department.  He 
had  a  spirit  of  dauntless  energy,  was  self-confiding 
and  self-asserting.  He  was  bound  to  make  his 
mark,  and  the  controlling  idea  of  his  life  has  always 
been  that  a  man  by  reason  of  blindness  does  not 
become  an  object  of  charity,  or  only  fitted  to  earn 
his  livelihood  by  some  simple  means,  such  as  the 
making  of  brooms  or  the  weaving  of  door-mats,  but 
that  nearly  all  spheres  of  activity  in  which  seeing 
men  are  engaged  are  also  open  to  him.  To  prove 
this  has  been  his  aim  in  everything  that  he  has  done, 
and  he  has  striven  to  make  his  life  a  running  illus- 
tration of  the  feasibility  of  his  views.  His  great 
intellectual  influence  was  not  slow  in  making  itself 
felt  beyond  his  own  department  at  South  Boston, 
and,  during  his  long  stay  at  the  Perkins  institution, 
he  was,  next  to  Dr.  Howe,  the  leading  spirit  in  its 
management. 

HIS    AMERICAN    LIFE. 

Many  interesting  things,  showing  the  wonderful 
energy  of  the  man,  are  told  by  his  friends  and 
neighbors.  During  the  civil  war,  although  a  native 
of  the  South,  he  was  intensely  patriotic.  So  enthu- 
siastic was  he  for  the  Union  cause  that  he  cherished 
an  irrepressible  desire  to  enter  actively  into  the 
service,  and  he  exhausted  all  his  powers  of  persua- 
sion in  endeavoring  to  induce  the  authorities  to 
allow  him  to  serve  his  country  in  a  capacity  which 
he  felt  confident  he  was  able  to  fill  with  credit  to 
himself  and  profit  to  the  Union  arms.  One  of  his 
favorite  projects  was  to  secure  for  blind  students 
the  advantages  of  Harvard  University,  and  he  re- 
garded it  as  highlj'  unjust  that  blind  youths  who 
had  the  desire  and  the  capacity  for  the  highest 
education  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  obtain- 
ing it.  He,  therefore,  drew  up  several  memorials 
to  the  university  authorities  seeking  that  end,  but 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  lack  of  sympathy  with  his  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  others,  who  would  most  natur- 
ally have  been  expected  to  use  their  influence 
toward  the  furthcr.ance  of  a  higher  educational 
movement  for  the  blind,  he  never  succeeded  in  get- 
ting any  attention  called  to  his  petitions. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  able  to  find  his  way  all  over 
Boston  with  wonderful  facilitj',  and  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  distinguish  between  his  power  in  this 
respect  and  that  of  a  seeing  man.  One  evening, 
when  in  town  attending  a  concert,  he  missed  his 
last  tr.ain  home ;  it  left  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  10  o'clock,  the  suburban  ])ublic  in  those 
days  not  being  so  well  accommodated  in  the  matter 
of  late  trains  as  at  present.  But,  knowing  that  a 
horse-car  went  to  AVatertown,  he  took  that  and 
made  the  best  of  the  way  to  his  home  in  Newton- 
ville  on  foot,  tlirough  streets  he  had  never  traversed 
before,  asking  his  way  of  no  one. 

Old  citizens  of  Newton  remember  the  great  school 
festival  he  organized  one  Fourth  of  .luly  before  the 
war.  School  musical  festivals  were  not  the  com- 
mon thing  in  tliose  days  that  they  are  now,  and, 
music  not  being  so  generally  tanglit,  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  get  them  up.  Mr.  Cami)bell  conceived  the 
idea  of  giving  a  grand  open-air  concert  by  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  in  a  natural  sylvan  amphi- 
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theatre  on  the  shores  of  the  pond  near  Gov.  Claflin's 
estate ;  a  most  beautiful  natural  spot.  He  sue 
ceeded  in  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  school 
committ-ee,  drilled  the  scholars,  brought  over  his  band 
from  the  Perkins  Institution,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Newton  band,  gave  a  concert  which 
was  highly  creditable  artistically,  and  a  great  popu- 
lar success,  over  5,000  people  being  present,  and 
highly  delighted  with  the  affair,  which  was  ths 
great  event  of-the  day's  celebration. 

HIS    TRIP    ABKOAD. 

Several  3'ears  ago  Mr.  Campbell  was  given  leave 
of  absence  from  his  duties  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, and  went  abroad  on  a  vacation  trip,  taking 
with  him  his  invalid  wife.  His  special  object  was 
to  spend  considerable  time  in  the  study  of  music  in 
Germany  under  the  best  masters.  This  object 
accomplished,  on  his  way  homeward  he  stopped  in 
London.  While  there  he  chanced  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  some  blind  persons,  and  he  was  so  struck 
with  their  pitiablj'  helpless  condition  that  he  deter- 
mined to  remain  and  endeavor  to  introduce  into 
England  the  same  enlightened  treatment  of  the 
class  universally  pursued  in  his  native  country;  for 
in  this  respect,  at  that  time,  the  English  educational 
methods  were  strikingly  deficient.  Nearly  all  the 
blind  persons  in  the  country  were  either  paupers  or 
semi-paupers,  and  those  who  earned  their  own  living 
had  only  the  ancient,  conventional  resources  of 
mat-weaving,  chair-mending,  and  .the  like.  Mr. 
Campbell's  wonderful  energy  here  came  into  play. 
The  circumstances  under  which  he  began  his  work 
might  have  been  discouraging  to  a  man  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  physical  faculties.  Everybody  who 
knows  English  society  will  testify  to  its  suspicious- 
ness of  strangers,  and  the  necessity  for  good  creden- 
tials, if  a  stranger  should  desire  to  make  any  head- 
way in  any  project  he  has  in  hand.  Yet  here  was 
Mr.  Campbell,  an  utter  stranger,  with  no  recom- 
mendations to  persons  of  position  and  influence, 
almost  penniless  —  for  his  slender  purse  was  nearly 
drained — with  a  very  sick  wife,  and  sightless. 
But  he  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  English  nation  as  a  great  public 
benefactor.  Because  he  was  blind,  it  might  be  sug- 
gested ;  through  that  he  excited  sympathy,  and  so 
succeeded.  But  Mr.  Campbell  scorned  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  object  of  pity.  He  never  regarded  him- 
self as  such,  and  would  never  tolerate  the  idea  on 
the  part  of  anybody.  He  always  insisted  on  his 
cause  being  looked  upon  strictly  on  its  merits.  On 
the  day  wlien  he  received  his  first  slight  encourage- 
ment he  had  reached  the  end  of  Ms  monetary  re- 
sources. But  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  funds 
to  make  a  modest  beginning,  and  he  started  an 
institution  for  the  blind  based  upon  his  educational 
methods.  This  was  in  1871.  It  rapidly  grew  in 
public  favor.  He  was  fortunate  in  attracting  the 
attention  of  exalted  personages,  and  it  soon  devel- 
oped into  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy 
of  Music  for  the  Blind,  under  the  patronage  of 
Queen  Victoria,  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  figuring  as  vice- 
patrons,  and  with  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  as 
president.  The  Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis 
of  Lome  also  took  deep  interest  in  the  institution. 
Almost  wholly  through  Mr.  Campbell's  personal 
exertions  the  institution  has  received  money  amount- 
ing to  something  like  -1250,000.  The  institution  lias 
now  beautiful  buildings  at  upper  Norwood,  London, 
very  near  the  Crystal  Palace,  near  which  it  was 
purposely  located  on  account  of  its  musical  advan- 
tages. One  enters  an  arched  gate-way,  and  looks 
down  a  terraced  hill  with  green  lawns  diversified 
by  flowers  and  trees  in  picturesque  groups,  witli 
great  clumps  of  rhododendron  and  hedges  of  liaw- 
thorn  and  laurel.  At  the  top  is  a  light  gray  build- 
ing, where  the  girls  sleep  and  all  the  school  takes 
its  meals.  "  You  may  not  think,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  Spectator,  "  it  means  much  to  these  blind  people 
that  pretty  tiles  peep  through  luxuriant  ivies  on  its 
corner  tower,  that  the  sun  streams  into  it  widely 
through  generous  windows,  and  that  a  fair  prospect 
stretclies  far  westward.  But  those  who  live  with 
the  blind  learn  that  the  presence  of  beauty  does 
influence  them  as  much  as  those  who  see.  Experi- 
ence proves  that  for  them  also  does  it  stimulate  the 
imagination,  refine  the  taste  and  give  cheerful  pleas- 


ure. And  do  not  the  blind,  in  their  narrower  path, 
need  this  more  than  others  ?  " 

"  Going  down  from  '  the  mount,'  you  pass,  n(  ar 
it  on  the  left,  the  cosey  little  home  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. A  few  terraces  below,  still  more  to  the  left, 
is  a  four-storied  new  building,  with  its  arches  and 
gables.  Here  are  the  school-rooms  and  tlie  boys' 
quarters.  At  the  extreme  left,  before  reacliing  this, 
is  a  large  open-air  gymnasium.  It  is  fun  to  see  the 
boys  swarm  up  those  ropes,  hang  headlong  from  the 
swings,  and  turn  somersaults  on  tlie  soft  floor  of 
tan,  and  hear  their  merry  shouts.  Are  those  active, 
liappy  creatures  really  blind  ?  To  any  stranger's 
eye  these  many  staircases  and  paths  and  banks  and 
bridges  seem  to  lead  at  random  into  the  basement 
or  second  story  of  any  of  the  three  main  buildings 
on  the  terraced  hill-side ;  yet  these  sightless  girls 
and  boys  dash  along  unerringly  at  full  speed. 
Sometimes  you  hold  your  breath  to  see  them,  but 
nothing  happens.  Any  of  them  will  show  you 
round  the  pretty  garden,  if  you  choose,  and  tell 
you  which  they  like  best  of  the  bright  flowers 
bordering  its  strips  of  velvet  lawn;  and,  perhaps, 
they  will  ask  you  to  sit  down  under  the  spreading 
arbutus  tree,  which  his  grace,  a  certain  duke,  says  is 
the  finest  that  he  knows.  Their  faces  will  brighten 
as  you  exclaim  :  '  What  a  beautiful  view  ! '  for  they 
feel  as  if  they  saw  it  also,  having  so  often  heard  it 
described ;  and  their  trained  ears  hear  meanwhile 
what  yours  do  not,  as  the  breeze  sweeps  through 
the  variously  sounding  branches  of  tlie  many  sorts 
of  trees  grouped  here  and  there.  Some  of  these 
trail  on  the  ground,  in  marked  contrast  with  tlie 
tall,  straight  pines,  tlie  quaintly'  stiff  Japanese  ever- 
greens, the  sturdy  tulip  and  catalpa,  and  others  of 
more  familiar  mien.  Below  the  garden  is  the 
meadow,  so  called,  a  smooth  plot  of  turf,  with  not 
so  much  as  a  shrub  to  prevent  a  blind  child's  run- 
ning to  his  heart's  content.  It  is  bounded  by  a  shaded 
gravel  walk,  and  every  boy  and  girl  here  knows 
that  ten  times  round  the  meadow  twice  a  day  is  no 
small  exercise.  At  the  four  corners  are  laid  boards 
to  tell  the  foot  when  to  turn,  for  the  blind  man- 
ager here  knows  better  than  a  '  sighted  '  person  how 
to  help  these  pupils  to  learn  accuracy  and  confidence 
in  their  movements.  It  is  the  evident  purpose  of 
every  arrangement  of  the  school  to  teach  real  inde- 
pendence, both  in  feeling  and  in  act,  to  reduce  to 
the  minimum  the  inequality  between  the  blind  and 
the  seeing." 

The  institution  has  a  beautiful  new  music  hall, 
where  some  of  the  finest  music  in  England  may  be 
heard.  While  the  new  building  was  going  up,  it  is 
related  of  Mr.  Campbell  that  at  night  he  used  to 
make  his  way  all  over  the  structure,  up  ladders  and 
along  narrow  scaffoldings,  to  make  sure  tliat  every- 
thing was  progressing  satisfactorily.  One  day,  while 
watching  the  laborers  at  work,  he  found  that  there 
were  no  windows,  nor  any  provision  for  ventilation, 
in  one  room.  He  soon  learned  that  the  .architect 
had  disregarded  the  question  of  light  and  air,  con- 
sidering that  the  blind  had  no  use  for  either.  He 
was  determined  to  have  tlie  amplest  supply  of 
both,  knowing  that  they  were  essential  to  tlie  health 
of  all  human  beings,  whether  seeing  or  blind.  He 
therefore  would  not  rest  until  he  had  succeeded  in 
getting  the  architect  dismissed,  and  a  more  intelli- 
gent one  put  in  his  place.  An  instance  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  thorough  American  independence  of 
character  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  grand  duke 
of  Hesse,  on  observing  the  remarkable  advantages 
of  the  institution,  wished  to  place  his  blind  son. 
Prince  Alexander,  under  Mr.  Campbell's  charge  as 
a  pupil.  He  desired,  however,  that  he  sljould  liave 
a  princely  establishment,  with  something  like  a 
score  of  servants  about  him.  This  condition  Mr. 
Campbell  at  once  refused  to  consent  to,  and  adhered 
to  it  inexorably,  even  though  he  risked  offending 
his  royal  patrons  by  so  doing.  He  said  he  would  be 
happy  to  receive  the  prince  under  his  charge,  but 
that  he  would  have  to  come  on  the  same  conditions 
as  the  other  pupils,  and  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  them  in  all  respects.  The  prince  came  on  these 
conditions,  and  became  one  of  the  best  friends  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  besides  developing  a  high  musical 
talent.  It  was  with  Prince  Alexander  that  Mr. 
Campbell  went  into  Switzerland  last  summer.  His 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  was  made  to  illustrate  his 


views  that  a  blind  man,  by  reason  of  his  infirmity, 
need  not  be  excluded  from  undertaking  the  most 
difficult  tasks  that  other  men  have  accomplished. 
He  felt  confident  of  his  success  when  he  set  out, 
having  practised  for  a  month  in  glacier  work,  and 
in  climbing  lesser  mountains.  Mr.  Campbell's  letter 
to  the  Times,  modestly  describing  his  adventure, 
was  followed  by  a  letter  from  the  secretar}'  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  commending  his  pluck,  buttriticising 
one  of  the  details  of  the  descent,  blaming  the  guide 
for  permitting  it  to  be  made  in  such  a  manner,  Mr. 
Campbell  having  descended  beside  the  guide,  in- 
stead of  following  him,  as  demanded  by  the  rules  of 
safety.  The  next  day  the  Times  devoted  an  edi- 
torial of  over  a  column  to  the  affair,  speaking  of 
Mr.  Campbell  in  the  most  complimentary  terms. 
From  it  is  quoted  the  following :  "  The  praise  of 
the  reformers  of  the  education  of  the  blind  is  that 
they  insist  upon  relegating  what  is  only  a  draw- 
back, and  not  a  prohibition,  to  common  human 
fellowship,  to  its  proper  category.  As  a  demonstra- 
tion to  that  tendency  and  truth,  Mr.  Campbell's 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  deserves  commemoration, 
not  because  a  mountain  ascent  merits  any  blowing 
of  trumpets,  whether  the  adventurer  have  as  strong 
sight  as  an  eagle  or  as  little  as  the  fish  of  the  Adels- 
berg  caverns." 

Mr.  Campbell  is  described  as  a  slightly  built  man, 
with  a  thin,  energetic-looking  face,  his  sightless  eyes 
concealed  by  dark  glasses.  His  wife  died  not  long 
after  the  beginning  of  their  mission  in  England. 
He  married  again,  his  second  wife  being  a  Boston 
lady,  formerly  a  teacher  at  the  Perkins  Institute. 
She  is  a  treasured  lielpmeet  in  his  great  work,  and, 
like  his  first  wife,  is  blessed  with  vision. — Sunday 
Herald,  Oct.  24. 


MK.   OLIVEP.  KING. 

Of  this  young  artist,  as  a  pianist,  and  as -com- 
poser of  orchestral  works,  the  Evening  Gazette,  of 
Oct.  23,  wrote  as  follows  : 

We  will  first  give  our  attention  to  Mr.  King's 
playing.  He  has  a  Brilliant  and  a  fluent  technique, 
a  refined  taste,  and  a  clear  and  precise  touch,  but 
his  method  is  somewhat  too  deliberate  and  unim- 
passioned  to  afford  entire  satisfaction.  His  style  is 
by  no  means  versatile,  and  is  lacking  in  the  finer 
and  warmer  shades  of  expression.  He  is  always 
correct,  alwaj's  calm,  always  deeply  in  earnest,  and 
there  is  a  pleasing  absence  of  all  attempt  at  meretri- 
cious display  in  his  playing,  but  its  effect  is  coldly 
monotonous  through  want  of  contrast  in  effect. 
Even  in  the  most  fiery  climaxes,  Mr.  King  is  never 
stirred  from  his  imperturbability,  and  his  admira- 
ble finger  work,  equally  perfect  in  both  hands,  fails 
to  make  any  deeper  impression  than  that  of  masterly 
mechanism.  This  want  of  fire  and  passion  in  a 
young  artist  is  rather  unusual,  for,  as  a  rule,  such 
are  oftener  in  need  of  curbing  than  of  spurring. 

We  were  greatly  surprised  by  the  rare  merit  of 
Mr.  King's  compositions,  especially  when  his  youth 
is  taken  into  consideration.  Of  course,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  justice  can  be  done  to  a  symphony, 
a  concerto  and  a  concert  overture  at  a  single  hear- 
ing, especially  when  all  three  are  heard  on  one 
occasion.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  give 
the  general  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  works, 
and  that  was  highly  favorable.  Mr.  King  under- 
stands the  orchestra  thoroughly,  and  handles  it 
like  a  master.  He  appears  also  to  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  most  recondite  intricacies  of  har- 
mony and  of  counterpoint.  He  is  fluent  in  idea  and 
fertile  in  resources,  and  though  his  playing  may  be 
wanting  in  fire  and  variety  of  effect,  when  he  takes 
the  pen  in  hand,  there  is  certainly  no  fault  to  find 
with  him  on  these  points.  His  style  is  preiiminently 
polyphonic,  and  it  is  just  here  that  fault  is  to  be 
found  with  his  scores,  in  the  e'xcess  to  which  he 
carries  his  work  in  this  respect.  The  principal 
themes  are  so  overladen  by  elaborate  treatment  that 
it  is  often  difiicult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  sub- 
jects that  move  with  and  cross  them  iu  every  part  of 
the  orchestra.  In  the  symphony  and.  the  concerto  this  ' 
exuberance  of  florid  counterpoint  and  this  over-kiuxri- 
ant  blending  of  counter  themes,  though  rich  and 
sensuous  in  effect,  was  embarrassing  rather  than  edi- 
fying to  the  Usteuer.  The  overture  has  less  ornate 
treatment,   and    is    clear,   interesting,   vigorous,   and 
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wholly  pleasing.  The  faults  we  have  pointed  out, 
however,  are  in  the  right  direction,  since  it  is  better  to 
be  too  rich  in  fertility  of  resource  than  too  poor.  In 
the  first  instance,  it  is  easy  to  crop  the  superfluous 
luxuriance ;  but  in  the  second  instance  it  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  to  supply  what  is  lacking.  Mr.  King  is  ii 
follower  of  the  new  school  of  melody  and  of  orchestral 
development;  and  his  works  have  the  restlessness, 
the  constant  groping  after  novelty  of  effect,  the  plac- 
ing of  higher  value  upon  the  treatment  of  an  idea 
than  upon  the  idea  itself,  and  the  subjugating  of  in- 
spiration to  thematic  jugglery  that  characterize  the 
higher  music,  of  the  day.  His  melodies  are  of  the 
"endless"  description  that  Wagner  has  made  so 
familiar;  his  harmonies  run  to  the  extreme  of  chro- 
matic eccentricity;  the  general  effect  is  feverish,  and 
the  ear  at  last  is  wearied  by  the  unceasing  sensuous 
flow,  and  yearns  for  a  resting-place,  but  in  vain.  We 
hope  that  Mr.  King  is  young  enough  to  outgrow  strict 
fealty  to  the  school  he  at  present  follows,  for  these 
works  show  him  to  possess  decided  genius  and  that 
productive  industry  which  is  its  invariable  companion. 
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SCHUMANN'S  ESSAYS   AND   CRITI- 
CISMS. 
The  second  series  of  Mme.  Ritter's  admirable 
translation  of  Robert  Schumann's  collected  writ- 
ings'   (Gef:ammelfe   Schriften)    about    music    and 
musicians  is  now  before  us.     It  forms  a  beautiful 
volume,  uniform  with  the  first  series,  which  ap- 
peared in  1877.     This  completes  the  collection. 
The  entire  contents  of   the  four  small  German 
volumes,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1851,  were  trans- 
lated by  Mme.  Ritter  at  the  instance  of  the  com- 
poser's widow,  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who,  writ- 
ing to  her   (in    1871)    on    the  want  of   a  more 
satisfactor)'  and  more  intimate  biography  of  Schu- 
mann than  any  we  yet  have,  and  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  time  for  such  a  work  had  not  yet 
arrived,   concludes    with   the    suggestion :     "  but 
perhaps  you,  who  display  so  much  appreciation 
of  my  husband's  character  and  works,  might  find 
it  a  not  ungrateful  task  to  translate  his  writings, 
which  give  so  mucli   insight   into  his  heart,   at 
least  to  the  reader  who  is  himself   qualified   to 
understand."      This   task   was    undertaken    con 
amorc,  and  was  performed  so  well  that  even  one 
familiar  with  the   German   language  may   enjoy 
the  writings  Vjost  in  their  English  dress.      For, 
while   preserving,  to    a  remarkable   degree,   the 
spirit  and  the  individual  flavor  of  the  original, 
the  translation  is  an   improvement   upon   Schu- 
mann's often  involved  and  obscure  style,  in  being 
clearer  and  more  readable.     Moreover,  the  trans- 
lator's annotations,  and  especially  her  excellent 
preface  to  the  first  volume,  embodying   an  appre- 
ciative sketch  of  his  career,  with  an  explanation 
of   the  circumstances  under  which   these  flying 
leaves  were  written,  add   much  to  the  value  of 
tlic  book.   The  account  of  the  "  Davidite  Society  " 
(Dai.-idshtjnrJ),  —  that  pleasant  fiction  which  Schu- 
mann introduces  into  his   criticisms  in  the  earlier 
numbers  of  his  \eue  ZeUschrifL  fiir  il/u.sv7j,  divid- 
in"  himself  as  it  were  into  several  characters,  as 
Florestan,  Euscbius,  Meister  Raro,  besides  bring- 
in"  in  the  contributions  of  his  young,  enthusiastic 
friends,  so  as  to  discuss  composers  and  their  works 
from  many  points  of  view,  is  also  interesting  ami 
essential   to  an   understanding  of    many   of    tlie 
essays. 

Mme.  Ritter  and  her  publishers  did  not  risk 
the  publication  of  tlie  entire  work,  so  full  of  food 
for  thought,  at  a  single  venture.  The  first  scries 
(1877)  was  a  .selef;tion  of  the  more  striking  and 
important  papers,  forming  about  one  half  of  the 
whole.     In  this  we  may  read   Schumann's  first 
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recognition  of  Chopin  (an  "  Opus  2  ")  ;  his  articles 
on  "  A  Monument  to  Beethoven  " ;  on  the  "  Four 
Overtures  to  Fidelio  " ;  on  the  discovery  of  Schiv 
bert's  great  C-major  Symphony,  that  of  "  the 
heavenly  length " ;  his  elaborate  analysis  of  the 
Si/mphonie  Fantastique  of  Berlioz ;  his  apprecia- 
tions of  Gade,  Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  Robert  Franz, 
Sterndale  Bennett,  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and  of 
many  other  greater  and  lesser  lights;  Also,  his 
"  Aphorisms,"  which  are  full  of  meat,  and  his 
"  Rules  anil  Maxims  for  Young  Musicians,"  which 
we  believe  we  had  the  honor  of  first  translating 
in  this  Journal,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and 
which  have  l)een  so  often  translated  since.  The 
genial,  hopeful,  brave,  progressive  spirit  shown 
in  all  these  writings ;  the  clear,  sure  insight  of 
the  critic,  always  sympathetic,  quick  to  see  and 
to  appreciate,  and  backed  by  profound  knowledge 
and  by  personal  experience  in  the  things  whereof 
he  wrote;  the  imaginative,  poetic  quality  dis- 
played in  his  writings  as  well  as  in  his  music,  and 
his  happy  faculty  of  illustration,  besides  lively 
wit  and  humor,  and  sometimes  keen  satire,  but 
far  oftener  a  most  kindly,  hopeful,  and  encourag- 
ing tone  toward  young  aspirants,  —  the  wealth  of 
matter,  and  the  charm  of  manner  of  the  whole 
collection,  make  it  an  invaluable  sesthetic  guide- 
book to  the  student  of  music.  It  inspires  a  true 
and  lofty  aim,  a  sense  of  the  true  dignity  and 
sacredness  of  Art,  and  bids  us  all  be  earnest. 

Such  solid,  and,  for  the  general  musical  public, 
unaccustomed,   sometimes  puzzling,  reading  was 
naturally  slow  in   making  its  way  into  general 
favor  ;  but  that  first  series  has  been  on  the  whole 
so  well  received,  that  the  time  came  at  last  for 
issuing  the  second.     This  volume,  too,  is  full  of 
meat,  of  pithy  hints  and  suggestions,  of  most  val- 
uable and  instructive  criticism.     Unlike  the  first 
part,  it  is  occupied  entirely  with  (brief,  for  the 
most  part)  critical  reviews  of  compositions  which 
appeared  during   Schumann's  editorship   of   the 
'Neue   Zeksclirift.      These,  though  often  dealing 
with  works  and  with  composers  who  have  since 
died  out  of  memory,  are  always  significant  and 
well   worth   the   reading.      And    the    translator, 
wisely  as  we  think,  has  arranged   them  in  con- 
venient order,  both  for  reference  and  for  compre- 
hensive and  intelligent  over-sight  of  all  belonging 
to  each  class  or  form  of  composition.     Thus,  first 
we  find  interesting  analy.ses  of  a  Danish  and  of 
several   German  operas,  which  have  long   since 
disappeared  upon  the  stream  of  time,  but  which 
nevertheless  are  curious  to  read  about.      Then 
come  oratorios  :  HiUer's  "  Destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem," and  "  The  Saviour,"  by  Edward  Sobolewsky, 
who  emigrated  to  America  in  1859,  conducted  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  St.  Louis,  and  died   at 
his  farm  near  that  city  in  1872.     New  symphonies 
for  orchestra  come  next,  including  symphonies  by 
Preyer,  Reissiger,  F.  Lachner,  and  C.  G.  MiiUer. 
Comparing  one  of  these  with  the  easier,  happier, 
and  more  perfect  work  of  M(jzart  and  Beethoven, 
he  exclaims  ;  "  Would  some  young  composer  but 
give  us  an  easy,  merry  symphony,  in  a  major  key, 
without  trombones  and  doubled  horn  parts!    Of 
course  that  is  very  difficult ;  only  he  who  knows 
how  to  command  masses  can  sport  with  them,"  — 
and  more  which  we  would  gladly  quote.     Then  a 
motley  procession  of  new  overtures  passes  in  re- 
view, incluiling  an  '■Ecclesiastical  Overture"  by 
Julius  Stern,  Rietz's  "Hero  and  Lcander,"  Ben- 
nett's "  Naiads,"  which  he  was  among  the  first  to 
praise,  ami  several  others.     Piano  concertos  fol- 
low: Thalberg,  Ries,  Moscheles,  iVIendelssohn,  and 
more.     Then  an  attractive  company  of  Song  and 
Lied  composers.      Then   a   goodly  representation 
of  the  writers  of  chamber-music  :    sonatas,    trios, 
quartets,  septuor.i,  etc.     This  department,  Schu- 
mann  being  himself  a   pianist  and  composer   in 
nearly  all  these  forms,  is  naturally  crowded.     His 
grouping   together  of   string  quartets,  with  his 


pleasant  chatty  description  of  the  first  trial  of 
them  in  the  intimate  artistic  circle,  is  extremely 
interesting  and  admits  the  reader  into  the  most 
select  and  sweet  communion  of  artists.  Of  these 
chapters  we  have  borrowed  a  first  instalment  for 
the  earlier  pages  of  our  present  number. 

But  there  is  no  corner  of  the  contemporary 
musical  field  which  Schumann  has  surveyed  more 
thoroughly  and  critically  than  that  of  pianoforte 
studies.  All  of  any  real  significance,  whether 
by  way  of  example  or  of  warning,  which  met  his 
notice  during  these  years  (and  their  name  is  le- 
gion) he  has  taken  pains  to  .  sift  and  weigh  and 
analyze,  separating'  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and 
constantly  referring  to  the  nobler  examples  of 
Cramer,  Moscheles,  and  Chopin.  The  mass  of 
these  little  occasional  reviews  constitutes  a  most 
instructive  essay,  teaching  by  example,  on  the 
whole  vast  department  of  Etudes  :  and  at  the  end 
he  classifies  them  according  to  their  several  aims, 
both  technical  and  as  regards  expression. 

Rondos,  Fantasias,  Caprices,  Variations,  and  all 
the  modern  miscellaneous  forms  of  pianoforte 
music,  reviewed  with  utmost  patience  and  impar- 
tiality, occupy  the  remainder  of  the  thick,  rich 
volume.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into 
anything  like  a  full  and  exhaustive  estimate  of 
these  two  invaluable  volumes ;  that  would  require 
a  lengthy  article  in  some  sohd  quarterly  review. 
AVe  must  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with 
heartily  commending  the  work  and  the  transla- 
tion to  all  seekers  for  the  truth  in  music,  and  with 
such  specimens  as  we  can  from  time  to  time  find 
.room  for  in  these  columns. 


CONCERTS. 

Siuce  the  week  of  the  Tremont  Temple  opening 
there  has  been  a  period  (about  three  weeks)  of 
very  little  public  music  in  this  city.  Mr.  Preston's 
third  and  last  Organ  Recital,  at  the  Temple,  on 
Wednesday  noon,  Oct.  27,  hasbeen  about  tlie  only 
concert  of  any  real  note ;  and  tliat,  we  were  glad 
to  see,  was  better  attended  than  the  previous  ones. 
The  programme  was  excellent :  — 

Toccata  in  F-major Bach 

Concerto  in  B-flat Handel 

Andante  Maestoso  — Allegro— Adagio  — Allegro,  ma  non 
Fresto. 

Canon  in  B-flat Jlerkel 

Canon  in  G-major Whitney 

Nuptial  March  ) 

Elevation  J Guilmant 

Fugue  ) 

Mr.  Preston's  rendering  of  Bach's  Toccata  was 
altogetlier  worthy  of  the  strong,  lively,  noble  work, 
taken  at  just  the  right  tempo,  which  was  evenly 
sustained,  and  the  whole  form  and  meaning  were 
brouglit  cloaily  out.  The  Handel  Concerto  was 
highly  interesting.  The  genial  work,  with  all  its 
variety  of  themes  and  contrasts  of  color,  was  made 
most  appreciable.  The  Canon  by  Merkel  was 
given  so  pianissimo  that  we  heard  it  only  as  we 
might  the  vague  murmur  of  tlie  breeze  through 
distant  pines  ;  but  that  by  Wliitnej'  was  more  clear 
and  positive.  Guilmant's  Nuptial  March  was  quite 
original  and  captivating,  and  clearly  worked  up ; 
and  its  return  in  the  midst  of  the  fine  strong  fugue 
gave  unity  to  the  three  pieces  as  a  whole.  The 
gifted  young  pianist  has  certainly  made  his  mark 
also  as  an  organist  by  these  three  concerts. 

There  was  a  concert,  which  we  wore  unable 

to  attend,  at  Union  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening, 
Oct.  28,  given  by  Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Hawes,  a  so- 
prano vocalist,  with  the  assistance  of  gooil  artists. 
It  was  lier  first  appearance  here,  and  report  speaks 
well  both  of  her  voice  and  Iraluiug.  This  was  the 
programme  : 

Hunting  Song Anon 

Kspocially  arranged  for  Sohiiljcn  Quarlot 
Cachouca  Caprice 

Edward  A.  Gary. 
Krnani  Involanii 

Faiuiie  M.  IFawcs. 

.Sonata,  for  violin,  in  ,\ 

C.  N.  Allen. 
In  Absence B""'' 

ScUiiliort  Qn.artet. 
Ballad, 

Fannie  M.  Hawes. 

Ballade Remecke 

Edward  A.  Gary. 


.    Bair 

Verdi 

Hantlol 
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a.   f  Cavatina Ealf 

6.  j  Gavotte Popper 

c.  1  Cradle  Song Alard 

d.  [  Ungarisclie Hauser 

C.  N.  Allen. 

Margaret  at  the  Spinuing-WUeel Schubert 

Fannie  jM.  Hawes. 

Extravaganza Anon 

Especially  arranged  for  Schubert  Quartet. 

Last  evening  (too  late  for  notice  now)  the 

first  of  Mr.  Listemann's  Pliilliarmonic  Orcliestra 
Concerts  was  given  in  the  Music  Hall,  with  a  pro- 
gramme bristling  with  new-school  novelties :  a 
"  Romeo  and  Julia  "  Fantaisie  by  Svendsen ;  Grieg's 
piano  concerto  in  A-minor,  played  by  Mr.  I'ranz 
Rummel ;  Raff's  "  Im  Walde  "  Symphony  ;  two 
Slavonic  Dances  by  Dvorak;  Liszt's  Hungarian 
Fantaisie  for  piano  and  orchestra;  while  of  the 
older  composers  there  was  a  Musette  from  a  con- 
certo of  Handel,  adapted  for  oboes,  bassoons,  and 
string  orchestra  by  Gevaert,  and  the  Freischiitz  over- 
ture for  a  conclusion. 

The  second  concert  (Nov.  19)  offers  the  "Carnaval 
Remain  "  overture  by  Berlioz ;  the  first  part  {Infer- 
no) of  Liszt's  "Dante"  Symphony  (new  here); 
"The  Youth  of  Hercules  "by  Saint-Saens;  a  mel- 
ody of  Ole  Bull's  arranged  for  string  orchestra;  a 
miniature  march  by  Tschaikowski;  and  a  Valse 
Caprice  by  Rubinstein.  Miss  Gertrude  Franklin  is 
to  sing  a  concert  aria  by  Mozart,  and  songs  by  Spohr, 
Scliumann  and  Widor. 

This  evening  Mv.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  gives  a 

concert  at  tlie  Meionaon  (Tremont  Temple),  mainly 
for  tlie  introduction  here  of  Mons.  Alfred  Deseve,  a 
young  violinist  from  Paris,  Canadian  by  birtli  and 
recently  violinist  tu  the  Princess  Louise.  We  had 
tile  pleasure  of  hearing  M.  Deseve  play  the  Kreut- 
zer  sonata  with  Mr.  Sherwood,  at  the  hitter's  room, 
a  few  days  since,  and  have  since  heard  him  play  in 
private  the  Mendelssohn  concerto.  He  has  admi- 
rable execution  and  plays  with  rare  taste,  intelli- 
gence and  feeling.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams  will 
assist  to-night  as  vocalist. 

Next  week,   on   Friday   evening,  Mr.  B.  J. 

Lang  will  give  a  second  and  improved  performance 
of  the  Damnation  of  Faust  by  Berlioz,  with  the  cele- 
brated baritone  Herr  Henschel  in  the  part  of  Mephis- 
topheles.  Miss  Lillian  Bailey  as  Margaret,  Mr.  Wm. 
J.  Winch  as  Faust,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Hay  as  Brand- 
er.  There  will  be  a  male  chorus  of  200  voices,  a 
female  chorus  of  100,  and  an  orchestra  of  60  instru- 
ments. 

We  learn  that  it  is  Herr  Henschel's  intention 

to  give  a  series  of  song  recitals  here  this  season. 

Subscribers  to  the  Harvard  Symphony  Con- 
certs can  receive  their  season  tickets  and  select 
their  seats  at  the  Music  Hall  on  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  next.  The  public  sale  commences 
on  Thursday,  Nov.  11.  The  first  concert  will  take 
place  on  Thursday  afternoon  Nov.  18.  The  pro- 
grammes of  the  first  three  concerts  were  given  in 
our  last. 

— ^The  full  programme  of  the  Euterpe  for  the  cur- 
reut  season  has  been  made  up,  aud  assigned,  as  follows: 
■  December  1,  at.  the  Meionaou,  Listemanu  Quartet  — 
Quartets,  Op.  'IT,  G-iniuor,  Grieg;  No.  1,  E-flat  major, 
Clierubiui,  January  5,  Beethoven  Quintet  Club  — 
Quartets,  No.  2,  C-major,  G.  W.  Chadwick;  posthu- 
mous, D-miuor,  Schubert.  February  2,  same  players 
—  Quartet,  Op.  44,  No.  2,  E-miuor,  Mendelssohn;  Sex- 
tet, Op.  3(3,  G-miuor,  Brahms.  March  23,  New  York 
Philharmonic  Club  —  Quartets,  No.  (J,  C-raajor,  Mozart ; 
Op.  oU,  No.  2,  E-miuor,  Beethoven.  Aiu-il  20,  same 
players  — Op.  132,  A-miuor,  Beethoven ;  Op.  41,  No.  2, 
F-major,  Schumanu. — Courier. 

The  Cecilia  has  the  following  works  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  four  concerts  to  be  given  during  the  cur- 
rent season:  (Jod's  Time  is  Best,  cautata,  Bach;  A'cw 
Year's  Hoiuj  aud  Faust,  Schumann;  a  short  psalm  and 
a  motet  for  female  voices,  Mendelssohn;  the  music  for 
The  Euins  of  Athens,  Beethoven;  The  Bells  of  Strus- 
barg,  Liszt;  At  the  Cloister  Gate,  Grieg;  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  symphonic  c[mt:ita,  Berlioz  ;  part-song  by 
Kheiuberger,  Grieg  and  Hoffmann;  a  madrigal  by  Wil- 
bye;  and  glees  by  sundry  Euglish  composers,  includ- 
ing Little  Jack  Horner,  by  Callcott.  At  the  first  con- 
cert, to  be  given  about  the  15th  December,  probably  in 
Tremont  Temple,  without  an  orchestra,  the  programme 
will  include  the  Bach  cautata  and  a  choice  collection 
of  part-songs  and  glees  for  mixed  and  female  voices. 
Schumann's  Faust  will  be  presented  at  the  last  concert 
of  the  season. 

The  Boylston  Club,  at  their  first  concert,  Novem- 
ber 17,  will  present  several  new  works,  includino-  a 


quintet  for  strings  and  pianoforte  by  Hermann  Goetz, 
a  Kyrie  Eleison  by  Robert  Franz,  a  short  motet  by 
Bach,  new  part-songs  by  Rlieinberger,  Loewe.  Rubin- 
stein, Vierling,  Eitner  Kiickeu  and  others.  The  part- 
songs  embrace  all  descriptions,  for  male,  female,  and 
mixed  choruses.  For  the  second  concert  there  will  be 
a  Paternoster  —  five-part  chorus  by  Verdi,  the  Hoff- 
man waltzes,  called  Romance  of  Love,  Seasons  of  the 
i'ear,  for  female  chorus  aud  solos,  by  Gade  a  short 
cantata,  new  and  exceedingly  choice  part-songs  for  the 
male  chorus,  and  other  part-songs  of  all  kinds  for  all 
the  portions  of  the  Boylston  Club.  The  club  have  under 
consideration  for  their  concert,  the  Faust  o(  Schumann 
or  the  Requiem  by  Brahms,  for  orchestra,  chorus  aud 
solo.  The  club  was  never  so  large  and  enthusiastic  as 
at  present.  The  associate  list  is  full  and  a  waiting  list 
as  well.  Mr.  Osgood  has  brought  a  fresh  stock  of 
songs  from  abroad,  and  the  club  and  their  friends  look 
forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the  coming  season. 

The  Handel  and  Ha\dn  Society  will  give  its  four 

concerts  in  Music  Hall.  Saint  Paul  has  been  selected 
for  Easter  Sunday.  The  following  vocalists  have  been 
engaged  for  The  Messiah,  December  2li:  Mi-s.  H.  F. 
Knowles,  Miss  Anna  Drasdil,  Mr.  W.  C.  Tower,  Mr. 
George  Henschel. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicacjo,  Oct.  30.  Since  my  last  note  to  the  Joxir- 
nal,  I  have  made  a  short  visit  to  Council  Bluffs  and 
Omaha,  and  perhaps  some  mention  of  the  musical  ac- 
tivity I  found  there  may  prove  interesting.  Culture 
and  progress  move  westward,  until  the  earth  is  encir- 
cled with  tliB  brightness  of  human  intelligence.  Thus 
even  art  is  progressive  in  the  far-away  places  of  the 
great  West.  I  must  confess  that  1  was  both  astonished 
aud  delighted  to  note  the  many  signs  of  development 
in  a  taste  for  music  that  were  being  made  manifest  in 
both  those  places.  The  trip  from  Chicago  is  a  pleasant 
one,  and  the  journey  far  from  wearisome.  The  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad  run  such  ele- 
gant sleeping-coaches,  aud  are  supplied  with  dining- 
cars  which  offer  bills  of  fare  most  tempting,  that  trav- 
elling seems  rather  a  luxury  than  a  task.  ludeed,  I 
never  was  upon  a  railway  that  seemed  so  pleasant  and 
comfortable. 

Council  Bluffs  is  a  little  city  that  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  The  high  bhiffs  that  nearly  surround  the 
business  portion  of  the  city  are  both  picturesque  and 
romantic.  They  are  very  high,  and  varied  in  forma- 
tion, like  mountain  ranges,  and  stretch  along  the  Mis- 
souri River  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  The  effect  of  the 
light  and  shade  at  sunrise,  or  at  the  early  evening 
hour  on  these  hills  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  view  from 
the  top  of  the  highest  of  them  extremely  diversified 
and  lovely.  The  little  city  has  many  of  the  comforts 
and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  the  East,  and  presents  a 
scene  of  constant  activity.  Musically,  I  find  there  is 
much  taste,  and  no  small  amount  of  talent.  I  saw 
the  little  house  in  which  Miss  Faimie  Kellogg,  now  of 
Boston,  used  to  live,  and  I  felt  proud  of  the  talent  aud 
energy  that  could  force  its  way  to  a  public  recognition, 
even  when  starting  from  a  simple  home  in  the  far  West. 
It  was  an  example  of  what  may'  be  m:ule'  of  a  gift, 
when  its  possessor  has  power  of  will  to  overcome  diffi- 
culty in  its  many  forms.  The  light  of  talent  will  find 
its  true  [ilace  in  which  to  shine,  whenever  it  has  pur- 
pose and  true  ambitiou  for  its  actuating  forces.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  through  the  influence  and  energy 
of  Mrs.  F.  F.  Ford,  and  other  helping  musical  people, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  accomplished  for  classi- 
cal music  in  this  city.  Mrs.  Ford  has  a  school  for  music, 
and  has  often  engaged  artists  to  come  there  and  give 
song  and  pianoforte  recitals,  that  her  pupils  might  learn 
to  enjoy  good  music,  and  to  have  that  appreciation  that 
comes  from  understanding  art  in  its  higher  forms. 
Miss  Nellie  Stevens,  a  very  deliglitful  pianist,  spent  a 
short  time  in  this  city,  aud  did  much  to  cultivate  auiong 
the  young  people  a  love  for  the  good  compositions  of 
the  worthy  masters.  Miss  Stevens  has  won  a  lasting  ad- 
miration for  her  fine  playing.  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews, 
of  this  city,  has  also  visited  Council  Bluffs  and  given 
lectures  ujjon  musical  subjects. 

In  Omaha  I  found  a  number  of  cultivated  amateurs 
and  teachers  who  were  earnest  in  working  lor  what 
is  good  in  art.  There  are  music  stores  that  seem  to 
do  a  good  business,  and  also  musical  societies  that 
bring  out  choral  works;  and  thus  there  is  a  foundation 
for  a  constant  and  healthy  progress  in  these  little  cities 
of  the  West.  I  can  but  regard  every  sign  that  shows 
the  advancement  of  culture  aud  a  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful, either  in  art,  music,  or  nature,  as  something  worthy 
of  eneouragemeift  and  praise,  and  I  transmit  my  few 
words  of  description  to  the  Journal,  that  these  worthy 
people,  who  are  working  for  art,  may  know  that  their 
efforts  will  always  find  recognition  in  the  East.  Art 
knows  no  country  nor  place,  but  makes  her  home 
wherever  the  creative  power  of  man  can  mould  nature 
into  forms  of  the  beautiful.  Refiective  thought  opens 
the  way,  and  the  ideal  takes  a  positive  shape,  when 
man  directs  with  reason  and  taste. 


In  our  own  city  there  has  been  very  little  of  moment 
in  a  musical  way.  A  large  organ  has  been  placed  in 
our  new  Music  Hall.  It  was  formally  opened  by  a 
concert  in  which  Mr.  H.  Clarence  Eddy  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Carrell  were  the  organists.  Being  out  of  town  I  did 
not  hear  the  concert,  and  must  reserve  my  account  of 
the  organ  until  another  time. 

Musical  matters  are  to  be  somewhat  quiet  until  after 
the  election,  when  our  concerts  will  begin  with  a  rush. 
1  trust  that  we  shall  be  compensated  for  our  long  vaca- 
tion, and  that  our  season  will  be  rich' in  good  music. 

C.  H.  B. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct.  27.  The  local  concert  sea- 
son is  now  fairly  begun.  The  Heine  Quartet  have 
begun  their  series  of  chamber-music  recitals,  their  first 
programme  being  as  follows: 

1.  String  Quartet,  Op.  4i,  No.  1,    .    .    .    .    Mendelssohn 

2.  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  Op.  13,    .    .    Kubinsteiu 

Misses  Mary  and  Lizzie  Heine. 

3.  Trio  for  Violin,  Viola    and  Violoncello,  Op.  9,  No.  1 

Beethoven. 

4.  Prize  Quartet  for  Piano,  Violin,  Viola  and  \'ioloncello. 
Op.  18,  (First  time  in  America) A.  Bungert 

These  young  players  have  improved  since  last  sea- 
son, and  the  series  promises  to  be  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  musical  life  and  culture. 

The  Musical  Society  has  given  its  first  concert,  — 
Raff's  Symphony,  "In  the  Forest,"  and  Dudley  Buck's 
"Golden  Legend."  Both  were  veiy  successfully  per- 
formed. The  orchestra  was  enlarged  to  si.^ty  per- 
formers, partly  by  bringing  players  from  Chicago,  and 
if  there  was  something  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
finish,  that  was  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected  from 
an  orchestra  unaccustomed  to  its  leader  and  to  one  an- 
other. On  the  whole  the  symphony  was  given  not  un- 
worthily, ditficult  as  it  is.  In  the  Golden  Legend,  both 
chorus  and  orchestra  went  well.  We  had  Miss  Annie 
B.  Norton  of  Cincinnati  in  the  part  of  Elsie,  to  our 
great  satisfaction.  Mr.  Max  L.  Lane,  a  new  comer 
here,  trained  in  Leipzig  and  Munich,  sang  the  tenor 
part  of  Prince  Henry.  He  has  a  pure,  sweet  voice, 
and  a  fine  method,  but  lacks  the  power  for  anything 
but  light  lyric  work.  The  contralto  and  bass  parts 
were  taken  by  Miss  Bella  Fink  and  Mr.  Edward  Nie- 
decken,  two  local  amateurs,  whose  work  was  entirely 
creditable.  Altogether,  the  concert  was  a  marked  suc- 
cess, and  shows  that  there  is  vigorous  life  in  the  old 
society.  J.  C.  F.  — 
♦ 

MUSIC    ABROAD. 

Leeds  Festival.  The  correspondent  of  the 
London  Musical  World,  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  11, 
(two  days  before  the  festival  began)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  the  week's  programme  : 

During  the  four  days'  proceedings  no  fewer  than 
seven  compositions  by  native  authors  will  be  per- 
formed, the  majority  of  them  works  of  high  pre- 
tensions. Taking  the  seven  in  order,  we  have,  first, 
a  cantata  by  Mr.  John  Francis  Barnett,  founded 
upon  Longfellow's  poem,  "  The  Building  of  the 
Ship,"  the  actual  words  of  which  constitute  its 
text.  This  is  set  down  for  performance  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  under  the  composer's  own  direction, 
and  will  be  followed  at  the  same  concert  by  Mr. 
Henry  Leslie's  part-song,  "  The  Lullaby  of  Life." 
Mr.  Walter  Macf arren's  overture.  Hero  and  Leander, 
a  work  not  unknown  to  London  amateurs,  holds  a 
conspicuous  place  in  Thursday  morning's  pro- 
gramme, having  as  its  companion  Sir  Sterndale 
Bennett's  favorite  pastoral.  The  May  Queen.  The 
most  captious  will  decline  to  dispute  the  proprietj' 
of  choosing  Bennett's  cantata,  the  claims  of  which 
rest  rather  upon  intrinsic  and  unchallengeabk-  merit 
than  upon  the  fact  that  our  late  regretted  master 
was  a  Yorkshireman,  and  composed  The  May  Queen 
for  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1858.  It  would  perhaps 
be  resented  in  some  quarters  if  I  were  to  claim  as 
an  English  oratorio  damson,  written  by  the  natu- 
ralized Englishman,  George  Frederick  Handel,  and 
set  down  for  performances  on  Thursday  evening. 
Passing  this  by,  I  find  in  the  selection  for  Friday 
morning  a  new  musical  sacred  drama.  The  Martyr 
of  Antioch,  the  music  composed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sul- 
livan, who  has,  also,  with  tlie  help  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  adapted  the  words  from  Dean  Milman's 
poem  of  the  same  name.  It  is  so  long  since  Mr. 
Sullivan  produced  a  work  of  this  character,  that 
considerable  interest  is  naturally  felt  in  the  present 
effort,  the  fate  of  which,  however,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  assume.  Enough  that  The  Martyr  of  Anti- 
och contains  a  good  deal  of  bright,  picturesque,  and 
effective  music,  and  such  music  as  ought  to  meet 
with  instant  favor  on  Friday.  The  other  English 
pieces  are  a  new  overture,  entitled  Mors  Janua  Vita, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Wingham,  and  a  part-song,  "  The 
Better  Land,"  in  which  the  Leeds  chorus-master 
(Mr.  Broughton)  displays  his  skill  as  a  writer  for 
the  voices  he  so  well  knows  how  to  train.  Turning 
from  these  native  productions  to  the  representation 
of  universal  art,  I  find  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  Mo- 
zart's Symphony  in  G-minor,  Weber's  overture  to 
Oberon,  Mendelssohn's  psalm,  "  When  Israel  out  of 
Egypt  came,"  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony  and 
Mass  in  C,  Schubert's  "  Song  of   Miriam,"  Cheru- 
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bini's  overture  to  Anacreon,  Bach's  cantata,  0  Light 
Eceiiasting,  Raft's  Symplioiy,  Leonore,  Spohr's  Last 
Judgment,  and  the  first  two  parts  of   Haydn's  Crea- 
.  tion. 

The  soloists  in  Elijah,  with  wliich  tlie  festival 
opened  on  Wednesday  morning,  Oct.  13,  were  Mmes. 
Albani,  Osgood,  Patey  and  Trebelli,  Mr.  Maas  and 
Mr.  F.  King.  —  Of  Mr.  Barnett's  new  cantata,  given 
in  the  evening,  the  same  writer  says  : 

Mr.  Barnett  has  preserved  the  chn.racteristies  which 
distinguisli  its  predecessors.  This  was  to  he  expected, 
since,  even  if  the  composer  had  a  tendency  towards 
varied  style,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  be  restrained 
by  the  reflection  that  it  is  safer  to  go  upon  lines  already 
approved  by  the  arbiters  of  success.  The  Ancient 
Mariner  pleased  greatly,  and  Paradise  and  tJie  Peri 
was  received  with  api^lause.  Why,  then,  should  Mr. 
Barnett  essay  a  "  new  departure,"  destined  most  likely 
to  end  in  the  trouble  a  man  often  brings  upon  himself 
when  he  opposes  his  own  instincts,  and  does  violence 
to  his  nature  ?  Our  composer  is  much  too  wise 
for  any  such  course.  As  he  feels  and  speaks  in  his 
first  cautata,  so  he  feels  aud  speaks  in  the  third,  while 
in  both  he  is  equally  honest  and  equally  able.  We 
recognize  at  once  the  familiar  features.  The  hand 
may  be  the  hand  of  Coleridge,  or  Moore,  or  Longfel- 
low, but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  John  Francis  Barnett, 
and  a  gratified  public  welcome  its  pleasing  accents. 
What  if  the  utterances  of  the  voice  do  not  startle  or 
puzzle?  The  vast  majority  of  us  do  not  want  to  be 
startled  or  puzzled.  Tlungs  with  this  tendency  are 
met  plentifully  in  the  matter-of-fact  world,  and  ordi- 
nary folk  have  no  desire  to  run  up  against  them  when 
seduced  by  music  into  a  world  which  is  ideal.  Be- 
sides, hoic  pleasant  it  is  in  tliis  time  of  imiversal  dis- 
tortion to  meet  with  a  composer  not  ashamed  of  Iiis 
01C71  honest  face  /  Composers  there  are,  it  is  true,  who, 
by  long  and  rapt  contemplation  of  a  great  master,  have 
been  gradually  "  changed  into  the  same  image,"  and 
Ml-.  Barnett  may  have  looked  to  some  such  effect  upon 
the  beautiful  face  of  Mendelssohn.  But  in  these  cases 
there  is  no  pretence.  The  expression  of  the  idol 
becomes  the  expression  of  the  worshipper  by  force  of 
a  natiu'al  aud  kresistible  law.  In  no  such  category 
can  we  place  the  musical  jugglers  who  go  about  wear- 
ing the  masks  of  better  men  than  themselves,  and 
who  are  ready  to  throw  down  one  counterfeit  present- 
ment, aud  take  up  another,  whenever  it  seems  likely 
that  the  change  will  attract  the  public  to  their  show. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  go  through  Tlie  Biiilding 
of  the  Ship  number  by  number,  nor  would  the 
result  of  such  endeavor  reward  its  toil.  Enough 
if  I  touch  upon  some  salient  points,  leaving  the  rest 
to  be  taken  for  granted  —  a  course,  by  the  way,  that 
involves  little  risk  when  the  work  concerued  is  one  of 
Mr.  Barnett's,  since  he  is  always  safe.  Our  composer 
uses  to  a  moderate  aud,  therefore,  endurable  extent, 
the  often  exaggerated  device  of  representative  themes, 
and  one  of  these  appears  in  the  orchestral  introduction, 
which  has  three  movements,  illustrating,  first,  sunrise 
on  the  seashore;  second,  the  aspirations  of  tlie  Youth 
to  the  hand  of  the  Master's  daughter;  third,  the  scene 
of  activity  in  the  Shipyard.  Its  principal  featui'e  is  a 
broad  and  fluent  melody  suggestiug  the  "  aspirations,'' 
and  destined  to  prelude  an  air  sung  by  the  "  Youth" : 
"  All !  how  skilful  girows  the  hand. 
That  obeyeth  Love's  command  !  " 
Mr.  Barnett  should  be  complimented  upon  the  discern- 
ment here  shown.  He  could  not  have  done  better  than 
connect  the  principal  subject  of  his  introduction  with 
the  governing  thought  of  the  poem  —  Love  inspires  and 
rewards  Labor.  That  the  piece  is  well  written  goes 
without  saying,  for  Mr.  Barnett  is  everywhere  known 
as  adeXt  handler  of  the  orchestra.  Another  represen- 
tative theme  apjiears  in  the  opening  recitative  of  the 
Merchant,  ''Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  Master!" 
and  several  times  re-appears  when  reference  is  made 
to  the  ship.  Following  this  are  two  or  three  numbers 
about  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak,  for  the  reason  that, 
while  free  from  anything  objectionable,  they  are  de- 
void of  elianicter.  Mr.  Barnett,  however,  should  not 
be  blamed  for  this,  the  fault  lying  with  words  which, 
to  the  musician,  are  colorless  aud  insignificant.  A 
much  better  result  is  attxiined  when  the  love  element 
comes  to  the  front.  This  lights  up  charmingly  some 
[lortions  ot  the  Ma.ster's  address  to  the  Y''outh,  wherein 
he  promise.^  Ills  daughter's  hand  on  the  day  of  the 
launching  of  the  .ship;  it  gives  beauty  and  interest  to 
the  mu.sic  descriptive  of  tlie  ilaideii's  appearance  as 
she  stnuds  at  her  fatlier's  door,  and  makes  instinct 
with  true  feeling  the  song  of  the  hapj^y  lover,  "Ah! 
how  .skilful  grows  the  hand."  The  song  is  an  exceed- 
ingly graceful  composition,  and  will  no  doubt,  become 
a  laviirite.  from  this  point  the  interest  of  tlie  music 
continues  some  time  nnab.atcd.  A  long  chorus,  "  Thus 
with  the  ri.sin"  of  the  sun,"  describing  the  life  aud 
bustle  of  the  shipyard,  though  by  no  meiins  elaborate 
in  structure,  is  recommended  by  well-sustained  vigor 
and  effeitive  climax;  while  the  admir;ible  contrast  of 
the  ML'iter's  cott-'igc  in  the  peaceful  evening  time,  as 
the  lovers  ."it  in  the  porch,  and  the  old  man  tells  them 
tales  of  the  sea,  hjses  nothing  by  .associiitioii  with  Mr. 
Barnett's  sympathetic  aud  uiiafTected  music.  The 
duet  for  soprano  and  tenor,  in  which  the  home  picture 
appe:irs,  ranks  among  the  best  things  in  the  work, 
being  none  the  less  entitled  Uj  its  place  on  account  of 
an  ijbhli'jiitii  U>t  Como  Inglcse,  which  is  an  independ- 
ent source  of  melodic  cliann.  Another  vi"orous  aud 
extended  Shipyard  chorus,  introducing  the  .SnipTheme, 
further  exemplities  Mr.  Barnett's  method  of  producing 
effect  by  simple  means;  after  which  comes  a  largely 


developed  scena  for  soprano,  "  To-day  the  vessel  shall 
be  launched."  Upon  this,  Mr.  Barnett  appears  to  have 
lavished  all  his  care,  with  considerable  success.  It  is 
not  his  fault  that  the  nature  of  the  subject  prevents 
him  from  appealing  to  our  deepest  emotions,  and  we 
may  fairly  wonder  that  so  much  has  been  done  with  a 
hard  and  dry  material.  The  description  of  the  wed- 
ding on  the  deck  of  the  as  yet  unlaunched  ship  brings 
in  a  more  serious  element,  and  the  composer  seizes 
upon  it  to  introduce  a  quasi-religious  chorus,  "The 
prayer  is  said,"  with  organ  accompaniment,  followed 
by  a  solo  for  the  Pastor,  having  a  tuneful  theme,  pres- 
ently combined  with  the  chorus  and  afterwards  made 
promiuent  in  the  finale.  The  actual  launch  of  the 
ship  is  happily  illustrated,  and  achieves  so  conspicuous 
a  m  usical  success  that  it  cannot  fail  to  call  up  hopes  of 
Mr.  Barnett  one  day  devoting  his  talents  to  a  strictly 
dramatic  subject.  'Those  who  know  the  finale  of  The 
Ancient  Mariner  will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  the  finale  of  the  new  cantata  is  au  elaborate  and 
studied  climax.  The  composer  tells  us  that  it  illus- 
trates ' '  the  scene  of  a  multitude  witnessing  a  vessel 
leaving  the  shore."  This  explains  the  opening  orches- 
tral passages  imitative  of  the  sailor's  cry,  after  which 
the  burden  of  the  pastor's  song  is  taken  in  full  choral 
harmony,  and  worked  out  with  ever  increasing  effect 
to  the  end. 

I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Barnett's 
cantata.  It  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  success,  to 
be  determined  by  the  general  voice,  and  deserves  con- 
sideration for  the  reason  that  it  supplies  the  public 
with  music  iu  which  there  is  nothing  open  to  objection 
from  the  most  fastidious  critic. 


Berlin.  At  the  Royal  Opera-house  Herr  Niemann 
selected  S'pontini's  Ferdinand  Cortez  for  his  first  ap- 
pearance this  season.  The  theatre  was  crowded  and 
Herr  Niemann's  recejjtion  enthusiastic.  Gluck's  Iphi- 
genie  in  Tauris,  after  :i  long  absence  from  the  boards, 
was  performed  on  the  Empress's  birthday.  Mme. 
Mallinger,  though  suffering  from  indisposition,  gave  a 
fine  renderiug  of  the  principal  female  character, 
especially  iu  the  second  and  the  third  act.  —  Franz  von 
Suppe's  Donna  Juanita  has  been  produced  at  the 
Friedrich-Wilhelmstadtisches  Theatre,  but  has  failed  to 
achieve  the  success  which  attended  his  former  works, 
Boccaccio  and  Fatinitza. — A  new  concert-hall,  the 
Winter  Garden,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Central  Hotel, 
has  been  opened.  For  size  and  magnificence  there  is 
no  other  concert-room  here  tliat-can  be  compared  with 
it.  —  Herr  Bitter,  Minister  of  Finance,  author  of  the 
well-known  work  on  Johanu  Sebastian  Bach,  and  a 
great  musical  amateur,  was  married  recently  to  Mile. 
Clara  Nerenz,  daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Nerenz. 
The  formal  betrothal  took  place  only  five  days  before 
the  marriage.  As  the  interval  fixed  by  law  had  not 
elapsed,  after  the  betrothal,  the  Emperor  grauted  a 
special  dispensation.  The  bridegroom  is  sixty-seven; 
the  bride,  thirtj'-seveu. — On  the  1st  inst.  Herr  Bilse, 
the  Hof-Musikdirector,  celebrated  his  fiftieth  profes- 
sional anniversary. 

Obekajimergau.  Following  the  system  hitherto 
adopted  in  Munich,  King  Ludwig  ordered  that  the  last 
performauce  of  the  Passion  Play  should  take  place 
with  himself  as  sole  auditor. 


Pesth.  The  Hungarian  Chamber  has  voted  the 
suppression  of  the  Government  grant  to  the  German 
Theatre.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  being  dissatisfied 
at  this,  has  ordered  the  subject  again  to  be  considered, 
and  that  German  artists  reduced  to  want  by  the  vote 
of  the  Chamber  shall  receive  assistance  froiii  his  pri- 
vate iiurse.    - 

Meikixgen.  At  the  Seventh  and  Non-Subscription 
Concert,  to  follow  the  series  of  Beethoven  Subscription 
Concerts,  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Hans  von  Bulow, 
at  the  Ducal  Theatre,  in  November  and  December,  the 
Ninth  Symphony  with  Chorus  will  be  performed  twice, 
an  interval  of  fifteen  minutes  for  refreshment  being 
allowed  between  the  two  performances! 


Vienna.  There  is  now  to  be  a  "Weber  Cyclus"  at 
the  Imperial  Opera,  including  Preciosa,  in  which  most 
of  the  characters  are  to  be  sustained  by  members  of 
the  Burgtheater  company.  Earyanthe  will  open  the 
Cyclus  at  the  end  of  the  present  month.  Baron  Diugel- 
stedt  has  resigned  his  post  as  manager.  — The  concerts 
of  the  Gesellschaftsconcerte  commence  on  the  14th 
November.  The  12th  April  is  fixed  for  the  Extraordi- 
nary Concert.  Mme.  Norman-Ne'ruda  plays  at  the 
first;  Herr  Auer,  from  St.  Petersburgh,  at  the  third; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Halle'  at  the  fourth;  The  Creation 
being  reserved  for  the  second.  Franz  Liszt  will  again 
be  invited  to  take  part  iu  tlie  "Extraordinary  Con- 
cert,'' on  April  12,  1881. —Herr  Joliann  Straii.ss  has 
achieved  a  decided  success  with  his  new  buffo  opera, 
iJas  Hpilxentuch  der  KOnigin.,  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien.  Book  and  music  pleased  much,  and  the  critics, 
headed  by  Dr.  Ed.  Hanslick,  all  speak  favorably  of 
this  latest  production  from  the  master's  pen.  'i'he 
music,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  in  "dance  form,''  is 
light,  pleasing,  and  melodious.  On  the  first  night  live 
pieces  were  encored. — Herr  Bachrich,  tenor,  and  Herr 
Hummer,  violoncello,  both  masters  ift  the  Conserva- 
tory, liave  seceded  from  Hellmesberger's  Ciuartet,'  and 
been  replaced  by  Ileneu  I,oh  and  Sulzer,  members  of 
the  orchestra  at  the  liupcri.'d  0|iera-hou.se.  The  Quar- 
tet Evenings  of  Herren  liadnicky.  Siebert,  Stecher, 
and  ItreLschmann,  will  be  continued  this  winter,  and 
will  take  place  at  the  Bijsendorf  liooms.  —  Mr.  George 
Grove  was  here  a  short  time  since  on  matters  con- 
nected with  Schubert. 


By  his  new  engagement  as    Capellmeister  at 

the  Imperial  Opera-house,  Hans  Richter  is  granted 
two  months  additional  leave  of  absence  in  order 
that  he  may  conduct  his  concerts  in  London.  The 
months  selected  are  May  and  June,  the  Italian  sea- 
son here.  Herr  Jahn,  Capellmeister  at  Wiesbaden, 
succeeds  Baron  Dingelstedt  as  artistic  manager. 
A  new  ballet,  Der  Stock  im  Eisen,  has  proved  a  hit. 
It  has  a  great  advantage  in  being  founded  on  a 
legend  connected  with  a  famous  wooden  block  — 
at  the  corner  of  the  Karnthnerstrasse  —  in  which 
now,  as  for  ages,  every  wandering  Bursche  who 
passes  through  the  Austrian  capital  drives  a  nail. 
The  custom  is  somehow  or  other  connected  with 
the  adventures  of  a  smith's  apprentice,  who,  after 
making  a  compact  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  on 
the  usual  condition,  of  course,  for  the  Prince's  aid 
in  producing  a  master-piece,  eventually  ignores  the 
bargain,  gives  his  demoniacal  acquaintance  a  sound 
thrashing,  and  leads  home  his  bride,  the  reward  of 
the  master-piece  aforesaid,  in  triumph.  Composer, 
scene-painter,  costumer,  and  carpenter  have  done 
wonders  in  aiding  tlie  ballet  master,  and  the  public 
are  in  ecstacies.  A  true  "  Wiener  Kind  "  loves  a 
good  ballet. 


London.  The  removal  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  from  Exeter  Hall  to  St.  James's  Hall  has  in- 
volved a  re-arrangement  of  their  orchestra;  but 
though  reduced  in  numbers,  the  committee  believe 
that  this  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the 
new  conditions  under  which  the  society  will  now 
be  carried  on.  The  prospectus  for  the  forty-ninth 
season,  1880-81,  announces  nine  concerts,  commenc- 
ing on  December  .3,  with  a  programme  of  three 
works  which  have  not  been  performed  for  some 
years,  viz. :  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  and  Mendels- 
sohn's Lauda  Sion  and  Christus.  The  Christmas 
performance  of  21ie  Messiah  will  take  place  on 
December  17.  Among  the  works  to  be  performed 
during  the  season  will  be  found  Handel's  coronation 
anthem,  "  The  King  shall  rejoice,"  and  oratorio, 
Samson ;  Mendelssohn's  Athalie,  Hymn  of  Praise, 
and  Elijah  ;  Cherubini's  Requiem :  Benedict's  St. 
Cecilia;  Costa's  Naaman ;  and  Rossini's  Sto6a(  Ma- 
ter and  Moses  in  Egi/pt.  The  band  will  still  com- 
prise the  most  eminent  performers  in  the  musical 
profession.  The  artists  already  announced  are 
Mmes.  Sherrington,  Anna  Williams,  Osgood,  Mar- 
riott, C.  Penna,  Enequist,  and  Jones  (sopranos) ; 
Mmes.  Patey,  Enriquez,  Hancock,  and  Orridge 
(contraltos)  ;  Messrs  Vernon  Rigby,  Edward  Lloyd, 
Maas,  Wells,  and  Cummings  (tenors) ;  Messrs  Sant- 
ley,  Bridson,  King,  Hilton,  and  C.  Henry  (basses). 
Mr.  Willing  continues  his  post  as  organist,  and  Sir 
Michael  Costa,  whose  great  abilities  have  for  the 
past  thirty-three  years  been  exerted  on  behalf 
of  the  society,  will  still  fulfil  the  important  duties 
of  conductor. 

Herr  Brahms  has  juse  completed  a  new,  his  third, 
orchestral  symphony,  which,  considering  that  about 
half  a  dozen  serial  orchestral  concerts  are  to  be 
given  in  London  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
it  is  hoped  we  shall  soon  hear  in  London.  He  lias 
also,  during  his  holidays,  written  an  overture  (one 
account  says  two  overtures)  .and  a  pianoforte  trio, 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  will  doubtless  secure. 


Rome.  One  of  the  most  impertinent  feats,  of  the 
irascible  composer,  Wagner,  is  reported  from  Rome. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Palestrina  festival,  the  commit- 
tee sent  invitations  to  the  most  eminent  musicians  to 
send  in  some  suitable  compositions.  Gounod,  Verdi, 
Amhroise  Thomas  aud  others  cheerfully  promised  to  do 
homage  to  tlie  "  Priuce  of  Music; "  but  Wagner  could 
not  do  a  graceful  action;  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  greatest 
of  Palestrina's  works,  the  world-famed  "Missa  Papa; 
Marcelli,"  to  the  festival  committee.  In  this  copy  he 
had  erased  all  the  original  annotations  relating  to  time, 
pianos,  crescendos  and  fortes,  and  corrected  them  by 
his  own  interpretation  of  the  venerable  work.  The 
insult  flung  in  the  face  of  the  festival  committee  will 
be  properly  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  music  lias  been  suug  iu  Rome  tor  three  hundred 
years. 

Paris.  The  chief  novelties  announced  by  M,  Col- 
onue  at  the  Paris  Chatelet  concerts  are  a  "Suite  Al- 
ge'rienne,"  by  M.  Saint-Saijus,  a  violin  concerto  by 
Lalo,  a  piano"  concerto  by  M.  Godard,  aud  M.  Duver- 
noy's  cantata,  "  La  Tenipcte.''  The  concerts  begin  Oct. 
24.  M.  Pasdeloup  announces  a  series  of  historical  con- 
certs of  works  by  French  composers,  from  Lully  to  the 
present  time,  anil  works  now  to  Paris  by  the  Russian 
composers.  Glinka,  Dargomijsky,  Rubinstein,  Seroff, 
Tscliaikowskv,aiid  Riuisky-Kor,s!ikoff,and  by  the  Italian 
writers,  Verdi,  Boito,  and  Poncrldelli.  M.  Pasdelonp 
also  proposes  anollicr  .attempt  to  popularize  the  works 
of  the  German  school  in  I'ari.s,  and  to  produce  com- 
positions by  Wagner,  Brahms,  Raff,  and  Goldmark. 


hv.iv/.ia.  The  Gewandthaus  concerts  began  on  the 
7th,  with  a  iiertormauce  of  Bach's  Suite  in  1)  for  string 
quartet  and  wind,  and  Goldmark's  Violin  Concerto, 
played  by  Lauterbach,  of  Dresden. 
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M^SS  EDITH  ABELL, 

-''-'      After  several  ee:is^nis  of  study,  teaching,  and  singing 
in  i;urojjO.  U:is  retnrned  to  Boston',  and  will  give  private 
and  class  i^essons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
KE.SIDENCE:  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


JlfR.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tkemont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

r-HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
^-'  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  .and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A^R.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 
PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONV,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (ofiE  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 
J[fISS  MARY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER. 

Address:     O.  DITSON  Sf  Co.,  Boston. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 


VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

L'oin}iOsecl  of  the  Neree-Givinrj  Prineiple.'s  of  the  Ojc-Br,iiit  atul  Wheat-Germ. 

Physicians  have  prescribed  .SOO.OOO  packages  with  the  best  results  in  all  forms  of  impaired  vitality,  mental  ex- 
haustion, or  weakened  digestion.  It  is  the  best  preveiitU-c  of  consumption  and  all  diseases  of  debility.  It  gives 
strength,  rest,  anil  sleep  to  infants,  children,  and  adults,  by  feeding  the  brain  and  nerves  with  the  food  they  actually 
require.    For  sale  by  1  >ruggists  or  mail,  SI.OO.  F.  CROSBY,  664  &  666  SiXt'l  Ave.,  New  York. 


'PUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Teemont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  and  5  o'clock. 


M^- 


G.    W.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOR  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 

■will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

1111  (.A.)  Tkk.miint  St.,  Kooji  02. 


Q  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1S70-1873,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156TREMONT  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Chukch.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons*. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL    CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


7"    P.    CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

'^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

J^RS.    WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

y£R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 

]\^R.   JUNIUS   W.    vV/ZZ  (Leipsic,  iS5otoiS6j), 
■'■'■'■    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 

_  Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin,  and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 

IV/flSS  LUCIE  HOMER,  ~~ 

■'■'■'■  Pupil  of  Mad.-inie  \  iardcit  Garoia, 

Receives  pupils  in  Singing  and  the  Cultivaiion  of  the 

Voice,  at 

No.  747  Tkemont  Street,  Bo.ston. 


■^R.  B.  J.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  CmcKEraNG  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

^ERNHARD  LISTEMANN  ,  " 

Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


J\^ISS  HELEN  D.  OR  VIS, 

TEACHER  OF  THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.).  .Tainaica  Plain. 

References :  B  J.  LANG,  J.  S.  Dmight. 


J\^R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  "'re.mont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINoiNG,  ORATORIO,  AND   OPERA. 
«ir^   C.  D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

^DWARD  B.  PERRY, 

PliVNO   SOLOIST   AND   TEACHER. 

■will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  afti  r  September  10th  at  the 

Artist  (4iiii.i.  Koo.^i.s,  15.si  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


fARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

^  CONCERT  PIANIST  AND   TEACHER, 

ji^ddress  PETEltSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

LTii  and  I!;-]  UuLUjfEUs  Ave.vu!-;,  Bustun,  Mass. 


]\^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 

IvfADAME  RUDERSDORFF,  ^ 

■''■^  so  BOVLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 

Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  ( Mondays  excepted),  -where  arrangements  for  PI ANO- 
FORTE  AND   ORGAN   LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 

^  B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  VOCALCULTURE,  READY       , 

READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


U/ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND   TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


J-J^  L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  S,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Po7-pora,  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil  0/  Correlli,  Arihursort,  Mines.  Arnault  and Motte. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


Jf^YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 

^   B.   WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONV, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
IJ/ILLIAM  j7 WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

CARL  ZERRAllN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,   Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    ael    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

T,.„,„o./ Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

1.EADERS  .  J  Qj,,,^^jj_.^      _ CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
1^^  This  Department  has  cliarge  0/  all  the  Pianos  used  itt 
the  Pitblic  Schools  0/ Boston. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  D WIGHT,  Editor. 

In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  IVIusic  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive  ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;"•  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  autliority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  co?itents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature ;  including  from  time  to  time  :  — 

1.  Critical  Revie'ws  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  Ne-w  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  Ne^ws,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly;  price  of  subscription,  §2.50  per  year,  in  advance; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  g2o.oo,  and  an  e-xtra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


OLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly J5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  AND  Surgical  Journal  6.75  "        " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  " 

*  T/ie  Atlantic  portraits  ^LONGFELLOW,  BRYANT,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  -will  be  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additional. 

J^=  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  JOURNAL  OF  MusiC  will  be  sent  to  any  address  an  applicatiim. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  LORING's,  369  Washington,  Si.,  Boston. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

By  William  Pole,  F.  K.  S.     Vol.  15  of  "The  Pliil- 
osoplucal  Library."    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  So.&O. 


Dr.  Pole  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  Under 
the  head  of  "The  Material  of  Music,"  he  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general,  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  musical  sounds,  and  the  theoretical 
nature  of  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments.  In  Part 
II.,  "  The  Elementary  Arrangements  of  the  Material," 
are  treated  the  general  arrangements  of  musica 
sounds  by  steps  or  degrees  ;  musical  intervals  ;  history 
of  the  musical  scale  ;  the  theoretical  nature  of  the 
diatonic  scale  in  its  ancient  form  ;  the  ancient  modes  ; 
modern  tonality  ;  the  modern  diatonic  scale  as  influ- 
enced by  harmony ;  the  chromatic  scale  ;  time, 
rhythm,  and  form.  In  the  "Structure  of  Music,'' 
Part  in.,  the  author  takes  up  the  subjects  of  melody, 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  devoting  five  chapters  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  topic.  For  the  thorough 
musical  student  the  volume  will  possess  extraordmaiy 
interest  and  v.alue.^  iJosJon  Transcript. 


Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
HOUGHTON,  jaFFLESr  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


*^*Por  sale  by  all  Booksellers, 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 


Xlie  fact  tliat  already  about  70,000  Cabinet  or 
J*at'lor  Organs  are  yearli/  sold  -in  tJie  United 
States  {nearly  twice  as  many  as  of  -piano-fortes) 
attests  their  (/rowing  popularity. 


THE  RNER  DRAWING  ROOM  STYLES, 

MASON  &   HAMLIN 
CABINET  ORGANS. 

Comparatively  few  musicians,  even,  have  kept  pace  witli 
recent  improvements  in  reed  instruments  and  are  fully 
aware  of  tlie  excellence  now  attained  in  tlie  finer  styles, 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  ]Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ 
Co.  are  quite  unrivaled.  These  styles  must  not  be  judged 
by  the  small  organs  so  largely  sold,  which  they  greatly 
excel.  It  is  principally  these  finer  styles  which  have  won 
for  the^ilason  &  Hamlin  Organs  the  extraordinary  dis- 
tinctions awarded  them  at  EVEKY  GKEAT  WORLD'S 
XN'DUSTRLVL  EXHIBITION  AKD  COMPARISON  OF 
THE  BEST  PRODUCTIONS  OF  ALL  NATIONS  FOR 
THIRTEEN  YEARS;  being  the  only  highest  awards  to 
any  American  organs  at  any  one.  It  is  one  of  these  which 
led  Dr.  Feanz  Liszt  to  characterize  the  Mason  &  Hamlin 
Organs^not  only  as  "  matchless,"  hut  as  "  unrivaled,"  and 
whichjled  the  distinguished  Otto  Xarwekka.  of  Berlin, 
to  declare  them  "the  most  excellent  of  instruments," 
adding:  "They  are  capable  of  giving  the  finest  tone  color- 
ing; and  no  other  instrument  so  enraptures  the  player." 
Theodore  Thomas  testifies  that  musicians  generally 
rank  these  organs  very  high,  far  above  all  others,  in  which 
opinion  he  himself  fully  concurs.  Ole  Boll  found  them 
so  superior  as  to  draw  from  him  the  declaration  that 
"Their  fine  quality  of  tone  is  in  contrast  with  that  of 
other  reed  organs."  The  distinguished  tenor,  Italo  CAnr- 
PAXINI,  in  a  note  to  the  manufacturers,  as  he  was  about 
leaving  this  country  recently,  wrote:  "Having  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  and  use  your  organs,  while  singing  in 
your  countrj-.  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  their  ad- 
mirable qualities.  Tliey  excel  all  similar  instruments  of 
which  1  have  any  knowledge.  But  you  have  better  proof 
f'l  my  opinion  of  them  than  even  this  expression,  in  the 
tact  that  I  have  just  purchased  one  to  take  with  me  to 
Italy."  Hundreds  of  similar  opinions  from  distinguished 
musicians  have  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turers. 

A  recent  beautiful  invention,  which  the  i\rason  &  Ham- 
lin Co.  are  now  introducing,  greatly  improves  the  key 
action  of  such  instruments,  lightening  the  touch,  hereto- 
fore difRcult  when  many  stops  were  used,  one-half,  and 
atill  more  improving  it  in  other  respects. 

THE  FINER  DRAWINO-ROOM  STYLESof  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs  are  furnished  in  cases  of  Black  Wal- 
>'fT,  Mahogaxy,  A-sh  and  Eik^xized,  jdain  to  very  ele- 
gant, some  with  pipe-organ  tops.  They  have  from  thir- 
teen to  TWENTY-TUUEE  ST*^1'H;  SOme  with  TM'O  iIA>UAL9 

and  FULL  pedal  uase.  Net  I'iiiCES  are  from  §200  to 
§900. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Co.  also  manufacture  a  variety  of 
styles  of  fine  organs  for  churches  wberc  greatest  power, 
as  well  as  variety  is  required;  they  also  regularly  make  a 
large  variety  of  small  organs,  from  551  up;  all  of  which 
are  of  very  highest  excellence.  Organs  arc  furnished  for 
monthly  or  quarterly  payments,  $5  and  upwards. 

ILLU-STUATED  CAT-u.oot'Ks,  '.'/I  pp.,  4to,  witii  priccs  and 
circulars  contaiDing  much  useful  information,  sent  free. 

We  e»peci€illy  invite  ail  persons  taking  any  interest  in 
auch  matter*  to  visit  our  wareroomn  and  examine  theim 
organs.    Jt  is  aliratjA  ajtUji-iurf.  (o  txhihlt  tlcm. 

MASON..&  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

151  Tremont  .St.,  BOSTON;  ■)(!  Jjist'I'ourlceijth  .St.  rCnion 
Square),  XEW  YOKK;  149  Waeaah  Ave.,  CHICAaO. 


OBER'S 

Restaurant  Parisien, 

4  Winter  Place,  Boston. 

RESTAURANT  A  LA  CARTE, 

LUNCH  CCUNTER, 

FANCY  CYSTERS, 
"     PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS. 

Table  d'hote  dinner,  from  i  to  4  o'clock,  75  cents. 

This  place,  of  over  tTventy  years'  standing,  where  French 
cooking  par  excellence  is  made  a  specialty,  combining  a 
first-class  Kestaurant  with  Lunch  and  Oyster  Counter  for 
prompt  service;  also.  Private  Dining  Booms  for  families  or 
parties  after  concert  or  theatrical  performances,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  patronage  of  connoisseurs  of 
good  cooking. 

WINE  ANO  CIGARS  of  my  own  importation. 
Open  till  12  o'cloch,  F.  M, 

LOUIS  P.  OBER,  Proprietor. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Tlie  Stllltvater  Tragedy, 

A   Novel.     By  Thojias   Bailey  Aldeich,    author  of 

"Prudence  Palfrey,"  "JVIajorie  Daw,"  etc.  1  vol.  12mo. 

S1.50. 

In  this  novel  Mr.  Aldrich's  power  and  charm  as  a  story- 
teller are  shown  most  attractively.  The  life  and  charac- 
ters of  a  New  England  manufacturing  town  are  dejjicted 
with  singular  accuracy  and  felicity;  the  smouldering  dis- 
content among  working-men  and  the  strike  in  which  it 
culminated,  are  portrayed  with  admirable  skill;  while 
the  tragedy  itself,  the  unraveling  of  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding it,  and  the  love  which  illuminates  the  whole 
story,  are  described  with  the  firm  and  delicate  touch  in 
which  Mr.  Aldrich  is  almost  unrivalled.  Both  the  story 
and  the  exquisite  grace  and  skill  with  which  it  is  told, 
cannot  fail  to  make  it  very  popular. 

***  For  sale  hy  Booksellers.  Seat,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BosTOif. 


ALFRED  MUDGE  &  SON, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTERS, 

34  School  St.,  Boston,  3Iass. 

MUSICAL  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY. 


LONGFELLOW'S    POEMS. 

NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  EDITION  COMPLETE. 


This  magnificent  edition  of  Mr.  Longi-ellow's  Complete  Poetical  Works  is  just  finished. 
tains  : — 


It  con- 


A  fine  Steel  Portrait  of  Mr.  Longfellow. 

Thirty-four  Pull-page  Illustrations. 

Thirty-one  ai  tisiic  Titles  of  Subdivisions. 

Forty  Ornamental  Head  and  Tail  Pieces. 

Five  Hundred  and  Sixty-four  Additional  Illustrations  in  the  text. 

In  all,  the  loorlc  contains  Seven  Hundred  and  Ten  Illustrations,  every  one  of  which  ivas  drawn  and 
engraved  expressly  for  this  Edition. 

The  landscape  views  are  actual  transcripts  from  nature,  and,  like  the  ideal  subjects  and  orn.Tmental 
designs,  have  beeu  intrusted  to  the  best  artists  of  America,  who  have  cordially  and  unanimously 
cooperated  in  this  effort  to  produce  Mr.  Longfellow's  Poems  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  world-wide 
fame  they  enjoy.  Among  those  who  have  furnished  designs,  each  in  his  best  and  most  characteristic 
manner,  are  Aebev,  Barnes,  Boughton,  Brown,  Chcrch,  Colman,  .Jessie  Curtis,  Darlev 
Davidson,  Ehninger,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Fkedericks,  Gibson,  Gifeord,  Hensessy, 
Hitchcock,  Homer,  Hoppin,  Ipsen,  Johnson,  Key-,  LaFakge,  Martin,  McEntee,  JMerrill, 
MoRAN,  Perkins,  Eeiniiart,  Sciiell,  Siiapleigh,  Shirlaw,  Smillie,  Waud,  Whittredge, 
and  Wood. 

The  artistic  supervision  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  A.  V.  S.  Anthony,  the  well-known 
engraver,  who  iu  the  rendering  of  the  designs  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  best  American  en- 
gravers. 

The  work  is  better  than  was  originally  promised.  The  number  of  illustrations  is  ten  per  cent 
more  than  was  contemplated  at  first,  and  it  is  no  boastful  assumption  that  the  later  portion  is 
even  better  than  tlie  earlier.  Indeed,  the  aim  of  the  publishers  has  been  to  make  this  work  iu 
every  respect,  in  accuracy  of  text,  beauty  of  typography,  excellence  of  paper,  number  and  charac- 
ter of  illustrations,  and  in  mechanical  execution,  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  could  be  made  ;  so  that 
every  American  might  take  pride  in  it  as  a  national  tribute  to  a  poet  whom  America  delights  to 
honor. 

The  following  testimonials  indicate  that  this  attempt  has  been  completely  successful :  — 

The  publishers,  when  they  began,  determined  to  make  the  work  thoroughly  worthy  of  the  man 
whose  words  it  contains.  'J'hcy  have  richly  succeeded.  The  tinted  paper  is  of  the  finest,  the  typogra- 
phy was  never  exceeded  in  simple  beauty,  not  even  by  the  high-art  works  of  the  French  publishers, 
and  there  is  an  amazing  wealth  of  illustrations.  —  Philadeljihia  Press. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  while  the  work  was  appearing,  remarked:  "The  numbers  already  issued 
show  the  high  w.ater  mark  of  wood  engraving  in  this  country;  and  the  profusion  with  which  the 
illustrations  sprinkle  the  pages  is  the  best  proof  of  the  liberal  scale  upon  which  this  noble  tribute  to 
America's  most  ijopular  poet  has  been  planned." 

We  have  spoken  repeatedly  of  the  character  of  this  admirable  tribute  to  the  genius  of  America's 
favorite  poet.  Such  a  work  as  this  is  an  honor  to  the  country,  and  will  command  the  admiration  of 
all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  good.  —  New  York  Observer. 

We  do  not  believe  the  work  h.as  ever  been  surpassed,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  in  point  of  the 
beauty  both  of  its  typography  and  illustrations. —  Buffalo  Courier. 

We  know  of  no  more  perfect  specimen  of  book-making,  here  or  abroad,  no  volume  in  which  the 
work  is  more  thorough  in  all  respects  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  certainly,  among  all  the  books 
now  being  offered,  there  is  no  volume  which  can  make  a  more  acceptable  gift  to  a  person  of  taste 
and  refinement.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

The  most  sujierb  edition  ever  printed  of  the  works  of  any  contemporary  poet.  —  Norwich  Bulletin. 

Of  the  artistic  execution  of  this  work  wo  cannot  speak  in  too  large  praise.  All  is  simply  perfect. 
The  paper,  typography,  and  prosswork  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  cliallengo  the  admiration  of 
the  most  critical,  while  the  exceedingly  numerous  fine  engravings  are  wonders  iu  design  and  execu- 
tion. We  have  not  seen  ai  fine  a  book  as  this  from  tlio  American  press.  —  Episcopal  lityister  (Phila- 
delphia). 

This  work  was  published  in  30  Numbers,  largo  quarto,  at  50  cents  each.  The  entire  work  in  Num- 
bers, SI5  00.  These  are  bound  in  two  sumptuous  volumes;  price  of  the  sot  in  cloth,  $20.00;  in  half 
morocco,  S2G.00 ;  full  morocco,  $.30.00. 

•,«  The  work  is  sold  only  by  subscription.  Jt  can  be  procured  of  our  A/jents,  or,  when  they  cannot  be 
readied,  it  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO  FORTES 

Date  from  IS-iO,  and  uow  number  over  22,000,  They 
liave  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-orgauized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factoi^y,  completely  fitted  out 
vrith.  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAB  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  octaves,  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

FOR  1881  WILL   CONTAIN 

Serial  Stories, 

By  Elizabeth  Stciabt  Phelps,  author  of  '•  The  Gates 
Ajar,"  etc.;  Geokge  P.  Lathrop,  ,^utho^  of  "A  Study 
of  Hawthorne";  W.  H.  Bishop,  author  of  "Detmold"; 
W.  D.  HowELLS,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took," "The  Undiscovered  Country";  and  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  American,"  "The  Euro- 
peans," etc. 

Short  Stories  and  Slcetches, 

By  Haeriet  Beecher  Stowe,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Sarah 
Orne  .Iewett,  Coxstakce  Fenimore  Woolsox, 
Majrk  Twaix,  Eose  Terry  Cooke. 

Essays 
Ou  biographical,  historical  and  social  subjects,  by  Gold- 
"Wis  Smith;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  on  the  social, 
political  and  religious  life  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  William  M.  Eossetti,  on  "  The  Wives  of  the 
Poets";  John  Fiske,  on  the  "Early  Culture  Myths 
and  Folk-Lore  of  oiu*  Aryan  Ancestors";  E.  L.  Dug- 
dale,  on  "  The  Eelation  of  Society  to  Crime." 

The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of 
the  year  as  much  reading  as  is  contained  in  Twenty  Ordi- 
nary Volumes  of  300  pages  each. 

TER5IS:  SI. 00  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  free;  35  cents 
a  number. 

Eemittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or 
registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN"   1867. 

Not  more   than  from   tliree  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  TUorougli  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

■Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  NoTCmber, 
rebruary,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBUEG,  Director 


THE    CHICKERING 

PIANO. 

OVER    55,000    iVIADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  atUl  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive_u3e  of  first-class 
matSrials  and  workmanship  wiU  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED.  ^    ^^ 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANT  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERING-  &  SONS, 


136  Tremont  Street, 


BOSTON. 


130  Fifth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  Established  in  the  Eastekn  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public_and  private  uses. . 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTT  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  fuU  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN   THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

MA>?UFACTUEED  BY  THK  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Church  Street,  New  York. 

BKY  PROCESS  OF  COPYING. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Musicians  to  our  New  Method  of  CoPYrNG,  by  whicli  an  original  writing 
of  Music,  etc.,  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  the  expense  and  time  of  manuscript 
reduplication,  lithographing  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copying  hitherto  in  use.  To  Organists  and 
Leaders  of  church-choirs,  Orchestral  Conductors,- Band-masters,  musical  organizations,  and  musicians  generally  — 
all  who  have  any  use  for  duplicate  or  manifold  copies  of  music,  the  Hektograph  will  be  found  invaluable,  as  from 
one  original  copy  made  in  the  Hektograph  mk,  it  will  give  back  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  perfect  copies.  The  Hek- 
tograph is  already  in  use  by  manj'  of  our  most  distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  ConductorSj  and  Musical  Societies. 

We  are  prepared  to  suply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  and  also 
with  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

For  Prices  and  other  particulars,  send  for  Circular. 
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HOLIDAY  MUSIC-BOOKS. 


DITSON  &  CO.  call  attention  to  their  elegant  and 
useful  music  books,  suitable  for  presents,  and  especially 
to  tbelr  volumes  of 

BOUND  SSJEET  3IUSIC. 

Price  ofeacU  in  Cloth,  $2.50.  Fine  Gilt,  $S. 

The  following  are  collections  of  piano  music  only.  An 
equal  number  of  vocal  collections  are  published. 

THE  crUSTEK  OF  GEMS.  43  pieces  of  high  char- 
acter. 

G-EMS  OF  THE  DANCE.  79  of  the  best  pieces  of 
new  dance  music  by  the  most  celebrated  composers. 

GEMS  OF  STRAUSS.  80  splendid  and  brilliant  com- 
positions. 

PIANO-FOKTE  GEMS.    100  select  piano-pieces. 

HOME  CIKCLE.    Vol  I.    170  easy  pieces  for  beginners. 

HOME  CIRCLE.  Vol.  II.  112  pieces,  of  which  22  are 
for  four  hands. 

pARXOR  MUSIC.  2  vols.  12  easy  and  popular  pieces. 
REME  DE  LA  CREME.  2  Vols.  85  select  pieces 
of  some  difficulty,  suited  to  advanced  players. 

FOUNTAIN  OF  GEMS.    97  easy  and  popular  pieees. 

TFELCOME  HOME.    70  easy  popular  and  pieces. 

PEARLS  OF  MELODX.  60  pieces  of  moderate  diffi- 
culty. 

Pl-iNIST'S  ALBUM.    102  pieces.    Fine  collection. 

All  the  books  above  named  are  alike  in  size,  style,  bind- 
ing, and  price. 

OLIVER  DITSOA^  &  CO.,  Boston. 


1/ M  A  D D' 0  THROAT ^r^^-'^^'^'^^^^^^ inrj/s^?s?^,?L"i? 

rV    I  M    A*   r    r       X      ^•^^■^^^■^S.A.   infunt  or  adult,  and  invaluable  to  8in|««  and  speakera     Convenil,ft  S 


P.  O.  Box  2895,  New  York, 

"Z"/;?  Historji 
sent,  2?ost-2)a-id,  on  application. 


"The  HiMor,,  "f  ^^^oiKj^ost  and  Won,"  iy  Eev.  R.  W.  Knapp,  D.  D., 


TREMOFT    TEMPLE. 


Mr.  A.  W.  SWAN  will  give  a  series  of  four 

ORGAN  CONCERTS 

On  Friday  Afternoons,  November  £86,  Decemlier 
3,  10,  and  17,  at  3.30  o'clock. 

Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  principal  masio  stores 
and  at  the  hall. 

Season  Tickets  for  the  [four  concerts,  gl ;  single  tickets, 
50  cents  each. 


Musical  Works 


PUBLISHED  BY 

MACf^iE 


TO  SE  COMPLETED  12/  TSUEE  VOLUMES 

—  A  — 


MME.SERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 
178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  the  Opera  or 
Concert  Room. 


]\/[ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 

PIANIST, 
2/5  East  Tenlh  Street,  New  York  City. 


Q  A.  SHA  W,  Madison,   Wis. 

Compositions  Fubnished  foe  Special  Occasions. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


QEORGE    T.  BULLING. 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  HARMONY. 
Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 


dress, care 


AMEiticA^f  Art  Journal, 

23  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


MR.  C.  F.  WEBBER, 


14.9  A.  Tranont  Street,    ------    Hooni  44. 

Teacher  of  the 

DICTIONARY  of  MUSIC  AND  iUSICIAl^S,  '•  Physiological  Development  of  the  Voice  and  tiie  Art 


By  Eminent  Writers,  English.'  and  Foreign. 

Edited  by  George  Grove,  D.  C.  L.  Vol.  I.  A  to  Im- 
promptu. 8yo.  With  Illustrations  in  Music  Type  and 
Wood  Cuts.    Cloth.    S6.00. 

"  The  new  Dictionary  promises  to  be  by  far  the  best  of 
the  kind  in  English,  and  one  of  the  best  in  any  language. 
Quite  indispensable  to  musical  people  of  every  degree." 
—  New  York  IVibune. 

"  Promises  to  be  a  most  thorough  and  interesting  work, 
■n-hich  no  one  who  cares  to  understand  music  and  its  his- 
tory will  be  without."  —  Fortnightly  lievieiv. 

"By  far  the  best  (at  least  for  English  and  American 
readers)  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  language."  — 
Dwigkt's  Journal  of  Jlusic. 


MACMSLLAN  &  CO., 

22  Bond  Street,  ISew  York. 


NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Ropes. 

BREAK  BREAK J.  F.  Rudolphsen. 

LAST  GREETING H.  Levi. 

OH,  FISHER  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOitE .LBarnet. 

SPBISGTDLE B.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT..  Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 
Pablished  Ly 

CARL    PRUFER, 

54  West  Street,  Boston. 


of  Singing. 


le  Bernliard  Lislgmaiiii  Goficer!  Partf. 

B.  LISTEMANN,  F.  LISTEMANN, 

E.  M.  HEINDL,  ALEX.  HEINDL, 

JOHN  MULLALY,  H.  A.  GREENE, 

Accepts  engagements  for  Classical  and  IMiscellaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store   34  West  St.,  Boston 


VASSAR   COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  E.  L.  KIXTEK,  Director. 
An  ample  and  etficient  corps  of    Teachers.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  Pouglikeepsie. 
Catalogue  with  full  particulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Lait<;il,  tr!,n?latrid,  and  annotated  ijy 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 

lONDON  :  —  I-.eevcH.       NEW  YOKK.  —  SchubcrtU. 

■We  cordially  congratulate  Madame  Bitter  and  her  En- 
glish-speaking readers,  on  the  production  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  volume.  —  Ara,  London. 

There  arejtwo  innsical  writers  whose  works  and  names 
rank  with  ihfjuc  of  the  hij^hest  literary  authority,  such  as 
Matthew  .-Vmold  and  .Sainte  Beuve;  they  are  Itobert  Schu- 
mann and  I:icbard  Wagner. — Aation,  Saw  York. 


STORIES  AND  ROMANCES. 

By  HoEACE  E.  StniDER,  author  of  the  "  Uwellera  .In 
riTe-SJstere'  Court,"  etc.    SI  .2.5. 

CosTE:tT3.  —  leftover  from  the  Last  Centnry;  A  House 
of  Entertainment;  Accidentally  Overheard;  A  Hard  Jiar- 
ealn;  A  Story  of  the  Seige  of  Boston;  .Matthew,  iWark, 
Luke,  and  .John;  Bo  not  even  the  publicans  the  Same? 
JiotHXjy's  Business. 

Eight  stories  t^^ld  with  so  much  grace  and  humor  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  popular. 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Mrs.  Whitney's  Writings. 


Mrs.  ■Whitnet  has  succeeded  in  domesticating  herself 
in  ft  great  number  of  American  homes.  The  purity, 
Bweetnesfl,  shrewdness,  teudernesa,  humor,  the  elevated, 
but  still  homely  Christian  faith,  which  find  expression 
In  her  writings,  endear  her  to  thousands.— £.  P.Whipple, 

ODD,  OR  EVEN  ?    $1.50. 

Mrs.  Whitney  is  a  strong  writer,  and  in  this  book  has 
given  us  some  of  her  very  best  work.  —  Chicago  Tribum. 

Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood,    niustrated $1.50 

The   Gayworthys 1  W 

Xeslle  Goldthwatte.    lUustratsd 150 

Patience  Strong's  Outings l.BO 

Hitherto.     A  Story  o£  yesterdays 1.60 

KealFollis.    Illustrated 1.60 

"We  GlrlB.    AllomeStory.    Illustrated 1.60 

The  Other  Girls.     Illustrated 1-60 

Sights  and  Insights.     2  vols 3.00 

PanalcB  :  A  Volume  of  Poems 1.50 

•Just  How  I  A  Key  to  the  Cook-Books 1.00 

"  3aeh  books  as  hers  should  be  In  every  household,  to 
be  read,  loaned,  re-read,  and  re-loanod,  so  long  as  the 
leaves  and  cover  will  hold  together, —  not  holiday  vol- 
umes for  elegant  (juiet,  but  stirring  and  aggressive 
workH,  with  a  "  miKHion,"  which  is  to  make  the  world 
better  than  they  find  it.  —  EoMon  CornmonwtaiLk, 

•»•  For  iale  by  Booktellert.  Sent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  pricG  hy  the  Pul^tUhers, 

HOUGHTON,  MnTLIN  &  00,,  Boston,  Masa 


Calen&ac  of  tlje  St^u^icai  Ma^on, 


20, 


26. 


November,  1880. 
Miss  Maiy  Beebe'  s  Farewell,  at  the  Boston  Museum 

"Fatiuitza"  by  the  "Ideal"  Opera  Company. 
G.  W.  Sumner's  Concert,  with  the  Mendelssohn 
Concert  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club,  etc.,  in 

Robert's  Lyceum  Course,  at  Mu.sic  Hall. 
First  Concert  of  the  ApoUo  Club. 
27.   Concert  by  Miss  Josephine  C.  Bates,  pianist,  with 
G.  L.  Osgood,  and  G.  Dannreuther,  Mechanics' 
Hall. 
29,  First  Concert  of  the  ApoUo  Club  repeated. 
Quintet  Club,  at  the  Meionaon. 
Decembek,  1880. 

1.  First  Chamber  Concert  of  the  Euterpe,  by  the  Liste- 

mauu  Quartet,  at  the  Meionaon. 

2.  (At  3.  p.  M.)  Second  Symphony  Concert  of  the  Har- 

vardj Musical  Association.^ Carl  Zerrahn,  Con- 
ductor. 

■3.  Third  Philharmonic  'Orchestra  Concert.  B.  Liste- 
mann,  Conductor. 

4.   Complimentary  to  Wulf  Fries.    Horticultural  Hall 

7.  Last  Concert  in  Roberts's  Lyceum  Course.  Beet- 
horen  Quintet  Club  and  Temple  Quartet. 

9.   Testimonial  to  J.  S.  Dwight^  Music  Hall,  H  p.  m 

13.  First  Concert  of  the  Cecilia.    Tremout  Temple. 

16.  (3  p.  M. )  Third  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

17.  Fourth  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Concert. 

26.  First  Oratorio   performance  of  the  Handel  and 

Haydn  Society,  Music  Hall.     "Messiah."' 

27.  Opening  of    Season   (two  weeks)   of   Mapleson's 

Italian  Opera  troupe. 

29.  Matinee  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.    B.  Liste- 

mann.  Conductor. 

Januaiey,  1881. 

5,  Second  Euterpe,  Beethoven  Quintet  Club. 

6.  Fourth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 
20.   Fifth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 
2i.   Second  Cecilia  — P)'o&a6?(/. 

30.  Handel  and  Haydn:    Mozart's    Requiem;    Beet- 

hoven's Mount  of  Olives. 

Feeruaky,  1881. 

2.  Third  Euterpe.     Beethoven  Quintet  Club. 

3.  Si.xtb  Harvard  Symphony. 

4  and  9.   Second  Apollo  Concerts. 

17.  Seventh  Harvard  Symphony. 

March,  1881. 
3.   Eighth  (Last)  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

14.  Third  Cecilia  (P?-o6a;)Z7/). 

April,  1881. 

15.  (Good  Friday).     Handel  and  Haydn:  Bacli's  Pas- 

sion Music. 

18.  (Easter  Sunday).     Handel  and  Haydn   Society  : 

"St.  Paul."  •" 

May,  1881. 
3.   Fourth  Cecilia  Concert  (Probably). 


Harvard  Musical  Association. 
SECOND  SYiPHONY  CONCERT. 

Music  Hall,  Tlmrsday,  Dec.  2,  at  3  P.M. 


CAEL  ZERRAHN, 
Conductor. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
Violin  Leader. 

Pianist,   Mr.  M.IX  PIJJNEK,  of  New  York. 

His  first  appearance  here. 


Programme:  Symphony  in  C  (No.  ?.,  "Wullnier  Ed.), 
first  time,  Haydn;  Second  Piano  Concerto,  in  A,  first 
time,  Liszt;  Short  Symphony,  No.  2,  in  A  minor,  first 
time,  ,S'rtJH<-,S'agj!s,' Andante  spianato  and  Polonaise,  Op. 
2a,  Chopin;  Overture  to  "  Euryauthe,"  IFelier. 

Season  Tickets  (seven  concerts),  with  reserved  .seats 
97;  Single  ■■xdmission,  $1,  with  reserved  seat,  .¥1.26. 


MADAME  SEILER'S  SCHOOL, 

VOCt  ART&irsfHlMEIML  lUSIC. 

JllOJ  Maliiiit  St.,  I'hiUidvlithia,  I'a. 

As  the  enlargement  of  the  plans  and  aims  of  the  school 
brings  increased  duties  and  responsibilities,  Madame 
Seller  has  called  to  the  directorship  the  services  of  Mr.  S. 
11.  Blakeslec,  late  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  by  whoso 
management  it  is  believed  the  school  will  reap  new  re- 
wards. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Piano-Forte,  Violin,  and  nil  Or- 
chestral   Instruments,  Elocution,  Acoustics  aud 
Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Organs,  ilisthetics 
and  History  of  Music,  Oratorio,  Church  Music,  Kudenjeuta 
of  Music,  Sight  Reading.  Operatic  'J'ralnlng,  and' 
the  l-'rench,  German,  and  Italian  Languages. 
For  catalogue  containing  in]]  information, 
AddreHH,  S.  H.  15I,A  liX5SLI0i{,  Director, 

1104  Walnut  St.,  rhlla.,  Pa. 


November  20,  1880.] 
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SCHUMANN  ON  STRINGED  QUARTETS 
(I838).i 

THIED  QUAHTET  MOENINQ. 
(Continued  from  page  ITS.) 

W.  H.  Veit.  Second  Quartet  for  two  Violins,  Viola, 
and  Violoncello,  E  Major.  —  Opus  5. 

J.  F.  E.  SOBOLEWSKi.  Trio  for  Piano-forte,  Violin  and 
Violoncello,  A-fiat  major,  manuscript. 

Leopold  Fuchs.  Quintet  for  two  Violins,  two  Violas, 
and  Violoncello,  E-flat  major.  —  Opus  11. 

Our  third  meeting  was  quite  remarkably 
brilliant,  from  the  addition  of  a  pianist  and  a 
viola-jDlayer,  whom  we  found  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  a  piano-forte  trio  and  a  quin- 
tet ;  and  this  change  was  not  proposed  by 
me  without  other  reasons.  The  beautiful  can 
only  be  enjoyed  in  moderation,  and  I  could 
more  easily  spend  a  night  in  listening  to 
Strauss  and  Lanner  dance  music  than  to 
Beethoven  symphonies,  the  tones  of  which 
pierce  the  soul  until  its  wounds  ache.  And 
we  need  freshness  in  listening  to  quartets 
only,  if  not  an  especial  fondness  for  that 
species  of  composition  also.  Composers  al- 
ways go  away  after  the  first,  reviewers  after 
the  second  ;  it  is  only  the  patient  amateur 
who  can  support  a  third.  One  of  these  brave 
connoisseurs  told  me  that  he  had  been  once 
entirely  without  music  for  three  months,  and 
that  in  his  great  hunger  for  it  he  played 
quartets  on  his  first  visit  to  the  city  during 
three  consecutive  days.  "  To  be  sure,"  he 
added,  partly  in  excuse,  "  I  play  a  little  my- 
self, and  therefore  took  the  second  violin." 
So  we  introduced  a  little  variety  among  our 
quartets  ;  and  who  knows  whether  we  may 
not  admit  one  instrument  after  another 
among  us,  in  contrary  fashion  to  Haydn's 
well-known  symphony,  until  our  four-leaved 
clover  is  transformed  into  a  complete  orches- 
tra ?  For  the  present,  however,  we  are  quite 
satisfied,  especially  as  we  now  have  to  make 
our  reader  acquainted  with  several  delightful 
novelties. 

Some  German  towns  are  famed  for  their 
indifference  towards  persons  of  talent  resid- 
ing within  their  walls  ;  others  content  them- 
selves with  praising  their  resident  talent  when 
there  is  question  of  rivalry  with  other  towns  ; 
a  third  class  can  never  cease  boasting  of  its 
talented  sons  and  daughters.  Prague  belongs 
to  this  last  class.  Whatever  report  we  may 
happen  to  take  up  that  proceeds  from  Prague 
we  find  its  home  artists  treated  with  a  deli- 
cate respect,  an  almost  maternal  cordiality ; 
and  among  such  criticisms  we  are  sure  to 
meet  with  the  name  mentioned  first  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  And  as  even  the  field, 
merely,  which  the  young  composer  has  chosen 

1  From  Music  and  Musicians.  Assays  and  Criticisms, 
by  EoBEKT  Schumann.  Translated,  edited,  annotated  by 
Fanny  Eatmokd  Bitter.  Second  Series.  (New  York, 
Edward  Schuberth  &  Co.    London,  Wm.  Eeeyes.    1880.) 


to  display  his  talent  on,  proves  that  his  aim  is 
no  common  one,  I  listened  to  his  work  —  as 
one  should  listen  to  every  work  —  with  a 
favorable  preconceived  opinion.  The  score, 
neatly  written  in  a  refined,  musician-like 
hand,  enabled  me  to  unravel  the  web  still 
more  easily. 

A   tone   of  cheerfulness  and  contentment 
breatlies    through    this   whole   quartet ;  deep 
and  sorrowful  experience  seems  unknown  to 
the  young  composer  ;    he  stands  at  the  en- 
trance of  life  with  music  as  his  fair  compan- 
ion ;  the   work  sj)arkles   with  a   soft  glitter. 
Its  form  presents  no  remarkable  boldness  or 
novelty  ;  it   is   correct,   and   carried   through 
with  a   hand  already  experienced,  it  would 
appear.     The  harmonic  conduct  of  the  whole, 
as  well  as  of  separate  parts,  is  worthy  of  es- 
pecial praise  ;  a  clearer,  purer,  correcter  fifth 
opus  has  seldom  been  written.    And  from  the 
manner   in    which    the   composer   treats  the 
string  instruments,  it  is  plain  that  he  under- 
stands and  has  often  played  them.     I  might 
characterize  the  work  to  readers  who  have 
not  facilities  for  easily  obtaining  it,  as  stand- 
ing next  to  the  Onslow  quartet  in  manner ; 
certain  echoes  of    Spohr    have  become  com- 
mon 23roperty  in  this  form  ;  but  a  few  Auber- 
ian  passages,  appear  out  of  place  in  it.     After 
the  scherzo,  the  first  movement  is  most  to 
be  commended,  in  which  I  only  object  to  the 
retrogression  in  the  middle  as  too  straggling, 
too  little  interestmg ;  besides,  in  the  preced- 
ing working  up,  the  complete  minor  key  (E 
minor)  is  touched  on,  a  harmonic  succession 
that  we  find  almost  wholly  avoided  in  model 
works.       Yet    these    are    but    trifling  faults, 
scarcelj^  worth  mentioning  in  comparison  with 
the  counterbalancing  excellence  of  the  move- 
ment.    The  adagio  was  on  the  point  of  seem- 
ing monotonous  to  me,  when,  just  at  the  right 
moment,  the  composer  reintroduced  the  prin- 
cipal melody,  giving  to  it  an  altered,  exciting 
character.     This  determined  the  movement. 
The  first  part  of   the  scherzo   is  excellent, 
worked  out  artistically  and  industriously  ;  the 
trio  is  more  effeminate.     The  last  movement 
satisfies  me  the  least.     I  know  that  some  of 
the  best  masters  close   in   a   similar   merry 
rondo  style.     But   when  a  work  is  seriously 
and  energetically  taken  hold  of,  it  should  be 
ended  in  the  same  manner,  and  not  with  a 
rondo,    especially    with    one    the   theme    of 
which  reminds  too  strongly  of  a  familiar  Auber 
melody.     In  the  middle  he  tries  to  interest 
us  with  some  short  fugued  passages  (in  which 
firm  theorists  might  draw  his  attention  to  the 
false  entrance  of  the  comes);  but  I  never  had 
a  high  opinion  of  this  kind   of  work,  which 
does  not  venture  beyond  the  first  entrance  on 
the  fifth,  and  which  can  excite  learned  won- 
der in  none  save  amateurs.     Notwithstanding 
this  the  movement  is  pretty,  and  certain  to 
please,  if   well  played  in  public.     May  this 
composer    strive   ever   onwards    and    higher, 
and    on  novel  paths  !      He    has  already  ac- 
quired much,  and  is  sure  to  sustain  himself 
with  honor  on  broader  fields  of  battle. 

The  next  thing  we  played  was  the  above- 
mentioned  trio  by  J.  F.  E.  Sobolewski ;  and 
now  the  reader  must  depend  wholly  on  our 
opinion,  as  the  work   is  still  in  manuscript; 


and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  it. 
This  composer's  music  is  a  •  witness  to  the 
fact  that  he  lives  by  the  seashore  in  the 
North.  The  trio  is  different  from  all  others, 
original  in  form  and  spirit,  full  of  deep  mel- 
ody. It  may  be  often  heard,  well  played ; 
and  yet  it  does  not  produce  a  decided  effect ; 
like  the  whole,  it  seems  to  have  arisen  at  a 
time  of  crisis,  during  a  struggle  between  old 
.and  new  ways  of  musical  thought.  It  does 
not  appear,  either,  that  the  pianoforte  is  this 
composer's  instrument ;  he  writes  for  it 
'■  thanklessly "  enough,  my  pianist  thinks. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  to  decide  as  to 
what  degree  of  talent  this  composer  possesses 
from  a  single  trio,  especially  as  this  has  been 
written  a  long  time,  since  when  he  has 
brought  out  larger  works,  cantatas,  an  ora- 
torio, "  Lazarus,"  etc;  ^  But  we  doubly  re- 
spect him  as  critic,  in  which  capacity  he  is 
best  known  to  us,  since  we  learn  that  he  is 
also  a  poet  in  his  art. 

"We  next  turned  with  pleasure  to  the  quin- 
tet by  L.  Fuchs,  whose  compositions  we  made 
acquaintance  with  on  our  first  quartet  morn- 
ing, and  at  once  reported  in  our  paper.  I 
cannot,  unfortunately,  go  much  into  detail, 
as  I  have  not  the  score  at  hand,  and  some 
time  has  passed  since  the  morning  of  per- 
formance, while  only  the  general  impression, 
the  cheerful  mood  in  which  it  set  us,  remains 
behind.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  the 
addition  of  another  viola  at  once  alters  the 
eft'ect  of  the  string  instruments,  or  how  very 
different  is  the  character  of  the  quintet  from 
that  of  the  quartet.  The  middle  tints  have 
more  force -and  life;  the  single  parts  work 
better  together  than  masses  ;  if,  in  the  quar- 
tet, we  listen  to  four  separate  players,  we 
now  imagine  we  have  an  assemblage  of  them 
before  us.  Here  a  clever  harmonist,  such  as 
we  know  this  composer  to  be,  can  let  himself 
go  as  he  fancies,  winding  the  parts  in  and 
out,  and  showing  what  he  is  capable  of.  All 
the  movements  are  excellent,  the  scherzo 
especially  so,  and  next,  the  first  movement. 
Certain  details  in  it  surprise  us  as  though  we 
caught  on  the  lips  of  a  soberly-clad  citizen  a 
verse  from  Goethe  or  Schiller  ;  and  it  was 
plain  that  my  enthusiastic  quintet  players 
were  pleased  and  much  interested  in  a  work 
that  ought  to  be  generally  known. 

When  I  have  in  mind  the  highest  descrip- 
tion of  music,  such  as  Bach  and  Beethoven 
have  bestowed  on  us  in  some  of  their  crea- 
tions,—  when  I  speak  of  those  rare  moods 
of  mind,  such  as  the  artist  should  inspire  in 
us,  —  I  demand  that  each  of  his  works  shall 
lead  me  a  step  forward  in  the  spiritual  domin- 
ion of  art,  and  I  demand  poetic  depth  and 
novelty  everywhere,  in  detail  as  well  as  in 
the  whole  ;  but  I  have  long  to  seek  for  this, 
and  none  of  the  above-mentioned,  little  of 
recently-published  music,  satisfies  such  a  de- 
mand. In  our  next  quartet  meetings,  we 
tried  some  of  the  music  of  a  young  man  who 
seemed  to  draw  it  from  a  living  depth  of 
genius  at  times ;  yet  there  are  certain  limits 
to  this  opinion,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
subject  that  suggested  it,  I  shall  now  speak 
further. 


'  Since  the  above  was  written,  he  has  made  a  name  as 
dramatic  composer  (Schumann's  note  of  18S2), 
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FOUKTH  AND  FIFTH  QUAKTET  MOENINGS. 

I  wOl  now  relate  so  much  as  belongs  to  the 
public  of  these  two  secret  musical  gatherings. 
I  call  them  secret,  because  in  them  only  the 
manuscripts  of  an  until  now  wholly  unknown 
(as  composer)  young  musician,  Hermann 
Hirschbach,  were  played.  As  an  author,  he 
must  certainly  have  awakened  the  attention 
of  our  readers  by  the  boldness  and  penetra- 
tion of  the  views  he  has  made  public  in  a  few 
articles  in  our  paper.  After  so  much  promise, 
it  was  natural  for  me,  on  taking  the  measure 
of  his  intellect,  to  expect  extraordinary  things 
from  him  as  a  composer.  I  cannot  even  think 
of  his  works  without  deep  sympathy ;  fain 
would  I  bury  myself  in  remembrance  for 
hours  together,  and  talk  with  my  reader  of 
him.  It  may  be,  besides,  that  all  that  is  two- 
fold in  the  character  of  his  compositions,  — 
so  like  my  own  in  this  little-understood  quality, 
—  has  made  me  susceptible,  has  quickly  re- 
vealed his  music  to  me.  Of  this  much,  how- 
ever, I  am  certain,  that  his  endeavor  has 
been  the  most  remarkable  of  all  I  have 
chanced  on  among  young  talent  for  a  long 
time.  The  form  of  his  music  can  scarcely  be 
defined  in  words ;  it  is  itself  speech,  yet  it 
speaks  to  us  but  as  the  flowers,  or  as  ej'es 
that  relate  secret  histories  to  each  other,  as 
transmigrated  spirits  may  converse ;  the  speech 
of  the  soul,  the  truest  musical  life.  We 
played  and  listened  to  three  great  quartets 
and  a  quintet,  all  written  on  passages  from 
Goethe's  "Faust,"  more  as  a  decoration  than 
as  a  description,  though  the  music  is  clear 
enough  in  itself  ;  it  was  a  longing  aspiration, 
a  call  for  salvation,  a  continuous  rushing  on- 
wards,— and  amid  this,  hajjpy  forms,  golden 
meadows,  rosy  evening  clouds ;  I  hope  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  com- 
poser sometimes  seemed  himself  to  be  the 
gloomy  magician  Faust,  as  he  brought  before 
us,  in  floating  outlines  of  fancy,  the  varied 
scenes  of  his  life.  Besides  these,  I  have  seen 
an  overture  to  "Hamlet"  by  him,  a  grand 
symphony  in  several  movements,  a  second, 
half  finished,  the  movements  of  which  should 
proceed  one  after  the  other  in  a  breath  ;  both 
equally  fantastic,  full  of  vital  strength,  difier- 
ing  in  form  from  all  preceding  ones  except 
those  of  Berlioz,  with  some  orchestral  pas- 
sages such  as  we  are  only  accustomed  to  hear 
from  Beethoven,  when  he  hurries  like  a 
destroyer  to  the  battle-field  against  the  entire 
world.  And  now  comes  my  "best."  It  is 
with  us  here  as  it  often  is  when  we  first  look 
on  the  pictures  of  genial  young  painters, 
which,  from  their  grandeur  of  composition 
(even  outwardly),  richness  and  truth  of  color, 
etc.,  so  completely  take  us  captive,  that  we 
only  wonder,  and  overlook  falsehoods  in  de- 
tail, errors  of  drawing,  etc.  When  I  listened 
to  these  things  for  the  second  time,  certain 
passages  already  began  to  annoy  me ;  pas- 
sages that  sin  —  I  will  not  say  against  the 
first  rules  of  the  schools  —  but  against  the 
ear  and  the  natural  laws  of  harmonic  pro- 
gression. I  do  not  count  fifths  among  these 
only,  but  also  some  conclusions  in  the  bass, 
and  some  modulations  such  as  we  meet  with 
in  inexperienced  writers.  These  faults  were 
as  disagreeable  to  my  musicians   as  to  me. 


There  is  a  sort  of  instinctive  mastery  of 
cadences,  and  so  on,  that  seems  to  be  the 
gift  of  nature,  upon  which  that  ordinary  musi- 
cal understanding,  common  to  nearly  all  pro- 
fessional musicians,  is  grounded.  If  a  young 
composer  offends  against  this,  it  matters  not 
how  intellectual  he  may  be,  he  is  certain  to 
find  such  men  draw  back  from  him,  and 
scarcely  even  regard  him  as  one  of  them. 
Whence  comes  this  lack  of  a  refined  sense  of 
hearing,  of  a  correct  management  of  har- 
mony, amid  so  many  other  great  gifts  ?  Did 
the  composer  discover  his  talent  too  late  ? 
Did  he  abandon  study  too  soon  ?  Is  it  that, 
in  his  richness  of  idea,  his  command  of  a 
generally  very  deep  principal  melody,  full  of 
meaning,  in  the  upper  part,  he  is  unable  to 
invent  equally  well  for  the  lower  ones?  or 
are  his  organs  of  hearing  really  inefficient  ? 
This  is  a  great  question,  as  also  is  that,  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  help  for  the 
fault.  The  world  will  probably  never  see 
these  works  ;  and,  to  speak  honestly,  I  would 
only  counsel  their  publication  on  condition  of 
many  previous  alterations,  and  even  great 
omissions.  This  is,  however,  advice  which 
we  leave  to  the  composer  to  accept  or  reject. 
This  article  is  simply  intended  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  talent,  beside  which  I  could  not 
place  on  the  same  level  a  single  one  among 
my  recent  discoveries ;  and  music  which,  a 
result  of  the  deepest  psychical  powers,  has 
often  touched  me  to  the  soul. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MR.  SULLIVAN'S  "MARTYR  OF  ANTI- 
OCH." 

(From  the  London  Daily  Telegraph.) 
Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  looking  about  for  the  sub- 
ject of  a  composition  to  be  produced  at  the  Leeds 
Festival,  came  upon  the  late  Dean  Milman's 
dramatic  poem,  The  Martyr  of  Antioch,  and 
selected  it.  He  must  have  seen  something  there 
able  to  make  amends  for  the  stalcnoss  of  the 
story.  Perhaps  because  Biblical  incidents  have 
been  used  up,  English  composers  some  time  ago 
began  to  choose  their  themes  from  the  records  of 
the  early  church,  naturally  selecting  those  which 
set  forth  the  constancy  of  the.  Martyrs.  Thus  we 
have  an  oratorio,  St.  Polycarp,  by  tlie  Oxford 
professor  of  music.  Sir  Gore  Ousely;  a  cantata, 
St.  Cecilia,  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict;  a  second 
work  of  the  same  description,  Placida,  by  Mr. 
William  Carter ;  and  yet  another,  St.  Dorothea, 
by  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby.  Varied  in  treatment 
and  character  as  are  these  works,  there  are  yet 
points  of  resemblance,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  all 
deal  with  the  same  general  theme  • —  the  persecu- 
tion, constancy,  and  death  of  those  who  counted 
all  things,  even  love  and  life,  but  dross  for  the 
sake  of  the  Master  to  whom  they  had  given  tlieir 
allegiance.  Mr.  Sullivan  knew  perfectly  well, 
therefore,  that  his  choice  of  Dean  Milman's  story 
involved  a  sacrifice  of  freshness,  but  his  resolve 
may  have  been  strengtliened  by  a  determination 
to  treat  it  from  an  oi'iginal  point  of  vieAV,  and 
thus,  while  avoiding  comparisons,  secure  the  ele- 
ment of  novelty  wanting  in  the  subject.  It  is  the 
fasliion  now  for  composers  to  follow,  more  or  less, 
lorif/o  inkrrrillo,  in  t)jc  wake  of  Wagner,  and  con- 
struct their  own  libretti.  Sometimes  they  are 
successful,  more  often  tbey  fail;  but  Mr.  Sullivan 
is  hardly  a  distinct  addition  to  cither  category. 
I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  details  of  the 
measure  and  the  manner  in  which  the  book  of  T/ie 
Martyr  of  Antioch  departs  from  the  original  poem. 


That  is  a  point  of  small  consequence,  and  may  be 
passed  over  for  the  important  fact  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  libretto  shows  Mr.  Sullivan  to  have 
been  guided  more  by  his  instincts  as  a  musician 
than  by  his  taste  as  a  dramatist.  We  learn  from 
the  preface  that  besides  writing  some  rhyme  verse 
for  the  piece,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  gave  his  friend 
and  coUahorateur  the  benefit  of  certain  suggestions. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  Mr.  Gilbert,  out  of 
profound  sympathy  with  Mr.  Sullivan,  refrained 
from  hints  which  in  their  result  might  have  re- 
stricted the  composer's  opportunity  for  appealing 
to  popular  tastes.  The  exact  significance  of  this 
remark  will  appear  as  I  take  the  "  sacred  musical 
drama  "  —  Mr.  Sullivan  rejects  the  term  "  can- 
tata "  —  and  examine  it  scene  by  scene. 

The  action  opens  at  Antioch  towards  the  close 
of  the  third  century,  when  Syria  was  governed 
for  Home  by  the  Prefect  Olybius.  We  are  first 
shown  the  Temple  of  Apollo  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  rites  in  honor  of  the  Sun  God.  Youths 
and  maidens  chants  his  praises  with  grateful  refer- 
ence to  his  various  attributes,  as  Lord  of  Day,  as 
Master  of  the  Lyre,  whose  music  makes  even  love- 
sick damsels  heedless  of  their  lovers'  approach, 
and  so  on.  When  the  hymn  ceases,  the  prefect 
(tenor)  notices  the  absence  of  the  priestess  Mar- 
garita (soprano)  from  her  place  at  the  altar. 
Margarita  is  betrothed  to  Olybius,  who  calls  for 
her  in  impassioned  strains.  To  his  appeal  there 
is  no  answer,  but  the  high  priest  Callias  (bass) 
seizes  the  opportunity  to  reproach  the  prefect 
with  indulgence  shown  to  the  Christian  sect. 
Olybius  confesses  the  guilt  of  undue  leniency,  but 
swears  that  henceforth  no  mercy  shall  be  granted, 
whereupon  the  crowd  salute  him  as  the  "  Christian 
scourge,"  and  the  scene  closes.  This  part  of  the 
drama  will  bear  examination,  although  it  may  be 
charged  with  want  of  symmetry,  owing  to  the 
oreat  length  of  the  opening  hymn  —  wliich  fills 
no  less  than  seventy  out  of  ninety  pages.  But 
the  "  argument "  of  the  scene  is  compact,  and 
comes  to  an  end  significant  as  well  as  definite, 
since  we  are  bound  to  remember  the  absence  of 
IMargarita,  and  to  see  a  dark  shadow  projected 
upon  her  path  as  01)'bius,  the  maiden's  lover,  and 
Callias,  her  father,  make  the  compact  of  extermi- 
nation. Nor  should  the  fact  be  overlooked  that 
expectation  is  called  forth  by  keeping  back  the 
priestess  till  a  moment  when,  owing  to  the  omens 
of  her  fate,  all  interest  centres  in  her  person. 
The  music  of  the  scene  is  faithfully  representa- 
tive of  the  general  character  Mr.  Sullivan  has 
iriven  to  his  work.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  seven-ninths  of  the  pages  devoted  to  it  are 
taken  up  by  the  Pagan  chorus,  whence  it  follows 
that  the  real  action  is  treated  in  a  somewhat 
sketchy  manner.  As  here,  so  throughout  the 
drama ;  and,  as  throughout  the  drama  so  here, 
few  music-lovers  will  feel  inclined  to  visit  the 
composer  with  censure.  Our  judgment  may  warn 
us  of  too  much  lyricism,  and  that  the  dramatic 
element  is  being  hurriedly  passed  by,  but  our 
feelings  are  likely  to  over-ride  our  judgment,  since 
Mr.  Sullivan  is  most  charming  when  represented 
by  the  incense,  flowers,  and  songs  of  Apollo's 
maidens.  With  these  are  all  his  sympathies,  and 
he  invests  them  with  so  much  musical  beauty  of 
form  and  color  that  they  command  our  sympa- 
thies likewise,  and  make  the  poor  Christians  and 
their  lugubrious  strains  appear  as  uninteresting 
as  they  arc  sombre.  The  scene  is  preluded  by 
an  arrangement  for  orchestra  of  the  theme  sung 
b_y  Margarita  at  the  stake,  which  need  not  be  re- 
ferred to  here  more  than  is  necessary  to  eulogize 
the  scoring.  Thus  early  the  composer  indicates 
the  cpuirter  whither  we  must  look  for  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  his  work.  In  setting  the 
Xow"  hymn  to  Apollo,  efficient  precautions  are 
taken  against  monotony.  The  hymn  is  divided 
into  six  sections,  presenting  a  good  deal  of  variety 
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in  style  and  character,  some  being  given  to  female 
and  others  to  male  voices  only,  while,  again, 
others  employ  the  full  chorus.  There  is  also  a 
contralto  solo,  "  The  love-sick  damsel  laid,"  which 
may  fairly  be  included  among  Mr.  Sullivan's 
most  beautiful  conceptions.  A  languid  and,  in 
some  respects,  original  melody  is  supported  upon 
the  close  harmonies  of  low  strings,  while  tivo 
clarinets  reiterate  in  thirds  and  sixths  a  "figure" 
composed  of  three  notes  only.  The  harmonic 
progressions,  as  the  songs,  are  as  far  removed 
from  commonplace  as  its  general  character,  and 
wherever  The  Martyr  of  Aiilioch  goes,  connois- 
seurs will  discover  "  The  love-sick  maiden  "  one 
of  its  principal  beauties.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  un- 
doubtedly been  influenced  by  Mendelssohn  in  the 
Pagan  chorus,  not,  perhaps,  as  to  form,  and  cer- 
tainly not  as  regards  details,  but  the  sentiment 
and  general  character  of  the  music  have  a  family 
relationship  with  the  sentiment  and  character  of 
the  German  master's  illustrations  to  Sophocles. 
The  local  color,  as  determined  by  Mendelssohn, 
is  well  sustained  ;  and  the  orchestration,  especially 
for  violins,  is  unusually  brilliant  and  pieturesoue, 
while  the  various  parts  of  the  extended  hymn  are 
cunningly  welded  into  a  whole  by  an  occasional 
use  of  a  phrase  with  which  the  first  opens.  Pass- 
ing from  this  to  the  dialogue  of  Olybius  and  Cal- 
lias,  not  much  is  found  calling  for  note,  and 
musical  interest  centres  chiefly  in  the  prefect's 
invocation  of  his  bride-elect,  "  Come  Margarita, 
come."  The  song  —  which,  like  "The  love-sick 
maiden,"  was  vociferously  .encored  at  Friday's 
performance — is  a  perfect  gem  in  its  pretty,  yet, 
withal,  artistic  way.  Melody  and  expression  are 
alike  charming,  but  the  connoisseur  wiil  admire 
its  structure  as  much  as  either.  Each  verse 
ends  in  a  ~dlif  erent  key  —  F,  E-flat,  D-llat  —  the 
return  to  the  original  key  (B-flat)  being  in  every 
case  made  by  an  exquisite  transition  througli  D- 
minor,  on  the  words,  "  Come  Margarita,  come." 
1^0  such  contribution  to  EngUsh  lyric  r^iusic  has 
been  made  for  years  past. 

The  second  scene  opens  in  a  Christian  burial- 
place  what  time  a  funeral  service  is  performed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  Fabius  (bass).  After  the 
assembled  people  have  sung  a  hymn,  the  bishop 
begins  an  address,  but  is  interrupted  b}'  an  alarm 
of  advancing  foes,  and  dismisses  his  fleck  to  their 
homes.  One,  however,  remains  behind,  and  that 
one  is  Margarita.  Taking  the  lyre  she  had  used 
'before  the  altar  of  Apollo,  the  priestess  sings  a 
hymn  in  praise  of  Christ,  at  the  close  of  which 
her  father,  Callias,  enters,  bidding  her  attend  the 
waiting  rite.  At  this  Margarita  declares  her 
change  of  faith,  and  the  action  of  the  scene  ends. 
Some  objections  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place, 
too  much  time  is  taken  up  by  the  funeral  anthem 
—  an  extraneous  business  altogether ;  and,  next, 
the  interview  between  Callias  and  his  dauo'hter 
has  no  adequate  conclusion,  while  in  character  it 
is  tame  and  unnatural.  A  father  and  child,  con- 
scious that  the  life  of  one  was  at  stake,  would,  in 
the  first  moments  of  grief  and  terror,  hardly 
enter  upon  a  discussion  about  their  respective 
gods.  We  demand  to  know,  moreover,  what  comes 
of  Margarita's  declaration,  but  receive  no  answer, 
the  scene  suddenly  closing  in.  As  regards  the 
music,  I  must  say  of  the  Christian  anthem  as 
of  the  Pagan  that,  whatever  its  d>ramatic  im- 
propriety, no  one  will  complain.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful,  tender,  and  impressive  settincr  of  the 
well-known  hymn,  "  Brother,  thou  art  gone  before 
us,"  and  will  be  heard  on  many  an  occasion  as 
mournful  in  real  life  as  that  which  calls  it  forth 
in  the  drama.  Margarita's  song  to  the  Saviour, 
with  its  introductory  recitative,  presents  another 
capital  number.  The  recitative  is  full  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  song  of  a  chastened  joy,  mingled 
with  deep  reverence,  and  pity  for  the  sufferings 
entailed  by  human  guilt.     I  cannot  so  highly  ap- 


prove the  music  to  the  dialogue  of  JMargarita  and 
Callias,  and  it  only  serves  to  show  how  far  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  overlooked  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  when  we  find  as  principal  theme  a 
melody  light  enough  for  the  entree  of  some  heroine 
of  comedy.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  made  a  mistake 
here,  and,  as  an  expositor  of  human  feeling,  is  a 
disappointment.  But  the  music  itself  gives  no 
cause  for  offence.  Those  who  are  as  superficial 
at  itself  have  a  right,  indeed,  to  be  pleased  with  it. 

At  the  opening  of  the  third  scene  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  house  of  the  prefect,  near  which  our 
composer's  favorites,  the  maidens,  are  inviting 
one  another  to  quit  the  busy  streets  and  breathe 
the  balmy  evening  air  in  the  groves  of  Daphne. 
When  their  song  ends,  Olybius  addresses  Marga- 
rita—  who  has  somehow  or  other  made  her  way 
to  the  palace  —  and  paints  a  dazzling  picture  of 
her  future  pomp.  In  return,  the  ex-priestess  re- 
minds Olybius  of  his  thirst  for  glory,  and  offers 
him  that  which  shall  be  eternal  in  the  Heavens. 
The  prefect  answers  in  a  mood  playful  and  tender, 
but  when  he  hears  her  entreat  him  to  become  a 
Christian,  cixrses  rush  to  his  lips  —  curses  which 
would  be  invoked  upon  the  head  of  Christ  himself 
but  that  Margarita  arrests  the  words.  At  this 
the  maiden  bids  her  betrothed  farewell,  and,  when 
asked  whither  she  was  going,  replies,  "  To  my 
prison,  sir,"  by  which  we  are  left  to  infer  that  she 
voluntarily  immures  herself.  When  I  state  that 
the  whole  of  the  scene  between  the  lovers  occupies 
but  five  pages  of  the  pianoforte  score,  it  wiU  be 
obvious  that  Mr.  Sullivan  has  again  treated  liis 
drama  with  scant  respect.  The  maidens'  chorus, 
on  the  other  hand,  fills  twentj'-one  pages.  Again, 
however,  the  consolation  comes  to  us  that  we 
would  not  shorten  it  by  a  bar,  preferring,  for  the 
sake  of  so  much  beauty,  that  the  story  should  be 
treated  as  a  peg  to  hang  it  on.  The  chorus, 
"  Come  away  witii  willing "  feet,"  is  one  of  tlie 
most  charming  the  work  contains.  Written  in 
two  parts  for  female  voice;  and  in  two  sections 
(B-fiat  and  G-minor),  it  adds  to  lovely  and  char7 
acteristic  melody  the  interest  of  an  accompani- 
ment made  fascinating  by  a  delicate  use  of  the 
wind  instruments  against  a  moto  continuo  for 
muted  violins,  throughout  which  a  gruppetto  of 
six  notes  is  almost  incessantly  repeated.  IMore 
thoroughly  enjoyable  and  at  the  same  time  char- 
acteristic music  could  not  have  been  written. 
The  song  of  the  prefect  to  Margarita,  "  See  what 
Olybius's  love  prepares  for  thee,"  is  inferior  in 
charm  to  his  first  air,  though  not  without  decided 
merit.  The  music  to_  the  lovers'  dialogue  de- 
scends by  comparison  to  insignificance. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  fourth  and  last  scene. 
Mr.  Sullivan's  maidens  hasten  to  the  Temple  of 
Apollo,  past  the  prison  of  the  Christians,  singing 
as  they  go.  The  Christians  hear  them,  and  chant 
the  praises  of  the  true  God.  Meanwhile,  prefect, 
priests,  and  people  have  gathered  for  the  test  of 
Margarita  and  Julia  (contralto).  A  representa- 
tive of  the  heathen  creed  demands  the  presence 
of  the  accused.  As  she  is  brought  forth,  a  hymn 
to  Apollo  is  sung,  and  when  the  martyr  stands 
face  to  face  with  her  persecutors,  Julia,  Olybius, 
and  Callias  set  before  her  the  choice  —  Olybius's 
throne  or  a  blasjohemer's  fate.  She  unhesita- 
tingly accepts  death,  whereupon  the  multitude 
call  fiercely  for  instant  execution.  In  reply,  the 
martyr,  like  her  prototype  at  Jerusalem,  vindi- 
cates her  faith  and  appeals  to  the  final  judgment. 
Once  more  the  people  shout,  "  Blasphemy  !  "  but 
Margarita,  undaunted,  sings  the  glory  and  might 
of  Him  who  protects  her,  and  is  so  beautiful  in 
her  fervor  that  the  prefect  exclaims,  when  her 
loosed  locks  flow  in  the  frantic  grace  of  inspiration 
from  the  burst  fillet  down  her  snowy  neck,  "  If  ever 
vet  looked  she  so  lovely."  A  last  appeal  is  now 
made  by  Julia,  Olybius,  and  Callias,  and  a  last 
formal  tender   offered  of  sacrifice  to  Apollo  or 


death.  As  the  martyr  remains  constant,  fire  is 
applied  to  the  pyre  on  which  she  stands,  and 
Margarita  then  bursts  into  a  rapturous  song. 
She  sees  visions  of  Heaven,  the  starry  pavement 
of  the  city  "not  made  with  hands,"  the  angels, 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  appear  to  her  ecstatic 
gaze,  till  at  last  she  beholds  the  Son  of  Man  him- 
self, and  exclaiming,  "Lord,  I  come,"  expires,  as 
a  brief  chorus  of  glory  to  the  Almighty  is  sung 
by  the  on-looking  Christians.  The  dramatic  con- 
struction of  this  scene  is  not  open  to  objection  in 
any  serious  degree.  It  tells  the  story  with  con- 
ciseness and  point,  and,  if  it  represents  the  father 
and  lover  of  the  martyr  as  singularly  calm  in 
their  concern  for  the  victim,  it  puts  the  martyr 
herself  in  a  strong  and  suflicient  light.  The 
music  once  more  illustrates  Mr.  Sullivan's  pre- 
ference to  the  heathen,  the  opening  chorus  of 
maidens  being  as  charming  as  most  of  its  pred- 
ecessors. But  the  palm  of  merit  unquestionably 
belongs  to  the  hymn  "  lo  Piean,"  sung  as  Marga- 
rita is  brought  forth.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
first  for  a  broadly  phrased  solo  with  characteristic 
chorus,  and  next  for  an  accompaniment  consisting 
of  a  one-bar  phrase  continually  repeated,  after 
the  model  set  by  Mr.  Sullivan's  revel  chorus  in 
the  "  Prodigal  Son."  The  number  is  one  of 
striking  cleverness,  and  right  well  deserves  the 
encore  it  obtained  at  the  performance  on  Friday. 
Margarita's  address  to  her  judges  contains  some 
fine  music,  principally  orchestral,  but  the  choruses 
of  the  incensed  people,  if  not  too  brief,  are 
decidedly  too  conventional  for  the  interest  they 
might  otherwise  have  excited.  A  quartet  for 
Margarita,  Julia,  Olybius,  and  Callias,  "  Have 
mercy,  unrelenting  Heaven,"  though  pleasing, 
lacks  the  intense  feeling  natural  to  the  situation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  martyr's  final  song  is  one 
of  great  beauty  and  power.  Not  only  may  the 
melody  be  described  as  rapturous,  but  the  move- 
ments, color,  and  rhythm  of  the  orchestra  seem  to 
suggest  the  full,  throbbing,  ecstatic  life  about  to  be 
merged  into  the  life  eternal,  and  gather  force  as 
the  song  proceeds  and  the  end  draws  near.  The 
change  to  short  and  agitated  phrases  at  the  vision 
of  the  Saviour  is  well  managed,  and  the  gradual 
piling  of  force  and  strenuous  expression  till  the 
triumphant  chorus  bursts  in  belongs  emphatically 
to  the  good  things  of  art. 

Taking  The  Martyr  of  Antioch  as  a  whole,  I  do 
not  question  its  chance  of  the  popularity  for  which 
ilr.  Sullivan  has  striven.  It  is  a  work  that  no 
one,  be  he  musician  or  not,  can  hear  without 
interest  and  admiration.  At  the  same  time  criti- 
cism will  always  point  to  the  fact  that  the  drama 
is  treated  substantially  as  a  pretext  for  charming 
choruses  and  airs.  But  while  the  finger  of  criti- 
cism is  thus  engaged,  the  voice  of  criticism  will, 
for  the  sake  of  those  choruses  and  airs,  say  as 

little  as  possible. 

♦ 

HANSLICK  OlSr  JACQUES  OFFENBACH.i 
When  Offenbach  came  in  February  last  year 
to  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  final 
rehearsal  and  first  performance  of  his  Madame 
Favart,  he  resembled  a  crumbling  ruin,  which  may 
noiselessly  collapse  in  the  night.     His  friends  re-- 
marked  with  dismay  the  hippocratic  expressioii 
in  the  weary  face  of  him  who  was  once  so  lively, 
and  on  taking  leave  had  a  presentiment  that  it 
was  forever.      This  last  journey  of  his,  ill  as  he 
was,  to  his  tenderly  beloved  Vienna,  was  one  of' 
the  numerous  proofs  of  the  marvellous  strength 
of  will  and  love  of  work  which  triumphed  over 
all  bodily  Uls.     Nothing,  save   such  strength  of 
will  and  love  of  work,  could  have  effected  the  . 
miracle  of  prolonging  for  another  year  the  life  of'  • 
a   man    whose    constitution    was   so    shattered.  - 
Musical  talent  of  a  perfectl}'  unusual  order  and  ■ 
a  brilliant  specialty  have  passed  away  with  Qffen-  - 
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bach.  The  popularity  of  his  works  cannot  possi- 
bly be  greater  than  it  was  during  his  lifetime,  but 
German  critics  may,  perhaps,  be  induced  by  his 
death  to  form  a  more  impartial  estimate,  and 
judge  them  from  a  musical  and  not  merely  from  a 
one-sided  moral  point  of  view,  as  they  have 
hitherto  done.  Much  as  he  wrote,  Offenbach 
was  always  original ;  we  recognize  his  music  as 
"  Offenbachish "  after  only  two  or  three  bars, 
and  this  fact  alone  raises  him  high  above  his 
many  French  and  German  imitators,  whose  buffo 
operas  would  shrivel  up  miserably  were  we  to 
confiscate  all  that  is  Offenbachish  in  them.  He 
created  a  new  style  in  which  he  reigned  absolutely 
alone,  and,  though  that  style  certainly  held  a  sub- 
ordinate rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  drama,  it 
afforded  millions  of  human  beings  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  almost  lost  pleasure  derivable 
from  a  copious  stream  of  fresh,  easy-flowing,  joy- 
ous music.  To  musical  tragedy  and  the  higher 
musical  comedj',  Offenbach  added  a  third  and 
well-justified  category :  the  musical  farce.  That 
there  is  now  a  serious  overflow  in  a  style  which, 
before  his  appearance,  had  dried  uj),  is  something 
that  cannot  be  laid  to  his  charge.  Of  his  man}- 
successors,  not  a  single  one  comes  up  to  him  in 
combining  melodic  talent  and  accomplished  techni- 
cal skill ;  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  Joliann 
Strauss  approaches  him  nearly  in  the  former,  and 
Lecocq  in  the  latter  respect. 

At  present  that  death  — ■  that  undesired  but  still 
finally  indispensable  aid  to  criticism  —  has  closed 
Offenbach's  career,we  are  enabled  to  take  a  survey 
of  his  enormous  activity.  This  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods,  corresponding  pretty  nearly 
with  the  three  last  decades  —  the  50's,  60's,  and 
70's.  The  first  period  includes  his  short  one-act 
pieces  with  songs  interspersed,  and  exhibits  his 
talent  in  its  most  amiable  and  unpretending  aspect. 
In  the  second,  we  see  him  advancing  to  larn-er 
forms,  while  his  fancy  grows  more  luxuriant  and 
his  technical  skUl  more  certain,  his  effects  at  the 
same  time  becoming  more  elaborated ;  it  is  the 
period  which  with  Orpha'e,  La  Belle  HeTene,  Gene- 
vieve, Barbe-Bleue,  etc.,  enters  on  the  dano-erous 
domain  of  extravagant  travesty  and  parody,  and 
reaches  almost  to  tlie  end  of  the  sixties.  Thence- 
forth, Offenbach  left  the  field  of  travesty  and 
again  turned  rather  to  comedy  properly  so  called  ; 
at  the  commencement  of  the  third  period,  he 
wrote  some  charming  pieces,  half  farce  and  half 
comedy  —  such  as  La  Princesne  de  Trebizonde,  La 
Vie  Parisienne,  and  Vert-Vert  —  but  he  grew  weary 
in  the  concluding  years,  and,  though  still  wonder- 
fully fertile,  gave  us  as  a  rule  only  a  weak  reflex  of 
his  former  compositions. 

What  rendered  Offenbach's  name  all  at  once 
celebrated  and  popular  was,  as  we  know,  the 
short  one-act  pieces  interspersed  with  songs  with 
which,  during  the  International  Exhibition  of  1855, 
he  inaugurated  the  little  theatre  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es.  These  pieces  had,  however,  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  number  of  attempts  of  which  the 
world  knew  nothing,  and  probably  lost  nothinn- 
by  its  ignorance.  When  a  young  man,  Offen- 
bach had,  from  1845  to  1855,  been  indefatigable 
in  writing  operas  and  buffo  operas,  with  which  he 
had  in  vain  knocked  at  the  doors  of  Parisian 
theatrical  managers.  .So  he  set  up  a  miniature 
theatre  of  his  own,  and,  in  his  one-act  pieces  inter- 
spersed with  songs,  hit  upon  the  right  form  for 
his  fresh  and  graceful  talent.  With  three  or 
four  artists,  who  could  just  manage  to  sing,  and  a 
tiny  orchestra,  but  without  chorus  or  dancers, 
and  without  the  slightest  outlay  in  mounting  them, 
Offenbach  gave  in  the  quickest  succession  those 
one-act  buffo  operas  which,  merely  by  the  charm 
of  their  joyous,  graceful,  and  at  the  same  time, 
characteristic  melodies,  attracted  the  public  in 
crowds,  and  permanently  held  them  spell-bound. 
Possini,  who  better  than  any  one  else  knew  how 


to  appreciate  that  rarity,  prolific  melodic  talent, 
designated  Offenbach,  jokingly  but  significantly, 
as  the  "  Mozart  of  the  Champs  Elysees."     Vienna 
knows   most   of   these  short  one-act   pieces :    Le 
Mariage    aux   Lanternes,    Monsieur   et    Madame 
Denis,  Les  deux  Aveugles,  La  Chanson  de  Fortunio, 
etc.,  from  their   having  been    performed  at  the 
Treumann-Theater  and  the  Carl-Theater.     The 
general  and  joyous  welcome  accorded  to  the  un- 
pretending little   works   was  well  deserved  and 
easily  to  be  explained.     The  short  one-act  piece, 
with  songs  for  four  characters  and  without  chorus, 
may  be  considered  an  invention  of  Offenbach's, 
or,    at    least,   a   modern    revival   of   a   style   of 
writing   which,    cultivated   in   the    last    century 
by  Monsigny,   Philidor,  and  Gretry,  had   fallen 
into  oblivion.     This  style  gradually  re-appeared 
just   as   the   opera-comique   approximated   more 
and  more  to  the  style  and  magnificent  mis-en-scene 
of    the   grand   opera.     More   and   more   rarely 
were  one-act  pieces  given  at  the  former  theatre 
as  levers  de  rideau  to  half-empty  benches.     By  so- 
called  "  comic "  operas  with  the   grand  preten- 
sions of  L'Etoile  du  Nord  or  Dinorah,  this  form 
of  art  was  so  entirely  impelled  in  the   direction 
of  the  grand  opera,  tliat  the  old  clreerful  aspect 
of   the   opera-comique  was   no   longer   recogniz- 
able, and  comic  pieces  interspersed  with   songs 
were  threatened  with  extinction.     With  his  buffo 
operettas  (which  hold  pretty  much  the  same  posi- 
tion relatively  to  comic  opera  that  comic  opera 
holds  to  grand)  Offenbach  filled  up  a  very  sensi- 
ble gap,  and,  after  a  long  drought,  once  more  sup- 
plied mankind,  eager  for  laughter  and  thirsting 
for  melody,  with  a  stream  of  musical  cheerfulness. 
With  all  its  originality,  Offenbach's  style  is  more 
nearly  related  to  that  of  Auber  and  Adam  than 
to  any  other.     The  French  is  the  prevailing  but 
not  the  sole  element  in   him.     Certain  youthful 
impressions  not  to  be  obliterated,  especially  from 
the  operas  of  Mozart  and  C.  M.  Weber  (the  only 
composers  of  whom  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm),  a 
ray  of  German  romanticism,  and  the  comic  carna- 
valistic  e.xtravagance  of  his  native  town,  Cologne, 
were  combined  in  him  with  the  frolicsome  grace 
of  his  adopted  countr}-,  France.     Fiually,  there 
was  a  third  national  element  without  which  Offen- 
bach can  no  more  be  thoroughl}-  explained  than 
H.  Heine  :  the  wit  and  acuteness  of  the  Jew.    Of 
all  Offenbach's  works,  the  group  of  one-act  pieces 
interspersed   with   songs,   with    their    irresistible 
humor  and  perfect   form,   please  us  to-day  more 
than   any  others.     How   many   potentates  of  la 
haute  critique  would  fain  persuade  themselves  and 
others  that  such  trifles  are  easily  written.     Yes, 
so  they  are  for  any  one  possessing  the  grace  of 
God.     By  why  is  it  that  this  gift  is  so  rare? 

It  was  natural  that  Offenbach's  talent  should 
soon  endeavor  to  extend  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
first  short  productions.  He  wrote  the  music  of 
pieces  in  more  acts,  and  decked  out  dramatically 
as  well  as  scenically  with  greater  richness.  Such 
works  were  Orphe'e,  La  Belle  He'l'ene,  Barbe-Bleue, 
Genevieve  de  Brabant,  and  others.  In  these  works 
of  his  second  period  we  find  not  only  his  ambition 
but  likewise  his  art  have  undeniably  grown.  In 
musical  wealth  and  wit  the  better  scoi'cs  of  the 
second  period  are  undoubtedly  superior  to  his 
previous  ones,  but  they  sacrifice  the  early  sim- 
plicity and  natural  charm  that  they  may  do  jus- 
tice to  plots  of  which  some  are  frivolously  gro- 
tesque and  some  pompously  rampant.  Though 
very  far  from  being  the  advocate  of  such  librettos 
as  Orphe'e  and  La  Belle  He'lene,  we  will  mention 
in  Offenbach's  favor  two  mitigating  circumstances 
for  the  consideration  of  those  who  condemn  him 
unconditionally.  In  the  first  place,  the  notion  of 
parodying  the  stories  of  Greek  heroes  and  gods 
in  comic  musical  pieces  is  not  by  any  means  new ; 
it  flourished  in  the  last  and  in  the  present  century 
on  the  German  stage,  especially  in  Vienna,  the 


home  of  Blumauer's  Traverslirte  JEne'ide.  Only 
the  text  and  music  were  then  immeasurably  more 
trivial  and  senseless  than  in  Offenbach's  operas. 
In  the  latter,  the  librettists  with  all  their  extrav- 
agance are  witty.  The  idea  of  the  good-natured 
music-master,  Orpheus,  being  compelled  by  "  pub- 
lic opinion  "  to  fetch  back  from  the  world  below 
his  deceased  wife,  who  during  her  lifetime  worried 
and  deceived  him,  is  decidedly  clever.  The  do- 
mestic life  of  the  gods  in  Orphe'e,-  the  parody  of 
the  oracle-business  and  the  Olympic  games  in  La 
Belle  He'lene,  are  unquestionably  very  witty  no- 
tions. The  same  applies  to  the  fundamental  idea 
of  La  Grande  Duchesse  de  Ge'rolstein,  which  ex- 
hibits with  much  humor  the  autocracy  of  petty 
states,  as  exemplified  in  the  rapid  promotion  of 
the  private  Fritz  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  his 
equally  quick  degradation  to  the  ranks  again. 
Secondly,  when  there  is  a  question  of  serious 
criticism,  Offenbach's  music  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible neither  for  the  excesses  of  the  librettists 
nor  those  of  the  actors.  While,  to  begin  with, 
his  works  lose  much  of  their  wit  and  sharpness  in 
the  German  versions,  they  suffer  very  muclr  from 
the  way  they  are  usually  performed  in  Germany. 
Admirable  representations  of  his  best  pieces  were 
o-iven  at  the  Carl-Theater  (when,  besides  Tewele, 
Knaack  and  Motras,  Carl  Treumann,  Grobecker, 
Miiller,  Fontelive,  and,  subsequently,  Gallmeyer 
and  Mej'erhoff  were  members  of  the  company). 
The  same  is  ti'ue  of  the  Theater  an  der  AVien, 
with  Mme.  Geistinger  —  who  was  discovered  and 
induced  to  adopt  this  style  of  piece  b}-  Oft'enbach 
himself — -and  the  triad,  Blasel,  Rott,  and  Swo- 
boda.  But  the  coarse,  senseless,  and  unattractive 
performances  of  Offenbach's  operas  in  the  smaller 
court  and  town  theatres  of  Germany,  are  some- 
thing astounding,  and  critics  who  derive  all  their 
knowledge  from  such  exhibitions  generally,  of 
course,  judge  Offenbach  angrily  and  unjustly. 

It  is  at  the  end  of  the  60's,  say,  after  La 
Grand  Duchesse  de  Ge'rolstein,  that  we  would  fi.x 
the  termination  of  Offenbach's  second  period, 
wliich  was  more  especially  that  of  parody  and 
travesty.  The  commencement  of  the  third  period 
is  marked  by  several  charming  three  and  four-act 
pieces,  more  nearly  resembling  comedies,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  composer's  talent  in  all  its  freshness, 
while  they  are  at  the  same  time  more  refined  and 
moderate  in  tone,  and  Avith  only  rare  relapses  into 
the  grotesque  extravagancies  of  the  second  period. 
These  pieces  were  La  Princesse  de  Trebizonde,  La 
Vie  Parlnenne,  and  Vert-Vert,  (performed  at  the 
Carl-Theater  under  the  title  of  Kahadit).  Induced 
to  make  an  attempt  in  a  higher  style,  Otfeubach 
wrote  at  this  period  two  more  important  works 
for  the  opera-comique,  Le  Roi  Barkouf,  and 
Robinson  Crusoe,  both  of  which  proved  non-suc- 
cessful. Two  similar  attempts  in  Vienna  con- 
vinced his  friends  that  his  light  and  ready  talent, 
devoid  of  contrapuntal  and  polyphonic  resources, 
and  incapable  of  pathetic  expression,  did  not  suf- 
fice for  serious  subjects  dramatically  developed. 
We  allude  to  the  romantic  ojjera  Die  Rhein-Nixcn 
(the  graceful  ballet  music  oE  which  Hcrbeck  saved 
by  introducing  it  into  the  third  act  of  Nicolai's 
Lustiye  Weiber  von  Windsor)  produced,  in  1864, 
with  but  little  success  at  the  Kiirntnerthor-Thea- 
ter,  and  the  opera  of  Fantasio,  which  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  boards  of  the  Theater  an  der  Wien 
only  a  short  time.  In  both  cases,  Offenbach  got 
hold  of  a  bad  libretto,  and,  what  was  still  worse, 
one  not  in  keeping  with  his  own  individuality. 
He  took  all  possible  pains  to  be  serious  and  pas- 
sionate, to  stretch  himself  out  beyond  his  natural 
length,  but  the  most  he  could  accomplish  were  a 
few  isolated  happy  moments.  Art  is  better  served, 
however,  by  those  who  acknowledge  than  by  those 
who  deny  their  own  peculiar  nature.  Offenbach 
acted  wisely,  therefore,  in  again  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  the  lighter  style  of  buffo  opera.    In 
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the  last  six  or  eight  years,  there  was  an  undeni- 
able diminution  of  his  power  of   invention,  and 
he  had  recourse  to  frequent  reminiscences  and 
loans  (though  only,  by  the  way,  from   his  own 
capital).     Every  one,  even  the  weakest,  of   his 
subsequent  operas  was  always  adorned  by  one  or 
more  pieces  in  which  his  former  talent  shone  full 
and  bright ;  but  detached  beauties  were  not  enough 
for  lasting  success.     The  operas  of  his  last  period 
known  in  Vienna  are  Les  Brigands,  Les  Bracon- 
niers,  Boulede  Neige,  Le  Corsaire  Noir,  La  Creole, 
La  Jolie  Parfumeuse,  La  Boidangere  a  des  Ecua, 
Madame  I'Archiduc,  and,  to  conclude.  La  Fille  du 
Tambour  Major.     The  last  according  to  his  own 
reckoning,  is  his  hundredth  opera.     Thus,  with 
the  two  unacted  works  Les  Conies  d'  Hoffmann, 
and  Luretle,   which  he   was  completing   on   his 
death-bed,  his  dramatic  efforts  amounted  to  162. 
To    astounding   facility   of   production    Offen- 
bach united   the  most  exemplary  industry.     He 
was  able  (like  Mozart  and  Rossini)  to  compose 
amid  all  couceivable  kinds  of  interruption  at  all 
times,    and  in  any  place.     I  have   often   beheld 
him  quietly  working,  with  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances chattering  close  to  him,  and,  whenever  he 
came   to  Vienna  he  brought  with  him  a  goodly 
number  of  sketches,  which  he   had  jotted  down 
with  a  pencil  in  the  carriage.     But  more  astonish- 
ing than   aught   else  was  his    self-command  and 
patience,  when,  ill  and  racked  with  pain,  he  would 
go  on  indefatigably  working,   and   confer  every 
day,   on  a  bed  of   sickness,   with   his   librettists 
about  the  next  scenes.     His  exertions  by  no  means 
concluded  with  the  completion  of  a  score.     He 
was  continually  changing  and  improving  during 
'  the   rehearsals ;    he  never   hesitated   an    instant 
cutting  out  a  pleasing  number  if  he  found  that  it 
impeded  the  action,  and  he  was  quite  as  ready  in 
composing  a  new  one  at  the  last  moment.     He 
knew  the  stage  as  well  as  any  one  living,  and 
never  rested  till  he  had  given  each  of  his  pieces 
the  most  effective  dramatic  form  and  the  greatest 
possible  finish.     In  this  respect,  he  was   one  of 
the  most  conscientious  of  artists.     His  melodies, 
too,  lightly  as  they  flowed  to  him,  he  altered  often 
and  long,  if  their  rhythm  did  not  strike  him  as 
sufficiently  catching  and  original.     In  inventing 
various  forms  of  rhythm  he  was  marvellous  ;  in 
this  respect  (the   weakest  point   of  our  present 
operatic  composers)  his  German  colleagues  might 
all  take  a  lesson  from  him.     We  saw  him  remodel 
ten  or  twelve  times  the  theme,  "Oh,   que  j'aime 
lemilitaire,"inZa  Grande  Duchesse  till  the  rhythm 
pleased  him.    Melodically  inexhaustible,  lie  requir- 
ed only  the  very  sinqjlest  accompaniment  of  two  or 
three  chords  whereon  to  write  an  endless  series  of 
the  prettiest  and  at  the  same  time  most  character- 
istic songs.    This  is  something  exceptionally  rare  in 
these  days  of  over-loaded  and  far-fetched  accom- 
paniments.    Far  weaker  than  his  talent  for  melody 
and  rhythm  was  his  knowledge  of  harmony,  while 
his   contrapuntal   acquirements,    stood  almost  at 
zero.     In  its  eminently  comic  power  his  music  is 
well  nigh  unrivalled  ;  he  possessed  this  rare  quality 
in  a  far  higher  degree  than  Lortzing,  Nicolai,  or 
Flotow-.     His  delicate   feeling  for  characteristic 
instrumentation,  which   however,    never   became 
intrusive,  admirably  backed  up  his  talent  for  the 
musically  comic  element.     And  as  the  last,  but  not 
the  least,  merit  of  his  operas,  the  separate  musical 
numbers  always  grow  naturally  out  of  the  situa- 
tion  and   delight   us  nearly  invariably   by  their 
well-balanced  and  nicely  rounded  form.     What- 
ever   objections    may    be    raised    against    him, 
Offenbach  was  a   musician  of   genial  gifts   and 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  stage.     He  was, 
moreover,  a  good,  kindly-intentioned  man,    par- 
ticularly susceptible  of  friendship,  who  could  be 
as  weak,  but  also  as  naif,  unsuspecting,  and  good- 
natured  as  a  child.  Eduaed  Hanslick. 
— London  Musical  World. 


A  CONCERT  BY  THE   BLIND  IN 
LONDON. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases  a  few  lines  of 
record  suffice  for  the  notice  of  pupils'  concerts ; 
but  that  which  was  given  last  Saturday  afternoon 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  by  the  pupils  of  the  Eoyal 
Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind,  was,  for  more  than  one  reason,  of  such 
exceptional  interest  as  to  deserve  a  more  detailed 
criticism  in  these  colmnns.  .  .  . 

In  the  first  place,  the  programme,  selected,  we 
presume,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Campbell,  the   principal  of 
the  school,  was  notewortliy  for  the  very  high  char- 
acter of   the  music  performed;   but,  besides  this, 
the  rendering  was  distinguished  not  only  by  remark- 
able mechanical   accuracy,  but  by  an  amount  of 
taste  and  feeling  which   is  rare  indeed  with  per- 
formers still  in  the  state  of  pupilage.     The  concert 
opened  with  Bach's   well-known  Organ  Fugue  in 
G-minor,  well  played  by  Mr.  Arthur  Stericker,  a 
few  slips  which  were  noticeable  being  apparently 
due  to  nervousness.     Dr.  Macfarren's  Overture  to 
Chevy     Chace    followed,    being     played     by     the 
Crystal  Palace  band  under  the   direction  of    Mr. 
Manns.      The   performance    of    Leslie's  trio,  "  0 
Memory,"  by  Miss  Dick,  Miss  Carson,  and  Mr.  A. 
Wilmot,  was,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  concert.     The  exquisite  taste  and  feeling  with 
which   this  melodious   little   piece    was   given  can 
scarcely  be    overpraised.     Other   remarkable   per- 
formances  among  the   solo  numbers  were  Mr.  J. 
West's   singing   of   "  It  is   enough,"   from   Elijah, 
and  Miss  Reecw's  rendering  of  "  Che  faro,"  from 
Gluck's    Orj'eo.      Both  performers  have   good  and 
excellently  trained  voices,  and  both  sing  with  an 
amount  of    genuine   feeling  which  recalled   Beet- 
hoven's dictum,  "  That  which  comes  from  the  heart 
goes  to  the  heart."     The  two  soprano  singers,  Miss 
Dick  and  Miss  Campbell,  also  deserve  praise,  while 
the   choir  of    the   institution,   consisting   of    some 
thirty  voices,  sang  two  part-songs  by   Smart  and 
Bennett,  and  the  Reapers'  chorus  from  Liszt's  Pro- 
metheus most  admirably.     In    the  unaccomiianied 
part-songs  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade  and 
the  unity  of  style  and  phrasing  of  the  whole  choir 
were  particularly  striking.     Two  pianists  appeared, 
Mr.   W.  F.    Schwier   and   Master   Alfred   HoUins. 
Tlie  former  took  the  pianoforte  ohhligato  part  in 
Gade's  Symphony  in  D-minor  (No.  5),  a  very  inter- 
esting  and  beautiful  work,   whieh   had   not   been 
heard  at  the  Crystal  Palace  since  1S60.     The  com- 
bination  of  the   piano   with   the   orchestra,   is,   of 
course,  a  familiar  one  wlien  the  former  is  employed 
in  a  concerto  as  a  solo  instrument.     In  Gade's  sym- 
phony, however,  we  find  an  instance,  so  far  as  we 
know  unique,  of  the  use  of  the  piano  simply  as  an 
orchestral   instrument  —  just   as   the   harp   is   fre- 
quently used.     It  is  only  occasionally  that  it  comes 
into  prominence,  but  united  with  other  instruments 
several  novel  effects  of  coloring  are  produced  in 
the  quieter  parts   of  the  music.     In  a  fortissimo  it 
would  of  course,  be  overpowered  by  the  orchestra. 
i\Ir.  Schwier  performed  his  part  of  the  symphony 
in  a  most  artistic  manner,  tliough  it  is    probable 
that  he  would  have  been  heard  to  even  more  ad- 
vantage in  a  solo.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  selec- 
tion of  the  symphony  maj'  liave  been  designed  to 
prove  what  some  people  liave  doubted  —  the  possi- 
bility of  a  blind  pianist  playing  with  the  orchestra 
with  absolute  precision,  though  of  course  unable  to 
be   guided  by  the  conductor's   beat.     If  this  were 
the    object,   it   was    undoubtedly    fully    attained. 
Master  HoUins,  a  lad  of    only  fourteen  years  of 
age,  gave  a  truly  admirable  performance  of  a  pre- 
lude and  fugue  by  Bach,  and  a  showy  piece  ( Tour 
a  Cheval)  of  Raff's;  the  playing  of  the  latter  was 
especially  remarkable  on  account  of  the  frequent 
skips  for  the  hands,  which  would  not  be  easy  even 
for  a  pianist  who  could  see  the  keys,  but  wliich 
were,  nevertheless,  taken  with  faultless  accuracy. 

We  have  dealt  more  largely  than  is  our  custom 
in  superlatives  in  speaking  of  this  concert,  because 
it  is  the  simple  truth  that  we  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
listened  to  a  performance  given  by  pupils  of  such 
a  high  average  of  merit  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view.  The  excellent  teaching  of  the  various  pro- 
fessors at  the  Normal  School  has,  of  course,  much 
to  do  with  this ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 


ever, in  the  mind  of  any  one  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion,  that  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  is  due  to 
the  artistic  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  pupils, 
and  especially  to  the  musical  performances  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  at  which  they  are  constant  visitors. 
For  this  reason  we  join  most  heartily  with  Dr. 
Armitage  in  deprecating  the  proposed  removal  of 
the  school  to  Windsor.  Such  a  course  appears  to 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  recommend  it,  while  it 
would  take  away  from  the  pupils  the  almost  unri- 
valled advantages  for  their  artistic  development 
which  they  at  present  enjoy.  —  Athemeum,  July  17. 


BOITO'S   "MEFISTOFELE." 

The  following  description  of  the  Italian  opera 
founded  upon  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  and  which  has 
formed  this  week  the  notable  novelty  of  Messrs. 
Strakosch  and  Hess's  season  of  opera  in  English  at 
the  Globe  Theatre,  appeared  in  last  Monday's 
Advertiser. 

The  following  description  of  the  work  has  been 
prepared  from  the  piano  score,  —  never  thoroughly 
satisfactory  as  a  means  of  giving  a  complete  idea 
of  a  composition,  and  now  that  the  orchestra  has 
been  assigned  the  most  important  duties  in  lyric 
dramas,  only  of  use  to  furnish  suggestions  of  an 
author's  method  of  treatment.  "  Prologue  in  Heav- 
en"— thus  stands  the  title,  following  that  of 
Goethe.  Concealed  in  clouds  are  the  Celestial 
Phalanx,  a  mystic  chorus,  cherubim  and  penitents. 
Mefistofele  stands  alone.  Seven  trumpets,  one  for 
each  tone  of  the  scale,  resound,  here  and  there, 
and  a  simple  motij'  of  but  two  notes  asserts  itself, 
alternating  with  a  broader  theme,  the  Salve  Regina. 
assigned  apparently  to  harps.  The  celestial  voices 
sing  the  praises  of  the  Most  High,  —  a  double 
chorus  in  live  parts  for  each  choir,  —  and  heavenly 
echoes  repeat  the  last  syllable  of  each  stanza  — 
"  Ai^e."  This  movement  is,  at  first,  a  simple  chant, 
without  cadence ;  gradually  it  becomes  more  and 
more  complicated,  with  constant  changes  in  key ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  dignified  and  impressive. 
At  its  close,  the  trumpets  are  again  heard  in  their 
simple  motij'  of  two  notes.  Then  follows  an  orches- 
tral scherzo,  wild  and  uneasy,  introducing  Mefistofele 
who  greets  Jehovah  in  mocking  speech,  —  as  in 
Goethe's  drama,  —  the  music  of  which,  admirably 
fitted  to  the  words,  is  the  continuation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  scherzo.  The  shrill  tones  of  the  wood 
wind  sharpen  the  effect  of  this  passage.  Jehovah 
speaks  through  a  mystic  chorus  of  bass  voices  : 
"  Dost  thou  know  Faust  I  "  This  idea  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Mendelssohn  in  "  St.  Paul,"  where  the  Al- 
mighty calls,  in  a  chorus  of  female  voices,  "  Saul, 
Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me  1  "  Goethe's  dia- 
logue between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  is 
reproduced  in  recitative,  interrupted  by  the  short 
motif  for  the  trumpets  and  phrases  of  the  scherzo 
(Jehovah's  replies  being  uttered  by  the  bass  chorus), 
and  at  one  point  accompanied  by  a  solemn  Sunctus, 
sung  by  the  celestial  phalanx.  The  cherubim  (boys' 
voices)  sing  at  a  most  rapid  rate  "  On  the  winds, 
o'er  the  world,  through  azure  depths  we  fly,"  the 
voices  of  penitents  greet  the  Queen  of  Heaven  in 
grave  measures;  the  two  movements  are  combined 
with  wonderful  skill  and  great  effect,  and  there  is 
even  added  a  third  for  the  celestial  phalanx,  a 
prayer  for  the  dead ;  heavenly  ^'hoes  repeat  "  Ave," 
and  the  three  choirs  unite  in  a  repetition  of  the 
opening  chorus.  The  voices  cease  as  the  two-note 
motif  again  sounds  in  the  full  orchestra,  and  the 
prologue,  for  which  Boito  has  chosen  as  a  motto 
Jehovah's  querj-,  "  Dost  thou  know  Faust  !  "  is 
over. 

Part  I,  is  divided  into  three  acts.  Act  I,  scene  I. 
is  entitled  "Faster  Sunda}%"  and  corresponds  with 
scene  II,  of  'Goethe's  drama.  We  are  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  before  the  cit}'  gates.  All  sorts 
of  people  pass  and  repass.  There  is  a  brief  orches- 
tral movement,  ushered  in  by  bells,  of  a  martial 
character,  with  an  odd  rhythmic  construction,  the 
measures  being  in  3-4  and  2-4  time,  alternately. 
The  people,  students,  and  boys,  sing  a  bright  chorus, 
the  Easter  bells  sounding  now  and  then.  Faust 
enters,  with  Wagner.  Faust,  an  old  man,  utters  his 
longings  for  the  springtime  of  life.  A  gray  friar 
dogs  Faust's  footsteps.  A  bit  of  the  scherzo  in  the 
prologue  betrays  his  identitj'.  The  music  of  the 
entire  scene  is  animated  and  expressive.  There  is 
a  waltz  for  dancers  and  chorus,  phrases  of  which 
interrupt  the  dialogue  of  Wagner  and  Faust,  and 
are  even  heard  as  the  scene  changes  to  Faust's 
study.  It  is  night.  Faust  enters,  followed  by  the 
friar,  who  conceals  himself  in  an  alcove.  Faust 
sings,  in  a  meditative  mood,  and  to  a  melodious 
theme : 

"  Behind  me,  field  and  meadow  sleeping, 
I  leave  in  deep,  prophetic  night,"  etc. 

[Taylor's  Goethe  ;  Scene  in. 
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Meflstofele  is  forced  to  reveal  himself  by  Faust's 
soliloquy  on  the  Scriptures,  but  suddenly  changes 
his  disguise  to  that  of  a  cavalier.  A  duet  follows, 
the  compact  between  Mefistofele  and  Faust  is  con- 
cluded, and  the  curtain  falls  as  fiend  and  mortal 
are  whisked  away  on  the  magic  mantle  of  the  for- 
mer. The  music  of  this  scene,  which  is  entitled 
"  The  Compact,"  is  very  strong.  The  scherzo-motif 
is  heard  through  the  duet,  in  which  is  included  a 
cantabile  for  Faust  of  great  beauty.  In  the  latter 
occurs  the  phrase  which  Boito  has  adopted  as  the 
motto  for  the  act :  — 

"  When  then  I  hail  the  momeut  flying, 
*Ah  !  still  delay  —  thou  art  so  fair  ! '  " 

[Taylor's  Goethe  ;  Scene  IV. 

[That  is  to  say  :  "  You  serve  me  now  ;  but  if  I 
ever  find  the  experience  so  satisfying  that  I  would 
fain  arrest  the  fleeting  moment,  then  we  exchange 
parts  and  I  become  your  slave  forever."] 

Some  of  the  phrases  assigned  to  Mefistofele  are 
notable  for  their  scornfully  sarcastic  character. 
The  second  act  bears  this  motto :  — 

"  Who  shall  dare  to  say  the  word  '  Credo  in  Deo  ? '  " 
[Scene  'iiYl,  Goethe. 

The  first  scene  is  in  Marta's  garden.  Faust,  a  bloom- 
ing youth  calling  himself  Henry.  Margherita, 
Mefistofele  and  Marta  are  the  only  characters. 
All  the  music  is  extremely  sensuous,  and  its  passion- 
ate character  increases  as  Faust's  love-making  grows 
more  and  more  ardent.  Tliere  is  an  elegant  sim- 
plicity in  the  tranquil  opening  of  the  scene  and  in 
Margherita's  aria.  In  fact  the  music  assigned  to 
each  character  is  distinctly  expressive.  There  is  an 
andanle  for  Faust  as  melodious  as  heart  could  desire. 
There  is  an  ingeniously  constructed  quarte.J,  with 
syncopated  plu-ases  for  Margherita,  against  legato 
motives  for  Faust  and  Marta  and  a  staccato  move- 
ment for  Mefistofele.  Margherita  flys  from  Faust, 
who  pursues  her,  and  the  same  game  is  played  by 
Marta  and  Mefistofele.  A  knowledge  of  Goethe's 
drama  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  this  scene, 
as  Boito  has  not  prepared  any  equivalent  for  Goethe's 
scenes  describing  the  preceding  meetings  of  the 
lovers.  Scene  II.  is  "  The  Walpurgis  Night,"  scene 
XXI  of  Goethe.  We  are  on  the  Brocken,  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  rocks.  Mefistofele  and  Faust  come.  There 
is  a  short  duet  between  the  pair,  in  which  there  is 
a  most  uncomfortable  sounduig  series  of  sequences 
in  fifths,  and  the  Witches'  Sabbath  begins.  The 
will-o'-the-wisp  lends  his  fitful  and  treacherous  aid. 
A  chorus  of  witches  (allegro  veloce]  has  some  original 
ideas,  though  one  is  occasionally  reminded  of  the 
Incantation  scene  in  Der  Freischilfz.  Here  is  a 
chord  repeated  through  several  measures  :  G  (funda- 
mental), D,  A,  E,  corresponding  to  the  open  strings 
of  the  violin.  The  effect  of  this  dissonance  must 
be  inexpressibly  liorrible,  if  it  does  not  become 
ridiculous.  Mefistofele  reveals  himself,  and  the 
witches  do  him  reverence.  Some  of  them  dance  to 
wild,  fantastic  strains.  Mefistofele  sings  a  sarcas- 
tic "ballad  of  tlie  world."  A  vision  of  ilargherita, 
pale  and  wan,  appears  to  Faust,  accompanied  by  tlie 
strains  of  the  garden  duet.  The  infernal  uproar  is 
renewed,  the  music  grows  more  fast  and  furious 
and  becomes  positively  exciting,  there  is  a  sequence 
of  strange  chords,  the  scene  is  over  and  the  act  is 
ended. 

Act  III.  Margherita's  death.  Scene  XXV  of 
Goethe.  The  motto  is  Mefistofele's  utterance  "She 
is  judged!"  Marghirita,  the  murderer  of  mother 
and  babe,  all  for  love  of  Faust  who  has  deserted 
her,  awaits  in  a  dungeon  the  penalty  of  her  crime. 
She  utters  a  wild  prayer  for  mercy,  but  earthly 
feelings  still  cling  to  her  as  there  are  again  iieard 
phrases  of  the  garden  duet.  It  is  an  aria  of  a 
decidedly  florid  sort  which  is  assigned  to  the  un- 
fortunate victim  ot  love,  more  after  the  style  of 
Verdi  than  of  Wagner.  Faust  vainly  strives  to 
induce  .Margherita  to  fly.  Again  Boito  shows  his 
skill  in  the  combination  of  tliemes  and  harmonies 
which  shall  express  the  sense  of  the  text  and  the 
dramatic  situation  —  .Margherita's  terror,  relieved  by 
momentary  gleams  of  hope;  Faust's  desperate  plead- 
ings; -Mefistofele's  sarcastic  advice.  Margherita  asks 
for  strength  from  tlie  Supreme,  and  tlie  ^ ic  Siymr  of 
the  Cfifjitird  Phalanx  in  the  prologue  resounds  in  the 
orchestra  through  her  prayer.  "She  is  judged!" 
thunders  Mefistofele,  "Oh,  anguish,"  cries  Faust; 
"  Henry,  thou  mak'st  me  shudder,"  are  the  dying 
accents  of  Margherita;  "She  is  saved  !"  chant  the 
heavenly  choirs;  "C'oine  with  me,"  calls  Mefistofele 
to  Faust,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

Part  II  includes  one  act  .ind  an  eiiilogue.  The 
act.  numbered  IV,  i.s  entitled  Th".  Xinht  of  the  Clatnic 
Sabbath.  Part  II,  act  II,  scene  III,  of  Go'ethe'.-i  Mefis- 
tofele annihilating  time  and  space,  bears  Faust  to 
ancient  Greece.  The  river  Peneus,  surrounded  by 
nymphs  and  tributary  streams,  greets  us;  the  moon 
sheds  her  ailvery  rays  on  Elena  (Helen)  and  Pantalis, 
who  are  ia  a  boat  of  mother-of-pearl  and  sliver,  with 


sirens  about  them.  Extremely  sensuous  is  all  of  the 
music  of  this  scene.  There  is  a  duet  for  Elena  and 
Pantalis,  with  very  simple  but  captivating  themes. 
Faust's  pa.^sionate  cries  to  the  Grecian  queen  are 
heard.  Metistofele  enters  and  acts  as  iuterpreter.  The 
sirens  endeavor  to  scatter  Elena's  sad  reflections  as 
she  recalls  the  horrors  of  the  Trojan  war,  by  a  stately 
dance.  There  is  a  song  for  Faust  as  he  pays  court  to 
the  fair  cause  of  all  the  woes  of  Troy,  leading  into  a 
concerted  movement,  in  which  the  chorus  takes  part, 
which  is  worked  up  with  great  skill  and  effect.  Elena 
utters  the  motto  of  the  act  (to  Faust),  "  Canst  thou  to 
me  that  lovely  speech  impart?"  To  which  Faust  re- 
plies: "'Tis  easy;  it  must  issue  from  the  heart.'' 
There  are  two  passionate  concerted  movements  for 
Faust,  Elena  and  chorus,  the  second  of  which  has  a 
most  inspiring  theme,  and  this  ends  the  scene. 

There  still  remains  an  epilogue  with  the  motto,  "Ah! 
.still  delay — thou  art  so  fair."  Faust  has  seen  and  en- 
joyed all  that  Mefistofele  has  promised  him,  "  in  both 
the  little  world  and  the  great,"  and  we  now  meet  him 
again,  an  old  man,  in  liis  study,  oppressed  by  recol- 
lections of  Jiours  forever  fled.  A  theme  of  the  scenes 
of  the  preceding  act  is  repeated  in  the  orchestra. 
Faust's  meditations  are  on  eternity.  Mefistofele  en- 
deavors to  divert  Faust's  thoughts,  and  even  spread? 
his  mantle  by  whose  magic  aid  they  can  defy  time  and 
space.  The  air  accompanying  this  action  is  the  same 
as  in  the  close  of  -4ct  I,  the  scene  of  tlie  compact. 
Different  visions  greet  Faust's  eyes.  Heavenly  beings 
appear  in  confused  groups.  Mefistofele  accepts  the 
challenge  to  a  contest  between  Heaven  and  the  Powers 
ot  Darkness.  AVe  hear  the  celestial  trumpets  —  the 
motif  of  two  notes  —  and  a  part  of  the  Ave  Signor, 
and  the  celestial  vision  fades  away.  Tlie  sirens  appear 
as  Mefistofeles  sings  the  theme  of  the  love  duet  in  Act 
IV,  but  the  heavenly  choirs  resume  their  song.  Faust 
cries  in  an  ecstacy,  "Ah!  still  delay  —  thou  art  so 
fair,"  the  sirens  vanish,  and  Faust  fails  on  his  knees 
and  dies,  while  on  him  drops  from  heaven  a  shower  of 
roses.  Mefistofele,  discomfited  and  enraged  at  the 
loss  of  his  victim,  and  writhing  under  the  light  and 
flames,  sinks  from  view.  The  choirs  of  angels  and 
cherubim  continue  their  hymns  of  praise,  the  trumpet- 
motif  of  the  prologue  is  sounded  —  the  end  is  reached. 
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CONCERTS. 
Philh.^rmonic  Orchestra.  The  first  of 
the  five  concerts  Ijy  Mr.  Listemann's  thoroughly 
drilled  and  excellent  orchestra  of  forty  instru- 
ments took  place  at  the  Music  Hall  on  Friday 
evening,  Nov.  5.  It  was  an  auspicious  opening, 
the  audience  being  large  and  evidently  well 
pleased.     This  was  the  programme  : 

"Romeo and  Julia  "  —  Faiitaisie  for  orchestra. 

J.  S.  Svendseu 
Concerto  for  pianoforte  iu  A-miuor,  Op.  16.  .  .  E.  Grieg 
"IiuAyalde"  (In  the  Forest)  —  Symphony  in  F, 

Op.  163 J.  Raff 

Musette  from  Concerto  No.  6 Handel 

Adapted  for  oboes,  bassoons  and  string  orchestra 
by  F.  A.  Gevaert. 

Two  Slavonic  dances Anton  Dvorak 

Xo.  .3,  poco  allegro  ;  No.  1,  tempo  di  nieunetto. 
Fautaisie  on  Hungarian  airs  for  pianoforte  and 

orchestra. E.  Liszt 

Overture  to  "  Der  Freischiitz  " C.  M.  v.  Weber 

The  modern  element  was  altogether  paramount 
in  this  selection.  There  was  plent}'  of  brilliant, 
elaborate,  richly-colored  instrumentation,  a  general 
restlessness  of  mood,  and  much  of  the  wild,  dreamy 
northern  character.  The  Romeo  and  Juliet  Fan- 
taisie  by  Svendsen,  given  for  the  first  time  here, 
seemed  somewhat  vague  and  wandering  in  form, 
and  what  passion  there  was  in  it  Northern  rather 
than  Italian,  while  it  contained  much  that  was 
beautiful  and  tender.  The  romantic  Concerto  by 
Grieg,  full  of  interesting  ideas  throughout,  with 
rich,  deep,  lovely  adagio,  and  bold,  impetuous  and 
brilliant  in  the  two  allegro  moderato  movements 
—  the  finale  being  strongly  accented  —  was  played 
by  Mr.  Franz  Rummel  in  a  most  masterly  manner. 
His  touch  is  clear  and  bright,  his  execution  never 
at  fault,  and  the  whole  interpretation  was  most 
satisfactory  in  strength,  in  breadth,  in  delicate 
finesse,  conveying  the  ideal  poetry  and  color  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Rummel  plays  even  better  than  he 
did  in  a  Sympiiony  Concert  here  two  years  ago. 

Raff's  Forest  Symphony  is  perhaps  his  richest 
and  most  imaginative  work  in  that  form.  The 
daylight  impressions  and  feelings  of  the  first  part 


(allegro)  are  vividly  and  happily  suggested.  The 
second  part,  "  In  the  Twilight,"  presents  a  happy 
contrast  between  its  two  scenes,  the  one  called 
"  Reverie,"  the  other  a  bright  fantastic  "  Dance 
of  the  Dryads."  The  third  part  represents  a 
night  in  the  woods ;  it  is  of  course  in  a  low  tone 
of  color,  and  the  low  murmur  of  the  streams,  the 
creeping  of  the  breezes  through  the  leaves,  and  all 
the  vague  interweaving  of  the  various  sounds  in 
the  woods  by  night,  is  very  poetically  and  musi- 
cally rendered.  Then  come  the  echoing  horns, 
and  the  wild  hunt,  approaching  and  receding, 
with  Frau  HoUe  (Hulda)  and  Wotan.  This  is 
weird -and  exciting,  but  worked  out  to  a  tedious 
length.  The  break  of  day  forms  an  appropriate 
conclusion.  The  very  elaborate  and  difficult 
symphony  was  faultlessly  interpreted. 

Gevaert's  adaptation  of  the  brief  Musette  from 
the  Handel  Concerto,  was  soothing  and  refreshing 
after  so  much  of  the  wild,  uneasy  and  exacting 
kind.  The  Slavonic  Dances  by  Dvorak  were 
original  and  quaint  enough  in  rhythm  and  in  fancy  ; 
and  i\Ir.  Rummel's  performance  of  that  everlast- 
ing Hungarian  Fantaisie  by  Liszt  was  so  full  of 
fire  and  brilliancy,  and  in  every  way  so  super- 
latively clever,  that  it  lent  a  new  freshness  to  the 
hackne)-ed  thing.  Then  came  one  of  those  idiotic, 
irrepressible  calls  for  an  encore ;  the  artist  bowed 
his  thanks,  and  was  evidently  reluctant  to  play 
any  more,  being  (as  we  have  since  learned)  in  fear 
of  losing  the  train  for  New  York.  Yet  the 
childish  public  insisted,  and  he  had  to  return  to 
the  piano.  What  he  played  we  did  not  stay  to 
hear ;  for  the  concert  had  been  very  long,  and 
what  we  would  fain  have  heard  by  way  of  comfort 
after  so  much  heavy  "  newness,"  the  good  old 
Freyschiitz  overture,  we  were  obliged  to  lose.  Is 
there  no  remedy  for  this  great  concert  nuisance, 
no  protection  against  the  Encore  Fiend?  Really 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  responsibility  should  rest 
with  the  conductor,  where  there  is  one.  He  may 
be  presumed  to  have  reached  the  age  of  discre- 
tion, and  to  know  when  such  a  demand  is  un- 
reasonable ;  and  knowing  it  to  be  so,  he  should 
take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  rap  his  orches- 
tra to  order,  and  go  doggedly  on  with  the  next 
piece  in  the  programme,  let  the  crowd  thunder 
as  it  will.  At  the  Birmingham  Festival  no  encore 
is  granted  without  an  approving  signal  from  some 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  or  whatever 
noble  lord  may  chance  to  be  the  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  occasion.  Here,  having  no  such  per- 
son nor  such  custom,  the  musical  conductor  would 
seem  to  be  the  one  to  exercise  the  encore  censor- 
ship. Or  how  would  it  do  (we  think  we  have 
made  the  suggestion  before)  to  have  a  sort  of 
secret  league  among  the  really  musical  concert-go- 
ers, whereby  upon  a  certain  signal  agreed  upon, 
they  should  all  rise  and  leave  the  hall  whenever 
such  an  imposition  is  insisted  on !  That  might 
shame  the  offenders  into  silence,  when  nothing 
else  would.     That  might  nonplus  the  Fiend. 

Mr.  W.m.  H.  Sherwood  gave  a  very  interesting 
concert  at  the  new  Meionaon  (under  Tremont 
Temple),  on  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  (3.  The  spe- 
cial object  of  tlie  concert  was  to  introduce  the 
young  Canadian-French  violinist,  Mons.  Alfred 
Descve,  who,  after  studying  with  Vieuxtemps  in 
Paris,  held  for  a  time  the  place  of  violinist  to  the 
Princess  Louise.  He  is  a  very  young  man,  of  pre- 
possessing and  refined  appearance,  having  the 
artistic  temperament,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  evinc- 
ing more  than  ordinary  talent  and  high  culture.  The 
concert  opened  with  the  "  Kreutzer  "  sonata  of  Beet- 
hoven played  by  him  and  Mr.  Sherwood.  Pure 
intonation,  free,  broad,  finished  execution,  great 
ahandon  and  intensity  of  feeling,  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  playing.  His  tone,  however,  cannot 
bo  called  large.  His  interpretation  is  free  from 
any  nonsense,  or  extravagance  of  ornament;  but 
somehow  the  treatment  of  the  whole  Sonata  by 
the  two  artists   seemed   overwrought  in  point  of 
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feeling,  as  well  as  in  display  of  virtuosity.  There 
could  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  their  thorough 
mastery  of  the  composition  and  of  their  instru- 
ments. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams  sang  two  songs  by  Schu- 
mann :  "  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume  "  and  "  Ich  groUe 
nicht "  (in  English,  to  which  we  could  hardly  recon- 
cile ourselves)  in  the  most  artistic  style,  and  with 
the  truest  taste  and  feeling.  Mr.  Sherwood  then 
played  a  Valse  Caprice  and  Barcarolle  by  Eubin- 
steiu,  and  the  A-flat  Polonaise  of  Chopin  as  very 
few  can  play  them.  At  this  point  another  engage- 
ment called  us  off.  The  remaining  pieces  were  the 
Andante  and  Presto  of  Mendelssohn's  violin  con- 
certo (which  we  have  heard  M.  Dese've  play  ex- 
quisitely in  private),  a  couple  of  sougs  by  Raff 
("  Abendbild  "  and  "  Immer  bei  Dir  "),  and  Liszt's 
Symphonic  Poem  "  Mazeppa,"  arranged  for  two 
pianos,  played  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

The  new  Meionaon  is  an  attractive  hall,  a  good 
deal  larger  than  the  old  one,  and  seemed  to  be  very 
good  for  charaber-musie. 


Old  Bay  State  Course.  Here  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  programme  for  a  popular  audience, 
—  a  "  lecture  "  audience  —  cramming  the  Music  Hall 
in  every  nook  and  corner,  and  hstened  to  attentively 
all  through,  with  frequent  outbursts  of  enthusiasm, 
as  was  the  case  on  Thursday  evening,- iS'ov.  11. 

Quartet  in  E-flat,  Op.  44,  (Allegro- Vivace).    .  Mendelssoln 

Mendelssohn  Club. 
Mazeppa,  Symphonic  Poem  for  two  pianos,  (After 

Victor  Hugo) Liszt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Aria,  "  Und  ob  die  Wolke,"  (Der  Freischiitz).    .    .    Weber 

(With  'Cello  Obligato  by  Mr.  Giese). 

Miss  Bailey. 

Fantaisie  for  violin  on  Gipsy  Airs Sarasate 

Mr.  Schnitzler. 
(First  appearance  in  Boston). 
Aria,  "  Eevenge,  Timotheus  Cries",  (Alexander's 

Feast) ■  .    Handel 

Mr.  Henschel. 

Quartet,  entitled  "  The  Miller's  Pretty  Daughter."      Baft' 

a.  The  Declaration,     b.  The  Mill. 

Mendelssohn  Club. 

Duet,  "  Caro  bella,"  (Julius  Csesar) Handel 

Miss  Bailey  and  Mr.  Henschel. 

Piano  Solo,  Grand  Polonaise  in  E Liszt 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

Songs,  a.  The  Arrow,  6.  Sing  Heigho.      .    .      G.  Henschel 

Miss  Bailey. 

Solo  for  violoncello  ou  "  Le  desir." Servais 

Mr,  Giese. 

Ballad,  The  Two  Grenadiers Schumann 

Mr.  Henschel. 
Finale  from  the  Quartet  in  A-miuor,  Op.- 41.  R.  Schumann 

A -quartet  of  strings,  in  our  vast  and  crowded 
Music  Hall,  could  hardly  be  audible  'to  all  ears,  nor 
satisfactorily  so  to  any.  Yet  the  two  quartet  selec- 
tions appeared  to  be  listened  to  with  close  attention 
and  respect  by  all.  The  old  Quintet  Club  is  for  the 
most  part  now  the  new  one.  Thomas  Ryan  alone 
remains  of  the  old  members.  Mr.  Frederick  Giese, 
the  very  young  but  excellent  violonceUist,  has  been 
in  the  club,  and  in  this  country,  but  a  year.  The 
new  violinists,  Isidore  Schnitzler  and  Ernst  Thiele, 
besides  Mr.  William  Schade,  who  plays  tlute  and 
viola,  help  to  make  up  a  quartet  and  a  quintet 
never  yet  surpassed  among  us,  and  Boston  classical 
music-lovers  can  but  feel  the  club's  infrequent  and 
short  stays  at  home  here  to  be  somewhat  tantalizing. 

The  great  point  was  the  first  public  appearance 
here  of  the  famous  German-English  baritone  singer 
and  composer,  George  Henschel,  who  is  affianced 
to  Miss  Lillian  Bailey.  His  rendering  of  the  Han- 
del aria  proved  him  to  be  all  that  has  been  said  of 
him.  "With  a  fine,  manly,  genial,  intellectual  pres- 
ence (for  he  is  a  thoughtful  looking  man),  he  throws 
himself  into  the  spirit  of  the  author  and  the  work ; 
and  his  thoroughly  trained,  rich,  musical  voice 
(which,  however,  vibrates  not  so  freely  in  the  lower 
tones  as  one  could  wish),  his  perfect  phrasing, 
breadth  and  dignity  of  style,  consummate  ease  and 
evenness  of  execution  (as  shown  particularly  in  the 
way  he  dealt  with  the  long  passages  of  rapid 
Handelian  roulades),  his  command  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  pervading  truth  of  sentiment  and 
faultlessness  of  taste,  were  proof  enough  of  the 
complete  artist,  one  of  the  finest  mould.  We  only 
regretted  that  in  that  particular  piece  Mr.  Henschel 
(since  there  was  no  orchestra)  did  not  play  his  own 


pianoforte  accompaniment;  for  in  private  we  have 
heard  him  do  it  both  in  this  aria,  and  in  "  Why  do 
the  heathen  rage,"  playing  with  a  breadth  and 
power  and  an  intensity  of  accent  as  if  it  were  an 
orchestra,  and  at  the  same  time  singing  with  full  free- 
dom and  effect.  In  fact,  Mr.  Henschel  is  a  complete 
musician  as  well  as  a  singer;  in  whatever  he  does 
there  is  the  air  —  not  in  the  least  assumed  —  of 
one  who  knows  perfectly  well  what  he  is  about; 
you  feel  that  the  moment  he  sits  down  at  the  piano, 
whether  to  accompany  another  or  himself.  Being 
warmly  recalled,  Herr  Henschel  sang,  to  his  own 
accompaniment,  an  old  Italian  air.  His  second  solo 
was  "The  two  grenadiers"  of  Schumann,  to  wliich 
he  of  course,  did  justice.  He  also  sang  with  Miss 
Bailey  a  fine  duet,  "  Caro  bella,"  from  one  of  Han- 
del's Italian  operas,  Giulio  C'esme. 

Miss  Bailey  sang  the  serious  aria  from  Jjer  Frey- 
schiitz  very  tenderly  and  sweetly;  voice  and  style 
were  admirable.  'The  Henschel  songs,  too,  charm- 
ingly original,  became  her  well.  The  piano  per- 
formances of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  were  most 
brilliant  and  effective,  winning  great  applause. 
Mr.  Schnitzler  by  his  solo-playing  proved  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  best  violinists  who  has  come  among 
us,  and  Mr.  Giese  more  than  confirmed  the  fine 
impression  which  he  made  last  winter.  The  con- 
cert was  long,  it  evidently  pleased,  yet  somehow 
the  Encore  Eiend  was  practically  kept  out!  Tell 
us  how.  Oh  clever  managers ! 


Boston  Consekvatort  op  Mdsio.  An  interest- 
ing matine'e,  under  the  direction  of  Julius  Eiehberg, 
took  place  at  Wesleyan  Hall,  on  Friday,  Nov.  12. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  programme  was  the 
opening  number,  the  glorious  old  B-flat  Trio  (Op.  97) 
of  Beethoven,  of  which  a  liigh  satisfactory  per- 
formance wa:s  given  by  Messrs.  Hermann  P.  Chelius, 
piano,  Albert  Van  Raalte,  violin,  and  Wulf  Fries, 
'cello.  To  the  two  younger  members  the  effort 
was  extremely  creditable;  of  the  'cellist,  of  course, 
that  goes  without  saying.  We  were  unable  to  hear 
the  rest  of  the  coriCert,  consisting  of : 

Sons?,  "  The  Lost  Chord." Sullivan. 

Mr.  Carl  Ptiueger. 

a.  Fugue  in  E-minor Bach. 

b.  Kocturne  in  F  sharp  major Chopin. 

c.  Military  Polonaise Chopin. 

d.  Tr.iuraerei Schumann. 

e.  Valse  in  A-flat Chopin. 

Mr.  Chelius. 

Song,  "Yeoman's  Wedding." PoniatOAvsky. 

Khapsodie,  No.  6 Liszt. 


Of  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  of  which  Mr. 
Lang  gave  a  second  performance  on  Friday  even- 
ing, Nov.  12,  we  can  only  say,  at  present,  that  it 
was  a  great  improvement  on  the  first  presentation 
liere  last  spring,  both  as  regards  choruses,  male  and 
female,  orchestra,  and  solo  singers,  and  that  the 
interest  and  fascination  of  the  strange,  weird,  in 
parts  extremely  beautiful  music  grow  upon  one  as 
he  becomes  more  familiar  with  it.  Miss  Lillian 
Bailey  sang  the  part  of  Margaret  with  unaffected 
sweetness  and  simplicity,  and  with  great  tender- 
ness, her  voice  being  lovely  in  itself,  and  her  style 
and  execution  fine.  Herr  Henschel's  Mephistoph- 
eles  was  a  potent  contribution  to  the  life  and 
power  and  point  of  the  whole  performance.  His 
rendering  had  great  dramatic  force,  besides  being 
in  every  waj'  thoroughly  artistic ;  a  fine  vein  of 
true  Mephistophehan  irony  pervaded  the  whole. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Winch  and  Mr.  Hay,  sang  in  a  praise- 
worthy manner  also.  The  chorus  of  200  male  and 
100  female  voices  had  the  charm  of  careful,  critical 
selection,  beautiful  ensemble  of  tone  quality,  as 
well  as  of  precise,  well-shaded,  and  finely  effective 
execution. 

More  we  cannot  say  now,  but  may  be  more  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  details,  and  receive  an  abiding 
impression  of  the  work  after  the  third  performance, 
which  Mr.  Lang  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  give 
ou  the  30th  of  this  month. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ne'w  Yokk,  Nov.  15.  Our  musical  season  may  well 
be  regarded  as  "inaugurated,"  for  the  Symphony 
Society  gave  its  first  concert  on  Saturday  evening, 
Nov.  6,  with  an  interesting  programme,  as  will  be  seen : 


Overture,  "  Egmout," Beethoven 

Scene  from  "  Alexander's  Feast,"    ....    Handel 

Herr  Henschel. 

1st  Symphony,  C-minor, Brahms 

Aria  from  "JEuryanthe," Weber 

Herr  Henschel. 
Symphonic  poem  "  Mazeppa," Liszt 

It  would  seem  as  if  no  finer  orchestral  work  could 
be  done  tliau  that  achieved  by  the  musiciaus  under 
Dr.  Damrosch's  competent  leadership.  Critics  have  at 
times  seemed  disposed  to  cavil  at  a  certain  so-called 
unsoundness  which  in  former  years  perhaps  marred 
the  efEectiveuess  of  Dr.  D.'s  conducting;  but  in  these 
days  his  equipoise  and  self-control  are  simply  wonder- 
ful, aud  the  intense  vitality  of  his  nature  rarely  dis- 
plays itself  in  any  more  decisive  way  than  by  an  occa- 
sional quick  motion  of  the  wrist.  Such  a  conductor 
inevitably  inspires  an  orchestra,  for  the  musicians 
know  that  their  director  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  his  work. 

Of  the  Brahms  symphony  there  seems  to  be  little  to 
say,  except  that  no  interpretation  will  ever  make  it  an 
agreeable  worlc.  No  one  can  or  will  raise  the  least 
question  as  to  the  seriousness  of  its  intent  or  the  mas- 
terly skill  displayed  in  its  construction  aud  orchestra- 
tion; but  it  lacks  something,  while  it  is  not  perfectly 
easy  to  say  what  that  somethiug  is.  It  is  too  ornate, 
and  too  diif  use,  aud  wholly  fails  to  reach  even  the  faint- 
est touch  of  that  divine  simplicity  which  emanates 
from  genius  as  does  tlie  perfume  from  the  flowers. 

Herr  Henschel  came,  saw,  and  conquered  us  all:  his 
style  is  so  superb,  his  phrasing  so  broad  aud  free,  and 
his  musical  intelligence  so  unmistakable,  that  he  fairlv 
carried  everything  before  him,  and  rode  to  the  very 
apex  of  public  favor  upon  a  tidal  wave  of  enthusiasm 
that  almost  seemed  hysterical  in  its  intensity.  For 
myself,  I  do  not  especially  admire  the  quality  of  his 
voice;  but  tastes  will  differ,  aud  it  sutfices  to  say  that 
he  is  a  great  artist,  and  a  musician  of  the  broadest  cul- 
ture. 

The  house  was  very  full,  and  the  present  season  of 
the  Society's  work  has  commenced  most  auspiciously. 
The  second  concert  will  occur  Dec.  i. 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  Club  "inaugurated"'  — 
on  Tuesday  eveniug,  Nov.  9,  —  the  third  season  of 
their  charming  concerts  of  chamber-music.  I  give  the 
programme; 

String  Quartet,  D-minor, Schubert 

Three  pieces  either  arranged  or  adapted  for  the  Club. 

Piano  Quartet,  E-flat, Eeinecke 

Who  has  not  heard  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  that 
delicious  Schubert  Quartet  with  the  lovely  andante  in 
G-minor  (theme  and  variations)  ?  At  this  late  day  I 
have  no  intention  of  striving  to  strain  the  En.o-hsh 
language  in  the  attempt  to  express  my  admiration  of 
this  andante.  It  was  given  with  great  delicacy  and  sen- 
timent, as  one  might  well  expect  from  the  competent 
artists  who  form  the  club. 

The  "three  pieces"  serve  to  illustrate  a  newMe- 
parture  ou  the  part  of  the  club.  It  is  the  intention  of 
these  gentlemen  to  introduce  at  each  time  some  com- 
positions which  have  either  been  adapted  or  written 
for  the  club.  On  Tuesday  evening  one  of  the  pieces 
thus  "arranged"  was  Schumann's  "Warum.''  The 
attempt  was  not  successful,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
"arrangers"  will  in  future  draw  a  line  somewhere. 
The  other  selections  were  more  happy,  aud  their  fine 
performance  excited  and  received  a  hearty  encore,  to 
which  the  club  responded  with  the  march  from  the 
"Ruins  of  Athens";  this  was  very  attractive  to  the 
audience,  and  so  another  recall  was  insisted  upon,  and 
to  this  the  response  was  Schumann's  "Evening  Son"-  " 
which  was  very  well  played,  and  certainly  quite  ef- 
fective in  this  new  shape. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Mills  took  the  piano  in  the  Eeinecke  Quar- 
tet, and  to  his  credit  be  it  said  that  he  played  well,  for 
he  seems  to  have  learned  that  in  a  quartet  all  of  the 
instruments  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  be  heard;  in 
consequence  of  his  new  departure,  the  breezy,  crisp 
quartet  went  with  a  dash  and  brilliancy  that  was  very 
exhilarating. 

On  Satu]-day  evening,  Nov.  13,  the  first  concert  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  took  place,  with  a  programme 
which  included  the  "Eroica"  and  Hensel's  piano  con- 
certo played  by  Joseffy. 

The  orchestral  work  was  in  the  main  well  done,  and 
the  Beethoven  Symphony  was  exceedingly  well  played. 
Mr.  Thomas's  ideas  of  tempo  are  not  invariably  ac- 
cording to  rule  or  precedent,  which  may  be  regarded 
at  times  as  a  misfortune,  and  at  other  times  as  a  bless- 
ing. He  gave  the  "Funeral  March"  in  excellent  time; 
it  was  dignified,  but  not  "draggy";  the  whole  move- 
ment is  too  long,  every  way,  and  ought  to  be  clipped 
if  any  one  could  be  audacious  enough  to  do  it. 

Joseffy,  having  recovered  from  his  recent  indisposi- 
tion, played  the  Hensel  concerto  in  a  noble  way;  he 
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has   certainly  improved  in  breadth  and  scope  since  last 

season;  he  has  worlted  hard  during  the  entire  summer, 

and  with  splendid  results.    He  received  an  enthusiastic 

recall,  and  could  have  had  a  second  if  he  had  so  chosen. 

F. 
♦ 

LOCAL  ITEMS. 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Apthorp's  course  of  six  lectures  on 
the  History  of  Music,  from  the  days  of  St.  Ambrose 
down  to  ATagner,  will  commence  at  the  Lowell 
Institute  next  Monday  evening.  The  topics  of  the 
several  lectures  are  given  in  the  advertisement  in 
the  daily  papers.  We  fear  we  only  tantalize  too 
many  of  our  readers,  for  we  learn  that  about  all  the 
tickets  were  at  once  taken  up.  But  the  lectures 
might  be  repeated  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Lang  announces  a  third  and  last  perform- 
ance of  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  on  the  same  grand 
scale  as  last  Friday,  for  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  '-'M. 
There  will  be  the  same  fine  orchestra  of  over  bO 
instruments,  and  the  same  admirable  ohoi'us  of  liOO 
male  and  100  female  voices.  The  solos  will  be  sung 
by  the  same  artists  as  before  with  the  exception  of 
the  part  of  Faust  (tenor),  for  which  Mr.  Julius 
Jordan  has  been  engaged  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Winch, 
Miss  Lilian  Bailey  will  be  Gretchen,  Herr  Henschel, 
Mephistopheles,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Hay,  Brander. 

Some  of  the  most  musical  ladies  of  Boston, 

Cambridge,  Brookline,  etc.,  have  been  for  some  time 
organizing,  in  a  quiet  waj',  a  complimentary  concert 
to  that  most  estimable,  modest  gentleman  and 
artist,  who  has  been  so  many  years  identified  with 
all  good  musical  things  in  our  city  and  elsewhere, 
Jlr.  WcLF  Fries.  It  is  to  be  at  Horticultural  Hall, 
on  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  4,  and  many  of  the  best 
artists  will  assist.  The  tickets  have  been  mostly 
disposed  of  in  private  without  reservation  of  seats. 
Indeed  the  whole  movement  was  kept  a  secret  to 
Mr.  Fries  himself,  until  within  a  few  days.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  be  the  medium  through  which  a 
few  more  tickets  ma}'  he  obtained,  provided  they 
be  bespoken  early. 

Miss  Josephine  C.  Bates,  a  charming  pianist, 

of  Xew  York,  announces  a  concert  for  next  Satur- 
day evening,  at  Mechanics'  Hall.  Messrs.  Geo.  L. 
Osgood  and  Gustav  Dannreuther  will  assist.  We 
hope  that  the  right  sort  of  people,  and  plenty  of 
them,  will  be  there  to  hear. 

Prof.  J.  K.  Paine,  at  Harvard,  is  said  to  be 

getting  on  very  successfully  in  the  composition  of 
music  for  the  chorus  in  the  proposed  performance 
of  the  ^dipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  chorus,  who  have  already  rehearsed  the 
numbers  so  far  finished,  speak  of  them  with  admira- 
tion, as  being  music  altogether  fit  and  no"~le. 

This,  from  the  papers  of  Thursday,  speaks 

for  itself.  We  only  wish  it  understood  that  it  is 
none  of  our  doings,  and  sprang  from  no  direct  or 
indirect  suggestion,  or  least  hint  on  our  part.  We 
copy  it  mainly  in  order  that  our  friends  and  readers 
in  other  places  may  know  what  has  been  brewing 
in  the  birth-place  of  this  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Dwight  Testdioxial.  The  following  corres- 
pondence has  just  been  exchanged. 

Boston,  Nov.  15,  1880. 
'^ Mr.  John  S.  Dici;jht :  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  A  number  of  your  friends  who  remem- 
ber your  long  and  faithful  "services  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  music,  and  who  are  deeply  grateful  that  it  has 
been  permitted  to  you  to  accomplisli  so  much  in  elevat- 
ing the  standard  of  jjublic  performances  and  in  refin- 
ing the  public  taste,  have  determined  to  offer  you  a 
testimonial  concert,  to  be  given  on  a  fitting  .scale,  early 
in  the  coming  month,  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall.  They 
respectfully  ask  your  acceptance  of  the  compliment, 
witn  their  united  good-wili  and  affection,  and  witli 
best  wishes  for  your  continued  health  and  usefiUness. 

(Signed) 

K.  t.  Al-TIIOEP.  Cari.  Pruei-'ee. 

Vf.  F.  Ajthokp.  Geokoe  L.  Osgood. 

L.  E.  Baeses.  H.  W.  Pickekixg. 

F.  f.  IJAtox.  Joiix  P.  Pltsam. 
W.  P.  Blake.  J.  C.  J).  I'akkek. 
J.  Bbadlee.                           JEk>st  Peeaeo. 

A.  p.  Beow>e.  Chakles  0.  Perkins. 

G.  H.  Chickeeino.  .John  K.  Pai.se. 

£.  H.  Clement.  Le  Baiwjn  P.l.ssell. 

C.  P.  CtKTIS.  Akthle  Keed. 

Oliver  DI'Iso.v.  He.sry  .M.  Pujgees. 

e.  s.  uowie.  .s.  b.  sciilesi.noke. 

L.  C.  ELHOS.  W.  H.  SllEEWOOD. 

JcLii's  EiciiBEEo.  James  Stlbgis. 

AUOL'STUH  FLAOG.  A.  .J.  C.  .SoWDON. 

John  Fiske.  S.  L.  Thoenwke. 

AETHCR  W.  FOOTE.  F.  H.  L'.NDERWOOK. 

L.  L.  HOLDES.  K.  C.  Wateiwton. 

H.  L.  HlGOINSON.  HENEV  B.  WlLLIAHS. 


F.  H.  JENKS.  B.  E.   WOOLFF. 

Samuel  Jennison.  Henkv  Wake. 

Q.  P.  Kino.  L.  Weisseein. 

H.  W.  Longfellow.  Eobekt  C.  Wintheop. 

B.  tJ.  Lang.  Erving  AVinslow. 

S.  W.  Langmaid.  Carl  Zekeahn. 

H.  K.  Oliver. 

John  P.  Putnam,  Chairman. 

A.  Parker  Browne,  Treasurer. 

F.  H.  tjNDEKWOOD,  Secretary. 

Boston,  Nov.  16, 1880. 
"  To  the  Hop,.  J.  P.  Putnam,  Chairman,  etc.: 

"Gentlemen, — Your  kind  and  courteou.^-  otter  touches 
me  deeply,  and  demands  fitter  answer  than  1  know 
how  to  make.  Such  a  recognition — entirely  spontane- 
ous, unexpected,  and  undreamed  of,  on  mvown  part — 
of  my  poor  persistent  labors  to  convince  others  of  the 
beauty  and  the  holiness  of  the  art  which  I  have  always 
loved,  and  always  shall  love,  comes  upon  me  as  an  ex- 
quisite surprise.  Alter  many  periods  of  misgiving, 
many  fears  that  the  old  tree  had  proved  fruitless  after 
all,  this  comes  to  revive  hope  and  motive,  and  give  me 
as  it  were,  the  sense  of  a  new  life  —  at  all  events  to  en- 
courage me  to  attempt  yet  further  and  (let  us  hope) 
better  work.  I  am  sure  I  understand  you,  gentlemen. 
What  jfou  would  honor  in  me  is  simply  the  high  pur- 
pose, the  honesty  and  the  consistent  perseverance  of 
my  course;  to  this,  and  to  nothing  more,  can  I  lay 
claim.  When  my  work  began,  music  was  esteemed  at 
its  true  worth  by  very  tew  among  us ;  I  simply  preached 
the  faith  that  was  in  me.  Now  we  are  almost  a  musi- 
cal people ;  those  who  come  forward  now  learn  music 
as  it  sliould  be  learned,  learn  to  speak  of  it  with  knowl- 
edge (the  knowledge  that  comes  of  practice),  and  will 
readily  outstrip  me.  What  more  could  I  desire?  To  a 
committee  so  largely  representative  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  musical  profession,  of  the  best  and  wisest 
friends  of  music,  as  well  as  of  the  honored  names  of 
dear  old  Boston,  and  for  the  proffered  concert,  which, 
in  such  hands,  is  sure  to  he  a  uoble  one,  1  can  never  be 
too  grateful.  But  let  nie  come  to  the  point  at  once 
and  simply  say,  that  I  most  thankfully  accept  the  com- 
pliment you  offer.  I  am  respectfully  and  cordially 
yours.  John  S.  Dwight." 

The  date  of  the  concert  has'been  fixed  for  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  Dec.  9,  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall. 
Many  of  our  best  solo  singers  and  pianists,  besides 
Mr.  Zerrahn,  and  the  orchestra,  have  kindly  offered 
their  services. 

Stoneham,  Mass.     Miss  Lizzie  Strange,  assisted 

by  Miss  Fannie  Kellogg  and  Messrs.  John  Orth  and 

Wulf  Fries,  gave  a  concert  in  the  Town  Hall  here 

Nov.  15,  with  the  following  programme : 

Piano  Duo,  a.  Marche  Heroique, 

6.  jSlarclie  Militaire Schubert 

INliss  Strange  and  Mr.  Orth. 
Piano  and  Violoncello,  —  Trois  Morceaux,  Op.  11, 

Itubiustein 
Mr.  Fries  and  Mr.  Orth. 

Song,  Air  Varie Kode 

Miss  Kellogg. 

Piano  Solo,  Les  Adieux,  Faiitaisie Weber 

Miss  Strange. 

Piano  and  Violoncello,  Airs  Baskyrs Piatti 

Song,  a.  Lehn  deine  Wang Jensen 

b.  Slumber  Song Wagner 

Piano  Solos,  a.  Arie  transcribed  by  Joselly  .    .    Pei-golese 
h.  Norwegian  Cradle  Song  ....    Kjerulf 
Miss  Strange. 

Violoncello,  a.  Nocturne,  Op.  Sy Lachner 

b.  Gavotte,  Op.  'lo Popper 

Piano  Solo,  Allegro  Di  Bravura AVeber 

Miss  Strange. 

What  are  they  to  do  ? Kandegger 

Miss  Kellogg. 
Piano  Solo, — Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  15     .    .    .    Liszt 
Mr.  Orth.- 

New  Yokk.  The  "  second  thought "  about  Dudley 
Buck's  comic  opera  reads  as  follows  in  the  Sun:  "It 
is  a  little  curious  that  while  the  opera  has  several  very 
ludicrous  situations,  it  is  not  on  the  whole  a  very  funny 
and  scarcely  an  amusing  work.  It  awakens  interest, 
but  not  laughter.  Mr.  Croffut  seems  to  have  had  an 
excellent  perception  of  humorous  situation,  hut  has 
not  been  able  to  carry  this  humor  into  his  dialogue, 
which  is  often  commonplace,  sometimes  coarse  (not 
meaning  indelicate,  hut  rough),  seldom  clever,  and 
never  witty  or  humorous.  Nor  has  Mr.  Buck  created 
any  humorous  music  such  as  Sullivan  so  often  pro- 
duced to  match  Gilbert's  words.  That  probably  is  not 
the  bent  of  his  talent.  He  is  a  man  unquestionably  of 
thorough  knowledge  of  counterpoint,  an  excellent  har- 
monist, and  of  serious  and  at  times  of  poetic  fancy; 
but  lightness  and  brightness  and  sparkle  are  not  the 
directions  in  which  he  excels,  so  far  as  this  work  is  an 
indication.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Buck's  music  lacks  charac- 
ter and  variety.  It  is  bidlt  too  much  on  trite  and  hack- 
neyed forms,  and  he  has  missed  his  opportunities  for 
picturesque  local  coloring.  Having  a  chorus  of  sol- 
diers, he  has  failed  to  produce  any  military  music. 
Having  Indians,  he  has  no  suggestion  of  the  barbaric, 
except  in  the  opening  chorus,  and  much  might  have 
been  done  that  was  novel  in  this  direction.  Having 
Mormons,  he  gives  no  inkling  in  his  music  of  their 
cnnting  ways.  I''or  these  reasons  the  music  is  often 
monotonous,  in  spite  of  the  variety  given  to  it  by 
orchestral  color.    But  the  opera  has  many  points  of 


merit  which  called  for  the  most  decided  expression  of 
gratification  from  the  audiences  at  various  parts  of  the 
performance.  These  merits,  being  solid,  and  not  mere- 
tricious ones,  will  be  the  more  appreciated  as  the  work 
is  more  frequently  heard,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  find  great  favor  in  the  extended 
tour  throughout  the  country  to  which  it  is  destined." 

The  new  tenor  who  shares  with  Campanini  the 

leading  roles  in  Mapleson's  Italian  opera,  made  a  very 
good  success  m  "Lucia."  Says  the  Times,  "Judged- 
by  our  standards,  he  cannot  be  called  a  great  singer. 
He  has  much  in  his  favor,  however.  His  voice  is 
expressive  and  musical.  He  knows  how  to  use  it  judi- 
ciously, and  he  has  the  requisite  power  to  make  it 
effective.  Moreover,  he  has  been  well  schooled,  and 
has  the  smooth  Italian  style  which  the  operatic  stage 
demands.  In  the  '  Clie  me  frena,'  neither  he  nor  Mme. 
Gerster  was  as  effective  as  was  to  be  expected,  but  in 
the  finale  of  the  opera,  Signor  RaveUi  deserved  even 
more  applause  than  was  bestowed  upon  nim,  though 
he  was  more  than  once  recalled.  He  delivered  the 
two  arias  of  this  well-known  scene  with  the  taste  of  a 
musician.  He  was  listened  to  by  the  crowded  audi- 
ence attentively  and  critically,  and  his  future  appear- 
ances will  be  watched  with  interest." 

CiNcmNATi.  The  Musical  Festival  Association,  The- 
odore Thomas,  director,  has  issued  the  following  cir- 
cular: "The  fifth  festival  of  the  Cincinnati  Musical 
Festival  Association  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  in  May, 
1882,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  adopted  by  it  in 
connection  with  its  last  festival,  the  association  offers 
a  prize  of  .$1,000  for  the  most  meritorious  composition 
for  chorus  and  orchestra,  to  be  performed  on  that 
occasion.  Competition  shall  be  open  to  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  irrespective  of  place  of  birth.  The 
foHowing  distinguished  authorities  have  kindly  con- 
sented to  act  as  judges,  in  conjunction  with  Theodore 
Thomas,  namely  —  Herr  Kapellmeister,  Carl  Reinecke, 
Leipzig,  and  Monsieur  Camille  Saint-Saens,  Paris. 
Works  offered  for  competition  must  not  occupy  more 
than  one  hour  in  performance.  A  full  score  and  piano 
iicore,  accompanied  by  a  sealed  letter,  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  or  before  Sept.  1, 
1S81,  and  should  be  addressed  to  '  Committee  on  Prize 
Composition,  Musical  Festival  Association,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.'  The  scores  submitted  of  the  successful  com- 
position shall  belong  to  the  association." 

Wells  College,  Adroka,  N.  Y.  Here  are  a 
couple  of  programmes  of  concerts  given  at  this 
institution,  of  which  Mr.  Max  Piutti  is  the  musical 
director,  on  the  2.5th  and  26th  of  October.  The 
performers  on  both  occasions  were :  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cronyn,  soprano,  (who  sang  so  pleasantly  here  in 
Boston  in  the  Symphony  Concerts),  Mr.  Gustav 
Dannreuther,  violin,  and  Miss  Nellie  M.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Wm.  Piutti,  and  Mr.  Max  Piutti,  pianists.  The 
first  concert  was  in  the  name  of  a  college  society, 
"  The  Castalia."     These  were  the  selections : 

1.  Prelude,  1  From  Suite  for  Violin  and  Piano. 
Gavotte   | Franz  Eies. 

Messrs.  Dannreuther  and  Max  Piutti. 

2.  Aria,  "  Ah,  non  son  io  che  parlo,"  (from  Ezio). 

Handel 
Miss  Cronyn. 

3.  a.  Komance,  Op.  28,  No.  2 Schumann 

b.  Nocturne,  Op.  31,  No.  1 Chopin 

Mr.  William  Piutti. 

4.  Introduction  and  Variations  on  a  Kussian  Theme. 

David 
Mr.  Dannreuther. 

5.  Songs:  a.  Sterne  niit  den  goldnen  Faesscben, 

b.  Ach  wenn  ich  doch  ein  Immchen  waer, 

c.  Um  Mitternaclit Franz 

Miss  Cronyn. 

6.  Ballade,  Op.  20 Reinecke 

Miss  Taylor. 

7.  Greeting  to  the  Woods Reinecke 

(With  violin  obligato.) 
Miss  Cronyn. 

8.  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  Op.  8 Greig. 

The  second  programme  (for  the  thirty-seventh 
concert  of  Wells  College)  has  at  the  top  the  motto 
placed  by  Mendelssohn  over  the  stage  of  the 
Gewandhaus :  lies  severa  est  verum  gaudium,  and  is 
as  follows : 

1.  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  C-Minor,  Op.  30,  No.  2 

Beethoven 
Messrs.  William  Piutti  and  Dannreuther. 

2.  Romance,  The  Rose Spohr 

Miss  Cronyn. 

3.  a.  Moment  Musical,  Op.  7,  No.  2  .    .    .    ,    Moszkowskl 
b.  Berceuse,  Op.  57 Chopin 

Mr.  Max  Piutti. 

4.  Sonata  in  A-maJor Handel 

Mr.  Dannreuther. 

5.  a.  Stille  Liebe  (Secret  Love) Schumann 

b.  Der  Traum  (The  Dream) Rubinstein 

c.  O  Suesae  Mutter  (O,  Dearest  Mother)      .    .  Reinecke 

Miss  Cronyn. 

C.  a.  Largo Handel 

b.  Rondo  Hongrois Scbarwenka 

Mr.  Dannreuther  and  Miss  Taylor. 


November  20,  1880.] 
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ai^u.sirall  S[iisftruction. 


Ji/TISS  EDITH  ABELL, 
•'*'•'      After  several  seasons  of  study,  teacliing.  and  singing 
in  Europe,  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 

BeSIDKNCE:  hotel  BOYLSTOX. 


MO- 


CHAS. R.  ADAMS 


Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

f-HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
*^  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  ( Piano  and  Violin)  for  tile  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

TUTR.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 
•'■  Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 
Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


J^ISS  MARY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

PI.USHST  AND  TEACHER. 
\  Address:     O.  DITSON  &=  Co.,  Boston. 


J^R.  G.    IV.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOE  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 
will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 
140  (.-V)  TBEjroNT  St.,  Room  6a. 


Q  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1S70-1873,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 


Organist  at 
HoLLis  St.  Church 


156  Tremont  St., 
At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 


n^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 
RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

7^    P.   CURRIER, 

■                   TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

JI^RS.    WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

Jf^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelh.am,  Boston,  Mass. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  POOD. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Composed  of  the  Vital  or  N2rve-Glving  Principles  of  the  Ox-Brain  and  Wheat-Germ. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  indigestion,  relieves  lassitude,  erratic  pains  and  neuralgia,  refreshes 
the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  er  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  failing  memory,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.  It  is  the  only  preventive  of  consumption.  It  gives  vitality  to 
the  insufficient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.  Physicians  have  prescribed  300,000  paclcages.  For  sale  by 
^•-'""^ -^  ■•"  bv-.nii.-^i  Af.. F.  CROSBY   664  &  666  Sixth  Ave,,  New  York- 


/IfJ^.  JOHN  A.  PRESTOJSFy 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE^ 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 


llfADAME  RUDERSDORFF, 
•^^■*  50  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residencBi 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


G. 


fF.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


7- 


B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  VOCALCULTURE,  READY 

READING  and  OHORAL  CONDUCTING. 

TJ/ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND  TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

157  Tremont^  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


PUGEHE  THA  YER'S  STUDIO, 
■'-^  FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 

146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  and  5  o'clock. 

fJ   L.   WHITNEY, 

*     Room  No.  8,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora,  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  Correlli,  Arihursott,  Mmes.  Arnault  and  Mot'te. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


yjYRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 

£B.   WHITNE  Y,  ^ 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 


«^^ 


125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


J^ILLIAM  y.  WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 

(-ARL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

T,.  „,=..!  Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

^='^°=''^  ■{  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


"T-UNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  AvoH 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
1^^  This  Department  has  cjiarge  of  all  the  Pianos  used  in 
tJie  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 


JlfR.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL  '(Leipsic,  1S60  to  1S63), 
■"^    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 

Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
_  Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


M^S^  LUCIE  HOMER, 
-''^  Pupil  of  Madame  Vl.VBDOT  Gakcia, 

Receives  pupils  in  Singing  and  the  Cdltivatioh"  of  the 
Voice,  at 
No.  7-47  Trejiont  Street,  Bostox. 


y[R.  B.  J.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE  LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

^ERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pruefer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MISS 


HELEN  D.  OR  VIS, 


TEACHER  OP  THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address  ;  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  .Jamaica  Plain. 

JlKn-rt'iicei:  B.  .1.  L.VNG,  .J.  S.  DwiGHT. 


jy[R.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 


QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINijJNG,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 


«ir^  C.   D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


E 


DWARD  B.  PERRY, 


PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  alter  September  loth  at  the 

ARTIST  Guild  Rooms,  igsi  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  . 


nARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

^  CONCERT  PIANIST  AND   TEACHER, 

Address  PETEBSILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  .381  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  it^'impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  co7itents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literatures  including  fro?n  tiine  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviev7s  of  Concerta;  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  Wexw  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance; 
five  copies,  JS  10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


OLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIO 

WITH   HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly ._. I5.7S  per  annum. 

DwiGHT's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  AND  Surgical  Journal  6.75  "    «  " 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 11.75  " 

DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        •• 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  LONGFELLOW,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  be  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additional.  '  ~  ^^ 

!J[^=  Specimen  copies  of  DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washingt<ni 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washington,  St.,  Boston. 
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EXCELLENT  AND  ATTRACTIVE  NEW  BOOKS. 


LONGFELLOW'S  WORKS. 

New  Cambridge  Edition.  Revised  and  completed  to 
1880. 

Tlie  Poetical  Works  comprise  all  of  Jlr.  Longfellow's 
Poems  published  up  to  18S0,  including  "Christus"  (but 
not  the  translation  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy).  With  a 
fine  Portrait.  In  4  vols,  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  S9.00; 
half  calf,  S18.00;  morocco,  §24.00. 

The  Prose  JFor/.-s comprise  "Hyperion,"  "  Kavanagh," 
and  "  Outre  Mer."  In  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top, 
S4.60;  half  calf  S9.00;  morocco,  SIZ.OO. 

This  edition  of  Longfellow's  Works  is  peculiarly  desir- 
able for  libraries  and  for  households,  being  printed  on 
large  type,  and  in  printing,  paper  and  binding,  being  alto- 
gether'worthy  of  the  permanent  and  beautiful  character 
of  the  literature  it  embodies. 

WHITTIER'S   COMPLETE   WORKS. 

New  Cambridge  Edition,  uniform  'vrith.  the  Cambridge 
edition  of  Longfellow's  Works. 

The  Poetical  Works  comprise  all  of  Mr.  Wliittier's 
Poems  vet  published.  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  Gilt  top,  $6.75; 
half  calf,  S13.50;  morocco,  ?1S.00. 

The  Prose  Works  comprise  "'Literary  Recreations,'* 
"  Old  Portraits  and  Jlodern  Sketches,"  and  "  Margaret 
Smith's  Journal."  2  vols.,  crown  Svo.  Cloth,  gilt  top, 
§4.50;  half  calf,  §9.00;  morocco,  S12.00. 

An  admirable  library  edition  of  these  works  which  have 
made  the  name  of  Whittier  a  cherished  household  word 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  or  read. 


Modern  Classics."    Tasteful  little  books,  made 
up  of  combinations  of  the  Vest-Pocket  volumes. 

1.  Evangeline.  ] 

Courtship   of  Miles  Staudish.  \  H.  W.  Lo>^gfello"W. 
Favorite  Poems.  J 

2.  Culture,  Behavior,  Beauty.  ) 

Books,  Art,  Eloquence.         [    R.  W.  Emerson. 
Power,  Wealth,  Illusions.     ) 

3.  Nature.  j 

Love,  Friendship,  Domestic  Life,    f    R.  W.  Emersox. 
Success,  Greatness,  Immortality.    ) 

4.  Snow-Bound.  1 

The  Tent  on  the  Beach.   [    J.  G.  Whittiek. 
Favorite  Poems.  ) 

5.  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. ) 

The  Cathedral.  [    J.  R.  Lowell. 

Favorite  Poems.  ) 

6.  In  and  Out  of  Doors  with  Chas.  1 

Dickens. 
A  Cristnias  Carol. 
Barry  Cornwall   and    Some  of 

his  Friends.  J 

7.  The  Ancient  Mariner. )    „   t  rnT-FRinrir 
Favorite  Poems.  b.  I.  Coleridge. 

)  William  Wordsworth 

FOUQUE. 

St.  Pierre. 


I    J.  T.  Fields. 
[Charles  Dickexs. 


Favorite  Poems. 

8.  Undine. 
Sintram. 
Paul  and  Virginia. 

9.  Rab  and  his  Friends;  Marjorie 

Fleming. 
Thackeray. 
John  Leech. 

ISmo.    Flexible  cloth.    75  cents  each. 


Dr.  John  Brown. 


WILD   ROSES   OF   CAPE   ANN,  AND 
OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Lucy  Larcoji.    1  vol.,  l6mo.  .  S1.25. 

A  charming  book  of  poems,  full  of  genuine  love  and  ap- 
preciation of  Nature,  full  also  of  sympathy  with  human- 
ity in  its  various  experiences. 

UKDER  THE   OLIVE. 

Poems  by  Mrs.  Ansie  Fields.    18mo.    S1.26. 

A  beautiful  volume  of  lyrical  and  dramatic  poems 
mostly  on  noble  or  romantic  subjects  in  Grecian  history 
and  legend.  They  show  not  only  ereit  familiarity  with 
Greeli  literature,  but  a  rare  sympathy  with  the  mod«»  of 
Greek  thought  and  expression  which  have  made  that  lit- 
erature the  admiration  of  the  world. 

STORIES  AND  ROMANCES. 

By  Horace  E.  Scudder,  author  of  "The  Dwellers  in 

Five-Sisters'  Court,"  etc.    16mo.    81.25. 

Contents.  — Left  Over  from  the  Last  Century;  A 
House  of  Entertainment;  Accidentally  Overheard;  A 
Hard  Bargain ;  A  Story  of  the  Siege  of  Boston ;  Matthew 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John;  Do  not  Even  the  Publicans  the 
Same?  Nobody's  Business. 

Eight  Stories,  told  with  so  much  grace  and  humor  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  popular. 

*»*  For  sale  bii  iooksellers.  Sent, postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


SUPPLEMEiWAEY  READIM, 

For   ITif/Ii   and    Graminar  Schools, 
Academies,  and  Seminaries. 


AMERICAN  POEMS. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Bry- 
ant, Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Emerson.     With  biographical 
sketches  and  notes  explainiag  the  historical  and  personal 
allusions.    463  pages,  S1.25. 
This  book  contains  several  of  the  most  characteristic 

long  poems  by  the  eminent  writers  above  named.     The 

list  of  pieces  selected  is  as  follows  : 

LONGFELLOW:  Evangeline;  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standiah  ;  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

TVHITTIER  :  Snow  Bound  ;  Among  the  Hills  ;  Mabel  Mar- 
tin ;  Cobbler  Keezar's  Vision  ;  Barclay  of  Ury  ;  The  Two 
Rabbis  ;  The  Gift  of  Tritemius  ;  The  Brother  of  Mercy  j 
The  Prophecy  of  Samuel  Sewall ;  Maud  MuUer. 

BRYANT:  Sella;  The  Little  People  of  the  Snow. 

HOLMES  :  Grandmother's  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill ;  The  Sohool-Boy. 

LOWELL  :  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Under  the  Willows  ; 
Under  the  Old  Elm  ;  Agassiz. 

EMERSON  :  The  Adirondacs  ;  The  Titmouse  ;  Monadnoc. 

All  these  poems  are  given  in  full,  and  foot-notes  explain 
passages  containing  allusions  which  might  not  be  under- 
stood by  readers. 

Brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  poets  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  naturally  rise  in  regard  to  author?  and  their 
careers. 

The  book  is  one  which  may  very  profitably  fin  laplacein 
all  high  schools,  -where  its  use  must  unfailingly  exercise 
a  wholesome  influence  in  awakening  intere-^t  in  the  finer 
literature  of  our  language.  — New  York  Eveniiii;  Post. 

A  rich  and  delightful  anthology  of  our  native  poetry  ;  a 
Tolume  in  which  the  lovers  of  the  truest  and  highest  poetry 
may  find  incomparable  value. — New  York  Tribune. 

AMERICAN   PROSE. 

Selections  of  entire  Essays,  Sketches,  and  Stories,  from  the 
■works  of  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
HoLM£3,  Lowlxl,  Thoeead,  EnEasoN.     With  Introduc- 
tions and  Notes.    16mo,  424  pages,  §1.25 
The  selections  comprised  in  this  book  are  as  follows :  — 

HAWTHORNE  :  The  Snow- Image  ;  The  Great  Stone  Face  ; 

Drowne's  Wooden  Image  ;  Howe's  Masquerade. 
IRVING  :  Rip  Van  Winkle  ;  Little  Britain.  , 
LONGFELLOW:  The  Valley  of  the  Loire;   J>umey  into 

Spain. 
WHITTIER :  Yankee  Gypsies ;  The  Boy  Captiiefl. 
H0I3IES  :  The  Gambrel-Roofed  House. 
LOWELL:  3Iy  Garden  Acquaintance. 
THOKEAU:    Sounds;    Brute  Neighbors;  The  Highland 

Light. 
EMERSON:  Behavior;  Booka. 

The  vol  a  me  hafl  this  double  value,  —  it  Is  an  jxcellent 
reader  for  high  Bchoola,  and  a  real  introduction  t>  general 
American  literatur*^.  —  Boston  Advertiser. 

BALLADS  AND  LYRICS. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Hexrt  Caeot  Lodge.    SI  25. 

A  very  attractive  collection  of  about  one  hundrt-d  and 
flfty  of  the  beat  ball.vJii  and  lyrici,  placed  generally  in 
chronological  order,  beginning  with  "  (;hevy  Chase  "  and 
coming  down  through  the  lon^  line  of  Engltrth  and  Amer- 
ican p'>et8  to  the  prcxent  time.  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Mil- 
tCTj,  Dryden.  Addi.'on,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  Cowpcr,  Bumn, 
Campbell,  Moore,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shtflley, 
Keat»,  Hood,  Browning.  Tennyw»n,  Macaulay,  Aytoun, 
Ixngfellow,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Bryant,  I'oe, — 
these  are  but  a  F^mall  part  of  the  famoan  names  Included  ; 
79t  they  indicate  the  wealth  and  variety  of  the  conteuta  of 
the  book. 

As  a  book  for  fiapplementary  reading  It  is  exceedingly 
(oterejitiDg,  and  fnrmi*  a  very  delightful  introduction  Co 
one  of  the  plea«aotest  departmentd  of  literature. 

•«•  For  stde  by  Bookseticrs.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  pritt  fry  Ike  Pubtithers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIITLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LONGFELLOW'S    POEMS. 

NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  EDITION  COMPLETE. 


This  magnificent  edition  of  Me.  Longfellow's  Complete  Poetical  Works  is  just  finished.    It  con. 

tains : — 

A  fine  Steel  Portrait  of  Mr.  Longpellow. 

Thirty-four  Full-page  Illustrations. 

Thirty-one  aitistic  Titles  of  Subdivisions. 

Forty  Ornamental  Head  and  Tail  Pieces. 

Five  Hundred  and  Sixty-four  Additional  Illnstrations  in  the  text. 

In  all,  the  work  contains  Seven  Hundred  and  Ten  Illustrations,  every  one  of  which  was  dravm  and 
engraved  expressly  for  this  Edition. 

Tlie  landscape  views  are  actual  transcripts  from  nature,  and,  like  the  ideal  subjects  and  ornamental 
designs,  have  been  intrusted  to  the  best  artists  of  America,  who  have  cordially  and  unanimously 
cooperated  in  this  effort  to  produce  Mr.  Longfellow's  Poems  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  world-wide 
fame  they  enjoy.  Among  those  who  have  furnished  designs,  each  in  his  best  and  most  characteristic 
manner,  are  Abbey,  Barnes,  Bougiiton,  Brown,  Chuech,  Colman,  Jessie  Curtis,  Darley, 
Davidson,  Euninoer,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Fredericks,  Gibson,  Giffoed,  Hennesst, 
Hitchcock,  Ho.mer,  Hoitin,  Ipsen,  Johnson,  ICey,  LaFarge,  Martin,  McEntee,  Merrill, 
MoRAN,  Perkins,  Keinuart,  Scuell,  Shapleigu,  Suielaw,  Smillie,  Waud,  Whitteedok 
and  Wood. 

The  artistic  supervision  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  A.  V.  S.  Anthony,  the  well-known 
engraver,  who  in  the  rendering  of  the  designs  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  best  American  en- 
gravers. 

The  work  is  better  than  was  originally  promised.  The  number  of  illustrations  is  ten  per  cent 
more  than  was  contemplated  at  first,  and  it  is  no  boastful  assumption  that  the  later  portion  is 
even  better  than  the  earlier.  Indeed,  the  aim  of  the  publishers  has  been  to  make  this  work  in 
every  respect,  in  accuracy  of  text,  beauty  of  typography,  exceUeuce  of  paper,  number  and  charac- 
ter of  illustrations,  and  in  meclianical  execution,  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  could  be  made  ;  so  that 
every  American  might  take  pride  in  it  as  a  national  tribute  to  a  poet  whom  America  delights  to 
honor. 

The  following  testimonials  indicate  that  this  attempt  has  been  completely  successful :  — 

The  publishers,  when  they  began,  determined  to  make  the  work  thoroughly  worthy  of  the  man 
whose  words  it  contains.  They  have  richly  succeeded.  The  tinted  paper  is  of  the  finest,  tlie  typogra- 
phy was  never  exceeded  in  simple  beauty,  not  even  by  the  high-art  works  of  the  French  publishers, 
and  there  is  an  amazing  wealth  of  illustrations.  —  Philadelfiliia  Press. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  while  the  work  was  appearing,  remarked  :  "  The  numbers  already  issued 
show  the  high  water  mark  of  wood  engraving  iu  this  country;  and  the  profusion  with  which  the 
illustrations  sprinkle  the  pages  is  the  best  proof  of  the  liberal  scale  upon  which  this  noble  tribute  to 
America's  most  popular  poet  lias  been  planned." 

We  have  spoken  repeatedly  of  the  character  of  this  admirable  tribute  to  the  genius  of  America's 
favorite  poet.  Such  a  work  a.s  this  is  an  honor  to  the  country,  and  will  command  the  admiration  of 
all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  good.  —  New  York  Observer. 

We  do  not  believe  the  work  ha.s  ever  been  surpassed,  iu  this  or  any  other  country,  iu  point  of  the 
beauty  both  of  its  typography  aud  illustrations.  —  Buffalo  Courier. 

We  know  of  no  more  perfect  specimen  of  book-making,  here  or  abroad,  no  volume  in  which  the 
work  is  more  thorough  in  all  respects  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  certainly,  among  all  the  books 
now  being  offered,  there  is  no  volume  which  can  make  a  more  acceptable  gift  to  a  person  of  taste 
and  refinement.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

The  most  superb  edition  ever  printed  of  the  works  of  any  contemporary  poet.  — Norwich  Bulletin. 

Of  the  artistic  execution  of  this  work  we  cannot  speak  iu  too  large  praise.  All  is  simply  perfect. 
The  paper,  typography,  and  presswork  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  challenge  the  admiration  of 


the  most  critical,  while  the  excoedinglv  numerous  fine  engravings  are  wonders  in  design  aud  execu- 
tion. We  have  not  seen  as  fine  a  book  as  this  from  the  American  press.  —  Episcopal  licgister  (Phila- 
delphia). 

This  work  was  published  in  30  Numbers,  large  quarto,  at  50  cents  each.  The  entire  work  in  Num- 
bers, SI 5.00.  These  arc  bound  in  two  sumptuous  volumes  ;  price  of  the  sot  in  cloth,  $20.00;  in  hail 
morocco,  526.00;  full  morocco,  $30.00. 

•»•  77ie  work  it  Bold  only  by  tubscripiion.  It  can  be  procured  of  our  Agents,  or,  when  they  cannot  bt 
reached,  it  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE 


Emerso 


Date  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  They 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  yeai's. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  IN  ADVANCE 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSOX  UPKIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GKANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6i  octave^  and 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREROOMS, 

595   Washington    St.,    Boston. 


The  Atlantic  Montiily 

FOR"  1881   TVILI.    CONTAIN 

Serial  Stories, 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  '-The  Gates 
Ajar,"  etc.;  Georoe  P.  Latitrop,  author  of  "A  Study 
of  Hawthorne";  W.  K.  Bishop,  author  of  '*  Detmold  "; 
W,  D.  Hdwells,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took." "  The  Undiscovered  Country ";  and  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  author  of  -'The  American,"  "The  Euro- 
peans," etc. 

Short  Stories  and  Sketches, 

By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Sarah 

ORXE     ^TEWETT,      Co^fSTANCE     FEXIMORB      WOOLSON, 

Mark  Twain,  Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

Essays 
On  biographical,  historical  and  social  subjects,  hy  GOLo- 
"WtN  Smith;  Edward  Kverett  Hale,  on  the  social, 
political  and  religious  life  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  William  M.  Russi^tti,  on  "  The  Wives  of  the 
Poets";  Jonx  Fiske,  on  the  '* Early  Culture,  Myths 
and  Follc-Lore  of  our  Aryan  Ancestors";  K.  L.  X>UG- 
DALE,  on  "The  Relation  of  Society  to  Crime." 

The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of 
the  year  as  much  reading  as  is  contained  in  Twenty  prdv- 
nary  Volumes  of  300  pages  each. 

TERMS:  Si. 00  a  year,  in  advance,  j^os/af/e/reey  35  cents 
a  number. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or 
registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1867. 

Not  more   tlian  from   three  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thoroug:li  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  educatiom 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Wliich  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  and  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  tliat  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  September,  November, 
February,  and  April, 

Send  for  Oircular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  Xttrector 


THE    CHICKERING 


PIANO. 


OVER    55. 


MADE    AND    SOLD. 


These  instruments  have  been  before  the  public  more  than  fifty-four  years,  and  still  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reiratatioa  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  as  low  as  the  exclusiveiise  of  first-class 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PiAIMOS    TUNED. 

Special  Attention  is  given  to  REPAIRING  Pianos  (OF  ANY  MAKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKERINQ  &  SONS, 

156  Tremont  Street,  ISO  Fifth  Avenue, 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

The  First  Established  in  the  Eastekn  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  and  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  two  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'ffiuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
sem-s,  a  whoUy  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE   WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  eifects  of  a  Two-Manual  Instrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1S80. 


THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

MANUTACTUBED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Church  Street,  New  York. 

DBY  PROCESS  OF  COPYING. 

■We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Jlusicians  to  oiu-  New  Method  of  Copttng,  by  which  an  original  writing 
of  Music,  etc.,  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  the  expense  and  time  of  manuscript 
reduplication,  lithographing  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  manifoUl  copying  hitherto  in  use.  To  Organists  ajij 
Leaders  of  church-clioirs,  Orchestral  Conductors,  Bajid-masters,  nuisical  organizations,  and  musicians  generally- 
all  wlio  have  any  use  for  duplicate  or  m.inifohl  copies  of  music,  the  Hektograph  will  be  found  invaluable,  as  from 
one  original  copy  made  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  it  will  give  back  from  titty  to  one  hundred  perfect  copies.  The  Hek- 
tograph  is  already  in  use  by  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  Conductors,  and  Musical  Societies. 

We  are  prepared  to  suply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  Hektograph  iuk,  and  also 
with  plain  or  unruled  paper  for  copying. 

For  Prices  ajid  other  pai'ticulaxa,  send  for  Circular. 
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HOLIDAY  MUSIC-BOOKS. 

DITSON  &  CO.  call  attention  to  tlieir  elegant  and 
useful  music  books,  suitable  for  presents,  and  especially 
to  theii'  volumes  of 

BOUND  SHEET  MUSIC. 
Price  of  each  in  Cloth,  $S.50.  Fine  Gilt,  $S. 

The  following  are  collections  of  piano  music  only.  An 
.  equal  number  of  vocal  collections  are  published. 

THE  CLUSTER  OF  GEMS.    43  pieces  of  high  char- 
acter. 

GEMS  OF  THE  DANCE.     79   of  the  best  pieces  of 
ueAT  dance  music  by  the  most  celebrated  composers. 

GEMS  OF  STRAUSS.    80  splendid  and  brilliant  com- 
positions. 

PIANO-FORXE  GEMS.    100  select  piano-pieces. 

HOME  cniCLE.    Vol  I.    170  easy  pieces  for  beginners. 

HOME  CIRCLE.    Vol.  II.    112  pieces,  of  which  22  are 
for  four  hands. 

PARLOR  MUSIC.    2  vols.  12  easy  and  popular  pieces. 

CREME  DE  LA  CREME.     2  Vols.    85  select  pieces 
of  some  difliculty,  suited  to  advanced  players. 

FOUXT.4.IN  OF  GEMS.    97  easy  and  popular  pieces. 

WFLCOME  HOME.    70  easy  poptUar  and  pieces. 

PEARLS  OF  MELODY.    50  pieces  of  moderate  diffi- 
culty. 

PIAHIST'S  ALBUM.    103  pieces.    Fine  collection. 

All  the  books  above  named  are  alike  in  size,  style,  bind- 
ing, and  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


'S 


CURE 


Contains  inpredienta  never  before  need  in  a  remedy  for  affectione  of  the 
throat  and  voice.  Purely  vejittable;  vigorous  in  their  action;  harmlegs  to 
infant  or  adult;  and  invaluable  to  pinjjers  and  epeakerfl.  Convenient  to 
carry  and  use.  From  l>ruKf,'istB,  price  35  cents;  or  address  E.  A.  OLDS, 
P.  O.  Box  2895,  New  York. 

"The  HUtnru  of  a  Voice  Lost  and  Won,"  by  Rev.  S  W.  Enapp,  D.  £>., 
Bent,  post-paid,  on  application. 


TREMONT    TEMPLE. 


Mr.  A.  W.  SWAN  will  give  a  series  of  four 

ORGAN  CONCERTS 

On  Friday  Afternoons,  November  £26,  December 
3,  10,  and  17,  at  3.30  o'clock. 

Tickets  for  the  two  remaining  concerts  75  cents.    Sin- 
gle tickets,  50  cents. 
For  sale  at  ttie  hall,  "where  programmes  may  be  had. 


CalcnDar  of  tl)c  a^ujSical  ^caffon. 


MME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor  of  the  Art  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  tbe  Opera  or 
Concei-t  Koom. 


J^ADAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
PIANIST, 
llS  East  Temk  Street,  New   York  City. 
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TO  BE  COMFI^ETJEH  XX  TSMHE  TOJOUMJSS. 

DICTIONARY  of  PSiC  Af^O  RiUSICIANS, 

By  Eminent  Writers,  English  and  Foreign. 
Edited  by  Geobge  Gkove,  D.  C.  L.    Vol.  I.    A  to  Inv 

promptu.    8vo.     With  Illustrations  in  Music  Type  and 

Wood  Cuts.    Cloth.    S6.00. 

"  The  new  Dictionary  promises  to  be  by  far  the  best  of 
the  kind  in  English,  and  one  of  the  best  in  any  language. 
Quite  indispensable  to  musical  people  of  every  degree." 
—  A'ew  yo7-k  Tribune. 

"  Promises  to  be  a  most  thorough  and  interesting  work, 
■which  no  one  who  cares  to  understand  music  and  its  his- 
tory will  be  without."  —  Fortnightly  liei-ieu'. 

"By  far  the  best  (at  least  for  English  and  American 
readers)  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  language."  — 
Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

MACMILLAM  &  CO., 

22  Bond  Street,  ]Sew  York. 


^  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

COMPOSIXIOXS  FCKNISHED  FOB  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS. 

Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  arranged. 


QEORGE    T.   BULLING. 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  ANTD  HAEilONY. 
^^^  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, care 

Ajuekican-  Abt  JOURN.II., 

23  Union  Squ.are, 

New  York. 


MR.  C.  F.  WEBBER, 

1^9  A.  Tremont  Street,     ------    Itoom  44. 

Teacher  of  the 

Physiological  Development  of  the  Voioe  and  the  Art 
of  Singing. 


MADAME  SEILER'S   SCHOOL, 

vocALm&iMelEimiysi 

llOi  W<anut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Hopes. 

BKE.AK  BKEAIC J.  F.  Eudolphsen. 

LAST  GEEETING H.Levi. 

OH,  FISHEK  BOY,  MY  OWN Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY  AT  HOME J.  Barnet. 

SPEINGTDIE E.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT..  Wm.  F.  Apthorp. 

Published  by 

CARL    PRUFER, 

34  Wi-:ST  Street,  Boston. 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 

Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 
iOXDON  :  —  Eeeves.      NEAV  YORK.  —  Schuberth. 


As  the  enlargement  of  the  plans  and  aims  of  the  school 
brings  increased  duties  and  responsibilities,  I\Iadame 
Seller  has  called  to  the  directorship  the  services  of  IMr.  S. 
H.  Blakeslee,  late  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  by  whose 
management  it  is  believed  the  school  will  reap  new  re- 
wards. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  Pi.ano-Forte,  Violin,  and  all  Or- 
chestral   Instruments,  Elocution,  Acoustics  and 
Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Organs,  ilistlietics 
and  History  of  Music,  Oratorio,  Church  Music,  Rudements 
of  Music,  Sight  Reading.  Operatic  Training,  and 
the  French,  German,  and  Italian  Languages. 
For  catalogue  containing  full  information. 
Address,  S.  H.  BLAKESLEi;,  Director, 

1 104  ^\'alnut  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


December,  1880. 

4.  Complimentiry  to  Wiilf  Fries.   Horticultaral  Hall. 
7.   Last  Concert  in  Roberts's  Lyceum  Course.     Beet- 
hoven Quintet  Club  and  Temple  Quartet. 

9.   Testimonial  to  J,  S.  Dwight,  Music  Hall,  2}  p.  M. 
13.   First  Concert  of  the  Cecilia.    Tremont  Temple. 

16.  (3  p.  M. )  Third  Harvard  Symphorfv  Concert. 

17.  Fourth  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Concert. 

26.  First  Oratorio   performance  ot  the  Handel  and 

Haydn  Society,  Music  Hall.     "Messiah." 

27.  Opening  of    Season   {two  weeks)  of   Mapleson's 

Italian  Opera  troupe. 
29.   Matiue'e  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.    B.  Liste- 
mann.  Conductor. 

January,  1881. 

5.  Second  Euterpe,  Beethoven  Quintet  Club. 

6.  Fourth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

19.  Second  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club,  Music  Hall. 

20.  Fifth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 
24.    Second  Cecilia  —  Probably. 

24.   First  Thomas  Orchestra  Concert,  with  Josefii,  &c. 
26.    Second  Thomas  Orchestra  Concert,  Music  Hall. 

28.  Third  Thomas  Orchestra,  "  Damnation  de  Faust." 

29.  Matinee  Thomas  Orchestra,        "  "        " 

30.  Handel  and  Haydu:    Mozart's   Requiem;    Beet- 

hoven's Mount  of  Olives. 

Feektjary,  1881. 

2.  Third  Euterpe.     Beethoven  Quintet  Club. 

3,  Si.xth  Harvard  Symphony. 

4  and  9.    Second  Apollo  Concerts. 

17.  Seventh  Harvard  Symphony. 

M-tRCH,  1881. 
3.   Eighth  (Last)  Harvard  Svmphonv  Concert. 

14.  Third  Cecilia  (Probably). 

16.   Third  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 
ApRn.,  1881. 

15.  (Good  Friday).     Handel  and  Haydn:  Bach's  Pas- 

sion Music. 

18.  (Easter  Sunday).     Handel  and  Haydn   Society  : 

"St.  Paul." 

Mat,  1881. 
2.   Fourth  Cecilia  Concert  (Probably). 
18.   Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 


We  cordi.illy  concratulate  Madame  Kitter  and  her  En- 
glish-speaking readers,  on  the  production  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  volume.  —  Era,  London. 

There  are  two  musical  writers  whose  works  and  names 
rank  with  those  of  tbe  hijjhest  literary  authority,  such  a3 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Sainte  Beuvc;  they  are  P.obert  Schu- 
mann and  p.ichard  Wagner. —JV'aHon,  New  York. 

This  book  sparkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Flores- 
tan'8  rhari90<ly  strike  chords  in  the  reader's  heart  wliich 
vibrate  for  hours  after  its  perusal.  Brief  as  is  Madame 
P.itler'3  annexed  skefdi  of  Schumann's  life  and  character, 
U  Is  convincingly  just  and  truthful.  An  Interesting  head 
of  Schumatiii,  pijotf.graphcd  from  an  original  pr)rtrait  by 
Bendemann,  entirely  ditfercnt  from  those  hitherto  pub- 
}Uhe<l,  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Kitter  by  Madam  Clara 
Schumann,  accompanies  the  volume.  —  Worlil,  New  York. 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.   Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

Dr.  F.  L.  RITTKP.,  Llrector. 
An  ample  and  effldent  corps  of  Teachers.    Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  etc.  taught. 
Stodenta  reside  In  College  or  Ponghkeepsle. 
Catalogue  with  foil  particulars  fumiahcd. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 


The  Deliglitfiil  M\^  Books. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  BODLEY  FAMILY  IN 
TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.  With  seventy- 
seven  illustralious.     $1.50. 

THE  BODLEYS  TELLING  STORIES. 
With  eivjhty-one  illastrations.  With  a  richly 
illuminated  cover.     $1.50. 

THE  BODLEYS  ON  WHEELS.  With  sev- 
enty-seven  illustrations,  and  a  curiously  pictur- 
esque cover.     $1.50. 

THE  BODLEYS  AFOOT.  With  seventy- 
nine  illustraiions,  and  au  ornamental  cover. 
$1.50. 

MR.  BODLEY  ABROAD.  Profusely  illus- 
trated, and  bound  in  a  curiously  ornamental 
cover.    $1.50. 

This  book  continues  the  doin,frs  of  the  wonder- 
ful Bodlcy  family.  Mr.  Bodley  fjocs  to  Europe, 
writes  capital  letters  to  hi.s  cliihlrcn,  and  on  liis 
return  tells  them  stories  of  European  places  and 
events  of  interest.  It  is  one  of  tlie  very  best  of 
the  deli^'htful  "  Bodley  "  books,  both  in  stories 
and  pictures. 

Tlie  little  folk  nil  know  the  Bodley  Ilookn,  iiiirl  delight 
In  them.  Mr.  Scud'Jer  if*  u  moilcl  Htory-teller  for  children, 
a  mlnielft  worker  in  the  nmtwr  of  uwukened  intereftt. — 
^tw  Yoric  Evrnin:^  Pout. 

So  (leliijhtful  th.'it  jiny  reader,  youn%  or  old,  would  bu 
glful  to  have  more  like  theiu.  —  Tlie  Waldiman  (BoBton). 


o/pri 


For  xalf.  hy  JlnokytlhTi. 
:..  hy  tilt  l'ulAi!.lirTt, 


Sent,  post'jiai'l,  on  rcrcipi 


Harvard  Musical  Association, 


THIRD  mmom  concert. 

Music  Hall,  Tluusday,  Dec.  16,  at  3  p. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston,   Mass 


GAEL  ZERRAHN, 
Conductor. 


B.  LISTEJIANN, 
Violin  Leader. 


Pkogkammk. 

Overture  to  "  Alceste  "  (first  time) Uluck. 

Violin  Concerto,  in  G  minor.  No.  1,     .     .    .    Max  Snick. 

(i\lR.  T.  APAMOWSKt.) 

Symphonic  Fantastique  (second  time) Berlioz. 

Bass  Aria:  "Madamin,a,  il  C.atalogo  4  questo,",  .  Mozart. 

(Mr.  CLAKEKCI3  E.  Hay.) 

Overture  to  "  Titus," Mo7:art. 

Season  Tickets  (six  concerts),  with  reserved  seats 
SO;  Single  admission,  SI,  with  reserved  seat,  SI. 25. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society^, 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON. 
Four  Performances  at  Boston  Music  Hall. 

December  2G,  "Messiah." 

■January  3(1,  "  Mozart's  Kequiem  "  and  Beetho- 
ven's "Mt.  of  Olives." 

April  15,  Passion  Music. 

April  17,  "  St.  Paul." 

Season  tickets  to  last  year's  subscribers  will,  be  ready 
on  Saturday,  November  27,  at  SO.OO,  and  to  the  genera'l 
public  on  Monday,  November  20,  at  same  price.  After 
that  at  .SD.OO.  A.  PARKER  BROWNE,  Sceretary. 

Be  BernhardListeniann  Concert  Party. 


F.  LISTEMANN, 
ALEX.  HEINDL, 
H.  A.  GREENE, 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
E.  M.   HEINDL, 
JOHN  MULLALY, 

Accepts  cngagoTncnts  for  Classical  and  Misecllaneous  Con- 
certs.   Terms  liberal.     .Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Boston 

STORIES  AND   IIOMANCKS. 

By  IIoiiACK  E.  S(ui)i)Ki!,  author  of  the  "  Dwellers  in 
Five-Sisters'  Court,"  etc.    .§1.25. 

CoNTKNTS.  —  Left  iJver  from  the  Last  Centnry;  A  House 
of  Kiitertainment;  Accidentally  overheard;  A' Hard  Bar- 
gain; A  Story  of  the  Seige  of  Boston;  Matthew,  Mark. 
Luke,  and  .lolin;  Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  Same'.' 
Nobody's  Business. 

Eight  stories  told  with  so  much  grace  and  humor  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  bo  popular. 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  &  CO..  Boston. 


December  4,  1880.] 
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All  the  articles  not  credited  to  other  publications  were  ex- 
pressly written  for  this  Journal. 

Published  fortnightUj  by  Houghton,  Mifflik  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.    Price,  lo  cents  a  number;  $3.jo  per  year. 

For  sale  in  Boston  by  Gael  Peuefee,  so  West  Street,  A. 
Williams  &  Co.,  aSj  Washington  Street,  A.  K.  Lokixg, 
3bq  Washington  Street,  and  by  the  Publishers;  in  New  York 
by  A.  Brentano,  Jr.,  s9  Ionian  Square,  and  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  ?/  Astor  Place:  in  Philadelphia  by  W.  H. 
Boner  &  Co.,  1102  Chestnut  Street;  in  Chicago  by  the  Chi- 
cago Music  Company,  j/2  State  Street. 


LONDON. 

Black  in  tlie  midnight  lies  the  city  vast. 
Its  dim  horizon  from  my  window  high 
I  see,  shut  in  beneath  a  misty  sky 
Red  with  the  light  a  million  lamp-fires  cast 
Up  from  the  liumming  streets.     And  now  at  last 
With  lessening  roar  the  weary  wheels  go  by ; 
At  last  sleep  drowns  the  din  and  revelry. 
Now  wakes  the  solemn  visionary  Past, 
Peopled  with  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead, 
Whose  names  are  London's  glory  and  her  shame, 
Seers,  poets,  heroes,  martyrs  —  deathless  lives 
Long  blazoned  in  the  chronicles  of  fame. 
The  inglorious  Present  veils  its  dwarfish  head ; 
England's  ideal  life  alone  survives  ! 

C.  P.  Ckanch,  in  The  American. 
London,  July  6,  1880. 


SCHUMANN  ON  STRINGED  QUARTETS 
(1838).! 

SIXTH  QUAHTET  MORNING. 
(Continued  from  page  178.) 

Leon  de  St.  Lubin.  First  Grand  Quintet  for  two  Vio- 
lins, two  Violas,  and  Violoncello,  E-flat  major. — Opus  38. 

L.  Cherubini.  Quartet  for  two  Violins,  Viola,  and 
Violoncello,  No.  2  in  C-major. 

Judging  from  his  music,  I  imagine  tlie  first- 
named  composer  to  be  an  emigrant,  one  who 
has  left  his  own  country  either  voluntarily  or 
of  necessity,  has  chosen  a  new  fatherland, 
and  adopted  its  speech  and  customs.  His 
quintet  is  a  mixture  of  French  and  German 
blood,  not  without  resemblance  to  Meyerbeer's 
music  ;  Meyerbeer,  we  know,  borrows  from  ev- 
ery European  nation  for  his  works  of  art,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  he  may  yet  bring 
back  with  him  when  he  undertakes  a  journey 
(similar  to  Spontini's  composition-tour  through 
England),  among  the  Bushmen,  for  his  own 
inspiration  to  new  creations,  and  to  inspire 
others  with  these.  However,  I  praise  my 
mother  tongue,  when  spoken  with  purity,  for 
its  resonance,  power,  and  capability  of  ex- 
pression ;  but  I  cannot  blame  an  emigrant 
like  St.  Lubin,  because  he  is  not  yet  perfectly 
master  of  it ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  respect  his 
endeavors.  This  quintet  does  not  leave  a 
completely  elevating  impression  behind  it ; 
we  are  drawn  hither  and  thither,  without 
gaining  a  firm  foothold.  The  most  striking 
point  is  its  lack  of  original  invention  ;  what- 
ever in  it  is  most  deeply  touching  seems  to 
me  borrowed,  or  else  suggests  a  model ;  and 
where  the  composer  gives  us  his  own  ideas, 
he  does  so  in  a  vague  and  general  way.  Thus 
the  beginning  is,  at  bottom,  that  of  Mozart's 
G-minor  symphony  ;  the  first  theme  of  the 
last  movement  is  a  Rossinian  idea  from 
"Tell  "  ;  the  second  has  a  Beethoven  thought 
from  the  A-major  symphony  at  its  founda- 
tion.     I  cannot   point  to  the   source   of  the 


1  From  Music  and  Musicians.  Essays  and  Criticisms, 
by  Egbert  Schuma^'N.  Translated,  edited,  annotated  by 
Fanny  Raymond  Bitter.  Second  Series.  (New  York, 
Edward  Schubertb  &  Co.    London,  Wm.  fieeves.    1880.) 


scherzo ;  but  it  is  not  remarkable.  In  the 
adagio,  I  first  had  a  clear  idea  how  far  the 
composer  can  go ;  here,  where  the  lord  of 
provision  and  treasure  first  generally  reveals 
his  inward  life,  things  looked  sadly  dull.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  quintet  betrays  an  easy 
and  rapid  pen,  much  feeling  of  form  and  ac- 
quaintance with  harmony.  Still,  after  listen- 
ing to  it,  I  longed  to  cry  out,  "  Music,  music, 
give  me  music  !  " 

We  turned  to  the  next  piece  in  a  very 
chilly  mood ;  but  we  were  scarcely  encircled 
by  Cherubini's  handiwork  ere  we  forgot  the 
preceding.  This  second  quartet  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  written  long  before  the  first  one 
in  the  same  collection,  and  perhaps  even  be- 
fore the  symphony,  which,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, pleased  so  little  on  its  first  performance 
in  Vienna,  that  Cherubini  refused  to  publish 
it,  and  afterwards  transformed  it  into  a  quar- 
tet. And  thus  a  double  failure  has  arisen  ; 
for  if  the  music,  as  a  symphony,  sounded  too 
much  like  a  quartet,  the  quartet  is  too  sym- 
phonic. I  am  opposed  to  all  such  remould- 
ing ;  it  seems  to  me  an  offence  against  the 
divine  first  inspiration.  I  recognize  in  its 
simplicity  (which  quality  distinguishes  Cher- 
ubini's older  compositions  from  his  later  ones), 
its  earlier  origin.  To  be  sure,  if  the  master 
himself  should  enter  and  say,  "  You  err, 
friend ;  these  quartets  were  written  at  the 
same  period,  and  originally  nothing  but  quar- 
tets," I  should  be  defeated.  Therefore  my 
remarks  must  only  be  accepted  as  suppositions 
and  suggestions  to  further  thought  in  others. 
On  the  whole,  this  work  is  raised  sufficiently 
above  the  level  of  contemporary  publications, 
above  all  that  Paris  has  lately  sent  us ;  and 
it  would  be  impossible  for  anything  of  the 
kind  to  be  produced  by  any  writer  who  had 
not  earnestly  studied,  thought,  and  written 
for  a  long  series  of  consecutive  years.  Some 
dry  passages  worked  out  by  the  understand- 
ing alone  are  to  be  found  here,  as  in  most  of 
Cherubini's  works,  but  also  much  that  is  in- 
teresting,—  contrapuntal  refinement,  an  imi- 
tation ;  something  that  gives  matter  for 
thought.  The  scherzo  and  the  last  move- 
ment contain  the  greatest  amount  of  swing 
and  masterly  life.  The  adagio  has  a  highly 
original  A-minor  character,  something  Pro- 
ven9al  and  romance-like ;  its  charms  reveal 
themselves  more  and  more  on  frequent  hear- 
ing. The  close  is  of  that  kind  in  which  one 
prepares  to  listen  again,  while  yet  knowing 
that  the  end  is  near.  In  the  first  movement, 
we  meet  with  reminiscences  of  Beethoven's 
B-flat  major  symphony,  an  imitation  between 
violin  and  viola,  like  the  one  in  that  sym- 
phony between  fagotto  and  clarinet  ;  and  at 
the  principal  retrogression  in  the  middle,  we 
have  the  same  figure  as  that  at  the  same 
place  in  the  same  Beethoven  symphony.  But 
these  movements  differ  so  greatly  in  character 
that  the  resemblances  will  strike  few  persons. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  morning  of  music, 
we  set  to  work  at  a  manuscript  quartet  that 
had  been  sent  to  us.  The  at  first  serious 
faces  gradually  acquired  an  ironical  expres- 
sion, until  all  began  to  titter  uncontrollably, 
while  all  the  players'  bows  apjjeared  to  dance 
up  and  down.     A  Goliath  among  the  Philis- 


tines stared  at  us  from  this  quartet.  We 
have  really  no  advice  to  offer  its  composer, 
who  certainly  has  scored  his  work  according 
to  his  powers ;  but  we  heartily  thank  him  for 
the  good-humor  of  which  he  was  the  cause  in 
our  assembly. 

PEIZE  QUAETET,  — BY  JULIUS  SCHAPLEE. 

Here  is  truly  German  ill-luck  !  royal  mis- 
fortune !  One  invents  a  prize  quartet,  one 
writes  it  down,  one  prints  the  score,  —  and, 
lo !  even  on  the  title-page  there  is  an  error  of 
the  press  in  the  very  name  of  the  composer ! 
This  stands  Schabler  in  the  place  of  Schap- 
ler.  However,  it  does  not  injure  the  work 
itself.  We  must  first  praise  the  judge  who 
found  out  that  this  was  more  than  a  merely 
good,  and,  according  to  form  and  grammati- 
cal law,  a  correct  composition,  and  then  the 
judged,  who  has  given  us  more  than  a  merely-- 
good  work.  The  mere  choice  of  a  quartet 
form  by  those  who  offered  the  prize  was  a 
good  one.  First,  because  the  form  being  in 
itself  noble,  leads  us  to  attribute  consider- 
able cultivation  beforehand  to  the  combatants, 
and  secondly,  because  that  form  seemed  to 
have  come  to  a  full  stop.  Who  does  not 
know  Haydn's,  Mozart's,  Beethoven's  quar- 
tets, and  who  dare  throw  a  stone  at  them  ? 
Though  it  is  an  indisputable  proof  of  the 
indestructible  vitality  of  those  creations,  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  they  still 
delight  all  hearts,  it-  is  no  good  sign  for  the 
recent  artistic  generation,  that  in  so  long  a 
period  of  time  nothing  to  be  compared  to 
these  has  been  since  created.  Onslow  alone 
found  an  echo,  and  after  him  Mendelssohn, 
whose  aristocratico-poetic  nature  was  especi- 
ally fitted  to  this  musical  form ;  while  in 
Beethoven's  later  quartets,  beyond  and  out- 
side all  these,  treasures  may  be  found  which 
the  world  scarcely  yet  knows,  and  amid  which 
we  may  mine  for  years  to  come. 

We  Germans  are,  therefore,  not  poor  in 
quartets  ;  but  very  few  among  us  have  known 
how  to  augment  the  existing  capital.  We 
must,  therefore,  praise  the  Mannheim  Musi- 
cal Society  for  bestirring  themselves  on  the 
subject,  and  rejoice,  since  the  idea  has  brought 
forth  fruit.  Judgments  regarding  Schapler's 
quartet  vary  much  ;  but  they  agree  in  con- 
sidering it  as  something  out  of  the  common, 
something  that  is  not  to  be  understood  at  the 
first  glance. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Beetho- 
ven's later  works  will  express  themselves 
differently.  This  romantic  humor  has  pro- 
duced its  effect  on  the  young  artist,  and  as  he 
is  himself  a  remarkable  player  and  connois- 
seur of  the  instruments  for  which  he  wrote,  he 
was  safe  on  one  side,  at  least,  from  utter 
failure  or  extravagance.  No  one  can  deny 
that  the  quartet  displays,  above  all  things, 
aspiration  towards  fine  form.  This  is  seen, 
pure  and  firm,  in  the  first  movement,  and,  in 
the  second,  in  the  humoristic  and  in  no  way 
distorted  relations.  But  the  outlines  of  the 
adagio  are  paler.  The  last  movement,  how- 
ever, corresponds,  up  to  the  somewhat  hasty 
retrogression,  to  the  first  one,  in  sharp  cut 
and  regularity.  Thus  the  form  of  this  quar- 
tet is   less  uncommon   than   its   intellectual 
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meaning.  Here,  we  feel  at  once,  we  are  ad- 
dressed by  a  very  different  man  from  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  men.  Tlie  judgment  of  a  Philis- 
tine confuses  all  things ;  he  calls  everything 
that  he  does  not  understand  romantic,  and 
only  sees  encouraging  symptoms  of  a  return- 
ing pig-tail  epoch  in  what  is  clear  to  his 
undei'standing.  Therefore  we  rejoice  in  the 
prize  C[uartet  judgment,  that  it  was  able  to 
recognize  a  new  and  a  novelty-promising 
artist,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat 
tempestuous  character  of  the  composition,  it 
was  not  measured  by  school-master  rule. 

Unfortunately  I  have  not  heard  it  per- 
formed. But  it  spoke  sympathetically  to  me, 
and  I  found  no  dark  passage  in  it.  I  could 
not  give  the  preference  to  any  one  number ; 
each  seemed  inw'ardly  related  to  the  other. 
Its  character  may  be  described  in  a  few  words  : 
A  somewhat  pensively  elegiac  mood  risfis 
through  tranquil  gravity,  and  then  liumorous- 
ness,  to  a  bold,  energetic  desire  for  action. 
Music  already  possesses  a  composition  contain- 
ing a  similar  progression  of  feeling,  and  that  in 
no  less  a  work  than  Beethoven's  A-minor  quar- 
tet. A  mind  of  no  ordinary  cast  expresses  this 
again  here  in  its  own  way,  and  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  become  familiar  with  this  manner. 
We  hail  the  work  as  a  thoughtful,  original 
one,  and  we  direct  the  attention  of  German 
quartet  societies  to  it.  But  its  composer  must 
not  stand  still ;  he  must  give  us  still  further 
proof  of  that  mood  of  active  power  in  which 
we  now  find  him.  "  To  win  the  prize  in  the 
contest,  one  must  not  stand  still  and  reflect," 
he  has  given  out  as  his  own  motto ;  and  there 
are  yet  other  and  loftier,  contests.  Good  for- 
tune has  already  been  friendly  to  him  for 
once :  let  him  understand  and  make  use  of 
his  success.  Floeestan. 


STEING  QTJAKTETS. 

H.  HiESCHBACH.  "  Pictures  from  Life,"  in  a  cycle  of 
Quartets  for  Ttvo  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello.  First 
Quartet.— Opus  1. 

J.  J.  H.  Veehulst.  Two  Quartets  for  Viola,  &c.— 
Opus  6. 

Two  of  the  above  quartets  were  spoken  of 
as  manuscripts,  by  us,  some  time  ago.  We 
hailed  them  both,  each  in  a  different  manner, 
as  the  first  great  result  of  talented  aspiration, 
and  signalized  the  former  as  original  and  po- 
etic, while  the  lively  and  picturesque  charac- 
teristics of  the  young  Hollander  awakened 
no  less  sympathy  within  us. 

Since  that  time  both  of  these  young  artists 
have  industriously  continued  their  labors ; 
one  is  well  known,  his  name  has  speedily  at- 
tained publicity,  as  he  is  director  of  a  concert 
society.  The  position  of  the  other  is  some- 
what more  difficult ;  what  cares  the  world  for 
the  poet's  study,  unless  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  exposed  faf;ade  of  a  palace  ?  And,  there- 
fore, only  this  one  of  his  compositions  has 
heretofore  appeared,  his  first,  a  cycle  of  quar- 
tets which  he  entitles  "  Pictures  from  Life," 
and  prefaces  with  mottoes  from  Goethe's 
"  Fanst." 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  our  readers 
will  feel  an-xious  to  examine  the  first  work  of 
the  }-ouDg  man  who  has  often  spoken  to  them 
in  our  paper,  and  who  must  be  at  least  partly 
known  to  them  through  many  boldly  an- 
nounced opinions.      The  highest  things  will 


be  expected  from  him ;  he  will  be  measured 
according  to  the  standard  by  which  he  judged 
others.  And  those  who  start  with  this  deter- 
mination will  find  much  to  object  to  in  him. 
But  if  we  are  able  to  judge  separately  the 
critical  and  the  creative  artist  within  him,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  deny  him  the  sympathy 
that  every  character  that  endeavors  to  hew 
out  its  own  path  merits  to  the  utmost.  He 
cares  not  to  flatter  or  fascinate ;  his  very 
mottoes  frankly  speak  out  his  meaning :  "  No 
dog  would  care  to  live  longer  so,"  and,  "  I 
greet  thee,  thou  single  phial,  whom  I  take 
down  reverentially,  honoring  human  art  and 
intellect  in  thee."  Yet  let  no  one  draw  back 
from  his  music  as  from  something  inimical  to 
humanity  or  existence,  and  let  no  one  dive  too 
deeply  into  it,  in  the  endeavor  to  discover 
whether  or  not  it  reflects  Faust's  discourse, 
word  for  word.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the 
mottoes  were  added  when  the  composition 
was  finished.  The  composer  probably  found 
in  them  something  generally  allied  to  his 
already  expressed  mood  of  mind ;  and  indeed, 
they  only  really  suit  the  character  of  the  first 
movement;  the  others,  though  sufficiently 
serious,  exhibit  less  wildly  melancholy  phys- 
iognomies, and  hold  fast  to  the  recognized 
characteristics  of  such  movements. 

The  composer  certainly  spoke  from  his 
heart ;  a  lively  impulse  of  inventiveness  may 
be  unmistakably  discerned  in  every  number 
of  his  quartets.  Compared  to  the  superficial 
aims  of  other  young  composers,  his,  at  least, 
possess  a  character  that  demands  respect,  if 
there  is  not  even  something  sublime  in  them. 
We  see  everywhere  that  he  is  determined  to 
be  called  a  poet,  and  that  he,  therefore,  tries 
to  withdraw  from  mere  stereotyped  form ; 
Beethoven's  last  quartets  appear  to  him  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  poetic  era,  and  he 
desires  to  continue  this  ;  Haydn  and  Mozart 
lie  too  far  behind  him.  He  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  Berlioz  ;  bold  desire  to  create,  a 
preference  for  grand  forms,  a  poetical  disposi- 
tion, an  inclination  to  despise  what  is  anti- 
quated, and,  like  Berlioz,  he  also  received  the 
early  education  of  a  physician,  and  only 
wholly  devoted  himself  to  music  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  This  last  circumstance  is  worth 
remark.  He  who  begins  to  study  his  occupa- 
tion early  becomes  sooner  master  of  it,  and 
youth  alone  is  favorable  to  the  development 
of  certain  mechanical  powers.  But  our  young 
artist  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  early  and  correct  guidance. 
To  be  sure,  he  has  devoted  other  powers  to 
the  service  of  the  Muses,  and  a  many-sided 
cultivation  such  as  is  not  always  found  among 
his  caste.  He  is  well  versed  in  the  history 
and  poetry  of  many  lands,  and  he  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  the  struggle  of  to-day.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  a  youth  so 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  other  things, 
does  not  exactly  begin  at  the  A  B  C  of  mu- 
sic, when  he  wishes  to  discourse  and  poetize 
freely.  Many  things  succeed  in  the  first  fresh 
start;  here  and  there,  however,  the  faulty 
schooling  of  the  musician  betrays  itself,  and 
disturbs  us  with  a  feeling  such  as  that  caused 
by  errors  of  orthography  in  a  letter  that  is, 
notwithstanding,  written  intelligently.      Yet 


we  must  confess  that  we  have  experienced 
the  same  feeling  sometimes  in  the  case  of 
Berlioz.  We  do  not  care  to  cite  every  sepa- 
rate passage  in  the  quartets  in  which  any 
musician  will  perceive  the  still  unfinished 
artist.  The  thoroughly  German  character  of 
the  whole  work  stands  far  above  its  execu- 
tion. There  is  thought  and  truth  in  these 
pictures  from  life,  and  perhaps  those  yet  to 
come,  which  are  to  complete  the  cycle,  will 
display  that  mastery  yet  lacking.  In  the 
meanwhile,  we  assure  him  that  we  love  the 
aspirations  of  youth,  and  Beethoven,  who 
struggled  even  with  his  last  breath,  is  to  us 
a  noble  example  of  human  grandeur ;  but  in 
the  fruit-gardens  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  stand 
heavily-laden  trees  that  we  cannot  easily 
overlook,  unless  we  deny  ourselves,  to  our 
own  injury,  as  elevated  an  enjoyment  as  may 
be  vainly  sought  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and 
to  which,  after  useless  searchings  and  wan- 
derings, many  return, —  but,  alas  !  too  late, 
with  frozen  hearts  that  can  enjoy  no  longer, 
and  with  trembling  hands  that  have  lost  the 
power  of  construction. 

The  other  young  artist  named  above  has 
looked  far  deeper  into  those  fruit-gardens  ; 
we  see  that  he  is  happy  in  his  vocation  of  mu- 
sician ;  above  all,  he  demands  music,  fine 
tones  ;  he  broods  over  no  Faustian  by-fancies. 
Already,  in  a  description  of  one  of  his  over- 
tures, we  gave  an  idea  of  the  style  of  his 
talent  and  of  his  promising  disposition ;  we 
scarcely  know  what  further  to  add  to  what 
we  said  then.  As  a  quartettist  he  displays 
uncommon  talents ;  he  comprehends  the  real 
character  of  this  form,  he  endeavors  to  sus- 
tain every  part  independently,  and  these  wind 
and  cross  each  other  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner ;  but  a  sort  of  symphonic  fury  overcomes 
him  here  and  there,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
force  the  modest  four  beyond  their  natural 
limits  into  orchestral  effects.  The  quartet 
No.  2  was  composed  first,  and  is  written  in 
A-flat  major,  a  key  hitherto  almost  unused  in 
the  quartet ;  and  it  has  its  difficulties.  In 
form  and  succession  of  movements,  it  endeav- 
ors to  follow  the  older  masters  as  models. 
Cheerfulness  and  enjoyment  of  life  predomi- 
nate in  its  character,  which  is  only  clouded 
here  and  there  by  exhibitions  of  a  more 
thoughtful  earnestness. 

Its  melodic  treatment  displays  no  decidedly 
original  stamp  ;  a  few  lively  outbreaks  remind 
us  of  Mendelssohn.  The  pure  construction 
of  the  periods,  and  their  often  artistic  involu- 
tions, are  throughout  praiseworthy.  The 
entire  work,  if  well  studied  and  performed, 
can  only  produce  a  favorable  impression. 
The  second  quartet,  in  D-minor,  creates  a 
still  more  agreeable  one.  Both  seem  to  have 
been  written  at  the  same  period,  or  in  imme- 
diate succession,  and  the  works  contain  some 
resemblances  ;  but  the  composer  moves  more 
easily  and  cleverly  in  the  second  —  to  which 
result  the  easier  key  no  doubt  contributed. 
Tlie  first  movement  rushes  hastily  by  ;  it 
bi'eaks  off  too  suddenly,  too  mucli  as  if  the 
composer  had  at  once  lost  pleasure  in  his 
work.  In  the  adagio  he  rises  to  a  more  joy- 
ful elevation  of  mind.  The  third  and  fourth 
measures  certainly  remind  us  of  a  theme  of 
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Mozart's  in  ''  Don  Juan  ;  "   bnt  as  fresh  a 
vein  of  inventiveness  runs  through  the  whole 
piece,  notwitlistanding,  as  is  only  possible  in 
youth  ;    and  certain  little  harmonic  surprises 
render   it    quite    peculiarly   attractive.     The 
scherzo  moves  gaily,  spite  of  the  minor  key, 
and  the  bolder  its  performance,   the  greater 
will  be  its  effect.     The  last  movement  begins, 
almost  note  for  note,  like   the  last  of    the 
"  Eroica"  symphony.       Did   this  escape  the 
composer's  observation  ?      If   not,   why   did 
he   allow  it  to  remain  ?     But   soon  an   orig- 
inal idea    dances    out,    'cello  and   viola  be- 
gin  to    beckon,    and   the    merry    sport   goes 
bravely  on.     The  knot  grows  more  and  more 
intricate,  and  threatens  to  become  entangled. 
The  whole  finally  resolves  itself  well  enough, 
closing  in   clear  major,   somewhat  bombasti- 
cally, but  not  so  much  so  as  to  make  us  angry 
with  the  composer.     We  must  highly  recom- 
mend the  endeavors  of  this  young  artist  to 
the    world's    favorable    opinion.     The    truly 
vital  part  of  a  work  cannot  be  pointed  out 
in  words  ;   therefore,  those  who   would  know 
it,  must  themselves  play  and  listen.     Let  the 
composer    show    himself    soon    again    on    a 
ground  where  it  is  not  easy  to  find  footing  ; 
above  all  outward  success,  he  must  value  that 
inward  gain,  which  every  exercise  of  power 
in   difficulties   bears   within   itself,    and   the 
consequence  of  which  is  certain  to  prove  ben- 
eficial to  the  artist  in  every  other  labor. 


ABOUT  OVERTURES.i 

Overture  (Fr.  Ouverlure,  Ital.  Ooertura),  i.  «., 
Opening.  This  term  was  originally  applied  to  the 
instrumental  prelude  to  an  opera,  its  first  impor- 
tant development  being  due  to  Lulli,  as  exempli- 
fied in  his  series  of  French  operas  and  ballets, 
dating  from  1672  to  1686.  The  earlier  Italian 
operas  were  generally  preceded  by  a  brief  and 
meagre  introduction  for  instruments,  usually  called 
Sinfonia,  sometimes  Toccata,  the  former  term 
having  afterwards  become  identified  with  the 
grandest  of  all  forms  of  orchestral  music ;  the 
latter  having  been  always  more  properly  (as  it 
soon  became  solely)  applied  to  pieces  for  keyed  in- 
struments. Monteverde's  opera,  "  Orfeo  "  (1608), 
commences  with  a  short  prelude  of  nine  bars, 
termed  "Tocoato,"  to  be  played  three  times 
through ;  being,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  mere 
preliminary  flourish  of  instruments.  Such  small 
beginnings  became  afterwards  somewhat  ampli- 
fied, both  by  Italian  and  French  composers ;  but 
only  very  slight  indications  of  the  Overture,  as  a 
composition  properly  so-called,  are  apparent 
before  the  time  of  Lulli,  who  justly  ranks  as  an 
inventor  in  this  respect.  He  fixed  the  form  of 
the  dramatic  prelude,  the  overtures  to  his  operas 
having  not  only  served  as  models  to  composers  for 
nearly  a  century,  but  having  also  been  themselves 
extensively  used  in  Italy  and  Germany  as  preludes 
to  operas  by  other  masters.  Not  only  did  our 
own  Purcell  follow  this  influence;  Handel  also 
adopted  the  form  and  closely  adhered  to  the 
model  furnished  by  Lulli,  and  by  his  transcendent 
genius  gave  the  utmost  development  and  musical 
interest  attainable  in  an  imitation  of  what  was  so 
entirely  conventionah  The  form  of  the  Overture 
of  LuUi's  time  consisted  of  a  slow  Introduction, 
generally  repeated,^and  followed  by  an  Allegro  in 
the  fugued  style,  and  occasionally  included  a 
movement  in  one  of  the  many  dance-forms  of  the 
period,  sometimes  two  pieces  of  this  description. 


»  From  the  article  Overture,  in  Grove's  Dictionarti  of 
Musk  and  Musicians. 


The  development  of  the  ballet  and  of  the  opera 
having  been  concurrent,  and  dance-pieces  having 
formed  important  constituents  of  the  opera  itself, 
it  was  natural  that  the  di-amatic  prelude  should 
include  similar  features,  and  no  incongruit)'  was 
thereby  involved,  either  in  the  overture  or  the 
serious  opera  which  it  heralded,  since  the  dance- 
music  of  the  period  was  generally  of  a  stately, 
even  solemn  kind.  In  style,  the  dramatic  over- 
ture of  the  class  now  referred  to,  like  the  stage- 
music  which  it  preceded,  and  indeed  all  the  secular 
compositions  of  the  time,  had  httle,  if  any,  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  to  mark  the  difference 
between  the  secular  and  sacred  styles.  Music 
had  been  fostered  and  raised  into  the  importance 
of  an  art  by  the  Church,  to  whose  service  it  had 
long  been  almost  exclusively  applied,  and  it  re- 
tained a  strong  and  pervading  tinge  of  serious 
formalism  during  nearly  a  century  of  its  earliest 
application  to  secular  purposes,  even  to  those  of 
dramatic  expression. 

As  regards  the  overture,  then,  Handel  perfected 
the  form  first  developed  by  Lulli,  but  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  inventor  and  grand  originator, 
such  as  he  appears  in  his  sublime  sacred  choral 
writing. 

Hitherto,  as  we  have  said,  the  dramatic  over- 
ture had  no  special  relevance  to  the  character  and 
sentiment  of  the  work  which  it  preceded.  The 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  Gluck, 
who  was  for  some  time  contemporaneous  with 
Handel.  It  was  he  who  first  perceived,  or  at 
least  realized,  the  importance  of  rendering  the 
overture  to  a  dramatic  work  analogous  in  style  to 
the  character  of  the  music  which  is  to  follow.  In 
the  dedication  of  his  Alceste,  he  refers  to  this 
among  his  other  reforms  in  stage  composition. 
The  French  score  of  Alceste  includes,  besides  the 
invariable  string  quartet,  flutes,  oboes,  a  clari- 
net, and  three  trombones.  Even  Gluck,  however, 
did  not  always  identify  the  overture  with  the 
opera  to  whicli  it  belonged,  so  thoroughly  as  was 
afterwards  done  by  including  a  theme  or  themes 
in  anticipation  of  the  music  which  followed.  Still, 
he  certainly  rendered  the  orchestral  prelude  what, 
as  a  writer  has  well  said,  a  literary  preface  should 
be  —  "something  analogous  to  the  work  itself,  so 
that  we  may  feel  its  want  as  a  desire  not  else- 
where to  be  gratified."  His  overtures  to  Alceste 
and  Iphigenie  en  Tauride  run  continuously  into 
the  first  scene  of  the  opera,  and  the  latter  is  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  instance  up  to  that  time 
of  special  identification  with  the  stage  music  which 
it  heralds,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  distinct  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  opening  storm  scene  of  the  opera  into 
which  the  prelude  is  merged.  Perhaps  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  dramatic  overture  of  the  period, 
viewed  as  a  distinct  orchestral  composition,  is  that 
of  Gluck  to  his  opera,  Iphiye'iiie  en  Aulide. 

The  influence  of  Gluck  on  Mozart  is  clearly  to 
be  traced  in  Mozart's  first  important  opera,  Ido- 
meneo  (1781),  the  overture  to  which,  both  in 
beauty  and  power,  is  far  in  advance  of  any  pre- 
vious work  of  the  kind;  but,  beyond  a  general 
nobility  of  style,  it  has  no  special  dramatic  char- 
acter that  inevitably  associates  it  with  the  opera 
itself,  though  it  is  incorporated  therewith  by  its 
continuance  into  the  opening  scene.  In  his  next 
work.  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  (1782), 
Mozart  has  identified  the  prelude  with  the  opera 
by  the  short  incidental  Andante  movement,  antici- 
patory (in  the  minor  key)  of  Belmont's  aria,  Hier 
soil  icli  dich  denn  sehen.  In  the  overture  to  his 
Nozze  di  Figaro  (1786),  he  originally  contem- 
plated a  similar  interruption  of  the  Allegro  by  a 
short,  slow  movement  —  an  intention  afterwards 
happily  abandoned.  This  overture  is  a  veritable 
creation,  that  can  only  be  sufliciently  appreciated 
by  a  comparison  of  its  brilliant  outburst  of  genial 
and  graceful  vivacity  with  the  vapid  preludes  to 


the  comic  operas  of  the  day.  In  the  overture  to 
his  Don  Giovanni  (1787),  we  have  a  distinct  iden- 
tification with  the  opera  by  the  use,  in  the  intro- 
ductory Andante,  of  some  of  the  wondrous  music 
introducing  the  entry  of  the  statue  in  the  last 
scene.  The  solemn  initial  chords  for  trombones, 
and  the  fugal  Allegro  of  the  overture  to  Die 
Zauherflote  may  be  supposed  to  be  suggestive  of 
the  religious  element  of  the  libretto,  and  this  may 
be  considered  as  the  composer's  masterpiece  of 
its  kind.  Since  Mozart's  time,  the  overture  has 
adopted  the  same  general  princijiles  of  form 
which  govern  the  first  movement  of  a  Symphony 
or  Sonata,  without  the  repetition  of  the  first  sec- 
tion. 

Reverting  to  the  French  school,  we  find  a  char- 
acteristic overture  of  Mehul's,  to  his  opera.  La 
Cliasse  du  Jeune  Henri  (1797)-,  the  prelude  to 
which  alone  has  survived.  In  this,  however,  as 
in  French  music  generally  of  that  date  (and  even 
earlier),  the  influence  of  Haydn  is  distinctly  ap- 
parent. His  symphonies  and  quartets  had  met 
with  immediate  accejitance  in  Paris  —  one  of  the 
former,  indeed,  entitled  La  Cliasse,  having  been 
composed  seventeen  years  before  Mehul's  opera. 
Cherubini,  altliough  Italian  by  birth,  belongs  to 
France ;  for  all  his  gi-eat  works  were  produced 
at  Paris,  and  most  of  his  life  was  passed  there. 
This  composer  must  be  specially  mentioned  as 
having  been  one  of  the  first  to  dejjart  from  the 
pattern  of  the  overture  as  fixed  by  Mozart. 
Cherubini,  indeed,  marks  the  transition  point 
between  the  regular  symmetry  of  the  style  of 
Mozart,  and  the  coming  disturbance  of  form 
effected  by  Beethoven.  In  the  dramatic  effect 
gained  by  the  gradual  and  prolonged  crescendo, 
both  he  and  Mehul  seem  to  have  anticipated  one 
of  Rossini's  favorite  resources.  This  is  specially 
observable  in  the  overture  to  his  opera,  Anacreon 
(1803).  Another  feature  is  the  abandonment  of 
the  Mozartian  rule  of  giving  the  second  subject 
(or  episode)  first  in  the  dominant,  and  afterwards 
in  the  original  key,  as  in  the  symphonies,  quartets 
and  sonatas  of  the  period. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  over- 
ture was  taken  by  Beethoven,  who  began  by  fol- 
lowing the  model  left  by  Mozart,  and  carrying  it 
to  its  highest  development,  as  in  the  overture  to 
the  ballet  of  Prometheus   (1800).      In  his  other 
dramatic  overtures,  including  those  to  Von  Col- 
lin's   Coriolan   (1807),  and  to  Goethe's  Egmont 
(1810),  the  great  composer  fully  asserts  his  inde- 
pendence of  form  and  precedent.     But  he  had 
done   so  still  earlier,  in  the  overture  known  as 
"iVb.  3,"  of  the  four  which  he  wrote  for  his  opera 
Fidelia.     In  this  wonderful  prelude  (composed  in 
1806),   Beethoven   has   apparently   reached   the 
highest  possible  point  of  dramatic  expression,  by 
foreshadowing  tlie  sublime  heroism  of  Leonora's 
devoted  affection  for  her  husband,  and  indicating, 
as  he  does,  the  various  phases  of  her  grief  at  his 
disappearance,  her  search  for  him,  his  rescue  by 
her  from  a  dungeon  and  assassination,  and  their 
ultimate  reunion  and  happiness.     Here  the  stereo- 
typed form  of  overture  entirely  disappears ;  the 
commencing  scale  passage,  in  descending  octaves, 
suggesting  the  utterance  of  a  wail  of  despairing 
grief,  leads  to  the  exquisite  phrases  of  the  Adagio 
of  Florestan's  scene  in  the  dungeon,  followed  by 
the  passionate  Allegro  which  indicates  the  heroic 
purpose  of  Leonora.     This  movement,  including 
the  spirit-stirring  trumpet-call  that  proclaims  the 
rescue  of  tlie  imprisoned  husband,  and  the  whole 
winding  up  with  a  grandly  exultant  burst  of  jo)', 
—  these  leading  features,  and  the  grand  develop- 
ment of  the  whole,  constitute  a  dramatic  prelude 
that  is  still  unapproached.      In  No.  1  of  these- 
Fidelio  overtures  (composed  1807)  he  has  gone 
still  further  in  the  use  of  themes  from  the  opera 
itself,  and  has  employed  a  phrase  which  occurs  in 
Florestan's  Allegro,  to  the  words  An  angel  Leo 
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nora,  in  the  coda  of  the  overture,  with  very  tine 
effect. 

While  in  the  magnificent  work  just  described, 
we  must  concede  to  Beethoven  undivided  pre- 
eminence in  majesty  and  elevation  of  stj'le,  the 
palm,  as  to  romanticism  and  that  powerful  ele- 
ment of  dramatic  effect,  "  local  color,"  must  be 
awarded  to  Weber.  No  subjects  could  well  be 
more  distinct  than  those  of  the  Spanish  drama 
Preciosa  (1820)  ;  the  wild  forest  legend  of  North 
Germany,  Der  Freischiitz  (1821);  the  chivalric 
subject  of  the  book  of  Euri/anthe  (1823)  ;  and 
the  bright  Orientalism  of  Oberon  (1826).  The 
overtures  to  these  are  too  familiar  to  need  specific 
reference ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  point  out  how 
vividly  each  is  impressed  with  the  character  and 
tone  of  the  opera  to  which  it  belongs.  In  each 
of  them  Weber  has  anticipated  themes  from  the 
following  stage  music,  while  he  has  adhered  to 
the  Mozart  model  in  the  regular  recurrence  of 
the  principal  subject  and  the  episode.  His  admi- 
rable use  of  the  orchestra  is  specially  evidenced 
in  the  Freischiitz  overture,  in  which  the  tremo- 
lando  passages  for  strings,  the  use  of  the  chalu- 
meau  of  the  clarinet,  and  the  employment  of  the 
drums,  never  fail  to  raise  thrilling  impressions  of 
the  supernatural.  The  incorporation  of  portions 
of  the  opera  in  the  overture  is  so  skilfully  effected 
by  Weber  that  there  is  no  impression  of  patchi- 
ness,  or  want  of  spontaneous  creation,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  other  composers  —  Auber,  for  in- 
stance, and  Kossini  (excepting  the  latter's  Tell), 
whose  overtures  are  too  often  like  potpourris  of 
the  leading  themes  of  the  operas,  loosely  strung 
together,  intrinsically  charming  and  brilliantly 
scored,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  especially  dramatic. 
Most  musical  readers  will  remember  Schubert's 
clever  travestie  of  the  last-named  composer,  in 
the  Overture  in  the  Italian  Style,  written  off-hand 
by  the  former  in  1817,  during  the  rage  for  Ros- 
sini's music  in  Vienna. 

Berhoz  left  two  overtures  to  his  opera  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  one  bearing  the  name  of  the  drama, 
the  other  called  the  Carnaval  Romain,  and  usually 
played  as  an  entracte.  The  themes  of  both  are 
derived  more  or  less  from  the  opera  itself.  Both 
are  extraordinarily  forcible  and  effective,  abound- 
in<T  with  the  gorgeous  instrumentation  and  bizarre 
treatment  which  are  associated  with  the  name  of 
Berhoz. 

Since  Weber,  there  has  been  no  such  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  operatic  overture,  suggestive  of,  and 
identified  with  the  subsequent  dramatic  action,  as 
that  to  Wagner's  Tannliauser,  in  which,  as  in 
AVeber's  overtures,  movements  from  the  opera 
itself  are  amalgamated  into  a  consistent  whole, 
set  off  with  everj'  artifice  of  contrast  and  with 
the  most  splendid  orchestration.  A  noticeable 
novelty  in  the  construction  of  the  operatic  over- 
ture is  to  be  found  in  Meyerbeer's  incorporation 
of  the  choral  Ave  Maria  into  his  overture  to 
Dinorah  (Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel). 

In  some  of  the  modern  operas,  Italian  and 
French  (even  of  the  grand  and  heroic  class)  the 
work  is  heralded  merely  by  a  trite  and  meagre 
introduction,  of  little  more  value  or  significance 
than  the  feeble  .Sinfonia  of  the  earliest  musical 
drama.  Considering  the  extended  development 
of  modern  operas,  the  absence  of  an  overture  of 
proportionate  importance  or  (if  a  mere  introduc- 
tory prelude)  one  of  such  beauty  and  significance 
as  that  to  Wagner's  Lohenyrin,  is  a  serious  defect, 
and  may  generally  Vie  construed  into  an  evidence 
of  the  composer's  indolence,  or  of  liis  want  of 
power  as  an  instrumental  writer.  Recurring  to 
the  comparison  of  a  preface  to  an  operatic  over- 
ture, it  may  be  said  of  the  latter,  as  an  author 
has  well  said  of  the  former,  that  "  it  should  invite 
by  its  beauty,  as  an  elegant  porch  announces  the 
splendor  of  the  interior." 

The  development  of  the  oratorio  overture  (as 


already  implied)  followed  that  of  the  operatic 
overture.  Among  prominent  specimens  of  the 
former  are  those  to  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
Spohr's  Last  Judgment  (the  latter  of  which  is  en- 
titled Symphony)  ;  and  the  still  finer  overtures  to 
Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul  and  Elijah,  this  last  pre- 
senting the  specialty  of  being  placed  after  the 
recitative  passage  with  which  the  work  really 
opens.  Mr.  Macfarren's  overtures  to  his  ora- 
torios of  John  the  Baptist,  The  Resurrection,  and 
Joseph,  are  all  carefully  designed  to  prepare  the 
hearer  for  the  work  which  follows,  by  employing 
themes  from  the  oratorio  itself,  by  introducing 
special  features,  as  the  Shofar-horn  in  John,  the 
Baptist,  or  by  general  character  and  local  color, 
as  in  Joseph.  The  introduction  to  Haydn's  Crea- 
tion, a  piece  of  "  programme  music,"  illustrative  of 
Chaos,  is  a  prelude  not  answering  to  the  condi- 
tions of  an  overture  properly  so-called,  as  does 
that  of  the  same  composer's  Seasons,  which,  how- 
ever, is  rather  a  cantata  than  an  oratorio. 
[Conclusion  iu  next  number.] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q5DIPDS  Tyeannus.  Harvard  University  has 
decided,  it  seems,  in  emulation  of  Oxford,  to  enact 
an  ancient  Greek  tragedy,  and  has  chosen  Sopho- 
cles's  (Edipus  Tyrannns  for  the  occasion,  wliich  will 
be  some  time  during  the  present  academic  year. 
Those  having  charge  of  the  work — they  are  said 
to  be  signally  competent  —  expect  to  excel  in  com- 
pleteness of  detail  the  production  of  ^scliylus's 
Agamemnon  at  Oxford  last  spring.  They  have 
already  finished  the  score  for  the  first  chorus,  and 
the  parts  have  been  assigned.  The  choruses  will 
all  be  sung,  and  the  dance  to  accompany  them  may 
also  be  attempted.  A  play  by  Sophocles  may  be 
the  best  choice  of  Greek  tragedy  that  could  be 
made,  for  his  writings  are  almost  universally  re- 
garded as  the  perfection  of  the  Attic  drama.  He 
has  been  called  the  high  priest  of  humanity.  He 
made  tragic  poetry  an  actual  reflex  of  the  mind 
and  heart,  and  showed  the  moral  significance  of 
human  action.  His  works  are  declared  to  be  a 
happy  medium  between  the  indefinite  and  sombre 
supernaturalism  of  iEschylus  and  the  too  familiar 
scenes  and  frequent  bombast  of  Euripides.  Antigone 
or  Electra  might  be  better  adapted,  or  less  un- 
adapted,  to  modern  representation  than  (Edipus 
Tyrannus,  which  is,  however,  ranked  by  many  critics 
as  tlie  finest  of  his  seven  extant  tragedies.  As  a 
classic  performance,  the  rendering  of  the  play  will 
be  curious  and  interesting  to  scholars ;  but  as  a 
drama,  in  any  modern  sense,  it  will  be  well-nigh 
grotesque.  It  would  be  amusing  if  the  author 
could  be  present  at  the  Harvard  representation. 
He  is  reputed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ami- 
able and  contented  of  mortals.  But  he  would,  we 
query,  be  greatly  irritated  to  find  that  he  could  not, 
as  we  venture  to  say  he  could  not,  understand  a 
single  word  of  his  own  immortal  composition.  The 
late  Professor  0.  C.  Felton,  considered  the  best 
Greek  scholar  in  this  country,  with  few  equals  any- 
where, paid  a  visit  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to 
Athens,  and  was  unable,  as  he  said  himself,  to  make 
any  body  compreliend  the  simplest  Greek  phrase. 
Although  Romaic  is  quite  different  from  the  old 
Greek,  it  is  founded  on  that,  and  it  might  be  sup- 
posed there  would  be  enough  in  common  between 
the  two  to  make  tlie  latter  somewhat  intelligible  to 
the  e.ars  of  contemporaneous  Grecians.  But  there 
ia  not,  apparently.  There  is  no  rational  doubt,  if 
Demosthenes  were  now  extant,  tbat  he  would  not 
understand  a  syllable  of  Greek, as  tauglit  anywliere 
at  present,  any  more  readily  than  he  would  under- 
stand Choctaw  or  Tammany  English. —  New  York 
Times. 


1867.  Dr.  Hanslick's  remarks  are  as  follows: 
"  Richard  Wagner's  work  on  the  score  of  Iphigenia 
in  Aulis  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  genuine  suc- 
cess of  the  opera.  The  revision  shows  the  hand  of 
a  master,  both  in  the  change  made  and  in  what  was 
allowed  to  remain  unaltered.  We  perceive  a  con- 
servative appreciation  of  what  was  characteristic 
in  the  past,  and  a  lucid  perception  of  modern  re- 
quirements. We  know  that  many  voices,  and  among 
them  voices  of  sufficient  prominence  to  arrest  our 
attention,  are  continually  protesting  against  the 
modernizing  of  important  works.  Their  protest 
would  be  just  if  it  concerned  an  historical  concert 
or  a  performance  before  antiquarians.  But  it  is  a 
different  matter  when  the  real  purpose  is  to  intro- 
duce Gluck's  music  with  happy  effect  upon  a  modem 
public.  In  this  case  an  intelligent  and  modest  re- 
vision is  not  only  permissible,  but  even  necessary. 
Of  course,  critics  cut  a  better  figure  when  they  cry 
out  against  the  slightest  alteration,  and  lament  the 
sacrifice  of  a  note  as  an  irretrievable  loss.  But  the 
practical  musician  who  leads  a  Gluck  opera  to 
victory,  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  external  proper- 
ties, does  more  for  Gluck  than  the  purists  who 
watch  its  failure  from  their  classic  heights.  Wag- 
ner had  to  work  in  a  good  many  directions.  In  the 
first  place  we  owe  him  a  new  translation  of  the 
French  libretto,  and,  as  regards  the  recitatives,  the 
restoration  of  proper  form  and  meaning  which  had 
disappeared  in  the  usual  miserable  translation. 
Then  he  strengthened  the  instrumentation  where 
it  was  too  sparse  and  monotonous  for  modern  hear- 
ing. Iphigenia  in  Aulis  needed  this  strengthening  in 
particular,  for  in  it  Gluck  avoided  the  trombones 
which  we  have  heard  so  effectively  in  Orpheus  and 
Alcestis !  " 


Glcck  and  AVagnek.  In  the  chapter  devoted 
to  Gluck  in  his  Moderne  Oper,  Eduard  Ilanslick 
speaks  of  Richard  Wagner's  additions  to  the  score 
of  Ijdiigp.nia  in  Avlis.  The  criticism  is  very  favor- 
able, and  the  good  opinion  expressed  gains  emphasis 
from  the  fact  that  Uanslick  is  one  of  Wagner's 
most  bitter  opponents.  The  article  was  written 
anent  a  performance  of  Iphigenia  in  Vienna  during 


Welleslet  College.  A  contributor  to  the 
Advertiser,  writes : 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  of  Wellesley 
College,  its  praises  have  been  so  often  repeated, 
that  nothing  new  can  be  added;  still  the  impression 
made  by  such  an  institution  is  always  deep  and 
fresh.  More  than  three  hundred  girls,  more  than 
thirty  professors  and  teachers,  all  busy  as  bees ;  it 
is  a  little  world  in  itself,  and  so  advantageously 
placed,  where,  in  a  sense,  there  is  only  Nature  and 
Wellesley  College ;  and  yet  so  near  an  active 
centre  of  intellectual  life  and  growth  as  to  be  able 
to  profit  by  all  the  advantages  thus  afforded.  There 
are  already  many  works  of  art,  both  in  the  halls  of 
the  college  and  in  the  art  gallery;  nearly  20,000 
books  in  the  library ;  a  fine  building  nearly  ready 
for  occupation,  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  music,  and 
built  with  special  reference  to  its  use,  such  as 
deafened  walls  and  floors  and  double  doors  to  the 
thirty-eight  rooms  for  lessons  and  practice,  and  a 
liall  for  concerts  and  choral  instruction.  Courses 
of  five  years'  study  in  music  and  art  have  been 
added  to  the  other  covirses  laid  out  at  the  opening 
of  the  institution,  and  the  scientific  courses  are 
equally  comprehensive  as  well  as  the  advantages 
for  laboratory  work.  The  new  "  Stone  hall "  will 
be  ready  for  use  in  September,  1881,  and  will 
provide  for  a  new  class  of  students,  that  is,  those 
who  are  already  teachers  and  desire  advanced 
studies.  Much  has  been  accomplished  at  Wellesley 
in  the  few  years  of  its  existence,  and,  since  pro- 
gress seems  to  be  its  capital  principal,  and  it  has 
many  friends  ready  to  aid  its  realizations,  one 
can  safely  say  that  as  yet "  the  half  has  not  been 
told."  C.  E.  C. 


In  Eaunkst.  During  a  performance  of  Fidelio  at 
the  Town  Theatre  of  Mayence,  Herr  Mauu,  the  lead- 
ing baritone  of  the  company,  was  about,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wicked  Don  Pizarro,  to  undergo  the  penalty 
of  his  evil  deeds,  the  stage  business  requh-ing  that  he 
should  be  led  away  to  confinement  by  two  guards  at  a 
sign  from  the  minister  of  State.  The  brace  of  supers 
told  off  for  this  duty  were  private  soldiers,  belonging 
to  an  artillery  regiment  in  garrison  at  Mayence  — two 
sturdy  BrandonlnirgerH,  drilled  and  disciiilined  to  a 
nicety.  As  they  took  up  tlie  position  assigned  to  them 
on  either  side  of  Pizarro,  prcvions  to  marching  him  off 
the  stage,  the  chorist  entrusted  with  the  part  of  ofliccr 
commanding  the  escort,  whispered  to  them,  "Remem- 
ber, the  man  is  a  Slate  prisoner;  guard  him  carefully." 
Obedient  U>  orders,  they  led  Pizarro  away  to  his  dress- 
ing-room, wliero  ho  rajiidly  exchanged  his  theatncnl 
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costume  for  private  clothes,  and,  opening  his  door,  was 
about  to  go  home  to  supper  as  usual,  when,  to  his 
amazement,  he  found  his  passage  tarred  bj'  a  couple 
of  crossed  halberds.  Indignantly  inquiring  of  the  in- 
flexible supers  facing  him  with  outstretched  weapons 
what  they  meant  by  interfering  with  his  movements, 
he  received  the  stolid  reply  that  they  had  strict  orders 
to  guard  him  closely  as  a  State  prisoner,  and  that 
he  must  not  attempt  to  leave  his  room.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  the  accidental  arrival  on  the  spot  of  the 
stage  manager,  whose  authority  they  were  induced 
with  difficulty  to  recognize,  finally  resulted  in  Mr. 
Mann's  emancipation  from  restraint. 


Wagnee's  New  Pamphlet.  The  title.  Religion 
and  Art,  is  a  pure  misnomer.  Tliere  is  in  it  little  or 
nothing  about  art,  and  still  less  about  religion;  the 
brochure  being  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  stomach  and  the  art  of  eating.  Herr 
Wagner  was,  it  seems,  shocked  during  the  Bayreuth 
performance  by  the  hunger  of  the  audience.  Those 
who  were  present  will  not  easily  forget  the  fights  for 
food,  and  Herr  Wagner  seems  to  be  very  much  dis- 
gusted that  his  faithful  followers  cannot  subsist  en- 
tirely upon  his  music.  A  bold  advertisement  follows 
of  the  projected  production  of  Parsifal  in  1882,  when 
Herr  Wagner  hopes  his  audience  will  renounce  meat, 
and  be  content  with  "higher  food,"  that  is  to  say, 
vegetables.  Pages  of  his  pamphlet  are  filled  with 
fierce  invectives  against  those  who  eat  "the  corpses  of 
murdered  beasts,"  with  assertions  that  to  flesh  eating 
may  be  attributed  the  degeneration  of  humanity,  and 
with  commands  to  the  faithful  to  henceforward  subsist 
on  saner  krant  aud  potatoes.  All  this  sounds  like 
satire,  aud  it  is  hoped,  almost  beyond  hope,  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  hoax.  If  not,  it  is  lamentable  to  see 
a  great  intellect  in  its  decay,  and  the  perpetration  of  a 
folly  which  will  excite  pity  in  the  minds  of  both  foes 
and  friends.  —  London  Figaro. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  4,  1880. 


CONCERTS. 

Hakvakd  Musical  Association.  The  six- 
teenth season  of  Symphony  Concerts  opened 
auspiciously  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Nov.  2. 
The  Music  Hall  looked  unusually  populous  and 
cheerful  for  a  first  concert ;  programme  and  per- 
formance were  excellent,  and  satisfaction  could 
be  read  in  almost  every  face. 

First  came  Cherubini's  noble  overture  to  The 
Water  Carrier,  with  its  grave  and  stately  intro- 
duction and  ponderous  downward  gravitation  of 
the  basses,  followed  by  that  spirited  and  brilliant 
allegro  in  which  the  violins  are  used  so  finely, 
and  very  finely  were  they  played.  It  was  a  capi- 
tal interpretation. 

Then  came  a  soprano  recitative  and  aria  (never 
heard  here  before)  from  Handel's  Italian  opera 
Alessandro,  sung  by  Miss  Lillian  BaUey.  This 
opera  was  composed  in  1726,  and  "drew  very 
much,"  says  Colman.  Two  famous  prime  donne, 
Faustina  and  Cuzzoni,  were  employed  in  it,  and 
Handel  treated  them  with  equal  favor,  givino- 
them  well  contrasted  solos  suited  to  their  voices, 
and  once  at  least  letting  the  two  sirens  warble  a 
duet.  Faustina,  in  the  character  of  the  captive 
Princess  Roxana,  who  captured  her  conqueror's 
heart  in  turn,  has  always  a  bright  and  joyous 
role  to  sing.  Crysander  says :  "  When  she  re- 
ceives her  liberty  from  Alexander,  she  answers 
him  with  a  melody  which  flutters  away  on  the 
air  like  a  bird  escaped  from  its  cage.  But  a  sont^- 
bird  escaped  from  its  cage  commonly  comes  back 
soon  ;  it  loves  its  prison  and  its  master  more  than 
freedom.  The  melody  swings  itself  aloft,  flutter- 
ing this  way  and  that  way,  and  then  sinks  back 
to  the  low  tone  with  which  it  started ;  out  of  love 
to  its  master  the  song-bird  makes  its  way  back 
to  its  little  golden  cage."  This,  however,  is  not 
the  aria  which  Miss  Bailey  sang  for  us,  though 
what  she  did  sing  (Rec.  "Ne'  trofei  d'  Ales- 
sandro " ;  Aria :  "  Lusinghe  piii  care  ")  is  of  the 


same  joyous,  brilliant  and  enthusiastic  character 
with  all  the  melodies  entrusted  to  Roxana ;  while 
those  sung  by  Cuzzoni  in  the  part  of  the  unfav- 
ored but  magnanimous  rival,  Isaura,  are  in  the 
mournful  and  pathetic  tone  more  native  to  the 
singer's  voice.  Miss  Bailey  gave  the  recitative 
with  fine  accent  and  phrasing,  and  sang  the 
florid,  rapturous  Handelian  allegro  in  a  most 
pure,  clear,  finished  style,  entirely  unaffected  and 
refined,  with  a  voice  of  rare  delicacy  and  sweet- 
ness, such  as  wins  its  way  even  without  great 
strength  and  volume.  The  orchestral  parts  had 
been  carefully  arranged  by  Mr.  Henschel  from 
the  score  of  Handel. 

The  Seventh  Symphony  of  Beethoven  rose  like 
"  the  monarch  of  mountains  "  in  the  middle  of 
the  programme  —  though  its  heights  are  any- 
thing but  snowy ;  for  it  is  full  of  warmth  and 
happiness  almost  divine ;  the  very  heavens  seem 
to  open  in  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo.  The  render- 
ing was  remarkably  fine,  and  it  was  heard  with 
such  delight  and  satisfaction,  such  a  sense  of 
blissful  rest  in  perfect  harmony,  that  one  could 
almost  pray  that  it  might  keep  on  forever.  The 
performance  showed  that  the  orchestra  has.  been 
kept  in  nice  and  careful  drill  of  late,  alike  credit- 
able to  Mr.  Zerrahn  and  Mr.  Listemann. 

The  Symphony  was  followed  by  three  of  those 
beautiful  arrangements  (one  hundred  or  more) 
which  Beethoven  made,  for  Thomson,  of  old  Scotch 
and  Irish  popular  melodies,  with  accompaniments 
for  piano,  violin  and  'cello.  Beethoven's  genius 
shines  in  these  gem-like,  characteristic  settings,  as 
clearly  as  in  all  his  works ;  the  short  prelude, 
accompaniment,  and  closing  instrumental  meas- 
ures, sieze  in  every  instance  the  spirit  of  the 
song,  preserve  and  heighten  its  native  flavor,  and 
make  it  a  little  art-work,  while  it  still  remains  a 
folks-song.  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker  played  the  piano 
part,  and  Mrs.  Listemann  and  Fries  the  violin 
and  'cello,  and  all  went  nicely,  supplying  the 
right  backg~round  to  Miss  Bailey's  simple,  charm- 
ing and  expressive  singing.  Two  of  the  songs 
were  Scotch  ("  The  lovely  lass  of  Inverness  "  and 
"  Faithfu'  Johnie.")  Between  them  came  the 
Ii'ish  melody  :  "  Sad  and  luckless  was  the  Season," 
in  ivhich  might  easily  be  recognized  an  older,  if 
not  the  original,  form  of  "  The  last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer." In  a  smaller  room,  of  course,  these  thino-s 
would  have  been  more  appreciable. 

The  one  instrumental  novelty  of  the  programme, 
closing  the  concert,  was  Schumann's  overture  to 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Ccesar,  Op.  128,  composed 
in  1851.  Though  in  a  dramatic  sense  not  satisfy- 
ing the  expectations  prompted  by  its  title,  and  by 
no  means  so  marked  and  marvellous  a  creation  as 
his  Manfred  and  Genoveva  overtures,  it  is  yet 
thoroughly  Schumannesque.  Three  dramatic  ele- 
ments are  discernible  in  its  subject  matter.  First 
a  strong,  imperative  proclamation  by  brass  instru- 
ments, with  wide  intervals,  suggestive  enough  of 
threatening  universal  empire ;  then,  occupving 
most  of  the  middle  part,  half-sujjpressed  murmurs 
and  misgivings,  anxious  fears  and  consultations, 
(violins  and  soft  wood  instruments)  and  then  a 
strong  victorious  finale.  But  one  listens  in  vain 
for  any  intimation  of  the  fall  of  Csesar ;  and  the 
finale,  if  it  means  the  momentary  victory  and 
hope  of  Freedom,  is  too  slightly  different  in  char- 
acter from  the  threatening  theme  of  the  begin- 
ning. A  certain  sense  of  incompleteness  remains 
when  the  work  is  over.  But  it  is  interesting,  and 
was  well  presented. 


Philharmonic  Orchestra.    Second  concert,  Fri- 
day evening,  Nov.  19.  — 


Overture,  "  Le  Carnaval  Romain."       .    .    . 

"Bella  ma  fiamma,  addio." 

j\Iiss  Gertrude  Franklin. 
Symphonie  to  Dante's  "  Diviua  Commedia," 
Part  I.    Inferno. 
First  time  in  Boston. 


Berlioz 
Mozart 


Liszt 


"  The  Youth  of  Hercules."    Symphonic 

Poem Saint-Saens 

German  songs Spobr  —  Schumann  —  Wider 

Miss  Gertrude  Franklin. 

a,  Melodie,  "  Siiterjenten's  Sbndag Ole  Bull 

For  String  Orchestra  by  Svendsen. 

6.  Miniature  March Tschaikowski 

Valse-Caprice Ant.  Kubinstein 

Adapted  for  Orchestra  by  Muller-Berghans.    New.    First 
time  in  Boston. 

Here  is  another  sort  of  programme.  Of  the 
concert  one  may  say  in  a  word:  the  manner  (per- 
formance) excellent,  the  matter  extremely  and  mo- 
notonously modern.  In  all  these  brilliant  and  sur- 
prising pieces  —  not  without  contrasts  either,  and 
not  without  moments  of  oppressive  sombreness  and 
dullness  —  was  there  a  single  movement  of  which 
one  could  say,  as  we  have  said  above  of  the  Sev- 
entli  Symphony,  or  as  Faust  says  when  he  at  last 
tastes  perfect  satisfaction  and  would  fain  arrest  the 
fleeting  moment :  "  Ah !  still  delay,  thou  art  so 
fair !  "  Is  there  anything  that  transports  the  listen- 
er into  a  state  of  heavenly  bliss  which  he  would 
fain  prolong  forever  ?  And  is  not  that  the  test  of 
real,  inspired,  perfect  music!  What  is  so  fatigu- 
ing, so  confusing,  as  an  unbroken  series  of  surprises 
dazzling  brilliancies,  junheard  of  strange  effects  1 
When  you  have  heard  them  through,  nothing  abides 
with  you ;  there  is  no  unity  of  total  impression,  no 
rounding  to  a  period  of  vital,  soulful,  sweet  repose. 
Here  have  been  all  these  waves  of  sound,  a  vast 
wilderness  thereof,  foaming  and  tossing  about  you, 
and  still  they  foam  and  toss  in  the  jaded  brain  ;  but 
what  has  it  all  given  you  that  you  rest  upon,  what 
that  you  can  love  and  fondly  call  back  like  the 
impression  of  a  lovely  person  1  These  men,  these 
modern  Boanerges  of  the  tone-art,  all  seem  striving 
to  do  something  more  wonderful  and  strange  than 
ever  yet  was  done,  not  something  intrinsically  love- 
ly and  ideal,  which  it  looks  hardly  possible  to  do 
as  well  as  has  been  done.  The  result  is,  that  after 
you  have  heard  a  few  programmes  of  this  sort, 
they  all  sound  alike,  till  there  is  more  of  the  real 
sense  of  novelty  and  ideality  in  the  smallest,  slen- 
derest symphony  or  quartet  of  old  Father  Haydn. 
Nevertheless  we  will  thank  Mr.  Listemann  and 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  many  more,  for  making  us  so 
very  familiar  with  this  sort  of  thing,  that  we  shall 
return  to  the  sincere  old  masters  with  an  altogether 
fresh  and  unmisgiving  feeling  of  their  greatness. 

The  Roman  Carnival  Overture  of  Berlioz  —  one 
of  the  two  he  wrote  for  his  opera  Benvenulo  Celleni 
—  certainly  contains  remarkable  things ;  some 
charming,  some  surprising,  and  shows  his  mastery 
of  instrumentation  perliaps  as  well  as  anything. 
It  is  one  of  the  new  works,  which  we  shall  be 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  hear  again,  when  we 
trust  we  shall  understand  it  better. 

Liszt's  "  Inferno  "  is  infernal.  What  has  music 
to  do  with  such  a  theme  ?  How,  but  by  almost 
ceasijig  to  be  music,  can  it  paint  such  a  picture  and 
suggest  such  horrors.  Granting  that  there  is  an 
appalling  grandeur  in  the  tones  he  has  used  for  the 
inscription  over  the  gate  of  Hell,  and  that  he  seized 
upon  the  episode  of  Francesca  di  Rimini  for  a  few 
strains  of  tender  [melody,  still  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  work  is  harsh,  extravagant  and  noisy. 
Whether  even  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  would 
reconcile  us  to  hearing  this  again,  is  more  than  we 
dare  promise. 

The  Ole  Bull  melody  was  a  graceful  tribute  to  his 
memory.  The  Miniature  March  by  Tschaikowsky, 
for  the  soft  wind  instruments  without  bassoon,  and 
strings  also  without  basses,  was  a  very  pretty,  dainty, 
musical-box  affair,  fanciful  and  clever,  and  charni- 
inglj'  rendered.  The  orchestration  of  Rubinstein's 
Valse-Caprice,  too,  was  highly  effective. 

Miss  Gertrude  Franklin  made  a  very  good  impres- 
sion by  her  singing  of  the  Mozart  Aria.  Having 
heard  her  hitherto  mostly  in  bright,  florid  music  in 
the  upper  range,  we  were  surprised  at  the  volume 
and  the  pleasing  individual  color  of  her  tones.  Her 
style  and  execution,  too,  were  creditable  ;  but  she 
was  more  nearly  at  her  best  in  the  three  German 
songs,  which  she  sang  with  much  expression,  and  in 
a  true  and  simple  way. 

AVe  are  glad  to  see  that  the  next  Philharmonic  pro- 
gramme (Friday  of  this  week)  is  not  a'll  new  school, 
but  includes  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony. 
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Postponed.  False  calculation  of  the  length  of  mat- 
ter Bet  up  for  this  number  of  the  Journal,  robs  us  of 
further  room  for  our  review  of  concerts.  A  long  list 
must  lie  over:  two  fine  ones  of  the  Apollo  Club; 
Mr.  Lang's  splendid  repetition  of  the  Damnation  de 
Faust  (this  time  in  Tremont  Temple);  tlie  first  Euterpe 
Concert;  the  second  Harvard  Symphony;  third  Phil- 
harmonic, &c. 


In  Prospect.  This  evening  the  most  loyal  part  of 
musical  Boston  wiU  pay  its  tribute  of  respect  aud  love 
to  the  man  and  artist,  Wulf  Fries,  for  nearly  two 
generations  associated  with  all  good  things  in  our  mu- 
sical experience.  The  concert  is  at  Horticultural  Hall. 
Jlr.  Fries  will  play  a  violoncello  Concerto  by  Sveudsen. 
The  Cherubini  Quartet  in  E-flat,  and  the  great  Schu- 
mann Quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  form  other  features 
of  the  programme. 

For  the  complimentary   concert  to  Mr.  John  S. 

Dwight,  to  talie  place  in  Music  Hall  on  Thursday  after- 
noon of  ne.xt  week,  the  following  artists  have  gener- 
ously volunteered :  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Rogers,  Miss  Fanny 
Kellogg,  Miss  Lillian  Bailey,  Miss  Fannie  Louise 
Barnes,  Miss  Gertrude  Franlvlin,  Mrs.  J.  H.  West,  Miss 
Edith  Abell,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Weston,  Miss  Lucie  Homer, 
Miss  Ita  Welsh,  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Noyes,  Miss  May  Bry- 
ant, Mr.  Charles  K.  Adams,  Mr.  George  L.  Osgood,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Hayden,  Mr.  John  F.  AViuch,  Mr.  T.  Adam- 
owski,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Morse,  Mrs.  \V.  H.  Sherwood, 
Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parlier,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood,  Mr.  Ernst 
Perabo,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Preston,  and  the  orcliestra  of  the  Harvard  symphony 
concerts,  Mr.  Bernhard  Listeman,  leader,  Mr.  Carl 
Zerrahn,  conductor.  The  programme  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  Fifth  symphony  in  C-minor Beethoven 

2.  Twenty-third  Psalm.    (Female  chorus).     .    .    Schubert 

Conducted  by  Mr.  George  L .  Osgood. 

3.  Concerto  for  three  piauos  aud  string  orchestra.  J. S.Bach 

Messrs.  J.  0.  D.  Parker,  Arthur  Foote,  aud  J. 
A.  Preston. 

4.  Concert-Stueck,  for  piano  and  orchestra.     .    Schumann 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

5.  Quartet,  from  "  Fidelio." Beethoven 

ilrs.  Henry  M.  Rogers,  ISIiss  Edith  Abell,  Mr. 
Charles  K.  Adams  and  I\Ir.  John  F.  "Winch. 

6.  Overture.— Becalmed  at  Sea,  and  Happy  Voyage." 

jNIendelsshon 

The  Third  Harvard  Symphony  Concert  will  take 

place  Dec.  IB,  with  this  programme:  Overture  to 
"Alcest«  "  (first  time),  Gluck  ;  Violiu  Concerto,  No.  1, 
in  G-minor,  Max  Bruch  (played  by  Mr.  Timothie 
d'Adamowski);  Symphonie  Fantastique( second  time), 
Berlioz;  Leporeilo's  Aria  from  •'Don  Giovanni"; 
"Madamina,  il  Catalogo,"  etc.,  Mozart  (Mr.  Clarence 
E.  Hay);  Overture  to  "  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,"  Mozart. 
Prof.  Paine's  Spring  Sympliony,  previously  announced, 
is  postponed  to  a  later  concert,  owing  to  the  non-arrival 
of  the  score  and  parts,  which  are  being  printed  in 
Germany. 

In  the  fourth  concert,  January  6,  Mr.  George  Hen- 
schel  will  sing  two  Arias  with  orcliestra,  neitlier  of 
which  has  been  heard  here  before.  One  is  from  Han- 
del's Italian  Opera,  SirSe  ;  the  other  is  Lysiart's  Scena 
aud  Aria  from  Weber's  Euryanthe :  "  Woberg  ich 
inich."  Perhaps,  too,  he  will  give  some  songs  witli  his 
own  accompaniment. 

The  Handel  and  Harden  Society  announces  a 

series  of  four  performances  for  its  sixty-sixth  season, 
as  follows:  Sunday,  Dec.  2U,  "Messiah"  ;  Sunday,  Jan. 
30,  Mozart's  ''Pvequiem,"  first  time  in  twenty-three 
years,  and  Beethoven's  ''Mount  of  Olives,"  first  time 
in  twenty-seven  years;  Good  Friday,  Bach's  "Passion 
Music,"  according  to  St.  Matthew ;  and  Easter  Sunday, 
Mendelssohn's  ''St.  Paul."  The  soloists  engaged  for 
the  first  performance  are  Mrs.  H.  M.  Knowles,  Miss 
Anna  Drasdil,  Mr.  W.  C.  Tower,  and  Mr.  George  Hens- 
chel.  ilr.  Henschel  will  also  sing  the  part  of  Jesus  in 
the  ••Pa.ssioii  Music."  For  the  other  performances 
the  following  rolo  engagements  have  been  made:  Mi.<s 
Ita  Welsch,  Mr.^  Jennie  M.  Noyc.«,  Mr.  C.  li.  Adams, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Winch,  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Hay. 
Tlie  orchestra  will  consist  of  sixty  performers,  Under 
tiie  directon  of  Mr.  C.  Zernihu,  with  Mr.  Lang  at  tlie 
organ. 

Mr.  Henichcl  will  give  probably  four  song  re- 

citalii  here  in  January,  with  Miss  Lillian  Bailey,  Jlr. 
Charlea  K.  Hayden,  aud  a  pianist. 

Jlr.  A.  P.   Peck  lias  completed  arrangements 

with  Mr.  Tliewloie  Thoinaa  for  the  projected  series  of 
cr.ucerti4  at  Mii^ic  Hall  in  January,  and  the  sale  of  sea- 
son tickcU"  will  at  once  be  opened.  Sir.  Thomas  will 
bring  hi.t  unrivalled  orchestra  from  Xew  "Vork,  and 
there  will  be  four  conceit*  — three  in  the  evening  and 
one  matinee.  The  concert,  .January  24th  (Monday)  will 
be  of  an  old-time  popular  character.  Tlie  second  con- 
cert (Wednesday  evening)  will  include  a  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  a  symphony,  together  with  popular  iic- 
lections.  At  both  these  concerw  Herr  Kafael  Joselly, 
the  distinguished  pianist,  wiU  assist  as  soloist.     Ber- 


lioz's great  dramatic  legend,  "La  Damnation  de  Faust," 
wUl  be  brought  out,  under  Mr.  Thomas's  direction, 
on  Friday  evening,  Jan.  28th,  and  repeated  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  29th.  A  full  orchestra,  a  large  and  well 
trained  chorus,  and  eminent  soloists  will  take  part. 
In  this  latter  connection  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg,  Mr.  W. 
C.  Tower,  the  tenor,  and  Mr.  George  Henschel  have 
already  engaged. 


EMMA  OF  NEVADA. 

[Our  genial  "  Diarist "  of  a  former  generation  —  Beetho- 
ven's biographer  —  having  returned  to  his  Consulate  at 
Trieste,  nas  heard  there  what  would  seem  to  be  a  young 
American  Gerster,  and  writes  to  us  thus  glowingly  about 
her.] 

It  happened  on  this  wise  : 

He  was  a  middle-aged  gentleman  of  pleasing  ad- 
dress, who  entered;  evidently  at  first  sight  an  Ameri- 
can, which  his  card  confirmed — "  W.  W.  Wixon, 
Physician  and  Surgeon,  Austin,  Nevada."  His  com- 
panion, a  sweet,  intelligent  girl  of  some  nineteen 
years,  liad  upon  her  card  "  Emma  Nevada."  We 
adjourned  to  the  other  room,  cliatted  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  it  came  out.  She  was  his  daughter,  and, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  her  State,  was  to  sing 
next  exening,  October  2d,  her  second  appearance  in 
any  tlieatre,  in  the  part  of  "Amina"  in  LaSonnambula; 
and  tliey  came  to  invite  me  to  be  present. 

I  had  never  heard  of  Emma  Nevada ;  had  not 
even  noticed  the  placards  announcing  the  new  oper- 
atic season  at  the  Polytlieama ;  nor  even  seen  any 
notice  of  her  one  appearance  in  London.  To  tell  the 
candid  truth,  I  had  no  overwlielming  desire  to  see 
and  hear  a  young  American  girl  attempt  the  florid 
music  of  Bellini's  hackneyed  old  sentimental  opera; 
but  of  course  I  could  find  no  honest  excuse  for  not 
attending.  —  I  went. 

"  Evviva,  evviva,  Amina!"  etc.,  etc.,  from  the 
chorus;  the  scene  between  Lisa  and  Alexis,  etc. ;  and 
now  she  comes  from  tlie  mill,  with  her  good  old 
(stage)  mother  —  just  the  sweetest,  simplest,  lova- 
blest  Swiss  girl  that  you  can  imagine,  not  particu- 
larly hand  some,  but  witli  a  most  expressive  face, 
lighted  up  by  sucli  glorious  eyes !  She  greets  her 
"  dear  companions "  assembled  to  do  honor  to  her 
wedding-day ;  recites  her  tenderness  and  love  for 
the  "  dear,  loving  mother ; "  and  coming  forward, 
begins  the  well-known  Come  per  me  seveno.  Not  a 
strong  voice  ;  but  such  purity  of  tone  ;  such  perfect 
intonation ;  such  soul ;  at  the  close  such  a  staccato, 
sucli  a  shake,  such  a  portamento  —  the  most  hack- 
neyed old  theatre  goers  were  instantly  made  captive. 

You  know  how  I  hate  the  wiggle-voiced  women. 
Judge  then  the  satisfaction  of  once  more  hearing  a 
long-drawn  tone  without  a  waver  from  beginning  to 
end ;  the  most  perfect  crescendo  and  diminuendo, 
of  a  high  note ;  at  the  close  a  gliding  down  of  the 
voice  to  the  final  shake,  as  exquisitely  executed  as 
by  a  skilful  violinist  on  his  instrument. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  mucli  of  her 
during  the  month  she  has  spent  here,  in  which  she 
has  sung  tliirteen  times,  nine  or  ten  times  as 
"  Amina,"  the  rest  as  Lucia  in  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor.  I  have  found  her  utterly  free  from  all 
"stagyness,"  just  as  simple,  unaffected,  bright,  in- 
telligent, well-educated  and  lovable  as  any  one  of 
tlic  sweet  girls  who  made  my  day  at  Wellesley 
College  last  Summer  so  pleasant  —  nay,  as  Susan 
herself, —  If  you  don't  know  Susan,  I  wish  you  did. 

Dr.  Wixon,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
an  alumnus  of  Micliigan  University,  settled  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  his  daughter  was  born,  and  removed 
thence  to  Austin,  Nevada,  where  his  home  now  is. 

Zinnia  was  educated  at  Mills  Seminary,  Oakland, 
Cal.  From  her  earliest  childhood  she  gave  promise 
of  the  artist,  which  she  has  become,  singing  and 
carolling  all  the  day  long  like  a  bob-o'-link  or  canary. 
She  is  all  music.  So  after  leaving  school,  nothing 
would  do,  but  she  must  come  to  Europe  and  study 
singing.  Some  three  years  since  a  Dr.  lOberl  (or, 
some  such  name)  of  Berlin,  went  to  the  United 
States  to  seek  a  certain  number  of  young  ladies  to 
conic  over  with  hirn  en  /ip.usion,  as  they  say  here,  he 
to  supply  them  with  all  things  necessary,  masters 
included,  at  a  certain  sum  per  annum.  He  returned 
with  about  a  dozen,  Emma  Nevada  being  one.  The 
vcftsel  cast  anchor  in  the  Elbe,  and  her  passengers 
were  transferred  as  usual  from  the  large  to  a 
smaller  boat  to  be  landed.  Eberl,  who  had  been 
suffering,  passed  over  with  the  rest,  went  into  the 


cabin,  sat  down,  and  died!  And  here  were  those 
young  American  girls  in  Hamburg,  with  small  funds, 
or  none  at  command,  unknown  and  friendless.  How 
the  rest  fared  I  do  not  know ;  but  Miss  Emma  made 
her  way  to  Berlin.  There  she  was  assured  that,  if 
singing  was  her  object,  she  must  push  on  to  Vienna 
and  become  a  pupil  of  Marchesi.'  So  she  wrote 
home  for  money,  and  away  to  Vienna.  Luckily,  a 
pupil  had  just  finished  her  course,  and  Emma  took 
her  place,  not  only  with  Marchesi,  but  in  tlie  excel- 
lent family  where  the  former  pupil  had  lived.  Two 
and  a  half  years  she  remained  there,  learning  to 
chat  German  like  a  native,  and  to  sing  like  an  angel, 
(I  never  heard  an  angel  myself ;  but  I  take  it  for 
granted  other  people  have,  considering  how  often 
they  use  this  comparison) .  I  now  learn  from  friends, 
that  she  long  stood  at  the  head  of  her  fellow-pupils  ; 
one  of  them  told  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  whom 
slie  met  at  a  watering-place,  that  by  far  the  most 
excellent  and  promising  vocalist  of  them  all  was  a 
young  American  girl.  And  now  she  is  before  the 
public,  and  tlie  question  will  soon  be  decided,  if  not 
already,  whether  that  promise  will  be  kept. 

Our  local  Italian  papers  praise  with  true  Italian 
e.xtravagance  ;  and  but  one  voice  has  failed  to  give 
her  the  credit,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  if 
any  except  him,  all  admit  to  be  her  due.  Do  you 
remember  Patrick  Henry's  defence  of  Venable 
against  John  Hook  ?  Venable  had  taken  two  steers 
from  Hook  for  the  use  of  the  American  army  at 
the  Siege  of  Yorktown,  in  1781.  After  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  and  the  returnof  the  country  to  its 
normal  condition.  Hook  sued  Venable  for  trespass. 
"  But,  hark,"  said  Henry,  in  his  speech,  "  what  notes 
of  discord  are  those,  wliich  disturb  the  general  joy 
and  silence  the  acclamations  of  victory  ;  They  are 
the  notes  of  John  Hook,  hoarsely  brawling  through 
our  American  camp  :  "  Beef,  beef,  beef  !  "  So  here 
amid  the  general  satisfaction  and  delight,  which  our 
young  American  songstress  awakened,  we  have  the 
Smelfungus  of  the  Triester  Zeilang,  "disturbing  the 
genera!  joy"  by  his  "damning  with  faint  praise." 

One  comfort,  in  hearing  this  sweet  girl  execute 
the  most  daring  flights,  is  tire  security  you  feel  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  failure.  All  is  done  so  easily, 
with  so  little  effort,  that  you  simply  admire  and 
enjoy.  Who  fears  that  a  canary  bird  will  attempt 
too  much  ? 

Heller  —  he  has  been  these  twenty  years  music 
director  in  our  Schiller  Verein — is  a  superb  vio- 
linist—  was  in  his  younger  years  a  member  of  the 
orcliestra  in  the  Court  opera  at  Vienna,  and  has 
heard  no  end  of  the  greatest  operatic  singers  —  well. 
Heller  said  to  me,  coining  out  of  the  theatre,  the 
otlier  night,  that  he  never  heard  the  "  Ah  non 
giunge"  (at  the  end  of  the  Sonuambula),  "given  with 
sucli  execution  ;  Jenny  Lind  herself  had  not  equalled 
it!" 

This  Emma  —  "energetic,"  "industrious,"  in  old 
German,  says  the  dictionary  —  does  the  most  daring 
things.  Think  of  a  young  singer  like  her  not  hesi- 
tating to  take  this  note 


and  giving  it  as  true  and  pure  as  the  first  flute  can 
execute  it,  dropping  finally  as  gracefully  as  the  sky- 
lark an  octave  or  so  to  a  long  and  perfect  trill, 
before  striking  into  the  final  chord. 

Madames  A,  B,  C,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  down 
to  X,  Y,  Z,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  them  for  forty 
years  past,  always  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  roulades, 
where  the  grand  shake  or  trill  comes  in,  brace  them- 
selves up,  stand  as  rigid  as  a  statue,  draw  a  long 
breath,  and,  in  short,  make  all  those  preparations, 
which  say  to  the  audience  as  plainly  as  the  French- 
man's words':  "Now,  you  sail  see,  vat  you  sail  see  " 
—  and  when  the  difficult  part  is  accomplished,  the 
mutual  ailmiration  society  holds  a  session  —  tlio 
audience  admires  the  trill;  the  triller  admires  the 
applause,  and  —  the  devil  is  to  pay. 

That  is  not  Emma  of  Nevada's  way.  You  remem- 
ber the  roulade  duet  between  voice  and  flute  in  the 
crazy  scene  at  the  end  of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor'l 
'  See  "Marchesi,"  In  Urme'a  Dicliona/ry  o/ Music. 
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She  was  not  satisfied  with  it ;  so  she  set  to  work, 
discarded  all  but  the  first  four  bars,  and  composed 
one  for  herself,  of  scales  and  staccatos,  of  runs  and 
trills,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  all,  which  the 
flutist  told  me  was  even  very  difficult  for  him  to 
play  —  but  all  as  graceful  as  it  is  difficult,  and  end- 
ing with  an  immense  shake.  Now,  what  did  this 
crazy  girl  do  ■?  The  voice  and  flute  had  ended  their 
competition  (the  voice  the  victor)  and  the  full,  firm 
shake,  as  effortless  apparently  as  the  simplest  strain, 
was  about  half  through,  when  she  suddenly  started 
and  ran  off  the  stage,  the  shake  continuing  just  as 
perfect  all  the  way ;  and  as  she  disappeared  behind 
the  scenes,  she  left  us  a  final  note  away  up  some- 
where in  the  clouds  —  I'm  blessed  if  I  know  how 
high  it  was. 

She  has  a  staccato  polka  (written  for  her),  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  that  she  sang  one  night 
between  acts.  It  is  graceful  and  pretty,  though  its 
object,  of  course,  is  to  show  her  immense  execution. 
She  forgot  to  take  breath  in  due  time,  and  for  once, 
the  final  sky  high  note  failed  her.  The  poor  girl 
was  sadly  mortified ;  but  I  "  laughed  consumedly," 
and  told  her  I  was  delighted  to  find,  that  the  bare 
possibility  did  exist  of  her  not  doing  everything 
without  some  painstaking. 

On  her  last  evening  —  Sonnambula  —  the  2d  act 
was  omitted,  and  she  sang  the  grand  air  in  Linda, 
and  the  duet  (of  the  billet-doux)  of  Rosina  and 
Figaro  in  Rossina's  Barbiere.  We  had  heard  her 
before  only  in  the  two  operas  named  above ;  and 
the  exquisite  neatness  of  her  comic  acting  in  this 
scene  took  us  all  by  surprise.  She  was  just  as 
easy  and  natural  now,  in  her  splendid  Spanish  cos- 
tume, "  duetting "  with  Figaro,  as  she  had  been 
half  an  hour  before,  in  her  simple  village  dress,  and 
in  an  opera  ah'eady  performed  so  many  times.  All 
now  desire  to  hear  her  in  a  comic  part. 

In  these  days  of  wiggle — of  the  everlasting  trem- 
olo of  voices  ruined  by  Verdi  and  Wagner  —  what 
I,  after  all  enjoy  most  in  this  sweet  girl's  singing, 
are  her  pure,  sustained  notes,  as  superior  to  those 
of  the  flute  or  violin,  as  the  human  voice  made  by 
God  is  to  the  sounds  of  instruments  made  by  man's 
hands.  When  I  hear  one,  I  incontinently  parody 
Dr.  Watts,  and  mentally  shout. 

There  is  a  tone  of  pure  delight ! 

Above,  I  called  her  lovable.  I  was  on  the  stage 
one  evening  through  the  performance  and  saw  for 
myself,  how  her  winning,  kindly  ways,  her  treat- 
ment of  all  as  also  human  beings  and  not  mere  ser- 
vants of  the  prima  donna,  had  won  a  feeling  some- 
thing warmer  than  respect  for  her  talsnts  and 
acquirements,  from  those  who  were  employed  with 
her.  She  tells  me  that  her  stage  mother  in  Son- 
nambula—  she  is  the  wife  of  our  excellent  first  flutist 

—  when  they  are  on  the  scene  together  unemployed, 
chats  with  her  and  caresses  her  as  if  all  was  real. 
(By  the  way,  I  wish  you  could  hear  her  chatting 
German  with  this  one  and  Italian  with  that,  just  as 
with  me  English).  At  her  last  appearance,  on 
Monday  evening,  (Nov.  1),  in  the  closing  scene, 
where  this  good  woman  and  artist  comes  from 
the  mill  and  entreats  the  villagers  not  to  disturb 
by  their  loud  singing,  her  poor  Amina,  who  has  at 
last  sunk  into  slumber  and  a  momentary  oblivion 
of  her  sorrow,  she  gave  her  recitative  in  such 
touching  tones,  that  all  the  audience  felt  them. 
Next  day,  when  she  called  at  the  hotel  to  bid  the 
Wixons  farewell,  she  fairly  broke  down  and  cried. 

On  Wednesday  morning  they  departed  for  Bol- 
ogna, where  Emma  is  to  sing  in  the  Puritani. 

To  sum  up :  she  is  the  greatest  singer,  oflier  years, 
I  ever  heard  —  Adelina  Patti  I  have  not  heard  — 
not  the  greatest  voice,  though  it  will  develop  and 
strengthen;  at  present  its  tones  are  flute  and  oboe- 
like, though  sweeter,  and  of  a  penetrating  quality: 
so  that,  as  you  distinguish  the  fine  tone  of  a  cre- 
mona  violin  above  and  through  the  crash  of  an 
orchestra,  you  can  hear  her  final  tone  in  alt,  above 
all  the  tumult  of  chorus  and  orchestra  in  the  con- 
certed pieces. 

Happily,  her  father  is  an  experienced  physician, 
and  fully  understands  the  necessity  of  festina  lente 

—  of  the  hasten  slowly  —  and  has  tlierefore  refused, 
since  here,  a  call  for  her  to  the  imperial  opera  in 
Vienna.  Hence,  I  do  not  fear  for  her  the  fate  of 
so  many  promising  young  singers  of  the  last  thirty 


years,  who,  for  present  applause,  and  for  sake  of 
gain,  have  taken  engagements  in  the  great  opera- 
houses,  have  screamed  away  their  voices  in  Verdi 
and  Wagner,  and  sunk  in  a  very  few  years  irre- 
trievably into  the  populous  limbs  of  wiggle-voiced 
women. 

Her  repertoire  already,  if  I  understood  her  aright, 
comprises  twenty-three  Italian  and  four  German 
parts  in  opera. 

Here  the  reader  breaks  in  : 

"But,  my  dear  old  Diarist,  you  have  been  de- 
scribing a  phenomenon,  in  superlatives."    ■ 

Diarist.  —  "Well,  yes;  considering  her  youtlj  — 
I  just  have."  A.  W.  T. 
♦ 

MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Nevt  York,  Nov.  29.  The  Brooklyn  Philharmonic 
Society  began  its  season  on  Saturday  evening,  Nov. 
20,  witli  the  subjoined  programme; 

Sj'mpliony  No.  S Beethoven 

Concerto  for  Piano,  Op.  16 Hensel 

R.  Joseffy. 

Siegfried  Idyl, Wagner 

Recitative  and  Aria,  Orplieus Gluclc 

J\Iiss  Annie  Louise  Cary. 

Sympliony,  *'  Harold  in  Italy,"  Op.  16,    .    .    .    Berlioz 

Notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  weather,  the  open- 
ing concert  of  the  Society's  23d  season  drew  to  the 
Academy  a  very  large  audience;  all  the  seats  were 
taken,  and  many,  indeed,  were  compelled  to  .stand 
during  the  entire  performauce. 

The  orchestral  numbers  were  well  given,  and  much 
enthusiasm  was  evoked  by  the  two  soloists,  one  of 
whom  (Miss  Cary)  is  usually  a  favorite  in  our  sister 
city,  and  the  other  was  most  warmly  recei\ed  and 
applauded  for  his  admirable  performance  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly dilficult  concerto.  And  just  here  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  conscientious  critic  to  say  that  the  wonderful 
Hungarian  seems  to  be  —  so  to  speak  —  over-trained 
(to  borrow  a  pugilistic  phrase) ;  in  other  words,  he  abso- 
lutely gives  the  impression  of  an  overworked  artist.  He 
has  practiced  too  much,  if  such  a  thing  be  comprehensi- 
ble ;  his  very  anxiety  and  eagerness  to  do  his  best  —  to- 
gether: with  an  entire  summer  of  unrelenting  ,nnd  as- 
siduous iiuger-exercise  —  caused  him  to  make  a  lew 
skips  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  his  usual  unerring 
accuracy.  The  best  result  of  his  labor  is  a  broaden- 
ing of  style  which  is  undeniably  excellent,  and  was, 
perhaps,  needed. 

In  response  to  a  hearty  and  most  demonstrative  re- 
call he  gave  the  Scherzo  from  the  Litolf  concerto, 
which  he  played  on  the  preceding  Saturday  evening, 
at  the  late  concert  of  the  New  York  Society. 

At  the  second  concert,  which  will  take  place  Dec.  18, 
will  be  given  among  other  selections,  Schumann's  3d 
(Cologne)  Symphony,  and  Liszt's  symphonic  poem, 
'■Orpheus.'' 

Last  season  the  concerts  occnrred  on  Tuesday  even- 
ings, which  was  an  encroachment  upon  a  time-honored 
custom;  this  year  the  former  system  has  been  adopted, 
and  will  doubtless  prove  far  more  satisfactory  to  every 
one  concerned.  Each  concert  is  preceded  by  two  re- 
hearsals, one  an  orchestral  one,  and  the  other  a  full 
rehearsal.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  financial 
outlook  is  satisfactory  to  the  directors,  and  I  am  glad 
to  believe  that  such  is  the  case. 

It  is  impossible  to  omit  some  mention  of  the  ex- 
quisite floral  display  which  is  such  a  happy  feature  of 
these  entertainments;  on  the  evening  in  question  the 
orchestra  was  hedged  in  by  a  profusion  of  magnificent 
calla  lilies  and  other  growing  plants,  so  that  the  eye 
was  delighted,  while  the  ear  was  charmed. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  23,  Mr.  W.  Miiller,  the 
well-known  violoncellist,  gave  a  concert  at  Steinway 
Hall,  which  was  well  attended,  although  the  artist 
mentioned  had  but  indifferent  supports  as  regards  his 
associates  upon  the  programme.  Mr.  M.  displayed  his 
full,  rich  tone  and  usual  dexterity  in  two  selections, 
and  also  played  with  a  lady  pianist  Mendelssohn's 
well-known  Variations  Concertantes  in  D,  Op.  17. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  27,  our  Oratorio  Society 
gave  its  first  concert  of  the  season,  and  afforded  our 
music-loving  public  a  treat  by  its  artistic  rendering  of 
the  Elijah.  Mr.  Henschel  confirmed  the  favbrable  im- 
pression already  made  by  him;  Miss  Drasdil  created  a 
genuine  furore  by  her  marvellous  singing  of  her  two 
arias:  "Woe  unto  them,"  and  "Rest  in  the  Lord.'' 
Mr.  Simpson  sang  carefully  and  well,  albeit  he  never 
will  learn  to  articulate  his  words,  or  to  infuse  any  real 
warmth  into  his  efforts.  The  orchestra  did  excellent 
work;  and  the  chorus  work  was  iu  the  main  most  ad- 
mirable, thanks  to  the  indefatigable  drill  of  Dr.  Dam- 
rosch,  whose  conducting  deserves  genuine  and  un- 
stinted praise.    Of  the  other  soloists  it  will  be  chari- 


table to  omit  any  mention;  probably  they  would  have 
done  better  if  possible. 

The  Symphony  Society's  second  concert  will  ocouf 
on  Saturday,  Dec.  i,  and  we  are  to  have  Berlioz's 
"Damnation  de  Faust,''  with  Mrae.  Valleria  and 
Messrs.  Henschel,  Harvey  and  Bourne,  for  soloists. 

During  the  first  week  of  May,  1881,  the  "Music 
Festival  Association  "  of  New  York  will  give  a  grand 
"Music  Festival"  in  the  seventh  regiment's  armory, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Damrosch.  Seven  perform- 
ances will  be  given,  four  in  the  evening  and  three  in 
the  afternoon.  Among  the  works  to  be  produced  will 
be: 

Dettingen  Te  Deum Handel 

Tower  of  Babel, Rubinstein 

Grand  Reciuieni, Berlioz 

Messiah, Handel 

Ninth  Symphony, Beethoven 

Mr.  Henscfiel  announces  four  vocal  recitals  begin- 
ning on  Dec.  7,  and  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Bailey 
(soprano),  Mr.  Hayden  (tenor),  an  unnamed  contralto, 
and  a  pianist  from  Boston.  In  addition  to  his  vocal 
efforts,  Mr.  H.  will  jilay  with  the  Boston  pianist  Mos- 
eheles'  "Hommage  ii  Handel,''  for  two  pianos.  Mr. 
Henschel  will  sing  from  a  most  extensive  repertoire, 
the  authors  being  Haydn,  Handel,  Carissimi,  Henschel, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Beethoven,  Frauck, 
Pergolese.  Loewe,  Franz,  and  Rubinstein. 

Joseffy  announces  four  orchestral  concerts  —  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Thomas  — to  begin  Dec.  13.  These  will 
take  place  in  Steinway  Hall,  and  will  consist  of  two 
evening  performances  and  two  matine'es:  he  is  also 
announced  to  appear  at  Metropolitan  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening  next. 

A  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  above-mentioned 
hall.  Through  the  untiring  energy  and  persistent  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Aronson  —  a  young  musician  of  this  city 
—  a  very  large  sum  of  money  was  raised,  and  a  very 
beautiful  building  was  erected.  It  includes  a  res- 
taurant, a  concert-hall,  and  a  variety  of  other  things, 
and  is  really  a  delightful  place  of  resort.  During  the 
summer  a  series  of  Popular  Orchestral  Concerts  was 
given  under  Mr.  Aronson's  direction,  and  the  season 
was  a  successful  one.  In  the  early  autumn  the  direc- 
tors (for  it  is  a  stock  company  which  manages  the  en- 
terprise) thought  it  wise  to  engage  Mr.  Thomas  to  con- 
duct some  of  its  concerts.  Under  his  management  each 
Thursday  evening  is  a  "Classical  Night,"  and  Friday 
is  a  "  Request  Night, ' '  and  on  Sundays  a  ' '  Gala  Night ' ' 
is  the  attraction.  But  the  audiences  have  not  been 
very  large,  and  Mr.  'Thomas's  old-time  prestige  has  not 
sufficed  to  attract  paying  houses;  hence,  the  pres- 
ent order  of  things  will  probably  be  of  short  duration.. 
F. 

Chicago,  November  26.—  Since  my  last  note  to  the 
Journal,  but  few  entertainments  have  been  given. 
First  iu  order  came  a  performance  of  Chamber  music, 
by  the  Liesegaug-Heimeudahl  String  Quartet.  The 
following  were  the  numbers  performed  :  — 

Quartet,  op,  11 Tschaikowsky. 

Serenade,  for  Quintet S.  G.  Pratt. 

Trio,  op.  20 G.  Jadassohn. 

A  glance  at  the  little  programme  will  show  that  our 
club  lent  itself  to  the  interpretation  of  modern  musical 
thought,  as  expressed  by  three  living  composers.  Om- 
age  may  be  termed  that  of  reflection,  for  human  rea- 
son is  reaching  out  on  every  hand  and  seeking  for  the 
truth.  Thus  in  science,  religion,  and  philosophy,  much 
investigation  and  consideration  is  being  carried  on, 
and  human  knowledge  is  enlarging  its  sphere. 

This  desire  for  progress  even  enters  the  more  quiet 
domam  of  art,  and  we  see  the  result  pictured  in  new 
attainments.  In  music,  however,  although  the  actu- 
ating motive  seems  to  try  to  invent  new  forms,  and  to 
reach  greater  heights,  there  is  less  real  progress  than 
in  some  other  directions  of  human  attainment.  One 
great  reason  for  this  is,  doubtless,  that  we  are  not  yet 
fully  acquainted  with  the  accomplishments  of  the  past, 
and  that  we  seek  to  attain  the  novel  rather  than  that 
which  is  pure.  In  order  for  a  greater  musical  devel- 
opment to  take  place,  we  must  be  able  to  realize  the 
faults,  as  well  as  the  merits,  of  what  his  been  accom- 
plished. Our  modern  composers  seem  afraid  of  dupli- 
cating the  ideas  of  the  old  masters,  and  thus  we  have 
very  marked  contrasts  in  the  music  of  the  present, 
from  that  which  was  called  beautiful  in  the  days  now 
gone.  Perhaps  it  might  be  wise  for  us  to  still  study 
the  works  of  the  great  composers  of  the  past,  for  there 
may  be  something  for  even  modern  musical  thought 
to  gain  thereby.  These  reflections  came  to  me  as  I 
listened  to  the  works  that  were  performed  in  the 
Chamber  Concert,  to  which  I  refer  in  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks;  for  I  found  in  them  an  influence  that 
seemed  at  variance  with  itself.  There  was  an  aim 
that  was  indefinite,  and  the  ideas  seemed  confused,  as 
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if,  perchance,  the  mind  was  not  sure  of  its  own  mean- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  that  true  music  must  be  fully 
satisfying,  and  that  it  should  leave  the  hearer  in  a 
state  of  contentment,  when  its  last  echo  fades  away  in 
the  distance.  A  beautiful  picture,  a  lovely  poem,  or  a 
grand  thought  will  bring  satisfaction  to  those  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  them.  And  surely  music  should 
always  afford  satisfaction  to  tliose  who  love  it,  if  it  be 
in  truth  real  music.  All  gentle  sounds  that  pulsate  in 
unison  with  each  other  may  not  be  representative  of  a 
musical  idea.  AH  soft  music  may  not  be  good  music, 
nor  loud  music  grand.  An  art  principle  must  hold  to- 
gether the  contents  of  a  musical  composition,  and  make 
the  whole  a  beautiful  unity.  This  feeling  for  the  beau- 
tiful was  a  true  instinct  with  the  old  masters,  and  they 
expressed  it  in  their  works.  Modern  endeavor  has  not 
reached  that  height  that  renders  the  old  of  little  value. 
It  is  well  to  be  progressive,  but  we  must  be  sure  that 
what  we  do  is  really  in  advance  of  that  which  has 
been  attained,  before  we  can  be  fully  satisfied  with 
our  accomplishments. 

The  Beethoven  Society  gave  its  first  reunion  last 
week,  witli  an  attractive  programme.  This  organiza- 
tion is  to  give  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  early  in  December, 
with  Herr  Henschel  in  tlie  title  role. 

Mr.  Boscowitz  gave  another  piano-forte  recital,  with 
a  programme  largely  made  up  of  Chopin  selections. 
He  also  performed  the  Grieg  Concerto  in  A-minor,  and 
the  ' '  Spuming  Song  "  of  Wagner-Liszt.  This  perform- 
ance did  not  impress  me  any  differently,  in  regard  to 
the  artistic  merits  of  the  gentleman.  His  playing  has 
some  beautiful  moments,  but  his  performance,  as  a 
whole,  lacks  that  unity  of  interpretation  that  alone  will 
give  full  satisfaction.  He  plays  with  too  little  even- 
ness, and  lacks  in  breadth  and  dignity  of  style,  al- 
though his  soft  passages  are  given  with  much  grace. 
His  phrasing  is  often  very  novel,  and  his  idea  of  light 
and  shade  differs  from  that  of  any  pianist  that  I  have 
heard.  In  art,  fortunately,  there  is  perfect  liberty, 
and  all  moods  and  sentiments  may  find  representa- 
tion. 

Miss  Litta  sang  at  the  Central  Music  Hall,  last  even- 
ing, appearing  with  her  concert  company  in  a  popular 
programme.  I  did  not  hear  the  entertainment,  and, 
therefore,  can  only  make  a  passing  mention  of  it. 

C.  H.  B. 

• ■ 

MUSIC   ABROAD. 

Paris.  Le  C'omte  Ory,  the  revival  of  which  I 
briefly  noticed  the  other  everimg,  was  repeated  on 
Wednesday  night,  and  appeared  to  interest  more 
deeply  the  regular  habitue's  of  the  opera  than  the 
special  audience  assembled  at  the  Premiere.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  the  texture  of  the  music  is 
somewhat  light  for  the  enormous  salle  of  the  new 
operahouse,  and  that  the  delicate  grace  of  Rossini's 
facile  strains  would  be  better  appreciated  in  the 
smaller  locale  of  the  Place  Favart.  It  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  the  present  generation  of  singers  have  not 
the  secret  of  the  Rossinian  roulades,  but  the  work 
is  so  full  of  spontaneous  inspiration  from  beginning 
to  end  that,  executed  beyond  reproach  so  far  as 
orchestra  and  chorus  are  concerned,  Le  Comte  Ory 
cannot  fail  to  delight  all  genuine  dilettanti.  Mile. 
Uaram  sings  the  principal  soprano  part  with  in- 
sufficient voice,  but  with  good  style,  while  M. 
Dereims  as  the  C'omte  Ory  looks  at  least  the  lady- 
killer  to  perfection.  But  the  most  capable  of  the 
executants  is  M.  Melchissedec,  who,  as  Raimbaud, 
the  hero's  attendant,  sings  and  acts  with  equal  spirit. 
His  chief  solo,  by-the-by,  is  taken  bodily  from  Ros- 
sini's piece  de  circonstaitce,  II  Viaytjio  it  Rheims,  the 
names  of  the  wines  found  in  tlie  cellar  in  this  Bac- 
chanalian air  being  substituted  for  the  enemies  slain 
in  the  original  song,  which  was  a  description  of  the 
Battle  of  Trocadcro,  in  memory  whereof  was  laid 
out  the  place  utilized  for  the  exhibition  of  1877. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  tljan  the  skill  with 
which  Rossini  has  utilized,  in  Le  Comte  Ory,  a  comic 
opera,  the  pieces  originally  composed  for  an  a  jirojios 
cantata,  written  in  celebration  of  Charles  X. — 
(Paris  Correspondence  of  the  "  Jjaily  Telegraph,") 

The  re-opening  of  the  Popular  Concerts  is  at 

present  the  most  important  musical  event.  The  "  clas- 
sical basis  "  was  strictly  adhered  to,  the  opening  num- 
ber of  the  first  concert  being  Beethoven's  Symphony 
in  A.  Two  novelties  were  brought  forward  with  suc- 
cess, viz.,  a  "Breailienne  "  by  B.  Godard  and  a  "  Sara^ 
bande"N  rcisse  Girard.    For  the  second  concert  a 

still  greater  novelty  is  promised.  The  Kreatzer  Sonata 
will  be  played  by  M.  Kitter  and  all  the  first  violins, 
eighteen  in  namber.    We  abstain  from  conjecture  ! ! 


The  programme  of  the  third  Chatelet  Concert, 

Oct.  3,  is  as  follows : 

Syniphonie  Pastorale Beethoven, 

Ouverture  de  Bt^atrice Bernardr 

Introduction  et  allegro,  pour  piano, Godard. 

Le  Rouet  d'Oinphale,  poeme  symplionique,  .  Saint-Saens. 
Concerto  in  Ut  mineur,  pour  deux  pianos,  .  .  .  Bach. 
"  Le  Dernier  Sommeil  de  la  Vierge,"  ....  Massenet. 
Ouverture  de  "  Zanetta," Auber. 

At  the  concert  given  at  the  Trocadero  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Orphanage  for  artists,  35,000  francs  were  real- 
ized, 4,500  more  than  the  required  sum,  the  artists  all 
giving  their  services,  for  which  they  received  the 
heartiest  plaudits. 

Berlin.  The  Symphonic  Kapelle  —  the  only  band 
of  the  kind  which  the  capital  possesses — distinguished 
itself  a  few  days  ago  by  a  performance  of  Berlioz's 
"  Symphonic  Fantastique,"  which  strangely  enough 
had  never  before  been  performed  in  Berlin.  That 
composer,  says  the  AUgetneine  Deutsche  Musik  Zeit- 
vng,  has  been  brought  nearer  to  the  German  public  by 
the  energetic  efforts  of  the  North  German  School, 
Liszt,  Biilow,  and  the  Musikverein,  and  even  in  con- 
servative Berlin  is  now  no  longer  a  stranger. 


Cologne.  The  Concert  Society  will  give  this  winter 
ten  Subscription  Concerts  under  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller. 
Among  the  works  selected  for  performance  are  tit. 
Paul,  Mendelssohn;  Die  Kreiizfahrer,  Niels  von  Gade; 
"Funeral  March,"  Handel;  "Gloria,"  Max  Bruch; 
the  Grosse  Passion,  J.  S.  Bach;  an  Orchestral  Work, 
C.  Saint-Saens;  the  "Ninth  Symphony,"  Beethoven; 
"Liindliche  Hochzeit,  Goldraark;  and  "Im  Schwarz- 
wald,"  Corder.  MM.  Gade  and  Saint>Saens  have 
promised  to  conduct  their  own  works. 


Vienna.  Dinorah  was  performed,  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  at  the  Imperial  Operahouse,  on  the  21st 
ult.,  with  Mile.  Bianchi  as  the  heroine.  Three  days 
later,  A'ida  was  given  at  the  express  wish  of  the  ex- 
Khedive,  Ismael  Pasha,  who,  as  is  well  known,  com- 
missioned Yerdi  to  compose  it,  and  was  anxious  to  see 
how  it  was  put  upon  the  stage  aud  performed  here. 
Signer  Ciampi  wUl  shortly  appear  as  the  Marquis  in 
Linda,  and  Dulcamara  in  L  Elisir,  singing  on  both 
occasions  in  Italian,  which,  out  of  courtesj-  to  him,  wiU 
be  the  language  employed  by  MUes,  Bianchi,  Stahl, 
and  Herr  Walther,  —  As  alre.ady  announced  in  the 
Musical  World,  Mile,  Bianchi  has  been  created  an  Im- 
perial Austrian  Chamber  Singer,  a  rare  distinction  for 
a  fair  artist  after  an  engagement  of  only  six  months. 
The  other  ladies  bearing  the  title  at  present,  are  Mmes, 
Dastmaun,  Artot-Padilla,  Gomperz-Bettelheim,  Adelina 
Patti,  Friedrich-Materna,  Pauline  Lucca,  and  Christine 
Nilsson. 


London,  "Cherubino  "  writes  in  Figaro  (Nov,  6): 
The  two  principal  works  of  last  Saturday's  Crystal 
Palace  Concert  were  a  pianoforte  concerto  in  A-miuor, 
by  Herr  J,  H.  Bonawitz,  and  the  C-minor  symphony 
of  Beethoven,  Not  that  there  is  the  slightest  analogy 
between  the  two  works.  As  wide  a  space  separates 
Bonawitz  from  Beethoven  as  divides  Bach  from  Offen- 
bach, The  concerto,  which  appears  to  be  the  thirty- 
sixth  work  perpetrated  by  the  pianist,  is  of  the  feeblest 
sort,  aud  its  presence  in  a  Crystal  Palace  programme 
will  suggest  the  famous  simile  of  the  fly  in  amber, 
Mr,  Thomas  Wingham's  overture,  "Mors  Janua  Vita?," 
produ«ed  ouly  fifteen  days  before  at  the  Leeds  Festi- 
val, was  admirably  played  by  Mr,  Manns'  orchestra. 
The  remaining  novelty  was  a  brief  selection  from  M. 
Massenet's  new  oratorio  or  "sacred  legend,"  entitled 
"  La  Vierge,"  a  composition  which  yet  awaits  a  hear- 
ing, even  in  the  land  of  its  origin'.  The  first  piece, 
"The  Last  Sleep  of  the  Virgin,"  which  is  scored  for 
muted  strings,  and  a  solo  violoncello  unmuted,  is  suf- 
ficiently somnolent  to  justify  its  title;  while  the  sec- 
ond, "A  Galilean  Dance,"  is  almost  throughout  in  a 
minor  key,  and  is  likely  to  create  an  impression  that 
the  fishermen  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  were  very  doleful 
devotees  of  Terpsichore  indeed.  Mile.  Pyk's  selection 
of  "  Casta  Diva  "  for  a  Crystal  Palace  concert  was  not 
happy,  and  could  she  have  been  in  the  "connoisseurs' 
gallery  "  she  would  have  noticed  more  than  one  well- 
known  musician  gravely  twirling  his  fists  in  imitation 
of  grinding  a  barrel  organ.  She  succeeded  far  better 
in  some  Swedish  songs,  and  she  is  indeed  a  vocalist 
worthy  of  better  music.  The  great  feature  of  the  con- 
cert was,  however,  the  performance  of  the  C-minor 
symphonv  of  Beethoven  by  the  Crystal  Palace  orches- 
tra under  Mr.  Manns. 

The  twenty-third  season  of  the  Monday  Popular 

Concerts  began  at  St.  .lames'  Hall  on  Monday  last, 
This  year  Mr.  Arthur  Chappcll  has  put  forward  no 
special  prospectus,  being  content  to  sinijily  announce 
the  dates  of  the  twenty-one  c'vcjiin^'  and  twenty  mom- 
ing  concerts,  well  knowing  tli;it  Ijis  Hupporters'will  be 
fully  content  with  the  good  things  he  is  likely  to  offer 
them.  The  institution  of  the  Poijular  Concerts  Is  prob- 
ably unique.  Started  in  ISD!),  by  Messrs.  Chappell  & 
Co.,  mainly  in  order  to  utilize  the  then  not  very  popu- 
lar St.  James'  Hall,  of  which  they,  Messrs.  Cramer, 


Beale,  Chappell,  and  others,  were  shareholders,  the 
chief  attraction  they  were  at  first  able  to  offer  was 
cheap  prices.  Instead  of  the  guinea  reserved  and  halt- 
guinea  unreserved  seats  which  then  ruled,  their  prices 
were  five  shillings  and  a  shilling.  At  first  the  pro- 
grammes were  of  a  miscellaneous  sort,  including  bal- 
lads and  drawing-room  pieces,  conducted  by  Sir  JuUus 
Benedict,  The  success  of  these  concerts  was  compara- 
tively trifling;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Ml',  J,  W.  Davison,  who  was  practically  the 
founder  of  the  Popular  Concerts,  resolved  that  the 
programmes  should  be  exclusively  classical.  Two 
Beethoven  nights,  Mendelssohn,  Haydn,  Weber,  and 
Mozart  nights  were  arranged,  and,  after  a  struggle  for 
existence,  the  concerts  at  last  became  popular.  Their 
success  completely  revolutionized  the  old  system  of 
concert-giving  ;  the  old-fashioned  guinea  and  half- 
guinea  concerts  were  knocked  on  the  head,  and  benefit 
concerts  —  which,  at  that  time,  where  not  only  numer- 
ous but  of  considerable  importance  —  received  a  blow 
from  which  they  have  never  recovered.  In  short,  it  is 
to  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  that  we  primarily  owe 
the  popularizing  of  hi"h-class  music  in  this  country; 
and,  thanks  mainly  and  at  first  to  their  influence,  clas- 
sical music  ceased  to  be  a  mere  luxury  of  the  opulent, 
and  was  placed  before  the  people.  When  once  the 
demand  became  obvious,  the  supply  was  soon  forth- 
coming. The  directors  of  nearly  all  the  serial  concerts 
were  compelled  to  reduce  their  prices;  other  enter- 
prises started  up ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Satur- 
day Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace  gave  further  im- 
petus to  the  cause  of  music  in  the  metropolis.  The 
Popular  Concerts  are  now  a  highly  valuable  institution. 
Up  to  the  present  time  upwards  of  TOO  concerts  have 
been  given,  atteaded  by  probably  a  million  and  a  half 
of  amateurs.  The  subscription-list  must  amount  to 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds  a  season,  and  this  is 
altogether  apart  from  the  support  afforded  by  the  great 
shilling  public.  The  great  orchestra  is  crowded  by 
earnest  amateurs,  who  often,  when  there  is  any  special 
.attraction,  wait  an  hour  at  the  doors  in  order  to  obtain 
a  good  place.  The  spectacle  can  hardly  be  equalled  in 
Europe  of  a  couple  of  thousand  music-lovers  assembled 
twice  a  week  to  listen  to  a  programme  uncompromis- 
ing in  its  severity,  and  which  is  formed  of  string  quar- 
tets, classical  trios  and  duets,  and  piano  and  other 
sonatas,  with  nothing  in  the  scheme  lighter  than  a 
couple  of  classical  songs, 

The  programme  of  the  first  Popular  Concert 

contained  no  part  for  the  violin,  a  fact  which  is  so  un- 
usual that  it  may  reasonably  be  noticed.  The  princi- 
pal feature  was  the  serenade  in  E-flat  for  wind,  written 
by  Mozart  at  Vienna  in  October,  1781,  and  therefore 
very  nearly  a  century  old.  The  parts  for  two  oboes 
were,  it  is  stated,  subsequently  added  by  Mozart  to  his 
first  m.anuscript,  which  was  for  two  clarinets,  two 
horns,  and  two  bassoons  only.  The  work  is  full  of  ^ 
pure  Mozartian  melody,  and  the  slow  movement  is 
especially  beautiful.  It  was  admirably  played  by 
Messrs.  Dubrucq,  Horton,  Lazarus,  Egerton,  Mann, 
Standen,  Wotton,  and  Haveron.  Mile.  Janotha  played 
the  andante  with  variations  in  E-flat,  Op.  82,  of  Men- 
delssohn, and  afterwards,  for  an  encore,  the  cappriccio 
in  E-minor,  Op.  l(i,  of  the  same  master.  Songs  for 
Madame  Koch  Bossenberger,  a  violoncello  sonata  by 
Locatelli  for  Signor  Piatti,  and  Beethoven's  trio  in  B- 
flat,  Op.  41,  for  piano,  clarinet,  and  violoncello,  were 
also  in  the  programme. 

Berlin.  As  predicted,;Suppe 's  Juanita  did  not  hold 
possession  of  the  bills  loug.  It  has  made  way  for  Le- 
cocq's  Petite  Mademoiselle,  re-named  Die  Feindin  das 
Cardinals.  It  is  said  that  the  last  new  French  fairy 
piece,  L'Arbre  de  Soel,  for  which  Lecocq  has  written 
some  of  the  music,  will  shortly  be  performed  at  the  Vic- 
toria Theatre. —  Miss  Emma  "f  hursby  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance here  at  a  concert  in  the  Sing  Akademie  on 
the  23d  ult.,  and  .achieved  a  signal  triu]nph,  She  was 
much  admired  and  rapturously  applauded  in  all  her 
songs,  but  more  especially  in  Mozart's  "Mia  Speranza 
adorata,"  her  rendering  ijf  which  was  pronounced  by 
every  one  exceptionally  fine.  She  was  supported  by 
Mile'.  Ottilie  Lichterfield,  Herren  Gustav  HoUiinde'r 
and  Heinrich  Griinfeld,  all  of  whom  afforded  perfect 
satisfaction  to  a  large  and  highly  intelligent  audience. 
—  The  first  concert  for  the  season  of  the  Royal  Dom- 
chor,  or  Cathedral  Choir,  took  place  on  the  25th  ult., 
when  the  programme  included  the  double-chorus: 
"  Fratres,  ego  enim,"  Palestrina;  "  Peccavi"  for  alto, 
tenor  and  bass,  Caldara  ;  "  Misericordias  Domini," 
Durante;  "DLxit  Maria  ad  Angelum,"  Hassler;  and 
"Furchte  Dich  nicht,"  J.  S.  Bach.  The  more  modern 
compositions  were  a  "  Benedictus,"  R.  Succo,  and  set- 
ting of  the  Twenty-Second  Psalm,  E.  F.  Richter.  — 
The  last  animal  report  on  the  musical  educational  in- 
stitutions in  connection  with  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  comprises  the  period  from  the  1st  October,  1879, 
to  the  1st  October,  1880,  There  are,  as  most  persons 
know,  three  such  institutions:  I,  The  High  School, 
Section  for  Musical  Composition,  was  attended  during 
the  winter-half  by  30,  and  during  the  summer-half  by 
27  pupils;  the  masters  are  Herren  Grell,  Taubert,  Kiel, 
and  Bargiel,  II,  The  Section  for  Executive  Musical  Art, 
for  which  there  are  23  regular,  and  13  extra  masters, 
showed  237  pu|)ils  durini;  the  winter-half,  and  218  dur- 
ing the  summer-half.  The  number  of  amateurs  tak- 
ing part  in  the  choral  ]jiactice  iind  perforuuinces  was 
froni  40  to  50,  Tliei'e  were  5  public  and  12  private 
Ijcrformances,  III,  The  Institute  for  Sacred  Music, 
in  which  department  Professors  Haupt,  Julius  Schnei- 
der, Loschhorn,  anrl  Herr  Ressel,  Kammermvsikua, 
are  the  instructors,  had  24  pupils,  of  whom  (i  left  at 
Easter;  the  uernial  number  is  20, 
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M^SS  EDITH  ABELL, 

-' '-'     After  several  seasons  of  study,  teaching,  and  singing 
in  Europe,  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
Eesidknce  :  HOTEL  BOYLSTON. 


J^R.  CHAS.  K.  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  th»  voice.  Special 
attention  given  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

r^HARLESN.  ALLEN, 
'-'  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  (Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 

J^R.   W1LLL4M  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 
PIANO-FORTE,   HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (off  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 
'J^ISS  MARY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER. 

Address:     O.  DITSON  &•  Co.,  Boston. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Composed  of  the  Vital  or  Nerve-Giving  Principles  of  the  O  n.Br.dn  anil  VVJieat-Gerni. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  indigestion,  relieves  lassitude,  erratic  pains  and  neuralgi.a,  refreshes 
the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  tailing  memory,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhatistion  or  debility.  It  is  the  only  pKoentloe  of  consumption.  It  gives  vitality  to 
the  insuttioient  bodily  or  mental  growth  of  children.    Physicians  have  prescribed  300,000  packages.    For  sale  by 

Urue-Hst.  nr  by  mail,  wt  <)o. F.  CROSBY   664  &  6SS  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York. 


M^- 


G.   W.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOR  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 

will  receive  pupils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

111)  (A)  TuKMONT  St.,  Room  62. 


Q  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1870-1S73,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156TKEMONT  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons*. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scala,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL    CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


'P    P.    CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremokt  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

^R.  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forts  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

]\/[RS.   WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


J^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YDEN, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 
Hotel  Pelh.a.m,  Boston,  Mass. 
]UR.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL  (Leipsic,  1S60  to  1S63), 

•'"    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Me.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio 
lin,  and  -Cello}  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


][JR.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p^M. 

IIJadamWr  udersdokff,  " 

-'"  so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 


y^YRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 

^   B.   WHITNE  Y, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Q     W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  llis  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every      J/f/ILLIAM  J.    WINCH, 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN   LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


J- 


B.  SHARLAND, 

PIANO  FORTE,  VOCALCULTURE,  READY 

READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


JJ/ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND   TEACHER  OF  THE   PIANO-FORTE, 

157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


pUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  iz  ard  5  o'clock. 


Ji£    L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  S,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora,  or  Old  Italian  School 
of  Singing. 

Pupil  0/  Correlli,  A  rikurson,  Mnies.  A  rtianlt  and  Moite. 

Piivate  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


pARL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSONS  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For   Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and    all    occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

T^.^^oo./Milit^n'Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

^■^^"^"^  •  I  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS,  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


pUNINC    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED  BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
^W^  This  Department  has  charge  of  all  the  Piajios  used  in 
the  Public  Schools  0/ Boston. 


M^SS  LUCIE  homer'. 


Pupil  of  Madame  Viat.dot  Gaecia, 

Keoeives  pupils  in  Singini;  and  the  Cdltivatiox  of  the 

VoicF,.  at 

No.  747  TRE.irOXT  Strket,  BOSTtlX. 


J\^/[R.  B.  J.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

^ERNHARD  LIS  TE MANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address :  Pruefer's  Music  Store,  34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


J^ISS  HELEN  D.  OR  VIS, 

TEACHER   OF   THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  ..Tamaica  Plain. 

Rcfi'venceii :  B.  -T.  LANa,  J.  S.  Dwight. 


J^Ii.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 


QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (a^  'Fremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINKING,  ORATORIO,  AND   OPERA. 


^_  C.   D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


pDWARD  B.  PERRY, 


PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

will  meet  his  pupils  on  ami  after  September  lOth  at  the 

Ahtist  Guii.ij  Rooms,  \ai\  Trkhoxt  St.,  Boston. 


PARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

^  CONCERT  PIANIST  AND   TEACHER, 

Address  PETEESILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

279  and  281  OuLDMscs  Avekke,  Kostox,  Mass. 


DwiGHTS  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY, 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  of  its  criticism ;  for  tlie 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive ;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  ■with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature ;  including  from  time  to  time  :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses^  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Corresponiaence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  $10.00  ;  ten  copies,  SS20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  EATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY'S   OTHER   PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *The  Atlantic  Monthly J5.75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  Music  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75   "    .  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter 1175  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        •• 

*  The  Atlantic  portraits  <?/■  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  be  smt 
for  $1.00  each  additional.  '  «, 

j!^^  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  WasJungton 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Lorxng's,  369  Wctikixgtott^  St.,  Boston. 
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EXCELLENT  AND  ATTRACTIVE  NEW  BOOKS. 


LONGFELLOW'S  WORKS. 

New  Cambridge  Edition.  Eevised  and  completed  to 
1880. 

The  Poetical  Works  comprise  all  of  Jlr.  Longfellow's 
Poems  published  up  to  18S0,  including  "  Christus '  (but 
not  the  translation  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy).  With  a 
fine  Portrait.  In  4  vols,  crown  Sto.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  §9.00; 
half  calf,  SIS.OO;  morocco,  §24.00. 

The  Prose  Works  comprise  "  Hyperion,"  "  KaTanagh," 
and  "  Outre  Mer."  In  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top, 
54.50;  half  calf  §9.00;  morocco,  §12.00. 

This  edition  of  Longfellow's  Works  is  peculiarly  desir- 
able for  libraries  .and  for  households,  being  printed  on 
large  type,  and  in  printing,  paper  and  binding,  being  alto- 
gether worthy  of  the  perniaueut  and  beautiful  character 
of  the  literature  it  embodies. 

WHITTIER'S   COMPLETE   WORKS. 

New  Cambridge  Edition,  uniform  with  the  Cambridge 
edition  of  Longfellow's  Worlis. 

The  Poetical  Works  comprise  all  of  Mr.  'nTiittier's 
Poems  yet  published.  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  Gilt  top,  §6.75; 
half  calf,  §13.50;  morocco.  §18.00. 

The  Prose  XVorks  comprise  -'Literary  Recreations," 
"Old  Portraits  .and  Modern  Sketches,"  and  "Margaret 
Smith's  Journal."  2  vols.,  crown  Svo.  Cloth,  gilt  top, 
§4.50;  half  calf,  §9.00;  morocco,  §12.00. 

An  admirable  library  edition  of  these  works  which  have 
made  the  name  of  Wbittier  a  cherished  household  word 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  or  read. 


E.  W.  Ejiekson. 


E.  W.  Emeeson. 


Modern  Classics."    Tasteful  little  books,  made 
up  of  combinations  of  the  Vest-Pocket  volumes. 
Evangeline. 

Courtship    of  Miles  Staudish.  (■  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
Favorite  Poems 
Culture,  Behavior,  Beauty, 
Books,  Art,  Eloquence. 
Power,  Wealth,  Illusions. 
Nature. 

Love,  Ei'riendship,  Domestic  Life 
Success,  Greatness,  Immortality, 
Snow-Bound.  ) 

The  Tent  on  the  Beach.   [    J.  G.  Whitiiee. 
Favorite  Poems.  ) 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  1 
The  Cathedral.  [    J.  E.  Lowell. 

Favorite  Poems,  ) 

In  and  Out  of  Doors  with  Chas.  1 

Dickens. 
A  Cristnias  Carol. 
Barry  Cornwall  and   Some  of 

his  Friends. 


J.  T.  Fields. 
Chakles  Dickens. 


The  Ancient  Mariner, 

Favorite  Poems. 

Favorite  Poems. 

Undine. 

Sintram. 

Paul  and  Virginia. 

Kab  and  his  J'riends;  Marjorie 

Fleming. 
Tliackeray. 
John  Leech. 

ISmo.    Flexible  cloth.    75  cents  each. 


S.  T.  Coleridge. 

WILLI.4M  Wordsworth. 

Fouque. 
St.  Pierre. 


Dr.  John  Brown. 


WILD    EOSES    OF    CAPE   ANN,  AND 
OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Lucy  Larcom.    1  vol.,  16mo.    $1.25. 

A  cliarmiiig  book  of  poems,  full  of  genuine  love  and  ap- 
preciation ot  Nature,  full  also  of  sympatliy  "with,  human- 
ity in  its  various  experiences. 

Uiv'DER  THE   OLIVE. 

Poems  by  Mrs.  Axxie  Fields.    18mo.    S1.25. 

A  beautiful  volume  of  lyrical  and  dramatic  poems, 
mostly  on  noble  or  romantic  subjects  in  Grecian  bistory 
and  legend,  Tbey  show  not  only  great  familiarity  with 
Grtek  literature,  but  a  rare  sympatliy  "with  the  modee  of 
Greek  tbought  and  expression  wbich  have  made  that  lit- 
erature the  admiration  of  the  world. 

STORIES  AND  ROMANCES. 

By  Horace   E.  Scudder,  author  of  "The  Dwellers  in 

Five-Sisters'  Court,"  etc.    16mo,    SI. 25. 

CoxTENTS.  —  Left  Over  from  the  Last  Century;  A 
House  of  Entertainment;  Accidentally  Overheard;  A 
Hard  Bargain;  A  Story  of  the  Siege  of  Boston;  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John;  Do  not  JKven  tl^e  Publicans  the 
Same?  Nobody's  Business. 

Eight  Stories,  told  with  so  much  grace  and  humor  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  popular. 

***  For  sale  by  honksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


NEW  BROOKS. 

Whittier's   Complete  Works. 

POETICAL  WOBKS. 

With  fine  Portrait.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  §6.75; 
half  calf,  §13.50;  morocco,  §18.00. 

FJROSE   WOSKS. 

Two  vols.  Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  §4.50;  half  calf,  §9.00; 
morocco.  §12.00.  ,  .  ,  ,_ 

A  0  admirable  library  edition  of  these  works  which  have 
made  the  name  of  Wbittier  a  cherished  household  word 
wherever  the  Fnglish  language  is  spoken  or  read. 

"  MODERN  CLASSICS." 

Six  additional  volumes  in  this  choice  and  inexpensive 
series. 

3.    Xature ) 

Love.  Friendship,  Domestic  Life..  [ Emersos. 

Success,  Greatness,  Immortality.. ) 
B.    The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ) 

The  Cathedral } Lowell. 

Favorite  Poems J 

6.  Charles  Dickens )  _  ...Fieles. 

A  Christmas  Carol j  "!!!!!.  Dickens! 

Barry  Coniwal] J 

7.  The  Ancient  Jlariner 1 Coleridge 

Favorite  Poems j     ..Wordsworth. 

Favorite  Poems ; 

8.  Undine ) Fouqce. 

Sintram......... 1 St_  Pierre. 

Paul  and  Virgima ; 

9.  Eab  and  his  Friends l 

Majorie  Fleming I  jjjj_  jqjjj,  Brown. 

Thackeray 

John  Leech J 

EDGAK  ALLAN  POE 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Essay.  By  Edmund  Clar- 
ence Stedman,  author  of  "  Victori.an  Poets,"  etc.  With 
fine  portrait  of  Poe.  Printed  on  linen  paper,  with  red- 
letter  title-page,  bound  in  vellum.    §1.00. 

■This  beautiful  little  volume  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
admiration  of  lovers  of  handsome  books. 


XXXYl  LTEICS  AM)  XH  S0N1ST5TS. 

Selected  from  "  Cloth  of  Gold  "  and  "  Flower  and  Thorn.]' 
By  T.  B.  Aldrich.  Printed  on  linen  paper,  with  illumi- 
nated title-page  and  flexible  vellum  covers.    §1.00. 

An  exceedingly  beautiful  edition  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  choi- 
cest lyrics. 

LONGFELLOW'S  WORKS. 

Kew  Cambridge  Edition.     Eevised  and  eomijleted  to 

The  Poetical  Works  comprise  all  of  Jlr.  Longfellow's 
Poems  published  up  to  18*0,  inclmling  "Christus"  (but 
not  the  tran.ilation  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy).  Witli  a 
fine  Portrait.  In  4  vols,  crown  Svo.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  §9.00; 
half  calf,  SK.hO;  morocco,  .?12.00. 

The  J'roK  Works  comprise  "Hyperion"  "Kavanagh," 
and  "  Outre  Mer."  In  two  vols,  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt 
top,  84.50 ;  half  calf,  SO.OO  ;  morocco,  §24.00. 

BERT   HARTE'S  POEMS. 

DIAMOND   EDITION. 

An  entirely  new  edition  of  Mr.  JIarte's  Poetical  Works. 
from  new  plates,  and  containing  his  "  Poems,"  "  East  and 
Vi'est  Poems."  and  "  Echoes  of  the  Foot-Hills."    .«l.l)n. 

A  very  desirable  and  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Harte's  unique 
poems. 

The  "  Globe  "  Hawthorne. 

A  new  addition  of  th*;  complete  works  of  Naimanikl 
Hawtiiorxe,  uniform  with  the  "  Glohe"  Cooi-kk,  Dick- 
ens, and  Wavkelv.  which  have  proved  so  widely  popular. 
It  contains  all  of  Hawihornc'g  Works,  —  Novels,  Short 
Stories,  Travel  Efsayj.  Note-Books  anti  Bwjks  for  Chil- 
dren. 6  volumes,  wiiu  24  Illustrations,  Sold  only  in  Sets. 
Ftice  of  acts;  in  cloth,  *10  ;  half  calf,  $25. 


•«•  For  sale  by  booksellers.    Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  Ini  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN,  &  CO.,  Boston. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  FOR  1881 

Will  he  of  the  same  aenersil  character  wliicli  has  given  this  magazine  for  uearly  twenty-five  years 
tlie  post  of  honor  among  American  literary  periodicals.  It  will  contain  so  much  that  will  interest 
all  inteliiij-ent  persons,  —  seri;\l  and  short  stories  ;  essays  on  social,  literary,  artistic,  political,  ednca- 
tioiiai,  and  industrial  subjects ;  narratives  of  travel  in  picturesque  lands ;  discussions  of  important 
pnblif  questions';  and  poems,  —  and  so  large  a  part  of  these  from  the  best  writers,  th<Tt  it  cannot  fail 
to  command  the  respect  and  secure  the  attention  of  all  Americans  who  read  for  profit  as  well  as 
entertainment. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  variety  of  the  magazine,  the  volumes  for  1881  will  contain  the  following 
features  : 

SERIAL   STORIES. 

Miss  Eliz-ibeth  Sttjakt  Phelps,  autlior  of  "  The  Gates  Ajar,"  "  The  Silent  Partner,"  "The 
Stury  of  Avis,"  etc.,  will  contribute  a  Serial  Story  of  remarkable  originality  and  interest,  which  will 
run  througli  six  numbers. 

Mr.  George  P.  Lathrop,  well  known  to  all  readers  of  The  Atlantic,  will  have  a  fresh  and 
charming  Story,  extending  through  three  numbers. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Bishop,  author  of  "  Detmold,"  will  contribute  a  striking  Serial  Story, 
depicting  characteristics  and  contrasts  of  New  York  social  life. 

Mr.  Henry  James  Jr.'s  Novel  will  be  completed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Me.  W.  D.  Howells,  author  of  "  The  Undiscovered  Country,"  "  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook," 
etc.,  will  have  a  new  Story,  running  through  four  or  five  months. 

SHORT  STORIES  AND   SKETCHES. 

Mk.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  author  of  "Marjorie  Daw,"  and  other  delightful  stories,  will  contribute  a 
number  of  short  stoiies  and  sketclies.  ^ 

Chnrming  things  in  this  department  may  also  be  expected  from  Miss  Sarah  O.  Jewett,  author 
of  "  Deepbaven,"  "Old  Friends  and  New;"  Mrs.  Harriet  Beechee  Stowe,  Mark  Twain,  Con- 
stance Eenimoke  Woolson,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Ellen  Olney,  and  others. 

BIOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  SOCIETY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Mr.  AVilliam  M.  Kossetti  promises  several  papers,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  very  interesting,  on 
the  "  Wives  of  the  Poets." 

Mr.  Goldwin  S.mith  will  contribute  a  number  of  papers. 

Mr.  John  Fiske,  author  of  "Myths  and  Myth-Makers,"  will  ct)ntribute  five  articles  of  quite 
remarkable  value,  on  the  Early  Culture,  Myths,  and  Folk-Lore  of  our  Aryan  ancestors. 

Mr.  .Joseph  Dugdale,  author  of  "  The  Jukes,"  will  furnish  some  deeply  interesting  articles  on 
the  Relation  of  Society  to  Crime. 

H.  H.  will  write  a  series  of  letters  describing  Life  and  Scenery  in  Norway. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  will  write  a  series  of  articles  describing  ihe  social,  political,  and  religions  life  of  the 
world,  especially  of  Palestine, at  the  time  Jesus  Christ  was  born ;  the  circumstances  which  caused  his 
teachings  to  be  a  challenge  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  his  day,  and  why  "the  common  people 
heard  him  gladly."  This  promises  to  be  a  series  of  very  great  value  and  remarkable  interest.  It  will 
not  be  theological  or  sectarian,  but  historical. 

POETRY. 

The  Atlantic  is  generally  acknowledged  to  publish  more  good  poetry  than  any  other  magazine  in 
the  world.  No  other  periodical  presents  regularly  poems  from  such  writers  as  Longfellow,  Whit- 
tier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Stedman,  Aldrich,  Miss  Larcom,  Celia  Thaxter,  Edgae  Eawcett, 
and  mauv  others  of  like  distinction. 

LIVING   QUESTIONS 

Id  Politics,  Education,  Religion,  Industry,  or  whatever  the  American  Public  is  most  interested  in, 
are  discu.ssed  by  persons  eminently  qualified  to  treat  them  thoroughly  and  so  as  to  enlist  the  atten- 
tion of  thinking  men  and  women. 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  .Atlantic  Monthly  numbers  among  its  contributors  the  leading  American  authors,  who  write 
princi|)ally  or  exclusively  for  this  m<agazine,  —  Emi'.kson,  Longfellow,  Wiiittier,  Holmes,  Low- 
ell, Hale,  Whipple,  Ai.drich,  Sti;d.man,  Howells, .Tames,  Fiske,  Richard  Grant  White,  De- 
Forest,  Wak.ner,  Waring,  Scuijder,  Lathrop,  Bishop,  Mark  Twain,  Cranch,  Siialeu,]'euuy, 
Mrs.  .Stowi;,  Kose  'I'erhy  Cooki;,  H.  H.,  Miss  Larcom,  Miss  Olney,  Miss  Phelps,  iMiss  Phes- 
ton,  Miss  Jewett,  Miss  Woolsox,  Mrs.  Tha.kter,  Mrs.  Moulton,  Mrs.  Piatt,  and  many  others. 

JlJP'  The  Atlantic  furnishes  iis  readers  in  the  course  ot  the  year  as  inucli  reading  as  is  con- 
tained in  Tivp.nlij  Ordinnri/  Vohunes  of  .300  pages  each.  This  includes  excellent  Serial  and  Short 
Stories,  F'%say».  Tiavel  Sketches,  I'oems,  and  Criticisms,  by  the  best  writers. 

TERMS:  S4.00  a  year,  in  advance,  ;iosto/e  /rec ;  3.5  cents  a  number.  With  superb  lifc-.«izo  por 
trait  of  LoiiL'fcllow.  Bryant,  Wiiittier,  Lowell,  or  Holmes,  S5.00;  with  two  portraits,  $0.00;  with 
three  portraits,  S7.00 ;  wiili  lour  portraits,  $8.00;  with  all  five  portraits,  $9.0t). 

2^=*  The  numbers  for  Noi:rmber  and  iJecemher  will  be  sent  free  to  alt  New  Subscribers  who  paij  for 
Tin:  AtlASTW for   ISSl  bfore.  December  Wlh. 

Reinitlauces  should  he  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or  registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTO.^^    MIFFLIN  AND  CO.,  4  Park  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


■T/ 


Btoiffi^t'si  fournal  of  jilusic. 

A  PAPER  OF  ART  AND  LITERATURE. 


Whole  No.  1035. 


Boston,  Saturday,  December  18,  1880.       vol.  xl.  no.  26. 


THE 

EMERSON 

PIANO   FORTES 

Bate  from  1849,  and  now  number  over  22,000.  Tliey 
have  been  widely  known  and  universally  commended. 
The  newly-organized  company  embraces  the  heads  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  factory,  thus  securing  the 
skill  and  experience  of  thirty  years. 

THE  EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

Has  now  an  entirely  new  factory,  completely  fitted  out 
with  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  as  the  company-  uses 
only  the  best  material,  and  insists  rigorously  upon  having 
the  very  best  work,  the  latest  instruments  are 

FAR  i:n^  advance 

Of  the  former  series,  and  will  compare  favorably  with 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

The  EMERSON  UPRIGHTS  are  especially  admired. 
The  have  also,  besides  the  SQUARE  GRANDS,  the 
COTTAGE  PIANO,  upright  in  form,  of  6J  ofltaves,  aud 
a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness. 


WAREKOOMS, 

595  Washington    St.,    Boston. 


lie  Atiantio  lonllily 

FOK  1S81   WILL   CONTAIN 

Serial  Stories, 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "The  Gates 
Ajar,"  etc.;  George  P.  Lathrop,  author  of  "A  Study 
of  Hawthorne";  W.  H.  Bishop,  author  of  "Detmold"; 
W.  D.  HowELLS,  author  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroos- 
took," " The  Undiscovered  Country ";  and  Hexrv 
James,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  American,"  "The  Euro- 
peans," etc. 

Short  Stories  aud  Sketches, 

By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  T.  B.  Albrich,  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett,  Constance  Feximore  "VVoolso-v, 
Mark  Twain,  Rose  Terry  Cooke.    • 

Essays 
On  biographical,  historical  and  social  subjects,  by  Gold- 
win  Smith;  Edward  E\Ti;rett  Hale,  on  the  soiiial, 
political  and  religious  life  of  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Christ;  William  M.  Kossetti,  on  "  The  Wives  of  the 
Poets";  John  Fiske,  on  the  "Early  Culture,  Myths 
and  Folk-Lore  of  our  Aryan  Ancestors";  R.  L.  IJUG- 
dale,  on  "The  Relation  of  Society  to  Crime." 

The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of 
the  year  as  much  reading  as  is  coutained  in  Twenty  Ordi- 
nary Volumes  of  300  pages  each. 

TERMS:  $4.00  a  year,  in  advance,  ^jos^atyg/ree,-  35  cents 
a  number. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money-order,  draft,  or 
registered  letter,  to 

HDUGHTON,  M!FFL!N  &  CO,  Boston. 


BOSTON  CONSERVATORY  OF  iViUSIC. 

ESTABLISHED  LN"   1867. 

Not  more    than  from    three  to  four 
pupils  in  a  class. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty  Dollars 

Is  the  highest  charge  a  term  for  any  one  branch,  including 
the  free  study  of  Harmony,  Thoroiig-li  Bass,  etc.,  to 
insure  the  pupil  a  finished  musical  education. 
Connected  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  is       • 

JULIUS  EICHBERG'S  VIOLIN  SCHOOL, 

Which  the  most  famous  violinists  of  to-day  aud  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  recognized  as  the  only  violin-school 
in  America  deserving  of  that  name. 

The  regular  terms  begin  in  Septemher,  Novemher, 
February,  and  April. 

Send  for  Circular  to        JULIUS  EICHBURG,  Director 


THE    CHICKERING 


OVER    55,000    MADE    AND    SOLD. 

These  instrumeuts  have  beeu  before  the  public  more  thau  fifty-four  years,  aud  still  maintain  their  excellence 
and  high  reputation  as  the 

STANDARD  PIANOS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  prices  of  these  instruments  have  been  greatly  reduced,  aud  are  as  low  as  the  exclusive_u3e  of  first-class 
materials  and  workmanship  will  allow. 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Pianos  to  rent  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
PIANOS    TUNED. 

Special  Atteatlon  is  given  to  REPAIRIXG  Pianos  (OF  ANY  JLIKE)  by  the  most  competent  and 
skilful  workmen. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  application  to 

CHICKBRINQ  &  SONS, 

156  Tremont  Street,  ISO  Fifth  Avenue, 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK. 


SMITH  am; 


ORGAN  CO, 


The  Fibst  Established  ix  the  Eastern  States,  and  first  to  win  approval  abroad  for 

AMERICAN    ORGANS, 

Having  all  the  necessary  facilities  and  unequalled  experience,  continues  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of 
instruments  suitable  both  for  public  aud  private  uses. 
The  lesser  styles  are 

MIRACLES  OF  BEAUTY  AND   CHEAPNESS. 

There  are  magnificent  church  organs,  with  tn-o  manuals,  twenty  stops,  and  two  full  sets  of  pedal  bass. 
There  are  exquisitely  ornamented  styles,  with  full  yet  smooth  tones,  and  agreeing  in  form  with  the  most 
tasteful  modern  furniture.    But  the  chef  d'osuvre  of  the  manufacturers  is 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  ORGAN, 

Designed  and  constructed  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Professional  Musicians  and  Musical  Connois- 
seurs, a  wholly  new  and  unprecedented  instrument,  being  the 

FINEST   ONE-MANUAL   ORGAN    IN    THE  WORLD, 

And  capable  of  producing  all  the  effects  of  a  Two-Manual  lustrument. 
Catalogues  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Boston,  January  28,  1880. 


THE   HEKTOGRAPH. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  HEKTOGRAPH  COMPANY, 

Nos.  22  and  24  Church  Street,  New  York. 

DRY  PROCESS  OF  COPYING. 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Musicians  to  our  New  Method  of  Copying,  by  wticli  an  original  -nriting 
of  Music,  etc.,  can  be  copied  by  any  person  a  great  number  of  times,  saving  the  expense  and  time  of  manuscript 
reduplication,  lithographing  or  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  manifold  copying  hitherto  in  use.  To  Organists  and 
Ee.aders  of  church-choirs.  Orchestral  Conductors,  Band-masters,  musical  organizations,  and  musicians  generally- 
all  who  have  any  use  for  duplicate  or  manifold  copies  of  music,  the  Hektograph  will  be  found  invaluable,  as  from 
one  original  copy  made  in  the  Helitograph  ink,  it  will  give  back  from  fltty  to  one  hundred  perfect  copies.  The  Hek- 
tograph is  already  in  use  by  many  of  our  most  distinguished  Organists,  Orchestral  Conductors,  aud  Musical  Societies. 

We  are  prepared  to  suply  purchasers  of  the  Hektograph  with  Music  Paper  ruled  in  the  Hektograph  ink,  and  also 
with  plain  or  uiu'uled  paper  for  copying. 

For  Prices  and  other  particulars,  send  for  Circular. 


nWIGHTS  JOURNAL    OF  MUSIC. 


[Vol.  XL.  — No.  108.5. 


^u^it  ^uhW^tt^. 


DITSON  &  CO.  call  attention  to  their  elegant  and 
useful  music  books,  suitable  for  presents,  and  especially 
to  their  volumes  of 

BOUND  SHEET  MUSIC. 

Price  of  each  in  Cloth,  $2.50.  Fine  Gilt,  $3. 

The  following  are  collections  of  piano  mnsic  only.    An 

equal  number  of  vocal  collections  are  published. 

THE  CLUSTER  OE  GEMS.    43  pieces  of  high  char- 
acter. 

GEMS  OF  THE  DANCE.     70   of  the  best  pieces  of 
new  dance  m.usic  by  the  most  celebrated  composers. 

GEMS  OF  STRAUSS.    80  splendid  and  brilliant  com- 
positions. 

PIAjSO-FORTE  GEMS.    100  select  piano-pieces. 

HOBIE  CIECUE.    Tol  I.    170  easy  pieces  for  beginners. 

HOME  CIRCLE.    Vol.  II.    142  pieces,  of  which  22  are 
for  four  hands. 

PARLOR  MUSIC.    2  Tols.  12  easy  and  popular  pieces. 

CREME  DE  LA  CREME.     2  Vols.    S5  select  pieces 
of  some  difficulty,  suited  to  advanced  players. 

FOUNTALN"  of  GEMS.    97  easy  and  popular  pieces. 

"WELCOME  H03IE.    70  easy  popuLar  and  pieces. 

PEARLS  OF  MELODY.    50  pieces  of  moderate  diffi- 
culty. 

PIAJS"IST'S  ALBUM.    102  pieces.    Fine  collection. 

All  the  books  above  nanied  are  alike  in  size,  style,  bind- 
ing, and  price. 

Oi:iri':ER  DITSOIS"  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Musical  Works 

PUBLISHED  BY 

SVlACE¥igLLAN  Si  CO. 


TO  BJE  COMPjLE'JCED  ly  XBEEE  rOZirilJES. 


DICTIONARY  Of  MUSIC  AND  iUSlClAHS, 

By  ZmineJit  Writers,  Erglisli  aud  Foreign. 
Edited  by  George  Gkove,  D.  C.  L.    Vol.  I.    A  to  Im- 
promptu.   Sto.     "Witli  Illustrations  in  Music  Type  and 
Wood  Cuts.    Cloth.    S6.00. 

"  The  new  Dictionary  promises  to  he  hy  far  the  best  of 
the  kind  in  English,  and  one  of  the  hest  in  any  language. 
Quite  indispensable  to  musical  people  of  every  degree." 
—  JS'ew  lork  Tribune. 

*' Promises  to  be  a  most  thorough  and  interesting  Avort, 
■which  no  one  who  cares  to  understand  music  and  its  his- 
tory Avill  be  without."  —  Fortnightly  Heview. 

"By  far  the  hest  (at  least  for  English  and  American 
readers)  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  language."  — 
Dicight's  Journal  of  Music. 


LLAN  &  CO., 

23  Bond  Street,  Hcat  York. 


NEW    SONGS. 

BABIES  EYES A.  E.  Eopes. 

EEEAK  BEEAK .J.'  F.  Eudolpbsen. 

L:VST   GEEETEN^G H.Levi. 

OH.  FISHEE  BOY,  MY  OWS Geo.  L.  Osgood. 

STAY"  AT  HOJIE .J.  Barnet. 

SPEI^"GTnIE E.  Becker. 

THE  OWL  A2CD  THE  PUSSY'  CAT..  Wm.  F.  Aptborp. 
Eublislied  by 

CARL    PRUFER, 

.'*i  "West  Street,  Boston. 


KNAPP' 


THROAT 
CURE. 


"  The  hest  remedy  for  hoarseness  and  sore  throats,  I  have  ever  used  ;  a 
God-send  to  vocalists ;  invaluable  in  emergencies."    SIG-ECtUAN"!,  X.  Y. 

"  Its  curative  properties  are  simply  wonderful."  EEV,  H.  \V,  KXAPF. 
D.  D.  New  York. 

"  It  strengthens  the  voice,  enabling  one  to  sing  without  fatigue."  L.  V. 
HEKIOT,  St.  Louis.  Convenient  to  carry  and  use.  Druggists,  'd~j  cents 
orE.  A.  OLDS.  100  Pulton  Street,  New  Tork. 


J^R.   TIMOTHEUS  ADAMOSKI, 

Having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  will  receive  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  for  the  violin  and  for  Musique 
d'ensemble.    Address  10  Charles  Street. 


MME.  BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


Professor-  of  the  A  rt  of  Singing, 

178  2d  Avenue,  New  York. 

Ladies  prepared  for  tlie  Opera  or 
Concert  Eoom. 


J^ABAME  CONSTANCE  HOWARD, 
.     PIANIST, 
2l8  East  TeiAh  Street,  New  York  City. 


Q  A.  SHAW,  Madison,   Wis. 

Compositions  Fdknished  eok  Special,  Occasions. 
Music  of  Amateurs  carefully  ai-ranged. 
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EORGE    T.  BULLING. 


TEACHEE  OF  PIANO  AND  HAEMONY. 
^^  Harmony  lessons  satisfactorily  given  by  mail.    Ad- 
dress, care 

Ameeican  Akt  Jouknal, 

2.S  Union  Square, 

New  York. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

Essays  and  criticisms  by 

ROBERT    SCHUMANN, 

Edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by 

FANNY  RAYMOND  RITTER. 
Second  Series.    Price  $2.75. 

I.O>TDO>'  :  —  r.eevc;.*.       NEW  YOIJK.  —  Schubertli. 


We  cordially  cODgratnlate  Madame  Hitter  and  her  En- 
glisb-apeaking  readers,  on  the  production  of  this  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  volume.  — JSra,  London. 

There  arc  two  mnsical  writers  whose  works  and  names 
rank  with  those  of  tlie  highest  literary  authority,  such  as 
ilatthew  Arnold  and  Sainte  Benve;  they  are  Eohert  Schu- 
mann and  I'.ichard  Wagner.  —A'alimi,  New  York. 

This  book  sparkles  with  gems.  Such  papers  as  Florea- 
tan's  rhar«o<ly  strike  chords  in  the  reader's  heart  which 
vibrate  for  hours  after  its  iienisal.  Brief  as  is  Madame 
Kittcr'g  annexed  sketcli  of  Schumann's  life  and  character, 
it  i.i  convincingly  just  and  truthful.  An  interesting  hcail 
of  Schumann,  photographed  from  an  original  portrait  by 
Bendemann.  entirely  diiferent  from  lliose  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  presented  to  .Mrs.  Kilter  l.y  .Madam  f;lara 
Schumann,  acconipanics  tlic  volunie. —  WnrI'!,  New  York, 


VASSAR    COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

School  of  Art.— Department  of  Music. 

I>r.  F.  L.  KJTTEK,  Mrector. 
An  ample  and  efficient  oorj>3  of  Tcachcni.     Singing 
Piano,  Organ,  Iharmony,  etc.  taught. 
Students  reside  in  College  or  I'oughkeepsle. 
Catalogue  with  full  iiarticulars  furnished. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.  D.,  President. 


Harvard  Musical  Association. 


FOURTH  mwmm  concert.  - 

Music  HalL  Thviisday,  January  6,  1881,  at  3  P.  M. 


CARL  ZEEEAHN, 

Conductor. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
Violin  Leader. 


Progkamme. 
Pastorale,  from  the  Christmas  Oratario,    ....    Bach. 
Kec.  and  Aria  from  tbe  Opera  "Siroe"  (first  time),  Handel 

(Mr.  George  Hensci-iel.) 
Third  ("  Cologne  ")  Symphony,  in  E  flat,  .     .    Schumann 
Lysiart's  Scena  and  Aria :  "  Wo  berg'  ich  mich  ?" 

from  "Euryanthe"  (first  time),       .     .    .    .     .     Weber 
(Mr.  Henschel.) 
Overture  to  "  Penthesilea  "  (first  time),  .     .    .     Goldmark 

Season  Tickets  (five  concerts),  -with  reserved  seats  $5 ; 
Single  admission,  §1,  with  reserved  seat,  $1.25. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON. 
Four  Perfomunices  at  Boston  Music  Hall. 

December  26,  "Messiah." 

January  30,  "Mozart's  Kequiem  "  and  Beetho- 
ven's  "  Mt.  of  Olives." 

April  15,  Passion  Music. 

April  IT,  "  St.  Paul." 

Season  tickets  to  last  year's  subscribers  will  be  ready 
on  Saturday,  November  27,  at  S6.00,  and  to  the  gener.il 
public  on  Monday,  November  29,  at  same  pi-ice.  After 
that  at  .¥5.00.  A.  PAEKEE  BROWNE,  Secretary. 
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DOINGS  OF  THE  BODLEY  FAMILY  IN 
TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.  With  seveuty- 
seveu  illustrations.     SI. 50. 

THE  BODLEYS  TELLING  STORIES. 
With  eighty-cue  iliastrations.  With  a  richly 
illuminated  cover.     SI. 50. 

THE  BODLEYS  ON  WHEELS.  With  sev- 
enty-seven  illustrations,  and  a  curiously  pictur- 
esque cover.     $1.50. 

THE  BODLEYS  AFOOT.  With  seventy- 
nine  illustrations,  and  an  ornamental  cover. 
$1.50. 

MR.  BODLEY  ABR0.4D.  rrofuscly  illus- 
trated, and  liound  in  a  curiously  oruainental 
cover.     .$1 .50. 

This  book  continues  the  doinjjs  of  the  wonder- 
ful Bodicy  family.  Mr.  Bodloy  kocs  to  Europe, 
writes  cayiital  letters  to  liis  children,  and  on  his 
return  tells  them  stories  of  European  places  and 
events  of  interest.  It  is  one  of  tlie  very  he.st  of 
the  delightful  "  Hodltjy  "  hooks,  both  in  stories 
and  pictures. 

The  little  folk  all  know  the  Bodley  Books,  and  delight 
hi  them.  Mr.  .ScudJcr  jh  a  model  ntory-telIer  for  childrim, 
a  mirnelR  worker  in  the  matter  of  awakened  intercut. — 
A'ew  York  Evening  Post. 

Ho  delightful  that  any  render,  .vounff  or  old,  would  be 
''hid  to  have  more  like  them.  —  The  Watchman  (Boston). 


*,•  Far  mte  by  Booksetkrs. 
of  price  by  the  fuhlialieTt, 

HOUGHTON,  ?<1irrLlN  I. 


Sf.nt^  post-pniJ,  on  r^cipi 

CO.,  Boston,   Ma'>3. 


Calen&ar  of  tijc  a^u^ical  ^ea^fon. 


Decembee,  1880. 

26.  First  Oratorio   performance  oJ  the  Handel  and 

Haydn  Society,  j^/lusic  Hall.     "Mes.siah." 

27.  Opening  of    Season   (two   weeks)   of   Maplesou's 

Italian  Opera  troupe. 
29.   Matinee  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.    B.  Llste- 
mann.  Conductor. 

Januaky,  1881. 

5.  Second  Euterpe,  Beethoven  Quintet  Club. 

6.  Fourth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

19.  Second  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Clnh,  Music  Hall. 

20.  Fifth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 
24.    Second  Cecilia — Prohahly. 

24.  First  Thomas  Orchestra  Concert,  with  Joseffi,  &c. 
26.   Second  Thomas  Orchestra  Concert,  Music  Hall. 

28.  Third  Thomas  Orchestra,  "Damnation  de  Faust." 

29.  Matinee  Thomas  Orchestra,        "  "        " 

30.  Handel  aud  Haydn:    Mozart's    Eequiem;    Beet- 
.  hoven's  Mount  of  Olives. 

Febetjaet,  1881. 

2.  Third  Euterpe.     Beethoven  Quintet  Clnh. 

3.  Siith  Harvard  Symphony. 

4  and  9.    Second  Apollo  Concerts. 

17.  Seventh  Harvard  Symphony. 

Maech,  1881. 
3.   Eighth  (Last)  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

14.  Third  Cecilia  (Probably). 

16.   Third  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Club. 
Apeil,  1881. 

15.  (Good  Friday).     Handel  and  Haydn :  Bach's  Pas- 

sion Music. 

18.  (Easter  Sunday).     Haudel  and  Haydn   Societ^y  : 

"St.  Paul." 

May,  1881. 
2.    Fourth  Cecilia  Concert  (Probably). 
18.   Fourth  Concert  of  the  Boylston  Cluli. 


BOOKS. 


Ballads  and  Other  Verses. 

By  jAStES  T.  Fields.    ICmo,  gilt  top,  §1.25. 
A  beautiful  volume  iuside  and  outside. 


The  Lord's  Prayer. 

By  Washisgtoh-  GLAnoEK.    16mo,  gilt  top,  §1.00. 

Mr.  Gladden's  strong  common  sense,  freedom  from  cant, 
and  manly  religious  spirit  make  this  a  peculiarly  valuable 
and  winning  book. 

On   the  Threshold. 

By  T.  T.  IMuKGEK.    Itimo,  gilt  top,  §1.00. 

A  thoroughly  sensible,  judicious,  helpful  book  for  yoiuig 
men  and  women. 

IS^"  A  business  man  could  hardly  find  a  better  gift  for  a 
cleric  than  this.  '  ' 

%*For  sale  by  Bool.sellers  and  by  the  Publishers. 

HOl^QHTO^a,     BVIIFFLIPI    &     CO. 

4  PAKK  STREET,  Boston. 

MR.  C.  F.  WEBBER, 

149  A.  Tretnont  Street,     ------    Jtooni  44. 

Teacher  of  the 

Physiological  Deveiopnient  of  tlie  Voice  and  the  Art 
of  Singing. 


MADAME  SEILER'S  SCHOOL 

vooiLm&raliEim  MUSIC. 

IIOJ:  Walnut  St,f  mUaaelphia,  JPa, 

As  tlie  enlargement  of  the  plans  aud  aims  of  the  school 
brings  increased  duties  and  re.-';]i')iisiliili(iL'S,  Madame 
Sojler  has  calh-d  to  the  direcl;nrs]iip  ili.'  scr\icrs  of  Mr.  S. 
H.  Blakeslee,  late  of  the  .Oberliji  ('onscrv.itory,  by  whoso 
management  U  is  believed  the  school  will  reap  "new  re- 
wards. 

COtrKSl;:  OF  STUDY. 
Cultivathm  of  the  Voice,  Piano-Forte,  AMolin,  and  all  Or- 
chestral   Insti'uments,  Elocution,  Acoustics  and 
riiysiology  of  the  Vocal  Organs,  /Ksthetics 
a])d  History  of  Music,  Oratorio,  Church  Music,  Rudenients 
of  Music,  Sight  Keading.  Operatic  Training,  and 
the  French,  (ierman,  and  ll;i]ian  Languaj^cs. 
For  catalogue  containing  full  iiil'nnuatiun, 
AcUlrcsH,              S.  if.  J3LAKKSLJ!:K,  Director, 
1104  Walnut  St.,  Fhila.,  Pa. 

The  Oernhard  Listemann  Concert  Party. 


B.  LISTEMANN, 
E.    M.   HEINDL, 
JOHN  IWULLALY, 


F.  LISTEMANN, 
ALEX.  HEINDL, 
H.  A.  GREENE, 


AcccjjtH  engagements  for  Chissical  and  Miscellaneous  Con- 
ccrls.    Terms  libej-al.    Address, 

Pruefer's  Music  Store  34  West  St.,  Boston 


December  18,  1880.] 
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"AIDA"  AND  ITS  AUTHOR.i 

BY  DR.  EDWARD  HANSLICK. 

Aida  is  a  remarkable,  genuinely  artistic, 
and,  compared  with  Verdi's  previous  operas, 
a  very  surprising  production.  A  careful  peru- 
sal of  the  score  reveals  many  musical  beauties, 
which  pass  unnoticed  at  the  first  time  of 
hearing  the  opera.  The  first  impression  is 
indeed  favorable,  and,  according  to  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  hearer,  more  or  less  affecting  ; 
yet  there  is  a  mixture  of  displeasing  and 
oppressive  sensations.  While  we  are  charmed 
bj'  certain  delightful  melodies,  we  are  also 
pressed  down  as  with  an  invisible  hand  by 
the  fatal  and  gloomy  character  of  the  mate- 
rial and  music.  Pervading  the  entire  music 
there  is  something  unspeakably  melancholy 
something  like  the  subdued  disconsolateness 
of  Lenau's  poetry.  Then,  too,  the  argument 
is  unmercifully  tragic.  Aida,  a  prisoner,  is 
in  love  with  her  captor.  He  returns  her  love, 
but  is  a  victim  to  the  fatal  passion  of  the 
king's  daughter,  who  finally  succeeds  in 
marrying  him,  knowing  that  his  heart  belongs 
to  another.  Everything,  even  from  the  begin- 
ning, sinks  into  ruin  —  a  ruin,  against  which 
no  successful  effort  from  either  side  can  be 
made.  The  poet  fails  to  provide  cheering 
lights  or  a  friendlj'  change  of  colors.  Slowly 
and  oppressively  the  horrible  end  of  being 
buried  alive  is  neared.  The  composer  follows 
the  subject  with  the  truest  devotion.  He 
scorns  any  frivolous  effect,  and  thus,  by  the 
powerful  means  of  his  music,  greatly  increases 
the  bitter  anguish  of  the  poetry.  True, 
Amneris  is  seen  at  first  with  happy  nuptial 
musings ;  subsequently  Aida  and  Ehadames 
for  a  moment  contemplate  flight  and  future 
happiness,  but  in  neither  instance  is  there  a 
comforting  expectation.  So  true  is  the  music 
that,  by  listening  to  it,  whatever  consoling 
hopes  may  have  arisen  are  at  once  dispelled. 
Even  among  these  few  green  oases  the  com- 
ing disaster  murmurs  like  a  hidden  fountain. 

Completely  filled  with  the  fundamental  char- 
acter of  the  tragedy,  Verdi  does  here,  instinct- 
ively and  unknowingly,  what  Gluck  has  done 
intentionally  in  the  IpJdgenie:  the  conscious- 
stricken  Orest  talks  of  peace  returning  to  his 
soul,  but  the  turbulent  accords  whisper,  "  He 
lies  !  "  Even  the  festival  songs  in  Aida  are 
permeated  with  tones  of  complaint.  The  tri- 
umphal march  has  indeed  splendor,  but  no 
cheerfulness.  Composer,  as  well  as  poet,  has 
neglected  too  much  the  effects  of  contrast. 
Slow  tempi  and  bmary  rhythms  predominate 
ill  a  striking  degree.  The  first  two  acts  have 
no  triple  measure,  which  first  appears  in  the 
tliird  act  in  two  short  andante-  passages,  sung 


Translated  for  the  Voice,  (Albany,  N.  Y.) 


by  Aida,  and  finally  in  the  last  act,   in   the 
duet  between  Amneris  and  Rhadames. 

The  almost  unbroken  elegiac  treatment  and 
the  Egyptian  costumes  are  the  two  chief  de- 
fects which  mar  the  effect  of  Aida,  taken  as 
a  whole.  The  politics  and  religion,  the  oddi- 
ties of  dress  and  civilization  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  are  altogether  too  strange  for  us. 
We  do  not  feel  at  ease  among  a  lot  of  brown 
and  black  painted  men.  It  may  be  urged 
that  this  is  merely  external,  yet,  for  all,  the 
spectator's  sympathies  are  chilled,  let  the 
cause  be  the  hideous  idols,  the  colossal  statues, 
or  the  various  sacred  beasts,  which  terrified 
even  the  Persians  when  they  were  conquered 
by  the  Egyptians.  Think  of  nothing  but 
dark-colored  singers  on  the  stage  !  Then,  be- 
sides, the  ugly,  vaulting  negroes  and  the  danc- 
ing women  dressed  and  painted  in  the  most 
repulsive  manner !  An  opera  should  present 
something  of  the  lovely  and  agreeable,  and 
no  ethnological  exactness  can  compensate  for 
a  total  lack  of  beauty.  It  is  also  not  pleas- 
ant to  see  continually  so  many  priests  and 
priestesses,  and' to  witness  nothing  but  Egyp- 
tian ceremonies. 

Aida  was  composed  by  wish  of  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  and  was  first  performed  in  Cairo, 
in  1872.  The  treatment  of  Egyptian  affairs 
was  one  of  the  chief  conditions  imposed.  The 
subject-matter  of  the  opera  was  originally 
written  in  prose  by  a  learned  Egyptian.  Verdi 
has  displayed  great  skill  in  giving  his  music 
the  national  coloring.  In  this  he  has  been 
.moderate  and  characteristic.  The  dances  and 
temple  songs  have  the  peculiar,  whimpering 
melody  of  the  Orientals,  with  its  predominant 
fourths  and  scanty  sixths,  its  meagre  harmony 
and  simple,  quaint  orchestration.  Two  orig- 
inal Egyptian  melodies  are  employed  in  the 
first  finale  :  in  the  song  of  the  priestesses  with 
harp  accompaniment,  and  in  the  dance  mel- 
ody in  E-flat,  performed  with  three  flutes.  A 
genuine  master-hand  is  seen  in  the  ingenious 
and  charming  handling  of  these  two  national 
motiven. 

We  have,  now-a-days,  plenty  of  foreign  local 
coloring,  but  Verdi  excels  in  his  sense  of 
musical  beauty  by  which  he  assigns  these 
peculiarities  to  their  proi^er,  i.  e.,  to  a  sub- 
ordinate place.  He  does  not  present  the- 
Orient  to  us  with  photographic  accuracy,  but 
gives  us  an  idealization  through  the  grace  and 
richness  of  our  modern  western  European 
harmony.  Verdi,  who  hitherto  has  shown 
no  liking  for  local  musical  colors,  but  always 
remained  Italian  in  his  music,  shows  in  Aida, 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  is  also  master  of 
this  foreign  field.  Yet,  after  all,  the  Egyptian 
garb  in  Aida  hinders  the  full  display  of  his 
talent.  If  he  would  use  the  same  energy, 
the  same  creative  faculty,  and  the  same  fidel- 
ity, now,  in  composing  an  opera  from  Roman 
material,  and  with  variegated  treatment,  he 
would,  without  doubt,  surpass  Aida  and  all 
of  his  other  former  works. 

All  of  Aida's  outer,  strange  splendor  is, 
however,  of  minor  importance  compared  with 
the  luxurious  charm  of  its  melodies,  the  dra- 
matic force  of  its  rhythm  and  the  warm  cur- 
rent of  feeling  which  flows  through  the  entire 
music.     Think,  for  example,  of  Aida's  beau- 


tiful and  fervent,  "And,  my  love,  must  I  for- 
get it?"  of  Amneris's  splendid  theme  in  D- 
flat,  "No,  you  will  live,  joined  to  me  in  love"  ; 
of  the  touching,  revealing  close  of  the  final 
duet,  "  Farewell,  0  earth  !  "  and  of  many 
other  similar  passages. 

It  is  remarkable  and  3'et  just  that  Aida, 
the  latest  production  of  a  sexagenarian  who 
has  long  since  reached  the  height  of  his  fame, 
should  be  praised  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
progress  the  author  has  made.  In  truth,  there 
are  in  Aida  a  dramatic  faithfulness,  an  in- 
dustry in  the  technical  elaboration,  and,  more 
than  all,  a  nobleness  and  unity  of  style,  which, 
coming  from  the  composer  of  JErnani,  are  in- 
deed surprising.  The  German  critic,  who,  as 
a  rule,  is  almost  hostile  to  Italian  opera,  is 
most  happily  set  to  rights  by  these  superior 
features  of  Aida.  Perhajis  they  force  him 
to  admit  that  a  composer  who  now,  in  old  age, 
reaps  and  deserves  such  praise  certainly  could 
not  formerlj'  have  been  entirelj'  worthless, 
as  some  harsh  critics  have  piainted  him  for 
twenty-five  years  past.  It  may  be  said  that 
in  Aida  Verdi  has  become  another  person 
completely,  that  his  identity  is  lost ;  but  this 
is  an  error  which  can  be  made  only  bj^  those 
who  do  not  know  his  former  operas.  Al- 
though he  did  not  have  the  desired  degree  of 
culture  and  development,  yet  Verdi  possessed 
great  dramatic  talent  from  the  start,  like  many 
other  of  his  celebrated  and  uncelebrated  coun- 
trymen. While  Rossini,  the  genial  buffoon, 
clings  to  the  historical  customs  of  the  Italians, 
of  composing  charming  melodies  for  their  own 
sake,  regardless  of  their  adaptation  to  the 
subject  (so  that  even  his  serious  operas,  with 
the  exception  of  Tell,  are  only  concertante 
comedy  music),  Verdi,  who  has  none  of  Rossi- 
ni's grace  and  humor,  has  seldom  comj)osed  a 
melody  which  lacked  passionate,  dramatic 
force.  The  criticism  must  be  made  on  e^•e!•y 
one  of  Verdi's  ojseras  (and  it  has  been  done 
indefatigably)  that  a  great  deal  of  coarseness 
crops  out  near  beautiful  and  affecting  pas- 
sages ;  yet  justice  requires  that  we  dii'ect  our 
attention  to  the  great  dramatic  talent  and 
fertile  creation  which  are  manifested  among 
these  very  crudities. 

In  Don  Carlos  and  in  Aida,  A'erdi  has  dis- 
played the  same  artistic  scrupulousness  in 
returning  to  groat  simplicity  and  quiet  ex- 
pression. Discarding  all  outward  considera- 
tions for  the  pretensions  of  the  singers  and 
for  popular  applause,  he  this  time  follows 
only  his  best  and  recently  matured  judgment. 
He  has  not  thought  of  transient  success  alone, 
but  of  "immortality,"  as  it  is  flatteringly 
called  when  a  work  has  a  relatively  long  life. 
In  this  latest  production  appear  the  passionate 
eloquence  and  dramatic  power  which  charac- 
terize his  previous  operas,  —  artistically  inter- 
woven, refined,  in  a  sort  of  iestlietic  cathai- 
sis.  Nevertheless,  it  is  fully  and  genuinely 
Verdi.  An  imitation  of  Wagner,  as  many 
critics  have  asserted,  is  out  of  the  question. 
True,  Verdi,  like  every  other  modern  opieratic 
composer  of  intelligence,  is  indebted  to  AVag- 
ner  for  important  innovations ;  but  in  Aida 
there  is  not  a  single  measure  which  the  Italian 
owes  to  the  German.  If  Aida  be  called 
Wagnerish,   so    must    also   Gounod's    Romeo 
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and  Ambroise  Thomas's  Hamlet,  because  they 
depart  from  the  old  models,  follow  the  words 
with  more  accuracy,  give  greater  prominence 
to  the  orchestra,  and  adopt  certain  insti'u- 
mental  effects  which  liave  become  customary 
since  the  production  of  TannhSuser.  Verdi, 
like  Gounod  and  Thomas,  has  not  refused, 
narrow-mindedly,  to  profit  by  the  modern 
development  of  music.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has,  without  injury  to  his  individuality  (which 
indeed  has  been  given  long  since  a  public 
stamp),  made  use  of  the  best,  or  what  for 
him  were  the  most  available  features  of  those 
dramatic  reforms  which,  foreshadowed  or  in- 
itiated by  "Weber  and  Meyerbeer,  have  been 
methodically  carried  on  by  Wagner.  Besides, 
whenever  Wagner's  influence  is  manifested  in 
an  Italian  or  a  Frenchman,  it  is  only  the  in- 
fluence of  his  earlier  style,  particularly  that 
of  Tannhauser,  which  still  passes  for  half 
orthodox.  Of  the  distinct,  later  phase  of 
Wagner's  dramatic  music,  begun  in  Tristan. 
continued  in  the  Ileistersinger,  and  culminated 
in  the  Ming  des  Niheliingen,  —  of  this  collo- 
quial, declamatory  song  about  the  endless 
melody  of  an  insatiable  orchestra,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  either  in  Aida,  or  in  any 
other  Italian  or  French  ojjera. 

The  expressive  melody  of  the  singing  voices 
predominates  over  everything  in  Aida ;  the 
song  does  not  follow  so  much  the  literal  words 
as  it  does  the  significance  of  the  situation ; 
wherever  dramatic  continuity  requires  it,  the 
form  is  freely  handled,  and  this,  too,  by  pre- 
serving the  harmony  between  the  romanza 
and  the  duets,  trios,  and  recitatives.  Dra- 
matic law  rules  in  the  entire  composition,  like 
an  invisible  church,  yet  its  visible  head  from 
beginning  to  end  is  musical  beauty.  In  short, 
it  affords  pleasure  to  see  how  a  man  of  Verdi's 
genial  talents  has  produced  such  a  beautiful 
opera,  wliich  has  for  its  foundation  the  repul- 
sive and  dissolute  customs  of  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  village  of  Busseto,  duchy  of  Parma, 
Italy,  Guiseppe  Verdi  was  born,  Oct.  9th,  1814. 
The  local  organist  gave  the  boy  his  first  musi- 
cal instruction,  which  could  hardly  have  gone 
beyond  the  most  necessary  rudiments.  Verdi, 
when  nineteen  years  old,  felt  the  defectiveness 
of  his  musical  schooling  and  was  eager  for  bet- 
ter opportunities,  such  as  are,  as  a  rule,  obtain- 
able only  in  large  cities.  His  family  being 
poor,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  out  his  plans 
only  through  the  generosity  of  a  neighbor, 
Barezzi,  and,  in  183.3  he  went  to  Milan,  but 
was  refused  admittance  to  the  conservatory. 
The  reason  for  his  refusal  (which  has  been 
V)itter]y  enough  repented  of),  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  Fetis,  in  his  "  Musi- 
cal Lexicon,"  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  direc- 
tor of  the  conservatory,  Francesco  Basili,  one 
of  the  last  strictly  .schooled  masters  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  saw  nothing  in  Verdi's  outer 
appearance  to  indicate  a  successful  artistic 
future.  "It  is  evident,"  adds  Fetis,  "that 
never  was  the  phy.siognomy  of  a  composer 
less  a  revealer  of  talent."  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  a  person's  talent  is  not  rated  by  his 
face,  it  seems  to  me  that  \'crdi's  ph^'siognomy, 
is  this  respect,  was  mo.st  unjustly  judged.  It 
is  sad,  immovable,  yet  anything  but  expres- 
sionless or   uninteresting.     When   I  had  the 


honor  of  forming  his  acquaintance  in  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  London,  a  few  years  ago, 
his  earnest,  quiet  (if  not  too  amiable)  manner 
made  a  favorable  impression.  '  However  it  may 
be,  Verdi  was  not  admitted  to  the  conserva- 
tory ;  he  was  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
teachings  of  Lavigna,  the  leader  of  the  theatre 
orchestra;  but  under  this  teacher's  thoroughly 
practical  guidance,  and  in  sjjite  of  Maestro 
Basili,  he  soon  realized  enough  from  his  music 
to  buy  a  number  of  extensive  and  valuable 
estates  in  Busseto,  where  he  now  lives  in  the 
full  employment  of  his  good  fortune. 

His  beautiful  villa  at  Busseto,  is  known 
among  the  people  as  La  villa  del  professore 
Verdi.  Every  peasant  for  miles  around  can 
direct  the  stranger  to  the  charming  chateau 
and  tell  whether  Verdi  is  at  home  or  not. 
Here  the  composer  rests  from  his  labors  and 
triumj)hs.  With  a  gun  over  his  shoulder  or 
a  book  in  his  hand  he  loanis  about,  calling 
upon  his  nimiei'ous  tenants  and  discussing 
with  them  the  details  of  their  work.  Ilerr 
Escudier,  Verdi's  publisher  and  most  enthusi- 
astic admirer,  has  written  a  description  of  his 
country  life.  According  to  him,  Verdi  has  as 
much  knowledge  of  farming  as  of  harmony 
(happy  fields!)  The  farmers  worship  him 
and  manifest  their  attachment  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  In  the  evening,  when  he  and  his  wife 
walk  out,  the  peasants  assemble  and  welcome 
them  with  choruses  from  his  operas.  He 
seems  to  be  constantly  surrounded  by  fervent 
adoration.  Two  original  types  are  his  father- 
in-law  and  his  valet.  Papa  Antonio  can  never 
hear  of  him  or  his  music  without  cr_ying,  and 
he  preserves  as  a  sacred  relic  the  first  musical 
scribblings  of  his  son-in-law.  Love  of  music 
changed  Servant  Luigi's  vocation  from  that  of 
hackman.  Verdi  is  "his  god,"  and  whoever 
delights  in  the  productions  of  Rossini,  Bellini, 
or  Donizetti  is  to  him  "a  cretin." 

Verdi  is  at  home  in  the  literature  of  all 
nations,  and  is  conversant  with  all  the  great 
political,  social  and  scientific  questions  of  the 
day.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  Italian 
parliament  simply  as  an  "incomparable  pat- 
riot," which  seems  all  the  more  strange  be- 
cause he  has  never  spoken  a  word  in  the 
chamber.  Yet  his  name  is  not  without  politi- 
cal significance ;  the  opposition  party  used  it 
as  a  harmless  mask  in  the  form  of  an  anagram. 
When  the  cry  Vivi  I'  Italia .'  was  stopped  in 
Lombardy,  Eome,  Tuscany,  and  Najjles,  the 
people  shouted  Viva  Verdi!  The  name  of 
Verdi  was  indicated  as  follows : 

Vittore  Emmanuele  Re  d'   Jtalia. 

This  mysterious  inscrijition  is  still  on  the 
walls  of  many  public  buildings  whose  occu- 
pants have  thought  of  nothing  less  than  of 
Verdi  and  his  operas. 


OLE  BULL. 

[Tr.'inslated  from  AfLenpoHten]. 
....  Olfc  Dorneman  Bull  was  born  in  Bergen 
tlie  .5th  February,  1810,  and  was  the  son  of 
Johan  Storm  Bull,  an  apothecary  of  Bergen,  and 
his  wife,  Anna  Dorthea  Bull,  born  Geelmuydon. 
Ju.st  at  that  time  Bergen  held  a  prominent  social 
po.sition.  It  liad  many  good  old  families  en- 
gaged in  trade,  with  an  inheritance  of  culture 
and  a  lively  interest  in  inlellectual  and  rclined 
pleasure,  and  the  social  life  of  tho.se  days  stood 


far  above  what  the  tradesmen's  families  of  our 
time  regard  as  the  acme  of  convivial  enjoyment. 
Their  exuberant  mirth  might  often  break  out  in 
drinking  songs,  and  ringing  choruses,  but  it  was 
in  an  amiable  and  harmless  spirit,  and  always 
associated  with  a  desire  and  an  effort  to  devote 
their  friendly  gatherings  to  higher  ends ;  private 
theatricals  and  musical  entertainments  belonged 
to  the  order  of  the  day. 

These  two  tastes  were  represented  in  botli  the  - 
Bull  and  Geelmuyden  families,  and  especially 
was  "  Uncle  Jens  "  (Geelmuyden)  an  ardent  quar- 
tet man,  at  whose  house  Mozart's,  Haydn's,  and 
others'  quartets  were  constantly  well  played. 
The  little  Ole  Bull  had  inherited  the  talent,  but 
he  began  in  a  modest  way.  When  lie  was  three 
or  four  years  old  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with  two 
chips,  representing  fiddle  and  bow,  but  on  these 
he  scraped  indefatigably,  as  seated  in  a  corner 
he  hummed  a  tune.  Uncle  Jens  thought  the  boy 
might  have  a  little  better  violin,  so  he  took  out  of 
his  store  a  Nuremberg  fiddle  with  "  real  strings," 
and  on  these  the  talented  little  fellow  soon  learned 
to  coax  the  tunes  he  had  heard  others  play. 

His  schooling  did  not  amount  to  much,  but  he 
made  progress  in  playing,  and  at  seven  and  eight 
years  old  he  enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  present 
at  Uncle  Jens's  to  hear  "  the  quartet." 

It  happened  to  be  just  his  eighth  birthday 
when  he  showed  what  he  had  been  teaching  him- 
self in  secret.  The  Quartet  was  assembled  at 
Uncle  Jens's,  and  the  first  violin,  "Kammermu- 
sikus  "  (Royal  Musician)  Poulsen  had  been  drink- 
ing so  much  that  he  was  not  to  be  relied  on.  So 
Uncle  Jens  said  in  fun  that  Ole  might  play,  and 
this  he  did,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  so  credi- 
tably, that  the  reward  was  a  new  violin  from 
Uncle  Jens. 

Ole  Bull  still  continued  his  self-instruction  until 
1822,  when  for  the  first  time  he  had  regular  les- 
sons from  a  clever  Swedish  violinist,  Lundholm, 
who  at  that  time  came  to  settle  in  Bergen.  He 
then  made  remarkable  progress,  and  learned  to 
play  very  difllcult  pieces. 

At  school  he  was  an  indifferent  pupil,  and  when 
he  came  to  Ghristiania  in  1828,  to  pass  his  exam- 
ination at  the  University,  he  was  rejected  on 
Latin  composition  —  fortunately,  we  must  add. 

In  the  meantime,  some  musical  occupation  was 
found  for  him  when  Waldemar  Trane,  leader  of 
the  orchestra  at  the  theatre,  became  so  ill  that  it 
was  necessary  to  put  another  in  his  place,  and 
Ole  Bull  secured  it.  But  now  a  stronger  desire 
was  aroused  in  him,  the  desire  to  become  an 
artist,  to  come  out  in  the  world,  to  learn  and  hear 
and  work  with  all  his  might.  He  must  go  to 
Spohr,  who  then  stood  first  in  the  estimation  of 
our  musical  circles. 

The  19th  of  May,  1829,  he  started  with  very 
little  money  in  his  pocket,  but  all  his  artist's 
courage  in  his  breast.  He  found  Spohr,  but  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  two  natures,  so  diamet- 
rically opposed,  could  find  no  attraction  in  each 
other.  Spohr,  a  virtuoso  and  composer,  strict, 
formal,  classically  severe  in  form,  could  not  har- 
monize with  the  eccentric,  bizarre,  original  Bull, 
and  vice  versa.  After  several  fruitless  attempts 
to  accomplish  something  in  Germany,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  home  again. 

lie  made  his  next  appearance  as  leader  of  the 
orchestra  in  Christiania,  but  in  1830  he  went  to 
Trondtjem  and  Ihu-gen  to  give  concerts,  and  in 
Bergen  directed  the  "Harmony."  By  these 
means  he  earned  money  enough  to  set  out  on  the 
longeil-for  journey  to  Paris. 

Here  his  struggles  began  in  earnest.  No  recom- 
mendations were  of  any  avail,  no  one  would  help 
him,  and  we  all  know  what  it  means  to  be  living 
on  scanty  traveling  funds.  As  a  final  blow,  he 
was  robbed  of  the  last  money  he  h.ad,  his  violin, 
and  everything  except  his  clothes.     It  was  difii- 
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cult  for  him  to  obtain  credit  for  his  lodging,  and 
he  was  exposed  to  annoyances  of  all  kinds. 

To  this  epoch  in  his  life  belongs  the  oft-told 
anecdote  of  how,  just  as  he  was  casting  longing 
eyes  on  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  he  was  enticed 
into  a  gaming-house,  where  he  put  up  his  last 
five  francs  and  won,  but,  owing  to  his  indistinct 
pronunciation  of  the  language,  instead  of  five, 
he  carried  off  a  hundred  francs. 

His  affairs  were  now  at  a  standstill,  when,  by 
chance,  he  was  heard  by  the  Duke  of  Montebello 
in  a  drawing-room,  where  he  was  trying  some 
manufacturer's  violins.  By  the  aid  of  the  Duke's 
recommendation  he  was  able  to  give  a  concert, 
and  with  the  proceeds  he  started  on  a  concerting 
tour  wliich  took  him  down  into  Italy.  Here,  at 
last,  his  star  was  to  rise,  and  this  episode  de- 
serves to  be  related  in  the  words  of  Wergeland's 
Biography. 

He  had  arrived  in  Bologna.  Here  the  violinist, 
Beriot,  and  the  singer,  Malibran,  were  engaged 
for  the  season  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  ;  but 
just  before  one  of  the  concerts,  both  suddenly 
became  "  indisposed,"  on  account  of  some  un- 
certainty in  regard  to  their  salary. 

This  threw  the  director  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  Marchese  di  Zampieri,  into  the  greatest 
perplexity.  Just  then,  towards  evening  one  day, 
the  well-known  singer,  Madame  Colbrau,  (after- 
wards married  to  Kossini),  in  passing  by  Casa 
Soldati,  a  low  inn  for  soldiers,  vetturini  and  mule- 
teers, heard  through  an  open  window  some  wonder- 
ful bars  of  music  on  an  instrument  which  she  did 
not  seem  to  recognize.  It  was  Bull.  In  his 
white- washed  garret  in  this  miserable  inn,  to 
which  he  had  been  driven  two  weeks  earlier  by 
the  faithlessness  of  some  one  who  had  borrowed 
money  of  him,  while  the  whole  town  was  only 
talking  of  Beriot,  Malibran  and  Colbran,  he  had 
written  his  first  important  composition,  his  "  Con- 
certo in  A-major ;  but,  unacijuaiated  with  the  rules 
of  art  necessary  for  its  transference  to  paper,  he 
was  sitting  by  the  open  window  playing  over  the 
airs.     The  singer  stood  listening  a  long  time. 

"  It  must  be  a  violin ;  but  a  divine  one.  That 
makes  up  for  Malibran  and  Beriot.  Off  to  Zam- 
pieri." 

In  the  evening  near  ten  o'clock,  when  Bull, 
hungry  and  ill,  had  been  in  bed  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  a  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door.  "  Cos- 
petto  di  Bacco,  what  stairs  !  "  It  was  Zampieri 
himself,  the  most  musical  of  all  Italy's  nobili,  re- 
nowned from  Mont  Cenis  to  Cape  Spartivento. 
Bull  must  get  up  and  improvise.  Pie  was  the  man 
for  it !  Leave  Malibran  to  her  migraine  and  good- 
ness knows  what.  Not  only  was  he  dragged  up, 
but  off  to  the  theatre  at  once  with  Zampieri, 
where  he  found  a  brilliant  assembly,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  himself,  and  Beriot,  with  Us 
hand  hypocritically  bound  up  in  a  handkerchief. 
All  were  transported  with  Bull.  He  took  his  cour- 
age in  his  hands,  and  begged  the  ladies  for  subjects. 
The  wife  of  Prince  Carlo  Poniatowsky  cave  him 
one  from  "  Norma,"  two  other  ladies,  one  from 
"  The  Siege  of  Corinth,"  and  one  from  "  Capuletti 
and  Montecehi."  At  the  closing  strains,  he  was 
covered  with  flowers  by  the  euraptured  ladies; 
Zampieri,  Beriot,  and  the  whole  company  com- 
plimented him.  It  was  a  trouvaille.  He  was  to 
have  the  assistance  of  the  whole  company  at  a 
concert  of  his  own,  if  he  would  first  prive  his 
assistance  at  one  already  announced  ;  the  society 
would  subscribe  for  sixty  tickets.  Emilio  Loup, 
(a  Swiss)  who  owned  a  laVge  theatre,  placed  it  at 
his  disposal  together  with  the  orchestra,  and  one 
private  individual  alone  took  a  hundred  tickets. 
Ah  ca  ira!  Now  Fortune's  wheel  had  turned. 
The  Fates  seemed  to  have  reeled  off  their  black 
thi-eads  and  begun  to  spin  new  and  shining  ones. 
He  played  at  the  Society's  concert,  and  gave  one 
for  himself  at  Loup's.     After  the  latter  he  was 


complimented  by  a  torch-light  procession  and  ap- 
pointed honorary  member  of  the  first  class  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  Ca  ira  !  This  was  only  a 
beginning;  it  was  Bull's  real  beginning. 

From  this  time  he  went  on  with  giant  strides, 
giving  concerts  in  numerous  cities,  until  in  1835 
he  appeared  at  the  opera  in  Paris.  On  this  occa- 
sion a  piquant  feuilleton  of  Jirles  Janin  effected 
miracles,  as  once  before  at  Kachel's  debut  at  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais  ;  and  all  the  concert-halls  in  the 
country  were  now  open  to  him.  .  After  marrying 
in  Paris,  Alexandrine  Felicite  Villeminot,  to 
whom  he  had  become  engaged  in  his  days  of 
suffering,  he  started  on  his  musical  tours.  First 
he  visited  England;  afterwards,  in  1837,  Brussels, 
Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Schwerin,  Kdnigsberg,  Riga, 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  everywhere 
achieved  a  brilliant  success.  From  Moscow  he 
was  called  home  by  the  news  of  his  father's  death. 
Passing  through  Finland,  in  whose  principal 
towns  he  made  his  appearance,  and  Stockholm, 
where  he  was  heard  five  times,  he  retui-ned  to 
Christiania  in  July,  1838.  He  was  received  by 
his  countrymen  with  the  enthusiasm  and  distinc- 
tion to  which  he  was  entitled  by  the  glory  he  had 
won  for  his  native  land.  He  did  not  remain  long 
at  home,  but  started  on  a  new  artist's  journey, 
giving  concerts  in  Denmark,  in  several  cities  of 
Germany,  in  Bohemia,  Vienna,  Paris,  England, 
and  Russia.  In  1841,  he  took  up  his  residence 
with  his  family  at  Valestrand,  a  paternal  couutry- 
seat  near  Bergen,  remaining  there  until  the  follow- 
ing summer,  when  he  moved  to  Christiania,  whence 
in  1842-1843  he  made  short  musical  tours  to 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  From  1844 
to  1846,  he  played  in  America,  where,  owing  to 
his  eccentricities  as  an  artist,  to  which  he  there 
gave  full  rein,  he  reaped  gold  and  laurels  in 
abundance.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where, 
after  tlje  revolution  of  F^ebruary,  1848,  he  gave 
a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded,  and  the 
same  year  he  returned  through  Belgium  to  Nor- 
way. Here  he  gave  many  concerts  under  storms 
of  applause,  and  in  1849,  took  under  his  protec- 
tion the  well-known  Thorgeir  Audunssdn  (the 
miller-boy),  whom  he  assisted  so  far  that  he  was 
able  to  give  concerts  in  several  towns. 

At  that  time  a  new  national  life  was  unfolding 
through  the.  presence  among  us  of  such  artists  as 
Tidemand,  Gude  and  others,  driven  home  by  the 
disturbances  abroad.  The  strong  influence  which 
our  people  in  their  daily  lives  and  the  colony  of 
artists  now  settled  among  them  exerted  on  each 
other,  called  forth  an  inspiration,  which  marks  an 
era  in  the  history  of  our  art  and  literature,  and  it 
is  no  more  to  be  wondered  at  that  Ole  Bull  was 
affected  b3'  this  revival,  than  that  a  man  with 
his  energy  and  world-wide  reputation  was  com- 
pelled to  find  listeners  to  his  ideas. 

He  had  now  become  a  wealthy  man,  and  he 
wished  to  devote  jjart  of  his  fortune  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Norwegian  theatre.  This  plan  he 
carried  out  in  his  native  town  of  Bergen,  where 
a  national  theatre  was  opened  on  the  second  of 
January,  1850,  and  called  into  existence  such 
actors  as  Johannes  Brun,  Fru  Brun,  Fru  Wolff 
and  others. 

He  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  this  enter- 
prise, but  fell  into  disputes  with  the  authorities 
on  the  employment  of  the  funds,  for  of  course  he 
had  not  the  capacity  for  occupying  himself  with 
the  details  of  such  an  institution,  and  conse- 
quently it  soon  found  its  way  into  other  hands, 
but  existed !  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Ole 
Bull,  by  his  energetic,  patriotic  grasp,  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  national  edifice  we  are  now 
raising;  for  in  the  theatre  of  Bergen  lay  the  germ, 
and  thence  proceeded  the  impulse  to  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  other  respects  for  national  dra- 
matic art.  Therefore  Ole  Bull's  name  will  always 
be  associated  with  the  history  of  our  theatre,  and 


take  its  place  among  the  most  prominent  names  ; 
for  although  his  theatre  was  closed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  }-ears,  it  lived  in  a  new  form  in  Chris- 
tiania, and  is  now  reopened  in  Bergen,  where, 
however,  they  cling  so  strongly  to  all  Danish 
traditions  —  spite  of  much  external  Norwegian- 
ism  —  that  the  very  question  of  a  national  theatre 
becomes  doubtful  just  where  dramatic  talent  and 
other  necessary  conditions  are  most  readily  found. 

After  placing  his  theatre  in  other  liands,  Bull 
made  a  short  professional  journey  to  Denmark 
and  Germany,  after  which,  in  1852,  he  started  for 
America,  where  he  hoped  to  found  a  distinctly 
Norwegian  colony  ("Oleana").  He  purchased 
in  Pennsylvania  a  large  lot  of  land,  of  a  man  who 
did  not  own  it,  and  as  the  business  turned  out  un- 
fortunately in  other  respects,  he  lost  in  it  nearly 
all  his  fortune.     In  1857  he  returned  to  Norway. 

In  18G0  he  again  started  on  professional  jour- 
neys to  Sweden  and  Russia.  In  1863  he  labored, 
but  without  success,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Norwegian  Academy  of  Music  in  Christiania.  A 
couple  of  years  later,  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  again  went  to  America,  and  from  this  time 
made  his  home  there,  returning  to  spend  the  sum- 
mers in  his  native  land,  where  he  owned  a  beau- 
tiful villa  on  Lysden,  near  Bergen.  A  few  jears 
ago  he  married  an  American  lady,  Sara  Thorpe. 

As  an  artist,  Ole  Bull  bore  the  stamp  of  his 
time,  an  era  of  virtuosi.  Then  all  that  was  inge- 
nious, piquant  and  eccentric,  combined  with  melt- 
ing harmony,  was  in  high  favor,  and  called  forth 
a  special  execution.  Taking  this  into  considera- 
tion. Bull  was  the  foremost  of  his  time,  and  one 
could  not  but  be  carried  away  b\'  his  indisputable 
genius.  But  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  other  qualifications  are  now  demanded. 
Paganini  would  certainly  no  longer  awaken  the 
same  astonishment  as  when  he  was  at  the  zenith 
of  his  fame.  Execution  has  won  still  greater 
triumphs  since  those  days,  and  such  men  as 
Joachim,  Laub,  Wilhelmj,  Wieniawski  and  Sara- 
sate  are  also  in  that  respect  the  exponents  of  a  far 
higher  school  of  art  than  the  Paganini,  to  which 
Ole  Bull  belongs.  As  regards  Bull,  perhaps  the 
foundation  of  his  art  rested  a  little  too  much  on 
self-instruction.  In  other  respects,  too,  the  times 
have  changed.  We  demand  now  a.  deep  insight 
into  the  thoughts  of  the  composer,  rather  than  a 
brilliant  exhibition  of  individual  genius.  Ole 
Bull's  repertoire  was  therefore  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  modern  virtuoso.  He  played,  for  the 
most  part,  such  pieces  of  his  own  and  others  as 
gave  opportunity  for  a  sort  of  instrumental  fire- 
works, composed  of  enticing  and  bizarre  conceits. 

This  the  critic  must  say  in  the  interests  of  truth 
and  justice;  but  Ictus  not  forget  that  the  artist 
too  is  "enfant  de  son  siecle."  If  we  keep  this  in 
mind,  as  well  as  the  undreamed-of  life  to  which 
his  violin  awakened  Norwegian  airs  for  us,  and 
the  brilliant  genius  with  which  it  gave  utterance 
to  his  virtues  and  his  faults,  our  nation  will  always 
have  a  right  to  reckon  him  among  its  great  men, 
among  those  richly-endowed  natures  who  have 
shed  a  lustre  on  their  native  land. 

His  own  compositions  —  apart  from  the  few 
delicious  airs  we  owe  to  his  rich  imagination  — 
must  for  the  most  part  be  regardeil  as  a  sort  of  pot- 
pourris, freely  treated.  Bull  was  neither  adapted 
by  nature,  nor  theoretically  educated  to  be  a  com- 
poser in  the  proper  sense.  His  most  important 
pieces  are,  "  Norges  Fjelde,"  "  Concerto  in  A- 
major,"  "  Polacca  Guerricra,"  and  "  The  Taran- 
tella." His  study  of  the  construction  of  the  violin 
is  well  worth  attention.  Such  men  as  Vuillaume 
listened  to  his  opinions  with  profound  interest, 
thougli  they  could  not  always  find  a  place  in  the 
system  of  the  practical  instrument-maker;  but  it 
will  surprise  us  if  his  idea  for  a  new  pianoforte, 
whose  principles  undoubtedly  rest  on  the  primary 
laws  of  acoustics,  does  not  sometime  win  acknowl- 
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edgment,  though  it  may  be  carried  out  in  an- 
other and  better  form  tlian  proposed  by  liim. 

Takea  all  in  all,  Ole  Bull  was  a  remarkably 
gifted  man,  an  original  and  talented  nature,  with 
sun-spots,  it  may  be,_but  likewise  rays  of  dazzling 
brightness.  Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he 
was  too  apt  to  rush  heedlessly  on,  relying  on 
"  Providence  "  and  his  own  genius  to  keep  him 
up,  and  perhaps  with  too  little  faith  in  the  great 
power  of  training  in  art :  but  this  genius  was  really 
so  rich,  that  it  bore  him  up  many  a  time  when 
others  would  have  been  lost  without  the  guidance 
of  discipline. 

One- thing  is  certain ;  at  the  news  of  his  death, 
only  the  picture  of  the  brilliant  and  patriotic 
artist,  always  so  zealous  for  the  honor  and  reputa- 
tion of  Norway,  stands  before  our  minds,  and  a 
sympathetic  chord  is  struck,  wherever  Norwegians 
are  found.  With  all  critical  reservations,  we 
cannot  deny  that  Ole  Bull's  name  and  personality 
had  grown  together  with  our  national  conscious- 
ness. 

Nor  can  we  close  these  lines  without  e.xpressing 
our  joy  that  he  died  in  his  own  land,  and  here  his 
remains  are  laid. 


On  the  last  day  of  his  life,  as  he  opened  his 
eyes  in  the  morning,  he  stretched  out  his  hands 
to  heaven,  exclaiming.  "INIin  Gud,  jeg  takker 
dig!"  ("My  God,  I  thank  Thee!")  A  short 
time  after,  when  the  physician  informed  him  that 
his  end  was  near,  he  took  an  affectionate  farewell 
of  those  around  him.  They  describe  him  as  calm 
and  composed  in  mind,  although  not  quite  with- 
out hope  of  recover)'.  He  smiled  to  them  as  he 
looked  at  the  roses  and  the  heather  in  blossom, 
which  they  constantly  brought  him.  As  he  felt 
death  approaching,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  hear 
Mozart's  Requiem,  and  listened  with  folded  hands, 
while  his  wife  played  it  through  several  times. 
As  the  notes  died  away,  the  change  came  over 
him  which  announces  final  dissolution.  Ole  Bull 
breathed  his  last  on  the  1 7th  of  August,  at  noon. 
On  the  23d,  he  was  buried  in  Bergen. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Ole  Bull's 
family  friends  and  other  guests,  among  whom  were 
the  -Governor  of  the  district,  the  Burgomaster, 
etc.,  proceeded  to  Lysd,  on  the  steamer  "  Kong 
Sverre."  In  the  concert-hall,  the  rector  of  Fane 
and  others,  addressed  their  last  thanks  and  fare- 
well to  the  deceased,  a  simple  and  aifecting 
ceremony.  The  casket,  covered  with  ilowers, 
among  which  lay  a  violin  made  of  flowers  and 
moss,  by  ladies  of  Bergen,  was  carried  on  board  by 
peasants.  The  composer,  Edward  Grieg,  bore 
the  gold  crown  from  San  Francisco,  and  Dr.  Dan- 
ielsen  the  orders  of  the  deceased.  At  "  Krarven  " 
the  "  Kong  Sverre  "  was  met  by  fourteen  steamers, 
which  escorted  it  in  two  lines  to  Molo.  A  salute 
was  given  from  the  steamers  and  fortress.  At 
Xordnaes  Point,  a  grand  procession  of  five  thou- 
sand persons  awaited  them.  At  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  steamer  stopped  at  Ilolbergs 
Bridge,  and,  under  minute-shots  from  the  fortifi- 
cations, the  funeral  cortege  passed  by  the  Svane 
apothecary-shop,  Ole  Bull's  birthplace,  which  was 
magnificently  draped  in  mourning,  down  across 
the  market-place,  by  the  bridge,  through  King 
Oscar'.s  Street,  to  tlie  cemetery,  where  Hector 
Walnum  conducted  tlio-funeral  ceremonies.  These 
were  followed  by  a  speecli  from  Bjdrnstjerne 
Bjomson,  which  we  give  below.  Edward  Grieg 
offered  a  laurel  crown  from  Norwegian  musicians, 
and  Bendixen  one  from  the  National  I'heatrc  of 
Bergen,  'i'lie  weather  was  magnificent,  and  the 
procession  of  immense  length.  It  was  a  solemn  and 
affecting  national  fete,  in  which  twenty  thousand 
peo).le  joined.  Flags  draped  with  black  wtfrc 
displayed  over  the  whole  bay  and  town.  Tlie 
jjeople  were  all  dre? .icd  in  mourning,  and  steamers 
and  boats  bv  the  handred.     The  King  sent  a  tele- 


gram expressive  of  his  grief  to  the  widow  of  Ole 
Bull. 

Ole  Bull  left  to  the  Bergen  Museum  his  orders, 
set  in  diamonds,  a  silver  music-stand,  which  had 
once  been  precented  to  him  by  the  students  of 
Moscow,  and  a  Hardanger  fiddle,  to  which  he  had 
been  much  attached. 

[A  translation  of  Bjornson's  speecli  at  Ule  Bull's 
funeral  will  follow  in  next  number.] 


ABOUT   OVEETURES.i 

[Concluded  from  page  196.] 

Reference  has  hitherto  been  made  to  the  over- 
ture, only  as  the  introduction  to  an  opera,  oratorio 
or  drama.  The  form  and  name  liav^  been,  how- 
ever, extensively  applied  during  the  present  cen- 
turj-  to  orchestral  pieces  intended  merely  for  con- 
cert use,  sometimes  with  no  special  purpose,  in 
other  instances  bearing  a  specific  title,  indicating 
the  composer's  intention  to  illustrate  some  poeti- 
cal or  legendary  subject.  Formerly  a  symphony, 
or  one  movement  therefrom,  was  entitled  "  Grand 
Overture,"  or  "Overture"  in  the  concert  pro- 
gramme, according  to  whether  the  whole  work  or 
only  a  portion  thereof  was  used.  Thus,  in  the  an- 
nouncements of  Salomon's  London  concerts  (1791 
-4),  Haydn's  Symphonies,  composed  e.xpressly  for 
them,  are  generally  so  described.  Among  special 
examples  of  the  overture,  properly  so  called,  com- 
posed for  independent  performance,  are  Beetho- 
ven's Weilie  des  Hauses,  written  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Josephsstadt  Theatre  in  1822;  Men- 
delssohn's Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Overture 
(intended  at  first  for  concert  use  only,  and  after- 
ward supplemented  by  the  exquisite  stage  music), 
and  the  same  composer's  Hebrides,  Calm  Sea  ^  and 
Prosperous  Voyage,  and  Melusine.  These  overtures 
of  Mendelssohn's  are,  indeed,  unparalleled  in  their 
kind.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  comment 
on  the  wondrous  Shakespearean  prelude  produced 
in  the  composer's  boyhood,  as  a  concert  overture, 
and  in  after  years  associated  with  the  charming 
incidental  music  to  the  drama,  passages  of  the 
overture  occurring  in  the  final  chorus'  of  fairies, 
and  thus  giving  unity  to  the  whole;  nor  will 
musical  readers  require  to  be  reminded  of  the 
rare  poetic  and  dramatic  imagination,. or  the  e.\- 
quisite  skill  by  which  the  sombre  romanticism  of 
Scottish  scenery,  the  contrasted  suggestions  of 
Goethe's  poem,  and  the  grace  and  passion  of  the 
Rhenish  legend,  are  so  happily  illustrated  in  the 
other  overtures  referred  to. 

Schumann's  overtures  of  this  class  ■ —  Bride  of 
Messina,  Festival  Overture,  Julius  C'cesar,  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea  —  though  all  very  interesting, 
are  not  very  important;  but  in  his  Overture  to 
Manfred  he  has  left  one  work  of  the  highest  sig- 
nificance and  power,  which  will  always  maintain 
its  position  in  the  first  rank  of  orchestral  music.^ 
As  the  prelude,  not  to  an  opera,  but  to  the  inci- 
dental music  to  Byron's  tragedy,  this  composition 
does  not  exactly  fall  in  with  either  of  the  classes 
we  have  given.  It  is,  however,  dramatic  and 
romantic  enough  for  any  drama,  and  its  second 
subject  is  a  quotation  from  a  passage  which  occurs 
in  the  jjiece  itself. 

Berlioz's  overture  /.«»•  Francs  .luges,  embodying 
the  idea  of  the  Vehmrjericht,  or  secret  tribunals  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  must  not  be  omitted  from  our 
list,  as  a  work  of  great  length,  great  variety  of 
ideas,  and  imposing  effect. 

The  concert  overtures  of  Sterndale  Bennett 
belong  to  a  similar  high  order  of  imaginative 
tliought,  as  exemplified  in  the  well-known  over- 
tures entitled  Purisina,  The  Naiads,  and  2'he 
Wood  Nymph,  and  that  string  of  musical  pearls, 


the  Fantasia  overture,  illustrating  passages  from 
Paradise  and  the  Peri.  Benedict's  overtures  Der 
Prinz  von  Hamburg  and  Tempest,  Sullivan's  In 
Memoriam  (in  the  climax  of  which  the  orgi»n  is 
introduced),  and  Di  Ballo  (in  dance  rhythms), 
J.  F.  Barnett's  Overture  Syrapihonique,  Cusins'sXcs 
Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,  Cowen's  Festival  Overture, 
Gadsby's  Andromeda,  Pierson's  Faust  and  Romeo 
and  .Juliet,  and  many  more,  are  all  independent 
concert  overtures. 

The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  original 
pieces  for  keyed  instruments.  Thus  we  have 
Bach's  overture  in  the  French  style;  Handel's 
overture  in  the  first  set  of  his  Harpsichord  Suites, 
and  Mozart's  imitation  thereof  among  his  piano- 
forte works.  Each  of  these  is  the  opening  piece 
of  a  series.  Beethoven  has  prefixed  the  word 
"  Overtura  "  to  the  quartet  piece  which  originally 
formed  the  Finale  to  his  B-flat  quartet  (op.  131), 
but  is  now  numbered  separately  as  op.  133;  but 
whether  the  term  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  whole 
piece,  or  only  to  the  twenty-seven  bars  which  in- 
troduce the  fugue,  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us. 

H.  J.  L. 


IMPRESSIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


"From  tlie  article  Ovkbtuuk  in  Grove's  Jjkthnaru  of 
Music  and  Mu/tician/t. 
2  lUculmed  at  .Sea  is  what  is  meant.  —  Ed. 
"  But  not  a  word  about  Oenoveva  ?  —  Ed. 


BOITO'S  "MEFISTOFELE."— HERE  HENSCHEL. - 
SAEA  BERNH-AEDT.— H0LMA2^  HUNT'S  "SHAD- 
OW OF  DEATH." 

'Jhe  Islaxd,  Dec.  10. 
Dear  Me.  Dwight  : 

The  first  production  of  Boito's  opera  "  Mephis- 
topheles  "  has  been  the  most  interesting  event,  so 
far,  of  the  musical  season  in  New  York.  It  has 
proved  attractive  and  successful,  but  not  over- 
whelmingly so.  A  novelty  was  of  course  welcome 
amid  the  old  and  worn  operatic  repertoire,  and 
the  dramatic  foundation  —  Goethe's  "  Faust "  —  of 
this  novelty  is  a  very  popular  one  (in  the  high 
sense  of  popularity).  But  we  may  question 
whether  Boito's  manner  of  treating  it  has  been 
such  as  to  ensure  lasting  success  for  his  work.  It 
lacks  the  vital  element  of  permanent  success, 
originality.  Originality,  almost  invariably  a  fail- 
ure at  first,  almost  as  certainly  succeeds  at  last. 
Boito's  work  was  denounced,  twelve  years  ago,  at 
Milan,  as  "  an  innovation,"  and  its  author  so  dis- 
couraged that  he  half  abandoned  composition 
afterwards,  having  written  (so  far  as  we  are 
aware),  since  that  time,  only  one  opera;  had  the 
judgment  of  his  Milan  critics  been  more  liberal 
and  enlightened,  had  they  been  able  to  discover 
in  "  Mephistopheles  "  talent  endeavoring  to  free 
itself  from  the  old-fashioned  operatic  traditions, 
but  yet  unconscioCisly  entangled  in  the  fetters  of 
Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  Wagner,  he  might  have  felt 
encouraged  to  proceed  on  his  career,  and  would 
have  perhaps  attained,  ere  now,  to  genuine  origin- 
ality. 

In  this  work  Boito  has  not  aimed  at  dramatic 
unity  or  development ;  taking  it  for  granted  that 
every  one  knows  the  story  of  Faust,  he  has  merely 
grouped  together  some  salient  j)oints  of  the  poem, 
and  illustrates  them  by  music,  action,  and  spectac- 
ular display.  The  first  part  or  prologue,  Me- 
phistopheles's  wager  with  the  Deity,  is  I'ather 
symphonic  tlian  dramatic,  and  has  many  fine 
points,  though  the  orchestration  is  sometimes 
coarse.  The  music  of  the  Easter  Sunda)-  scene 
is  displeasing,  noisy,  trivial,  with  only  a  faint  point 
of  light  in  a  rather  pretty  waltz.  But  even 
Auber  has  given  the  sense  of  the  youth,  fresh- 
ness, out-door  hopeful  gayety  of  Easter  Sunday 
better  in  certain  now  hackneyed  choruses  of  Fru 
Diarolo.  The  larghetto  sung  by  Faust  on  re- 
turning to  his  laboratory  is  good  in  its  large, 
expi-essive  phrases ;  better  still  is  the  following 
aria  in  which  Mei)histopheles  declares  himself  as 
a  spiritual    and  intellectual    Nihilist.       But   the 
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heart  of  the  opera  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  garden 
scene,  fine  from  beginning  to  end,  and  rising  to  an 
ecstatic  close.  Again,  in  tlie  Brocken  scene, 
we  liave  "higlilr  intellectual  music"  (without 
heart,  siipernaturalness,  awe-inspiring  power).  It 
is  chiell)'  grotesque,  though  not  without  striking- 
dramatic  movements,  as  for  instance,  the  sud- 
den rush  and  prostration,  and  then  the  hush  of 
the  multitude  before  Mephistopheles.  This  scene 
offers  many  ojiportunities  for  spectacular  display, 
but  they  are  essentially  theatrical,  and  not  novel 
—  the  appearajice,- of  Margaret's  fetch  is  exactly 
like  that  of  the  ghost  of  the  mother  of  J\Iax,  in 
the  Freischiitz,  and  other  effects  are  of  the  tra- 
ditional ballet  type.  There  is  true  music,  again, 
in  the  prison  scene,  expressive  and  dramatic,  with 
a  lovely  duet,  softly  murmured  by  the  lovers,  "  Lon- 
tano,  lontano,"  and  the  act  is  worked  up  to  a  fine 
climax.  A  soft,  harmonious,  illusive  atmosphere, 
similar  to  that  thi-ough  which  Corot  enables  us 
to  behold  Ms  pictorial  groups  and  scenes,  breathes 
from  the  music  of  the  fourth  act ;  if  not  so  lovely 
and  serene  as  that  of  the  Elj-sium  illustrated  by 
Gluck,  it  is  still  charming,  and  lovely  are  the  flow- 
ing phrases  sung  by  Helen  and  Pantalis.  And 
yet,  though  this  pleases  our  fancy,  it  touches  us 
not ;  we  feel  too  well  that  it  is  all  but  a  dream. 
The  epilogue,  too,  is  wearisome ;  in  spite  of  many 
fine  points  in  it,  we  "  assist "  coldly  at  the  struggle 
between  good  and  evil  beside  the  death-bed  of 
Faust. 

The  opera  is  well  presented  on  the  whole.  The 
central  character  is  of  course  Mephistopheles, 
very  well,  if  not  ideally,  represented  b}'  Jv'ovara ; 
in  Faust,  Campanini  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  the  part  does  not  offer  the  same  opportuni- 
ties for  dramatic  passion  as  some  of  the  charac- 
ters he  has  become  identified  with,  such  as  Lohen- 
grin and  Don  Jose.  The  female  characters  are 
secondary  in  this  opera ;  Margaret  is  a  pretty, 
simple,  pleasing,  and  ignorant  peasant  girl,  a 
Margaret  more  true  to  the  life,  no  doubt,  than 
Gounod's  ideal  heroine ;  and  Valleria  was  charm- 
ing and  altogether  satisfactory  in  the  part,  which 
does  not  appear  to  call  for  the  powers  of  a  Nils- 
son,  though  Nilsson  might  invest  it  with  a  conse- 
quence it  does  not  seem  to  possess.  Miss  Gary, 
too,  was  more  than  excellent  as  Martha  and  Pan- 
talis. On  the  wliole,  the  opera  seems  to  have 
awakened  two  sets  of  impressions  after  a  few 
hearings  of  it ;  one  class  of  people  says,  "  yes, 
it  is  very  clever,  yet  rather  wearisome,  though 
showy;  but  it  is  cold,  and,  do  you  think  it  is 
music  ? "  The  second  says,  "  Boito  is  not  a 
prophet,  but  one  of  the  most  gifted  followers  of 
the  modern  school." 

The  other,  and  finer  Faust,  that  of  Berlioz,  is 
renewing  its  tremendous  success  of  last  season, 
under  the  scholarly  and  enthusiastic  leadership 
of  Dr.  Damrosch.  The  part  of  MephistO]>beles 
having  been  found,  on  the  first  performance, 
unsuited  [!  ?]  to  Mr.  Henschel,  has  been  resumed  by 
Mr.  Eemmertz,  who  so  finely  sustained  it  last 
year,  with  a  fire  and  a  power  exceeding  that  dis- 
played by  him,  perhaps,  in  anything  else  he  has 
done.  In  his  recitals,  Mr.  Henschel  will  doubt- 
less justify  the  great  reputation  that  preceded 
him,  though  he  has  not  fulfilled  expectation  in 
liis  Elijah  or  Mephistopheles,  perhaps  only  be- 
cause expectation  was  too  highly  wrought.  In 
Elijah,  very  finely  performed  by  the  Oratorio 
Society  under  Dr.  Damrosch,  Mr.  Henschel 
proved  himseK  a  highly  intelligent  siuo-er,  a 
thorough  musician ;  but  his  vocal  methbd  is  defi- 
cient, and  he  lacks  both  mellow  charm  and  rouoh 
power,  of  voice.  Both  power  and  charm  are 
heard  in  Miss  Drasdil's  fine  and  well-trained 
organ,  hence  her  success  in  the  contralto  music 
of  Elijah  was  greater  than  that  of  Henschel  in 
the  part  of  the  prophet.  And  yet,  when  we 
listen  to  Henschel,  we  feel  how  dependable,  intel- 


ligent, satisfactory  he  is,  and  that  he  does  his 
conscientious  best,  which  is  very  thorough  work- 
manship. We  wait  for  his  Lied  singing,  to  de- 
cide whether  he  possesses  the  power  of  touching, 
charming,  transporting  the  listener. 

Who  shall  dare  to  say  that  no  one  cares  for 
art  in  New  York  V  Immense  audiences  croivd  to 
Mephist02)heles,  Berlioz's  Faiisl,  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah;  yet  audiences  as  immense  crowd  to  see  and 
hear  Mile.  Bernhardt,  especially  at  her  matinees, 
where  ladies  throng  by  hundreds  and  thousands, 
man)'  to  find  no  place  at  all,  many  satisfied  to 
stand  through  the  entu-e  performance.  She  has 
proved  at  great  success ;  a  first  a  swift  disap- 
pointment, at  last,  a  slow  surprise.  A  disap- 
pointment, because  many  people,  unfamiliar  with 
the  progress  of  dramatic  art  in  France  during  the 
past  ten  years,  and  uninterested  in  following  up 
its  manifestations,  have  not  become  acquainted, 
by  report,  with  JMlle.  Bernhardt's  peculiar  style 
of  art,  and  have  therefore  expected  something 
different  —  a  grand,  classic  tragedienne,  in  the 
large,  broad  style ;  and  she  has  since  proved  to 
these  very  people  a  gradual  surprise,  as  they 
slowly  learned  to  admire  and  to  appreciate  —  not 
the  qualities  they  expected,  but  different  ones, 
which  do  not  startle,  but  grow  upon  us.  Grandeur, 
repose,  the  overwhelming  emotion  that  springs 
from  the  depths  of  a  noble  heart,  the  elevated, 
imaginative  power  born  of  the  fervor  of  a  noble 
brain,  the  pathos  of  unconscious  innocence,  the 
impulse  of  unselfish  feeling  —  these  find  no  ade- 
quate representation  in  the  art  of  Mile.  Bern- 
hardt ;  hers  is  not  outdoor,  it  is  indoor  feeling, 
passion,  thought.  But  in  the  expression  of  this 
she  is  supreme,  especially  when  it  is  displayed  in 
such  a  character  as  that  of  Blanclie  de  Chelles  — 
as  Lord  Astley  says  :  "  One  of  those  women,  in- 
teresting products  of  our  excessive  civilization, 
who  are  born  ripe,  so  to  say ;  who,  in  consequence 
of  erroneous  education,  are  tired  of  life  before 
they  have  lived,  and  for  whom  the  forbidden 
fruit,  even  before  they  have  tasted  it,  has  no 
attraction,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  made  attractive  by 
the  addition  of  some  extraordinary  flavor." 

For  Mile.  Bernhardt,  being,  in  herself,  and  in 
her  art,  unique,  shows  at  her  best  in  charac- 
ters of  a  somewhat  abnormal  t}-pe,  such  as 
Blanche  in  Le  Sphinx.  On  seeing  her  at  first  in 
such  a  part,  one  that  is  to  a  certain  degree  repul- 
sive and  unwomanly,  because  heartless,  one  in- 
stinct with  feverish  and  morbid,  not  genuine, 
passion,  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  the  limited  effect 
of  the  character  to  the  actress's  limited  powers, 
especially  when  the  tragic  end  of  Mme.  de 
Chelles  strikes  us,  not  with  pity  and  pathos,  but 
only  with  horror ;  but  after  we  have  witnessed 
other  impersonations,  we  render  justice  to  her 
varied  conception  of  characters  alike  in  their 
type,  and  to  the  refined  art,  the  absence  of  ex- 
aggeration that  withholds  Mile.  Bernhardt  from 
introducing  other  colors  into  each  of  her  per- 
formances than  those  that  properly  belong  to 
each.  She  has  pathos,  passion,  tenderness,  but 
of  a  nature  peculiar  not  only  to  the  singular 
types  of  modern  French  life,  —  Frou-Frou,  Ca- 
mille,  Mme.  de  Chelles,  —  which  she  best  repre- 
sents, but  also  apparently  peculiar  to  herself. 
AVithin  such  a  range  of  characters  she  is  perfect ; 
varied  even  in  her  mannerisms,  natural  in  all 
that  is  abnormal,  sparkling  with  vitality,  truth 
itself  in  her  delineation  of  what  is,  nevertheless, 
untrue.  She  is  a  complete  representative  of  a 
certain  type  of  womanhood,  typical  of  the  ideas 
and  actions  of  an  entire  class  of  society,  to  be 
found,  under  modified  conditions,  not  only  in  aris- 
tocratic French  society,  but  in  every  country  of 
the  civilized  world.  Such  characters  are  not 
original  and  expansive,  they  are  individual  and 
concentrated.  And  concentration  and  individual- 
ity are  the  qualities  that  most  impress  us  in  Mile. 


Bernhardt's  acting.  She  pleases,  she  charms, 
she  entertains,  she  thrills  us,  and  she  fascinates ; 
but  she  cannot  profoundly  touch  or  attract,  ab- 
sorb or  overwhelm  us. 

She  is  very  pretty  on  the  stage ;  more  so  than 
we  had  been  led  to  expect.  Does  the  subtle 
Sarah,  with  fine  coquetry,  cause  the  accounts  of 
her  thinness  and  plainness  to  be  spread  abi'oad, 
in  order  the  more  pleasantly  to  surprise  those 
who  see  her  for  the  first  time  ?  Miss  Cushman  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  she  was  spared  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  success,  one  of  the  o'reat- 
est  trials  that  ever  befall  an  actress  —  beautv. 
M'lle.  Bernhardt,  no  doubt  something  of  a  c\'iuc, 
doubtless  understands  that  enthusiastic  laudation 
of  an  actress's  beauty  lays  her  open  to  the  danger 
of  making  at  least  half  her  own  sex  her  enemies 
before  they  see  her.  In  movement,  gesture,  atti- 
tude, she  is  all  grace,  —  supple,  natural;  and  al- 
though her  toilets  are  rich  to  an  extreme,  her  refined 
and  delicate  taste,  her  artistic  temperament  maA'  be 
traced  even  in  their  slightest  details.  I  have  not 
seen  her  yet  in  the  romantic  and  classic  dramas 
of  her  repertoire :  Adrienne,  Hernani,  Phedre. 
Can  she  satisfactorily  render  the  large,  the  gen- 
erous passions  ?  Hers  is  intensity  ;  not  breadth, 
depth,  height ;  still  less  does  she  embody  romance 
and  ideal  poesy,  though  she  is  ideal  in  her  way. 

The  same  elements  of  jjrettiness,  grace,  fine- 
ness, limited  harmony,  may  be  traced  in  her  pic- 
tures, as  in  her  acting ;  but  these  are  rather  the 
work  of  a  highly  accomplished  amateur  than  of 
an  artist  forced  to  express  her  nature  in  this 
branch  of  art  by  irresistible  ^■ocation.  Her 
sculpture  displays  moi-e  power.  The  bust  of 
Emile  de  Girardin  is  ruthlessly  life-like ;  a  head 
of  a  young  girl,  with  a  foulard  tied  over  the 
brows,  charming ;  the  "  Ophelia "  is  largely 
modelled,  full  of  poetry  in  conception;  and  she 
has  displayed  a  grotesque  and  brave  spirit  of 
irony  and  finesse  in  the  bronze  inkstand,  sur- 
mounted by  her  own  bust,  from  the  shoulders  of 
which  fantastic,  demoniac  wings  start,  while  she 
has  tipped  her  fingers  with  griffins'  claws.  In  all 
M'lle.  Bernhardt's  female  heads  a  likeness  to 
herself,  more  or  less  pronounced,  may  be  traced ; 
indeed,  one  or  two  of  these  pictures  resemble  her 
more  than  her  photographs,  which  do  not  render 
her  justice.  The  likeness  is  doubtless  involun- 
tar)'.  Ever)'  painter  insensibly  reproduces  the 
type  of  his  own  race,  or  that  of  peojjle  about  him, 
even  in  his  delineations  of  foreign  types. 

From  Sarah  Bernhardt's  "Griffon  "  to  Ilolman 
Hunt's  "  Shadow  of  Death,"  is  a  long  step  up ; 
yet  here  we  detect  the  same  peculiarity.  Every 
race  looks  out  of  its  eyes  in  a  manner  that  belongs 
to  itself,  and  Hunt's  Christ,  in  this  picture,  looks 
out  of  his  eyes,  not  as  an  Oriental,  but  as  an 
Englishman  does ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Hunt  sought  a  model  for  j'ears  in  the  East, 
before  he  found  one  to  satisfy  him.  This  picture 
has  been  very  severely  criticized  here ;  was  that 
the  reason  why  I  was  agreeably  disappointed  in 
it?  Yet  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  Hunt.  But  I 
am  sure  that  many,  while  blaming  the  excess  of 
detail,  wonderfully  painted,  though  inharmonious, 
have  nevertheless  been  carried  away  by  that,  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  have  overlooked  or 
become  blind  to  the  purpose  and  very  soul  of  the 
picture,  the  touching  pathos  and  ideality  of  the 
face,  which  renders  the  shadow  of  the  cross  a 
secondar)'  effect,  and  ennobles  such  pictorial 
trickery  in  that  as  may  be  displeasing  to  a  fas- 
tidious taste.  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter. 


Leipsic.  —  The  date  of  the  fifth  Gewandliaus 
Concert  coincided  with  the  anniversary  of  Mendel 
ssohn's  death,  and  the  programme  was  devoted 
entirely  to  works  from  his  pen.  They  were  Psalm 
98,  Symphony  in  A-major,  hymn  for  soprano,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  overture  to  La  Belle  Me'lusine,  "  Ava 
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Maria,"  and  fragments  from  the  unfinished  opera  of 
Lorelei/.  At  the  sixth  concert  Herr  Leschetizky, 
tlie  pianist,  performed  Saint-Saens's  Concerto  in  C- 
niinor;  Ballad  in  A-flat  major  (Chopin);  Gavotte 
and  Variations  (Rameau).  Tlie  instrumental  pieces 
were  Cheruhini's  overture  to  A  nacreoii ;  symphony 
(No.  i,  B-flat  major)  and  the  third  Leonore  overture 
(Beethoven). 
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Another  Yeak  !  The  present  number 
completes  tlie  Fortieth  Volume  and  the  twen- 
fv-uinth  year  of  this  most  long-lived  of  the 
many  musical  journals  of  America.  A  Title- 
Page  and  Index  for  the  past  two  volumes 
( to  be  liouiid  in  one)  will  be  furnished  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Vol.  XLI  will  begin  with  the  number  for 
January  1.  1881  ;  and  now  is  the  time  for  the 
i-enewal  of  the  annual  subscriptions,  and  for 
the  coming  in  of  new  subscribers,  of  wliom 
we  hope  there  will  be  many.  Our  .Journal 
needs  them, — always  needed  them;  foi',  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  always  been  said  in  its 
praise,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  "testimonial" 
just  tendered  to  its  editor,  so  warmly  and  so 
\videlj',  this  journal  never  yet  has  been  re- 
munerative. The  recognition  and  reward 
came  last  week  in  another  shape,  one  unmis- 
takably heartfelt,  and  most  generous,  most 
beautiful,  most  gratifying ;  it  was  well  worth 
waiting  for  !  But  may  we  not  regard  it  also 
as  a  token  of  renewed  interest  in  the  old 
D wight's  Journal  or  Music,  —  the  prom- 
ise of  a  wider  rally  of  appreciative  friends  to 
its  support,  and  its  improvement,  through  the 
humdrum  cheaper  way  of  regular  annual  sub- 
scription, as  well  as  advertising  patronage  ? 
Double  its  subscription  list,  and  you  increase 
its  advertising  columns,  and  then  there  will 
be  no  need  of  "  testimonials  "  except  in  the 
harmless  way  of  compliment  and  flattering 
approval . 


THE    TESTIMONIAL    CONCERT. 

In  timely  aid  of  the  above  New  Year's  an- 
nouncement, comes  this  unexpected,  to  us  almost 
overwhelming  endorsement  of  our  Journal  and 
our  well-meant,  if  not  always  wise  or  ethcient, 
labors  in  behalf  of  music,  on  the  part  of  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens  which  we  have  already  charac- 
terized as  "  largely  representative  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  musical  profession,  of  the  best  and 
wisest  friends  of  music,  as  well  as  of  the  honored 
names  of  dear  old  Boston."  And  their  ajjpeal 
was  instantly  and  lieartily  responded  to  on  all 
sides.  Greetings  and  warmest  signs  of  recogni- 
tion, kimUiest  notes  of  sympathy  (often  from  most 
ime-xpected  quarters),  prompt,  enthusiastic  offers 
of  musical  service  in  any  concert  that  might  be 
arranged,  poured  in  upon  the  Editor,  wlio  all  at 
once  found  himself  the  object  of  unusual  attention, 
and  in  danger  of  developing  (but  that  he  is  too 
old  for  that)  a  most  enormous  egotism.  Hand 
and  heart  were  offered  wherever  he  met  an  old 
acquaintance ;  everybody  seerned  full  of  tlic  bright 
idea  that  had  struck  somebody  ju.st  "in  tlie  nick 
of  time."  We  never  knew  we  had  so  many 
friends ;  and  some,  whom  we  had  supposed,  if  not 


to  be  our  enemies,  yet  to  look  askance  upon  our 
labors,  suddenly  threw  off  the  disguise  and  shone 
among  the  foremost  and  the  friendliest,  who 
through  the  press,  as  well  as  by  voice  and  pen  in 
private,  created  an  interest  in  others,  and  helped 
to  organize  the  plan  so  beautifully  realized  on 
Thursday  of  last  week.  It  gave  us  a  better 
opinion  of  human  nature,  —  not  that  we  ever 
entertained  a  very  poor  one ;  we  never  did,  and 
never  can,  base  our  feeling  of  the  worth  and  the 
significance  of  music,  as  a  certain  great  musical 
"  reformer "  does  in  his  essay  on  Beethoven, 
upon  the  theories  of  a  pessimistic  metaphysician. 

For  such  a  testimonial,  so  sincere  and  hearty 
in  the  inception,  so  admirably  prepared,  with 
such  consummate  tact  and  delicacy,  so  beautiful, 
resplendent  in  the  full  flower,  the  concert,  and  so 
fraught  with  solid  tokens  of-  esteem  and  friend- 
ship, we  can  hardly  trust  ourself  to  find  fit  words 
of  thanks.  We  accept  it  both  with  pride  and  with 
humility,  for  it  is  a  formidable  thought  to  us  that 
we  seem  now  more  than  ever  bound  to  go  on  try- 
ing (perhaps  in  vain)  to  perform  any  service  that 
shall  in  any  degree  vindicate  the  faith  which 
hosts  of  friends  have  in  this  touching  way  rejiosed 
in  us. 

But  leaving  all  we  wished  to  say  to  be  im- 
agined, as  it  readil)'  will  be  in  a  musical  and  social 
atmosphere  so  sympathetic  as  this  in  which  we 
just  now  have  the  happiness  to  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being  (although  it  seems  like  passive 
dreaming),  let  us  come  at  once  to  the  concert 
itself,  which  was  in  every  way  a  signal,  memo- 
rable success,  and  which  we  flatter  ourself  we 
could  and  did  appreciate  about  as  keenly  as  any 
other  man  or  woman  in  that  great  and  really  dis- 
tinguished audience.  Both  programme  and  per- 
formance were  of  so  exceptionally  fine  a  charac- 
ter as  to  claim  special  mention  among  the  many 
good  things  we  have  heard,  or  shall  hear  this 
winter.  Never  was  a  finer  programme,  either 
intrinsically  or  in  its  fitness  for  the  occasion,  pre- 
sented in  Boston ;  never  a  more  conscientious  con 
amove  rendering;  seldom  one  with  finer  means, 
and  all  by  artists  who  had  kindlj',  eagerly  offered 
their  cooperation  freely,  including  the  orchestra  of 
the  Harvard  Synn5liouy  Concerts,  with  Mr.  Carl 
Zerrahn,  conductor,  and  Mr.  Bernhard  Liste- 
manu,  violin  leader,  besides  a  small  army  of  our 
best  vocalists,  pianists,  violinists,  —  more  than 
could  possibly  find  place  in  a  single  concert,  mak- 
ing the  task  of  the  programme  committee  a  deli- 
cate one  indeed.  Here  is  the  programme  in  full, 
for  it  is  worth  preser^'ing  :  — 

Fiftli  Sympliony,  iu  C-minor,  Op.  C7,     .     .     .    Beethoven 

Allegro,  Andante,  Scherzo  and  Finale  (Triumphal 

March). 

Twenty-Third  Psalm,  "  The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd," 

Schubert 

Four-part  chorus  for  female  voices. 

Sung  by  a  volunteer  choir,  including  members  of  the 

"Boylston"  and  "Cecilia."  Clubs. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  L.  Osgood. 

Concerto  in  C,  for  three  pianos,  with  string  orchestra, 

.J.  S.  Bach 

Allegro,  Adagio,  Fugue. 

JMessr,?.  J.  C.  I).  Parker,  Arthur  Foote  and  John  A. 

Preston. 


Concert-Stueck,  in  G,  for  piano  and  orchestra,  Op.  92, 

Schumann 

Introduction,  and  Allegi'o  AppasBionato. 
Mr.  n.  .J.  Lang. 

Quartet  (Canon),  from  "  Fidelio," Beethoven 

.Mrs.  II.  M.  Uogers,  .Miss  Kdith  Abell,  Mr.  Charles 
It.  Adams  and  Mr,  .John  F.  Winch. 

Overture:    "MeereastUlo  und  glilckUche  Fahrt," 

Mendelssohn 
Illustrating  Goethe's  poem;    1.  "Becalmed  at  Soa  "  ; 
2.  "A  Breeze  and  a  Prosperous  Voyage." 

What  so  fit  for  the  occasion,  what  so  worthy, 
as  the  glorious  old  Fifth  Symphony? — as  glori- 


ous now,  and  full  of  meaning  in  the  musical  his- 
tory of  Boston,  as  it  was  in  the  year  of  its  first 
performances  in  the  old  Academy  concerts  given 
in  the  Odeon  (Federal  Street  theatre)  in  1841. 
To  the  present  writer  it  gave  as  it  were  the  key- 
note—  rather  say  the  "normal  pitch"  —  to  his 
whole  musical  life.  Of  musical  Art  in  Boston,  it 
will  ever  stand  the  corner-stone,  though  The 
Messiah  and  the  old  Oratorio  Society  laid  the 
earlier  foundations.  To  us,  and  to  many  in  the 
Music  Hall,  it  had  a  deep  significance,  for  never 
was  a  higher  standard  set  than  that  had  set  for 
all  of  us  from  the  first  day  of  our  interest  in 
great  orchestral  music.  How  we  all  waited  for 
the  four  opening  notes,  the  pregnant  uiolive  !  and 
how  all  the  old  miracle  revived  with  a  new  charm 
and  freshness  as  the  work  once  more  developed ! 
Never  did  that  symphony  ring  out  more  inspir- 
ingly,  more  full  of  meaning.  The  great  life- 
struggle  typified  in  the  Allegro;  the  heavenly 
encouragement  and  e.xliortation  of  the  wonderful 
Andante ;  the  nerving  of  the  heroic,  restless  soul 
for  action,  with  the  superhuman  effort  of  the 
double  basses,  in  the  Scherzo;  and  finally  the 
broad,  sublime  triumphal  march,  —  grandest 
march  ever  written  or  conceived,  —  a  march  as  of 
ranks  of  solar  systems  sweeping  in  vast  majestic  cir- 
cles round  the  inmost  central  Sun  invisible  !  —  all 
was  played  i-om  Herzen  aus,  as  if  every  member 
of  the  band  felt  it,  meant  it.  You  ..noted  that 
cadenza  for  the  oboe  played  so  charmingly  by 
Mr.  de  Ribas,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  move- 
ment :  did  it  not  sound  precisely  as  it  did  when 
he  played  it  the  first  time  in  1841,  and  as  he  has 
played  it  ever  since?  Yes,  the  fifth  Symphony 
was  indispensable  and  all-rewarding  in  that  con- 
cert. 

Then  —  what  more  fit  again  ?  —  that  chorus  of 
sweet,  fresh,  flexible,  pure  angel  voices,  sino-inc 
of  trust  in  the  Lord !  When  have  we  heard  a 
female  chorus  sung  more  exquisite!}'  than  that 
was  by  fifty  ladies  of  the  Cecilia  and  Boylston 
Clubs,  reinforced  by  many  of  our  best  solo  sing- 
ers ?  Then,  in  that  Concerto  for  three  pianos,  the 
cheering  and  invigorating  influence,  the  strong 
handshake  as  it  were,  of  old  Sebastian  Bach,  the 
healthy,  hearty,  genial,  pious,  profound  master  of 
masters  in  the  tone-art,  who,  every  time  we  hear 
him,  seems  to  hold  the  whole  history  and  world 
of  music  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand !  Tlianks  for 
that  selection,  and  for  the  zeal  and  the  effect 
with  which  it  was  interpreted  !  Thanks,  too,  for 
the  exquisite,  the  delicately  imaginative,  poetic 
concert  piece  of  Schumann,  in  which  Mr.  Lang 
seemed  at  his  best.  (And  thanks  for  other  con- 
tributions of  the  same  fine  order  warmly  offered, 
but  not  found  practicable  in  the  programme !) 

Then  the  wonderful  Quartet  (in  canon)  from 
Fidelio,  by  which  the  audience  were  so  carried 
away  that  it  had  to  be  i-epcated.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined  that  the  opening  words :  "  Mir 
ist's  so  wunderbar  !  "  chimed  fully  with  the  feel- 
ing of  the  wondering  chief  listener  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  he  will  not  soon  outlive  the  wonderment  of 
the  whole  situation  in  which  that  testimonial 
placed  him. 

Finally,  for  the  parting  God-speed,  that  over- 
ture of  Mendelssohn  which  so  graphically  illus- 
trates tlie  two  contrasted  scenes  of  Goethe's  little 
poem  (also  set  by  Beethoven  for  voices)  :  1.  A 
dead  calm  in  mid  ocean,  —  no  breath,  no  motion, 
—  weary,  heljiless,  almost  hopeless  ;  2,  the  spring- 
ing up  of  a  breeze,  the  boatswain's  whistle  (flute), 
the  swinging  round  of  the  great  sails,  and  away 
the  good  ship  bounds,  until  she  comes  in  triumph 
into  port  with  flyin«  colors  and  salute  of  guns 
and  trumpets.  Surely  the  allusion  there  was 
understood,  for  the  orchestra  played  it  splendidly 
and  with  enthusiasm. 

Now,  was  not  that  a  concert  to  be  remembered 
all  one's  life?     Handel  said  that,  while  compos- 
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ing  the  Messiah,  he  "  knew  not  whether  he  was 
in  the  body  oi-  out  of  the  body."  We  may  not 
say  so  much ;  but  we  can  say,  that  when  the 
thought  came  over  us :  "  Why !  all  this  is  for 
us ! "  we  could  hardly  tell  whether  it  were  real 
or  a  dream.  And  now  reserving  special  thanks 
to  all  and  several,  who  have  been  so  philanthropi- 
cally  moved  to  cheer  our  path  fast  nearing  to  its 
end,  we  must  conclude  this  long-winded  acknowl- 
edgment, to  save  a  little  room  for  notice  due  to 
other  concerts  and  to  other  matters. 


CONCERT  REVIEW. 

A  few  brief  notes  upon  the  concerts  of  the  past 
three  Weeks  is  all  we  can  afford  in  our  contracted 
space.     And  first  the  concerts  of  the 

Apollo  Clur,  Music  Hall,  Nov.  26  and  29.  We 
never  heard  those  seventy  men  sing  better ;  and  we 
were  struck  by  the  remarkable  preservation  of  their 
voices,  m.any  of  them  being  original  members, 
veterans  in  tlie  service.  Ricli,  sweet,  manly  quality 
of  tone,  large,  generous  volume,  admirably  blend- 
ing of  the  voices  in  a  grand  organ-like  ensemble, 
combined  with  rare  unity,  precision,  light  and  sliade 
in  producing  a  fine  impression.  The  selections  were 
comparatively  sliort  pieces.  Gernsheim's  "  Salamis  " 
for  baritone  solo  (Dr.  Bullard)  and  chorus,  lias  some- 
thing of  the  solemnity  and  classic  dignity  of  Men- 
delssolm's  choruses  to  the  Antigone,  etc.  The  har- 
mony is  full  and  strong,  and  the  work  grows  fervid 
and  interesting  as  it  goes  on.  Rheinberger's  Rounde- 
lay ;  "  Awake,  ye  lords  and  ladies  gay  ! "  is  a  rich 
and  dainty  piece  of  coloring,  full  of  life  and  charm. 

This  was  followed  bj'  a  Serenade  by  AVidor,  for 
a  peculiar  combination  of  instruments  ;  piano  (Mr. 
Arthur  Foote),  violin  (Mr.  C.  N.  Allen),  'cello  (Mr. 
Wulf  Fries),  flute  (Mr,  Rietzel),  and  organ-har- 
monium (Mr.  S.  B  Wliitney).  It  is  a  light,  fresh, 
delicate  and  graceful  work,  not  without  poetic 
charm,  and  tlie  effect  was  unique  and  pleasing:  — 
a  nice  sort  of  music,  we  should  think,  for  fairs  and 
floral  festivals.  A  Serenade  by  Tours,  with  bari- 
tone solo  (finely  sung  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch) ;  Horsley's 
"By  Celia's  arbor,"  beautifully  rendered  by  Mr. 
Want,  Mr.  Allen  A.  Brown,  Dr.  Bullard,  and  Mr. 
Aiken;  and  Sullivan's  "The  Beleaguered,"  a  bril- 
liant, vigorous  chorus  in  march  rhythm,  filled  out  the 
first  part  agreeably. 

Part  second  contained  Dudley  Buck's  setting  of 
Longfellow's  "Nun  of  Nidaros,"  for  .tenor  solo  (Mr. 
Want)  and  chorus,  with  accompaniment  of  piano 
and  harmonium  ;  "  The  Young  Lover,"  by  Koschat, 
which  was  encored;  Handel's  Polyphemus  Song: 
"  0  ruddier  than  the  cherry,"  superbly  sung  by  Mr. 
John  Winch,  witli  masterly  accompaniment  by  the 
conductor  of  tlie  Apollo,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang;  a  couple 
of  'cello  solos  played  by  Mr.  Fries  (Nocturne,  by 
Lachner,  and  Gavotte,  by  Popper) ;  and,  for  a  pop- 
ular finale,  the  "  Champagne  "  part-song  by  Schroe- 
ter.  —  The  usual  repetition  of  this  programme,  with 
change  of  instrumental  pieces,  a  few  evenings 
later,  we  did  not  hear. 

The  ne.xt  Apollo  concerts  are  announced  far 
ahead,  —  the  4th  and  9tli  of  February.  MaxBruch's 
"  Fritlijof,"  for  soprano  and  baritone  solos,  male 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  will  then  be  given  entire  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston. 

Nov.  30.  Mr.  Lano  gave  his  third  presenta- 
tion of  the  Damnation  de  Favst,  this  time  at  the 
Tremont  Temple  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  all 
the  details  of  the  music,  all  its  greatest  and  its  least 
effects,  came  out  with  a  remarkable  distinctness,  and 
with  satisfactory  intensity  of  sound.  It  was  au 
even  better  rendering,  under,  in  some  sense,  better 
acoustical  conditions,  than  the  two  before.  The 
work,  with  all  its  strangeness,  has  certainly  grown 
popular.  Even  its  most  diabolical  suggestions  and 
infernal  pictures  such  as  "  the  Ride  to  Hell,"  are 
far  less  bizarre,  do  far  less  violence  to  all  sense  of 
beauty  and  of  harmony,  than  the  atrocious  finale  to 
the  same  morbid,  madcap  composer's  Si/mphonie 
Fantastitjue.  And  it  has  romantic  beauties  of  a  very 
high  order  and  originality.  The  choruses,  both  male 
and  female,  were  most  beautifully  rendered;  even 


the  rollicking  refrains  of  soldiers  and  of  students,  so 
difficult  in  their  combination,  were  successfully 
given.  Miss  Lilian  Bailey  again  sang  the  part  of 
Marguerite  with  her  wonted  purity  and  truth  and 
tenderness  of  voice  and  feeling.  Herr  Henschel 
confirmed  the  first  fine  impression  of  his  cliarac- 
eristic,  intellectual,  subtle  and  dramatic  rendering 
of  the  role  of  Mephistopheles.  If  his  voice,  in  the 
lower  range,  is  not  altogether  pleasing,  nor  of  great 
weight  and  power,  that  is  made  up  for  by  the  fine 
imaginative  conception,  and  the  certainty  of  power 
with  which  he  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  part,  and 
by  his  admirably  artistic  style  and  execution.  He 
was  enthusiastically  encored  after  the  Serenade. 
The  tenor  part  of  Faust  was  this  time  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Julius  Jordan,  to  whom  we  listened  with  great 
satisfaction  throughout.  He  is  a  very  intelligent 
and  conscientious  singer ;  evidently  understands  him- 
self, his  means  and  his  task  perfectly  ;  and,  if  his 
voice  is  not  remarkable  for  beauty  or  for  power,  it 
is  nevertheless  a  good  voice,  always  kept  well  in 
hand,  and  equal  to  the  work.  He  sustained  himself 
with  no  flaw  or  flagging  to  the  end,  and  he  is  plainly 
one  of  those  rpliable  and  useful  tenors  whom  it 
would  be  a  gain  for  us  to  have  here.  Mr.  Hay  was 
again  successful  in  the  one  thankless  little  song  of 
Brander  (the  "Rat").  The  orchestra  was  remark- 
ably complete  and  satisfactory,  from  violins,  oboes 
and  bassoons,  to  cymbals,  gong,  and  all  the  kitchen 
utensils.  The  Racockzky  March  created  a  furore. 
Now,  appropos  of  the  Damnation,  we  are  tempted 
to  insert  just  here,  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  open 
to  approval  or  protest  from  any  one,  the  following 
letter  which  we  have  received: 

Mk.  Editok:  The  recent  production  aud  favorable 
reception  in  this  city  of  a  certain  work  of  Hector  Bei- 
lioz,  in  which  that  writer,  by  meaus  of  a  hotel  goug 
and  otlier  unmusical  instruments,  seems  to  attempt  to 
sever  music  from  its  traditional  sphere  of  the  emotions 
and  couple  it  with  that  of  the  nerves,  leads  one  to 
inquire  in  what  direction  modern  musical  taste  is 
drifting.  Of  course,  we  look  to  the  programmes  of 
our  miscellaneous  concerts  for  the  true  inde.x  of  feel- 
ing on  this  subject.  Of  these  programmes  I  have  be- 
fore me  that  of  the  Second  Symphony  Concert  of  the 
Har\'ard  Musical  Associatiou  ;  one  !is  severe  in  its 
character  as  any  we  see.  It  consists  of  five  uumhers: 
the  first  hy  Haydn,  the  next  three  by  Liszt,  Saint-Saens, 
and  Chopin;  the  last  going  back  far  enough  to  include 
the  name  of  Weber.  Turning  to  the  programmes  of 
our  piano  recitals,  we  find  them  headed  by  something 
of  Mendelssohn's  (possibly  a  Beethoven  sonata)  and 
the  rest  all  Rubinstein,  Liszt,  Gade,  etc.,  etc.  The 
same  plan  holds  true  especially  in  our  Chamber  eon- 
certs  ;  the  sentiment  of  all  seeming  to  be  to  apologize, 
by  means  of  something  from  an  eighteenth  century 
composer,  for  a  string  of  things  by  composers,  most  of 
whom  are  living.  Not  that  the  new  things  are  not, 
some  of  them,  very  good  indeed;  but  in  the  rage  for 
the  latest  novelty,  some  very  indifferent  things  creep 
in. 

I  asked,  the  other  day,  one  of  our  most  prominent 
pianists  and  musicians,  why  Haydn  and  Mozart  are 
never  played  in  public  by  our  pianists;  to  which  he 
replied,  that  they  only  wrote  for  a  piano  with  five 
octaves;  as  if  anything  written  in  that  compass  was 
not  worthy  to  be  played;  or,  as  if  the  octave  at  each 
extremity  of  the  keyboard  of  our  modern  pianoforte 
contained  the  essential  notes  of  a  good  composition 
for  th.at  instrument.  Might  we  not  as  well  discard 
Bach's  organ  music  because  his  instrument  might  not 
have  had  a  vox-humana  stop,  or  a  crescendo  pedal  ? 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  continually  advo- 
cate "the  old  masters,''  to  the  exclusion  oi  our  mod- 
ern composers,  from  whose  pens  we  certainly  have  an 
immense  amount  of  remarkable,  and  a  considerable 
amouut  of  good  music;  still  there  nre  a  great  mauy 
old  things  that  would  be  new  to  a  Boston  audience  ; 
and  uutil  these  are  exhausted,  why  act  as  if  the  new- 
est in  point  of  years  must  be  tlie  youngest  in  all 
respects  ? 

With  an  apology  for  the  hasty  way  in  which  these 
thoughts  are  expressed,  but  with  no  apology  (if  you 
please)  for  the  thoughts  themselves,  I  remain, 

Very  Truly,  Geo.  C.  Collins. 

Medfokd,  Mass.,  Nov.  30." 

EnTEEPE,  Dec.  1.    The  first  Chamber  Concert 

of  the  third  season  was  given  in  the  new  Meionaou 
(Tremont  Temple),  before  a  large,  appreciative  and 
sociable  looking  audience  ;  for  the  seats  were  disposed 
in  hollow  square,  the  platform  in  the  middle.  It  all 
looked  genial  and  cosey;  and  the  hall  proved  very 
good  for  sound,  although  there  was  some  sense  of 
roughness  in  strong  violin  passages,  which  may  have 
been  partly  owing  to  the  too  frank  and  unsparing 
acoustics  of  walls  still  fresh  and  crude.  The  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  two  string  quartets  :  the  fine  one 
in  E-flat,  (No.  1)  by  Cherubini,  which  was  played  last 
season,  with  its  larghetto  and  most  interesting  varia- 


tions ;  and  the  one  in  E-minor  (Op.  44,  No.  2),  by 
Mendelssolin,  composed  in  1837,  which  has  all  the 
Mendelssohnian  elements,  especially  the  fairy  vein,  and 
to  the  beauties  of  which  the  modern  ears  of  the  ma- 
jority appeared  more  keenly  sensitive  than  to  the  work 
of  Cherubini.  The  intei'iireters  were  the  Listemanu 
Quartet,  consisting  of  Bernhard  and  Fritz  Listemann, 
John  Mullaly  and  Alexander  Heindl,  —  all  superior 
artists. — Next  time  (January  5)  the  Beethoven  Club 
will  take  its  turn,  when  an  original  quartet  (No,  2)  by 
Mr.  Chadwick  will  get  its  first  hearing  here,  to  be 
followed  by  tlie  Posthumous  Quartet  in  D-minor,  by 
Schubert. 

The  Tribute  to  Wulf  Fries,  suggested  and  ar- 
ranged by  a  number  of  tlie  most  musical  ladies  of 
Boston,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  etc.,  in  whose  families 
this  favorite  artist  had  been  for  years  esteemed  and 
loved  as  teacher  and  companion  in  the  parlor  practice 
of  classical  trio  and  sonata  music,  took  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  Chamber  Concert  at  Horticultural  Hall,  on 
Saturday  evening,  Dec.  4.  The  audience  was  very 
large  aud  sympathetic,  the  programme  very  rich  and 
choice,  and  the  interpretation  excellent  throughout,  for 
all  the  artists  took  part  with  the  heartiest  good  will. 
It  was  a  genial,  cheerful,  beautiful  and  sweet  occasion, 
—  yet  with  one  shadow  cast  upon  it  by  the  absence 
and  the  mortal  illness  of  one  of  the  ladies  who  was 
first  insphed  with  the  idea  of  such  a  tribute,  and 
whose  whole  heart  was  in  the  work,  —  a  bright  spirit, 
full  of  musical  enthusiasm,  and  one  of  the  finest  ama- 
teur pianists  in  our  city,  whose  death  occurred,  sad 
loss  to  music  and  to  hosts  of  friends,  -upon  the  very 
day  of  that  other  "testimonial,"— a  shadow  felt,  too, 
even  there  !  — We  can  only  place  the  programme  here 
on  record  ;  the  Quartet  and  Quintet  were  performed  by 
the  Beethoven  Club,  (Messrs.  Allen,  Dannreutlier, 
Hemdl,  and  Wulf  Fries):— 

Quartet,  No.  1,  in  E-flat, Cherubini . 

Song  — "The  Message,"    ........  Blumenthal 

'     Mr.  W.  J.  Winch. 

Variations  for  two  Pianos  (Op.  35)  on  the  Minuet 

from  the  Beethoven  Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  3,      St.  Sagus 
Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Foote. 
Songs,  with  Violin  Obligate,  Op.  10,    ...    ,    Oscar  Weil 
i  a.    Autumn, 
1  b.    Spring, 

Mrs.  Allen. 

Concerto  for  'Cello,  Op.  7 Svendsen 

Allegro  —  Andante  —  Finale, 
Mr.  Wulf  Fries. 

Duet  —  "Oh  Flower  of  the  Verdant  Lea,"  from 

the  Cantata  of  Rebecca, Baruby 

Jlrs.  Allen  and  ilr.  Winch. 


Quintet,  for  Piano  and  Strings,  Op.  44,    . 


Scbumanu 


Here  we  must  pause,  leaving  two  Harvard  Sym- 
phony concerts,  two  of  the  Philharmonic,  one  of  the 
Cecilia,  etc.,  for  future  notice.  Fortunatel.\-,  Christmas 
comes,  and  there  will  be  a  week  or  two  of  clear  field 
not  much  competed  for  by  concert-givers,  so  that  we 
can  turn  our  thoughts  to  things  past,  undisturbed  Ijy 
the  rush  of  new  things  passing. 

One  event,  however,  will  be  the  annual  per- 
formance of  The  3Iessiah,  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  on  Sunday  evening,  Dec.  2(5.  The  solos  will 
be  sung  by  Mrs.  H.  M,  Knowles,  soprano  ;  Miss  Dras- 
dil,  contralto  ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Tower,  tenor;  and  Mr.  George 
Henschel,  baritone. 


MUSICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Baltbioee,  Nov.  29.  The  concert  season  at  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  has  opened  with  the  so-called 
students'  concerts,  that  is,  concerts  of  chamber  music 
given  every  Saturday  evening  as  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction  for  students  of  the  conservatory.  Thus  far 
four  of  these  concerts  have  taken  place,  and  the  pro- 
grammes Iwive  included  the  following  works: 

String-Quartet,  D-major,  Xo.  21 Mozart 

Serenade,  D-major,  work  8,  for  violin,  viola 

and  'cello Beethoven 

Piano  Trio,  C-minor,  No.  2,  work  68,      .      .    Mendelssohn 
String-Qu.irtet,  E-minor,  work  47,  No.  1,   .     .      Rubinstein 

Piano-Quartet,  E-flat,  work  47 R.  Scliumanu 

String-Quartet,  Amlnor,  work  1 Svendsen 

Suite,  A-minor,  work  66,  for  violin  and  piano, 

J.  P.  E.  Hartmanu 

Also,  some  songs  by  Schubert,  Liszt  and  Wagner. 
The  string-quartet  is  composed,  as  last  year,  of  Messrs. 
Allen,  Fincke,  Schaefer,  and  Jungnickel. 

The  number  of  symphony  concerts  has  not  yet  been 
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definitely  decided  on ;  but  the  prospects  are  veiy  bright 
for  iit  least  five  concerts  during  the  winter.  Mr.  Asger 
Hamerik,  the  director,  is  engaged  on  the  finale  of  his 
first  symphony,  which,  however,  will  probably  not  be 
performed  here  nntil  next  season. 

Id  the  way  of  vocal  instruction,  there  is  quite  a 
novelty  to  chronicle  in  the  opening  last  month,  by  Prof. 
Fritz  Fincke,  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory,  of  a  pri- 
vate school  for  the  training  of  young  female  voices, 
from  the  ages  of  T  to  l(i  years,  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  good  material  for  future  choruses. 
The  general  plan  for  instruction  is  proposed  to  be  as 
follows; 

1.  Careful  directions  as  to  the  correct  use  of  the  voice, 
and  especially  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  much  abused 
head- voice:  solo  and  chorus  singing. 

■2.  Exercises  for  the  ear,  aud  in  connection  therewith 
lessons  in  intervals  aud  chords,  as  also  systematic  practice 
in  time-keeping. 

3.  Instruction  in  the  history  of  music  in  order  to  en- 
courage thought  on  musical  topics.  Biographical  sketches 
of  the  most  important  authorities,  and  explanations  of 
the  different  musical  styles,  by  means  of  practical  illus- 
trations. 

The  idea  is  a  novel  one  for  Baltimore,  aud  the  bene- 
ficial influences  which  such  an  undertaking,  if  con- 
tinued in  the  proper  spirit,  must  in  time  exert,  are 
certainly  sufficient  to  commend  it  to  all  friends  of 
vocal  cultirre  in  general,  and  of  good  chorus  music  in 
particular.  Moreover,  it  is  always  a  matter  of  satis- 
faction to  find  an  earnest  laborer  in  the  fields  of  art, 
with  objects  above  and  beyond  the  expectation  of  im- 
mediate returns  for  his  efforts,  sowing  where  others 
besides  himself  may  reap.  From  the  very  outset,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  the  school  has  met  with  every  en- 
couragement. 

Of  the  choral  works  practised  in  our  city  at  present, 
the  only  ones  deserving  special  attention  are  Judas 
ifdnrabmux  audi  Elijah. 


Chicago,  Dec.  10.  Our  musical  season  may  now 
be  announced  as  fairly  begun,  for  we  have  had  two 
important  concerts  by  the  Apollo  Club;'"a  number  of 
representations  of  English  Opera  by  the  Strakosch  and 
Hess  Company,  and  no  end  of  small  entertainments. 
On  Monday  evening  the  Apollo  Club  gave  Handel's 
Acis  and  Galatea,  and  the  Spring  and  Summer  of 
Haydn's  Seasons.  The  solos  were  given  by  Miss  Fan- 
nie Kellogg,  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney,  Mr.  Fritch.  and  Dr. 
C.  T.  Barnes.  I  only  heard  Acis  and  Galatea,  as  I 
was  called  to  the  opera  during  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.  The  work  may  only 'be  said  to  have  been 
fairly  performed,  for  there  were  many  drawbacks. 
Tuesday  the  Club  gave  another  concert,  bringing  out 
Rubinstein's  "Tower  of  Babeh"  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country,  Mr.  "Whitney,  Mr.  Fritch,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
"Wade  taking  the  solo  parts.  The  orchestra  numbered 
forty  men,  the  chorus  one  himdred  and  fifty,  and  there 
was  the  added  aid  of  the  organ.  Any  musician,  who 
has  studied  the  full  score,  would  at  once  be  forced  to 
admit  that,  for  a  complete  perform.ance,  the  force  we 
had  engaged  was  inadequate.  A  double,  and  even 
treble  chorus  is  required,  while  the  orcliestral  demands 
are  very  great,  and  the  solo  numbers  must  be  in  very 
safe  hand.s  to  enable  tlie  work  to  be  fairly  hetu'd.  It 
will  be  remembered  tliat  Jlr.  Thomas  intended  to  pro- 
duce this  work  at  the  last  Festival  at  Cincinnati,  but 
(or  some  reason  it  was  not  given.  I  followed  the  work 
ve^^•  tarefully,  score  in  hand,  and  endeavored  to  see  its 
full  pos.sibilities.  AVhen  it  is  entrusted  to  a  larger 
number  of  singers,  and  a  more  complete  orchestra,  I 
have  DO  doubt  that  the  work  would  impress  one  with  a 
feeling  of  grandeur.  The  subject  is  hardly  one  to  ex- 
cite greiit  interest,  for  modern  research  has  rather 
ansettled  ni:iny  of  the  old  stories,  that  were  once  held 
so  sacred.  Yet  the  dramatic  element  is  not  wanting, 
and  the  influence  of  the  mysterious  is  supposedly  pres- 
ent; and  tliu.s  the  composer  has  outlet  for  his  musical 
fancy  iu  at  )ea.st  two  directions.  The  influence  of 
modem  composition,  or  the  new  ."cliool,  is  of  course 
."een  throughout  the  work.  Kvery  form  of  develoii- 
ment  tends  to  the  gigantic  in  expre.s.'tion,  and  the  full 
resources  ol  vocal  and  instrumental  aid  are  called  into 
u.«e. 

Id  regard  to  the  music,  one  mn.'^t  frankly  admit  that 
it  is  rich  in  coloring,  even  if  novelty  has  an  influence 
in  it  also.  The  solos  for  the  tenor  re<inirc  a  very  jiow- 
erfnl  and  high  voice.  Mr.  Fritch  VM  not  able  to  sing 
them  as  written.  In  bfHh  his  solos,  where  the  high  B- 
Jlat  and  the  U-natnral  occur,  he  was  obliged  to  alter  his 
»core.  Yet  it  i.i  better  not  to  attempt  and  fail,  even  If 
the  mnsic  is  made  to  staffer  by  the  innovation.  Signor 
Campanlni  'a  donbtIe.<!s  the  only  tenor  that  coald  ade- 
quately sing  these  soloa.    The  orcliestral  part  of  the 


work  is  rich  in  contrasts,  and  the  instrumentation  of 
the  scene  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  Tower  is 
represented  is  very  expressive.  A  storm  is  pictured, 
but  not  of  the  commonplace  order  of  rain  and  wind, 
with  thnnder  and  lightning,  but  rather  as  if  some 
dread  mystic  power  was  making  the  elements  do  its 
will.  There  is  a  strangeness  about  it  that  is  electrify- 
ing, as  well  as  novel.  The  double  chorus,  expressive 
of  the  wonder  that  God  had  done,  in  protecting  Abi'a- 
ham  from  the  flames  of  the  furnace,  is  a  very  dramatic 
number,  and  it  will  always  create  interest  when  well 
sung.  The  part  of  Nimrod  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ney. There  was  hardly  passion  enough  in  his  singing 
to  make  the  role  so  dramatic  as  it  should  be  made, 
although  his  noble  voice  was  used  with  dignity,  and 
his  style  of  delivery  was  veiy  good.  The  last  number, 
or  climax  of  the  work,  is  a  triple  chorus,  divided  as 
follows:  —  a  chorus  of  angels,  a  chorus  of  people,  and 
a  chorus  of  demons.  There  is  a  unity  of  idea,  even 
if  the  elements  of  evil  and  of  good  are  brought  into 
action  at  the  same  time ;  for  while  the  people  and  the 
angels  are  praising  the  Lord,  the  demons  are  proclaim- 
ing the  power  of  Satan,  and  the  thought  of  praise  is 
common  to  both  parts  of  the  chorus.  To  give  this 
number  with  that  intensity  that  rightfully  belongs  to 
it.  at  least  sLv  hundred  voices  would  seem  necessary. 
The  Apollo  Club  only  attempted  two  of  the  choruses, 
for  that  portion  belonging  to  the  "demons"  was  left 
out.  While  we  may  not  call  the  performance  a  very 
fine  one,  we  may  at  least  be  thankful  to  the  Club  fOr 
giving  us  the  opportunity  to  become  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  work,  and  I  am  sure  they  deserve 
the  praise  of  every  musician  for  the  honesty  of  their 
endeavor. 

Monday  evening,  Mme.  Marie  Roze  made  her  first 
appearance  iu  Englisli  opera,  as  Carmen.  She  gave  a 
very  lady-like  representation  of  the  role,  but  was  hard- 
ly the  brilliant  and  bewitching  Carmen  that  the  opera 
calls  for.  She  made  her  role  as  interesting  as  she 
could,  however,  for  doubtless  she  has  very  little  sym- 
pathy with  it.  Her  support  was  very  commonplace, 
and  not  worthy  of  her.  She  has  also  appeared  as 
-Vida  during  the  week,  Xext  week  we  shall  have  the 
Elijah,  by  the  Beethoven  Society,  with  Herr  Henschel. 

C.  H.  B. 


New  York,  Dec.  13.  On  Thursday  evening,  Dec. 
2,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Club  gave  its  second 
concert  at  Chickering's,  before  a  very  intelligent  and 
.appreciative  audience.  The  salient  features  of  the 
programme  were  these : 

String  Quartet,  F,  Op.  59, Beethoven. 

P.  F.  Quartety  B-fiat Saint-Saens, 

(Mr.  Bichard  Hoffman.) 

The  performance  was  a  good  one,  particularly  in  the 
work  of  Saint-Saens,  which  was  given  with  a  precision 
aud  an  aplomb  most  pleasurable.  Owing  to  a  new  dis- 
position of  the  instruments  upon  the  stage,  the  effect 
was  greatly  enhanced.  Heretofore  the  piano  has  been 
placed  at  the  e.xtreme  right,  with  the  strings  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  platform ;  this  is  manifestly  incon- 
venient, and  even  awkward  for  the  pianist,  who  is 
really  the  leader,  and  has  been  compelled  to  throw  his 
head  over  his  shoulder  in  order  to  give  the  cue  in 
making  an  ' '  attack  "  ;  by  the  new  plan  every  one  can 
see  every  one  else,  and  unity  of  action  becomes  not 
only  possible,  but  almost  certain.  Mr,  Hoffman  is  a 
most  admirable  artist  —  cela  va  sans  dire  —  and  his 
excellence  and  finish  were  never  more  clearly  demon- 
strated than  upon  this  occasion;  he  never  overdid  any- 
thing, and  never  attempts  to  force  the  piano  into  a 
position  which  it  was  not  intended  to  occupy.  He 
plays  like  the  artist  and  the  gentleman  that  he  is;  and 
that  is  certainly  saying  a  great  deal  in  these  degener- 
ate days  of  turbulence  and  boisterousuess,  which  seem 
to  be  characteristic  of  modern  pianism. 

There  were  some  vocal  selections  with  regard  to 
wliicli  a  charitable  critic  wouhl  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing; a  club  of  this  kind  is  somethnes '"  taken  in," 
and  as  the  infliction  will  never  he  repeated,  let  us  sup- 
po.se  that  the  blot  never  e.\istcd.  Mr.  Mills  will  play 
,at  the  next  soiree,  and  at  tlie  fifth;  Mr.  Hoffman  will 
appear  at  the  fourth  and  si.vlh.  An  earnest  lover  of 
good  music  would  be  glad  to  see  larger  audiences. 

It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  shrewd  observers  that 
Chamber  Music  will  not  "jiay"  in  New  York.  Messrs. 
Arnold,  Werner,  and  their  .Mssociates,  hold  a  contniry 
opinion ;  they  are  determined  to  m.'ike  their  concerts 
successful,  both  artistically  .and  pecuniarily,  and  have 
resolved  to  "  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  "  sev- 
eral winters.  All  success  to  them  and  their  laudable 
efforts ! 

On  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  4,  the  Symijhony  Society 
gave  its  second  concert  with  Berlioz's  Damnation. 


The  solos  were  taken  by  Mnae.  Valleria  itnd  Messrs. 
Henschel,  Harvey  and  Bourne.  At  the  risk  of  being 
considered  a  fossil  or  an  antediluvian,  I  must  say  that 
the  text  —  as  furnished  by  the  printed  edition  in  use  — 
is  a  trifle  too  broad  for  a  refined  audience;  it  would 
seem  as  if  some  way  might  have  been  contrived  to 
avoid  certain  obnoxious  phrases  and  expressions  wliicl; 
displeased  many  who  attended  the  concert. 

Too  much  commendation  could  hardly  be  accorded 
to  Dr,  Damrosch,  for  his  faithful  and  effective  drilling 
of  the  orchestra  and  chorus  ;  their  work  was  well 
done.  As  for  the  soloists,  Mme.  Valleria  acquitted 
herself  well ;  Mr.  Henschel  did  less  with  his  part  than 
had  been  expected  and  hoped  ;  Mr.  Bourne's  part  was 
too  small  to  afford  much  chance  for  display,  while  Mr. 
Haivey  was  a  trifle  too  stiff  and  cold  —  except  in  two 
or  three  instances  —  to  impress  the  audience  very 
favorably. 

The  Damnation  will  be  given  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  to-morrow  (Tuesday)  evening,  with  Mr.  Kem- 
mertz  as  Mephistopheles, 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Dec,  7,  the  season  ;i,t  the  Metro- 
politan Hall  came  to  a  close,  with  .Joseffy  as  a  special 
attraction.  It  is  stated  that  the  "Winter  season"  will 
open  in  January  with  Thomas's  orchestra  ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  predicted  that  the  project  is  a  problematical 
one  ;  thus  far  the  Hall  has  not  been  quite. so  successful 
as  could  bejvished,  and  —  as  I  stated  in  a  former  let- 
ter—  Mr,  Thomas  did  not  give  the  "boom"  to  the 
enterprise  that  had  been  evidently  desired.  At  all 
events,  the  Spring  season  will  probably  open  with  Mr. 
Arondsen  as  conductor,  and  he  will  undoubtedly  fur- 
nish a  class  of  music  that  will  please  the  large  number  . 
of  people  who  do  not  care  for  classical  music,  but  who 
merely  wish  to  be  amused. 

On  the  same  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Henschel  gave 
the  first  of  his  series  of  vocal  recit.als  at  Steinway  Hall. 
Jlr.  Henschel  was  at  his  best,  and  proved  himself  the 
reliable  artist  that  we  know  him  to  be.  Miss  Bailey, 
who  assisted  him,  has  a  very  sweet,  flexible  voice  of 
sympathetic  quality,  and  while  she  can  scarcely  be 
termed  a  great  singer,  is  yet  possessed  of  a  refined 
style  and  musical  intelligence  that  are  most  s,atisfac- 
tory  and  pleasing,  Mr.  Henschel' s  second  recital  will 
occur  on  'Tuesday,  .Jan.  4,  1881. 

Mme.  Constance  Howard,  a  pianiste  of  ability,  and 
persevering  in  her  aim,  has  given  two  piano  recitals  re- 
cently, and  inerits  commendation,  more,  possibly,  for 
her  promise  than  for  her  present  excellence  ;  she  seems 
to  passess  the  true  artistic  instinct,  aud  her  playing  has 
many  pleasant  qualities. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  8,  the  Frankos  —  a 
musical  family  —  gave  a  pleasant  concert  at  Steinw.ay 
Hall ;  there  were  vocal  solos,  and  solos  for  the  piano, 
and  for  the  violin  ;  many  of  these  were  rendered  in- 
telligently aud  acceptably,  and  the  young  artists  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  their  success. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  11,  the  Philharmonic 
Society  gave  its  second  concert,  with  this  programme: 

Overture,  "  Coriolanus,"    , Beethoven 

.Symphony,  N.  8  (unfinished) Schubert 

Siegfried  (Final  Scene,  Act  1) Wagner 

"The  Welding  of  the  Sword," 

Siegfried, Mr.  W.  0.  Tower. 

Mime, Mr,  Max  Truemann. 

A  Faust  Symphony Liszt 

Tenor  Solo  and  Concluding  Chorus. 

(I.iederkranz,  Beethoven,  Maennerchor.) 

Your  Boston  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with 
Schubert's  lovely  fragmentary  sympliony,  which  is  a 
very  great  favorite  with  New  York  audiences  ;  it  was 
well  ijlayed  —  in  the  main  —  but  exception  must  be 
taken  to  the  scrupnious  smothering  of  the  contra- 
basses, which  resulted  in  the  almost  entire  inaudi- 
bility of  the  low  pizzicato  notes,  upon  which  the  effect 
of  the  second  movement  so  greatly  depends,  'f'lie  wind 
instruments,  also,  were  not  entirely  in  accord  with  Ihe 
strings  :  it  isn't  pleasant  to  say  tlicse  things,  but  some- 
body must  tell  the  truth. 

In  the  .Siegfried  selection,  Mr,  Thomas  and  the  or- 
chestra were  empliatically  at  their  best.  The  perform- 
ance was  admii'abic,  and  a  very  exhausting  thing  it 
mast  be  for  every  one  concerned.  There  is  an  im- 
pressive dignity,  a  grandeur  about  the  grand  sweep 
of  the  cgmposiLion  that  holds  one  spell-bound  until  its 
conclusion;  tliere  is  no  '-padding,"  nor  is  there  a 
single  ineffective  note  ;  evoiytliing  liiis  .a  ])iirpose,  and 
above  all,  there  was  no  anti-clima.v:.  'I'liis  numbiM' 
was  the  success  of  the  evening. 

Of  Liszt's  wild,  incoherent  synjphony  llicre  is  little 
to  say.  The  prodigality  of  genuine  (u-cliestral  effects 
is  only  equalled  by  the  i>aucity  of  ideas  and  the  trivial- 
ity of  the  "Faust  theme."  It  was  well  played,  but 
Is  a  most  ungnitef  ul  thing  to  hear,  except  as  a  matter 
of  musical  geometry. 
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aj^u.^icai  ^instruction. 


Jlf-^^^  EDITH  ABELL, 

^  -^      After  several  seasons  of  study,  teaching,  and  singing 
in  Europe,  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  will  give  private 
and  class  Lessons  in  Singing. 
Pupils  prepared  for  the  Concert  and  Operatic  Stage. 
EKSlDENfE  :  HOTKL  BOYLSTON. 


T^R.  CHAS.  R.  ADAMS 

Will  receive  vocalists  to  prepare  for  Concert,  Oratorio,  and 
Opera;  also  pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Special 
attention  giveu  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  operatic 
stage,  at  144  Tremont  Street,  Second  Floor,  Boston. 

r-HARLES  N.  ALLEN, 
'-'  VIOLINIST, 

Receives  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin.  Also  for  accom- 
paniment lessons  {Piano  and  Violin)  for  the  study  of  ensemble 
playing.    Address  care  of  O.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Jf^R.   WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP, 

Teacher  of  the 

PIANO-FORTE,    HARMONY,  and   COUNTERPOINT, 

Address,  No.  2  Otis  Place  (ofE  Brimmer  St.),  Boston. 


J^ISS  MARY  M.  CAMPBELL, 

PI.-VNIST  AJSiD  TEACHER. 

Address:     O.  DITSON  &=  Co.,  Boston. 


M^- 


G.    W.  CHAD  WICK, 


CONDUCTOK  AND  SOLO  ORGANIST, 

wiU  receive  pnpils  in  Pianoforte  and  Composition  at 

ll<(  (-V)  Tre-moxt  St.,  Room  62. 


Q  L.  CAPEN, 

(Leipzig,  from  1S70-1S73,  inclusive), 
TEACHER    OF    PIANO,  ORGAN,  AND    HARMONY, 

Organist  at  156  Tremont  St., 

HoLLis  St.  Church.  At  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons'. 

J^ADAME   CAPPIANI, 

(Late  Prima  Donna  of  "  La  Scaln,"  in  Milan,  and  in  the 
leading  Opera  Houses  of  Europe), 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  FOR    VOCAL   CULTURE 
At  No.  44  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


7"    P.    CURRIER, 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  corner  of  West, 
BOSTON. 

'^R-  ARTHUR  FOOTE,  Piano-forte  Teacher, 
3  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

]\/[RS.   WILLIAM  GARRETT, 

VOCAL   CULTURE, 

No.  7  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

y^R.  CHARLES  R.  HA  YD  EN, 

TEACHER  OF   SINGING, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mass. 


BRAIN  AND  NERVE  POOD. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES, 

Composed  of  the  Vital  or  Xerve-Crivinif  Principles  oftJip  Ox-Brain  anil  Wlieat-Gerni. 

It  restores  the  energy  lost  by  nervousness  or  indigestion,  relieves  lassitu'le,  erratic  pains  an  1  neuralgia,  refreshe 
the  nerves  tired  by  worry,  excitement,  or  excessive  brain  fatigue,  strengthens  a  tailing  memory,  and  gives  renewed 
vigor  in  all  diseases  of  nervous  exhaustion  or  debility.    It  is  the  only  praientloe  of  consu.nptiou.    It  gives  vitality  to 
the  insufflcient  bodily  or  mental  growih  of  cUi  dreii.     t'hysitdaus  have  prescribed  .300,000  packa'^es.    For  sale  by 
in-ug,i>,->    ,  h,    :a,.   ■    -11. F.CROSBY   664&6S3  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York. 


]\/TR.   JUNIUS    W    ///ZZ  (Leipsic,  iS6oto.S63), 
^'^    PIANO,  THEORY,  AND  ENSEMBLE  LESSONS. 
Music  Room  at  154  Tremont  Street. 
Mr.  Hill  is  assisted  in  his  Ensemble  Lessons  (for  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, and  'Cello)  by  Messrs.  C.  N.  Allen  and  Wulf  Fries. 


M^SS  LUCIE  HOSIER, 
^'■^  Pupil  of  Madame  ViATtDOT  Gakcia, 

Receives  pupils  in  SixGixa  and  the  Cultivation  of  the 
.Voice,  .at 
No.  747  TREMONT  Street,  Boston. 


-^R.  B.  J.  LANG'S  Address 

FOR  PIANO-FORTE   LESSONS, 

CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS,  ETC. 
Is  in  care  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


j^ERNHARD  LISTEMANN 
Gives  Instructions  to 
ADVANCED  PUPILS  ON  THE   VIOLIN. 
Address:  Pkuefer's  Music  Store, 34  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


]\^ISS  HELEN  D.  OR  VIS, 

TEACHER  OP  THE    PIANOFORTE. 

Address  :  Forest  Hill  St.  (near  Green  St.),  Jamaica  Plain. 

References:  B.  .1.  Lam>,  J.  S.  Dwight. 


jyfR.  JOHN  ORTH 

RECEIVES  PUPILS  on  the  PIANO-FORTE 
At  his  Music  Rooms, 
No.  12  West  Street,  Boston,  over  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 
QEORGE  L.  OSGOOD, 

149  (A^  'Fremont  Street,  Boston. 
CONCERT  SINKING,  ORATORIO,  AND  OPERA. 
«ir    C.   D.  PARKER, 

No.  149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Room  43, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


E 


'DWARD  B.  PERRY, 


PIANO  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER, 

will  meet  his  pupils  on  and  after  September  10th  at  the 

Artist  ftnim  Rooms,  1.58A  Trkmont  St.,  Boston. 


J^R.  JOHN  A.  PRESTON, 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
149  (a)  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hours  10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 

IvfADAME   RUDERSDORFF,  " 

-"^  so  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Up  to  May,  then  for  five  months  at  her  country  residence, 
Lakeside,  Berlin,  Mass. 

Q    W.  SUMNER 

Will  be  at  his  room,  149  (a)  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  every 
forenoon  (Mondays  excepted),  where  arrangements  for  PIANO- 
FORTE AND  ORGAN  LESSONS  with  him  may  be  made. 


7- 


B.  SHARLAND, 

PI.iNO  FORTE,  VOCALCULTUEE,  READY 

READING  and  CHORAL  CONDUCTING. 


TJ/ILLIAM  H.  SHERWOOD, 

CONCERT  PIANIST, 
AND   TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANO-TORTE, 

157  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


PUGENE  THAYER'S  STUDIO, 

FOR  ORGANISTS  AND  VOCALISTS. 
146  Tremont,  near  West  Street. 
Reception  Half  Hours  at  12  .-u-d  5  o'clock. 


J^   L.   WHITNEY, 

Room  No.  S,  125  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
(Over  Russell's  Music  Store), 

Teacher  of  the  Porpora,  or  Old  Italiaji  School 
of  Singi7ig. 

Pupil  of  CorreUi,  Arthurson,  Mines.  Arnault  and  Motte. 

Private  instruction  a  specialty.     Class  lessons  given  if  desired. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  had  large  experience  as  Conductor  of  Con- 
ventions, Societies,  and  Church  Choirs,  and  will  accept  engage- 
ments in  these  departments  of  vocal  art. 


J^VRON  W.   WHITNEY, 

For  ORATORIO,  OPERA,  and  CONCERTS. 

Permanent  address. 
No.  9  Allston  Street,  Boston. 

^   B.   WHITNEY, 

ORGAN,  PIANO-FORTE,  AND  HARMONY, 
125  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


J^ILLIAM  J.   WINCH, 

149  (a)  Tremont  Street, 
boston,  mass. 

(^ARL  ZERRAHN 

GIVES  LESSOi\S  IN  SINGING  AND  HARMONY. 
Address  care  of  Ditson's  Music  Store, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Address,  130  Chandler  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

QERMANIA  BAND. 

As  a  Military  Band,  Serenade  Band,  Grand  or  Small 
Orchestra, 

For    Parades,  Concerts,    Parties,    Weddings, 

"  The    German,"    and   all   occasions 

WHERE  Music  is  required. 

T    .  .(  Military  Band JULIUS  E.  EICHLER. 

leaders  .  j  Orchestra CARL  H.  EICHLER 

W.  C.  NICHOLS.  Agent, 
Office  147  (b)  Tremont,  cor.  West  Street,  Boston. 


'TUNING    DEPARTMENT,    INSTITUTION 
FOR   THE  BLIND, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
PIANOS  CAREFULLY  TUNED   BY  EXPERIENCED 

AND  SKILFUL  WORKMEN. 
All  Orders  from  Boston  or  vicinity  sent  as  above,  or  to  37  Avon 
Street,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
^^~'  This  Department  has  charge  0/  all  the  Pianos  used  in 
iJie  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 


r^ARLYLE  PETERSILEA, 

^  CONCERT  PIANIST  AND   TEACHER. 

Address  PETEESILEA'S  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

a79  anil  2«1  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


DwiGHT's  Journal  of  Music. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   1852.      PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY. 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT,  Editor. 

In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  it  began,  the  Journal  of  Music  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  high  tone  ;  for  the  independence  and  considerate  justice  o£  its  criticism  ;  for  the 
solid  value  of  its  contents,  —  varied,  readable,  instructive;  for  its  earnest  and  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to  make  the 
master  works  of  genius  more  appreciated  ;  and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  Musical  Art.     It  is  much  quoted  and  respected  as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Its  contents  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music,  but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world 
of  art  and  polite  literature ;  including  from  time  to  time :  — 

1.  Critical  Reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas;  with  timely  analyses  of  the 
notable  works  performed,  accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  New  Music  published  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  A  Summary  of  Significant  Musical  News,  from  English,  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, as  well  as  American  sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors,  compositions,  instruments,  the- 
ories ;  on  musical  education ;  on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  bearings  ;  on 
music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-Room,  the  Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French  writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

The  Journal  is  issued  fortnightly  ;  price  of  subscription,  $2.50  per  year,  in  advance ; 
five  copies,  g  10.00  ;  ten  copies,  $20.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  sending  the  club. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY,  Boston. 


CLUB  BATES  OF  DWIGHT'S  JOUENAL  OF  MUSIC 

WITH   HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY'S   OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly ._. $5-75  per  annum. 

Dwight's  Journal  OF  m:usic  and  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  6.75  "    ^  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  Reporter ri.75  " 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  and  The  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide 3.50  "        " 

^    *  The  Atlantic  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  will  be  sent 
for  $1.00  each  additional.  '  ^ 

Ji^^  Specimen  copies  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

The  Journal  is  for  sale  at  Carl  Pruefer's,  30  West  St.,  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  383  Washington 
St.,  and  A.  K.  Loring's,  369  Washinoton,  St.,  Boston. 
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SUPEKB  DKAWING-E003I  STYLES  S800  to  S510  and  upivaids ;  FOK  tAllGE  CHURCHES,  .*r,70,  Si480,  8S390  and  less;  FOB  SMAI.I,ER 
CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  ETC.,  S84  to  S300  and  upwards  ;  POPULAR  STYLES  in  great  varietv  S22  to  S200  and  upwards.  ORGANS  FOR  EAST 
PAYMENTS   S6.38  per  quarter,   or  S«5  per.  month  and  upwards.     ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES   and   PRICE   LISTS   free. 

These  Organs  are  certainly  nnriTaled  in  excellence,  while  the  prices  are  not  mnch  higher  than  those  of  very  inferior  instruments. 


LIN   ORGAN  CO., 


154  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON;  46  Bast  14th  St.  (Union  Square),  NEW  YORK;  149  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


NEW  BOOKS. 
Whittier's    Complete  Works. 

POETICAL  WORKS. 

■With  flue  Portrait.  3  vols.  Cro-ivn  Sto,  gilt  top,  S6.76; 
half  calf,  ?13.S0:  moroceo,  SIS.O'O. 

PROSE   WORKS. 

Two  vols.  Crown  Sto,  gilt  top,,  54.60;  half  calf,  S9.00; 
morocco.  532.00. 

A  n  admirable  library  edition  of  these  work.s  which  hare 
made  the  name  of  Whittier  a  cherished  household  word 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  or  read. 

"  MODERN  CLASSICS." 

Six  additional  Tolumes  in  tliis  clioice  and  inexpensive 
series. 

3.    Nature 1 

Love.  Friendship,  Domestic  Life..  [ EarERSox. 

Success.  Greatness,  Immortality..  ) 

5.  Tlie  Vision  of  Sir  Lannfal ) 

The  Cathedral [ Lowell. 

Favorite  Poems ) 

6.  Charles  Dickens )  Fields 

A  Christmas  Carol WV.WW'.mc^^LyB. 

Barry  Cornwall ) 

7.  The  Ancient  Mariner 1      Coleridce. 

Favorite  Poems .  - , \      ..Wordswouth.. 

Favorite  Poems ) 

8-    pdtne \ Fouque. 

Smtram > g^^  Pierre. 

Paul  and  ^  irginia ) 

9.    Eah  and  his  Friends "j 

^lajorie  Fleming i  ^      j  Brow.v. 

Thackeray f 

John  Leech J 

EDGAR  ALLAX  POE 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Kssay.  By  EorwrxD  Cr.AR- 
k>'CE  Stedmax,  author  of  "  Victorian  Poets,"  etc.  With 
fine  portrait  of  Poe.  Printed  on  linen  paper,  with  red- 
letter  title-page,  bound  in  vellum.    Sl.oo. 

This  beautiful  little  volume  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
admiratiou  of  lovers  of  handsome  books. 


XXXVI  LYRICS   ANT)   XII   SONNETS. 

ScMcted  from  *'  Cloth  of  Gold  "  and  "  Floteer  and  T/iorn." 
By  T.  B,  ALDKirH,  Printed  on  linen  paper,  with  illumi- 
uated  title-page  and  flexible  vellum  covers.    Si. 00. 

An  exceedingly  beautiful  e<liti<»u  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  choi- 
cest lyrics. 

LONGFELLOW'S  WOKKS. 

New  Cambridge  ICdition.     Kevised  and  completed  to 

The  Poefirnl  Works  comprise  all  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
Poems  published  up  to  ixs't,  including  "Christus"  (but 
not  the  translation  of  Dante's  J>ivine  Comedy).  With  a 
fine  Portrait.  In  4  vols,  crown  *tvo,  Clotb,  gilt  top,  $9.00; 
half  calf,  -SlH.fKi;  morocco,  i?12.fK). 

The  {'rose  Works  comprise  "Hyperion"  "Kavanagh." 
and  "Outre  Mer.'"  In  two  vols,  crown  8vo.  Cloth,  jjilt 
top,  51.50  ;  half  calf,  SO.OO  ;  morocco,  S2L00, 

EEUT   HARTE'S   POEMS. 

DIAMOND  EDITION. 

An  entirely  new  edition  '-f  Mr.  Hartc'a  Poetical  "Works, 
from  new  plates,  and  containing  hi.H  ••pocmH,"  "East-and 
■West  Poeni.H."  and  •'  V>.\i<n:i^  of  the  Ff>ot-Ifills."    §1.00, 

A  %'ery  desirable  and  chc'iij'idition  of  Mr.  Hartc'a  unique 

poemit. 

The  "  Globe  "  Hawthorne. 

A  new  addition  of  the  completfi  worka  of  Xathamk^ 
HAWTHonVK,  uniform  witli  the  **  Glohc.*'  Co(»i'f;i:,  Djck- 
KXS,  and  Wa  v  kulv,  which  have  prftvcd  ao  widely  popular. 
It  contain.*)  all  of  Ha v thorn e'.H  Works. — Novels,  .Short 
Sloriea,  Travel  E#sayi.  Note-Bo'*k»  and  Bofjka  for  Chil- 
dren. C  volumes,  with  21  Illn^itraiion.?.  Sfjldcnfyin  Seta. 
Price  of  seU:  in  cloth,  dlO ;  half  calf,  $2S, 

•«•  For  gaU  ht/  bookjtellerg.  Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  i'/  thf.  PnhVinh^n, 

HOUGHTO.V,  MFFFLIX,  &  CO.,  Boston 


LONGFELLOW'S    POEMS. 

NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  EDITION  COMPLETE. 


This  magnificent  edition  of  Mb.  Lonofellotf's  Complete  Poetical  Works  is  just  finished.    It  co» 

tains : — 

A  fine  Steel  Portrait  of  Mr.  Longfellow. 

Thirty -four  Full-page  Illustrations. 

Thirty-one  artistic  Titles  of  Subdivisions. 

Forty  Ornamental  Head  and  Tail  Pieces. 

Five  Hundred  and  Sixty-four  Additional  DInstrations  in  the  text. 

In  all,  the  work  contains  Seven  Hundred  and  Ten  Illustrations,  every  one  of  which  teas  dravm  arid 
engraved  expressly  for  this  Edition. 

Tlie  landscape  views  are  actual  transcripts  from  nature,  and,  like  the  ideal  subjects  and  ornamental 
designs,  have  been  intrusted  to  the  best  artists  of  America,  who  have  cordially  and  uuanimously 
cooperated  in  this  effort  to  produce  Mk.  Longfellow's  Poems  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  world-wide 
fame  they  Jnjoy.  Amoug  tliose  who  have  furnished  designs, each  in  his  best  and  most  characteristic 
manner,  are  Abbey,  Barnes,  Bodgiiton,  Bkown,  Cuukch,  Colman,  Jessie  Coktis,  Daklet, 
Davidson,  Eiininger,  Mart  Hallock  Foote,  Fredericks,  Gibson,  Gifford,  Uennessi, 
Hitchcock,  Hosier,  Hopi-in,  Ipsen,  Jounson,  Key,  LaFakge,  Martin,  McEntee,  Merrill, 
MoRAN,  Perkins,  Eeinuart,  Scuell,  Suapleigu,  Shirlaw,  Smillib,  Wacd,  'Whittkedgb, 
and  Wood. 

The  artistic  supervision  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  A.  V.  S.  Anthony,  the  well-known 
engraver,  who  iu  the  rendering  of  the  designs  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  best  American  en- 
gravers. 

The  work  is  better  than  was  originally  promised.  The  number  of  illustrations  13  ten  per  cent 
more  than  was  contemplated  at  first,  and  it  is  no  boastful  assumption  that  the  later  portion  is 
even  better  than  the  earlier.  Indeed,  the  aim  of  the  publishers  has  been  to  make  this  work  in 
every  respect,  in  accuracy  of  tc.Kt,  beauty  of  typography,  excellence  of  paper,  number  and  charac- 
ter of  illustrations,  and  in  mechanical  execution,  as  nearly  jjcrfect  as  it  could  be  made ;  so  that 
every  American  might  take  pride  in  it  as  a  uatioual  tribute  to  a  poet  whom  America  delights  to 
honor. 

The  following  testimonials  indicate  that  this  attempt  has  been  completely  successful ;  — 

The  publishers,  when  they  began,  determined  to  make  the  work  thoroughly  worthy  of  the  man 
whose  words  it  conlaius.  They  have  riclily  succeeded.  The  tiutcd  paper  is  of  the  finest,  the  typogra- 
phy was  never  exceeded  in  simple  beauty,  not  even  by  the  liigli-art  works  of  the  French  publishers, 
and  there  is  an  amazing  wealth  of  illustrations.  —  Pluladeljiliia  Press. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  while  the  work  w.as  appearing,  remarked  :  "  The  numbers  already  issued 
show  the  high  water  mark  of  wood  engr.aviug  iu  this  country;  and  the  profusion  with  which  the 
illustrations  sprinkle  the  pages  is  the  best  [iroof  of  the  liberal  scale  upon  which  this  noble  tribute  to 
America's  most  ])Opular  jioet  h.as  been  jilanned." 

We  have  spoken  repeatedly  of  the  character  of  this  admirable  tribute  to  the  genius  of  America's 
favorite  poet.  Such  a  work  as  this  is  an  honor  to  the  country,  and  will  command  the  admiration  of 
all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  good.  —  New  York  Observer. 

We  do  not  believe  the  work  has  ever  been  surpassed,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  in  point  of  the 
beauty  both  of  its  typogr.aphy  aud  illustrations.  —  Buffalo  Courier. 

We  know  of  no  more  perfect  specimen  of  book-makiug,  here  or  abroad,  no  volume  in  which  the 
work  is  more  thorough  m  all  respects  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  certainly,  among  all  the  books 
now  being  offered,  there  is  no  volume  which  can  make  a  more  acceptable  gift  to  a  person  of  taste 
and  refinement.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

The  most  superb  edition  ever  jirinted  of  the  works  of  any  contemporary  poet.  — Norwich  Bulletin. 

Of  the  .artistic  execution  of  thi.s  work  we  cannot  speak  in  too  large  praise.  AU  is  simply  perfect. 
The  Jiaper,  typography,  and  presswork  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  challenge  the  admiration  of 
the  most  critical,  while  the  exceedingly  numerous  fine  engravings  are  wonders  in  design  and  execu- 
tion. We  have  not  seen  as  fine  a  book  as  this  from  the  American  press. — Episcopal  Ucgister  (Phila- 
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